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ENCYCLOPAEDIA    BRITANNIC  A. 


REID.  Dr  Thomas,  a  distinguished  Scottish  philoso- 
pher, Hiid  founiler  of  (he  school  of  Natural  Realism,  was 
born  on  the  26th  of  April  1710  at  the  man -i  of  Straclian 
in  Kincardineshire,  a  pari-b  about  twenty  miles  from  Aber- 
deen, where  his  father,  the  Hev.  Lewis  Reid,  was  minister 
for  fifty  year*.  His  mother  wits  Margaret  Gregory,  daughter 
of  David  Gregory,  E-q.  of  Kinnairdie  in  Banffshire,  and 
one  of  twenty-nine  children,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom 
were  David,  James,  and  Charles  Gregory,  then  professors  ol 
astronomy  and  mathematics  at  Oxford,  St  Andrews,  and 
Edinburgh.  By  his  father,  Thomas  Reid  could  look  back 
on  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  most  of  w  hom  had  been  minis- 
ters of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  with  a  decided  bias  to- 
wards literature ;  and  in  two  cases  they  had  forced  their 
way  within  the  shadow  of  the  throne,  the  one  as  Greek  and 
Latin  secretary,  and  the  other  as  physician  to  royally.  On 
bis  mother's  side  he  could  count  the  names  of  men  who 
were  as  distinguished  for  their  genius  as  they  were  illus- 
trious for  their  worth ;  and  who,  bv  their  brilliant  talents, 
bad  shed  lustre  on  the  northern  colleges,  and  lelt  a  memo- 
rable name  in  connection  with  the  universities  of  the 
south.  It  was  this  twofold  stream  of' literature  and  science 
that  was  to  combine  in  forming  the  philosophy  of  Reid. 
Young  Reid  received  his  elementary  education  first  at 
the  parish  school  of  Kincardine,  and  subsequently  at  Aber- 
deen. Me  entered  Marischal  College  in  his  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  year,  where,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
received  an  education  that  was  somewhat  slight  and  super- 
ficial. He  gave  no  indication  of  future  eminence,  but 
displayed  a  modest  perseverance  in  study  which  amounted 
almost  to  a  passion.  About  a  century  before,  one  of  his 
ancestors  had  left  an  endowment  to  die  librarian  of  his 
college;  and  to  this  office  Reid  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  appointed.  He  could  now  indulge  his  love  of  study 
amid  die  calm  of  an  academical  retreat.  Like  his  great 
German  rival  and  contemporary  Kant,  he  at  first  showed 
a  decided  predilection  for  mathematical  pursuits,  a  taste 
which  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  his  familiar 
intimacy  with  John  Stewart,  subsequently  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  die  same  college,  and  author  of  A  Commentary 
on  Newton'*  Quadrature  of  Curves.  The  two  youths  read 
mathematics  widi  ardour,  and  studied  the  Principia  with 
fascination. 
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In  1 736  Reid  resigned  his  office  as  librarian,  and  accom- 
panicd  his  friend  Stewart  on  an  excursion  to  England,  v  ,r  — 
I'hey  visited  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  persons  of  the  first  literary  and 
scientific  distinction.  On  Reid's  return  to  Aberdeen,  he 
was  presented  by  King's  College  to  the  living  of  New 
Machar,  in  the  same  county.  The  popular  prejudice  was 
not,  however,  in  his  favour  ;  vet  he  completely  disarmed  the 
animosity  of  die  people  by  the  forbearance  of  his  temper 
and  his  active  spirit  of  humanity,  and  so  endeared  himself  to 
diem  that  diey  afterwards  said,  "  we  fought  against  Dr  Reid 
when  he  came,  and  would  have  fought  for  him  when  he  went 
away."  He  seems  to  have  had  an  aversion  at  this  time  to 
original  composition ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he 
preached  the  sermons  of  Tillotson  and  Evans  for  years 
after  he  became  a  clergyman.  The  greater  portion  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  intense  study,  chiefly  of  a  metaphysical 
cast,  and  when  he  took  any  relaxation  it  was  fur  the  most 
part  in  the  shape  of  gardening  and  botany.  A  paper  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1748,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Quantity,  occasioned  by  read- 
ing a  Treatise  in  which  Simple  and  Compound  Ratios  are 
applied  to  Virtue  and  Merit,"  will  show  how  far  he  still 
ciung  to  his  earlier  investigations,  and  to  what  extent  he 
had  realized  the  larger  field  which  lay  beyond.  The  work 
alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this  paper  was  the  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  of  Dr 
Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  who  died  die  previous  year.  In 
1732  Reid  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  in  King's 
College,  Old  Aberdeen,  w  here  he  required  to  teach  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  as  well  as  logic  and  ethics.  Shortly 
after  his  removal  to  his  new  sphere  of  labour,  Dr  Reid  took 
part  in  organizing  a  literary  society,  which  was  instrumental 
during  many  subsequent  years  in  kindling  and  fostering 
that  spirit  of  philosophical  research  which,  in  the  wridngs 
of  Reid,  Gregory.  Campbell,  Beat  tie.  and  Gerard,  reflected 
so  much  lustre  upon  northern  literature.  The  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Princi/des  of  Common  Sense 
w  as  published  by  Reid  in  1 76-1,  after  having  received  the 
sanction  and  applause  of  his  immediate  associates.  He  was 
then  in  his  tifty-tburdi  year,  and  he  seems  to  have  medi- 
tated diis  work  for  twenty- five  vears,  from  die  publication  of 
Hume's  remarkable  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  in  1739, 
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Thus  Hume  had  the  unexpected  credit  of  awakening  the 
'  suspicions  of  Ueid  by  his  sceptical  conclusions,  as  he  not 
Ions;  afterward*  had  of  arousing  Kant  from  his  "  dogmatic 
slumber."  As  the  refutation  of  Hume's  scepticism  was 
the  great  object  of  Iteid's  Inquiry,  lie  took  the  opportunity 
of  submitting  his  manuscript,  through  Dr  Blair,  to  the 
great  sceptic's  perusal.  Hume,  after  reading  the  ma- 
nuscript, wrote  to  Reid,  "  I  have  read  your  performance 
with  great  pleasure  and  attention.  It  is  certainly  very  rare 
that  a  piece  so  deeply  philosophical  is  wrote  with  so  much 
ipirit,  and  aifords  so  much  entertainment  to  the  reader." 
And  again,  "  I  kept  a  watchful  eye  all  along  over  your 
style  ;  but  it  is  really  so  correct,  and  so  good  English,  that 
I  found  not  anything  worth  the  remarking."  Ueid  had 
unquestionably  in  this  work  fallen  upon  a  mine  of  the  very 
purest  metal, and  "  by  an  ignorance  wiser  than  knowledge" 
worked  it  out  with  untiring  perseverance.  It  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  however,  whether  he  was  in  all  respects  con- 
sistent in  his  application  of  the  principles  of  Common  Sense 
to  the  refutation  of  the  Scepticism  of  Hume,  or  of  an 
Idealism  more  subtle  than  that  of  Berkeley.  Keid  informs 
us  that  he  "  had  embraced  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system" 
in  the  course  of  his  speculative  inquiries ;  and  was  only 
1  from  giving  it  his  final  approbation  on  "  finding 
•  consequences  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more 
siness  than  the  want  of  a  material  world."  His  reading 
in  philosophy  was,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  limited ; 
and  this  limitation  had  both  its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantages. For,  while  it  kept  his  mind  comparatively  free 
and  untrammelled  to  look  at  the  (nets  which  his  conscious- 
ness revealed  to  him,  it,  by  this  very  freedom,  threw  him 
off  his  guard  in  analysing  the  contents  of  his  experience, 
and  deluded  him  with  the  conviction,  that  when  he  had 
confuted  a  doctrine  under  a  particular  development,  his 
principles  were  proof  against  that  doctrine,  under  whatever 
guise  it  might  assume.  So  it  was  with  the  doctrine  of 
Idealism,  which  he  hastily  identified  with  the  Idealism  of 
Berkeley.  He  raised,  however,  a  substantial  protest  against 
the  doctrines  which  it  was  his  business  to  refute,  and  in  his 
future  work  was  more  guarded  in  his  expression  as  well  us 
more  circumspect  in  his  estimate  of  philosophical  opinion. 

The  fame  of  Dr  Reid  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  country : 
and  in  1763  he  was  invited  to  Gb«gow  to  fill  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy,  then  vacated  by  Dr  Adam  Smith.  Glas- 
gow at  that  time  presented  strong  attractions  to  a  man  of 
Dr  Keid's  habits  of  mind.  Simson,  Moor,  and  Black,  were 
still  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  faculties,  and  were  still  look- 
ing forward  to  long  years  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  Ani- 
mated by  the  presence  and  stimulated  by  the  zeal  of  such 
associates,  Dr  Keid  entered  upon  the  new  scene  of  his  labours 
witii  an  ardour  that  was  very  uncommon  at  his  period  of  life. 
Dtigald  Stewart,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Heid's  in  Glasgow, 
and  who  has  left  us  an  elegant  Account  of  hi*  Life  and  Writ- 
ing*, in  speaking  of  his  merits  as  a  public  teacher,  bears  the 
following  testimony : — "  The  merits  of  Dr  Reid  as  •  public 
teacher  were  derived  chiefly  from  that  rich  fund  of  original 
and  instructive  philosophy  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
writings,  and  from  his  unwearied  assiduity  in  inculcating 
principles  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  essential  importance 
to  human  happiness.  In  his  elocution  and  mode  of  instruc- 
tion there  was  nothing  peculiarly  attractive."  "  A  brief 
Account  of  Aristotle's  I/igic,  with  remarks,"  appeared  in 
1774,  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Reid,  in  the  second  volume  of  I.ord 
Karnes's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  In  1781  Reid 
resolved  to  retire  from  his  public  duties,  and  to  devote  him- 
self, while  his  health  and  faculties  would  permit,  to  the 
further  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  Although  at  that  time  upwards  of  seventy, 
neither  in  vigour  of  body  nor  of  mind  did  he  seem  to  have 
sustained  any  injury  from  time.  He  published  his  Essay* 
on  the  Intellectual  Potters  oj  Man  in  1785 ;  and  his  Essays 


on  the  Active  Power*  o/  Man  appeared  in  1788.  This  last 
performance  may  be  said  to  have  closed  his  literary  career, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  short  occasional  essays  on  sub- 
jects which  happened  to  interest  him,  written  for  a  philo- 
sophical society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  it  was  the  last 
work  he  ever  wrote.  His  active  and  useful  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder 
in  the  month  of  September  1 796,  and  after  a  severe  struggle 
he  died  on  the  7th  of  the  following  month,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Dr  Reid,  though  somewhat  under  the  middle  size,  was 
uncommonly  muscular  and  athletic,— advantages  to  which 
his  habits  of  temperance  and  exercise,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  evenness  of  his  tcmjicr,  contributed  not  a  little. 
In  private  he  combined  the  dignity  of  the  philosopher  with 
the  amiable  modesty  and  gentleness  of  the  child.  Hia 
philosophical  genius  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  a  singu- 
lar patience  of  thought,  and  by  a  cautious  discriminating 
judgment.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  disposition, 
which  early  worked  itself  into  a  habit,  of  rivetting  his  most 
fixed  and  concentrated  attention  on  his  own  mental  opera- 
tions ;  and  though  there  have  been  men  who,  with  such  a 
disposition,  would  unquestionably  have  drawn  from  the 
evanescent  sphere  on  w  Inch  he  fixed  his  contemplation  re- 
sults more  brilliant  and  conclusions  more  startling,  yet  it  re- 
mains a  question  whethcra  loftier  genius  would  havcoulshoiie 
Reid  in  the  ultimate  task  of  photographing,  so  to  speak,  the 


lending  to  w  hat  that  consciousness  implied.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  brilliant  thinker ;  but  no  philosopher  ever  surpassed 
him  in  patience.  His  style  was  simple,  easy,  and  familiar  -,  and 
perhaps  his  works  have  suffered  somewhat  from  not  being 
written  in  a  language  more  elaborately  technical,  or  at 
least  in  a  manner  less  readily  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
comprehension  of  men.  Since  Reid's  time  the  estimates 
of  his  philosophical  capacity  have  been  alike  curious  and 
various.  Some  would  have  him  endowed  with  a  com- 
manding genius,  at  whose  light  darkness  became  visible, 
and  before  whose  glow  all  things  false  were  consumed  ; 
others  would  degrade  him  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  philo- 
sophical class,  and  have  men  believe  he  had  no  T 
among  philosophers.    Extravagant  as  these  < 


appear,  they  might  |>erhaps  find  an  explanation  in  the  mode 
of  writing  which  the  author  adopted.  To  the  one  class, 
not  very  discriminating,  his  simple  and  familiar  language 
would  at  once  declare  him  the  man  of  genius  j  while  with 
the  other  class,  equally  undiscriminating,  the  absence  of 
rigorous  and  severe  technicality  would  at  once  erect  a 
harrier  between  his  talent  and  their  appreciation.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  his  philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  his  theory 
of  external  perception,  still  holds  ground  amid  the  war  of 
conflicting  systems  and  the  general  uprooting  of  opinion  ; 
and  so  far  as  one  can  observe  amid  the  dim  and 
dusky  contusion  attendant  on  the  strife,  it  is  a  philo- 
sophy, or,  if  men  will,  a  bundle  of  theories,  which 
is  likely  to  outride  the  rough  weather  of  human  specu- 
lation for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  The  polemic 
which  Reid  implicitly  or  explicitly  carried  on  was  of  a 
twofold  character,  and  the  method  which  he  brought 
to  it  was  in  some  measure  peculiar.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  against  the  Scepticism  of  Hume  he  directed  his  pri- 
mary ant'  ineradicable  beliefs ;  and  in  the  second,  it  was  at 
the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  he  aimed  his  principles  of  the 
common  sense.  Hume,  as  a  sceptic,  who  knew  well  the 
functions  he  had  to  fulfil,  accepted  the  premises  afforded 
him  by  the  sensationalists,  and  carried  these  premises  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions.  These  conclusions,  as  all 
know,  were  one  weltering,  cliaotic  sea  of  the  wildest  doubt ; 
and  the  fatal  reflection  regarding  the  whole  of  his  specula- 
tions was,  the  perfect  legitimacy  of  his  polemic,  and  the  ab- 
solute justness  of  his  reasoning.    It  was  obvious  that  if 
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li«id.     Philosophy  was  again  to  raise  her  cloven  front  before  the 
altar  of  truth,  she  must  disrobe  herself  of  her  meretricious 
attire,  and  he  content  to  adorn  her  person  in  the  simple 
and  severe  dress  of  a  handmaid.    Thomas  Hi  id  saw  this 
truth,  to  the  extent  of  his  vision,  and  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  it.   He  would  avoid  the  hollow  empiricism 
which  had  so  greatly  degraded  his  century;  and  he  would 
shun  the  extravagant  folly  of  aspiring  to  a  speculative  on- 
tology on  which  so  many  have  made  shipwreck.  The  me- 
thod which  he  accordingly  adopted  was  that  of  observation 
and  experiment,  of  the  a.ialysis  of  the  contents  of  his  inner 
consciousness ;  in  a  word,  the  method  of  Induction.  Such 
was  his  method,  and  such  was  his  design.    It  was  nothing 
less  than  die  re-construction  and  re-establishment  of  the 
entire  speculative  edifice,  which,  in  such  an  humbling  and 
confounding  manner,  lay  level  with  the  ground.    He  at 
once  assailed  the  Idealist  and  the  Sceptic  in  his  doctrine  of 
External  Perception  ;  and  he  entirely  confounded  the  lat- 
ter by  his  metaphysical  theory  of  the  laws  of  Substance  and 
Cause.    He  reduced  perception  to  an  act  of  immediate  or 
intuitive  cognition,  viewing  the  one  total  object  of  percep- 
tive consciousness  as  real,  and  founding  the  doctrine  on  the 
spontaneous  consciousness  or  coi.imou  sense  of  mankind. 
Fie  thus  instituted  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  calls  it,  to  oppose  the  Idealists,  wltethcr 
absolute  like  Berkeley,  or  hypothetical,  like  the  great  body 
of  philosophers  before  his  time.  Reid  may  have  (alien  upon 
this  doctrine  by  his  very  ignorance  of  the  literature  of  phi- 
losophy.   Of  the  great  principle  first  explicitly  announced 
by  Empedocles,  and  hitherto  assumed  by  philosophers,  that 
"  the  relation  of  knowledge  inferred  an  analogy  of  exist- 
ence," Reid,  in  dealing  with  Norris,  professes  his  en- 
tire ignorance.     "  This  argument,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot 
answer,  because  I  do  not  understand  it."    Thus  at  least 
was  Reid  saved  from  one  great  snare  which  lay  on  the 
beaten  path  to  External  Perception.    But  in  the  further 
pursuit  nf  scepticism,  Reid.  on  analysing  the  contents  of  his 
observation  of  the  metaphysical  laws  of  Substance  and 
Cause,  found  that,  so  far  from  those  principles  being  entirely 
deducible  from  experience,  as  had  hitherto  been  alleged, 
they  were  emphatic  illy  of  that  nature  of  which  experience 
could  give  no  account  at  all.    Here,  again,  like  the  great 
German  critic  Kant,  he  was  forced  to  avow  that,  while  all 
knowledge  began  with  experience,  all  knowledge  was  not 
therefore  necessarily  derived  from  experience.  He  ascribed 
those  laws  to  the  primary  and  fundamental  belie  fs  which  the 
mind  had  brought  with  it  to  the  observation  of  phenomena; 
and  without  taking  account  in  any  very  precise  way  as  to 
whether  the  Reason  in  which  those  radical  convictions  in- 
hered was  personal  or  impersonal,  he  left  the  conviction  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  principles  of  Substatice  and 
Quality,  of  Cause  and  Effect,  &c  could  not  with  safety  be 
carried  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  human  experience  is 
possible.    Thus,  again,  his  philosophy  is  antagonistic  to 
speculative  ontology  under  every  form,  whether  of  a  more 
abstract  and  indeterminate  shape,  such  as  Spinoza,  Hegel, 
and  Schelling  have  promulgated,  or  whether  of  a  less  ab- 
stract and  more  determinate  nature,  as  in  the  modern 
speculations  of  M.  Cousin.     Reid's  philosophy  partook  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  the  modesty  of  his  character.  As 
he  knew  well  that  an  uneasy  vanity  was  generally  incon- 
sistent with  true  wisdom,  sou  kindred  instinct  seems  to  have 
taught  him  a  genuine  philosophical  sagacity.    Nut  that  he 
exhibited  throughout  that  clear  seizure  of  the  truth  and 
complete  self-consistency,  which  would  have  rendered  his 
works  immaculate  and  his  conclusions  impregnable ;  but 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  since  thrown  his  opinions 
under  a  much  greater  light,  both  of  learning  and  specu- 
lative genius,   than  Reid  could  pretend  to ;  harmo- 
nizing what  was  discordant,  giving  definite  shape  to  what 
was  before  obscure,  inserting  useful  distinctions,  and  com- 
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pleting  what  the  author  had  only  dimly  apprehended  or  KoM 
but  imperfectly  grasped.    (For  further  information  regard- 
ing Reid  and  his  philosophy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  R*lB>»ru«- 
Hamilton's  edition  of  his  works.    Casual  information  re-  <s— 
spectir.g  the  philosophy  of  Common  Sense  will  occasionally 
he  found  in  the  riitsT  Pukuminart  Dissertation  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  prefixed  to  the  present  work.)    (j.  o — «.) 

Reid,  Sir  William,  distinguished  for  his  success  in  physical 
science  and  in  civil  administration,  was  born  in  179?,  at  the 
manse  of  Kinglassie,  a  village  in  Fifeshire,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1809  as  a  lieutenant  of  Royal  Engineers.  The  first 
part  of  his  career  wax  passed  in  unobtrusive  though  active  ser- 
vice. He  passed  through  the  heat  of  the  French  war  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  playing  his  part  in  most  of  the 
onsets,  and  bringing  away  several  wounds.  His  next  im- 
portant engagement  was  at  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  in 
1816.  He  is  then  found  in  Barbudoes  in  1832  as  major 
of  the  engineers  who  were  re-erecting  die  government 
buildings.  It  was  not  until  1838  when,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  he  was  governing  Bermuda,  tli.it  Reid 
began  to  come  prominently  before  die  public.  In  that 
year  he  published  his  Law  of  Storms,  the  first  result  of  a 
course  of  patient  and  sagacious  observation.  He  continued 
to  test  and  mature  his  views  while  holding  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Windward  Islands;  and  published  in  1849  The 
Progress  of  the  Development  of  the  Law  of  Storms.  The 
fame  of  these  publications,  as  well  as  his  growing  reputation 
for  administrative  talent,  gave  him  a  higb  standing  on  his 
return  home,  and  led  him  to  several  distinguished  honours. 
In  18.51  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  No  sooner  had  that 
important  task  been  finished  than  he  was  made  a  K.C.B, 
and  sent  out  to  govern  Malta.  There,  too,  his  vigorous 
and  spirited  rule  gained  for  him  distinction  ;  and  he  had 
just  returned  home  with  die  title  of  major-general  when  he 
died  in  October  18i8. 

R  EI  GATE,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  die  county  of  Surrey,  stands  near  the  Mole,  at 
the  foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  North  Downs,  21  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  London.  This  small,  neat  town  consists  of  one 
main  street,  running  from  E.  to  W. ;  and  has  a  town-hall 
in  the  market-place,  occupying  the  site  of  an  old  chapel  of 
St  Thomas  a  BcckeL,  The  church,  which  is  built  of  lime- 
stone, at  various  dates,  but  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  has  a  lofty  embattled  tower,  and  contains  the  tomb 
of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  commanded  the  English 
fleet  against  the  Armada-  Besides  this  and  a  district  church, 
built  in  1845,  there  are  in  Reigate  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Quakers.  A  grammar  school,  national 
and  infant  schools,  literary  institute,  and  a  savings-bank 
are  among  the  other  establishments  of  the  town.  Some 
earthworks  mark  the  site  of  a  castle,  which  was  destroyed  in 
1648.  Under  the  court  of  the  ca>tle  is  a  cavern  where  the 
barons  are  said  to  have  met  to  draw  up  the  Magna  Charta. 
Of  a  priory  that  formerly  stood  here  there  are  now  no  re- 
mains. Reigate  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(ISol)  4927. 

R ELM  ARUS,  Hermann  Samuel,  a  German,  who  was 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1694,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  is  distinguished  for  his  services  in 
several  departments  of  learning.  His  first  fame  was  gained 
as  the  author  of  Prim.tin  Wismarienia,  4lo.  1 723.  Then, 
settling  down  at  Hamburg  in  1727  as  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, he  became  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
university  of  that  city.  His  marriage  in  the  following  year 
with  the  daughter  of  J.  A.  Fabricius  was  the  means  of  in- 
troducing him  into  other  fields  of  labour.  He  assisted 
that  eminent  scholar  in  preparim;  his  philological  works ; 
and  afier  his  death  he  published  a  Latin  memoir  of  him, 
8vo,  Hamburg,  1737.  Nor  did  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
die  growing  infirmities  of  age,  prevent  him  from  entering 
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R«im»    upon  the  new  study  of  natural  history.    He  published 
II       Observations,  Physical  and  Moral,  on  the  Instinct  of  Ani- 
ReUke.    maUt  [a  2  vols.  12mo,  Hamburg,  1760.    Other  researches 
~'  m    on  the  same  subject  would  also  hare  appeared  had  not 
death,  in  1768,  cut  short  hi)  career.    The  other  works  of 
Reimarus  are, — A  Letter  to  Cardinal  Quirini  concerning 
the  Works  of  Dion  Cass i us,  4 to,  Hamburg.  1746;  The 
Roman  History  of  Dion  Cassius,  in  2  vols,  folio,  Hamburg, 
1750-53  ;  and  A  Discourse  on  the  Principal  Truths  of 
Natural  Religion,  8vo,  Hamburg,  1754,  a  popular  treatise, 
of  which  a  seventh  edition  appeared  in  8vo,  1798.    He  is 
also  the  reputed  author  of  the  famous  Wol/entruttel  Frag- 
ments, published  by  Lessing  in  1774  and  1777. 
REIMS.    See  Kiikims. 

REINESIUS,  Thomas,  a  learned  German,  was  born 
at  Gotha  in  1587,  and  studied  medicine  at  Wittenberg 
and  Jena.  After  travelling  in  Italy,  and  practising  in  va- 
rious towns  in  Germany,  he  is  found  at  Leipsic  in  the  former 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  enjoying  a  high  reputation. 
His  erudition  and  critical  sagacity  in  questionsof  classical  lore 
were  admitted  to  be  extremely  great.  The  many  philological 
works  which  had  issued  at  intervals  from  his  pen  had  car- 
ried his  name  far  and  wide,  and  raised  up  many  admirers. 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  sent  him  many  tokens  of  regard 
and  esteem.  Several  eminent  contemporaries  were  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  him  on  subjects  of  learning.  Especially 
was  he  considered  an  oracle  in  medicine  and  archieology. 
Reinesius  died  on  the  17th  January  1667.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  works :—  Variorum  Lectionum  Libri  Tret 
Priores,  in  4to,  Utrecht,  1640;  Observations  upon  Petro- 
nius,  in  8vo,  Leipsic,  1666;  lipistola,  in  4to,  Jena,  1670; 
and  Syntagma  Inscriptionum  Anliquarum  Omissarum  in 
Opere  Jani  Gruteri  cum  Indice,  folio,  Leipsic,  1682. 

REINHOLD,  Erasmus,  an  eminent  German  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  in  1511  at  Saalfeld,  and  was  determined 
towards  mathematics  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg. 
Appointed  to  the  mathematical  chair  in  his  alma  mater, 
and  favoured  by  the  patronage  of  Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  science. 
With  patient  and  careful  labour  he  began  to  produce  a 
series  of  works  of  great  practical  utility.  The  first  book  of 
the  Almagest,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latjn  version  and  scholia, 
was  issued  in  8vo,  1549.  A  set  of  astronomical  tables, 
formed  from  a  comparison  of  the  observations  of  Coper- 
nicus with  those  of  Ptoletmcus  and  Hipparchus  and  called, 
in  honour  of  his  patron  Prulenica  Tabula  Calestium  Mo- 
iuum,  was  published  in  1551.  In  1554,  the  year  after  his 
death,  there  appeared  a  work  entitled  Primus  Liber  Ta- 
bularum  IHrectionum,  in  which  he  extended  Regiomon- 
tanus's  Table  of  Tangents  to  each  minute  of  the  quadrant. 
There  were  also  other  calculations  of  his  which  were  printed 
a  considerable  time  after  his  decease. 

REISKE,  Johakn  Jacob,  a  profound  scholar  and  emi- 
nent critic,  was  born  in  the  year  1716  at  a  small  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Anholt  in  Germany.  His  parents  occu- 
pied an  humble  situation  in  life  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  narrow  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with  during  the  early 
part  of  his  career.  These,  however,  he  surmounted  by 
unabating  perseverance ;  and  in  1 733  went  to  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  during  five  years  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  Ids  studies.  Here  he  acquired  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  and  engaged  in  the  transla- 
tion of  a  book  from  that  language,  winch  was  afterwards 
published.  With  the  view  of  prosecuting  to  greater  ad- 
vantage the  study  of  Arabic,  which  had  become  with  him 
a  passion,  he  travelled  on  foot  to  Leydcn,  where  new  dif- 
ficulties attended  him.  Whilst  he  remained  there  he  was 
employed  in  arranging  the  Arabic  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  university;  and  for  this  labour  he  received  a  very 
small  coni|>ensaiion.   During  his  residence  at  Lcyden  part 
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of  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  translation  of  various  essays  R*land 
from  the  German  and  French  languages  into  Latin.  These  || 
essays  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Miscellanea  Critica,  Relief. 
About  the  same  time  also  he  translated  into  Latin  the  ~— ■  — - 
whole  of  the  Chariton  from  the  Greek,  and  the  Geography 
of  Abulfeda  from  the  Arabic  Having  spent  eight  years 
at  Leyden,  Reiske  was  driven  from  this  place  by  jealousy 
and  calumny,  which,  it  is  said,  were  excited  against  him 
chiefly  by  the  younger  Uurmann,  in  consequence  of  his 
critical  strictures  on  the  edition  of  Petronius  published  by 
that  author ;  but  before  his  departure  from  this  learned 
seminary  be  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic, 
which  was  conferred  in  a  manner  highly  to  his  honour. 
He  afterwards  visited  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  at 
last  settled  a  second  time  at  Leipsic  where  he  remained  for 
twelve  years.  Out  although  he  had  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  Arabic,  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
were  so  scanty  that  he  had  still  to  struggle  with  all  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  poverty,  and,  to  procure  a  subsist- 
ence, was  obliged  to  engage  in  humble  employments  of 
literary  labour,  and  submit  to  the  severe  and  ill-requited 
drudgery  of  editing  works  fur  booksellers,  or  contributing 
dclachcd  papers  to  periodical  publications.  About  this 
time  the  Arta  I-Sruditorum  were  greatly  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Reiske.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  now  alluded  to  he  prepared  and  published 
a  work  of  profound  learning  and  great  merit.  This  work, 
which  extended  to  five  volumes,  appeared  under  the  title 
of  Animadivrsiones  in  A  actor ts  Graxos,  and  added  much 
to  our  author's  reputation.  In  the  year  1758,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Haltausius,  he  obtained  a  situation 
which  was  not  only  honourable,  but  lucrative.  This  was 
the  place  of  rector  of  the  college  of  St  Nicolas  in  Leipsic, 
in  which  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  now  raised  above  want,  and  being  free  from  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  had  hitherto  con- 
stantly attended  him,  he  was  thus  enabled,  in  the  midst  of 
learned  case,  to  prosecute  his  favourite  studies. 

In  the  year  1764  Reiske  married  Ernestine  Christine 
Muller,  a  woman  of  great  learning,  and  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  her  knowledge,  especially  in  Greek  literature,  was  little 
inferior  to  that  of  her  husband.  In  all  his  literary  labours 
she  was  a  useful  associate ;  but  the  assistance  which  she 
contributed  to  his  great  work,  the  edition  of  the  Greek 
orators,  was  particularly  valuable.  He  died  in  1774,  pos- 
sessing a  very  distinguished  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
critic.  The  number  of  works  which  he  superintended  and 
published  was  very  great.  A  complete  list  of  them  is  given 
in  the  continuation  of  his  memoirs  by  his  wife,  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1 783. 

RELAND,  Adrian,  an  eminent  orientalist,  born  at 
Ryp  in  North  Holland  in  1676,  where  he  evinced  early  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  talent  for  literature  and  science. 
He  studied  under  Surenhusius  tor  three  years,  where  he 
made  extraordinary  progress  in  oriental  languages  and 
literature.  He  was  elevated  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Hard  wick  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  subsequently  exchanged  his  philosophical  professorship 
for  that  of  oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
at  Utrecht.  He  died  of  small-pox  on  the  5th  of  February 
1718,  in  his  forty-second  year. 

The  principal  worka  of  Reland  are  : — Paltutnvt  u  JlfonumtntiM 
TtttrilAu  iUmttrtua,  i  vols  ,  'i  reject.  1714, — unquestionably  his 
greatest  work,  and  still  spoken  of  with  great  respect  by  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject;  IfUitrUMiiouft  yuiuyue  dt  Summit  Vetmm 
//ef<rauram,  170*-»  ;  bintrtauonum  Mtifltaurarum,  i  vols.,  1706- 
1708  .  lit  HeUgumt  il^maudUa,  Mind.  1705  ;  /*  SfoUis  Tm,M, 
;;,fro,„;,i,„i„„,  ,„  Attn  r.iM»»  Roma  {cn.jicuu,  Treject-  1716. 
The  remaining  works  of  Kelernl  were  chiefly  Latin  poems  and 
orations. 

RELIEF,  in  sculpture  is  the  projection  or  standing  out 
of  a  figure  which  arises  prominently  trotu  the  surface  on 
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Ri  lift"     which  it  ii  formed,  whether  that  figure  be  cut  with  the 
R        chisel,  moulded,  or  cast.    There  are  three  kind*  or  degrees 
n"  i  °'"  relievo, — dto,  basso,  and  demi-relievo.  The  alto-relievo, 
1    called  aUo  high-relief,  is  when  the  figure  is  formed  after 
nature,  and  projects  as  much  as  the  life.  Basso-relievo, 
bas-relief,  is  when  the  work  is  raised  a  little  from  the  sur- 
face, as  in  medals  and  the  frontispiece*  of  buildings,  but 
particularly  in  the  histories,  festoons,  foliages,  anil  other 
ornaments  of  friezes.   Demi-rehevo  is  when  one-half  of  the 
figure  rises  from  the  plane.    When  in  basso-relievo  there 
are  parts  that  stand  clear  out,  detached  from  the  rest,  the 
work  is  called  a  demi-basso.    In  architecture  the  relief  or 
projection  of  the  ornaments  ought  always  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  building  it  adorns,  ana  to 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  to  be  viewed. 

Relief,  in  painting,  is  the  degree  of  boldness  widi 
which  the  figures  appear,  at  a  due  distance,  to  stand  out 
from  the  ground  of  the  painting. 

RELIGION  (religio)  is  a  word,  derived,  according  to 
Cicero  •;  />>■  datura  Deorum,  lib.  ii.  2S.),  from  relegere, 
to  re-consider;  but,  according  to  Servius  and  most  modern 
grammarians,  from  relit/are,  to  bind  fast.  The  reason  as- 
signed by  the  Roman  orator  for  deducing  rtligio  from  re- 
lego  is  in  these  words : — "  But  those  who  are  called  reli- 
gious {religioti),  from  their  habit  of  considering  carefully 
(relegendo),  should  diligently  weigh  everything  which  per- 
tains to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and,  as  it  were,  re-consider 
(reUgerent)  it."  The  reason  given  by  Servius  for  hi*  deri- 
vation of  the  word  is,  "  that  religion  binds  the  mind  fast." 
If  the  Ciceronian  etymology  be  the  true  one,  the  word 
religion  will  denote  the  diligent  study  of  whatever  pertains 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  but,  according  to  the  other 
derivation,  which  we  are  inclined  to  prefer,  it  denotes  that 
obligation  which  we  feel  on  our  minds  from  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  some  superior  power.  The  import  of 
the  word  religion  is  different  from  that  of  theology,  since 
the  former  signifies  a  number  of  practical  duties,  and  the 
latter  a  system  of  speculative  truths.    (See  Theology.) 

REMBANG,  a  town  of  Java,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  60  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Samarang.  It  is  a  thriving,  bustling  town,  with 
ship-building  and  salt-pans,  an  active  navigation  and  trade, 
especially  in  ship-timber.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  good ;  and 
the  town  has  a  fort,  mosque,  school,  hospital,  Sec.  Fop.  8000. 

The  province,  which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  that 
of  Surabaya,  S.  by  those  of  Ketliri  and  Madiun,  W.  by 
that  of  Samarang,  and  N.  by  the  Java  Sea,  is  generally 
hilly,  and  watered  by  the  Solo,  flowing  eastwards.  By  tar 
the  most  of  the  surface  is  barren,  and  much  of  it  covered 
with  date  forests.  Besides  timber,  rice  and  tobacco  are 
among  the  productions.    Pop.  460,000. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RUIN,  the  name  by  which  I'aul 
Gkkkktz  is  usually  known,  was  a  very  distinguished  painter 
and  engraver,  and  was  the  son  of  Hermann  Gerretz,  a 
miller,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  between  Ley- 
derdorp  and  Koukergcn,  near  Leyden,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1606.  His  father,  who  was  in  tolerably  easy  circum- 
stances, was  anxious  for  the  youth  to  study  Latin,  and  to 
adopt  ultimately  some  learned  profession.  Rembrandt 
thought  otherwise  ;  and  in  place  of  studying  Latin  at  Ley- 
den, as  was  his  filial  duty,  he  spent  his  time  in  drawing 
Dutch  boors  and  in  delineating  rotund  bar-maids.  It  was 
clear  that  Rembrandt  would  be  a  painter ;  and  his  lather 
accordingly  placed  him  with  Jacob  Van  Zwaunenberg  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  spent  three  years.  According  to 
all  accounts,  his  progress  during  this  initiatory  stage  was 
the  perfect  astonishment  of  his  master.  He  is  said  to  have 
passed  some  time  also  with  Peter  I^stmann  and  Jacob 
Finns,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  mechanical  details 
of  his  art.  Leaving  the  studio  of  Pinas,  he  commenc  ed 
work  on  his  own  account  within  the  precincts  of  his  lather's 
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mill.  In  the  objects  of  nature  which  surrounded  his  Iocs-  Rtmbrsndt 
lity,  and  the  grotesque  specimens  of  Dutch  peasants  which  v  ■  v  / 
his  neighbourhood  afforded,  he  found  nourishment  lor  his 
taste  for  simplicity,  and  food  for  his  genius.  He  worked 
with  great  diligence,  and  rapidly  acquired  both  fortune  and 
fame.  In  1630  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  married  in  16.14.  soon 
after  reaching  the  city,  a  handsome  |ieasant  girl  of  Rams- 
dorf,  whose  portrait  he  has  frequently  painted.  From  his 
first  establishment  in  Amsterdam  he  met  with  the  most 
flattering  attention.  The  grandest  personages  of  the  Dutch 
city  would  have  their  portraits  taken  by  no  one  but  Rem- 
brandt ;  all  the  art  students  who  could  muster  the  requisite 
fee  (for  Rembrandt  loved  money  dearly)  came  and  laid  it 
at  the  feet  of  this  rising  Dutch  artist.  We  must  not  sup- 
]x>se,  however,  that  Rembrandt  entirely  deserted  the  ways 
of  those  Rhine  peasants  or  their  rustic  sports,  upon  his 
making  the  acquaintance  of  such  distinguished  personages, 
and  on  his  being  able  to  count  his  pupils  by  the  dozen. 
The  quaint  old  mill  no  longer  enlivened  him  with  its  plea- 
sant clack,  and  his  eyes  no  longer  rested  on  the  queer 
figures  which  moved  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Yet  he 
s  .i  nt  his  hours  of  recreation  among  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  people,  whom  his  pencil  delighted  to  portray,  supplying 
his  capricious  fancy  will)  its  appropriate  stimulant,  and  find- 
ing his  ideals  of  the  beautiful  among  the  squat,  sturdy  Dutch- 
men who  were  wont  to  while  away  the  time  amid  the  con- 
genial flavours  of  a  beer-house.  He  sought  nature  in  her 
simplicity  ;  and  she  seems  to  have  found  her  way  to  Rem- 
brandt, despite  his  occasional  irreverence  for  the  antique. 
He  was  wont  to  amuse  his  disciples  by  introducing  them  to 
his  collection  which  was  designed  to  illustrate  the  ancient 
style.  This  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  old  armour,  sabres, 
flags,  and  fantastical  vestments.  There  was  just  a  slight  de- 
gree of  affectation,  in  this,  as  there  usually  is.  Rembrandt 
was  the  most  illustrious  artist  of  his  time;  and  he  conti- 
nued with  unabated  ardour  to  practise  his  delightful  art, 
until  death  came  to  summon  him  away  from  Amsterdam. 
In  the  registry  of  burials,  in  the  Wester  Kirk  of  that  city, 
there  is  the  following  entry,  which  has  recently  been  disco- 
vered :— "  Tuesday  the  8th  of  October,  1669,  Rembrandt 
Van  Ain,  painter,  on  the  Roosegraft,  opposite  the  Maze, 
leaving  two  children."  This  record  places  the  date  of  his 
death  beyond  dispute  ;  but  men  are  likely  still  to  cavil 
regarding  the  exact  place  and  date  of  his  birth.  Very  little 
is  known  of  his  life.  At  his  death  be  seems  to  have  shared 
the  humble  lot  of  those  with  whom  he  for  the  most  part 
associated  ;  labour  and  comparative  obscurity  while  living, 
and* at  death  forget! illness.  The  great  world,  however,  would 
not  lutve  him  be  Ibrgutten.  The  sons  of  genius  are  sous  of 
fame.  The  burgomaster  Six  was  the  only  man  of  rank  with 
whom  Rembrandt  associated  ;  and  the  landscape  "  De  la 
Moutarde"  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  wager  be- 
tween the  painter  and  his  host.  The  best  and  the  most 
recent  accuuul  of  the  lite  and  merits  of  Rembrandt  is  to  be 
found  in  a  lecture  in  Dutch,  by  P.  Schelteina,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1W3.  The  reader  may  likewise  consult  his 
Life  and  Work*,  by  J.  Burnet,  1848. 

Rembrandt  Van  Ithin  stands  distinguished  from  all  art- 
ists of  note  by  the  boldness  of  his  style,  his  daring  manner 
of  colouring,  and  his  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  His 
historical  figures  are  doubtless  deficient  in  dignity  ;  but 
there  is  in  them  an  eminent  degree  of  truthfulness.  While 
entirely  regardless  of  beauty  of  person  or  elegance  of  de- 
portment in  his  principal  characters,  he  is  eminently  care- 
ful that  every  individual  in  his  painting  should  have  the 
varied  expression  of  passion  or  sentiment  appropriate  to 
his  situation.  Colour,  in  all  its  combinations  and  gra- 
dations, was  with  Rembrandt  the  paramount  considera- 
tion. His  landscapes  are  obscured  by  a  dusky  twilight; 
and  forms  are  rendered  apparent  in  them  by  a  struggling 
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R«mira-  gleam  of  light  which  has  forced  its  way  through  the  sullen 
■t°nt  gloom.  Rembrandt's  great  power,  however,  lay  in  por- 
Bemo  traits.  In  this  department  he  had  no  equals  among  the 
_'  j  Dutch  painters,  and  few  of  any  other  school  could  rival  him 
v  in  simplicity)  truth,  and  force  of  expression.  As  a  historical 
painter,  his  figures  are  frequently  ignoble  ;  and  he  seems 
occasionally  to  have  courted  vulgarity  rather  than  the 
graces.  In  the  handling  of  his  portraits  he  varies  consi- 
derably. In  the  portraits  of  ladies  particularly  he  seems  to 
have  exercised  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  attention  ; 
while  in  his  portraits  of  the  other  sex  he  for  the  most  part 
indulges  his  freedom  to  the  fullest  extent,  sometimes  running 
into  positive  coarseness.  Fuseli  says  of  him  (Lecture  ii.) 
th.it  he  was  "  a  genius  of  the  first  class,  in  whatever  relates 
not  to  form.  In  spite  of  the  most  portentous  deformity, 
and  without  considering  the  spell  of  hU  chiaroscuro,  such 
were  his  powers  of  nature,  such  the  grandeur,  pathos,  or 
simplicity  of  his  composition,  from  the  most  elevated  or 
extensive  arrangement  to  the  meanest  and  most  homely, 
that  the  best  cultivated  eye,  the  purest  sensibility,  and  the 
most  refined  taste  dwell  on  them,  equally  enthralled." 

Rembrandt  was  likewise  a  very  eminent  engraver  as 
well  as  a  most  original  painter.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a 
process  which  throws  an  indescribable  charm  over  all  the 
productions  of  his  brilliant  burin.  His  etchings  evince  the 
most  extraordinary  facility,  and  display  the  most  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  the  effect  of  light  and  shadow.  His 
most  remarkable  portraits  are  those  of  the  burgomaster 
Six,  Van  Coppenol  the  writing-master,  Van  Thol  the 
advocate,  Uytenbogaert  the  minister,  and  Uytcnbogaert  the 
gold-weigher.  England  is  very  rich  in  Rembrandt's  works, 
particularly  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Rembrandt's  works  was  pub- 
lished by  Daulby,  Liverpool,  1796;  and  another  and  more 
perfect  one  by  Rartsch,  Vienna,  1 797.  Reference  may 
also  be  had  to  Nieuwenhuys's  Review  of  the  Lire*  and 
Work*  of  the  most  eminent  Painters,  and  to  Smith's  Cata- 
logue Raisonni,  vol.  vii.  The  latter  book  contains  a  very 
ample,  interesting,  and  instructive  account  of  Rembrandt's 
paintings  and  etchings.    (See  Arts,  Fine,  and  Painting.) 

REMIREMONT,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Moselle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Faucilles  Mountains,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Vosges, 
17  miles  S.E.  of  Epinal.  It  has  broad  and  regular  streets, 
lined  with  houses,  ancient,  low,  and  generally  ill  built. 
The  parish  church  is  a  fine  edifice  in  the  Italian  style; 
there  is  too  a  college,  public  library,  hospital,  and  law  court. 
Cotton,  paper,  leather,  iron,  and  steel  are  among  the  manu- 
factures of  the  place ;  and  there  is  some  trade,  especially  in 
cheese,  timber,  cattle,  iron,  and  hemp.    Pop.  5103. 

REMISCHEID,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  government  and  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Diissel- 
dorf.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  steel  and  iron  forges,  and 
manufactures  of  cutlery  and  hardware,  which  arc  exported 
to  various  foreign  countries.  The  value  of  such  goods 
annually  produced  here,  and  at  Solingen,  not  far  off,  is 
more  than  L.200,000.  Pop.  of  the  town  itself,  1800;  but 
including  the  surrounding  district  (Burgermeisterei),  13,232. 

REMO,  San,  a  seaport  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  capi- 
tal of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  division  of  Nice, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  densely  covered  with  olive  trees,  that 
rises  from  the  sea,  30  miles  E.  of  Nice.  It  stands  in  one 
of  the  mildest  parts  of  the  beautiful  coast ;  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  where  palms,  orange,  and  lemon  trees 
luxuriantly  nourish,  and  where  the  sweetest  flowers  during 
the  summer  shed  their  fragrance  around.  Viewed  from 
the  sea,  the  town  rises  triangularly  from  die  shore  to  an 
apex  on  the  heights  above ;  the  upper  and  more  ancient 
iv,  crooked,  and  extremely  steep  streets, 
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There  arc  several  churches  and  convents,  a  college,  and  a 
good  picture  gallery  in  the  town.  The  harbour  is  small ; 
out  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  produce  of  the  country 
with  Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  other  places.    Pop.  9854. 

REMONSTRANTS.    See  Predestination. 

REMPHAN,  or  Rkmian  ('Ptfufnv,  *P<^ar),  a  name 
quoted  in  Acts  vii.  43,  from  Amos  v.  26,  where  the  Sep- 
tuagint  has  'Pm^ar  for  the  Hebrew  Chiun.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Septuagint  held  the  original  to  be  a  proper  name,  in 
which  interpretation  our  own  and  most  other  versions  have 
concurred.  But  this  is  by  no  means  clear;  for,  according 
to  the  received  pointing,  it  would  better  read,  "  Ye  bore 
the  tabernacle  of  your  king  (idol),  and  the  statue  (or  statues) 
of  your  idols,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  make  to  your- 
selves;" and  so  the  Vulgate,  which  has  "  Iroaginem  idol- 
orum  vestrorum."  According  to  this  reading,  the  name  of 
the  idol  so  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  U  in  fact  not  given, 
although  the  mention  of  a  star  still  suggests  that  some 
planet  is  intended.  Jerome  supposes  it  may  be  Lucifer  or 
Venus.  But  the  Syriac  rendering  is,  "  Saturn  your  idul," 
who  was  worshipped  by  the  Semitic  nations  along  with 
Mars  as  an  evil  demon  to  be  propitiated  with  sacrifices. 
Tins  now  seems  to  be  the  general  conclusion,  and  \\  iner 
indeed  treats  the  subject  under  the  head  Saturn.  It  has 
been  alleged,  but  not  satisfactorily  proved,  th  it  Remphan 
and  Replian  were  Egyptian  names  of  the  planet  Saturn. 
They  indeed  occur  as  such  in  the  Coptic-  Arabic  Lexicon 
of  Kircher  {Ling.  .Th  rpt.  Restit.,  p.  49;  GCdip.  jUgi/pti, 
i.  386);  but  Jablonsky  has  long  since  shown  ih.ii  this  and 
other  names  of  planets  in  these  lexicons  are  of  Greek  origin, 
and  drawn  from  the  Coptic  versions  of  Amos  and  the  Acts. 
(Jablonsky,  "Remphan  ^Egyptior.,"  in  Opusc.  ii.  I,  sq. ; 
Schrosder,  De  Tabernac.  Molochi  et  Stella  Dei  Remph. 
1745;  Mains.  Dissert,  de  Kium  et  Remphan,  1763;  llaren- 
berg,  De  Jdolis  Chium  et  Remphan,  1 723 ;  Wolf,  Dis- 
sett,  de  Chium  et  Remph.  1741  ;  Gesenius,  Thesauru*,  pp. 
669,  670.) 

REMUS.   See  Roman  Histokt. 

REMUSAT,  Jean  Pierre  Abel,  a  celebrated  orien- 
talist, was  born  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  September  1788.  A 
severe  fall  which  he  received  in  infancy,  and  which  kept 
him  lying  on  his  couch  for  several  years,  was  the  means  of 
making  him  a  student.  Cut  off  from  all  the  engrossing 
bustle  of  life,  his  mind  eagerly  sought  for  amusement  and 
interest  in  books.  The  severest  studies  became  in  course 
of  time  mere  pleasant  exercises.  English  history,  botany, 
and  Latin  were  mastered  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  His 
mental  activity  continued  when  he  went  forth  again  into 
the  world,  and  began  to  fit  himself  for  being  a  medical 
man.  Besides  pursuing  his  professional  studies  with  great 
success,  he  applied  himself  to  oriental  languages.  At  length 
falling  in  with  a  magnificent  Chinese  work  on  botany,  and 
desirous  of  being  able  to  peruse  it,  he  began  to  learn  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written.  With  no  other  aid  than 
Fourmont's  Grammar  he  accomplished  the  task  in  the  course 
of  five  years ;  published  his  Essai  sur  la  Ijingue  et  la  Lit- 
terature  Chinoises  in  181 1[;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
appeared  before  the  world  as  a  Chinese  scholar.  The  great 
acquirements  of  Remusat  soon  came  to  be  recognised  in 
different  quarters.  The  academies  of  Grenoble  and  Besan- 
con  received  him  among  their  members.  The  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Paris  gave  him  the  diploma  of  doctor  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  was  also  patronized  by  the  great 
scholar  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  obtained  through  him  the 
appointment  of  chief  doctor  of  the  hospital  of  Montaigne. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  that 
the  good  fortune  of  Remusat's  career  really 
The  great  reputation  he  had  achieved  now 
him  for  promotion.  This  was  ably  seconded  by  his  cringing 
and  selfish  policy.  A  long  series  of  appointments  was  the 
result.   In  1814  the  newly-appointed  Chinese  professorship 
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t,  St  in  the  College  of  France  was  conferred  upon  him.  Not 
long  afterwards  lie  was  entrusted  with  the  cataloguing  of  all 
Itenan  i  :  tne  ci,jnC3e  WOrks  in  the  royal  library.  In  1818  he  was 
v  v  ■  '  elected  to  succeed  Visconti  in  the  editorship  of  the  Journal 
tJrs  Savant.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
oriental  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library.  There  was  in 
fact  almost  no  end  to  the  snug  post*  and  lucrative  sinecures 
which  he  obtained.  Nor  did  the  revolution  of  1830  in- 
terrupt the  flow  of  his  prosperity.  He  managed  to  remain 
in  possession  of  all  his  salaries  until  his  death  on  the  3d  of 
June  1832.  Itcintisjt  was  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Societies 
of  London  and  Calcutta,  and  of  many  other  learned  bodies. 

His  principal  works  are, — Plan  dun  Di&ionnair*  Ckinait,  8vo, 
1814;  Lt  Livre  dt*  Rfe&mptnet*  tt  tie*  Peine*,  translated  from  the 
Chines*,  in  8vo,  1816;  Mimoirt  tur  let  Liwree  Ckinoit  de  la  Billio- 
thique  du  Roi,  in  8vo,  1818  ;  Dtetriptian  du  Royaume  de  Camttoyt, 
from  tlw  Chinese,  in  8vo,  1819  ;  Mtauirtt  it  Antedotet  tur  la  Dynat- 
tit  de*  Ttyogeurt  Souutrain*  du  Japan,  In  8vo,  1820  ;  Hatoirt  dt  la 
VilU  A*  Kkatan,  from  the  Chinese,  in  8vo,  1820 ;  Rtektrtket  tar  let 
Lanauet  Tartaree,\n  4to,  1820 ;  KlemtnU  dt  la  Gram  ma  ire  Ckinoitt, 
in  Ufa,  1822;  IMujt  M/moirt*  tur  lu  Rtlationt  Politiauet  du  Pre- 
taier*  CMtitnt,  et  parttcuUtTtrntnt  dtt  Rout  dt  Franet,  arte  lt$  Em- 
ptrturt  Stonault,  in  410,  1822-24;  Mimoirttur  la  Vittt  Irt  Opinion*  dt 
Lao-Twt,  Pkilotophe  Ckinou,  in  4 to,  1823;  Reekertke*  Cknme,loai,,ue* 
tur  VOriaint  dt  la  llifrartkit  Lamaijnt,  in  4 to,  1824 ;  and  Ufmeirt 
isr  PUuiturt  Quettwni  Relative*  4  la  Geojrapkit  dt  I'Aru  Centrate,  in 
4to,  182S.  Toe  numerous  papers  wbicb  he  communicated  to  several 
scientific  journals,  and  to  the  Rioarapkit  UniptvteUe,  were  published 
under  the  titles  of  Melange*  Ariatiqutt.  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1825-2*3 ;  A"o«- 
rviu-r  Xl/ianye*  AUatiauee,  la  2  vols.  8vo,  1829 ;  and  Me'tauoei  Pot* 
thumtt  d'Uutoirt  ttdt  Litt/raturt  Orientate,  in  8vo,  1843. 

REMY,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-  Rhone,  on  a  plain  planted  with  groves  of  olive 
trees,  42  miles  N.N.W.  of  Marseilles.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  and  has  many  good  houses  in  an  antique  style.  The 
best  modern  edifice  is  the  town-hall ;  but  there  are  two 
interesting  remains  of  antirjuity, — a  triumphal  arch  and  a 
sepulchral  monument,  both  of  unknown  date.  St  Romy 
has  silk-mills  and  some  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  6024. 

KENAIX  (Flem.  Home),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  East  Flanders,  20  miles  south  of  Ghent.  It  lias 
three  public  squares,  with  a  fountain  in  each;  several 
churches  and  schools,  a  ruined  castle,  town-hall,  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  include  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
fabrics  ;  hats,  leather,  beer,  tobacco,  chocolate,  bricks,  tiles, 
pottery,  Stc.  A  large  trade  in  linen  is  carried  on  ;  and 
besides  weekly  and  monthly  markets,  there  are  two  annual 
fairs.    Pop.  11,670. 

REN  A  UDOT,  Ecsebe,  a  learned  orientalist  and  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1646,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church  at  the  Jesuits'  College.  lie  first  be- 
came notable  at  court  as  a  wonderful  young  scholar.  His 
exhaust  let*  linguistic  knowledge,  and  the  easy  way  in  which 
he  spoke  many  different  languages,  drew  towards  him  the 
regard  and  confidence  of  several  influential  personages. 
Colbert,  the  great  financial  statesman,  consulted  him  upon 
the  project  of  establishing  printing-presses  in  Paris  for  the 
oriental  languages.  The  king  himself  employed  him  in 
various  important  missions  to  England,  Spain,  and  other 
countries.  The  Cardinal  de  Noailles  likewise  took  him  to 
Rome  in  1700,  as  his  conclavist  in  the  conclave  for  the 
election  of  a  Pope.  Thus  encouraged,  Renaudut  spent  the 
chief  part  of  his  remaining  years  in  illustrating  the  history 
and  opinions  of  the  ancient  churches.  His  principal  works 
on  that  subject  were, — Defense  de  la  PtrpituiU  de  lu  Foi 
centre  lee  Monuments  Authentiqves  de  la  lleliijion  des 
Grecs  par  Jem  Aymon,  in  8vo,  Paris,  1  "OH  ;  I/tttoria 
Patriurc/tarumAlexandrinorum  Jacobitarum,  in  4to,  Paris, 
1713;  and  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  ColUctio,  in  2  vols. 
4to,  1716.  Rcnaudot  died  in  1720.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  above-mentioned  publications  ap- 
peared in  12mo,  Dublin,  1822. 
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RENDEL,  James  Meadows,  a  distinguished  civil  en-  Rtndei 
gineer,  was  born  at  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  H 
in  December  1799.  His  professional  talents  were  early  Ren<1,DarR 
developed  by  various  commissions  which  he  received  in  bit  * 
native  district.  Telford,  the  famous  engineer,  employed 
him  to  lay  down  considerable  lengths  of  turnpike  roads  in 
Devonshire.  The  Earl  of  Morley  entrusted  him  with  the 
construction  of  a  cast-iron  bridge  across  the  I -ary,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  within  Plymouth  harbour.  An  order  was  given 
to  him  to  build  a  floating  steam-bridge  for  crossing  the 
estuary  of  the  Dart  near  Dartmouth.  Ho  was  also  engaged 
in  surveying  nearly  all  the  harbours  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
England.  It  was  in  183S  that  Ren  del  settled  in  London, 
and  began  to  take  a  high  place  in  his  calling.  He  was  soon 
recognised  as  a  man  of  accurate  observation,  sagacious 
judgment,  great  professional  knowledge,  and  unwearied 
energy.  The  success  with  which  he  continued  to  execute 
his  numerous  commissions  brought  him  more  and  more 
into  repute.  At  length,  in  1843,  his  engagement  to  con- 
struct the  projected  docks  at  Birkenhead  was  the  occasion 
of  briuging  him  prominently  before  the  public.    The  enter- 

iirisc  met  with  opposition ;  the  case  was  laid  before  the 
cgislature ;  and  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness  before  the 
parliamentary  committees.  His  learned  and  lucid  evidence, 
and  the  able  and  successful  manner  in  which  he  maintained 
his  own  views,  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first 
engineers  in  the  land.  From  that  time  he  was  constantly 
engaged  throughout  the  country  in  projecting  and  conduct- 
ing large  public  works.  Among  his  most  important  enter- 
prises were  the  dock  at  Great  Grimsby,  and  the  harbours 
of  refuge  at  Holyhead  and  Portland.  Nor  did  his  talents 
fail  to  be  appreciated  beyond  the  limits  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Brazilian,  the  Prussian,  and  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ments in  turn  employed  him  to  make  certain  survey*  and 
reports.  The  viceroy  of  Egypt  appointed  him  a  member 
of  the  international  commission  for  examining  into  the 
practicability  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
city  of  Hamburg  too,  the  year  before  he  died,  engaged  him 
to  find  out  some  plan  of  preventing  the  bed  of  the  River 
Elbe  from  being  choked  up  with  mini  Rendel,  at  his 
death  in  1856,  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one 
of  the  council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

RENDSBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  on  the  confines  of  Schlcswig,  stands  in  a  flat, 
sandy  region  on  both  tides  of  the  Eidtr,  and  on  an  island 
in  its  centre,  26  miles  W.  of  Kiel,  and  54  N.N.W.  of 
Hamburg.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  defences  were 
destroyed  in  1852.  It  is  fur  the  most  port  well  built,  and 
consists  of  three  parts, — the  old  town  on  the  island,  the 
new  town  on  the  south  or  kit  bank,  and  the  Crown-work 
(Kron-tcerk)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  There  are 
two  market-places,  two  churches,  a  gymnasium,  an  arsenal 
(which  contained  until  recently  a  great  quantity  of  arms  of 
all  kinds),  an  hospital,  house  of  correction,  and  custom- 
house. The  manufactures  include  bells,  pottery,  tobacco, 
vinegar,  and  other  article*.  The  situation  of  the  place  is 
very  favourable  for  trade  and  navigation.  It  communicates 
with  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Eider,  and  with  the  Baltic 
by  the  Schleswig- Holstein  Canal,  which  joins  the  river 
here.  There  is  also  a  railway  from  this  to  Hamburg.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  site  of  the  old  town  was  occupied  by  a 
castle  called  ReinoMsburg,  which  was  for  a  long  time  alter- 
nately possessed  by  Denmark  and  Holstein.  The  date  of 
the  first  rUe  of  the  town  is  unknown ;  it  was  encircled  by 
walls  and  ditches  in  1539.  The  old  town  was  fortified 
■new  by  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark  (1669-71),  who  placed 
over  the  Holstein  gate  the  inscription,  "Eidora  Romani 
terminus  imperii,"  declaring  the  Eider  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  German  empire,  of  which  Rendsburg  is  consequently 
the  most  northern  town.  Additional  fortifications  were 
added  in  10fo,  1690,  and  1695,  so  that  the  place  became 
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•  fortress  of  the  second  class.  In  1848  Rcndsburg  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  and  Holstein  troops ;  and  on 
'  being  regained  by  the  Dane*  was  dismantled.  Pop.  10.000. 
RENE!  of  Anjoc/,  commonly  known  as  the  "good 
King  Kern',"  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Angers  in  1409. 
The  first  part  of  his  life  was  remarkable  for  a  course  of 
tantalizing  events.  He  had  not  long  obtained  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  in  right  of  his  wife,  when  An- 
thony, Count  of  Vaudemont  drove  him  from  it.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  intelligence,  that  hi*  brother  Louis  of  Anjou, 
and  Joan,  Queen  of  Naples,  had  died,  leaving  him  heir  to 
their  dominions,  reached  him  when  he  was  the  prisoner  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  unable  to  lay  hold  of  his  newly- 
acquired  right*.  It  is  true  that  he  was  soon  released  ;  but 
fortune  Mill  continued  to  make  him  her  sport.  Before  he 
had  been  four  years  on  the  Neapolitan  throne,  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  Ibrced  him  to  leave  his  crown  and  flee.  He  re- 
turned to  France  in  1442,  only  to  find  that  his  territories 
there  were  occupied  by  the  English.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Margaret  with  Henry  VI.  of 
England  in  1443  that  he  was  allowed,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  to  settle  down  in  undisputed  possession  of  a  part  of 
his  dominions.  This  severe  course  of  experience  did  not 
prevent  Rene  from  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
sustaining  the  mock  state  of  a  sovereign.  Establishing  a 
court  in  the  old  castle  of  Aix  in  Provence,  and  keeping  up 
the  empty  title  of  King  of  Naples,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
Jerusalem,  he  conducted  himself  more  like  a  monarch  in  a 
romance  than  a  prince  in  that  troublous  and  warlike  age. 
Dancing,  music,  painting,  and  poetry  were  his  serious  busi- 
ness. Troubadour*  and  knights-errant  were  his  only  cour- 
tiers. If  he  ever  came  out  among  ordinary  men  and  things, 
it  was  to  superintend  some  public  mime  or  pageant,  or  to 
introduce  some  luxury  among  his  subjects.  So  genial  and 
pleasant,  indeed,  was  his  ride  that,  after  his  death  in  1480, 
the  natives  of  Provence  long  cherished  the  memory  of  the 
"good  King  Rene."  As  recently  as  IMS  his  statue, 
in  marble  by  David,  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
of  Aix.  A  graphic  account  of  Rene  is  given  in 
Scott's  Anne  of  Grirrtlrin. 

RENFREW,  a  parliamentary  and  royal  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, the  capital,  but  not  the  largest  town,  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde.  6  miles 
VV.N.W.  of  Glasgow.  The  Cart,  an  affluent  of  the  Clyde, 
passes  <  lose  to  the  town  ;  and  there  is  al.-o  a  short  canal  be-  ' 
tween  Renfrew  and  the  Clyde.  A  single  street,  with  lanes 
diverging  from  it,  tnrm*  the  whole  town ;  and  the  only  build- 
ings of  importance  are  the  Established  church,  the  Free 
church,  town-house,  jail,  grammar  school  (endowed  by  King 
Robert  III.),  and  a  superior  school  established  in  1842. 
There  is  also  a  library  and  athencum.  Many  of  the  people 
are  employed  in  weaving  muslin  and  silk;  others  in  a 
bleachfield  near  the  town,  in  ship-building  yards,  iron  foun- 
dry, and  a  distillery  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  very 
little  trade,  though  Renfrew  has  a  quay  where  the  Clyde 
steamers  touch.  Weekly  markets  are  held  here.  The 
burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  nine  coun- 
cillors; and,  along  with  Dumbarton,  Port-Glasgow,  Kil- 
marnock, and  Rutherglen,  sends  a  member  to  " 
The  royal  family  of  Stuart  had  their  earliest 
this  parish,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  still  bears  the  title  of 
Baron  of  Renfrew.  Pop.  ( 1 K5 1 )  of  the  roval  burgh,  2722 ; 
of  the  i-arliamcntary  burgh.  2977. 

RENFREWSHIRE,  a  county  in  Scotland,  lying  be- 
tween 55.40.  and  55.  5H.  N.  U't.,  and  4.  14.  and  4.54. 
W.  Long.,  U  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lanarkshire,  on  the 
S.  by  Ayrshire,  and  on  the  N.  and  W.  bv  the  river  and 
:h  of  Clyde,  which  separate  it  from  the  shires  of  Dum- 
and  Argyle,  excepting  a  section  of  about  1300 
imperial  acres,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  opposite  the  town  of  Renfrew.  Its 
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length  is  31  \  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  13}  miles.  Renfrew. 
Its  area  is  234  square  miles,  or  150,000  acres.    Notwith-  *hir*- 
standing  the  small  extent  of  this  shire,  its  manufactures  v»s/~^ 
and  commerce  render  it  one  of  the 
Scotland. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  invasion,  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  this  part  of  Scotland  was  inhabited  by 
a  Celtic  tribe,  called  by  the  invaders  the  Damnii.  Alter 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  it  was  comprehended  in  the 
British  kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 

The  district  which  now  forms  the  county  of  Renfrew,  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  denominated,  from  one  of 
its  rivers,  Strathgryft  (the  valley  of  tlie  Gryfe),  and  at  one 
time  formed  part  of  the  shire  of  Lanark  or  Clydesdale.  It 
was  the  chief  patrimony  of  tlie  great  stewards  of  Scotland, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  by  the  sovereign  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Afterwards  it  was  called  the  barony  of  Renfrew, 
from  the  burgh  of  that  name,  where  the  stewards  long  had 
their  principal  residence.  In  1404,  thirty-three  years  after 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
King  Robert  HI.  granted  this  barony,  and  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  estates  of  the  steward,  to  his  son  and  heir 
James ;  since  which  time  tlie  eldest  son  of  tlie  sovereign 
has,  besides  his  other  title*,  borne  that  of  "  Baron  ot  Ren- 
frew." Soon  afterwards  this  barony  was  erected  into  a 
distinct  sheriffdom,  the  courts  of  which  were  held  at  Ren- 
frew till  the  year  1705,  when  they  were,  for  convenience 
sake,  removed  to  Paisley.  In  1815  the  county  was  formed 
into  two  wards,  termed  the  Upper  and  the  I<o»er,  with  a 
sheriff-substitute  for  each,  Paisley  and  Greenock  being  the 
seats  of  their  respective  courts. 

Renfrewshire  comprehends  sixteen  entire  parishes,  be- 
sides small  portions  of  those  of  Beitli  and  Dunlop  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  Govan  in  Lanarkshire.  Two  of  the  parishes, 
Eaglesbam  and  Cathcart,  belong  to  the  presbytery  ol  Glas- 
gow ;  the  other  fourteen  composed  tlie  presbytery  of  Paisley 
tor  a  long  time  prior  to  the  year  1834.  when  two  presby- 
teries were  formed  ;  that  of  Paisley,  consisting  of  nine  of 
these  fourteen  parishes ;  and  that  of  Greenock,  consisting 
of  the  other  five,  with  the  addition  of  Cumbraes  in  Bute- 
shire, and  Largs  in  Ayrshire,  both  of  which  parishes  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  presbytery  of  Irvine.  In  the  above 
enumeration  of  parishes,  those  which  are  so  quoad  sacra 
only  have  not  been  taken  into  account. 

About  two-thirds  of  this  county,  comprehending  the 
western  and  southern  sides,  are  hilly,  the  medium  elevation 
being  from  500  to  600  fccL  Mistylaw,  on  the  west,  which 
is  about  1210  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  re- 
presented as  the  highest  hill  in  the  county ;  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  a  neighbouring  height,  called  the  Hill  of 
Staik,  is  entitled  to  that  distinction,  being  a  few  feet  higher. 
Balagleich  is  one  of  the  highest  hills  on  the  south-east  side, 
being  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  hilly  dis- 
trict is  in  general  kept  in  pasture,  for  which  it  is  better 
adapted,  by  the  nature  of  its  surface,  than  for  tillage.  The 
cultivated  land,  which  forms  a  gently-rising  district,  lies  on 
the  north  and  north-east,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  county 
on  both  sides  of  the  Black  Cart.  Of  this,  the  | 
consists  of  low,  detached  eminences,  which  swell  in  i 
variety.  These  being  interspersed  with  copses,  and  often 
watered  at  the  bottom  by  winding  streams,  present  views 
remarkable  for  richness  and  variety.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a  more  beautiful  surface  any  where  in 
Scotland.  Much  of  this  tract  has  a  close  subsoil  of  small 
id  coarse  clav,  almost  impenetrable  to  water,  though 
•  here  many' flat  holms  of  great  fertility.  It  is  only 
between  Paisley  and  the  Clyde  that  the  country  sinks  down 
into  a  plain,  forming  the  flat  district  known  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Laighlamls."  The  length  of  this  beautiful  level 
tract  is  about  6  miles,  its  breadth  about  3,  and  its  area 
12,000  acre*.    Here  ibe  toil  ia  generally  a  deep,  rich 
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loam  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  sometimes  of  tile  nature  of 
what  is  called  "  carse  clay ;"  and  much  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  depo*iiion  of  vegetable  mould  from  the 
Among  the  hill*  in  the  S.W.  there  are 
nd  mosses,  the  largest  being  that  of  Kil- 


Likc  the  other  western  counties  of  Scotland,  Renfrew- 
shire lias  a  moist  climate,  with  frequent  rains ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing wind  is  from  the  south-west. 

Besides  the  Clyde,  w  hich,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
flows  along  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  this 
county,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  While  Cart,  the  Black 
Cart, 'and  the  Gryfe.  The  White  Cart,  which  rises  in 
Lanarkshire,  enters  Renfrewshire  from  the  south,  and  pur- 
sues a  winding  course,  first  westerly  towards  Paisley,  through 
which  it  passes,  and  then  northerly  towards  the  Clyde.  It 
is  joined  at  lnchinnan  Bridge  by  the  Black  Cart,  which  had 
previously  received  the  waters  of  the  Gryfe  at  Walkinshaw, 
above  Bamsford  Bridge;  and  these  united  streams,  which 
contain  nine-tenths  of  the  water  of  the  county,  full  into 
the  Clyde  about  3  miles  below  Paisley.  By  means  of  a 
short  canal,  which  was  cut  to  avoid  the  sludlows  at  lnch- 
innan Bridge  in  1786,  the  White  Cart  is  navigable  up  to 
Paisley.  Other  improvements  upon  this  river  are  in  pro- 
gress. Like  some  other  Scottish  streams,  it  was  once 
huiious  for  the  pearls  which  were  found  in  its  bed,  but  these 
have  disappeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Black  Cart  rises  from  Loch  Winnoch,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  called,  from  an  adjoining  estate,  Castle- Scmple 
Loch,  a  lake  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county. 
The  Gryfe  rises  in  the  west,  amongst  the  high  lands  cf  the 
parish  of  Greenock.  The  only  other  stream  deserving  men- 
tion is  the  Kipp  Water,  in  the  west  of  the  county,  which 
falls  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde  at  Innerkip.  All  these  streams, 
and  several  others  of  smaller  size,  independently  of  their 
importance  to  agriculture,  are  in  almost  every  part  of  their 
course  applied  by  the  industrious  and  ingenious  inhabitants 
to  the  various  purposes  of  manufactures.  A  ready  supply 
of  water  is  secured  by  means  of  reservoirs,  some  of  which 
are  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  considerable  lakes  ;  or  by 
enlarging  the  natural  lakes,  of  which  there  are  many.  These 
streams  and  lakes  contain  the  kinds  of  fish  that  are  common 
in  this  quarter  of  the  country. 

Two  important  railways  traverse  the  county.  Com- 
mencing at  Glasgow,  they  have  a  common  line  to  Paisley, 
from  which  the  one  leads  north-westwards  to  Greenock, 
and  the  other  south-westwards  towards  Ayr.  There  arc 
also  railways  from  Glasgow  to  Neilston,  and  from  Paisley 
to  Renfrew,  and  a  canal  from  Glasgow  to  Johnstone. 

The  minerals  of  Renfrewshire  are  of  great  importance, 
and  constitute  the  main  source  of  its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce; but  we  can  only  advert  to  them  very  generally. 
Coal,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are  wrought  at  Neilston,  one 
of  the  parishes  of  the  hilly  district ;  and  both  coal  and  lime 
have  been  found  in  the  flat  district  near  Renfrew.  The 
south-eastern  portion  belongs  to  the  great  western  coal 
region  of  Scotland ;  and  the  many  mines  which  arc  wrought 
at  Polmadic,  on  the  north-east  boundary ;  at  Hurlct,  three 
miles  south-east  from  Paisley,  where  it  lias  been  wrought 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years ;  and  at  Quarrelton, 
aouth-east  from  Johnstone,  give  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  the  people.  Limestone  abounds  in  various  parts, 
and  is  wrought  at  several  quarries.  Ironstone,  granite, 
pyrites,  alum,  &c  are  also  found.  Excellent  freestone, 
lying  near  the  surface,  is  wrought  at  various  places  in  the 
middle  district.  Greenstone,  or,  as  it  is  provineially  called, 
vhiiutone,  exists  in  immense  masses,  along  with  porphyry, 
in  the  west  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  proprietors  in  Renfrewshire  is  2G10;  the 
amount  of  real  property  in  1857,  L.282,196;  and  the  va- 
luation of  rent  for  1857-8,  L.315,630.  Among  the  noblc- 
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lemen's  seats  are  Hawkhead,  belonging  to 
;  Blantvre  House,  to  Lord  Blantyre ; 
..  Maxwell ;  Pollok  Castle,  to  Sir  Hew 
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the  seats  of  powerful  or  respectable  families.  This  shire 
was  anciently  covered  with  wood.  Even  now  it  is  orna- 
mented with  many  woods  and  plantations;  and  it  is  in 
general  well  inclosed. 

As  an  agricultural  district,  this  does  not  rank  so  high  a* 
some  others  in  Scotland.  Hardly  more  than  half  the  sur- 
face is  cultivated  ;  but  what  is  so!  has  the  advantage  of  the 
best  methods.  The  mode  of  farming  is  such  as  every  year 
to  leave  more  than  a  half  of  the  arable  land  in  grass,  on 
which  the  stock  chiefly  kept  is  cows,  the  most  part  of  whose 
milk  is  made  into  butter  There  are  few  cheese-dairies. 
Out  of  a  total  acreage  of  75,152,  under  a  rotation  of  crops 
in  1857.  occupied  by  tenants  paying  L.10  rent  and  up- 
wards, 47G5  acres  were  in  wheal,  417  in  barley,  17,098 
in  oats,  1232  in  beans,  206  in  vetches,  3470  in  turnips ; 
5729  in  potatoes,  221  fallow,  and  41,598  in  grass  and 
hay.  In  the  same  vear  the  total  number  of  horses  was 
3535  ;  of  cattle,  22,398;  of  sheep,  22,477  ;  of  swine,  1761 ; 
of  all  kinds  of  stock,  50,271. 

It  is  by  its  manufactures  and  commerce  that  this  county 
is  most  distinguished.  Goods  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  mus- 
lin fabrics,  arc  the  principal  articles  manufactured.  Cotton- 
mills,  bleachfields,  and  printtields  furnish  employment  tu  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Paisley  and  its  environs 
form  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufactures.  At  Greenock  and 
Port-Glasgow  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  of  the  county, 
and  indeed  a  great  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Scot- 
land, are  carried  on. 

According  tu  the  census  of  1851,  the  county  contained 
in  all  128  places  of  worship,  with  82,514  sittings.  Of 
the  former,  32  belonged  to  the  Established  Church  ;  29 
to  the  Free  Church ;  21  to  the  United  Presbyterians ; 
7  each  to  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics ; 
6  to  Wesleyans  ;  4  each  to  Reformed  Presbyterians  and 
Latter-Day  Saints  ;  3  to  the  Evangelical  Union  ;  2  to 
Episcopalians ;  1  each  to  the  Original  Secession,  the  Uni- 
tarians, and  the  New  Church ;  and  3  to  isolated  congrega- 
tions. There  were  also  105  public  schools,  with  10,30.5 
scholars;  and  103  private  ones,  with  5948  scholars;  be- 
sides numerous  evening  and  Sunday  schools.  The  total 
amount  of  public  expenditure  mi  education  in  Renfrewshire 
from  1833  to  1857  is  L.  10,505.  The  county  returns  a 
member  to  Parliament ;  and  the  constituency  in  1858 
was  2702.  The  Parliamentary  burghs  of  Paisley  and 
Greenock  have  each  one  member.  In  1851  the  county 
contained  10,760  inhabited  houses.  Pop.  (1811)  93,172; 
(1821)  112,175;  (1831)  133,443;  (1841)  155,072;  (1851) 
161.091. 

RENI,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  Moldavia, 
in  the  Bessarabian  territory,  ceded  by  Russia  in  1856,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Pruth,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Galatz.  It  has  a  harbour,  con- 
siderable navigation,  and  trade  in  wheat,  fish,  hides,  copper, 
wax  candles,  &c.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1850  was 
L.38,815  ;  that  of  the  imports,  L.35,593.  Pop.  (1849)  7314. 

RENNEI.I.,  Jamk.m,  an  eminent  geographer,  was  the 
son  of  a  captain  in  the  artillery,  and  was  born  near  Chutl- 
lcigh  in  Devonshire  in  1742.  His  early  distinction  was 
gained  in  the  active  service  of  his  country.  I  le  first  came 
into  note  as  a  fearless  and  enterprising  midshipman  at  the 
siege  of  Pondicherry.  He  next  appeared  more  prominently 
as  an  officer  in  the  Indian  array  of  Lord  dive.  His  skill 
and  bravery  in  that  capacity  soon  marked  him  out  lor  pro- 
motion. He  was  speedily  raised  to  the  rank  of  major.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  Ben- 
gal, a  post  which  he  held  until  hi*  severe  wounds  comptllcd 
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Bmiom.  him  to  return  to  England  in  1782.  Major  Rennel),  after 
V»y»/  his  re-settlement  in  his  native  country,  maintained  a  high 
place  among  men  of  learning.  A  Chart  of  Cape  Lagullas, 
a  Bengal  Atlas,  and  a  Map  of  Hindustan,  had  established 
his  reputation  an  one  of  the  first  of  English  geographer*. 
He  was  Mill  adding  to  his  fame  by  the  able  and  thorough 
way  in  which  he  continued  hi*  investigations.  His  mind 
fixed  itself  keenly  upon  every  geographical  subject  that  was 
brought  before  it.  All  the  provinces  of  literature  were 
carefully  and  patiently  explored  for  the  needed  information. 
Hit  conclusions  were  drawn  with  acuteness  and  sagacity  ; 
and  the  results  of  his  researches  were  laid  up  securely  and 
methodically  in  his  memory.  Nor  was  he  less  facde  in 
reproducing  his  acquisitions  for  the  (rood  of  the  public.  He 
assisted  Br  Vincent  in  writing  the  Voyage  ofNearchus.  He 
aided  Sir  William  Jones  in  some  of  that  great  scholar's 
oriental  work*.  He  likewise  illustrated  Mungo  Park's 
travels  by  an  accurate  and  elaborate  map.  At  the  same 
time  his  pen  was  busily  employed  in  producing  independent 
works  of  great  and  standard  value.  The  most  important  of 
these  were,  The  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus,  in  4to, 
London,  I  MX) ;  and  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  in  4to,  1814.  At  his  death,  in  March  1830, 
Major  Rennell  was  an  F.R.S.  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France  and  of 
other  foreign  societies.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

RENNES,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  lllc-et-V'ilaine,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ille  and  Vdaine,  60  miles  N.  of 
Nantes,  and  190  W.  by  S.  of  Paris.  The  latter  river  tra- 
verses the  town  from  E.  to  W.,  receiving  the  other  from 
the  N.  To  the  south  of  the  Vilainc  stands  the  old  or  lower 
town,  to  the  north  the  upper  or  new  town,  which  is  the 
finest  portion,  having  been  rebuilt  since  a  conflagration 
which  destroyed  it  in  1720.  These  separate  quarters  arc 
connected  by  three  bridges,  and  both  are  surrounded  by  an 
ancient  wall  and  towers.  Its  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and 
curiously-carved  wooden  houses,  give  to  the  lower  town  a 
very  picturesque  appearance;  the  other  portion,  though 
handsome,  is  uniformly  built  of  a  dull  grey  stone,  and  lias 
•  sombre  aspect.  One  of  the  mast  attractive  features  of 
Rennes  is  its  public  walks,  which  are  very  beautiful :  Le 
Mont  Thabor,  formed  of  the  garden  of  an  old  abbey,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  over  the  city  and  the  valley  of  the  Vi- 
laine;  Le  Mail  extends  between  two  canals  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers.  Resides  these  there  are  Le  Mont  de 
Madame  and  Le  Champ  de  Mars,  all  of  them  being  planted 
with  shady  trees.  One  of  the  ancient  gates  is  still  pre- 
served ;  it  is  that  by  which  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  after 
taking  a  solemn  oath,  entered  the  city  to  be  crowned  in 
the  cathedral.  This  is  now  a  modern  huilding,  large  and 
heavy,  with  two  square  towers;  the  interior,  in  the  Grecian 
style,  is  imposing,  but  lias  little  of  an  ecclesiastical  aspect. 
Some  of  the  other  churches  are  more  tasteful  in  architec- 
ture. The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  the  new  town,  and 
almost  the  only  ancient  one  that  has  escaped  destruction,  is 
the  court-house,  in  which  the  estates  of  Brittany  used  to 
meet.  It  contains  a  large  and  handsome  hall,  decorated 
with  paintings  and  other  ornaments.  Among  the  other 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a  fine  modern  pile,  containing  the 
public  offices,  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  schools  of  art  and 
architecture ;  the  theatre,  episcopal  palace,  barracks,  and 
arsenal.  There  arc  also  in  the  town  several  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  a  house  of  correction.  As  a  manufacturing  town, 
Rennes  is  not  of  very  much  importance,  though  then  is 
considerable  variety  in  the  articles  produced.  Linen,  sail- 
cloth, hosiery,  hats,  cordage,  fishing-nets,  starch,  glue,  lea- 
ther, paper,  playing-cards,  and  pottery  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  these.  The  trade,  however,  is  of  more  extent, 
and  is  much  facilitated  by  the  situation  of  the  town  and  its 
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means  of  communication,  the  Vilaine  being  navigable  for  Rannie. 
barges  up  to  this  point,  and  being  connected  with  the  sea 
by  canals  leading  to  St  Malo  and  Brest  Rennes  is  also 
connected  by  canal  and  railway  with  Nantes,  and  so  by  die 
latter  with  Paris.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  town,  and  butter,  wax,  honey,  and  poultry, 
from  the  surrounding  country.  Rennes  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  and  of  a  university-aca- 
detny,  besides  inferior  courts  of  law.  There  arc  large 
suburbs,  which  have  much  resemblance  to  the  town  itself. 
Condate  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  place,  and  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  tribe  called  Redone*,  from  whom  the  modern 
appellation  has  been  derived.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks ;  and  Clovis 
established  here  counts,  who  seem  to  have  been  subject  now 
to  the  French  kings,  now  to  the  kings  or  dukes  of  Brittany. 
When  Nomenoe,  in  the  ninth  century,  established  the 
independence  of  Brittany,  Rennes  was  made  the  capital, 
and  was  fortified  as  a  frontier  town  against  the  French  mo- 
narchy. Along  with  the  rest  of  Brittany,  Rennes  came  by 
marriage  to  the  French  crown  under  Francis  I.  The  town 
has  been  subjected  to  several  sieges ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  being  always 
firmly  attached  to  the  popular  cause.    Pop.  (1836)  38,945. 

RENNIE,  John,  a  distinguished  mechanist,  architect, 
and  civil  engineer,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  June  1761,  at 
Phantassie,  in  the  parish  of  Prestonkirk,  in  the  county  of 
East  Lothian.  His  father,  a  highly  respectable  farmer,  died 
in  1766,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  children,  of  whom  John 
was  the  youngest.  The  first  rudiments  of  his  education  were 
acquired  at  the  village  school ;  and  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  some  trifling  circumstance  in  early  life  gives  a  bent  to 
the  pursuits  and  fixes  the  destinies  of  the  future  man,  so 
it  fared  with  young  Rennie.  The  school  was  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  brook,  over  which  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  by  means  of  a  rustic  bridge  of  stepping-stones ;  but 
when  the  freshes  were  out,  the  only  alternative  of  crossing 
the  stream  was  by  means  of  a  boat,  which  was  kept  at  the 
workshop  of  Andrew  Mcikle,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  well 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  inventor  of  the  thrashing-ma- 
chine, and  many  improvements  in  agricultural  implements. 
In  passing  through  the  workshop,  which  stood  on  his  family 
property,  young  Rennie's  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to 
the  various  operations  that  were  in  progress,  and  a  great 
part  of  his  leisure  and  holiday  time  was  passed  therein. 
The  sons  of  Mtiklc  and  the  workmen,  seeing  the  great  de- 
light which  he  appeared  to  take  in  examining  their  labours, 
were  in  the  habit  of  indulging  him  with  their  tools,  and 
showing  him  their  various  uses.  His  evenings  were  chiefly 
employed  in  imitating  those  models  which  had  particularly 
attracted  his  attention  in  the  workshop  ;  and  it  is  known  in 
the  family  that,  at  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  he  had 
constructed  the  model  of  a  windmill,  a  pile-engine,  and  a 
steam-engine.  That  of  the  pile-engine  is  still  in  existence, 
and  is  said  to  be  remarkably  well  made. 

Having  continued  at  Preston  school  till  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  had  about  that  time  a  quarrel  with  his  schoolmaster, 
whom  he  deemed  incompetent  to  give  him  further  instruc- 
tion, and  therefore  entreated  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  school.  But  his  active  mind  soon  became  rest- 
less ;  fur  the  first  time  he  felt  the  hours  hang  heavily  on  his 
hands ;  and  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be  placed  under 
his  friend  Meikle,  he  employed  himself  with  this  ingenious 
mechanic  for  about  two  years ;  but  his  mind  expanding  with 
his  growth,  he  began  to  feel  that  the  progress  of  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  was  likely  to  be  retarded  by  a  constant 
application  to  manual  labour.  He  therefore  at  length  de- 
termined to  place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Gibson,  an 
able  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Dunbar,  where  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  so  particular  a  manner  that  David 
Loch,  general  inspector  of  the  fisheries  in  Scotland,  in  de- 
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iUnnU.  scribing  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  school  at  Dunbar  in 
^ 1778,  notice*  the  great  proficiency  displayed  by  young 
Rennie,  prophesying  that  at  no  distant  period  he  would 
prove  an  honour  to  his  country.  (Loch'* Essays  on  the  Trade, 
Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Fisheries  of  Scotland,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  21 1.)  From  this  school,  in  less  than  two  years,  he 
returned  to  Meikle,  with  a  mind  well  stored  with  every 
brunch  of  mathematical  and  physical  science  which  Gibson 
could  teach  him.  About  this  time,  Gibson  being  appointed 
master  to  the  public  academy  of  Perth,  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended young  Rennie  to  succeed  him  at  Dunbar.  But  his 
views  were  of  a  more  aspiring  cast.  As  a  matter  of  favour, 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  school  lor  about  six 
weeks,  when  he  returned  to  his  family,  occasionally  visiting 
and  assisting  his  friend  Meikle,  but  mostly  improving  him- 
self in  drawing  and  making  models  of  machinery.    I  lis 


easay  in  practical  mechanics  was  the  repairing  of  a 
corn-mill  in  his  native  village ;  and  he  erected  two  or  three 
others  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Resolved,  however,  that  these  mechanical  occupations 
should  not  interfere  with  his  studies,  he  laid  his  plans  so 
that  he  should  be  able  to  proceed  occasionally  to  Edinburgh 
with  a  view  of  improving  himself  in  physical  science,  lie 
there  attended  the  lectures  of  Professors  Robison  and 
Black,  and  formed  that  acquaintance  wiih  the  former  of 
those  gentlemen  which  was  gradually  raised  into  friend- 
ship, and  which  perhaps  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fortune  ;  fur  by  him  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Messrs  Bolton  and  Watt  of  Suho,  near  Birming- 
ham. With  these  gentlemen  he  remained  but  a  few  months 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  explanations  respecting  the 
plan  of  the  Albion  Mills,  then  erecting,  the  machinery  of 
which  he  superintended.  This  exactly  suited  his  views ; 
for,  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  deemed  the  capital  the 
proper  theatre  to  try  his  strength,  and  in  this  he  was  nut 


!  from  Edinburgh  to  Soho,  he  had  taken  the 
by  Carlisle,  Lancaster,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  different  mills  and  public 
works  in  those  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns; 
and  the  remarks  which  he  made  on  the  bridge  then  building 
over  the  Lune  at  Lancaster,  on  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  and 


lore  particularly  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  arc  distin- 
guished by  great  sagacity,  and  were  of  essential  use  to  him 


On  leaving  Soho,  he  again  made  a  tour  through 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Rotherliaro, 

For  some  time  after  he  was  settled  in  London  the 
Albion  Mills,  of  which  Bolton,  Watt,  and  Wyatt  were  the 
projectors  and  leading  proprietors,  and  who  engaged  him 
to  superintenil  the  execution  of  the  mill-work,  occupied  a 
great  share  of  his  attention.  Watt,  in  his  Notes  to  Pro- 
fessor Robison's  Account  of  tfie  Steam-Engine,  says,  that 
*  in  the  construction  of  the  mill-work  and  machinery  they 
derived  most  valuable  assistance  from  that  able  mechanician 
and  engineer  Mr  John  Rennie,  then  just  entering  into 
business,  who  assisted  in  placing  them,  and  under  whose 
direction  they  were  executed."  He  also  says  that  the 
machinery,  which  used  to  be  made  of  wood,  was  here  made 
of  cast-iron,  in  improved  forms;  and  thinks  that  this  was 
the  commencement  of  that  system  of  mill-work  which  has 
proved  so  beneficial  to  this  country.  In  fact,  Rennie's 
nulls  arc  the  most  perfect  species  of  mechanism  in  that 
way  that  exist,  distinguished  by  a  precision  of  movement 
and  a  harmony  and  proportion  of  parts  that  now  serve  as 
models  throughout  the  empire.  His  water-mills  are  so 
accuiately  calculated  that  every  particle  of  water  is  effec- 
tively employed,  and  none  of  it  lost,  as  in  the  common 
mode  of  constructing  water-wheels.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  difficulties  which  occurred  at  the  Albion  Mills 
with  regard  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  which 


required  all  the  ingenuity  of  that  extraordinary  genius  Watt, 
first  led  Rennie  to  the  study  of  that  branch  of  civil  engi- 
neering connected  with  hydraulics  and  hydrodynamics,  and 
in  which  he  soon  became  so  celebrated  as  to  have  no  rival 
after  the  death  of  Smeaton,  in  whose  steps,  he  always  used 
to  say,  he  was  proud  to  follow. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  even 
an  enumeration  of  all  his  great  works,  much  less  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  them ;  we  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves by  mentioning  some  of  the  most  important  design* 
and  undertakings  in  his  threefold  capacity  of  mechanist, 
architect,  and  civil  engineer  ;  three  branches  of  art  so  inti- 
mately blended  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  separation. 

First,  as  a  mechanist.  Immediately  after  the  completion 
of  the  Albion  Mills,  in  1786  or  1787,  Rennie's  reputation 
was  so  firmly  established  in  everything  connected  with 
mill-work  that  he  found  himself  in  a  very  extensive  line  of 
business.  To  him  the  planters  of  Jamaica  and  of  the  other 
West  India  Islands  applied  for  their  sugar-mills,  which  he 
constructed  in  a  manner  so  superior  to  the  old  ones  that  he 
soon  obtained  almost  a  monopoly  of  these  expensive  works. 
The  powder-mill  at  Tunbridge,  the  great  flour-mill  at 
Wandsworth,  several  saw-mills,  the  machinery  for  various 
breweries  and  distilleries,  were  mostly  of  his  manufacture  ; 
and  wherever  his  machinery  was  required  to  be  impelled  by 
steam,  the  incomparable  engines  of  his  friends  Messrs  Bol- 
ton and  Watt  supplied  the  moving  power ;  but,  contrary 
to  what  has  been  stated  in  some  oi  the  public  journals,  he 
never  had  the  least  concern  in  directing,  contriving,  or  ad- 
vising any  one  part  or  movement  of  the  steam-engine.  He 
also  constructed  those  beautiful  specimens  of  machinery, 
the  rolling  and  triturating  mills,  at  the  Mint  on  Tower  Hill, 
to  which  Bolton  and  Watt's  engines  Rive  motion  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  a  rolling-mill,  and  similar  machinery,  for  the 
mint  at  Calcutta. 

As  a  bold  and  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
be  considered  as  distinct  from  positive  architecture,  there 
was  nothing  in  Europe  that  could  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  Southwark  Bridge.  The  three  immense  arches,  the 
centre  one  of  240.  and  each  side  arch  of  210  feet 
consist  entirely  of  masses  of  cast-iron,  of  various 
dimensions,  put  together  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
fabric  of  hewn  stone  ;  a  method  of  employing  iron  which 
may  be  considered  to  form  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
bridge-building.  Various  sinister  predictions  were  enter- 
tained against  this  light  and  beautiful  bridge,  which  was  to 
be  rent  in  pieces  by  the  expansive  power  of  the  first  sum- 
mer's heat,  or,  if  it  escaped  that,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
first  winter's  cold  ;  but  it  has  stood  the  test  of  many 
and  summers,  and  appear*  not  to  feel  cither, 
applied  to  bv  the  East  India  Company  for  the  design  of  a 
cast-iron  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  die  River  Goomly  at 
Lucknow,  at  the  desire  of  the  nabob  vizier  of  Oude.  It 
consisted  of  three  arches  of  cast-iron,  the  centre  arch  90, 
and  each  of  the  other  arches  80  feet  span.  The  arches 
were  cast,  and  a  su|>crintending  engineer  sent  out  with 
them ;  but  on  their  arrival,  the  nabob,  in  one  of  those 
moments  of  caprice  to  w  hich  eastern  despots,  even  in  their 
ini|>otency,  are  so  liable,  changed  his  mind,  and  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  put  up. 

Secondly,  as  an  architect.  Since  there  are  few  parts  of 
civil  engineering  that  do  not  occasionally  require  the  aid 
of  architecture,  Rennie.  at  a  very  eiirly  age  of  his  pro- 
gress, was  called  upon  lor  a  display  of  his  skill  in  this  line. 
Amongst  his  first  undertakings  in  either  line  »a-  that  of 
the  Lancaster  Canal,  which  presented  many  difficulties,  and 
amongst  others,  that  of  carrying  it  by  an  aqueduct  over  the 
Lime,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
Being  one  uf  the  largest  fabrics  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and 
of  a  pleasing  design,  it  is  an  object  that  arrests  the  attention 
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R«aiit*.  of  strangers,  and  it  very  generally  admired.  The  bridge* 
of  Leeds.  Musselburgh,  Kelso,  Newton-Stewari,  Boston, 
New  Galloway,  and  a  multitude  of  other*,  attest  the  archi- 
tectural skill,  the  solidity,  and.  we  may  add,  the  good 
of  Rennie  ;  whiUt  a  thousand  smaller  ones,  with  the  vai 
lock*,  wharf-wall*,  quays,  embankments  appertaining  to 
emit,  river*,  and  harbours  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  so  many  proofs  of  his  diversified  talent,  and 
his  «kill  in  adapting  the  means  to  the  end.  The  breakwater 
in  Plymouth  Sound  can  scarcely  be  called  an  architectural 
work,  but  it  is  constructed  on  true  hydrodynamical  prin- 
ciples and  so  gigantic  in  its  dimension*,  and  cyclopean  in 
its  structure,  as  to  defy  equally  the  force  of  the  waves  and 
the  ravages  of  time.  To  Whitlby.  who  jealously  superin- 
tended the  execution  of  this  immortal  work,  the  highest 
praise  is  also  due  ;  nor  was  the  plan  finally  determined  on 
without  his  advice  and  assistance. 

Hut  the  architectural  work  which,  above  all  others,  will 
immortalize  the  name  of  Rennie,  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  a 
structure  which,  even  according  to  foreigners,  had  no  pa- 
rallel in  Europe  (and  if  not  in  Europe,  certainly  not  in  the 
whole  world)  lor  it*  magnitude,  its  beauty,  and  it*  solidity. 
That  a  fabric  so  immense,  presenting  a  straight  horizontal 
line,  stretching  over  nine  large  arches,  should  not  have 
altered  more  than  a  few  inches,  not  five  in  any  one  part, 
from  that  straight  line,  is  an  instance  of  firmness  and 
solidity  utterly  unknown,  and  almost  incredible  ;  but  all 
Rennie'*  works  have  been  constructed  for  posterity.  The 
bridge  of  Ncuilly,  which  the  French  ranked  a*  superior  to 
that  of  Waterloo,  actually  sunk  23  inches.  Rennie  made 
nothing  slight ;  nor  would  he  engage  in  any  undertaking 
where,  from  an  ill-judging  economy,  a  sufficiency  of  funds 
was  not  forthcoming  to  meet  hi*  views.  Another  work, 
executed  from  a  design  of  his,  is  that  of  the  stone  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  by  which  the  old  London  Bridge,  so  long 
the  disgrace  of  the  metropolis,  was  replaced.  His  design, 
which  was  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, out  of  at  least  thirty  that  were  offered,  consisted  of  a 
granite  bridge  of  five  arches,  the  centre  one  of  150  feet 
span,  being  one  of  the  largest  stone  arches  in  the  world 
which  has  been  constructed  in  modern  times.  Of  the 
bridges  which  connect  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  three 
have  been  built  from  the  designs  of  one  man  ;  a  fact  which 
mu«t  throw  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  Rennie,  and  be  re- 
garded with  a  fating  of  pride  by  the  most  distant  connection 
of  his  family. 

Thirdly,  as  a  civil  engineer.  The  first  great  attempt 
in  this  line  of  his  profession  was  the  survey  and  execution 
of  the  Crinan  Canal,  a  work  remarkable  for  the  multitude 
of  practical  difficulties  that  occurred  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  bold  undertaking,  it  being  necessary  in  many  places 
to  cut  down  through  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  60  feet ; 
and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  second  undertaking, 
the  Lancaster  Canal,  was  also  replete  with  difficulties, 
and  called  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  as  an  architect,  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  noticing  the  aqueduct  over  the 
Lune.  But  these  two  works  established  his  reputation 
as  a  civil  engineer,  and  his  opinion  and  assistance  were 
required  from  all  quarters.  His  faculties  were  now 
called  into  full  play,  and  they  expanded  with  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them.  The  following  arc  some  of  the 
most  important  of  those  the  execution  of  w  hich  he  person- 
ally attended:— Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Grand  Western,  Ken- 
nctand  Avon.  Portsmouth,  Birmingham,  Worcester,  besides 
many  others.  But  the  resources  ot  his  mind  were  displayed 
in  all  their  vigour  in  the  plans  and  construction  of  those 
magnificent  docks  which  are  at  once  an  ornament  to  the 
'  J,  and  of  the  utmost  utility  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tor are  these  splendid  and  useful  works  confined  to 

Greenock,  Leith, 
and  the  harbours  of 


Qneensferry,  Berwick.  Howth.  Holyhead,  Dunleary  (now  la*, 
called  Kingstown  Harbour),  Newhavcn,  and  several  others  —  — 
owe  their  security  and  convenience  to  his  labours.  But 
even  these  works,  splendid  as  they  are,  must  yield  to  what 
he  has  planned  and  executed  in  her  Majesty's  dockyards  at 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  and  Sheemess.  The 
last  was  a  mere  quicksand  of  40  feet  in  depth,  mixed 
with  mud  and  the  wrecks  of  old  ships;  the  whole  of  which 
was  excavated,  and  a  magnificent  basin  constructed,  with 
a  beautiful  surrounding  wall  of  granite,  with  which  three  of 
the  finest  dry  docks  in  the  universe  communicate ;  and 
that  imjwrtant  dockyard,  which  may  be  said  to  command 
the  mouth*  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway.  from  being  an 
and  detestable  place,  and  wholly  inefficient  for 


{ion.      i>or  are  uiusi-  sou-uum  »uu  u»ciui 

the  metro|wlis.  The  docks  at  Hull, 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin  attest  his  skill;  a 


its  purpose,  is  now,  by  being  raised  many  feet,  and  laid  out 
w  ith  skill  and  judgment,  one  of  the  most  convenient  in  the 
kingdom.  He  also  planned  the  new  naval  arsenal  at  Pem- 
broke, which  is  considered  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  building- 
yard.  The  repairing  of  the  pier-head  of  Ramsgate  harbour 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  skill.  The  violence  of 
the  waves,  acting  upon  the  bad  quality  of  the  stone,  had  so 
completely  undermined  it  that  the  stability  of  the  wliolo 
pier  began  to  be  endangered.  It  was  from  10  to  13 
feet  below  the  level  of  low-water,  spring-tide* ;  yet,  by 
means  of  the  improved  diving-bell  and  its  apparatus,  the 
pier-head  was  not  only  effectually  secured,  but  rendered 
more  solid  and  durable  than  it  originally  had  been.  In  the 
harbour  of  Howth  the  diving-bell  was  of  the  utmost  use  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  masons  who  have 
been  for  a  little  while  accustomed  to  work  under  water 
prefer  it — at  least  the  Irish  masons  do — to  w  orking  in  the  air, 
it  being  cooler  in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter ;  though 
an  increase  of  pay  for  submarine  work  is  probably  the  real 
cause  of  preference. 

The  last  effort  of  Rennie's  genius  to  which  we  shall  ad- 
vert was  the  drainage  of  that  vast  tract  of  marsh  land  bor- 
dering upon  the  rivers  Trent,  Witham,  New  \\ \  Hand,  and 
Ouse  which  for  centuries  past  had  bathed  the  skill  of  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  that  department  of  civil  engineering. 
Upon  the  same  principles,  he  laid  down  a  grand  scheme  for 
draining  the  whole  of  that  immense  district  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bedford  Level,  w  hich  has  in  part  been  carried 
into  execution  by  the  completion  of  the  Kau  brink  Cut, 
near  Lynn.  The  estimate  he  made  for  draining  the  whole 
amounted  to  L.I,200,(K>0. 

Rennie's  industry  was  very  extraordinary  ;  though  fond 
of  the  society  of  bis  select  In  ends,  and  of  rational  con- 
versation, he  never  suffered  amusement  of  any  kind  to 
interfere  with  his  business,  which  seldom  engaged  him 
less  than  twelve  hours,  and  frequently  fifteen,  in  the  day. 
His  conversation  was  always  amusing  and  instructive.  He 
possessed  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  and,  like  his  old  friend 
James  Walt,  told  a  Scotch  story  admirably.  As  a  travel- 
ling companion,  he  was  highly  entertaining  ;  he  knew  every- 
body on  the  road,  and  everybody  knew  John  Rennie.  Of 
an  ardent  and  anxious  mind,  and  naturally  impetuous,  he 
was  gilted  with  the  most  perfect  sell-control ;  and  the  irri- 
tation of  the  moment  was  seen  but  as  a  light  summer's 
cloud  passing  across  his  finely -marked  features,  which  were 
on  so  large  a  scale,  though  blended  with  much  mildness  as 
well  as  dignity,  as  to  obtain  for  his  noble  bust  by  Chantrey, 
when  exhibited  in  Somerset  House,  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Tonaat. 

Rennie  possessed  considerable  skill  in  bibliogranhv ; 
and  being  a  zealous  and  liberal  collector,  he  succeeded  in 
forming  a  very  valuable  library,  consisting  of  the  best  and 
rarest  books  in  all  the  branches  of  science  and  art,  of  voy- 
ages and  travels,  and  many  curious  books  in  the  black  let- 
ter ;  whilst  in  his  own  department  it  contained  every  work 
of  the  least  merit,  in  whatever  language  it  might  be  written. 
He  had,  beside*  a  good  collection  of  mathematical  and 
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Rent    astronomical  instruments,  and  frequently  spoke  of  erecting 
I       an  observatory,  but  did  not  live  to  carry  his  intention  into 
R#ptMa.  execution.    He  had  for  some  years  laboured  under  a  dis- 
of  the  liver,  which  had  apparently  yielded  to  the  usual 
It  place,  and  on  the  16lh  of 
October  1821,  after  a  lew  days'  illness,  he  expired  without 
a  struggle,  in  the  sixtieth  vear  of  his  age. 

Rennie,  in  1789,  married  Miss  Mackintosh,  who  died 
in  1806,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  young  children.  His 
remains  were  accompanied  to  St  Paul's  by  men  of  eminence 
in  the  arts,  in  science,  and  in  literature,  and  were  interred 
near  those  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  A  plain  granite  slab 
covers  his  grave,  on  which  is  inscribed  an  appropriate 
epitaph.  j.  b. — w. 

HEN  T.  See  Politic jll  Economt. 
KENTON,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
near  tile  right  bank  of  the  Levcn.  2  miles  N.  of  Dum- 
barton. It  ha*  an  Established  church,  a  Free  church,  and 
a  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  several  schools,  and  a 
library.  There  is  here  a  monument  to  Smollett,  who  was 
born  in  the  vicinity,  and  has  described  the  Leven  and 
adjacent  country  in  his  poetical  and  prose  works.  The 
people  arc  to  a  large  extent  employed  in  dyeing  and  bleach- 
ing establishments.    Pop.  2398. 

RENWICK,  Jamkn,  the  last  of  the  Scottish  martyrs, 
wa*  the  only  surviving  child  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Glencairn,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1662. 
After  he  had  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  the  Co- 
venanting faith,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  came 
boldly  into  action.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance which  was  tendered  to  him  at  his  lanreation.  At 
length  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the  covenanting  cause, 
by  repairing  to  Holland  at  the  request  of  the  praying  socie- 
ties of  Scotland,  for  the  purjwse  of  receiving  ordination. 
Rcnwick  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1683,  to  enter 
into  a  perfect  storm  of  persecution.  Daring  to  take  upon 
himself  the  task  of  preaching  to  the  scattered  Nonconform- 
ists in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland,  he  provoked  the 
savage  malignity  of  many  enemies.  The  government  set 
a  price  upon  his  head,  and  declared  him  an  outcast  from 
i  were  ready  to  hunt  him  down 
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wherever  he  appeared.  Even  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Co- 
venant came  to  misrepresent  his  patriotic  and  religious 
zeal.  He  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  shifts  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  ministerial  vocation.  Olten  did  he  cower  for  bed 
and  shelter  in  the  holes  of  die  ground.  Often  did  he  hold 
his  meetings  at  the  dead  of  night  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness. At  length  he  was  caught  one  Januarv  morning  on 
the  Cutlehill  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  February' 1688.  on  the 
scaffold  in  the  Grassmarkct,  he  met  his  death  with  the  ecsta- 
tic welcome  of  a  saint.    (See  Simpson's  Life  of  Rentcich.) 

REPEATING  CIRCLE.    See  Borda. 

REPP,  Tikiri.kik  Gi  umittosson.  a  learned  author,  was 
bom  as  Re\kiadal  in  Iceland  in  1794,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  known 
in  Britain  between  1823  and  1837  as  a  foreigner  of  great 
acquirements.  The  curators  of  the  Advocates'  Library  had 
brought  him  over  to  Edinburgh  to  be  their  sub-librarian. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  modern  languages  and  with 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  was  extensive.  Nor  was  he  incom- 
petent to  write  English.  In  1832  he  published  A  His- 
torical Treatise  on  Trial  by  Jury,  Wager  of  Law,  and 
other  co-ordinate  Forensic  Institutions  formerly  in  use 
in  Scandinavia  and  in  Iceland;  in  1833  he  wrote  an 
article  on  the  Advocates'  Library  for  the  Penny  Cyclopae- 
dia ;  and  about  the  same  he  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  the  country  several  translations  from  the  German  and 
Italian.  After  his  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1837,  Repp 
continued  his  literary  labours.  Among  other  works,  be 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  Danish,  entitled  Dano- Hungarian 
Discoveries,  Copenhagen,  1843;  and  compiled,  in  con- 
junction with  Ferrall,  a  Danish  and  English  Dictionary, 
l2mo,  Copenhagen,  1845.    He  died  in  18.58. 

REPRIEVE,  in  criminal  law  (from  Fr.  reprendre,  to 
take  back),  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  sentence  for  an  inter- 
val of  time,  by  which  means  the  execution  is  suspended. 
This  may  be  cither  before  or  after  judgment,  as  where  the 
judge  is  not  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  the  evidence,  or  the 
indictment ;  or  sometimes  if  any  favourable  circumstances 
appear  in  the  character  of  the  criminal,  in  order  to  give 
time  to  apply  to  the  crown  for  either  an  absolute  or  condi- 
tional pardon. 


REPTILIA:  REPTILES.1 


the  fishes  to  the  reptile  tribes,  it  is  among 
that  we  first  perceive  the  passage  from  tin 
the  terrestrial  or  air-breathing  animal,— s 


These  form  the  third  great  division  of  the 
dom,  and  in  systematic  works  on  natural  histc 
intermediate  position  between  the  class  of  birds  i 
of  fishes.* 

As  in  tracing  the  modifications  of  various  organs,  from 
the  toophitical  and  radiated  animals  to  the  molluscous, 
from  these  to  the  articulated  classes,  antl  onwards  through 

i  among  the  last  named 
the  truly  aquatic  to 
—to  the' respiratory 
such  tribes  are  naturally  those  which  excite  the 
greatest  and  most  peculiar  interest.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant classes  of  animals,  respiration  is  effected  in  one  or 
other  of  two  ways  ;  1*/,  cither  bv  certain  internal  cellular 
sacs,  for  the  reception  of  air,  called  lungs,  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  mouth  and  nose  by  means  of  the  trachea 
or  windpipe  ;  or,  Idly,  by  external  organs  called  gills,  which 
require  either  to  float  in  water,  or  to  be  in  some  other 
way  continually  immersed  in  that  fluid.  The  object  of 
both  contrivances  is  to  subject  the  blood  to  the  influence 
of  vital  air,  and  this  end  is  obtained  very  admirably,  though 


in  a  different  way,  by  each.  All  mammiferoua  animals,  in- 
cluding whales,  all  birds,  and  all  reptiles  (in  the  perfect 
state),  possess  the  first  form  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  all 
fishes,  and  several  reptiles  in  their  adolescent  condition,  are 
distinguished  by  the  second.  But  even  among  such  as  are 
furnished  with  true  lungs  we  observe  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  circulating  sytem. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  reptiles  in  general  con- 
sists in  this,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  transmitted 
through  the  lung*,  the  remainder  being  projected  by  the 
heart  directly  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  without  being 
specially  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans ;  whereas,  in  the  higher  classes,  such  as  man,  the  rest 
of  the  mammalia,  and  birds  the  whole  of  the  blood  must 
puss  by  the  lungs  before  it  is  retransmitted  to  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  circulating  system.  The  amphibious 
habits  oi  such  reptiles  u  in  ■nprovidtd  with  gull  result  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  power  which  they  thus  possess  of 
carrying  Ml  a  partial  circulation  of  the  blood  independent 
of  respiration.  The  respiration  of  animals,  or  the  proc 
by  which  the  blood  is  < 


»  Th.  n«tur»J  history  of  roptils.  is  frequently  treated  of 
vs.  b  !<».„  Jignlfiel  to  trtty. 


I  tenn  Er.PF.Tni.oov.  from  i.T„r...  nytift,  and  >«>«, 
1  See  Amku  KUMOoM. 
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frequent  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  which  takes  place 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  to  the  lungs  compared 
with  that  which  panes  directly  from  the  heart ;  and  as  it 
is  respiration  which  warms  the  blood,  and  produces  in  the 
I  their  susceptibility  of  nervous  irritation,  it  follows,  as 
rred  by  Cuvier,  that  the  blood  of  reptiles  is  cold,  and 
muscular  strength  much  less  than  that  of  bird,  and 
The  scat  of  their  sensations  is  also  much  less 
than  in  the  last-named  classes,  and  hence  many 
of  them  exhibit  life  and  motion  long  after  their 
been  severed  from  their  bodies.1 


■  beavers,  nor  even  whales,  are  truly  amphibious, 
for  they  cannot  sustain  their  existence  under  water  except 
by  the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  air  which  they  have  pre- 
viously inspired  at  the  surface.  In  like  manner,  neither 
the  frog  nor  the  tadpole  is  amphibious  (unless  it  may  be 
for  a  short  intermediate  period,  or  state  of  transition);  for 
the  former  seeks  the  water  merely  as  a  place  of  temporary 
resort,  in  which  it  cannot  breathe,  and  the  latter  is  entire- 
ly aquatic,  being  unprovided  with  lungs,  and  consequently 
unable  to  respire,  except  through  the  medium  of  water. 
A  frog,  therefore,  can  only  be  said  to  be  amphibious  in  as 
far  as  it  possesses,  at  two  different  periods  of  its  life,  the 
faculty  of  living  first  in  the  water  and  then  on  the  land. 
Born  with  gills,  and  destitute  of  external  members,  its 
form  and  functions  are  originally  rather  those  of  a  fish  than 
of  a  reptile  ;  but  as  it  advances  in  growth,  the  four  limbs 
become  developed,  the  tail  decreases  and  disappears,  the 
jaws  are  formed,  and  the  gills  absorbed,  and  their  functions 
supplied  by  lungs.  But  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  heart, 
already  mentioned,  enables  these  and  other  specie*  to  re- 
main submerged  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Among  the  many  wonderful  anomalies,  however,  with 
which  the  kingdomof  nature  presents  us,  there  exist  two 
truly  amphibious  animals  the  proteus  and  the  siren,  both 
of  which  arc  provided  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the 
gills  of  a  fish  and  the  lungs  of  a  terrestrial  creature.  But 
their  propensities  are  decidedly  aquatic.  The  former  inha- 
bits certain  subterranean  waters  in  Carniola,  the  hitter  re- 
joices in  the  muddy  marshes  of  South  Carolina.*  Both  will 
be  hereafter  noticed- 

The  amount  of  respiration  is  by  no  means  so  fixed  or  de- 
terminate among  reptiles  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  but  varies  with  the  proportion  which  the 
diameter  of  the  pulmonary  artery  bears  to  that  of  the  aorta. 
Thus,  turtles  and  lizards  respire  much  more  than  frogs  and 
others  of  the  class ;  and  from  this  results  a  much  greater 
difference  in  energy  and  sensibility  between  different  tribes 
of  Keptilia,  than  exists  among  the  members  of  the  class  of 
quadrupeds  or  bird*.  Reptiles  also  may  be  said  to  exhibit 
a  much  greater  variety  of  form,  aspect,  and  condition,  than 
either  of  the  classes  just  named ;  and  it  is  in  their  produc- 
tion that  nature  (as  we  are  wont  to  term  the  powers  of  the 
Omnipotent  Creator),  has  invented  the  roost  extraordinary 
forms  and  modifications  which  exist  among  the  vertcbrated 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

No  reptile  is  known  to  hatch  its  eggs,  and  in  the  Batra- 
chian  order  (frogs,  toads,  &c.)  fecundation  does  not  take 


place  till  after  the  female  has  excluded  the  so-called  ova,  Repttlla. 
which  in  such  cases  are  covered  merely  by  a  slight  and *■»*' Vw 
simple  membrane,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  a  shell.  The 
young  of  this  Batrachian  order,  on  leaving  the  egg,  bear 
the  general  form  of  fishes,  and  are,  moreover,  furnixhed  w  ith 
gills,  which  a  few  of  them  retain  even  after  acquiring  lung?, 
and  assuming  the  other  attributes  of  maturity.  Among  seve- 
ral of  the  egg- laying  species,  the  included  young  are  not 
only  formed,  but  far  advanced  at  the  period  of  laying ;  while 
a  few,  such  as  vipers  and  certain  lizards,  are  actually  born 
alive,  being  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  mother.  Hence 
the  expression  by  which  these  are  designated,  of  ©tw-tfiVi- 
parout.  Some  even  of  those  which  usually  lay  eggs  may 
be  rendered  viviparous  by  a  short  retardation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  laying,  as  effected  by  M.  Geoffroy  in  the  case  of 
certain  snakes  by  merely  depriving  them  of  water. 

Although  many  reptiles  arc  active  leapcrs,  and  even  run 
with  rapidity  for  a  short  distance,  the  coldness  of  their 
blood,  and  proportional  want  of  muscular  power,  induce  on 
the  w  hole  un  indolent  habit.  They  are  probably,  of  all  ver- 
lebrated  animals,  the  least  perfectly  endowed  with  the  power 
of  migratory  movement.  The  brain  is  proportionally  very 
small,  a  sea-tortoise,  for  example,  weighing  twenty-nine 
pounds,  having  been  found  to  possess  brains  to  the  weight 
only  of  two  drams,  that  is,  equal  to  not  more  than  an  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-sixth  part  of  the  entire  animal.  Now, 
we  know,  that  in  several  small  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the 
brain  exceeds  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  body. 
In  reptiles  indeed,  the  brain  seems  less  necessary  than 
among  other  vertebrated  beings,  to  the  exercise  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vital  functions  and  their  sensations  are  less  refer- 
able to  a  common  centre.  Connection  with  the  nervous 
system  is  also  much  less  necessary  to  the  contraction  of  their 
fibres  and  a  portion  of  their  flesh  possesses  its  irritability 
lung  after  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  heart 
beats  far  several  hours  after  being  extracted,  and  the  said 


e  bodv  itself  from  moving 
about  for  a  considerable  time.  The  cerebellum  in  several 
species  is  extremely  small,  a  fact  regarded  as  being  in  ex- 
act accordance  with  their  indolence  of  movement. 

The  small  size  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  admits  of  i 
tiles  suspending  their  respiration  without  arresting 
course  of  the  blood,  and  they  can  accordingly  dive 
easily,  and  continue  submerged  for  a  longer  time,  than  either 
uiammiferous  quadrupeds  or  birds.    The  cellules  of  the 


lungs  being  less  numerous  as  having  fewer  vessels  to  lodge 
upon  their  |>arietes  are  much  wider,  and  these  organs  have 


sometimes  indeed  the  form  of  simple  i 

They  are  all  provided  with  a  trachea  and  larynx,  al- 
though many  are  entirely  mute.  Their  blood  being  natu- 
rally cold,  they  have  no  need  of  such  integuments  as  fur  or 
feathers  to  retain  the  heat,  and  are  covered  either  by  scales 
or  a  naked  skin. 

Although  no  jwrtion  of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  external 
in  reptiles,  yet  among  crocodiles  there  is  an  appearance  of 
an  outer  meatus  auditoriut,  owing  to  the  skin  forming  a 
thick  cover  over  the  tympanum.  This  peculiar  formation 
is  sufficient  to  explain' a  passage  in  Herodotus,  who  states 
that  the  Egyptians  were  in  the  lmbit  of  suspending  jewels 
from  the  ears  of  the  crocodile. 

The  digestion  in  reptiles  is  extremely  slow,  and  all  their 
sensations  are  obtuse.    In  cold,  and  even  in  temperate  cli- 
they  tall  into  a  state  of  torpor  during  the  prevalence 


■  "  I**  muscles  des  reptiles  conirrrrnt  plus  long  temps  encore  leur  in-llabiliu'  que  crux  des  pouowns.  Xou»  svmu  vu  des  era. 
ptuds  d«  .nlamandres,  des  tortucs,  des  terpens  privea  de  la  tete  et  depnuHle*  de  leur  penu  depuis  plu»icurj  jours,  i-l  maintanus 
buuiides,  produire  encore  de*  mouvemen*  pendant  del  semaines  entierc.  ;  un  tort  lie  lem-stre,  du  poid«  des  pres  de  40  kilogrammes 
morte  depuis  plusirur*  jours  dant  le  cou  ctiit  tombc*  d»n«  crtlc  nurtc  de  flsccidite',  suite  de  la  raideur  qui  survienl  sprit  la  tnort,  dunt 
les  veux  en  particulier  avnicnt  la  corni.te  dessevbe'e,  manifcslcr  des  muureoien.  par  la  contraction!  el  la  retraction  de»  i 
te*  M  qu'on  .timul.it,  en  les  piquant,  les  mux.1 
s  Sec  Wilton.  Ilbuintwt,!  o/ZuoUm,  vol  i. 
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of  chill y  weather,  being  more  than  any  other  class  of  crea- 
'  tures  under  the  influence  of  temperature, — "  frigida  astu- 
antium  animalia ;"  and  what  is  truly  singular,  is  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Humboldt,  that  the  inverse  cause  produces  a 
corresponding  effect  on  some  of  the  species  of  tropical  cli- 
mates, the  caymans  or  crocodiles  of  South  America  becom- 
ing torpid,  and  entombing  themselves  in  mud,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  hottest  season. 

Indeed,  among  the  more  singular  features  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  reptile  race,  may  be  numbered  their  power  of 
enduring  long-continued  abstinence,  and  the  lethargic  state, 
infinitely  more  profound  than  the  winter  sleep  of  quadru- 
peds, into  which  they  yearly  fall.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  Mr  Jacobson  of  Copenhagen  has  recognised  in 
reptiles  a  special  arrangement  of  certain  vessels  which  con- 
stitute a  peculiar  venous  si/stem.  This  system  may  be  said 
to  exist  more  or  less  in  all  the  race ;  but,  rudimentary  in 
the  tortoises  and  crocodiles,  it  shows  its  chief  development 
among  the  other  Saurians,  and  the  Ophidian  and  Batrachian 
groups.  "  It  is  composed  of  the  veins  of  the  abdominal 
members,  the  pclvian  or  caudal  veins,  the  hinder  veins  of 
the  kidneys,  the  veins  of  the  oviductus,  a  great  portion  of 
the  veins  of  the  skin,  of  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  of  those  of  certain  organs  peculiar  to  the  reptiles. 
These  veins  combine,  and  form  one  or  many  trunks,  which 
proceed  cither  into  the  vena  porta  or  the  liver,  or  into 
Doth.  What  especially  distinguishes  this  system  is,  that  in 
it  a  part  of  the  veins  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  and  of 
the  skin,  proceed  to  distribute  themselves  into  the  liver. 
There  is  no  other  example  of  this  among  the  vcrtebrated 
animals.  Certain  special  organs  appear  connected  with  this 
venous  system  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  are  regarded  by 
Mr  Jacobson  as  proper  for  secreting  and  preserving  a  nu- 
tritive juice,  destined  to  be  re-absorbed  in  the  rigorous 
months  of  the  severe  season,  during  the  hybcrnal  slumber 
of  these  animals." 1 

In  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  reptiles  in 
general,  we  shall  here  briefly  observe,  that  they  augment 
in  number  as  we  advance  towards  the  equatorial  regions. 
While  Sweden  possesses  scarcely  a  dozen  snakes  and  lizards, 
about  three  or  four  frogs  and  toads,  and  not  a  single  tor- 
toise, the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  produce  about  forty 
snakes  and  lizards,  and  several  of  the  tortoise  tribe.  In 
Scandinavia,  liowever,  although  the  species  are  so  few  in 
number,  the  individuals  are  much  more  abundant  than  in 
Britain  ;  from  which  we  infer,  that  it  is  rather  the  want  of 
strong  continuous  summer  heat  than  the  actuality  of  our 
winter's  cold,  that  is  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  rep- 
tiles in  our  cloudy  clime.  As  soon  as  we  gain  the  southern 
extremity  of  Spain,  the  number  of  species  in  these  tribes 
greatly  increases,  and  in  Andalusia  the  African  complexion 
of  the  country  is  still  further  manifested  by  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  chameleon.  On  proceeding  further  south, 
not  only  does  the  number  of  reptiles  increase,  but  thev  also 
augment  in  size,  splendour,  and  ferocity,  till  from  the  Tro- 
pic of  Cancer  onwards  and  bevond  the  line,  we  meet  with 
crocodiles,  caymans,  boas,  and  other  giants  of  the  reptile 
race.  Several  species,  liowever,  even  in  sultry  latitudes, 
are  subjected  bv  their  peculiar  position  to  the  influence  of 
severe  cold.  Thus  the  axoiotl  of  Mexico  occurs  in  the 
chill  waters  of  lakes  elevated  above  8000  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea ;  and  the  salamander  (a  water  new  t)  of  Eu- 
rope is  frequently  found  frozen  up  in  ice  in  early  spring, 
without  being  destroyed.  Indeed,  Dufay  has  remarked,  as 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  those  very  animals  of  which  it 
once  was  fabled  they  could  withstand  the  fiery  flames,  are 
in  reality  endowed  with  the  almost  equally  surprising  power 
of  resisting  frost,  so  generally  fatal  to  the  life  of  reptiles. 


Although  we  have  now  endeavoured  to  state  a  few  of  BepUUa. 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  generalities  of  the  reptile  class,  y  ' 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  exhibits  such  a  singular  diversity  of  form 
and  aspect,  or  is  more  liable  to  exceptions  from  whatever 
features  we  may  incline  to  consider  as  general  characteris- 
tics. "  Aussi  les  reptiles,"  says  Baron  Covier,  "  presentcnt- 
ils  des  formes,  des  mouvementa,  et  des  proprietes  beau- 
coup  phis  varies  que  les  deux  classes  precedentes  (quadru- 
peds and  birds)  ;  ct  e'est  surtout  dans  leur  production  que 
la  nature  semblc  s'itre  jouee  a  imaginer  des  formes  bizarres, 
et  a  modifier  dans  tous  les  sens  possibles  le  plan  general 
qu'elle  a  suivi  pour  les  animaux  vertebres,  et  speciale- 
ment  pour  les  classes  oviparcs."  Among  no  animals  in- 
deed do  we  meet  with  beings  of  more  singular  farms  than 
in  the  class  Reptilio,  many  of  which  exhibit  an  aspect  so 
unusual,  so  grotesque,  and  even  so  formidable,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  imagination  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  to 
exceed  the  "  dread  realities"  of  nature.  Although  the  ma- 
jority are  oviparous,  some,  as  we  have  said,  produce  their 
young  alive.  Many  have  four  legs,  some  only  two,  which 
vary  from  an  anterior  to  a  posterior  pair,  while  the  entire 
tribe  of  serpents  have  no  legs  at  all.  Some  have  their  bo- 
dies more  or  less  closely  beset  by  scales,  varying  in  size 
from  extreme  tenuity  to  the  strength  and  thickness  of 
mailed  armour ;  many,  as  the  numerous  tribes  of  frogs,  are 
defended  only  by  a  soft  and  mucous  skin  ;  as  many  more 
are  shut  up  in  a  strong  bony  box-like  covering,  within  which 
they  dwell,  as  in  an  impregnable  castle.  The  greater  num- 
ber possess  a  tail,  but  several  entirely  want  that  organ. 
Numerous  tribes  live  unceasingly  in  the  water,  others  pass 
their  infancy  in  moist  abodes,  their  maturer  years  on  terra 
fir  ma,  provided  in  the  former  case  with  gills,  in  the  latter 
with  lungs  for  respiration.  Marshes  and  muddy  swamps, 
the  dry  and  desert  sands,  the  umbrageous  woods,  the  up- 
land mountains,  the  "resounding  shores,"  are  all  alike  per- 
vaded by  one  or  many  of  the  numerous  forms  of  reptile 
life.  The  subterranean  proteus  fears  the  light,  though  deal- 
ing in  no  deeds  of  darkness  ;  the  agile  lizard,  "  all  scaled 
silver  bright,"  bosks  delighted  beneath  the  beams  of  the  most 
brilliant  sun,  "  no  cloud  in  heaven."  Some  are  fierce  and 
carnivorous,  others  gentle  and  herbivorous.  The  most  dead- 
ly poison  is  distilled  by  many,  while  entire  tribes  are  quite 
innocuous;  and  while  some  arc  resplendent  in  burnished 
gold  and  azure,  "  like  mailed  angels  on  a 
many  exhibit  the  last  stage  of  ugliness  in 

worse 

Tban  fable*  yrt  have  feigned  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  popular  superstitions  of 
various  countries,  the  reptile  race  have  been  almost  always 
clothed  in  revolting  attributes,  and  that  the  worship  ac- 
corded them  was  one  not  of  gratitude,  but  fear.*  Victor  or 
vanquished,  they  seem  ever  to  have  borne  a  cruel  and  pes- 
tilential character,  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  the  prowess  both  of  gods  and  men  was  call- 
ed into  frequent  and  vigorous  exercise  for  their  subduction. 
"  Glorious  Apollo"  pursued  the  enormous  Python  with 
his  unerring  shafts;  the  dreadful  Achcloiis  was  strangled 
by  the  son  of  Jove,  in  spite  of  folds  "  voluminous  and 
vast ;"  the  Hesperian  gardens  and  the  golden  fleece  were 
protected  by  fierce  dragons ;  Perseus,  from  the  dripping 
head  of  Medusa,  sowed  with  serpents  the  arid  Libyan  sands ; 
and  gorgons  and  furies,  discord  and  envy,  are  armed  by 
the  poets  w  ith  snakes,  "  as  appropriate  emblems  of  their 
ministry  of  vengeance." 

It  was  chiefly  on  the  comparative  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  respiration,  and  of  the  organs  of  movement,  that 
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REPTILIA. 


Oirinnit.  M.  Brognlart  founded  the  four  great  onfall  of  the  cla»s 
-  v'-— '  Kept  ilia,  which  are  now  no  generally  adopted  in  tlie  work* 
of  systematic  authors.1    They  are  as  follows. 

\tt.  The  Chelonias  Reptiles  (turtles,  tortoises,  &c), 
of  which  the  heart  is  provided  w  ith  two  auricles  and  the 
body,  borne  on  four  legs,  is  contained  as  it  were  within  an 
upper  and  an  under  buckler,  formed  by  o  peculiar  structure 
of  the  ribs  and  sternum. 

"id,  The  Saurian  Reptiles  (crocodiles,  lizards,  Ac.% 
which  have  likewise  two  auricles  and  four  legs,  but  the 
body  is  covered  with  scales. 

Srf,  The  Ophidian  Reptiles  (or  serpents),  which  have 
a  heart  furnished  with  two  auricle*,  but  the  body  is  desti- 
tute of  legs. 

4/A,  The  Batraciiian  Reptiles  (frogs,  toads,  Ac),  in 
which  the  heart  has  only  a  single  auricle,  the  body  is  naked, 
and  the  majority  of  species  undergo  a  kind  of  transition  as 
they  advance  in  age,  from  the  form  of  a  fish  with  gills  to 
that  of  a  quadruped  with  lungs.  Some,  however,  as  already 
mentioned,  never  lose  their  gills,  and  a  few  have  only  a 
single  pair  of  legs. 

Our  notices  of  the  various  genera  of  the  different  orders 
must  be  here  extremely  brief;  and  in  the  following  slight 
sketch  we  shall  adhere,  as  we  have  done  in  most  of  our 
zoological  treatises,  to  the  systematic  exposition  of  Baron 
Cuvicr.* 

Obdeb  L—CHELONIA.  CHELONIAN  REPTILES. 

The  various  groups  of  this  order  are  known  to  English 
readers  by  the  general  names  of  tortoise  and  turtle, — the 
former  appellation  being  usually  bestowed  on  those  which 
dwell  on  land,  the  lutter  on  such  as  inhabit  water.  The 
heart  is  composed  of  two  auricles,  and  of  a  ventricle  with 
two  unequal  chambers  communicating  with  each  other. 
The  blood  from  the  body  enters  into  the  right  auricle,  that 
from  the  lung  into  the  left ;  but  both  streams  mingle  to- 
gether more  or  less  in  passing  by  the  ventricle. 

All  the  species  of  this  order  are  distinguished  at  first 
sight  by  the  peculiar  armature  in  which  the  body  is  con- 
tained, and  which  consists  of  an  upper  and  under  buckler, 
nearly  meeting  along  their  edges,  and  permitting  only  the 


head,  limbs,  and  tail  to  appear  externally.  The  upper  Cfcelonla. 
buckler,  called  the  earaptice,  is  formed  by  the  rib*,  which-'™  v 
amount  to  eight  pair,  extended  and  united  by  toothed  su- 
tures between,  and  having  bony  plates  adhering  to  the  an- 
nular portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  so  connected  that 
all  these  parts  are  rendered  motionless.  The  under  buckler 
is  called  the  plastron,  and  is  composed  of  portions  which 
represent  the  stemum,  and  which  ore  usually  nine  in  num- 
ber. A  kind  of  lateral  edging  or  frame-work,  consisting  of 
osseous  pieces,  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  sternal  or  carti- 
laginous portion  of  the  ribs,  and  w  hich  in  one  sub-genus 
even  continue  cartilaginous,  surrounds  the  carapace,  bind- 
ing and  uniting  together  the  ribs  by  w  hich  it  is  composed. 
Thus  the  cervical  and  caudal  vertebra:  alone  retain  the 
power  of  distinct  movement.   (">ee  Plate  I.,  fig.  I.) 

These  two  bony  envelopes  being  covered  immediately 
by  skin  or  scales,  the  shoulder-blade  and  all  the  muscles  of 
tlie  neck  and  fore-arms,  instead  of  having  their  attachments 
over  the  ribs  and  spine,  as  in  other  animals  are  supported 
from  beneath  these  parts ;  and  the  same  peculiarity  occurs 
in  relation  to  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity  and  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs,  so  that,  as  Baron  Cuvier  observes,  a 
turtle  may  be  termed  "  tin  animal  retourne''  as  if  it  had 
been  turned  inside  out. 

The  vertebral  extremity  of  the  shoulder-blade  articulates 
with  the  cam:  nice;  and  the  opposite  end,  which  may  he  re- 
garded as  Analogous  to  the  clavicle,  articulates  with  the 
plastron  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  shoulders  form  a 
ring  through  which  the  usophagus  and  wind-pipe  pass. 
A  third  bony  branch,  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  direct- 
ed downwards  and  backwards,  represents,  as  in  birds,  the 
coracoid  process,  but  its  posterior  extremity  is  free. 

The  lungs  are  much  expanded,  and  lie  in  the  same  ca- 
vity with  the  other  viscera.  The  thorax  being  immove- 
able in  the  majority  of  species,  it  is  by  the  play  of  the 
mouth  that  the  C'helonians  respire, — holding  the  jaws  closed, 
and  alternately  lowering  and  raising  tlie  hyoid  bone.  The 
first  movement  permits  the  air  to  enter  by  the  nostrils,  and 
then  the  tongue  closing  the  interior  opening,  the  second 
movement  forces  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

The  C'helonians  have  no  teeth,  but  their  jaws  are  fur- 
nished with  a  horny  substance  like  the  mandibles  of  birds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chclytct,  in  which  they  are  cover- 


«  J?.«J  rfW  Clarification  Natneellt  it,  Reptiles,  Paris,  IH05. 

«  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  works  on  reptile*  in  general.  We  do  not  hrre  nam*  ttuwc  svstematic  writers  who  hsve 
treated  of  the  class  in  question  merely  in  the  course  of  their  universal  exposition  of  the  animal  kingdom,  although  they  are  elsewhere 
referred  to  in  the  progress  of  the  present  treatise. 

J.  N-  I  jmrciiti,  Specimen  Medic***,  ejhibeus  rynopssn  RepUllnm  emendalam,  cam  expertmentis  circa  venena  el  anlidota  Reptilium  Juitrii- 
ecrum,  1"IJU.  Thin  work  has  been  since  attributed  to  M.  Winterl,  a  chemist  of  Vienna,  who  ii  merely  named  hv  I-aurenti,  on  the 
terminal  page,  as  having  been  a  co-labourer  In  his  therapeutical  experlnwnls.  LsrapMf,  llittoire  .Vaturcile  des  Quadruples  Oviprsret 
ct  dee  Serpens,  2  vols.  4lo,  1(88-90.  The  Abbe*  Honnaterre  i»  tbe  author  of  the  text  which  accompanies  the  (dates  of  reptiles  in  the 
French  tCncydoptVlie,  under  tbe  title  of  Tableau  Kucfcioptdiaur  ct  M,thodiaue  dee  trtrii  Hiruer  dt  U  Xuture  (Bryitaloeit  el  Ophtotogit),  4lo, 
171'  4M).  1^  J.  M.  Daubentori  composed  Let  Quadruped's  Ovipares  et  les  Serpens,  in  Dictlonnoiet  dct  Auimaux  VetUhtis,  torn.  ii.  part. 
dt  rF.ncyelop.  Method.  J.  G.  Schneider,  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  has  not  published  any  general  work  on  reptiles,  but  has  written 
extensively  on  various  groups.  His  productions  are  the  following : — Amphiblorum  Phutio/tfiar  Spertm.  i.  and  11.  1797-  Amp/Mhrum 
nulurolis  et  litlem  ut  Fasciculus  primus,  nmlinrne  Rmas,  Catamilas,  Rujvnes,  Solamandras,  et  lludroe,  in  genera  et  species  descriptas  notisqnt 
suis  distinetos,  1799.  Fasciculus  tecundus,  continens  Crocodiles.  Scintvs,  C/utmarsauros.  Jtuos,  f'seudoboas,  Khpes,  Angues,  Amphisbttnas,  Or. 
cilias,  1801.  l-atreille,  Hutolrt  Natnrelte  des  Reptiles,  four  vol*,  small  l2rao,  1'IH.  I)r  Shaw,  General  Zoology,  vol.  iii — Amphibia, 
VU)  >.  V,  M.  Dsudin,  llistoire  Xolurrllt  des  Reptiles,  eight  volte  Bvo,  1802-3.  Alex.  Rrogniart,  Kisui  iTnne  Classification  Saluretic  des 
Reptiles,  180ft.  M.  Opprl,  Die  Otduungen  Familieu  und  GattnHgen  dee  R'ptU'tcu,  als  Piodrom  emer  Xalurgesvhichte  dersttben,  one  vol.  4to, 
1811.  Wan.  Merrem,  Tentamm  Syslrmatls  AmpbUAorum,  one  vol.  Bvo,  1820.  A.  H.  Haworth.  A  Letter  on  the  Itmarv  Arrangement 
of  the  Class  of  Reptiles,  in  the  Philosophical  Mogntint  for  1825.  p.  372.  K.  J.  Fit«in(rer.  A'eue  Class  fixation  der  Rep'tUien.  one  small 
vol,  4to,  1H2".  Hitgen.  A  Classification  of  Reptiles,  in  Xovs  Ada  Acad.  Sat.  Cnr.  for  1828.  Rory  St  Vincent,  Ritumi  <f Brpitoiogic, 
cms  first  Sal.  des  Reptiles,  12mo,  1828.  J.  Wagler.  Xatu'Tiches  system  der  Amphibu-n,  one  vol.  flvn,  1830.  We  hsve  also  by  the  same 
author  Ieones  et  Descriplionet  Ampbibiorum,  two  fascic,  folio,  1830,  as  well  as  soma  explications  and  critical  remarks  on  Se'ba'a  plates 
of  reptiles  ;  his,  1X33,  ninth  cahirr,  p.  8S5).  J.  K  Gray,  Synopsis  Repiilium,  part  Int.  1831  :  and  later  in  the  same  year,  Synopsis  of 
the  Species  of  the  Chus  Rtptilin,  In  Griffith's  Animal  Kinydom,  end  of  vol.  ix.  John  Halter,  licitrayt  fur  Anatomis  unj  Xsturgesekiehu 
der  Ampbibien,  In  Zi-lteehrift  fur  Physiologic  van  Ticdemann,  4c,  No.  19,  p.  190,  1832,  H.  T.  Schinx,  A'a»ur^«itAir.Aw  nnd  Abbildungen 
der  Rcptiiitn.  4  fascic.  l.ri.  «tn,  1833.  We  conclude  tbe  list  with  a  refine,  to  a  work  already  named,  and  frequently  hereafter 
quoted,  the  Erpttob^i,  (Jen/role,  on  Uistoir.  Saturells  complete  dts  Reptiles,  of  Messrs  Dumeril  and  Bibron.  The  best  and  latest  work 
on  one  class  of  Urn  ilia,  the  Serpents,  is  £nai  sue  la  I'kunonomie  des  Serpens  at  M.  Mehtegel,  superintendent  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Ijovden,  published  in  two  8ro  volumes  and  a  folio  volume  of  plates,  at  the  Hague  in  1837.  A  partial  translation  of  It,  by 
Professor  Traill,  appeared  at  Kdinburgh,  1843. 
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Coelonia.  ed  with  skin.  Their  tympanic  cavity  and  palatine  arches 
are  fixed  to  the  cranium,  and  immoveable.  The  tongue  U 
short,  and  beset  with  fleshy  filaments.  The  stomach  U 
simple  and  strong,  the  intestines  of  medium  length,  and 
unfurnished  with  a  cax-um.  The  bladder  is  very  large. 
The  females  in  this  order  prpduce  eggs  provided  with  a 
hard  shell.  The  males  of  many  species  may  be  recognised 
bv  the  greater  concavity  of  the  plastron.1 

The  limbs  of  (la  Ionian  reptiles  being  so  confined  be- 
tween the  carapace  and  plastron,  their  powers  of  locomotion, 
at  least  on  land,  ore  very  limited.  They  can  scat  eel y  raise 
their  bodies  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  they  ad- 
vance by  a  slow,  awkward,  and  apparently  embarrassed  ac- 
tion. Rut  the  aquatic  species  being  provided  with  fin-like 
members,  and  dwelling  amid  a  fluid  well  adapted  to  their 
me,  the  flat  and  smoothly  expanded  bodies  of  these  crea- 
tures glide  along  with  great  ease  and  considerable  swift- 
ness. Such  of  the  land  species  as  inhabit  temperate  coun- 
tries pass  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  tor- 
pidity, having  previously  excavated  or  taken  possession  of 
some  secure  and  subterranean  retreat.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  extremely  long  lived.  The  marine  species  are  more 
tropical  in  their  distribution  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
hybernation  takes  place  among  them.  They  are  often  met 
with  many  hundred  leagues  from  land.  They  deposit  their 
eggs  on  sandy  shores,  w  here  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun, — the  process  of  laying  being  usually  carried 
on  during  the  night. 

The  dimensions  of  animals  of  this  order  exhibit  a  great 
range,  some  being  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  while  others 
attain  to  a  gigantic  size,  and  weigh  many  hundred  pounds. 
They  are  all  extremely  tenacious  of  life, — whether  under 
the  effects  of  long- continued  abstinence  while  being  con- 
veyed from  distant  regions,  or  when  suffering  from  the 
infliction  of  grievous  wounds.  Indeed  they  will  live  for 
months,  or,  as  it  is  alleged,  even  for  years,  without  any  food, 
and  will  show  decided  symptoms  of  life  and  locomotion  for 
several  weeks  after  their  heads  have  been  severed  from 
their  bodies. 

The  whole  of  this  order  was  formerly  contained  in  the 
old  and  unrestricted  genus  Testcuo  of  Linmcus,  divided 
by  Cuvier  into  the  five  following  generic  groups,  of  which 
the  distinctive  characters  are  mainly  derived  from  the  form 
and  covering  of  the  carapace,  and  from  the  feet, 

Gencs  Testcdo,  Brogn.  Tortoises.  Carapace  bulged, 
supported  bv  a  solid  bony  frame-work,  and  soldered  by  the 
greater  portion  of  its  lateral  edges  to  the  plastron.  Legs 
as  if  truncated,  the  toes  extremely  short,  and  united  almost 
to  the  nails,  of  which  there  are  five  to  the  fore-feet,  and 
four  to  the  hinder,  all  thick  and  conical. 

ibsist  on  vegetables,  are  too 
but  we  shall  indicate  a  few 


The  species,  most  of  whi 


numerous  to  be  here  describe 
of  the  more  noted  or  remarkable. 

The  Greek  tortoise  (  T.  Graca,  Linn.)  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  European  kinds,  and  occurs  in  most  of  the 
countries  which  surround  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  several 
islands  of  that  sea.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  broad  and 
equally  bulged  carapace,  its  relieved  scales,  granulated  in 
the  centre,  striated  on  the  margins,  and  spitted,  or  rather 
marbled,  with  black  and  yellow  ;  in  the  centre  of  its  pos- 
terior margin  there  is  a  small  prominence  slightly  curved 
over  the  tail.  The  Greek  tortoise  lives  on  leaves,  fruits, 
and  insects.  It  sleeps  throughout  the  winter,  pairs  in 
spring,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  resembling  those  of  a 
pigeon.  It  seldom  attains  to  the  length  of  twelve  inches  its 
general  extent  being  from  six  to  eight.  This  species  has 
been  known  to  reach  an  extraordinary  old  age.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  has  been  often  recorded.  It 


is  that  of  a  tortoise  wluch  was  introduced  into  the  archie-  Chdonla, 
piscopal  garden  at  Lambeth  in  the  time  of  Archbishop'' — 
Laud,  about  the  year  1033,  and  continued  there  till  1753, 
when  it  died,  as  was  supposed,  rather  from  accidental  ne- 
glect than  the  effect  of  old  age.  Its  shell  is  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  palace.  The  Greek  turtle  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food  in  some  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
According  to  Forskal,  it  retires  under  ground  in  September, 
and  re-appears  in  February.  In  this  country  it  hybernates 
later,  and  does  not  emerge  so  soon.  It  lays  its  eggs  in 
June,  in  a  small  hole,  which  it  scratches  in  some  sunny 
spot,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  autumn,  being  on  their 
first  exclusion  about  the  size  of  walnuts. 

Of  the  foreign  species,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for 
size  is  the  Indian  tortoise  ( 7*.  Indica,  Vosm.),  first  describ- 
ed by  M.  Perrault.  It  has  been  taken  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel,  and  sometimes  measures  four  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  with  a  height  or  convexity  of 
fourteen  inches.  The  shell  is  brown,  reflected  or  turned 
upwards  over  the  neck  ;  and  there  is  a  tubercle  on  each  of 
the  three  anterior  scutella. 

Other  species  are  less  remarkable  for  size  than  for  the 
beautiful  distribution  of  the  colours  by  which  they  are  adorn- 
ed. Such  is  the  geometrical  tortoise  (  T.  gcomeltica.  Linn.), 
w  hich  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  symmetrical  regularity 
w  ith  which  the  yellow  rays,  and  the  alternate  lines  of  brown 
and  yellow,  are  disposed  upon  the  scales  of  the  upper  shield. 
Certain  species  have  the  anterior  part  of  the  shield  move- 
able, while  in  others  the  posterior  portion  is  in  tliat  condi- 
tion. The  former  constitute  the  genus  Pvxis  of  Mr  Bell, 
while  the  latter  pertain  to  the  genus  Kinixis  of  that  au- 
thor. 

Gencs  Emts,  Brogn.    Fresh-water  tortoises. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  preceding  by  more  important  characters  than 
the  greater  separation  of  the  toes,  which  are  terminated  by 
longer  nails,  and  have  their  intermediate  spaces  filled  up  by 
membrane.  The  number  of  the  nails  is  the  same,  but  the 
form  of  their  feet  enables  them  to  indulge  in  more  aquatic 
propensities.  Their  envelope  is  generally  of  a  flatter  form 
than  that  of  the  terrestrial  species,  and  the  majority  live  on 
insects,  small  fishes  &e.    (See  Plate  I,  fig.  2.) 

One  of  the  best  known  of  this  group  is  the  speckled  tor- 
toise (T.  Eurapan,  Schn.;  T.  orbicularis,  Linn.),  a  small 
species,  pretty  widely  distributed  over  the  southern  and  east- 
ern countries  of  Euro|>c.  Its  carapace  is  of  an  oval  form, 
but  slightly  convex,  rather  smooth,  of  a  blackish  colour,  be- 
set with  innumerable  small  yellow  spots.  Its  length  seldom 
exceeds  ten  inches.  This  creature  inhabits  lakes  marshes, 
and  muddy  places.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food,  on  which 
account  it  is  sometimes  kept  in  ponds  appropriated  to  the 
purpose,  and  fattened  with  lettuce  leaves,  bread,  and  other 
substances  It  may  also  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  and  fed  with 
outs  scattered  on  the  floor.  These  it  eats  readily,  especially 
when  they  have  begun  to  germinate.  Its  natural  food, 
however,  is  said  to  consist  of  insects,  slugs,  &c.  It  deposits 
its  eggs  in  warm  and  sandy  places  and  Marsigli  alleges  that 
an  entire  year  elapses  before  they  are  hatched. 

Another  species  of  this  genus  is  tit  Hourbtust  of  the 
French  (T.  luturia.  Linn.),  commonly  called  the  mid-tor- 
toise.  It  is  a  small  animal,  with  a  flattish  brown-coloured 
shield,  and  a  tail  of  considerable  length,  which,  instead  of 
being  kept  bent  inwards,  is  stretched  out  in  walking.  It  is 
well  known  in  France,  and  is  particularly  plentiful  in  Lan- 
pucdoc  and  many  parts  of  Provence.  It  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  such  abundance  in  a  lake  of  about  half  a  league 
in  w  idth  in  the  plain  of  Durance,  that  the  neighbouring  |>ea- 
snntry,  on  one  occasion,  almost  entirely  sustained  thcm*elvei 
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upon  thcra  continuously  for  three  month*.  Though  the  spc- 
'  cies  is  aquatic,  it  always  lay*  it*  eggs  on  land.  When  the 
young  arc  first  hatched  they  do  not  measure  above  six  lines 
in  diameter.  Like  most  other  tortoises,  it  may  be  tamed, 
•od  it*  love  of  slugs  and  snails  makes  it  a  useful  adjunct  to 
"  en.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  however  bc- 
I  to  the  horticulturist,  it  is  a  dangerous  inmate  of  the 
nd,  where  it  attacks  and  destroys  the  inhabitants, 
(iting  them  till  they  become  enfeebled  through  loss  of 
,  and  then  dragging  them  to  the  bottom,  where  it 
quietly  devours  everything  but  the  bones  and  some  of  the 
cartilaginous  parts  of  the  head.  The  air-bladder  also  is 
often  left,  and,  swimming  on  the  surface,  gives  notice  of  the 
depredation  done  below.  The  mud-tortoise  walks  with 
greater  quickness  and  activity  than  the  ordinary  land  spe- 
cies, especially  on  even  ground. 

The  painted  tortoise  (  T.  picta)  likewise  pertains  to  this 
enus.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  creature,  with  •  smooth,  ra- 
i  shield,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  each  compart- 
;  bordered  by  a  yellow  band.  It  is  a  North  American 
es,  often  seen  congregated  in  clear  sunny  weather  along 
;  sides  of  rivers  on  stones  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  from 
which  it  plunges  into  the  water  on  the 
It  swims  swiftly,  but  walks  slowly,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
voracious,  sometimes  even  destroying  ducklings  by  seizing 
their  feet  and  dragging  them  below 


A  few  species  with  the  neck  more  elongated  (such  as  T. 
UmgicoUU,  Shaw)  form  the  genus  Hydrasfis  of  Bell.  There 
are  also  some  peculiar  species  called  tortues  a  boUe  by  the 
French,  in  which  the  plastron  or  lower  shield  is  divided 
into  two  by  a  moveable  articulation.  These  tortoises  can 
close  their  carapace,  and  so  shvit  themselves  up  as  in  a  box, 
after  having  drawn  in  their  head  and  legs.  Such  is  the 
close  tortoise  ( T.  rlauta,  Gmel.),  so  called  on  account  of 
the  peculiarity  fust  alluded  to.  The  shell  is  of  great 
strength,  and  although  the  creature  itself  rarely  exceeds  a 
few  inches  in  length,  it  remains  uninjured  under  a  weight  of 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds.    It  occurs  in  different  parts  of 


ncs  seen  in  dry  and  sultrv  situations, 
lice,  and  even  snakes  "Men  it  is  said  to  seize  by  the 
middle,  and  crush  to  death  bv  draw  ing  them  within  its  shell. 

Others  have  the  tail  and  limbs  by  muc  h  too  large  to  be 
withdrawn  into  the  shell.  Such  is  the  long-tailed  tortoise 
(T.  Hrpeutina,  Linn.),  a  fre>h-water  species,  native  to  the 
■  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is  known  under 
of  snapping  turtle.  It  is  of  considerable  size, 
s  weighing  twenty  pounds,  and  seizes  upon  its  prey 
(fish,  ducklings,  &c.)  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  stretch- 
ing out  its  neck,  and  uttering  a  hissing  sound.  Its  grasp 
is  so  tenacious  that  it  will  suffer  itself  to  be  lifted  up  by  a 
stick  rather  than  quit  its  hold.  The  tail  is  almost  as  long 
as  the  body,  and  is  beset  by  sharp  raised  ridges.  The  plates 
of  the  shield  assume  a  somewliat  pvramidal  form.  (See  Plate 
I.,  fig.  3.) 

ft;-.:-  Cheloxia,  Brogn.  Turtles,  or  sea-tortoises.  This 
group  differs  from  all  the  preceding  in  its  long,  flat,  fin- like 
feet,  with  the  toes  closely  united,  and  enclosed  within  the 
membrane.  The  first  two  toes  of  each  foot  alone  are  fur- 
nished with  nails,  one  or  other  of  w  hich  often  drops  off  at 
a  certain  term  of  life.  The  different  portions  of  the  lower 
shield  do  not  form  a  continuous  plate,  but  arc  variously 
dentated,  and  have  large  intervals  covered  by  cartilage 
alone.  The  rib*  are  narrow,  and  separate  Irom  each  other 
at  their  outer  portion;  but  the  circumference  of  the  shield 
is  occupied  throughout  by  a  circle  of  pieces  corresponding 
to  the  sternal  ribs.  The  interior  of  the 
tirely  beset  by  sharp  cartilaginous  |>oints 
the  stomach. 

To  illustrate  the  prevailing  habits  of  these 
we  shall  extract  the  following  notices 


veral  species  of  sea  turtle,  from  one  of  those  delightful  pa-  • 
per*  with  which  Mr  Audubon  has  enlivened  his  Omitho-> 
logical  Biography.  That  gentleman's  observations  were 
made  chiefly  among  the  Tortugas,  a  group  of  low  uninha- 
bitable islands,  or  rather  bunks  of  shelly  sand,  which  lie 
about  eighty  miles  from  Kev  West,  off  the  peninsula  of  the 
I  loridas.  As  usual,  the  author  intermingles  his  minuter 
notices  of  natural  history  with  very  pleasing  sketches  of 
the  general  features  of  the  surrounding  scene.  "  If  you 
have  never  seen  the  sun  setting  in  those  latitudes,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  make  a  voyage  for  the  purpose ;  for  I 
much  doubt  if,  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  the  de- 
parture of  the  orb  of  day  is  accompanied  by  such  gorgeous 
npiiearaiicts.  Look  at  the  great  red  disk  increased  to  triple 
its  ordinary  dimensions !  Now  it  has  partially  sunk  beneath 
the  distant  line  of  waters,  and  with  it*  still  remaining  half 
irradiates  the  whole  heavens  with  a  flood  of  golden  light, 
purpling  the  far-off  clouds  that  hover  over  the  western  ho- 
>n.  A  blaze  of  refulgent  glory  strcums  through  the  por- 
of  the  west,  and  the  masses  of  vajiour  assume  the  tern- 
-  molten  gold.  But  the  sun  has  nit  vi- 
and from  the  east  slowly  advances  the  gray 
which  night  draws  over  the  world."  "  Slowly  ad- 
ig  landward,  their  heads  alone  above  water,  are  ob- 
served the  heavily-laden  turtles,  anxious  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  well-known  sands.  On  the  surface  of  the 
gentlv  rippling  stream,  I  dimly  see  their  broad  forms,  as 
they  toil  along,  while  at  interval*  may  be  heard  their  hur- 
rieii  breathings,  indicative  of  suspicion  and  fear.  The  moon, 
with  her  silvery  light,  now  illumines  the  scene,  and  the 
turtle  having  landed,  slowly  and  laboriously  drags  her  heavy 
body  over  the  sand,  her  <  flappers'  being  better  adapted  for 
motion  in  the  water  than  on  shore.  Up  the  slope,  how- 
how  industriously  she  re- 


Layer 


ever,  she  works  her  way,  and  - 

moves  the  sand  beneath  her,  casting  it  out  on  cither  side, 
ler  layer  she  deposits  her  eggs,  arranging  them  in 
careful  manner,  and,  with  her  hind  paddles,  brings 
the  sand  over  them.  The  business  is  accomplished,  the 
spot  is  covered  over,  and  with  a  joyful  heart  the  turtle 
swiftly  retires  towards  the  shore,  and  launches  into  the 
deep."  "  There  are  tour  different  species  which  are  known 
by  the  nanus  of  the  green  turtle,  the  kawk-bill  turtle,  the 
and  the  trunk-turtle.  The  first  is  ron- 
of  food,  in  which  capacity  it  is 
to  most  epicures.  It  approaches  the  shores 
and  enters  the  bays  inlets,  and  rivers  early  in  the  month 
of  April,  after  having  spent  the  winter  in  the  deep  waters. 
It  deposits  its  eggs  in  convenient  places  in  two  different 
times  in  May,  and  once  again  in  June.  The  first  deposit  is 
the  largest,  and  the  last  the  least,  the  total  quantity  being 
at  an  average  about  two  hundred  and  forty.  The  hawk- 
bill  turtle,  whose  shell  is  so  valuable  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, being  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  is  the 
next  w  ith  respect  to  the  quulity  of  its  flesh.  It  resorts  to 
the  outer  keys  only,  where  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  two  sets, 
first  in  July,  and  again  in  August,  although  it  '  crawls' 
the  beaches' of  these  keys  much  earlier  in  the  season,  as  if 
to  look  for  a  sate  place.  The  average  number  of  its  eggs 
is  about  three  hundred.  The  loggerhead  visits  the  Tortu- 
gas in  April,  and  lays  from  that  period  until  late  in  June 
three  sets  of  eggs  each  set  averaging  a  hundred  and  seven- 
ty. The  trunk-turtle,  which  is  wmietirocs  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  which  has  a  pouch  like  a  pelican,  reaches  the 
shores  latest.  The  shell  and  flesh  arc  so  sort,  that  one  may 
push  his  finger  into  them,  almost  as  into  a  lump  of  butter. 
This  spccicis  tlic retort  in  considered  ti&  the  least  valuable* 
and  indeed  is  seldom  eaten,  unless  by  the  Indians  who, 
ever  alert  when  the  turtle  season  commences  first  carry  off 
the  eggs,  and  afterwards  catch  the  turtles  themselves.  The 
average  number  of  eggs  which  it  lay*  in  the  season,  in  two 
sets  may  he  three  hundred  and  fifty." 
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"  The  loggerhead  and  the  trunk  turtles  are  the  least  cuu 
'  tiuus  in  choosing  the  places  in  which  to  deposit 


They  form  a  new  hole  each  time  they  lay,  and  tlw  1 
second  is  generally  dug  near  the  first,  as  if  tile  animal  were^ 
quite  unconscious  of  what  hail  befallen  it.    It  will  readily 
be  understood,  that  the  numerous  eggs  seen  in  a  turtle  on 
it  up  could  not  be  all  laid  the  same  season.  The 


Ltl  bv  an  individual  in  one 
hundred,  whereas,  if  the  i 


may  amount  to  four  hundred,  whereas,  if  the  animal  is 
caught  on  or  near  her  nest,  as  I  have  witnessed,  the  re- 
maining eggs,  all  small,  without  shells,  and  as  it  were  thread- 
ed like  so  many  large  bends,  exceed  three  thousand.  In 
"  found  that  number,  the  turtle  weighed 


the  Maine,  between  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Florida,  or  enters 
Indian,  Halifax,  and  other  large  rivers  or  inlets,  from  which 
it  makes  iu  retreat  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  betakes  it- 
self to  the  open  sea.  Great  numbers,  however,  arc  killed 
by  the  turtlers  and  Indians,  as  well  as  by  various  species  of 
carnivorous  animals,  as  cougars,  lynxes,  bears,  ana  wolves. 
The  hawk-bill,  which  is  still  more  wary,  and  is  always  the 

most  difficult  to  surprise,  keeps  to  the  sea-islands.  All  the  nearly  four  hundred  pounds.  The  young,  soon  after  being 
species  employ  nearly  the  same  method  in  depositing  their  hatched,  and  when  yet  scarcely  larger  than  a  dollar,  scratch 
eggs  in  the  sand}  and  as  I  have  several  times  observed  their  wav  through  their  sandy  covering,  and  immediately 
them  in  the  act,  I  am_enaWed^to  present  you  wjith  a  cir-  1 

mostly  on  fine  calm  moonlight  nights,  the  turtle  raises  her 
head  above  the  water,  being  still  distant  thirty  or  forty 
yards  from  the  beach,  looks  around  her,  and  attentively  ex- 
amines  the  objects  on  shore.    Should  she  obs 
likely  to  disturb  her  intended  operations,  she  et 
hissing  sound,  by  which  such  ol  her  many 
unaccustomed  to  it  are  startled,  and  so  are 
to  another  place,  although  unseen  by  her. 
hear  any  noise,  or  perceive  indications  of  danger,  she  in- 

but 


stantly  sinks  and  goes  off  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  but 
should  everything  be  quiet,  she  advances  slowly  towards 
the  beach,  crawls  over  it,  her  head  raised  to  the  full  stretch 


the 

of  her  neck,  and  when 


she  has  reached  a  place  fitted  for 


her  purpose,  she  gazes  all  around  in  silence.  Finding  '  all 
well,'  she  proceeds  to  form  a  hole  in  the  sand,  which  she 


body  with  her  html 
i  dexterity  that  the 
'  fall  in.  The  sand  is  raised  alternately 
t,  as  with  a  large  ladle,  until  it  has  accu- 
I  her,  when,  supporting  herself  w  ith  her  head 
and  fore  part  on  the  ground  fronting  her  body,  she  with  a 
spring  from  each  flapper  sends  the  sand  around  her, 
tering  it  to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  In  this 
the  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  ir 

ire  than  two  feet.  This  labour  I  have  seen  per- 
in  the  short  period  of  nine  minutes.  The  eggs  arc- 
ed one  by  one,  and  disposed  in  regular  layers  to 
r  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  sometimes  nearly  two 
The  whole  time  spent  in  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion may  be  about  twenty  minutes.  She  now  scrapes  the 
loose  sand  back  over  the  eggs,  and  so  levels  and  smooths 
the  surface,  that  few  persons,  on  seeing  die  spot,  could  ima- 
gine anything  had  been  done  to  it.  This  accomplished  to 
her  mind,  she  retreats  to  the  water  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, leaving  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the  heat  of  the 
sand.  When  a  turtle,  a  loggerhead,  for  example,  is  in  the 
act  of  dropping  her  eggs,  she  will  not  move  although  one 
should  go  up  to  her,  or  even  scat  himself  on  her  back,  for 
it  seems  that  at  this  moment  she  finds  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed at  all  events,  as  she  is  unable  to  intermit  her  labour. 
The  moment  it  is  finished,  however,  off  she  starts;  nor 
would  it  then  be  possible  for  one,  unless  he  were  as  strong 
as  a  Hercules,  to  turn  her  over  and  secure  her."  "  Persons 
who  search  for  turtles'  eggs  are  provided  widi  a  light  stiff 
cane,  or  a  gun-rod,  with  which  they  go  along  the  shores, 
probing  the  sand  near  the  tracks  of  these  animals,  which, 
however,  cannot  always  be  seen,  on  account  of  the  winds 
and  heavy  rains  Uiat  often  obliterate  them.  The  nests  are 
discovered  not  only  by  men,  but  also  by  beasts  of  prey,  and 
the  eggs  are  collected  or  destroyed  on  the  spot  in  gnat 
i  parts  of  the  shores  hundreds  of  tur- 
i  to  deposit  their  eggs  within  the  space  of  a 


to  the  1 
"  The  food  of  the  green  t 
plants,  more  e*|>ecially  the  grass-wrack  (Zuster'a  marina), 
which  thev  cut  near  the  roots,  to  procure  the  most  tender 
and  succufent  parts.  Their  feeding  grounds,  as  I  have  else- 
where said,  are  easily  discovered  by  floating  masses  of  these 
plants  on  the  Hats,  or  along  the  shores  to  which  they  resort. 
The  hawk-billed  species  feeds  on  sea-weeds,  crabs  various 
kinds  of  shell-fish  and  fishes  ;  the  loggerhead  mosdy  on  the 
fish  of  conch-shells  of  large  size,  which  Uiey  are  enabled, 
by  means  of  their  powerful  beak,  to  crush  to  nieces  with 
apparently  as  much  ea*e  as  a  man  cracks  a  walnut.  One 
which  was  brought  on  board  the  Marion,  and  placed  near 
die  fluke  of  one  of  her  anchors,  made  a  deep  indentation  in 
that  hammered  piece  of  iron  that  quite  surprised  me.  The 
trunk-turtle  feeds  on  mollusc*,  fish,  Crustacea,  sea-urchins, 
and  various  marine  plants.  All  the  species  move  through 
the  water  with  surprising  speed  ;  but  the  green,  and  hawk- 
billed  in  particular,  remind  you,  by  the  celerity  and  ease  of 
their  motions,  of  the  progress  of  birds  through  the  air."1 

We  shall  add  a  few  brief  notices,  chiefly  to  connect  the 
preceding  observations,  and  such  as  follow,  widi  die  syste- 
itic  names  bestowed  by  naturalists. 
Our  first  species  is  Chtlonia  myda$,  commonly  called  the 
een  turtle,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  iu  external  colour, 
*  its  fat,  beloved  by  aldermen,  assumes,  when  the 
is  in  high  condition,  a  decidedly 
This  tint  is  by  unit 


particularly  Zosltra 
it  is  particularly  fond.  The 


of  thirteen  plates,  which  do  not  lie  over  each 
the  manner  of  tiles.   Those  of  the  cei 


central  or  upper  line  are 
the  form  of  regular  hexagons.  The  green  turUe 
is  a  reptile  of  gigantic  proportions,  sometimes  measuring 
six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds.  Its  flesh  forms  an  agreeable  and  healthy 
aliment  to  sea-faring  men  in  most  ol"  the  seas  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  is  still  more  highly  prized  by  epicurean  landsmen. 
Its  eggs  arc  also  most  excellent  as  articles  of  diet.  The 
introduction  of  turtle  into  Britain,  as  au  article  of  luxury, 
is  believed  to  be  of  M  very  distant  date. 

"  Of  the  sea-turtles,"  says  Catesby,  "  the  most  in  request 
is  the  green  turtle,  w  hich  is"  esteemed  a  most  wholesome  and 
delicious  food.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  fat,  which  is 
of  a  green  colour.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  informs  us,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Jamaica,  that  forty  sloops  are  employed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Port  Koyal,  in  Jamaica,  for  the  catching  them. 
The  markets  are  there  supplied  with  turtle  as  ours  ure  with 
butchers'  meat.  Hie  Bahamians  carry  many  of  I 
Carolina,  where  they  turn  to  good  account;  not 


that  plentif  ul  country  wants  provisions,  but  they  are  esteera- 
'   .and  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They 
feed  on  a  kind  of  grass  growing  at 
grass.  The 


ed  thcrcasararil' 


commonly  called  turtle-grass. 


the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
he  inhabitants  of  the  Ba- 
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Chelonla.  hama  bland*,  by  often  practice,  arc  very  expert  at  catching  drovandus  alludes  to  one  which  he  saw  exhibited  alive  in  Cbeloma. 

^— v""**'  turtles,  particularly  the  green  turtle.  In  April  they  go  in  his  days  in  Bologna.  He  held  a  thick  walking-stick  to-  *~"""v  ~ 
little  bouts  to  Cuba  and  other  neighbouring  islands,  where,  wards  it,  which  it  immediately  bit  in  two. 
in  the  evening,  especially  in  moonlight  nights  they  watch  The  imbricated  turtle  i  t'll,  imbrieala,  Linn.)  is  so  nam- 
the  going  and  returning  of  the  turtle  to  and  from  their  nest*,  cd  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  its  dorsal  plates,  thir- 
at  which  time  they  turn  them  on  their  backs,  where  they  teen  in  number,  lap  over  each  other,  after  the  manner 
leave  them,  and  proceed  on,  turning  all  they  meet ;  for  they  of  tile*.  (See  Plate  I.,  fig.  4.)  It*  muzzle  is  more  pro- 
cannot  get  on  their  feet  again  when  once  turned.  Some  longed  than  in  many  species,  on  which  account  it  is  some- 
are  so  forge  that  it  requires  three  men  to  turn  one  of  times  named  the  hawk's-bill.  Its  mandibles  arc  serrated, 
them.  The  way  by  which  the  turtle  are  most  commonly  It  measures  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  occurs  in  the  tropical 
taken  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  is  by  striking  them  with  a  small  seas.  The  flesh  is  disagreeable,  and  occasionally  even  dan- 
iron  peg  of  two  inches  long,  put  in  a  socket  at  the  end  of  a  gcrous,  but  the  eggs  are  excellent ;  and  its  shield  yields  the 
staff  of  twelve  feet  long.  Two  men  usually  set  out  for  this  finest  quality  of  that  valuable  material  in  the  arts  called  tor- 
work  in  a  little  light  boat  or  canoe,  one  to  row  and  gently  toiu-shtU.  The  lamella:  or  plate .i  are  thicker,  stronger, 
steer  the  boat,  while  the  other  stands  at  the  head  of  it  with  clearer,  and  more  beautifully  mottled  than  in  any  other  spc- 
his  striker.  The  turtle  are  sometimes  discovered  by  their  cies.  The  colours  consist  of  an  elegant  undulation  of  white, 
sw  imming  with  their  head  and  back  out  of  the  water,  but  Yellow,  red,  and  rich  deep  brown  ;  but  the  article  is  too  well 
they  are  oftcnest  discovered  lying  at  the  bottom,  a  fathom  known  to  require  any  detailed  description.  It  is  obtained  by 
or  more  deep.  If  a  turtle  perceives  he  is  discovered,  he  raising  the  fine  external  coating  from  the  bony  portion  which 
starts  up  to  make  hi»  escape,  the  men  in  the  boat,  pursuing  it  covers,  by  placing  lire  beneath  the  shell,  which  causes  the 
him,  endeavour  to  keep  sight  of  him,  which  they  olten  lose,  plates  to  start  anil  become  detachable.  They  vary  in  thick- 
Hid  recover  again  by  the  turtle  putting  his  nose  out  of  the  ness  with  the  age  and  dimensions  of  the  individual,  and 
water  to  breathe  {  thus  they  pursue  him,  one  paddling  or  measure  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inc  h  in  thickness, 
rowing,  while  the  other  stands  ready  with  his  striker.  It  A  large  turtle  is  said  to  afford  about  eight  pounds  weight  of 
is  sometimes  half  an  hour  before  he  is  tired  ;  then  he  sinks  tortoise-shell ;  and  Mr  Schoepf  states  the  range  to  be  from 
at  once  to  the  bottom,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  adding,  that  unless  the  ant- 
striking  him,  which  is  by  piercing  him  with  an  iron  peg,  mal  itself  has  attained  the  weight  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
which  slips  out  of  the  socket,  but  is  fastened  with  a  string  pounds,  the  shell  is  of  little  value. 

to  the  pole.  If  he  is  spent  and  tired  by  being  long  pursued,       "  In  order,"  fays  Dr  Shaw,  "  to  bring  tortoise-shell  into 

he  tamely  submits,  when  struck,  to  be  taken  into  the  boat  the  particular  form  required  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  it  is 

or  hauled  ashore.    There  are  men  who  by  diving  will  get  steeped  in  boiling  water  till  it  has  acquired  a  proper  degree 

on  their  backs,  and  by  pressing  down  their  hind  parts,  and  of  softness,  and  immediately  afterwards  committed  to  the 

raising  the  fore  part  of  them  by  force,  bring  them  to  the  pressure  of  a  strong  metallic  mould  of  tlie  figure  required  ; 

top  of  the  water,  while  another  slips  a  nooec  about  their  and  where  it  is  necessary  that  pieces  should  be  joined,  so 

necks."'  as  to  compose  a  surface  of  considerable  extent,  the  edges 

"  The  sea-tortoises,  or  turtles,  in  general,"  continues  our  of  the  respective  pieces  arc  first  scraped  or  thinned  ;  and 
author,  "  never  go  on  shore  but  to  lay  their  eggs,  which  being  laid  over  each  other  during  their  heated  state,  are 
they  do  in  A|>ril.  They  then  crawl  up'frora  the  sea  above  committed  to  a  strong  press,  by  which  means  they  are  ef- 
the  flowing  of  high  water,  and  dig  a  hole  above  two  feet  fectually  joined  or  agglutinated.  These  are  the  methods 
deep  in  the  sand,  into  which  they  drop  in  one  night  above  also  by  which  the  various  ornament*  of  gold,  silver,  &c.  arc 
an  hundred  eggs,  at  which  time  they  are  so  intent  on  na-  occasionally  affixed  to  the  tortoise-shell." 
lure's  work  that  they  regard  none  that  approach  them,  btit  "  The  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  been  pecu- 
will  drop  their  eggs  into  a  hat,  if  held  under  thrm  ;  but  if  liarly  partial  to  this  elegant  ornamental  article,  with  which 
they  are  disturbed  before  they  begin  to  lay,  they  will  forsake  it  was  customary  to  chl  orate  the  doors  and  pillars  of  their 
the  place  and  seek  another.  They  lay  their  eggs' at  three,  and  houses  their  beds,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  this  spe- 
sometimes  at  four  different  times,  there  being  fourteen  days  cies  of  luxury  seems  to  liave  been  at  its  height  in  Home.'" 
between  every  time,  so  that  they  hatch  and  creep  from  their  "  The  Egyptians,"  says  Mr  Bruce,  in  the  supplement  to 
holes  into  the  sea  at  different  times  alio.  When  they  have  his  Travels,  dealt  very  largely  with  the  Homans  in  this 
laid  their  complement  of  eggs,  they  fill  the  hole  with  sand,  elegant  article  of  commerce,  i'lmy  tells  us  the  cutting  them 
and  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  for  Sneering  or  inlaying  was  first  practised  by  Carvillus  Pol- 
is  usually  performed  in  about  three  weeks."  lio  ;  from  which  we  should  presume  that  the  Homans  were 

A  still  more  gigantic  species  is  the  loggerhead-turtle  ignorant  of  the  art  of  separating  the  lamina:  by  fire  placed 
(Ch.  cartfta,  dm.),  distinguished  by  fifteen  dorsal  plates,  of  in  the  inside  of  the  shell  when  the  meat  is  taken  out.  For 
which  the  central  are  raised  into  a  ridge.  The  upper  por-  these  scales,  although  they  appear  perfectly  distinct  and  se- 
tion  of  the  muzzle  is  bent  or  beak-shaped,  the  anterior  pair  parate,  do  yet  adhere,  and  ottener  break  than  split,  where 
of  feet  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  allied  species,  the  mark  of  separation  may  be  seen  distinctly.  Martial 
and  the  two  nails  are  persistant  and  better  marked.  It  in-  says  that  beds  were  inlaid  with  it.  Juvenal,  and  Apuleius 
habits  the  tropical  seas  along  with  the  preceding  species,  in'  his  tenth  book,  mention  that  the  Indian  bed  was  all 
but  extends  into  nearer  northern  latitudes,  occurring  oeca-  over  shining  with  tortoise-shell  on  the  outside,  and  swelling 
sionally  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  a  commercial  point  of  with  stuffing  of  down  within.  The  immense  use  made  of 
view  it  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the  flesh  being  coarse  and  it  in  Rome  may  be  guessed  at  by  what  we  learn  from  Vcl- 
rank,  and  the  shell  of  no  estimation.  It  furnishes,  however,  leius  Paterculus,  who  says,  that  when  Alexandria  was  taken 
a  useful  lamp-oil.  The  loggerhead  is  said  to  be  a  bold  and  by  Julius  Osar,  the  magazines  or  warehouses  were  so  full 
voracious  reptile,  feeding  on  shell-fish  and  other  animal  pro-  of  this  article  that  he  proposed  to  liave  made  it  the  pro- 
ducts, which  it  crunches  with  its  strong  bony  beak.    Al-  cipal  ornament  of  his  triumph,  as  he  diil  ivory  afterwards 


'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  modes  of  capturing  turtles  is  that  mentioned  liy  Mr  Salt.  When  that  gentleman  was  at  Mozam- 
bique he  received  s  present  of  a  fish  of  the  genus  Bchrnrii,  which  the  inhabitants  assured  him  they  were  in  the  liahlt  of  employing, 
by  securing  it  by  a  cord  to  a  b.vat.  after  which  it  would  fasten  itself  bv  a  sucker  on  the  head  to  the"  breastplate  of  the  first  turtle  it 
met  with, und  so  firmly  that  the  latter  might  be  drawn  towards  the  boat  and  raptured. 

«  Gt~>*l  Z**>g<j,  lit.  M. 
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Chelonim.  when  triumphing  for  having  happily  finished  the  African  some  distance  from  the  banks  in  search  of  pasture.    The  Saurla, 

'      y      ' war."  specimen  described  by  M.  bruguiere  was  brought  to  him  >    '  v  ""■ ' 

But  of  all  the  marine  tortoises,  the  coriaceous  turtle  (C/i.  alive,  and  was  sustained  for  some  time  on  bread  and  herbs. 

coriacto,  Linn.)  seems  to  attain  to  the  greatest  si*?,  indivi-  It  afterwards  laid  live  or  six  eggs,  one  of  which  produced 

duals  having  been  met  with  measuring  eight  feet  in  length,  a  young  turtle. 

and  weighing  about  a  thousand  pounds.  It  differs  from  the  Gesls  Trionyx,  Geoff*.  Soft  turtles.  These  have  no 
rest  of  its  tribe,  as  well  in  its  more  lengthened  form  and  plates  or  scales,  but  merely  a  soft  skin  enveloping  their 
tapering  termination,  as  in  the  softer  or  more  leathery  tex-  carapace  and  plastron,  neither  of  which  are  completely  sup- 
turc  of  its  shield,  which  is  not  formed  into  distinct  plates,  ported  by  the  bones,  the  ribs  not  reaching  to  the  margins 
but  rather  marked  all  over  with  small  obscure  subdivisions  of  the  shield,  nor  being  united  to  each  other  except  by  a 
or  lineations,  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  smooth-  portion  of  their  length,  and  the  parts  analogous  to  the  ster- 
nest of  the  surface.  There  are  also  three  raised  longitu-  nal  ribs  being  replaced  by  simple  cartilage,  and  the  sternal 
dinal  ridges,  which  run  from  above  the  shoulders  to  the  pieces,  partly  toothed  as  in  the  marine  species,  by  no  means 
posterior  portion  of  the  shield.  (See  Plate  1.,  fig.  5.)  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  under  surface.  The  feet,  as  in 
This  species  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  been  fre-  the  fresh-water  tortoises,  ore  palmated  though  not  clon- 
quently  taken  even  along  the  outer  coasts  of  France,  and  oc-  gated,  and  only  three  of  the  toes  arc  furnished  with  nails, 
casionally  makes  its  way  to  our  own  island  shores.  In  the  The  corneous  portion  of  the  beak  is  clothed  externally  w  ith 
month  of  August  17SW  a  specimen  was  token  about  three  fleshy  lips,  and  the  snout  is  prolonged.  The  tail  is  short, 
leagues  from  Nantes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  It  mea-  The  species  of  this  genus  dwell  in  fresh  waters,  and  the 
sured  above  seven  feet  in  length,  and  is  said,  when  token,  to  flexible  margins  of  tin  ir  carajiacc  arc  of  use  in  swimming, 
have  uttered  a  scream  so  loud  and  hideous  as  to  have  been  The  Egyptian  species  or  tyrse,  the  toft  turtle  of  the  Nile 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Its  mouth  "  foamed  with  (  Tat.  triungutu,  Forskal,  J'r.  sEyyptiactu,  Geoff.),  some- 
rage,  and  exhaled  a  noisome  vapour."  It  no  doubt,  and  very  times  attains  the  length  of  three  feet.  Its  shield  is  flattish, 
naturally,  objected  to  being  lilted  into  a  stinking  slimy  boot,  and  of  a  green  colour,  spotted  with  white.  This  reptile 
from  its  own  beautiful  translucent  sea.  In  the  year  1778  a  devours  young  crocodiles  the  moment  they  are  hatched, 
specimen  was  captured  off  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  which  and,  according  to  Sonnini,  is  more  serviceable  in  this  way 
measured  seven  feet  five  inches;  and,  in  17.">i.>,  another  was  than  even  the  ichneumon. 

taken  on  the  Cornwall  coast,  which,  Dr  Borlase  says,  "  mea-      An  American  species  (7V.  ferox,  Gmel.)  inhabits  the 

sured  six  feet  nine  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  rivers  of  the  new  world,  from  Guiana  as  far  north  as  the 

of  the  shell,  and  ten  feet  four  inches  from  the  extremities  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.    It  lies  concealed  in 

of  the  fore-tins  extended,  and  was  adjudged  to  weigh  eight  reeds  and  rushes,  seizes  on  birds  and  reptiles,  preying  also 

hundred  pounds.''   According  to  Lacepode,  the  coriaceous  on  young  caymans,  and  being  in  turn  frequently  devoured 

turtle  is  the  species  with  which  the  Greeks  were  best  ac-  by  the  elder  members  of  th.it  powerful  family.    It  is  it- 

quainted,  and  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  particularly  used  self  sought  alter  as  an  article  of  food  even  by  the  human 

in  the  formation  of  the  ancient  harp  or  lyre,  which  was  on-  race,  its  flesh  being  by  some  esteemed  equal  to  that  of  the 

ginally  constructed  by  attaching  strings  or  wires  to  the  green  turtle.    This  species  has  been  described  as  po&sess- 

carupace  of  one  of  these  marine  reptiles.    "  We  may  add,"  ing  considerable  vigour  and  swiftness  in  its  motions,  and  as 

says  Dr  Shaw,  "  that  the  ribs  or  prominences  on  the  back  springing  forward  when  attacked  to  meet  its  assailant  with 

of  the  shell  bear  an  obscure  resemblance  to  the  strings  of  a  fierceness  and  alacrity.    It  measures  about  a  foot  and  a 

harp,  and  may  have  suggested  the  name  of  luth  or  lyre,  half  in  length,  and  seems  to  have  been  first  described  by 

oy  which  it  is  colled  among  the  French,  exclusive  of  the  Dr  Garden  in  his  correspondence  with  Pennant.1 
use  to  which  the  shell  was  anciently  applied."    This  turtle 
is  reputed  to  be  extremely  fat,  and  it  is  eaten  by  the  Car- 
thusians, although  its  flesh  is  coarse  and  bad.  Own  II — BAURIA.    SAURIAN  REPTILLS. 

Gratis  Chklys,  Dumeril.  Wide-mouthed  turtles.  This 
little  group  resembles  the  preceding  genus  Emys  in  the  feet      In  this  order  the  heart  is  composed,  as  among  the  Chc- 

and  claws.    The  carapace  is  much  too  small  to  admit  of  Ionian*,  of  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle,  the  latter  being 

the  withdrawal  of  the  head  and  limbs,  which  ore  propnr-  sometimes  divided  by  imperfect  partitions.    The  ribs  are 

lionally  large.  The  muzzle  is  prolonged  into  a  little  trunk,  moveable,  partly  attached  to  the  sternum,  and  are  capable 

but  the  most  marked  and  peculiar  character  consists  in  of  being  raised  and  depressed  for  the  purposes  of  respira- 

the  deeply  cleft  transverse  gape,  which  is  not  armed  with  tion.    The  lungs  extend  more  or  less  towards  the  hinder 

corneous  mandibles,  as  in  the  other  Chelonians,  but  rather  portion  of  the  body,  and  frequently  enter  far  into  the  lower 

resembles  that  of  the  Uatrachinn  genus  1'ipn.  part  of  the  abdomen.    Those  in  w  hich  the  lungs  are  Urge 

The  best  known  and  most  noted  species  is  the  matanmla  |x>sscss  the  singular  faculty  of  changing  the  colour  of  their 
(7*.  fimbria,  Gm.),  an  animal  of  a  very  singular  and  rather  skin,  according  as  they  are  excited  by  their  wants  or  pas- 
repulsive  aspect,  first  described  by  M.  bruguiere.'  It  mea-  sions.  The  egns  arc  enveloped  by  a  more  or  less  consistent 
sures  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  Its  carapace  is  covering,  and  the  young  are  produced  in  the  perfect  state, 
oval,  with  raised  pyramidal  plates  pointing  backwards.  The  that  is,  thrv  merely  increase  in  size,  without  undergoing  mc- 
neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  furnished  with  pecu-  tamorphnsis.  The  mouth  is  always  armed  with  teeth  ;  and 
liar  projecting  fringes,  or  wart-like  appendages.  This  rep-  the  toes  are  furni-hed  with  nails,  with  very  lew  exceptions, 
tile  is  native  to  Guiana,  and  was  once  common  in  Cayenne ;  The  skill  is  clothed  with  scales,  or  with  little  scaly  granules, 
but  its  numbers  were  long  ago  much  thinned  by  the  fisher-  All  the  species  have  a  tail,  varying  in  length  in  the  different 
men,  who  prize  it  as  an  excellent  and  nutritious  food.  It  kinds,  but  almost  always  thick  at  the  base.  The  majority 
feeds  on  aquatic  plants,  and  is  said  to  wander  by  night  to  have  lour  legs,  although  a  few  have  only  a  single  pair. 


1  Journal  fHi,U  Nat.  17&2. 

»  PhU.  Tram,  lxi.  26G.  The  chief  works  on  the  t'helnnian  reptiles  are  the  following.  J.  G.  Walbauin,  Chehno/rrapl,ia  oder  bri. 
dtrri&amg  einigtr  Sihiiiikrolru,  1782.  J.  G.  Schneider,  .Hlgrmtine  NatnririchidtU  iter  SMUkratcn,  nelit  tincu  St/iUmahi. Ihh  Uiseieh. 
uiitf  tUr  einsetm  arte*,  l^Ki.  J.  J).  Sihucpf,  Malaria  T'tli,dtuum  iouibiu  illuitrata.  A.  V.  Schweigger,  Monvgmphia  7V/o,ioiuini  (in 
the  Archives  de  Kcciitgsbcrg  for  1BI2).  Thomas  Hell,  1'.  It.  S.,  ,Vowgi«ffi  of  the  rcitHiihiata.  J.  Spix,  4> "/  .Vox*  Tatatimm  el 
fttnamm  qvat  in  itiam,  Ac.,  The  various  species  are  al>u  enumerated  by  Mr  Gray  in  bis  Sywpiu  Hytuium. 
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The  Saurian  order  of  reptiles  was  included  by  Linmcus 
*■  under  two  genera,  Draco  and  Lalerta.  The  latter  lias 
t  ' ,_  been  greatly  subdivided,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
the  feet,  the  form  of  the  tongue,  tail,  and  scales ;  and  the 
formation  of  several  separate  families  has  resulted  from 
the  consideration  of  these  important  features.  None  of  the 
saurian  reptiles  are  venomous,  although  the  bite  of  several 
of  the  larger  kinds  is  to  be  avoided  rather  than  otherwise. 
They  all  appear  to  be  what  may  be  called  carnivorous ; 
that  is,  they  feed  on  living  prey.  Many  assume  the  torpid 
state  during  the  colder  seasong  of  the  year ;  but  in  their 
more  active  condition  they  affect,  according  to  the  species 
a  great  diversity  of  situation  ;  some  haunting  obscure  and 
humid  places,  others  rejoicing  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  most  radiant  sun.  Several  are 
aquatic ;  while  many  climb  trees,  or,  avoiding  "  leafy  um- 
brage," seek  the  surface  of  exjwscd.  and  barren  rock*.  Their 
form  and  outward  adornment  are  as  varied  as  their  habits. 
Some  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  shape  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  while  others  present  a  repulsive  aspect  and  a  lurid 
hue.  Many  are  extremely  small,  entirely  innocent,  and  na- 
turally familiar  and  confiding  in  their  mode  of  life  ;  others 
ore  of  gigantic  size,  and  distrustful  and  dangerous  in  their 
disposition.  How  great  the  difference  between  the  beauti- 
ful, bright-eyed  lizard,  which  suns  itself  beside  a  cottage 
window,  and  the  huge  cayman  of  America,  stretched  like  a 
blackened  log  along  the  desolate  shore  of  some  forsaken 
river  1 


FAMILY  i.-CROconir.iD*. 

GENERAL. 


CROCODILES  IN 


The  Crocodilida  take  the  first  place  in  the  Saurian  or- 
der, a  distinction  to  which  they  arc  well  entitled  from  their 
great  magnitude  and  strength,  and  a  ferocity  which  lias  ob- 
tained for  them  the  appellation  of  the  tyrants  of  the  fresh 
waters,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  They  often  attain 
the  size  of  ten  and  twelve  feet,  frequently  that  of  fifteen 
and  twenty,  and,  more  rarely,  even  that  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty.  Inhabiting  the  margins  of  the  mightv  streams  of 
tropical  climates,  they  ore  the  terror  of  all  who  approach 
them ;  they  prey  upon  every  animal  which  comes  within 
their  reach  ;  and  man  himself  is  not  free  from  their  attacks, 
for  instances  arc  by  no  means  rare,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  of  their  suddenly  seizing  upon  human  beings,  and 
carrying  them  off  to  their  watery  haunts.  Hence  these  for- 
midable animals  are  never  witnessed,  especially  in  temperate 
climates,  but  with  the  deepest  interest.  In  the  year  5s  before 
the  common  era,  die  edile  Scaurus  exhibited  at  Rome  five 
crocodiles  from  the  Nile ;  on  another  occasion,  Strabo  men- 
tions that  the  inhabitants  of  Denderali  brought  many  to  the 
great  capital  of  the  world  ;  but  the  most  astonishing  spec- 
tacle of  this  sort  ever  witnessed  was  when  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus caused  the  Flavinian  Circus  to  be  filled  with  water, 
and  there  displayed  thirty -six  crocodiles,  which  were  killed 
by  an  equal  number  of  men  accustomed  to  fight  w  ith  these 
monsters.  Popular  curiosity  continues  unabated  ;  and  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  creatures  in  question  with  geo- 
logical investigations  has  more  recently  conferred  upon 
them  a  very  different  but  not  less  important  interest. 

The  Crocodilidit*  form  an  exceedingly  natural  group,  close- 
ly associated  by  many  common  characters,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  striking.    They  all  attain  a  great  size. 


Their  tail  is  compressed  laterally.  The  fore-feet  have  five 
toes ;  the  hind  four,  the  three  internal  of  w  hich  are  furnish-  Crocodili- 
ed  with  nails,  but  all  of  them  arc  more  or  less  united  by 
membranes.  There  is  a  single  row  of  teeth  in  each  jaw.  v 
The  tongue  is  fleshy,  flat,  and  attached  by  nearly  the  «  hole 
of  its  margin,  a  circumstance  which  led  the  ancients  to  be- 
lieve that  crocodiles  were  destitute  of  this  member.  The 
back  and  tail  are  covered  with  great  scales  or  plates,  which 
are  often  pointed  in  their  centre  ;  the  teaks  on  the  abdomen 
are  not  so  thick  and  strong. 

The  nostrils  of  these  amphibious  creature*  open  at  the 
end  of  their  snout  by  two  small  apertures,  which  shut  with 
valves.  The  lower  jaw  is  prolonged  behind  the  cranium, 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  motion  to  the  upper  jaw 
when  the  mouth  is  opened,  an  idea  entertained  by  the  an- 
cients.1 Their  external  ears  are  shut  at  will  by  two  fleshy 
lips ;  their  eye  has  three  eyelids,  two  horizontal,  like  our 
own,  and  the  third,  a  membrana  met i  tans  capable  of  being 
drawn  from  within  outwards  over  the  whole  front  of  the 
globe.  Beneath  the  lower  jaw,  on  either  side,  is  a  gland, 
whose  duct  opens  by  a  small  slit  a  little  within  the  lower 
edge  of  the  jaw  ;  it  secretes  an  unctuous  matter  of  a  strong 
musky  smell,  and  is  supposed  by  Mr  Bell  {Phil.  Tram. 
1827)  to  be  a  bait  for  attracting  fish  towards  the  sides  o* 
the  mouth.  This  gland,  with  others  of  a  like  nature  situat- 
ed elsewhere,  confers  a  smell  which  pervades  the  whole 
animal.  The  vertebra?  are  to  the  number  of  sixty  ;  seven 
are  cervical,  and  these  are  so  connected  with  each  other  by 
bony  processes  that  they  imt>ede  lateral  movements  so  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  animal  to  change  its  direction ;  and 
hence,  when  a  person  is  pursued,  he  may  easily  escape  bv 
turning.  Of  all  the  Saurians  they  arc  the  only  ones  which 
are  destitute  of  clavicles.  Besides  the  ordinary  supply  of 
ribs,  they  have  some  which  protect  the  abdomen  without  as- 
cending to  the  spine.  Their  lungs  do  not  descend  into  the 
abdomen,  as  in  other  reptiles  of  their  order ;  and  this,  with 
their  heart  of  three  cavities  where  the  blood  from  the  lungs 
dues  not  mix  with  that  from  the  body  so  freely  as  in  the  rest 

blooded  animals. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  enlarge  upon 
these  physiological  details.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in 
the  animals  belonging  to  this  group,  two  openings  are  found, 
leading  from  the  surface  to  the  internal  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  structure  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  a  few  ani- 
mals further  down  the  scale.  M.  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  sup- 
pose* that  the  superior  energy  of  the  crocodile  in  water  is 
due  to  this  penctrftion  of  that  fluid,  and  the  consequent 
conversion  of  the  peritoneum  into  an  additional  respiratory 
surface.  Another  singular  circumstance  is  that  these  ani- 
mals as  in  some  higher  up  the  scale,  are  in  the  habit  of 
sw  allowing  great  stones.  An  officer  in  the  Colombian  navy, 
who  mentions  this  tells  us  that  being  somewhat  incredu- 
lous on  the  point,  he  was  satisfied  of  the  fact  by  Bolivar, 
who,  in  order  to  convince  him,  shot  several  alligators  with 
his  rifle,  and  in  the  stomach*  of  all  of  them  were  found 
stones  varying  in  weight  according  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  largest  killed  was  about  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
and  had  within  him  a  stone  weighing  from  sixty  to  seventy 
pounds.  Upon  their  dispositions  and  habits  we  cannot  greatly 
dilate. 

In  relation  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Croco- 
dilidir,  we  may  here  remark,  that  they  are  entirely  foreign 
to  Europe,  and  do  not  occur  in  New  Holland,  but  arc  e'.se- 


•  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  jaws  an.  I  the  nature  of  their  movement,  among  these  reptiles,  have  formed  the  subject  of  frequent 
argument.  The  fact,  or  rather  the  knowledge  of  it.  although  controverted  by  Perraull  and  Duverncy,  is  as  old  as  the  time  ot  lie. 
rudotua  j  and  Aristutle  asserts  that  Uk-v  can  move  birth  jaws  i  »,<,*fu~n  tin,  *w  "  Knfin,  nous  reViendrons  eiirore  «ur  la 

circoastance,  tout-a-fait  parttculiere,  qui  pcrinei  a  U  machuire  nupt'rieure,  ou  pluUil  it  loutc  la  masse  supe'rieure  de  hi  tHe,  de  s'elever 
en  bascule,  et  <le  »e  mouvuir  ainsi  sur  la  macboire  infvrieure  quand  eetle-ci  repjR'  sur  lc  terrain  ou  »ur  uu  plan  fix  J."  (E'p-  tolagit 
C**irule,  iii.  2S.)   See  also  .U™!<,  <t,  Mn  li.  3*. 
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Saurta.    where  extensively  spread  over  various  regions  of  the  earth. 
CrococllU-  T|,e  caymans  are  peculiar  to  America,  the  crocodiles,  prn- 
m'      perly  so  called, are  common  to  both  worlds,  and  the  gavials 
1   *       nave  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Continental  India.  The 
fnlluwiug  table  will  show  tlii'  ilistrihution  of  the  family,  and 
the  amount  of  species,  in  all  the  great  divisions  of  our  globe  : 


Alia. 

Both  A»ia 
ami  Africa. 

Africa. 

America. 

Doubtful. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

'-' 

da  via]  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  species... 7 

1 

1 

7 

2  =  H 

Genus  Gaviai.is,  Cuv.  and  Geoff.  We  begin  with  the 
very  limited  penus  Gavial,  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  con- 
fined to  the  old  world,  if  not  to  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
first  description  of  one  of  these  animals  was  given  by  our 
celebrated  countryman  Edwards.1  Count  I.acepede  intro- 
duced the  native  name  Gavial  into  our  systematic  works. 
The  most  recent  researches  of  Cuvier  have  scarcely  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  whether  there  is  more  than  one  liv- 
ing species  t  there  appear,  however,  to  be  several  fossil,  and 
hence  additional  interest  is  excited. 

In  this  genus  the  snout  is  slender,  and  very  much  pro- 
longed ;  the  teeth  are  nearly  uniform  and  alike ;  the  fourth 
of  the  under  jaw,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  locks  not  into 
a  foramen  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  into  a  lateral  groove  only  ; 
the  hind  feet  are  denticulated  on  the  outer  margin,  and  pal- 
mated  to  the  extremity  of  the  toes ;  and  there  is  a  deep 
depression  behind  the  eye. 

G.Umgirostrit,  Cuv.;  Crocmlilus  longirortris,  Schn.;  La- 
crrtii  Gangeticut,  Gmel.  The  Great  Gavial.  The  muzzle  of 
this  species  is  almost  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  bent  at  its 
extremity  ;  its  head  is  singularly  broad,  especially  towards 
the  back  part ;  the  length  of  its  muzzle  to  that  of  its  body 
is  as  one  to  seven  and  a  half.  Its  dental  formulary  is  Jjf-  = 
106.  Its  scales,  as  in  all  its  congeners,  supply  excellent 
specific  characters.  This  animal  appears  to  attain  a  great 
size.  Baron  Cuvier  received  from  Dr  Wallich  a  specimen 
of  an  individual  captured  near  Calcutta,  which  was  seven- 
teen feet  long  ;  and  from  a  fragment  in  the  Paris  museum, 
it  is  calculated  it  must  sometimes  attain  to  nearly  double 
that  size.  Notwithstanding  its  great  bulk,  the  very  slen- 
der form  of  its  muzzle  renders  it  much  less  formidable  than 
the  other  and  more  numerous  genus  (Crocodilus),  which  also 
frequents  the  Ganges.  It  feeds  wholly  upon  fish,  and  is  not 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  man,  a  fact  confirmatory  of  .Elian's 
observation,  that  "  there  are  two  kinds  of  crocodiles  in  the 
Ganges,  the  one  innocent,  the  other  cruel."  Though  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  observed  in  other  Asiatic  rivers,  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Ganges. 

G.  tenuirnstrit.  Though  the  materials  possessed  by  FJa- 
ron  Cuvier  did  not  enable  him  to  come  to  a  definitive  con- 
clusion regarding  the  existence  of  the  small  garial,  yet  upon 
the  whole  he  favoured  its  claims  to  being  something  more 
than  the  young  of  the  preceding  species  ;  the  existence  of 
some  nearly  allied  fossil  kinds  favouring  the  conclusion. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
teeth  or  scales  ;  and  the  greater  narrowness  of  the  upper 
ami  back  part  of  the  head,  and  of  the  orbital  foramina,  are 
the  only  specific  differences  supplied.  Its  average  size  has 
not  been  ascertained.  Like  the  preceding,  it  frequents  the 
Ganges. 

Genus  Crocodiles,  Cut.  The  generic  characters  of 
the  true  crorodiles  are  sufficiently  distinct.  They  do  not 
possess  the  slender  beak  of  the  gavials  ;  the  head  is  oblong, 
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and  not  half  as  broad  as  it  is  long ;  the  muzzle  is  oblong  and  Sauria. 
depressed ;  the  teeth,  which  are  somewhat  unequal  in  their  Crocodili. 
dimensions  are  fifteen  on  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  . 
nineteen  in  the  upper ;  the  fourth,  which  are  the  longest, 
pass  into  furrows,  and  arc  not  lodged  in  distinct  foramina  of 
the  upper  jaw ;  the  hind  feet  have  usually  a  denticulated 
crest  at  their  outer  margin  ;  and  the  interval  of  their  toes, 
at  all  events  the  external  ones,  are  pul mated.    There  is  a 
deep  hollow  behind  each  eye. 

Different  species  of  crocodile  are  found  in  the  hot  regions 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Slimy  bear  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  but  about  eight  seem  to  be  satisfac- 
torily established.  These  are,  the  species  called  ehamus,  or 
temsacJt, — the  common  crocodile  of  the  Nile ;  the  bi/mrcatus, 
or  double  crested ;  the  aeutus,  rhombifer,  galeatus,  and  ca- 
taphractus  (Cuv.);  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  Gravesii 
and  Joumti  (of  Bory  dc  St  Vincent).  We  begin  with  that 
w  hich  has  been  longest,  and  perhaps  is  best  known,  the  fa- 
mous crocodile  of  the  Nile. 

C.  vulgaris,  Cuv. ;  Temsach  of  the  modern  Egyptians ; 
Lacerta  crocodilus.  Linn.  The  length  of  the  head  of  this 
species  is  double  that  of  the  breadth  ;  the  snout  is  very  rag- 
ged and  unequal,  especially  in  the  old ;  its  eyes  are  more 
asunder  than  in  other  species.  Without  entering  into  mi- 
nute details  of  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  scales  on 
the  neck,  back,  tail,  &c.  we  shall  only  state,  that  six  rows  of 
nearly  equal-sized  plates  run  all  along  the  back,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  mosaic.  The  colour  is  a  bronzed  green, 
speckled  with  brown  ;  underneath  it  is  a  yellowish -green. 

These  animals  sometimes  attain  the  enormous  size  of 
thirty  feet ;  "  and  if  we  except,"  says  Lacepede,  "  the  ele- 
phant, the  hippopotamus,  some  cctacea,  and  a  few  enormous 
serpents,  they  have  no  equal  in  nature."  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  but  only  during  the 
hot  weather,  and  deposits  them  in  the  sand,  where  they  are 
hatched  by  the  sun.  They  amount  to  about  twenty  ;  and 
are  said  to  be  hatched  after  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  They 
are  about  twice  the  size  of  the  goose's  egg,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  mother  takes  no  charge  whatever  of  them.  Indeed 
we  believe  that  this  maternal  carelessness  is  characteristic 
of  the  reptile  race. 

This  species  is  frequently  designated  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile,  a  name  far  from  happy, — because  other  specif* 
may  ir.habit  its  waters,  and  the  one  in  question  may  be 
more  common  elsewhere.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no 
doubt  that  this  same  animal  abounds  in  the  Senegal  and 
other  rivers  of  Western  Africa ;  probably  even  in  all  the 
rivers  of  that  continent,  and  certainly  in  those  of  Madagas- 
car. Formerly  it  used  to  frequent  tbe  Nile  as  far  down  as 
the  Delta,  but  now  we  must  ascend  to  its  less  frequented 
portions  before  it  is  encountered.  It  was  probably  in  re- 
ference to  an  individual  of  this  species  that  Mungo  Park  re- 
lates the  fact,  that  one  of  his  guides  across  the  river  Gambia 
was  suddenly  seized  by  a  crocodile  and  pulled  under  water. 
The  negroes,  however,  are  so  familiar  with  these  creatures, 
and  so  skilful  in  meeting  their  attacks,  that  they  generally 
escape.  On  this  occasion  the  negro  thrust  his  fingers  in  the 
crocodile's  eyes  with  so  much  violence  that  it  quitted  its 
hold  ;  but  seizing  him  again,  he  resorted  to  the  same  expe- 
dient, and  with  more  success,  as  it  again  released  him,  ap- 
peared  stupified,  and  swam  down  the  river.  Although  its 
flesh  has  a  strong  musky  smell,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  wherein  it  abounds  frequently  attach  a  high  value 
to  it,  as,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  did  also 
some  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  A  common  method  em- 
ployed by  the  Africans  fur  destroying  the  crocodile  is  to 
thrust  the  arm,  well  defended  w  ith  ox-hides,  down  its  throat, 
and  then  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  its  vitals.    The  European 
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Sauri*.  traveller  » ill  probablv  prefer  avoiding  »nch  a  close  encoun- 
Crocodill-  ler- 

tl"!'  ,  Although  we  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  common  croco- 
dile as  one  and  distinct,  yet  it  seems  beyond  doubt,  that  in 
the  wide  habitat  assigned  to  it,  many  varieties  at  least  exist. 
Cuvier  remarks,  that  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Ganges,  and 
even  beyond  it,  there  are  crocodiles  very  like  the  common 
one,  w  hich  have  the  muzzle  somew  hat  longer  or  narrower, 
and  have  slight  differences  in  the  scales  of  their  neck  and 
buck,  but  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  distribute  into  distinct 
species.  He  himself  was  not  able  to  establish  any ;  nor  coidd 
he  w  ith  satisfaction  adopt  the  four  proposed  by  his  eminent 
colleague  M.  Gcofl'roy,  viz.  C.  suclius,  marginalia,  lacu- 
nosus,  and  comptaiiatus.}  Of  these,  by  far  the  nwst  famous 
is  the  suclius,  which  the  last- named  naturalist  considers 
identical  with  the  sacrett  crocodile  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
His  theory  is,  that  there  existed  a  species  of  a  small  size, 
having  a  narrow  snout,  and  a  disposition  which  was  wholly 
gentle  ard  inoffensive,  which  affected  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  was  thus  the  precursor  of  its  inundations ;  and 
that  it  was  to  this  specie*  that  the  Egyptians  rendered  di- 
vine honours.  The  opposing  view,  advocated  by  Cuvier,  is 
that  the  favoured  crocodile  did  not  belong  to  any  one  species 
or  variety  more  than  another,  and,  far  from  being  less,  was 
even  more  ferocious ;  but  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
priesthood  to  entertain,  not  a  host  of  crocodiles,  but  only- 
one,  or  a  few,  of  any  given  variety,  under  the  name  of 
souchis,  as  the  idol  of  a  divinity  who  was  represented  by  a 
crocodile's  head ;  and  that  it  was  to  this  individual  espe- 
cially that  divine  honours  were  paid,  in  the  same  way  as 
apis  w  as  the  name  of  the  sacred  ox  at  Memphis,  and  mneris 
at  Heliopolis.  This  favoured  animal  was  always  nourished 
and  adorned  with  extreme  splendour,  and  after  its  death 
was  buried  in  the  subterranean  cells  of  the  Labyrinth ; 
whilst  throughout  the  district  where  these  honours  were 
paid,  the  w  hole  race  of  crocodiles  were  respected  and  pre- 
served. Cuvier  assigns  the  following  among  other  reasons 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  views,  which  we  think  conclu- 
sive :  First,  the  crania  of  the  buried  and  embalmed  croco- 
diles do  not  belong  to  any  one  variety,  but  to  all  of  them ; 
and,  "idly,  there  is  the  strongest  historical  proof  that  the 
crocodiles  in  those  districts  where  they  were  worshipped. 
Jar  from  being  less  savage,  were  even  more  so  tli.m  in 
others,  because  from  their  impunity  they  became  more 
bold.  Thus  .Elian  reports,  that  in  the  district  of  Tyntyri- 
tes  where  they  unsparingly  destroyed  the  crocodiles,  the 
inhabitants  could  bathe  and  swim  in  the  river  securely, 
whilst  at  Arsinoe  they  could  not  safely  walk,  fur  less  draw 
water  from  the  river's  banks.  The  evidence  that  indivi- 
duals, when  taken  young,  may  be  completely  tamed,  is  equal- 
ly satisfactory.  Thus  Bruce  relates,  tlmt  on  the  western 
shores  of  Africa,  the  negroes  bring  up  crocodiles,  which  be- 
come so  gentle  as  to  let  children  play  with  them  and  ride 
u|K>n  their  backs ;  a  fact  which  satisfactorily  corroborates 
the  accounts  of  those  religious  processions,  Sec.  in  which  the 
sacred  crocodile  performed  so  uscntial  and  conspicuous  a 
part. 

C.  biporcatus,  Cuv.  Dum  ;  C.  porostis,  Schn.  Double 
crested  crocotlile.  This  species  is  the  common  crocodile  of 
India  and  its  archipelago,  frequenting  the  Ganges  and  other 
great  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  ocean,  as  alto 
those  of  Corc.i  and  China,  Ceylon,  Java,  Timor,  Ace.  It  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  species ;  but  the  cervical 
scales  are  differently  arranged,  and  the  dorsal  are  smaller, 
more  numerous,  and  differently  shaped.  (See  Plate  I, 
fig.  6.)  The  appearance  of  the  pores  between  the  scales  is 


much  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  other  species,  and  grows 
with  their  growth.  Its  colour  is  brownish,  with  black  bands 
on  the  back,  and  spots  on  the  side.  In  the  Parts  museum 
there  is  one  seventeen  feet  long,  from  the  Ganges.  In  the 
account  of  Macassar,  or  Celebes,  we  read,  that  in  the  great 
river  of  that  island,  there  are  crocodiles  so  ferocious  that 
they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  making  war  on  fish,  but 
assemble  in  troops  to  watch  the  boats,  and  endeavour  to 
overturn  them,  that  they  may  devour  those  who  arc  in 
them.  It  is  the  opinion  in  Java  that  these  animals  do  not 
devour  their  prey  on  capturing  it ;  but  bury  it  for  a  time 
in  the  mud,  that  it  may  decay.  This  remark  is  so  general- 
ly made  of  other  species  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  prevailing  habit  among  them. 

Cm  acutus,  Cuv.  Dum.  The  slender-snouted  crocodile,  or 
crocodile  of  St  Domingo.  This  slender-snouted  crocodile 
is  extremely  common  in  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  as  well 
as  in  Martinique,  and  the  northern  parts  of  South  America. 
Its  most  remarkable  specific  characters  me  the  length  of 
the  muzzle,  which  is  bulged  at  its  base ;  and  the  scales  of 
the  hack  are  differently  disposed  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding. The  up|H?r  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  spotted  and  marbled  with  black ;  the  under  part  is 
pale  green.  Dr  Descourtils  states  that  this  animal  is  more 
flexible  than  is  usually  supposed,  for  it  can  introduce  the 
extremity  of  its  tail  into  its  mouth.  On  the  same  respect- 
able authority  we  learn  that  the  males  are  not  so  numerous 
as  the  females ;  that  they  fight  furiously  at  the  season  of 
reproduction ;  that  the  males  are  fit  for  generation  at  the 
age  of  ten,  and  the  females  at  that  of  eight  or  nine,  their 
fecundity  not  lasting  more  than  four  or  five  years— a 
statement  which  may  well  be  questioned.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  spring,  and  hatched  in  a  month.  On  issuing, 
the  young  are  only  nine  or  ten  inches  long;  their  growth 
continues  for  about  twenty  years,  and  some  are  as  long  as 
sixteen  feet.  At  the  time  of  the  escape  of  the  young,  the 
female  comes  to  scrape  away  the  earth  and  let  them  out. 
She  conducts,  defends,  and  feeds  them,  by  disgorging  her 
ow  n  food  for  about  three  months,  a  space  of  time  during 
which  the  male  would  seek  to  devour  them. 

Cm  thombifer,  Cuv.  Dum.  Lozenge -scaled  crocodile. 
The  habitat  of  this  species  has  been  ascertained  only  of  late 
years.  It  occurs  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  probably  inha- 
bits the  other  Antilles.  Its  specific  characters  are  well 
marked.  Its  chanfrin  is  extremely  prominent,  forming  a  se- 
micircle, whilst  in  the  common  crocodile  it  is  only  a  gentle 
elevation  ;  and  the  extremities  are  clad  with  much  stronger 
and  mure  projecting  scales  than  in  the  other  species.  Its 
ground  colour  is  green,  bespeckled  with  small  and  very  dis- 
tinct brown  spots. 

Cm  quietus,  Cuv.  Dum.  JJelmetrd  crocodile.  The 
helmcted  crocodile  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  Siam, 
and  is  remarkable  for  two  bony  triangular  crest*  implanted, 
the  one  behind,  the  other  on  the  middle  line  of  the  head. 
It  has  been  taken  ten  feet  long.  C.  biscutatus  is  now  re- 
garded as  an  anomalous  variety  of  C.  acutus.  C.  cata- 
pliractus,  the  cuirusscl  crocodile,  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
museum  of  the  London  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  it 
is  very  different,  according  to  Cuvier,  from  all  the  others 
described.  The  source  fiom  whence  it  was  obtained  is 
unknown.*  Its  muzzle  is  longer  and  narrower  than  that  of 
the  St  Domingo  crocodile,  w  hose  peculiar  chanfrin  it  wants. 
It  is  most  easily  distinguished  by  the  armour  on  its  neck; 
there  are  first  two  oval  plates,  then  a  row  of  four,  then  scaly 
bands  common  to  the  neck  and  back,  which  together  form 
a  cuirass  as  strong  as  that  of  any  of  the  guvials  or  alligators. 
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8»uri».     There  still  remain  two  otlier  true  crocodiles,  described 
Crocodill-  by  M.  Graves,'  and  which  he  repaid*  as  new ;  the  C  Gra- 
««•'«  and  Jmtrnei  of  Bory  dc  St  Vincent.    Both  of  them  arc 

believed  to  be  the  Congo,  and  of  the  latter  America.  All 
the  bones  of  the  Gravest i  are  as  if  pierced  with  small  holes, 
a  character  they  possess  in  common  with  some  of  the  alli- 
gators. Its  head  is  of  the  shape  of  a  slender  isosceles  tri- 
angle ;  the  extremity  of  the  snout  is  rounded,  and  its  sur- 
face covered  with  great  obtuse  tubercles,  having  no  regu- 
lar arrangement.  The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  received  into  a  furrow,  as  well  as  the 
fourth.  The  colour  of  the  upper  part  is  a  dark  deep  brown, 
that  of  the  lower  a  dull  yellow.  The  snout  of  the  Journri 
is  very  slender,  approaching  to  that  of  the  gavials ;  it  is  con- 
vex as  well  as  long,  and  near  its  extremity  is  almost  cylin- 
drical. The  back  of  this  species  is  of  a  deep  yellowish 
green ;  the  flanks  are  yellowish,  and  the  belly  yellow. 

Gknls  Alligator,  Cuv.  The  alligators  arc  by  far  the 
roost  common  representatives  of  this  group  in  the  new 
world  ;  although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  true 
crocodiles  in  St  Domingo,  and  probably  in  many  other  lo- 
calities. In  most  parts  of  America  they  are  known  by  the 
title  of  cayman,  a  name  apparently  of  African  origin,  and 
applied  by  the  negroes,  not  to  the  alligators  only,  but  indif- 
ferently to  every  species  of  the  group.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  yet  ascertained  whether  any  true  caymans  are  found 
in  the  old  world.  Adanson  thought  he  discovered  one 
in  the  Senegal ;  M.  de  Bcauvais  states  that  he  saw  one  in 
Guinea ;  and  Cuvier  thinks  it  most  probable  that  they  have 
their  representatives  in  our  hemisphere.  They  possess  all 
the  power  and  ferocity  of  the  true  crocodiles,  and  in  many 
places  are  found  in  astonishing  numbers. 

The  head  of  the  alligator  is  not  so  oblong  as  that  of  the 
true  crocodile ;  the  snout  is  broad  and  obtuse ;  the  teeth 
are  somewliat  unequal,  the  number  ranging  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-two  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  ;  the  fourth  of  the 
under  jaw  is  received,  not  into  a  lateral  furrow  of  the  upper 
one,  but  into  a  distinct  foramen.  Their  feet  are  only  sciui- 
palmatcd,  and  are  not  denticulated. 

A.  Indus,  Cuv. ;  Croc.  Curieri,  Leach.  Pike-muzzled 
alligator.  This  is  peculiarly  the  alligator  of  the  southern 
parts  of  North  America,  including  Carolina,  the  Florida*, 
and  Louisiana.  In  the  Mississippi  it  ascends  as  far  as  the 
thirty-second  degree  north,  a  higher  latitude  than  any  spe- 
cies reaches  in  the  old  world.  In  these  countries  they  fre- 
quent the  muddy  banks,  and  quite  bury  themselves  in  the 
cold  season,  falling  into  a  lethargic  state  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  frost.1  This  sleep  is  so  profound  that  they  may 
be  almost  cut  to  pieces  without  manifesting  any  sign  of  life ; 
when  the  warm  weather  returns,  they  are  soon  roused  in- 
to activity.  According  to  Bosc,  their  eggs  are  white,  and 
not  larger  than  those  of  the  turkey.  They  are  good  eat- 
ing, and  are  prized  by  the  natives,  though  they  partake  of 
the  musky  smell  of  the  animal.  As  soon  as  they  escape, 
the  young  betake  themselves  to  the  water ;  but  the  vast 
majority  become  the  prey  of  turtles,  fish,  and  amphibious 
animals,  not  excluding  the  older  of  their  own  species. 
During  the  first  year  they  feed  upon  insects  and  very  young 
fish.  Bosc  states  that  he  preserved  a  brood  of  fifteen. 
They  ate  only  living  insects  i  and  never  captured  them  ex- 
cept when  moving,  upon  which  they  darted  at  them  with 
great  velocity.  They  appeared  quite  gentle  when  he  took 
them  in  his  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  are 
still  very  feeble  creatures  j  during  the  second  they  ac- 
quire their  formidable  teeth.  The  duration  of  their  exist- 
ence  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  equal 


that  of  man.  They  never  cast  their  skin ;  and  on  acquiring  Sums, 
their  full  size,  few  animals  can  injure  them.  They  can  fast  Crocodill- 
long.  They  live  on  frogs,  fish,  aquatic  birds,  on  dogs,  hogs,  . 
cattle,  and  any  animal  they  can  catch  ;  when  these  go  to  v 
the  river  to  drink,  they  seize  them  by  the  muzzle  or  leg, 
and  draw  them  into  the  water  to  drown  them.  "  I  used 
often,"  adds  the  traveller  last  named,  "  to  amuse  myself, 
bringing  them  from  their  retreats  by  making  my  dog  bark. 
Sometimes  I  used  to  advance  and  strike  them  with  my  stick, 
at  which  they  were  little  disturbed.  They  never  thought 
of  attacking  me,  and  deliberately  retired  when  they  found 
their  hunting  promised  no  success."  Though  slow  on  land, 
they  swim  with  great  velocity.  In  Carolina  they  make  deep 
burrows,  where  they  pass,  die  whole  winter,  and  even  the 
entire  day  in  summer.  Though  usually  met  with  on  the 
edges  of  rivers  and  lakes,  they  are  sometimes  also  found  in 
ponds  in  woods.  Bosc  often  attempted  to  take  them  with 
every  kind  of  strong  snare ;  but  these  were  invariably  broken 
to  pieces.  They  are  commonly  taken  widi  a  strong  hook 
bated  with  a  bird  or  small  quadruped,  and  connected  by  a 
chain  to  a  tree.  The  Indians  eat  the  tail  only.  At  the 
time  of  reproduction  they  fight  furiously  with  each  other, 
and  bellow  as  loud  as  bulls.  They  avoid  the  salt  water  and 
proximity  to  the  sea,  because  they  are  there  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  sharks  and  the  great  turtle.  In  very  warm  dis- 
tricts in  the  Florida*,  the  rivers  are  sometimes  quite  crowd- 
ed with  them,  so  that  they  almost  interrupt  the  navigation. 

The  specific  characters  of  the  pike-headed  alligator  are 
a  flat  snout,  the  sides  of  which  are  nearly  parallel,  uniting 
in  front  in  a  regular  curve.  There  are  eighteen  transverse 
rows  of  scales  on  the  back.  The  colour  above  is  a  deep 
greenish  brown,  beneath  white  tinged  with  green,  and  the 
flanks  are  regularly  striated  with  the  two  colours.  Catcsby 
has  seen  them  fourteen  feet  long.  Its  hide,  except  at  par- 
ticular spots,  resists  a  musket  ball ;  it  is  most  vulnerable  at 
the  inferior  part  of  the  belly,  and  round  the  eye. 

The  great  alligator  of  North  America  certainly  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  zoology  of  the  Unitrd 
States.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  African  or  South 
American  species,  this  huge  reptile  is  usually  neither  shy 
nor  dangerous.  Its  ordinary  motion  on  land  is  slow  and 
sluggish,  a  kind  of  laboured  crawling,  which  leaves  the  track 
of  a  lengthened  trail  upon  the  mud,  like  the  keel  of  a  small 
vessel.  When  met  with  at  any  distance  from  the  water,  it 
immediately  squats,  that  is,  lies  as  flat  as  it  can,  with  its  nose 
upon  the  ground,  and  staring  around  with  rolling  eyes. 
"  Should  a  man  approach  them,"  sajB  that  accurate  and  ad- 
mirable describer  Audubon,  "  they  do  not  attempt  eitliLr 
to  make  away  or  attack,  but  merely  raise  their  body  from 
the  ground  for  an  instant,  swelling  themselves,  and  issuing 
a  dull  blowing  sound,  not  unlike  that  of  a  blacksmith's  tal- 
lows. Not  the  least  danger  need  he  apprehended ;  you 
either  kill  them  with  ease,  or  leave  them."  As  if  conscious 
of  their  incapacity  of  self-defence,  they  seldom  travel  ex- 
cept during  the  night,  being  then  less  subject  to  disturb- 
ance, besides  "  having  a  better  chance  to  surprise  a  litter 
of  pigs,  or  of  land-tortoises  for  prey."  "  In  Louisiana,"  Mr 
Audubon  observes,  "  all  our  lagoons,  bayous,  creeks,  ponds, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  are  well  stocked  with  them  ;  they  arc 
found  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
hide  them,  or  to  furnish  them  with  food  ;  and  they  conti- 
nue thus  in  great  numbers  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  extending  east  to  North  Carolina,  and  as  far 
we*t  as  I  have  penetrated.  On  the  Red  River,  before  it 
was  navigated  by  steam-vessels,  diey  were  so  extremely 
abundant,  that  to  see  hundreds  at  a  sight  along  the  shores 
or  on  the  immense  rafts  of  floating  or  stranded  timber,  was 


1  Amu.  G4*.  det  Scirn.  Phytiquri,  t.  ii.  p.  313. 

«  An  individual,  howert-r,  was  observed  by  Messrs  Dunbar  ami  Hunter  i.i  latitude  324*  north,  in  the  month  of  December,  vW« 
to*  weitber  was  very  cold. 
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Sauria.  quite  a  common  occurrence,  the  smaller  on  the  backs  of  the  the  eye,  the  animal  flounces,  roll*  over  and  over, 

Crowd  di-  lWgeri  groaning,  and  uttering  their  bellowing  noise,  like  furiously  with  Iris  tail  around  him,  frightening  all  his 

,  thousands  of  irriutcd  bulb  about  to  meet  in  fight  ('  but  all  panions,  who  sink  immediately  ;  while  the  fishes,  like  blades 

so  careless  of  man,  that  unless  shot  at  or  positively  disturb-  of  burnished  metal,  leap  in  all  directions  out  of  the 

ed,  they  remained  motionless,  suffering  boats  or  canoes  to  so  terrified  are  they  at  this  uproar.    Another  and  a 

pass  within  a  few  yards  of  them  without  noticing  them  in  receives  the  shot  in  the  eye,  and  expires  ;  yet  those  that  do 

the  least-    The  shores  are  yet  trampled  by  them  in  such  a  not  feel  the  fatal  bullet  pay  no  attention  to  the  death  of 


manner  that  their  large  tracks  arc  seen  as  plentiful  as  those  their  companions  till  the  hunter  approaches  very  close,  when 
of  sheep  in  a  fold."   It  was  in  the  Red  River,  it  seems,  that  they  hide  themselves  lor  a  few  moments  by  sinking  back- 


so  many  thousands  of  these  reptiles  were  killed,  while  a  ma-  wards.''    So  disinclined  are  they  to  attack  the  human  race, 

nia  prevailed  for  wearing  boots  and  shoes  made  of  crocodile  that  Mr  Audubon  and  his  companions  have  waded  waisl- 

Uather.    This  had  fairly  become  an  article  of  trade,  many  deep  among  hundreds  of  them.  The  cattle-drivers  may  be 

of  the  squatters  following  for  a  time  no  other  business,  often  seen  beating  them  away  with  sticks  before  crossing 

But  this  leather,  though  handsome  and  pliant,  exhibiting  with  their  beasts,  for  they  will  readily  attack  cattle,  and 

all  the  regular  lozenges  of  the  scales,  and  capable  of  receiv-  swim  after  such  animals  as  dogs,  deer,  and  even  horses, 
ing  the  highest  polish,  is  not  sufficiently  firm  or  close-      As  soon  as  the  cool  autumnal  air  gives  warning  of  the 

grained  to  prevent  for  any  length  of  time  the  ingress  of  approach  of  frosty  weather,  alligators  leave  the  lakes  to 

damp  or  moisture.  seek  for  winter  quarters,  by  burrow  ing  beneath  the  roots  of 


The  power  of  this  alligator  lies  chiefly  in  his  jaws  and  trees,  or  covering  themselves  with  earth.    They  speedily 
The  latter  is  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  an  ally  to  become  inactive  ;  and  to  sit  and  ride  on  one,  according  to 


tail.    The  latter  is  admirably  adapted  to  i 

the  former,  because  when  curved  into  a  semicircle  it  sweeps  Mr  Audubon,  who  never  rows  in  the  same  boat  with  Squire 

everything  towards  the  enormous  mouth.    "  Woe  be  to  Watcrton,  would  now  be  no  more  difficult  than  for  a  child 

him  who  goes  within  the  reach  of  this  tremendous  instni-  to  mount  a  rocking  horse.    The  negroes  kill  them  by  se- 

,  lie  purating,  at  a  single  blow,  ttio  tail  from  the  body.  They  are 


■  suffer  greatly  if  he  escapes  with  life.  The  monster,  as  afterwards  cut  into  large  pieces,  and  boiled  in  a 
he  strikes,  forces  all  objects  within  the  circle  towards  his  tity  of  water,  from  the  surface  of  which  the  fat  is  collected  in 
jaws,  which,  as  the  tail  makes  a  motion,  are  open  to  their  ' 


full  stretch,  thrown  a  little  sidewise  to  receive  the  object, 
and,  like  battering- rams  to  bruise  it  shockingly  ii 


The  alligator,  when  searching  after  prey  in  the  water,  or  at  machinery  of  steam-engines 
its  edge,  swims  so  slowly  towards  it  as  not  to  ruffle  the  wa- 
ter.   It  approaches  the  object  sidewise,  body  and  head  all 
concealed,  till  sure  of  his  stroke ;  then,  with  a  tremendous 

blow,  as  quick  as  thought,  the  object  is  secured."    When  have  deemed  the  remedy  more  dangerous  than  I 

these  giant  reptiles  are  engaged  in  fishing,  the  flapping  of  These  reptiles  emit  a  strong  odour,  and  a  large  one  may  be 


large  ladles.  A  single  man  often  kills  above  a  dozen  alligators 
in  an  evening,  prepares  his  fire  in  the  woods,  and,  by  morn- 
ing, the  oil  is  rendered.  This  oil  is  used  for  greasing  the 
machinery  of  steam-engines  and  cotton-mills  j  and  formerly, 
when  Indigo  was  made  in  Louisiana,  it  served  (we  know 
not  how)  to  assuage  the  overflowing  of  the  boiling  juice, 
when  a  ladlcful  was  thrown  into  the  caldron.    We  would 


upon  the  water  may  be  heard  at  half  a  mile.  In  discovered  by  it  at  a  distance  of  sixty  yards.  The 
the  vicinity  of  Bayou  Creek,  on  the  Mississippi,  there  are  is  musky,  and,  when  strong,  is  insupportable.  It  is  not, 
extensive  shallow  lakes  and  marshes,  yearly  overflowed  by  however,  perceptible  when  they  are  in  the  water,  «  al- 
the  dreadful  flooding  of  that  mighty  river,  and  stored  with   though  1  have,"  says  Mr  Audubon,  "  been  so  close  to  them 

white  perch,   while  fishing,  as  to  throw  the  cork  of  my  line  upon  their 
to  tease  them."   He  adds,  that  he  has  rcgu' 


cat-fish,  alligatorgars  or  devil-fish.    Thither,  in  the  heats 

a  burning  summer  sun  has  exhaled  found  in  their  interior  round  masses  of  a  hard 


a  quantity  of  water,  the  squatter,  planter,  hunter,  all  pro-  resembling  petrified  wood.    He  has  broken  these  with  a 

ceed  in  search  of  sport.    The  lakes  are  then  not  more  than  hammer,  and  found  them  brittle,  and  as  hard  as  stones, 

two  feet  deep,  with  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  and  much  grassy  which  they  outwardly  resemble.    "  And  as  neither  our 

vegetation  bearing  seeds,  keenly  sought  for  by  vast  multi-  lakes  nor  rivers  in  the  portion  of  the  country  I  have  hunt- 

tudes  of  water-fowl.    In  each  lake  is  a  deeper  spot,  called  ed  them  in,  afford  even  a  pebble  as  large  as  a  common  egg, 

the  Alligator  Hole,  because  dug  and  dwelt  in  by  these  rep-  I  have  not  been  able  to  conceive  how  they  are  procured 


Alligator  Hole,  because  dug  and  dwelt  in  by  these  rep-  I  have  not  been  able  to  conceive  how  they  are  procured 
u    There  they  may  be  seen  in  numbers  lying  close  to-   by  the  animals  if  positively  stones,  or  (if  not)  by  what  power 
"  The  fish  that  arc  already  dying  by  thousand*,  wood  can  become  stone  in  their  stomachs."  They  are  pro- 


the  insufferable  heat  and  stench  of  the  water,   bably  concretions  formed  of  indigestible 

Ives  assist  digestion.' 


and  the  w  ounds  of  the  different  winged  enemies  constantly   or  may  themselv 

in  pursuit  of  them,  resort  to  the  alligator's  hole  to  receive  often  amused  himself,  when  fishing  where  l 

,  with  a  hope  of  finding  security  also,  and  fol-  ed,  by  throwing  an  inflated  bladder  towards  the  one  next 


low  down  the  little  currents  flowing  through  the  connecting  him  in  the  water.    It  makes  lor  it  at  once,  flapping  it  to- 
sluicesi  but  no!  for  as  the  water  recedes  in  the  lake,  they  wards  its  mouth,  and  trying  to  seize  it,  but  in  vain.  The 
The  alligators  thrash  them  and  devour   light  inflation  floats  aside,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 


i  whenever  they  feel  hungry  ;  while  the  wood-ibis  de-  of  these  huge  creatures  are  seen  attempting  to 
atroys  all  that  make  towards  the  shore.  The  hunter,  anxious  delusive  bladder,  "  putting  one  in  mind  of  a 
to  prove  the  value  of  his  rifle,  marks  one  of  the  eyes  of  the   running  after  a  foot-ball."  A  black  bottle  is 


largest  alligator,  and  as  the  hair-trigger  is  touched,  the  al-   thrown  among  them,  tightly  corked ;  but 
ligator  dies.    Should  the  ball  strike  one  inch  astray  from  active  than  the  rest,  will  seize  it  greedily,  and  the 


1  The  majority  of  authors  who  have  written  of  crocodiles  from  personal  observation,  spree  regarding  the  frequent  cries  of  ths 
younger  individual*,  but  seem  to  consider  the  older  ones  as  seldom  giving  utterance  to  their  feeling,  in  that  w*v.  "  Au  contraire," 
savs  Humboldt,  "  le  niRiwnient  du  crocodile  adultc  doit  itre  tres  rare,  car  avant  v«fcu  pendant  nlusicurs  anne'e*  ou  en  ruuehant  a 
l'air  litre  Mir  le*  borda  i!e  I'Ort-noque,  nous  awns  Ctc  prefque  toutes  les  nuits  entoures  des  crocodiles,  nous  n'avons  jamais  enlendu 
la  voix  de  cc»  sauriens  i  Uille  giganteaque."    {Rtturil  d'Olucrv.  dt  Zoalofie,  torn,  i  ) 

*  '*  Unc  partieularile'  notable,  mats  qui  parait  assez  eonstante  chez  les  crocodiles  puisquc  tous  les  auteurs  qui  en  ant  fait  I'anatomis) 
en  oat  fait  mention,  e'est  qu'on  trouve  dans  leur  estomac  des  catlloux  de  diftrrrntcs  grosseurs,  qui  semblent  devoir  servir  a  la  tritura- 
tion  des  alimens,comme  las  petit*  plcrres  qui  se  rencontrcnt  dans  le  gesicr  ou  1'estomac  muaculeux  de*  ouwaux."  {ErpttoltgU  Out. 
rata,  ill.  'IT.) 
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S»uri«-  glass  giv«  way  within  its  ponderous  jaws  as  easily  as  if 
CYueodUi.  ground  j„  3  ra;it- 

During  the  season  of  love,  in  spring,  the  male  alligator 
is  a  fierce  and  dangerous  animal,  and  possibly  its  observa- 
tion by  different  naturalists,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
may  account  for  the  contradictions  which  pervade  the  re- 
corded statements  of  its  life  and  manners.  When  thus  ex- 
cited, no  man  dares  to  swim  or  wade  among  them,  or,  as 
Mr  Audubon  quietly  observes,  **  they  are  usually  left  alotie 
at  this  season,"  a  delicate  piece  of  attention,  which,  we 
doubt  not,  like  other  virtues,  is  its  own  reward.  The  fe- 
male prepares  her  nest  about  the  first  of  June,  choosing  a 
place  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  water,  in  some 
thick  bramble  or  cane,  where  she  gathers  leaves,  sticks, 
and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  carrying  the  materials  in  her 
mouth  as  a  hog  does  straw.  As  soon  as  a  proper  nidus 
is  formed,  she  lays  about  ten  eggs,  which  she  covers  over 
with  more  rubbish  and  mud ;  and  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner, she  deposits  about  fifty  or  sixty  eggs  in  various  layers. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  up,  matted,  and  tangled  toge- 
ther with  long  grasses,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  break  it  up.  These  eggs  are  in  size  like  those 
of  a  goose,  but  of  a  longer  form,  and  are  protected  rather 
by  a  parchment-like  transparent  substance  than  by  shell. 
Though  they  are  not  eaten  either  by  hogs  or  vultures,  the 
female,  now  not  only  wary,  but  ferocious,  watches  near  the 
spot,  visiting  the  water  from  time  to  lime  for  food.  The 
nest  is  of  course  easily  discovered,  as  she  always  goes  and 
returns  the  same  way,  and  soon  forms  a  conspicuous  path 
by  the  dragging  of  her  giant  form.  According  to  Mr  Au- 
dubon, to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  these  details,  it  is 
not  the  heat  of  the  sun  which  hatches  the  eggs,  but  that  of 
the  nest  itself, — a  perfect  hot-bed,  from  the  mode  of  its  for- 
mation. The  young,  as  soon  as  excluded,  force  their  way 
through  the  walls  of  their  putrescent  chambers,  and  issue 
forth  all  as  beautiful  and  brisk  as  lizards.  The  female  then 
leads  them  to  the  lake,  or  more  frequently,  for  greater  se- 
curity, to  some  small  detached  bayou ;  for  now  the  males, 
their  own  ungentle  fathers,  will  swallow  them  by  hundreds, 
and  the  wood- ibis  and  sand-hill  cranes  devour  them.' 

A.  scleropt,  Cuv. ;  Croc,  sclerops,  Schn.  Spectacled  al- 
ligator. This  is  more  especially  the  alligator  of  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  Its  snout,  though  broad,  has  not  the  sides  parallel,  as 
in  the  preceding,  and  is  more  triangular  in  its  shape.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  orbits  are  very  prominent,  and  a  crest  pro- 
jecting between  them  gives  the  appearance  whence  their  spe- 
cific name  is  derived.  Its  colour  is  bluish-green  above,  and 
irregularly  marbled  green  and  yellow,  more  or  less  pule,  be- 
low. Azara  8|>eaks  of  a  red  variety,  which  is  the  most  savage 
of  all.  It  acquires  a  great  size.  Cuvier  has  seen  it  fourteen 
feet  long ;  and  in  Surinam  some  have  attained  the  length  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four  feet.  In  South  America  it  extends 
as  far  as  32"  south  latitude,  the  same  distance  from  the 
equator  on  the  one  side,  as  the  preceding  species  reaches  on 
the  other.  It  cannot  run  half  so  swiftly  as  man,  and  rarely 
attacks  him ;  but  when  the  eggs  are  plundered,  the  female 
defends  them  courageously.  She  lays,  according  '.<>  some, 
as  many  as  sixty,  and  covers  them  with  a  few  leaves  or  a 
little  straw.  It  passes  the  night  in  water,  as  Herodotus  states 
of  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  and  during  the  day  basks  in  the 
sun  on  the  banks.  It  has  been  stated,  that  in  certai 
when  the  morass  is  partially  dried,  the 
so  crowded  with  caymans  that  nothir_ 
their  projecting  backs. 

It  was  probably  over  this  species  (the  Yacare  of  Azara, 
Jacare  noir  of  Spix)  that  Mr  Watcrton  obtained  his  far- 
famed  and  well-known  conquest ;  and  of  it  also  that  he  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote.  "  One  fine  evening  last  year, 
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aa  the  people  of  Angustura,  said  its  governor,  were  saunter- 
ing up  and  down  here  on  the  bank  of  the  Oronoco,  I  was  Lsoertini. 
within  twenty  yards  of  this  place,  when  I  saw  a  large  cay-^  d" 


ces, 

maining  water  is 
is  to  be  seen  but 


man  nish  out  of  the  river,  seize  a  man,  and  carry  him 
down,  before  any  body  had  it  in  his  power  to  assist  him. 
The  screams  of  the  poor  fellow  were  terrible  as  the  cayman 
was  running  off  with  him.  He  plunged  into  the  river  with 
his  prey ;  we  instantly  lost  sight  of  him,  and  never  saw  or 
heard  him  more."  The  negroes  of  South  America  sometime* 
eat  the  flesh,  notwithstanding  its  fetid  and  musky  smell. 
Azara  tells  us  that  they  succeed  in  sticking  it  with  an  armed 
harpoon,  and  after  fatiguing  it  in  the  water,  pull  it  out  by 
main  force  and  despatch  it. 

A.  palpebral**,  Cuv.  Bony  eyelid  alligator.  The  muz- 
zle in  this  species  is  somewhat  longer  and  less  depressed 
than  in  the  preceding,  and  the  margins  of  the  orbits  are 
not  projecting.  The  character,  however,  which  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  the  other  Crocodihda:  is,  tbat  the 
upper  eyelid  is  wholly  occupied  with  an  osseous  plate,  divided 
into  three  pieces  by  sutures.  None  of  its  congeners  liave 
more  than  a  small  osseous  particle  near  the  inner  angle.  Iu 
teeth  are  |?  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  The  interval  between 
the  two  external  toes  is  less  paJmated  than  in  the  other 
species,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  to  be  more  terres- 
trial. This  animal  inhabits  Cayenne,  and  exhibits  consider- 
able variation  in  it*  characters. 

In  addition  to  these  clearly  distinct  species,  naturalists 
now  recognise  the  two  following,  viz.  the  doj 
man,  Al.  cynoccphahu,  Dum.  and  Bib,  and  I 
ted  cayman,  AL 


FAMILY  H—LACERTIXID.E.    LIZARDS  IN  GENE- 


The  members  of  this  family  are  characterised  by  a  slen- 
der extensile  tongue,  terminated  by  two  filaments,  like  that 
of  many  snakes.  All  the  four  legs  have  five  toes  separate, 
of  unequal  size,  especially  the  hinder  ones,  and  furnished 
with  nails.  The  scales  on  the  abdomen,  and  those  beneath 
the  tail,  are  disposed  in  transverse  parallel  bands.  A  pro- 
duced portion  of  the  skin,  longitudinally  cleft,  and  closing 


by  a  sphincter,  protect*  the  eye,  beneath  the  anterior  angle 
of  which  there  is  the  vestige  of  a  third  eyelid.  The  false 
ribs  do  not  form  an  entire  circle. 


The  species  of  this  family  are  numerous  and  diversified, 
and  now  constitute  several  generic  groups.  Like  all  other 
reptiles,  they  are  much  more  abundant  in  sultry  than  in 
cokl  or  temperate  climates.  "  I  am  positive,"  says  Mr 
Bruce,  alluding  to  the  lizard  tribe  in  general,  "  that  I  can  say 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  number  I  saw  one  day,  in  the 
great  court  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Balbec,  amounted 
to  many  thousands ;  the  ground,  the  walls  and  stones  of 
the  ruined  buildings  were  covered  with  them,  and  the  va- 
rious colours  of  which  they  consisted  made  a  very  extraor- 
dinary appearance,  glittering  under  the  sun,  in  which  they 
lay  sleeping  and  basking."  He  adds,  that  the  desert  parts 
of  Syria,  bordering  on  Arabia  Desert  a,  abound  with  these 
reptiles  beyond  the  possibility  of  calculation. 

The  genus  Monitob  of  Cuvier  contains  the  largest  spe- 
cies, some  of  them  almost  approaching  to  the  size  of  croco- 
diles. They  have  teeth  on  both  jaws,  but  none  upon  the 
palate.  The  greater  number  have  the  tail  compressed, 
which  aids  their  aquatic  propensities.  Their  vicinity  to  wa- 
ter brings  them  into  the  frequent  neighbourhood  of  croco- 
diles and  caymans,  and  they  arc  said  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  these  formidable  reptiles  by  a  shril'  whistle. 
1  lencc  probably  their  name  of  monitor.  That  of  Tupinam- 
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Sauna,  bu,  which  they  often  bear,  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  an 
l-*1  i-itim-  error  of  Seba's,  who,  misconstruing  a  passage  in  Margrave, 
°"'     applied  to  these  reptiles  the  designation  of  a  tribe  of  people. 
*  The  JirU  tuMiviiion  of  the  genua  contains  the  Monitors 

properly  so  called  (genus  Varanus,  Dura.),'  distinguished 
by  small  and  numerous  scales  nn  the  head,  limbs  beneath 
the  abdnmen,  and  around  the  tail,  the  last-named  portion 
being  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  keel  formed  by  a  double 
range  of  projecting  scales.  The  thighs  want  the  peculiar 
range  of  pores  observable  among  several  other  groups  of 
saurians.  The  species  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  an- 
cient world,  although  Scba,  and  in  later  years  Daudin,  have 
stated  the  contrary.  Travellers  report  that  they  prey  on 
the  eggs  of  water-fowl  and  on  those  of  crocodiles,  and  that 
chameleons,  young  turtles,  and  fishes,  have  been  found  in 
their  stomachs.  M.  Leschenault  de  Iattour  even  states  that 
they  combine  together  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  such  quadrupeds  as  come  to 
assuage  their  thirst,  and  that  he  has  seen  them  attempt  to 
drown  a  young  stag  which  was  trying  to  cross  a  river.  He 
moreover  found  the  thigh-bone  of  a  sheep  in  one  which  he 
dissected. 

The  monitor  of  the  Nile  (/..  Nilotiea,  Linn.  Varamu 
Niloticut,  Dum.),  called  Ouaran  by  the  Arabs,  has  the 
teeth  strong  and  conical,  the  posterior  becoming  rounded 
by  age.  The  general  colour  is  brown,  with  paler  and  darker 
points,  forming  various  compartments,  among  which  are 
transverse  rows  of  large  ocellated  spots,  which  on  the  tail 
become  ring-like.  The  tail  is  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
surmounted  by  a  keel  throughout  its  whole  length.  This 
species  grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  feeU  A  vulgar 
belief  prevails  among  the  Egyptians,  that  it  is  a  young 
crocodile  hatched  in  drier  earth  than  usual.    Its  figure  is 


guards  (Sauretfardes,  Cuv.  the  restricted  genus  .Vonttor  of 
r'itzinger)  have  all  the  scales  of  the  back  and  tail  with- 
out ridges.  Their  teeth  are  dentated,  although  those  of 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth  become  rounded  by  use  or 
age.  Some  have  the  tail  more  or  less  compressed,  and 
the  scales  of  the  abdomen  longer  than  broad.  They  dwell 
by  the  banks  of  rivers.  Such  is  the  very  large  variegat- 
ed lizard  \  L.  tequixin),  well  represented  by  Madame  Me- 
rian  at  the  end  of  her  work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam.  It 
inhabits  Brazil,  Guiana,  &c.  where  it  attains  the  length  of 
six  feet.  It  runs  rapidly,  and  plunges  into  the  water  when 
pursued,  although  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  swim.  It  feeds 
on  insects,  reptiles,  the  eggs  of  poultry  and  of  other  birds, 
and  is  itself  useful  as  an  article  of  food.  Others,  distinguished 
by  tiic  name  ofylmnpa,  scarcely  differ  from  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  the  genus  Tkyus,  except  in  the  tail  being  rounded, 
and  no  way  compressed,  and  furnished,  as  well  as  the  ab- 
domen, with  transverse  rows  of  square  scales.  The  scales 
of  the  abdomen  are  rather  broader  than  long.  The  species 
of  this  little  group  may  be  regarded  as  the  lizard*  of  Ame- 
rica, that  is,  as  representing  in  the  new  world  the  reptiles 
which  we  so  designate  in  the  old  ;  but  they  differ  in  want- 
ing the  molar  teeth,  the  majority  have  no  collar,  and  all  the 
scales  upon  the  throat  are  small.  Their  heads  also  are  more 
pyramidal,  and  they  want  the  osseous  plate  above  the  or- 
bits. Several  different  species  have  been  confounded  un- 
der the  title  of  Lacerta  ameiva.  The  most  generally  dis- 
tributed is  that  named  Teyus  ameica  by  Spix.  (See  Plate 
II,  fig.  2.)  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  vertical  rows  of 
white  ocelli,  bordered  with  black  upon  the  flanks. 

The  genus  Lackrta,  Cuv.,  or  lizards  properly  so  called, 
forms  the  second  principal  group  of  the  Lacertine  family. 
They  have  the  back  part  of  the  palate  armed  with  two  rows 


engraved  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  probably  in  of  teeth,  and  are  further  distinguished  from  the  Ameivas  and 
connection  with  the  fact  of  its  preying  on  the  eggs  of  the  Safeguards  by  a  collar  beneath  the  neck,  formed  by  a  trans- 
crocodile.  To  the  monitors  also  belong  the  animal  called  verse  row  of  broad  scales,  separated  from  those  of  the  ab- 
scink  (L.  scintti-;  Merr.,  but  not  of  I.uni.,  Var.  artnarius,  domen  by  a  space,  on  which  there  arc  only  minute  scales, 
Dum.),  a  small  species,  very  abundant  in  Libya,  Syria,  as  on  the  throat.  A  portion  also  of  the  bones  of  the  crani- 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  where  it  frequents  rather  dry  and  urn  projects  over  the  orbits  and  temples,  so  that  all  the  up- 
sandy  soils.  It  is  called  Ouaran  el  hard  by  the  Arabs,  per  part  of  the  head  is  provided  with  a  bony  buckler. 
Its  teeth  are  compressed,  cutting,  and  pointed,  the  tail  al-  Lizards  arc  remarkable  for  their  lively  movements,  and 
most  without  ridge,  and  a  great  part  of  it  rounded.  Its  light  and  elegant  forms.  Their  colours  are  also  often  bril- 
linbits  are  more  terrestrial  than  those  of  the  preceding,  and  liant-  They  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and  are 
it  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  land-crocodile  of  always  active  and  vivacious  in  proportion  to  the  power  of 
Herodotus.  The  jugglers  of  Cairo  pluck  out  its  teeth,  and  the  solar  heat.  They  are  often  seen  stretching  themselves 
then  employ  it  in  the  performance  of  tricks.  Many  other  on  rocks  or  stones,  however  heated,  and  brandishing  from 
monitors  are  found  both  in  Africa  and  India.'  time  to  time  their  forked  tongues,  a  motion  which  in  some 
The  second  tubdivision  of  Baron  Cuvier's  monitors  con-  countries  has  induced  the  belief  of  their  being  venomous, 
gists  of  such  as  have  angular  plates  upon  the  head,  and  an  unfounded  idea,  we  need  scarcely  say,  no  creatures  be- 
large  rectangular  scales  beneath  the  abdomen  and  around  ing  more  innocent.  They  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  tame, 
the  tail.  The  skin  of  the  throat  is  clothed  with  small  scales,  but  in  a  state  of  nature  we  have  usually  found  them  very 
and  forms  a  couple  of  transverse  folds.  There  is  a  row  of  timorous,  although  M.  Bory  St  Vincent  regards  them  as  be- 
pores  upon  the  thighs.  ing  as  bold  as  they  are  beautiful.  "  Nous  en  avons  vu  plu- 
This  subdivision  corresponds  to  the  genus  Tit Y  us  of  sieurs  saisir  bravement  au  muscau  des  duetts  d'arret  qui 
Mcrretn,  and  several  minor  groups  may  be  indicated  in  it.  les  avaient  surpris  dans  quelque  pelouse  seche,  et  ne  pas 
For  example,  those  called  Dracaena.-  by  Lacepede  have  the  lucher  prise  raalgre  les  secouses  violentes  et  les  efforts  que 
scales  raised  up  into  ridges,  as  among  the  crocodile  tribe,  faisaicnt  ces  chiens  pour  se  dclivrent."  They  are  by  no 
and  forming  crests  along  the  tail,  which  is  compressed.  An  means  devoid  of  intelligence,  and,  though  shy  and  fearful,  are 
eatable  species  ( .Von.  crocodilinus,  Merr.)  occurs  in  Guiana,  decidedly  inquisitive  in  regard  to  what  takes  place  around 
where  it  inhabits  holes  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes.  It  is  them.  When  raising  themselves  as  high  as  their  little 
said  to  swim  with  difficulty,  to  run  rather  swiftly,  to  climb  limbs  permit,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  "  visible  diurnal 
trees  with  facility,  and  to  bite  severely.  It  attains  the  sphere,"  they  often  exhibit  themselves  to  a  quiet  and  con- 
length  of  six  feet,  and  is  characterized  by  some  scattered  ccaled  spectator  in  attitudes  of  great  beauty.  They  fre- 
ridges  of  scales  upon  the  back.  Another  and  much  quently  show  themselves  more  alarmed  for  birds  and  quad- 
smaller  species  (Drac.  Ucarinata)  likewise  inhabits  South  rupeds  than  for  the  human  race,  and  they  will  even  ac 
Amcrica.    (See  Plate  II,  fig  1.)  The  little  group  of  safe-  quire  a  certain  degree  of  Uimcness  when  domiciled  near 

1  The  term  Monitor  is  somewhat  injudiciously  applied  to  this  restricted  group,  in  as  tar  as  it  does  nut  contain  the  species  originally 

n>  named,  that  is,  the  graxdc  tamegarde  tTAmcriqut,  Lattria  tec alriu  of  Una.  and  Shaw. 

•  The  (renera  ttirwuw  and  Htloderma  form  a  distinct  family  ( Varameu)  In  the  avstcm  of  M  M.  Duowril  and  Bibron.  Of  the  former 
us,  four  are  Asiatic,  twoare  from  New  Holland,  one  is  from  the  Papeus,  one  from  Timor,  and  three  arc  of  African  origin.  Httoirm* 
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Saurin.  the  dwelling  of  a  gently-disposed  lover  of  nature.  They 
Uivrtmi.  fear  cats  and  children,  Lizards  change  their  skins, like  most 
,  other  reptiles,  and  the  difference  between  the  brightness 
and  brilliancy  of  their  old  and  new  attire  has  caused  the 
description  by  naturalists  of  many  species  which  have  no 
foundation  in  reality.  Although  belonging  to  the  cold- 
blooded classes,  they  arc  warmly  attached  to  their  females, 
and  frequent  battles  take  place  among  the  males  for  the 
possession  of  their  fair  companions.  The  eggs  are  covered 
by  a  pale-coloured  membranous  skin,  and  are  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  whether  in  the  body  of  the  basking 
parent,  or  after  exclusion.  The  eggs  themselves  increase 
in  size  considerably,  as  the  creature  contained  within  deve- 
lops its  parts.  The  reptiles  of  this  group  are  never  volun- 
tarily found  in  water.  They  dislike  that  element,  and  avoid 
it,  being  bad  swimmers ;  nevertheless,  when  pursued  down 
steepisli  banks,  we  have  seen  them  swim  across  small  ditches 
to  gain  the  other  side  and  avoid  persecution.  One  of  the 
most  singular  attributes  of  these  creatures  consists  in  their 
extreme  fragility.  When  running  up  a  bank,  or  otherwise 
attempting  to  escape  from  danger,  if  even  a  light  glove  or 
handkerchief  is  cast  upon  them,  several  inches  of  the  ter- 
minal portion  of  their  body  comes  riggling  off,  and  will 
twist  about  among  the  grass  for  a  considerable  period  with 
great  liveliness,  while  the  body  with  its  head  and  four  legs 
proceeds  upon  its  way  rejoicing.  The  tail  even  appears  to 
rest  itself  from  riggling  for  a  time,  and  if  touched  with  a 
pin,  or  otherwise  incommoded,  will  then  resume  its  move- 
ments with  such  an  apparent  character  of  discomposure,  as 
if  it  were  expressing  its  dislike  at  the  annoyance. 

Although  several  anatomists,  proceeding  upon  their  too 
exclusive  knowledge  of  the  higher  classes  ol  creation,  in 
which  there  is  no  reproduction  of  important  parts,  have 
doubted  the  extent  and  universality  of  this  inherent  power 
in  reptiles,  there  is  yet  no  fact  in  natural  history  more  sa- 
tisfactorily determined.  When  we  refer  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  subject,  we  allude  chiefly  to  the  feelings  of  the  ex- 
perimenter, those  of  the  creatures  in  question  being,  we 
lear,  in  such  a  crisis,  but  sparingly  consulted.  In  nume- 
rous reptiles,  the  limbs,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  body,  may  be  cut  off  without  more  than  a 
temporary  inconvenience,  the  removal  being  not  only  speedy, 
but  complete.  Blumenbach,  one  of  our  highest  modern 
authorities,  has  repeated1  the  experiment  alluded  to  by 
Pliny.'  He  destroyed  with  an  iron  point  the  eyes  of  the 
green  lizard,  and  placing  the  poor  creature  in  a  vessel  with 
tome  fresh  earth,  which  he  deposited  in  moist  soil,  he  found, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  brief  period,  that  the  organs  of  sight 
were  entirely  reproduced, — "  in  integrum  restitutos."  Li- 
zards and  reptiles  of  the  genus  Scinctu,  of  which  the  tail 
has  been  either  intentionally  or  accidentally  broken  off,  are 
found  to  reproduce  it  speedily.  The  newer  portion  is  re- 
cognisable externally  by  the  form  and  colour  of  the  scales, 
and  on  dissection  the  vertebne  are  found  replaced  by 
pieces  of  a  more  cartilaginous  nature,  which  probably  ne- 
ver acquire  the  hardness  or  consistency  of  bone.  Many  ex- 
periments have  shown  the  facility  with  which  the  limbs  and 
tail  of  water-newts,  and  other  aquatic  reptiles,  may  be  re- 
produced.3 "  Qu'il  nous  soit  permit,'*  says  M.  Dunicril, 
rather  winning!  y,  "  de  consigner  ici  une  de  nos  experi- 
ences :  nous  avons  emporte  avec  les  ciseaux  les  trois  quarts 
de  Ut  tete  d'un  triton  marbre.  Cet  animal,  place  isolcmcnt 
au  fond  d'un  large  bocal  de  crystal,  ou  nous  avians  soin  de 
conserver  de  1'eau  fralche  a  la  nauteur  d'un  demi-poucc,  en 


moins  une  rot*  Sauna. 


vivre  ct  d'agir  lentemcnt.  Ce- 
ir  la  physiologie ;  car  ce  triton 


prenant  la  precaution  de  la  renouvclcr  au 
chaque  jour,  a  continue  (le 
tait  un  cos  bien  curieux  [>< 

prive  de  quatre  sens  princi|iaux,  les  narines,  la  Ungue,  les 
yeux,  et  lesoreilles,  e'etuit  reduit  a  ne  vivre  exterieureroent 
que  par  le  toucher.  C'epcndant  il  avait  la  conscience  de  son 
existence ;  il  marchait  lentemcnt  ct  avec  precaution  ;  de 
temps  a  autre,  et  a  dea  grands  intcrvalles,  il  portoit  le 
moignon  de  son  cou  vers  la  surface  de  l'eau,  et  dans  les 
premier  jours  on  le  voyait  faire  des  efforts  pour  respire r. 
Nous  avons  vu,  pendant  au  moins  trois  mois,  se  faire  un 
travail  de  reproduction  et  dc  cicatrisation  telle  qull  n'est 
reste  aucune  ouverturc  ni  pour  les  poumons  ni  pour  les 
aliments.  1'ar  malheur,  cct  animal  a  peri  au  bout  des  trois 
premiers  mois  d'obscrvations  suivics,  pcut-ctre  par  le  dc- 
faut  de  soins  d'utte  personne  &  laqucllc  nous  l'avions  re- 
commando  pendant  unc  absence.  Mais  on  a  conserve  le 
sujet  dans  les  collections  du  museum,  ct  quand  nous  en 
parlous  dans  nos  cours,  nous  le  fuisions  voir  u  nu  pour  qu'on 
puisse  constatcr  la  singularite  du  fait  d'un  animal  qui  a  vecu 
sans  tete,  et  surtout  pour  demontrer  la  possibilite*  ct  la  nc- 
cessite,  memo  chcz  les  Batrocians,  d'une  sorte  de  respira- 
tion par  la  peau.** 

\\  e  may  observe,  that  in  all  the  tentative  experiments 
which  have  been  hitherto  made  upon  this  subject,  it  has 
been  perceived  that  these  renewals  arc  favoured  by  warmth 
and  retarded  by  cold.  As  an  article  of  diet,  lizards  are 
scarcely  ever  used  in  Europe,  unless  in  years  of  peculiar 
scarcity.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  possess  a  sudorific  quality. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  numerous  in  many  conti- 
nental countries  (from  fifteen  to  twenty  different  European 
kinds  being  known  to  naturalists),  but  are  few  in  Britain. 
Of  the  former,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  the  ocellated  li- 
zard ( octilata,  Daudin),  well  known  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  south  of  France.  It  likewise  occurs  in  Barbary,  and, 
generally  speaking,  over  a  great  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  being  extremely  sensible  to  cold,  it  is 
not  likely  to  extend  into  Kamtschatka,  as  some  suppose.  It 
may  be  kept  alive  within  doors  in  Spain  throughout  the 
winter  (it  naturally  then  assumes  the  torpid  slate),  but  will 
perish  if  dug  up  from  its  retreat,  and  exposed  to  cold  ap- 
proaching to  the  freezing  point.  This  magnificent  reptile 
sometimes  attains  the  length,  even  in  Europe,  of  two  feet, 
although  its  more  usual  length  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches.  Its  proportions  are  rather  ample,  that  is,  somewhat 
thicker  than  usual,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  elegance; 
and  although  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  ornamented  with 
those  tints  of  azure,  green,  and  gold,  which  Lacepede  has 
lavished  on  it,  with  more  of  poetical  fancy  than  precision,  it 
yet  is  pleasingly  adorned.  The  bock  is  black,  beset  with 
numerous  circles  of  green  or  yellow  distributed  in  great 
profusion,  and  showing  like  pearly  beads  u|x>n  a  darker 
ground.  The  head  is  beautifully  marbled  with  green  and 
black,  as  are  also  the  upper  portions  of  the  thighs  and  feet. 
The  tail  is  brownish,  and  all  the  under  parts  are  of  a  green- 
ish yellow.  "  Le  li-zard  dont  il  est  question  est  innocent, 
1  ii,u -  hardi ;  il  fuit  au  moindre  bruit,  non  Lachcmcnt,  s'arre- 
tant  de  distances  en  distances  |x>ur  observer  la  cause  de  sa 
crainte,  et  si  on  le  presse  de  trop  pres  il  se  jctte  sur  l'assail- 
lont  en  fiiisant  entendre  un  certain  soufflcment  qui  rappcllc 
en  petit  celui  qui  font  entendre  les  oies  en  cole  re.  Comme 
on  en  truuvait  beaucoup  aux  environs  d'une  baronie  de 
Saint  Magne,  ou  nous  avons  pas*6  les  premiers  temps  de 
noire  jcunose,  tt  que  nous  en  avons  etc  souvent  violem- 


'  Specimen  Phytioicgia  Compatativa,  p.  3i.  «  Hutoila  JI/WJ,  lib.  xxix.  cl.ap.  3«  j  and  .«Uan,  edit.  Srhneid.  lib.  r.  47. 

'  On  this  very  curious  physiological  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  following  worls  1  t'Ule-reUi,  Su  It  reprodueunu  deilr gamht 
tdelta  eoda  detle  Salamaudre  iia/xt*.  Scell.  de  Opusc.  intcres.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  10.  SpulbnKiiii,  Supra  le  rrpradnti,mi  SWHMK,  r'isics  Ani- 
mate e  Vegetahile,  l"68.  Murray,  Commentatio  de  rtdiolegralkme  parfmrn  nexu  am  tolutaritm  iW  amiitarum,  1787.  UotDet,  Syr  I*  ei. 
pr^lmrtim,  jet  nembru  de.  U  Sthmaadrt  tjmiiyw,  (Eur res  d'Hist.  NaU  ct  dc  Fhilos.  U  v.  p.  177- 
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merit  mordos  en  leur  faisant  )a  petite  guerre  que  1'enfkncc 
livrc  a  tout  ce  qui  fuit,  nous  pouvnns  afh'rmerque  leur  dent 
ne  pmduit  aucun  mauvats  effet  aprcs  la  douleur  du  moment. 
II  suffit  d'avoir  vu  un  seul  grand  lczard  vert,  pour  s'etonner 
que  Linn*  ait  pu  confondre  cettc  cspece  avec  1c  lezard 
gris."> 

It  haa  been  observed  by  the  prince  of  Musignano  (C.  I.. 
Bonaparte)!  that  the  Linncan  term  atfiiis  has  been  applied 
by  the  naturalists  of  different  countries  to  that  species  of 
lizard  which  was  most  common  or  best  known  in  their  own. 
In  this  way  several  distinct  kinds  have  been  described  un- 
der one  name,  and  regarded  us  identical.  The  true  L.agi- 
lit  of  Linn,  is  a  northern  species,  which  becomes  rare  in 
Italy,  but  is  sufficiently  common  in  France,  and  extends 
into  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Its  history  as  a  British  reptile 
has  been  clearly  illustrated  only  within  a  recent  period  by 
Mr  Jcnyns  and  others ;  for  the  so-called  L.  at/Uii  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  British  authors  ought  not  to  be  so  named.'  The 
actual  species  varies  aa  usual  in  colour  and  markings;  but 
the  most  common  hue  of  the  upper  parts  is  sandy -brown, 
with  obscure  longitudinal  fascia?  of  a  darker  brown,  and  a 
lateral  series  of  black  rounded  spots,  each  marked  with  a 
yellowish-white  dot  or  U.ie  in  the  centre.  "  It  U  more  ti- 
mid," says  Mr  Bell,  "  and  far  less  easily  rendered  familiar, 
than  the  beautiful  green  lizard  (A.  viriliii)  of  Guernsey  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  This  latter  species  may  be  readily 
tamed,  and  taught  to  come  to  the  hand  for  its  food,  and  to 
drink  from  the  hollow  of  the  palm  of  any  one  to  whom  it  ts 
accustomed.  It  will  lie  coiled  up  between  the  two  handi, 
enjoying  the  warmth,  and  not  offering  to  escape.  But  it  is 
very  different  from  the  present  species,  which  appears  not 
to  be  susceptible  of  any  such  attachment.  It  will  indeed 
attempt  to  bite  any  one  who  handles  it,  which  I  have  never 
known  to  occur  with  L.  viridit.  When  in  confinement  it 
ceases  to  feed,  conceals  itself  with  extreme  timidity  when 
approached,  and  ultimately  pines  and  dies."  Mr  Bell  has 
bestowed  the  English  name  of  sand-lizard  on  this  L.agilu. 

Our  only  other  British  species  is  the  common  viviparous 
lizard  i  /,-  viripara,  Jacquin,  Zootoca  vicipaw,  Bell3)  con- 
founded with  the  true  A.  agilis  by  many  authors.  "  This 
agile  and  pretty  little  creature,"  Mr  Bell  observes,  "  is  the 
common  inhabitant  of  almost  all  our  heaths  and  banks  in 
most  of  the  districts  of  England,  and  extending  even  into 
Scotland  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  few  reptiles  found  in  Ire- 
land. On  the  continent  its  range  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  extensive  ;  it  is  not  found  in  Italy,  nor,  I  believe,  in 


France,  and  is  very  probably  confined  in  a  great  measure 
to  our  own  latitude.  Its  movements  arc  beautifully  gracile 
as  well  as  rapid  ;  it  comes  out  of  its  hiding-place  during  the 
warm  parts  of  the  day,  from  the  early  spring  till  autumn 
has  far  advanced,  banking  in  the  sun,  and  turning  its  head 
with  a  sudden  motion  the  instant  that  an  insect  comes  with- 
in its  view;  and,  darting  like  lightning  upon  its  prey,  it  seizes 
it  with  its  little  sharp  teeth,  and  speedily  swallows  it."  This 
species  also  varies  greatly  in  its  external  aspect.  The  pre- 
vailing ground  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  greenish  brown, 
with  a  dark  brown  dorsal  line  often  interrupted ;  a  broad 
fascia  extends  parallel  with  this  on  each  side,  commencing 
behind  the  eves,  and  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
down  the  tail ;  and  between  these  and  the  former  are  often 
one  or  more  rows  of  black  dots,  and  similar  ones  occur  in 
many  individuals  in  the  broad  lateral  fascia.  The  under 
side  of  the  body  and  base  of  the  tail  are  orange,  spotted 
with  black  in  the  male  ;  in  the  female  grayish  brown  with- 
out spots.  In  reference  to  Mr  Bell's  excellent  account  of 
this  reptile,  we  take  leave  to  add,  that  although  it  is  no  doubt 
entitled  to  the  character  of  an  ovo-viviparous  species,  the 
young  are  not  always  born  at  once  from  the  body  of  the 
mother,  that  is,  already  freed  from  the  encumbrance  of  the 
egg.  We  have  several  times  kept  gravid  females  in  our  pos- 
session, and  on  two  occasions  the  membranous  eggs  were 
dq>osited  unbroken,  and  the  young  lay  within  them  for  from 
two  hours  till  a  day  and  a  half  before  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Their  movements,  however,  were  visible  through 
the  walls  of  their  prison  from  the  moment  they  were  laid. 

The  more  limited  genus  Alovra  of  Cuvier  has  the 
tongue,  teeth,  and  pores  of  the  lizards ;  but  the  scales  on 
the  back  and  tail  are  ridged,  those  on  the  abdomen  smooth 
and  imbricated,  and  the  collar  is  wanting.  In  the  genus 
Tachydromcs,  Daudin,  the  scales  on  the  back,  and  those 
beneath  the  tail  and  abdomen,  are  square  and  ridged  ;  the 
collar  on  the  neck  is  absent,  as  well  as  the  pores  on  the 
thighs,  but  on  either  side  of  the  anal  aperture  there  is  a  ve- 
sicle opening  by  a  pore.  The  body  and  tail  arc  both  much 
elongated.  The 
Plate  II,  fig.  3.) 


FAMILY  III._IQUANID.aT..  IGUANAS.* 

In  this  family  the  general  form,  the  lengthened  tail,  the 
free  and  unequal  toes,  resemble  those  parts  in  the  " 


■  Dicilomulre  Chuifu  ,ri;  ,i  ffat.  ix.  339. 
•  Jenyns's  British  V, 


S9) ;  and  8*0*1  HMfy  I 


ory  of  BrUlth  RrptilfM,  | 
species  differs  from  bis 


p.2». 


restricted  genus  Lsmrtm,  that  the  palate  is 


nrm'j  BrilUh  rttUbrtle  Animalt,  p.  ! 
>  Mr  Bell  assigns  as  one  or  the  generic  characters  by  which  this  i 
toothless,  while  it  is  armed  In  that  last  nameil. 

*  The  great  familr  of  the  Igvanid.*  Is  divided  by  MM.  Dumc'ril  and  Dibron  into  forty-six  genera,  containing  144J  species,  the  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  which  orcupv  about  550  closelv-printcd  pages  in  the  work  of  those  authors.  (See  Erp  tologit  GininU,  torn,  Iv.). 
We  regret  that  our  restricted  limits  debar  o«  from  following  tbeir  extended  system,  but  we  shall  here  present  a  tabular  view  of  Iba 
genera  and  amount  of  species,  partitioned  in  accordance  with  their  geographical  distribution. 
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Sauria.  tribe,  and  the  eye*,  cars,  and  other  character*  are  similar, 
Jguamdaj.  but  the  tongue  ■  thick,  fleshy,  not  extensile,  and,  instead 
>-~V~-'  of  being  terminated  by  two  filaments,  is  merely  notched  at 
the  extremity. 

Sect.  1. — A'o  teeth  on  the  palate.    Agamians,  Cuv. 

a.  Tail  surrounded  by  rings  composed  of  large  scales, 
which  are  frequently  spiny.   SteUionet,  Cuv. 

In  the  genus  Cordylus  of  Gronovius,  not  only  the  tail, 
but  even  the  back  and  abdomen,  are  furnished  with  large 
scales  placed  in  transverse  rows.  The  head,  as  in  the  com- 
mon lizards,  is  provided  with  a  bony  buckler,  and  covered 
with  plates.  In  several  species  the  points  of  the  scales  of 
the  tail  form  spinous  circles,  and  there  are  also  little  spines 
on  the  sides  of  the  back,  on  the  shoulders,  and  outside  the 
thighs.  The  last-named  parts  have  a  line  of  very  large 
pores.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  produces  several  species, 
which  have  been  long  confounded  in  systematic  works  un- 
der the  name  of  Laetrta  cordylut.  Linn.  They  are  some- 
what larger  than  the  common  green  lizard  of  Europe,  and 
like  it  teed  on  insects. 

In  the  genus  Sti.li.io  of  Daudin,  the  spines  of  the  tail 
are  of  medium  size,  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  bulged 
by  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  the  back  and  thighs  are  here 
and  there  beset  with  scales  of  larger  size,  sometimes  spiny, 
and  little  groups  of  spines  surround  the  ears.  The  thighs 
want  tike  pores.  The  tail  is  long  and  pointed.  Only  a 
single  species  seems  distinctly  known  to  naturalists, — St. 
vulgaris  (L.  iteUio,  Linn.),  a  reptile  very  common  in  Egypt, 
and  throughout  the  Levant.  It  measures  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  is  of  an  olive  hue  shaded  with  black.  It  is  the 
koiconiylus  of  the  modern  Greeks  (kardun  of  the  Arabs), 
and  is  not  unfrequently  named  the  rough  lizard,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unusually  hispid  appearance  of  the  whole  of 
its  upper  surface.  The  Mahommedana  slay  this  species 
wrathfully,  from  a  feeling  that  a  peculiar  downward  incli- 
nation of  its  head  is  in  mockery  of  their  own  reverential  mo- 
tions while  engaged  in  prayer.  The  species  called  stel/io 
by  ancient  writers  was  so  named  on  account  of  its  being 


marked  by  spots  resembling  stars,  and  was  probably  fn  no  Saurla. 
w  ay  allied  to  the  genus  to  which  in  after  times  the  title  was  IguaaiJssw 
applied. 

The  genus  DoitYrnoRC «,  Cuv.  (a  name  too  nearly  resera 
bling  one  already  bestowed  upon  a  group  of  insects),  re- 
sembles the  preceding  in  the  absence  of  pores,  but  the 
body  is  not  beset  with  groups  of  spines.  (Sec  Plate  II., 
fig.  4.)  The  azure  lizard  (/,.  aturea.  Linn.)  may  serve 
as  an  example.  The  genus  Uromastix,  Cuv,  may  be 
described  as  composed  of  stellions,  of  w  hich  the  hind  head 
is  not  inflated  \  all  the  scales  of  the  body  small,  smooth,  and 
uniform,  except  those  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  which 
are  large,  spiny,  and  projecting.  There  is  a  series  of  pores 
upon  the  thighs.  Stellio  tpiniptl  of  Daudin  is  a  Uromai- 
fix.  It  is  found  in  the  deserts  which  encompass  Egypt, 
and  is  supposed  by  Belun,  although  without  sufficient  proof, 
to  have  been  the  land^rocodilt  of  the  ancients.  It  measures 
from  two  to  three  feet,  has  an  inflated  body  of  a  fine  grass- 
green  colour,  with  small  spines  upon  the  thighs,  as  well  as 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  tail. 

h.  Scales  on  the  tail  imbricated.    Agama,  Daud. 

In  the  ordinary  or  restricted  genus  Aoama,  scales  raited 
into  point*  or  tubercles  beset  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  especially  the  ears,  with  spiny  projections,  isolated  or 
in  groups.  There  is  sometimes  a  row  upon  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  but  not  forming  a  compressed  crest  as  in  Calote*. 
The  skin  of  the  throat  is  loose,  transversely  folded,  and 
susceptible  of  dilatation.  A  species  from  New  Holland 
(Ag.  barbata,  Cuv.)  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  extraor- 
dinary formation.  A  scries  of  large  spiny  scales,  disposed 
in  transverse  bands,  prevails  along  the  back  and  tail.  The 
throat,  often  much  inflated,  is  furnished  with  long  pointed 
scales,  forming  a  kind  of  beard-like  appendage ;  and  similar 
scales  beset  the  sides,  and  form  two  oblique  crest*  behind 
the  ears.  There  are  yellow  spots  upon  the  obdomen,  bor- 
dered with  black.  Another  of  this  genus  is  the  muricated 
lizard  of  Shaw  (L.  muricata),  likewise  a  native  of  New 
Holland.    In  some  the  body  i*  enlarged  or  inflated,  so  aa 
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to  appear  orbicular,  as  in  A.  ortncularit,  a  South  American 
reptile,  which,  from  its  thickened  form  and  broadened  head, 
'  seems  at  first  sight  a  connecting  link  between  the  frogs  and 
lizards. 

The  genus  Tit  apelcs,  Cuv.,  has  the  teeth  and  general  form 
of  Agama,  but  the  scales  arc  small  and  spineless.  There 
are  no  pores  on  the  thighs.  T.  Egyptiut,  Geoff.,  is  a  small 
•pedes,  in  which  the  body  is  sometimes  inflated.  It  can 
change  it*  colour  even  more  rapidly  than  the  chameleon. 
This  genus  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  some  thick  and 
slightly  spined  specie*  of  Agama,  to  which  indeed  the  ge- 
nera Leiciepu,  Tropitloiepis,  and  Leposoma,  arc  nearly  allied, 
and  for  the  descriptive  characters  of  which  we  may  refer 
the  reader  to  systematic  works.  The  genus  Calotf.s,  Cuv, 
differs  from  Agama  in  being  regularly  covered  with  scales 
disposed  tile-ways,  often  keeled  and  pointed,  as  well  on  the 
body  as  on  the  limbs  and  tail,  which  is  of  great  length. 
The  scale!!  on  the  middle  of  the  back  are  more  or  less  rais- 
ed and  compressed,  forming  a  crest  or  ridge  of  variable  ex- 
tent. There  are  neither  wattles  nor  pores  upon  the  thighs, 
— characters  which  sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  the 
Iguanas  proper.  The  best-known  species  is  that  called 
the  galeot  lizard  (/,.  caLittt,  I. inn.  f,  of  a  variable  colour, 
but  usually  of  a  fine  light  blue,  with  transverse  lines  of 
white  upon  the  sides.  There  are  two  rows  of  spines  behind 
the  ear,  and  a  lengthened  ridge  along  the  back.  Its  eggs 
are  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped.  This  curious  reptile  is 
native  to  tlic  East  Indies,  and  is  called  chameleon  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, though  it  scarcely  changes  its  colour.  It  is  said  to 
wander  about  upon  the  roofs  of  houses  in  quest  of  spiders ; 
and  Laccpede  observes  that  it  is  reported  to  prey  even  on 
rats,  and  to  fight  with  serpents.  When  out  of  temper,  its 
throat  becomes  so  inflated  as  to  give  it  a  frightful  aspect. 
If  authors  arc  correct,  its  distribution  must  be  very  exten- 
sive, as  it  is  said  to  occur  not  only  in  the  East  Indies,  but 
in  Arabia  and  Iiarbary.  It  certainly,  however,  does  not  in- 
habit Spain,  as  some  have  said.  In  the  genus  Lophyh.5, 
Dunn  nl,  the  scales  of  the  body  resemble  those  of  Agama, 
and  the  palisade-like  ridge  upon  the  back  is  even  higher 
than  in  Calultt.  The  tail  is  compressed.  To  this  genus 
belongs  Agama  giganten  of  Khul,  remarkable  for  the  height 
of  its  crest  above  the  neck.  Two  bony  ridges  continued 
from  the  muzzle  terminate  in  a  point  on  each  side  above 
the  eye,  and  join  upon  the  temples.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 
In  Iamockphalls,  Merrem,  we  find  a  species  in  which 
the  bony  crest  above  the  eyes  is  even  more  marked  than  in 
the  preceding,  and  terminates  behind  on  each  side  in  a  sharp 
point.  This  strange  reptile  is  found  in  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  and  is  said  to  live  on  grain.  (See  Plate 
II.,  fig.  5.) 

The  preceding  generic  groups,  from  Agama  downwards, 
are  all  more  or  less  allied  .to  the  Agatmt  of  Datidin.  We 
now  proceed  to  a  brief  consideration  of  certain  genera,  of 
which  the  relationship  is  more  remote. 

The  genus  Istii'RDS  of  Cuvier  is  distinguished  by  an 
elevated  cutting  crest,  which  extends  to  a  portion  of  the 
tail,  and  is  sup|x>rted  by  the  high  spinal  processes  of  the 
vertebra;.  This  crest  is  scaly  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  the  scales  of  the  abdomen  and  tail  are  small,  and  rather 
of  a  square  form.  There  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  but 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  strong,  compress- 
ed, and  w  ithout  dentation.  The  thighs  bear  a  row  of  pores. 
The  skin  of  the  throat  is  loose,  but  does  not  form  a  dew- 
lap. To  this  genus  belongs  that  very  remarkable  animal 
the  Amboyna  lizard  (L.  Amboinetuu,  Gin.),  first  described 
by  Valentyn,  and  afterwards  with  great  accuracy  and  an 
excellent  figure  by  Dr  Albert  Schlosser  in  I7(>S.  The 
back  is  spined,  but  the  regular  ridge  only  commences  at 
the  base  of'the  tail,  over  a  portion  of  which  it  extends,  like 
a  brtwid  upright  tin.  The  head  and  neek  are  green,  va- 
ried by  transverse  whitish  undulations  j  the  back  and  tail 


are  brown,  with  a  slight  cast  of  blue  or  purple ;  and  the  tons, 
sides  and  abdomen  are  grayish,  spotted  by  means  of  round  IpanM*. 
white  scales.    It  resides,  according  to  Valentyn,  in  thc<wVw 
vicinity  of  fresh  waters,  and  is  frequently  observed  on  the 
banks  of  rising  grounds  as  well  as  on  the  low  lier  kinds  of 
shrubs  which  vegetate  near  the  water,  but  does  not  ascend 
the  taller  trees.    When  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  man 
or  beast,  it  instantly  dives,  and  hides  itself  among  the  rocks 
or  stones  beneath  the  banks.  When  captured,  it  does  not  in 
any  way  defend  itself,  but  seems  stupified.  It  may  be  caught 
by  a  noose  or  snare,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  white  and  , 
sweet,  although  of  a  penetrating  odour.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
as  food  by  many,  and  is  itself  accustomed  to  prey  both  on 
insects  and  vegetable  substances.    It  sometimes  attains  a 
length  of  nearly  four  feet. 

The  genus  Draco,  Linn,  may  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance  from  all  other  Saurian  reptiles,  by  the  singular  |>ecu- 
liarity  of  six  false  ribs,  which,  instead  of  conforming  as  usual 
to  the  shape  of  the  body,  extend  from  it  at  right  angles, 
and  supporting  a  produced  portion  of  the  skin,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  pair  of  wings.  They  support  the  animal  in 
the  air,  as  it  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  but  have  no  pro- 
pelling power,  and  so  cannot  raise  it  in  the  least  degree. 
In  relation  to  their  other  characters,  these  so-called  dragons 
are  of  small  size,  and  covered  all  over  by  imbricated  scales, 
of  which  those  on  the  tail  and  limbs  are  keeled.  The  tongue 
is  fleshy,  not  very  extensile,  and  slightly  notched.  IJe- 
neath  the  throat  there  is  a  long  pointed  dew  lap,  supported 
by  the  tail  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  and  on  its  sides  are  two 
others  of  smaller  size,  sustained  by  the  horns-  of  the  same 
bone.  The  tail  is  long ;  there  is  a  small  dentation  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck ;  and  the  thighs  have  no  pores.  Each  jaw 
is  furnished  with  four  small  incisor  teeth,  with  a  pair  of 
long-pointed  canines,  and  twelve  triangular  three-lobed 
grinders.  The  genus  may  be  said  to  combine  the  scales 
and  dewlaps  of  the  Iguanas,  with  the  head  and  teeth  of  the 
Stellions.    (See  Plate  II,  fig.  6.) 

All  the  known  species  of  Draco  inhabit  the  East  Indies, 
and  have  derived  their  generic  appellation  from  their  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  fictitious  Dragons  of  antiquity. 
In  all  ages,  and  in  most  countries,  the  imagination  of  timid 
or  fantastic  men  has  produced  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
fabulous  beings,  of  monstrous  forms  and  irresistible  fero- 
city, which  carried  devastation  into  provinces,  guarded  the 
entrance  to  sacred  places,  or  watched  over  "  sunless  heaps" 
of  hidden  gold.  The  heroic  history  of  Greece,  and  the 
darker  superstitions  of  the  Germanic  people,  are  alike  per- 
vaded by  these  fond  beliefs.  "  Rendered  celebrated,"  says 
LacepMe,  "  by  the  songs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  pious  fables  imagined  in  more  recent 
times,  conquered  by  heroes,  and  even  by  youthful  heroines, 
who  were  contending  for  a  divine  law,  and  adopted  by  a 
second  mythology,  which  placed  the  fairies  on  the  throne  of 
the  enchantress  of  old,  the  Dragon  became  the  emblem  of 
the  splendid  actions  of  valiant  knights,  and  has  enlivened 
modern  as  it  animated  ancient  poetry.  Proclaimed  by  the 
severe  voice  of"  history,  everywhere  described,  everywhere 
celebrated,  everywhere  dreaded ;  exhibited  under  all  forms, 
always  clothed  w  ith  tremendous  power,  and  immolating  his 
victims  by  a  single  glance ;  transporting  himself  through 
the  midst  of  clouds  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  dissi- 
pating the  darkness  of  night  by  the  terrific  splendour  of 
his  glaring  eyes,  uniting  the  agility  of  the  eagle,  the  strength 
of  the  liou,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  giant  serpent ;  some- 
times presented  under  a  human  figure,  endowed  with  an 
intelligence  almost  divine,  and  adored,  even  in  our  own 
days,  in  the  great  empires  of  the  East, —  the  Dragon,  in 
short,  has  been  all  in  nil,  and  everywhere  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept in  nature." 

The  existence  of  these  animals  lias  not  been  altogether 
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Sauris.  last  centvirv,  a  Hamburg  merchant  greatly  prided  himself 
U'uanutr.  on  the  possession  of  a  famous  dragon,  which  he  valued  at 
1  V"''  10,000  florins.  It  was  however  discovered  by  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  the  then  youthful  Liniurus  to  be  a  gross  de- 
ception, formed  by  a  combination  of  the  skins  ot  snakes, 
the  teeth  of  weasels,  and  other  absurd  and  heterogeneous 
i  lemcnts,  "  non  Nature!  sed  ortis  opus  eximium.  It  is 
said  that  the  great  Swedish  naturalist  was  obliged  to  flee 
the  city  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  enraged  proprietor.  A 
similar  fraud  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  our  own  coun- 
try towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  thug 
related  by  Dr  Grainger,  from  a  note  of  Dr  Zachary  Grey, 
in  his  edition  of  Hudibros.  "  Mr  Smith  of  Bedford  ob- 
serves to  me,  on  the  word  dragon,  as  follows :  Mr  Jacob 
Kobart,  botany  professor1  of  Oxford,  did,  about  forty  years 
ago,  find  a  dead  rat  in  the  Physic  Garden,  which  he  made 
to  resemble  the  common  picture  of  dragons,  by  altering  its 
head  and  tail,  and  thrusting  in  taper  sticks,  which  distend- 
ed the  skin  on  each  side,  till  it  mimicked  wings.  He  let  it 
dry  as  hard  as  iiossible.  The  learned  immediately  pro- 
nounced it  a  dragon  ;  and  one  of  them  sent  an  accurate 
description  of  it  to  Dr  Magliabechi,  librarian  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  ;  several  copies  of  verses  were  wrote  on 
so  rare  a  subject ;  but  at  last  Mr  Robart  owned  the  cheat ; 


ce  of  art,  and  as 
latomy  school,  where  I 


however,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  in 
such  deposited  in  the  museum,  or  t 
saw  it  some  years  after." 

We  need  hardly  here  observe,  that  the  actual  dragons,  or 
Dracone*  of  naturalists,  are  harmless  animals,  of  small  size 
though  extraordinary  forms,  which  inhabit  chiefly  the 
insular  forests  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    (See  Plate  II-,  fig. 

C.  )  In  these  umbrageous  places  they  pursue  their  insect 
prey,  descending  but  rarely  to  the  ground,  on  which  they 
walk  with  difficulty.  According  to  Van  Ernest,  a  Dutch 
naturalist,  they  couple  among  the  branches,  and  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  hollow  trees,  under  favour  of  a  south 
exposure.  We  are  doubtful  regarding  their  amphibious 
propensities,  as  reported  by  M.  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  who 
remarked  one  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  procure,  because  it  was  swimming  in  the  water.  Now 
Baron  Cuvier  states  that  "  les  especes  connues  viennent 
toutes  da  Indtt  Orientates." 

Three  distinct  species  of  Draco  are  described  by  M. 
Daudin,  who  was  the  first  to  discriminate  their  characters. 

D.  lintatut  (robins.  Linn.)  has  tile  body  varied  above  with 
blue  and  gray,  the  wings  brown,  with  longitudinal  stripes 
of  white.  D.  viridis  is  green,  the  wings  gray,  w  ith  brown 
bands.  This  is  the  species  described  by  Seba  under  the 
name  of  winged  dragon  of  America,  and  afterwards  figured 
by  that  author  as  the  flying  dragon  of  Africa,  in  neither  of 
which  countries  is  it  ever  found.  It  is  said  by  Bontius  to 
be  not  uncommon  in  Java,  where  it  will  shoot  from  tree  to 
tree  for  a  distance  of  thirty  yards,  producing  a  perceptible 
noise  by  the  vibration  of  its  wings.  With  a  view  to  render 
itself  specifically  lighter,  it  inflates  its  yellowish  goitres  when 
it  flies.  D.fuscus  is  brown  above,  paler  beneath  ;  the  » ings 
likewise  brown.  Eight  species  arc  now  known  to  natu- 
ralists. 

The  genus  Sitana,  Cuv.,  possesses  the  teeth  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  the  limbs  and  body  are  covered  with  scales  imbri- 
cated and  keeled,  the  thighs  are  without  pores,  but  the  false 
ribs  are  not  expanded.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  an 
enormous  dewlap,  which  extends  as  for  as  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen,  and  is  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  body. 
We  know  not  that  there  is  any  other  described  than  the 
Pondicherry  species  (Sit  Ponticeriana),  a  small  reptile  of 
a  fawn-colour,  with  a  range  of  large  rhomboid*!  spots  along 
the  back.    (See  Plate  II.,  fig.  7.) 


Sect.  2. —  Teeth  on  the  Palate. 

Genus  Iguana,  Cuv.  Iguanas  properly  so  called.  These 
have  the  body  and  tail  covered  with  small  imbricated  scales- 
A  row  of  spines  or  raised  scales,  compressed  and  pointed, 
prevails  along  the  bock  ;  and  beneath  the  throat  there  is  a 
compressed  and  pendant  dewlap,  or  gular  pouch,  of  which 
the  margin  is  supported  by  a  cartilaginous  production  of 
the  hvoid  bone.  The  thighs  bear  a  line  of  tubercular  pores 
like  those  of  lizards,  and  the  head  is  covered  with  plates* 
Each  jaw  supports  a  range  of  compressed  triangular  teeth 
with  dentated  cutting  edges,  and  there  are  moreover  two 
small  rows  of  teeth  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  palate. 

The  common  iguana  (/.  tuberculatn,  Laur.,  Lac.  iguana, 
Linn.)  is  naturally  of  a  greenish -yellow  colour  above,  mottled 
with  pure  green,  the  tail  ringed  with  brown ;  the  under 
parts  of  a  paler  hue.  The  scales  of  the  dorsal  crest  are 
large  and  spinous,  and  there  is  a  conspicuous  rounded  plate 
beneath  the  tympanum,  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws.  The  sides 
of  the  neck  bear  some  pyramidal  scales  mingled  with  the 
others,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  dewlap  is  dentated 
like  the  back.  This  species  measures  from  four  to  five  feet 
in  length,  and  is  extensively  spread  over  many  of  the  warmer 
countries  of  America,  where  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  an 
article  of  diet,  though  by  many  regarded  as  by  no  mcuns 
healthful.  It  dwells  chiefly  among  trees,  feeding  on  fruits, 
grain,  and  leaves  and  is  sometimes  seen  to  enter  the  water. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand.  They  equal  in 
size  those  of  a  pigeon,  have  scarcely  any  albumen,  and  afford 
excellent  eating.  The  common  method  of  catching  this 
reptile  is  by  casting  a  noose  over  its  head,  and  then  draw- 
ing it  from  its  position.  It  seldom  makes  an  effort  to  escape, 
but  stands  staring  at  its  antagonist,  at  the  some  time  inflat- 
ing its  throat  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

"  Guanas,"  says  Catesby,  "  are  of  various  sizes,  from  two 
to  five  feet  in  length  ;  their  mouths  are  furnished  with  ex- 
ceeding small  teeth,  but  their  jaws  armed  with  a  long  beak, 
with  which  they  bite  with  great  strength ;  they  inhabit  warm 
countries  only,  and  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  anywhere  north 
or  south  of  the  tropics.  Many  of  the  Bahama  Islands  abound 
with  them,  where  they  nestle  in  hollow  rocks  and  trees ; 
their  eggs  have  not  a  hard  shell,  like  those  of  alligators,  but 
a  skin  only,  like  those  of  a  turtle,  and  are  esteemed  a  good 
food.  They  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  at  a  time  in  the 
earth,  which  ore  there  hatched  by  the  sun's  heat.  These 
guanas  are  a  great  port  of  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,  for  which  purpose  they  visit  many 
of  the  remote  kayet  and  islands  in  their  sloops  to  catch 
them,  which  they  do  by  dogs  trained  up  for  that  purpose, 
which  are  so  dexterous  as  not  often  to  kill  them,  which,  if 
they  do,  they  serve  only  for  present  spending ;  if  otherwise, 
they  sew  up  their  mouths  to  prevent  their  biting,  and  put 
them  into  the  hold  of  their  sloop  till  they  have  catched  a 
sufficient  number,  which  they  either  carry  alive  for  sale  to 
Carolina,  or  salt  und  barrel  up  for  the  use  of  their  families 
nt  home.  These  guanos  feed  wholly  on  vegetables  and 
fruit,  particularly  on  u  kind  of  fungus  growing  at  the  roots 
ot  trees,  and  on  the  fruits  of  the  different  kinds  of  annomis. 
Their  flesh  is  easy  of  digestion,  delicate,  and  well  tasted  ; 
they  are  sometimes  roasted  ;  but  the  more  common  nay  U 
to  boil  them,  taking  out  the  leaves  of  fat,  which  are  melted 
und  clurilied,  and  put  into  a  calabash  or  dish,  into  which 
they  dip  the  flesh  of  the  guana  us  they  tat  it.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  fat,  which  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  abdo- 
men, imbibes  the  colour  of  the  fruit  the  animal  eats  las!, 
which  I  have  frequently  seen  tinged  of  a  pale  red,  yellow, 
or  sometimrs  of  a  purple  colour,  which  last  was  from  eating 
the pnaUU marituna, which  fruit,  at  the  same  lime,  1  took  out 
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Sauria.  of  them.  Though  they  .ire  not  amphibious,  they  arc  said 
I)ru»nii1».  to  j-pgp  un(Jer  water  abov  e  an  hour.  When  they  swim,  they 
v""""v  u»e  not  their  feet,  but  elap  them  close  to  their  body,  and 
guide  themselves  with  their  tails ;  they  swallow  all  they  eat 
whole.  They  cannot  run  fast,  their  holes  being  a  greater 
security  to  them  than  their  heels.  They  arc  so  impatient 
of  cold  that  they  rarely  appear  out  of  their  holes  but  w  hen 
the  win  shines." 

"  The  guana,"  observes  Browne,  in  Ids  Natural  History 
of  Jamaica,  "  like  most  of  the  tribe,  lives  a  very  considerable 
time  without  food,  and  changes  its  colour  w  ith  the  w  eather, 
or  the  native  moisture  of  its  place  of  residence.  I  have 
kept  a  grown  guana  about  the  house  for  more  than  two 
months;  it  was  very  fierce  and  ill  natured  at  the  beginning, 
bat  after  some  days  it  grew  more  tame,  and  would  at  length 
pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  uiwn  the  bed  or  couch, 
but  it  went  out  always  at  night.  I  have  never  observed  it 
to  eat  anything,  except  what  imperceptible  particles  it  had 
tapped  up  in  the  air;  for  it  frequently  threw  out  its  forked 
tongue,  like  the  camcleon,  as  it  walked  along.  The  flesh 
of  this  creature  is  liked  bv  many  people,  and  frequently 
I  served  up  in  fricassees  at  their  tables,  in  which  state  they 
are  often  preferred  to  the  best  fowls.  The  guana  may  be 
easily  tamed  while  young,  and  is  both  an  innocent  and  a 
beautiful  creature  in  that  state." 

The  honied  iguana  of  St  Domingo  (Iff.  comuia,  Cuv.) 
is  distinguished  from  the  common  kind  by  an  osseous  coni- 
cal point  between  the  eyes,  and  two  raised  scales  upon  the 
nostrils.  The  neck  is  not  tuberculated.  This  species  mea- 
sures about  four  feet  in  length,  and  is  frequently  found  on 
the  hills  of  St  Domingo,  between  Artibonite  and  Gonaives. 
Tt  lives  on  fruits,  insects,  and  small  birds,  which  it  seizes 
with  surprising  agility,  and  during  the  day  it  couches  on 
trees  and  rocks  to  watch  for  its  prey.  During  the  night, 
and  throughout  the  greatest  heats  of  the  hot  season,  it 
retires  among  the  chambered  rocks,  or  into  the  hollows 
of  old  trees,  and  there  passes  many  months  in  a  state 
of  lethargy.  This  iguana  is  considered  by  the  negroes  as  a 
great  delicacy,  and  they  accordingly  search  for  it  with  avi- 
dity. According  to  the  report  of  the  colonists,  its  flesh  re- 
sembles in  flavour  that  of  the  roe-buck,  and  the  maroon 
dogs  make  great  slaughter  among  these  reptiles.1 

The  naked  necked  iguana  (Iff.  nudtcol/is,  Cuv.)  re- 
sembles the  preceding  species  in  its  dorsal  crest,  but  it  does 
not  possess  either  the  large  plates  beneath  the  tympanum, 
nor  the  scattered  tubercles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  is  furnished  with  gibbous  plates, 
the  occiput  is  tubercular,  and  the  dewlap  or  gular  pouch 
is  slightly  dentated,  and  only  on  its  anterior  portion.  Its 
native  regions  are  Brazil  and  Guadaloupe,  not  India,  as 
Laurenti  supposes.  (See  Plate  11,  lig.  M.)  Several  other 
species  arc  described  by  naturalists. 

In  the  genus  Opkriftssa,  Boie,  the  scales  are  small  and 
imbricated  ;  a  dorsal  crest,  not  greatly  projecting,  is  prolong- 
ed upon  the  tail,  which  is  compressed.  The  teeth  resemble 
those  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  there  is  neither  dewlap 
nor  pores.  The  supercilious  lizard  of  the  older  authors 
(  Oph.  suprrcilioia)  may  be  named  as  an  example.  It  is  an 
American  sih.-c'ics,  of  a  fawn-colour,  with  a  festooned  hand 
of  brown  along  the  flanks  and  measures  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches.  It  derives  its  specific  name  trom  a  pecu- 
liar membranous  ridge  which  occupies  the  region  of  the 
eyebrow. 

The  genus  Basii.hccs.  Daudin.  has  the  scales  of  small 
size,  and  the  raised  ridge  on  the  back  and  tail  is  continu- 
ous, and  supported  by  the  spiny  processes  of  the  vertebra-, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  tail  in  the  Amboyna  lizard,  as  al- 
ready mentioned  in  our  brief  notice  of  the  genus  lsiiurus. 


The  name  of  Basilisc  as  naturally  recalls  to  mind  die  Sauiia. 
fabled  stories  of  antiquity  as  that  of  Dragon.    It  was  sup-  Iguaniosa, 
|>osed  to  be  the  most  poisonous  and  malignant  of  creatures,  " 
its  very  aspect  being  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  unhappy  be- 
holder.   It  exercised  its  tyrannous  sway  amid  the  burning 
and  desert  sands  of  Africa,  and  obliged  each  meaner  rep- 
tile to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Siliiliique  rffundens  runeta*  tcrrmt  In  |W  stes. 
Ante  vcneiu  imfrni,  lute  nihi  >ulnauvrl  umne 
Vulgui,  et  in  varus  rrgiut  Uuiliscus  aiena. 

But  the  animals  now  known  to  naturalists  under  the 
name  of  Basilisc,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  harmless  crea- 
tures, of  very  innocent  manners,  although  of  most  extraor- 
dinary aspect  They  do  not  occur  in  Africa,  as  Lucan 
feigns,  nor  in  India,  as  Seba  alleges,  but  in  South  America, 
csjieciully  Guiana,  as  Daudin  has  determined.  The  best 
known  is  the  mitred  species  (Ii.  milralut,  L.  Batilitcm, 
Linn.),  distinguished  by  a  membranous  crest  upon  the  oc- 
ciput, somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cowl  or  hood,  and  sup- 
ported by  cartilage.  It  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  with  two 
white  bands,  one  behind  the  eye  and  another  behind  the 
maxilla;.  It  measures  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  and 
feeds  on  grains. 

In  the  genus  Potvcimcs,  Cuv.  there  is  no  dorsal  crest 
the  head  is  covered  with  plates,  and  the  tail  is  long  and 
slender.  The  extensile  skin  of  the  throat  is  capable  of  be- 
ing Ibrmed  into  a  gular  pouch  at  the  will  of  the  animal, 
and  this  genus  possesses  the  power  of  changing  colour  like 
the  camcleons.  Their  lungs  are  likewise  verv  voluminous, 
filling  up  a  great  portion  of  the  body,  ami  subdividing 
into  various  branches.  Their  false  ribs,  too,  like  those 
of  the  camelcon,  encompass  the  abdomen,  and  so  unite  as 
to  fonn  entire  circles.  The  marbled  lizard  (Lnc.  marmo- 
rata,  Linn.)  may  be  named  as  an  example.  It  is  of  a  red- 
dish-gray colour,  marbled  with  transverse  irregular  bands 
of  brownish  red,  sometimes  mingled  with  blue.  The  tail 
is  of  great  length.    This  specie*  is  frequent  in  Guiana. 

The  genus  Anoucs,  Cuv.  combines  with  the  form  of 
the  preceding  a  very  peculiar  and  distinctive  character, 
the  skin  of  the  toes  being  enlarged  beneath  the  ante-penul- 
timate joint  into  an  oval  disk,  transversely  striated  on  the 
under  surface,  which  aids  the  animal  in  climbing,  which  it 
is  otherwise  enabled  well  to  do  by  means  of  its  crooked 
claws.  The  body  and  tail  are  moreover  chagrined  with 
minute  scales,  and  the  majority  bear  a  dewlap  or  goitre-like 
expansion  beneath  the  throat,  which  they  not  only  inflate, 
but  cause  to  change  both  in  form  and  colour,  in  accordance 
with  their  various  moods  of  love  or  anger.  Indeed 
ral  of  the  species  at  least  equal  the  cameleon  in  their  j 
of  assuming  frequent  and  rapid  alternations  in  the  i 
of  their  skin.  Like  these  creatures,  too,  and  the  _ 
Polychrut,  the  ribs  form  entire  circles.  The  species  are 
peculiar  to  America,  and  several  of  them  i 
of  familiar  habits,  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  1 


In  some  there  is  a  crest  upon  the  tail,  supported  by  the 
spiny  processes  of  the  vertebra',  as  in  Ittiurut  and  Batilis- 
eta.  Such  is  the  gnat  crested  Anolis  (An.  vtlifrr,  Cuv.), 
which  measures  alx>ut  a  foot  in  length.  The  crest  extends 
over  one  hall  of  the  tad.  and  is  »up|Hirted  by  trom  twelve 
to  fifteen  ravs  ;  the  dewlap  reaches  to  beneath  the 
belly.  (Sec  Plate  III,  lig.  2.)  It  is  found  in  the  An- 
tillcs. 

In  others  the  tail  is  round,  or  only  slightly  compressed 
The  species  of  this  section  of  the  genus  arc  numerous, 
and  have  been  frequently  confounded  under  one  or  two 
specific  names.    They  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  con- 
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green  1 
short,  i 


Sauria.  tinental  America  and  (he  West  Indies,  and  change  colour 
C**ckolid«.  >vith  surprising  facility,  especially  in  warm  weather.  They 
feed  on  insects,  and  scarcely  equal  the  size  of  the  gray 
lixard  of  Europe.  They  capture  their  prey  with  great 
alacrity ;  and  the  different  individuals  are  said  to  fight 
fiercely  when  they  meet  each  other.  We  may  mention  as 
example  the  red-throat  lizard,  called  hy  Catesby  the 
n  lizard  of  Jamaica  (L.  bullaris,  Linn.).  Its  muzzle  is 
t,  speckled  with  brown,  the  eyelids  projecting,  and  the 
prevailing  colour  a  grassy  green.  It  is  common  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  frequents  hedges  and  trees,  but  does  not  enter 
houses.  When  approached  or  angered  it  protrudes  its  gu- 
lar  pouch,  which  speedily  becomes  as  bright  as  a  cherry. 
This  peculiar  change  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  menace, 
to  deter  its  enemv  from  closer  quarters.  It  is  incapable  of 
inflicting  the  slightest  injury  by  its  bite  or  otherwise.  An- 
other species  is  Catcsby's  green  Carolina  lizard  (An.  Caro- 
lineti$it),  which  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  green,  the  muzzle 
flat  and  elongated.  This  kind  is  said  by  Catesby  to  be  very 
common  in  Carolina,  where  it  frequents  houses,  and  be- 
comes in  a  manner  familiar,  so  as  to  sport  about  tables  and 
windows,  catching  flics  with  great  dexterity.  It  is  seen 
chiefly  in  summer,  retreating  in  winter  into  hollow  trees, 
where  it  assumes  the  torpid  state.  Sometimes,  when  tempt- 
ed by  delusive  sunshine,  it  re-appears,  and  on  the  return  of 
chilly  weather  becomes  enfeebled  by  the  cold  and  dies. 
Its  colour  changes  frequently  from  green  to  ' 
ing  to  the 


FAMILY  IV._GKCKOTID«. 


This  family  consists  of  what  may 
nal  lizards,  all  of  which  bear  a  stron  , 
.  Baron  Cuvicr  regards  them  as 
n  divisible  according  to  the  form 


be  termed  the 

iblance  to  each 


of  the 


The  genus  Gecko  may  be 
Saurian  reptiles,  of  not  so  lank  a  form  as  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding genera.  They  are  rather  of  a  flattened  shape,  es- 
pecially about  the  head ;  the  feet  arc  of  medium  size,  and 
the  toes  of  nearly  equal  length.  Their  gait  is  heavy  and 
crawling.  Their  eyes  are  large,  and  the  pupil  extrcmelv 
contractile  under  the  influence  of  light,  so  that  they  usual- 
ly keep  themselves  concealed  throughout  the  day'in  dark 
or  sombre  places.  Their  eyelids  are  very  short,  and  with- 
draw entirely  between  the  eye  and  the  orbit,  which  he- 
stows  on  these  animals  a  very  peculiar  physiognomy.  Their 
tongue  is  fleshy,  not  extensile ;  the  jaws  are  furnished  all 
around  with  a  row  of  very  small  close-set  teeth  ;  the  pa- 
The  skin  is  chagrined  above  with  very 
s,  among  which  some  larger  tubercles 
i  the  under  parts  are  covered  by  flat- 
tish  scales  scarcely  so  small,  and  imbricated.  The  pores 
on  the  thigh  arc  not  here  regarded  as  a 
being  absent  in  some  and  present  in 
marked 


id  present  in  others.  The  tail  is 
as  in  the  genus  Anolis;  but  when 


folds,  as  in  the  genu 
noticed  to 


folds.    This  genus  is  numerous  and  widely  spread,  oc-  Ssur.a. 
curring  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.1  The  dull  and  Getl0'  *»» 
doleful  aspect  of  the  geckoes,  and  a  certain 
which  they  bear  to  toads  and  newts,  render  them  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  poisonous  properties,— an  assumption 
without  proof,  and  altogether  against  analogy. 

The  majority  of  the  siiecies  have  the  toes  enlarged  for 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  furnished  beneath  with  regu- 
lar folds  upon  the  skin,  which,  by  some  peculiar  action, 
enable  them  to  adhere  to  smooth  'surfaces,  to  ascend  per- 
pendicular walls,  and  even  to  creep  in  a  reversed  position 
along  a  ceiling.  The  claws  arc  retractile  in  different  ways, 
and  preserve  their  points  and  cutting  edges;  and  these 
characters,  combined  with  the  contractile  nature  of  the 
pupil,  has  induced  a  comparison  of  the  geckoes  among 
reptiles  to  the  feline  tribes  among  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 
The  claws,  however,  vary  in  the  different  species,  and  in 
some  are  altogether  wanting.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  structure  of  the  toes  indifferent  species  that  the 
geckoes  have  been  subdivided  into  several  separate  groups, 
which  some  authors  regard  as  constituting  so  many  distinct 
genera.1 

Sect.  I — Platydacttu.  Toes  widened  throughout,  and 
furnished  beneath  with  transverse  scales. 


In  certain  species  of  this  section  of  the  genus  the  nails 
are  entirely  wanting,  and  the  thumb  is  very  small.  They 
are  rather  ornamental  in  their  aspect,  covered  over  by  tu- 
bercles, and  ftdoriMd  by  lively  colours.  They  occur  in  the 
Isle  of  France.  Some  have  no  pores  upon  the  thighs :  such 
are  G.  inunguis,  Cuv.,  of  a  violet  colour  above,  w  hite  be- 
neath, with  a  black  line  along  the  sides  ;  and  G.  octltatu*, 
Oppel,  of  a  gray  hue,  covered  with  brown  spots,  with  white 
centres.  Some  possess  the  pores,  as  G.  Ceptdieniu,  a  yel- 
lowish-red coloured  species,  marbled  with  blue,  and  marked 
with  white  along  the  sides. 

In  other  platydactylous  geckoes  the  nails  are  wanting 
only  on  the  thumbs,  and  on  the  second  and  fifth  toes  of  aD 
the  feet,  and  there  are  no  pores  upon  the  thighs.  To  this 
little  group  belongs  the  wall-gecko,  a  European 


(G.fascicularit,  Daud.),  called  Terrmtoia  by  the  Italians. 
It  is  of  a 
upper  part 

of  three  or  four  others  of  smaller  size.    It  is  a  creature  of 


deep-gray 
upper  parts  beset  with  tubercles, 


,  with  a  rough  head  ;  all  the 
I.  of  wl 


which  is 


itself  without  these 


y  aspect,  which  hides  itself  in  the  holes  of 
walls  or  beneath  heaps  of  stones,  and  moreover  covers  its 
body  with  dust  and  ordure.  It,  however,  delights  also  in 
sunshine,  and  is  said  not  to  occur  in  damp  or  very  sombre 
situations.  In  winter  it  lies  inert,  but  not  torpid.  It  in- 
habits the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  ven- 
tures as  far  north  as  Provence  and  Languedoc.  A  nearly 
allied  species  occurs  in  Egypt  and  Barbary,—  G.  Algyp 
tiacus,  Cuv.  Its  tubercles  are  round  and  simple,  more  pro- 
jecting on  the  sides. 

The  greater  number  of  the  platydactylous  species  want 
the  nails  only  on  the  four  thumbs  and  have  a  range  of 
jmres  anterior  to  the  anus.  G.  guttatu*,  Daud.  has  a  red- 
dish coloured  body,  spotted  with  white,  and  beset  by  round- 
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Raurla.  ed  (lightly  projecting  tubercle*.  The  scales  on  the  under 
Ocekotulat.  of  the  tail  arc  square  and  imbricated.  Scba  describes 
v""""v"~'' this  as  a  Ccylonese  species,  and  adds,  that  the  name  of 
gecko  is  applied  to  it  on  account  of  its  cry  resembling  that 
word.  It  ill  believed  to  occur  throughout  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipctago.  A  belief  prevails  in  the  native  country  of  this 
and  other  species,  that  an  acrimonious  fluid  exudes  from 
the  lamella?  of  the  feet,  and  remaining  on  fruit,  or  other 
edible  vegetation,  is  productive  of  injury  to  those  who  swal- 
low it.  A  specie*  is  described  by  Bontius  in  his  history 
of  Java,  under  the  name  of  Indian  Salamander ;  and  that 
old  author  states  that  the  Javanese  are  said  to  hold  it  up 
by  the  tail  until  it  discharges  a  foam  or  sanies  from  the 
mouth,  with  which  they  poison  their  arrows. 

Sect.  2.—  Hemvdactvu.  Base  of  the  toes  furnished  with 
an  oval  disk,  formed  beneath  by  a  double  row  of  scales 
en  chevron  ;  from  the  centre  of  this  disk  the  second  joint 
springs,  and  bears  the  third  or  nail  at  its  extremity. 

All  the  known  species  of  the  hemydactylous  division 
have  five  nails  on  each  foot,  and  a  range  of  pores  on  each 
side  of  the  anus.  The  scales  beneath  the  tail  are  in  the 
form  of  broad  bands,  like  those  of  many  serpents.  A  gray- 
ish red  kind  (  G.  verruculatut,  Cuv.)  occur*  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe.  The  body  is  beset  with  small,  conical, 
slightly  rounded  tubercles,  and  circles  of  the  same  surround 
the  tail.  A  nearly  allied  species  (<7.  mabuia,  Cuv.)  is  wide- 
ly spread  over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  new  world,  where  it 
often  enters  dwelling-houses,  occurring  apparently  identi- 
cal both  in  Bengal  and  Pondieherry.  Cnvier  presumes  it 
may  have  been  transported  thither  accidentally  in  ships. 
A  species  more  peculiar  to  India  is  G.  marginatum  Cuv.  of 
which  the  bodv  is  maririned,  and  the  tail  flattened  horizon- 
tally, with  its  edges  sliarp  and  slightly  fringed. 

Sect.  3. — Thecadactyli.  Toes  enlarged  throughout  their 
entire  length,  and  furnished  with  transverse  scales,  which 
are  divided  by  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow,  wherein  ttte 
claw  may  lie  entirely  concealed. 

Such  as  are  clearly  known  do  not  want  the  claw*  except 
upon  the  thumbs.  They  have  no  pores  upon  the  thighs, 
and  the  scales  upon  the  tail  are  small.  As  an  example, 
may  be  named  the  smooth,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  perfoliated  gecko  (G.btvit,  Daud.,  Sttllio  perfoltatus, 
Schneid.).  The  tail  of  tliis  species  in  the  natural  or  normal 
state  is  long,  and  surrounded  by  the  usual  fold  ;  but  it  is 
easily  fractured,  and  the  reproduced  portion  often  assumes 
a  bulbous  form,  with  a  tapering  termination,  not  unlike  a 
small  turnip  with  its  root.  In  this  accidental  condition  it 
was  formerly  described  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  title 
of  Lacerta  rapicauda. 

Sect.  4 — Ptvodactyli.  Toesdilated  only  at  the  tips,  and 
striated  below.  The  dilatation  is  cleft,  and  the  nail  placed 
in  the  fissure.  The  whole  of  the  toes  are  furnished  with 
curved  claws. 

In  some  the  toes  are  free,  and  the  tail  rounded.  Such 
is  G.  lotxttus,  Geoff.,  sometimes  named  the  house-gecko.  It 
is  smooth,  or  at  least  both  scales  and  tubercles  are  very 
small,  the  general  colour  reddish-gray  speckled  with  brown. 
This  species  is  common  in  houses  in  many  of  the  countries 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  known  in  Cairo  by  the  unlovely  name  of  abou  bun,  or 
father  of  the  lrpro*y,  because  it  is  supposed  to  produce  that 
dreadful  malady  by  poisoning  tin  i > ions  with  its  feet.  I las- 
telquist  relates  that  he  saw  at  Cairo  two  women  and  a  girl 
st  the  point  of  death,  in  consequence  of  theii  having  eaten 


ILIA. 

some  cheese  over  which  this  creature  chanced  to  crawl.  Sauria. 
He  likewise  mentions  a  man  who,  having  laid  hold  of  »G*ckotnl*s. 
gecko,  his  hand  became  instantaneously  covered  with  red "  ~'  v  " 
inflamed  pustules,  which  were  as  itchy  as  those  produced 
by  tlie  stinging  of  a  nettle.    Cats  are  said  to  eat  these  rep- 
tiles; and  they  are  driven  from  the  Egyptian  kitchens  by 
the  odour  of  garlic.    The  house-gecko  feeds  on  insects,  and 
its  eggs  are  equal  in  size  to  a  small  nut.    Its  voice  resem- 
bles that  of  a  frog. 

In  others  the  tail  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  a  mem- 
brane, and  the  feet  are  semi-pal  mated.  Baron  Cuvier  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  probably  aquatic-  The  species  are 
truly  singular  in  their  external  aspect.  Such  is  the  fimbri- 
ated gecko  (G.Jimbriattu,  Cuv.).  of  which  the  form  is  much 
depressed,  and  the  tail  bordered  by  a  lateral  margin,  which 
is  also  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  where,  however,  it 
becomes  fringed  or  slashed.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
where  it  is  erroneously  held  in  great  dread.  In  Lacepedc's 
opinion,  it  connects  together  the  camelcons,  geckoes,  and 
water-newts.  It  measures  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length  ; 
and  lives  in  trees,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch.  The 
colours  of  this  species,  like  those  of  the  cameleon,  are  very 
changeable,  at  least  on  the  upper  surface,  the  under  por- 
tion being  usually  of  a  bright  yellow.  "  These  changes" 
says  Dr  Shaw,  11  we  are  informed,  have  been  observed  in 
the  living  animal  by  Mons.  Hruycres  in  its  native  country, 
viz.  Madagascar,  where  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  where, 
though  a  harmless  animal,  it  is  held  in  great  abhorrence  by 
the  natives,  who  consider  it  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  fly 
from  it  with  precipitation,  pretending  that  it  darts  on  their 
breast,  and  adheres  with  such  force  by  its  fringed  mem- 
brane, that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  skin  without  the 
assistance  of  a  razor.  The  principal  cause  of  this  popular 
dread  of  the  animal  is  its  liabit  of  running  open  mouthed 
towards  the  spectator,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape  when 
discovered.  Its  chief  residence  is  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
where  it  lives  on  insects,  holding  itself  secure  by  coiling  its 
tail,  short  as  it  is,  half  round  the  twig  on  which  it  sits.  It 
chiefly  appears  in  rainy  weather,  when  it  moves  with  con- 
siderable agility,  often  springing  from  bough  to  bough.  On 
the  ground  it  walks  but  slowly,  the  fore-legs  being  shorter 
than  the  hinder."1 

An  equally  singular  species  of  this  section  is  the  scollop- 
tailed  gecko  (G.  caudiverberti),  which  has  no  fringe  upon 
the  body,  but  a  very  peculiarly  indented  niarginaiion  on 
each  side  of  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  measure* 
above  a  foot  in  length,  and  was  found  by  M.  Feuille  in  a 
fountain  of  the  Cordilleras.  Some  confusion  exists  in  sys- 
tematic works  between  this  specie*  and  that  figured  by  Seba 

Sect.  5.— Sphehioimctym.  Toes  terminated  by  a  small 
cushion  without  folds ;  the  claws  retractile. 

Such  species  as  have  the  cushion  double  or  notched  in 
front  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  East 
Indies.  Example,  G.  tmrphyrias,  Daud.  More  frequently 
the  cushion  is  rounded  anil  simple,  as  in  the  species  called 
the  spitting  gecko  (G.  tputator.  Lac.),  a  small  reptile,  pleas- 
ingly marked  by  transverse  bands  of  brown  upon  a  reddish 
ground.  It  inhabits  houses  in  St  Domingo.  A  lizard  de- 
scribed by  Sparman  under  the  same  specific  name,  if  not 
identical  with  the  species  just  named,  no  doubt  pertains  to 
this  genus.  It  is  said  w  hen  disturbed  by  a  near  approach 
to  eject  from  its  mouth  a  black  and  acrimonious  fluid  into 
the  face  of  the  spectator,  causing  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  which,  however,  is  alluycd  by  rubbing  the  part  affect- 
ed with  camphorated  spirits  of  wine. 

Finally,  there  are  Saurian*  which,  with  all  the  character* 
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Sauria. 
Chame- 
Irouidar. 


of  the  geckoes,  exhibit  no  enlargement  of  the  toe*,  although 
their  claws,  five  in  number,  are  nevertheless  retractile.  They 
at  present  compose  three  genera,  as  follow  s : 

In  Stenodactylis  the  tail  is  round,  the  toes  striated 
beneath,  and  dentatcd  on  the  edges.  Sten.  guttata*  is  an 
Egyptian  species,  of  a  gray  colour,  sprinkled  with  whitish 
spots;  the  skin  smooth.  In  Gymnodactyias,  Spix,  the 
toes  are  slender  and  bare,  and  the  tail  rounded.  Example, 
Gym.  gtchoides,  Spix.  In  Phyllubi's,  Cuv.,  the  toes  re- 
semble those  of  the  preceding  j  but  the  tail  is  flattened  ho- 
rizontally, and  shaped  like  a  leaf.  The  only  known  species 
is  Ph.  piatura,  from  New  South  Wales,  described  by  White 
under  the  name  of  broad-tailed  lizard.'  It  measures  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  brownish-gray  i 
with  tubercles.    (See  Plate  III,  fig.  3.) 


FAMILY  V_CHAM.ELEONID.tf.  CAMELF.ON8. 

This  family  consists  solely  of  the  genus  Ciiamjbleo,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters.  The  entire  surface 
is  chagrined  with  small  granular  scales,  the  body  is  com- 
pressed, the  dorsal  edge  narrow ;  the  tail  is  rounded  and 
prehensile.  There  are  five  toes  on  each  foot,  arranged  as  it 
i  groups,  three  in  one,  and  two  in  the  other,  I 


in  two  i 


resembling  the  foot  of  a  scansorial  bird  j  but 
are  connate,  or  enclosed  within  the 


the  toes  of  each  group 
skin,  as  far  as  the  claws.  The 
and  of  great  length. 

The 


. »  cylindrical, 
teeth  are  trilobed. 


The  eyes  are  large  in  themselves,  but  almost  entirely  co- 
vered over  by  the  skin,  except  a  small  opening  opposite  the 
pupil ;  and  each  eye  has  the  power  of  movement  indepen- 


It 
dent 


eye  has  the  power  of 
of  the  other.    There  are  no 

The 


nd  the  oc- 
ciput rises  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The  first  ribs  unite  with 
the  sternum,  and  the  succeeding  ones  meet  each  other  bo 
I  a  circle  around  the  abdomen.  The  lungs  are  of 
g  to  their  state  of  collapse  or  in- 
greatly  affect  the  form  and  aspect  of  the  animal. 
This,  with  its  long  power  of  abstinence,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  common  belief  tliat  it  feeds  on  air.1 

Cameleons  arc  insectivorous  reptiles,  of  which  the  slow 
pace,  the  extraordinary  form,  the  awkward  movements  the 
vivacity  of  eye,  and  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  tongue,  have 
excited  the  wonder  of  mankind  from  the  earlie.t  aces. 

,  so  marked  or  sudden 
i  with  the  hue  of  the  objects 


Their  cliange  of  colour,  by  no  r 


by  which  they  are 


on  physically 


to  the  degree  of  light  or  obscurity  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, morally  to  the  state  of  their  own  feelings  "of  fear  or 
anger,  and  physiologically  and  directly  to  the  action  of  the 
lungs  upon  the  circulating  system.  "  En  effet,"  says  Cu- 
vier,  "lew  poumon  les  rend  plus  ou  moins  trans|>areiits,  con- 
u  rcfluer  vers  la  peau,  colore 
!  vivement,  scion  qu'il  se  rem- 
1  colour  in  the 


tnunt  plus  ou  moins  le  sang  u 
meme  ce  fluide  plus  ou  moins  \ 
plit  ou  se  vide  d'air."    "  The  j 


says  Dr  Shaw,  "  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
m  my  own  observation  of  such  as  have  been 
brought  into  this  country  in  a  living  state,  are  from  a  blu- 
ish-ash colour  (its  natural  tinge)  to  a  green  and  sometimes 
yellowish  colour,  spotted  unequally  with  red.  If  the  animal 
be  exposed  to  a  full  sunshine,  the  unilluminated  side  gene- 


rally appears,  within  the  space  of  some  minutes,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  with  large  rounded  patches  or  spots  of  red  brown. 
On  reversing  the  situation  of  the  animal  the  same  change 
takes  place  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  side  which  was  be- 
fore in  the  shade  now  becoming  either  brown  or  ash  colour, 
while  the  other  side  becomes  yellow  and  red ;  but  these 
changes  are  subject  to  much  variety,  both  as  to  intensity  of 
colours  and  disposition  of  spots."J 

Authors  of  all  ages  have  differed  greatly  in  opinion  re- 
garding the  causes  of  the  change  of  colour  in  cameleons. 

Eienomcnon,  though  remarkable,  and  strongly  exem- 
in  these  creatures,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  them, 
mrs,  as  wc  have  noted  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
among  many  others  of  the  reptile  race,  especially  in  such 
as,  the  general  envelope  not  adhering  closely  to  the  muscles, 
receive  a  portion  of  air  beneath  the  skin.  It  is  also  observ- 
able in  many  molluscs,  particularly  the  cuttle-fish  tribe.  But 
to  recur  to  the  cameleon.  Aristotle  and  many  other  authors 
have  maintained  that  the  change  of  colour  only  took  place 
when  the  animal  inflated  itself.  Pliny  repeat*  the  opinion 
(which  has  since  prevailed)  that  it  assumed  the  colours  of 
the  bodies  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  with  the  exception 
of  red  and  white.  Wormius  was  among  the  first  to  main- 
tain that  the  changes  in  question  were  due  to  the  emotions 
of  the  reptile.  Solinus  assigns  as  the  cause  the  reflexion 
of  the  luminous  rays.  Kircher  supports  the  theory  of  vo- 
lition and  emotion.'  Goddard  adopts  the  same  explanation, 
with  the  addition  that  the  colours  at  the  same  time  bear  a 
relation  to  neighbouring  bodies.  Hasselquist  and  Linrucus 
refer  to  the  pigmentum  as  the  cause.  Finally,  the  majority 
of  modem  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  (and 
their  name  is  legion)  have  sought  to  explain  the  phenome- 
non either  by  the  modifications  of  the  respiratory  system, 
by  these  modifications  combined  with  the  state  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  or  by  the  transposition  of  the  various 
layers  which  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  pigmentum.4 

We  may  state  briefly  in  regard  to  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  cameleons,  that  Africa  is  their  . 
tic  country.  Of  the  fourteen  species  known  to 
the  whole  occur  there  or  in  the  adjacent  islands,  especially 
Madagascar;  three  species,  however,  are  not  exclusively 
African,  Cham.  dilrpih  Wh,  being  found  in  Georgia, 
Cham,  vulgaris  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  Cham,  bijidus 
in  continental  India,  the  Moluccas,  Isle  of  France,  and  New 
They  are  thus  entirely  unknown  in  America, 
eptiles  dwell  habitually  among  shrubs  or  trees. 
"  Nous  avons  observe,"  says  M.  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  "  des 
cameleons  en  liberie,  fixes  sur  les  rameaux  des  arbustes, 
qu'ils  tenaient  fortement  serris  entre  leur  doigts,  a  peu  prti 
comme  If  font  les  |>crroqueU  dont  le  pied  presente  une  cer- 
taine  analogic  avee  les  lcurs ;  ils  etaient  aussi  immobile* 
que  s'ils  eussent  etc  des  imitations  artifieielles.  Incurs  yeux 
seulcment,  dont  la  prunelle  brillait  comme  une  pierrc  pre- 
cicuse  au  milieu  d'une  globe  blanchatre  perce  d'un  petit 
trou  ctincelant,  roulaient  en  tout  sens,  et  tundis  que  Tun 
rrgardait  par  devant,  1'autre  observait  les  objets  situcs  en 
arricre.  Quelqnefois  le  mouvement  anguleux  d'une  pais; 
comme  disloqute,  lentcment  rani  de  celui  de  la  suivante  1 1 
du  dt'roulement  de  la  queue,  qui  scrvait  de  cinquieme  point 
d'apptii  au  canu'li'on,  dcterminait  un  tardif  avancement  de 
qutlqucs  lignes.    Dans  cet  ctat  de  paix,  au  milieu  du  feuil- 


.1. 
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■  Voyagt  to  S'nr  South  Waltt,  pi.  32  j  anil  XitmatM't  Mitrr/lany,  pi.  65. 

J  "  All  which  considered,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Hrtm-n,  in  lux  Vnigar  £/mrj,  "  severer  head*  will  ho  apt  enough  to  conceive  the  vi 
gar  opinion  of  this  animal  to  be  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  Ailuml,  or  men  without  mouths,  in  I'liny  ;  suitable  unto  the  relation 
the  mares  in  Spain,  and  their  subventaneous  conceptions  from  the  western  wind  ;  and  in  some  war  more  unreasonable  than  the  fig. 
nwnt  of  RMean,  the  famous  horse  in  Arixta,  which,  being  conceived  bv  (lame  anil  wind,  never  tasted  grass,  or  fed  un  anv  grosser  pro. 
vender  than  air  ;  for  this  war  of  nutrition  was  ansverabte  unto  the  |>nncjpI«S  of  bis  generation  ;  which  being  not  airv,  hut  gross  and 
seminal  in  the  thomeUon,  unto  its  conservation  there  is  required  a  solid  pasture,  ami  a  food  congenerous  unto  the  principles  of  its  na. 

-  Gtneral  Zoology,  iii.  |M. 

•  For  a  summary  on  thia  subject,  sec  a  paper  by  Dr  Spittal  in  the  Edm.  Ktm  Wit  J««r».  for  1820,  p.  K 
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Use  des  lcntisques,  sa  conleur  ftait  d'un  blunc  tisscz  pur, 
tirant  sur  Ic  jatmutrc.  Saisi.  il  se  gonflait  dabord  ct  ne 
faisait  mil  effort  pour  f  viler  1c  danger ;  sans  donte  il  en  sen- 
tail  llnutilite ;  mais  bientot  on  voyait  circuler  sur  toutes 
lea  |»rties  de  son  corps  des  teintcs  diverse*  dues  an  sang, 
pousse  vers  la  peau  par  la  dilatation  de  sea  vastes  poumons. 
Le  camel.'-on,  rendu  \  lui-meme,  nc  tardait  point  li  repren- 
dre  sa  conleur  blanchatre  que  la  mort  rcmbrunit-  Du  reatc, 
le  plus  innocent  de  tous  Irsaniroaux,  ce  cnrm-Ieon  change- 
nnt,  qui  ne  cherche  jamais  a  mordre,  vit  de  niouches  qu'il 
guette ;  lorsque  cclles-ci  passent  a  sa  port£e,  son  corps,  sa 
tele,  ses  membres  demeurcnt  immobile* ;  mais  il  a  calcule  la 
portee  de  sa  langue,  il  la  lance  commc  un  trait ;  et  lanimal 
ailt,  malgre  son  agilite  et  la  promptitude  de  son  vol,  se 
trouve  colle  au  bouton  visqueux  qui  le  rapport  en  un  clin- 
ti  in\  dsjis  1&  hoitclip  dc  son  $?iincini« 

"  On  a  imprimo,  dans  la  plunart  des  livres  dliistoire  natu- 
relle,  qu'on  ne  trouvait  des  cameleons  que  dans  les  parlies  les 
plus  chaudes  des  regions  intcrtropicale*.  Ces  animaux  s'y 
plaisent  sans  doute,  mais  non  seultment  ils  dcpas»cnt  les  tro- 
piqnes,  ils  s'elevent  encore  beaucoup  au  nord  dans  la  zone 
tcmperee,  puisque  nous  en  avons  trouve  frequemment  dans 
le  midi  de  1'Espagne.  I/csm>ce  de  Barbaric  y  est  aussi 
commune  autour  de  la  baie  tie  Cadix,  ou  lorsque,  pour  les 
operations  de  la  siege.  nouB  faisions  abattrc  des  pins  sur  la 
rive  gauche  du  Guadalete,  nous  en  trouvions  communcmcnt 
entrc  les  rameaux  dont  se  forroaicnt  !a  cime  de  ces  arbrcs. 
On  cn  voit  dans  quelques  maisons,  qui  dtmeurent  fort  long- 
timps,  sans  remuer,  suspendus  a  des  ficeltcs  sur  lcsquelles 
on  les  a  places  comme  objets  de  curiosite  ;  les  cliats  en  sont 
asscz  friands,  et  ceux  qu'on  tient  en  captivite  finissent  ordi- 
nairement  par  les  griffes  de  ces  tigres  domestiques."1 

The  best-known  species  is  (  ham.  vulgaris,  often  called 
the  African  cameleon  (Lac.  Africana,  Gm.),  an  ill-select- 
ed name,  in  as  far  as  several  oilier  kinds  occur  in  Africa, 

through  many  intermediate  countries  into  India.  The 
hood  is  pointed,  and  raised  into  a  ridge  on  its  anterior  por- 
tion, the  dorsal  ridge  is  dentated  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
hack,  the  inferior  one  as  far  as  the  anus.  The  granules  of 
the  skin  are  equal  and  closely  set.  In  the  female  the  hood 
is  of  smaller  size,  and  the  dentations  of  the  ridge  less 
strongly  marked.  It  is  to  this  species,  which  measures  about 
«  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  that  our  preceding  quotations 
apply,  and  that  is  also  referred  to  in  most  of  the  general 
observations  on  cameleons  found  in  books.  (See  Plate 
III.,  fig.  I.) 

The  female  deposit*  her  eggs  to  the  number  of  thirty,  in 
an  excavation  which  she  hollows  in  the  ground,  and  alkr- 
I  covers  over  with  loose  earth,  "  servendosi,"  says  V*> 
1  a  questo  lavoro  dellc  sole  BOM  tli  dietro,  come  i 
cuopruiio  iu  loro  boz/urt,  iion 

foglie  secche,  della  paglia,  e  degli  stecchctti  avendovi  inal- 
ito  sopra  una  collinetta  di  copcrtura.* 
We  shall  here  mention  briefly  a  few  of  the  most  distinct- 


gatti,  quan 


ly  known  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus.5  Cham,  tioris, 
Cuv.,  has  the  hood  or  helmet  small,  and  is  distinguished  bv 
a  compressed  dentated  wattle  beneath  the  end  of  the  lower 


jaw.  Its  body  is  beset  with  black  points,  and  the  granules 
are  fine  and  equal.  It  inhabits  the  Seychelle  Islands.  An 
allied  species  {Cham,  rrrrucosus,  Cuv.)  has  larger  granule* 
mingled  with  the  others  and  there  is  a  series  of  parallel 
warts  on  the  sides  of  the  back.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mau- 
ritius. Cham,  pumilus,  Daud.,  has  the  hood  directed  back- 
I  scattered  warts  upon  the  sides,  limbs,  and  tail  ; 


toothed  wattles,  which  vary  in  different  individuals.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  south  of  Africa,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  Sey-  1 
chelles.  C'uvier  is  of  opinion,  that  Cham.  Scichellensis  of' 
Khul  is  merely  the  female  of  this  specie*.  The  Senegal 
kind,  Cham,  planicrps,  Merr.  (Imc.  ehumtieon,  Gm.),  has  the 
hood  flattened,  almost  w  ithout  ridge,  and  horizontally  of  a 
parabolic  form.  It  occurs  in  Barhary,  and  has  likewise  been 
seen  in  Georgia.  Cham,  partialis, Cuv ,  from  the  Isle  of 
France,  is  marked  irregularly  with  black  round  spots,  bor- 
dered with  white.  A  peculiar  specie*  from  the  Molucca* 
is  distinguished  by  two  large  compressed  prominences  pro- 
jecting in  front  of  the  muzzle.  It  is  the  Cham,  bifurcus  of 
51.  Br 


FAMILY  VI._SCINCID.fi. 

Distinguishable  by  their  short  legs,  their 
tongue,  and  their  scales  of  equal  size,  which  cover  the  body 
and  tail  like  tiles. 

In  the  genus  Scixccs,  Daud.,  the  legs  are  rather  short, 
the  body  of  almost  equal  size  with  the  tail,  without  any  oc- 
cipital enlargement,  crest,  or  dewlap,  the  scales  uniform, 
shining,  and  disposed  like  those  of  a  carp.  Some  of  the 
species  assume  a  fusiform  or  spindle  shape,  others  are  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  more  or  less  lengthened,  resembling  cer- 
tain Ophidians.  e*|iecially  ihose  of  the  genus  Anguis,  with 
which  they  are  likewise  connected  by  several  internal  rela- 
tions. The  tongue  is  fleshy,  little  extensile,  and  but  slightly 
cleft;  and  the  jaws  are  furnished  all  around  with  small  close- 
set  teeth.    The  toes  are  free. 

A  few  have  teeth  upon  the  palate.  Of  these  is  the  com- 
mon or  officinal  acink  (.Sr.  officinalis,  Schn.,  Emc.  tcinrus. 
Linn.),  which  measures  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
tail  is  shorter  than  the  body,  and  the  proportional  length 
considerable  from  the  snout  to  the  shoulder.  The  general 
colour  i*  a  silvery  yellow  hue,  with  transverse  blackish  band*. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  Libya,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and 
is  frequently  imported  from  Alexandria  into  Euroiie.  It 
frequents  rather  dry  and  sandy  soils,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  it  burrows,  vanishing 
almost  instantaneously,  and  seeming,  as  Bruce  has  well  ex- 
pressed it,  "  rather  to  have  found  a  hole  than  to  have  made 
one."  This  is  the  reptile  called  el  addu  bv  the  Arabs.  It 
was  once  held  in  high  estimation  as  an  artie'le  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  its  flesh  being  regarded  as  advantageous  in  leprous 
and  many  other  cases.  A  much  larger  species  (Sc.  Ci/pritts) 
occurs  in  the  Levant,  and  some  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands, 
Sc.  ruftteens  is  widely  spread  over  India,  and  Sc.  triviUa- 
tits  is  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  IIo|ie.  To  this  group 
also  belongs  the  galley-wasp  of  Jamaica  (Sc.  aec  ' 
Shaw),  a  large  reptile  of  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
are  not  acquainted  with  its  modern  history,  and  it  possesses 
no  poison  apparatus,  though  Browne  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Jamaica,  inform*  us  that  it  is  reckoned  the  most  venc- 
nwu*  reptile  in  the  island,  and  that  it  is  believed  no  crea- 
ture can  recover  from  its  bite.  The  author,  however,  just- 
ly regards  this  as  a  popular  error. 

Other  species  of  this  genus  have  no  teeth  upon  the  pa- 
late. Such  is  Sc.  ocellatus,  Schncid,  well  known  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  Islands, 
Egypt,  Ac.  The  Wert  Indie*,  the  Moluccas,  and  New 
Holland,  produce  analogous  kinds,  some  of  them  remark- 
able for  their  size. 

The  genus  SEPSof  Daudin  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
having  the  body  so  elongated  as  to  resemble  that  of  a  ser- 
pent (a  conformation  well  expressed  by  the  names  Laccrla 
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Sauria.  terpens,  Anguis  quadrupes,  Sec,  which  certain  species  bore) ; 
Scincidst.  their  leg*  arc  extremely  small,  and  the  two  pairs  placed  at 
«ayo^  a  great  distance  from  each  other.    (See  Plate  III,  fig.  4.) 

The  lungs  in  this  genus  begin  to  exhibit  an  inequality  of 
size.  Indeed,  we  may  here  observe  that  in  the  few  re- 
maining groups  of  Saurian  reptiles  with  which  we  arc  still 
to  be  engaged,  there  is  a  manifest  approximation  to  the 
true  serpents  or  Ophidian  race,  in  the  diminution  of  the 
feet,  the  entire  disappearance,  in  certain  species,  of  either 
the  anterior  or  posterior  pair,  and  the  elongated  form  of  the 
body.  Indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  Lacerta  apoda  of  Pallas 
is  actually  now  classed  with  the  Ophidians  (being  placed 
at  their  head),  although  on  each  side  of  the  anus  there  is  a 
prominence  containing  a  small  bone  analogous  to  the  femur, 
and  pertaining  to  a  true  pelvis  concealed  beneath  the  skin ; 
while  on  the  other,  certain  systematic  writers  range  our 
Anguis  fragility  and  other  snakes  usually  so  called,  among 
the  Saurian  reptiles.  But  to  return  to  our  remaining  genera, 
which  may  really  be  said  to  hold  their  legs  and  feet  by  a 
precarious  tenure,  so  subject  are  they  to  variation — the  five- 
toed  seps  (S.  pentadaetylut.  Lac.  serpent,  I, inn.)  inhabits 
the  East  Indies,  while  a  four-toed  species  {S,  tetradactylus), 
and  a  third  with  only  three  toes  {S.tridaetylus),  both  being 
viviparous,  occur  in  the  Isle  de  Crcs.  Another  three-toed 
species  (S.  chaleidtt)  is  native  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
is  named  cecella  by  the  Italians.  It  dwells  in  meadows, 
feeding  on  spiders,  slugs,  &c  and  runs  rapidly  by  means 
of  a  snake-like  wriggling  motion,  without  using  its  feet. 
It  is  also  vivi|>arous.  A  more  peculiar  kind,  known  under 
the  name  of  serpent-lizard  {S.  monodactulus.  Lac.  anyuina. 
Linn.),  occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  legs  are 
nothing  more  than  small  footless  undivided  appendages. 
This  is  the  vermis  tcrpentiformis  ex  Africa  of  Seba,  said 
by  some  authors  to  be  found  "  in  great  plenty  in  the  water 
and  about  the  rocks  in  Table  Bay." 

The  genus  Bipks,  Lacep,  makes  a  still  nearer  approach 
to  the  serpents,  as  its  name  indicates.  It  scarcely  differs 
from  Sept,  except  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  lore-legs. 
It  forms,  as  it  wire,  the  stepping-stone  to  Anguis.  (See 
Plate  III.,  fig.  5.)  A  species  from  New  Holland  {Ii.lepi- 
dopoda,  Lacep.),  examined  by  Baron  Cuvier,  although  its 
hinder  extremities  showed  themselves  externally  only  under 
the  form  of  a  pair  of  small  oblong  scaly  plates,  was  yet 
found  on  dissection  to  possess  a  femur,  tibia,  peroneum,  and 
four  metatarsal  bones  without  phalanges.  To  this  genus 
likewise  belongs  an  African  species,  the  Anguis  bipes. 
Linn.,  and  another  of  larger  size  from  Brazil,  described  by 
Spix  under  the  name  of  Pygopus  cariococca. 

The  genus  called  Chalcides  by  Daudin  is  likewise 
characterized  by  a  long  and  serpent-like  body,  but  there 
are  four  legs  (as  in  Sept),  and  the  scales,  instead  of  over- 
lapping like  tiles,  are  rectangular,  and  form  transverse 
bands,  which  do  not  encroach  upon  each  other.  (See  Plate 

III,  fig.  a) 

Certain  B|iccics  have  a  groove  on  each  side  of  the  body, 
anil  the  tympanum  still  very  obvious.  Of  these,  an  East 
Indian  kind  {Chal.  seps,  Lac.  seps,  Linn.)  has  five  toes, 
while  another  {Chal.  tetradactylus)  lias  only  four.  Others 
have  the  tympanum  concealed,  and  conduct  directly  to 
Chirotes,  and  through  it  to  the  ophidian  genus  Amphislxttui. 
Examples,  ChaL pentadaetylut,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  a  five-toed  species,  and  Chal.  heterodactylus  {Ilet.  ioi- 
orTCofiw.'Spix),  which  has  four  toes  to  the  front  feet  and 
five  to  the  hinder.  Chal.  abdominalis,  Tluinberg,  has  four 
toes  on  each  foot    Lastly,  Chal.Jiavrtctm,  Gray  {Chal. 


monodactylus,  Daudin),  is  distinguished  by  five  anterior  Ophidian 
and  three  posterior  toes,  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  resemble  Kiptiles. 
small  tubercles,  and  so  ill  defined  by  nature  (to  our  pcrccp-  *>»v~' 
tions,  though  no  doubt  wisely  formed  in  relation  to  the  end 
in  view),  that  zoologists  still  differ  as  to  their  exact  amount. 
The  species  alluded  to  is  native  to  Guiana, 

The  genus  CnmoTES,  Cuv.,  resembles  Chalcides  in  its 
verticillated  scales,  and  is  allied  to  Amphisbana  by  the 
blunted  form  of  its  head ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  absence  of  the  hind  legs,  and  from  the  latter 
by  the  presence  of  the  fore  ones.  (Sec  Plate  III.,  fig.  7.) 
The  only  known  species  is  the  lumbriciform  lizard  of  Shaw 
{Chir.  lumbricoidet, — canaliculatus  of  Lac.),  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  first  described  by  Lacepede.  It  has  two  short 
anterior  feet  (each  with  four  toes,  and  the  rudiments  of  a 
fifth),  well  organized  interiorly,  and  attached  to  a  small 
sternum  by  means  of  shoulder-blades  and  clavicles;  but 
the  head,  vertebrae,  and  the  general  skeleton  closely  re- 
semble those  of  the  genus  Amphisbana.  It  is  of  a  flesh 
colour,  and  measures  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  with  a  cir- 
cumference like  that  of  the  little  finger.  It  is  surrounded 
by  about  220  semi-rings  upon  the  back,  and  as  many  on 
the  abdomen,  which  meet  upon  the  sides  in  alternation. 
The  tongue  of  this  species  is  but  slightly  extensile,  and 
terminates  in  two  little  horny  points.  Its  eye  is  extremely 
small,  and  the  tympanum  invisible  outwardly,  being  covered 
by  the  skin.  On  dissection,  Baron  Cuvier  could  detect  in 
this  reptile  only  a  single  large  lung,  with  the  vestige  of  a 
small  one,  as  in  serpents.    It  preys  on  insects. 

Order  III  — OPHIDIA,  OR  SERPENT-SHAPED 
REPTILES. 

The  exact  lines  of  demarcation  which  separate  the  pri- 
mary orders  of  the  reptile  race  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
draw,  as  in  truth  must  always  be  the  case  wherever  there 
are  strung  affinities  of  form  and  habits.  Nalura  nan  facit 
solium  is  a  saying  the  truth  of  which  the  student  of  her 
manifold  wonders  must  ever  remember  ;  and  in  our  present 
department  especially  there  are  several  very  singular 
creatures,  which  so  combine  the  characters  of  two  conti- 
guous orders  that  well-instructed  naturalists  differ  as  to 
whetlicr  they  should  terminate  the  one  or  commence  the 
other.  Thus  Baron  Cuvier**  last  Ophidian  genus  is  Cacilia, 
which  Professor  Bell  regards  as  a  Batrachian  reptile,  or 
rather  as  belonging  to  his  separate  class  Aiti-iuiua,  which, 
alter  the  example  of  Blainville  and  Latreille,  he  constitutes 
by  means  of  the  entire  Batrachian  order.1  Thus  also  La- 
certa  apoda  of  Pallas,  though  furnished  on  each  side  with 
a  small  bone  analogous  to  the  femur,  aud  pertaining  to  on 
actual  pelvis  concealed  beneath  the  skin,  is  yet  classed  by 
the  great  French  anatomist  with  the  Ophidians,  being,  so 
to  say,  the  "very  head  and  front  of  their  offending  ;'ri  while 
several  systematic  writers  range  our  Anguis  fragilis,  and 
other  snakes  commonly  so  called,  among  the  lizards.  An 
American  reptile,  Anguis  ventralis  Of  Linn.,  now  forms 
Daudin 's  genus  Ophisaurus,  the  name  of  which  (derived 
from  ofvs,  serpent,  and  ovvpoc,  luard)  implies  the  peculiar 
combination  now  referred  to.  The  Saurian  genus  Seps, 
described  at  the  conclusion  of  our  former  order,  is  cha- 
racterized by  Cuvier  as  having  an  elongated  body,  "  tout- 
a-lait  semblahle  a  cetui  ifun  orvet"  {Anguis) ;  ami,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  author  enters  upon  his  Ophidiun  order 
by  means  of  the  Anguidie,  or  slow-worms,  which  he  simply 
describe*,  as  H  des  seps  sans  pieda."    These,  and  other 


1  EmcyclojxKii*  of  Anatomy  and  Ihfiv.Iofy,  pirt  i.  p.  91.  Thnso  amphibian  order,  are  a.  follow*  l—Ut,  Amphipnturta,  containing  tho 
SKrtni  sod  Prole*™;  ad,  Anevra,  the  frogs  and  toads  ;  3d,  Vrcttla,  the  salnmsitder*  j  4th,  AWa«,h,a,  th..  genera  Mrnnpnma  and  Am- 
phiuma;  and  6th,  Apoda,  lha  genus  Ocilia.  "  It  Is  euy,"  adds  Mr  hnmn.an,  ••  to  percme  thai  this  last  |>M-es  into  tkl  first  hv  means 
of  the  dipod  Sirens,  and  thus  the  whole  form  a  circular  group  more  or  kts  perfect  in  it-  cunm-etirp  links."  {Cahntt  Vfchyatiu,  rol. 
ezri.  p.  86.)  *        l"Vn»«  .l»imai,  ii.  ij'J. 
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which  it  would  be  easy  to 


Ophidian 

M«P^  the  cW^connection  which  subsists,  between  the  Saurian 

It  has  indeed  been  customary  to  class  among  serpents 
whatever  reptiles  combined  the  absence  of  limbs  with  an 
extremely  lengthened  form  of  body ;  but  a  more  rigorous 
observation  will  demonstrate  that  several  species  which,  in 
accordance  with  that  principle,  will  take  their  place  as  ser- 
pents, are  yet  in  their  prevailing  organic  structure  removed 
from  them  in  most  essential  points,  the  chief  resemblance 
being  that  of  the  external  and  extremely  lengthened  form. 
Now  this  attenuated  aspect,  and  absence  of  all  the  ordinary 
locomotive  members,  are  likewise  exhibited  bv  several 
Saurian  reptiles,  and  of  course  in  an  increased  degree  as 
they  actually  approach  the  serpent  or  Ophidian  tribes;  but 
the  two  characters  just  mentioned  do  not  convert  them 
from  one  order  to  another,  being  still  held  as  it  were  in 
subordination  to  the  general  structure.1 

We  commence  our  description  of  Ophidians  with  the 
animals  that  have  the  general  form  of  ttrpmts ;  but  yet 
differ  from  them  anatomically  so  much  that  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  true  Skrpkxts  ;  and  have  been  judiciously 
separated  from  them  by  M.  Schlegel.  We  divide  Ophi- 
dians into  the  groups  Cecilia,  Amphisb.esa,  ANcris, 


(\EClLin.f:,  OR  BUND  WORMS. 

The  character  of  this  group  is  fully  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  only  genus. 

Genus  Cecilia.  Eyes  extremely  small,  almost  con- 
cealed beneath  the  skin,  sometimes  wanting.  Skin  smooth, 
viscous,  furrowed  by  annular  folds,  apparently  naked,  but 
exhibiting  in  its  thickness  certain  slender  scales,  regularly 
disposed  on  many  transverse  ridges  between  the  wrinkles 
of  the  skin.  Head  depressed,  anus  nearly  terminal,  tail 
consequently  short  or  almost  wanting.  Ribs  too  short  to 
surround  the  trunk.  Vertebra;  articulated  by  facets  like 
hollowed  cones  filled  with  gelatinous  cartilage,  as  in  fishes 
and  some  Batrachia;  the  cranium  united  to  the  first  ver- 
tebra by  two  tubercles,  also  as  in  Batrachian  reptiles.  The 
orbits,  covered  by  the  maxillary  bones,  are  only  pierced  by 
a  very  small  hole  t  and  the  bones  of  the  temples  cover  the 
temporal  fossa:  in  such  a  way  that  the  head  exhibits  siuie- 
riorly  nothing  but  a  continuous  bony  buckler.  (Sec  Plate 
1  V\'fig.  ]  d.)  The  hyoid  bone,  composed  of  three  pair  of 
arches,  is  so  constructed  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
in  early  age  there  were  gills.  The  maxillary  and  palatine 
teeth  are  ranged  on  two  concentric  lines,  as  in  the  genus 
Proteus,  but  are  frequently  *harp  and  curved  backward*, 
as  in  true  serpents.  The  nostrils  open  at  the  back  part  of 
the  palate,  and  the  lower  jaw  has  no  moveable  pedicle,  the 
tympanic  bone  being  encased  with  the  other  bones  in  the 
buckler  of  the  cranium.  The  auricle  of  the  heart  is  not 
sufficiently  divided  to  be  described  as  double;  but  the 
second  lung  is  rudimentary,  as  among  the  genuine  Ophi- 
dians. The  liver  is  divided  into  many  transverse  foliations. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  natural  history  or  habits  of  the 
animals  of  this  genus.  They  are  said  to  dwell  in  marshy 
ground,  several  feet  below  the  surface.  They  probably 
prey  on  worms  and  insects,  although  vegetable  matters, 
mould,  and  sand,  have  been  found  in  their  intestines. 


In  certain  species  the  muzzle  is  obtuse,  the  skin  loose, 
the  folds  conspicuous,  and  there  are  two  small  hairs  near 
the  nostrils.  To  this  section  belongs  C<rc.  annulata  of 
Spix,  a  Brazilian  species  of  subterranean  habits.  It  is  of 
a  blackish  hue,  with  upwards  of  eighty  annular  folds,  and 
circularly  marked  with  white.  The  teeth  are  conical. 
Others  have  the  folds  more  numerous  or  rather  in  the 
form  of  serrated  transverse  stria.  Such  is  Gee.  glutinota. 
Linn.,  from  Ceylon,  a  blackish- coloured  reptile,  marked  by 
a  longitudinal  band  of  white  on  either  side,  and 
tcrized  by  350  folds,  which  unite  beneath  in  a 
angle.  \\'e  have  figured  a  nearly  allied 
rica.  Ctte.  bivittata  of  the  French  naturalises.  (See  Plate  V. 
fig.  3.)  Finally,  a  few  have  the  folds  almost  effaced,  the 
body  long  and  slender,  and  the  muzzle  projecting.  Cae. 
lumbrieoidts,  Daudin,'  is  entirely  blind,  of  a  blackish  colour, 
two  feet  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a  quill.  Baron  Cuvier 
possessed  the  skeleton  of  a  Caecilia  more  than  fix  feet  long.' 
There  were  225  vertebra,  but  the  external  characters  were 
unknown. 

AMPHISB^ENIDjE,  progressing  either  way. 

The  lower  jaw  still  continues,  as  among  the  preceding 
groups,  supported  by  a  tympanic  bone,  articulated  directly 
to  the  cranium,  the  two  branches  of  that  jaw  being  soldered 
together  anteriorly,  while  those  of  the  upper  one  are  fixed 
to  the  cranium  and  the  intermaxillary  bone.  This  forma- 
tion both  produces  an  equality  of  dimension  between  the 
head  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  also  prevents  that  pecu- 
liar power  of  dilatation  fur  which  the  genuine  serpents  are 
so  remarkable.  (See  Plate  IV.,  fig.  la.)  Their  general 
form,  according  to  Cuvier,  "  leur  permet  de  marcher  egale- 
ment  bien  dans  les  deux  sens,"  a  fact,  however,  which  that 
great  observer  does  not  seem  to  state  as  from  the  "  ocular 
proof,"  and  for  the  confirmation  of  which  we  have  sought 
in  vain  in  the  work  of  any  well-instructed  traveller.  The 
bony  frame-work  of  the  orbit  is  incomplete  behind,  the  eye 
is  extremely  small,  and  the  body  is  covered  with  circular 
plates.  The  windpipe  is  elongated,  the  heart  placed  far 
backwards,  and  the  anus  situate  close  to  the  extremity  of 
the  body.  None  of  the  known  species  is  venomous.  Of 
the  two  genera,  the  one  is  closely  related  to  Chalets  and 
Chirotis,  the  other  to  Anguis  and  Acontiat. 

Genus  Amphi8II.cn  a,  Linn.  The  entire  body  covered 
by  circular  ranges  of  plates.  A  range  of  pores  anterior  to 
the  anus.  Teeth  of  a  conical  form,  numerous  on  the  jaws, 
none  upon  the  palate ;  only  a  single  lung. 

The  species  are  South  American  reptiles,  to  which  an 
ancient  classical  name  has  been  with  no  great  propriety 
applied.  (See  Plate  IV.,  fig.  2.)  The  white  one.  AmpL 
alba,  Linn.,  measures  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  t«o  feet  in 
length,  and  is  proportionably  of  a  bulky  form.*  It  inhabits 
Brazil,  where  its  native  name  of  Ibriaram  signifies  "  lord 
of  the  earth."  It  was  first  described  by  Marcgrave,  who, 
however,  stales  erroneously  that  it  is  venomous,  and  will 
wound  either  w  ith  head  or  tail.  It  preys  on  insects,  and 
is  often  found  near  ant-hills.  Another  species,  from  Mar- 
tinique (Amph.  eteca,  Cuv.),  is  stone-blind. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  genus  Lepotttr- 
non  of  Spix  is  composed  of  Amphisbtenoc,  of  which  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  is  furnished  below  with  several 


1  "  Cn  exemrn  coinp»r»tif,''  obaervee  M  Schlrgel,  "  dee  objet*  m'»  liomontre  qua  cm  Saurlene  ftnonuux,  e'ent-ft  dire. 4  form**  alongeea 
et  *  extrumitea  rudimentftira,  epparuennent  toujour*  par  I'enftembl*  de  leur  organisation  ft  quelque  eapece  de  Tune  ou  l'autre  dee  fe- 
millea  de  cet  ordre,  parmi  leequellee  He  doivent  itre  diatribue*.  On  ne  peut  nier.  par  exempts,  qu'il  j  a  un  passage  graduel  dee  Scinque* 
ft  1  Angula  et  aux  Aconties,  par  l'intermede  deft  flcinque*  bracbypua,  decreenaia,  acrpena,  tepa,  du  I'vgodaclyle  et  du  Bipeft, — etrea  moioe 
dirTureoa  eotre  eux  par  leur  organisation  que  par  leur*  forme*,  ec  qui  ne  component  qu'une  eeule  famille,  telle  dea  Scincoldee,  de  laquelle 
on  ne  efturait  exclure  ni  lea  Ablepbare*  ni  lee  Gymoopbthaime*.  Le  meme  passage  graduel  exiate  dana  la  famitle  dea  Letarda,  de*  genres 
Lacerta  et  Techy  dromm  »u  Mouodactyle  ;  on  y  peut  ajouter  emnme  eapi-ce  anomale  le  Pvgopu*.  On  pourrait  rapprocber  dan*  la  method* 
le  Tetradaetyle,  I.  ChaJcie,  le  Peeudopu..  et  rOphiaaurue.  Viennent  enfin  la  famille  dea  Amphieb*ne*,-Cbirot«ft,  Lepotueroon.  Am- 
phieben.,  et  cell*  dea  Typhlopa.-Typhlop.,  Khmophia.  Urxmeltle."    [Blfsftfstj  i*,  Serpen,  I.  p.  2.) 

*  tUpiilu,  viii.  OS,  2.  >n).jnt  Ammal.ii.  101,  nou.  *  *  L.cep.  11.  pi.  21.  1. 
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plates,  which  interrupt  the  ranging  of  the  circular  rings. 
They  have  no  purrs  anterior  to  the  anus  the  head  is  short, 
and  the  muzzle  slightly  projecting.  Example,  Lrp.  mi- 
eroeephalus,  Spix, — Amph.  punctata  of  Prince  Maximilian 
(Neuwied). 

Genus  Trrm.ops,  Schneider.  Body  covered  with  small 
imbricated  scales  (as  in  Anguis,  with  which  group  the  spe- 
cies were  for  a  long  time  combined).  Muzzle  advanced, 
furnished  with  plates.  Tongue  long  and  forked ;  eye  in 
the  form  of  a  minute  point,  scarcely  visible  through  the 
skin;  anus  almost  terminal;  one  lung  lour  times  larger 
than  the  other. 

These,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  are  small  seqvent-like  crea- 
tures, which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  earth-worms. 
They  inhabit  the  wanner  countries  both  of  America  and 
the  old  world.  Some  have  the  head  obtuse,  and  of  equal 
diameter  with  the  body.  Such  is  71  braminus,  Cuv.,  the 
ponctulated  slow-worm  of  Shaw,  and  Rondos  talooloopam 
of  Dr  Russel.1  It  is  a  diminutive  reptile,  measuring  about 
six  inches  in  length,  with  the  thickness  of  a  hen's  quill. 
It  is  of  a  cream-colour,  powdered  over  with  innumerable 
black  dots.  It  is  common  in  Vizasapatam,  and,  according 
to  the  author  last  named,  is  vulgarly  reputed  mischievous. 
It  is  described  as  moving  with  great  swiftness;  and  a  spe- 
cimen immersed  in  spirits  remained  alive  for  more  than  ten 
minutes.  Others  (and  these  the  majority)  have  the  muzzle 
depressed  and  obtuse,  and  furnished  anteriorly  with  several 
plates.  Example,  T.  reticulatus.1  A  few  have  the  front 
of  the  muzzle  covered  by  a  siuslc  broad  plate.  Such  is 
T.  subargmteus  (Anguis  lumbriralis.  Linn,  and  I.acep.). 
the  silvery  snake  of  Brown.'  Finally,  there  are  one  or 
more  peculiar  species  in  which  the  muzzle  terminates  in 
a  small  conical  point,  and  the  posterior  extremity  is  enve- 
loped by  a  homy  buckler  of  an  oval  form.  We  here  place 
T.  Philippinus,  Cuv.,  which  measures  about  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  is  entirely  of  a  black  colour.  We  presume 
that  Dr  Shaw's  snouted  slow-worm,  Anguis  natuta  (A. 

of  Weigel'),  though  differing  in  colour,  is  nearly 
,  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same  genus. 

AXGCID.E,  OR  SLOW-WOIUI8. 

These  still  exhihit  the  bony  head,  the  teeth,  the  tongue 
of  Srpt,  and  the  eye  is  furnished  w  ith  three  eyelids.  They 
to  the  ancient  unrestricted  genus  Axguis  of 
ind  are  characterized  externally  by  imbricated 
J  the  whole  body.  The  species  now  form  four 
minor  cenera,  of  which  the  first  three  still  exhibit  beneath 
the  skin  certain  small  bones  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
shoulder  and  pelvis. 

Genus  Pseidopcs  Merrem.  Tympanum  visible  exter- 
nally. A  prominence  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  containing 
a  small  bone  analogous  to  the  femur,  and  appertaining  to 
a  true  pelvis  hid  beneath  the  skin.    Rudiments  of  the'  an- 


barely  manifested  by  an  inconspicuous 
fold,  containing  no  interior  humerus.  One  of  the  lung*  is 
a  quarter  less  than  the  other.  The  scales  ore  thick  and 
imbricated,  and  between  those  of  the  back  and  belly  are 
some  smaller  scales  which  produce  a  longiludinul  furrow 
on  either  side. 

Of  the  species,  the  earliest  known  is  P.  Pnllasii.  Cuv, 
Latvrta  apoda,  Pallas— discovered  in  the  south  of  Russia 
by  the  naturalist  last  named.'    It  meo»ure*  from  one  to 


[»!rmrs  are  qwnttiMKIi  above, 
cales  of  the  back  are  smooth, 
This  species  occurs  aUu  in 
the  s|*!cimen  figured  by  Or 


two  feet  in  length,  and  the  i 
pale  yellow  beneath.  The 
those  of  the  tail  cari  tinted. 
Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  and 

Shaw'  was  procured  in  Greece  by  Dr  John  Sibthorrv,  (lie 
professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  M.  Dur- 
ville  discovered  another  specie*  (which  bears  his  name)  in 
the  Archipelago.'   (See  Plate  IV *  fig.  1.) 

Genus  OrillSACRUS  Daudin.  No  external  appearance 
even  of  the  hinder  extremities  but  the  tympanum  is  still 
apparent,  and  the  scales  exhibit  a  plication  or  folding  upon 
each  side  of  the  trunk.  The  smaller  lung  only  equals  a 
third  of  the  greater." 

The  best  known  species  is  Opk.  rentralis, — Anguis  rm- 
fratit,  Linn., — an  American  reptile,  common  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union.  It  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  spotted 
above  with  black.  Its  tail  is  longer  than  its  body,  and  the 
creature  itself  is  so  brittle  and  easily  broken,  even  in  the 
living  state,  as  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  glass  serpent- 
According  to  Catesby,  "a  small  blow  of  a  stick  causes  the 
bod)  to  separate,  not  only  at  the  place  struck,  but  at  two 
or  three  other  places,  the  muscles  being  articulated  quito 
through  the  vertebrae."* 

(ienus  A\<;i:is  Cuv.  No  extremities  visible  exter- 
nally. Tympanum  concealed  beneath  the  skin.  Maxil- 
lary teeth  compressed  and  hooked, — no  teeth  upon  the 
palate,  body  surrounded  by  imbricated  scales  without 
plication  on  the  sides.  One  of  the  lungs  is  a  half  less  than 
the  other. 

The  English  slow-worm,  Anguis  fragilis,  is  common 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe.1*  It  is  very  smooth,  of  a  slim- 
ing brownish-gray  above,  inclining  to  reddish  on  the  sides 
and  bluish-black  upon  the  under  surface.  It  rarely  mca- 
more  than  a  foot  in  length.  It  lives  on  insects  and 
mollusc*,  excavates  circuitous  holes  in  the  earth,  of 
several  feet  in  extent,  and  with  more  than  one  issue.  It  is 
an  innocent  and  gentle  creature,  remarkable  for  stiffening 
itself  so  much  when  seized  as  sometimes  to  break  in  two. 
Hence  its  specific  name  of/ragilis. 

Genus  Acontias,  Cuv.  No  osseous  pieces  correspond- 
ing to  the  sternum  and  [ielvis,  the  shoulder-blades  and 
clavicles.  Anterior  ribs  united  to  each  other  interiorly  by 
cartilaginous  prolongations.  Teeth  small  and  conical: 
"  Je  crois,"  says  Cuvier,  "  lew  en  nvoir  apcreu  quclc/ics- 
unes  au  palais.""  Muzzle  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  nusk. 
One  lung  of  medium  size,  and  another  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  speckled  slow-worm  of  Sluw, 
Anguis  Meleagris,  Linn.,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope."  Its  tail  is  much  shorter  and  more  obtuse  than  that 
of  the  British  slow-worm.  Its  upper  surface  is  spotted 
longitudinally  with  brown.  Africa  produces  other  species, 
one  of  which,  according  to  Cuvier  (Ac.  arcus),  is  entirely 
blind. 

We  now  reach  Baron  Cuvier's  second  great  division,  the 
Opuimans  consisting  of  ail  those  genera  which  exhibit 
no  vestige  of  either  shoulder  or  sternum,  but  have  a  great 
portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  body  surrounded  by 
the  ribs.  The  vertebra;  articulate  by  means  of  a  convex 
(acetic  at  one  end,  entering  into  a  concave  fac:  tte  of  that 
which  follows.  (See  Plate  V,  fig.  2  a  and  26.)  The  third 
eyelid  and  the  tympanum  are  wanting,  but  the  omelet  of 
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1  .Sfi-ffHti  of  the  CeaH  of  VaronmuM,  p.  48.  pi.  43.  !  Schcurlixer,  I'hotica  Surra,  pi  717, 

'  Civil  and  Xalural  IliUttry  of  Jamnita,  p.  4u0,  pi.  44.  fl^  i.  *  ittrtt*  7Vinu,irr„,..>.  i::.  p.  I 'JO, 

*  Hot.  CVm.  r>trop.  xix.  plate  9,  fi£.  i,  •  Grnr.il  JMtfy,  iii.  pint*  W.  *  liriltitli's  AMmmt  Kioptom,  ix.  3-'7 
"  Of  th«  cranium  of  this  genua  Cuvier  has  remarked,  •'  C'csi  une  vraia  ti:u  do  S.urten."   I  /<.>ie  Juimf,  iii.  l-'J.j 

*  Curuunn,  ii.  pl»le 

!u  Urfped.-,  Q»*dr«,:,i,i  n,i,,arf..  IL  fUn  if.  I.  >'        AM,  Ii  r 

11  r*-w.riu,  ii.  Ub.  21,       4.    It  i>  not  loun.l  in  Ike  i:-.»t  Indies  as  l.,.tl,  SiVa  mid  Sliaw  uppi*eu. 
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Ophidian  the  ear  exists  beneath  the  akin,  and  its  handle  passes  behind 
Reptile*.  thP  tvmnanic  bone.  Several  (till  manifest  a  remnant  of 
s",v"*"''  the  posterior  members  hid  beneath  the  skin,  or  even  show- 
ing themselves  externally  under  the  form  of  small  hooks.1 
The  first  two  genera  arc  scarcely  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion of  True  SerpenU;  and  Baron  Cuvicr  ha*  himself  drawn 
a  line  between  them  and  those  which  he  name*  SerpenU 
properly  so  called,  although  the  two  terms  teem  not  parti- 
cularly distinctive.  The  reptiles  in  question  form  the  tribe 
Double  Martheurt  of  Cuvier. 


We  now  arrive, 
genuine  serpents. 


'  by  lingering  steps  and  slow,"  at  the 


8EUPEXTES,  OH  TKUE  SERPENTS. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  serjicnt  race  consists 
in  an  extremely  elongated  body,  clothed  with  scales,  des- 
titute of  limb*,  and  furnished  with  a  tail,  or  caudal  extre- 
mity. Locomotion  is  effected  by  lateral  undulations,  aided 
by  the  scales  externally,  and  by  the  ribs  within.  Although 
the  general  form,  viewed  in  relation  to  its  transverse  di- 
mensions is  concentred  to  an  extremely  small  diameter, 
the  different  parts  are  capable  of  great  enlargement,  which 
admits  in  many  cases  of  their  swallowing  bodies  bigger 
than  themselves.  In  conformity  with  this  peculiar  struc- 
ture, even  the  bony  portions  of  the  head  are  not  so  knit 
together  as  in  other  animals,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
parts  which  protect  the  brain,  are  capable  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  separation.  (See  Plate  IV,  fig.  1  6.)  The  de- 
velopment of  the  tympanic  bones,  their  mode  of  attach* 
merit,  the  mobility  which  they  enjoy  from  not  being  fixed  to 
the  cranium  by  their  lower  extremity,  and  finally,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  under  jaw,  the  two  brandies  of  which  are  capable 
of  separation  in  consequence  of  being  united  by  clastic 
ligaments  instead  of  symphysis,  all  combine  to  produce  the 
vast  swallowing  powers  of  these  reptiles.  The  entire  ab- 
sence of  limbs  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  absence  of  those 
solid  portions,  such  as  the  sternum  and  pelvis,  which  unite 
the  limbs  with  the  body.  The  ribs  arc  free  fur  the  same 
,  and  thus  readily  admit  both  of  the  occasional  cn- 
of  the  intestinal  cavity,  and  of  that  extreme 
of  form  for  which  all  the  species  are  remarkable, 
whether  they  creep,  climb,  or  swim.  To  facilitate  these 
i  the  general  envelope  is  minutely  sub- 
rous  compartments,  the  stales  of  the 
r  surface  being  usually  much  larger  than  those  oi  the 
t,  and  subserving  the  place  of  feet,  the  ribs  being 
attached  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  inner  surface  of  these 
abdominal  plates.  The  space  of  bare  skin  between  the 
scales  is  greater  among  serpents  than  other  reptiles,  and  on 
the  throat  this  bare  expanse  forms  a  longitudinal  cleft, 
known  by  the  name  of  gular furrow. 

The  true  serpents  are  closclv  connected  to  the  Saurian 
order  by  the  preced 

'ng  genera  Amphisbana  and  '1 yphlops, 
h  certainly  form  a  passage  from  one  of  those  great  or- 
i  groups  to  the  other.  It  is  these  connecting  links  that 
er  precise  definitions,  drawn  from  a  few  apparent  cha- 


apparent 

racters,'so  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  *'  II  est  tres  facile," 
observes  M.  Schlegcl,  "de  se  liiire  unc  idee  d'un  serpent, 
lorequ'on  prend  pour  type  une  des  cspcccs  ou  tous  les  cha- 
racteres  de  l'ordre  sc  trouvent  reunis ;  mais  il  est  difficile 
tie  consigner  des  marques  distinctives  qui  separent  d'une 
manierc  tranchec  les  Ophidiens  des  Sauriens."*  Thus  the 
gular  furrow  which  characterizes  all  sequent*  except  the 

among  lizards,  and 


other  Saurian  reptiles.  A  few  Ophidians  even  exhibit  Ophidlaa 
vestiges  of  the  hinder  extremities  analogous  to  what  we 
may  observe  among  the  so-called  apodal  Saurian*,  although 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  parts  alluded  to  repre- 
sent, in  the  latter  the  pelvis,  in  the  former  the  actual  ex- 
tremities.' Perhaps  the  characters  deduced  from  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  would  afford  the  best  distinctions  between 
the  two  orders,  were  it  not  that  in  these,  too,  certain  spe- 
cies of  the  genera  Typhiops  and  L'roptltis  make  a  near 
approach  to  the  true  Ophidians.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  state  briefly  the  distinguishing  features  in  the  cranial 
osteology  of  the  latter  order.  The  bones  of  the  face  in 
serpents  never  form  a  fixed  mass  perforated  by  the  nostrils, 
ana  incased  by  sutures  in  each  other ;  and  the  intermaxil- 
lary bone,  trigonal,  and  compressed  in  its  form,  is  always 
free,  and  to  a  certain  extent  moveable,  that  is,  never  sol- 
dered by  sutures  to  the  maxillarics  on  either  side.  The 
maxiUarics  themselves,  when  united  to  the  anterior  frontal*, 
are  so  merely  by  a  narrow  attachment,  always  preserving  a 
certain  mobility ;  and  the  Lateral  margins  of  the  nasal 
bones  are  free  throughout  their  whole  extent.  No  Ophi- 
dian reptile  has  thick  conical  teeth  perpendicularly  incased; 
they  rather  resemble  hooks  curved  backwards,  with  shaq> 
points;  and  we  believe  that  all  serpents,  with  the  exception 
of  the  genus  Otigodon,  have  the  palate  armed  with  teeth 
resembling  those  on  the  maxilla.',  whilst  in  the  Saurian 
order  the  palatine  teeth  exist  only  in  the  form  of  small 
irregular  asperities. 

From  the  preceding  brief  sketch,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  most  peculiar  character  of  serpents  consists  in  their 
mode  of  locomotion,  and  their  extraordinary  powers  of 
deglutition.  These  conditions  modify  their  entire  organiza- 
tion, for  the  former  determines  tile  general  shape  of  the 
body,  and  the  Latter  that  of  the  internal  parts.  On  exa- 
mining the  position  of  the  intestines,  we  find  that  these 
organs,  which  in  the  majority  of  other  vertebrated  beings 
occupy  several  spacious  cavities,  are  in  the  Ophidians  in- 
closed within  a  long  and  narrow  cylinder.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  disposition  cannot  prevail  without  great  change* 
in  the  form  of  the  viscera ;  and  the  disturbance  alluded 
to  is  even  destructive  of  bilateral  symmetry.  We  thus 
find  the  heart  sometimes  far  removed  from,  at  others 
closely  approached  towards,  the  head,  according  as  the 
stomach  is  more  or  less  extended;  it  is  thus  also 
most  frequently  there  is  only  a  single  lung, 
extending  in  front  of  the  heart,  but  usually  placed  behind 
that  organ,  and  almost  always  terminated  by  a  species  of 
sack  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir  of 
air.  The  liver,  for  the  same  reason,  assumes  a  narrow 
ribbon  shape,  extending  from  the  heart  to  the  pylorus. 
The  gall-vessel,  that  it  may  not  be  interrupted  in  its  func- 
tions by  the  repletion  of  the  stomach,  is  removed  from  the 


liver,  and  placed  in  the  same  curve  of  the  duodenum  as 
ili>it  w  Jiicli  rt  c.t  is  t.s  tlio  ^)Air)CJ*6&^  mid  fijilv^^is*  \  Ii6 
stomach  resembles  a  lengthened  narrow  cylinder,  Then 
follow  the  intestines,  of  which  the  numerous  inflections  are 
filled  with  fat,  and  which,  after  descending  in  a  straight 
line,  terminate  in  the  cloaca.    The  loner  portion  of  the 


I  cavity  not  being  sufficiently  spacious  for  the 
of  the  rest  of  the  organs,  there  thence  results  an 
of  the  kidneys,  testicles,  and  ovaries. 
"  La  verge  entin,  et  un  organe  secreteur,  sont  loges  dans 
la  queue."  These  peculiar  forms,  however,  of  the  majority 
of  the  internal  |>aru  of  serpents  exercise  no  influence  over 
their  functions;  for,  on  more  minute  investigation,  we  find 


1  NaturalinU,  u  we  shall  afterward*  take  occasion  to  notice,  differ  In  their  views  regarding  the  exact  nature  of  tbes*  outward  ap- 
pendages.   They  are  detcribed  by  M.  Slayer  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Ihe  Atadimia  .Vui.ro.  Cunotorvm  of  [loan. 

*  £uai  nr  (a  Jt^sniii  drt  Strjtm,  par  11.  Schlegcl,  I -a  llaye,  two  vols.  8vo,  1S37.  Ol  this  the  most  rtcent  and  complete  work 
on  our  present  department  with  which  vie  are  acquainted,  we  have  availed  ourselves  largely  in  the  following  treatise. 

*  We  have  exhibit.  J  these  parts  as  they  exist  in  the  genus  Bo  A.    bee  Plate  V.,  tigs.  1,  1  'a,  and  1  t. 
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that  they  vary  not  only  in  distinct  species,  but  in  different 
individual*  of  the  same'  specie*. 

The  disposition  of  the  external  organs,  on  the  contrary, 
present  much  more  constant  forms ;  but  these  parts  are 
modified  by  the  habits  of  the  species,  whether  arboreal,  ter- 
restrial, or  aquatic.  The  mode  of  locomotion  is,  however, 
very  uniform,  the  movement  being  nearly  the  same  which 
aids  a  serpent  while  gliding  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
traversing  the  depths  of  lakes  and  rivers,  or  climbing  around 
the  umbrageous  hranches  of  f<  rest-trees.  The  lateral  un- 
dulations of  the  body  suffice  for  these  progressions;  and  it 
is  chiefly  the  sea-snakes  that  make  use  of  their  tails,  which 
arc  expressly  organized  for  that  special  purpose,  acting  as 
a  scull.  The  degree  of  rapidity  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  nature  of  the  surface  in  which  the  motion  is 
exercised.  Serpents  drag  themselves  along  with  difficulty 
over  glass  or  any  polished  body,  but  make  their  way  with 
great  alacrity  over  any  earthy  irregular  surface,  or  through 
tangled  vegetation.  For  the  exercise  of  these  movements, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  bones  and  muscles  should 
be  fitly  disposed ;  and  every  one  who  has  examined  a  pro- 
perly prepared  serpent  must  have  been  struck  at  once  by 
the  multiplicity  and  uniformity  of  its  parts.  The  ribs  and 
vertebrae  are  almost  all  alike  in  their  formation,  and  it  is 
only  towards  the  caudal  extremity  that  the  bones  diminish 
in  bulk. 

As  all  the  vertebra  of  serpents  carry  two  ribs,  the  usual 
distinctions  of  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  do  not  exist. 
As  the  scaly  plates  or  scuta  of  the  abdomen  have  each  two 
ribs  as  their  levers,  their  number  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  the  ribs  are  double  that  of  the  scuta.  This 
number  varies  not  only  with  the  species,  but  the  indivi- 
duals, and  to  so  surprising  an  extent  that  we  not  (infre- 
quently find  a  difference  in  the  same  species,  amounting  to 
thirty  or  even  fifty  vertebras  The  number  of  vertebra;  of 
the  body,  properly  so  called,  rarely  exceeds  300,  and  is 
never  fewer  than  100;  the  vertebra:  of  the  tail,  on  the 
contrary,  are  sometimes  reduced  to  five,  although  in  other 
cases  they  amount  to  from  150  to  200.  The  ribs  are  mure 
numerous  in  serpents  than  in  any  other  class  of  created 
beings,  several  having  above  500,— that  is  250,  or  upwards, 
on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column.  We  here  figure  the 
skeleton  of  the  common  ringed  snake  of  England, — Tropi- 
donotuM  matrix.    (See  Plate  V.,  fig.  2.) 

The  muscles  exhibit  various  modifications  in  the  different 
species.  In  some  they  are  remarkable  fur  their  consider- 
able size,  and  for  the  extraordinary  development  of  ten- 
dons, especially  among  the  venomous  kinds.  This  organi- 
zation is  necessary  for  the  production  of  that  force  and 
energy  with  which  their  undulating  movements  are  often 
executed.  The  muscles  which  produce  these  effects  are 
situate  along  the  sides  of  the  back,  and  on  the  anterior 
face  of  the  vertebrae  ;  but  as  the  ribs  likewise  exercise  the 
of  locomotive  organs,  the  numerous  muscles 
are  attached  to  these  parts  greatly  facilitate  the 
movements.  The  muscles  of  serpents  being  greatly 
interlaced,  it  becomes  difficult  to  describe  them  singly,  and 
their  comparison  with  analogous  parts  in  their  higher 
orders  is  by  no  means  easy.  These  anatomical  details, 
however,  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  present  publication. 
We  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Home,1  Hilb- 
ner,'  Uuges,3  Uuvemoy,*  Meckel,1  and  Schlcgcl.* 

The  muscles  of  serpents,  as  of  other  reptiles,  preserve 
their  irritability  for  a  long  time  after  what  we  may  regard 
as  the  actual  death  of  the  animal ;  for  these  creatures, 
although  deprived  of  their  head,  and  divested  of  their  skin, 
will  continue  to  exhibit  muscular  movements  fur  several 


weeks,  if  kept  in  a  moist  condition.    Swarnmerdani,  in  his  Ophidian 
Diblia  Natura,  bos  proved,  both  by  his  figures  and  descrip-  R«ptU«*. 
lions  of  Irogs,  that  even  at  that  earlv  period  (1666).  pe-  *v—/ 
culiar  galvanic  effect  was  demonstrated  in  the  muscles  of 
these  reptiles  which  at  a  future  period  gave  rise  to  so  much 
important  discoveries  regarding  the  phenomena  of  voltaic 
electricity. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  regarding  the  supposed  vestige* 
of  the  hinder  extremities  observable  in  certain  serpents. 
Several  species  exhibit  on  each  side  of  the  anus  •  small 
hook  or  crotchet,  lialf  concealed  by  scales.  The  existence 
of  these  parts  has  been  long  recognised,  but  we  believe  it 
is  to  Professor  Mayer  of  Bonn  that  we  owe  a  more  precise 
knowledge  of  their  nature.  The  only  Ophidian  genera  in 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  precisely  observed  are  Tor- 
trix,  Python,  and  Boa.  They  arc  most  developed  among 
the  Boas,  and  the  huge  size  of  these  reptiles  admits  of  a 
more  satisfactory  examination.  (See  Plate  V.,  figs.  1,1a, 
and  1  b.)  These  \estigcs,  then,  consist  of  an  assemblage 
on  each  side,  of  three  principal  osseous  pieces,  and  of  two 
small  accessory  portions  attached  at  the  jioint  of  articula- 
tion of  the  tibia  and  tarsus.  The  terminal  bone,  which 
alone  appears  externally,  is  in  the  form  of  a  crotchet, 
covered  by  a  hard  and  scaly  skin.  When  a  longitudinal 
incision  is  made  in  the  flesh,  we  find  that  the  interior  piece, 
which  is  the  most  developed,  more  or  less  S-shaped,  and 
comparable  to  the  tibia,  is  prolonged  with  its  free  extre- 
mity into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  middle  portion,  on 
the  contrary,  which  seems  to  represent  the  tarsus,  is  thick, 
short,  slightly  arched,  and  completely  concealed  within  the 
flesh.  This  apparatus  is  moved  by  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  of  a  sufficiently  simple  structure.  The  use  of 
these  vestiges  of  the  posterior  members  is  still  unknown. 
Their  feeble  development  debars  the  idea  of  their  con- 
tributing in  any  way  to  locomotion.  Certain  observers 
maintain  that  they  are  prehensile  organs,  which  give  firm- 
ness of  position  on  whatever  bodies  are  embraced  by  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  tail  and  trunk  ;  or  that  they  may 
even  subserve  the  generative  process.  They  exist  in  both 
sexes. 

When  in  a  state  of  entire  repose,  the  majority  of  ser- 
pents love  to  roll  themselves  into  a  spiral  mass,  with  the 
head  in  the  centre,  slightly  raised  above  the  other  portions. 
Possessing  the  power  of  bending  their  bodies  in  all  direc- 
tions, except  directly  backwards,  we  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quently find  them  simply  extended  on  the  ground  or  her- 
bage in  a  sinuous  curve.  To  produce  progressive  motion, 
they  merely  unrol  the  body,  and  bending  it  into  successive 
lateral  sinuosities,  bring  into  play  the  numerous  points  of 
contact  presented  by  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs, 
and  thus  push  along  with  great  facility.  These  reptiles 
are  frequently  observed  to  raise  the  anterior  portion  of 
their  body  into  an  erect  position,  supporting  themselves  on 
the  tail  and  part  of  the  abdumcn,  as  if  with  a  view  to 
survey  the  scene  around  them.  The  body  itself  is  then 
usually  quite  stiff  and  straight,  although  some  assume  a  more 
curved1  attitude,  besides  exhibiting  a  peculiar  swelling  or 
enlargement  of  the  neck.  When  suspended  perpendicu- 
larly trom  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  great  Boas  exhibit 
scarcely  any  sign  ot  life  or  motion.  They  descend  simply 
by  dropping  themselves  downwards,  their  peculiar  form 
and  great  elasticity  o(  structure  preventing  their  receiving 
any  injury  from  the  fall ;  and  when  they  reach  the  ground, 
this  rapid  movement,  so  far  from  proving  hurtful,  aids  by 
its  impulsion  their  terrestrial  progress. 

The  majority  of  serpents  (both  of  the  innocent  and  the 
rohibrifurm  venomous  kind.-)  defend  themselves  against  the 
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Ophidian  attack  of  their  enemies  •«>•  darting  upon  llirai,  with  the  continuing  to  preserve  tliL character  of  a  longitudinal  cleft.  Opbidiaa 
IWptile*.  |,eai|  elevated,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bite  with  greater  In  other  poisonous  species  we  find  analogous  fangs,  but  with  Keptilw. 
*"~"v~""' energy.  A  few,  sod)  as  the  Najas  raise  a  considerable  a  continuing  vestige  of  the  groove  which  formerly  united  t1— ' 
portion  of  the  .interior  of  the  body,  so  as  to  assume  a  very  the  two  orifices.  Finally,  the  furrow  in  the  lengthened 
singular  position.  Most  of  them  give  utterance  to  a  sharp  posterior  teeth  of  certain  innocuous  species,  i*  nothing  more 
hissing  sound  as  a  prelude  to  battle ;  and  they  also  produce  than  the  permanence  of  the  groove  now  mentioned, 
a  peculiar  blowing,  by  forcing  the  air  rapidly  through  the  The  solid  teeth  occur  indifferently  in  all  Ophidian  rep- 
no*triIs.  Several  species  throw  themselves  upon  their  prey  tiles;  but  their  number,  form,  and  position,  vary  in  the 
w  ith  a  great  and  sudden  hound,  usually  seizing  it  by  the  different  species.  With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Otiyo- 
throat ;  while  others  encircle  it  by  a  tortuous  embrace,  thus  don,  which  is  unprovided  with  palatine  teeth,  there  are 
pressing  it  to  death  by  sinewy  folds.  The  venomous  kinds  always  four  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  (see  Plate 
make  use  of  the  same  means  to  obtain  their  food  as  they  IV.,  fig.  1  <■),  and  two  in  the  lower.  Intermaxillary 
do  to  defend  themselves  from  threatened  danger.  Quietly  teelh  are  not  observable,  except  in  the  genus  Python, 
stretched  along  the  earth,  they  will  attack  indifferently  what-  and  occasionally  in  Tartmt  icy/ale— the  number  rarely  ex- 
cver  i  .commodes  them  ;  but  knowing  the  potency  of  their  cecding  four  (see  figure  last  referred  to).  These  solid  teeth 
emjKiis.  ned  fangs  they  are  satisfied  by  the  infliction  of  a  are  usually  all  of  equal  length  ;  but  in  the  Boas  they  enlarce 
murderous  bite,  without  recourse  to  muscular  pressure.  towards  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  (tig.  1 1),  while  the 
As  snakes  swallow  their  food  entire,  and  without  masti-  reverse  is  the  case  in  several  species  of  Coluber,  Trofmbno- 
cation,  their  teeth  serve  merely  to  wound  and  retain  their  ttu,  &c.  The  Lycodont  exhibit  some  teeth  more  iareciv 
prey,  or  to  instil  into  it  the  envenomed  fluid.  This  deadly  developed  than  the  others  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
matter  is  the  product  of  certain  glands  of  the  head.  These  maxillaries  ;  those  of  Dryop/iis  and  Pmmmophis  are  rather 
are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  composed,  like  the  salivary  glands  unequal,  several  being  even  greatly  elongated  toward*  the 
of  nnadntpe  •ds  and  birds,  of  numerous  small  granules,  which  centre  of  the  jaw ;  those  of  certain  species  of  Dipsat,  Iloma- 
secrete  a  flui  1  analogous  to  saliva,  and  destined  to  prepare  loptii.  Sec.  are  often  furrowed ;  while  other  genera,  such  as 
the  fi»od  for  digestion ;  the  other,  of  a  very  different  nature,  Xenotlon,  Coronella.  and  several  kinds  of  Uomaltmni,  have 
forming  a  thii  k  sack,  of  which  the  interior  is  divided  into  the  base  of  the  maxillaries  armed  w  ith  a  strongly  developed 
numerous  compartments,  and  distilling  a  liquid  which,  by  tooth  of  a  solid  structure.  The  numlwr  of  teeth,  in  general, 
its  fatal  effects  on  the  principle  of  life,  becomes  a  dreadful  obviously  varies  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  maxil- 
instrument  of  destruction.  The  salivary  glands  arc  com-  laries,  and  of  the  dental  bone  of  the  lower  jaw. 
mon  alike  to  all  Serpents,  but  scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  The  poison-gland,  which  forms  so  peculiar  a  character  of 
entire  species  are  provided  with  those  which  secrete  the  the  noxious  kinds,  is  enclosed  in  a  thickish  tendinous  en- 
poison.  The  teeth  which  conduct  thus  fatal  fluid  Into  the  vclope,  liard  and  tenacious  to  the  touch,  and  diminishing 
wound  arc  hoiiuw  and  pierced  at  each  extremity.  They  backwards  into  the  form  of  a  narrow  ribbon,  by  which  it 
are  always  situate  towards  the  anterior  end  of  the  maxil-  is  attached  to  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  Anteriorly 
larybone,  are  covered  by  the  gums  which  there  form  a  kind  this  envelope  is  also  restricted  to  a  canal-shaped  space, 
of  sheath,  and  are  always  kept  bent  when  in  repose.  The  which  stretches  along  the  maxillaries,  and  then  descends 
rest  of  the  teelh,  and  the  whole  of  those  of  the  innocuous  towards  the  orifice  already  mentioned,  of  the  anterior  face 
kind*,  are  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  hollow  which  con-  of  the  base  of  the  hooked  fang.  (See  Plate  IV.,  fig. 
tains  the  nutritive  organ  of  the  tooth.  Although  these  large  10.)  Among  the  poisonous  serpents  properly  so  called, 
anterior  fangs  are  characteristic  of  the  poisonous  kinds,  we  this  canal  is  folded  when  the  fangs  arc  in  a  state  or  repose, 
yet  find  a  considerable  number  of  innocuous  species,  of  va-  but  easily  extends  in  conformity  with  the  movement  of  the 
rious  genera,  which  have  the  jaws  armed  with  one  or  two  maxillary  bones.  The  interior  of  the  poison-gland  is  sub- 
teeth  larger  than  the  others,  and  usually  furrowed  by  a  divided  into  a  great  number  of  minute  cells,  produced  by 
cleft  extending  along  the  anterior  face.  These  grooved  very  slender  partitions  which  cross  each  other  at  an  angle 
teeth  arc  always  situate  at  the  base  or  posterior  extremity  more  or  less  acute.  To  this  peculiar  structure,  so  dissimilar 
of  the  maxillaries,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  perceive  a  to  that  of  the  sjlivary  glands,  is  due  the  secretion  called 
second  on  the  middle  portion  of  the  jaw.  Their  sole  func-  poison,  from  its  fatal  effect  when  mingled  with  the  blood  of 
tion  is  believed  to  be  the  pouring  into  their  wounded  prey  any  living  creature.  It  is  true,  that  the  bite  of  even  the 
an  abundant  supply  of  saliva  secTt  ted  by  the  posterior  part  most  innocent  animal  may  sometimes  produce  the  mostdis- 
of  the  salivary  glands  which  are  most  voluminous  in  the  re-  astrous  results  by  a  concourse  of  peculiar  circumstance*, 
pion  occupied  bv  the  teeth  in  question.  The  organization  such  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  psychological 
of  these  posterior  glands  entirely  resembles  that  of  the  or-  or  pathological  condition  of  the  creature  bitten,  or  the  rabid 
dinary  salivary  ones ;  and  recent  observation  has  demonslrat-  fury  of  that  which  has  agp-cssed,  and  for  this  reason  the  bite 
ed,  that  the  bite  of  specie*  belonging  to  the  genera  Dry.  ofinnocuous  serpents  may  have  sometimes  provcddelcteriou* 
ophU,  ZW/um,  and  others  with  furrowed  teeth,  is  followed  even  to  the  human  race ;  but  the  poison  of  the  injurious  kindi 
by  no  fatal  results,  at  least  to  the  human  race.1  holds  its  noxious  qualities  in  its  very  nature,  although  the 
In  studying  in  detail  the  teeth  of  the  Ophidian  reptiles,  circumstances  just  alluded  to  may  render  more  deadly  it* 
we  may  perceive  a  gradation  from  the  solid  to  the  hooked  destroying  powers. 

teeth.  Kach  tooth  in  fact  consists,  in  its  earliest  develop-  The  poison  of  snakes  when  fresh,  may  be  described  as  a 
mcnt,  of  a  kind  of  lamella  with  curved  margins,  so  as  to  transparent  limpid  fluid,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  slight- 
open  as  it  were  on  its  anterior  face.  In  the  so-called  solid  ly  gluey,  viscous  adhering  to  other  objects  when  dried, 
teeth,  this  opening  has  become  filled  by  the  union  of  the  and  evaporating  without  burning  when  exposed  to  fire.  It 
margins  at  an  early  period  ;  it  continues  open  for  a  longer  sinks  in  water,  and  when  mingled  with  it  by  shaking,  pro- 
time  in  the  honks  of  the  most  venomous  kinds  but  in  the  duces  a  troubled  and  somewhat  whitish  appearance.  It 
completed  state  they  exhibit  only  the  two  orifices  destined  partakes  greatly  of  the  nature  of  mucus ;  and  when  placet' 
for  the  entrance  and  emission  of  the  poison, — the  lower  one  in  contact  with  any  re-active  substance,  we  discover  that  it 
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Ophidian  in  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  ;  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its 
Reptile*.  odour,  anj  «|iPn  applied  upon  the  tongue  it  produces  a  sen- 
*  sat  ion  resembling  that  of  fresh  fat.  Our  recorded  notices 
on  the  subject  are,  however,  somewhat  contradictory.  Dr 
Mead  and  his  associates,  in  certain  experiments  on  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  inform  us  that  that  fluid,  "  when  dilut- 
ed with  a  little  warm  water,  was  very  sharp  and  fiery  when 
tasted  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  as  if  the  tongue  had  been 
struck  through  with  something  scalding  or  burning ;  this 
sensation  went  off  in  two  or  three  hours ;  and  one  gentle- 
man who  would  not  be  satisfied  without  trying  a  large  drop 
undiluted,  found  his  tongue  swelled,  with  a  little  inflam- 
mation, and  the  soreness  lasted  two  days."  The  Abbe  Fun- 
tana,  on  the  contrary,  describes  it  as  of  no  particular  acri- 
mony of*  taste,  but  rather  resembling  oil  or  gum;  and  Dr 
ltus»el  makes  the  same  statement  regarding  the  poison  even 
of  the  Cobra  de  Capcllo,  a  species  much  more  venomous 
than  any  viper.  The  accounts  of  its  effect  upon  the  sto- 
mach, when  taken  internally,  also  show  that  doctors  differ. 
It  is  long  since  Cclsus  said,  "  nam  venenum  serpentis  non 
gustu  sed  in  vulnere  nocet.''  Bocrhaavc  quotes  the  well- 
known  case  of  Jacob  Sozzi,  who,  at  the  court  of  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  is  alleged  to  have  taken  three  drams  of  this 
poison,  without  experiencing  any  bad  consequences ;  while 
Fontana  affirms,  that  although  its  internal  effect  is  not  like 
that  of  a  bite  or  puncture,  it  cannot  be  swallowed  with  im- 
punity. On  this  point  the  older  authors,  as  Dr  Shaw  in- 
forms us,  also  disagree.  Matthiolua  asserts,  that  even  when 
sucked  from  a  wound  it  has  proved  fatal ;  while  others  con- 
firm the  prevailing  opinion  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  Cato's  soldiery,  that  it  is  harmless  when  so  re- 
ceived. The  practice,  indeed,  of  the  Psylli  and  Marmari- 
des  of  old, 

Tone,  at  wIkmc  voice,  spell-bound,  the  dread  Cerastes  lay, 

probablv  proceeded  upon  this  principle  of  suction.  These 
Fsvlli  were  African  tribes,  and  were  employed,  according 
to  Lucan,  by  Catn,  for  the  recovery  of  such  of  his  men  as 
had  been  bitten  by  serpents  during  their  march  among  the 
Libyan  deserts.  The  heroic  Roman  is  also  said  to  have 
assured  hi*  followers,  who  feared  to  drink,  even  in  "  a  dry 
and  desert  land,1*  of  the  translucent  fountains,  lest  they  too 
should  be  infected  by  serpents,  that,  however  noxious  might 


And  now  with  fiercer  beat  tbe  de»ert  glows. 
And  mid-duy  gleaming*  aggravate  iheir  woe*  ; 
When,  lo  !  a  spring  amid  (lie  sandy  plain 
Shews  its  dear  mouth  to  cheer  the  fainting  train. 
But  round  the  guarded  brink  in  thick  array 
Dire  Aspic*  roll'd  their  congregated  wav. 
And  thirsting,  in  the  midst,  the  dreadful  Dipsas  Isy. 
Hlank  horror  seized  their  veins,  and  at  the  view 
Back  from  the  fount  the  troops  recoiling  flew. 
When,  wise  above  the  crowd,  by  care*  unqueH'd, 
Their  awful  leader  thus  their  fears  dispell'd  : 
Let  not  vain  terror)  now  your  minds  enslave, 
Nor  dream  the  serpent  brood  can  taint  the  wave  ; 
t'rged  by  the  utal  fang  their  poison  kills. 
Hut  mixes  harmless  with  those  bubbling  ri list. 
Dauntless  he  spoke,  and  bending  as  he  Mood, 
Drank  with  cool  courage  the  suspected  flood. 

The  poison  of  the  viper,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  ren- 
dered inactive  by  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  so 
iluit  it  will  not  afterwards  exert  its  fatal  influence  on  the 
blood ;  "  lor  •  whole  ounce  of  this  venom  taken  by  the 
mouth  will  not  kill  an  animal,  while  at  the  same  time  u 
small  needle  only  dipped  in  the  same  fluid,  and  taking  up 
perhaps  not  more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  drop,  a  hen 
thrust  into  the  blood  of  a  living  creature,  altiK>*t  infallibly 
destroys."1     The  following  is  Bruce  the  traveller's  wcll- 


known  but  extraordinary  narrative.    "  I  will  not  hesitate  Ophidian 

to  aver  that  I  have  seen  at  Cairo  (and  this  may  be  seen  lieptilrs. 

daily,  without  trouble  or  expense)  a  man  w  ho  came  from  ~v~ 

above  the  catacombs,  where  the  pit*  of  the  mummy-birds 

are  kept,  who  has  taken  a  cerastes  with  his  naked  hand 

from  a  number  of  others  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 

has  put  it  upon  his  bare  head,  covered  it  with  the  common 

red  cap  he  wears,  then  taken  it  out,  put  it  in  his  breast, 

and  tied  it  about  his  neck  like  a  necklace;  after  which  it 

has  been  applied  to  a  hen,  and  bit  it,  which  has  died  in  a 

few  minutes;  and,  to  complete  the  experiment,  the  man 

has  taken  it  by  the  neck,  and  beginning  at  the  tail,  has  ate 

it  as  one  would  do  a  carrot  or  a  Mock  of  celery,  without  any 

seeming  repugnance." 

This  opinion,  however,  that  the  poisun  of  snakes  may  be 
taken  internally  without  producing  any  troublesome  effects, 
has  been  recently  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  Dr 
Hering,  at  Surinam.  This  traveller  took  at  different  times 
various  doses  of  the  poison  of  a  rattle-snake  (  i.'rotalux  ma- 
tux)  mixed  with  water,  and  suffered  from  its  effects  for  up- 
wards of  eight  succeeding  days.  These  manifested  them- 
selves by  pains  in  the  larynx  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
by  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  membranes  of 
the  nose  and  oesophagus,  and  by  frequent  diarrhoea,  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  rectum.  To  the?*  symptoms  were 
added  several  others  of  a  rather  curious  kind,  attributable 
to  the  influence  which  this  poison  seemed  to  exercise  even 
over  the  moral  faculties. 

By  far  the  most  deleterious  effect,  however,  of  this  subtle 
fluid  is  produced  by  its  mingling  with  the  blood,  through 
the  medium  of  an  inflicted  wound.  It  then  shows  its  mor- 
bid influence  with  a  rapidity  often  frightful,  and  usually 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  poison  instilled,  and  to 
the  abundance  with  which  the  wounded  part  is  furnished 
w  ith  those  vessels  which  bear  the  stream  of  life.  For  this 
rcuson,  of  course,  the  bite  of  a  large  snake  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  of  a  small  one;  and  so  also  a  wound  in 
the  tongue,  or  in  any  vein,  is  almost  always  mortal,  while 
it  not  unlrequcntty  happens,  that  when  a  hard  or  callous 
part  is  bitten,  no  injurious  results  are  found  to  follow.  Cold- 
blooded animals  are  much  less  affected  by  the  bite  of  a 
snake  titan  are  quadrupeds  or  birds ;  and  in  the  majority  of 
invertcbrated  tribes  it  produces  no  effect  whatever.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  the  smaller  the  victim,  the  more 
deadly  arc  the  consequences  of  a  wound.  In  Europe,  the 
human  race  seldom  suffers  fatally  from  the  bite  of  a 
viper;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  poison  of  several  would 
be  required  to  kill  a  bullock  or  a  horse.  So  at  least  say 
many  modern  writers;  yet  we  cannot  help  remembering 
what  Bocrhoave  tells  us  regarding  a  viper,  w  hich,  "  being 
enraged  by  the  members  of  the  Tuscan  Acudenty,"  and 
then  suffered  to  bite  the  nose  of  a  strong  bull,  the  pon- 
derous creature  died  in  a  very  short  time.  A  small  quad- 
ruped dies  rupidly  from  an  infliction  of  the  slightest  wound. 
In  tropical  countries,  however,  where  the  poisonous  species 
arc  ol ten  of  considerable  size,  and  their  venom  is  both  more 
abundant  and  in  a  state  of  higher  concentration,  the  effects 
arc  fatal  both  to  man  and  beast.  The  activity  of  the  poison, 
in  truth,  increases  with  the  temperature  of  the  climate. 

Various  experiments  have  been  tried,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain the  strength  of  this  animal  poison  in  different  spe- 
cies of  serpents,  and  the  best  means  of  arresting  its  fatal 
influence.  The  observations  of  Laurcntius,  1'ontana,  Kussel, 
Davy,  and  I.cnz,  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  physiology, 
but  less  satisfactory  in  their  results  than  might  he  desired, 
from  the  modifying  effects  of  special  circumstances.  To 
obtain  well  rectified  general  inferences,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  numerous  experiments  should  be  tried  with  ser- 
pents of  corresponding  size,  existing  under  similar  circu  II- 
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OphidUn  stances,  anil  in  relation  tovictimsof  (he  same  constitution ; 

Rcpttlw.  Bnf|  by  repeating  these  experiment*  with  various  kinds  of 
V*"~"v~'/  serpents  ami  taking  the  average  effect  of  each  kind  as  a 
result,  we  might  in  a  measure  ascertain  the  different  cha- 
racters of  these  animal  poisons,  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
but  a  meagre  knowledge. 

The  effect  of  a  serpent's  bite  usually-  manifests  itself 
without  delay.  A  *harp  pain  is  felt  in  the  part  pierced  by 
the  fangs,  although  the  puncture  is  extremely  minute,  and 
scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  may  flow  ;  dwelling  follows,  and 
inflammation  soon  declares  itself.  The  progressive 
upon  other  parts  of  the  system  arc  exhibited  by  a 
feebleness  ;  walking  becomes  painful,  and  respiration 
rious  and  constrained;  the  patient  suffers  from  ardent 
thirst,  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  glimmering  of  the 
sight,  and  other  symptoms,  which,  combined  with  acute 
bodily  pains,  often  deprive  the  victim  of  his  senses.  Livid 
spot*  sometimes  surround  the  wound,  the  dread  precursors 
of  that  fatal  gangrene  which,  spreading  more  extensively, 
ere  long  puts  a  period  to  existence.  "  His  strength  is 
poured  out  like  water,  and  all  his  bones  arc  out  of  joint ; 
nis  heart  is  like  wax,  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  his  bowels. 
His  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd,  and  his  tongue 
cleaveth  to  his  jaws,  and  he  is  brought  unto  the  dust  of 
death."  Then,  instead  of  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  power 
of  manhood,  or  the  pride  of  beauty,  we  behold  but  a 
bloated  corpse,  the  sad  repulsive  remnant  of  humanity.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  poison  of  these  subtle 
reptiles  seems  to  deprive  us  of  life  under  a  considerable 
variety  of  aspects.  A  lethargic  torpor  without  pain  is  said 
to  follow  the  bite  of  the  asp  ;  and  hence,  we  presume,  its 
preference  by  that  Inxurious  queen  for  whom  Antony  "  lost 
the  world."  The  fact,  though  doubted  by  medical  ob- 
servers, seems  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
amples adduced  by  Captain  Gowdie,  as  recorded  by  Dr 
Russell.1  Liican  of  old  has  distinguish*. d  the  poisonous 
serpents  that  infested  the  march  of  the  Roman  army  over 
the  deserts  of  Libya  by  the  various  symptoms  which  they 
produced  ;  but  his  dreadful  catalogue  should  perhaps  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  piece  of  i  netical  embellishment  than 
ns  a  hsstcrical  relation.  Yet  it  seems  now  believed,  that 
however  the  symptoms  may  vary,  the  nature  and  action  of 
the  poison  is  the  same  in  all,  und  is  in  most  cases  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  tame  means.  The  virulence  of  the 
bite  even  of  individuals  of  the  same  species  probably  varies 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  just  as  their  manners 
and  external  aspect  also  vary,  as  so  beuutifully  described 
by  Virgil : — 

I'utsqusm  nbaosta  pains,  terrasqnt  ardore  drhiscunt ; 
Kxilit  in  siecum,  ft  flsnunantia  lumins  torquens 
Scvlt  s.'r i.,  s-i  t       sitl,  atque  txttrrilus,  uritu. 
Ne  mifai  turn  mullet  sub  diu  carpere,  nmlKii, 
»u  dorso  nrmoris  libeat  jscuisss  p«r  hcrbai : 
film  potitis  novas  ciuvii»  nitidusque  juvrntu, 
Volvitur,  nut  catulos  tcclls  aul  ova  rclinqurot, 
Arduus  ad  golem,  et  Unguis  micat  or*  trisulcis.* 

The  excessive  rapidity  with  which  death  was  frequently 
produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  induced  Dr 
Mead  to  conclude  tliat  its  fatal  influence  affected  the  ner- 
vous rather  than  the  circulating  system.  But  the  experi- 
ments of  Fontana  go  far  to  demonstrate  that  the  venom  of 
the  viper  is  peifectly  innocent  when  applied  to  the  nerves 
only  ;  but  that  it  acts  immediately  upon  the  blood,  and 
through  the  medium  of  that  fluid  destroys  the  irritability 
of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  so  pioduces  death. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  singular  subject,  we  may 
here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  bite 
of  fome  remarkable  salt-watt  r  snakes  belonging  to  the 


genus  Hijdrui  {Hi/drophis  of  our  prc*ent  treatise).  Soon  OphidUn 
alter  the  opening  of  the  bar  in  the  month  of  October  1815, 
reports  prevailed  at  Madras  that  a  great  shoal  of  sea-snakes 
had  entered  the  river,  and  that  many  natives  while  crossing 
had  been  bitten,  and  liad  died  in  consequence.  A  reward 
was  offered  for  each  of  these  creatures  captured  and  car- 
ried to  the  superintendent  of  police.     Pandauls  were 


ed  opposite  to  the  two  principal  fords,  and  skilful  na- 
tives, under  the  direction  of  Dr  M'Kcnzie  (to  whom  we 
arc  indebted  lor  the  in(brmation),  were  provided  with 
eau-de-luce  and  other  remedies,  and  ordered  to  afford  im- 
mediate aid  to  those  who  might  be  bitten.  Many  were 
bitten  accordingly  (the  snake*  seeming  in  no  way  loathe  to 
exjiedite  the  result),  and  all  exhibited  the  symptoms  usually 
consequent  upon  the  action  of  a  powerful'  animal  poison  ; 
but  none  died.  We  shall  state  a  couple  of  cases,  with  the 
mode  of  treatment.  A  native  woman,  while  crossing  near 
the  custom-house,  was  seen,  on  emerging  from  the 
to  shake  off  something  from  her  foot.  This  to 
spectators  appeared  to  be  a  water-snake.  The 
after  advancing  a  few  paces  from  the  river,  fell  down,  and 
was  immediately  carried  insensible  to  the  panda.il.  On 
examining  her  feet,  two  small  but  distinct  wounds  were 
perceived  on  the  ankle  of  the  right  leg  j  her  skin  was  cold, 
her  fiicc  livid,  her  breathing  laborious,  her  pulse  scarcely 
perceptible.  A  ligature  was  immediately  placed  above 
the  wound,  which  had  been  previously  enlarged  with  a 
lancet,  and  a  piece  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  well 
moistened  with  pure  nitric  acid  applied,  while  thirty  drops 
of  the  eau-de-luce  were  administered  nearly  at  the  s.mic 
time  in  a  glass  of  water.  In  five  minutes  more  a  similar 
dose  was  poured  down  the  throat,  which  seemed  rather  to 
increase  the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  chest;  but  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  became  distinct,  though  feeble.  A  third 
dose  was  repeated  in  three  minutes  more,  on  which  she 
uttered  a  scream,  and  began  to  breathe  more  free ly.  Ten 
minutes  had  now  elapsed  since  she  had  been  carried  to  the 
pamlaul,  and  in  about  three  minutes  more  a  tea-spoonful 
of  tile  eau-de-luce  was  given,  which  almost  immediately  pro- 
duced violent  nausea,  and  a  profuse  perspiration.  When  a 
little  salt  was  put  into  her  mouth,  she  declared  it  was  not 
salt,  but  sugar  ;  and  this  the  natives  deemed  an  infallible 
still-continued  danger.  She  soon,  however,  en- 
ovrred,  and  merely  complained  lor  three  or  lour 

Another 


'■■car 

sign  of 
tirely  te 

days  of  a  numbness  in  the  limb  above  the  w  ound. 


case  was  that  of  a  Lascar,  w  ho  was  bitten  by  a  snake  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  He  advanced  a  few  paces 
alter  quitting  the  bank,  and  then  fell  down  in  violent  con- 
vulsions. When  brought  in,  his  breathing  was  laborious, 
his  skin  cold  and  clammy,  his  countenance  livid,  and  his 
pulse  feeble  at  the  wrist,  but  distinct  at  the  temples.  A 
quantity  of  froth  and  foam  was  ejected  from  between  his 
closed  teeth.  He  too  recovered,  after  a  similar  mode  of 
treatment ;  but  he  complained  for  many  days  that  he  had 
no  Itji  leg.  On  another  occasion  a  large  healthy  chicken 
was  exposed  to  the  bite  of  a  liydrut  major,  four  feel  long. 
It  was  bit  in  the  foot,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  began  to 
droop,  and  to  show  a  slight  convulsive  flutter  of  both 
wings.  In  three  minutes  more  it  became  convulsed,  and  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  minutes  from  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  it  suddenly  dropped  down  dead.* 

Dr  Russel  has  figured  and  described  forty-three  of  the 
most  common  serpents  of  Hindustan,  and  of  these  he  found 
only  seven  that  were  provided  with  jioison-fangs.  He  in- 
forms us  that  a  quantity  of  warm  Madeira  taken  internally, 
with  an  outward  application  of  eau-de-luce  on  the  punc- 
tures, was  generally  successful  in  curing  the  bite  of  even 
the  most  venomous  species.    He  also  states  that  the  me- 
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called  the  Tanjore  pill  was  equally 
Each  pill  contains  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of 
v— v— ' '  acid.  On  comparing  the  effects  of  the  poUon  of  five  of 
tlic  oriental  species  on  brute  animal*,  with  those  resulting 
from  the  rattlesnake  and  European  viper,  Dr  Kussel  re- 
marked that  they  all  produced  morbid  symptoms  nearly 
the  same,  although  they  might  differ  in  the  degree  of 
their  deleterious  power,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  operation. 

The  tongue  of  serpents  is  remarkable  for  its  great  ex- 
tensibility. It  is  protected  by  a  rather  firm  skin,  becomes 
very  slender  toward*  the  anterior  extremity,  where  it 
divides  into  two  slender  filaments,  and  is  capable  of  being 
withdrawn  into  a  kind  of  sheath,  which  opens  in  front  of 
the  glottis.  The  position  of  these  parts  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent species,  being  placed,  for  example,  very  near  the 
muzzle  in  the  genus  Hydrophis,  but  much  further  back- 
wards among  both  the  terrestrial  and  the  tree  serpents. 
The  tongue  of  the  Ophidians  in  general,  though  extremely 
similar  to  that  of  certain  Saurian s,  such  as  Monitor,  Trjus, 
and  other  genera,  yet  differs  in  the  far  greater  simplicity  of 
the  harder  parts  by  which  it  is  supported  ;  lor  we  find,  in 
place  of  a  hyoid  bone,  composed  of  several  pieces,  merely 
a  simple  cartilaginous  thread  attached  to  the  internal  face 
of  the  general  integument  of  the  gular  region,  with  its  two 
extremities  prolonged  greatly  backwards.  This  cartilage 
is  sometimes,  as  in  Boa,  intimately  united  to  the  muscles 
of  the  throat,  of  which  it  intersects  the  fibres,  its  posterior 
extremity  being  then  attached  to  the  skin  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  horns  of  the 
hyoid  are  free,  closely  approached,  and  prolonged  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  even  as  far  as  the  heart.  The  tongue 
of  these  reptiles  seems  in  truth,  by  its  construction,  to  be 
a  genuine  organ  of  touch,  and  serving  neither  for  taste  nor 
deglutition,  being  during  the  latter  act  inclosed  within  its 
theath.  A  little  notch-like  aperture  at  the  end  of  the 
muzzle,  which  exists  in  most  serpents  except  the  aquatic 
kinds,  admits  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  opening  the  mouth.  This  movement  is  usually 
made  very  leisurely,  although  with  extreme  rapidity  when 
the  individual  is  excited  either  by  fear  or  passion.' 

The  use  of  the  tongue  in  serpents  is  not  exactly  known. 
Its  narrow  and  cylindrical  form  would  render  it  unapt  to 
aid  the  process  of  mastication,  even  were  the  teeth  of  a 
nature  to  perform  that  process.  They  are  continually 
lancing  it  into  the  air,  and  may  possibly  in  this  way  al»o 
gather  moisture  from  grass  or  other  herbage.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  they  never  drink.  "  On  ignore,"  says 
M.  Schlegel,  "  si  Its  serpens  boivent,  ct  s'll  est  juste 
(Topiner  pour  la  negative;  toutefois  on  n'a  jamais  apcrcu 
des  flu  ides  dans  ceux  dont  on  a  examine  l'estomac.'"  Other 
authors,  however,  are  of  a  somewhat  different  opinion. 
"Tout  au  plus,"  say  MM.  Dunieril  and  ISibron,  "  cette 
langue  fort  longuc  sert-elle,  commcon  I'a  observe  quelque- 
fois,  a,  (aire  penetrcr  un  pcu  de  liquide  dans  la  bouche,  car 
nous  avons  vu  nous-memc  des  couleuvrts  laper  oinsi  I'eau 

£e  nous  avions  placet'  aupr£>  d'elles  dans  la  cage  ou  nous 
i  tenions  renferroees  pour  les  observer  a  loisir."-' 
The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Ophidians  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  simplicity.'  The  oesophagus  and  stomach  form  a 
continuous  canal,  to  the  special  parts  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  precise  limits.  The  pancreas,  according  to  M. 
Schlegel,  is  always  placed  "  dans  la  premiere  coutbure  qui 
fait  I'intcstin  a  partir  do  pylore,"  and  varies  in  different 
species  both  as  to  size  and  form.  The  spleen  is  of  an  osal 
or  somewhat  globular  shape,  of  a  rather  firm  consistence, 
and  frequently  concealed  among  the  lobes  of  the  pancreas, 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  intimately  united.  The  liver  in 


Ophidian  reptiles  assumes  a  long  ribbon-shaped  form,  more  Ophidian 
slender  at  either  end,  sometimes  imperfectly  divided  into  a  R«pUl««- 
couple  of  lubes,  and  extending  along  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach,  from  the  heart  as  far  ax  the  pylorus,  The  hepatic 
canal  descends  from  its  interior  face  towards  the  pancreas, 
to  conduct  the  bile  into  the  small  intestine.  The  gall- 
bladder, which  is  abundantly  supplied,  discharges]  its  fluid 
by  a  short  conduit,  which  joins  the  hepatic  canal  at  an  angle 
more  or  less  acute-  The  kidneys,  remarkable  for  their 
lengthened  form  and  symmetrical  position,  are  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  small  lobes,  adhering  to  each  other  by 
means  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

Digestion,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  the  gastric 
juice,  is  sufficiently  slow  in  serpents.  It  would  appear,  in 
fart,  that  the  juice  in  question  exercises  its  influence  chiefly 
in  the  regions  near  the  pylorus ;  for  it  has  been  found  that 
an  animal  withdrawn  from  the  abdomen  of  a  snake  is  alwuys 
decomposed  towards  its  lower  extremity,  while  the  portion 
lying  nearer  the  oesophagus  continues  unconsumed.  Indi- 
gestible portions,  such  as  hair,  feathers,  &c,  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  ejected  by  the  mouth ;  and,  according  to  M. 
Dieperink,  when  a  serpent  in  a  wild  state  is  pursued  soon 
after  it  has  swallowed  a  considerable  prey,  it  will  disgorge 
it  to  facilitate  the  means  of  escape.  In  regard  to  the  diges- 
tive faculty  of  serpents,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racters consists  in  the  strong  absorbing  power  of  the  intes- 
tines. When  we  examine  their  fecal  remains,  we  find  that 
these  exhibit  as  it  were  a  dry  extract  of  the  entire  prey,  of 
which  the  parts  incapable  of  liquefaction  remain  not  only 
unaltered,  but  occupying  precisely  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions which  they  held  in  the  living  animal.  If,  fur  example, 
a  rat  has  been  swallowed,  we  find,  in  what  at  first  appears 
a  dry  and  unformed  heap,  the  muzzle,  the  long  hairs  upon 
tlic  cheeks,  the  dow  n  which  covers  the  thin  cartilage  of  the 
cars,  the  hair,  of  various  length  and  colour,  which  has 
clothed  the  back,  abdomen,  and  especially  the  tail,  and 
finally  the  nails,  in  a  perfectly  entire  state.  All  fleshy  or 
softer  substances  have  been  completely  absorbed  ;  and  the 
earthy  salts,  which,  by  their  union  with  the  gelatine,  give 
consistence  to  the  bones,  still  indicate  by  their  colour  the 
position  formerly  occupied  by  these  osseous  portions.  The 
most  complete  natural  analysis  has  been  effected  by  means 
of  dissolution,  compression,  and  absorption, —  and  of  this 
the  desiccated  mass  already  mentioned  is  the  sole  residuum.* 
The  inlrequetu  meals  of  serpents  are  thus  in  a  measure 
compensated  by  the  great  profit  which  they  derive  from 
each. 

Tlic  mode  in  which  these  reptiles  swallow  their  food  is 
sufficiently  simple.  They  commence  by  getting  the  head 
within  their  throat,  and  while  the  teeth  of  one  jaw  adhere 
to  the  prey,  the  other  jaw  makes  a  lorn  aid  movement,  and, 
fastening  its  teeth,  diaws  the  object  inwards,  till,  by  this 
alternate  action  of  the  jaw  s,  and  chiefly  of  the  under  one, 
deglutition  is  effected.  The  jaws,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  are  capable  of  a  certain  separation  from  each  other 
even  at  their  basis,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  saliva  being 
at  the  same  time  poured  out  upon  the  victim,  a  body  larger 
in  bulk  than  the  snake  itself  i*  sometimes  swallowed;  mu| 
as  in  this  case  the  process  is  slow,  and  but  a  small  portion 
can  enter  the  throat  at  a  time,  the  reptile  reposes  for  a 
considerable  period,  even  till,  with  distended  mouth,  it 
seems  gorged  with  putrefaction,  presenting  a  hideous  and 
disgusting  picture  of  gluttony  and  sloth.  When  the  veno- 
mous kinds  swallow  their  prey,  they  do  not  use  their 
poison-fangs,  but  lower  these  beautiful  und  highly-finished 
instruments  of  destruction  into  the  hollow  of  the  gums, — 
"sheathing  them  as  a  sword." 


1  See  Hrlmann,  CUr  dm  Taitiintt  iter  ScManptn.  *  /'AyMojnnmir  dri  .Vr/xni,  i.  87. 

»  £h"  ^aX'"  ifSt!  "*  deieriUcd  by  DuverB°y     ***• d"  OnVxsa  KaU,  sad  by  Meckel  in  bis  Vertf.  Anal. 


3  Frp.  (it*,  i.  133. 
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The  heart  of  Ophidian  reptiles  is  usually  of  an  elongated 
farm,  and  it  remarkable  for  its  distant  position  from  the 
head.  It  is  composed  of  two  spacious  auricles,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  membranous  division ;  the  ventricle, 
on  the  contrary,  is  imperfectly  divided  into  two  rather 
narrow  cavities  by  a  partition  which  takes  its  origin  from 
the  hase  of  the  heart,  and  loses  itself  amid  the  fleshy  fibres 
of  that  region.  The  walls  of  the  auricle,  altlioush  fleshy, 
are  slender.— those  of  the  ventricle  are  of  considerable 
thickness  especially  on  the  left  side  of  that  portion  which 
extendi  in  the  form  of  a  conical  appendage  beneath  the  lei't 


we  may  sec  that  its  t 
by  the  play  of  the  ribs 


auricle.  Each  auricle  communicates  with  the  ventricle  by 
means  of  a  brandish  opening,  susceptible  of  being  closed  by 
a  valve.  The  right  auricle  receives  all  the  veins,  which 
form,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  jugular,  prior  to  passing 
through  the  wall  of  the  auricle,  a  kind  of  sac  of  greater  or 
lev)  extent,  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tunics,  ex- 
hibit* n  distinct  muscular  coat.  Two  Urge  valves  serve  to 
close  the  common  entrance  of  the  veins  into  this  auricle. 
When  the  blood  has  attained  the  right  chamber  of  the  ven- 
tricle, it  is  driven  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  which  the 
embouchure  offers  two  valves  s  comprised  at  its  base  in  the 
common  trunk  of  the  aortas,  this  artery  curves  it*elf  be- 
neath the  left  aorta,  and  approaches  the  lung,  of  which  it 
margins  the  posterior  face  before  entering  the  interior  of 
that  organ.  A  single  pulmonary  vein,  piercing  the  lung 
behind  the  artery  of  the  same  denomination,  carries  the 
oxidized  blood  into  the  left  auricle,  which  is  of  a  conoid 
form,  and  less  spacious,  than  the  right  one.  This  oxidized 
blood,  after  having  passed  into  the  left  cavity,  is  pushed 
towards  the  right  side,  where  we  find  the  embouchures  of 
the  two  aortas,  of  which  each  exhibits  a  pair  of  semicircular 
valves,  even  when  these  openings  are  united  into  one. 

We  shall  now  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  respiratory  or- 
gans.   When  wc  observe  a  »er|»ent  in  a  state  of  repose, — 
"  aa  on  the  grimy  herb 
Fearless,  unfeared,  hn  sirups," — 

alternately  dilates  and  contracts 
I  that  this  movement  is  repeated 
slowly,  yet  at  regular  intervals.  But  we  may  also  perceive 
that  the  nostrils  are  cln>ed  for  a  longer,  and  constant ntly 
nn  unconforming  period,  during  one  of  which  the  body  is 
contracted  and  diluted  perhaps  thirty  times.  It  results 
from  this  observation  that  the  lungs  of  Ophidians,  besides 
their  ordinary  function,  fulfil  that  of  serving  as  reservoirs  of 
atmospheric  air,  which,  though  replenished  only  by  a  single 
inspiration,  contain  a  quantity  sufficient  to  admit  a  con- 
tinuous oxidation  of  the  blood  by  the  contraction  of  the 
lungs.  When  the  oxygen  is  totally  absorbed,  expiration 
takes  place,  and  a  supply  of  fresh  air  is  drawn  in.  The 
configuration  of  the  lungs  undergoes  many  modifications  in 
the  different  races  of  Ophidian  reptiles.  The  form  is  usually 
that  of  a  simple  conical  sac,  extending  from  the  heart  to- 
ward the  lower  regions  of  the  stomach,  where  it  end*  in  a 
membranous  pouch.  The  trachea,  composed  of  numerous 
demi-rings  united  anteriorly  by  a  membrane,  terminates  in 
the  origin  of  the  lungs  by  an  oblique  opening.  The  lutler 
organ  is  divided  more  or  less  completely  into  two  bronchi 
in  Hon,  the  majority  of  Tortrix,  the  genus  Diftsas,  and 
others;  and  in  these  we  may  perceive  the  vestige  of  a  se- 
cond lobule  of  the  lung,  sometimes  half  as  large  as  that  on 
the  other  side.  A  singular  peculiarity  is  observable  among 
the  sea-serpents.  In  llydnyhit  coluf'rinus,  for  instance, 
the  tracheal  pipe  is  prolonged  into  the  hypochondriac  region, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  membranous  sac,  extending  to 
within  a  couple  of  inches  of  lite  anus;  but  in  place  of  a 
membrane  uniting  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  it  is  the  lung 
itself  that  envelopes  that  tube  throughout  its  whole  length. 


The  small  size  of  the  brain  in  serpents  is  obvious  in  all,  Opbldlas 
and  becomes  very  conspicuous  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  Reptiles, 
head,  when  wc  select  for  observation  any  of  those  species  v— / 
in  which  the  organ*  of  manducation  arc  strongly  developed. 
The  two  hemispheres  are  prolonged  by  restriction  into  the 
olfactive  lobule,  so  that  the  latter  part  is  borne  as  it  were 
upon  a  pedicle.    W'e  observe  the  optic  lobules  on  their 
posterior  face,  and  passing  beneath  the  hemispheres  towards 
the  eye,  to  form  the  optic  nerve.    'I  he  cerebellum  is  a  very 
small  organ,  situated  behind  the  optic  lobules  almost  uni- 
form with  the  spinal  cord,  or  offering  hut  an  inconsiderable 
enlargement.    The  grand  ■]  rnpathetic  nerve  Is  interlaced 
at  so  many  points  with  the  par  vagum.  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  trace  its  origin  with  any  certainty. 

As  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  these  reptiles,  we  know 
that  Satan  found 

•'  The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field;" 
and  we  doubt  not  that,  even  in  our  o»n  days,  they  mav  be 
placed  at  least  upon  an  equality  with  the  Saurian  and  Che- 
Ionian  orders.  The  reproductive  power  with  which  their 
separate  parrs  arc  said  to  be  endowed  has  probably  been 
the  subject  of  some  exaggeration  ;  and  it  seems  certain  that 
when  the  tail  or  other  important  portion  has  been  dcstroveJ 
by  mutilation  it  is  altogether  incapahle  of  being  repro- 
duced. The  sense  of  smell  is  believed  to  be  by  no  means 
acute  in  these  reptiles.  The  nostril*  vary  in  the  tl  ffcrent 
genera  in  respect  to  form,  size,  and  |>o?ition.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated  as  a  constant  rule,  that  the  purely  aquatic 
species  have  the  nostrils  small,  directed  upwards,  and  lor 
the  most  part  susceptible  of  being  closed  by  means  of  a 
valve,  while  those  of  the  terrestrial  and  arboreal  kinds  arc 
usually  lateral  and  open.  Among  the  burrowing  serpents 
these  openings  are  almost  always  of  an  orbicular  form,  and 
of  verv  small  dimensions.  In  the  genera  Trigonocrphalus 
and  Crotalus  there  is  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle, 
behind  the  nostrils,  of  which  the  use  is  still  unknown.  The 
eye  is  probably  defective  in  the  power  of  distant  vision, 
though  sufficiently  acute  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a 
serpent's  life.  It  is  covered  over  by  the  external  skin,  of 
which,  however,  the  tunics  in  that  quarter  are  extremely 
thin  and  diaphanous,  and  present  themselves  under  the  form 
of  a  hemispherical  lamella  adhering  to  the  scaly  plates  which 
surround  the  orbit.  There  is  thu*  no  apparent  eyelid  to 
the  visual  organs  of  serpents,  a  slight  edging  of  the  skin 
forming  their  only  protection.'  The  supposed  absence  of 
this  part  was  presumed  by  the  ancients,  and  has  been  re- 
corded in  the  writings  even  of  modern  anatomists  of  the 
greatest  skill.  Rut  more  recent  researches,  undertaken  by 
M.  Cloquet,  and  verified  by  Baron  Cuvier  and  M.  Dumeril, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  eye  of  Ophidian*  is  provided 
with  a  single  lid,  large  though  immoveable,  and  incased  in 
a  projecting  frame,  which  forms  around  the  orbit  a  series  of 
scales,  variable  in  number,  though  usually  amounting  to 
seven  or  eight.  When  the  general  covering  is  renewed, 
we  find  that  a  delicate  coating  of  the  eye  is  likewise  thrown 
Off  as  a  portion  of  the  exuviae  The  structure  of  the  ear 
in  serpents  seems  to  demonstrate  that  these  creatures  are 
dull  in  their  sense  of  hearing. 

The  general  envelope  of  Ophidian  reptiles  forms  a  kind 
of  cuirass,  which  enables  them  to  withstand  the  influence  of 
the  elements  and  the  effects  of  external  accidents.  To 
ennform  to  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  the  occasional 
enlargement  of  its  puru,  this  covering,  wc  need  scarcely 
say,  is  composed  of  a  multiplicity  of  separate  compartments, 
of  which  the  smaller  are  called  scales,  the  larger  plates. 
These  parts  are  composed  of  much  thicker  layers  of  the 
integument  than  the  intervening  portion,  which  consists  of 
a  delicate  skin,  seldom  visible  except  when  the  body  is  i 


1  "  Nous  avoua  dejs  dit  qu'll  n'y  arait  pat  de  paupierea  ap 
svQir  kWl  tiie.  at  etre  loujuurs  eveillw."    (£rj>.  O/n.  i.  102.) 


et  ass 


ttmblent,  par  c>  la  mum* 
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usually  distended,  and  for  this  reason  almost  always 
colourless,  being  unsubjectcd  to  the  influence  of  light 


In 

of  the  "genua  Tropidonotus,  however,  the 
of  the  neck  is  so  tinted  as  to  exhibit  a 


form,  with  the  epidermis  very  thin, 
if  the  lower  parts  is  usually  covered 
•aly  plates,  of  much  larger  dimensions 
ral  and  dorsal  scales  :  and  the  caudal 


red  between  the  scales ;  and  the  scales 
j  in  many  species  exhibit  colours,  both  fixed  and 
iridescent,  of  great  brilliancy  :— 

"  With  burnithed  neck  of  vcrduitgold,  erect 
Amidst  their  circling  spirts." 

The  general  tinting  depends  In  a  great  measure  upon  the 
condition  of  the  epidermis,  and  is  always  freshest  and  purest 
immediately  after  the  casting  of  the  slough  or  superficial 
The  total  amount  of  longitudinal  rows  of  scales  is 
always  an  unequal  number,  there  being  a  single 
rather  larger  than  the  reit  along  the  centre  of  the 
dorsal  region,  with  an  equal  number  on  either  side  ;  but  to 
this  rule  Ber}>etodryas  carinatut  forms  an  exception  (the 
only  one  perhaps  throughout  the  order),  there  being  a 
double  central  row  of  scales  along  the  back.  The  form  of 
the  scales  is  greatly  varied,  some  being  rounded  on  the  mar- 
gins, others  truncated  at  the  extremity,  or  prolonged  into  a 
sharpish  point.  The  greater  number  are  what  naturalists 
call  imbricated,  that  is,  lying  slightly  over  each  other  like 
the  tiles  of  a  house  t  but  almost  all  sea-serpents  have  the 
scales  of  a 

The  median  line  of 
by  a  range  of  broad  scaly  plates, 

than  the  ordinary  lateral  and  dorsal  scales  ;  and  the  caudal 
plates  are  generally  different  from  those  of  the  abdomen. 
The  latter  tbrm  a  single  uniform  range  from  the  anus  to  the 
throat,  where  thev  disappear.  They  are  sometimes  narrow, 
as  in  the  genera  Boa,  Tortrix,  &c,  and  in  such  cases  re- 
semble the  scales  of  the  back  ;  but  in  the  far  greater  num- 
ber they  are  so  broad  as  to  encroach  even  on  the  flanks, 
and  thus  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  circumference  of 
the  body.  The  plates  beneath  the  tail  do  not  form  a  single 
central  range,  except  in  Bon,  Eryx,  and  a  few  other  Ophi- 
dians, the  majority  of  the  order  having  the  part  in  question 
provided  with  a  double  row  of  plates.  W  e  may  add  that 
the  terminal  plates  of  the  abdomen  also  not  unfrequently 
partake  of  this  divided  character. 

The  head  of  Ophidian  reptiles  is  rarely  clothed  with 
scales  of  a  character  similar  to  those  of  the  body.  They 
are  larger,  and  of  a  more  determinate  and  symmetrical 
form ;  and  as  they  offer  distinctive  characters  of  easy 
application,  they  have  received  from  M.  Schlegcl  various 
names,  in  accordance  with  the  position  they  occupy,  such 
as  vertical,  occipital,  superciliary,  frontal,  rostral,  labial, 
ocular,  frenal,  temporal,  mental,  and  gular.' 

The  system  of  coloration  which  prevails  among  these 
insidious  creatures  is  very  varied,  and  admits  of  numerous 
exceptions  to  any  general  laws  which  we  might  attempt  to 
establish  in  its  illustration.  In  numerous  species  there  is  a 
beautiful  accordance  between  the  tinting  of  the  body  and 
the  colour  of  the  places  they  inhabit ;  thus  many  tree-ser- 
pents are  of  a  uniform  greenish  hue,  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  the  foliage  by  which  they  are  overshadowed,  while 
several  kinds  of  Deitdropkis  and  Dryiophis  seem  rather  to 
imitate  the  small  and  leafless  branches.  In  the  genus 
I) 1 1  ias  the  colours  recall  to  mind  those  of  the  mossy 
trunks  of  ancient  trees  ;  fresh-water  snakes  are  usually  of 
a  sombre  uniform  hue ;  while  the  marine  species  partake  of 
those  clearer  tints  of  green  and  blue  which  beautify  the 
pellucid  billows  of  the  up-heaving  sea.  Such  as  dwell  in 
dry  and  desert  lands  are  often  to  be  scarcely  distinguished 
from  the  parched  sand  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ; 
while  others,  which  affect  a  more  varied  soil  and  richer 
vegetation,  are  adorned  with  the  gay  ami  gorgeous  colour- 


ing of  flowers,  or  the  metallic  splmdour  of  the  mineral  Opbldiio 
kingdom.  Several  have  their  bodies  encircled  by  alternate  R*P«U«- 
bands  of  crimson  and  black  upon  a  pearly-white  or  delicate  ■  V™ 
yellow  ground,  and  present  an  aspect  as  richly  adorned  as 
any  we  can  discover  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the 
animal  world.  Among  the  more  beautiful  may  be  men- 
tioned Corontlla  venustissima  ami  coccinra,  Lycodonformo- 
tus,  several  species  of  Tortrix  and  Heterodon,  the  nuijority 
of  the  genus  Elapt,  Aff/«  lubrica,  Dendrophis  ornata,  and 
Dipsas  macrorhina.  Numerous  other  species  arc  equally 
remarkable,  both  for  the  splendour  and  diversity  of  colour 
by  which  they  arc  adorned  ;  but  as  these  bright  hues  arc 
subject  to  numerous  causes  of  variation,  from  age,  sex,  and 
season,  it  results  tliat  among  no  order  of  created  beings  is 
the  always  uncertain  character  of  colour  to  be  less  depended 
on  than  among  the  subjects  of  our  present  dissertation.  It 
seems,  however,  established  as  a  general  law,  that  the 
younger  individuals  liave  the  liveUesl  and  most  distinct 
tints,  and  that  these  in  more  aged  examples  arc  not  unfre- 
or  fade  away\  as  we  find  bGaUff  canus^ 

The  power  of  speedy  and  spontaneous  change  of 
colour  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  a  possession  of  the 
Ophidian  order,  as  it  is  of  so  many  of  the  Saurian  tribe*. 
Yet  a  few  of  the  arboreal  serpents  have  been  occa- 
sionally observed  to  modify  their  living  tints  from  time  to 

of  these  creatures  can  scarcely  be 
i  our  cabinets  from 


spirit  in  which  they  are  preserved  is 
y.  Black,  brown,  ochry-ycllow,  and 
not  altogether  lose  their  lustre ;  and 


The  natural 
judged  of  from  specimens  i 
foreign  climes.    The  spirit  i 
not  die  spirit  of  beauty, 
several  other  tints,  do  nc 

Calamaria  arctiventris  and  brachyorrhos,  Tortrix  macu- 
iuta  and  xenopeltit,  Coronella  rufula.  Lycodon  liebe  and 
subcinctus,  Coluber  constrictor,  JiscuJapii,  and  me/anurus, 
and  several  kinds  of  Naja,  Bomaloptis,  and  Viprra,  may 
be  named  among  those  which  arc  most  easily  preserved. 

In  discussing  the  various  branches  of  natural  history,  it 
is  the  practice  of  authors  to  state  the  uses  of  each  particular 
tribe  of  animals  to  the  human  race.  We  fear  that  in  rela- 
tion to  our  present  subjects  a  single  paragraph  may  suffice. 
Serpents  certainly  confer  benefit  by  destroying  other  inju- 
rious creatures,  such  as  small  mammiferous  vermin,  worms, 
insects,  and  molluscaof  various  kinds.  They  were  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  though  that  practice,  we  believe,  is  now 
confined  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious;  yet  it  has  been 
recently  staled  that  Dr  Marikrosky,  of  Koscnau  in  Hungary, 
has  employed  the  gall  of  serpents  with  success  in  epileptic 
cases.1  It  is  well  known  that  the  flesh  of  the  viper  has 
been  highly  esteemed,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  physi- 
cians, as  a  restorative  and  strengthening  diet.  This  idea, 
as  Dr  Shaw  has  well  observed,  seems  to  have  originated 
from  the  reptile  casting  its  skin,  a  natural  process,  viewed 
by  the  vulgar  as  a  renovation  of  youth ;  ana  a  snake  being 
made  the  emblem  of  health,  and  consecrated  to  /Esculapius, 
may  have  depended  on  the  same  idea.  The  flesh  of  the 
viper  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  leprous  and  other  cases. 
"  The  (ircek  physician  Craterus,  mentioned  so  often  by 
Cicero  in  his  Epistles  to  Alliens,  cured,  as  Porphyrins 
relates,  a  miserable  slave,  whose  skin  in  a  strange  manner 
lell  off  from  hi*  bones,  by  advising  him  to  feed  on  vipers' 
flesh  in  the  manner  offish.  Antonius  Musa,  physician  10 
Octavius  Cursor  (Augustus),  is  said  by  Pliny  to  huve  or- 
dered the  eating  of  viper*  in  the  case  of  otherwise  incurable 
ulcers,  which  by  this  method  were  quickly  healed ;  and 
Galen  says  that  those  who  are  afflicted  with  elephantiasis 
are  wonderfully  relieved  by  eating  vipers'  flesh  dressed  like 
cel.-."J  According  to  Lopez,  the  Negroes  of  the  coast  of 
Congo  eat  roasted  adders,  and  regard  them  as  <h  licious 


1  Sm  da  Serpen,,  i.  60.  »  llufcLnd.  Journ.  Ann  1831,  c«b.  10.  «  Oencral  S-f.-jy,  iii  372. 
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food.  It  i«  well  known  that  the  credulous  Sir  Keneltn 
Digby,  with  a  view  to  recover  his  wife,  the  Lady  Venetia, 
from  consumption,  caused  her  to  feed  on 


from  consumption,  caused  her  to  teed  on  capons  fattened  and  thus,  i 
with  vipers.  The  flesh  of  the  viper  is  still  used  in  Italy  and  accurately 
Spain  as  a  remedy  in  consumption.    But  we  need  not  de-    the  positio 


To  proceed  with  our 
In  European  countries  the 


at  best,  ami 

■ « - 

History. 

le  copulation  of  serpents  usually 
place",  in  fine  weather,  during  the  months  of  April  and 


May,  and  three  or  four  months  elapse  before  the  eggs  are 
laid.  Incubation  U  effected  within  the  body  of  the  female ; 
for,  on  opening  an  egg  immediately  after  exclusion,  we 
almost  always  find  a  fartus  more  or  less  developed,  some- 
times entirely  formed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  so-called 
shell  is  merely  a  delicate  membrane,  through  which  the 
young  can  force  their  way,  even  at  the  moment  of  par- 
turition. In  the  greater  number  of  species,  however,  the 
eggs  are  composed  externally  of  a  resistant  covering  re- 
sembling parchment,  the  young  being  very  imperfectly 
formed  at  the  period  of  deposition,  and  requiring  sometimes 
a  month  or  more  before  they  are  hatched.  It  is  merely 
this  difference  in  the  times  of  final  exclusion  that  constitutes 
the  distinction  between  the  viviparous  and  oviparous  kinds, 
these  being  otherwise  essentially  the  same.  All  Ophidians 
are  in  truth  oviparous ;  and  those  naturalists  are  in  error 
who  compare  this  seemingly  viviparous  generation  to  that 
of  mammiferous  animals,  in  which  the  young  are  nourished 
by  the  placenta  of  the  mother.  According  to  M.  Her- 
holdt,'  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  tin  development 
of  these  embryons  are  humidity,  produced  by  a  feeble 
vegetable  fermentation,  with  a  proportional  temperature 
(between  +  20u  and  +  6°  K.),  and  under  circumstances 
likely  to  favour  absorption  and  evaporation  through  the 
external  tunic  of  the  egg.  Hence  their  love  of  dunghills, 
or  heaps  of  leaves  piled  up  in  places  open  to  the  sun. 

The  supposition  entertained  by  many  is  incorrect,  that 
poisonous  serpents  always  produce  living  young,  and  that 
the  innocuous  kinds  as  constantly  deposit  eggs.  This  di- 
versity in  the  generative  process  docs  not  seem  to  bear 
any  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  species ;  at  least  we 
find  the  two  modes  exemplified  in  nearly-related  species  of 
the  same  genus.  Thus  the  harmless  Coronella  hevu  pro- 
duces young  as  lively  as  those  of  the  common  viper ;  lion 
murina  is  also  viviparous;  while  the  deadly  Naja*  and 
several  others  lay  eggs.  The  number  of  young  ones  varies 
in  different  species.  M.  Schlegel  did  not  find  ubovc  ten  in 
several  kinds  of  Calamaria,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in 
the  genus  Cotuber,  and  above  thirty  in  Trigonocephalta 
atrox.  The  offspring  usually  differ  from  their  parents  in 
being  of  more  lively  colours,  with  the  head  blunter  and 
rounder,  the  eyes  larger,  and  the  scales  and  other  appen- 
dages of  the  epidermis  less  raised.  They  are,  however, 
furnished  with  teeth  exactly  like  those  of  their  respective 
parents,  and  of  which  they  do  not  fail,  when  occasion  offers, 
to  make  speedy  use.  The  venomous  kinds  instinctively 
elevate  and  depress  their  poison-fangs,  as  if  ready  from 
the  first  to  defend  themselves  against  that  persecution  to 
which  their  race  is  subjected.  The  European  kinds  are 
known  to  change  their  skins  about  five  times  every  sum- 
mer ;  that  is,  once  a  month  from  the  end  of  April  to  the 
beginning  of  September.  They  are  capable  of  long-con- 
tinued abstinence,  independent  of  the  lethargic  state  into 
which  the  northern  species  fall  in  winter.  A  Boa  con- 
strictor sent  from  Surinam  to  Holland  fasted  continuously 
for  six  months.  The  age  to  which  serpents  attain  is  to  us 
unknown. 


that  the  reptiles  of  the  New  World  are 
I  from  those  of  the  Old .- 


Destitute  of  the  power  of  long-continued 
pent*  never  attempt  to  travel  far  from  the  placesof  their  birth ; 
and  thus,  even  in  our  own  days,  they  still  represent  more 
accurately  than  do  the  other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom 
the  positions  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  placed. 

One  of  the  most  curious  general  facts  in  the  distribution 
of  serpents  is  their  apparent  absence  (at  least  so  far  as  the 
land  species  are  concerned)  from  the  numerous  islands  of 
the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,— a  circumstance  not  altogether  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  isolation  of  these  various  groupa, 
seeing  that  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  particularly 
abound  with  serpents. 

all  specifically  different  i 
feature  in  the  history  of  their  class,  in  so 
quadrupeds  and  birds  are  common  to  both  countries.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  bt  >rnc  in  mind*  th&t  it  is  only  the 
species  of  very  northern  portions  of  the  two  continents 
which  are  in  any  case  identical,  and  that  as  these  northern 
portions  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  destitute  of  reptile  life, 
the  field  is  greatly  narrowed,  so  tar  as  that  form  of  exist- 
ence is  concerned.  The  snakes  of  South  America  are  in 
general  very  distinct  from  those  of  the  northern  portions  of 
the  New  World,  although  a  few  are  identical.  Several  of 
the  southern  species  inhabit  the  West  Indies  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  they  form  what 
muy  be  termed  climatic  varieties.  Other  species  more 
characteristic  of  a  large  extent  of  North  America,  reach  as 
far  south  as  Mexico  and  the  Antilles.  America  in  general, 
especially  its  equatorial  districts,  is  almost  as  rich  in  snakes 
as  the  Indian  islands.  It  is  otherwise  with  New  Holland, 
where  these  reptiles  are  by  no  means  numerous,  but  where 
the  species  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  serpents  of 
Japan  seem,  without  exception,  to  belong  to  a  particular 
species  not  hitherto  observed  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  numerous  islands  of  the  great  archipelago  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  produce  in  several  instances  identical 
species,  and  these,  moreover,  are  not  unfrequcntly  the 
same  as  those  of  Malacca,  Bengal,  Hindustan,  and  Ceylon. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  few  known  species,  the  serpents 
of  Madagascar  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  that  vast 
island.  Africa,  compared  with  other  great  equatorial  con- 
tinents, cannot  be  said  to  be  very  rich  in  these  reptiles. 
Its  southern  portion*  produce  species  entirely  different  from 
those  of  Europe  and  of  other  countries ;  but  these  species 
have  a  wide  range  in  Africa  itself,  being  in  many  cases 
spread  over  all  its  intertropical  regions,  and  even  its  north- 
ern parts.  These  comparatively  northern  countries,  in 
addition  to  some  peculiar  species,  produce  several  others 
which  likewise  inhabit  the  shores  of  both  sides  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Many  of  our  European  serpents  are  found 
over  a  large  portion  of  temperate  Asia, — a  region  which 
appears  to  produce  but  a  small  proportion  of  peculiar  species. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  families  and  genera, — 
these  being  viewed  as  representing  various  leading  forms, — 
aff  ords  ati  equally  curious  subject  of  observation.  We  may 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  venomous  sorts  are  dis- 
tributed, with  the  exception  of  a  few  islands,  over  what- 
ever countries  produce  serpents  of  any  kind.  These 
venomous  species  bear  no  determinate  co-relation,  as  is 
often  supposed,  to  intense  heat ;  for  they  occur  in  cold 
and  temperate  countries  equally  with  innocuous  kinds. 
But  their  aggregate  number  is  much  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  latter;  for  while  we  reckon  the  total  number  of 
known  Ophidians  at  263,"  we  do  not  find  above  fifty-seven 


'  Otrrigt.  1830,  p.  4. 

3  YV«  here  follow  the  computation  of  M.  Malsftl,  who  probably  proceeds  upon  the  idea,  lost  the  actual  specie*  have  been  nominally 
multiplied  by  tbe  misapplication  (and  duplication;  of  various  names.    The  amount  must  have  been  considerably  g 
ilnioo,  a*  that  illustrious  writer  incidentally  slates  that  equatorial  America  produce*  115  serpent*  out  of  the 


in  Humboldt. 


H.hidlan  order.    Daudin,  even  in  bis  time,  described  about  313 « 


i  and  233  an  in- 
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Ophidlen  of  these  endowed  with  injurious  attributes,— that 
Reptile*,  proportion  it  not  much  more  than  one  to  five.  This 

portion,  however,  is  not  maintained  throughout  the  various 
countries  of  the  globe, — the  venomous  kinds  seeming  to 
be  comparatively  more  numerous  in  open  sterile  countries. 
Of  this,  Africa  and  New  Holland  furnish  examples, — the 
venomous  species  of  the  former  continent  being  to  the  in- 
nocuous kinds  as  one  to  two  or  three,  while  of  the  ten 
species  (or  thereabouts)  of  ascertained  New  Holland  spe- 
cies, not  fewer  than  seven  are  venomous.  In  general,  the 
number  of  individuals  of  each  species  is  much  more  limited 
among  the  venomous  kinds,  as  these  live  in  an  isolated 
manner,  and  rarely  multiply  so  as  to  become  abundant. 
Local  circumstances  sometimes  favour  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trigonocephaly  laneeolatus  of 
Martinique  and  St  Lucia,  and  that  of  the  Dalmatian  Vi- 
perus  ammodytes.  The  sea-snakes,  all  of  which  are  poison- 
ous, are  likewise  of  a  gregarious  nature- 
Excepting  the  anomalous  group  called  Tartrir,  there 
does  not  seem  to  exist  any  genus  of  serpents  which  is 
spread  over  all  countries  capable  of  maintaining  reptile 
life;  and  this  restriction  seems  to  illustrate  the  intimate 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  organization  of  these 
beings,  and  the  countries  they  inhabit.  For  example,  the 
Colubers  properly  so  called,  which  are  destined  to  dwell  in 
countries  which  are  either  well  wooded,  or  marshy  with 
abundant  vegetation,  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  New 
Holland,  and  are  so  rare  in  South  Africa  that  only  a  single 
species  has  been  found  there,  and  that  of  a  somewhat  ano- 
malous nature,  in  so  far  as  its  characters  exhibit  an  approach 
to  those  of  species  which  dwell  by  preference  in  sandy 
deserts.  A  similar  observation  applies  nearly  to  the  genu* 
Coronella,  composed  of  species  which  inhabit  marshy 
plains,  or  such  as  are  covered  by  brushwood.  None  of 
these  occur  in  New  Holland  (which  is  noted  for  its  fre- 
quent want  of  water),  while  the  South  African  kinds  differ 
from  the  typical  species  of  the  genus.  The  tree-serpents 
are  characteristic  of  equatorial  countries,  inhabiting  of 
course  only  those  portions  which  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
their  existence, — that  is,  are  well  wooded.  The  three  ge- 
nera which  compose  the  family  are  found  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  World ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  species  of 
the  genus  Dipsa*  of  America  do  not  attain  to  so  great  a 
size  as  the  majority  of  those  of  India;  while  the  genu* 
Dryiophis  in  America  forms  a  true  geographical  division 
of  the  group,  in  so  far  as  the  dental  system  and  muzzle  arc 
less  developed,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  orbicular.  The 
fresh-water  snakes,  comprised  in  the  genera  T ropidonatus 
and  ffomalopsis,  occur  abundantly  in  countries  rich  in  per- 
manent lakes,  and  watered  by  continuous  rivers.  They 
are  thus  well  known  in  Asia,  America,  and  even  Europe, 
but  are  extremely  rare  in  Africa,  and  unknown  in  New 
Holland.  The  genus  Homalopsis,  indeed,  which  contains 
the  essentially  aquatic  species,  does  not  occur  iu  Africa, 
but  predominates  in  the  New  World,  so  rich  and  unrivalled 
in  its  mighty  reservoirs  of  water. 


The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Boat  exhibits  some 
facts  worthy  of  record.  The  whole  are  peculiar  to  warm 
countries.  The  genuine  species  arc  confined  to  South 
America ;  their  analogues  in  the  ancient  world  being  the 
Pythons  of  India,  although  in  the  latter  country  we  alio 
find  several  serpents  very  similar  lo  Boas,  but  of  verv  small 
size,  and  of  which  none  exists  in  the  Western  Worldtexcept 
a  single  representative  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  genus 
Acrochordus  forms  a  limited  group,  entirely  confined  to  the 
East  Indies.  Of  the  venomous  serpents,  it  is  chiefly  the 
vipers,  and  perhaps  a  few  rattle-snakes,  which  make  their 
way  into  temperate  or  colder  countries,  the  majority  of  the 
genera  occurring  in  intertropical  regions.  Of  the  colubri- 
form  venomous  serpents,  the  genus  Elaps  is  the  only  one 
which  occurs  in  both  worlds;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  American  species  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  geogra- 
phical group,  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  coloration,  and 
certain  small  distinctions  even  in  form.  The  Indian  species 
of  the  genus  last  named  are  longitudinally  striped,  instead 
of  being  ringed  with  red  and  black,  while  those  of  New 
Holland  present  some  anomalous  features.  The  genus 
Hmujarus  is  proper  to  the  East  Indies,  where  also  are 
found  certain  Najat,  although  the  majority  of  these  prefer 
a  drier  and  more  sandy  soil, — a  circumstance  which  ex- 
plains their  greater  predominance  in  Africa  and  New  Hol- 
land. The  tact  docs  not  seem  to  admit  of  easy  explana- 
tion, that  salt-water  serpents  should  be  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  Indian  seas,  from  Malabar  to  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  regard  to  the  venomous  kinds  properly 
so  called,  of  the  three  genera  of  which  that  division  is  com- 
posed  it  may  be  observed,  that  one,  Viperus,  is  proper  to 
the  ancient  world ;  that  another,  (Jrotalus,  is  confined  to 
the  new ;  while  a  third,  Trigonocephaly,  occurs  in  both. 
These  last-named  reptiles  dwell  in  great  forests  or  in  well- 
wooded  countries,  and  for  that  reason  are  not  observed 
either  in  Africa  or  New  Holland,  where  they  are  replaced 
by  vipers  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  viper  of  New 
Holland  is  an  anomalous  species,  while  such  as  inhabit 
Eurogie  equally  depart  from  the  typical  form,  and  tend 
towards  that  of  Trigonocephalus.  In  the  genus  just  named 
two  divisions  may  be  established,— one  composed  of  spe- 
cies with  the  head  clothed  with  scales,  and  which  inhabit 
more  particularly  tropical  countries ;  another  formed  of 
species  with  the  head  covered  by  scaly  plates,  and  which 
extend  into  temperate  regions. 

The  preceding  are  a  few  of  the  most  general  facts  in  the 
distribution  of  Ophidian  reptiles.  We  shall  now  notice 
some  of  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  particular  con- 
tinents,— and,  first,  of  Euro|M.\  We  here  find  no  species  of 
the  genera  Calamaria,  Ht  terodon,  or  Lycodon,  no  genuine 
tree-serpents,  no  species  of  llomalovsis  or  lioa.  We  never 
meet  in  Europe  with  any  salt-water  serpents,  nor  with  any 
of  the  colubrifbrm  venomous  kinds;  and  the  poisonous  tribes 
in  general  are  represented  merely  by  a  few  vipers.  That 
the  entire  order  of  Ophidian  reptiles  has  its  great  centre 
of  dominion  in  sultry  regions,  is  made  manifest  by  the  fact, 
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nocuous,  which  gives  a  greater  proportion  to  the  former  than  they  art  at  present  entitled  to.  Nearly  400  different  kinds  of  serpents  are 
believed  to  exist  In  the  1'arin  Museum,  although  we  know  not  with  what  degree  of  critical  accuracy  that  enumeration  baa  been  made  ; 
but  several  Ophidians,  not  true  serpents,  are  included  in  the  lltte  of  others,  which  are  excluded  in  the  enumeration  of  Schlegel. 

We  do  not  ourselves  poetess  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  toted  number  of  reptiles  now  known  to  naturalists ;  but  the  following  table 
:j  the  amount  (as  in  1834)  in  the  National  Museum  of  Paris,  compared  with  the  number  described  in  the  works  of  three  principal 
i  on  the  das*  in  question  : — 

LaeSpM.,  1790.  naa.Iin.lSM.  Marram,  tsSn.        French  Mnvrnm,  1SH. 

Chelonians   24  6a  it  J  97 

  50  88  S3  lfia 

 172  31S  340  3ai 

  40  »1  87  190 

292  65«  5K0  846 

Ws  may  conclude  this  note  by  observing,  that  the  unfortunate  Wagler,  in  his  iV«»uri.cA«  .S'yilee.  der  Am,,kA.t*,  4  vols.,  Munich,  1830, 
with  folio  atlas  of  plates,  has  described  no  fewer  than  218  jw™  of  the  reptile  race. 
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Ophidian  that  the  temperate  and  northern  part*  of  Europe  produce 
Heptiln.  no  pCCX|]jar  species,  that  is,  no  species  which  do  not  occur 
— '"~*  equally,  if  not  more  abundantly,  in  the  southern  districts  of 
the  continent,  where  we  likewise  find  several  kinds  native 
to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Limits, 
however,  may  be  assigned  to  several  species,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance naturally  gives  rise  to  some  curious  observations. 
The  common  viper,  for  example,  inhabits  all  the  central 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  even  spread  over  temperate  Asia 
as  far  as  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  well  known  in  Sweden,  spreads 
westwards  into  Britain,  is  frequent  in  Jura,  Islay,  and  some 
others  of  our  western  islands,  but  is  unknown  in  Ireland. 
The  western  boundary,  however,  of  the  great  mass  of  indi- 
viduals of  this  species  may  be  stated  to  be  the  river  Seine, 
while  the  Alps  appear  to  form  its  southern  limit.1  In  the 
southern  portion  of  western  Europe  our  viper  is  replaced 
by  another  species  called  the  aspic  (  I'ipera  atpit),  which 
spreads  from  Trieste  over  Italy  into  Sicily,  through  Swit- 
zerland and  over  France,  passing  beyond  the  Seine  to- 
wards the  Pyrenees,  and  into  Spain.  The  southern  parts 
of  the  east  of  Europe  produce  a  third  species  of  this  genus, 
I'ipera  ammodytts,  which  wc  find  to  spread  from  Stvria  as 
far  as  the  south  of  Hungary,  and  into  Greece,  Dalmatia, 
Sicily,  and  probably  likewise  Calabria.  This  distribution 
of  so  nearly-allied  species  seems  modified  by,  if  not  de- 
pendent on,  the  nature  of  the  territories  which  each  inha- 
bits. The  first  prefers,  in  general,  heathy  lands  and  places 
of  a  rather  moist  and  wooded  character,  the  second  affects  a 
dry  and  arid  country,  while  the  third  rejoices  in  a  rocky  re- 
gion. No  local  or  climatic  varieties  of  these  vipers  have 
been  yet  observed  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  several  other 
snakes,  which  have  a  widely  extended  distribution  over  Eu- 
rope ;  for  example,  Coronella  tctrii,  and  Tropidonohu  ma- 
trix and  riprritius.  These  species,  of  which  the  former  two 
inhabit  almost  the  whole  of  northern  and  central  Europe, 
the  last  not  extending  further  than  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  occur  equally  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
they  form  w  ell-marked  local  varieties.  Thus,  in  Spain,  Trap, 
viperinus  has  the  back  longitudinally  rayed ;  and  a  corre- 
sponding character  occurs  in  Sardinia  in  relation  to  a  spe- 
cies common  in  that  island,  while  the  Sicilian  individuals 
present  some  slight  additional  disparities.  Coronella  laris 
forms  in  Italy  a  peculiar  climatic  variety,  of  a  paler  hue 
than  usual,  which  extends  as  far  north  as  Marseilles.  Co- 
hihrr  ^Esrulapii,  which  inhabits  the  smith  of  Germany,  is 
also  found  in  Dalmatia,  Italy,  and  Provence.  Col.  riridi- 
finrus  lias  been  observed  over  all  the  south  of  Europe, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  as 
far  north  as  France  and  Switzerland.  Col.  kippocrtph  oc- 
curs in  Spain  and  Sardinia,  while  Col.  leopardinvt  is  a  na- 
tive of  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece ;  but,  so  far  as  known, 
neither  of  these  kinds  is  met  with  in  Italy.  Neither  has 
Ptammnpfiii  lacerluta,  so  common  in  Dalmatia,  in  Spain, 
and  a  large  portion  of  France,  been  ever  found  either  in 
Italy  or  the  adjacent  islands.  The  southern  countries  of 
Europe  produce  several  serpents  which  are  not  characte- 
rized by  a  great  extent  of  distribution.  Such  are  Xeuodon 
Michahellit  of  Spain,  and  PtammophiM  Dahhi  of  Dalmatia 
(the  latter,  however,  which  approaches  the  tree-serpents  in 
its  slenderly  elongated  form,  being  found  also  in  Greece), 
and  Tortrix  eryx,  confined  to  Greece  as  a  European  spe- 
cies, hut  elsewhere  well  known  amid  African  and  Asiatic 
deserts. 

A  careful  and  more  extended  study  of  the  distribution 
of  animal  life  in  Africa  would  be  found  to  illustrate  many 
curious  relations  both  in  descriptive  zoology  and  physical 
geography.  No  other  continent  furnishes  more  striking 
proof*  of  the  connection  between  the  natural  characters  of 


a  country  and  its  animal  inhabitants.  Thus,  after  acquir- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  physical  constitution  of  Africa, 
we  might  almost  predicate  the  prevailing  features  of  its  na-  " 
turid  history.  The  leading  character  of  this  continent  is 
the  presence  of  rat  sandy  plains  or  deserts,  and  elevated 
plateaus,  of  which  the  vegetation  is  citlicr  entirely  extin- 
guished, or  held  by  a  precarious  tenure.  Acted  upon  con- 
tinually by  a  burning  sun,  the  flat  unvaried  surface  is  alto- 
gether unfit  fur  the  production  of  those  vapours  which,  in 
a  state  of  atmospheric  condensation,  produce  our  refreshing 
showers  of  frequent  moisture,  and  the  more  stormy  acces- 
sories of  hail  and  snow.  The  great  mountain  ranges  being 
few  and  far  between,  the  intermediate  regions  possess  no 
perennial  fountains  of  refreshing  water,  no  '•  clouds  of  morn- 
ing dew,"  to  clothe  their  arid  wastes  with  verdure.  Hence 
the  absence  of  that  mighty  power  which  in  America  slum- 
bers amid  the  most  unpeopled  wilderness,  and  makes,  when 
aided  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  "  desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 
It  results  from  the  fact  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Africa  being 
destitute  of  rivers,  and  consequently  of  forests  and  other 
lowlier  vegetation,  that  we  there  find  but  a  small  number 
of  those  animals  which  inhabit  woods  and  fresh  waters, 
while  such  as  are  fitted  to  scour  over  vast  plains  occur  in 
great  abundance.  Hence  the  absence  of  stags  and  the  ex- 
istence of  vast  troops  of  antelopes  ;  hence  also  the  scarcity 
of  squirrels  and  other  wood-tiaunting  Itodentia,  and  the  in- 
crease of  certain  swift-footed  terrestrial  kinds.  The  cha- 
racters of  reptile  life  exhibit  an  equal  conformity  with  the  spi- 
rit of  these  observations.  Africa  produces  perhaps  a  greater 
number  of  land-tortoises  than  all  other  portions  of  the  world 
combined ;  but  the  fresh-water  kinds,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  L'myt,  and  one  or  two  species  of  the  genus  1'rio- 
nyx,  are  nearly  unknown,  while  frogs  and  toads  arc  also 
few  in  number.  The  same  observation  applies  in  reference 
both  to  the  aquatic  serpents  and  the  wood-loving  kinds. 
The  genera  Dryiophi*  and  Homaloptis  ore  entirely  want- 
ing, and  not  more  than  one  or  two  species  are  known  of 
each  of  the  genera  IHpsnt,  Dtndniphit,  and  Trojridonottu. 
In  so  vast  a  continent,  however,  in  spite  of  its  prevailing 
character  of  aridity,  there  must  be  numerous  exceptions; 
and  we  know  how  far-flowing  are  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger,  how  lofty  and  continuous  the  mighty  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia.  Many  an  umbrageous  river,  we  doubt 
not,  still  rolls  it*  crystal  waters  directly  towards  the  all-ab- 
sorbing sea,  or  fills  up  the  glassy  depth  of  uuimagined  lakes, 
whose  beautiful  shores  are  haunted  by  many  unknown  forms 


¥»\r  creature*,  to  wboai  Heaven 

A  aim  and  unlet,  life,  with  love,  bath  given. 

Our  knowledge  of  African  snakes,  however,  is  still  insuf- 
ficient to  admit  of  any  accurate  geographical  sketch  of  their 
distribution  being  laid  before  our  readers,  for  we  have  no 
data  on  which  to  assign  limits  to  the  majority  even  of  the 
best-known  species.  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  Algiers,  a 
part  of  Senegambia,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  Cape, — 
these  arc  the  chief  points  from  which  any  precise  know- 
ledge has  been  derived.  Yet  we  may  hazard  the  asser- 
tion, that  Africa  in  general  is  much  poorer  in  reptiles, 
particularly  serpents,  than  either  Asia  or  America.  The 
number  of  genera  is  equally  circumscribed ;  and  the  same 
observation  applies  to  our  present  class  as  has  been  made 
in  relation  both  to  the  higher  animals  and  plants  of  Africa, 
to  w  it,  that  the  species  of  certain  genera  are  very  numerous 
and  that  several  different  kinds  often  inhabit  the  same  places. 
Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  wc  meet 
with  four  species  of  the  genus  Coronella,  as  many  of  the 
genus  i\ojo,  and  three  Yiptrt.    The  other  genera  which 


1  It  is  Indeed  alleged  to  lure  been  met  with,  though  sparingly,  in  the  vslle,  of  the  To,  and  ss  far  ss  the  Florentine  territory. 
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'.  These  gcthcr  unknown  in  Europe.  However,  we  know  as 
ies  pecu-  but  in  part,  for  the  Japanese  species  hitherto  collected  i 


Ophidian  occur  there  hare  each  only  a  single  representative.  These  pettier  unknown  in  Europe.    However,  we  know  as  yet  Ophidian 

JyUj* nfltflei  belong  almost  without  exception  to  species  pecu-  but  in  part,  for  the  Japanese  species  hitherto  collected  coro- 

liar  to  the  African  continent.   Lycodon  /Ion/Mi  and  Xaja  prise,  in  addition  to  the  genus  l/ydrophis,  merely  three  spe- 

rhombeuto  occur  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  produces  ties  of  Coluber,  two  of  TropitLmotuM,  and  a  single  Trigo- 


monihgrr, — but  a  local  variety,  re-  nocrp/ialus. 

"iwe       The  i&lan 


J  that  which  is  found  in  Egypt.  In  Senegambia  wc      The  island  of  Ceylon,  though  not  extremely  remote  from 
find  three  species  of  tree-serpents  of  the  genus  Dendro-   the  coast  of  Coromandel,  produces  several  serpents  not 


phit,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  Cape,  but  of  which  one   known  in  continental  India,  such  as  Tortrix  maculata,  Ca- 


( Den.  pietn)  is  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  the  Asiatic  lamaria  scytale,  /.ycodon  carinatia.  and  two  species  of  Tri- 
worid,  as  far  south-eastwards  as  New  Guinea.    The  inter-   gonocrpba'lHS.—  Trig.  Aypnale  and  tugromaryinattu.    It  is 


tropical  countries  of  Africa  produce  Pytkon  bivittatut,  cha-  along  the  Ceyloncse  shores  that  we  first  perceive  certain 

rsctcrized  by  an  equally  great  extension,  as  it  is  found  both  species  of  the  genus  Hydrophis,  those  singular  snakes 

in  Java  and  the  Chinese  empire.     Viptnu  anttam  of  the  w  hich  dwell  exclusively  in  the  sea,  and  occur  from  the 

Cape  is  found  as  far  north  as  Abyssinia,  where  it  forms  a  island  in  question  over  all  the  intertropical 


variety  of  a  paler  hue.    Northern  Africa  produces  several   east  of  Malabar,  and  as  far  as  Polynesia.    The  numbL-r  of 
of  species  different  from  those  of  other  parts  of  Ophidian  species  which  inhabit  the  Uungjctic  Peninsula, 


that  continent.  Such  are  Tortrix  eryx  and  I'ipera  tchis,  without  spreading  into  the  great  islands  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
which  elsewhere  inhabit  as  far  south  as  Hindustan,— the  Ce-   chipelago,  is  limited.    Such,  however,  are  Tortrix  tryx, 

Coroiitlta  Riissriii  and  octolintaia,  several  species  of  6*0- 


rasta,  a  species  of  Diptnt,  and  several  kinds  of  Coluber. 

Other  species,  such  as  Naja  haje  and  Psammnph<s  monili-   lubtr  and  Lycodon,  Dipsos  trigonata,  several"  kinds  of  Tro- 


grr,  differ  more  or  less  from  their  southern  representatives,  pidonotut,  EUips  trimacuiatu*,  and  some  vi|>ers.  The  great 
The  Mediterranean  countries  of  Africa  nourish  several  kinds  islands  themselves,  with  their  smaller  dependencies,  are  re- 
which  occur  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  this  analogy  be-  Ranted  by  M.  Schlcgel  as  presenting  a  most  interesting 
tween  the  two  continents  is  very  striking  when  we  com-  field  for  the  study  of  zoological  geography,  and  the  obser- 
pare,  not  the  serpents  alone,  but  the  zoological  productions  vation  of  those  local  races,  constituted  by  the  diversities 
in  general,  of  Barbary,  with  those  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  observable  in  apparently  identical  species  placed  in  differ- 
No  serpents  have  been  yet  observed  in  the  island*  situate  ent  localities.  These  islands  are  of  the  first  rank  as  to 
within  the  radius  of  Africa,  and  it  appears  certain  that  they  size,  situate  within  the  tropics,  covered  by  an  abundant 
dojiot  exist  in  the  Canary  Islands.  vegetation,  and  inhabited  by  innumerable  tribes  of  living 


The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  of  which  the  natural   creatures  of  every  class  and  kind.  They  are  s 
productions  are  as  yet  but  slightly  known,  appears  to  be  each  other  by  seas  of  no  great  breadth,  yet  sufficient  to 


to  Africa  chiefly  by  the  secies  of  its  present,  as  matters  are  now  constituted,  an  insurmountable 
;  and  although  the  eastern  slot>es  of  its  great  barrier  to  the  migration  of  the  majority  of  specie*.  Now 
chain  exhibit  features  of  on  Asiatic  character,  its 


totality  presents  a  very  distinct  and  peculiar  complexion,  and  distant  islands  having 

mably  in 


With  the  exception  of  Tropidonotut  $vhittosu$,  all  the  oiher,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  each  insulated  tract  of 
belong  to  particular  and  elsewhere  undis-  land  has  borne  its  own  inhabitants  since  the  relations  of 


For  example,  the  Langiiya,  an  anoma-  our  earth's  surface  became  as  they  now  exist,  and  that  the 
lous  and  very  remarkable  species  of  Dryiophit  ller/ietodrytu  individuals  of  each  species  form  in  every  island  a  family 
Gottdotii  and  Rhodogtuter,  and  Dipsat  Guimardii,  are  all   group,  which  will  exhibit,  »  hen  compared  with  the  corre- 


pcculiar  to  Madagascar.  The  Mauritius  produces  a  very  sponding  species  in  other  islands,  certain  modifications  pro- 
beautiful  species.  Coluber  miaiatut.  and  a  small  Boa  (//.  duced  by  the  disparities  of  their  position.  Experience  has 
Dtistumieri)  of  an  extremely  attenuated  form.  From  the  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  assumption.  It  has  not  unfre- 
Scychellcs  Islands  we  know  of  no  serpent  but  a  species  of 


1  of  quently  happened,  that  the 

the  genus  Pttnnmophit.  cd  to  inhabit  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Timor  the 

With  the  exception  of  its  two  magnificent  Indian  penin-  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  continental  Asia,  and  in  each 

sulos,  Asia  is  not  so  productive  as  might  be  expected  of  the  locality  has  been  observed  to  present  some  constant  though 

reptile  race.    The  temperature  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  lof-  extremely  slight  distinction.    Now  it  would  never  do  to 

tier  and  central,  and  o  fortiori  of  the  northern  districts,  is  regard  these  as  so  nutty  distinct  species.    They  arc  only 


subjected  to  a  low  temperature  during  many  months  of  the  local  or  climatic  varieties,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  ob- 

year.    Wc  know  that  Northern  Asia,  Siberia  more  cspe-  scure  or  incomprehensible  (as  are  many  things  besides),  but 

cially,  produces  several  animals  of  the  higher  orders,  itien-  which  we  doubt  nut  would  show  their  identity,  by  each  re- 

tical  with  some  which  inhabit  the  more  rigorous  parts  of  cognising  the  individuals  of  their  kind,  and  by  breeding  to- 


Europe  ;  but  the  alleged  identity  of  the  Siberian  species  of  gether,  could  they  be  transported  from  one  to  another  of 
TropidoHottu  and  Viperut  may  possibly  require  confirms-  their  sea-girt  isles.  Innumerable  examples  of  these  cli- 
tion.  A  curious  Ophidian,  peculiar  to  the  southern  coun-  matic  differences  might  be  adduced,  were  we  to  extend  our 
tries  of  Siberia,  is  Trtgonoctplvdtu  halys,  intermediate  or-  observations  throughout  the  vast  range  of  the  animal  king- 
ganically  between  the  vipers  of  Europe  and  those  species  dom  ;  but  here  a  few  examples  from  the  reptile  races  must 
of  its  own  genus  which  have  the  head  furnished  with  scaly  suffice.  The  Xnjas  from  the  isles  of  Sunda  constantly  differ 
plates.  The  deserts  to  the  south  of  the  Caspiun  Sea,  which  in  several  characters  from  those  of  Bengal  and  the  Philip- 
are  prolonged  on  the  one  side  into  Hindustan,  011  the  other  pine  Islands.  Tortrix  rafu  from  the  Celebes  is  distinguish- 
by  means  of  the  Iran,  into  Arabia  and  Syria,  thus  connect-  able  from  individuals  of  the  same  species  from  Bengal  and 
ing  with  the  desert  tracts  of  Africa,  produce  a  few  species  Java,  by  the  uniform  tint  of  the  back,  and  by  two  small 
1  alike  to  corresponding  portions  of  both  continents,  spots  tijion  the  occiput.    Calamar  oligodon  of  Java  exhi- 


Wc  are  still  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  snakes  of  the  bits  in  Sumatra  a  difference  in  the  dorsal  tinting,  and  forms 
great  plateaus  and  other  portions  of  Central  India.  in  Ceylon  and  the  Philippine  Islands  a  third  local  variety 


The  reptiles  of  Japan  present  this  peculiarity,  that  while  of  great  beauty.    Analogous  differences  exist  between  the 

the  Batxachiun  and  Chelonian  orders  exhibit  several  sjh>  individuals  of  OrronMi  batiodeira  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 

ties  identical  with  those  of  Europe  (Runa  euuUuta  and  Lvwioii  I/cbe  of  Java  is  smaller  in  size,  and  nut  so  pale  in 

ttmporarin,  Hylt  aiboira,  Emys  ru/garis,  &c.%  the  San-  colour,  as  that  same  species  in  Bengal,  while  those  from 

rian  and  Ophidian  groups  seem  to  consist  of  species  alto-  Timor  are  still  more  diminutive,  and  of  darker  hue.  The 
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Ophidian  beautiful  Coluber  mclannrut  inhabit*  Java,  Sumatra,  and  of  A',  tripudiant,  as  it  occurs  in  India,  and  which  always  OphidUn 

Reptiles,  the  Celebes;  but  tlie  individual*  from  the  last-named  loca-  differs  in  some  measure  from  the  same  species  from  the  ifcle*  ^Kcptilc*. 

^"""V" lity  have  the  nape  of  the  neck  constantly  adorned  by  an  of  Siinda.  r  v 

angular  black  mark.     Herptiotlrya*  oxycephalic  is  of  a  The  vast  insular  continent  of  New  Holland  is  as  yet  but 

beautiful  grass-green  colour  in  Java;  but  this  pure  tint  be-  slightly  known,  most  of  it*  ascertained  productions  having 

comes  embrowned  in  Borneo,  and  in  Celebes  appears  ul-  been  sent  only  from  a  few  limited  localities;  but  the  anoma- 

most  black  upon  the  dorsal  region.    Dendrophit  picta  in-  loos  and  extraordinary  character  of  it*  productions  may 

habitsalmostall  the  intertropical  countries  of  the  Old  World,  even  now  be  fairly  inferred.    Tlie  snakes  seem  peculiar, 

from  Senegal  to  New  Guinea,  but  varies  considerably  at  and  almost  all  belong  to  the  venomous  division.   No  water 

distant  point*  of  such  a  vast  and  surprising  distribution,  specie*  have  as  yet  been  seen  there.  It  lias  already  been  ob- 

Dryiophi*  natuta  of  Bengal  and  the  Mariannas  has  in  Java  served,  that  the  innumerable  Wand*  of  the  great  Pacific 

the  abdomen  rayed  with  yellow.    Dryiophit  pratina,  com-  Ocean  are  believed  to  be  unproductive  of  serpent*.  The 

mon  in  the  isles  of  Sunda,  exhibits  a  local  variety  in  the  Mariannas,  however,  form  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 

Celebes;  and  Tropidonotut  quineunciatut,  a  specie*  wide-  and  Dampier  mentions  green  serpent*  as  inhabitants  of  the 

ly  spread  through  India,  has  in  Java  the  spots  confluent,  Gallipago*. 

•b  that  the  dorsal  portion  seems  rayed  w  ith  black.    Trap.  A  few  brief  notices  of  the  serpent*  of  the  New  World  may 

rhrytargot  of  Sumatra  bears  a  different  as[>ect  from  that  terminate  the  geographical  department  of  our  subject  On 

species  in  the  Celebes,  while  both  vary  from  the  individuals  comparing  the  species  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Ame- 

fiund  in  Java.    Homaloptit  Schneideri,  which  is  spread  rica  with  each  other,  we  observe  some  interesting  parallel*, 

from  India  to  New  Guinea,  exhibit*  several  varieties  in  The  rattle-snake,  Crotalu*  horridmt,  so  common  over  a  large 

different  region*.    The  great  Python  bivittattu  occurs  in  extent  of  South  America,  is  represented  in  tlie  northern 

China,  die  isle*  of  Sunda,  both  the  Indian  peninsulas,  and  territories  by  Crot.  durittut,  as  U  Coronrlta  vrnuttittimo  by 

Ceylon,  and  is,  moreover,  distributed  across  Africa  as  far  Cor.  cocctnra.    This  kind  of  comparison,  however,  applies 

as  Senegambia.   In  this  vast  extent  of  territory  it  exhibits  but  to  a  few  species,  for  the  majority  of  kinds  produced  by 

some  considerable  variations  which,  when  the  extreme  dif-  one  of  the  continent*  differ  from  those  of  the  other.  Thus, 

ferences  merely  are  regarded,  and  the  intermediate  links  the  genera  Tortrix,  Diptat,  Dendrophit,  Boa,  have  as  yet 

kept  out  of  view,  have  caused  it  to  be  described,  in  its  dif-  been  found  only  in  South  America,  or  as  far  north  as  the 

fercnt  aspect*,  a*  distinct  species,  all  however  referable,  Antilles,  while  Tropidonotu*,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  found 

in  Mr  Sclilegel's  opinion,  to  one  and  the  same.  Elapt fur-  in  the  southern  continent,  though  frequent  in  the  northern, 

catus  and  bieirgatu*  exhibit  a  different  distribution  of  co-  from  which  it  likewise  extends  to  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 

lours  in  Sumatra  from  what  they  do  in  Java ;  but  it  may  A  small  number,  however,  of  southern  specie*  are  found 

be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  almost  all  the  known  ser-  also  in  North  America,  such  as  Calamaria  metanoerphata, 

pent*  of  the  former  island  have  been  found  also  in  the  latter.  Lyrodon  clrlia,  Corontlla  eobeltajlrr/iftodrt/fu  cumrr.  Dryi- 

Indeed  a  considerable  number  of  these  insular  Ophidian*  opfnt  Catetbyi,  Map*  corallinui,  Homaloptit  carmtraiiaa  ; 

occur  likewise  both  in  Hindustan  and  Bengal.  while  in  like  manner  Htterodon  platyrktnm,  and  Hnpeto- 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  two  most  remark-  drya*  attivut,  which  may  be  regarded  rather  as  northern 

able  species  of  the  genu*  Trigonocepholut  (  Trig,  puniceu*  specie*,  have  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  Brazil.    The  fol- 

and  rhadottoma)  have  hitherto  been  observed  only  in  Java;  lowing  specie*  of  North  American  reptiles  also  inhabit  the 

while  Trig,  viridit,  so  common  in  India,  Bengal,  Sumatra,    Antilles;  Calamaria  ttriatula,  Corontlla  nea,  Hetero- 

and  Timor,  does  not  occur  in  the  first-named  island.    The  don  platyrhinut,  Coluber  conttrietor,  Herpetodiyat  attirut 

genus  Bungarut,  on  the  other  hand,  which  inhabits  Ceylon,  and  cursor,  Trofiidonotu*  bipuuetatut,  fatciatut,  and  tau- 

Hindustan,  and  Bengal,  doe*  not  occur  in  any  other  of  the  nVo.  Those  next  named  also  occur  in  the  Antille*,  although 

great  eastern  islands,  except  Java.   In  the  Celebes  we  find  their  proper  country  is  South  America ;  Calamaria  me- 

many  peculiar  forms  of  animal  life,  combined  with  others  laiiocephabi,  Corontlla  regina;  l.ycodon  cletia,  Dendrophy* 

well  known  elsewhere.    Among  the  seqienls  we  find  there  liocrrcut,  Dryiophit  Catetbyi  and  aurata,  Dipta*  annulata, 

•  beautiful  species  of  Herpttodryat  (Herp.  dipta*),  and  Homato/^t*  angutata,  Boa  contlricfor  and  cenchria,  and 

Dipta*  irregularit,  which  also  occurs  in  Amboyna.    Seve-  Elapt  corallinut.    Tlie  species  peculiar  to  these  West  In- 

ral  specie*  are  absolutely  the  same  as  those  of  Java  and  Su-  dian  islands  are  very  few  in  number,  the  most  characteris- 

matra,  although  a  few  form  permanent  local  varieties,  which  tic  being  Ptammophit  Antilletuit,  Trigcmocephatut  lauceo- 

exhibit  some  slight  disparities  of  colour.    Such  are  Tortrix  latut,  Dendrophit  Catetbyi,  and  Boa  melanura.    On  com- 

rufa,  Coluber  melanurut,  Herpttodryat  on/eephatut ,  Dryia-  paring  the  snakes  of  Guiana  with  those  of  Brazil,  we  find 

phit  prasina,  Diptat  dendrophilut,  and  Tropidonotu*  chry.  many  species  common  to  both  countries,  several,  however, 

tar  gut.    Of  the  Moluccas  our  knowledge  is  extremely  forming  local  varieties  more  or  less  distinct,  as  in  the  (MM 

slight,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  island  of  Amboyna.  We  of  Herpelodryat  /meatus  and  O/tertii,  Coluber  poicilottoma, 

there  find  three  or  four  serpent*,  likewise  known  as  Javanese  Ac.    Certain  specie*  are  peculiar  to  one  or  other  of  the 

specie* ;  but  it  doe*  not  appear  that  the  isle*  of  Sunda  pro-  countries  above  named,— for  example,  Calamaria  badia, 

ducc  Lyeodon  modtttu*.  Boa  carinata,  Dendrophit  rhodo-  Xtiwdon  typhlut,  Coluber  corait,  Herpttodryat  Boddaertii, 

pleuron,  or  Python  amethyttinu*.    Timor  is  in  some  mea-  Dendrophit  aurata,  Dryiophit  Catetbyi  and  argtntea,  Ho- 

sure  intermediate  in  its  productions  between  Java  and  the  motoptu  plicatilit,  Elapt  Itmnitcatut  and  Surinamentit,  4c. 

Molucca*.    Its  Python  is  perhaps  different  from  that  of  have  never  been  seen  except  in  Guiana;  while  lidamaria 

Amboyna,  and  it  produces  a  singular  Hnmaloptit  (//.  leu-  Btumii,  Corontlla  Merremii,  Xenodon  Scholtii  and  rhinot- 

eobtdia).    Lyeodon  Htbe  is  there  of  a  deeper  tint  than  in  toma,  Lyeodon  formotut,  Herpttodryat  terra,  Homaloptit 

Java ;  and  Coluber  radiatut  is  represented  in  Timor  by  Col.  earinicauda  and  Marti,  are  found  only  in  Brazil.  Other 

tubradmlut, — a  specie*  analogous,  but  not  the  same.  New  species,  again,  appear  as  it  were  to  represent  each  other  in 

Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands  produce  several  new  spc-  these  part*  of  South  America,  so  that  we  may  place  in 

cic*.    We  know  little  of  the  reptile*  of  the  Philippines,  parallel,  Coronrlla  re,,u,t,**tma,  Diptat  Mihani,  Hegeli, 

though  a  few  have  been  collected  in  the  environs  ot  Ma-  leucocephala,  and  Nalteren,  and  Trigonocephaly  Jararaca, 

nilla,  in  the  island  of  Lucon  ;  and  these  clearly  establish  the  of  Brazil,  with  Corontlla  renutta,  Diptat  nthulata,  Ca- 

curious  fact,  that  the  species  of  that  island  bear  a  strong  tetbyi,   maerorhina,  punctatittima,  and  Trigonocephaly 

analogy  to  those  of  Ceylon,— not  a  few  being  identical,  atrox  of  Guiana.    The  other  parts  of  South  America  are 

The  Nap,  of  the  Philippines  belongs  to  the  ordinary  variety  too  little  known  to  admit  of  any  detaUcd  comparison  ;  but  it 
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may  be  observed,  that  of  the  specie*  discovered  in  Chili, 
several  are  entirely  new,  and  distinct  from  Mich  as  exist  on 
(fail  side  the  Cordilleras.' 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  of  the  subject,  we  must  now 
bring  our  general  observations  to  a  close,  and  proceed  with 
a  brief  systematic  sketch  of  the  principal  genera  and  species, 


ed,  wc  preserve  the  ancient  subdivision  of  venomous  and 
non-venomous  kinds.  The  constant  character  of  the  for- 
mer consists  in  being  provided  with  a  gland  of  a  cellular 
structure,  which  secretes  a  very  deleterious  poison.  Maxil- 
lary teeth,  called  fangs,  of  much  greater  length  than  the 
others,  hollow  interiorly,  and  furnished  with  openings  at 
either  extremity,  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  poison, 
are  the  potent  weapons  with  which  these  insidious  reptiles 
inflict  their  fatal  wounds.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  assign  to  these  serpents  any  certain  character  of  exter- 
nal distinction,  although  there  is  something  in  their  general 
:  which  points  them  out,  even  to  the  uninitiated,  as 
itirs.  Their  natural  habits  also  offer  this 
5  venomous  kinds  are  almost  always  either 
I  or  marine,  although  Trig,  ciridis  is  slightly  arbo- 
real, and  certain  species  of  Maja  occasionally  occur  in  fresh 
water.  But  the  colubriform  venomous  kinds  so  greatly  re- 
semble the  innocent  secies,  that  professed  naturalists  have 
sometimes  combined  them  with  each  other.  Their  most 
common  characters  consist  in  a  thickish  rounded  muzzle, 
and  a  short,  thick,  conical  tail.  The  marine  serpents  may 
be  recognised  by  their  flattened  tails. 

The  constitution  of  the  following  families  bears  relation 
rather  to  the  habits  of  life  than  the  organic  structure  of  the 
species  thev  respectively  contain.  We  follow  the  clarifi- 
cation of  M.  Schlegel. 

FIRST  PRIMARY  DIVISION.  NOX.VEXOMOUS 
SERPENTS. 

Family  I. — Burrowing  Serpents. 

Genua  Toktbix.  Body  cylindrical,  of  nearly  equal  di- 
mensions throughout ;  head  small,  obtuse,  and  covered  by 
imperfectly  developed  plates ;  eyes  small ;  nostrils  narrow  ; 
gape  not  widely  cleft ;  teeth  slwrt  and  conical ;  tail  short. 
(Plate  V.,  fig.  6.) 

The  species  of  this  genua  (which  in  M.  Schlegel  s  work 
includes  also  Lryx  and  Xenopeltis  of  other  authors')  inha- 
bit the  warmer  countries  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
preferring  dry  and  sandy  districts,  in  which  they  form  nar- 
row excavations.  T.  eryx  occurs  over  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, from  Egypt  to  Hindustan,  and  is  met  with  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  ground  colour  of  the  dor- 
sal region  is  a  beautiful  red  with  numerous  confluent  spots, 
and  bands  of  blackish  brown  ;  the  under  parts  are  yellow, 
the  whole  covered  by  small  scales.  The  muzzle  is  obliquely 
truncated  at  the  end.  Length  about  two  and  a  half  feet. 
Abdominal  plates  195,  caudal  twenty.  Six  other  species  are 
known,  of  which  T.  seytale  is  American,  and,  of  all  un- 
doubtedly Ophidian  reptiles  makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
tli use  ambiguous  genera  Typhlops  and  AmpAubtena.' 

Family  II. —  Worm-like  Serpents. 

Genus  Calamakia.  Bodv  small  and  cylindrical,  termi- 
nated by  a  short  conical  tail."  Head  uniform  with  the  bodv. 
Plates  ill  the  muzzle  few  in  number. 

The  majority  of  the  genus  have  the  lower  surface  of  a 
fine  vermilion  hue,  a  colour  frequent 


inhabit  low  and  moist  abodes.  They  seldom  exceed  a  foot  Ki 
in  length,  and  ore  found  in  both  the  Americas,  in  Africa, 
Southern  Asia,  New  Holland,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  are  eighteen  described  species,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  curious  is  CaL  lumbrieoidta  of  Boie.s  Its  body,  though 
sometimes  several  feet  long,  does  not  exceed  the  thickness 
of  a  swan's  quill.  The  colour  is  blockish-blue  above,  bluish 
below,  with  blackish  spot*,  and  a  yellow  ray  along  the  sides. 
The  scales  are  smooth,  square,  and  disposed  in  thirteen  rows. 
Abdominal  plates  from  190  to  217,  caudal  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-three. 


Family  III. — Terrestrial  Serpents. 

Genus  Coronrixa.  Body  somewhat  pentagonal,  thick- 
ening towards  the  centre.  Head  distinguishable  from  the 
neck,  sometimes  very  broad  at  the  base,  depressed,  the 
muzzle  short,  obtuse,  and  slightly  truncated.  Scales  smooth, 
and  disposed  in  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  longitudinal 
rows.    Abdominal  and  caudal  plates  about  100  +  40. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  alert  in  their  move- 
ments, and  defend  themselves,  when  attacked,  with  great 
energy  and  perseverance.  They  are  dispersed  over  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  (preferring  plains  and  humid  places), 
but  have  not  as  yet  been  observed  in  Japan  or  New  Holland, 
and  are  rather  rare  in  Asia.  Specimens  from  South  Ame- 
rica are  very  frequent  in  collections.  Cor.  Imis  is  a  well- 
known  European  species,  which  occurs  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and,  from  Sparmanns  description,  ap- 
pears to  be  among  the  number  of  the  few  Ophidians  which 
inhabit  Sweden.4  It  is  of  a  shining  bay  colour,  orni 
ed  by  irregular  black  marks,  which  form  a  peculiar 
upon  the  head.  The  under  surface  is  yellowish, 
with  square  black  spots.  There  are  twenty-one  rows  of 
scales,  and  the  plates  are  175  +  55.  This  species  is  vivi- 
parous, that  is,  the  young  are  hatched  within  the  body  of 
the  mother.  When  attacked,  it  attempts  to  escape  with 
great  celerity,  and  when  foiled  in  that  intention,  it  fights 
with  energy,  bites  furiously,  and  will  scarcely  allow  itself  to 
be  taken  alive.  It  cannot  be  lifted  by  the  end  of  the  tail 
(at  least  with  impunity),  as  many  serpents  may,  as  it  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  bending  its  body  upwards,"  and  wound- 
ing the  hand  of  its  captor.  However,  its  bite,  though  dis- 
agreeable, is  in  noway  dangerous.  It  is  an  excellent  swimmer, 
butdoesnotenierthcwaterwillingly.  It  is  very  fond  of  mice. 
About  fourteen  other  species  are  known  to  naturalists. 

Genus  Xenodon.  General  form  heavy,  head  broad, 
muzzle  short  and  truncated,  body  thick,  abdomen  flattened. 
Upper  jaws  provided  posteriorly  with  a  solid,  elongated, 
compressed  tooth.  Scales  smooth,  and  dispersed  in  rather 
oblique  ranges,  especially  on  the  neck,  which  is  capable  of 
expansion.    Plates  of  the  head  short  ar  " 


[among  reptiles  which 


Of  this  genus  the  MsKsM  arc  eight  in  number,  and  of  these 
the  individuals  are  by  no  means  abundant.  They  are  of 
large  size,  sometimes  measuring  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length,  and,  being  thick  in  proportion,  present  a  somewhat 
formidable  aspect.  They  are  usually  characterized  by  a 
grayish-blue  tint,  and  occur  chiefly  in  Java  and  intertropi- 
cal America.  None  have  been  as  yet  found  in  Africa  or 
New  Holland,  but  A'ra.  Michakelks  inhubiU  the  south  of 
France  and  Spain.4  This  species  is  distinguished  by  its 
short  conical  head,  terminated  by  a  prominent  rostral  plate. 
It  has  twenty-seven  row*  of  scales,  and  :il6  +  60  |  " 

Genus  Hetehodon.  Head  not  very  distingui; 
the  general  form,  nhich  is  slightly  pentagonal,  and 
of  equal  thickness  throughout.  Abdomen  somewhat  angu- 
lar, and  narrower  than  in  Xenodon.  Tail  very  short,  and 
furnished  beneath  with  divided  plates.    Hustral  plate  al- 
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s  prominent,  sometimes  prolonged  into 
turned  trunk.    Three  species  are  known. 

All  the  specie*  are  natives  of  the  New  World.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  is  red,  ringed  or  »pottcd  by  n  deeper  hue. 
Their  manners  are  unknown,  but  il  is  presumed  that  they 
inhabit  a  dry  and  sandy  soil.  We  shall  here  name  only  the 
harlequin  snake  of  America  (Hei.  cocciaeut),  which  in- 
habits Louisiana  and  the  southern  states.1  The  ground 
colour  is  a  bright  yellow,  tending  more  or  less  to  brown  up- 
on the  back,  which  is  adorned  with  above  twenty  broad  round 
or  oval  spots,  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  bordered  w  ith  black. 
Its  brilliant  tints  are  effaced  soon  after  death.  "  This  beau- 
tiful snake,"  says  M.  Audubon,  alluding,  we  believe,  to  our 
present  species,  u  is  rather  rare  in  the  United  States,  where 
I  have  observed  it  only  in  the  south.  It  glides  through  the 
grass  with  euse,  and  ascends  to  the  tops  of  bushes,  and 
among  the  branches  of  fallen  trees,  to  bask  in  the  sun. 
Children  arc  fond  of  catching  it  on  account  of  its  beauty. 
It  feeds  principally  on  insects,  such  as  flies,  and  small  Co- 
leoptera."*  This  seems  the  species  described  by  Herrera  in 
his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  as  inhabiting  Mexico  and 
the  Florida*,  where  it  U  known  by  the  name  of  Madre  de 
Hormigas,  on  account  of  it*  frequenting  the  society  of  ant*. 

Genus  Lycodon.  Form  usually  thin,  sometimes  ex- 
tremely slender.  Anterior  maxillary  teeth  longer  than  the 
others.  Vertical  and  anterior  frontal  plates  small  and 
shortened,  the  occipital*  ratlier  long. 

The  specie*  inhabit  both  the  OKI  and  New  World.  The 
prevailing  tint  i*  of  an  earthy  hue,  passing  more  or  less  in- 
to brownish  or  ochry-yellow,  the  majority  of  specie*  being 
ornamented  by  a  collar  of  a  clearer  colour.  Several  kinds 
are  ringed  with  black,  white,  and  red.  The  abdominal 
plate*  usually  amount  to  200,  the  caudal  vary  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred.  We  know  little  of  the  habit*  of  these  reptile*, 
of  w  hich  above  a  dozen  species  have  been  collected  iu  dif- 
ferent part*  of  the  intertropical  world. 

Genus  Coluber.  This  genus,  as  originally  established 
by  Limueus,  contained  all  the  Ophidian  reptiles  with  sub- 
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The  venomous  kinds  were  after- 


wards removed,  and  the  genus  itself  partitioned  into  seve- 
ral groups;  but  even  then  the  genus  Coluber  properly  so 
called  continued  to  contain  a  vast  amount  of  species.  MM. 
Boie  and  Schlegel  restricted  it  still  farther;  and  although 
it  i*  difficult  to  apply  the  distinctive  notes  of  these  writers, 
the  genus  is  natural  in  itself,  when  wc  seek  to  recognise 
it  rather  by  the  general  bearing  and  physiognomy  of  the 
specie*,  than  by  means  of  isolated  characters. 

It  contains  all  those  innocuous  serpents  of  considerable 
»i7.e,  which  hold,  as  it  were,  by  the  form  and  proportion  of 
their  particular  part*,  a  central  |>osition  among  the  other 
Ophidian*.  Their  bodies,  less  contracted  than  those  of  the 
fresh-water  kinds,  arc  yet  by  no  means  so  slender  as  those 
of  the  arboreal  specie*.  Their  head  is  not  so  lengthened 
a*  that  of  the  latter,  but  is  less  broad  than  that  of  the  aqua- 
tic sort*.  The  tail,  modified  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  species,  varies  in  it*  form,  as  these  resemble  or  re- 
cede from  the  conterminous  group*  in  their  mode  of  life. 
It  U  thus  that  certain  species  of  the  genus  Coluber  arc 
closely  connected  with  7  ropidonotus,  or  even  tfomalopsit, 
while  others  arc  linked  with  Hcrprtotlryat,  I'tammopJiit, 
Coronella,  or  Xtnodon.  The  muzzle  is  usually  broad,  thick, 
rounded,  rather  short,  the  nostrils  lateral,  open,  and  oblong. 
The  head  is  always  laterally  angular,  from  whence  results 
the  lateral  position  of  the  eyes,  of  which  the  pupil  is  orbicu- 
lar in  form.  The  body  varie*  iu  proportional  thickness  in 
the  different  species,  but  is  usually  compressed,  and  slightly 


The  abdomen  is  generally  broad,  convex,  Nob.' 
rarely  angular,  and  is  covered  by  numerous  plates,  more  ,DOU* 
closely  set  together  than  in  other  ser|>cnts,  and  sometime*, Serpent 
amounting  to  nearly  300.   The  tail  is  almost  always  cylin-       •  " 
drical  and  pointed,  generally  of  medium  length,  rarely  slen- 
der and  elongated,  occasionally  short  and  conic,  its  inferior 
portion  furnished  with  divided  plates.    12  sp.  are  known. 

Almost  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climate  is  not  altogether  opposed  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Ophidian  order,  arc  inhabited  by  the  genu* 
Coluber.  Only  a  single  species,  however,  has  been  found  in 
Southern  Africa,  and  not  one  lias  yet  occurred  in  New  Hol- 
land. Their  habits  are  what  may  be  termed  terrestrial,  that 
is,  they  rarely  enter  water  of  their  own  accord,  although  se- 
veral climb  uiuong  shrubs  and  bushes  with  some  celerity  in 
search  of  prey.  Several  kinds  occur  in  Europe,  and  those 
from  intertropical  countries  measure  in  some  instances  from 
seven  to  eight  feet.  They  are  rarely  adorned  with  bril- 
liant colours,  brown  being  the  prevailing  hue.  Of  some 
the  markings  are  uniform,  while  others  arc  spotted  or  lon- 
gitudinally rayed.  Of  the  European  species,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  extensively  distributed  is  Col.  AZicula- 
pii,  which  sometime*  attains  to  the  length  of  from  four  to 
five  feet.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  olive-brown, 
beneath  yellowish,  or  marbled  with  gray,  with  a  paler  collar. 
Abdominal  plates  SMB,  caudal  sevcnty-nine.J  We  have  notes 
on  the  history  of  this  species  from  MM.  Host  and  Lenz.  It 
is  described  as  being  extremely  active  in  its  movement*, 
climbing  trees  with  facility,  but  avoiding  contact  with 
water.  It  is  oviparous,  and  feeds  on  lizards,  frogs,  and 
small  birds,  but  takes  no  nourishment  in  captivity.  When 
attacked,  it  defends  itself  with  great  determination ;  but  w  hen 
captured,  becomes  tame  in  a  few  days.  In  the  museum  of 
Vienna,  several  specimens  of  this  .Esculapian  snake  are 
preserved  alive ;  and  their  manners  arc  so  gentle  that  chil- 
dren make  play  tilings  of  them,  and  handle  them  for  hour* 
at  pleasure. 

The  ancient  Greeks  adored  the  god  of  medicine  in  va- 
rious places  under  diverse  forms,  but  frequently  in  the  gui»e 
of  a  serpent,  as  an  emblem  of  sagacity,  and  an  animal  en- 
dowed with  so  many  sanatory  qualities  that  several  Hel- 
lenic peoples  regarded  the  creature  itself  as  the  very  Deity. 
It  was  especially  so  with  the  inhabitant*  of  Epidaurus  (a 
flourishing  city  of  Peloponnesus),  who  in  a  sacred  grove,  the 
favourite  abode  of  serpents,  erected  a  magnificent  temple  in 
honour  of  these  by  us  abhorred  reptiles.  The  Roman  people, 
when  terrified  by  a  great  pestilence,  which  ravaged  the  ca- 
pital (in  their  year  461),  sent  an  embassy  to  Epidaurus  in 
search  of  this  imaginary  god,  whom  they  might  have  found 
in  sufficient  abundance  near  at  hand.  They  entertained 
these  slimy  deities  in  the  island  formed  by  the  Tiber,  and 
where  we  may  still  see  their  figure  sculptured  in  marble  in 
the  gardens  of  St  Bartholomew.4  Chandler  tells  us,  in  hi* 
Travels,  that  the  environs  of  Epidaurus  still  abound  in  harm- 
less serpents. 

The  only  other  species  we  shall  here  notice  is  Coluher 
qualer-radiatus,  remarkable  as  being  the  largest  of  the 
Ophidian  reptiles  of  Europe.  According  to  Mctaxa  (in 
his  Monograph  of  the  Serpents  of  the  Environs  of  Rome), 
it  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  seven  feet.  It  occurs  in 
Italy,  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  Dalmatia,  Hungary, 
&c.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  an  ochry-yellow  passing  into 
brown,  and  somewhat  deeper  on  the  under  surface.  Two 
lines  of  darker  brown  run  along  the  flanks,  and  a  blackish 
line  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  Thi* 
species,  in  spite  of  its  great  size  and  formidable  aspect,  is 


'  Culwbv*  Carvl.m,,  pi.  «0.  *  Omilhohpcal  A-yropAy.  VoL  i.  p  278 ;  and  BirJ,  of  A  wri™,  pL  A2. 

•  Jurcjuin,  Collrctan.it.  <"••«       «*     — »  —  «»— » 


rquin,  Collntom.  IV.  S«,  pi  26  (Fcm.),  !i7  (Mas). 

rtax..  p.  87  ;-«nd  Aldrovndw,  Srrp.  pi.  2«o.  Th»  .hove  i,  rv*  th«  .prcir,  <*!Ud  Cui  .r.«*i«pi.  bj 
one  of  Ihr  coral  snukci  of  America,—  OmmHh  irmuximm*  of  modem  minor*. 
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gentle  i 
when  so 


in  its  manners,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
seized  in  its  native  haunts.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  fields  near  Tivoli,  but  is  usually  found  on  hill- 
sides. There  is  a  passage  in  Pliny1  which  relates  that  the 
Boas  of  Italy  sometimes  attain  to  so  great  a  size  that  the 
body  of  an  infant  was  found  in  the  interior  of  one 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  spe- 
noticeu  is  certainly  the  largest  of  all  the  Roman 
but  its  natural  attributes  in  no  way  favour  the  re- 
of  this  preposterous  story.'  The  largest  species  of 
Coluber  corau  of  Surinam.  There  are  twenty- 
species  described  by  M.  Schlegel. 
Genus  Herpetodbyas.  This  genus  was  establish*]  by 
the  late  M.  Boie  for  the  reception  of  certain  species  of  Colu- 
ber (  CoL  carinatut,  See. ),  which  combine  the  aspect  and  phy- 
siognomy of  the  preceding  genus  (to  which  they  are  close- 
ly allied)  with  the  lengthened  form  and  much  of  the  habits 
of  the  arboreal  serpents.  Their  colours  are  usually  of  a 
uniform  greenish  hue,  sometimes  passing  into  brown,  or  oc- 
casionally longitudinally  rayed.  The  tail  is  generally  long 
and  slender,  a  character  which,  combined  with  the  narrow 
very  angular  abdomen,  announces  their  arboreal  dispo- 
Their  manners  are  wild  and  distrustful,  and  they 
ict  regions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
so  far  as  yet  known,  of  Africa  and  New 
ne  only  Urrp.  earindtus,  a  Bra- 
in Surinam.  It  is  remarkable 
for  having  two  central  rows  of  dorsal  scales,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  rows  forms  an  equal  number,  a 
Ophidian  order.  It  vai 
™»  Srhl 


Genus  Drtiophis.  Muzzle  slender  and  projecting.  Ge-  Kon 
neral  form  greatly  elongated,  the  body  compressed,  the  ™oa* 
abdomen  convex.    Eye  of  moderate  size.  mwfwt 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  remarkable  " 
of  the  innocuous  serpents,  their  shape  being  so  extraordi- 
narily lengthened  out,  that  many  measure  nearly  five  feet 
in  length,  and  are  yet  no  thicker  than  the  little  finger. 
Hence  their  Anglo-American  name  of  coach-whip  snakes, 
of  one  of  which,  first  described  by  Catesby,  it  was  absurdly 
believed  by  the  Indians,  "  that  it  w  ill  by  a  jerk  of  its  tail 
separate  a  man  in  two  parts."5  The  tail,  of  extreme  slender - 
ness,  always  measures  half  the  length  of  the  whole  body  ; 
and  the  muzzle  is  often  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  pointed 
proboscis.  These  reptiles  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  or  the 
countries  near  the  tropics,  in  Asia  and  the  two  Americas. 
Although  unknown  in  the  continent  of  Africa,  a  species 
(D.  lanyaha)  occurs  in  Madagascar.  The  genus  admits  of  u 
geographical  division, — those  of  the  ancient  continent  being 
characterized  by  grooved  maxillary  teeth,  and  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  elongated  horizontally,  while  such  as  inhabit  Ame- 
rica have  the  teeth  less  developed,  and  the  pupil  orbicular. 
We  may  briefly  notice  Dryiopkit  natuta  (the  Paneriki 
of  Russel),'  a  remarkable  species  of  a  beautiful  grass- 
grcen  colour  above,  the  lower  surface  paler,  and  marbled 


in  the  Ophidian  order.    It  varies  greatly  in  its 
es  nineteen  species. 
This  little  group  may  also  be  re- 
nt from  Coluber,  and  brings  us  into 
'  e  tree-serpents.  They 

in  as  far  as  their  p< 
re,  are  usually  longer 
head  is  elongated,  the 
the  body  thin  and  long 
drawn  out,  while  others  arc  more  compact  lik 
The  species  occur  in  India,  Africa,  and  America  ; 
lueertimt  is  an  European  example  well  known  in 
They  all  prefer  sandy  soils,  and  prey  chiefly  upon 
reptiles.    Green  and  brown  are  the  prevailing  coli 
though  several  are  longitudinally  rayed,  or  have  the  head 
"  by  linear  figures.    Schlegel  mentions  eight  S| 


with  red.  A  white  or  yellow  ray  extends  from  behind  the 
eye  to  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  another  very  distinct 
one  passes  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen  and  tail.  The 
muzzle  is  very  sharp,  and  is  terminated  by  a  moveable 
fleshy  appendage.  (See  Plate  IV.,  figs.  7  and  9.)  This  kind 
occurs  over  a  great  extent  of  India  and  the  great  eastern 
islands,  and  is  frequent  in  the  environs  of 
It  lives  in  trees,  and  its 

Its  bite,  however,  is  attended  by  no  other 
the  pain  of  the  wound ;  but  the 


rior  teeth,  and 
the  others,  and 
tical  plate  very  na 
it,  while 


Family  IV.— Arboreal  or  Tree-  Serpents. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  characteri*tic  of  the  great 
forests  of  the  tropical  countries  of  Asia  and  America.  They 
sre  rare  in  Africa,  still  more  so  in  New  Holland,  and  Eu- 
rope produces  only  a  few  anomalous  species.  Their 
is  in  general  extremely  elongated,  they  pass  the 
portion  of  their  time  in  trees  and  bushes,  and  prey  both  on 
birds  and  lizards. 

Genus  Dendkophis.  Body  compressed ;  abdomen  (and 
sometimes  the  tail)  angular,  and  furnished  with  very  broad 
plates;  scales  narrow  and  elongated.  Tail  very  slender. 
Head  lengthened.  Eye  large,  the  pupil  orbicular.  (See 
Plate  IV,  fig.  5.) 

These  reptiles  inhabit  both  the  western  and  eastern 
world,  but  are  rare  in  New  Holland,  and  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope. They  climb  trees  with  great  facility,  and  are  ex- 
tremely quick  in  their  general  movements.  '  They  are  fre- 
quently adorned  by  lively  colours.  Nearly  a  dozen  species 
arc  known  to  naturalists.    Schlegel  has  ten  species. 


chiefly  at  the  eyes  of  the  passers  by. 
whip-snake  (probably  not  of  this  genus)  < 
can,  where  it  is  described  as  concea'  ~ 
liagc  of  trees,  from  which  it  darts  at  c 
neral ly  also  aiming  at  the  eye.  A  bull  % 
cd  at  Dazagon  tore  up  the  ground  with  < 
died  in  half  an  hour,  foaming  at  the  moul 

•  r,— for  it  seems  to  [ 

ar,  nor  yet  from  the  i 
seems,  ■  more  than  any  other  kno 
natural  history,  to  partake  of  that  frightful  and  mysterious 
principle  of  evil,  which  tempts  our  own  species  so  <  " 
tyrannize  for  mere  wantonness  of  power."' 

The  species  already  named  as  a  native  of  1 
Dryiophu  langaha,  Schlegel,  partakes  of  those 
attributes  which  characterize  so  many  animal  products  of 

three  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  reddish-brown 
colour  above,  the  under  surface  being  of  a  deep  though 
lively  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  especially  beneath  t 
but  its  most  peculiar  character  is  seen  in  the  i 


\  the  tail  i 


is  prolonged' into  a  fleshy  appendage  of  half  an  inch  in 
length,  covered  with  small  scales,  and  of  variable  form,  be- 
ing in  some  cases  sharp-pointed,  in  others  compressed  and 
enlarged,  or  leaf-shaped.  This  curious  reptile  seems  to 
have  been  first  (we  believe  inaccurately)  described  by  M. 
Bruguieres,"  and  has  since  been  handed  about  through  va- 
It  is  classed  by  M.  Schlegel  (we  presume 
'  ),"»  among  the  innocuous,  that  is,  the 
"though  die  natives  of  I 


'  Lib.  viiL  1. 14. 

•  U^ulrmpfda  OWporrt,  U.  163,  pi.  7,  fig. 

*  Wngler.  Sap.  Bra:,  pi  7  ail 

Stbncid.  Hi*.  Amphib.  ft  151. 

10  Phytiogimmt  <ht  Snprut>,  ii  MS. 
Vol-  XIX. 


♦  Plriichman,  AW.  Cm.  \  I.  2. 

»  CnAima,  ii.  plate  54. 


d  It.  «  .SV7»»f..  plate  1 J  mil!  13. 

Lac*p.  «»«"'  Or.jp.  ii.  AW-.-Um,^,  ..,««•.,,  .-haw,  0m.  7.  K  ii..  571,  piste  127 


'  QwrMy  Point,  lii.  183. 
•  J,mrtuxl  dt  1'hyiiipir,  xi.v.  |32.  p'.ale  2. 
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jreat  dread,  from  the  belief  of  its  be- 
»  sf^ccies.'    Schickel  has  7  s|H  cit^. 


Non-v«no-  are  Said  to  hoi  1  it  in 
uoui     ing  a  highly  pnisonou 
SM-pents.      Genus  Dll-us.    Head  thick,  broad,  obtuse ;  the  body 
^  i"*/^-^  vigorous,  but  much  compressed.    Pupil  of  the  eye  usually 
vertical.    (Plate  V.,  fig.  7.) 

This  genus  comprise*  all  those  tree- serpents  which,  re- 
sembling the  Colubers  (and  so  far  differing  from  the  two 
preceding  genera)  in  the  bulkier  proportion  of  their  parts, 
are  distinguished  by  their  compressed  bodies  and  more 
slender  tails.  Both  the  size  and  colours  differ  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  species,  some  of  which  do  not  measure  more 
than  fourteen  inches,  while  others  extend  to  five  or  six  feet- 
South  America  and  the  East  Indies  arc  their  characteristic 
countries,  although  a  somewhat  anomalous  species  is  found 
in  Egypt  and  Dalmatia.  The  genuine  Dipsaa  dwell  habit- 
ually in  trees,  concealing  themselves  amid  dense  foliage, 
from  whence  they  dart  upon  their  unsuspecting  prey.  The 
largest  species  known  to  naturalists  is  Dip.  defulrophila,  a 
Javanese  reptile,  which  sometimes  measures  seven  feet  in 
length.  The  ground-colour  is  a  beautiful  lustrous  black, 
with  steel-blue  reflections,  paler  on  the  under  surface  ; 
and  the  body  is  encircled  by  from  forty-five  to  fifty  trans- 
verse  narrow  bands  of  a  fine  golden  yellow.*  Dip.  falhuc 
is,  we  presume,  the  sole  European  species, — if  the  reptile 
so  named  redly  pertains  to  our  present  genus.'  Its  habits 
offer  great  disparity,  at  least  M.  Cantraine  found  it  in  Dal- 
matia in  the  month  of  December,  creeping  slowly  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  It  had  previously  been 
found  in  the  Levant  by  Olivier,  and  was  more  recently  ob- 
served in  the  Morea  by  M.  Bory  St  Vincent.  Fleischman 
informs  us  that  it  lives  under  stones,  stirs  abroad  only  in 
the  early  morning  and  towards  evening,  avoids  water,  and 
feeds  on  insects,  lizards,  and  mice.  Twenty-five  species  of 
this  genus  are  described  by  M.  Schlegcl. 

Fatuity  V. — Fresh-water  Serpentg. 

The  members  of  this  group  are  more  or  less  allied  to  Co- 
luber in  their  organization.  They  inhabit  the  water,  or  at 
least  frequently  enter  into  that  element,  and  prefer  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  the  shores  of  lakes  to  situations  more 
remote  from  moisture.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  snakes 
endowed  with  analogous  instincts  and  manners  belong  to 
this  group,  because  the  majority  of  the  Boas,  and  almost 
all  the  Colubers,  nearly  correspond  in  their  habits  of  life, 
and  are  yet  very  dissimilar  in  their  structure.  In  this  fa- 
mily there  are  combined  those  serpents  which,  having  many 
mutual  relations  in  their  form  and  physiognomy,  constitute 
•  very  natural  assemblage,  though  by  no  means  distantly 
separated  from  all  other  subdivisions.  It  is  composed  of 
two  genera,  of  which  the  first  exhibits,  with  few  exceptions, 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  organization, — while  the  second 
is  characterized  by  several  singular  features. 

Genus  Tropidonotos.  Head  broad,  body  rather  bulky, 
abdomen  liru.nl  and  convex,  tail  short. 

The  majority  of  this  genus  inluibit  Asia,  especially  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Southern  Africa  produces  only  a 
single  species ;  Europe  two,  w  hich  occur  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  The  same  restricted  number  is 
found  in  Japan,  and  several  are  native  to  North  America. 
None  is  known  to  inhabit  either  South  America  or  New 
Holland.  Certain  species  arc  widely  distributed,  while 
others  are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  They  usuullv 
occur  along  the  shady,  wooded  bonks  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
where  they  prey  on  frogs  and  fishes.  They  swim  with  great 
dexterity,  and  are  cn|>nble  of  continuing  for  a  length  of 
Although  they  cm  both  creep 


and  climb  with  considerable  swiftness,  they  usually  prcfer  Xon.veno- 
to  escajie  from  threatened  danger  by  plunging  into  water.  ntous 
Many  species  never  remove  from  the  close  vicinity  of  that  *'rlK'"  ' 
element ;  others  inhabit  plains  subject  to  inundation  ;  and  a  v 
few  are  found  to  dwell  in  moist  umbrageous  forests,  even 
on  the  sides  and  towards  the  summits  of  high  mountains. 
Certain  species  are  gregarious ;  while  some  are  solitary, 
dwelling  in  the  deserted  holes  of  small  quadrupeds.  Such 
as  inhabit  temperate  climates  fall  into  a  lethargic  state  in 
winter.    The  whole  are  oviparous  ;  but  the  eggs  of  many, 
even  when  newly  laid,  contain  young  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable advancement.   Schlegei  describes  nineteen  species. 

The  first  species  we  shall  notice  is  Trvfniionotut  tuitrix 
(Coluber  tuttrix.  Linn.,  Natrix  torquttla,  Kay),  the  best- 
known  and  most  gcncrully-difluaed  04"  European  serpents, 
and  one  of  the  few  which  inhabit  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 
of  Britain.  We  have  exhibited  its  osteology  on  Plate 
V.,  fig.  2.  It  is  subject  to  great  variation  of  colour,  but 
the  prevailing  tint  is  a  pale  ashy-blue  tinged  with  green, 
and  relieved  by  a  series  of  black  spots  or  bands.  The 
under  surface  is  dusky  blue,  with  mottling*  of  yellowish  white. 
The  collar  is  white  or  yellow,  bordered  posteriorly  by  deep 
black  ;  and  the  plates  of  the  head  are  extremely  regular  in 
their  form.  The  length  ranges  from  two  and  a  half  to  four, 
or  occasionally  five  feet.  The  female  is  always  the  larger. 
This  reptile  has  been  studied  and  described  by  a  host  of 
European  writers.  It  is  not  characterized  by  any  wildness 
or  ferocity,  is  easily  tamed,  and  rarely  bite*  even  when 
seized.  "  II  m'est  cependant  arrive,"  aays  M.  Schlegei, 
"  qu'etant  encore  tres-jeune,  et  me  tan  t  approrhe  du  bord  d'un 
hois,  ou  une  societe  nombrcuse  de  ce*  serpens  s'etait  eta- 
blie  pour  faire  leur  ponte,  un  Tropidonote  d'une  taille  enorme 
m'attaqua  avec  fureur,  tandis  que  plusieurs  autre*  s'echap- 
paient  dans  les  trous  dont  la  terre  etait  percee.**  The 
ringed  snake,  as  our  present  specie*  i*  generally  named, 
prefers  to  take  possession  of  the  subterranean  dwelling  of 
a  mouse  or  mole  to  commencing  an  excavation  for  itself. 
Being  fond  of  warmth  and  shelter,  it  often  approaches  hu- 
man habitations,  and  readily  lays  its  eggs  in  dunghills.  Yet 
it  is  often  met  with  in  the  remotest  wilds,  or  in  thick  um- 
brageous forests,  and  sometimes  at  a  height  of  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  on  the  whole  it 
prefers  the  vicinity  of  tranquil  waters,  where  it  dives  fre- 
quently in  search  of  fishes,  as  well  as  of  frogs  and  other 
batrachian  reptiles.  Although  it  possesses  the  power  of  re- 
maining under  water  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  it  is  not  or- 
ganized for  a  continued  abode  in  that  element ;  and  when 
frequently  forced  from  shore,  its  swimming  powers  become 
exhausted,  and  it  is  "  found  drowned."  It  is  extremely 
voracious,  and  will  swallow  a  great  number  of  frogs  at  a 
meal.  It  hybernates,  in  cold  and  temperate  countries,  from 
the  month  of  October  or  November,  seeking  profoundcr 
excavations,  where  frost  can  scarcely  enter.  It  leaves  its 
retreat  in  March  or  April,  according  to  the  region  it  inha- 
bits, and  costs  its  skin  once  a  month  till  the  end  of  August. 
In  that  month  also  it  lays  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of  two 
dozen  or  more.  As  the  species  pairs  in  April,  it  follows 
that  these  eggs  take  five  months  to  be  develo|>ed  in  the  ovi- 
ducts, though  they  arc  hatched  in  about  three  weeks  after 
deposition.  Their  form  is  oval,  and  they  measure  about 
an  inch  and  three  lines  in  length.  The  young,  when  first 
visible,  measure  from  six  to  eight  inches.  This  species 
abounds  over  all  France  and  Germany.  It  docs  not  inha- 
bit the  maritime  parts  of  Holland,  but  is  common  in  Guel- 
derland  and  the  province  of  Drenthe.  It  is  well  known  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  extends  over  a  great  portion  of  temperate 


'  Cm,  M,  ui.  572.  »  It  il  tbf  TarUphu/^x  of  Fleiscaman  ■  Dim***,  pi.  1. 
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Asia,  as  far  as  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  a  common  species  in 
England,  where  it  occurs  in  woods  and  hedges,  as  well  as 
in  marshes.  Mr  Jenyns  informs  us,  that  it  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  where  it  sometimes 
attains  a  great  size.1  We  shall  merely  add,  that  it  is  eaten 
in  several  continental  countries.  CoL  viperinus,  another 
European  species,  pertains  to  this  genus  ;  as  do  alio  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  exotic  kinds,  which  we  cannot  here  so 
much  as  name. 

Genus  Homalopsis.  Body  bulky!  head  very  thick, 
muzzle  short  and  rounded  ;  eyes  and  nostrils  small,  and 
opening  upwards  ;  form  usually  cylindrical,  sometimes  slight- 
ly compressed  ;  abdomen  broad  and  convex  ;  tail  short,  co- 
nical, robust. 

This  genus  inhabits  the  great  fresh  waters  of  the  inter 
tropical  countries  both  of  Asia  and  America,  although  it 
seems  less  extended  than  the  preceding,  being  seldom  seen 
beyond  the  tropics.  A  Bengal  species  occurs  also  in  Java, 
and  a  few  are  found  identically  the  same  in  both  the  Ame- 
ricas. The  majority  attain  a  considerable  size ;  but  though 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  they  rarely  exceed  the  length  of 
four  feet.  Their  heavy  inelegant  forms,  small  insidious 
eyes,  and  large  gaping  mouths,  confer  upon  them  a  peculiar 
and  repelling  physiognomy ;  yet  they  are  quite  innocuous, 
in  spite  of  the  malignity  of  their  aspect,  a  proof  that  we 
should  never  judge  from  ajipearance.  These  are  the  most 
truly  aquatic  of  all  the  fresh-water  serpents,  passing  almost 
their  entire  lives  submerged,  and  feeding  chiefly  on  fish. 
They  are  endowed  with  great  muscular  strength  and  strong 
powers  of  locomotion  in  their  favourite  element.  Their 
colours  are  usually  dark  and  lugubrious,— a  schistose  gray, 
brown,  olive,  or  a  blackish  hue  prevailing  over  the  tipper 
surface ;  while  a  yellower  tint,  with  large  square  spots,  is 
frequent  on  the  abdominal  region.  We  are  acquainted 
with  few  details  regarding  their  habits  of  life ;  and  the  spe- 
cies are  rare  in  collection*,  probably  in  consequence  of  their 
fish-like  activity  in  the  water  rendering  their  capture  diffi- 
cult. They  are  distributed  over  a  variety  of  genera  by  dif- 
ferent naturalists ;  and  M.  Schlegel  describes  fourteen  spe- 
cies, among  which  are  included  Horn,  herptlon  (Erpcton 
tentaeulatus,  I  ~uv ),  a  serpent  remarkable  for  two  fleshy  ap- 
pendages covered  with  scales,  which  extend  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  muzzle.  (See  Plate  IV.,  lig.  4.)  The 
abdominal  plates  are  scarcely  broader  than  the  other  scales, 
and  each  is  surmounted  by  a  couple  of  ridges.  Its  native 
country  is  unknown. 

Family  VI.— Boat. 

This  family,  according  to  M.  Schlegel's  views,  compre- 
hends the  greater  number  of  those  species  which  modern 
naturalists  have  comprised  under  the  genera  Boa,  Python, 
and  Acrochordus.  It  is  one  of  the  most  natural  of  the  en- 
tire order,  and  has  been  too  often  erroneously  separated, 
merely  on  the  consideration  of  a  few  unimportant  charac- 
ters. We  here  find  species,  some  of  them  the  largest  of 
the  Ophidian  race,  distinguished  by  a  prehensile  tail,  and 
a  body  possessing  the  power  of  twisting  itself  around  other 
bodies  with  great  force  and  facility.  The  surface  is  en- 
compassed by  numerous  small  scales,  which  advance  upon 
the  fiead  and  encroach  on  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  former 


part  never  exhibits  the  regularly-tormea  plat 
Inhere,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  unusually 


ilarly-formed  plates  of  the  Co- 


vertical  position  of  the  nostrils  and  small-sized  eyes  an-  Ron 
nouncc  a  combination  of  aquatic  with  terrestrial  habits  of 
life.  The  first  genus,  that  of  Boa  properly  so  called,  is  cha- 
racterized by  simple  plates  beneath  the  tail;  the  second, 
Python,  peculiar  to  the  ancient  world,  exhibits  the  sub- 
caudal  plates  divided,  a  supernumerary  bone  on  the  upper 
margin  of  the  orbits,  and  intermaxillary  teeth  ;  the  third, 
Acrochordus,  is  destitute  of  anal  hooks,  and  has  the  surface 
entirely  covered  over  by  small  granular  unimbricated  scales. 
All  these  generic  groups  have  many  characters  in  common, 
both  in  habits  and  organization,  and  we  shall  here  point 
out  a  few  of  their  generalities. 

The  term  Boa,  according  to  Pliny,3  is  derived  from  Bos, 
because  the  young  of  these  reptiles  are  wont  to  nourish 
themselves  on  cow's  milk.4  We  are  farther  informed  by 
that  credulous  author,  of  the  great  Boa  slain  in  the  Vatican, 
within  the  abdomen  of  which  was  found  an  entire  infant. 
Linmeus  applied  the  name  to  all  serpents  provided  with 
simple  suh-caudal  plates.  It  is  obvious  that  his  genus, 
founded  on  a  character  of  such  slight  importance,  while  it 
excludes  the  Pythons,  necessarily  brings  together  several 
heterogeneous  groups.  The  defect  in  the  modem  arrange- 
ment of  these  reptiles  arises  chiefly  from  the  practice  of 
viewing  a  single  and  often  subordinate  character,  and  rid- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  forms  of  nature  in  simple  accordance 
with  its  absence  or  existence.  We  thus  find  the  Pythons 
almost  always  separated  from  the  Boos,  and  placed  in  the 
genus  Coluber,  while  the  Acrochordi,  estranged  from  both, 
comprise  two  distinct  genera,  sometimes  placed  among  ve- 
nomous serpents,  sometimes  classed  with  the  innocuous 
kinds.  "  Nos  temps,"  says  M.  Schlegel,  "  fertiles  en  inva- 
sions de  toute  sorte,  ont  vu  demembrer  la  famille  des  Boas 
en  autant  de  divisions  generiques  que  Ton  en  compte  d'es- 
peces,  qui  elles-memes  sont  multiplies  sans  le  moindre 
fondement  de  verite.  B  n'est  pas  rare  de  voir  la  meme 
espece  distribute  en  deux  ou  trois  genres  difTerens,  et  ces 
genres  places  au  hazard  panni  d'autres  Couleuvres  nu  parmi 
les  viperes."  The  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  author  just 
named,  of  studying  the  various  species,  has  led  him  to  the 
belief  that  these  are  much  less  numerous  than  generally 
supposed.  He  thinks  that  the  majority  of  such  as  exist  in 
nature  are  now  in  some  measure  known,  and  that  they  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen,  including  Acrochordus. 
Various  anomalies  exist  among  the  species  when  compared 
among  each  other.  Some  are  spread  over  a  vast  tract  of 
territory,  while  others  are  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
They  are  all,  however,  inhabitants  of  countries  either  si- 
tuate beneath  the  equator  or  near  the  tropics.  They  oc- 
cur in  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  but  none  is  found 
in  Europe,  North  America,  or  Japan.  The  South  Ame- 
rican species  are  frequent  in  collections;  those  of  the  (so- 
called)  more  ancient  countries  of  the  earth  are  rather  rare. 
Some  are  oviparous,  others  produce  their  young  alive.  The 
Boas  usually  attain,  in  truth,  to  an  enormous  size,  although 
their  actual  dimensions  fiavc  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Thus  at  the  very  name  of  Boa  constrictor  the  imagination 
is  filled  "  with  folds  voluminous  and  vast,"  although  the 
species  really  so  called  scarcely  ever  exceeds  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length.  The  largest  Ophidian  reptiles  in  the  world 
arc  Boa  murina  and  Python  Schneidcri  and  bivittatus ; 
but  it  may  be  greatly  doubted  whether  the  first  named, 
which  is  the  most  gigantic  of  all,  ever  exceeds  twenty-five 
feet  in  these  degenerate  days,  and  we  have  no 


1  British  VrrtrbraU  Animrdi,  p.  2SK5. 
»  Annnltt  des  JA.*,  ii.  280,  pi.  M  ;  Guerin,  /cuoj. 


Figured  in  Bell's  HritM  Rrpiilrt. 
ue>ii>,  Irvmy.  lUpiihK  pi.  20,  fig.  5 
*  «  Quant  aux  veritable  nerpcnn,  il  iren  est  paa  qui  machent  nScllement,  dc  memo  qu'il  est  evident  qu'sucun  nc  neut  Su.., 
opcm  le  vide  dans  la  bouche,  et  que,  par  consequent,  cVst  un  prcjugc  de  croire  que  plusirurs  de  cr»  animaux,  com  mo  les  Boas  et  les 
I'nuleurres,  puuwcnt  teUer  lr»  v»<he« ;  mitre  labsencr  des  levrcs  cbarnue*, le  detaut  de  vode  du  pslais  et  de  l'e'piglotte,  qui  rendraient 
-  impossible,  U  cut  evident  que  le«  crochets  aceres  et  recourU's  en  arriere,  qui  framissent  leurs  machoirc*  et  leur  palais, 
aient  coram*  dr.  haineSons  aux  te'tine.  des  maumiifcres  et  qu'il.  ne  pourraient  s'en  detacher.-    (Krp.  Gtn.  !.  135.) 
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that  it  was  ever  any  larger  in  former 
time*.1  1  c  recitals  of  our  travellers  have  been  too  often 
drawn,  not  from  their  own  observation  (by  no  mean*  ac- 
curate at  the  best),  but  merely  from  the  popular  belief  of 
ignorant  and  superstitious  natives.    The  Pythons  of  the 

to  twenty  feet 
ne  even  of  that 
in  some  lone- 
some forestglade,  or  murky  meadow,  might  be  afterwards 
described  as  something  super-serpentine.  Who  in  early 
life  (how  few  at  any  period)  ever  caught  a  trout  of  two 
pounds  or  a  pike  of  ten,  without  at  least  supposing  that 
the  one  weighed  four,  the  other  fifteen  ?  Yet  who  fears 
the  innocuous  finny  race,  and  how  greatly  must  doubt  and 
dismay  increase  the  seeming  dimensions  of  a  huge  lugu- 
brious reptile,  weaving  its  way  through  some  "  wild  wood, 
dingle  or  bushy  dell,"  and  dimly  seen  in  sombre  twilight 
hours,  by  snatches  of  only  four  or  five  yards  at  a  time  ? 
The  same  exaggeration  prevails  regarding  both  the  size 
of  their  natural  prey,  and  its  mode  of  capture.  The  la- 
mented Boie,  who  made  numerous  observations  on  the 
Pythons  of  Asiatic  countries,  states  that  they  particularly 
attack  only  the  smaller  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  although  in- 
dividuals of  unusual  size  sometimes  swallow  a  young  pig, 
or  that  species  of  deer  called  muntjac.  But  the  larger 
mammifcrous  animals,  and  the  human  race  more  espe- 
cially, need  entertain  no  reasonable  expectation  of  attack ; 
and  Prince  Neuwied  confirms  this  statement  of  the  la- 
mented naturalist  of  Kiel,  so  far  as  concern*  the  great 
species  of  the  New  World,  which  prey  chiefly  on  birds  and 
reptiles. 

Boas  are  said  to  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  tame.  M. 
Dieperink  of  Paramaribo  informed  M.  Schlegel  that  he 
was  in  the  practice  of  keeping  by  him  several  different 
kinds  of  live  Boas,  all  of  which  lived  in  perfect  harmony, 
both  among  themselves  and  with  other  domestic  animals. 
Professor  Keindwardt,  however,  was  witness  at  Java  to  a 
spectacle  which  proved  that  these  great  serpents  are  not 
always  as  merciful  as  they  are  strong.  A  native  of  the 
island  having  brought  to  the  Baron  Van  Der  Capellena 
huge  Python,  and  being  desirous  to  make  it  leave  a  pannier 
in  wliich  it  was  contained,  the  monster  rose  upon  him  sud- 
denly, and  inflicted  a  severe  wound,  at  once  laying  open 
the  fore-arm  throughout  its  entire  extent.  It  may  be  as 
well,  then,  upon  the  whole,  not  to  allow  the  serpents  of 
this  family  to  sleep  at  large  in  the  bed-chamber*  of  any 
other  family  where  there  are  small  children. 

The  members  of  our  present  group  seize  their  prey  sud- 
denly by  ambuscade,  usually  lying  in  wait  for  it  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  water.  They  fix  upon  it  with  their  teeth,  and 
then,  if  of  tolerable  size  or  strength,  entwine  their  folds 
around  it,  pressing  out  the  breath  of  life,  or  even  bruLsnit; 
the  body,  and  breaking  the  bones  in  piece*.  To  aid  this 
act  of  butchery,  some  of  the  species  are  said  to  keep  their 
tails  twisted  around  a  tree,  to  w  hich  they  drag  their  reluc- 
tant victim, — making  use  at  the  same  time  of  the  hard  and 
gnarled  trunk  to  give  a  still  stronger  stringency  to  their 
dreadful  coils,  while  the  faint-hearted  prey 


When  the  animal  attacked  is  of  smaller  size,  it  is  merely  Xon-vcno- 
mouthed,  always  head  foremost,  covered  with  saliva  to  ha*- 
ten  putrefaction  and  aid  deglutition,  and  afterwards  swal- 
lowed at  leisure.  These  gigantic  reptiles  arc  endowed  with 
great  muscular  force,  which,  however,  they  rarely  exercise 
in  a  state  of  captivity.  They  seem  extremely  lethargic 
when  imported  into  Europe ;  many  of  them,  if  not  gentle 
in  their  manners,  at  least  cannot  be  induced  to  bite  by  any 
provocation  ;  their  movements  are  very  slow,  they  rarely 
eat,  and  the  majority  indeed  die  after  a  few  months'  confine- 
ment, without  having  tasted  food. 

The  following  curious,  and  we  doubt  not  accurate,  ac- 
count of  tile  swallowing  powers  of  one  of  the  great  Asiatic 
serpents,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr  Macleod.  He  calls  the 
species  Boa  cotutrictor,  which,  as  it  was  captured  in  Bor- 
neo, it  could  not  be.  It  belonged,  we  presume,  to  the 
genus  Python,  and  measured  sixteen  feet  in  length  by  about 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference.  We  shall  make  no  apo- 
logy for  the  size  of  the  ensuing  extract,  as  it  so  clearly  il- 
lustrates the  peculiar  manners  and  the  mode  of 
of  these  Boa-like  serpents. 

"  The  live  stock  for  his  use  during  the  passage, 
ing  of  six  goats  of  the  ordinary  size,  were  sent  with  him  on 
board,  five  being  considered  as  a  fair  allowance  for  as  many 
months.    At  an  early  period  of  the  voyage  we  had  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  talent  in  the  way  of  eating,  which  was  pub- 
licly performed  on  the  quarter-deck,  upon  which  he  was 
brought.  The  sliding  door  (of  his  cage)  being  opened,  one 
of  the  goats  was  thrust  in,  and  the  door  of  the  cage  shut. 
The  poor  goat,  as  if  instantly  aware  of  all  the  horror*  of  it* 
perilous  situation,  immediately  began  to  utter  the  most 
piercing  and  distressing  cries,  butting  instinctively  at  the 
same  time  with  its  head  towards  the  serpent,  in  self-defence. 
The  snake,  which  at  first  appeared  scarcely  to  notice  the 
poor  animal,  soon  began  to  stir  a  little,  and  turning  hi* 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  goat,  he  at  length  fixed  a  deadly 
and  malignant  eye  on  the  trembling  victim,  whose  agony 
and  terror  seemed  to  increase ;  for,  previous  to  the  snake 
seizing  hi*  prey,  it  shook  in  every  limb,  but  still  continuing 
iu  unavailing  show  of  attack,  by  butting  at  the  serpent, 
which  now  became  sufficiently  animated  to  prepare  for  the 
banquet.    The  first  operation  was  that  of  darting  out  his 
forked  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  rearing  a  little  his 
head  }  then  suddenly  seizing  the  goat  by  the  fore  leg  with 
his  mouth,  and  throw  ing  it  dow  n,  it  was  encircled  in  an  in- 
stant in  his  horrid  folds.  So  quick,  indeed,  and  so  instanta- 
neous was  the  act,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  fol- 
low the  rapid  convolution  of  his  elongated  body.    It  wa* 
not  a  regular  screw-tike  turn  that  was  formed,  but  resem- 
bling rather  a  knot,  one  part  of  the  body  overlaying  the 
,  as  if  to  add  weight  to  the  muscular  pressure,  the 
effectually  to  crush  his  object.    During  this  time  he 
to  grasp  with  his  fangs,  though  it  appeared  un 
unnecessary  precaution,  that  part  of  the  animal  which  he 
had  first  seized.    The  poor  goat,  in  the  mean  time,  conti- 
nued its  feeble  and  half-ttijied  cries  for  some  minutes,  but 
they  soon  became  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  last  it  ex- 
pired.   The  snake,  however,  retained  it  for  a  considerable 
in  his  grasp  after  it  wa*  apparently  motionless.  He 


1  Unable  aa  we  are  eitber  to  ronflrm  or  contradict,  from  personal  experience,  the  reported  observations  of  travellers  regarding  the 
supposed  dimensions  of  these  huge  reptiles,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  stating  the  different  opinions  which  prevail  upon  the  sub- 
ject, however  hreconcileable  these  may  sometimes  seem  with  each  other.  Tito  following  quotation  rather  favours  the  idea  of  their 
great  size  and  unexampled  voracity.  ■  In  the  Dutch  colonies  of  the  East  Indies,  Andre  Clever  purchased  of  the  hunters  of  the 
country  an  enormous  serpent,  in  the  body  of  which  he  found  a  deer  of  middle  age,  altogether  entire,  with  iu  skin  and  limbs.  In  an- 
other individual  of  the  same  species,  also  examined  by  the  traveller,  a  wild  he-goat  was  found,  with  its  horns ;  and  a  third  had  evi- 
dently  swallowed  a  porcupine  with  iu  quills.  He  adds,  that  a  pregnant  woman  also  became  tie  prey  of  a  reptile  of  the  same  genus 
in  the  island  of  Ambnvn* ;  and  that  this  kind  is  sometimes  kept  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  buffaloes  in  the  kingdom  of  Aracan, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bengal.  We  need  hardly  be  astonished  at  this,  when  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.Siegen,  one  of  the  governors  of 
Brazil,  in  the  seventeenth  centurj,  assures  us  that  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness  of  stags  and  other  equallv  voluminous  ruamtmfera, 
whlrehe  «mm*n!w"T.ritTu^  "  *****  '1'¥W,rcd  in  lhi*  mannt'r>  hi  W  region  of  South  America 
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then  slowly  and  cautiously  unfolded  himself,  till  the  goat  Ungled  by  a  tree,  and  the  man  being  armed  with  a  knife,  Non.vcno- 

fell  dead  from  his  monstrous  embrace,  when  he  began  to  had  presence  of  mind  to  inflict  several  severe  gashes  on  n,ou* 

prepare  himself  for  swallowing  it.    Placing  his  mouth  in  the  neck  and  throat,  which  enabled  him  to  disengage  him- .  ^"j*", 

front  of  the  dead  animal,  he  commenced  by  lubricating  with  self  from  the  dreadful  coils  which  were  closing  fast  around  v 

his  saliva  that  part  of  the  goat ;  and  then  taking  iu  muzzle  him.  But  he  remained  lame  for  life,  in  consequence  of  the 

into  his  mouth,  which  had,  and  indeed  always  has,  the  ap-  wound  and  heavy  pressure  inflicted  by  the  jaws, 
pearancc  of  a  raw,  lacerated  wound,  he  sucked  it  in  as  far  as      The  natural  colours,  which  are  various  in  this  family, 

the  horns  would  allow.  These  protuberances  opposed  some  disappear  speedily  after  death.    Some  are  brown  upon  a 

little  difficulty,  not  so  much  from  their  extent,  as  from  their  yellowish  ground,  others  exhibit  a  i 


points;  however,  they  also  in  a  very  short  time  disappeared,  red  prevails  among  certain  species,  while  a  few  are  nearly 
that  is  to  say,  externally  ;  but  their  progress  was  still  to  be  black.    Almost  all  are  more  or  less  spotted  i  and  it  " 


traced  very  distinctly  on  the  outside,  threatening  every  mo-  been  observed  that,  unlike  the  smaller  tribes  of  I 
mcnt  to  protrude  through  the  skin.  The  victim  had  now  de-  these  markings  continue  equally,  or  rather  more  distinct,  as 
scendedasfarastheshouldersianditwasanastonishingsight  the  individual  increases  in  years.  The  body  of  the  Boas  is 
to  observe  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  snake's  muscles  thickest  at  the  middle,  Upers  towards  either  end,  and  is 
when  stretched  to  such  an  unnatural  extent,— an  extent  always  considerably  compressed.  The  abdomen  is  broad, 
which  must  have  utterly  destroyed  oil  muscular  power  in  and  slightly  convex  or  keeled.  The  tail  is  shaped  like  the 
any  animal  that  was  not,  like  himself,  endowed  with  very  body,  but  is  more  slender,  not  very  conical,  and  usually 

terminates  in  a  blunted  point  It  is  always  prehensile,  that 
is,  possesses  the  power  of  rolling  inwards  unon  itself,  or 

the  effect  of  a  contractile  muscular  power,  assisted  by  two  are  narrower  than  usual.    There  are  sometim 

rows  of  strong,  hooked  teeth.  With  all  this,  he  must  be  so  to  seventy  ranges  of  scales,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 

formed  as  to  be  able  to  suspend,  for  a  time,  his  respiration ;  abdominal  plates.  The  number  of  these,  however,  is  greater 

for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  process  or  breathing  in  the  Boas  of  the  ancient  world  than  among  the  American 

could  be  carried  on  while  the  mouth  and  throat  were  so  species,  which  moreover  differ  in  several  other  respects ; 

completely  stuffed  and  expanded  by  the  body  of  the  goat,  while  the  genus  Acrochnrdut  is  distinguished  from  all  its 

scales  which  clothe  the 


peculiar  faculties  of  expansion  and  action  at  the 
When  his  head  and  neck  had  no  other  appea 
that  of  a  serpent's  skin,  stuffed  almost  to  bursting,  still  the  forming 
of  the  muscles  were  evident,  and  his  power  of  general 


miplctcly  stuffed  anil  expanded  by  the  body  ot  the  goat,  while  the  genus  Acroch 
id  the  lungs  themselves  (udmitting  the  trachea  to  be  ever  congeners  by  the  small 
•  hard)  compressed,  as  they  must  liave  been,  by  its  pas-  entire  surface,  and  of  wi 


which  a  double  series  prevails  i 
the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  forming  a  kind  of  project- 


w  The  whole  operation  of  completely  gorging  the  goat  ing  ridge  or  keel, 
occupied  about  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  ;  at  the  end      The  head  of  the  Boas  is  always  distinguishable  from  the 
of  which  time  the  tumefaction  was  confined  to  the  middle 


of  which  time  the  tumefaction  was  confined  to  the  middle  trunk,  being  thick,  rather  lengthened,  conical,  depressed, 
part  of  the  body,  or  stomach,  the  superior  parts,  which  had  and  terminated  by  a  muzzle  for  the  most  part  el 
been  so  much  distended,  having  resumed  their  natural  di-  truncated  at  the  point.    The  eyes 


j  having  resumed  their  natural  di-  truncated  at  the  point.  The  eyes  arc  placed  at 
He  then  coiled  himself  up  again,  and  lay  quietly  tancc  from  the  nostrils,  and  are  lateral  in  the  1 
in  his  usual  torpid  state  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  species,  of  which  the  head  is  flattened  above,  and  more  or 
when,  his  last  meal  appearing  to  be  completely  digested  and  less  angular  on  the  sides ;  but  the  more  aquatic  kinds  have 
dissolved,  he  was  presented  with  another  goat,  which  he  the  eyes  rather  vertical.  These  organs  are  always  small 
"  illed  and  devoured  with  equal  facility."'  in  our  present  family,  and,  excepting  Acrocfordus,  have  the 

As  Uie  vessel,  which  was  sailing  from  Batavia  to  Eng.  pupil  horizontally  elongated.  The  nostrils  are  broad,  close- 
ly approached  to  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  in  some  are 
placed  upon  iu  summit.    They  open  upwards  in  the  genus 


land,  approached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  gigantic  rep-  ly  approached  to  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  in  some  are 
tile  began  to  droop,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  from  the  in- 


creasing cold.    It"  refused  to  kill  some  fowls  which  were  just  named,  and  assume  a  tubular  form.    All  the 

dis-  are  provided  v 


presented,  and  died  before  reaching  St  Helena.  On  dis-  are  provided  with  palatine  teeth,  nearly  as  much  developed 
section,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  found  to  be  "  exco-  as  the  maxillary  ones ;  but  there  are  no  intermaxillary  teeth 
riated  and  pierced  by  worms!"  Nothing  of  either  goat  re-  except  among  the  Pythons.  The  glands  of  the  head  are 
d  except  a  single  horn.  During  a  prior  captivity  of  less  developed  in  this  family  than  among  the  majority  of 
months  at  Whidah,  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  Mr  Ophidian  reptiles. 

;od  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  observing  snakes      Genus  Boa.  No  intermaxillary  teeth.  Space  between  the 


opportunities  of  observing  snakes  Genus  Boa.  No  intermaxillary  teeth.  Space 

"  double  the  size  of  the  one  just  described."    These  kill-  orbits  formed  solely  by  the  frontals  properly  so  called.  Sub- 

ed  their  prey  in  the  same  manner;  but  from  their  supe-  caudal  plates  simple.4   (See  Plate  IV.,  figs.  8-11.) 

rior  bulk  were  capable  of  swallowing  much  larger  animals  This  restricted  genus  include*  the  largest  of  Ophidian 

than  either  goats  or  sheep.    Governor  Abson,  who  had  re-  reptiles,  and  although  composed  chiefly  of  South  American 

sided  for  nearly  forty  years  at  Fort  William,  a  settlement  snakes,  it  also  contains  three  Asiatic  species,  which,  though 

of  the  African  Company,  used  to  describe  some  desperate  of  much  smaller  size,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 

struggles  which  had  taken  place  between  these  great  ser-  a  geographical  division. 

pents  and  various  wild  beasts,  as  well  as  smaller  cattle.   A  Boa  conUrictor,  Linn,  is  a  middle-sized  species,  which 


negro  herdsman  was  once  seized  by  the  thigh,  but  the  mon-  rarely  exceeds  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet*  It  is  of  a 
stcr,  in  attempting  to  entwine  itself  around  him,  got  en-  reddish  tint,  elegantly  marked  by  irregular  ; 


i 


fiydae  o/tkf  A)n*r,  p.  290. 


'  This  is  the  prevailing  character  of  these  parts,  although  we  find  in  this,  as  In  manv  other  cases,  a  difficulty  In  seizing  upon  single 

eral  divided  plates  in  the  nib-caudal  region  of  the* 


determinate  feature*  of  constant  application.  Thus  we  sometimes  meet  with  several  divided  plates  in  the  tub-caudal  region  oftbew 
to  called  Boas. 

*  The  true  B.  constiictor  is  often  confounded  with  the  more  gigantic  B.  mmniu,  and  its  dimensions  have  in  consequence  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  "We  doubt  if  any  existing  species  ever  attains  to  the  alleged  size  of  the  so-called  B.  emttlrU-ior.  Mr  Swain, 
son,  however,  .ho  has  travelled  in  South  America,  and  is  himselfa  zealous  student  of  the  fact,  of  zoology,  both  as  recordei  in  h»,4.s 
and  as  existing  in  nature,  states  that  the  young  individuals  frequent  in  our  menageries  are  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  to  the 
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Non-veno- brownish  block,  and  other  hues,  and  is  subject  to  a  great 
roou*  variety  of  aspect,  so  fiir  as  colour  is  concerned.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  well  clmractcrized  by  the  small  smooth  scales  which 
cover  both  head  and  body,  and  of  which  there  are  sixty- 
seven  rows.  The  head  is  heart-shaiied,  and  the  tail  short. 
Abdominal  plates  <J4U,  caudal  fifty-eight.  This  species  is  na- 
tive to  the  intertropical  countries  of  South  America,  and  not 
only  have  its  size  and  voracity  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
but  many  traits  have  been  applied  to  it  which  truly  belong 
only  to  the  Pythons  of  the  ancient  continent.  Thus  the 
very  name  of  Berin,  bestowed  upon  it  by  Lacepede,  is  bor- 
rowed from  what  Bosnian  relates  of  the  worship  accorded 
by  the  negroes  to  certain  African  reptiles.  It  is  met  with 
in  Surinam  and  Brazil,  in  woody  districts  being  sometimes 
seen  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  sometimes  con- 
cealed in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  or  beneath  an  ancient  trunk. 
It  is  feared  by  no  one,  is  often  killed  with  a  short  walking- 
stick,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jiboya.  It 
feeds  on  small  and  middle-sized  mammalia,  such  as  mice,  rats, 
agoutis,  pacas  and  capybaras,  as  well  as  on  various  reptiles. 
A  hunter,  however,  assured  the  Prince  of  Neuwied,  that 
his  dog  on  one  occasion  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  a 
Boa  of  this  species,  had  he  not  contrived  to  shoot  it  during 
the  combat.  The  true  constrictor  does  not  enter  the  water. 
The  Brazilians  take  it  by  means  of  gins  and  employ  its 
skin  for  making  boots  and  saddle-cloths.  They  also  use  its 
fat.  All  engraved  representations  of  this  species,  having 
been  made  from  ill-prepared  museum  specimens,  are  worse 
than  indifferent-1 

The  rat-eating  Boa,  B.  marina.  Linn.  (B.  Anaconda, 
Daud."  B.  aquatica,  Neuw.5),  is  the  largest  Ophidian  rep- 
tile of  America,  and  probably  the  most  gigantic  of  known 
species.  It  is  distinguished  in  Brazil  by  the  title  of  Cucv- 
riubu,  and  passes  a  great  portion  of  its  time  in  the  water, 
either  swimming  about  in  various  directions,  or  floating 
lazily  with  the  current.  It  dives  with  great  dexterity,  can 
remain  for  a  length  of  time  beneath  the  surface,  and  is  said 
to  prey  on  fish  as  well  as  quadrupeds.  It  is  tenacious  of 
life,  and  is  killed  by  the  natives  either  with  bow  or  musket 
in  the  water,  or  with  sticks  when  met  with  on  shore,  where 
its  movements  are  somewhat  sluggish.  Both  its  skin  and 
fat  are  used  for  various  purposes,  and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by 
the  Botocudes.  M.  Fermin  measured  one  which  had  at- 
tained the  length  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  feet ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Neuwied  was  assured  by  the  natives  that  it  is 
<il  ten  much  longer,  although  he  himself  never  saw  one  above 
twenty  feet.  This  species  exhibits  less  varied  markings 
than  the  preceding.  The  general  hue  of  the  upper  parts 
is  sooty  brown,  with  two  rows  of  orbicular  blackish  spots 
along  the  back.  The  under  surface  and  sides  are  of  an 
ochry  yellow,  tile  latter  marked  with  a  double  row  of  ir- 
regular eye-shaped  spots  which  confound  themselves  with 
numerous  aquarer  spots  upon  the  belly.  The  nostrils  are 
vertical,  the  eyes)  alto  directed  upwards.    The  head  is  of 


Abdominal  von-vmo- 

mniin 


an  elongated  form,  with  a  rounded  muzzle 
plates  i<50,  caudal  sixty- six. 

The  other  species  of  this  genus  arc  B,  cenchria,  eanina  , 
(Plate  IV.  figs.  8-11),  hortuiana  from  South  America;  B. 
Dttssumtrrt.  from  a  small  island  near  the  Mauritius ;  B. 
rartnata,  from  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea;  //.  eonica, 
from  Bengal ;  and  //.  ntrlanura,  from  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Schlegel  describes  nine  specie*. 

(ienus  Python.  Several  intermaxillary  teeth.  Upper 
portion  of  the  orbit  formed  by  a  particular  bone  incased 
among  the  three  frontal*,  and  named  super-orbital  bv  Cu- 
vier.  Sub-caudal  plates  usually  divided.  Lips  hollowed 
out  in  front.  Plates  of  the  head  larger  and  more  regular 
than  in  Boa.  (Sec  Plate  I  \\  figs.  I  6,  1  c,  and  3;  and  Plate 
V.,  fiz.  5.) 

This  genus  was  established  by  M.  Daudin  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  great  serpents  of  the  ancient  world.  Brown, 
black,  and  yellow,  are  their  prevailing  colours.  Certain  of 
the  species  equal  (some  say  exceed)  the  Boas  of  America 
in  size,  for  example  the  Vlar-$atca  ( Pt,t/»m  hintiatut, 
Kliul, — Col.  Jamnicus,  Shaw).  This  specie?  is  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  relieved  by  a  pattern  of  broad  alternate  hrnwn  spots. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  margined  by  two  rays  of  the  ground 
colour.  The  flanks  are  variously  adorned  bv  black  and 
while,  and  the  under  surface  is  marked  by  deep  square 
spots.  There  are  sixty-three  ranges  of  smooth  small  scales, 
270  abdominal  and  seventy  caudal  plates.  This  great  rep- 
tile is  spread,  according  to  M.  Schlegel,  over  a  vast  extent 
of  territory,  being  known  to  occur  from  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  over  the  whole  of  intertropical  Asia,  as  far  east 
as  China  and  the  island  of  Java.  It  is  said  to  attain  the 
length  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  individuals  of  twenty  feet 
in  length  have  been  seen  and  described  by  trustworthy 
naturalists.  A  fine  specimen  lived  for  some  time  in  Hol- 
land, and  was  observed  to  be  slow  in  its  movements,  mild 
in  its  temper,  and  never  inclined  to  bite  even  when  pro- 
voked. It  was  kept  in  a  large  box  enveloped  in  woollen 
cloths  where  it  lay  in  continued  tranquillity,  and  suffered 
itself  to  be  drawn  out  for  frequent  exhibition  without  ma- 
nifesting any  signs  of  anger  or  impatience.  We  suspect 
that  the  senses  of  this,  and  of  other  large  tropical  snakes  are 
so  far  benumbed  by  the  change  of  climate  in  Europe  as  to 
produce  stupefaction  rather  than  Lameness.  The  specimen 
in  question  was  presented  with  food  every  eight  days  which, 
however,  it  often  refused  for  several  successive  times.  It 
was  most  easily  excited  to  cat  by  the  sight  of  a  live  rabbit, 
into  the  head  of  which  it  would  fix  its  teeth,  and  then,  pla- 
cing it  within  a  fold  of  its  body,  deprived  it  almost  instantly 
of  life.  After  the  commission  of  this  murder,  it  was  in  no 
hurry  to  swallow  its  victim,  but  sometimes  licked  it  for  a 
while,  occasionally  taking  two  or  three  hours  to  effect  the 
final  deglutition.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Pedda-poda 
of  Dr  Kussel,  called  rock-snake  by  the  Anglo-Indians.* 

We  do  not  happen  to  know  to  what  extent  this  or  any 


Serpents. 


adults.  "  which  have  been  often  found  to  exceed /orfy/fff  in  length"  (Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  vol.  cxvi.  p.  143).  Yet  he  does  not  state  this 
as  s  result  of  observation,  or  as  connected  with  his  own  knowledge  as  welt  ss  belief.  A  single  specimen  of  such  gigantic  reptile  would 
be  the  wonder  of  Kurope,  and  would  make  a  fortune  for  Its  owner.  A  Dutch  friend  of  Mr  Waterloo**  killed  a  Boa  (be  does  not  say 
of  whst  specie*)  twenty-two  feet  long,  with  a  pair  of  stag's  horns  in  its  mouth.  It  had  •wallowed  the  stag,  but  could  not  swallow 
the  horns  (at  which  we"  are  not  much  surpriwd ),  and  so  had  to  wait  in  patience  with  that  uncomfortable  mouthful  till  it*  stomach  had 
digested  the  body,  "  and  then  the  horn*  would  drop  out"  It  vu  in  thi»  expecUnt  plight  that  the  Dutchman  found  it,  as  he  was 
going  in  bis  can  or  up  the  river,  and  aent  a  ball  through  its  head  ( fTamdrringt  in  s,,uth  America,  third  ediL  p.  20»).  The  large  serpent 
bagged  by  Mr  Waterton,  after  "  a  sharp  fray  in  the  den,  the  rotten  sticks  flying  on  all  side*,  and  each  )iarty  struggling  for  superiority,** 
measured  rather  more  than  fourteen  feel  in  length.  It  was  of  the  kind  called  Contannnra,  a  rare  species  *nd  so  tnurh  thicker  in  pro. 
portion  to  it*  length  than  any  other  snuke  of  the  forest,  that  an  individual  of  the  extent  just  slated  "  ia  as  thick  a*  a  common 
llor      •  —  *  "    **-  *   —  ■■-■-"■«----«■—■■ 


oa  of  iwenty-four."    Its  jaws  are  so  extensile,  that  Mr  Waterton,  after  skinning  his  specimen,  could  easily  get  his  head 


•  See  S.heuchzer,  BMia  Saetn,  pi.  746,  fig.  1  :_Loc<<p.  Qnad  Ovtm.  ii.  pi.  16,  fig.  I  :_Daudin,  Reptile,,  v.  pi.  H2.  fig.  1.  There  are 
arious  flguresof  our  B.  mmttrkl*  in  Seba's  Theuum,,  and  from  tlieae  Ijiurenli  seems  to  have  composed  such  spec.es  as  I 


r  B.  «wu<rirter  in  Seba1*  The,„urn,,  and  from  I 
f.nmoeisrinn,.  Hex  uranium,  divMifcoaw,  and  several  olLcr*. 

•  HeptUe,,  v.  101.  PLCS  s  AhlAUL  Umi,  ij  p,  ,  an(1  BrUr  2M. 

>  umcrou*  nniuuial  apeeies  have  arisen  from  the  superficial  observance  of  different  varieties  of  this  I'vthon.  See  ltusacl's  Scr. 
jf  nlt,  pi.  20,  23,  24,  and  29 ;  and  Daudin'a  Heytile,.  v.  pi.  64,  fig.  1,  and  pi.  SB,  fig.  4. 
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lum-vcno-  other  specie*  of  Pytlion  may  have  attained  in  ancient  times, 
but  it  is  probably  from  tome  misconceived  view  of  our  pre- 
sent specie*  that" the  marvellous  traditions  regarding  almost 
immeasurable  serpents  have  been  derived.  Who  has  not  read 
of  that  enormous  reptile  which  Hiread  dismay  even  through  a 
Unman  army?  It  is  thus  related  by  Valerius  Maximus,  from 
one  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been 
recorded  at  greater  length.  "  And  since  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  uncommon  phenomena,  we  may  here  mention  die 


says. 

Of  SO 

of  Attilius  Regulus 


ching  up  several  soldiers  with  its  < 


of  the  river ;  and 


and  devouring  them,  and  killing  several  more  by  striking 
and  squeezing  them  by  the  spine  of  iu  tail,  was  at  length 
destroyed  by  assailing' it  with  all  the  force  of  military  en 
gines  and  showers  of  stones,  after  it  had  withstood  the  at 
tack  of  their  spears  and  darts  ;  tlmt  it  was  regarded  by  tlx 


at- 

regarded  by  the 

whole  army  as  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  even  Car- 
thage itself;  and  that  die  whole  adjacent  region,  being  taint- 
ed with  the  pestilential  effluvia  proceeding  from  its  remains, 
and  the  waters  with  its  blood,  the  Korean  army  was  obliged 
to  move  its  station :  he  also  adds,  that  the  skin  of  the  mon- 
ster, measuring  120  feet  in  length,  was  sent  to  Rome  as  a 
trophy."  The  learned  Frienshemius,  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  living  a  thousand  years  or  two  after  the  " ' 
rian  of  the  Punic  war,  has  given  a  still  more 
account  of  this  bloody  broil  in  his  Snppten 
He  there  informs  us,  that  ■  it  caused  so  much  trouble  to 
Regulus,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  contest  the  posses- 
sion of  the  river  with  it,  by  employing  the  whole  force  of 
hi,  army ;  during  which  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers 
were  lost,  while  the  serpent  could  neither  be  vanquished  nor 
"  the  strong  armour  of  its  scales  easily  repelling 
of  all  the  weapons  that  were  directed  against  it ; 

was  had  to  battering  engines,  with 
r  of  a  fortified 
Several  dis- 

against  it  without  success,  till  it*  back 
being  broken  by  an  immense  done*  (we  admire  detailed  ac- 
counts of  ancient  actions),  "  the  formidable  monster  began 
to  lose  iu  powers,  and  was  yet  with  difficulty  destroyed, 
after  having  diffused  such  a  horror  among  the  army,  that 
they  confessed  they  would  rather  attack  Carthage  itself  than 
such  another  monster."  Probably  such  another  was  nut 
then  at  hand,  and  wc  believe  has  never  been  seen  since  ; 
but  the  anecdote  itself  holds  out  great  encouragement  to 
modern  travellers.  It  is,  we  doubt  not,  to  Pylhon  biviUatus 
that  Bosnian  and  other  writers  refer,  when  they  mention 
the  religious  veneration  with  which  some  great  African  ser- 
pents are  regarded  by  the  natives.  But  we  must  conclude 
our  imperfect  notice  of  this  genus  by  stating,  that  of  the 
remaining  species,  P.  Sehneideri  (Plate  IV.,  fig.  3,  and 
Plate  " 


Genus  AcnocnoitDUs.  Head  rounded,  eyes  extremely 
II,  rather  vertical,  pupil  orbicular,  nostrils  tubular,  nearly 
J,  opening  forwards  or  upwards.  Tail  strongly  pre- 
and,  in  common  with  the  trunk,  compressed.  Anal 
hooks  wanting.  Whole  body  covered  by  small  »cales  and 
the  abdomen  furnished  with  a  kind  of  keel  beset  with  scales. 
Teeth  as  in  the  Boas  proper. 

The  anomalous  reptiles  of  our  present  genus  may  be  said 
to  combine  the  characters  of  the  Boas  and  sea-serpents. 
Their  dentition  resembles  that  of  the  former,  while  the 


position  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  the  compact  closure  of  the 
npressed  form  of  the  body,  the  existence  of  the 
crest,  and  absence  of  anal  hooks,  assimilate  them 
They  are,  however,  easily  distinguished  by 
Want  of  attention  to  the 


to  the  latter. 


serpent  so  eloquently  and  accurately  (!)  recorded  by  Livy, 
who  says,  that  near  the  river  Bagrada  in  Africa,  a  snake 
a  magnitude  as  to  prevent  the 
I  rum  the  use 


the  arrangement  of  the  species,  which  are  very  few  in 
r.    They  inhabit  the  intertropical  countries  of  Asia, 


are  extremely  aquatic  in  their  propensities,  and  are  cxtcrnal- 
lishcd  by  a  somewhat  sombre  colouriug, — brown 
hue  being  the  prevailing  tints.  The  Ja- 
species,  Acrochordut  Jitvanicus,  is  of  a  deep  earthen- 
,  irregularly  marbled.  Its  form  is  thick,  the 
id  obtuse,  the  tail  slender  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts.  It  attains  a  total  length  of  eight  feet,  with  tile 
f  a  man's  arm,  and  was  first  described  by  Horn- 
a  specimen  taken  in  a  large  pepper-ground  near 
in  Java.1  Ac.fasciatus  is  also  of  a  brown  colour, 
but  with  paler  bands  upon  the  sides,  the  general  form  much 
more  tlender,  and  the  dimensions  considerably  less.'  It  is 
more  extended  in  its  distribution  tlian  the  preceding,  being 
found  in  Pondicherry,  New  Guinea.  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Timor.  It  forms  (it  is  said  erroneously)  the  genus  Cliersy- 
drut  of  Baron  Cuvier,— the  great  French  naturalist  having 
been  informed  by  M.  Leschenhault  that  the  snake  in  ques- 
tion was  extremely  poisonous,  and  dwelt  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  of  Java.  The  accuracy  of  the  I 
No 


SECOND  PRIMARY  DIVISlON_VENO.VtOUS  SER- 
PENTS. 

Family  L—Colubriform  Venomous  Serpents. 

The  poisonous  species  here  assembled,  although  provided 
with  envenomed  fangs,  so  nearly  resemble  the  Colubers  in 
their  general  external  forms  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  them 
by  an  inexperienced  eye.  They  also  partake  in  some  points 
of  the  features  of  the  sea-serpents,  but  are  distinguished  by 
wanting  the  flattened  tail ;  while  from  the  concluding  family 
of  venomous  serpents  properly  so  called,  they  are  kept  apart 
by  the  bulkier  proportions,  thick  triangular  head*,  vertical 
pupils,  and  carinated  scales,  which  characterize  the  species 
last  alluded  to.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  those  rigorous  and  distinct  demarcations  which  so  many 
lovers  of  nature  desire  to  establish,  but  which  so  few  can 
find,  occur  as  seldom  here  as  in  other  departments  of  zoo- 
logy,—several  species  in  each  family  showing  a  strong  ten- 
dency of  transition  towards  another. 

The  reptiles  of  our  present  family  have  a  more  slenderly 
elongated  form  than  those  of  other  poisonous  groups.  Their 
trunk  is  in  general  a  good  deal  drawn  out,  sometimes  cylin- 
drical, or  slightly  compressed.  Their  tail,  like  that  of  all 
poisonous  species,  is  rather  short,  conical,  and  rounded  at 
the  extremity.  Their  head,  almost  always  of  nearly  equal 
dimensions  with  the  neck,  is  small,  short,  and  obtuse  at  the 
extremity.  The  eyes  are  rather  small,  sometimes  vertical, 
the  pupil"  always  orbicular.  The  nostrils,  always  lateral  and 
rather  open,  are  pierced  in  a  large  plate  on  each  side  of  the 
muzzle.  The  scales  are  not  numerous,  of  medium  size,  and 
alwavs  smooth, — except  in  Xcja  lt<rmackaUs,  in  which  they 
seem"  surmounted  by  a  keel.  The  abdomen  is  constantly 
convex,  and  furnished  with  plates  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  the  species.  But  what  particularly  charac- 
terizes this  family  is,  that  all  the  genera  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed have  the  crown  of  the  head  covered  by  nine  plates. 
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Venomoui  modelled  after  the  type  of  those  of  Coluber.    The  poison 
Serpent*,  apparatus  is  much  less  developed  than  among  other  venom- 
v— -v'"""'  ous  kinds ;  but  the  fangs,  though  short,  are  strong.  The 
species  inhabit  the  warmer  countries  of  both  the  New  and 
Old  World,  but  do  not  occur  in  Europe.    They  form  three 
generic  groups,  as  after  mentioned. 

Genus  Elaps.  Body  slender  and  cy  lindrical,  of  nearly 
equal  size  throughout,  and  usually  encompassed  by  fifteen 
rows  of  broad,  smooth  scales.  Head  elongated,  and  not 
strongly  distinguishable  from  the  trunk. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Schneider,'  and  now  con- 
tains all  those  slender-bodied  venomous  kinds,  which  by 
their  elongated  forms  remind  us  of  Tortrix  and  Calamaria. 
They  attain  to  no  great  size,  seldom  reaching  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  and  scarcely  exceeding  a  finger's  thickness 
in  diameter.  Their  colours  are  often  bright  and  beautiful, 
a  combination  of  red  and  black  being  frequent  among  them. 
They  prefer  countries  covered  by  an  abundant  vegetation, 
concealing  themselves  amid  the  herbs  of  the  meadows,  or 
the  loftier  luxuriance  of  the  forest;  and  with  this  circum- 
stance we  may  connect  the  fact,  that  only  a  single  species 
is  found  in  Africa,  all  the  others  occurring  in  tropical  Ame- 
rica, New  Holland,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Bengal, — 
the  latter  country,  however,  producing  likewise  only  a  soli- 
tary instance  in  Etaps  trimaeulatut.  Their  agility  is  by  no 
means  great,  and  they  prey  chiefly  on  other  reptiles, — birds 
being  probably  too  active,  quadrupeds  too  large,  and  fish 
too  aquatic  for  creatures  of  slowish  movement,  small 
and  terrestrial  habits.  We  cannot  here  detail  the 
of  which  eleven  are  described  by  M.  Schlegel,  but 
rest  satisfied  by  referring,  as  examples,  to  a  few  figures, 
such  as  E.  CoraUintu  (S'ova  Acta,  x.  pi.  4),  E.  Surina- 
(Seba,  ii.  pi.  86,  fig.  2),  E.  coltaru  (Erptloi.  de 


Java,  pi.  45),  L\  trimaculatus  (Kussel,  Ind.  Serp.  i.  pi.  8). 

Genus  Dksdrasi-m.  The  only  known  species  of  this 
genus  was  first  described  bv  Professor  Traill  in  Jame 
From  his  dislike  to  institui 
»,  he  proposed  for  it  the 
i  it  roost  nearly  approached  that 
poisonous  reptiles.  His  specimen  was  sent 
South  America;  but  since  that,  M.  Schlegel 
several  specimens  from  Western  Africa,  of  which  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  native.  From  its  narrow  abdomen  and  habit  of  a 
tree  snake,  M.  Schlegel  suggested  to  Professor  Traill  the 
:  of  Dendratpit,  which  has  been  adopted,  and 
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genu*  from  a  single  i 
Elapt  Jameioni,  as  i 
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bowled  again,  and  the  thigh  became  paralytic,  though  the 
poor  creature  was  still  able  to  raise  himself:  in  twenty-five 
minutes  both  thighs  were  paralytic ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  second  hour  he  became  greatly  disordered,  grew  ap- 
parently torpid,  lay  panting  on  one  side,  and  died  in  about 
two  hours,  without  convulsions.  Another  dog  of  smaller 
size  expired  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  after  being 
strongly  convulsed  (or  some  minutes  prior  to  its  death. 

Genus  Naja.  General  form  robust;  body  not  cylin- 
drical, but  thickening  in  the  middle,  and  tt|>ering  towards 
cither  end  ;  tail  lengthened  and  conical ;  abdomen  broad 
and  convex  ;  head  well  distinguished  from  the  trunk  ;  eyes 
large  and  lateral ;  neck  capable  of  inflation. 

This  genus  contains  the  famous  hooded  or  spectacle- 
snakes  called  cobrat  de  capeUo  by  the  Portuguese,  the  ma- 
jority having  the  power  of  raising  the  anterior  ribs,  so  as  to 
produce  a  peculiar  disk-like  inflation  of  the  neck  or  upper 
portion  of  the  body.  The  species  are  peculiar  to  the  an- 
cient world, — if  New  Holland,  which  produces  two,  and  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient*,  may  be  classed  therein.  M.  Schle- 
gel describes  ten  different  kinds,  many  of  which,  however, 
are  arranged  in  separate  genera  by  other  writers,  but  which 
that  author  regards  as  forming  an  uninterrupted  series, 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  of  which  the  fore- 
most exhibit  the  announced  generic  characteristics  in  great 
strength  and  precision,  while  the  others  gradually  depart 
from  the  type,  and  form  a  passage  to  the  vipers. 

The  hooded  snake,  commonly  so  called  {Coluber  naja  of 
the  older  writers,  Naja  tripudiant  of  the  recent  systema- 
tists),  is  one  of  the  most  noted  as  well  as  noxious  of  the  In- 
dian reptile*.  Its  general  length  is  from  three  to  four  feet, 
and  the  diameter  of  it*  body  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 
The  inflated  portion  is  marked  above  by  a  large  conspi- 
cuous patch,  closely  resembling  the  figure  of  an  old-fashioned 
pair  of  spectacles.  The  usual  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is 
pale  ferruginous  brown,  the  under  being  of  a  bluish-white 
occasionally  tinged  with  yellow.  The  tcr 
taf>ers  gradually,  and  ends  in  a  t 
extremity.  In  India  this  dreaded  species  is 
sally  known  than  any  other.  It  is  frequently  exhibited  as 
low,  and  being  c^rr^ed         ,n  *  covered^baskct, 

Raising  itself  upon  its  liwer 
ul  and  body  alternately  i 


Flaps.  Head  broad,  depressed,  rounded  terminally,  and  to- 
wards the  sides  ;  abdomen  convex ;  tail  robust ;  dorsal  line 
furnished  with  a  row  of  hexagonal  scales  larger  titan  the 
rest ;  sub-caudal  plates  simple. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  Bungarum  patnma  of  Kussel 
(Ind.  Serp.  i.  pi.  3),  11.  annularis,  Daudin,  and  the  Geedi 
I'aragoodoo  of  the  former  author,  B.  temifatcialu*  of  Khul 
and  Schlegel.  Both  species  inhabit  India,  as  well  as  Java 
and  Ceylon.  The  natives  of  India,  who  arc  said  generally 
to  exaggerate  the  noxious  character  of  their  serpents,  assert 
that  the  bite  of  the  latter  produces  immediate  death,  al- 
though Dr  Mussel's  experiments  go  to  prove  that  it  is  sel- 
dom fatal  to  chickens  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  or  to  dogs 
in  a  shorter  period  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  A  Geedi 
I'aragoodoo  was  made  lo  bite  a  large  dog  on  the  thigh, 
near  the  groin,  where  it  held  fast  for  more  than  twenty 
seconds,  but  the  fangs  scarcely  penetrated  farther  than  the 
skin.  The  dog  howled  much  when  first  wounded,  but  on 
being  set  at  liberty  walked  about  for  a  time  without  mani- 
festing any  peculiar  symptoms.  In  ten  minutes,  however, 
he  drew  up  the  wounded  leg,  continuing  to  atand  on  the 
other  three ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  crouched,  and 


from 

;  creature  seems  pleased  by  keep- 
with  the  measured  melody  of  "  flutes  and  soft  re- 
'  We  presume  that  a  love  of  music  is  natural  to 
serpents  ;  and  that  this  fact  was  observed  of  old  in 
ne,  is  probable  from  the  expression  of  the  inspired 
ho  compare*  the  ungodly  to  the  deaf  adder, 
which  "  stoppeth  her  ears,  and  refuscth  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  charmer."  Chateaubriand  relates  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, on  the  banks  of  die  Genesee,  to  the  fact  of  a  native 
appeasing  the  wrath  of  a  rattle-snake  (which  he  even  caused 
to  follow  him)  merely  by  the  music  of  his  flute.  The 
dancing  snakes  of  India  are  usually,  though  not  universally, 
deprived  of  their  poison-fangs.  "  When  the  music  ceases," 
says  Mr  Forbes,  "  the  snakes  appear  motionless ;  but  if  not 
immediately  covered  up  in  the  basket,  the  spectators  are 
liable  to  fatal  accidents.  Among  my  drawings  is  that  of  a 
cobra  de  capello  which  danced  for  an  hour  on  the  table  while 
I  painted  it,  during  which  I  frequently  handled  it  to  ob- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  spots,  and  especially  the  spectacles 
on  the  hood,  not  doubting  but  that  its  venomous  tangs  had 
been  previously  extracted.  But  the  next  morning  my  upper 
servant,  who  was  a  zealous  Mussulman,  came  to  me  in  great 
haste,  and  desired  I  would  instantly  retire  and  praise  the 
Almighty  for  my  good  fortune.    Not  understanding  his 


1  Ufa*.  AmphO,.  11.  p.  289. 
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Veoomou  meaning,  I  told  him  that  I  had  already  performed  my  devo-    verted  into  serpents.'    According  to  M.  Geoffroy,  the  Venomous 


Serpents. 


tioua,  and  had  not  to  many  stated  prayers  as  the  followers  of 
his  prophet.  Mohammed  then  informed  me,  that  while  pur- 
chasing some  fruit  in  the  bazaar  he  observed  the  man  who  had 
been  with  me  the  preceding  evening  entertaining  the  coun- 
try people  with  his  dancing  snakes ;  they,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  sat  on  the  ground  around  him,  when,  either 
from  the  music  stopping  too  suddenly,  or  from  some  otlirr 
cause  irritating  the  vicious  reptile  which  1  had  often  handled, 
it  darted  at  the  throat  of  a  young  woman,  and  inflicted  a 
wound  of  which  she  died  in  half  an  hour."'  A  similar  fate 
had  nearly  befallen  an  artist  employed  by  Professor  Rein- 
wardt  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  living  Naja.  It  had  in  some 
way  disengaged  its  bands,  and  seemed  to  have  prepared  itself 
to  attack  the  unsuspecting  (winter  the  moment  he  entered 
his  apartment.  He  there  found  it  supported  on  its  tail,  its 
body  raised,  its  neck  dilated,  its  head  advanced,  and  then 
giving  utterance  to  some  hissing  sounds,  it  threw  a  quantity 
of  saliva  upon  the  very'  man  who  was  about  to  hand  it  down 
to  posterity,  but  who  fortunately  effected  an  instantaneous 
retreat  before  it  came  to  closer  quarters.  We  doubt  not 
the  painter  loved  the  picturesque,  although  that  was  not  the 
time  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  fierce  intruder. 

Dr  Russel  informs  us  that  he  never  knew  the  bite  of  a 
hooded  snake  prove  mortal  to  a  dog  in  much  less  than  twlf 
an  hour,  although  it  kills  chickens  in  less  than  half  a  minute. 
Now  the  rattle-snake  has  been  known  to  kill  a  dog  in  less 
than  two  minutes.  Yet  the  use  of  the  lunar  caustic,  which 
in  the  hands  of  the  Abbe  Fontana  proved  so  efficacious 
when  applied  as  remedial  to  the  bite  of  the  viper,  was 
of  little  or  no  avail  in  India  as  a  counteraction  to  the 
of  the  cobra  de  capello.1  We  shall  conclude  our 
of  this  species  by  observing  that  the  Ceylonese 
,  according  to  Dr  Davy,  use  it  without  extracting 
the  fangs,  the  only  means  which  they  employ  to  avoid  its 
vengeance  being  courage  and  agility.  It  is  in  fact  held  in 
veneration  by  the  natives  of  that  island,  who  carefully  avoid 
it,  offer  it  no  injury,  and  put  it  out  of  doors  unhurt  when  it 
happens  to  enter  their  dwellings.1  The  root  of  Ophiorhyza 
mungot  is  believed  in  India  to  be  a  specific  against  the  bite 
of  the  cobra  de  capclio. 

Another  noted  species  is  the  Naja  haje  (Colulter  hajc, 
Linn.),  which  plays  the  same  part  in  the  history  and  super- 
stitions of  the  African  tribes  as  the  preceding  does  in  those 
of  die  Asiatic  nations.  The  ancient  Egyptians  named  it 
Ouro,  a  term  which  signifies  king,  and  which  the  Greeks 
adopted  into  their  language  in  the  word  Ouraiat.  It  is 
frequently  represented  in  various  Egyptian  antiquities, 
whether  as  drawn  in  colours,  sculptured  on  the  covers  of 
sarcophagi,  or  cast  in  bronze.  One  of  the  great  creative 
spirits  of  the  world,  called  Cneph,  Cnouphis,  or  Amnion,  in 
the  cosmogony  of  Egypt,  was  represented  in  their  sym- 
bolical writings  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  winding  itself 
around  a  globe,  or  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  disk. 

The  jugglers  of  modern  Egypt,  especially  of  Cairo,  use 
this  Naja  in  their  pretended  sorceries.  These  people  affect 
to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Psylli,  and  boast  of  in- 
heriting from  their  ancestors  the  power  of  subduing  and 
commanding  the  most  poisonous  reptiles.  The  principal 
feat  which  they  execute  consists  in  making  the  Naja  counter- 
feit death,  or  they  change  it  into  a  rod.  This  they  seem  to 
effect  by  pressing  the  neck  of  the  creature  between  their 
nngera,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  catalepsy,  which  renders 
it  stiff  and  motionless.  This  is  rather  a  singular  fact  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  scriptural  narrative,  where 
the  rods  of  the  magicians,  when  thrown  down,  are  con- 


species  is  still  sufficiently  common  in  Egypt,  occurring  both 
in  fields  and  ditches.  "  Les  cultivateurs  sont  done  exposes 
a  le  rencontrer  frequemment ;  maisquoiqu'ils  n'ignorent  pas 
le  danger  de  sa  morsure,  sa  presence  tie  les  cmpeche  nulle- 
ment  de  vaqucr  a.  leur  travaux  ordinaire  - ;  connaissant  bien 
les  habitudes  du  redoubtable  reptile,  ils  savent  qu'ils  n'au- 
raicnt  a  craindre  d'etre  attaqu&s  par  lui,  que  s'ils  venaient 
k  <  i  in  inn  •  re  l'imprudence  de  s'en  approcher.  En  effet,  tant 
qu'ils  se  tiennent  a  quelque  distance,  l'haje  se  conlcnte  dc 
les  suivre  du  regard,  en  elevant  sa  tete  et  en  prcnant  la- 
titude dans  laquelle  les  fig.  4  et  5  le  represent."*  The 
African  Naja  attains  to  about  the  same  size  as  the  Asiatic, 
and  greatly  resembles  it  in  general  aspect ;  but  its  neck  is 
less  capable  of  inflation,  and  its  muzzle  more  conical.  It 
is  usually  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  above,  varied  with 
numerous  black  and  white  spots ;  the  under  surface  whitish, 
although  some  individuals  exhibit  broad  black  spots  or  bands 
on  the  abdomen.  The  Cape  Naja  is  regarded  by  M.  Schlegel 
merely  as  a  climatic  variety  of  that  now  mentioned. 

The  Australian  species  (AWa  porphyrica)  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Shaw.'  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Oploce- 
phalui  of  Baron  Cuvier,  and  we  place  it  here  on  the  au- 
thority of  M.  Schlegel.  According  to  M.  Lesson  it  is 
greatly  dreaded  at  Port  Jackson,  and  several  convicts  are 
said  to  have  died  of  its  bite  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is 
common  in  the  sandy  brushwood  of  the  shores  of  Botany 
Bay.  Its  movements  are  full  of  force  and  vigour,  its  agility 
remarkable,  and  it  defends  itself  when  attacked  with  great 
hardihood.'  Another  New  Holland  species  is  Naja  curia. 
said  to  bear  resemblance  to  a  viper.  It  is  probably  the 
only  colubriform  venomous  reptile  which  exhibits  a  some- 
what vertically  elongated  pupil. 

Family  II. — Sea-Serpent*. 

Our  present  family  is  placed  here  on  the  supposition  that 
""  the  species  which  it  contains  are  poisonous.  Several 

given  by  Dr  Mussel, 
J  opinion ;  but  long-continued 
researches  on  the  part  of  M."  Schlegel  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  really  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Great 
confusion  prevails  in  the  synonymy  of  the  species,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  absence  of  good  figures  and  accurate  compara- 
tive descriptions, — even  Dr  Russet's  plates,  which  are  the 
most  numerous,  being  insufficient  to  lead  to  a  rigorous 
determination  of  the  species.  The  specimens  themselves 
are  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  are  consequently  rare 
in  our  collections. 

We  have  not  sufficiently  precise  information  on  which  to 
settle  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  marine  family  of 
serpents.  That  species  occur  in  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
gulfs  is  by  no  means  improbable;  but  the  fact  is  inferred 
rather  from  some  passages  in  ancient  writers  than  from 
modern  observation  ;  and  we  know  that  the  authors  of  anti- 
quity, at  least  in  some  instances,  mistook  certain  eel-formed 
fishes  lor  actual  snakes.  Schneider,  indeed"  (whose  com- 
petence as  a  tcholar  no  naturalist  would  dare  to  doubt)  has 
quoted  several  classical  writers  to  demonstrate  a  remote 
knowledge  of  sea-serpents ;  but  that  knowledge  seems  too 
superficially  and  vaguely  expressed  to  be  altogether  trusted 
or  even  understood.  .Elian  records  that  "  the  seas  of  India 
produce  hydras  with  flattened  tails."' 

Modern  naturalists  are  believed  to  be  in  error  who  assert 
their  occurrence  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  no  proper  proof  hav- 
ing been  yet  adduced  of  any  of  the*e  species  inhabiting  it. 


Serpents. 


1  Oriental  Memoir*,  L  p.  44.  -  KMnburjk  C,ibi«rt  l.ihraru,  vol.  vlii.  *  Oyttn,  p.  S3,  et  tef. 

'  *  Than  1'baraoh  tlio  called  tho  wis*  men  and  the  sorcerers :  now  the  magicians  of  Kjrypt,  they  alto  did  in  like  manner  with  their 
enchantments;  for  they  cast  down  every  roan  hi»  rod,  and  they  became  serpents;  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rtds."  d, 
vil.  U.  12.)  •  Vnerip.  de  r&jyptt,  Alia-,  Krptiles.  pi.  7.  *  /i*%v      JVV...  ll^iiand,  pi.  10. 

'  Voyage  de  la  CopriUe,  Zoologie,  ii.  p.  65.  »  UUt.  Amykib.  I.  p,  253.  •  XL,  I.  IS,  chap.  8. 
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M.  Schlegel  characterizes  the  statement 
que  je  puis  contredirc  avec  certitude.' 
tliere  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  arc 
"  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,"  and  desiring  to  bear  in 
mind  the  sentiment  of  the  inspired  apostle,  that  "  if  any 
man  think  that  he  knoweth  any  thing,  he  knoweth  nothing 
yet  as  he  ought  to  know-,*'  we  shall  content  ourselves  by 
stating  that  sea-serpents  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  M.  Schlegcl's  researches  have  led  him  to 
believe  that  they  are  confined  "  aux  mert  intcrtropicalcs, 
ou  voisines  des  tropiques,  comprises  entre  le  90 me  et  les 
230mc  degre*  de  longit.  or.  du  meridicn  de  Ferro."'  We 
shall  here  state  the  chief  of  the  actuul  localities.  Several 
species  were  received  by  Dr  Kusscl  from  among  the  nu- 
merous islands  called  Sunderabunds,  which  form  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges.  The  same  author  likewise  obtained  many 
from  different  points  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  mentions  three  species  which  frequent  the 
coasts  of  Sumatra.9  The  Dutch  voyagers  have  observed 
only  a  single  species  on  the  coast  of  Java,  but  they  have 
met  with  several  among  the  Moluccas,  near  Timor,  Banda, 
and  the  shores  of  New  Guinea.  Dr  Strauss  transmitted 
t  *  o  species  from  the  Celebes.  M.  Von  Siebold  observed 
them  to  abound  in  the  China  Sea,  and  met  with  many  in  the 
course  of  his  passage  from  Java  to  Japan,  from  the  region 
of  the  equator  as  far  north  as  the  27th  degree.  Eschholtz 
has  incidentally  observed,1  that  the  fishermen  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands  capture  AcrocAordtu  fascintus  in  the  Bay 
of  Manilla,  and  that  this  reptile  cannot  move  upon  the 
land.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Acrochordi  correctly 
so  called  never  inhabit  the  sea ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  the  observer  last  named  had  in  view,  not  an 
AerocAordus,  but  a  sea-snake  or  Hydrophis.  It  is  long 
since  Dampier  told  us  of  those  which  he  saw  along  the 
western  shores  of  New  Holland  as  did  afterwards  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  along  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  20th  to  the 
10th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Forstcr,  as  Schneider  has 
recorded,  found  Hyd.  pelamyi  abundant  near  Otaheite. 

The  habits  of  these  reptiles  arc  indicated  here  and  there 
by  different  writers.  Dr  Russcl  describes  their  aquatic 
movements  as  active  and  elegant,  but  they  have  scarcely 
any  locomotive  power  on  land,  and  speedily  die  when  either 
brought  ashore  or  placed  in  fresh  water.  He  found  in  the 
abdomen  of  a  female  Hydrophis  nine  perfectly  formed 
young,  each  of  which  was  enclosed  in  an  egg  or  envelope, 


an  ■  assertion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  were  easily  enough 
Believing  that  entrapped  in  wooden  buckets,  and  glided  through  the  sai- 
lor*' hands  without  attempting  to  bite  them, — the  said  sailors 
having  probably  been  previously  informed  that  they  were  eels. 
"  Le  Professeur  Heinwardt,"says  Schlegcl,  "confirmc  ce  que 
M.  von  Siebold  rapporte  relativement  au  caractcre  doux  et 
tranquille  de  ce*  animaux."4  We  cannot,  however,  help 
thinking  that  this  alleged  sweetness  of  temper  and  tran- 
quillity are  in  some  measure  inconsistent  with  the  cases  of 
the  native  woman  and  Lascar  already  reported  in  our  in- 
troductory observations.  The  comparatively  slow  move- 
ments also  do  not  accord  with  what  we  are  elsewhere  in- 
formed by  M.  Lesson.  "  Le  27  Juillet,"  says  that  natu- 
ralist, "  par  une  join  nee  brulante,  nous  fumes  prisde  calme 
sur  les  cotes  de  la  Nouvellc  Guinee.  De  nombreux  ser- 
pens marin*  poaaerent  le  long  de  la  corvette,  et  un  ctnbar- 
cation  que  le  capitaine  fit  mettre  a  la  mcr  nous  permit  de 
let  chattier.  Nous  atteignimes  aprfo  de  tongues  pursuitet 
unc  Pelamide,  dont  I'agilite  £tait  extreme,  et  let  motive- 
mens  de  natation  des  plus  rapide*."7 

We  owe  some  interesting  observations  on  the  manners 
of  these  marine  serpents  to  M.  Peron,*  although  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  that  voyager  did  not  occasionally  take 
his  notes  from  too  great  a  distance,  especially  in  reference 
to  size  and  colour.  No  other  credible  author  has  ever  de- 
scribed any  of  these  species  as  attaining  to  so  great  a  length 
as  twelve  feet ;  the  usual  dimensions,  we  may  here  observe, 
varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  feet.  However,  M. 
Peron  describes  those  he  saw  as  gliding  lightly  in  great 
numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  waging  destruc- 
tive war  against  a  shoal  of  small  herrings,  which  fled  pre- 
cipitately towards  deeper  water.  The  haunts  of  these 
snakes  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  shallow  shores,  or 
even  the  vicinity  of  continents  or  islands,  for  they  arc 
often  met  with  many  hundred  miles  from  land.  On  open- 
ing their  stomach,  our  navigator  found  it  filled  with  small 
fish,  and  various  marine  Crustacea;  but  the  reptiles  them- 
selves became  the  frequent  prey  of  sharks,  in  the  interior 
of  which  their  half-digested  remains  were  often  found.  It 
naturally  became  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  creatures  so 
light  and  active  should  so  oAen  fall  victims  to  an  enemy  of 
such  weight  and  sluggishness ;  but  after  more  lengthened 
observation,  a  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  former  was 
thought  sufficient  to  account  for  their  capture.  These  ser- 
pents were  often  seen  as  if  asleep,  and  floating  on  the 


from  which  (the  matured  condition)  it  may  be  inferred  that  waves,  and  so  profound  was  their  repose,  that  a  large  ves- 
tkey  arc  viviparous.  It  would  also  seem  that  their  manner*  sel,  "  with  all  its  bravery  on,"  might  pass  close  by  without 


they  arc  viviparous. 

ore  milder  than  those  of  the  generality  of  poisonous  species. 
Dr  Russet,  at  least,  assure*  us  in  regard  to  Hyd.  gracilis, 
that  no  provocation  would  induce  it  to  bite  any  object  pre- 
sented to  it.  Neither  could  M.  Lesson  succeed  in  his  dis- 
interested attempt*  to  make  Hyd.  pelamys  wound  any  poul- 
try, though  he  kindly  put  them  together  alive  into  a  copper 
bathing  tub.1  The  observations  received  from  M.  von 
Siebold  by  M.  Schlegel  confirm  the  belief  of  other  naturalists, 
that  these  reptiles,  though  assuredly  dangerous  from  their 
poisonous  qualities,  are  not  of  a  highly  ferocious  nature. 
The  former  traveller  fell  in  with  vast  numbers  while  sailing 
from  Uatavla  to  Japan,  all  of  the  small  species,  elsewhere 
so  frequent  and  widely  spread,  known  to  naturalists  by  the 
specific  name  of  pelamys.  Their  movements  were  by  no 
means  rapid,  although  they  glided  through  the  water  with 
grace  and  activity,  raising  their  heads  from  time  to  time 
above  the  waves,  for  the  purpose  probably  of  respiration. 
Their  motion  is  |Mroduccd  and  directed  by  an  action  of 


bravery 

their  being  disturbed  by  its  surging  prow,  its  huge  furrow, 
or  the  loud  voices  of  the  garrulous  sailor*  (Frenchmen,  of 
course).  M.  Peron  supposes  that  it  is  in  this  state  of  le- 
thargy that  the  lazy  shark*  swallow  them  at  their  leisure. 
As  to  the  cause  of  the  torpor  itself,  he  naturally  enough 
suggests  that  it  may  arise,  as  among  the  terrestrial  races, 
from  repletion,  and  the  indolence  indulged  in  by  all  ser- 
pents during  the  digestive  process.  "  Ccs  reptile*,"  he 
odds,  "  nagent  et  plongcnt  avec  unc  cgale  facility :  souvent 
a  l'instant  menie  ou  nous  croyons  pouvoir  les  saisir  avec  not 
filet*,  il*  disparaissaient  a  no*  yeux  ;  et,  a'enfoncant  a  de 
grandes  prolondeurs  sous  les  (lots,  ils  restaient  une  demi- 
neure  et  plus  sans  remontcr  ,\  leur  surface,  ou  nc  parais- 
saient  qu'a  de  tres-grande*  distances  du  point  ou  nous  le* 
avion*  vus  plonger.1** 

The  general  ground-colour  of  the  majority  of  these  rep- 
tiles is  yellowish,  varying  towards  green,  blue,  or  white, 
and  often  relieved  by  blackish  rings,  or  brood  lozenge- 


the  tail,  accompanied  by  a  lateral  and  undulating  movement   shaped  spots,  disposed  transversely  along  the  dorsal  rc- 


1  Phyti*,.  da  Strpnti,  iL  p.  491. 

•  FKL  jrW  xiii.  port  il.  p.  an. 

•  In  KoteWi  X«u  Ram,         p.  32. 


•  royo^iv.  p.  107  mi  U3. 
J  ii.  p.  5*. 
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i  gion.    The  colour*  seem  less  subject  to  variation  than 
among  the  other  Ophidians,  and  there  is  no  external  dif- 
'  fcrence  between  the  sexes.    All  the  species  are  included 
by  M.  Schlegel  in  the  following  genus. 

Genus  Hydbophis.  Head  small,  uniform  with  the 
trunk.  Nostrils  vertical,  of  an  orbicular  form,  and  capable 
of  being  closed  by  a  valve.  Eye  small,  pupil  orbicular. 
Fangs  but  slightly  developed,  and  always  followed  by  se- 
veral other  teeth,  solid  though  slender.  Body  tapering 
towards  both  extremities.  Scales  lozenge-shaped  or  hex- 
agonal, not  imbricated,  covered  by  a  thin  epidermis,  and 
surmounted  by  a  tubercle,  of  which  there  arc  two  on  the 
median  range  of  the  abdomen.  The  abdominal  scales 
scarccty  larger  than  the  others.  Tail  broad,  flattened  la- 
terally, and  performing  the  functions  of  an  oar  or  rudder. 
Lungs  of  ten  prolonged  into  a  reservoir  of  air  as  far  us  the 
commencement  of  the  caudal  region. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  seven  species,  the  particular 
characters  of  which  we  cannot  here  detail,  although  their 
general  attributes  may  be  made  out  from  the  preceding 
observations.    (See  Plate  V,  fig.  4.) 

The  most  common  kind  is  11yd.  pelamys  of  Okcn1  (An- 
guis  platura,  I. inn.),  of  a  comparatively  thickish  form,  the 
head  much  elongated,  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  in- 
dicated by  a  suture  formed  by  two  rows  of  scales.  It  is 
of  a  blackish  brown  above,  beneath  yellow  ;  the  tail,  and 
sometimes  the  entire  body,  varied  by  these  colours.  It  is 
the  most  extensively  distributed  of  the  genus,  being  found 
wherever  any  sea-snakes  occur.  It  seems  to  be  the  black 
backed  hydros  of  Shaw  (Hydrus  bicolor,  Schneid.);  and 
in  India  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Afalla  Wah- 
lagiUet  Pam.'  Of  general  occurrence  in  the  Asiatic  seas, 
it  is  also  common  round  the  coasts  of  Otaheite,  where  it 
is  relished  as  an  article  of  food,  and  known  under  the  title 


Family  III.— Most  Poisonous  Serprnts. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  the  most  venomous  of  all, 
and  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  recognised  by  something 
especially  repulsive  and  forbidding  in  their  aspect.  Their 
form  is  rather  thick  and  heavy,  their  tail  short,  their  head 
extremely  broad,  depressed,  and  somewhat  heart-shaped  ; 
rarely  protected  by  plates,  but  usually  covered  by  scales 
resembling  those  of  the  dorsal  region  ;  the  eyes  are  small, 
deeply  seated  in  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  shaded  by  pro- 
jecting superciliary  plates,  the  pupil  vertical ;  the  upper 
lip  is  inflated,  and  falls  over  the  lengthened  fangs;  the 
body  is  usually  beset  by  scales  of  a  lunceolated  form,  sur. 
mounted  by  a  ridge,  except  in  one  or  two  species  of  Tri- 
gonocephalus,  in  which  they  are  smooth. 

Their  habits  and  modes  of  life  likewise  present  some 
disparities  when  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding 
groups.  Being  of  a  lethargic  nature  and  slow  of  move- 
ment, they  seldom  wander  about  in  search  of  prey,  but 
keep  themselves  coiled  up  till  it  approaches  closely,  and 
then  springing  upon  it  by  a  sudden  straightening  of  the 
body,  they  inflict  a  fatal  wound,  which  needs  no  repeti- 
tion. There  seem*  reason  to  believe  that  this  mode  of 
attack  is  peculiar  to  the  present  family,  the  other  poisonous 
kinds  pursuing  their  prey,  and  holding  on  when  they  have 
seized  it,  while  the  poisonous  serpents  properly  so  called 
are  satisfied  by  sinking  their  envenomed  fangs  into  the 
flesh  of  their  victim.  Their  gape  is  very  wide,  their  fangs 
long  and  sharp,  their  poison  abundant  and  in  a  state  of 
high  concentration,  and  the  wound  is  inflicted  suddenly, 


with  great  force.    The  result  is  left  to 
consequence  both  sure  and  speedy. 

We  have  said  that  the  poison-fangs  are  more  developed 
than  among  the  other  Ophidians.  They  alone  occupy 
the  maxillaries,  being  never  followed  by  any  small  solid 
teeth,  though  these  occur  along  the  palate  and  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  lower  jaw.  The  nostrils  are  in  some  spacious, 
in  others  narrow,  and  vary  also  in  their  position.  They 
are  followed  in  certain  species  by  a  deep  pit  or  hollow, 
scooped  in  the  sides  of  the  muzzle,  and  connected  with  a 
broad  cavity  in  the  upper  maxillaries.  This  character  (of 
which,  however,  we  know  not  the  function)  seems  analo- 
gous in  some  measure  to  the  larmiers  of  ruminating  quad- 
rupeds, and  has  been  employed  for  the  distribution  of  these 
serpents  into  several  groups.  Such  as  are  distinguished  by 
tins  nasal  pit  inhabit  the  forests  of  tropical  countries,  and 
consist  of  two  genera,  Triyonoctphalut  and  Crotalus,  of 
which  the  former  (native  both  to  Asia  and  America)  is 
chiefly  found  in  moist  and  sombre  woods,  or  places  covered 
by  an  abundant  vegetation ;  while  the  latter  (peculiar  to 
the  western  world)  prefers  a  somewhat  drier  and  more 
barren  soil.  Such  as  possess  no  nasal  excavation  are  com- 
prized in  the  genua  Vipcrus.  They  affect  a  more  open, 
sandy  soil,  and  occur  exclusively  in  the  ancient  continents 
and  New  Holland.  We  shall  briefly  survey  these  different 
groups,  in  the  order  now  named. 

Genus  Trigonocepu all  s.  Head,  as  in  other  members 
of  the  family,  heart-shaped  or  triangular,  extremely  broad 
behind,  and  consequently  very  distinguishable  from  the 
neck.    Tail  terminated  by  a  conical  corneous  plate. 

The  poison  apparatus  of  these  reptiles  is  developed  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  and  as  the  species  sometimes  attain  a 
length  of  five  or  six  feet,  they  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  redoubtable  of  venomous  serpents.  They  all  fre- 
quent wooded  or  shady  situations,  or  moist  meadows  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  forest-land.  The  abdomen  is  al- 
ways broad,  rather  convex,  and  furnished  with  plates,  which 
vary,  according  to  the  species,  from  140  to  about  270.  The 
tad  is  always  short,  conical,  and  usually  somewhat  slender. 
The  sub-caudal  plates  vary  from  forty  to  seventy ;  and  of 
these  some  are  simple,  others  divided  into  two.  The  body 
is  often  marked  by  large  irregular  or  lozenge-shaped  spots 
upon  a  brownish  or  yellowish  ground.  Some,  however,  are 
reddish,  others  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  there  is  frequently  a 
line  of  deeper  hue  behind  the  eye.  The  species  are  rare 
in  collections.  None  occur  in  Europe  or  Africa.  Ame- 
rica and  the  intertropical  countries  of  Asia  produce  a  large 
majority.  The  genus  is  divisible  into  two  sections,  accord- 
ing as  the  head  is  covered  with  scales  or  with  plates. 

One  of  the  most  noted  species  of  the  first  section  is  Trig, 
laneeolatus,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.3  The  general  co- 
lour is  greenish  yellow,  paler  beneath,  and  variously  marked 
with  specks,  spots,  and  bonds  of  brown.  A  broad  brown 
line,  bordered  with  white,  proceeds  from  the  eye  towards 
the  mouth.  We  have  a  good  account  of  the  habits  and  his- 
tory of  this  reptile  from  Colonel  Moreau  de  Jonnes.*  He 
tells  us  of  one  killed  by  an  officer  which  measured  above 
seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length  ;  and  still  greater  (but  per- 
haps less  accurate)  measurements  are  given  by  Duterlre3 
and  LabaU0  In  the  bodies  of  such  females  as  were  ex- 
amined, he  found  some  (illy  or  sixty  young  ones,  which, 
when  the  period  of  their  birth  arrives,  issue  forth  completely 
formed,  and  much  inclined  to  bite.  In  the  adult  state  they 
prey  chiefly  on  rats,  which,  though  not  indigenous  to  these 
islands,  are  now  in  all  probability  as  10,0110  to  one  com- 
pared with  the  native  quadrupeds.    The  snakes  in  question 
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.Vo/.roMtA.  vol.  iii.  part  u.  p.  279.  •  Indian  Strjxnl,,  i.  47,  pL  41. 

*  Q«ut  Odp.  ii.  p.  121,  pi.  ft,  fig.  1.    Also  dwcribwl  by  Dr  Shsw,  under  the  title  of  Coluber  win.    ««.  ZooL  iii.  40*. 
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Venomous  have  also  multiplied  proligiously  in  St  Lucia  and  Marti- 
S<T|it  inx  r,|q,iei  where  from  sixty  to  eighty  may  be  killed  during  the 
^"v"*''  cutting  of  a  single  field  of  sugar-cane.    According  to  M. 

Mnreau  de  .Tonnes,  they  people  the  marshes,  the  culti- 
vated grounds,  the  forests,  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  even 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  observer  just  named 
encountered  one  on  the  very  edge  of  the  crater  of  that 
naked  mountain  which  overhangs  the  town  of  St  Pierre,  in 
Martinique,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet ;  and  he 
feared  it  the  more  from  the  excessive  lassitude  under  which 
he  himself  at  that  time  laboured.  His  alarm  was  not  with- 
out cause,  for  only  a  few  days  before,  a  fisherman  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  had  been  attacked  by  a  similar  reptile, 
which  issued  from  its  concealment  among  the  basalts  of  the 
shore,  and  no  efforts  could  save  his  life.  These  dreaded 
serpents  are  sometimes  found  in  holes  made  by  rats  or  land- 
crabs.  They  also  enter  hen-roosts  and  poultry-yards,  and 
sometimes  creep  into  dwelling-houses,  chiefly,  however,  the 
huts  of  the  negroes.  But  the  sugar-plantations  are  their 
favourite  places  of  resort-  "  Je  n'ai  jamais  trouve,"  says 
our  author,  "  de  serpent  stationnaire,  qull  ne  tut  dans  une 
position  ojjhisic*.  L'action  par  laquelle  le  reptile  prend 
cette  position,  s'exprimer  aux  Antilles  par  le  verbe  tovtr. 
Ellc  consist©  a  contoumer  en  spiralc  Unite  la  longueur  de 
son  corps, qui  forme  quatre  cercles  egaux  en  diametre,  super- 
poses les  uns  au  dessus  des  mitres,  et  sous  le  dernier  duquels 
la  queue  est  placee  comme  point  central  d'appui,  de  resort 
et  de  pivot.  La  tete,  qui  termine  le  cercle  superior,  est  re- 
tiree en  orriere.  Quand  I'animal  s'elance  stir  une  proie,  il 
fait  effort  sur  la  queue,  et  demote  subitement  les  quatre 
cercles  qui  semblent  se  debander."  This  species  preys  on 
birds  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  and  the  former  manifest  their 
haired  by  vain  and  clamorous  cries  whenever  they  behold 
their  "  arch  destroyer."  It  avoids  the  brilliant  equatorial 
light,  and  usually  dwells  in  shaded  places,  seeking  what  it 
may  devour  chiefly  towards  sunset,  or  during  cloudy  wea- 
ther.1 The  distribution  of  this  species  is  rather  remarkable. 
It  does  not  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Antilles, 
nor  is  it  found  even  in  the  majority  of  those  islands.  "  By 
a  chance  equally  singular,  fortunate,  and  inexplicable,  it  is 
confined  to  the  islands  of  Martinique,  St  Lucia,  and  Be- 
en nia  alone ;  and  there  is  no  proof,  as  has  been  pretended, 
that  it  is  common  in  the  American  continent.  Neverthe- 
less, a  tradition  exists  among  the  Indigenes,  that  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Martinique  by  the  Arronagcs,  a  horde  which 
inhabited  nearthe  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  which,  impelled 
by  sentiments  of  hatred  and  vengeance  against  the  Carribs 
of  that  island,  made  them  this  fatal  present,  and  let  loose 
in  their  forests  this  serpent,  which  was  brought  over  in  cala- 
But  according  to  another  popular  opinion  in  the 
country,  the  Trigonocephalus  is  aboriginal  of  Marti- 
,  and  cannot  live  elsewhere,  not  even  in  Guatluloupe. 


Some,  however,  think  differently,  and  explain  the  pheno-  Venomous 


mcnon  by  the  existence  of  the  dog-headed  serpent,  which 
is  believed  to  be  a  Boa,  and  which,  common  in  Dominica 
and  St  Vincent,  has  delivered  these  islands  from  the  Trigo- 
noceplialus."' 

Of  the  second  section  of  this  genus,  comprising  such  as 
have  the  head  covered  by  plates  instead  of  scales,  we  may 
here  name  Trig,  r/iodostoma,  which  is  of  a  thicker  and 
more  vigorous  form  than  the  other  species.  The  body  ta- 
pers towards  cither  end,  the  tail  is  short  and  acuminated, 
the  abdomen  broad,  and  the  bock  prolonged  into  a  well- 
marked  keel.  The  colour  is  reddish  brown,  paler  on  the 
back,  the  sides  adorned  by  broad,  deep,  triangular  spots, 
the  abdomen  white.  The  summit  of  the  head  is  black, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  streak  of  pale  red,  which  descends 
the  sides  of  the  neck  to  combine  with  the  beautiful  rose- 
colour  which  tinges  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  black  band  proceeding  from  be- 
hind the  eye.  The  iris  is  of  a  golden  yellow.  «  L'expres- 
sion  sauvagc  de  sa  physiognomie,"  says  M.  Schlegel,  *'  est, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  adoucic  par  la  nature  et  la  conformation  des 
plaques  ecailleuscs  qui  semblables  a  celles  de  la  plupart  des 
couleuvres,  ont  la  surface  unie  et  luisante/''  This  species 
inhabits  the  western  parts  of  Java,  where  it  conceals  itself 
in  tangled  vegetation,  and  makes  its  way  at  times  into  fields 
and  gardens.  It  preys  chiefly  on  frogs,  and  is  itself  attack- 
ed by  a  species  of  civet  cat  which  occurs  in  Java.  It  is 
greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives  on  account  of  its  deadly 
poison ;  and  during  M.  Khul's  residence  at  Buitcnzorg,  two 
labourers  bitten  by  it  died  in  five  minutes.  Although  a 
viviparous  reptile,  the  fcetus  is  enclosed  in  a  coriaceous  en- 
velope, as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  species  is  figured 
by  Kusscl.4 

The  only  other  example  of  the  genus  we  need  here  no- 
tice is  Trig,  etnehrit,  which  inhabits  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  United  States.  Its  occipital  plates  arc  of  small  di- 
mensions, and  arc  sometimes  even  wanting.  The  ground 
colour  is  grayish  brown,  marked  by  broad  transverse  bands 
of  a  more  coppery  hue.  The  abdomen  is  yellowish,  marked 
by  dark  irregular  spots.  The  point  of  the  tail  is  usually 
black,  and  all  the  parts  are  minutely  speckled  by  that  co- 
lour. It  is  a  sluggish,  slow-moving  reptile,  very  poisonous, 
but  not  given  to  bite,  except  in  self-defence,  when  it  main- 
tains its  position  courageously.  It  has  been  described  by 
different  authors  under  a  great  variety  of  names,  and  by 
some  under  more  than  one  at  a  time.1  It  is  the  Mokastin 
snake  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  thus  called  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  its  colour  to  the  piece  of  dress  so  named 
by  the  native  tribes.    It  is  figured  by  M.  Daudin.* 

Genus  Crotalus.  This  dreaded  genus  contains  the 
rattle-snakes,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  a 
more  robust  form,  a  thicker  head,  and  a  tail  either  armed 


Serpent*. 


■  Mmwarapnie,  p.  37.  *  phft.  da  Serprxt,  ii.  547. 

*  Griffith's  Animal  Kinfdom,  is.  350.  «  Indian  Serpentt,  ii.  pi.  31. 

*  1 1  is  both  tli*  brown  and  the  black  viper  of  Catesby's  Carolina,  pi.  44  and  43 s  it  is  once  figured,  and  at  least  twite  < 
l)r  Shaw,  as  Col.  Catodxmon  and  TitipHmr,  Gen.  Zoo/,  iii.  pp.  377  and  40B  ;  It  is  the  feiiat  Mtgrr  of  Merrem.  Tentamen,  p.  149  j  i 
bad  been  previously  described  by  Unnvus  as  a  Boa  (B.  ContortHx,  xli.  ed.  p.  373).  M.  Scblcgel,  indeed,  suppose*  that  it  in  aim  the 
Culnbrr  Cmttritlor  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist.  The  Boa  just  named  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  hog-noted  make  of  Cates- 
by  {Car.  ii.  pi,  56).  and  may  be  identical  with  the  preceding  nominal  species,  none  of  which  seem  to  exceed  the  size  of  <iur  common 
viper !  but  t  at  Constrictor  of  America  Is  usually  described  as  of  different  habits  and  much  larger  dimensions.  It  is  the  black  make 
ol  Catesby  (Car.  ii.  pi.  48).  "  This,"  observe*  that  author,  "  is  a  large  and  very  long  snake,  some  being  six  feet  In  length.  They 
are  all  over  of  a  shining  black,  never  changing  their  colour,  and  are  very  nimble  and  beneficial  in  killing  rats,  which  they  pursue 
with  wondertul  anility  to  the  roofs  and  all  parts  of  houses  and  barns,  where  rats  are  able  to  run,  fir  which  service  they  are  preserved 
by  mn»i  of  the  inhabitant*.  They  are  bold  and  furious,  leaping  at  and  biting  those  that  attack  them,  though  no  harm  ensue*,  <Arir 
bite  not  being  momu.  It  is  said  in  Carolina  that  they  will  atUck  and  awalluw  rattle-snake*.  It  I*  certain  most  or  all  snake*  will 
devour  one  another,  not  only  of  their  own,  but  of  other  kinds,  which  I  have  often  *een  ;  one,  aftera  long  struggle,  swallowing  another 
but  little  less  than  itself.  They  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  snake*."  "  Many  ridiculou*  fright*,"  *ay»  Mr  Pennant,  "  have  hap- 
pened from  this  Innocent  reptile.  As  every  one  in  America  is  full  of  the  dread  of  the  rattle-snake,  thev'are  apt  to  flr  at  the  sight  of 
any  of  the  serpent  kind.  This  pursues,  soon  overtake*,  and  twisting  round  the  legs  of  the  fugitive,  soon  brings  him  to  the  ground » 
but  he  happily  receive,  no  hurt,  but  what  may  re*ult  from  the  fright.  All  the  mischief  this  specie*  does  is  to  the  housewives,  for  it 
will  „lcim  their  milk-pan.  of  the  cream,  and  rob  their  hcn.roo.ts  </all  the  eggs."    {  Arctic  Zoology,  Appendix,  p.  92.) 

*  ;tVW«.v.35B,pl.70,6gv5„d4.«,d6O,aK.26.  V  " 
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VenooKxu  by  a  peculiar  oigan  called  the  rattle,  or  prolonged  into  a 
Fwrpmti.  snar|»en«l  point    There  are  four  species,  all  peculiar  to 
r  ^"America.  These  are  often  confounded,  even  by  systematic 
writers ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  apply  the  general  at- 
tributes assigned  by  travellers  to  the  proper  species,  which 
no  doubt  differ  from  each  other. 

It  seems  ascertained,  however,  that  the  bite  of  all  these 
reptiles  is  extremely  dangerous,  the  slightest  prick  of  their 
envenomed  fangs,  in  any  part  of  the  body  well  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  being  sufficient  to  kill  almost  any  animal. 
Laurenti  says,  that  a  person  bitten  by  a  Crotalus  experiences 
a  swelling  of  the  entire  body,  the  tongue  becomes  prodi- 
giously inflamed,  an  (inextinguishable  thirst  takes  place, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  become  gangrened,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  dies  in  frightful  agony  in  five  or  six  minutes. 
Different  experiments  made  in  Carolina  by  Captain  Hall, 
arc  related  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  A  rattle- 
snake, four  feet  long,  was  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  being 
made  to  bite  three  dogs,  the  first  died  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  minute ;  the  second,  in  convulsions  in  about  two  hours ; 
the  third  in  about  three  hours.  Four  days  after  this,  an- 
other dog  wns  bitten  by  the  same  snake,  and  died  in  half  a 
minute  i  and  then  a  second  received  the  murderous  fangs, 
and  died  in  four  minutes.  A  common  black  snake,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  very  vigorous,  was  next  procured.  The 
reptiles  bit  each  other, — the  black  snake  dying  in  eight  mi- 
nutes, the  rattle-snake  not  seeming  in  any  way  affected  by 
its  wound.  Proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  "  none 
but  itself  could  be  its  parallel,"  it  was  then  made  to  inflict 
a  bite  on  its  own  body,  and  this  suicidal  deceit  was  followed 
by  the  hoped-for  consequence, — it  died  in  less  than  twelve 
minutes.  The  story  is  probably  well  known  to  all,  though 
not  credited  by  so  many,  of  a  disagreeable  kind  of  an  heir- 
loom which  once  existed  in  an  American  family.  A  man 
had  been  bitten  through  his  boots  by  a  rattle-snake,  and 
died.  The  boots  afterwards  descended  into  the  successive 
possession  of  two  other  persons,  and  killed  them  both, — an 
envenomed  fang  having  remained  sticking  in  the  leather. 
As  usual,  we  have  contradictory  accounts  of  the  effects  of 
corresponding  causes.  We  know  that  an  Englishman  who 
was  unfortunately  bitten  by  a  rattle-snake  at  Rouen,  in 
1827,  expired  in  eight  hours  ;  yet  in  the  April  of  that 
same  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris,  Professor  Bosc  declared  that  he  had  tetn  more  than 
thirty  persons  who  had  been  bitten  by  rattle-snakes,  not 
one  of  whom  had  died.  According  to  Kalm,  even  the 
largest  animals,  such  as  horses  and  oxen,  die  almost  instant- 
ly. Dogs  longer  resist  this  fatal  action.  Most  animals  ex- 
hibit an  instinctive  horror  on  nearing  one  of  these  death- 
dealing  creatures.  "  I  have  often,"  says  M.  Bosc,  "  amused 
myself  by  trying  to  force  my  horse  and  dog  to  approach 
one  of  these  animals.  But  they  would  sooner  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  knocked  down  upon  the  spot  than  have 
come  near  them."  Yet  Mr  Audubon  informs  us  that  the 
mocking-bird  of  America,  so  strong  and  overpowering  is 
the  instinct  of  parental  love,  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
rattle-snake  when  it  approaches  too  near  its  nest, — that  it 
wdl  strike  it  on  the  head,  pick  out  its  eyes,  and  eventually 
put  it  to  death. 

The  so-called  rattle  of  these  reptiles  consists  of  a  series 
of  hollow,  vertically  flattened,  scaly  pieces,  of  which  the 
posterior  portion  of  one  fits  into  the  anterior  portion  of 
that  which  follows.  They  are  thus  mechanically  and  some- 
what loosely  connected  together,  without  being  actually 
joined,  so  that  when  shaken  they  make  a  rattling  or  rustling 
noise,  resembling  that  produced  by  rumpled  parchment. 
When  young  there  is  at  first  but  a  single  horny  portion  at 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  attached  to  the  last  caudal  verte- 


bra. Another  is  formed  on  the  renewal  of  the  skin,  push-  Venomous 
ing  its  predecessor  onwards,  so  that  the  first  joint,  which  Serf*"'*- 
is  closed  at  the  end,  continues  to  be  the  terminal  one.  M.  v 
Bosc  is  of  opinion  that  an  additional  joint  is  formed  every 
year,  and  that  if  the  parts  in  question  were  not  so  often 
broken  off  accidentally,  we  might  thus  determine  the  age  of 
each  individual.  They  are,  however,  extremely  fragile ;  and 
M.  Palisot  dc  Beauvois  informs  us,  that  he  frequently  found 
these  rattles  lying  detached,  in  the  course  of  Mis  travels  in 
the  United  States.1  Their  amount  sometimes  exceeds 
thirty,  but  usually  ranges  from  one  to  thirteen.  Some  say 
that  the  noise  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
feet,  while  Bosc  and  others  allege  that  it  is  scarcely  audible 
beyond  some  twelve  or  fifteen  paces.  We  shall  now  briefly 
notice  the  different  species,  the  names  of  which,  as  already 
hinted,  have  been  frequently  transposed  by  naturalists. 

Crotalut  horridus  inhabits  South  America,  and  is  known 
to  the  Portuguese  by  the  name  of  Carcatela.  Its  muzzle 
is  covered  by  three  or  four  pairs  of  plates.  The  scales,  which 
arc  lozenge-shaped,  and  surmounted  by  a  cutting  keel,  are 
disposed  in  twenty-nine  ranges.  Abdominal  plates  145, 
sub-caudal  twenty-five.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is 
yellowish  brown,  relieved  upon  the  back  by  a  range  of 
broad,  lozengc-shaped  spots.  This  species  measures  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  length,  and,  dwelling  in  a  sultry  clime, 
continues  in  a  state  of  activity  throughout  the  year.  Some 
singular  peculiarities  in  its  manners  are  narrated  by  natu- 
ralists. For  example,  M.  Palisot  de  Beauvois  states,  that 
during  one  of  his  journeys  he  observed  a  rattle-snake  lying 
on  the  path,  and  approached  it  as  quietly  as  possible.  When 
he  was  about  to  strike  it,  it  sprung  its  rattle,  opened  its 
mouth  very  widely,  and  received  into  its  throat  five  young 
ones,  each  as  thick  as  a  goose's  quill.  After  ten  minutes' 
time,  believing  itself  to  be  out  of  danger,  it  opened  its  mouth, 
and  allowed  the  exit  of  the  young,  which,  however,  re-en- 
tered on  a  fresh  alarm.  This  curious  fact  has  been  testi- 
fied (if  not  confirmed)  by  another  French  gentleman,  M. 
Guillemart. 

Crotalut  durissus  (Plate  IV.,  figs.  6  and  10)  is  a  more 
northern  »|iecies  than  the  preceding,  and  to  it  we  may 
refer  the  numerous  observations  which  have  been  made 
by  travellers  and  tourists  on  the  rattle-snakes  of  North  Ame- 
rica. It  seems  to  inhabit  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Mexico  and  California,  extending 
westwards  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  not  oc- 
curring to  the  north  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  It  has 
only  one  or  two  pair  of  plates  upon  the  muzzle,  and  the  keel 
upon  the  scales  is  less  developed  ;  the  eyes  arc  smaller,  the 
tints  deeper,  the  spots  frequently  assume  the  form  of  bands, 
and  the  tail  is  block.  Abdominal  plates  170,  sub-caudal 
twenty-two.  As  this  species  dwells  in  districts  subjected 
during  winter  to  the  influence  of  rigorous  cold,  it  creeps  in 
autumn  into  covered  places,  or,  hiding  itself  beneath  masses 
of  sphagnum,  falls  into  a  state  of  lethargic  repose.  An  in- 
dividual killed  by  M.  Bosc,  and  which  did  not  measure  more 
than  four  feet  in  length,  was  found  to  have  a  hare  in  its  in- 
terior. Its  usual  food  consists  of  rats,  squirrels,  and  other 
small  Rodent  ia.  This  serpent  commonly  called  the  striped 
rattle-snake,  is  said  to  traverse  rivers,  and  even  lake*,  by 
inflating  its  body  like  a  bladder.  "  The  largest  rattle-snake," 
says  Catesby,  alluding  toone  or  other  of  these  species,  "  which 
I  ever  saw,  was  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  weighing 
between  eight  and  nine  pounds.  This  monster  was  sliding 
into  the  house  of  Colonel  Blake  of  Carolina,  and  had  cer- 
tainly taken  up  his  abode  there  undisturbed,  had  not  the 
domestic  animals  alarmed  the  family  with  their  repeated 
outcries ;  the  hogs,  dogs,  and  poultry  united  in  their  hatred 
to  him,  showing  the  greatest  consternation,  by  erecting  their 
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VemoKHM  bristles  and  feathers,  and  expressing  their  wrath  and  indig- 
fcrpciiu.  nation,  surrounded  him,  but  carefully  kept  their  distance. 
"—  v-""''  wnj|e  |iCj  regardless  of  their  threats,  glided  slowly  along." 
"  It  is  not  uncommon,"  he  adds,  "  to  have  tliern  come  into 
houses ;  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  which  occurred  to 
myself  in  the  same  gentleman's  house,  in  the  month  of 
February  1 723.  The  servant,  in  making  the  bed  in  a  ground 
room  (but  few  minutes  after  I  left  it),  on  turning  down  the 
sheets,  discovered  a  rattle-snake  coiled  between  the  sheets 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed."  According  toM.  Audubon,  the 
skin  of  this  species  is  used  in  making  shoes.1  Mr  Say  in- 
forms us  that  it  inhabits  bare  and  sterile  regions,  and  is 
often  found  in  the  subterranean  dwelling  of  a  marmot,  Are- 
lomya  Ludorieiana."  M.  Becker  of  Darmstadt  placed  two 
rabbits  in  a  cage  with  this  species,  one  of  them  being  white, 
the  other  reddish  brown.  The  fierce  reptile,  which  waa  ly- 
ing in  a  spiral  form  in  the  centre,  sounded  its  rattle,  and 
raised  and  extended  its  head  from  time  to  time,  but  made 
no  attempt  to  seize  its  prey,  although  repeatedly  provoked 
by  its  keeper  so  to  do.  A  black  rabbit  was  then  introdu- 
ced, which  it  bit  instantaneously,  and  the  victim  was  dead  in 
eight  minutes.1 

Crotalus  miliaria  is  a  small  species  of  North  America, 
recognisable  by  it*  head  clothed  with  nine  well-developed 
plates.  The  eyes  are  large,  the  general  colour  a  reddish 
brown,  with  three  ranges  of  deeper  spots.  There  are 
1  wenly-three  rows  of  scales,  and  the  lower  plates  are,  ab- 
dominal 131,  sub-caudal  twenty -six.  This  snake  was  ob- 
served by  Catesby  in  Carolina,  and  is  described  by  Mr  Say 
(under  the  title  of  Crot.  Urge minus)  as  an  inhabitant  of 
those  lonely  sterile  plains  which  stretch  between  the  Mis* 
sissippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountain*.  It  is  regarded  as  more 
dangerous  than  the  preceding  ;  its  small  size  and  peculiar 
colour  prevent  its  attracting  notice,  and  its  rattle  is  too 
ieeble  to  be  heard  at  any  distance.  People  are  thus  apt  to 
tread  or  even  to  sit  down  upon  it  unawares,  and  the  con- 
sequences are  as  easily  imagined  as  described.  It  lives  on 
frogs  and  insects,  is  by  no  means  timid,  but  is  easily  killed 
by  the  slightest  blow.  It  was  figured  long  ago  both  by 
Seba'  and  Catesby.4 

Lastly,  Crotalus  mutua  differs  from  the  other  species  in 
having  the  tail  terminated  by  a  hardened  point  instead  of 
rattle.  Its  head  is  clothed  with  scales.  The  back  is  keel- 
ed, and  the  scales  are  surmounted  by  a  tubercular  ridge. 
Abdominal  plates  827,  sub-caudal  forty-nine.  This  great 
serpent  inhabits  Cayenne,  Esscquibo,  Surinam,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America.  It  sometimes  measures  above  ten 
feci  in  length,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  gigantic 
of  all  poisonous  reptiles.  In  its  mode  of  life  it  somewhat 
resembles  Ttiytntocrji/iahu  (and  is  in  fact  described  as  a 
species  of  that  genus  by  Baron  Cu  vier" ).  But  it  is  essen- 
tially a  rattle-snake,  though  destitute  of  the  particular  part 
from  which  these  species  derive  their  general  name.  It 
seems  the  same  as  that  described  under  the  title  of  Curu- 
eucu  by  Marcgrav.?  Its  poison  has  been  experimented  on 
by  Dr  Hering.* 

Genus  Vipera.  Nasal  pit  wanting.  Head  usually  co- 
vered by  ridged  lanceolatcd  scales.  General  form  thickish, 
tapering  towards  each  extremity.    Tail  short  and  conical. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  greatly  restricted  since  the 
time  of  Linnaeus,  still  exhibit  a  considerable  diversity  of 
character  when  compared  among  each  other.  They  inha- 
bit either  open  sandy  plains,  or  desert  heaths,  where  the 
vegetation  is  not  umbrageous.    Hence  their  abundance  in 


Africa,  and  their  comparative  scarcity  in  other  countries.  Venomous 
None  occurs  in  America,  a  few  are  found  in  the  drier  d>s-  ^rpe"**- 
tricts  of  Asia,  three  inhabit  Europe,  and  one  (of  a 
what  anomalous  nature)  is  native  to  New  Holland. 

The  common  viper  of  Great  Britain, and  of  most  parts  of  the 
Continent  (  Vipera  berut,  Daudin — Coluber  btrua,  Linn.),* 
is  the  most  poisonous  of  European  reptiles.  It  rarely  ex- 
ceeds two  feet  in  length.  The  upper  portion  of  the  head 
at  protected  by  a  few  plate-like  scales,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  others.  The  usual  colour  is  pale  ashy  brown  above, 
with  a  space  between  the  eyes,  and  a  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  occiput,  deep  brown  or  black.  A  zigzag  band  of  black 
(composed  in  some  of  confluent  spots)  extends  along  the 
back  from  the  nape  to  tile  tail ;  and  there  is  also  a  parallel 
row  of  small  block  spots  on  each  side.  The  abdomen  and 
sub-caudal  region  arc  steel-blue,  sometimes  marbled  by  a 
yellowish  tint,  sometimes  uniform,  or  nearly  black.  The 
abdominal  plates  are  about  a  hundred  and  forty-rive, — the 
sub-caudul  about  thirty-five.  This  species  is  widely  spread 
over  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  some 
uncertainty  prevails  regarding  the  so-called  common  viper 
of  Italy  and  other  southern  regions.  M.  GUtl  describes 
the  viper  of  the  environs  of  Munich  aa  having  an  upturned 
snout,"  which  is  a  character  of  the  aspic;  and  although 
Mctaxa  enumerates  Vipera  berut  and  its  varieties  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Roman  territories,"  others  are  of  opinion  that 
all  its  alleged  localities  are  doubtful  beyond  the  Alps.11  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Si- 
beria, in  Russia,  Hungary,  all  Germany,  parts  of  France, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and,  we  believe,  Norway. 
Though  common  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  of  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland,  it  is  not  indigenous  in  Ireland.  Its  verti- 
cal as  well  aa  horizontal  range  is  considerable,  for  although 
it  affects  the  low  wide  heaths  of  Groninguen,  Overyssel,  and 
Friesland,  it  also  occurs  on  the  summit  of  the  Inselberg  in 
Thuringia,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  viper  preys  chiefly  on 
mice  and  insects.  A  specimen,  on  the  tail  of  which  we 
inadvertently  tramped  while  crossing  a  moor  in  Glenmuick, 
and  which  our  friend  Dr  Greville  struck  down  with  his  um- 
brella, was  found  on  dissection  to  have  a  Urge  field- mouse 
in  its  abdomen.    Sehlegel  describes  ten  species. 

The  bite  of  this  reptile  is  seldom  fatal  to  animals  of  mo- 
derate size.  We  have  several  times  seen  sporting  dogs  bit- 
ten by  vipers  on  the  Scotch  moors;  and  although  the 
cheek  might  swell,  and  a  heaviness  of  spirits,  and  disincli- 
nation to  distant  ranging,  usually  ensued  for  a  few  hours,  no 
perceptible  effect  could  be  traced  on  the  following  day.  A 
sparrow,  however,  or  even  a  pigeon,  dies  in  a  few  minute* 
after  being  bitten.  Sheep  usually  escape  without  any  seri- 
ous consequences.  Fontana  ascertained,  that  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  grain  of  poison  was  sufficient  to  kill  a  sparrow,  and 
that  a  pigeon  required  six  time*  that  amount.  From  these 
data  he  made  a  calculation,  that  it  would  take  nearly  three 
grains  to  kill  a  man,  and  as  a  viper  does  not  carry  above  two 
grains  of  poison  in  its  vesicles,  and  does  not  entirely  exhaust 
that  quantity,  even  after  many  bites,  it  was  concluded  that 
•  human  being  might  receive  the  bite  of  five  or  six  vipers 
without  dying  in  consequence.  Now  this  may  be  all  ac- 
curately reasoned  in  it*  way,  but  as  physiology  is  by  no 
means  a  science  of  calculation,  we  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  try  the  experiment.  Several  facts  have  been  recently 
adduced  to  prove,  that  the  bite  of  this  reptile  is  frequently 
dangerous,  and  occasionally  fatal.  Dr  Paulet,  in  his  obser- 
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rations  on  the  riper  of  Fontainebleau,  states,  that  an  infant 
Arrange-  of  seven  years  and  a  half,  which  was  bitten  beneath  the 
merit,  internal  malleolus  of  the  right  foot,  died  at  the  end  of  seven- 
teen  hours, — while  another  infant  of  only  two  years,  which 
was  bitten  in  the  cheek,  took  two  days  to  die.  Dr  Hervcc 
dc  Chcgoni  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  sixty-five 
rears,  in  good  health,  and  of  a  sound  constitution,  who 
having  been  bitten  in  the  thigh  only  once  by  a  single  viper, 
expired  under  the  most  deplorable  symptoms  in  thirty-seven 


The  aspic,  Viptra  aspis,  U  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  of  which  it  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety,  and 
of  which Tl  seems  to  assume  the  place  in  the  south-western 
countries  of  Europe,  extending  as  far  as  the  island  of  Sicily.1 
Its  form  is  more  slender,  its  head  larger,  its  top  covered  by 
irregularly-formed  scales,  and  the  muzzle  is  slightly  turned 
up.  The  aspic  is  the  species  which  served  the  experiments 
of  Redi,  Charas,  and  Fontana.  It  inhabits  the  dry  and 
rocky  countries  of  Italy,  has  been  observed  in  Switzerland, 
and  is  common  m  France  from  the  49th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  spreading  into  Savoy,  the  Pyrenees,  Spain,  and 
the  Mediterranean  shores.  It  is  the  viper  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  is  also  found  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency ;  but 
in  Burgundy,  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  France,  it  is 
replaced  by  our  common  viper 

New  Holland  produce*  a  rare  and  remarkable  species, 
which  some  class  as  generically  distinct,  under  the  title  of 
Acantkaphis.  It  is  of  a  thickened  form,  with  a  slender 
hard-pointed  tail,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  protected 


by  nine  plates.    The  eye  is  surrounded  by  plates,  of  &-Mag*r* 
which  the  superciliary  are  elevated,  and  inclined  towards  Arnoge- 
the  top  of  the  head.    It  is  the  Vipera  acanthophis  of 
M.  Sclilegel, — Acanthophis  cerastinus,  Lacfipide.'    (See  "V""' 
Plate  V.,  fig.  8.) 

A  still  more  remarkable  and  anomalous  species  is  the 
famous  Vipera  cerastes  of  Africa,  figured  and  described  by 
Bruce  the  traveller,'  and  also  in  the  great  French  work  on 
Egypt.'  Its  head  is  very  broad,  and  heart-shaped;  its 
muzzle  broad,  obtuse,  and  rounded ;  its  nostrils  rather  nar- 
row, vertical  and  terminal ;  and  its  scales  surmounted  by  a 
tubercular  ridge.  One  of  the  superciliary  scales  on  each 
side  is  converted  into  a  projecting  horn-like  process,  curved 
forwards ;  and  the  ancient  name  cerastes  is  no  doubt  de- 


rived from  this  peculiar  character,— the  Greek  word  ntpas 
signifying  horn. 

Cornua  pretendens  immania  front*  canst**, 
Dam  torqart  spinam  sibiUt  ccc*  vagal. 

It  seldom  much  exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  and  inhabits  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  north  of  Africa.  Its  description  by 
Bruce  has  been  so  often  quoted  that  we  shall  rest  satisfied 
by  the  reference  already  given  to  the  writings  of  that  im- 
pugned author. 

Very  similar  to  the  Vipera  cerastes  of  Egypt  is  the 
Vipera  nasieomts  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which 
has  two  of  the  scales  on  its  snout  elevated  above  the  ge- 
neral surface.    It  was  discovered  during  Captain  Tuckey's 
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...  6. 


>  •..••■•aa 


Cayenne.  Ac 
Cayenne,  Ac 


On.  3.— Dmu 


Bp.  1. 

...  2. 
...  3. 

..a  5. 

...  6. 
...  7. 
...  8. 
...  ». 
...10. 
...11. 
...  12. 
...13. 
...  14. 
...16. 
...16. 
...17. 
...  18. 
...19. 
...  20. 
...21. 


dendrophila  Java,  Ac 

muUimaculatS)  Bengtl,  4c. 

trigonata  Bengal. 

cynodon  Sumatra,  4c. 

Drapiexi  Sumatra,  4c. 

irregularis  Celebes,  4c. 

colubrina  Madagascar. 

Egypt  isca   .Africa. 

nebula  la  Surinam. 

Mikanii  ,   .  Brasll. 

Weigeli  Braiil. 

Caleebyl  Guyana. 

Guyana. 


cephala 
orhina  . 
Nattereri .... 
punctatittlmi 
Dalmerdi. 
annulata....  


-Java. 
.Java. 
..Java. 
Ureiil. 

•Brazil, 
....South  America. 
....Madagascar. 
....South  America,  1 
....Dalmatia,  4c. 


...10. 
...11. 
...12. 
...13. 
...  14. 
...15. 
...16. 
...17. 
...18. 
...19. 


Gi*.  7.—  PtAMMOPills. 

Bp.  1.  Ptammophis  lacrrtina  Shoretof  Mediterranean 

moniliger  Africa. 

...  3   pulverulent*..  — India,  4c. 

—  *  Seychelles...  Seychelles,  4c 

—  6  Antillansis  Well  Indies. 

...  6  Dshlii   Dalmstla. 

••■  7  elegant  „. Western  Africa. 

•  ■•  8  Tenimlackii....  


FaM.  IV. 


8p.  1.  Dendrophil  liocerut.. 

...  3.  ...  aurata..., 

4  plct*  


 Sooth  America. 

 MM..  Hayll. 

..Surinam. 
•  Africa,  Asis. 


•  •»•  


Bp.  1. 

...  8. 

■  a.  3, 

. 4. 

...  5. 

...  7a 

...  a 
...  ». 

...  10. 

...11. 

...12. 
...13. 
...  14. 
...15. 
...  16. 
...17. 
...  18. 
...  19. 


Bp.  L  I 

...  3. 

...  4. 

...  8. 

...  6. 

.  .a  Ts 

...  8. 
...  9. 
...  10. 
...11. 


Fsm.  V. — FRESH-WATER  SERPENTS. 
GVnuj  1.— Tbopidonotcs. 


nstriz  Europe 

quincui.cistus  India. 

umbralut.....  India. 

rhudomeltt  Java. 

trianguligerut  Java. 

chry  targes  

tubministus  

picturatus 

tigrinus  

Vibakarl  





•  •  •  •  


bipunctatus 
saurits  


Java. 

New  Guinea. 
Japan. 

mam 

India,  4c 
Java. 

India,  4c. 
Central  America. 
North  America. 


fnciaius  North  America. 

vlperinu*  Southern  Europe,  Sc. 

•caber  Cape  of  Good  Rope. 

mortuariut  


Ctn,  t,  -HoMALOPSit. 


alopait  buccaU 


.Java. 


.••..•..a 


 ■ 


Schneldtrri 

decusiata  Java. 

leucobalia  Timor. 

plumbea  Java, 

Aer   India. 

Sieboldil  India. 

carinicauda  America. 

anguleta   Sooth  America. 

plicatilU  Braiil,  New  Orleans. 


•  ii .  t. ......  . 
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Bchlegnl'a  Sp.  12.  Homalopaia  Reinwardtii  I<ouifiana. 

Arrange-   •••   '3   leopardlna   I 

...  14  

.....  uerpewn  ..................  i 

Fa*.  VI—BOAFORM  SERPENTS. 
0m.  1.— Boa. 

op.  1.  iM»  con^xncTOr   .Booth  America. 

...  2.  ...  murina  South  America. 

...  3.  ...  eonchria.....  — South  America. 

South  America. 

...  5.  ...  hortuUna  South  America. 

...  6.  ...  Du-umierl  Mauritius. 

...  7.  ...  carinata  .....Molucca!. 

...  8.  ...  Corsica.  .•••••»••• .  ..■••••••*..■..*.•  ...  Bengal. 

...  tJ«  •  * •  loelanura. ..*.*•.•■*■•«*..•*.■•■•**•• . •  i.  ul>a. 

Otn.  2.— Pttco". 

8p.  L  Python  bivlttalos  Africa,  Aala. 

...  2.  8chn.id.ri  Malacca,  Ac. 

...   3.  Atal 

...  4.  .........  Pftronii — ............. .... ■•>. ■•  ... 

8p.  1.  Acrochordna  Javanleiu  Java. 

...   2.  ...*■•■•*.**■ 


TIL1  A. 

8p.  3.  llydrophii  nJgrocineta  Gulf  of  Bengal. 

•••  4   cradlle  Indian  Sena. 

•■•  *   Pelamya  Indian  Scaa. 

•••  ^*    pelainoides  

...  7.   colubrina  . ............... 


Pan. 


Otn.  1. — Thiooxockphjii  r«. 


A.  Iltad  tvtmd  6y  ScaU: 

Sp.  1.  Trigonocephaly  Jacaraca  Brazil. 

...  2.  ....... ....... .......  atrox  ....... .....Guyana. 

•-•  *•  laneeolatoa  Antilles. 

...  4.  blllneatus  South  America. 

•  ••  5  nigromaculatui  Ceylon. 

...  6.  ^Vnglari  .... 

...  7.  


on  Ou  Iltad. 
 Java. 

...  10  hypnale  Ceylon,  < 

•  •■11  Halya  Tartary. 

...12.  ••.■••■••••■•■...*...  Blomhoffii ....... . 

•  ••  13  cencbrls  


Division  IL — VENOMOUS  SERPENTS. 
Family  I.— C0LUBRIFORM  VENOMOUS  SERPENTS. 


.  CBOTALUS. 


.  1.  Klapi  eorallinni  Central  Aaierioa. 

2   lemnlscatue  Guyana. 

3.    Burinamenala  Guyana. 


B.  Africa* 


.Cape  of  Good  Hop.. 


C. 

6.    collarii  

7   trimaculataa  India. 

8.    furcatoe  Java,  Ac. 

9   bivirgatue  Java,  Ac. 


1  ......................   New  Guinea. 

.Australia. 


?6 

...  3. 

...  4. 

...  5. 

...  6. 

...  7. 

...  8. 

...  9. 
...  10. 


Weal  Africa. 


©«..  4.-Naja. 

Naja  trlpudiane. ....  

 Haje  KgyP*  Africa. 

 Bungarua  ,.  Java,  Ac. 

 buogaroldes.  Java,  Ac. 

-Auatralia. 


lubriea   •  ■a...  ......... 

'  »  •  «• 


Capo  of  Good  Hope. 
.Cape,  and  Gold  Coaat. 


fa*.  ii.-sea-serpents. 

Oat.  1. — IlTDROPHIS. 

Sp.  1.  Hydrophia  achlatoaa  Golf  of  Bengal. 

...  2.    atriata  Indian  Seaa. 


...................  .South  America. 

.North  America. 


Sp.  1. 

...  2. 

...  3. 

...  4. 

...  6. 
««•  T* 

a.  •  8. 
a..  9. 

...  10. 
...11. 


Vlpara  arietaae  Africa. 

 atropoe  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

cornuta  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

. ....  India, 


................... 


.Northern  Africa. 

.  elegans. ........  India. 

.  beru*  NorlhACentrel  Europe. 

.  aapie  Southern  Europe. 

.  emmodytea  Greece,  Ac 

.  acantbophla..  ...Auatralia. 

West/ 


Order  IV.— batrachia.  batrachian  rep- 
tiles. 


We  now  proceed  to  the  fourth  order  of  the  class  Rcp- 
lilia,  the  Batraciita,  a  name  derived  from  Barpox0?,  a/rofft 
and  expressive  of  a  general  resemblance  which  very  dis- 
tinctly marks  the  majority,  although  in  truth  many  resemble 
lizards,  and  a  few  have  more  the  appearance  of  eels  or 
serpents.  This  tribe  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  nature; 
for,  besides  the  naked  body  and  remarkable  sanguineous 
circulation,  they  possess  another  peculiarity,  which  ii  re- 
garded by  many  naturalists  as  sufficient  to  constitute  them 
a  distinct  class  rather  than  an  order,  viz.,  the  cltange  of 
form  which  they  undergo  in  their  progress  from  the  young 

In  this  concluding  order  arc  ranked  all  those  reptiles 
which  have  neither  the  carapace  of  the  Chelonia  nor  the 
scales  of  the  other  orders.1  Their  bodies  therefore  are 
naked;  their  head  is  without  any  distinct  neck  or  division  ; 
their  toes  are  always  distinct,  and  without  claws  j  they  have 
no  external  organs  of  reproduction,  and  usually  undergo 
metamorphoses.  This  change  of  form  constitutes  the  lia- 
trachia  the  principal  step  in  the  transition  between  terres- 
trial and  aquatic  vcrtcbrata  or  fishes,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  phenomena  presented  by  animal  life.  Dml 


1  A  curious  link,  we  perceive,  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
thing  leaa  than  a  frog  furnished  with  a  carapace  sad  plastron. 
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■  after  the  manner  of  fishes,  from  spawn-like  ova,  they  pos- 
sess for  a  time  the  essential  characters  of  the  finny  race; 
and  yet,  on  the  lapse  of  a  tew  brief  weeks,  thrir  piscil'orm 
appearance  vanishes,  and  leaving  the  water,  they  crawl 
or  leap  about  upon  the  earth,  or  climbing  the  stems  of 
forest  trees,  they  dwell  among  the  umbrageous  branches. 
In  some  the  transition  state,  if  we  may  say  so,  continues 
permanent,  the  gills  existing  simultaneously  with  feeble 
lungs,  and  a  tail  being  combined  with  short  external  mem- 
bers. Of  the  structure  of  these  curious  animals  more  will 
be  said  hereafter. 

The  orum  or  egg  of  these  reptiles  is  a  round  mast  of 
transparent  nutritive  jelly,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears 
a  small  black  globule.  By  degrees  this  shapeless  globule 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  head  and  tail,  and  in  this  state 
it  emerges  from  its  prison,  and  moves  about  briskly  in  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  provided  widi  a  long  fleshy  tail,  and  a  small  horny 
beak,  ana  has  no  other  visible  member,  except  two  feathery 
tufts  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  float  loosely,  and  with- 
out protection,  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  These,  however, 
are  mere  temporary  organs ;  for  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
respiration  only  until  the  proper  gills  are  formed,  and  then 
shrink  or  disappear.1  The  true  gills  or  branchia:  are  con- 
tained within  the  body,  three  or  four  in  number  on  each  side, 
constructed  on  a  plan  similar  to  those  of  fishes ;  the  water  en- 
tering by  the  mouth,  and  escaping  in  some  species  by  two 
openings,  and  in  others  by  one  only.  Retaining  their  aqua- 
tic constitution,  the  tadpoles  (as  in  this  intermediate  state 
they  are  often  called)  rapidly  increase  in  size  and  activity  for 
some  weeks.  In  the  mean  time  the  legs,  of  which  to  trace 
was  at  first  apparent,  have  commenced  their  growth.  The 
hind  ones  are  the  first  to  make  their  appearance  externally, 
although  the  anterior  pair  are  as  soon  developed,  and  may 
be  seen  at  an  early  period  folded  beneath  their  transparent 
covering.  The  animal  at  this  period  wears  a  very  ambigu- 
ous appearance,  partaking  both  of  the  form  of  the  frog  and 
lizard,  and  sw  imming  as  w  ell  by  die  inflection  of  the  tail  as 
by  die  irregular  impulse  of  the  feet.*  At  this  time  the  beak 
foils  off,  and  the  true  jaws  which  originally  were  hid  under 
the  skin,  appear.  The  eye,  too,  which  had  been  seen  only 
through  a  transparent  spot  in  the  tadpole's  skin,  appears 
complete  and  prominent.  This  interval  is  also  employed 
in  acquiring  the  faculty  of  respiring  atmospheric  air.  The 
animal  every  now  and  then  rises  to  the  surface  and  takes 
a  mouthful  of  air,  which  is  received  into  the  newly  formed 
lungs,  and  then  discharged.  When  the  necessary  internal 
changes  are  at  length  completed,  the  tail,  which  has  now- 
become  a  useless  member,  diminishes  and  disappears.  The 
gills,  too,  have  by  this  time  shrunk,  their  function  being  su- 
perseded by  the  lungs,  and  the  animal  emerging  from  the 
water,  begins  a  new  mode  of  existence  as  a  perfect  reptile. 

During  its  aquatic  state  the  tadpole  lives  principally  on 
vegetable  food,  but  in  its  perfect  form  much  more  upon 
various  insects ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  and  correspond- 
ing change  in  its  digestive  organs,  which  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  those  of  a  carnivorous  creature.  Most  of  die 
Batracbia,  we  may  also  remark,  are  oviparous,  whilst  not 
a  few  of  them  arc  ovo-viviparous.  It  should,  moreover, 


be  observed,  that  most  of  the  species  of  this  group,  during  Batracbia. 
their  aquatic  condition,  possess  the  extraordinary  power  of*— 
suffering  the  privation  of  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  one  or 
more  of  their  members  without  vital  injury,  and  of  aftenvanls 
renewing  them  as  if  no  loss  had  been  endured  ;  a  proper- 
ty of  which  we  have  already  made  mention  in  our  summary 
account  of  lizards,  and  to  which  we  may  again  briefly  return 
in  our  notice  of  the  aquatic  salamander 

We  shall  now  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  vascular  and 
respiratory  systems  of  these  animals.  The  circulation,  in 
the  tadpole  state,  is  in  every  respect  analogous  to  that  of 
fishes  :  the  blood  is  transmitted  from  a  simple  bilocular  or 
two-lobed  heart  to  the  branchial  arches,  and,  after  aeration 
by  the  water,  returns,  and  is  circulated  through  the  system. 
The  transition  from  this  condition  to  that  which  the  vascu- 
lar organs  present  in  the  perfect  reptile  state  is  very  strik- 
ing. Originally  three  or  four  branchial  trunks  pass  off 
from  each  side  of  the  heart,  and  terminate  in  the  minute 
network  of  the  gills ;  from  this  network  the  returning  ves- 
sels take  their  origin,  one  from  each  of  the  gills,  the  first 
of  which  goes  to  the  head,  and  the  other  two  conjoining, 
convey  the  blood  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  in  fishes. 
But  in  addition  to  these  vessels,  there  are  some  small  un- 
developed ones,  which  effect  a  communication  between  the 
vessels  which  go  to  the  gills  and  those  which  return  from 
diem  ;  as  also  another  which,  given  off  from  the  heart, 
unites  with  die  aorta,  to  be  distributed  to  the  as  yet  rudi- 
mentary lungs.  After  the  metamorphosis  is  begun,  the 
branches  which  connect  the  arteries  of  the  gills  with  die 
returning  veins  arc  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  a  part  of  the 
blood  flows  continuously  through  them  without  proceeding 
to  die  gills  at  all,  and  the  proper  branchial  vessels  relatively 
diminish  ;  and  the  last-named  trunk,  which  was  the  small- 
est of  all,  becomes  the  largest,  and  an  increased  proportion 
of  blood  is  sent  to  the  lungs.  By  a  continuance  of  these 
changes,  the  branchial  vessels  arc  finally  obliterated,  and 
the  communicating  branches,  at  first  only  secondary  and  irre- 
gular, now  constitute  part  of  the  continuous  and  permanent 
system  of  circulation. 

The  respiration  of  the  Batrachia,  after  they  have  arrived 
at  their  permanent  mode  of  existence,  is  not  less  singular 
than  their  circulation ;  and  this  chiefly  in  two  particulars, — 
as  it  regards  the  lungs,  and  the  function  of  the  skin.  If  we 
take  a  frog,  for  example,5  and  watch  its  respiration,  we  can- 
not readily  discover  that  it  breadies  at  all ;  for  it  never  opens 
its  mouth  to  receive  air,  and  there  is  no  motion  of  the  sides 
to  indicate  that  it  respires  ;  and  yet,  on  any  sudden  alarm, 
we  see  the  animal  blowing  itself  up,  us  if  by  some  internal 
power,  though  its  mouth  all  the  while  continues  closed. 
We  may  perceive,  however,  that  its  throat  is  in  frequent 
motion,  as  if  the  frog  were  economizing  its  mouthful  of  air, 
and  transferring  it  backwards  and  forwards  between  its 
mouth  and  lungs ;  and  if  wc  direct  our  attention  to  the 
nostrils,  wc  may  observe  in  them  a  twisting  modon  at  each 
movement  of  the  jaws  ;  for  it  is  through  the  nostrils  that 
the  frog  receives  all  die  air  which  it  breathes.  The  jaws 
arc  never  open  but  for  the  purpose  of  eating  ;  and  the  sides 
of  the  moudi  form  a  sort  of  bellows,  of  which  die  nostrils 


*  This  change  or  conversion  from  external  to  internal  Bills  is  not  very  satisfactorily  described  by  physiological  observers.  "  Dea 
le  moment  ou  Irs  Batraciens  sortent  de  fceuf,  ces  branchlcs  stmt  apparentes  au  dehorn,  ellrs  reprcsentent  de*  especes  de  trances  ou 
de  panaches  tivkii  silues  sur  les  parties  lalcralrs  du  cou,  et  attaches  aur  Ui  bnrda  drs  fentcs  qui  correspond  a  la  gorge ;  elles  per- 
flate* aoua  cette  fame,  dans  tous  lea  Batraricna  qui  conservent  leur  queue,  tant  que  leurs  poumons  no  sont  pas  asses  developpea 
pour  scrvir  uniquement  h  la  respiration.  l>an»  lea  Grenouili:>s  et  autrea  genres  voisins  sans  queue,  le  premier  etat  ne  dure  que 
pendant  un  temps  ires  court.  Bienlut  I'animal  prend  une  autre  forme,  celle  d'un  texatd  ti  ventre  cnorme  citnfondu  avec  la  tfte  rt 
avec  une  longue  queue.  Isi  imnrhitt  nut  uton  atchit$,  et  ctmlcnttu  dam  unt  «ri/«  ;  l'eau  arrive  dana  la  bouebe  par  lea  orifices  dts 
narines, '  Ac.    (Erpltologle  Cin'ialt,  i.  IB2  ) 

»  It  appears  thai  the  great  J.urd  Hacon  had  not  practised  his  inductive  philosophy  so  far  as  young  frogs  are  concerned,  for  in  his 
S)/lvm  Sntmnin  he  males  mention  of  their  being  sometimes  observed  with  tails,  in  such  vears  as  have  been  more  than  usually  pestilen- 
tial or  unheal! hy ;  and  he  then  draws  I  lie  conclusion  that  the  appearance  of  auch  tailed  reptiles,  argueth  a  great  disposition  to  putre- 
faction in  the  soile  and  aire. 

•  See  Begets  MrideemUer  Tr,.,Ue,  &  330. 
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Bainrhia.  arc  the  inleu ;  and  by  their  Alternate  contraction  »nd  re-  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  live  habitually  at  their  expense.  Bitrarkla. 

s— v— "laxatinn,  the  air  is  swallowed  and  forced  into  the  windpipe.  Serpents,  pikes,  vultures,  and  storks,  destroy  an  immense  IU,X"J»- 
to  as  to  inflate  the  lungs.  The  tongue  also  contributes  its  number  of  them.  Without  the  intervention  of  the  last-  -"—N—" ' 
share  in  carrying  on  this  function.  This  organ  is  remark-  named  birds,  Egypt,  in  particular,  would  swarm  with  frogs, 
able  in  its  connection,  being  fixed  very  differently  in  these  In  several  countries,  certain  species  are  sought  after  by 
from  what  it  is  in  most  other  animals.  Its  root  is  not  si-  man  ;  and  they  arc  considered  by  competent  judges  as  an 
tuated  deep  down  the  throat,  but  is  attached  superficially  agreeable  and'  wholesome  food.  The  Batrachia  have  no 
at  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  remarkably  long,  weapons  either  of  offence  or  defence.  Taken  as  an  order, 
and  instead  of  inclining  forward,  is  turned  backwards,  ex-  they  are  certainly  as  harmless  to  man  as  any  tribe  of  at- 
tending down  the  throat,  and  so  acts  as  a  valve,  affecting  mals ;  and,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  though  the  forms 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  air  from  the  lungs.  If  the  mouth  of  many  of  the  species  offend  our  notions  of  beauty,  and 
of  the  frog  be  forcibly  kept  open,  it  is  suffocated,  because  their  love-songs  have  gained  them  the  character  of  M  hor- 
it  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  swallowing  the  required  air  ;  riblc  musicians,"  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  justify  the 
and  if  the  nostrils  be  closed,  it  in  like  manner  can  no  longer  aversion  and  distrust  with  which  they  arc  so  usually  re- 
breathe.    Hence  the  frog  and  allied  genera  may  be  said  garded. 

rather  to  swallow  air  than  to  inhale  it.  Respiration,  again.  The  Batrachia  generally  feed  upon  the  larva-  of  aquatic 
is  not  carried  on,  as  in  most  animals,  by  the  chest,  but  by  insects,  on  worms,  small  mollusc*,  flics,  &c,  and  always 
the  compression  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen }  and  if  these  choose  a  prey  which  is  living  and  in  motion.  Dead  and 
arc  in  any  way  injured  or  destroyed,  the  breathing  ceases,  motionless  animals  are  rejected  by  them.  To  obtain  their 
and  the  individual  speedily  dies.  Nor  is  the  function  of  prey,  they  often  remain  fixed  in  one  situation,  with  won- 
respiration  in  the  Batrachia  confined  to  the  lungs  5  for  the  derful  patience,  watching  till  they  believe  it  is  within  their 
blood  which  circulates  through  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  is  reach,  and  then  darting  at  it  with  great  rapidity,  they  at  the 
likewise  aerated  by  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  same  time  protrude  their  lengthened  tongue,  bedewed  all 
This  kind  of  respiration,  closely  connected  with  the  extra-  over  with  a  viscid  fluid.  If  we  watch  a  frog  when  an  insect 
ordinary  perspiration  for  which  these  animals  are  celebrated,  has  approached  sufficiently  near  it,  we  arc  surprised  to  ob- 
is of  such  importance  to  them,  that  if  impeded  by  covering  serve  the  insect  suddenly  disappear  without  our  being  able 
the  skin  with  oil  or  other  unctuous  substance,  death  will  to  perceive  what  has  become  of  it  This  arises  from  the 
take  place  almost  as  soon  as  if  the  lungs  were  removed ;  frog  having  darted  its  tongue  upon  its  victim  with  such 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  may  be  supported  by  it  extreme  quickness,  and  again  withdrawn  it  with  the  adher- 
alone,  for  a  considerable  time,  if  the  temperature  be  not  ing  insect,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  eye  to  follow 
too  high, — a  physiological  fact  which,  we  apprehend,  goes  it  in  motion.  Thus  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  so  far 
a  great  way  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  power  pos-  from  being  prejudicial,  they  are  very  useful  in  gardens,  by 
seised  by  many  of  these  creatures  (to  which  we  shall  af-  extensively  destroying  those  small  slugs,  &c.  which  are  so 
terwards  allude),  of  enduring,  without  detriment,  a  long  detrimental  to  plants  of  every  kind, 
protracted  burial,  enclosed  in  wood  or  stone 

The  reproductive  act  in  these  reptiles,  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  what  occurs  in  terrestrial  animals  and  FAMILY  It  AMD  K.'    FROGS  IN  GENERAL, 
fishes,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  must  not  be  passed  by.  We 

shall  borrow  our  illustration  from  what  occurs  in  the  frog,  All  the  members  of  the  frog  family  (corresponding  to  the 
the  genus  by  much  the  best  known  in  the  order.  The  great  genus  Rana  of  Linnarus),  have  in  their  perfect  state 
embraces  of  the  male  occur  only  once  a  year,  and  in  spring,  four  extremities  and  no  tail.  Their  head  is  flat,  their  muzzle 
As  soon  as  the  sun's  influence  is  felt  in  their  wintry  resorts,  rounded,  their  mouth  very  large.  In  the  greater  number 
the  black  spongy  knob  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  of  the  the  tongue  is  not  attached  to  the  deeper  part  of  the  throat, 
male  augments  in  size,  and  his  abdomen  swells.  On  find-  but  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  thence  proceeds  back- 
ing his  mate,  he  mounts  on  her  back,  extends  his  arms  wards  and  down  the  throat.  Their  front  feet  have  only  four 
round  her  chest,  and  so  locks  the  fingers  of  his  hands  into  toes,  and  their  hind  five,  sometimes  exhibiting  the  rudi- 
each  other,  that,  from  the  peculiar  structure,  they  cannot  ments  of  a  sixth. 

be  separated.    The  two  animals  are  thus  inseparably  join-  We  cannot  better  bespeak  a  favourable  consideration  for 

ed,  and  so  live  and  swim  together  for  fifteen  or  twenty  this  despised  group  than  in  the  words  of  an  enthusiastic 

days,  or  even  for  a  month.    If,  under  these  circumstances,  naturalist.    "  We  shall  have  considerable  difficulty,"  says 

the  thumbs  be  cut  off,  the  junction  is  at  an  end  ;  but  if  the  the  eloquent  Lacepede,  "  in  assigning  to  frogs  the  place 

animal  be  decapitated,  the  grasping  apparatus  still  performs  which  they  should  occupy  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  such 

its  mechanical  office.    During  the  period  of  this  long  em-  as  it  really  is  in  nature ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  if  toads 

brace,  the  spawn,  as  in  fish,  escapes  in  long  floating  cords  had  never  existed,  if  we  had  not  before  our  eye  this  horrid 

or  chapleta,  of  a  gelatinous  fluid,  crowded  with  the  ova,  object  of  comparison,  which  caricatures  by  its  resemblance, 

which  is  bedewed  with  the  milt  of  the  male.    When  the  as  it  defiles  by  its  approach,  the  frog  would  appear  to  us  as 

spawning  is  completed,  the  male  frog  is  able  to  dismount,  agreeable  from  its  conformation,  as  distinguished  by  its  qua- 

the  fingers  speedily  regaining  thcirflcxibility,  and  the  thumbs  lilies  and  interesting  from  the  phenomena  it  exhibits  at  tile 

their  ordinary  form.  The  reproductive  power  is  very  great,  different  periods  of  its  existence.    We  would  behold  it  as 

the  ova  amounting  to  from  600  to  upwards  of  1000.  Swam-  a  useful  animal,  from  which  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  whose 

mcrdam  once  reckoned  1 100  from  a  single  individual,  and  instinct  is  harmless,  which  unites  on  elegant  form  with  supple 

Monlbeillard  1300.  nnd  slender  limhs  and  is  adorned  with  pleasing  colours 

It  is  remarked  that  these  animals  live  to  a  gieat  age,  if  rendered  more  vivid  from  the  kind  of  natural  varnish  with 

fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  attacks  of*  their  enemies ;  which  the  animal  is  constitutionally  provided.    And  who 

an  instance  will  be  given  in  the  sequel,  of  an  individual  can  regard  with  pain  a  being  whose  form  is  light,  whose 

whose  history  was  traced  for  forty  years.     Their  foes  movements  are  nimble,  whose  attitudes  are  graceful  ?  Let 

however,  are  very  numerous.    A  number  of  quadrupeds  us  not  deprive  ourselves  of  an  additional  source  of  pleasure ; 


1  Although  the  patronymic  termination  In  Ur  is  not  cUsxicslly  correct  in  <■»*»  «hrre  the  primitive  hss  a  feminine  termination,  we 
nevertheless  follow  in  this  matter  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Kirbv,  and  the  example  of  Mr  Macleav,  who  regards  it  as  preferable  to  any 
ndirr  yet  devised,  at  well  on  account  of  uniformity,  ai  enp Wfar  gral  a.    See  Hot*  Eniumalogiea?,  p.  23. 
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IUtracbi*.  and,  in  our  peregrinations  through  the  smiling  fields  let  us 
Itanldg.  (K)t  regret  to  see  the  banks  of  rivulet*  adorned  by  the  co- 
y  lour*  of  these  harmless  creatures,  and  animated  by  their 
light  and  lively  gambols.  Let  us  contemplate  their  little 
mana-uvrea ;  observe  them  in  the  midst  of  still v  lakes,  the 
solitude  of  which  they  diminish  without  troubling  the  re- 
pose; see  them  exhibit,  under  sheets  of  water,  the  most 
agreeable  tints,  cleave  the  bosom  of  the  tranquil  stream,  and 
vary  its  silvery  surface  with  many  a  circling  furrow." 

In  summer  these  Itanidse  are  usually  found  in  humid 
places,  in  grassy  meadows,  and  on  the  banks  of  streamlets, 
into  which,  when  approached,  they  usually  leap  and  dive. 
They  swim  admirably,  by  means  of  their  webbed  hind  feet. 
Frequently  at  the  close  of  warm  rains  they  spread  themselves 
through  the  country,  and  arc  so  numerous  as  to  be  crowd- 
ed and  pressed  against  each  other  in  places  where  they  had 
never  been  observed  before.  To  this  appearance  is  owing 
the  popular  belief  of  rains  of  frog*,  which  undoubtedly  is 
usually  a  mistake  ;  but  raised  by  a  hurricane,  and  thereby 
transported  to  a  great  distance,  such  an  occurrence  is  yet, 
we  believe,  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility.  As  soon 
as  the  summer  U  over,  and  the  weather  begins  to  get.  cold, 
these  reptiles  lose  their  natural  activity,  ana  give  over  feed- 
ing. When  the  cold  becomes  more  considerable,  they  pro- 
tect themselves  from  its  rigour  by  sinking  into  the  mud  in 
deep  water,  in  the  holes  of  fountains,  and  even  in  the  earth. 
The  quantities  which  sometimes  thus  collect  in  one  place 
arc  so  considerable,  that  they  have  been  known  to  cover  the 
soil  to  a  foot  in  depth,  and  thousands  may  be  taken  in  a  few 
minutes.  Hearne  informs  us,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Icy  Sea 
of  North  America,  that  he  many  times  found  under  the  most 
frozen  frogs,  whose  legs  might  be  broken  without  their  ex- 
hibiting any  sign  of  life,  but  which  resumed  their  energy  with 
returning  warmth. 

Genus  R ana,  Laurenti,  Cut.  Frogs  proper.  This  first 
genus  of  the  Ranidae  has  the  body  slender,  the  hind  feet 
very  long,  and  more  or  less  webbed ;  their  skin  is  smooth  ; 
their  upper  jaw  is  furnished  all  round  with  a  row  of  minute 
sharp  teeth,  and  there  is  an  interrupted  transverse  range  in 
the  middle  of  the  palate.  The  males  have  on  each  side, 
beneath  the  ears,  a  fine  membranaceous  bag,  which  they 
expand  with  air  when  they  croak.  They  leap  and  swim  ad- 
mirably.   (See  Plate  VI,  fig.  1.) 

The  skeleton  of  the  frogs  does  not  present  any  trace  of 
ribs  ;  and  the  breast-bone,  very  large,  with  collar-bones  at- 
tached, is  merely  cartilaginous.  The  cranium  is  almost  prism 
slmjicd,  flattened  above,  and  very  broad  behind,  and  is  less 
round  than  in  the  toads.  The  vertebrae  are  ten  in  number. 
The  muscles  have  a  considerable  resemblance  in  arrange- 
ment to  those  of  man,  and  are  very  strong,  very  irritable, 
and  very  sensible  to  the  action  of  galvanism.  The  muzzle 
in  frogs  is  somewhat  more  acute  than  th.it  of  toads  ;  and  the 
nostrils  are  visible  at  the  summit.  Their  orbits  are  large, 
and  are  directed  upwards ;  the  eye  is  large  and  brilliant, 
and  surrounded  by  a  bright  golden  circle.  The  lids  arc 
three  in  number,  and  all  horizontal ;  the  upper  one  is  a  mere 
projection  of  the  skin  ;  the  lower  is  more  mobile  ;  and  the 
third,  which  is  quite  transparent,  moves  from  below  upwards, 
and  is  most  of  all  in  action.  We  have  already  dwelt  so  fully 
on-  the  habits  of  the  whole  group,  that  little  requires  to  be 
added  in  this  place.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  these  animals,  like  many  other  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
can  become  habituated  to  the  very  high  temperatures  of 
thermal  springs.  Thus  Reaumur  mentions  that  he  had 
known  one  found  alive  in  water  about  1110  Fahrenheit ;  and 
Spallanzani  mentions  an  example  of  this  kind  where,  in  the 
baths  of  Pisa,  they  were  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  138°. 

The  power  of  voice  in  frog*,  commonly  called  croaking, 
is  exercised  by  the  different  species  in  very  different  de- 
grees ;  a  remark  which  is  alio  applicable  to  the  genus  Bufo 


ticularl  y  during  the  time  of  rain,  and  in  hot  days,  in  the  Batrac-hii. 
evening  and  morning,  that  they  indulge  in  their  harmonious  K*ni*f«- 
concert.    The  noise  which  they  make  becomes  sometimes  y 
insupportable.    It  is  principally  the  males  w  hich  croak ; 
their  voice  being  stronger  in  consequence  of  the  two  sacs 
which  they  possess  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  which 
swell  out  under  the  effort.  As  for  the  female,  she  has  only 
a  slight  swelling  in  her  throat,  and  produces  but  a  feeble 
note.    During  the  feudal  regime  in  France,  when  all  the 
castles  were  surrounded  by  water,  it  is  said  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  serfs  to  attack  the  frogs,  and  prevent  them 
from  disturbing  the  morning  repose  of  the  lordly  inmates. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  these  creatures  should  be  so 
much  esteemed  as  delicious  food  in  some  countries,  and  so 
much  despised  and  even  abhorred  in  others.  The  ancients 
appear  not  to  have  discovered  the  nutritive  virtues  of  frogs, 
nor  their  value  in  the  science  of  gastronomy.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  however,  they  were  served  up  at  the  best 
tables  on  the  continent.  In  Britain  this  kind  of  aliment  is 
held  in  detestation,  whilst  in  France  and  other  European 
countries  a  very  great  consumption  takes  place.  They  are 
captured  in  various  ways  ;  either  with  lines,  or  small  nets, 
or  by  means  of  a  rake.  Sometimes  they  arc  pursued  at 
night,  and  with  torches,  the  light  of  which  attracts  them. 
In  Vienna,  where  they  arc  rather  favourites,  they  are  fat- 
tened in  froggeries  constructed  for  the  express  purpose. 
Though  one  species  of  frog  is  called  par  excellence  the 
tdibit,  yet  several  others  partake  of  this  distinction.  In 
Germany  all  parts  of  these  animals  are  eaten,  the  skin  and 
offals  excepted.  In  France  it  is  the  hinder  quarters  alone 
which  are  used.  They  are  dressed  like  fish,  with  white 
sauce,  and  in  wine,  or  they  are  fried  or  even  spitted.  A 
foreign  species  of  great  size,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned 
( I\.  grunniensy,  which  abounds  in  the  West  Indies,  is  often 
domesticated  there  for  the  use  of  the  table.  The  flesh  is 
white  and  delicate ;  it  is  fricasseed  like  fowl ;  and  two  frogs 
make  a  good  dish.  Nor  is  it  frogs  proper  alone  w  hich  are 
used  in  this  way.  The  abhorred  toads  are  habitually  eaten 
by  the  negroes,  both  in  Africa  and  America;  and  Uure 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  Paris  the  thighs  of  these 
animals  are  constantly  sold  for  those  of  frogs. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  most  remark- 
able species. 

R.  esculenta,  Linn.  The  edible  frog,  green  frog,  or  com- 
mon frog  of  France.  The  colours  of  the  green  frog  vary  so 
much,  that  different  individuals  might  almost  be  taken  fur 
a  diversity  of  species.  It  is  often  of  a  beautiful  green  co- 
lour, spotted  with  black,  with  three  yellow  stripes  on  the 
back,  and  the  belly  yellowish.  This  description  generally 
holds  good  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Those  in  the  rivers 
and  ditches  of  Lombard)-  have  the  back  of  a  uniform  green 
colour.  Another  variety,  which  has  been  observed  in  Hol- 
land, has  the  lips  black,  round  black  spots  on  its  sides,  and 
the  belly  entirely  white  j  in  Provence  it  has  a  reddish  belly ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ileauvois,  sombre  green,  with 
transverse  brownish  spots  upon  the  limbs,  is  found  to  be 
the  prevailing  hue.  It  varies  in  size  from  two  to  three 
inches,  measured  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  body.  It 
abounds  in  all  dead  and  still  waters,  and  is  pre-eminent 
for  its  croaking  powers.  It  is  very  common  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany ;  but  is  rare  in  Britain.  It  supplies,  in 
the  former  countries,  a  very  wholesome  and  agreeable  food. 
It  deposits  its  ova  in  small  bundles,  in  the  pools.  This  species 
seldom  removes  far  from  the  margin  of  some  quiet  stream- 
let, into  which  it  plunges  on  the  least  noise.  It  swims  in 
the  same  manner  as  man,  with  its  head  above  the  surface. 
It  may  be  often  seen  amusing  itself  among  aquatic  plants, 
darting  after  insects  on  the  wing,  mounting  upon  the  um- 
brageous leaves,  or  squatted  on  the  bank,  with  its  snout  pro- 
jecting as  if  to  court  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  w  hich  it  de- 
lights, even  during  the  most  scorching  days.    It  is  indeed 
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Batrachis.  most  agile  in  this  kind  of  weather,  and  leaps  with  the  great- 
Kintdas  liveliness.  It  feeds  solely  upon  living  objects  and  will 
""""Y" swallow  no  animal  whose  motions  do  not  prove  it  to  be  in 
life.  Its  voracity  is  so  extreme,  that  it  may  be  captured 
with  almost  anything  which  is  made  to  move,  and  will  dart 
at  a  hook  when  baited  with  a  rose  or  poppy  leaf.  With  the 
warmth  of  autumn  the  gaiety  of  the  green  frog  ceases ; 
and  as  winter  becomes  severe,  it  entirely  disappears  plun- 
ging deep  into  the  mud  to  secure  an  asylum  from  the  cold. 
Here  they  often  crowd  together,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  each  other  warm. 

R.temporaria,  I.inn. ;  R.fusea  trrrcttrii.  Roes.  The  com- 
mon frog  of  Britain.  The  rtd  frog  of  the  French.  This 
spectes  the  most  common  in  Britain,  and  also  abundant 
throughout  Europe,  has  the  same  elegant  and  slender  form 
as  the  preceding,  and  differs  from  it  merely  in  its  colour, 
which  is  often  of  a  russet  hue,  like  that  of  decayed  leaves, 
varied  in  front  with  black  spots  between  its  brilliant  eyes 
and  upper  lip.  These  spots  sometimes  assume  the  form  of 
whiskers  passing  down  the  neck.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as 
the  preceding,  and  is  met  with  from  early  spring-time 
till  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  leaping  in  woods  and  mea- 
dows, sheltering  itself  beneath  hedges  and  penetrating 
into  cottage- gardens  where  it  ought  to  be  protected,  as 
waging  deadly  war  with  destructive  snails  and  insects.  It 
proves  quite  as  good  eating  as  the  green  frog,  and  in  France 
is  often  placed  upon  the  table.  It  is  by  no  means  so  great 
a  croaker  as  the  preceding  species ;  and  those  accustomed 
to  the  latter  think  it  does  not  croak  at  all.  It  is  most  ge- 
nerally found  upon  land  in  the  summer  season  ;  and  while 
the  green  frog  rarely  abandons  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  still  or  gently  flowing  waters  this  species  is  often 
found  in  brushwood,  remote  from  the  banks  of  streams.  At 
the  approach  of  winter  it  retires  into  fountains  and  ponds  of 
pure  water,  usually,  it  is  alleged,  avoiding  miry  places  Nor 
does  it  bury  itself  in  mud  like  its  congener  ;  for  numbers 
of  these  frogs  may  be  taken  during  the  winter  by  making 
holes  in  the  ice.  It  lays  its  ova  at  a  later  season  than  the 
grewn  frog,  and  the  development  of  its  tadpole  is  slower. 
Likt  the  preceding,  it  presents  many  varieties  of  colour, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  name. 

Under  the  appellation  of  R.cultripci,  Cuv.,  may  be  noted 
a  frog  which  occurs  in  the  south  of  France,  bespeckled  with 
black  spots  'ts  feet  extensively  webbed,  and  especially  re- 
markable for  having  a  vestige  of  a  sixth  toe,  armed  with  a 
horny  and  cutting  nail.  The  spotted  frog  (R.  punctata, 
Daudin)  occurs  in  the-  neighbourhood  of  Faris,  though  not 
very  common.  It  raro"v  exceeds  an  inch  in  length.  Its 
gray  colour  is  relieved  b)  a  number  of  green  spots  over  the 
body,  and  a  black  spot  behind  the  eye,  and  it  is  said  to 
change  its  colour  when  alarmed.  Its  toes  are  only  partially 
webbed.  The  folded  frog  (R.  plicata,  Daudin)  is  found  in 
the  most  southern  parts  of  France.  It  is  of  the  same  di- 
i  size  as  the  last,  of  a  brown  colour  above,  and  gray 
« ;  the  fingers  quite  free,  the  toes  semi-palmated.  It 
is  particularly  distinguished  by  having  two  folds  of  the  skin 
on  each  flank ;  and  there  are  four  large  brown  spots  on  the 
chest  and  arms  Our  knowledge  of  the  braiding  frog  (R. 
chmitatu,  Bosc)  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  Bosc,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  the  marshes  near  Charlesfown,  United  States. 
It  is  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  dull  ash  colour,  spotted 
with  black,  the  upper  lip  green.  Its  vivacitv  is  extreme, 
snd  it  is  by  far  the  most  lively  of  all 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  catch  it  if  it 
cape.  It  does  not  remove  far  from  water,  a 
ed.  shoots  into  the  stream  with  a  sharp  cry. 
croak  is  almost  insupportable. 
The  bull-frog  of  the  Americans  R-  pjpicnt,  Linn.,  is  one 

three  or  four 
I  when  measured 
is  about  eighteen  inch- 


known  frogs,  so  tha 
makes  its 


Its  continual 


of  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  being 
inches  broad,  and  six  or  eight  long ;  and  « 
with  extended  legs  its  entire  length  is  about 


cs.  The  hind  limbs  are  long,  stout,  and  deeply  palmated.  Rsirachla. 
It  is  of  a  dull  green  colour,  varied  with  bhick,  and  relieved  Itanidst. 
by  a  coppery  yellow  circle  which  surrounds  the  tympanum,  - 
and  marks  the  situation  of  the  ear.  It  abounds  in  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  remaining  at  the  entrance  of  its  hole, 
near  some  fountain,  into  which  it  precipitates  itself  on  the 
least  alarm.  Catesby  affirms  that  it  utters  sounds  very 
much  resembling  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  and  with  greater 
force  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  During  the  sum- 
mer evenings,  and  in  dry  weather,  it  makes  indeed  a  most 
astounding  noise.  It  is  exceedingly  partial  to  young  ducks 
and  goslings  which  it  swallows  whole,  and  will  proceed  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  its  home  in  search  of  prey.  As 
the  voracity  of  this  species  is  proportioned  to  its  bulk,  it  is 
rare  to  find  more  than  a  single  pair  in  each  marsh.  This 
frog  is  very  difficult  to  catch  ;  it  is  only  during  the  night, 
and  when  it  removes  a  little  from  its  haunt,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  procure  an  individual.  When  on  level  ground  it 
makes  leaps  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length.  Baron  Cu-  » 
vier  justly  remarks  that  several  species  go  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  bull-frog  in  America. 

The  grunting  frog,  R  grunmtnt,  Daudin,  is  of  the  same 
large  dimensions  as  the  preceding,  and  inhabits  the  Flori- 
da* and  the  West  Indies  where  it  has  been  accurately  ob- 
served by  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes.  It  is  vulgarly  designated 
a  toad,  because  it  frequents  shady  and  humid  places,  und 
not  the  vicinity  of  waters  as  tbe  other  frogs.  In  its  habits  it 
is  nocturnal,  and  its  strength  is  so  great  that  at  a  single 
spring  it  can  clear  a  wall  five  feet  high.  It  is  very  torpid 
during  the  dry  season,  but  resumes  its  vivacity  when  the 
rains  set  in.  It  is  this  frog  which  is  often  domesticated  in 
the  West  Indies  for  the  use  of  the  table,  and  becomes  to* 
lerably  familiar ;  the  flesh  is  white  and  delicate,  and  two 
frogs  form  a  very  good  dish.  The  argus  frog  of  Shaw,  R. 
octllata,  Linn,  is  often  mistaken  for  the  preceding.  It  in- 
habits Pennsylvania  and  Carolina,  and  was  first  figured  by 
Seba.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus  equalling  if  not 
exceeding  the  bull-frog  in  size,  and  being  stronger;  it  is  of  a 
pale  reddish-brown  colour,  striped  with  chestnut  •,  the  feet 
are  unwebbed,  and  each  point  is  furnished  with  n  kind  of 
tubercle.  The  laughing  Jrog,  R.  ridibunda,  Gmel,  accord- 
ing to  Pallas,  is  common  about  the  Ural  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  of  great  size,  weighing  half  a  pound.  It  always  keeps 
in  the  water,  and  in  the  evening  utters  its  croakings  in  a 
way  that  resembles  a  horselaugh.  The  paradoxical  frog, 
R.  paradoxioa,  Linn.,  the  jackie  of  the  French,  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  size  of  its  tadpole  state  in  proportion  to 
the  adult  animal.  The  loss  of  its  enormous  tail,  and  of  the 
envelopes  of  its  body,  induces  a  great  diminution  in  bulk  ; 
its  length  in  the  tadpole  state  being  seven  or  eight  inches 
while  that  of  the  body  when  transformed  is  only  three. 
Thus  many  of  the  first  observers  were  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  frog  which  was  metamorphosed  into  the  tad- 
pole, or,  as  they  declared,  into  a  fish.  This  species  is  green, 
spotted  with  brown,  and  is  especially  recognised  by  irre- 
gular stripes  of  a  brown  colour  running  along  the  limbs. 
The  male  has  a  gular  sac,  and  the  hind  foot  is  provided 
with  a  supplemental  toe.  It  inhabits  Guiana.  Our  readers 
will  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  preceding  list  we  have  not  at- 
tempted more  than  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  distinctive 
characters  and  habits  of  some  of  the  best-established  species 
Many  more  have  been  described  and  catalogued  in  systema- 
tic works. 

Gkni  s  Ceratophbis,  Boie,  Cuvier.  This  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  great  size  of  the  head,  by  the  skin  being 
rough,  and  engrained  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  by  a  mem- 
branous or  horn-like  prominence  on  each  eye-lid.  (Sec 
Plate  VI.,  fig.  2.)  In  certain  species  the  tympanum  is 
hid  beneath  the  skin.  The  species  are  found  in  South 
America  and  Asia.  The  horned  frog  (C.  varius,  Boie, 
Rana  cornuta,  Scba)  is  certainly  one  ol  the  most  singular  of 
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the  Batrachia,  having  an  aspect  exceedingly  deformed.  This 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  general  shape  of  the  animal,  as 
from  the  extraordinary  structure  of  the  upper  eyelids,  uhich 
are  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  pair  of  strange  sharp-pointed 
homs,  while  the  width  of  the  mouth  exceeds  that  of  its  con- 
geners, and  equals  half  the  length  of  its  body.  Seba,  in  fact, 
describes  it  as  having  two  sharp  horns  on  its  head,  within 
which  its  eyes  are  situated ;  and  Schneider  more  accurate- 
ly, as  a  pair  of  accuminated  callous  processes,  of  a  conical 
shape,  placed  upon  the  eyelids.  The  colour  is  grayish  yel- 
low, striped  v<ith  brown.  The  body  is  rough,  with  pointed 
spines.  The  head  is  very  large  and  thick,  and  the  tongue 
proportionably  so.  Baron  Cuvier  assigns  five  species  to  this 
genus,  from  the  works  of  Seba,  Daudin,  Spix,  and  Prince 
Maximilian.  In  Mr  Gray's  catalogue  an  additional  one  is 
furnished  by  Mr  Waglcr,  the  habitat  of  which  is  Asia. 

Genus  Dactylethra,  Cuv.  The  south  of  Africa,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  produces  a  group  of  Batrachians  which 
resemble  the  frogs  in  their  teeth,  their  smooth  skin,  their 
pointed  toes,  those  of  the  hind  feet  being  deeply  webbed, 
and  the  inner  three  having  their  extremitv  enveloped  in 
a  conical  nail,  which  is  black  ;  their  head  is  small,  and 
their  mouth  not  very  large.  The  tongue,  attached  deep 
in  the  throat,  is  fleshy  and  large  ;  their  tympanum  not  ap- 
parent. These  numerous  distinctive  characters  have  induced 
the  baron  to  constitute  a  new  genus  under  the  above  name, 
from  JaxruXijS jv,  a  thimble.  The  smooth  toad,  crapaud  lisst 
of  Daudin  (Pipa  bufonia  of  Merrem),  belongs  to  it. 

Gkncs  Hyla,  Laurenti;  Calamita,  Schn.  The  tree- 
f'ogt  of  the  English, — Hainettes  of  French  authors.  The 
11  v  hr  were  first  separated  from  the  frogs  and  toads  by  Lau- 
renti, and  his  arrangement  is  now  universally  followed. 
They  differ  from  the  other  genera  in  having  all  the  extre- 
mities of  their  toes  enlarged,  and  rounded  into  a  kind  of 
disk  or  cushion,  usually  covered  with  a  viscid  humour, 
which  enables  them  to  attach  themselves  firmly  to  foreign 
bodie*,  and  to  climb  trees.  (See  Plate  VI.,  tig.  3.)  Trees, 
in  fact,  constitute  their  abode  during  the  whole  of  sum- 
mer, and  there  they  hunt  lor  food.  They,  however,  pro- 
duce their  ova  in  water,  and  shelter  themselves  in  the  mud 
during  w  inter.  They  have  a  gular  pouch,  and  are  good 
croakers. 

The  disks  with  which  the  toes  of  the  tree-frog*  are  pro- 
vided are  simply  fleshy,  and  in  the  form  of  lentils.  Exa- 
mined with  the  microscope,  they  appear  like  porous  sieves, 
from  which  a  glutinous  fluid  slowly  exudes  ;  they  are  usual- 
ly somewhat  concave,  and  are  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
distinct  fold.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  species  can 
attach  themselves  to  smooth  surfaces  ;  they  can  leap  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  can  traverse  twigs  when  agitated  by 
the  wind.  They  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  nimble 
of  their  kind.  They  are,  however,  more  tranquil  than  many, 
and  watch  most  patiently  for  prey.  In  the  day  time,  and 
especially  when  the  sun's  heat  is  great,  they  are  said  to  shel- 
ter themselves  among  the  thick  foliage,  putting  themselves 
in  motion  on  the  approach  of  evening,  anil  then  sporting  with 
delight.  The  croaking  of  these  animals  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  proper  frogs,  but  stronger,  though  not  quite  so  sharp.  It 
is  most  frequently  heard  in  wet  w  eather ;  but  on  a  beautiful 
summer  evening  the  traveller  is  sometime*  surprised  by  a 
vast  group  of  these  hoarse  musicians,  assembled  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees.  They  feed  on  the  insect  tribes.  Late 
in  the  season  they  retire  to  the  water,  where  they  pass  the 
winter  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  and  remain  there  till  the  spawn- 
ing season  has  elapsed.  Some  Indian  species  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  under  side  of  leaves  hanging  over  water  ;  and 
General  Hardwicke  has  observed  them  place  their  ova  on 
a  leaf  which  stood  over  a  pail  of  water,  so  that  the  young 
dropt  into  the  fluid  beneath.  There  is  not  a  single  species 
of  the  tree-frog  in  the  British  isles;  they  occur,  how* 
•,  frequently  in  the  more  favoured  climes  of  Euro|>c, 


and  superabound  in  warmer  regions.    The  number  of  as- 
certained species  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  frogs  pro- 
per.   They  arc  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  race, " 
and  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful. 

H.  Arborea,  Cuv. ;  R.  Arborea,  Lin.  Common  tree- 
frog.  In  beauty  of  colouring,  as  well  as  in  elegance  oi 
form,  and  general  agility  of  movement,  the  tree-frog 
exceeds  every  other  European  species.  It  is  found  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  but  more  towards  the  south 
than  north.  It  avoids  dry  situations  and  mountainous  fo- 
rests, and  delights  in  humid  woods,  in  hedges  bordering  on 
marshes,  and  in  parks  and  gardens  ornamented  with  water. 
Its  principal  sojourn  during  the  summer  months  is  the  up- 
per parts  of  trees,  searching  for  insects,  which  it  catches 
with  extreme  alacrity,  stealing  softly  upon  them,  as  a  cat 
towards  a  mouse,  and  seizing  them  with  a  sudden  spring 
of  frequently  more  than  a  yard  in  height  It  often  sus- 
pends itself  by  its  feet,  or  by  a  single  foot,  or  even  by  its 
abdomen  and  drawn-up  toes  from  a  twig,  or  the  under  por- 
tion of  a  leaf,  thus  continuing  beneath  the  shade.  It  is 
among  the  smallest  of  European  frog*.  Its  colour  is  green 
above,  more  or  less  bright ;  its  belly  whitish,  and  covered 
with  numerous  small  tubercles;  a  dark  violet-coloured 
streak  runs  along  the  flanks ;  and  the  limbs  are  reddish. 
The  body  is  smooth  above,  and  rather  short  and  plump ; 
the  hind  legs  arc  very  long  and  slender.  The  fore  feet 
have  four  toes,  the  hind  Ave,  and  all  of  them  terminate  in 
dilated  flattish  lips.  The  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  very 
remarkable,  being  so  granular,  adhesive,  and  elastic,  that 
it  enables  the  animal  to  adhere  almost  to  anything,  even, 
it  is  said,  to  polished  glass,  at  whatever  inclination,  or  in 
whatever  position  it  is  placed.  The  spawn  is  deposited  to- 
wards the  end  of  April,  and  the  perfect  animal  appears  in 
August,  when  it  ascends  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  as- 
sorts with  its  parents.  Being  very  noisy  on  the  approach 
of  rain,  this  species  is  considered  as  an  excellent  barome- 
ter ;  and  in  the  German  Ephemerides  there  is  an  account  of 
one  which  was  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication  for  seven 
years,  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfactio 
liarly  weather-wise. 

The  Zebra  hyla,  Jf.  calamita,  Gray,  Calamila 
ma,  Schn.,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  these  slen- 
der-bodied frogs,  a  specimen  described  by  Seba  having 
attained  the  length  ol  Ave  inches.  It  is  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  It  is  of  a  rufous-brown  colour,  striped 
with  chestnut  bands ;  all  its  feet  arc  webbed,  and  the  toes 
orbicular.  The  MerUm  hyla,  H.  Meriana,  Gray,  liana 
Meriana,  Shaw,  Krst  depicted  and  described  by  Maria 
Merian,  in  her  Surinam,  merits  a  distinct  notice.  It  is 
about  three  times  the  size  of  the  common  hyla ;  and  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  has  a  remarkable  protuberance,  re- 
sembling an  obtusely  conical  inflated  pouch  ;  its  hind  fee  t 
are  distinctly  webbed.  It  is  of  a  brownish-green  colour 
above,  and  is  variegated  with  patches  of  yellow.  It  is  found 
sometimes  on  trees,  and  sometimes  in  water.  Mad.  Me- 
rian states  that  they  have  external  ears,  and  that  the  balls 
on  their  toes  facilitate  their  progress  over  the  soft  marshes 
which  they  frequent.  The  H.  tibiatrix,  Laurenti,  is  an 
American  species,  and  is  said  by  Seba  to  croak  in  a  melo- 
dious manner  during  very  hot  weather  after  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  while  in  the  cold  and  rainy  season  it  is  silent,  con- 
cealing itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters. 

//.  lateralis,  Catesby,  has  been  observed  in  Carolina, 
and  also,  it  is  said,  in  Surinam.  It  is  usually  found  attached 
underneath  the  leaves  of  trees,  concealing  itself,  and  lying 
secure  from  birds  and  serpents,  its  most  dangerous  foes. 
They  are  sometimes  found  in  vast  heaps,  the  bustles  and 
w  oods  being  completely  covered  with  them  ;  and  their 
croaking  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  whole  leagues. 
They  make  prodigious  leaps,  and  hence  in  the  United 
States  arc  called  the  crickets  of  the  savannahs,  their  cry 
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also  resembling  the  noise  made  by  that  insect.  //.  tinc- 
toria,  CUT.  K.  linetoria,  Lin.  or  Dying  Hyla,  has  a  singu- 
'  lar  property  assigned  it,  apparently  on  pood  authority.  It 
is  said  that  by  its  means  the  American  Indians  partially 
change  the  plumage  of  their  parrots  from  green  to  red. 
With  this  obiect  in  view,  they  ptuck  out  the  green  feathers 
when  the  bird  is  young,  and  rub  the  wounded  skin  with  the 
blood  of  the  hyla,  after  which  the  feathers  spring  up  of  a 
fine  red  or  yellow  colour.  It  inhabits  Surinam  and  Guiana, 
reqnenting  the  woods  nearly  the  whole  year,  concealing 
itself  in  clefts  of  trees,  and  under  the  bark  in  cold  nights 
and  resorting  to  water  only  for  the  purpose  of  reproduc- 
tion. Cuvier  has  enumerated,  as  among  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful,  the  //.  bicolor  of  Daudin  and  Spix;  it  it 
of  a  celestial  blue  colour  above,  and  of  a  rosy  tint  below. 


He  has  catalogued  several  additional  species;  and  Mr 
Gray'*  list  is  very  extensive,  including  some  species  from 
New  Holland. 

Genu*  Buro.  The  generic  characters  of  this  group, 
which  include*  the  toads,  are,  a  body  thick,  short,  clumsy, 
•nd  generally  covered  with  warts  and  pimples  with  a  glan- 
iir  t^c liiMtl  the  t from  3II  of  w^hiol*  Jifitilt^  ft  iriillcy 
humour ;  there  are  usually  no  teeth  j  the  hind  feet  are 
frequently  short,  and  hence  the  species  rather  crawl  than 
leap ;  and  they  are  generally  found  at  a  considerable  dis- 
from  water.  By  Linmeus  they  were  incorporated  in 
h  the  frogs,  and  so  close  is  their  resem- 
rrangement  is  still  sometimes  followed. 
Toads  have  in  all  times  and  places  been  regarded  as  dis- 
gusting animals  and  sometimes  even  as  objects  of  horror. 

qucntij  mwjclicu  to  proscription  ana  extermination,  it 

served  by  a  noted  naturalist,  that  these  animals  are  compa- 
ratively harmless,  that  the  study  of  their  organization  in- 
volves much  interest,  and  that  their  history  present*  a  crowd 
of  facts  equally  curious  and  important.  A  slight  sketch  of 
the  structure  and  habits  of  these  despised  animals  having 
already  appeared  in  our  general  remarks  on  the  order,  we 
shall  here  allude  only  to  a  few  distinguishing  traits. 

The  European  toads  arc  stated  to  have  only  tight  verte- 
bra!, and  some  a*  few  as  seven.  Though  generally  describ- 
ed as  wanting  teeth,  yet  some  species  have  them  on  the 
gums  large  and  curved.  The  tongue  is  not  forked,  as  in 
most  of  the  frogs ;  nor  do  they  possess  the  gular  pouches 
which  give  to  the  frogs  their  peculiarly  resounding  voices. 
The  glandular  cushion-like  body  behind  the  cars  sometimes 
stated  as  the  most  distinct  mark  of  the  genus,  is  considered 
by  Schneider  as  nothing  else  than  the  parotid  gland,  well 
known  in  man  as  the  scat  of  that  disease  called  the  mumps— 
with  what  degree  of  accuracy  we  arc  not  prepared  to  say. 
The  toads,  in  general,  are  heavy  sluggish  animals  in  com- 
parUnn  with  frogs  and  sometimes  even  crawl  with  difficulty. 

The  cuticular  excretion  usually  regarded  as  so  offensive 
is  possessed  by  frogs  as  well  as  toad* ;  but  is  much  more 
abundant  in  the  latter.  It  is  alleged  that  the  toad  can  at 
will  increase  the  secretion  of  this  viscous  humour,  and  cause 
it  to  distil  like  dew  from  all  its  pores.  The  most  important 
usr ,  as  previously  suggested,  is  probably  connected  with  re- 
spiration ;  the  one  usually  assigned  is  that  it  defends  the 
animal  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  dryness  of  the  air. 
This  abundant  perspiration  must,  of  course,  maintain  the 
species  at  a  low  temperature ;  and  Adanson  states  the  fact 
to  be  so  well  known,  that  the  negroes  in  traversing  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Senegal  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  live  c  rea- 
ture of  this  kind  to  the  forehead  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
it  These  reptiles  have  the  power  of  emitting  another  se- 
cretion, which  is  regarded  as  a  weapon  of  defence  and  of- 
fence. It  is  discharged  from  the  lower  gut,  is  shot  forth  in 
a  small  stream,  and  often  occasions  apprehensions  from  its 
When  toads  are  surprised  and 


alarmed,  instead  of  seeking  safety  in  flight,  tney  make  a  dead 
halt,  swell  out  their  body,  making  it  hard  and  elastic,  and 
distil  this  humour  from  its  surface  in  augmented 
They  also  make  efforts  to  bite,  without,  however 
any  injury.  The  direct  application  of  the  fluids  proceeding 
from  the  common  load  to  the  human  skin  is  innocuous  and 
the  idea  that  it  confers  a  poisonous  quality  upon  vegetables 
fruits,  and  mushrooms  is  entirely  groundless. 

The  process  of  sjiawning  in  the  toad  is  carried  on  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  frog.  In  the  latter  the  ova  ap- 
pear imbedded  in  a  glairy  continuous  mass  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  cord  or  chaplet :  in  the  toad  two  of  these 
appear  together,  the  united  length  of  which  would 
'  to  about  twenty  feet.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after  de- 
i,  the  eggs  acquire  double  their  volume ;  the  tadpole* 
le  forth  about  the  twentieth  day,  and  acquire  their  gill* 
two  or  three  days  after. 

Though  the  taste  is  not  likely  to  become  prevalent,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  toads  have  been  made  familiar  pets.  Mr 
Pennant  gives  a  curious  account  of  one  having  lived  in  a 
kind  of  domestic  state  for  the  space  of  more  than  forty  years 
and  of  having  been,  in  a  great  degree,  reclaimed  from  its 
natural  shyness  and  desire  of  concealment-  On  the  ap- 
proach of  its  master,  and  on  the  lighting  of  the  candle*  at 
night,  it  left  it*  retreat,  and  came  to  demand  it*  regular 
evening  meal.  It  grew  to  a  very'  large  size,  and  attracted 
many  curious  visitors.  It  was  often  brought  to  table,  and 
fed  upon  various  insects  which  it  seized  with  avidity,  with- 
out being  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  company.  Its 
favourite  retreat  was  beneath  the  steps  of  the  house-door ; 
and  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  surviving  many  additional 
it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  raven. 
!W»t  curious  trait  in  the  history  of  the  toad,  is 
of  being  encased  and  buried  for  a  long 
period  "of  time  without  food  or  respiration,  and  of  reviving 
again  when  reintroduced  to  light  and  air.  Not  that  the 
toad  is  singular  among  the  Batrachia  for  this  faculty,  for  its 
congeners  are  likewise  celebrated  on  account  of  it.  Nor 
would  it  appear  to  be  confined  to  this  order,  for  similar  sto- 
rie*  are  told  of  serpents  and  even  of  fish,  insects  &c.  The 
attention  of  the  French  academy  was  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject about  the  yeai 


But  toe 


1771,  from  its  having  been  stated,  that 
upon  pulling  down  a  wall  of  a  mansion  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  which  was  forty  years  old,  a  toad 
which  proved  to  be  alive,  was  found  in  it,  iu  hind  feet  be- 
ing actually  entrapt  and  imbedded  in  the  mortar.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  interest  which  this  story  excited,  M.  Herri- 
saut,  in  presence  of  the  academy,  enclosed  three  toads  in 
as  many  boxes,  surrounding  them  with  a  thick  coating  of 
plaster,  and  deposited  them  in  an  apartment  of  the  academy. 
Here  they  were  left  untouched  for  eighteen  months  when, 
on  being  examined,  two  of  them  were  found  alive,  and  the 
third  dead.  The  former  were  re-encloscd.  and  on  a  second 
examination  some  months  after,  were  found  dead.  The 
animals  were  completely  impacted  and  imbedded,  without 
leaving  any  space  far  surrounding  air.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparently  conclusive  nature  of  these  experiments  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  long  endurance  was  still  denied  by  many, — 
the  more  so,  as  the  fact  was  as  inexplicable  as  extraordinary. 
Dr  Edwards,  however,  performed  somewhat  similar  expe- 
riments in  Paris  in  the  year  1817,  by  shutting  up  toads  ef- 
fectively in  plaster,  when  he  found  that  they  lived  for  a  long 
period ;  and  additional  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
that  observer  discovering,  that  when  the  plaster  was  made 
impervious  to  air,  as  by  sinking  the  whole  mass  in  water, 
the  toails  speedily  perished.  From  this  it  follows,  that  ow- 
ing to  the  porosity  of  the  plaster,  a  portion  of  air  still  pene- 
trates to  the  imprisoned  toad,  sufficient  to  maintain  its  vital 
functions  in  that  low  state  in  which  we  often  see  these  rep- 
tiles during  hybernation,  or  when  completely  frozen.  The 
importance,  under  these  circuni&tance*,  of  the  cuticular  re- 
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nitnehia. spinttion  already  mentioned,  is  obvious.  Analogous  phe- 
^  Itannlg.  nomcnn  Mc  observable  in  oilier  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom.  Thus,  the  reviving  powers  of  the  Rotifer  redirieut, 
though  so  astonishing,  are  now  undisputed  ;  and  no  one 
doubts  Franklin's  anecdote  of  the  apparently  dead  flies,  which 
he  took  from  a  fresh-draw  u  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  revived 
in  the  sun.  Many  drow  ned  insects,  to  all  appearance  dead, 
are  made  to  renew-  their  vital  powers  when  sprinkled  over 
with  drv  warm  sand,  or  pounded  plaster ;  and  it  appears 
that  in  like  manner,  a  certain  feeble  life,  capable  under  al- 
tered circumstances  of  quick  and  strong  increase,  lingers 
long  in  many  reptiles. 

The  great  majority  of  the  instances  of  imprisoned  toads 
and  frogs  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  grow  iug  trees,  hard 
wood,  coal,  and  in  sandstones  and  other  rocks  not  of  a  very 
dense  or  impenetrable  consistence.  The  fact  has  been 
long  and  frequently  alleged,  and  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  it  forms  the  chief  ground  of  the  prevailing  scepti- 
cism. The  wonder  produced  is  forcibly  though  quaintly 
expressed  in  a  I  jitin  inscription  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
framed  with  a  coat  of  arms,  ani 
of  sandstone,  formerly  in  Chillir 
stone  there  was  a  deep  excavati 
been  the  living  tomb  of  one  of 


over  a  mantle-piece 
'astle.  lit  this  sand- 
;ved  for  ages  to  have 
these  creatures.    We  give 


If  you  would  sec  a 


,,  Stagyrlte! 
mm  more  wonderful 
Come  hither ; 

Let  was  ebb  and  How  u  they  may,  mid  let  fatal  be  •  lunatic 

Wbo  despoil*  the  moon  of  her  honours. 
Rcbold  here  a  novelty,  «urh  u  neither  Africa  press 
Nor  the  Nile  with  her  fabulous  tandaj 
A  fire  and  pure  flume 
Existing,  though  shut  out  from  vital  air. 
From  the  dark  reroute*  of  the  cut  rock  which  vou  see, 
The  hands  of  the  obrtetrioal  stone-cutter  gave  light 
To  a  living  toad  11 

In  illustration  of  this  alleged  phenomenon,  we  shall  adduce 
but  a  single  recent  instance  out  of  many.  On  the  25th  of 
July  1832,  four  men  maLle  affidavit,  "  that  they  were  asto- 
nished, on  splitting  a  large  block  of  millstone  grit  on  Stain- 
more,  more  than  a  ton  weight,  by  a  living  yellow  frog  spring- 
ing out  of  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  said  solid  rock, 
where  it  had  been  as  closely  imbedded  as  a  uxUch  in  itt  outer 
etue,  without  any  communication  with  the  surface  nearer 
than  eight  inches.  This  frog  was  conveyed  to  Brough, 
Westmoreland,  and  given  to  Mr  Rumney,  surgeon,  in  wltose 
possession  it  now  (Jan.  21,  1833)  continues  in  a  healthy 
living  state* 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  however  disgusting  may 
be  their  qualities  in  the  apprehension  of  many,  toads  are 
eaten  greedily  by  savage  tribes,  and  not  seldom,  though  un- 
wittingly, by  the  more  fastidious  inhabitants  of  the  gay  and 
splendid  capitals  of  Europe.  We  now  proceed  to  allude 
more  particularly  to  a  few  of  the  species. 

The  common  toad  (B.  vulgaris, — Rnna  bu/o,  Linn.)  is 
of  a  russet  or  brownish-gray  colour,  sometimes  olive,  and 
even  blackish.  It  is  covered  with  numerous  round  tubercles 
on  the  back,  and  with  smaller  ones  beneath.  The  hind  feet 
are  semi-pal  mated.  It  is  found  throughout  Europe  (most 
abundantly  in  its  western  parts),  and  is  common  in  this  coun- 
try. It  usually  sojourns  in  obscure  and  sheltered  places,  and 

i Misses  the  winter  in  holes  which  it  finds  or  makes  for  itself, 
t  spawns  in  water  in  March  and  April ;  the  ova  ore  very 
small  and  numerous,  suspended  in  two  cords  of  transparent 
jelly.  The  tadpole  is  blackish,  and  remarkably  small  when 
it  loses  its  tail  and  acquires  its  feet.  The  branchial  aperture 
is  on  the  left  side.  This  toad  is  long  lived,  fifteen  years  being 
assigned  as  not  unfrequcnL    Its  cry  has  a  distant  resem- 


blance to  the  barking  of  a  i 
feebly. 

Many  toads  possess  a  strong  disgusting  smell.  Of  this^ 
kind  are  the  rush  toad  (Rana  bufo  calamitu,  Gmel.),  of 
w  hich  the  colour  and  size  much  resemble  those  of  the  com- 
mon toad,  the  cushions  behind  its  ears  being  somen  hat  less. 
Its  hind  feet  are  not  at  all  webbed,  and  it  has  a  pouch  or 
sac  under  its  throat.  Its  pace  differs  from  that  of  most  of 
the  toad  tribe,  as  it  runs  nearly  after  the  manner  of  a  mouse, 
with  the  body  and  limbs  somewhat  raised.  It  is  chiefly  a 
nocturnal  animal.  The  ova  are  contained  in  two  cords ;  and 
the  evolution  of  the  ova  is  so  speedy,  that  the  tadpules  li- 
berate themselves  in  the  space  of  live  or  six  days.  During 
spring  it  frequents  places  overgrown  with  reeds,  and  croaks 
loudly.  When  handled  or  irritated  it  pours  forth  its  cutane- 
ous exudation,  and  squirts  its  other  fluid  to  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  thus  diff  uses  an  intolerable  odour,  resemb- 
ling the  smoke  of  gunpowder,  but  stronger,  and  so  perma- 
nent, that  if  it  fall  upon  furniture  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of  for 
months.  Analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing, is  /?.  calamita  of  Laurenti,  the  natter-jack  of  British 
Erpetologists, — mephttic  toad  of  Dr  Shaw.  In  genera]  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  our  common  toad,  but  the  eyes  are 
more  projecting,  with  the  eyelids  greatly  elevated  above 
the  crown,  and  there  is  a  line  of  bright  yellow  along  the 
middle  of  the  back.  This  reptile  was  first  remarked  as 
British  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
has  since  been  met  with  on  many  heaths  near  Ixmdon,  as 
well  as  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk.  Except  during  the 
spawning  season,  it  appears  to  affect  dry  and  sandy  districts. 
It  is  of  much  more  active  habits  than  the  common  toad, 
its  pace  "  being  a  kind  of  shuffling  run."'  It  never  leaps. 
The  brotrn  toad,  Ii.  J'uscus,  Laurenti,  is  also  distinguish- 
ed by  an  offensive  discharge ;  but  in  addition  to  the  gun- 
powder-smoke smell,  and  overpowering  it,  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely strong  odour  of  garliek  or  onions,  which  produces 
the  same  effects  upon  the  eyes  as  do  these  vegetables.  The 
whole  of  the  skin  of  this  animal  is  nearly  smooth,  and 
the  hind  limbs  arc  long  and  deeply  webbed.  It  leaps  well, 
and  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Its  ova  are  de|K>- 
sited  in  a  single  cord,  which,  however,  is  thicker  than  the 
double  one  of  the  common  toad.  The  tadpole  of  this  spe- 
cies arrives  at  a  great  size  before  it  attains  its  complete 
form,  so  that,  according  to  Itoescl,  it  is  considered  by  the 
country  people  as  a  kind  of  fish,  and  is  eaten  accordingly. 
The  vanabU  or  areen  toad,  H.  variabilis,  Cuv.,  Rana  va- 
riabilis, Gmel.  and  Pallas,  R.  viridit  of  Schneider  and  Shaw, 
is  a  third  species,  likewise  characterized  by  a  most  disa- 
greeable smell,  resembling  that  of  the  rank  and  deadly  night- 
shade, but  more  powerful,  and  soon  contaminating  any  close 
apartment.  This  kind  is  a  native  of  Germany,  the  south 
of  France,  and  other  parts  of  Fitrope.  It  derives  its  spe- 
cific name  from  the  tints  of  its  colour  undergoing  striking 
changes  as  it  siccus  or  wakes,  or  is  exposed  to  sun  or 
shade.  It  is  called  the  green  toad  from  its  s|>ols  being  of 
that  colour.  Pallas's  account  of  it  is  as  follows :  The  gene- 
ral colour  is  pale  or  whitish,  becoming  in  hot  sunshine  entire- 
lv  grav  t  w'hen  asleep  the  spots  only  appear  gray,  and  when 
torpid  the  general  hue  is  flesh-coloured. 

The  obttrtric  toad,  R.  obttetricus  of  Laurenti,  is  a  small 
grayish  reptile  which  inhabit!  Frtimv.  and  .ilfiml-  W  eXMD- 
pie  of  a  very  curious  instinct.  The  process  of  spawning  is 
not  conducted  by  this  species  in  the  water,  but  on  land,  and 
there  the  male  assists  the  female  to  get  rid  of  her  eggs, 
which  amount  to  about  sixty.  These  he  attaches  in  small 
bundles  to  his  thighs  by  means  of  an  adhesive  fluid,  and 
for  weeks  carries  them  about  with  great  care.  When 
the  young  ore  ready  to  escape,  he  seeks  some  stagnant  wa- 
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btnchia.  ter,  and  there  deposits  them  in  safety,  the  tadpole  soon  is- 
foaiac.  suing  forth,  and  swimming  immediately.  The  prickly  toad, 
w v""*'  R,  xpinotu*  of  Daudin,  which  derives  its  name  from  strong 
projections  on  its  tubercles  seems  also  to  possess  a  singu- 
lar peculiarity.  It  is  never  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  is  only  procured  by  means  of  the  plough.  The 
country  people  are  persuaded  it  never  leaves  its  retreat  vo- 
luntarily ;  and  Daudin  suspects  that  it  deposit*  its  ova  in 
the  earth,  in  humid  place*,  near  the  subterranean  sources 
of  water. 

Most  of  the  toads  of  tropical  climates  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  size.  Of  this  wc  give  an  instance  in  the  ma- 
rine toad,  Ritna  marina,  GmcL,  a  native  of  South  America, 
the  length  of  whose  body  extends  to  nearly  a  foot.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  lost-aural  projections,  which  are  an 
inch  long,  and  oval  shaped.  The  feet  arc  not  webbed  ;  the 
toes  are  terminated  with  round  knobs,  and  furnished  with 
short  claws  resembling  the  human  nails  in  miniature-  There 
are  many  other  recorded  species  of  toads  proper,  on  which, 
however,  we  cannot  dwell ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  seve- 
ral genera  which  have  recently  been  separated  from  the 
group. 

Gknis  Bombinator.  This  genus  differs  from  the  other 
toads  only  in  having  the  tympanum,  or  soft  covering  of  the 
ear,  hid  under  the  skin.  Rhinf.i.[.a  of  Fitzinger  (Oxyr- 
hyncus  of  Spix)  is  distinguished  by  a  prolonged  muzzle. 
(See  Plate  VI.,  &«.  4.)  M.  (iay  has  lately  informed  us 
[Ann.  dei  Sc.  Nat.  Arril  1836,  p.  224)  that  in  Chili 
there  is  a  genus  allied  lo  Rhinella,  consisting  of  several 
agreeably-coloured  species,  which  are  always  viviparous. 
In  the  same  locality  he  made  a  similar  remark  regarding 
several  species  of  snakes.  To  these  two  genera  succeed  the 
Otilopha  of  Cuvier,  which  has  also  an  acute  snout,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  head  a  projecting  crest  extending  to  the 
gland  called  parotid.  In  the  genus  Brkviceps  of  Merrcm 
(part  of  Fiuinger**  genus  F.ngystoma),  neither  the  tym- 
panum nor  parotids  are  apparent ;  the  body  is  oval,  the  head 
and  mouth  are  remarkably  small,  and  the  feet  scarcely  at 
all  webbed.  (See  Plate  VI.,  fig.  5.)  We  shall  here  in- 
troduce a  very  few  species  belonging  to  these  genera. 

To  the  genus  Bombinator  belongs  U.  bombtnut  (liana 
bomhina,  time!.),  which  is  the  smallest  and  most  aquatic 
of  the  European  toad*.  It  is  gray  or  brown  above,  black- 
ish blue  with,  orange  spot*  beneath.  The  hind  feet  are 
completely  webbed,  and  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  frogs, 
so  that  it  leaps  nearly  as  well  as  they  do.  It  affects  mo- 
rasses. Of  the  genu*  Rhinella,  Spix  has  depicted  and  de- 
scribed five  species,  most  of  which,  according  to  Cuvier,  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  proper  toads.  The  mitred 
toad  of  English  writers,  the  margariti/era  of  Gmelin,  is  usual- 
ly adduced  as  a  type  of  the  genus  Otilopha.  It  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  about  the  size  of  the  common  toad  ;  it  is  ru- 
fous brown  above  and  whitish  beneath,  beset  with  nume- 
rous small  tubercles  of  a  bluish  or  pearly  cost,  whence  the 
French  name  cropaud  perle  ;  but  its  principal  characteris- 
tic is  the  sub  triangular  form  of  its  head,  the  sides  of  which, 
beyond  each  eye,  project  into  an  angular  protuberance.  From 
the  nose  likewise  an  elevated  white  line  runs  along  each  side 
of  the  head,  over  the  shoulder,  to  the  sides ;  the  fore  feet 
are  unwebbed,  the  hind  are  partly  so.  Genuine  specimens 
of  the  genus  Breviceps  present  animals  not  a  little  singular 
in  their  forms.  Such  are  the  short- headed  and  the  indistinct 
toad  of  British  authors,  the  Minn  breviceps  and  R.  ty  stoma 
of  Schneider.  They  are  o»  al-shaped  like  eggs,  with  scarcely 
any  projecting  head  ;  and  one  of  them  has  actually  been 
called  the  headiest  toad  (  fiana  acephala,  Schn.).  The  short- 
headed  toad  is  a  very  small  animal,  about  half  the  size  of 
the  common  toad ;  the  head  is  completely  blended  and  in- 
corporated with  the  thorax,  and  the  surface  is  rather  wrinkled 
thun  tuberculous.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa.  R.  tysto- 
w  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  has  a  thick  rounded 
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body,  with  a  bead  so  lost  in  the  general  outline  that  the  BatrarHa. 
mouth  is  scarcely  apparent ;  the  leg*,  too,  are  peculiarly  Ran^sr- 

short,  and  appear  almost  as  if  imbedded  in  the  wrinkled  skin '  «  

of  the  sides. 

We  now  advance  to  the  genu*  Pipa,  which  is  universally 
distinguished  from  the  toads.  Its  generic  characters  are 
the  following  :  The  body  is  flattened  horizontally ;  the  head 
is  broad  and  triangular ;  the  tongue  is  so  adherent  that  it 
appears  to  be  wanting  (it  is  often  said  to  be  so) ;  the  tym- 
panum is  hid  beneath  the  skin  ;  the  small  eyes  arc  placed 
toward  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  extremities  of  all 
the  fingers  are  divided  into  four  small  points ;  and  finally, 
the  male  has  an  enormously  sized  larynx,  like  a  triangular 
osseous  box,  which  encloses  two  moveable  ossiculi  which 
occasionally  close  the  branchia;.  Of  this  genus,  that  well- 
known  and  most  singular  animal  commonly  called  the 
Surinam  toad  (Pipa  Sunnamensis,  Laurenti, — Rana  pipa 
of  Linrueus),  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  It  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  naturalists  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  first  described  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Ruysch.  It  is  one  of  the  most  uncouth  and  hi- 
deous of  nature's  creatures,  and  is  especially  signalized  for 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  regarding  the 
growth  of  it*  young  which  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
range  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  size  of  the  Surinam 
toad  considerably  exceeds  that  of  our  common  species. 
The  mouth  is  very  wide ;  the  hands  are  tetradactylous ;  the 
fingers  long  and  slender,  and  each  divided  at  the  tip  into 
four  distinct  processes,  nil  of  which,  when  narrowly  inspect- 
ed with  a  glass,  are  found  to  be  again  subdivided  in  nearly 
a  similar  manner.  The  web  of  the  hind  feet  reaches  to  the 
tips  of  the  toe*.  The  male  is  rather  larger  than  the  female, 
sometimes  attaining  the  length  of  seven  inches.  The  back 
is  studded  with  granules,  which  are  somew  hat  more  nume- 
rous and  larger  on  the  female ;  the  skin  round  the  neck,  in 
both  sexes,  forms  a  kind  of  loose  wrinkled  collar.  The 
general  colour  of  both  is  a  dark  blackish  brown.  This  rep- 
tile has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  manner  in  which  its 
young  are  perpetuated ;  and  on  this  account  it  has  become 
the  object  of  much  attention.  It  was  for  a  time  supposed 
that  the  ova  issued  from  the  deeper  seated  parts  of  the  back, 
and  were  then  enclosed  in  small  cells  on  its  surface  till  they 
were  regularly  hatched.  Later  observations  in  correcting 
this  mistake  have  demonstrated  a  not  less  peculiar  history. 
The  precise  truth  was  first  made  known  by  Dr  Fermin, 
who  had  an  opportunity,  during  his  residence  at  Surinam, 
to  investigate  the  creature's  structure  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  had  previously  been  practicable.  His  account 
is,  that  the  female  Pipa  spawns  at  the  brink  of  some  stag- 
nant water,  and  that  the  male  immediately  collects  and 
amasses  the  heap  of  ova,  and  after  impregnation  deposits 
them  with  great  care  on  the  back  of  the  female,  where  they 
are  received  into  cellules  which  at  this  period  are  open 
for  their  reception,  but  speedily  close  upon  them.  They 
are  there  retained  to  the  time  of  their  second  birth,  which 
happens  in  somewhat  less  than  three  montlis.  During  this 
period  the  cells  gradually  enlarge,  till  the  young  emerge 
irom  the  back  of  the  parent  in  a  completely  formed  state. 
During  the  time  of  their  concealment,  however,  they  under- 
go the  usual  change  which  is  effected  upon  their  congeners, 
being  first  hatched  from  the  ova  in  the  form  of  a  tadpole ; 
and  then,  after  gradually  acquiring  their  perfect  shape, 
losing  their  tail,  and  so  forth,  they  arc  extruded  from  the 
cellule*.  This  strange  process  has  since  been  examined 
and  verified  by  Camper,  Spal|anau">  Blumenbach,  and  other 
naturalists,  and  is  now  established  as  a  phenomenon  equally 
true  a*  extraordinary.  Fermin  found  the  brood  he  observ- 
ed amount  to  seventy-five,  and  the  period  of  their  extrusion 
as  young  Pipas  occupied  five  days.  When  they  hail  made 
their  escape,  the  female,  having  rubbed  the  epidermis  from 
her  back  on  some  hard  substance,  returned  to  land.  Thrt 
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species  lives  in  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America,  and  some- 
times in  obscure  house*  in  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  where  it 
if  called  tedo  and  curucu.  According  to  8eha  and  Madame 
Marian,  the  negroes  of  the  colonies  use  its  flesh  as  food. 

Spix  has  figured  another  species,  P.  curururu  nearly 
resembling  the  above,  which  affects  the  bottoms  of  lakes  in 
Brazil.  That  author  assures  us  that  the  female  does  not 
receive  and  hatch  its  young  in  the  alveola  on  her  back. 
Another  kind  is  preserved  in  the  Paris  museum, — a  true 
Pipa  according  to  Cuvier,  from  the  Rio  Negro.  It  is  quite 
smooth,  and  has  a  narrower  head  than  the  common  species. 
The  baron  names  it  Pipa  Iceu*. 


FAMILY  SA  t.AMANDIU  n  r..   NEWTS  OR  SALAMAN- 
DKUS. 

We  have  now  reached  a  group  of  which  the  name  hat 
been  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity,  and  the  history  en- 
compassed by  fables  in  every  age.  "  It  was  on  the  fortu- 
nate soil  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wise  and  war- 
like nation,  where  imagination,  lavourrd  by  a  happy  clime, 
exaggerated  even  the  wonders  of  creative  power,  that  the 
reputation  of  the  salamander  originated."'  It  was  among 
that  fanciful  people  tli.it  an  obscure  and  changeful  reptile 
was  as  it  were  consecrated  to  posterity  by  a  fantastic  but 
immortal  name. 

But  the  times  of  superstitious  fiction  regarding  the  once 
famous  salamander  are  now  for  ever  passed  and  gone,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not  carried  along 
with  them  the  ignorant  prejudice  which  still  remains  re- 
specting a  few  harmless  reptile.  "  The  daughter  of  fire," 
with  her  frame  of  icy  crystal,"  is  now  nearly  forgotten  ; 
and  for  unchanging  love  and  unflinching  courage,  other 
and  more  fitting  emblems  have  been  long  invented.  The 
ancient  story  of  the  salamander  enduring  fire  and  extin- 
guishing flame  is  now  recognised  only  as  an  idle  talc ;  and 
scarcely  less  so  its  faculty  of  poisoning  vegetables,  and  its 
other  pernicious  powers.  These  gross  errors  being  swept 
•way,  more  room  is  left  to  investigate  whatever  is  instruc- 
tive in  the  history  of  those  once  widely  abused,  but  really 
interesting  creatures. 

As  the  salamanders  resemble  in  many  respects  the  fore- 
going genera  of  the  order,  many  of  the  details  which  have 
previously  been  stated  equally  apply  to  them.  This  remark 
relates  also  to  the  extraordinary  metamorphoses  they  un- 
dergo, but  with  some  striking  variations.  We  here  find 
examples  of  a  species  of  reproduction  not  uncommon  among 
fish,  and  met  with,  as  already  mentioned,  among  certain 
lizards.  We  allude  to  that  mode  of  birth  known  under  the 
name  of  otro-vieipnrout.  The  mode  we  have  been  hitherto 
contemplating  resembles  that  of  birds  in  being  strictly  ori- 
porous.  The  ova  or  eggs  are  extruded  from  the  parent, 
and  under  the  influence  of  heat  the  young  are  in  due  time 
hatched.  In  the  salamanders,  however,  another  stage  in- 
tervenes. When  the  ova  have  arrived  at  the  state  in  which, 
in  the  other  Batrachia,  they  are  wont  to  be  expelled,  in 
these  they  are  retained  for  some  time  after  their  develop- 
ment has  begun.  The  eggs  arc.  in  fact,  never  laid,  but  arc 
hatched  in  the  interior  of  the  parents  ;  so  that  they  bring 
forth  living  offspring,  although  originally  contained  in  eggs. 
These  eggs,  by  a  natural  process,  are  deposited  in  certain 
bags,  which  are  called  ariducU.  In  trie  salamander  there 
are  five  of  these,  each  of  which  contains  six,  or  eight,  or 
more  young,  and  there  they  are  nourished  by  a  peculiar 
fluid,  and  do  not  issue  forth  till  they  have  undergone  their 
metamorphoses,  that  is,  have  acquired  their  feet  and  other 
organs.    They  are  deposited  in  or  near  marshes. 


In  our  general  remarks  on  the  Batrachia,  we  traced,  in 

a  few  words,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  respi- 
ratory system  of  this  group.  We  saw  that  being  first  ex- 
ercised in  water,  it  was  for  a  time  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  fishes ;  and  that  terminating  on  land,  it  perfectly 
corresponded  with  that  of  land  animals.  In  the  salaman- 
ders there  is  this  peculiarity, — that  while  one  section  of 
them  ere  long  become  terrestrial  in  their  structure  and 
habits,  another  division  continues  aquatic  for  life.  But  so 
far  as  respiration  is  concerned,  the  same  complete  meta- 
morphosis takes  place  in  these  latter  as  in  the  former ;  their 
gills  vanish,  regular  lungs  are  completed,  and  yet  the  aqua- 
tic salamander,  water-newt,  or  triton  as  it  is  sometimes  call- 
ed, continues  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  water.  The  spe- 
cies are  in  fact  habitual  inmates  of  that  clement,  and  yet 
inhale  the  vital  breath  of  heaven  ;  and  in  this  respect  com- 
pletely correspond  to  the  cetaceous  or  whole  tribes,  with 
whose  peculiarities,  on  a  scale  so  greatly  more  gigantic, 
naturalists  have  been  lung  acquainted.  Like  them  they 
must  regularly  come  to  the  surfucc,  inflate  their  lungs,  de- 
scend to  their  weedy  homes,  and  after  a  time  return  again 
for  air, — repealing  this  process  as  often  as  their  exigencies 
may  require.  Peculiar  characters  distinguish  the  circulating 
system  of  the  Ccte,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  Mam- 
malia ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  parallel  features  occur 
among  the  Irituns,  although  we  are  not  aware  that  this  point 
has  been  as  yet  investigated. 

When  speaking  of  toads,  we  took  occasion  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  cuticular  secretion,  for  which  they,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Batrachia,  arc  remarkable.  The  salaman- 
ders have  on  this  account  been  still  more  celebrated  ;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fable  of  their 
withstanding  the  effects  of  fire  has  originated  from  this 
peculiarity.  The  humour  is  in  them  found  to  possess  more 
concentric  virtue,  having  withal  a  more  offensive  odour, 
and  a  more  acrid  taste.  Count  Lacepede  says,  that  if  a 
drop  of  it  come  in  contact  w  ith  the  tongue,  it  produces  the 
sensation  of  burning ;  so  that  it  really  (wove*  a  defence 
against  many  animals  which  would  otherwise  devour  them. 
It  is  more  especially  when  they  arc  irritated  and  alarmed, 
and  particularly  if  exposed  to  fire,  that  they  distil  the  secre- 
tion in  quantities,  and  envelope  themselves  in  a  damp  co- 
vering, which,  for  a  brief  period,  might  possibly  prevent 
their  being  consumed.  Hence,  then,  may  have  originated 
the  ancient  opinion  that  these  animals  could  live  not  only 
on  land  and  in  water,  but  also  in  fire ;  and  from  the  slender 
germ  of  that  same  peculiarity  has  no  doubt  spread  the  mon- 
strous statement  of  Pliny,  that  these  creatures  infested  the 
herbage  of  a  country  to  such  •  vast  extent  as  even  to  cause 
the  txtinction  of  entire  nations  ! 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  salamanders,  more 
especially  of  the  aquatic  kind,  which  has  been  successfully 
elucidated  by  Spallanr-ani,  is  common  to  them,  and  in  some 
measure  to  the  tadpole  state  of  the  other  Batrachia.  We 
allude  to  lint  surprising  power  whereby,  when  repeatedly 
deprived  of  even  an  important  portion  of  their  body,  that 
portion  is  as  frequently  renewed.  This  property  is  not  un- 
known among  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  but  in 
none  is  it  more  striking  than  in  these  reptiles.  Thus,  in  the 
triton,  the  whole  limb  may  be  removed,  and  by  and  by 
we  find  it  completely  restored,  and  furnished  with  perfect 
bones,  muscles,  nerves,  &c  In  other  instances  an  eye  has 
been  extracted,  and  speedily  a  new  and  perfect  one  is  found 
to  have  supplied  its  place.  These  renewals  are  i 
pictc  than  such  as  take  place  among  the  tru 
merly  alluded  to. 

The  salamander  group  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
peculiarities.  They  have  an  elongated  body,  four  feet,  and 


'  Griffith's  Ammtl  iM^tem,  ix  4C«. 
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Bit nehta.  a  lengthened  tail,  which  give*  them  a  general 

to  the  lizard*.  Their  head  is  flat,  and  the  car  entirely  hid 
In  the  flesh,  without  any  apparent  tympanum,  there  being 
only  a  small  cartilage  over  the  external  aperture.  Buth 
iaws  are  furnished  with  numerous  small  teeth,  and  two  simi- 
lar rows  occur  upon  the  palate.  The  tongue  resembles  that 
of  frog*,  but  there  is  no  third  eyelid.  They  have  a  skele- 
ton with  fourteen  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  remarkably  small 
rudiments  of  ribs,  but  without  any  osseous  sternum  ;  the 
pelvis  is  simply  suspended  from  the  spine  by  ligaments. 
They  have  four  fingers  and  five  toes.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  they  respire  like  the  preceding  genera.  The  arms 
of  the  tadpole  are  developed  before  the  legs,  contrary  to 
what  happens  in  the  animals  already  reviewed. 

Salamanders  arc  divided  into  the  terrestrial 
We  commence  with  the  former. 

Genis  SaI.amaNDRa.  Laur.  Trrrrstrial  tnlamandert. 
(See  Plate  VI,  fig.  6.)  In  their  perfect  state  these  reptiles 
have  a  round  uil  j  they  remain  in  water  only  during  their 
tadpole  state  (which  is'  brief),  or  while  in  the  act  of  re- 
production.   Their  ova  are  inclosed  in  oviducts. 

These  salamanders,  though  not  unfrequent  in  Europe, 
and  in  warmer  regions,  seem  never  to  have  been  observed 
in  Britain.  They  take  up  their  abode  in  damp  ground,  and 
amidst  brushwood,  in  ditches  and  shady  places,  in  subter- 
ranean caverns  and  among  old  ruins.  They  are  feeble,  timid, 
stupid  creatures,  which  live  on  worms,  snails,  flies,  and  other 
insects,  and  apparently  on  rich  mould.  They  appear  almost 
entirely  deaf  and  dumb,  and  show  no  dread  either  of  man, 
or  of  other  animals  stronger  than  themselves.  If  thrown  into 
water,  they  immediately  attempt  to  escape  from  it.  They  are 
capable  of  enduring  most  serious  mutilation  without  appa- 
rently suffering  from  it ;  if,  however,  they  are  plunged  into 
vinegar  or  alcohol,  or  are  sprinkled  with  salt  or  tobacco, 
they  are  killed  in  a  moment  We  may  now  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  species.  The  tpotttd  salamander,  S.  maculosa, 
Laur,  of  the  usual  length  of  six  or  eight  inches,  sometimes 
more,  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  widely  spread  through 
Europe.  It  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  with  two  bright 
yellow  stripes  on  its  flanks,  and  of  a  livid  blue  colour  be- 
neath. It  has  conspicuous  glands  (parotids)  behind  its  occi- 
put, and  along  its  sides  are  rows  of  tubercles,  from  whence, 
when  alarmed,  a  milky  humour  flows,  bitter  to  the  taste,  of 
a  strong  smell,  and  injurious  to  the  life  of  very  small  ani- 
mals. Its  tail  is  of  a  roundish  or  cylindrical  form,  tapering 
to  the  extremity.  It  affects  humid  places,  and  retires  into 
subterranean  holes,  under  large  stones  and  roots  of  trees. 
The  brain  of  this  reptile  is  said  to  be  so  small  as  not  to 
equal  the  diameter  ol  the  spinal  marrow,  and  its  perceptive 
powers  are  proportionally  dull.  The  Murk  salamander,  S. 
atra,  Laur.,  is  not  above  half  the  size  of  the  foregoing ;  it 
is  black,  and  devoid  of  spots  above,  and  of  a  yellowish  hue 
beneath.  It  is  rare  in  France,  but  is  found  in  the  Alps, 
and  is  abundant  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Southern 
Germany.  (See  Plate  VI.,  fig.  6.)  The  funereal  sala- 
mander (S.funebris)  is  six  or  eight  feet  long,  of  a  deep- 
brown  colour.  It  was  observed  by  Uory  St  Vincent  in 
the  hottest  and  dampest  parts  of  Andalusia.  This  species 
issued  in  dozens  from  their  retreats  at  night,  and  speedily 
advanced  towards  destruction  near  the  bivouac  fires,  by 
which  they  were  attracted.  Into  these  they  would  ap- 
parently have  themselves  advanced,  had  not  the  soldiers  cast 
them  amid  the  flames,  where  they  remained  for  a  few  mo- 
ment* a*  if  unhurt,  thus  far  supporting  their  incombustible 
reputation.  We  need  scarcely  add,  however,  that  they  very 
speedily  died  roosted,  as  any  other  small  animal  would  have 
4»e  under  a  similar  predicament. 

Among  the  foreign  salamanders  a  great  number  inhabit 
North  America ;  and  these  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  the 
occipital  glands.    Palisot  and  BoM  have  each  described  ■ 
1  .also 


the  natives  ascribe  medicinal  virtues  of  the  most 
valuable  kind.    The  spectacled  salamander,  S.  persptdl- 
lata  of  >avi,  has  only  four  toes  on  the  hind  feet.  It  is  black 
with  black  beneath,  with  a  yel- 


above,  and  yellow  spotted 
low  line  between  the  eyes. 


eyes.  It  is  found  in  the  Apennines. 
GkMDI  Tuiton,  Lam,  Aaualie  salamanders.  We  now 
turn  to  the  aquatic  group,  commonly  called  newts,  which 
have  a  tail  always  compressed  vertically,  and  pass  a  great 
portion  of  their  lives  in  water.  (See  Plate  VI.,  fig.  7.) 
These  arc  the  animals  experimented  on  by  Spallanzani, 
and  so  celebrated  for  their  reproductive  powers.  An- 
other  faculty,  scarcely  less  singular,  is  that  which  If.  Dufay 
has  recognised  them  as  possessing,— we  mean  their  power 
of  remaining  frozen  for  a  length  of  time  in  ice  without  mor- 
tal injury.  Their  ova  are  fecundated  by  the  milt  being 
mixed  with  the  ambient  water,  and  penetrating  with  it  into 
the  oviducts.  After  a  certain  sojourn  there,  the  young  issue 
in  long  gelatinous  cords,  from  which  they  do  not  effect  their 
es«p£  till  several  days  after  their  extrusion.  The  branchiae 
continue  for  n  longer  or  shorter  period  in  different  species. 
Few  have  been  accurately  observed  in  Europe,  and  doubts 
remain  about  their  specific  determination,  because  they 
change  their  colours  with  their  age,  and  differ  according 
both  to  sex  and  season.  The  crests  and  other  ornaments 
of  the  males,  also,  are  only  fully  developed  during  spring. 
If  winter  surprises  them  still  wearing  gills,  these  parts  are 
then  maintained  throughout  the  colder  season,  and  even 
continue  to  increase. 

The  following  are  species  which  have  been  accurately 
characterized.  The  marbled  salamander,  S.  marmorata, 
Lat.  (  Triton  Gesnerii  of  I.aurenti),  has  the  skin  chagrined, 
pale  green  above,  spotted  with  large  irregular  brown  blotches, 
and  brown  spotted  with  white  beneath.  A  red  line  runs 
along  the  back,  which  in  the  male  forms  a  kind  of  crest, 
marked  with  black  spots.  The  crested  trilan,  S.  tristata, 
Lat.,  has  the  skin  chagrined,  brown  above  spotted  with 
black,  and  orange  beneath  similarly  spotted  ;  the  flanks  are 
spotted  with  white.  The  crest  of  the  male  is  high,  acutely 
serrated,  and  embroidered  with  violet  during  the  love  sea- 
son. This  is  our  great  water-newt  (  T.  palustris,  Flem.  and 
Jen.),  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Britain  during  summer 
in  ponds  and  ditches,  and  sometimes  found  in  autumn  out 
of  water,  in  damp  and  shady  situations.  M.  Bibron,  who 
lately  read  a  paper  on  these  trite;  -  to  the  London  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  stated  that  he  had  found  this  and  the  preceding 
species  indigenous  to  Britain  ;  and  that  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  crested  specie* 
the  upper  lip  is  so  largely  developed  that  it  overlaps  the 
under  one  posteriorly  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  a  condition 
never  present  in  the  marmoiata.  The  sitoUed  trilon,  S.  at. 
prstris,  Bechst,  has  a  chagrined  skin,  ami  is  slaty  and  brown 
coloured  above,  and  orange  or  red  beneath ;  whilst  S.  punc- 
tata, Lat.  ( T.  punctatus,  Hunap.),  has  a  smooth  skin,  light 
brown  above,  pale  reddish  beneath,  and  spotted  everywhere 
with  black.  The  crest  is  festooned,  and  its  toes  somewhat 
enlarged,  but  not  webbed.  This  is  the  common  (or  small- 
er) water-newt  of  Britain.  It  is  subject  to  considerable  va- 
riation, and  is  often  found  on  land.  A  third  British  specie* 
is  the  striped  eft,  T.  nttatus  of  Gray.  Finally,  T.  patmata, 
Lat.,  is  brown  on  the  hack,  black  and  brown  on  the  head, 
lighter  on  the  flanks,  and  s|>otted  with  black.  The  male  has 
three  small  crests  on  its  back;  the  toes  are  dilated  and  web- 
bed, mid  the  tail  terminates  in  a  slender  membranaceous  fin- 
North  America  is  rich  in  aquatic  salamanders;  but  our  know, 
ledge  of  these,  as  of  many  European  species,  is  too  obscure 
to  admit  of  their  precise  clarification.  Baron  Cuvier  has 
well  remarked,  that  a  good  monograph  of  this  interesting 
group,  w  ith  accurate  plates,  U  a  great  desideratum. 


one  in  Japan,  brief 


Wc  have  now  to  conclude  the  present  article  with  a  few 
ipf  notir**  of  rrrtain  very  remarkable  «f 
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which  differ  considerably  from  all  the  members  of  the  two 
^enu*    preceding  families,  while  others  are  by  no  means  remotely 
^"j''0  allied  to  the  salamanders.  They  are  all  aquatic  ;  and  while 
»  i     _,_  ,  some  lose  their  frills  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  have  misled 
observers  into  the  belief  that  they  never  at  any  time  possess- 
ed these  organs,  others  retain  them  throughout  their  lives, 
even  alter  the  development  of  internal  lungs, — thus  exhibit- 
ing, as  we  observed  at  the  commencement  of  our  treatise,  the 
only  truly  amphibious  animals  of  the  vertcbrated  kingdom. 


Genus  Menopoma,  Harlan;  Abranchvs,  ejusd.  We 
have  here  a  form  resembling  that  of  the  salamanders.  The 
eyes  arc  obvious,  the  feet  well  developed,  and  there  is  an 
orifice  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  Besides  the  range  of  de- 
licate teeth  around  the  jaws,  there  is  a  parallel  range  upon 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  palate.  The  only  species  known 
is  the  great  Falamander  of  North  America  (S.  gigantea,  Bar- 
ton), called  Hellbender  in  the  United  States.  It  measures 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  the  colour  of  a 
blackish  blue,  and  dwells  in  the  rivers  of  the  interior,  and 
the  great  lakes.'    (See  Plate  VI,  fig.  8.) 

Genus  Amimiiuma,  Garden.  The  species  of  this  genus 
have  also  an  orifice  on  each  side  of  the  neck  ;  but  the 
body  is  much  lengthened,  and  the  legs  and  feet  but  slight- 
ly developed.  Their  palatine  teeth  form  two  longitudinal 
rows.  Ampk.  tridactylum,  Cuv.  is  distinguished  by  three 
tors  to  all  the  feet.*  Another  species,  Ampk.  didactylum, 
(AmpA.  means.  Garden  and  Harlan),  has  only  two  toes. 
The  body  is  long  and  cylindrical,  the  head  depressed  and 
obtuse ;  the  tail  compressed,  with  a  sharpened  ridge  above. 


but  blunt  below.  1  he  fore  feet  are  formed  like  tentacu- 
U.  The  colour  is  blackish  gray  above,  and  pale  beneath, 
without  spot  or  stripe.  The  observed  size  varies  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet.  This  species  inhabit*  ponds  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  Orleans,  and  is  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
the  southern  states.  It  is  sometimes  found  deeply  sunk 
in  mud,  King  concealed  like  an  earthworm,  even  at  the 
depth  of  several  feet.    It  is  greatly  dreaded,  though  with- 

ho  name  it  the  serpent  of 


Genus  Axolotcs.  The  only  k  nown  species  of  this  genus, 
which  we  may  name  Ax.  pitciformis  (the  specific  title  be- 
stowed by  Shaw),  so  entirely  resembles  the  larva  state  of  an 
aquatic  salamander,  that  it  is  even  yet  regarded  by  some  as 
an  incompleted  reptile.  It  was  so  regarded  bv  Baron  Cuvicr 
in  his  contribution  to  Humboldt's  Voyage  and  even  in  his 
latest  work  he  yielded  rather  to  the  opinion  of  others  than 
his  own  conviction.  "  Ce  n'est  encore  qu'avec  doute  que  jc 
place  1'axolote  parmi  les  genres  a  branchies  permanenfes, 
mais  taut  des  temoins  assurent  qu*il  ne  les  pcrd  pas,  qui 
je  m'y  vois  oblige^"*  The  species  in  question  measures 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  gray  co- 
lour, spotted  with  black.  It  has  four  toes  to  the  anterior 
feet,  and  five  to  the  hinder,  and  there  are  three  long 
tufted  branchiae  on  each  side.  (Sec  Plate  VII.,  fig.  | J 
It  inhabits  the  lake  on  which  the  town  of  Mexico  stands, 
and  is  naturally  subjected  at  times  to  a  low  temperature. 
The  specimens  brought  home  by  Mr  Bullock  were  from  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet.  That  collector  informed  us  that  at 
certain  seasons  they  stock  the  markets,  and  are  eaten  in 
great  quantities  by  the  peasants  Sir  Everard  Home  has 
published  an  account  of  their  anatomical  structure.    He  is 


decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  «re  i 
reptiles.* 

Genus  MenodRanchls,  Harlan  ;  ,Vi ,  inrus,  Kafinesque. 
Here  there  are  only  four  toes  to  each  foot.  (See  Plate 
VII,  fig-  2-)  There  is  a  single  rattle  of  teeth  on  the  in- 
termaxillaries,  and  another,  parallel,  but  more  extended,  on 
the  auxiliaries.  The  best-known  species  is  M.  lateralis 
(Triton  lateralis,  Siy),  a  large  reptile  which  sometime* 
attains  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  inhabit*  the 
great  lakes  of  North  America.' 

Genus  Proteus,  Lauren  ti.  Distinguished  by  having 
three  toes  to  the  anterior  feet,  and  only  two  to  the  hinder. 
The  only  known  species  is  P.  angviniu  (Siren  anguinn, 
Schneid.),  an  animal  resembling  an  eel  with  legs,  of  a 
pole  rose  or  flesh  colour,  and  measuring  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  with  a  diameter  seldom  exceeding  half  an 
inch.  The  muzzle  is  depressed  and  elongated  :  both  jaws 
are  furnished  with  teeth,  and  the  tongue  is  free  in  front, 
but  not  very  moveable.  The  eye  is  excessivery  small,  and 
covered  over  by  a  kind  of  tegument.  The  ears  are  also 
covered  over  more  substantially,  as  among  the  salamanders. 
Besides  the  internal  lungs,  there  ure  three  feathered  tills  or 
branchiae  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head. 
The  skeleton  resembles  that  of  the  salamanders,  except  that 
there  are  many  more  vertebras  and  fewer  rudiments  of  ribs. 
The  osteology  of  the  head,  however,  is  entirely  different, 
and  approximates  that  of  the  siren.  The  heart,  composed 
of  a  single  ventricle  and  auricle,  is  placed  Detween  the 
fore  legs,  and  the  lungs  have  the  form  of  simple  slender 
tubes,  terminated  by  a  vesicular  dilatation.  This  truly  re- 
markable reptile  is  found  occasionally  in  a  noted  and  ro- 
mantic lake  called  Zirknitz  (the  Lugea  Palus  of  the  an- 
cients), about  six  German  miles  from  Labac,  in  the  duchy 
of  Carniola.  From  this  lake,  as  extraordinary  as  its  slimy 
inhabitant,  the  waters  retire  during  the  summer  season  by 
numerous  subterranean  outlets,  leaving  the  ground  fit  for 
pasture  and  the  cultivation  of  millet.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober they  return  again  with  great  force,  springing  out  of  the 
subterranean  passages  from  a  vast  depth,  till  the  Luke  is 
amply  filled.  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow  or  valley,  surround* 
ed  bv  rockv  and  wooded  hills,  in  which  are  great  caverns, 
and  is  supplied  by  rivulets  running  into  it  from  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain  regions.  According  to  M.  Schreibers,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  first  correct  account  of  the  proteus,'  its 
proper  locality  is  Lake  Sittich,  one  of  several  which  com- 
municate with  that  already  named.  Its  more  characteristic 
abode  is  probably  among  the  subterranean  canals  which 
are  known  to  connect  together  those  peculiar  lakes  of  Car- 
niola. All  it*  characters,  in  fact,  present  the  aspect  of  a 
subterranean  animal.  It  has  a  pale,  bleached,  ghost-like 
aspect,  and  its  small,  opake,  skin-covered  eyes  bear  but 
small  resemblance  to  the  brilliant  visual  organs  of  other 
reptiles. 

We  come,  finally,  to  the  genus  Siren,  Linn.,  in  which 
the  posterior  legs  are  entirely  wanting,  and  the  anterior 
pair  furnished  with  four  toes.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to 
state  several  particulars  in  the  history  and  structure  of  a 
species  of  this  genus  from  personal  observation, — a  mode 
of  acquiring  knowledge  which,  however  desirable,  has  by 
no  means  been  granted  us  in  regard  to  the  majority  of 
the  groups  discussed  in  this  exposition  of  the  reptile  race. 
We  never,  like  Colonel  Bory  St  Vincent,  tossed  a  salaman- 
der into  the  fire, — we  never,  like  Mr  Waterton,  rode  on  the 
back  of  an  alligator, — we  never  waded  waist  deep,  with  Mr 
Audubon,  among  hundreds  of  these  huge  reptiles, — we 
never  sailed,  like  Wordsworth's  Highland  boy,  in  o  turtle*! 


'  Annaliofthe  t.yetum  o/JVor  York.  I.  Jil.  17. 
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•hill, — and  our  practical  experience,  even  of  green  fat,  is 
far  from  extensive ; — but  we  hare  watched  a  siren  from  the 
far  west ;  and^is  the  history  of  the  species  in  quest  ion  cannot 
fail  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  others  to 
which  it  is  related,  and  as  it  is  in  itself  a  very  extraordinary 
anil  interesting  reptile,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  the 
length  of  the  following  observations. 

The  Gardcnian  siren  (Strtti  lacertina,  Linn.),  so  named  in 
remembrance  of  Dr  Garden,  by  whom  it  seems  to  have  been 
first  observed,  in  its  general  form  and  aspect  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  an  eel,  but  is  at  once  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  fish  by  its  anterior  arms.  The  fine  specimen  long 
preserved  alive  by  Dr  Patrick  Neill  of  Edinburgh  was  ori- 
ginally transmitted  by  Dr  Farmer  of  Charles  town,  South 
Carolina,  to  Dr  Munro.  It  measured  one  foot  five  inches 
in  length,  and  about  four  inches  in  circumference.  (See 
Plate  VII.,  fig.  3.)  Its  colour  was  deep  blackish-brown, 
rather  paler  beneath,  where  it  was  partially  tinged  with  a  blu- 
ish hue,  and  marked  all  over  with  numerous  small,  irregu- 
lar, pale,  ashy-brown  spots,  not  very  perceptible  except  on  a 
rather  close  inspection.  The  muzzle  was  blunt,  depressed, 
sub-rounded  or  slightly  square,  and  considerably  narrower 
than  the  hinder  portion  of  the  head.  The  nostrils,  which 
are  inconspicuous,  are  placed  near  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
upper  jaw.  The  head  is  broad  and  flat.  The  eyes  arc  dim, 
of  un  obscure  blue,  and  there  is  no  very  obvious  distinction 
nf  colour  between  the  iris  and  pupil,  both  appearing  as  if 
seen  through  a  semi-transparent  membrane.  The  gills  con- 
sist of  three  fleshy  peduncles,  which  increase  in  size  from 
the  first  to  the  last.  They  are  beautifidly  branched  from 
beneath  and  along  their  lateral  and  terminal  edges,  and 
these  little  branches  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  still 
more  minute  ramifications.  This  elegant  fringe-work  forms 
die  tmc  gills,  the  central  and  flesh v  stalks  serving  merely 
as  their  support.  Beneath,  and  rattier  in  advance  of  these 
bodies,  are  three  vertical  clefts,  through  which  the  water  is 
ejected  backwards  from  the  interior  of  the  mouth  upon  the 
gills,  though  with  a  much  more  languid  and  less  perceptible 
action  than  in  fishes.  These  clefts  or  branchial  perfora- 
tions are  sustained  and  kept  in  separation  by  four  arches, 
which  Garden,  Ellis,  and  Camper  appear  to  have  mistaken 
for  gills,  although  both  Linmeus  and  John  Hunter  took  a 
more  accurate  view  of  the  matter.1 

The  general  surface  of  this  siren  is  very  smooth  and 
shining  ;  and  if  there  are  any  scales,  as  some  have  said,  they 
are  not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  Towards  the  tail  its 
form  becomes  thin  and  compressed,  and  that  part  is  mar- 
gined for  several  inches  both  above  and  below,  as  well  as 
around  its  terminal  point,  by  a  narrow  membrane  or  fin, 
which  no  doubt  greatly  aids  its  movements  through  the  water. 

The  earliest  notice  of  this  singular  reptile  appears  to  have 
been  communicated  by  Dr  Garden  to  Limixus  through  the 
medium  of  Mr  Ellis  in  the  year  1766.  He  described  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  lungs  and  gills,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  a  perfect  animal,  chiefly  because  there  did  not 
exist  in  Carolina  any  species  of  salamander,  or  other  aqua- 
tic creature,  of  equal  size,  of  which  it  could  be  regarded  us 
the  larva.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  informatien  re- 
ceived regarding  this  species  that  Linnaeus,  though  with 
hesitation,  founded  his  order  of  Amphibia  meutitrt,  of  which 
the  most  peculiar  character  consisted  in  there  being  "  bran- 
chisc  et  pulmones  simul."  The  great  Swedish  natural i-t 
appears  to  have  been  particularly  interested  by  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  siren  ;  for  in  his  reply  to  Mr  Ellis,  acknow- 
ledging receipt  of  Dr  Garden's  "  very  rare  two-footed  ani- 
mal with  gills  and  lungs,"  he  observes  that  nothing  had  ever 


exercised  his  thought*  so  much,  nor  was  there  anything  he 
so  greatly  desired  to  know,  as  the  real  nature  of  so  extraor- 
dinary •  creature. 

Although  Ellis  and  Hunter  wisely  regarded  the  siren  as 
a  perfect  animal,  the  propriety  of  this  opinion  was  by  no 
means  universally  admitted.  Pallas,  not  perceiving  that 
such  metamorphoses  as  he  supposed  were  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  absence  of  any  germ  of  the  hinder  extremities, 
even  in  the  skeleton,  still  insisted  that  the  siren  was  nothing 
more  than  the  larva  of  a  four-footed  salamander.'  A  simi- 
lar opinion  was  maintained  by  Hermann,'  Laccpede,4  and 
Schneider.*  About  twenty  years  al  ter  the  original  disco- 
very of  the  animal,  Camper  (in  1765)  examined  a  specimen 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  condition  of  which  was  so  bad 
that  he  was  unable  to  detect  the  lungs  ;  whereupon  he  took 
up  and  promulgated  on  entirely  new  view,  according  to 
which,  without  reference  to  the  existence  of  feet,  he  de- 
clared that  the  siren  was  a  fith.  Gmelin,  of  course,  imme- 
diately classed  it  with  the  eels,  and  it  thus  became  the  Mu- 
rirna  tiren  of  his  edition  of  the  Syttema  Suturn /  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Dr  Garden's  skill  as  an  anatomist* 
Camper's  conclusion  was  certainly  somewhat  precipitate,  in 
the  face  of  so  great  an  authority  as  that  of  John  Hunter. 

In  the  year  1800,  Baron  Cuvier  received  a  young  siren 
from  M.  de  Beauvois.  The  great  French  anatomist,  whose 
splendid  labours  have  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  on  so 
many  obscure  subjects  of  zoological  science,  was  not  likely 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  settling  this  still  disputed  point. 
In  his  first  observations,*  and  in  an  after  and  more  ample 
memoir,7  he  has,  we  think,  successfully  shown  that  both  the 
protcus  and  siren  are  perfect,  that  is,  completed  animals, 
belonging  to  different  genera  of  Batrachian  reptiles,  but 
quite  distinct  from  cither  lizards  or  salamanders  in  any  of 
their  progressive  stages.  Yet  the  opposite  opinion  (so  te- 
nacious is  error)  does  not  continue  without  adherents  In 
an  elaborate  essay  by  two  Italian  authors,  Sig.  Configliachi 
and  Rusconi,  in  which  the  siren  is  incidentally  mentioned, 
these  naturalists  infer  from  analogy,  that  as  the  canal  of  the 
nostrils  is  not  so  perforated  as  to  open  into  the  interior  of 
the  mouth,  so  it  must  be  incapable  of  respiring  atmospheric 
air,  and  would  speedily  die  if  removed  from  its  liquid  cle- 
ment." 

Now,  the  value  of  the  living  siren  observed  by  Dr  Neill 
for  six  or  seven  successive  seasons,  consisted  in  this, — that 
it  demonstrated  «V  f'tctn,  what  had  been  previously  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  logical  inference  on  the  part  of  the  anatomist. 
During  the  long  period  of  its  confinement  no  change  what- 
ever took  place,  either  in  its  general  aspect,  or  in  the  form 
or  structure  of  the  feet  and  gills.  Had  it  been  a  larva,  it 
would  assuredly  have  lost  these  last-named  organs  during 
the  time  of  observation.  But  the  most  curious  result  re- 
garding this  specimen  was  obtained  accidentally,  and  hap- 
pily illustrates  the  very  point  on  which  it  was  most  desirable 
to  obtain  information.  It  is  thus  related  by  Dr  Neill :  *'  Al- 
though I  certainly  would  not  have  made  the  experiment  of 
the  fragility  of  the  siren,  by  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  and 
although  I  would  have  hesitated  to  Keep  the  animal  out  of 
the  water  for  several  hours,  while  I  knew  that  respectable 
naturalists  doubted  if  it  would  live  more  than  a  few  minutes 
out  of  that  element,  yet  it  so  happened  that  the  creature 
on  one  occasion  made  of  its  own  accord  an  experiment  (if 
it  may  be  so  called)  illustrative  of  both  points.  The  wa- 
ter-box itself  (in  which  the  siren  dwelt)  was  ten  inches 
deep:  it  has  placed  on  a  plant  trcliis  or  shelf,  close  by  the 
lower  end  of  the  sloping  roof-sash  of  the  green-house,  and 
thus  stood  nearly  three  feet  from  the  ground.    At  that  pe- 


1  PJm  AM,  Tram.  Ivi,  191  and  307.  *  Km.  Comm.  I'rtrop.  xix.  438. 
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happened  to  leak  ;  and  the  gardener  therefore 
th  water  between  seven  and  eight  n"clock  in  the 
ning,  at  which  time  the  siren  was  seen  safely  lodged  in 
the  box.  The  door  of  the  green-bouse  was  locked  as  usual 
over  night,  and  before  it  was  opened  in  the  morning,  the 
airen,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  gardener,  was  found  lying 
on  a  footpath  which  passes  round  the  exterior  of  the  green- 
house. I  was  speedily  apprized  of  the  circumstance,  and  on 
examining  the  spot,  wc  could  most  distinctly  trace,  by  a 
shining  glaze,  derived  from  its  skin,  the  passage  of  the  ani- 
mal through  an  edging  of  heath  (  Erica  herbaeea  ),  and  across 
a  narrow  Mower-border,  to  a  hole  which  he  had  scooped  out 
under  the  brick-wall  of  the  green-house,  in  escaping  from 
within.  The  foundation  of  this  wall,  it  may  be  remarked, 
had  intentionally  been  made  shallow,  or  near  to  the  surface, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  roots  of  some  shrubs, 
planted  in  the  conservatory  style  within,  to  penetrate  to  the 
exterior  border.  Wc  possess  no  data  for  fixing  with  cer- 
tainty the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  animal  had 
been  out  of  the  water.  The  box,  as  already  mentioned, 
being  leaky,  was  filled  near  to  the  brim  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening ;  it  seems  likely  that  this  filling  up  had 
disturbed  the  animal,  and  that  it  had  been  enabled  partly 
to  crawl  and  partly  to  glide  over  the  margin,  while  the  wa- 
ter yet  stood  high,  or  early  in  the  night;  for  the  water  had 
subsided  five  or  six  inches  before  morning.  The  escape  of 
to  much  water  had  formed,  of  the  soil  below,  a  kind  of 
sludge,  probably  somewhat  analogous  in  character  to  the 
'  stiff  clay*  of  its  native  swamps,  in  which  it  is  said  some- 
times to  burrow  ;  and  this  must  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
first  underground  operations  of  the  siren.  Still,  however, 
as  the  excavation  made  was  not  less  than  eight  inches  in 
depth,  and  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  for  the  ascending 
aperture  on  the  outside  sloped  at  an  angle  of  about  30",  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  siren  must  have  been 
several  hours  hard  at  work  in  forming  so  extensive  a  tun- 
nel for  itself.  In  further  proof  of  its  exertions,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  dark-coloured  epi- 
dermis, or  covering  of  minute  indistinct  scales,  was  worn  off 
its  snout,  and  the  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back  was 
in  different  places  ruffled.  The  morning  was  very  cold, 
and  the  mercury  in  a  register-thermometer  kept  in  the 
green-house  had  been  as  low  as  33°  Fahrenheit  at  one  pe- 
riod of  the  preceding  night.  The  animal  was  observed  about 
seven  a.  m.  lying  doubled,  or  with  the  body  bent  rouniL  but 
not  coiled,  on  the  footpath.  He  was  exceedingly  benumbed, 
being  just  able  to  show  signs  of  life  when  lilted  by  the 
gardener.  Considering  the  evidence  of  long-continued  ac- 
tive exertions  during  the  night,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ascribe 
his  almost  torpid  state  when  found,  to  the  freezing  cold 
which  he  had  encountered  when  he  had  made  his  way  fair- 
ly to  the  outside.  When  first  restored  to  the  watery  ele- 
,  the  animal  breathed  hard,  rushing  to  the  surface,  and 
•  wide  gape  to  inhale  air.  He 


sunk  down,  and  let  several  strings  of  air-bubbles  es- 
cape. The  branchial  were  doubtless  to  a  certain 
dried,  and  thus  obstructed  ;  and  it  evidently  took  some  t 
before  they  could  freely  perform  their  accustomed  office. 
When,  however,  I  again  examined  him  several  hours  after- 
wards,  he  seemed  perfectly  contented  to  remain  wholly  un- 
der water ;  and  on  being  touched,  appeared  as  lively  and  as 
well  as  ever.  The  decorticated  portions  of  the  back  and 
anont  showed  us  the  colour  of  the  true  skin  below,  which 
was  of  a  pale  leaden  hue."1 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  siren's  captivity 
at  Canonmills,  his  box  t filled  with  moss  and  water)  was 
placed  in  a  green-house,  which  merely  excluded  the  severity 
of  winter.  He  was  very  sluggish  all  this  time,  exhibited 
few  signs  of  appetite,  and  from  October  to  May  entirely 
declined  food.  In  the  spring  of  18*7  he  was  placed  in  a 
hot-house  intended  for  the  culture  of  tropical  plants,  where 
the  temperature  was  generally  about  66°.  He  there  be- 
came much  more  lively,  and  soon  began  his  song,  which, 
un'ike  the  delusive  voice  of  the  ancient  sirens,  differed  little 
from  the  croaking  of  a  frog.  He  then  devoured  small  earth- 
worms with  some  avidity,  and  continued  the  practice  with- 
out any  lengthened  intermission  till  his  death  in  October 
1831,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  six  years  and  a  half,  dur-' 
ing  which  long  period  no  structural  change  took  place,  nor 
was  the  slightest  tendency  to  any  such  change  discernible. 
The  death  of  this  reptile  was  occasioned,  we  doubt  not,  as 
Dr  Neill  supposes,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  fimbriae  of  the 
branchial  apparatus,  consequent  on  its  having  again  escaped 
from  its  watery  reservoir.* 

We  observed  that  the  siren  breathed  air  rather  through 
the  mouth  than  the  nose,  and  expelled  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner when  put  into  the  water,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  nasal  organ  is  in  a  rudimentary  slate  (in  the  pro- 
teus  it  is  said  not  to  exist  at  all),  so  for  at  least  as  concerns 
the  act  of  respiration.  The  eyes  of  the  siren  are  dim  and 
motionless ;  and  we  did  not  perceive  that  an  increase  of 
light  caused  any  appearance  of  contraction  or  other  change. 
Yet  the  sight  must  be  tolerably  acute,  as  in  pressing  a  fly 
downwards  under  water  with  the  point  of  a  hair  pencil,  on 
the  side  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  reptile  lay,  it  maxle  a 
catch  at  the  insect  almost  the  moment  it  touched  the  sur- 
face, and  immediately  snapped  it  in  two.J 

Besides  the  species  to  which  the  preceding  history  and 
observations  apply,  two  others  are  known  to  naturalists  as 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  states  of  North  America,— viz., 
the  Siren  striata  of  Lc  Conte,  and  the  Siren  intermedia  of 
that  author.'  (J.w.) 


[S.B.— We  »r«  reunited  by  the  author  of  the  article  PHTMCAt 
GruoBAFHY  to  state  here,  that  he  hud  been  led  to  assert,  on  what  he 
confidered  the  Wit  aulhoritv,  (hat  there  were  no  eerpenU  In  Borneo 
(art.  405)  ;  but  he  ha*  lince"  learned  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Horeburgb, 
resident  In  thai  island,  thai  serpents  are  there  abundant.— Eo.] 
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REPTON,  HrMPHRT,  an  eminent  landscape-gardener, 
was  born  at  Bury  St  Edmund's  in  1752,  and  was  educated 
for  the  mercantile  profession.  A  course  of  bad  success 
soon  occurred  to  determine  his  ultimate  calling.  lie  was 
set  up  aa  a  general  merchant ;  but  in  nn  long  time  he  met 
with  lo*»es  which  discouraged  him.  In  17K3,  he  became 
confidential  secretary  to  Mr  Windham,  secretary  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  but  a  disgust  at  politics  sent 
him  back  almost  immediately  to  his  country-hou«c  near 
Aylesham,  in  Norfolk.  No  less  unfortunate  was  his  con- 
nection in  1784  with  Palmer,  the  introducer  of  the  mail- 
coach  system.  He  was  obliged  to  take  a  small  house  at 
Hare  Street  in  Essex,  and  to  try  some  new  means  of  live- 
lihood. It  was  at  this  lime  that  Repton  began  his  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  landscape-gardener.  His  good  taste 
and  elegant  acquirements  procured  him  constant  employ- 
ment. The  works  which  he  continued  to  publish  on  the 
subjects  of  his  calling  increased  his  reputation.  At  the 
lime  of  his  death,  in  1818,  there  was  scarcely  a  county  in 
England  which  did  not  contain  beautiful  examples  of  his 
skill.  Among  the  publications  of  Repton  arc  the  follow- 
ing : — Sketches  and  Hints  on  Landscape-Gardening,  4to, 
17.1  i  ;  Observation*  on  Landscape- Gardening,  4 to.  1803  ; 
Observations  on  the  Changes  in  Landscape- Gardening,  8vo, 
1 806  j  and  a  treatise  On  the  Introduction  of  Indian  Ar- 
chitecture and  Gardening,  fol.  1808.  These  works,  ac- 
companied by  a  memoir  of  the  autlior,  wcte  reprinted  in  a 
collected  form  in  1840  by  the  late  Mr  Loudon. 

REPUBLIC.    See  Government. 

REQUENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  New 
Castile,  department  and  64  miles  S.E.  of  Cuenca.  It  occu- 
pies an  elevated  position  among  wild,  rocky,  pine-covcrcd 
mountains,  but  lias  an  extensive  view  over  a  rich  plain.  It 
is  commanded  by  a  castle,  and  has  some  traces  of  the  walls 
that  anciently  encircled  it  and  made  it  a  place  of  great 
strength.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  the  houses  well 
built.  The  chief  edifices  are  three  churches  and  two  former 
convents,  the  one  now  the  town-hall,  the  other  the  barracks. 
In  the  principal  square  is  a  fountain.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  farming,  and  weaving  of  silks  ;  also  in 
dye-works,  distilleries,  flour-mills,  and  other  manufactories. 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Valencia  and  Castile  in  agri- 
cultural produce  and  manufactured  goods.    Pop.  10,404. 

REQUISTA,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 


Aveyron,  arrondlsscmcnt  and  20  miles  S.  of  Rode*.  It  has 
some  trade  in  cheese,  butter,  and  yarn.    Pop.  4380. 

RESHT,  or  Rkshd,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ghilan,  s  tarn  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Caspian,  150  miles  N.W.  of  Teheran.  The 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
built  in  a  superior  manner.  Large  bazaars,  partially  open 
and  partially  roofed  in,  form  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
town.  Resht  is  the  most  unhealthy  place  in  Ghilan,  a  pro- 
vince which  is  proverbial  in  Persia  for  its  insalubrity.  The 
chief  manufacture  of  the  town  is  silk-weaving  ;  and  the 
trade  is  very  active,  being  carried  on  with  Astrakhan, 
through  the  port  of  Enzillee  on  the  Caspian,  about  18  miles 
otf;  and  by  land  with  the  principal  towns  of  Persia.  Near 
the  port  is  a  Russian  colony  of  fishermen.  Pop.  about 
60,000. 

RESIN,  or  Rosin,  is  the  name  commonly  applied  in 
commerce  to  the  colophony,  or  solid  residuum,  obtained  by 
distilling  common  turpentine,  which  consists  of  from  10  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  essential  oil  called  spirit  of  turpentine, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  brittle,  brown  transparent  rosin, 
the  composition  of  which  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  the 
following  products  being  all  obtained  from  this  substance : 
— Terebene,  colophene,  rest  new,  retinaptha  or  toluote,  re- 
tingle  or  cumole,  retinote,  napthalin,  metanaplhatin,  be- 
sides others  less  known.  All  these  substances  are  combi- 
nations in  different  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
and  are  called  chemically  hydro-carbons.  Of  late  a 
valuable  compound,  resembling  in  most  respects  a  vege- 
table oil,  has  been  manufactured  from  rosin,  and  is  now 
extensively  manufactured  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  is  about  the  colour  of  rape-oil,  and  is  largely  used  in 
adulterating  the  common  vegetable  oils. 

This  rosin-oil  is  a  combination  of  the  retinaptha  CM  H* 
retinyle  C'"H"  retinolc  C~HiC  and  the  metanapthalin 
C'H"  and  is  separated  from  the  other  constituents  by 
distillation.  Several  attempts  liavc  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  use  the  gas  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  rosin-oil  in  the  place  of  the  coal-gas  in  ordinary  use. 
The  BHMt  extensive  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  at 
Southport  in  Lancashire,  which  formerly  was  lighted  with 
rosin  ga».  The  expense  of  its  production  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  coal  it  plentiful  has,  however,  led  to  its  uae 
being  abandoned. 
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Renin  is  completely  soluble  in  alkaline  leys  and  is  con- 
sequently available  in  the  manufacture  of  the  commoner 
kimU  of  soap,  and  is  for  this  purpose  very  extensively 
employed.  It  is  also  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  the  composition  of  various 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  such  as  planters  and  ointments, 
but  is  cmplovcd  internally  only  in  horse  medicine*. 

Many  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Conifcra  yield  turpentine 
and  rosin  abundantly;  but  to  plentiful  is  the  supply  yielded 
by  two  species  (Pinus  Ttrda,  Lambert,  and  /'.  /Htltutrit, 
Lambert\  which  are  amongst  the  commonest  forest  trees 
of  the  United  States  that  nearly  all  the  turpentine  used 
in  this  country  is  imported  from  America.  The  quantity 
received  in  the  various  ports  of  this  kingdom  in  lt>58  was 
12,043  tons.  It  is  imported  in  barrels,  each  containing  about 
1\  cwt.,  and  is  in  colour  and  consistency  much  like  honey. 

There  are  other  resins  besides  that  procured  from  tur- 
pentine :  they  are  usually  termed  gums  or  gum-resins.  The 
following  are  the  best  known  and  most  useful  :— 

Copal — Which  is  supposed  to  be  yielded  by  some  species 
of  the  genus  Hymenal,  large  tropical  trees  of  the  nat. 
ord.  Leguminoste.  There  are  two  kinds  in  commerce, — the 
Indian,  which  is  received  from  Bombay  in  irregular-shaped 
fragments  of  u  straw  colour,  and  transparent  when  in  thin 
nieces  ;  the  other  is  from  Sierra  Leone  and  other  ports  of 
Western  Africa.  This  kind  is  in  much  larger  lumps,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a  man's  fist,  and  is 
imported  in  very  large  quantities.  It  is  less  valuable  than 
the  Indian  variety,  being  coarser  and  less  translucent :  both 
arc  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes.  There 
is  a  Brazilian  species,  but  it  is  not  well  known.  Mattie  is 
the  produce  of  Pistacia  Uiitiscus  (Linn.)  It  is  brought 
chiefly  from  Mogadorc  and  other  North  African  ports. 
Two  kinds  occur  in  commerce ;  the  better  sort  is  in  small 
roundish  tears  of  a  yellowish  colour,  slightly  translucent. 
It  is  picked  from  the  mastic  bushes.  The  other  sort  i*  in 
irregular  masse*  which  have  fallen  from  the  branches  to  the 
earth,  and  arc  consequently  mixed  with  many  impurities. 
Both  are  used  in  the  manulacture  of  the  fine  varnish  used 
for  varnishing  prints,  maps,  and  drawings. 

Several  other  resins  are  used  in  small  quantities  in  medi- 
cine*, but  are  not  of  much  importance.  The  imports  of 
gum-resins  in  I808  were: — Copal  (also  called  gum  animi) 
8900  cwt. ;  mastic,  1 1 00  cwt. ;  olibanura,  120  cwt.;  assa- 
frctida,  1316  cwt. ;  guaiacum,  73  cw  t. ;  benzoin,  104  cwt.; 
ammoniacum,  126  cwt. ;  cupltorbium,  27  cwt.  The  less 
known  ones  were  entered  as  gums  uncnumerated  conse- 
quently their  separate  quantities  are  unknown.  (t.C.A.) 

HESINA,  a  town  ot  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince, on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  6  miles  S.E.of  Naples.  It 
U  built  on  the  streams  of  lava  and  volcanic  alluvium  beneath 
lies  buried  70  feet  deep.  Numerous 
1  of  the  aristocracy  of  Naples  stand 
in  the  vicinity ;  the  chief  of  them  i*  La  Favorita,  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Salerno.  Resina  is  the  most  con- 
venient place  from  which  to  begin  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius. 
Fop.  11,000. 

RESISTANCE  OF  FLUIDS.  Resistance,  or  Re- 
sisting Force,  denotes  in  general  any  power  which  acts  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  another,  so  as  to  destroy  or  dimi- 
nish its  effect,  (Sec  Mechanics,  Htpbodtkamics,  and 
Pneumatics.)  Of  all  the  resistances  of  bodies  to 
other,  there  is  undoubtedly  none  of  greater  il 
than  the  resistance  or  re-action  of  fluids.  It  is 
wc  must  look  for  a  theory  of  naval  architecture ;  tor  the 
impulse  of  the  air,  which  is  our  moving  power,  must  be 
modified  so  as  to  produce  every  motion  we  want  by  the 
form  and  disposition  of  our  sails ;  and  the  resistance  of  the 
water,  which  is  the  force  to  be  overcome,  must  also  be  mo- 
dified to  our  purpose,  in  order  that  the  ship  may  not  drive 
like  a  log  to  leeward,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  ply  to  wind- 


RES 

ward  ;  that  she  may  answer  her  helm  briskly,  and  be  easy 
in  all  her  motions  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  im- 
pulse of  wind  and  water  makes  these  elements  ready  and 
indefatigable  servants  in  a  thousand  shapes  for  driving  our 
machines,  and  wc  should  lose  much  of  their  service  did  we 
remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  action ;  they  would 
sometimes  become  terrible  masters  if  we  did  not  fall  upon 
methods  of  eluding  or  softening  their  attacks.  We  cannot 
read  the  accounts  of  the  naval  exertions  ot  Phoenicia,  Car- 
thage, and  of  Home, — exertions  which  have  hardly  been 
surpassed  by  anything  of  modem  date, — without  believing? 
that  the  ancients  possessed  much  practical  and  experimen- 
tal knowledge  of  this  subject.  It  was  not  perhaps  pos- 
sessed by  them  in  a  strict  and  systematic  form,  as  it  is  now 
taught  by  our  mathematicians  ;  but  the  master-builders,  in 
their  dockyards,  did  undoubtedly  exercise  their  genius  in 
marking  those  circumstances  of  form  and  dimension  which 
were,  in  fact,  accompanied  with  the  desirable  properties  of 
a  ship,  and  thus  frame  to  themselves  maxims  of  naval  archi- 
tecture in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  now.  The  ancient* 
had  not  made  any  great  progress  in  the  physico-mathema- 
cal  sciences,  which  consist  chiefly  in  the  application  of  an- 
alysis to  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  in  this  branch,  in 
particular,  they  could  make  none,  because  they  had  not  the 
means  of  investigation.  A  knowledge  of  the  motions  and 
actions  of  fluids  is  accessible  only  to  those  who  arc  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  the  fluxionary  mathematics ;  and 
without  this  key  there  is  no  admittance.  Even  when  pos- 
sessed of  this  guide,  our  progress  ha*  been  very  slow,  hesi- 
tating, and  devious;  and  wc  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
establish  any  set  of  doctrine*  which  are  susceptible  of  an 
easy  and  confident  application  to  the  arts  of  life.  If  we 
have  advanced  farther  than  the  ancients,  it  is  because  we 
have  come  after  them,  and  have  profited  by  their  labours, 
and  even  by  their  mistakes. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  make 
the  motions  and  actions  of  fluids  the  subject  of  mathema- 
tical discussion.  He  had  invented  the  method  of  fluxion* 
long  before  he  engaged  in  his  physical  researches,  and  he 
proceeded  in  these  sua  mathesi  jacem  pra-ferente.  Yet 
even  with  this  guide  he  was  often  obliged  to  grope  his  way, 
and  to  try  various  bye-paths  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
legitimate  theory.  Having  exerted  all  his  powers  in  esta- 
blishing a  theory  of  the  lunar  motions,  he  was  obliged  to 
rest  contented  with  an  approximation  instead  of  a  perfect 
solution  of  the  problem  which  ascertains  the  motions  of 
three  bodies  mutually  acting  on  each  other.  This  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  an  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  the  motions  and  actions  of  fluids,  where  millions 
of  unseen  particles  combine  their  influence.  He  thereibre 
endeavoured  to  find  some  particular  case  of  the  problem 
which  would  admit  of  an  accurate  determination,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  circumstances  of  analogy  or  resemblance 
sufficiently  numerous  for  giving  the  limits  of  those  other 
cases  that  did  not  admit  of  this  accurate  investigation. 
Newton  figured  to  himself  a  hypothetical  collection  of 
matter  possessing  the  characteristic  property  of  fluidity, 
viz.,  lite  quaquaversum  propagation  of  pressure,  and  the 
most  perfect  intermobility  of  parts,  and  forming  a  physical 
whole  or  aggregate,  wliosc  parts  were  connected  by  mecha- 
nical forces  determined  botli  in  degree  and  in  direction,  so 


degree  1 

lination  of  certain  impoi 
of  the  motion  of  the  parts  might  be  rendered  susceptible  ol 
precise  investigation.  And  he  concluded  that  the  laws 
which  he  «hould  discover  in  these  motions  must  have  a  great 
analogy  with  the  laws  of  the  motions  of  real  fluids ;  and 
from  this  hvpothesis  he  deduced  a  series  of  propositions 
which  form  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  tlicories  of  the  im- 
pulse and  resistance  of  fluids  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
public  since  his  time.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
result*  of  this  theory  agree  but  ill  with  experiment,  and 
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lUtford.  that,  in  the  tray  in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted  by  subse- 
tsv-W  quent  mathematicians,  it  proceeds  on  principle*  or  assump- 
tion* which  are  not  only  gratuitous,  but  even  false.  Hut 
with  all  its  imperfections,  it  still  furnishes  (as  was  expected 
by  its  illustrious  author)  many  propositions  of  immense 
practical  use.  they  being  the  limits  to  which  the  real  phe- 
nomena of  the  impulse  and  resistance  of  fluids  really  ap- 
proximate ;  so  that  when  the  law  by  which  the  phenomena 
deviate  from  the  theory  is  once  determined  by  a  well-chosen 
leries  of  experiments,  this  hypothetical  theory  becomes  al- 
most as  valuable  as  a  true  one.  It  continues  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  all  our  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

We  know  by  experience  that  force  must  be  applied  to  a 
body  in  order  that  it  may  move  through  a  fluid,  such  as  air 
or  water ;  and  that  a  body  projected  with  any  velocity  is 
gradually  retarded  in  its  motion,  and  generally  brought  to 
rest.  Analogy  leads  us  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  force 
acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  opposing  the  motion, 
and  th  it  this  force  resides  in  or  is  exerted  by  the  fluid ; 
and  the  phenomena  resemble  those  which  accompany  the 
known  resistance  of  active  beings,  such  as  animals;  there- 
fore we  give  to  this  supposed  force  the  metaphorical  name 
of  resistance.  We  also  know  that  a  fluid  in  motion 
will  hurry  a  solid  body  along  with  the  stream,  and  that  force 
is  required  to  maintain  it  in  its  place.  A  similar  analogy 
makes  tis  suppose  that  the  fluid  exerts  force,  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  an  active  being  impels  the  body  before 
him ;  therefore  we  call  this  the  Impulsion  of  a  Fluid. 
And  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  teaches  us  that  the  mutual 
actions  of  bodies  are  in  every  ease  equal  and  npjxwite,  and 
that  the  observed  change  of  motion  is  only  the  indication 
and  measure  of  the  changing  force,  the  forces  arc  the  same, 
whether  we  call  them  impulsions  or  resistances,  when  the 
relative  motions  are  the  same,  and  therefore  depend  entirely 
on  these  relative  motions.  The  force,  therefore,  which  is 
necessary  for  keeping  a  body  immoveable  in  a  stream  of 
water  flowing  with  a  certain  velocity,  is  the  same  with  what 
is  required  for  moving  this  body  with  this  velocity  through 
stagnant  water.  A  body  in  motion  appears  to  be  resisted 
by  a  stagnant  fluid,  because  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  force 
must  be  employed  in  order  to  put  any  body  in  motion. 
Now  the  bndy  cannot  move  forward  without  putting  the 
contiguous  fluid  in  motion,  and  tbrce  must  be  employed  for 
producing  this  motion.  In  like  manner,  a  quiescent  body 
is  impelled  by  a  stream  of  fluid,  because  the  motion  of  the 
contiguous  fluid  is  diminished  by  this  solid  obstacle ;  the 
resistance,  therefore,  or  impulse,  no  way  diners  from  the 
ordinary  communications  of  motion  among  solid  bodies. 
Experiment*  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  D.  Bernoulli,  Du  Buat,  Sir  Charles  Knowles, 
Euler,  D'Alembert,  S'Gravcscnde,  Coulomb.  Hutton,  and 
Vince.  A  detailed  account  of  the  theories  of  those  authors 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Hydrodynamics,  ii.,  c.  3. 

RETFORD,  EiR,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough  of  England,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Idle,  here  crossed  bv  a  bridge  lead- 
ing to  Wert  Retford,  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nottingham,  and 
138  N.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  well  built  and  |»ved ;  and 
has  a  large,  irregular  market-place,  with  a  pillar  in  the 
centre,  occupying  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  cross.  West 
Retford  is  a  smaller  and  more  modern  town ;  and  South 
Retford  is  a  name  given  to  an  enlargement  of  the  town 
towards  the  south  that  has  recently  been  made.  The 
parish  church  of  East  Retford  is  a  large  edifice,  of  various 
dates  and  in  various  styles,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  square 
tower ;  that  of  West  Retford  is  smaller,  but  very  elegant 
In  a  suburb  of  the  town  called  Moorgate  stands  a  Gothic 
chapel  of  ease;  and  the  other  places  of  worship  belong  to 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans.  and  other  dissenters. 
The  town-hall  ia  a  handsome  structure.  A  free  grammar 
school,  national  and  infant  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific 
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institution,  with  a  library,  are  founded  for  the  instruction  of  Rt.hel 
the  town  ;  while  an  hospital,  alms-houses,  and  various  other  | 
establishments  form  the  charitable  institutions.    Few  ma-  Kstieuta- 
nufactorie*  of  any  kind  exist  here:  the  tow n  is  sup|>ortcd  tioa' 
chiefly  by  retail  trade  with  the  surrounding  country,  the  s"—v""-/ 
principal  articles  of  commerce  being  coal,  corn,  hop's,  and 
dairy  produce.    Weekly  markets  and  annual  liiirs  are  held 
here.    The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  three  other 
aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors ;  and  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.   Po|>.(lK51)  of  the  municipal  borough, 
2943;  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  4ti,Oo4. 

RE  THEL,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisscmcnt 
in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  a  steep  slope  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Meziercs.  Its 
broad,  straight  streets  are  lined  with  houses  generally  ill 
built,  and  frequently  only  of  wood.  A  large  market-house, 
several  churches,  a  theatre,  and  prisons,  arc  the  chief  build- 
ings of  the  town.  The  principal  church  is  a  remarkable 
building,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  placed  side  by  side ; 
and  it  is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculptures. 
Three  ancient  gate*  of  the  town  still  remain.  Rethcl  has 
a  college,  agricultural  society,  chamber  of  manufactures, 
and  court  of  law.  It  is  a  busy  place,  manufacturing  leather, 
woollen  cloth,  and  other  articles,  in  which  there  is  also  an 
active  trade.    Pop.  (IH.i6),  7214. 

RETICLE.    See  Micrometer. 

RETICULATION.  Among  the  devices  which  man  has 
invented  for  securing  to  himself  the  "dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea  and  over  thefowl  of  the  air,"  the  net  is  conspicuous. 
Netting  therefore  becomes  an  art  of  some  importance;  and 
among  the  varieties  of  it,  fishing-net  making  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Fishing- nets  are  simple  but  ingenious  contrivances, 
admirably  adapted  to  their  use  ;  for  when  wet  they  are  easily 
dried,  when  torn  easily  mended.  They  offer  little  resistance 
when  drawn  out  of  the  water,  whereby  the  labour  of  haul- 
in.;  them  is  greatly  diminished  ;  the  risk  of  their  being 
overthrown  or  carried  away  by  tides,  currents,  or  storms  is 
lessened ;  and  the  more  shy  fish  are  not  so  easily  scared 
away  as  they  otherwise  would  be  by  toils  more  densely 
wrought.  The  sand,  the  mud,  the  young  fry  and  spawn, 
the  small  insects  and  other  animals  inhabiting  the  waters, 
find  a  free  passage  through  the  meshes,  and  thus  much 
wanton  destruction  of  animal  life  is  prevented,  whilst  a 
larger  abundance  and  ft  more  regular  supply  of  fish  is  ob- 
tained than  by  any  other  mode.  Netting  differs  from  weav- 
ing in  this,  that  where  the  threads  or  cords  cross  each  other 
they  are  tied  into  hard  knots,  so  that  each  mesh  is  incapable 
of  enlargement  or  diminution.  The  forms  of  nets  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  intended  to  act, 
and  this  is  cither  by  entangling  the  fish  in  their  complicated 
folds,  as  in  the  trammel ;  receiving  them  into  pocfcetl,  as  in 
the  trawl ;  suspending  them  by  the  body  in  the  meshes,  as  in 
the  mackerel-net ;  imprisoning  them  within  their  labyrinth- 
like  chambers,  as  in  the  stake-net;  or  drawing  them  to 
shore,  as  in  the  seine.  The  parts  of  a  net  are  the  head  or 
upper  margin,  along  which  the  corks  are  strung  upon  a 
rope  called  the  head-rope  ;  the  foot  is  the  opposite  or  lower 
margin,  which  carries  the  foot-roj>e,  on  which  in  many 
eases  leaden  plummets  are  made  fast.  The  meshes  are 
the  squares  composing  the  net.  The  width  of  a  net  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  orvr,  as  a  dag -net  is  three  fathoms 
long  and  line  over  or  wide.  The  It  t'er  is  the  first  row  of 
a  net.  There  are  also  accrues,  false  meshes,  or  quartering*, 
which  are  loops  inserted  in  any  given  row.  by  which  the 
number  of  meshes  is  increased.  To  bread  or  breathe  a 
net  is  to  make  a  net.  Dead  netting  ia  a  niece  without 
cither  accrues  or  stole  (stolen)  meshes,  which  last  means 
that  a  mesh  is  taken  away  by  netting  into  two  meshes  of 
the  preceding  row  at  once,  thereby  diminishing  the  net  at 
any  part.  With  respect  to  the  tools  used  in  netting,  the 
needle  is  the  instrument  used  for  holding  and  netting  the 
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it  is  made  with  an  eye  E,  a  tongue  T, 
The  twine  is 


A 


is 


H 


Ftf .  i.    rig .  i.    Fi(.  x. 


BcticnU-  material  to  be  netted  ; 

tiaa.  and  a  fork  F  (fig.  1). 
V^yw'  wound  on  it  by  being  passed  alter- 
nately between  the  fork  and  round 
the  tongue,  so  that  the  turns  of  the 
string  lie  parallel  to  the  length  of 
the  needle,  and  are  kept  on  by  the 
and  fork.  A  short  needle, 
4  inches  long,  should  be  set 
for  mending.  A  spool  or 
•sh-pin  is  a  piece  of  wood  on 
which  the  loops  are  formed,  as  in 
fig.  2  ;  or  it  may  be  formed  flat,  as 
in  fig.  3 ;  the  circumference  of  the 
spool  determining  die  size  °f 

of  the  square  mesh  ;  therefore,  sup- 
posing that  it  be  required  to  make 
a  mesh  1  inch  square, — that  is, 

measuring  1  inch  from  knot  to  knot, — a  spool  2  inches  in 
circumference  must  be  used.  Large  meshes  may  be  formed 
by  giving  the  twine  two  or  more  turns  round  the  spool,  as 
occasion  may  require,  or  the  spool  may  be  made  flat,  and  of 
a  sufficient  width,  having  a  portion  cut  away  to  admit  the 
finger  and  thumb  to  grasp  it  conveniently  (fig.  3).  A  pair 
of  round-pointed  scitsors,  so  as  to  be  carried  conveniently 
in  the  jiocket,  and  a  knife,  are  likewise  useful.  To  return  on 
your  work  Is  w  hen,  in  breading  a  cylindrical  net,  you  stop 
at  any  given  point,  turn  your  work  and  net  back  again,  in- 
stead of  going  on  round  and  round,  as  in  forming  the  regard 
of  the  hoop  net,  which  is  a  slit  made  in  that  engine, 
through  which  the  fisherman  introduces  his  hand  to  extract 
the  fish  caught  therein,  when  he  goes  to  look  (regarder, 
French)  what  success  he  has  had.  Taught,  tight;  the 
twine  is  nulled  taught  when  a  knot  is  made.  2.  The 
method  of  making  the  loop  or  stitch  in  netting  can  be 


taught,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  it  in  writinc  3.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  making  accrues.  4.  The  bend-knot  is 
constantly  required  for  uniting  two  ends  of  twine  together, 
and  it  is  made  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  in  which 


and  it  is  made  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  in  which 
A  and  B  are  to  be  joined.  5.  The  art  of 
mending  is  of  great  importance ;  for  if 
the  fisherman  cannot  mend  an  occasional 
rent,  he  will  soon  be  obliged  to  have  a  new 
net.  The  amateur  nettcr  and  game- 
keeper often  neglects  this  part  of  the  art 
of  reticulation,  and  a  bungling  confusion 
of  threads,  drawn  together  anyhow,  serv- 
ing rather  to  increase  the  mischief,  is  sub- 
stituted for  a  neat  and  efficient  repair.  In 
the  method  to  be  pursued,  we  will 


(fig.  5)  has  an  injury  in  the  middle  of  the  space  indicated 


by  the  dotted  lines.  We  must  begin  by  cutting  the  net, — 
that  is,  the  hole  must  be  enlarged,  not  only  by  removing 
that  portion  which  is  actually  torn,  hut  by  cutting  into  the 
sound  parts.  The  parts  to  be  cut  away  are  marked  by  the 
transverse  lines  b,  a,  a.  a  ;  c,  b,  a,  a,  a,  d,  below  the  knots  of 
the  original  net.  It  wUl  be  observed  that,  whereas  at  a,  a,  a, 


manoeuvre,  the  workman 
im  in  its  proper  position, — 


tioo. 


c,  a,  a,  a,  d,  two  sides  of  the  meshes  are  cut,  one  only  is  re-  lUtteols- 
moved  at  bb.    In  performing  tin 
must  have  the  net  hung  before  hi 

viz.,  in  the  order  in  which  the  row  s  were  netted,  as  in  fig.  5. 
This  requires  attention,  because  if  cither  of  the  sides  c  or 
d  were  uppermost,  the  mischief  would  be  increased  when 
he  came  to  cut  away  according  to  the  above  instructions. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  unpick  the  knots  of  the 
old  meshes,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a  ;  but  the  lateral  knots  c,  d  must 
not  be  unpicked,  for  that  would  destroy  the  adjoining  sound 
meshes;  for  the  same  reason,  only  one  side  of  the  meshes 
b  b  is  cut.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  meshes  repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  lines  are  entirely  removed ;  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  replace  them.  It  is  evident  that 
this  cannot  be  properly  accomplished  unless  the  inserted 
meshes  resemble  as  accurately  as  possible  those  that  have 
been  removed.  A  practised  hand  will  effect  this  without 
a  spool ;  but  some  skilful  workmen  think  that  it  is  less 
troublesome,  and  that  the  required  regularity  of  the  meshes 
is  better  insured  if  a  spool  be  used  suitable  to  the  meshes 
of  the  old  net.  Having  filled  a  smalt  needle  with  twine, 
make  fast  the  end  above  the  knot  at  K  (fig.  5),  hold  the 
spool  and  needle  in  the  usual  way,  and  take  up  the  loops 
I.,  M,  N,  as  in  common  netting  ;  when  at  N,  lay  aside  the 
spool,  and  make  the  side  NO.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
the  bend-knot,  the  angle  V  being  the  bend  or  loop  of  the 
knot.  The  second  row  is  now  to  be  netted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  and  so  on  with  the  rest,  the  single  side  at 
the  end  of  each  row  being  managed  as  at  N  O,  and  leading 
down  to  the  row  beneath.  We  liave  supposed  the  work- 
man to  have  begun  and  ended  this  first  row,  netting  from 
left  to  right ;  to  work  back  the  second  row,  he  has  simply 
to  get  on  the  other  side  of  his  net,  or  to  turn  the  latter 
over,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  thus  to  net  on  as 
usual  from  left  to  right,  changing  at  the  end  of  each  row 
either  the  position  of  his  net  or  of  his  own  person.  We 
shall  next  su|>pose  that  the  required  number  of  rows  save 
one  is  completed  ;  we  must  insert  a  junction  row  betw  een 
the  row  QRST,  and  that  of  the  old  net  V  WX  Y.  This  is 
done  without  a  spool,  by  making  the  side  TV  fast  at  V 
with  a  bend-knot  round  the  loop  of  the  old  net  at  V  ;  then 
the  side  VS,  with  a  bend-knot  at  S.  round  the  loop  of  the 
new  piece  at  S:  then  the  sides  SW,  WR,  HX,  XQ,  QY, 
in  the  same  manner.  Care  must  he  taken  that  these  sides 
be  of  the  same  length  as  the  sides  of  the  other  meshes.  At 
the  beginning  K  and  the  end  Y  of  your  work,  leave  ends 
e,  e  to  prevent  the  knot  slipping.  In  fig. 5  three 
been  removed  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  l ' 
have  only  one  side  removed  arc  diagonally  opposite  to  I 
other ;  and  thus  it  is  when  an  uneven  number  of  rows  is  to 
be  cut  away ;  but  when  an  eren  number  is  removed,  those 
loops  of  which  only  one  side  is  cut  are  at  opposite  angles  of 
the  orifice,  but  on  the  same  side  of  the  square.  6.  Oblong 
and  square  netting. — If  it  be  nquired  to  have  a  net  with 
meshes  setting  in  squares  with  their  sides  accurately  at 
right  angles  with  each  other,  like  the  squares  in  a  sash- 
window  frame,  the  following  method  is  to  be  pursued. 
Net  one  loop  for  the  first  row,  draw  the  spool  out  and  net 
two  loops  for  the  second  row,  the  additional  loop  being  ob- 
tained by  taking  up  that  one  loop  which  formed  the  f.r-t 
row  twice,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  by  setting  in  a 
false  mesh.  The  second  row  will  thus  consist  of  two  loops. 
1! i' move  the  spool,  begin  the  third  row,  which  is  to  consist 
of  three  loops,  the  additional  one  being  gained  a*  before. 
Continue  thus  adding  a  loop  at  the  end  of  each  row  until 
you  have  made  your  half  square  as  large  as  you  require, 
the  two  selvages  on  each  side  of  the  netting  forming  two 
sides  of  the  square;  then,  before  you  begin  to  form  the 
other  two  sides  of  the  square,  net  one  row  of  dead  netting, 
— !>.,  do  not  increase  or  diminish  anywhere ;  but  at  the 
of  the  following  row  s  set  in  a  stole  mesh,— i.e.,  take  up 
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t.    Finish  off  by  taking  two 
of  earh  row.     In  the  ott- 
of  plain  loops  before  you 


the  last  two  loops  of  the  row  together.  The  net  will  at 
lust  be  reduced  to  one  loop  again,  and  will,  when  stretched 
out,  form  a  complete  square,  and  all  the  meshes  will  stand 
square  with  each  other.  But  supposing  you  want  the  net 
to  be  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  yet  the  meshes  composing 
it  to  be  square,  as  in  the  other,  you  are  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — Form  half  a  square  a*  before,  the  length  of  one  side 
of  which  will  determine  the  width  of  the  oblong  to  be 
made.  When  this  is  done,  you  must  set  in  a  false  mesh 
at  the  end  of  one  row,  and  tjtfab  mesh  at  the  end  of^the 

n  ascertained  by  measuring  the  long  side  of^thc  netting 
from  the  corner  to  the  last  kno 
loops  up  at  once  at  the  end 
long  you  need  not  net  a  row 

to  finish  off,  as  was  done  in  the  square  net.  Oblong 
uuare  nets,  when  worked  as  now  directed,  will  when 
in  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  and  so  wdl 
all  the  meshes  of  which  they  are  composed;  but  when 
stretched  out  with  the  side*  at  right  angles,  each  to  the 
other,  the  whole  net  will  assume  its  proper  shape.  It  adds 
to  the  finished  appearance  of  the  net  if,  on  making  the 
kit  loop  of  the  net,  the  spool  be  withdrawn  before  the  knot 
is  taught,  and  then  draw  the  twine  up;  the  last  loop  is 
thus  as  it  were  absorbed,  instead  of  remaining  there  to 
spoil  the  neatness  of  the  work.  The  single  loop,  too,  with 
which  the  net  was  begun  may  have  its  knot  sufficiently 
loosened  to  enable  the  workman  to  tighten  up  the  loop  and 
make  it  vanish,  as  he  did  at  the  other  end.  A  little  prac- 
tice will  make  this  clear.  Many  net-maker*  consider  it  a 
great  saving  both  of  time  and  twine  to  make  their  Aay-net*, 
and  the  like,  after  this  manner ;  besides  which,  the  selvage 
thus  formed  along  each  side  of  the  net  affords  sufficient 
strength  without  any  additional  cord  to  border  it.  7.  How 
to  net  a  round  or  cylindrical  net  without  having  to  join. — 
Net  any  given  number  of  loops,  and  when  you  come  to 
the  end  of  the  row,  instead  of  turning  the  net  over  to  net  a 
second,  keep  the  spool  in  the  last  loop,  and  with  t lie  needle 
pick  up  the  first  loop  of  the  row  just  finished,  and  net  into 
it  in  the  usual  manner,  and  thus  the  row  will  be  united. 
Continue  to  take  up  each  loop  on  your  right  hand  in  suc- 
cession, as  in  ordinary  netting,  and  thus  go  on  netting  round 
and  round  until  you  have  obtained  the  required  length.  The 
rows  will  resemble  the  turns  of  a  spiral  spring  descending 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  8.  How  to  make  a  bag-net  from 
a  square. — Net  a  piece  of  dead  netting  containing  any  given 
number  of  loops  in  the  row,  observing  always  an  odd  num- 
ber, as  3,  5,  7,  9,  1 1 ,  according  to  the  proposed  size  of  the 
hag ;  net  double  the  number  of  rows  that  there  are  loops 
in  the  row  save  one,  as  5,  9,  13,  17,  21.  This  done,  draw 
the  foundation  string, — viz.,  the  string  on  which  you  netted 
the  lever,  and  fix  it  in  the  middle  of  your  square,  then  net 
round  and  round  it.  The  corner  loops  must  be  carefully 
worked  for  the  first  few  rounds  to  make  them  set  even.  It 
is  always  in  the  workman's  power  to  increase  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bag  as  he  proceeds  from  the  bottom  to  the 
mouth,  by  setting  in  false  meshes.  In  doing  this,  however, 
he  must  observe  regularity,  and  take  care  to  insert  his  quar- 
tering* at  equal  distances,  else  the  net  will  be  lop-sided  and 
distorted.  9.  Of Joining  two  nets  together. — Apply  one  net 
on  the  other,  supposing  each  to  contain  the  same  number 
of  meshes  in  the  rows  to  be  united,  and  that  the  meshes 
arc  of  the  same  size ;  then,  with  a  spool  a  full  quarter  less  in 
•iie  than  that  on  which  the  nets  were  breailetl,  net  one  row 
along  the  margins  to  be  joined,  taking  up  two  loops  on  the 


needle, — one  mesh  of  each  net  together  ;  or  if  the  ob- 
ject be  to  join  the  first  with  the  last  row  of  the  same  net, 
die  two  rows  must  be  accurately  placed  one  upon  the  other, 
by  folding  the  net  over  on  itself;  then  proceed  as  before. 
Sea-nets,  such  a*  those  for  herrings  and  mackerel,  which 


are  made  in  rands  or  breadths,  are  joined  rand  to 
lengthways,  or  along  the  selvages.  1  he  former  are  com- 
posed of  three  breadths,  each  thirty-two  yards  long  by  fitly  1 
loops  deep,  on  a  spool  three  inches  in  circumference.  At 
the  close  of  each  year  the  lowest  rand,  which  goes  deepest 
into  the  sea,  is  removed,  and  a  new  one  joined  on  at  the 
top  of  the  net ;  so  that  the  rand  which  was  uppermost  now 
becomes  second,  and  that  which  was  second  is  now  the 
lowest.  This  latter  is  removed  at  the  end  of  the  next  sea- 
son, when  the  same  ride  is  observed  in  replacing  it,  and 
so  on  every  year;  thus  the  whole  of  the  original  net  is  re- 
newed every*  three  years.  This  operation  is  called  bv  net- 
makers  giving  the  net  a  new  jacket.  Another  mode  of 
joining,  and  when  performed  carefully  it  is  the  neatest,  is 
by  uniting  the  two  nets,  or  the  two  margins  of  one  net,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  last  row  of  the  new  piece  is  joined  to 
the  meshes  of  the  old  net  in  mending.  The  first-made  side 
of  the  inserted  or  joining  work  must  be  twice  as  long  as 
the  rest,  as  also  the  last  side  of  the  suture;  for  they  in 
fact  are  equivalent  to  two  sides  of  a  mesh. 

The  following  description  of  specific  nets  will  serve  to 
furnish  examples  of  the  foregoing  rules,  and  of  the  mode  of 
mounting  nets,  which  yet  remains  to  be  noticed: — The 
casting-net  is  netted  round  and  round  (see  No.  7  in  this 
article) ;  the  number  of  the  loops  for  the  lever  vary,  as  well 
as  their  size,  according  as  it  is  intended  for  gudgeons,  &c, 
or  minnows ;  in  cither  case,  it  would  be  a  great  loss  of  la- 
bour if  the  whole  net  were  made  on  one  spool  so  small  as 
it  is  necessary  the  lower  part  of  the  net  should  be.  Spools, 
therefore,  of  different  circumferences  are  used,  diminishing 
gradually  from  the  largest  for  the  top,  to  the  smallest  for 
the  tuck.  The  following  will  form  a  good-sized  net  for 
gudgeons  and  larger  fish : — Fill  the  needle  with  double 
twine ;  net  four  rounds  with  a  spool  two  inches  and  a  half 
circumference  on  a  lever  of  thirty-six  loops  ;  then  use 
single  twine,  and  in  the  fifth  row  set  in  twelve  false  meshes  t 
net  two  rounds  dead  netting,  and  then  set  in  false  meshes 
in  the  same  line  with  the  others,  having  taken  care  to  set 
in  the  quarterings  of  the  fifth  row  to  as  to  divide  the  circle 
into  equal  part?.  Net  two  feet  down  on  the  first  spool, 
then  one  foot  down  on  each  of  seven  other  spools,  each 
spool  being  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less  than  the  preceding 
one.  Continue  to  set  in  quarterings  in  their  proper  places, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  foot  set  in  four  ad- 
ditional false  meshes  equidistantly  between  the  original 
quarterings,  and  continue  putting  in  the  accrues  until  you 
have  netted  a  foot  and  a  half  more,  having  taken  to  your 
eighth  spool  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth foot ;  then  net  four 
rows  dead  netting  in  double  twine  ;  take  your  ninth  spool, 
and  net  two  feet  six  inches  of  dead  netting  tor  the  tuck,  the 
Last  two  rounds  in  doulde  twine.  Have  a  stout  line  with 
leaden  bullets  threaded  on  it,  and  sew  this  line,  with  run- 
ning stitches,  through  each  mesh,  along  the  lowest  row  of 
the  net,  the  interval  between  each  lead  being  two  inches. 
This  weighted  margin  is  then  turned  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  made  fast  to  the  doulde  twine-work  above  the  tuck,  at 
about  every  foot  of  the  circumference,  by  means  of  ratlines 
three  inches  long.  The  leiul-line  should  be  about  a  fi>ot 
less  in  length  than  the  row  of  the  tuck  to  which  it  is  sewn. 
The  leads  are  made  fast  to  the  line  by  being  tied  at  each 
end  to  prevent  slipping  and  the  holes  should  he  bored  as 
near  the  size  of  the  line  as  possible.  The  trammel  consists 
of  three  separate  layers  of  nettings,  and  derives  its  name 
from  its  conformation  (trois  maitles,  French),  because  it 
ensnares  by  threefold  mrs/ies.  The  three  parts  consist  of 
two  out-watlings  attd  the  lint;  this  latter  is  suspended 
loosely  between  the  two  former,  it  being  made  twice  their 
length  and  twice  their  depth.  The  two  out-wallmgt  are 
of  the  same  size.  The  length  and  depth  of  this  net 
vary  according  to  the  service  it  is  intended  to  perform, 
either  in  fishing  or  fowling;  the  same  may  he  said  of  the 
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lattcola-  size  of  the  meshes  ;  those  of  the  out-wallings,  however,  are 
tion.  generally  five  times  larger  from  knot  to  knot  than  those  of 
the  lint.  All  the  part*  should  be  netted  four  square  (as 
oblong  and  square  netting  is  sometimes  called,  see  No.  6  in 
this  article),  the  lint  in  twine  as  tine  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  required  strength,  and  the  out-walling*  with  much 
stouter  material  in  proportion.  These,  when  finished,  are 
to  tie  mounted.  Fix  each  uf  the  lour  corners  of  one  out- 
walling  to  lour  pegs  driven  into  the  ground,  which  should 
be  cleared  of  rubbish,  &c.  The  out-walling  is  to  be 
stretched  tight.  Pits*  all  round  the  lint,  through  each 
mesh,  a  stout  line  of  twine  as  thick  as  that  of  which  the 
out-wallings  are  nude.  This  line,  and  likewise  the  lint  at 
its  four  corners,  is  made  fast  to  the  four  pegs ;  the  former  is 
drawn  tight  from  peg  to  peg ;  but  the  latter,  being  longer 
and  w  ider,  hangs  loo>ely.  The  meshes  of  the  lint  should 
be  as  equally  distributed  along  the  line  as  possible.  Over 
the  lint  is  applied  the  other  out-walling,  the  four  comers  of 
which  arc  to  be  fastened  to  the  four  peg9.  If  the  net  is  in- 
tended lor  fishing,  a  stout  cord  must  be  threaded  with 
round  flat  corks  two  inches  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
more  or  less.  This  cord  is  to  be  fixed  along  the  head  of 
the  net  by  means  of  pieces  of  twine  whipped  two  or  three 
times  round,  and  embracing  the  line  of  the  lint,  the  mar- 
gins of  each  out- walling,  and  the  cord  itself.  The  twine 
is  tied  into  a  firm  knot  at  those  points  where  the  cord  meets 
the  angles  of  the  oul-walling's  meshes.  The  floats  are 
placed  about  six  inches  apart,  and  are  pierced  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  head-rope  firmly.  This  last  is  made  fast  down 
each  side  of  the  net,  at  the  angles  of  the  meshes  of  the  out- 
leadings ;  but  it  has  here  no  floats ;  it  is  extended  along  the 
bottom  of  the  net,  where  it  is  called  the  foot-rope,  and  is 
weighted  with  small  plates  of  lead  rolled  and  beaten  round 
it  with  a  hammer,  as  a  tag  is  fixed  round  a  boot-lacc,  at 
about  every  three  inches.  The  cord  that  thus  surrounds 
the  net  must  be  bent  into  a  loop  at  each  end  of  the  top  of 
the  net,  for  to  these  is  to  be  made  fast  a  draw-rope  when 
the  net  is  shot.  Some  net-makcra  also  tic  the  three  layers 
of  net  together  at  each  angle  of  the  meshes  of  the  out- 
wallings  throughout  the  area  of  the  net,  to  give  additional 
strength,  and  to  prevent  the  lint  getting  huddled  together 
at  the  bottom  when  suspended  in  the  water  or  drawn  along 
the  ground.  This  net  acts  thus: — The  fish  or  fowl  passes 
through  the  large  mesh  of  the  out-walling,  strikes  against 
the  lint,  which,  hanging  loosely,  yields,  and  protrudes 
through  the  corresponding  mesh  of  the  other  out-walling, 
and  thus  forms  a  caxrum,  into  which  the  animal  falls,  and  is 
entangled.  The  hoop-net  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  body, 
and  the  valve,  funnel,  or  gullet,  which  are  united  in  the 
manner  hereafter  to  be  described.  Begin  with  the  body  at 
its  lower  or  pointed  end,  and  wotk  up  to  its  entrance,  thus : 
Net  thirty-seven  loops  round  on  a  spool  four  inches  circum- 
ference, one  row.  Take  a  spool  two  inches  circumference, 
and  net  twenty  rows  ol  dead  netting.  In  the  next  row  set 
in  five  false  meshes  eqnidistantly,  then  twenty  rows  of  dead 
netting,  then  a  row  with  five  false  meshes ;  repeat  this  ma- 
noeuvre i  then  net  thirty-six  rows  of  dead  netting,  and  the 
next  row  in  double  twine;  thus  you  have  an  upper  and  a 
lower  row,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  the  dotted  lines  representing 
the  lower  row.  Cut  off  the  thread  which  has  worked  the 
upper  row,  leaving  an  end  ;  empty  your  needle,  and  wind 
on  it  the  thread  that  proceeds  from  the  lower  row,  and 
work  on  with  the  single  twine  as  follows,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  pick  up  only  the  loops  of  the  lower  row  as  you  go 
round.  Net  on  the  same  spool  fourteen  rows  of  dead  net- 
ting, then  at  equal  distances  in  the  circumference  of  the 
fifteenth  row  set  in  eight  stole  meshes,  then  net  two  rows  of 
dead  netting,  in  the  next  row  eight  stole  meshes  in  a  line 
with  the  others  ;  repeat  thia  action  three  times  more.  After 
you  have  for  the  fifth  time  set  in  your  stole  meshes,  net  a 
row  of  plain  netting ;  lay  aside  the  two-inch  spool,  and  take 


•  twelve-inch  ami  net  one  row.    The  ruler  is  now  finished.  Retlcol*- 
and  must  be  reflected  inwards  to  gain  its  right  [Msition-  tion- 
You  now  take  your  needle,  charged  with  single  twine,  and  v"*-/~ 
join  on  to  that  end  which  was  left  at  the  upper  row  where 
the  valve  issued  from  the  body  of  the  engine ;  with  the 
two-inch  s|K>ol  net  eleven  rows  of  dead  netting.    In  the 
next  row  set  in  five  false  mesJies  at  equal  distances  each 
from  the  other,  and  continue  to  set  in  these  at  every  third 
row  eleven  time*  in  the  same  line.    This  done,  make  seven 
rows  of  dead  netting,  then  one  row  on  a  tour-inch  spool  in 
double  twine.  Through  this  last  row  a  pliant  stick  is  passed, 
about  six  feet  long,  and  bent  into  a  bow  (HMD,  fig.  6)  ;  a 
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piece  of  cord  keeps  the  extremities  in  place,  answering  to 
the  string  of  the  archer's  bow ;  the  lower  meshes  of  the 
net's  mouth  are  strung  on  this  cord.  A  weight  is  generally 
attached  to  the  bow  at  its  extremities,  somewhere  towards 
B13.  Four  hoops  are  lashed  round  the  net  at  HHHI1,  to 
prevent  its  collapsing ;  these  arc  larger  as  they  proceed  from 
the  point  to  the  mouth,  and  are  made  of  slighter  wood  than 
the  bow,  the  smallest  being  about  one  foot  three  incites 
diameter,  and  the  largest  two  feet. 

Some  hoop-nets  have  more  than  one  valve.  In  that  case 
the  hoops  must  always  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valves,  and  many  nelters  make  a  row  of  double  twine  at 
those  parts,  to  give  additional  strength  where  there  is  must 
strain  on  the  netting.  The  large  loops  at  the  bottom  of 
the  funnel  ore  tied  together  in  fasces  of  equal  number  of 
loops,  to  four  lines,  and  these  are  made  fast  to  another  line 
which  is  threaded  through  the  last  row  of  meshes  helonging 
to  the  point  of  the  body,  and  which,  being  drawn  tight, 
closes  up  the  entrance  at  that  part.  All  the  lines  are  then 
tied  to  a  support  at  P,  and  thus  the  net  is  kept  extended. 
The  principle  of  this  engine  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon mouse-trap.  When  there  is  only  one  valve  (as  in  fig. 
6,  V),  the  fisherman  withdraws  the  fish  by  loosing  the  line 
(hat  closes  the  body  of  the  net  at  P ;  but  when  there  are 
more  valves  than  one,  he  makes  a  regard  in  the  body  be- 
tween each  hoop.  A  regard  is  thus  made:  Net  round  and 
round,  and  when  arrived  at  the  part  wherein  you  wish  to 
put  a  regard,  return  on  your  work  ;  and  when  you  again 
come  to  the  place  where  you  altered  your  mode  of  netting, 
return  again  ;  and  thus  continue  until  you  have  made«the 
regard  of  sufficient  length,  then  work  round  and  round  as 
before. 

A  tunnel  for  partridges  is  made  like  the  hoop-net,  but 
without  valves. 

The  trawl  is  a  very  large  and  rapacious  net,  and  much 
discussion  has  been  held  as  to  whether  it  should  be  per- 
mitted. It  appears,  however,  that  under  proper  restrictions 
it  is  not  detrimental  to  the  fisheries.  This  net  is  composed 
of  two  separate  pieces,  called  the  upper  and  the  sWer  leaf} 
the  meshes  are  about  two  inches  square.  For  the  under 
leaf  ot  blade,  net  160  loops  in  double  twine,  two  rows  ;  then 
w  ith  single  twine  net  a  plain  row  ;  in  the  next,  set  in  a  stole 
mesh  at  about  the  sixth  mesh  from  the  beginning,  and  an- 
other at  about  the  sixth  mesh  from  the  end  of  the  row  ;  net 
three  rows  of  dead  netting,  then  set  in  stole  meshes  as  be- 
fore ;  repeat  this  once  again,  afterwards  go  on  setting  in 
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same  wav,  and  take 
a*  the  other. 


stole  meshes  lew  frequently, — leave  five  rows  of  dead 
netting  between,  until  the  wiilth  of  the  blade  is  reduced  to 
thirty-six  meshes,  then  net  about  five  feet  for  the  hose  or 
ail  H  (fig.  7).  The  wings  uro  , 
now  to  be  set  on  to  tins  leaf. 
For  this  purpose,  you  must  be- 
gin working  at  the  other  extre- 
mity, or  top  of  the  leaf,  as  at  T 
or  t;  net  fifty-six  loops  and 
stop ;  return  on  your  work ;  net 
again  to  the  end  of  your  row 
(the  third),  and  here,  quite  at 
the  extremity,  set  in  a  false 
mesh  ;  but  when,  in  the  course 
of  netting  row  after  row,  you 
come  to  the  false  meshes,  do 
nor  take  them  up,  but  let  them 
hang,  as  is  shown  at  B  and  B  of 
the  wings  W  and  W.  At  the 
commencement  of  every  row 
which  alternates  with  those  to 
which  you  add  a  false  mesh,  at 
about  three  loops  from  the  be- 
ginning, set  in  a  stole  mesh: 
thus  the  false  meshes  will  al- 
ways be  on  one  side,  and  the 
stole  meshes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wing,  which  will  thus  be 
lished  at  last  to  eighteen 

let  two  rows  in  double  twine,  not  I 
Thus  one  wing  is  done ;  net  the  other  in  the 
that  the  one  is  exactly  the  same 
The  under  leaf  being  now  finished,  we  pass 
on  to  die  structure  of  the  upper  blade  (fig.  8).  Net  180 
loops  in  double  twine,  two  rows; 
then  with  single  twine  forty  rows  of 
dead  netting  ;  diminish  evenly  and 
gradually  from  188  to  I  GO  meshes, 
taking  notice  that  this  reduction 
must  be  made  before  you  come  to 
a  level  with  the  double  rows  whence 
the  wings  rose  in  the  other  blade. 
Diminish  from  160  to  36,  as  jou 
did  when  working  down  the  lower 
leaf,  making  the  hose  as  before. 
The  blades  being  now  finished, 
must  be  joined  together  down  their 
sides,  as  the  sides  of  a  sack  are ; 
and  a  rope,  acting  as  a  binding 
along  the  seams,  is  sewn  on,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  head-rope  of  the 
trammel.  Round  die  top  of  the 
upper  blade  a  rone  is  strung  through 
the  meshes,  ana  carried  round  the 
bosom  BBB  (fig.  7),  being  sewn  to, 
and  not  threaded  through,  the 
hanging  false  loops  of  the  wings 
W|  W.  The  two  blades  are  then 
sewn  together  at  certain  parts  to 
(«rm  pockets,  in  the  direction  of  A,  A,  A,  A,  A,  A ;  0,0,0,0,0,0, 
being  the  orifices  of  the  pockets.  At  L,  L  loops  of  rope  are 
bent,  to  which  lines  are  hitched  for  hauling  the  net  out  of 
die  sea  into  the  boat.  The  two  blades  or  leaves  must  be  ex- 
actly of  the  same  length  ;  tor,  when  joined,  the  top  row  of 
the  wings  must  be  even  with  the  top  row  of  the  back  of  the 
net  or  upper  blade,  and  the  hose  should  meet  no  less  accu- 
rately at  the  bottom.  When  the  trawl  is  in  the  sea,  a  long 
beam  of  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  seven  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, is  lashed  to  trie  top  of  the  net,  keeping  the 
wings  and  back  extended  from  point  to  point.  This  beam 
is  let  i  n  to  irons,  called  trawl-heads,  at  each  extremity,  which 
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serve  to  sink  it.  A  heavy  rope,  usually  made  of  old  netting,  fotlcuU- 
tightly  twisted  and  bound  round  with  strong  twine,  is  lashed  tioo. 
along  the  bosom  of  the  net.  Thus  mounted,  the  engine  's— v~»/ 
is  lowered  into  the  sea,  being  trailed  or  trawled  along  the 
bottom  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  the  boat's  mast,  and 
communicating  with  each  end  of  the  beam  by  a  bridle.  The 
bosom  touches  the  ground,  and  the  upper  blade  and  beam 
floats  over  it ;  the  bosom's  rope  disturbs  the  fish  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  they  are.  however,  stopped  from  escaping  by  striking 
against  the  upper  blade,  which  extends  over  the  bosom,  so 
they  swim  down  the  trawl  to  the  hose ;  but  this  is  lied  up. 
so  they  next  attempt  to  return  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
net  j  but  in  their  way  they  fall  into  the  pockets,  which  only 
open  inwards  towards  the  hose,  and  thus  are  secured.  A 
day-net  is  used  for  catching  larks  from  14th  September  to 
14th  November  ;  after  that,  until  25th  February,  the  tram- 
meL  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  during  the  luster  division  of 
the  season  the  weather  usually  is  cloudy,  and  the  doring- 
glass  of  the  day-net  cannot  act.  The  structure  of  this  net 
is  very  simple,  and  is  represented  in  fig.  9.    The  thread 
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should  be  very  fine,  as  also  that  used  for  the  trammels  ; 
the  meshes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  knot  to  knot ; 
two  pieces  of  oblong  netting,  measuring  three  fathoms  by 
one,  are  extended  to  their  full  width,  by  being  lashed  to 
light  staves  of  the  required  length,  one  at  each  end.  These 
two  leaves  are  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  exactly  opposite 
each  other,  so  accurately  that  when  they  are  drawn  over, 
the  two  margins  m,  m  shall  touch  each  other.  Each  leaf 
is  to  be  staked  down  with  pegs  at  the  lower  corners,  at 
G,  G,  G,  G.  Lines  Bo1  and  ag  are  to  be  stretched  from  the 
top  of  the  stakes  B,  B,  and  fastened  firmly  to  the  ground 
by  the  pegs  g,  g.  Other  lines  are  to  be  stretched  from  the 
head  of  the  stakes  6  and  6,  in  the  direction  of  bC,  bC,  and 
fixed  to  the  ground  by  a  peg  C  and  C.  Other  lines  F  and 
F  arc  to  proceed  from  the  head  of  each  stake  b,  b,  and  are 
to  be  joined  at  II  to  the  main  line,  which  draws  the  leave* 
over  ;  F,  F  should  each  be  at  least  a  fathom  long.  In  the 
centre  D  is  to  be  placed  the  doring-glasa,  whence  proceeds 
a  line  E  The  fowler  retires  to  his  ambuscade,  and  with 
his  left  hand  he  plays  the  doring-ghtss  with  the  line  E,  and 
holds  the  main  line  H  in  his  right ;  when  the  bird*  ore  seen 
playing  around  the  glass,  and  within  reach  of  the  net,  be 
pulls  the  leaves  over  with  a  quick  jerk,  and  thus  secures 
them.  The  doring-glass  is  thus  made: — Take  a  piece  of 
wood  (AC,  fig.  10)  nine  inches 
long  and  one  and  a  half  thick, 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  an  arch, 
and  the  edges  at  the  top  be- 
velled off  so  as  to  moke  it  a 
six-sided  figure.  This  bow  is 
to  be  painted  red,  and  covered 
with  pieces  of  looking-glass 
along  the  sides  and  at  each 
end ;  a  wooden  peg  B,  six 
inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  circumference 
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TUiimo.  a  little  pointed  at  the  end,  with  a  hole  at  I,  tlirougli 
wv-»«'  which  the  line  E  (fig.  9)  is  threaded,  mnst  he 
fixed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  arch,  at 
the  centre.  Take  another  piece  of  wood  six 
inches  thick  and  one  foot  Ion;;  (fig.  11),  sharp- 
ened at  the  end  in  order  to  fix  it  in  the 
ground  ;  cut  out  a  mortise  in  it  two  inches  high, 
and  one  inch  and  three-fourths  deep;  bore  a 
t  N  and  O,  large  enough  to  receive  the 
B  (lig.  10).  This  device  is  made  to  act 
winding  up  the  string  round  the  peg  several 
turns,  and  then  pulling  it ;  then  letting  it  wind 
itself  up  again,  and  then  jerking  it  again  ;  thus  F'c  u. 
making  the  glass  revolve  briskly,  as  children  do  their  toy 


The  various  nets  above  described  may  be  modified,  al- 
tered, and  combined,  as  occasion  requires.  It  would  be 
endless  to  enter  into  these  minutise,  or  to  give  a  catalogue 
of  the  different  nets  used,  with  the  technical  name  for  each 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  We 
[  observations. 
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to  be  very  shallow),  and  a  considerable  trade  in  oil  and  soap. 

Pop.  &KX). 

KETZ,  Jean  Francois  Paul  nr.  Goxor,  Cardinal  de, 
n  celebrated  politician,  was  born  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
house  at  Monlmirail  in  1614.  In  accordance  with  thewi»h 
of  Ml  father,  he  entered  the  church  ;  hut  his  youthful  con- 
duct was  glaringly  inconsistent  with  his  profession.  A 
passion  for  the  daring  and  the  romantic  was  his  ruling  mo- 
tive. He  gloried  in  fighting  duels  and  carrying  on  love- 
intrigues.  He  was  especially  ambitious  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  popular  faction,  and  the  declared  foe  of  tyrants. 
It  is  true  that  he  frequently  settled  down  to  his  studies ; 
but  at  those  times  his  attention  was  chiefly  engrossed  with 
the  deeds  of  Catiline,  and  other  great  conspirators  of  anti- 
quity. So  fierce,  indeed,  did  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
become,  that  he  entered  into  a  plot  for  assassinating  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  "  It  would  have  been  an  act,"  said  he,  in 
justification  of  himself,  *  which  ancient  Home  would  have 
admired  "  Gondi,  however,  soon  saw  occasion  to  lay  aside 
his  wayward  impetuosity,  and  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  gra- 
tifying his  romantic  love  of  effect.  The  fiery  politician 
now  subsided  into  the  meek-eyed  churchman.  He  became 
addicted  to  religious  duties  and  religious  company.  He 
advocated  the  doctrine 
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Take  great 
:  them  up  away 
get  at  them.  4.  Mend  them 
5.  Keep  them  well  tanned,  or  immersed  in  Kyarii 
is  often  as  may  be  necessary ;  but  never  use  tar 
and  oil.  This  mixture  has  been  proved  to  be  inefficient  a* 
a  preservative,  and  to  be  so  offensive  to  die  fish  as  to  drive 
many  away  from  the  nets  thus  prepared,  and  to  impart  an 
unpleasant  flavour  to  those  tliat  are  caught  in  them.  6.  If 
you  wish  to  dye  the  nets  green,  russet,  yellow,  &c,  for 
fov. ling  or  other  purposes,  send  them  to  the  nearest  dyer 
or  tanner,  as  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  treatment. 
Machines  have  at  various  times  been  invented  for  making 
nets.  Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  weaving 
apparatus  which  gives  his  name  to  the  loom  to  which  it  is 
attached,  was  the  first  to  construct  a  machine  of  this  kind. 
He  was  prompted  thereto  by  teeing  an  advertisement  of- 
fering a  reward  for  such  a  machine,  and  although  he  had 
not  previously  directed  his  attention  to  mechanical  inven- 
tion, he  succeeded  without  much  difficulty.  Napoleon  I., 
who  was  attentive  to  every  display  of  talent  likelv  to  be 
turned  to  account  in  his  contest  with  Great  Britain,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  invention  than  he  sent  to  Lyons  and 
ordered  Jacquard  to  be  brought  to  Paris.  This  was  done ; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  emperor  sec  him  than  he  exclaimed, 
as  coarsely  as  profanely,  "  Arc  you  the  man  that  pretends 
to  do  w  hat  God  Almighty  cannot — tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched 
string  t"  The  net-making  machine  did  not  produce  much 
fruit,  but  it  served  to  develop  the  latent  mechanical  genius 
of  the  inventor.  Other  machines  intended  to  effect  a  si- 
milar object  have  not  met  with  much  favour.  Nor  need  we 
be  surprised  at  this  when  it  is  considered  that  the  demand 
for  nets  is  for  the  most  part  met  by  those  who  use  them, 
and  fishermen  and  others  have  a  guod  deal  of  leisure  which 
cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  mending  and  making 
the  machines  on  w  hich  they  depend  for  subsistence.  Gar- 
deners, school-boys,  and  even  females  also  amuse  themselves 
profitably  in  netting;  and  a  very  easy  exertion  is  sufficient 
to  supply  the  quantity  of  net  required.  The  meshes  of 
the  hcalds  of  looms,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  are 
sometimes  made  by  a  net-making  machine.  Lace-net  is 
manufactured  by  machinery,  as  described  in  the  article 
Lace,  (c.b.)  (c.t.) 

KE 1 IMO,  or  Hettimo  (anc.  liitkymna),  a  sea-port  town 
of  the  island  of  Crete,  on  the  N.  coast,  38  miles  W.  of 
Candia.    It  has  a  citadel,  a  harbour  (now  so  choked  up  as 
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I  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  on 
»as  the  means  of  converting  a  Protestant  gentleman.  His 
appointment  in  1643  to  be  coadjutor  to  h'wunclc  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  only  increased  his  ecclesiastic! 
began  to  be  a  great  stickler  for  the  forms  and 
of  the  church.  All  the  mere  outward  duties  of  his 
were  performed  with  astonishing  thoroughness.  He  even 
plunged  himself  into  debt,  in  order  that  he  might  practise 
Christian  liberality  to  the  utmost.  It  was  not  until  the 
civil  broils  of  the  Fronde  had  broken  out  in  1648  that  he 
ceased  to  play  the  part  of  a  religious  devotee.  Gondi  was 
then  induced  by  his  love  of  political  excitement,  and  his 
desire  of  becoming  a  popular  leader,  to  mingle  in  the  con- 
test.  Dexterous,  eloquent,  generous-hearted^  and  free  from 
all  mercenary  motives,  he  soon  became  the  roost  influential 
man  among  the  Frondeurs.  There  was  no  one  n  ho  was 
more  successtiil  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  party,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  providing  for  his  own  safety.  As  long 
as  the  rebellion  appeared  successful,  he  managed  to  mode- 
rate and  check  the  wayward  and  discordant  impulses  of  his 
accomplices.  When  it  was  clear  that  it  would  effect 
nothing,  he  came  out  of  it,  in  1651,  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  De  lletz  was  subjected  to 
a  severe  course  of  punishment  on  account  of  his  political 
career.  In  1652  Cardinal  Mazatin  threw  him  into  prison. 
He  escaped  indeed  in  1654  ;  but  the  persecuting  influence 
of  his  adversary  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  For 
seven  years  he  wandered  about  the  Continent  beset  with 
poverty  and  danger.  Not  until  Mazarin  bad  died,  in  1661, 
was  he  able  to  effect  his  reconciliation  with  Louis  XIV, 
and  to  return  to  France.  The  remainder  of  De  Kctz's 
career  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  former  part. 
Misfortune  had  now  stripped  away  all  his  romantic  love  of 
effect,  and  had  allowed  the  other  qualities  of  his  fine  dispo- 
sition to  come  into  play.  No  longer  fond  of  public  acti- 
vity, he  resigned  the  see  of  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life.  His  first  act  wus  to 
sell  his  estates.  With  one  part  of  the  proceeds  he  paid  his 
immense  debts,  and  with  the  other  part  he  assisted  his 
friends  and  relieved  the  poor.  He  then  sat  down  to  write 
his  Mimoires,  and  to  recall  and  criticise  with  impartial 
spirit  the  noisy  and  eventful  serenes  of  his  bygone  days. 
Thus  did  he  live  an  honourable,  benevolent,  and  eloquent 
old  man,  till  death  closed  his  career  on  the  24th  of  August 
1679.  The  Mr  moires  of  De  lletz  ore  characterized  by 
Voltaire  as  "  written  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  an  impetuo- 
sity of  genius,  and  an  inequality  which  ore  the  image  of 
his  conduct."    The  best  edition  is  that  in  4  vols.  8vo,  Am- 
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sterdam,  1731.  An  English  translation,  by  P.  Davall,  was 
'  published  in  4  vol*.  12mo,  London,  1774. 

REUCHLIN.  or  Capmo  (a  Greek  equivalent),  Johajw, 
a  scholar  illustrious  for  his  services  in  the  revival  of  letters 
and  liberation  of  thought  in  the  fifteenth  and  following  cen- 
turies, was  born  at  Pforzheim  28th  December  1455.  It  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  chronicle,  that  his 
father  George  was  a  common  messenger ;  at  all  events,  he 
was  of  the  humblest  ranks  of  life.  A  younger  brother, 
Dionysius,  who  afterwards  rose  to  some  distinction,  and  a 
sister,  Elizabeth,  completed  the  family.  At  school  his 
sweetness  of  voice  and  natural  talent  tor  music  were  re- 
marked, and  he  was  placed  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel  of 
the  margrave,  who,  pleased  with  his  talents,  his  progress  in 
grammar,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  sent  hira  to 
Paris  in  1473  with  his  son  Frederic,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Utrecht.  Here  he  perfected  himself  in  Latin,  and  applied 
himself  to  Greek  under  Hernionymus  of  Sparta,  the  se- 
cond teacher  of  Greek  in  Pari*,  Georgia*  Tiphemas  having 
been  the  first.  He  also  profited  by  the  instructions  of 
Johannes  a  Lapide,  Tardivus,  and  Robert  Goguin,  sup- 
porting himself  partly  by  copying  parts  of  Greek  authors 
for  richer  students.  At  the  end  of  1474  he  went  to  Basle, 
where,  while  teaching  Linn  and  Greek,  he  improved  his 
knowledge  of  the  latter  under  Andronicus  Contoblacas. 
Here  also,  or  previously  at  Paris,  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Wcsscl  (Lux  Mundi)  who  encouraged  him  in 
lis  Greek  studies  and  initiated  him  in  the  elements  of 
Hebrew.  At  Basle  he  had  access  to  the  valuable  Greek 
manuscripts  brought  thither  at  the  time  of  the  council  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Kagusio.  His  simpler  method  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  freer  exercise  of  thought  and  speculation  with 
which  he  familiarized  his  pupils  in  expounding  the  original 
text  of  Aristotle,  attracted  many,  and  also  brought  him 
much  envy  and  enmity.  Having  remained  at  Basle  four 
years,  he  went  to  Orleans  to  study  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
and  while  there  taught  Latin  and  Greek  with  great  reputa- 
tion. He  continued  these  studies  in  1480  at  Poitiers,  and 
in  1481,  having  received  there  the  highest  degree  in  law, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  fixing  his  residence  at 
Tubingen,  a  town  recommended  to  hint  by  the  society  of 
learned  men  connected  with  the  new  university  (bunded 
by  Eberhard  im  Bart  ("  the  Bearded"),  and  by  the  well- 
known  enlightenment  of  that  prince.  Here  he  practised 
as  advocate  with  great  prosperity,  and  married.  Having 
been  taken  into  Eberhard'*  confidence,  he  accompanied 
him  to  Rome  in  1482,  where  the  regard  and  esteem  he 
conciliated  by  his  learning,  his  purer  Latin,  and  eloquence, 
confirmed  him  in  Eberhard's  favour,  who  till  his  death, 
24th  February  1496,  continued  to  employ  hira  in  diplo- 
matic business.  More  important  for  Reuchlin  himself  was 
his  intercourse  at  Rome  and  Florence,  during  his  two  visits 
to  Italy  in  1482  and  1489  with  Clialcondylas,  Marsilius 
Ficinus,  Politianus,  and  Pico  di  Mirandola,  for  from  that 
intercourse  his  studies  and  speculations  received  an  entirely- 
new  direction. 

On  his  return  to  Germany  in  1482  he  remained  at  Stutt- 
girtlt  with  Eberhard.  In  1481  he  was  nominated  assessor 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  during  the  life  of  Eberhard  was 
engaged  in  many  missions  which  need  not  be  enumerated 
l*re.  Being  employed  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick III.,  he  so  gained  the  esteem  of  that  potentate  as  to 
be  ennobled,  and  presented  by  him  with  a  valuable  Hebrew 
MS.  of  the  Bible,  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Durlach. 
From  the  emperor's  Jewish  physician,  Jakob  Jehiel  l^anz, 
he  received  lurthtr  instruction  in  Hebrew.    On  the  death 


of  Eberhard  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  court  of  Wiir- 
temberg.  Eberhard  the  younger,  who  succeeded,  dismissed 
lis  predecessor's  counsellors,  and  a  previous  adviser  of  his 
own,  Holzinger,  who  had  been,  at  Rcuchlin's  suggestion, 
thrown  into  prison,  was  restored  to  favour.    Reuchhn,  who 
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had  everything  to  fear,  fled,  first  to  Worms,  and  then,  on 
the  invitation  of  his  warm  f  riend  Johannvon  Dalberg,  Bishop 
of  Worms,  to  Heidelberg.  Here  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  pleasant  labour  in  the  most  congenial  society. 
He  did  much  for  the  university :  arranged  and  increased  its 
library,  wrote  a  Manual  of  Civil  Law  for  the  Bursa  or 
law  college,  made  various  translations  of  Greek  books, 
wrote  an  epitome  of  universal  history,  and  procured  the 
erection  in  1498  of  a  Greek  chair,  to  which  his  brother 
Dionysius  was  called  from  Tubingen.  He  also  wrote  u 
comedy  entitled  Sergius,  aimed  at  Holzinger,  and  satiriz- 
ing the  dissolute  lives  of  the  monks,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
Dalberg  from  having  it  acted,  and  substituted  another,  See- 
nica  Progymnatmata,  an  imitation  of  Patelin.  Another 
visit  to  Rome  in  1498,  in  the  cause  of  Philip  the  elector- 
palatine,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  for 
the  detention  of  some  monastic  revenues,  he  turned  to  ad- 
vantage by  availing  himself  of  the  instructions  in  Hebrew 
of  Obadiah  Sphorno,  a  learned  Jew,  who  exacted,  however, 
a  heavy  price  for  his  lessons.  His  meeting  with  Argyro- 
pulus,  then  teaching  Greek  at  Rome,  and  astonishing  him 
by  expounding  a  passage  of  Thucydidcs,  is  well  known. 
He  returned,  having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  brought 
with  him  many  manuscripts  and  printed  works.  While  in 
Rome  a  counter  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Wurtem- 
berg ;  Eberhard  had  been  deposed,  and  a  council  appointed 
till  the  majority  of  Ulric.  Reuchlin,  therefore,  returned  to 
Stuttgardt,  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  learning. 
He  was  again,  however,  pressed  into  public  business,  being 
appointed  (1501 )  judge  of  the  Swabian  League  (renewed  in 
1500),  un  office  he  filled  for  eleven  years.  W  ith  the  duties 
of  this  office,  and  the  toils  of  his  profession,  he  contrived  to 
unite  laborious  study,  tile  fruit  of  which  appeared  in  1506 
in  his  great  work  Lingua  Hebraica  Rudiinenta,  a  work 
important  for  that  time  not  only  in  a  philological  point  of 
view,  but  as  rendering  possible  that  free  study  of  t  he  ori- 
ginal Scriptures  on  which  the  religious  emancipation  that 
was  shortly  to  follow  could  only  have  securely  founded 
itself.  Besides  this  work,  he  put  forth  many  Latin  transla- 
tions of  small  Greek  works  ;  and  by  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence exerted  great  influence  in  directing  the  studies 
of  earnest  scholars.  It  is  clear  also,  from  an  inspection  of 
this  correspondence,  that,  while  by  no  means  a  profound  or 
systematic  thinker,  or  advocate  of  formulas,  his  sound  dis- 
cernment of  the  true  end,  and  proper  methods  of  education, 
contributed  powerfully  to  its  elevation  in  Germany,  and  it* 
liberation  from  an  oppressive  pedantry.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here  also,  that  these  letters  are  of  the  highest 
value  for  the  literary  history  of  a  period  which,  in  regard 
to  the  subsequent  revolution,  may  be  called  the  period  of 
causes,  and  which  has  been  too  exclusively  studied  from 
fixed  dogmatic  stand-point*.  While  to  Luther,  as  chief,  it 
due  the  positive  Reformation,  by  proclaiming  a  return  to 
Scripture  and  free  thought  as  the  basis  of  a  purer  Chris- 
tianity, yet  previous  to  Luther's  outburst  there  l>ad  long 
been  going  on  round  Reuchlin,  as  a  centre,  a  quiet  move- 
ment of  free  intelligence  which  could  not  fail,  in  spite  of 
its  merely  negative  and  unreligious  character,  to  come  at 
last  into  open  collision  with  the  dominant  ignorance  and 
supcr>tition.  Only  an  occasiun  was  wauling  j  and  this 
occurred  in  1509.  Johann  Pfefferkorn,  a  converted  (or 
rather  apostate)  Jew  of  Cologne,  and  protege  of  the  Domi- 
nicans there,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
writing  against  his  former  faith,  procured,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  monks,  an  order  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
that  the  Jews  should  give  up  to  be  burnt  all  their  books 
hostile  to  Christianity.  Finding  the  execution  of  this  order 
very  difficult,  partly  on  account  of  the  restriction  slated, 
partly  from  the  rarity  of  zeal  like  his  own,  he  petitioned 
for  a  new  mandate,  removing  the  restriction,  and  ordering 
the  destruction  of  oil  Jewish  books  but  the  Bible  Tho 
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RauefaHn.  emperor  named  a  commission  to  consider  the  question,  of 
whom  Hcuchlin  was  one.  He  accordingly  forwarded  his 
Opinion  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz  in  August  1510.  In 
this  able  document,  which,  with  the  one  presently  to  lie 
mentioned,  will  he  found  in  Von  der  Hardt's  Ilittar.  Liter. 
Reformations,  the  reasoning  is  almost  entirely  based  on  the 
mischievous  results  to  christian  learning  and  zeal  of  the 
proposed  destruction,  hut  there  are  indications  of  a  sound 
doctrine  concerning  liberty  of  conscience,  and  true  percep- 
tion of  the  real  nature  of  religion,  which  cannot  be  propagated 
by  violence,  that  must  have  appeared  very  strange  to  the 
monks  of  Cologne.  The  Opinion  getting  abroad  by  treach- 
ery, Pftfferkorn  published  a  virulent  personal  reply,  en- 
titled Handtpiegel  ("Mirror"),  to  which  Heuchlin  returned 
an  Augentpiegel  ("  Spectacles").  Frightened  at  the  violent 
measures  the  Colognesc  were  taking  against  this  book  and 
the  author,  he  was  yet  unable  to  concede  the  essence  of  his 
position,  and  accordingly  the  Klare  Verttentnut  in  Teutsen, 
which  he  published  in  1512  by  way  of  sedative,  was  as 
offensive  as  his  two  previous  tracts.  His  enemies  selected 
Judaizing  propositions  from  it,  and  published  them.  Heuch- 
lin replied  in  a  Defensio  contra  Calumniatorrt  Coloniennet. 
In  1513,  the  emperor  having  imposed  silence  on  both  par- 
ties, the  Dominicans  called  forth  Hnchstraten,  a  Dutch 
inquisitor,  who  took  charge  of  the  affair  as  a  heresy.  We 
neeil  not  follow  his  proceedings,  remarkable  only  for  irre- 
gularity and  failure.  On  appeal  to  Home  in  1516,  the  Pope 
(I. co  X.)  appointed  a  commission,  which  by  a  majority  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Heuchlin  ;  but  Hochstraten,  by  means, 
it  was  said,  of  bribery,  procured  from  the  Pope  a  tnanda- 
turn  de  tupertedendo  putting  off  a  settlement  of  the  busi- 
ness at  his  pleasure.  In  the  meantime  the  literary  warfare 
raged  in  Germany:  a  confederacy  of  Rcuchlinists,  the  most 
active  of  whom  were  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  Willibald 
Pirckheimer,  was  formed  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Ortuinus 
Oratius,  a  Dominican  and  professor  at  Cologne,  published, 
under  Pfcffeikorn's  name,  many  libels  against  Heuchlin, 
while  Hochstratcn  sought,  among  other  modes  of  attack, 
to  find  heresy  in  Rcuchlin's  cabalistic  writings.  All  these 
libels  and  epigrams  have  perished,  but  the  EpittoUe  Ob- 
tcurorum  Virorum,  which  astounded  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  in  1516  (part  second,  1517),  remains  an  un- 
surpassed masterpiece  of  the  cruellest  and  most  truthful 
satire.  The  laughers,  and  they  are  the  most  of  the  world, 
were  now  all  on  one  side,  and  the  laugh  could  only  be  re- 
doubled by  the  Lamentationet  Obscurorum  Virorum,  which 
nppeared  in  1517  as  an  answer.  To  answer  a  laugh  is,  in 
any  way,  a  liopcless  thing,  but  to  answer  it  by  a  lamenta- 
tion is  a  desperate  thing.  In  the  war  between  Franz  von 
Sickingen  and  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  Heuchlin 
was  obliged  to  leave  Stuttgardt,  and  retired,  by  the  invita- 
tion of  Duke  William  of  Havana,  to  Ingoldstadt,  November 
1519.  While  there,  his  process  was  settled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Sickingen,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Cologne, 
threatening  that,  unless  they  paid  Heuchlin  his  expenses, 
and  made  him  compensation  and  apology,  he  would  make 
war  on  the  city.  The  conditions  were,  after  some  attempts 
at  compromise,  complied  with.  At  Ingoldstadt  he  received 
a  |>en*ion  of  200  gold  crowns  annually  from  the  duke  ;  and 
lectured  on  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  a  great  concourse  of 
students.  He  returned  in  1521  to  Stuttgardt,  on  account 
of  the  plague  appearing  in  Ingoldstadt,  and  was  immediately 
invited  by  the  university  of  Tubingen  to  teach  there.  He 
removed  thither,  and  began  his  labours,  but  falling  ih,  re- 
lumed to  Stuttgardt,  where  he  died  of  jaundice,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1521.  Erasmus,  a  cold  and  timid  friend  when 
Heuchlin  was  alive,  wrote  the  dialogue  entitled  Apothtotii 
Capnionit,  and  introduced  him  into  heaven. 

Heuchlin  was  in  his  age  regarded  with  singular  admira- 
tion and  affection  by  scholars  or  all  countries ;  and  Germany 
still  regards  him.  as  well  she  may,  as  the  patriarch  of  her 
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erudition.  Of  his  cabalistic  philosophy  a  full  account,  and  a  Rsus 
rather  one-sided  one,  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  D 
Brucker's  Ilutor.  CriL  Philos.    He  derived  it  partly  from  Htam- 
Mirandola.  and  partly  from  his  study  of  the  forged  cabalistic  V"~V— 
books  of  the  Jews.    A  full  list  of  Heuchlin'*  works  will  be 
found  in  the  supplement  to  Jochers  Isxikon.    His  library 
has  been  mostly  incorporated  io  that  of  Catlsruhe.   A  por- 
trait of  him  exists  in  the  university  of  Giesscn.   (w.  n.c.) 

REUS,  a  town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  in  the  province  and 
9  miles  W.  of  Tarragona,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
hills  in  a  fertile  plain,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a 
bustling,  flourishing  town,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  decaying  grandeur  of  its  neighbour  city  Tarragona. 
One  portion,  however,  is  as  old  as  1151  ;  the  rest  was  built 
about  six  centuries  later.  This  modern  town  is  regularly 
laid  out,  with  broad  streets  and  squares ;  cold  in  winter, 
and  exposed  during  the  summer  to  the  rays  of  a  glaring 
sun,  from  which  the  more  ancient  town  is  sheltered  by  its 
narrow  and  crooked  lanes.  The  houses  are  generally  well 
built:  many  of  the  public  squares  are  adorned  with  foun- 
tains] and  the  largest  of  them,  which  is  the  chief  place  of 
resort  for  the  people,  is  surrounded  with  wide  colonnades. 
The  large  Tuscan  town-house,  with  its  spacious  halls  en- 
riched with  paintings  and  statues,  is  one  of  the  chief  build- 
ings ;  the  plain  Gothic  parish  church  lifts  high  its  hexagonal 
tower ;  the  college  and  schools  are  accommodated  in  the 
splendid  buildings  of  a  former  Franciscan  convent ;  a  Car- 
melite convent  has  likewise  given  place  to  the  hospital,  to 
which  belongs  the  theatre  of  the  town  ;  and  there  is  also  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  large  new  prison.  Silk,  cotton,  and 
linen  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  industry  of  Reus  ;  dyeing, 
bleaching,  tanning,  distilling,  and  other  operations  are  also 
carried  on.  The  prosperity  of  the  citizens  is  attested  by 
their  many  fine  villas  scattered  round  the  town.  The 
trade  too  is  very  considerable;  the  weekly  markets  de- 
termine the  prices  of  various  articles  throughout  Spain. 
There  is  a  railway  from  this  place  to  Tarragona ;  and  a 
canal  connecting  Reus  with  the  port  of  Salou,  which  is  very 
exposed,  and  safe  only  in  summer.  By  this  port  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  and  of  the  manufactories  in  the  town 
is  exported  abroad ;  while  in  return  there  is  much  import- 
ation of  flour,  timber,  hides,  live-stork,  &c.  During  the 
peninsular  war  Reus  tamely  submitted  to  the  French  in 
1803,  and  in  consequence  was  much  im|H»veri»hed  by  their 
exactions  under  Macdoiuld.    Pop.  2S.03I. 

HEUSS,  the  name  of  two  principalities  in  Germany, 
among  the  smallest  of  the  states  of  the  German  Confe- 
deration, but  which  form  the  remains  of  a  country  that 
was  anciently  much  more  extensive.  The  country,  bounded 
by  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  Thuringia,  seemed  to  the  Ger- 
man kings  to  be  from  its  position  and  natural  character,  so 
defended  as  not  to  require  the  protection  of  a  margrave, 
but  was  to  be  governed  by  officers  of  the  crown  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly divided  into  five  bailiwicks  (  Vw/teien),  viz., — 
Weida,  Plauen,  Gcra,  Greiz,  and  Hof.  Of  these,  Weida 
and  Gcra  belonged  in  the  twcllth  century  to  Henry  the 
Rich,  a  prince  probably  descended  from  the  ancient  families 
of  Luxemburg,  Schwartzburg,  and  Gleisberg,  who  after- 
wards obtained  possession  of  the  other  three  bailiwicks. 
His  four  sons,  dividing  the  land  among  them,  founded 
the  lines  of"  Plaucn,  Greiz,  Weida,  ami  Gera.  The  three 
last  became  extinct  in  1236,  1532,  and  1550  respectively; 
from  the  first  are  descended  the  present  princes  of  Reuss, 
from  Henrv  II.,  second  son  of  Henry  the  Rich.  The  family 
did  not  at  this  time  bear  the  name  of  Reuss,  but  this  title 
was  introduced  in  the  next  generation.  The  son  of  Henry 
II.  left  two  sons,  win)  were  surnamed,  from  the  nation- 
ality of  their  mothers,  Henry  the  Bohemian  and  Henry 
the  Russian  {Rum  or  Reutse).  From  the  Bohemian  de- 
scended a  line  of  lords  {Herren)  of  Plauen,  which  became 
extinct  in  1572  ;  their  possessions  being  lost  in  various 
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ways  to  the  surrounding  states,  till  the  last  of  them  was 
1  sold  in  1569  by  the  lust  ol  the  family  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  But  the  other  family,  widi  the  name  of  Keuss 
and  a  part  of  the  original  territory,  was  more  durable.  It 
was,  and  still  is,  a  peculiarity  in  this  family,  that  all  its  mem- 
bers, in  honour,  it  is  said,  of  the  Emperor  Henry  i  \  , .  who 
first  elevated  the  original  Henry  the  Rich,  bear  the  name  of 
Henry,  and  were  distinguished  at  first  by  surnames,  or  by 
the  titles  of  Elder,  Middle,  and  Younger;  afterwards  by 
numbers,  with  the  necessary  provision  that  after  reaching  C. 
in  the  elder  branch,  and  at  the  end  of  each  century  in  the 
younger,  they  begin  again  with  I.  The  two  lines  at  present 
existing  are  derived  from  two  of  the  sons  of  Henry  the 
Peaceful,  who  died  in  1535.  Doth  branches  were  raised 
in  1673  to  the  rank  of  counts  of  the  empire  and  to  that  of 
princes, — die  elder  or  Reuss-Grciz  line  in  1778,  and  the 
younger  or  Rcuss-Schlciz  in  1806.  The  younger  line  was 
subdivided  in  1666  into  the  branches  of  Gera,  Schleiz,  and 
Ix> be  ostein  ;  the  first  became  extinct  in  1802,  and  its  posses- 
Mont  were  governed  in  common  by  the  others,  till  in  1848 
the  last  prince  of  Reuss-Lobenstcin,  Henry  i.XXil.,  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Keuss-Schleiz ;  so  that  there 
now  exist  only  the  two  principalities.  The  country  consists 
of  two  parts,  separated  from  each  other, —  the  more  northerly 
bounded  N.  by  Prussia,  S.  by  part  of  Saxe  Weimar,  E.  and 
W.  by  the  two  parts  of  Saxe  Altenburg ;  the  more  southerly 
lying  between  Saxony  and  Bavaria  on  the  S.,  and  parts  of 
Schwartzburg,  Prussia,  and  Saxe  Weimar  on  the  N.  The 
former  and  the  western  portion  of  the  latter  form  the  prin- 
cipality of  Reuas-Schleiz,  the  remainder  that  of  Rcuss- 
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Raass-Grsts  144  M.159 

Kaiw-ScbLiz  447  80.1M3 

Total  591  115,362 

A  considerable  part  of  the  principalities  is  mountainous, 
being  occupied  by  branches  of  the  Erzgebirge  and  Frank- 
enwsJd.  This  part  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  well 
wooded  ;  but  there  are  also  valleys  and  small  plains.  The 
principal  rivers  that  water  the  country  are  the  Saalc  and 
its  affluent  the  Elster,  both  flowing  in  general  from  S.  to 
N.  Though  in  some  parts  light  and  sandy,  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  yields  in  both  principalities  the 
1  productions  of  Germany.  The  climate  is  tempcr- 
lg  the  mineral  riches  of  the  land  are  to  be  nura- 
iron,  salt,  building-stone,  slate,  potters'  and  porcelain 
clay,  and  alum.  Farming  is  largely  carried  on.  Corn  is 
produced  in  Reuss-Greiz  below,  and  in  Keuss-Schleiz  above 
the  demands  of  the  inhabitants.  In  both  there  are  also 
raised  potatoes,  pulse,  flax,  and  bops.  Of  the  former,  the 
roost  important  produce  is  timber,  especially  pines  and  firs ; 
the  latter  derives  much  of  its  wealth  from  the  rearing  of 
cattle;  and  contained  in  1849,  2074  horses,  29,677  horned 
cattle,  33,419  sheep,  5046  goats,  and  14.963  pigs.  The 
principal  man  ufactures  in  both  are  those  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics;  the  larger  principality  manufactures  also 
beer,  brandy,  pottery,  and  other  articles.  There  are  < 
manufactured  articles,  iron,  timber,  butter,  and  cattle.  In 
both  principalities  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  prince, 
in  each  by  a  separate  diet.  The  highest  law  tri- 
is  the  upper  court  of  appeal  at  Jena,  beneath  which 
are  courts  at  Greiz,  Gera,  and  other  places.  The 
i  and  the  great  majority  of  their  subjects  are  of  the 
religion.  Education  is  well  provided  for  by  nu- 
ementary  schools,  two  Latin  schools  a  gy  mnasium, 
and  three  normal  seminaries  ;  the  university  of  Jena  is  con- 
sidered the  national  one.  The  military  force  of  Reuss- 
Greiz  is  609,  that  of  Rcuss- Schleiz  260;  total,  869.  The 
annual  public  revenue  of  the  former  amounts  to  about 
1-8400,  of  the  latter  L.38,000;  the  expenditure  L.37,000. 
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REUTLINGEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  capital  of  the  K.uuuig* 
circle  of  Schwarzwald,  at  the  foot  of  the  Swabian  Alp,  011  I 
the  Echatz.  the  water  of  which  flows  through  the  town,  6 
iniles  E.  of  Tubingen,  and  20  S.  of  Stung  irdt.  It  is  a  ^V~" 
stately  old  town,  walled  and  moated,  in  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful position,  with  the  long  line  of  steep  hills,  the  dark, 
dense  pine  forests,  green  meadows,  and  rich,  waving  fields 
of  corn,  all  combining  to  enhance  the  picturcsquencss  of 
the  scenery,  a  fine  view  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  loftv 
isolated  hill  Achalm,  close  at  hand.  The  Protestant  church 
of  St  Mary  is  considered  the  finest  ecclesiastical  building 
in  Wurtemberg;  it  is  of  elegant  proportions,  and  contains 
some  curious  ancient  ornaments.  A  large,  handsome  town- 
hall,  and  a  Franciscan  convent,  now  occupied  by  govern- 
ment offices,  are  among  the  oilier  edifices  of  the  town. 
There  are  here  too  several  schools  and  a  public  library  ; 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  cotton,  leather,  hau,  &c.  t 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  produce 
of  the  country.  Reutlingen  formerly  belonged  to  the  counts 
of  Achalm,  the  ruins  of  whose  castle,  on  the  hill  of  that 
name,  are  still  to  he  seen.    Pop.  (1855)  12,367. 

REVEL,  or  Reval  (Esth.  Tallinn,  Russ.  Kofyrak),  a 
seaport  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Eathonia,  on  a  bav  of  the  tame  name,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  200  miles  W.S.W.  of  St  Petersburg.  It 
consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town ;  the  former,  on  a 
steep  rocky  eminence,  contains  the  cathedral  and  castle, 
and  is  encircled  with  walls  and  towers.    This  is  the  best 

Quarter,  and  in  it  are  most  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
n  the  lower  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
many  of  the  bouses  are  well  built  of  brick.  Revel  has  also 
two  suburbs.  The  cathedral  is  an  edifice  of  an  incongruous 
architectural  character,  with  a  lofty  and  elegant  tower,  and 
contains  many  interesting  tomb*.  In  the  same  part  of  the 
town  stands  the  hall  of  the  nobility,  where  the  Diets  of 
Esthonia  used  to  assemble.  The  church  of  St  Olai,  re- 
cently rebuilt,  after  a  conflagration  in  1820,  contains  many 
relics,  including  the  archives  and  library,  of  a  much  higher 
antiquity,  the  original  having  been  built  in  1329.  It  is  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  lower  town,  and  is  in  the  early  Gothic 
style,  with  beautiful  lancet  windows.  St  Nicholas  is  another 
large  church,  with  a  massive  square  tower,  and  contains 
many  antique  monuments  and  works  of  art.  The  oldest 
church  in  the  town,  however,  is  the  Esthonian,  which  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1284.  A  modernized 
the  admiralty,  and  several  guild-halls  for  the 
pnrations,  the  chief  being  that  of  the  Black  Heads  (Schwarsen 
J/aupter),  a  once  famous  club  of  merchants  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  are  among  the  public  building*.  For  education 
there  is  a  gymnasium,  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
various  other  schools ;  also  public  libraries,  a  theatre,  hos- 
pital, &c.  The  imperial  palace  of  Catherinenthal,  founded 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  Revel,  is  a 
of  the  townsfolk  during  the  summer.  The 
of  the  place  include  leather,  cotton  goods 
hosiery,  hats,  earthenware,  mirrors.  &c  The  trade,  though 
still  considerable,  both  by  sea  and  land,  has  within  the  last 
twenty  years  greatly  fallen  off,  being  transferred  to  St  Peters- 
burg and  Riga,  or  even  to  Pernau  ami  Libau.  Revel  was 
once  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Hanse  towns.  It  has 
large  and  excellent  harbours  for  merchantmen  and  men-of- 
war,  the  latter  occupied  by  a  division  of  the  Russian  Baltic 
fleet.  On  the  island  Nargen,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
stands  a  lighthouse.  Revel  was  founded  about  1 2 1 8  by  Val- 
detnar  II.  of  Denmark ;  and  afterwards,  along  with  Esthonia, 
it  belonged  to  Sweden,  Brandenburg,  and  the  Teutonic 
knights,  and  to  Peter  the  Great.    Pop.  (1855)  27,905. 

RbVKt^a  town  of  France,  department  of  I  lauie-G.irnnnc, 
29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Toulouse,  on  a  hill  overlooking  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  country.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  ai  d 
cotton  cloth,  hosiery,  hats,  leather,  tiles  &c.    Pop.  5960. 
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REVELATION,  Book  or.  The  following  topics  in 
relation  to  this  book  demand  examination : — I.  The  person 
^ '  by  whom  it  was  written.  2.  Its  canonical  authority,  ge- 
nuineness, and  authenticity.  3.  The  lime  and  place  at 
which  it  was  written.  4.  Its  unity.  5.  The  cla<s  of  writ- 
tings  to  which  it  belongs.  6.  The  object  for  which  it  was 
originally  written.    7.  Its  contents. 

I.  The  Person  by  whom  it  was  Written. — The  author 
styles  himself  John,  but  not  an  apostle  (i.  4,  9;  xxii.  8). 
Hence  some  have  attributed  the  book  to  another  John, 
usually  designated  the  presbyter.  The  chief  argument  for 
believing  that  there  was  another  John  besides  the  »|X>«tle 
exists  in  a  passage  from  I'apias  of  Hierapolis,  preserved  in 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39).  In  this  fragment  several  of 
the  apostles,  among  whom  is  John,  are  mentioned;  while  im- 
mediately alter,  the  presbyter  John  is  specified  along  with 


Aristion. 
(Euseb.  Hist. 
Eecles.  iii.  39), 
allude  to  the  p 


dition  to  F 
Eccles.  vii. 
and  Jerome 
esbvter. 


W, 


Liicke,  Bleck,  Credner,  Ne« 
ablest  critics  who  have  had 
that  there  were  two  John*. 


<as  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
,  Eusebius  himself  (Hist, 
itai.  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.), 
mst  therefore  believe  with 
',  Hitzig,  and  indeed  all  the 
lion  to  speak  of  this  point, 
;  the  apostle,  the  other  the 


presbyter.  It  has  been  much  debated  which  of  the  two  wrote 
the  book  belbre  us.  On  t lie  Continent  the  prevailing  air- 
rent  of  opinion,  if  not  in  favour  of  the  presbyter,  is  at  least 
against  the  apostle.  In  England  the  latter  is  still  regarded 
as  the  writer,  more  perhaps  by  a  kind  of  traditional  belief 
than  as  the  result  of  enlightened  examination. 

The  arguments  against  assigning  the  authorship  to  the 
apostle  John  arc  the  following: — The  apocalyptic  writer 
calls  himself  John,  while  the  evangelist  never  does  so. 
The  language  of  the  book  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles  of  John  the  apostle. 
It  is  characterized  by  strong  Hebraisms  and  ruggednesses, 
bv  negligences  of  expression  and  grammatical  inaccuracies; 
while  it  exhibits  the  absence  of  pure  Greek  words  and  of 
the  apostle's  favourite  expressions.  The  style  is  besides 
unlike  that  which  appears  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  It  is 
alleged  likewise  that  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  different  from  that  of  the  apostle's  acknowledged  writings. 
Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  by  De  Wette.  They 
are  chiefly  based  on  the  investigations  of  Ewald  and  Lucke. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  they  are  all  internal, 
and  iii >  no  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  proving  that 
John  the  presbyter  was  the  writer.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
external  evidence  adduced  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  third  century  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  ascribed 
the  book  to  John  the  presbyter,  not  to  John  the  apostle 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  32).  The  testimony  of  this  writer 
has  been  so  often  and  so  much  insisted  on  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  give  it  here.  However,  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  John  the  presbyter 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Many  internal  considerations  have 
been  adduced  to  show  that  John  the  apostle  was  not  the 
author;  but  no  direct  argument  has  been  advanced  to  prove 
that  John  the  presbyter  was  the  writer.  Others  think  that 
a  disciple  of  John  undertook  to  write  on  a  subject  which 
he  had  received  from  the  apostle;  and  Hitzig  has  lately 
written  a  treatise  to  prove  tiiat  the  writer  is  John  Mark, 
the  same  from  whom  the  second  Gospel  proceeded.  His 
arguments  are  mainly  based  on  parallelisms  of  language  and 
construction  (Ueber  Johannes  Marcus  und  seine  Scltriflen, 
oder  wetchcr  Johannes  hat  die  Ojf'enbarung  verfasst? 
Zurich,  8vo.  1843.) 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attributes  it  to 
John  the  apostle  (Dial,  cum  Tn/ph.)  Tcrtullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  Origen  ascribe  it  to  the  apostle.  The 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  John  the  apostle,  urged  by 
De  Wette,  Lucke,  Ewald,  and  Credner,  at  considerable 
length,  bears  mainly  upon  the  language  of  the  writing, 


characterized  as  it  is  by  strong  Hebraisms,  deficient  i 
alio 2s  in  purely  Greek  idioms,  and  contrary  as  are  som 


the  Gospel  statements  to  those  of  the  Epistle*, 
attempted  to  turn  aside  the  force  of  those  a  _ 
resorting  to  the  hy|tothesis,  that  the  book  was  originally 
written  ill  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek.  This, 
however,  is  contradicted  by  the  most  decisive  internal  evi- 
dence, and  is  in  itself  highly  improbable.  One  circum- 
stance to  be  taken  into  account  is,  that  the  nature  of  the 
gospel  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  latter  is  a  prophetic  book — a  poetical  composition — 
w  hile  the  former  is  a  simple  record  in  prose  of  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  It  is  apparent  too,  that 
John  in  the  Apocalpyse  imitates  the  manner  of  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel.  The  New  Testament  prophet  conforms  to  the 
diction  and  symbolic  features  of  the  former  seers.  "  If  the 
question  should  be  urged,  why  John  chose  these  models? 
the  obvious  answer  is,  that  he  conformed  to  the  taste  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  numerous  apocrvphal 
works  of  an  a|K>calyptic  nature  which  were  composed  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  the  book  of 
Enoch,  the  ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Testament  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  many  of  the  sibylline  oracles,  the  fourth  book 
of  Ezra,  the  Pastor  of  Hernias,  and  many  others  which  are 
lost, — all  testify  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  times  when, 
or  near  which,  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  If  this  method 
of  writing  was  more  grateful  to  the  time  in  which  John 
lived,  it  is  a  good  reason  for  his  preferring  it.  (Stuart,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  pp.  353,  35L)  In  view  of  the 
whole  question,  we  are  disposed  to  abide  by  the  ancient 
opinion,  that  John  the  apostle  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Ec- 
clesiastical tradition  clearly  favours  this  view ;  while  the 
internal  grounds  so  carefully  drawn  out  and  earnestly  urged 
by  recent  German  critics,  do  not  appear  sufficiently  strong 
to  overturn  it.  When  such  grounds  are  soberly  examined, 
after  being  divested  of  all  the  extravagance  with  which  they 
are  associated  ;  when  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed 
is  seen  to  be  such  as  the  fourth  Gospel  does  not  present;  an 
impartial  critic  will  probably  rest  in  the  opinion,  that  both 
writings  proceeded  from  the  same  author. 

The  entire  question  of  authorship,  so  much  debated  in 
Germany,  is  more  curious  than  profitable.  The  book  may 
not  have  been  written  by  an  apostle,  and  yet  be  equal  in 
authority  to  any  acknow  ledged  production  of  an  apnstlc. 

2.  Its  Canonical  Authority,  Authenticity,  and  Genuine- 
ness.— We  shall  first  of  all  consider  the  external  testimonies 
adverse  to  its  canonicity. 

The  Alogi  or  Antimontanists  in  the  second  century, 
ascribed  all  John's  writings,  including  the  Apocalypse,  to 
Cerinthus,  as  Epiphanius  relates.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
w  eight  can  be  attached  to  these  assertions.  Cains  of  Rome, 
from  opposition  to  Montanism,  ventured  to  make  the  same 
statement,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  28). 
The  85th  of  the  "  Apostolic  Canons"  which  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  fourth  century,  does  not  mention  the  Apo- 
calypse among  the  apostolic  writings.  In  the  "  Constitu- 
tions" also,  which  probably  originated  in  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  there  is  no  notice  of  the  book.  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia,  the  theologians 
of  Nisibi-s  Jnnilius,  Cyril,  Gregory  of  NazianKcn,  Euthalius, 
all  probably  agreed  in  rejecting  the  Apocalypse.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  controversy  respecting  the 
Apocalypse  was  revived.  Erasmus  speaks  suspiciously  con- 
cerning it,  while  Luther  expresses  himself  very  vehemently 
against  iu  With  Sender  a  new  opposition  to  it  began. 
That  distinguished  critic  was  unfavourable  to  its  authenti- 
city. He  was  follow  ed  by  Oeder,  Merkel.  Michaelis, 
Heinrichs  Bretschneider,  Ewald.  De  Wette.  Schott,  Bleek, 
Lucke.  Ncandcr,  Credner,  E.  Reuss,  Hitzig,  Tmius,  &c. 
It  should,  liowevcr,  be  distinctly  observed  that  most  of 
these  recent  critics  go  no  farther  tluu  to  deny  that  John 
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i, the  apostle  was  the  writer;  which  may  certainly  be  done 
of.  without  Impugning  it*  indirectly  apostolic  authority.  They 
'  do  not  exclude  it  from  the  canon  as  a  divinely-inspired 
writing ;  although  in  attacking  its  direct  apostolicity,  some 
may  imagine  that  they  ruin  it*  canonical  credit- 

We  shall  now  allude  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
canonicity.  The  earliest  witness  for  it  is  Papios,  as  wo 
learn  froiu  Andreas  and  Arctlias  of  Cappadocia,  in  their 
preface  to  Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse.  (Havcrnick's 
Lucubrationis  Critiea  ad  Apoc.  spectantes,  Itegiom.  1842, 
8vo,  No.  1,  p.  4.  sq.)  Melito,  Bishop  of  SardU,  one  of  the 
seven  apocalyptic  churches,  wrote  a  work  exclusively  on 
this  book.  Jerome,  in  his  catalogue  of  illustrious  men, 
explicitly  distinguishes  two  works,  one  respecting  the  devil, 
the  other  relative  to  the  Apocalypse.  Theophilus,  Bishop 
of  Antioch  (Euseb.  \t.  24),  in  hU  book  against  Hermogenes, 
drew  many  proofs  and  arguments  from  the  Revelation  ;  so 
also  Apollonius  of  Ephesus,  according  to  the  same  ecclesi- 
astical historian  (v.  18).  The  testimony  of  Ircninis  is  most 
important,  because  he  was  in  early  life  acquainted  with 
Polycarp.  who  was  John's  disciple,  and  because  he  resided 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  John  himself  abode  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  In  one  place  he  says,  "  It  was  seen  no 
long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  age,  towards  the  end  of 
Domitian's  reign  ;"  while  he  frequently  quotes  it  elsewhere 
as  the  Revelation  of  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  martyrs  at  Lyons, 
of  Nepos  (Euseb.  vii.  23),  Methodius  of  Tyre,  Dhlymus  of 
Alexandria,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Augustine,  Athanasius, 
Basil  the  Great,  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus,  Jerome,  Ephrcm 
the  Syrian.  Rufinus  the  presbyter,  Isidore  of  Pclusium, 
Hilary  of  Poictnu,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Aretha*  and  An- 
dreas of  Cappadocia,  the  Synod  of  Hippo  (a.d.  393,  canon 
36),  the  Synod  of  Toledo  (a.d.  633),  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397),  Victorin  of  Pettaw  in  Pannonia,Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagitc,  Sulpicius  Scvcrus,  Joh.  Damasceuus, 
(Ecumcnius,  Ampliilochius,  Novatus  and  his  followers,  the 
Manichces,  the  Donatists,  the  Arians,  the  latter  Arnobius, 
Rhaban  Maurus,  Isidore  of  Spain,  Commodian,  and  others. 
At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  Flacius  strenuously  up- 
held the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  since  his  day 
able  defenders  of  it  have  not  been  wanting.  I  « ells,  C.  F. 
Schmid,  J.  F.  Reuss,  Knittel,  Storr,  Luderwald,  Hartwig, 
Kleuker,  Herder,  Donkcr  Curtius,  Hanlein,  Berthohlt, 
Eichhorn,  Hug,  Feilmnser,  KolthofF,  Olshausen,  J.  P. 
Lange  (Tholuck's  Lit  Anzeig.  1 838),  Dannemann,  Haver- 
nick  {Evangel.  Kirchenzeit,  1834,  and  Lucub.  Critiea), 
Guerike,  Schnitzer  {Allgem.  Literaturzeit  1841),  Zellcr 
(Deutsche  Jahrb.  1841),and  others.  Thus  the  general  tenor 
of  the  external  evidence  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  canonical 
authority,  while  internal  circumstances  amply  confirm  it. 
The  style,  language,  and  manner  of  the  book,  cannot  be 
mistaken.  In  dignity  and  sublimity  it  is  equal  to  any  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  if  not  superior  to  them  all.  The 
variety  and  force  of  the  images  impress  the  mind  of  every 
reader  with  conceptions  of  a  divine  origin.  Surely  no  un- 
inspired man  could  have  written  in  such  a  strain. 

3.  The  Time  and  Place  ai  which  it  was  Written. — In  as- 
certaining these  points  there  is  considerable  difficulty.  The 
prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  book  was  written  a.d.  96  or 
97,  at  Patmos  or  Ephesus,  after  Domitian's  death.  — i.e., 
under  Nervo.  So  Mill,  Lc  Clerc,  Basnage,  Lardner,  Wood- 
house,  and  others  suppose.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  which  cannot  here  be  fully  entered  into,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  written  at  Patmos  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  a.d.  67  or  68,  a  date  fixed  upon  long  ago  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

4.  Unity  of  the  Book. — A  few  writers  have  thought  that 
the  Apocalpyce  was  written  at  different  times  by  the  same 

as  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Bleek ;  or  by  different 
as  Vogel.    Such  dismemberment  is 


doned.  Even  De  Wcttc  ollows  that  no  reasonable  doubt*  RrrtUtlon, 
can  be  entertained  of  its  unity.  Book  of. 

5.  The  Class  of  WrUings  to  which  it  belongs.— Parens  '  4  ' 

seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  started  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  dramatic  |>oem.  The  same  opinion  was  aUo  ex- 
pressed by  Hartwig.  But  the  genius  of  Eichhorn  wrought 
out  the  suggestion  into  a  theory  pervaded  by  great  sym- 
metry and  beauty.  Hence  the  opinion  that  it  forms  a' re- 
gular 
this  t 


',  is 


with  his  name  alone, 
by  all 


A* 


it  needs  no 

6.  The  Object  for  which  it  teas  originally  Written.— The 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  like  those  of  the  Old,  were  de- 
signed to  promote  the  instruction  of  God's  people  in  all 
ages.  They  were  adapted  to  teach,  exhort,  and  reprove  all 
mankind.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  ephemeral 
writings  that  have  long  since  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  originallycomposed.  Their  object  was  notmerely 
a  local  or  partial  one.  So  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  suited  to 
all.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  tliat  hear  the 
words  of  this  prophecy."  But  this  general  characteristic  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact,  that  it  arose  out  of  specific 
circumstances,  and  was  primarily  meant  to  subserve  a  de- 
finite end.  When  first  written,  it  was  destined  to  suit  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  early  Christians. 

7.  Its  Contents. — The  body  of  the  work  is  contained  in 
chaps,  iv.-xxii.  6,  and  is  almost  entirely  a  scries  of  symbolic 
representations.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  prologue  (i.-i*.)  A 
brief  epilogue  is  subjoined  (xxii.6-21).  After  the  prologue 
or  introduction,  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  admonish  and 
console  amid  suffering,  we  come  to  the  body  of  the  work 
itself,  commencing  with  the  fourth  chapter.  This  may  be 
appropriately  divided  into  three  parts, — (I.)  t»v-xi. ;  (2.) 
xii.-xix. ;  (3.)  xx.-xxii.  5. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  works  on  the  Apocalypse 
are  of  no  value,  the  authors  having  failed  to  perceive  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  apostle.  We  shall  only  mention  a 
few.  The  best  book  on  the  literature  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
that  of  Liicke,  published  in  1832.  It  is  both  copious  and 
excellent.  In  addition  to  it  may  be  mentioned  the  Intro- 
ductions of  Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Hug, 
Feilmoscr,  De  Wette,  Credner,  Schott,  Guerike  ;  and  the 
Introduction  of  Samuel  Davidson,  London,  1848.  Bleek's 
DeUrdge  zur  Erifik  tier  Ojfaibarung  Johannis  (in  the 
Zeitschrift  of  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  Liicke,  ii. 
2o2  sq.) ;  Kleuker,  Ueber  Ursprung  und  Zweck  der  Of- 
fenbar.  Johannis  ;  Steudel,  Urber  die  richtige  Auffassung 
der  Apocalypse  (in  Bengel's  A'.  Archir.  iv.  2) ;  the  trea- 
tises of  Kolthoff,  Lange,  and  Dan  nermann,  already  referred 
to ;  Knitlel's  Beitrage  zur  Kritik  liber  Johannis  Offenba- 
rung  ;  Vogel's  Commcntatio  de  Apoc.  Johannis,  pt-  i.  vii. ; 
Neander's  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  Olshausen's  Proof  of  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Writings  of  the  yew  Testament  (tiansiated  by  Fos- 
dick,  Andover,  1838);  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  vols.  i.  and  iii.  -Ito  edition;  Hitvernick,  in  the 
Erangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  and  Lucubrationes,  already 
quoted. 

The  principal  commentaries  on  the  Apoclypse  arc  those 
of  Parcus,  Grotius,  Vitringa,  Eichhorn,  Heinriehs,  Scholz, 
Ewald,  Tinius.  Bossuet,  Alcassnr,  Hcntenius,  Salmeron, 
Herrenschneider,  Hugen,  and  Hengstcnherg's  Revela- 
tions of  St  John  Expounded  for  those  who  Search  the 
Scriptures.  Of  English  works,  Lowman's  Commentary  has 
been  highly  esteemed,  though  his  scheme  is  wrong.  Mede's 
Claris,  and  the  Commentary  attached  to  it,  have  had  great 
influence  on  subsequent  writers  ;  Faber's  Sacred  Calendar 
of  Prophecy  is  able  and  ingenious,  but  radically  wrong ; 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse,  and 
Bishop  Newton's  Remarks,  are  generally  incorrect.  Cun- 
ninghame  has  written  various  treatises  illustrative  of  the 
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Revelation  Apocalypse,  but  his  lucubration*  are  dark  and  doubtful. 

0  Woodho  use's  Commentary  is  prevaded  by  commendable 
Kwitw.^  c{i|igeTlce  an(j  sobriety,  tliough  he  has  greatly  deviated  from 
"~  the  right  mode  of  interpretation.  VVc  specially  recom- 
mend Hammond  and  Lee  (Six  Sermoni  on  the  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  London,  1830,  8vo).  English  apo- 
calyptic literature  ha*  of  late  years  greatly  accumulated  ; 
and  we  can  only  mention  the  following  :— Horn  Apocalyp- 
ticrc,  London,  1848  ;  Moses  Stuart,  A  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypte,  third  edition,  London,  1854,  a  voluminous  and 
exhaustive  treatise;  Albert  Barnes,  A  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  1831,  published  both  in  America  and 
i ;  Dcsprcz,  The  Apocalypse  fulfilled  in  the  Con- 
i  of  the  Mosaic  Economy,  and  the  coming  of  the 


Son  of  Man,  an  Answer  to  the  ''Apocalyptic  Sketches' 
and  "  The  End,"  by  Dr  Cummtng,  second  edition,  Lon- 
don,  1855. 

Revelation.    See  Theoloot. 

REVEREND,  a  title  of  respect  given  to  ecclesiastics. 
In  F.ngland,  bishops  arc  right  reverend,  and  archbishops 
most  reverend.  In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the 
bishops,  archbishops,  and  abbots  were  all  alike  most  reverend. 
In  Scotland,  the  clergy  individually  are  reverend,  a  synod  is 
rery  reverend,  and  the  General  Assembly  is  venerable. 

REVERSION,  in  the  law  of  England,  has  two  signifi- 
cations; the  one  of  which  is,  an  estate  left,  which  continues 
during  a  particular  state  in  being ;  and  the  other  is  the 
returning  of  the  land,  after  the  particular  estate  is  ended ; 
and  it  is  further  said  to  be  an  interest  in  landa  when  the 
possession  of  it  fails,  or  where  the  estate,  which  was  for  a 
time  parted  with,  returns  to  the  grantcrs  or  their  heirs. 
But  according  to  the  usual  definition  of  a  reversion,  it  is 
the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  granter,  after  a  parti- 
cular estate  granted  away  ceases,  continuing  in  the  granter 
of  such  an  estate. 

The  difference  between  a  remainder  and  a  reversion 
consists  in  this,  that  the  remainder  may  belong  to  any  man 
except  the  granter ;  whereas  the  reversion  returns  to  him 
who  conveyed  the  lands. 

Reversion,  in  annuities.   See  Annuities*. 

REVIEW,  the  name  ordinarily  employed  by  literary 
usage  to  designate  that  species  of  periodical  publication 
containing  a  collection  of  critical  essays.  The  first  review, 
properly  so  called,  was  the  Journal  des  Savans,  commenced 
at  Paris  on  the  30th  May  1665.  The  most  noted  modern 
French  journals  of  this  class  are  the  Revue  Francaise  and 
Dei  Deux  Mondes.  The  French  "  revues"  are  conducted 
on  a  different  plan  from  the  English.  With  the  former  the 
form  of  a  review  is  not  preserved,  tales,  poetry,  &c,  being  ad- 
mitted indiscriminately;  and  the  name  of  the  contributor 
must  be  attached.  The  first  publication  of  this  kind  in  Eng- 
land was  the  Monthly  Review,  begun  in  1749.  However,  it 
*a<  reserved  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  commenced  in 
1802,  and  the  Quarterly,  in  1809,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  criticism.  Since  the  beginning  almost  of  the  present 
century  the  review  has  been  the  favourite  organ  of  alt  sects 
and  parties  for  disseminating  their  peculiar  views  on  reli- 
gion, politics,  or  literature.  For  the  most  part,  the  leading 
reviews  appear  quarterly,  although  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  increasing  of  having  monthly,  or  in  some  cases  weekly 
reviews.  A  good  specimen  of  the  latter  species  of  journal 
is  to  be  had  in  the  Saturday  Review  ( 1 856).  The  pre- 
vailing period,  however,  of  publishing  the  review  is  quar- 
terly ;  and  all  the  principal  organs  of  that  class  published 
at  the  present  day,  viz.,  the  Edinburgh  (1802),  Quarterly 
(IS09),  North  American  (1815),  Westminster  (1824), 
Southern  American  (1828),  Calcutta  ( 1 843),  North  British 
(1814).  British  Quarterly  (1844),  Motional  (1855),  Bent- 
ley's  (1S59>,  and  a  number  of  others,  are  of  this  description. 
In  England  the  management  of  a  review  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  editor,  the  publisher  being  alone  resjxmsible  in 
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all  monetary  affairs  connected  with  the  publication.    The  Revolution 
articles  are  for  the  most  part  anonymous ;  and  the  reviewer  D 
confines  himself,  although  not  very  strictly,  to  the  produc-  8«w"h- 
tion  of  a  review  or  general  essay  on  some  work  or  works,  V"""V~-/ 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  article,  which  he  either  notices  in 
detail,  or  w  hich  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  his 
subject.    The  pay  of  writers  in  reviews  is  various,  depend- 
ing on  the  means  of  ihe  review,  and  likewise  on  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  editor.    In  Germany  reviews  have  taken 
even  a  deeper  root  than  in  England;  and  the  Gottinger 
Getehrfe  Anzeige  which  is  the  oldest  publication  of  the 
kind,  still  maintains  a  high  character. 
REVOLUTION  of  1688.    See  Britain. 
REVOLVER.    See  Guk-Makjso. 
REWA  CACNTA,  a  division  of  India,  Guzerat,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  lying  between  N.  Lat.  21.  2; 


by  the  eollectorates  of 
following  states : — 


and  Sura.    It  comprises  the 


Nun*. 

MiU*. 

Uon. 

LLcrf  niif- 

Annual 
•mount  or 

Tribal*, 
or  otlt#r 

1  "»"■!  . 

Mill  tar; 
flaaoore**. 

870 
600 
10S9 
1650 
426 
376 

64,390 
37,000 
78,366 
122.100 
31.450 
27,730 

k 

6765 
4000 
7400 
10,397 
2000 

t. 

1200 
1920 
1050 
6000 
700 
6761 

211 
150 
438 
384 
140 

Loonswsrra  ... 

Mewui  chiefs.. 
Total  

4879 

301,046 

1 17,631 

Barrecah  is  tributary  to  the  British,  whose  protection  it 
enjoys;  Ixxmawarra  is  protected  by  the  British,  and  tribu- 
tary to  Scindia  and  the  Guicowar ;  Soauth  is  protected  by 
the  British,  and  tributary  to  Scindia;  the  others  in  like 
manner  tributary  to  the  Guicowar. 

REWAH,  or  Bagiielcund,  an  independent  state  of 
India,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  British  districU  of  Alla- 
habad and  Mirzapore,  E.  by  the  latter  and  the  native  state 
Korea,  S.  by  the  British  districU  of  Sohagepoor  and  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda,  and  W.  by  that  of  Saugor  and  Ncrbudda 
and  by  Bundelcund,  lying  between  N.  Lat.  23.  20.  and 
25.  10.,  E.  Long.  80.  40.  and  82.  52;  length,  from  E.  to 
Wn  about  1 40  miles ;  breadth,  1 20 ;  area,  9827  square  miles. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  country,  its  western  and  north- 
western portion,  is  occupied  with  hills,  rising  in  three  suc- 
cessive terraces  from  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  first  of 
these  averages  from  500  to  530  feet  high,  the  second  from 
900  to  1200  feet,  and  the  third  attains  a  still  greater  height. 
Sandstone,  limestone,  schist,  and  quartz  are  the  principal 
geological  constituents  of  the  hills.  Most  of  Rewah  be- 
longs to  the  valley  of  the  Son,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges, 
which  flows  through  the  country  in  an  irregular  course 
generally  towards  the  N.  and  E.,  receiving  from  the  left 
the  Mahanuddee,  and  various  smaller  streams  from  both 
sides.  The  north-western  portion  is  very  well  cultivated, 
and  produces  large  crops ;  wheat,  barley,  and  peas  being 
chiefly  raised.  Cattle  and  sheep  arc  kept  in  large  numbers. 
Much  of  the  surface,  however,  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and 
a  great  part  is  occupied  by  wood,  which  furnishes  timber 
to  the  British  districU  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The 
inhabitants  are  Rajpoots,  and  of  the  Brahminicaf  religion ; 
they  are  governed  by  a  rajah,  who  is  bound  by  treaty,  since 
1813,  to  receive  a  permanent  British  agent.  His  revenue 
is  estimated  at  L 500,000,  and  his  military  force 
8000  men.    Pop.  1,200,000. 
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Reynold*.  The  capital  is  a  town  of  (he  fame  name,  on  the  Beher, 
wv—-'  an  affluent  of  the  Tons,  which  flows  into  the  Ganges,  131 
miles  S.W.  of  Allaliabad.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  two 
lofty  and  thick  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  the  large 
ruinous  palace  of  the  raiah  by  a  third  of  similar  construc- 
tion. It  is  a  mean  and  pc 
lion  of  7000. 

REYNOLDS,  Sra  Joshua,  a  celebrated  English  painter, 
was  born  at  l'lympton,  a  small  town  in  Devonshire,  on  the 
16th  July  1723.  His  father  was  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
also  master  of  the  grammar  school ;  and  being  a  man  of 
learning  and  philanthropy,  he  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  to  whom  he  was  known.  Such  a  man,  it  will  natu- 
rally be  supposed,  was  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds  of  his  children,  amongst  whom  his  son  Joshua  shone 
conspicuous,  by  displaying  at  a  very  early  period  a  supe- 
riority of  genius  and  the  rudiments  of  a  correct  taste. 
At  an  early  age  he  grew  passionately  fond  of  painting,  and, 
by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  theory  of  that  art,  was  de- 
termined to  make  it  his  profession  through  life.  At  his 
own  earnest  request,  therefore,  he  was  removed  to  London ; 
and  about  the  year  1 742  became  a  pupil  to  Hudson,  a  De- 
vonshire man,  who  was  the  most  eminent  painter  of  his 
day,  although  very  little  real  ability  was  implied  in  that 
distinction,  and  was  preceptor  to  several  who  afterwards 
excelled  in  the  art.  One  ol  the  first  advices  which  he  gave 
to  Reynolds  was  to  copy  carefully  Guercino's  drawings. 
This  was  done  with  such  skill  that  many  of  the  copies  are 
said  to  be  now  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  as 
the  originals  of  that  very  great  master. 

About  the  year  1749  Reynolds  went  to  Italy  under 
the  auspices  and  in  the  company  of  Lord  (then  Commo- 
dore) Keppel,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  garden  of 
the  world,  this  magical  seat  of  the  arts,  he  failed  not  to  visit 
the  schools  of  the  great  masters,  to  study  the  productions 
of  different  ages,  and  to  contemplate  with  unwearied  atten- 
tion the  various  beauties  which  are  characteristic  of  each. 
His  labour  here,  as  has  been  observed  of  another  painter, 
was  "  the  labour  of  love,  not  the  task  of  the  hireling  j"  and 
bow  much  he  profited  by  it  is  known  to  all  Europe. 

Having  remained  about  two  years  in  Italy,  and  studied 
the  language  as  well  as  the  arts  of  the  country  with  great 
success,  be  returned  to  England,  improved  by  travel  and 
refined  by  education.  On  the  road  to  London  from  the 
port  where  he  landed,  he  accidentally  found  in  the  inn 
where  he  lodged  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage ;  and  was  so 
taken  with  the  charms  of  composition  and  the  masterly  de- 
lineation of  character  displayed  in  that  performance,  that, 
having  begun  to  read  it  whilst  leaning  with  his  arm  on  the 
chimney-piece,  he  continued  in  that  attitude,  insensible  of 
pain,  till  he  was  hardly  able  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  head. 
The  admiration  of  the  work  naturally  led  him  to  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  it*  author,  who  continued  one  of  hi*  most 
sincere  admirers  and  warmest  friends  till  1784,  when  they 


were  separated  bv  death 
The  first  thing  that 
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to  his  native  country  was  a  full-length  portrait  of  Commo- 
dore Keppel,  which  in  the  polite  circles  was  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  highest  encomium,  and  testified  to  what  a  de- 
gree of  eminence  he  had  arrived  in  his  profession.  This 
was  followed  by  a  portrait  of  Lord  Edgccumbc  and  a  few 
others,  which  at  once  introduced  him  to  the  first  business 
in  portrait-painting ;  and  that  branch  of  the  art  he  culti- 
vated with  such  success  as  will  for  ever  establish  his  fame 
with  all  descriptions  of  refined  society.  Having  painted 
some  of  the  first-rate  beauties  of  the  age,  the  polite  world 
flocked  to  see  the  graces  and  the  charms  of  his  pencil ;  and 
he  soon  became  the  most  fashionable  painter,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  Europe.  He  has  indeed  preserved 
the  resemblance  of  so  many  illustrious  characters  that  we 
feel  the  less  regret  for  his  having  left  behind  him  so  few 
historical  paintings ;  though  what  he  has  done  in  that  way 
shows  him  to  have  been  qualified  to  excel  in  both  depart- 
ments.' The  only  landscape,  perhaps,  which  he  ever 
painted,  except  those  beautiful  and  chaste  ones  which  com- 
pose the  backgrounds  of  many  of  his  portraits,  is  a  "  View  on 
the  Thames  from  Richmond,"  which  in  1784  was  exhibited 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Painting  and  Design  in 
Liverpool. 

In  1764  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  pro- 
moter of  that  club  which,  having  long  existed  without  a 
name,  became  at  last  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Literary  Club.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  he  was 
appointed  president ;  and  his  acknowledged  excellence  in 
his  profession  made  the  appointment  acceptable  to  all  the 
lovers  of  art-  To  add  to  the  dignity  of  this  new  institution, 
hi*  Majesty  conferred  on  the  president  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  Sir  Joshua  delivered  his  first  discourse  at  the 
opening  of  the  academy  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
January  1 769.  The  merit  of  that  discourse  has  been  uni- 
versally admitted  among  painters;  and  it  contains  some 
directions  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  prosecuting  their 
studies,  to  which  every  student  of  every  art  would  do  wdl 
to  pay  attention.  "  I  would  chiefly  recommend,"  says  he, 
"  that  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  rules  of  art,  as  established 
by  the  practice  of  the  great  masters,  should  be  exacted  from 
the  young  students.  That  those  models  which  have  passed 
through  the  approbation  of  ages  should  be  considered  by 
them  as  perfect  and  infallible  guides ;  as  subjects  for  their 
imitation,  not  their  criticism.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  the 
only  efficacious  method  of  making  a  progress  in  the  arts  ; 
and  that  he  who  sets  out  with  doubting  will  find  life  finished 
before  he  becomes  master  of  the  rudiments.  For  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  he  who  begins  by  presuming 
on  his  own  sense  has  ended  his  studies  as  soon  as  he  has 
commenced  them.  Every  opportunity,  therefore,  should 
be  taken  to  discountenance  that  false  and  vulgar  opinion, 
that  rules  are  the  fetters  of  genius.  They  are  fetters  only 
to  men  of  no  genius  ;  as  that  armour  which  upon  the  strong 
an  ornament  and  a  defence,  upon  the  weak  and 
into  a  load,  and  cripple*  the  body  which  it 
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1  As  the  lovers  of  painting  mty  wish  to  have  a  catalogue  of  this  great  master's  historical  pieces,  we  subjoin  the  following: — Hope 
nursing  Love ;  Venus  chutiaing  Cupid  for  having  learned  to  cut  account* ;  Count  Ugolino  in  the  Dangeon  ;  the  Calling  of  Samuel ; 
Ariadne ;  a  Captain  of  Banditti  ,  a  Beggar  Boy  ,  a  Lady  in  the  character  of  St  Agnee  ;  Thais ;  Dionyaiu*  the  Areopegite ;  an  Infant 
Jupiter ;  Mtiter  Crewe  In  the  character  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  Death  of  Dido ;  a  Child  asleep ;  Cupid  sleeping ;  Covent  Garden  Cupid  ; 
Cupid  In  the  Clouds  ;  Cupids  painting ;  a  Boy  laughing ;  Muter  Herbert  in  the  character  of  Bacchus ;  Hebe ;  Mia*  Meyer  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Hebe ;  Madonna,  a  head  ;  the  Blackguard  Mercury  ;  a  little  Boy  (Samuel)  praying ;  an  old  Man  reading ;  Love  looting  the  tone  of 
Beauty  ;  the  Children  in  the  Wood ;  Cleopatra  dissolving  the  Pearl ;  Garrlrk  in  the  character  of  Kltely ;  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy ;  Mrs  Abingdon  in  the  character  of  Comedy ;  a  Child  aurrounded  by  Guardian  Angela ;  Miss  Beaaelerc  in  the  character  of 
Speneer'*  Una  ;  Resignation ;  the  Ducheu  of  Manchester  in  the  character  of  Diana ;  Lady  lUake  in  the  character  of  J  two ;  Mr*  Sheridan 
in  toe  character  of  8t  Cecilia ;  Edwin,  from  Beattie's  Umttrtl ;  the  Nativity,  Four  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  fur 
the  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford  ;  the  Studious  Boy  ;  a  Bacchante  ;  a  daughter  of  Lord  W.  Gordon  as  an  Angel ;  the  Holy 
Family  ;  the  Cottager*,  from  Thornton ;  the  Vettal ;  the  Careful  ghepherdea* ;  a  Gipay  telling  Fortune* ;  the  infant  Hercuiea  strangling 
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Each  succeeding  year,  on  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
Sir  Joshua  delivered  to  the  students  a  discourse  of  equal 
merit  with  this ;  and  perhaps  «  p  do  not  hazard  too  much 
when  we  say  that,  from  the  whole  collected,  the  lover  of 
belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts  will  acquire  juster  notion* 
of  what  is  meant  by  taste  in  general,  and  better  rides  for 
acquiring  a  correct  taste,  than  from  multitudes  of  those 
volumes  which  have  been  professedly  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he 
expended  about  L.  1000  on  the  purchase  of  paintings,  which, 
having  been  taken  from  the  different  monasteries  and  reli- 
gious houses  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  were  then  exposed 
to  sale  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  Gains- 
borough and  he  had  engaged  to  paint  each  other's  portraits  ; 
and  the  canvas  for  both  being  actually  stretched,  Sir  Joshua 
gave  one  sitting  to  his  distinguished  rival ;  but,  to  the  regret 
of  every  admirer  of  the  art,  the  unexpected  death  af  the 
latter  prevented  all  further  progress. 

In  1 790  he  was  anxiously  desirous  to  procure  the  vacant 
professorship  of  perspective  in  the  academy  for  Bononi, 
an  Italian  architect;  but  that  artist  not  having  been  yet 
elected  an  associate,  was  of  course  no  academician,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  him  to  these  situations  in  order 
to  qualify  him  for  being  a  professor.  Gilpin  being  his 
competitor  for  the  associateship,  the  numbers  on  the  ballot 
proved  equal,  when  the  president  by  his  casting-vote  decided 
the  eleetion  in  favour  of  his  friend,  who  was  thereby  ad- 
vanced so  far  towards  the  professorship.  Soon  after  this, 
an  academic  seat  being  vacant.  Sir  Joshua  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  obtain  it  for  Bononi;  but  rinding  himself  out- 
voted by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  he  quitted  the  chair 
with  great  dissatisfaction,  and  next  day  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  academy  a  formal  resignation  of  the  office,  which 
for  twenty-one  years  he  had  tilled  with  honour  to  himself 
•nd  his  country.  His  indignation,  however,  subsiding,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the  chair, 
w  hich  within  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  again  desirous  to  quit 
for  a  better  reason. 

Finding  a  disease  of  languor,  occasioned  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  to  which  he  had  tor  some  lime  been  sub- 
ject, increaae  upon  him,  and  daily  expecting  the  total  loss 
of  sight,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  academy,  intimating  his 
intention  to  resign  the  office  of  president  on  account  of 
bodily  infirmities,  which  disabled  him  from  executing  the 
duties  of  it  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  academicians  re- 
ceived this  intelligence  with  the  respectful  concern  due  to 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  their  president ;  and  either  then 
did  enter,  or  designed  to  enter,  into  a  resolution,  honour- 
able to  all  parties,  namely,  that  a  deputation  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  academy  should  wait  upon  him,  and  inform 
him  of  their  wi*h  that  the  authority  and  privileges  of  the 
of  president  might  be  his  during  his  life;  declaring 
willingness  to  permit  the  performance  of  any  of  its 
which  might  be  irksome  to  him  by  a  deputy. 
From  this  period  Sir  Joshua  never  painted  more.  The 
last  effort  of  his  pencil  was  the  portrait  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  which  was  executed  in  his  best  style,  and  shows  that 
his  fancy,  his  imagination,  and  his  other  gTcat  powers  in  the 
art  which  he  prolcsscd,  remained  unabated  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  When  the  last  touches  were  given  to  this  picture, 
"  The  h»nd  of  Reynolds  fell,  to  rue  no  more." 

On  Thursday  the  23d  February  1792  the  world  was  de- 
prived of  this  amiable  man  and  excellent  artist,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years;  a  man  than  whom  no  one,  according 
to  Johnson,  had  passed  through  life  with  more  observation 
of  men  and  manners.  The  following  character  of  him  is 
said  to  be  the  production  of  Mr  Burke : — 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his  time ;  he  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the 
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other  glories  of  his  country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility, 
in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great  masters  of  the  re- 
nowned ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them  ;  for  he 
communicated  to  that  description  of  the  art  in  which  Eng- 
li«h  artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a 
dignity,  derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even 
those  who  professed  them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not 
always  preserve  when  they  delineated  individual  nature. 
His  portraits  remind  the  spectator  of  the  invention  of  his- 
tory and  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In  painting  portrait* 
he  appears  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  platform,  but  to  de- 
scend to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paintings  illustrate 
his  lesson*,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  be  derived  from  hi* 
paintings.  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  pro- 
found and  penetrating  philosopher.  In  full  happiness  of 
foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the  expert  in  art 
and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  great,  caressed 
by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished  poets, 
his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour  never  forsook 
him,  even  on  surprise  or  provocation  ;  nor  was  the  least 
degree  of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible  to  the  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  in  any  part  of  his  conduct  or  discnurse.  His 
talents  of  every  kind,  powerful  from  nature,  and  not  meanly 
cultivated  in  letters,  his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relation* 
and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a 
very  great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable 
which  will  be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too 
merit  not  to  excite  some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to 
provoke  any  enmity.  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can 
be  felt  with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow.'* 
(See  Abts,  Fine,  and  PAiimso.) 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  liave  been  written  by 
Jame*  Nnrthcote  and  by  Becchey,  and  very  recently  by 
William  Cotton.  Cotton  has  likewise  published  catalogue* 
illustrative  of  Sir  Joshua'*  art  (!8o9). 

RHABDOLOGY.    (See  Napier,  John.) 

RHADAMANTHUS  CPoio>a^«),  a  son  of  Zeu. 
and  Europa  according  to  Homer  (11.  xiv,  322),  and  ac- 
cording to  other*  a  ion  of  Hcplucstus  (Fau*.  viii.  33  §  2). 
Having  fled  from  his  brother  to  Beeotia,  be  there  mar- 
ried Alcmene,  and  led  •  life  of  such  signal  integrity  and 
justice  that  at  his  death  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  inlernal  regions,  and  had  his  abode  in 

RH.ETIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Europe,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Vindelicia,  on  the  E.  by  Noricum,  on  the  S. 
by  Italy,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  district  of  the  Helvctii.  It 
«as  a  most  romantic  territory.  The  Alpe*  Rhaeticas,  and 
Mon*  Adula  traversed  it  in  all  direction*.  Between  the 
offshoots  of  these  hills  lay  many  a  well-watered  pastoral 
valley.  The  pastures  were  covered  with  flocks ;  and  at  in- 
tervals there  appeared  those  vineyards  out  of  which  the 
favourite  wine  of  Augustus  was  produced.  The  Rhatians, 
w  hen  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans  shortly  before  the 
Christian  era.  were  chiefly  composed  of  fierce  Celtic  free- 
booters. They  struggled  savagely  with  the  legions  for 
their  mountain  homes.  The  very  women  shot  arrows  ;  and 
when  their  missiles  failed,  threw  their  children  in  the  face 
of  their  foes.  Yet  the  Rhtetians  lost  every  vestige  of  in- 
dependence. Their  armies  were  completely  routed  in 
15  B.C.  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  Their  language  not  long 
afterwards  was  displaced  by  the  Latin.  Their  country 
continued  to  be  a  Roman  province,  at  one  time  by  itself,  at 
another  time  in  conjunction  with  Vindelicia  (to  which  it 
then  extended  its  name).  Nor  after  the  fall  of  the  empire 
did  they  recover  their  liberty.  The  Ostrogoths  kept  them 
in  subjection  until  the  Boioarii  finally  settled  down  in 
their  country.  The  chief  town  in  Rhwtia  was  '"" 
(Trent). 
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RHAMNUS,  an  ancient  (own  of  Greece,  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  about  60  Madia  N.  from 
Marathon,  and  received  its  name  from  the  shrub  rhamnus, 
which  grew  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  fame  of  the  city 
was  chiefly  derived  from  it*  temple  of  Nemesis.  That 
edifice,  according  to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  was 
built  shortly  after  the  victory  of  Marathon,  and  was  adomed 
bv  Phidias  with  a  colossal  ima^e  of  the  patron  goddess. 
The  fragments  of  its  columns  and  great  statue  are  still  seen 
beyond  the  wall  of  the  ruined  city,  on  the  same  platform, 
with  the  remains  of  another  and  smaller  temple. 

RHAPSODIST  ('pat^tD&Ki  from'posTM,  J  string  together, 
and  <u&rj,  a  song),  is  strictly  one  who  strings  songs  together, 
and  is  usually  applied  to  a  class  of  persons  who  earned 
their  living  hy  reciting  the  poems  of  Homer.  These  poems 
came  accordingly  to  be  divided  into  certain  lengths  called 
rhapsodies, — that  is,  lays,  fyttes,  or  cantos.  (Liddell  and 
Scott's  Lexicon.)  In  modern  usage,  the  rhapsodist  is  one 
who  composes  rhapsodies,  or  collections  of  thoughts  into  a 
new  whole,  without  any  natural  connection  or  necessary  de- 
pendence. 

RHAZES,  or  Razes,  the  Latinized  name  of  Moham- 
med Ibn-Zakuria  Abu-Bekcr  Al-Razi,  a  most  distinguished 
Arabian  physician,  who  was  born  at  Rai,  in  the  province 
of  Khorassan,  about  8o2.  His  professional  studies  were 
not  begun  in  early  life.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  only 
known  as  a  dexterous  performer  on  the  guitar.  It  was  not 
until  he  was  beyond  forty  that  he  vigorously  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine  at  Bagdad.  Rhazes  then 
took  a  high  place  in  his  profession.  The  directorship  of 
the  famous  hospital  of  Bagdad  was  conferred  upon  him. 
Neighbouring  princes  frequently  applied  for  his  advice.  In 
particular,  Almansour  of  Khorassan  (in  honour  of  whom  he 
called  one  of  his  books  KtUib  Almansiuri),  liberally  patron- 
ized him.  His  fame  increased  until  he  was  reckoned  the 
most  learned  physician  of  his  clay.  He  had  mastered  phi- 
losophy, alchemy,  and  astronomy.  He  had  travelled  far  in 
quest  of  knowledge.  He  had  also  written  above  200 
treatises  on  prole*«ional  subjects.  A  characteristic  anec- 
dote is  told  regarding  the  close  of  the  life  of  Rhazes.  Hap- 
pening from  some  cause  not  sufficiently  ascertained  to  be 
struck  with  blindness,  he  called  in  a  surgeon  to  operate 
his  eyes.  The  operation  was  just  about  to  be  made, 
he  asked  the  surgeon  how  many  optic  membranes 
were.  The  surgeon  could  not  answer.  Upon  this 
he  would  not  allow  him  to  touch  his  eyes,  and  remained 
bhnd  till  his  death  in  932.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those 
works  of  Kha/es  which  have  been  translated  into  Latin  : — 
Litier  de  Seerttis  qui  Aphorismorvm  appellatur,  Bologna, 
1-189  j  Hati  seu  Continent,  in  2  vols,  folio,  Venice.  1509; 
Z,i6ri  Decern  ad  Almantorem,  folio,  Venice,  lolO  ;  and 
De  Yuriolis  et  Morbillis,  Arabice  et  Latine  ;  cura  et  un- 
pens!* Johannis  Channing,  in  8vo,  London,  1766.  An 
English  translation  of  this  last  work,  made  directly  from 
the  original  Arabic,  was  published  by  Dr  Grcenhill,  8vo, 
London,  1847. 

RHEGIUM  (the  modern  Reggio),  an  ancient  Greek 
city  in  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Sicilian  straits,  at  the  end 
of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  The  town  seems  to  have  been 
in  existence  before  the  historical  period,  but  iU  importance 
did  not  begin  till  the  eighth  century  B.C.  A  colony  from 
CI  ali  U,  along  with  some  exiles  from  Mcsscnia,  then  settled 
in  it,  and  commenced  to  form  themselves  gradually  into  a 
regular  corporation.  The  government  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  council  consisting  of  1000  Messenians.  The 
laws  of  Charondas  of  Cataua  were  afterwards  adopted  as  a 
constitution.  In  course  of  time  the  state  was  so  consoli- 
dated as  to  be  able  to  extend  its  sovereignty  over  the  small 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  prosperity  of  Rhegiuni, 
however,  received  a  still  greater  stimulus  after  Anaxilas 
had  established  a  tyranny  in  494  B.c.    Iu  foreign  policy 
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became  more  decidedly  aggressive.  Zancle,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  strait  was  subdued,  and  under  the  name  of 
Messana,  was  made  a  colony  of  the  Mcsscnians.  The  pro- 
montory of  Scylhruni  was  fortified  and  turned  into  a  naval 
station.  The  command  of  the  straits  was  thus  effectually 
maintained  against  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  At  the  same 
time,  the  state  enjoyed  great  internal  order.  The  tyrant 
Anaxilas  and  the  regent  Micylhus  ruled  in  succession  with 
great  justice  and  moderation.  It  was  not  until  the  acces- 
sion of  the  two  sons  of  Anaxilas  that  the  people  became 
turbulent,  and,  rising  in  rebellion,  overthrew  the  monarchy 
in  461  b.c.  In  399  b.c.  a  long  course  of  severe  disaster 
began  to  befall  Rhcgium.  Dionysius  the  Syracusan 
tyrant,  enraged  at  its  opposition  to  his  schemes  of  conquest, 
doomed  it  to  destruction.  Every  attempt  to  avert  his 
vengeance,  both  by  force  and  negotiation,  was  ultimately 
unsuccessful.  In  387  B.C.  he  starved  it  into  capitulation, 
massacred  or  sold  the  inhabitants,  and  levelled  the  houses 
with  the  dust.  It  is  true  that  the  city  was  shortly  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  regained,  in  course  of  time,  a  great  part 
of  its  prosperity  ;  but  it  was  only  to  meet  with  another  cala- 
mity. In  2H0  B.C.,  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Pyrrhus, 
King  of  Epiius,  the  citizens  applied  to  the  Romans  for  as- 
sistance. The  request  was  granted,  and  4000  Campanians 
were  sent  to  garrison  the  town.  These  ruthless  soldiers 
had  not  been  long  there  before  they  rose  against  the  in- 
habitants. They  slew  all  the  men,  fortified  themselves 
within  the  town,  and  were  not  reduced  till  ten  years  after- 
wards. During  the  subsequent  period  of  ancient  history, 
Ilhegium,  though  still  retaining  its  importance,  continued 
subject  to  foreign  dominion.  As  long  as  Rome  was  supreme 
in  Italy,  it  acknowledged  the  sway  of  that  city.  After  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  it  passed  through  the  hands 
of  various  conquerors,  until  it  was  taken  and  made  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Robert  Guiacard  in 
1060.   (See  Regcio.) 

RHEIMS,  or  ueims,  a  town  of  France,  the  largest,  but 
not  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Marne,  stands  in  a 
plain  amid  vine-covered  hills,  on  the  Ve»le,  an  affluent  of 
the  Aisne,  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chalons,  and  82  E.N.E.  of 
Paris.  It  is  encircled  by  a  moat  and  ramparts,  which  have 
been  planted  with  trees,  and  now  form  an 
lie  walk.  The  four  ancient  gates  once  bore  the 
of  Mars,  Venus,  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  first  of  them 
consists  of  a  triumphal  arch,  whose  graceful  Corinthian 
columns  contrast  beautifully  with  the  Gothic  structures 
about  it.  A  modern  gate  was  opened  beside  it  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  another  was  opened  in  honour  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  1774.  Though  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
France,  the  streets  of  Rheims  do  not  in  general  present  that 
picturesque  appearance  which  often  accompanies  antiquity ; 
some  of  them  indeed  are  quite  modern.  The  houses, 
seldom  more  than  one  or  two  storeys  high,  have  a  very  dull 
and  uniform  aspect.  The  great  glory  of  the  place  is  the 
cathedral  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  France,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  most  magnificent  church  north 
of  the  Alps.  It  was  built  by  Robert  de  Coucy  (1212-41), 
but  its  towers  are  still  unfinished,  so  as  to  detract  from  the 
perfection  of  the  building.  Nothing  is  more  striking  about 
the  exterior  than  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  many  statues  and  other  ornaments 
with  which  it  is  profusely  embellished.  The  interior  has 
much  resemblance  to  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  only  it 
is  bolder  and  simpler,  much  more  so  than  the  exterior  ;  but 
the  exceedingly  brilliant  painted  glass  in  the  windows 
throws  over  the  whole  "a  dim  religious  light,"  which  su|h 
plies  the  place  of  more  elaborate  decorations.  There  are 
few  monuments  in  the  cathedral  now  ;  the  most  remarkable 
In  a  white  marble  sarcophagus  of  Jovinus,  an  ancient 
prelect  of  Rheims.  The  abbey  of  St  Iiemi  is  older  than 
the  cathedral,  having  been  buUt  partly  in  the  eleventh  and 
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partly  in  the  twelfth  century ;  partly  too  at  later  epochs, 
so  that  it  is  a  curious  medley  of  different  styles.  Much 
injury,  now  quite  rqiaired,  was  done  to  it  at  the  Revolution  : 
id  nobles  were  torn  up  from  its  vault*  ;  and 
the  Sainte  Ampoule,  the  heaven-descended  oil-flusk  for 
anointing  the  regal  heads  of  France,  was  publicly  broken  in 
pieces,  though  a  fragment  of  it  mysteriously  re-appeared  at 
tile  coronation  of  Charles  X.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome 
modern  building,  with  a  statue  of  I  ..mis  XIII.  in  front.  A 
theatre,  college,  public  library,  and  various  schools  arc 
among  the  establishments  of  the  town.  The  chief  manu- 
facture is  that  of  woollen  cloth,  which  has  its  centre  here ; 
hosiery,  soap,  candles,  biscuits,  and  gingerbread  are  also 
produced  ;  and  dyeing,  brewing,  tanning,  &c  are  carried 
on.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is  the  wine  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  but  besides  this,  agricultural  produce,  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs  arc  exported  here.  Besides  being  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  Rheims  contains  courts  of  law  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  J  ulius  Cesar  the 
town  was  called  Durocoriorum,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Kemi,  a  native  tribe,  from  whom  the  modem  name  is  de- 
rived. Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance, the  capital  of  Belgica  Secunda,  adorned  with  tine 
buildings,  and  probably  the  seat  of  a  school  of  learning. 
Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  and  the  cathe- 
dral founded  in  the  fourth  century.  Soon  after,  the  bar- 
barian hordes  invaded  Gaul ;  but  in  496  Clovi*  and  his 
Franks  were  converted  and  baptized  here.  The  cathedral 
of  Rheims  has  been  the  scene  of  the  consecration  of  most  of 
the  French  monarch*,  from  Philip  Augustus  in  1 1 79,  till 
that  of  Charles  X.  Of  these  ceremonies,  probably  none 
I iad  been  more  interesting  than  that  which  took  place  in 
1429,  when  Charles  VII.  was  crowned  here  ;  Joan  of  Arc, 
bearing  her  sacred  banner,  kneeling  with  tears  of  joy  before 
the  sovereign  whom  she  had  restored  to  bis  throne.  The 
town  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1814,  but  before  thev 
had  been  in  possession  many  hours  Napoleon  came  down 
upon  them,  and  gained  here  one  of  his  last  successes  before 
victory  deserted  his  standards.  Rheims  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  statesman  Colbert  and  the  Abbe  Pluche. 
Pop.  (1856)  48,350. 

RHENANUS,  Heatls,  one  of  the  revivers  of  learn- 
ing in  Germany,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  butcher,  and 
was  born  at  Schlettstadt  in  1485.  From  his  youth  I 
the  greatest  facilities  for  , 
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upwards, 
enjoyed 


by  him^  He  studied  atj'aris  underthe  able^ 

time  at  Basel,  h>  the  learned  society  of  Erasmus  and  Ge-  , 
leniu*.  His  succession  to  his  father's  fortune  in  1520  in- 
creased  his  advantages.  Retiring  to  his  native  city,  he  was 
enabled  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  exclusively  to 
the  quiet  and  congenial  pursuits  of  his  study.  The  result 
of  this  propitious  career  was,  that  Rhenanus  at  his  death, 
in  1547,  left  a  long  list  of  publications.  Among  these  was 
the  Editio  Primctpi  of  Paterculus,  the  manuscript  of 
which  he  discovered  in  the  monasters  '  of  Murbach.  There 
was  also  an  original  work  entitled  lierum  Germanicarum 
Libri  Trei,  folio,  Basel,  1531,  a  work  which  lias  been  often 
reprinted. 

RHENUS.   See  Rhine. 

RHETICUS,  or  RhjBticus,  the  surname  which  George 
Joachim  derived,  from  having  been  a  native  of  that  part  of 
the  Tyrol  which  was  anciently  the  territory  of  the  Hliarti. 
This  eminent  scholar  was  born  at  Feldkirch  in  1514,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  elementary  mathematics  at 
Wittenberg  in  1537.  Hi*  first  appearance  before  the  pub- 
lic was  in  the  character  of  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  the 
newly-broached  opinions  of  Copernicus.  No  sooner  had 
he  adopted  the.se  opinions  than,  resigning  his  chair,  he  re- 
paired to  Frauenberg  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  great  pro- 
mulgator. All  his  energy  was  forthwith  devoted  to  the 
new  system.  His  aid  was  given  in  completing  it.  His 
pen  was  employed  in  advocating  it.  His  power  of  per- 
suasion was  used  to  get  its  founder  to  lay  it  before  the  pub- 
lic Nor  did  he  desist  when  it  was  ready  for  the  press. 
Receiving  the  manuscript  he  superintended  the  printing, 
and  placed  the  new  work  in  the  hand  of  the  expiring 
author.  Rheticus  now  commenced  his  great  treatise, 
Opus  Palatinum  de  Triangulit.  It  exacted  from  him  the 
most  arduous  and  the  most  patient  labour.  He  continued 
to  work  at  it,  while  he  occupied  his  old  chair  at  Witten- 
berg, while  he  taught  mathematics  at  Leipsic,  and  while 
he  travelled  over  different  parts  of  the  Continent.  His 
toil  was  not  yet  over  when  he  died  in  Hungary  in  1576. 
The  Opus  Patatimum  of  Rheticus  was  published  by  Otho 
in  1596,  and  was  found  to  contain  the  most  extensive  tri- 
gonometrical table  that  had  hitherto  appeared.  This  table 
was  rendered  still  more  complete  by  Pitiscus,  the  learned 
philologist,  and  published  under  the  name  of  Thesaurus 
Afat/urmattcus,  folio,  1613. 


RHETORIC. 


Opinions  as  !•  The  name  Rhetoric  is  exceedingly  flexible.  In  any 
to  t>*  just  sense  it  signifies  the  theory  of  certain  processes  of 
function  of  communication,  all  of  which  have  language  lor  their 
rhetoric,  instrument. 

When,  again,  idea*  expressible  by  language  are  thought 
worthy  of  being  made  communicable  both  widely  and 
permanently,  the  expression  of  them  is  recorded,  and  con- 
stitutes what  may  rightly  be  called  a  literary  work.  The 
literary  character  is  stamped  on  such  works,  more  or  less 
deeply,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  recorded  ;  whatever  may 
have  been  the  occasion  that  gave  them  birth,  and  whether 
it  may  have  been  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear  that  they  were 
in  die  first  instance  addressed.  Works  so  preserved,  be- 
sides being  the  only  specimens  accessible  to  patient  criti- 
cism, are  reasonably  presumed  to  be  the  best  in  their  several 
kinds :  from  the  study  of  them,  accordingly,  arc  deduced 
systematic  expositions  of  the  laws  governing  the  processes 
which  they  severally  exemplify ;  and  such  law*  are  justly 
held  to  be  binding  on  all  similar  processes,  even  though 
they  should  assert  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  literary  record. 
The  processes,  therefore,  which  rhctc 


piuee  in  ine  literary  return, 
i  rhetoric  aims  at  analysing, 


may  correctly  be  described  as  being  Literary.  Ought  we, 
however,  to  place  under  that  name  the  whole  theory  of 
literature — the  theory  of  each  and  all  of  its  departments  ? 
If  we  ought  not,  between  what  points  is  the  line  of  exten- 
sion to  be  drawn  ?  The  name,  like  every  other  that  ha* 
long  been  in  use,  suggest*  to  every  one  certain  precise 
idea* ;  and  to  these,  for  the  avoidance  of  confusion,  due 
deference  must  be  paid  in  any  technical  meaning  that  is  to 
be  attached  to  it. 

When  Rhetoric  is  said  to  be  the  Theory  of  Eloquence, 
a  description  is  offered  which  will  be  accepted  pretty  gene- 
rally. It  leads  us  promptly  to  a  limitation  of  the  sphere. 
If  rhetoric,  theorizing  admittedly  processes  which  arc 
literary,  exhaust*  the  theory  of  literature,  poetry  must  be 
held  to  be  a  species  of  eloquence.  But  the  word  eloquence 
can  hardly  by  any  one  be  taken  in  a  meaning  so  wide  as  to 
make  this  inclusion  natural,  or  to  save  a  theory  which 
it  from  the  risk   of  frequent  misapprehension. 

,  we  limit  the  name  eloquence  to  an 
lot  altogether  be  prevented  from  embar- 
rassing the  expression  of  rhetorical  doctrines :  we  are  apt 


rly,  in 
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one-  (0  confine  it  exclusively  to  compositions  of  an  imaginative 
,  or  passionate  cast.    Within  this  narrowed  meaning  there 
lies  yet  another,  which  restricts  the  name  to  spoken  ora- 
tory ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to  mislead. 

As  to  the  function  of  rhetoric,  accordingly,  there  have 
been  entertained  diverse  opinions.  The  principal  of  these 
are  four.  These,  however,  as  it  will  immediately  appear, 
are  practically  brought,  by  inevitable  short-comings  in  the 
analysis,  within  shorter  distances  from  each  other  than  they 
may  at  first  seem  to  hold. 

fn  the  first  place,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  the 
whole  theory  ot  literature  or  literary  composition.  This 
view  guides  the  outline  of  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhe- 
toric i  although  the  treatise,  left  incomplete,  hardly  carric* 
the  analysis  of  poetry  further  than  a  few  hints  on  style. 
It  has  already  been  said  tltat  this  widest  meaning  of  the 
term  is  inadmissible. 

Secondly,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  the  theory  of  all 
kinds  of  literature  that  arc  not  poetical.  Eloquence  being 
tliat  which  is  theorized  in  rhetoric,  the  whole  realm  of 
literature  is  in  this  Tiew  distributed  into  two  provinces, 
designable  severally  as  eloquence  and  poetry. — It  is  well 
to  say,  thus  early,  that  this  is  a  just  distribution ;  but  only 
with  the  proviso,  that  the  two  provinces  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  according  to  a  sound  principle.  Literary 
works  should  be  disposed,  primarily,  according  to  their 
several  purposes  j  since  it  is  the  character  of  the  purpose 
that  determines  for  a  process  its  paramount  laws.  Elo- 
quence and  poetry,  then,  are  separated  by  difference  of 
purpose.  All  literary  processes  having  a  certain  purpose 
are  correctly  comprehended  under  the  name  Poetry.  To 
cover  all  literary  processes  having  any  other  purtwsc,  no 
apter  name  can  be  found  llian  Eloquence  ;  and  the  theo- 
rizing of  all  such  processes  is  embraced  correspondingly 
under  the  name  of  Rhetoric— A  caution,  however, 
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style,  the  consequences  of  the  vicious  assumption  have  not  Introdao- 
becn  brought  into  a  prominence  sufficient  to  secure  their  tlo°- 
dctcction.  ^""v^^ 

In  each  of  the  two  views  which  are  still  to  be  described, 
rhetoric  is  treated  as  being  specifically  and  properly  the 
theory  of  oratory.  The  forms  and  conditions  of  public 
speaking  are  assumed  as  data ;  and  kinds  of  eloquence 
which  are  addressed  exclusively  to  the  eye  of  the  reader, 
either  receive  no  notice  or  supply  but  occasional  illustration. 
Within  those  limits  this  question  is  raised : — whether  all 
oratorical  processes  should  be  analysed,  or  only  certain  of 
them  ?  Oratory  may  aim  at  no  further  effect  than  the 
generation  of  belief  or  explicit  knowledge,  through  asser- 
tion or  argumentation,  or  both  ;  and  the  processes  available 
for  this  purpose  may  be  said  to  constitute  argumentative 
eloquence.  Again,  those  processes  being  pre  supposed, 
oratory  may  aim  at  the  generation  of  desire  and  volition, 
through  the  representation  of  emotive  images ;  and  the 
relative  processes  may  be  said  to  constitute  persuasive 
eloquence.  Many  rhetoricians  have  treated  processes  of 
both  kinds :  many  have  restricted  their  field  to  the  latter 
of  the  two. 

Thirdly,  then,  there  have  been  included,  under  the  name 
of  rhetoric,  the  theories  both  of  argumentative  »nd  of 
persuasive  oratory,  no  immediate  cognizance  being  taken 
of  any  other  processes.  This  was  the  view  prevalent,  with 
perhaps  no  exception,  among  the  Greek  and  Roman 
theorist* ;  it  was  especially  adopted  both  by  Aristotle  and 
by  Cicero.    It  is  thus  that  the  function  of  rhetoric  is  de- 


termined by  Archbishop  Whately. 
Fourthly,  rhetoric  has  been  con 


here  be  given,  and  pressed  very  emphatically.  The  two- 
fuld  distribution  of  the  whole  range  of  literature  becomes 
utterly  deceptive,  and  precludes  the  construction  of  a  true 
theory  for  either  department,  when  it  is  founded,  as  it  has 
been  oftcner  than  not,  on  a  principle  which  ought  to  yield 
onlv  lower  stc|w  of  classification,— namely,  that  of  form. 
This  is  the  principle  which  is  adopted  when  all  literary 
compositions  are  divided  into  two  kind*,  poetry  and  prose ; 
for  the  name  poetry  is  thus  intended  to  cover  all  literary 
works  written  in  verse,  and  to  exclude  all  others.  The 
just  contrary  of  |>roie  is  not  poetry,  but  verse  :  the  two  are 
merely  names  for  forms  into  which  words  may  be  thrown. 
Whether  a  work  is  poetical  or  not  is  a  question  to  be  de- 
termined by  its  purpose  :  it  may  not  be  poetical,  although 
its  language  is  metrically  modulated  ;  it  may  be  |K>etka), 
although  its  language,  not  having  such  modulation,  must  be 
called  prose.  It  is  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  prose  is  not, 
and  cannot  rightly  be,  adopted  as  the  form  of  jwctry  which 
is  designed  to  be  either  pure  or  elevated  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  language  is  metrical  in  all  works  which  are  currently 
and  universally  called  poetical.  So,  contrariwise,  in  all 
nations  and  times  that  yield  works  calling  for  criticism, 
prose  is  taken  as  the  form  of  every  com|>osition  aiming 
distinctively  at  any  effect  not  poetical.  Then  ore  the  identi- 
fication of  prose  with  eloquence  does,  in  effect,  submit  to  ex- 
amination all  works  which  arc  the  fruit  of  processes  justly 
(ailing  within  the  description  of  eloquence.  But  it  takes 
in  likewise  certain  kinds  of  works  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded ;  and  the  mistake  which  lies  at  the  root  must  vitiate 
all  the  broadest  of  the  inferences  to  be  afterwards  drawn. 
This  mistake  does,  in  fact,  pervade  almost  all  attempts  that 
have  been  made,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  construct  rhe- 
torical systems  which  sltuuld  be  valid  for  all  works  not 
poetical.  The  design  has  been  announced  as  being  the 
laying  down  of  rule*  for  prose  composition ;  and,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  rising  seldom  if  ever  above  questions  of 
vol.  xix. 


as  being  exclu- 
sively the  theory  of  persuasive  oratory.  Argumentative 
eloquence  has  been  excluded  from  its  sphere,  on  one  or 
another  of  several  grounds.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some 
that  the  process  is  exhaustively  theorized  in  logic ;  that 
there  is  no  difference,  practically  appreciable,  between  a 
process  of  inference  and  tin:  communication  of  that  process. 
By  others  the  communication  of  inference  has  been  made 
the  object  of  a  special  theory,  to  which,  in  scholastic  times, 
there  was  sometimes  given  the  name  of  Dialectics  in  one 
of  its  several  meanings.  Yet,  again,  it  has  been  main- 
tained, and  oftenest  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  that  we 
can  derive  no  practical  advantage  from  subjecting  either 
inference  or  the  communication  of  it  to  any  systematic  or 
scientific  analysis  whatever. 

2.  The  questions  thus  raised,  with  others  not  yet  hinted  Th«d*»igi 
at,  will  be  answered  in  the  explanations  now  to  be  offered  °f  *Jj 
of  the  views  which  have  dictated  the  plan  of  the  following 1 
summary. 

The  attempt  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  outlines  in  a  theory 
of  eloquence  is  here  undertaken  in  a  spirit,  which  not  only 
gives  a  dominant  tone  to  the  whole  inquiry,  but  prescribes 
a  selection,  not  in  all  respects  usual,  of  questions  to  be 
inquired  into.  The  spirit  is  that  of  thorough  distrust  in 
mere  rules  of  art,  accompanied  by  a  faith  not  less  peremp- 
tory in  those  principles  on  which  the  rules,  if  sound,  must 
be  founded.  If  a  theory  of  literature,  or  of  any  of  its 
departments,  deserves  the  name  it  assumes,  it  is  not  the 
road-book  of  a  country  perfectly  known,  through  which  all 
men  who  will  submit  to  guidance  may  travel  with  equal 
safety  and  equal  ease.  It  is  but  the  code  of  instructions 
issued  to  persons  who  arc  arming  themselves  for  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  :  it  indicates  distant  points  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  warns  against  deviations  which  would  lead  utterly 
astray  ;  but  it  does  most  of  all  towards  preparing  the  ad- 
venturer for  his  task,  if  it  can  mark  out  with  clearness  the 
boundaries  of  unknown  tracts,  where  he  must  place  his 
sole  reliance  on  his  native  genius,  and  skill,  and  vigour. 
Such  a  theory  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  power  with 
which  it  prompts  thinking,  and  to  the  comprehensiveness 
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lot  rod  no-  with  which  it  embraces  and 
tion.     that  ought  to  be  reflected  on. 

^™V"W'  Now,  not  only  does  every  department  of  literature  inos- 
culate with  every  other;  but,  besides  this,  literature  as  a 
whole  is  no  hcrroit-ccll,  filling  a  sequestered  nook  in  the 
world  of  thought.  Parallel  with  the  processes  which  it 
must  adopt  are  certain  other  processes,  aiming  at  similar 
ends  by  the  u;c  of  different  methods.  Literature,  again, 
in  common  with  all  those  kindred  developments  of  human 
energy,  obeys  laws  which  are  really  the  very  same  laws 
that  govern  common  life. 

Considerations  like  these  suggest  some  preliminary 
inquiries,  the  result  of  which  will  lay,  or  ought  to  lay, 
for  all  doctrines  properly  rhetorical,  the  only  foundation 
that  is  broad  and  linn  enough  to  bear  them. 

I.  In  the  first  of  the  two  introductory  divisions,  the 
design  is  that  of  fixing  the  place  of  Eloquence  as  a 
bcr  in  a  group  of  processes,  which  will  be  spoken  of  as 
Arts  of  Communication.  The  only  Literary  processes 
of  this  system  are  Eloquence  and  Poetry  ;  to  those  which 
are  not  literary  is  usually  confined  the  name  of  Fine  Arts. 

correctness  of  «i>prehenrion  in  regard  to  the  generic 
'  of  the  group,  is  indispensable  for  the  formation  of 
a  true  creed  as  to  the  specific  character  of  any  one  of  the 
members.  All  of  them  obey  certain  laws  in  common,  and 
therefore  are  most  instructively  studied  together,  down 
even  to  a  point  far  beyond  that  which  can  here  be  reached : 
they  illustrate  each  other  not  less  aptly  by  the  differences 
im|iosed  on  them  by  differences  cither  in  tlieir  purposes  or 
in  their  instruments. 

Further,  tlte  two  literary  arts  of  communication  resemble 
a  two-stemmed  tree,  whose  trunks  spring  from  the  same 
root,  and  whose  branches  appear,  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  make  up  but  one  magnificent  mass  of  foliage. 
The  comparison  between  them  is  instructive  through  in- 
numerable features  both  of  similarity  and  of  difference. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  theory  of  literature  is  one  organic 
whole,  and  should  be  studied  as  one  system.  Not  only, 
is  such  treatment  here  forbidden,  alike  by  the 
that  would  be  required,  and  by  regard  to  the 
eaning  of  the  title  prescribed  lor  the  present 
article ;  but,  likewise,  the  theory  of  the  nobler  art  of  the 
two  has  already,  in  this  work,  been  sketched  by  a  masterly 
pencil.  (See  Poetry.)  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  fact* 
which  it  is  here  sought  to  subject  to  law,  receive  elucida- 
tions so  pertinent  from  facts  developed  in  the  other  great 
province  of  literature,  that  our  speculation*  in  Rhetoric 
will  be  found,  especially  in  their  later  stages,  to  make  not 
infrequent  incursions  into  the  domain  of  Poetics. 

II.  The  second  of  the  introductory  divisions  is  a  Psycho- 
logical Outline. 

The  maxim  must  again  be  urged,  that  rules  of  art  arc 
worse  than  futile,  unless  they  prompt  reflection  on  their 
reasons.  All  the  laws  of  literature,  except  those  (few  and 
obvious)  which  depend  on  physical  conditions,  arc,  in  com- 
mon with  all  others  that  directly  govern  any  department  of 
mutt's  const  inns  activity,  laws  of  the  human  mind  or  co- 
rollaries drawn  from  these.  Rhetoric  reposes  on  Psychology. 

Now,  though  we  look  no  deeper  than  nomenclature,  pre- 
liminary explanations  arc  seen  to  be  advisable  if  not 
necessary.  The  use  of  words  and  phrases  descriptive  of 
mental  changes  is  so  loose  and  fluctuating,  that  exactitude 
of  analysis  cannot  he  reached  without  exact  determination 
of  the  meaning  in  which  the  leading  terms  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  used.  Here,  especially,  certain  processes  are  to  be 
exhibited  as  involving  the  excitement  of  Imagination,  of 
Emotion,  of  Desire:  there  is  not  one  of  the  three  names 
that  has  not  several  significations  ;  which  of  these  is  here 
assigned  technically  to  each  ?  Hut  the  best  or  only  ade- 
quate explanation  of  a  name  is  the  description  or  analysis  of 
the  thing  ;  and  the  aptest  explanation  of  a  series  of  related 
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names  is  that  which  describes  the  denoted  facts  in  relation 
to  each  other.  The  call  for  prefatory  statement  of  psycho- 
logical doctrines  could  only  be  superseded  by  something 
which  cannot  be  had  ;  that  is,  by  the  power  of  referring  to 
some  one  system,  fumiliurly  known  both  to  writer  and  to 
readers,  and  accepted  at  all  points  by  the  one  party  as  well 
as  by  the  other. 

There  is  to  be  offered,  accordingly,  a  sketch  of  some 
psychological  doctrines  which  afterwards  will  either  be 
appealed  to  directly  in  proof  of  rhetorical  rules,  or  will 
modify  indirectly  the  aspect  in  which  the  rules  are  pre- 
sented ;  or  which,  if  any  of  them  should  not  have  either 
of  these  effects,  may  suggest  speculation  on  questions 
lying  beyond  and  above  the  scope  of  an  elementary 
treatise.  The  scheme  from  which  those  doctrines  are 
taken  has  been  developed  gradually  as  the  basis  of  instruc- 
to  pupils.  Well-informed  readers  will  perceive  that 
it  borrows  freely  from  many  quarters.  It  has  owed  very 
much  to  the  suggestions  scattered  through  the  IHtcuttion* 
and  Diuertations  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  much  also 
to  sources  from  which  that  distinguished  philosopher  has 
himself  drawn.  In  the  final  elaboration  of  the  outline, 
also,  such  advantage  has  been  taken  as  the  time  allowed, 
of  that  systematization  of  psychological  doctrines  which 
is  supplied  by  the  recent  publication  of  Hamilton's  Meta- 
physical Lecture*. 

III.  The  body  of  the  treatise  is  designed  for  throwing 
out  hints  towards  the  formation  of  a  rhetorical  scheme, 
which  would  assume  as  correct  the  second  of  the  four  opi- 
nions as  to  the  province  assignable  to  eloquence.  A  com- 
plete system  of  rhetoric  ought  to  theorize  all  literary  pro- 
cesses, all  deportments  of  literature,  whose  distinctive  pur- 
pose is  not  poetical. 

■  of  treatment,  which 
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Nevertheless,  those  narrow  mi 
were  described  as  die  third  and 


fourth,  are  faulty  only  be- 
,  not  as  being  erroneous;  and  they  may  be 
ently,  as  the  basis  of  any 


the  view 


adopted,  both  safely  and  conveniently, 
theory  aiming  at  full  comprehensivene 

A  tew  words  may  be  sufficient  for  e 
thus  generally  stated. 

All  possibie  processes  of 
guage  arc  reducible  to  lour,  distinguishable  by  . 
names,— Exposition,  Argumentation,  Persuasion,  Poetical 
Representation.  The  last  of  the  four  does  nut  fall  within 
our  cognizance,  unless  incidentally.  The  other  three  ex- 
all  the  iiossibitilies  of  method,  for  language  which  is 
for  the  attainment  of  any  purpose  not  poetical.  The 
complete  performance  of  each  of  them  is  exemplified  in  an 
oration,  or  other  discourse,  which  aims  at  exciting  volition 
through  motives  which  must  be  aroused  by  antecedent 
conviction  :  in  such  a  discourse,  exposition  is  made  the 
groundwork  of  argumentation,  and  that  again  of  persuasion. 
But  all  other  kinds  of  literary  composition,  not  poetical,  are 
constituted  by  those  very  processes,  performed  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  combined  in  diversified  degree*  of  complexity. 
A  complete  theory  of  these  three  elementary  and  normal 
processes  would  lay  down  all  the  laws  governing  the  pro- 
cesses which  are  complex.  If  such  a  theory  w  ere  reached, 
it  would  leave  for  answer,  as  to  each  ol  the  mixed  kinds  of 
literary  composition,  three  questions  only  :  firtt,  which  of 
the  elementary  processes  enter,  and  which  wholly,  which  in 
part,  into  its  constitution  ;  stcontlly,  which  one  of  the  con- 
stituents is  the  process  leading  towards  that  which  is  the 
paramount  purpose  of  the  work,  and  which  of  them  are  no 
more  than  ministerial ;  thirdly,  what  are  the  relations, — as  of 
comparative  efficiency,  means  of  operation,  and  the  like,— 
between  those  processes  merely  subsidiary,  and  that  one 
into  which,  as  they  flow  on,  they  successively  deliver  their 
tribute.  In  a  word,  the  theory  of  the  processes  constituting 
oratory  is  the  true  basis  of  the  universal  theory  of  elo- 
quence. 
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Accordingly,  our  business  will  be  the  analysis  of  the 
three  normal  processes,  Exposition,  Argumentation,  and 
Persuasion.  This  procedure  should  yield  a  skeleton  theory 
of  eloquence.  Towards  the  clothing  of  the  bones  with 
flesh  and  blood,  very  little  can  at  present  be  contributed. 
The  application  of  the  elementary  laws  to  even  the  princi- 
pal among  the  complex  detriments  of  literature,  would 
require  a  fulness  ot  illustration  which  is  inadmissible;  and 
the  large  additional  demand  on  the  patience  of  readers 
might  not  seem  to  be  justified  by  such  results  as  could  be 
presented,  in  the  execution  of  a  design  which  (perhaps  be- 
cause thought  to  be  erroneous  or  barren)  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  as  yet  distinctly  entertained,  and  has  certainly 
not  yet  been  systematically  prosecuted.  It  must  suffice  to 
have  offered  this  prefatory  protest  against  the  completeness 
of  the  merely  oratorical  treatment  of  Rhetoric ;  and  to  throw 
out,  as  occasion  may  arise,  a  few  hints  illustrative  of  the 
opinion  thus  set  forth  as  to  the  genuine  structure  of  a  com- 
plete theory  of  eloquence. 

The  practical  issue  is,  that  the  treatment  of  the  topic  has 
its  outline  determined  by  the  third  of  the  opinions  as  to  the 
function  of  rhetoric.  But  even  the  fourth  opinion  will  in 
some  degree  affect  the  scheme. — The  analysis  of  the  first 
two  of  the  three  processes  supplies  disappointingly  few  ma- 
terials towards  that  systematic  application  to  complex  in- 
stances, which  has  been  asserted  to  be  essential  lor  com- 
pleteness in  the  theory  of  eloquence.  As  to  exposition, 
although  one  aspect  of*  it  was  taken  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  Aristotle,  hardly  any  laws  can  be  assigned 
that  touch  it  properly  as  a  means  of  communication  :  suc- 
cess in  it  is  mainly  dependent  on  considerations  not  in  any 
way  rhetorical.  The  fact  is  significant,  since  this  is  the 
which  is  paramount  in  history  and  biography.  As 


to  argumentation,  again,  the  uses  of  its  rhetorical  laws  are  Organist- 
directive  rather  than  critical,  a  circumstance  symptomatic  _  ,ion  °f 
of  artificiality ;  and,  further,  these  uses  hardly  emerge  un- 
less in  reference  to  cases  of  complicated  reasoning  in  con- 
tingent matter,  coses  occurring  frequently  in  oratory  proper, 
but  much  less  common  in  works  strictly  literary. — It  is  not 
till  we  reach  the  process  of  persuasion,  that  it  is  found  pos- 
sible to  elicit  laws  entitled  to  claim  a  commanding  place  in 
the  code  of  philosophical  criticism.  The  laws  assignable 
for  persuasion  justify  this  claim  by  their  possession  of  three 
characteristics:  they  are  resolvable,  unequivocally  and 
easily,  into  principles  of  man's  menial  constitution ;  they 
possess  some  efficiency  as  cautionary  guides  to  performance, 
and  much  as  suggestive  canons  of  critical  judgment ;  and 
they  govern  instances  diversified  so  variously,  that  there 
is  no  department  of  literature  over  which  they  do  not 
exercise  some  influence.  Communication,  in  short,  so  long 
as  it  seeks  to  operate  exclusively  on  the  rational  nature  of 
man,  obeys  but  few  universal  laws  that  affect  it  in  its  com- 
municative character, — few  laws  except  those  which  rule 
the  matter  communicated,  and  the  thinking  which  is 
brought  to  bear  on  it.  Communication  comes  under  the 
sway  of  wide  and  imperative  laws  of  its  own,  as  soon  as  it 
passes  onward  to  the  endeavour  to  generate  imagination 
and  emotion.  The  quarter  over  which  the  theory  of  com- 
munication exerts  its  most  active  power  is  the  very  quarter 
in  which  that  theory  teaches,  as  the  most  imperative  of  its 
lessons,  its  own  impotence  to  handle  the  weapons  which 
native  strength  of  imagination  wields  with  ease,— its  own 
blindness  to  pierce  into  the  deepest  part  of  those  emotive 
relations,  which  animate  the  oratorical  picture  and  idealize 
the  poetic  dream. 


I.  THE  ORGANIZATION  0 

Art  .nd^  3  The  CTrripaia  of  the  field  which  lies  before  us,  in  this 
th«""ru  of  fU"e  o(  our  in<l"irie*»  m*>'  be  identified  when  we  describe 
mmmuBi-  "• in  common  phrase,  as  containing  Literature  and  Art,  or 
cation.  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Our  hasty  survey  is  intended 
for  mapping  out  the  ground,  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the 
character  and  boundaries  of  its  several  sections. 

It  is  covered  by  a  large  system  of  processes,  which  will 
here  be  spoken  of  as  Arts  of  Communication. 

The  name  "art"  being  thus  taken  to  signify  processes, 
not  their  theories,  a  group  of  cognate  processes  may  be  called 
an  Art,  when  they  are  lound  to  possess  two  characteristics. 
First,  they  must  be  performable  voluntarily,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  preformed  purpose ;  secondly,  this  condition  be- 
ing purified,  they  will  still  not  come  up  to  the  idea  of  art, 
until  their  laws  have  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  deter- 
mined and  systematized.  If,  on  this  footing,  we  still  wish 
to  retain  the  use  of  the  current  antithesis  between  the 
terms  art  and  science,  there  is  only  one  way  of  consistently 
doing  so. 

The  theory  of  an  art,  its  system  of  laws,  will  be  called  a 
Science.  If,  indeed,  the  name  of  science  is  to  be  bestowed 
only  on  systems  of  knowledge  that  are  in  all  points  both 
exact  and  complete,  the  roll  of  sciences  must  always  be 
very  short.  But  imperfection  ought  not  to  he  a  bar ;  and 
there  may  be  convenience  in  sometimes  giving  the  name 
of  science*  to  the  theories  now  in  question. 

If  the  terms  art  and  Science  arc  accepted  in  the  meanings 
thus  explained,  the  distinction  most  commonly  taken  be- 
tween art  and  science  may,  if  we  will,  be  recognised  as 
separating  science  into  two  sections.  The  theory  of  an  art 
is  a  Practical  Science  so  far  as  it  lays  down  rules  of  art, 
whether  directive  or  critical ;  the  theory  of  an  art  is  a  Spe- 
culative Science,  so  far  as  it  assigns  the  reasons  of  the  rules. 
This  secondary  dUtioction  is  narrow  and  slippery.    But  it 
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may  sometimes  be  useful  as  reminding  us,  that  a  rule  of  art 
which  cannot  be  philosophically  justified  is  merely  empirical 
and  therefore  unsafe  ;  and  that,  both  in  the  study  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  higher  arts,  like  those  with  which  we  arc  now 
concerned,  a  rule  has  no  value  whatever,  unless  for  those  who 
have  apprehended  firmly  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Every  art,  indeed,  must  draw  its  principles  from  without : 
it  must  gather  its  data,  not  from  one  but  always  from  more 
than  one,  of  those  systems  of  knowledge  which  serve  other 
uses  also,  and  each  of  which,  indeed,  has  been  or  ought  to 
have  been  constructed,  in  the  first  instance,  with  exclusive 
regard  to  the  speculative  point  of  view. 

All  arts  are  processes  of  change.  Every  step  is  the 
working  of  a  change:  the  result,  also,  is  a  change,  the 
effecting  of  which  was  the  purpose  towards  which  the  steps 
were  adopted  as  a  means.  If  all  the  objects  on  which  an 
art  works  its  changes  are  corporeal,  or  if  its  result,  though 
mental,  rises  no  higher  than  sensation  (physical  comfort, 
for  example),  the  theory  of  the  art  will  receive  all  its 
data  from  the  physical  or  mathematico-physical  ftiences. 
Similarly,  if  all  the  changes  worked  bv  an  art  are  mental,  the 
art  will  derive  the  basis  of  its  theory  from  the  philosophy  of 
mind,— that  is,  from  psychology,  the  central  and  original 
science  of  that  great  cycle.  If  an  art  works  changes  on  ob- 
jects of  both  kind*,  it  must  borrow  data  both  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  body  and  from  that  of  mind.  But,  in  such  a 
case,  llie  character  of  the  result  will  decisively  direct  all  the 
leading  steps  towards  the  one  side  or  the  other :  the  rules 
which  properly  constitute  the  theory  of  the  art  will  be 
developments,  either  wholly  of  laws  physical,  or  wholly  of 
laws  mental ;  and  the  subordinate  laws,  whose  operation  is 
merely  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  art,  may  be 
silently  assumed. 

In  all  processes  describable  as  arts  of  communication, 
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i  attempts  to  work  on  the  mind  of  man,  either  individu- 
tfou  of    ally  or  collectively.    Each  of  them  is  constituted  by  step*, 
Utswtiw  i„  (Hiteh,  menial  nates  Iwiving  arisen  in  one  mind,  it  is  at- 
and  Art.  (fmp^J  w  communicate  these  to  some  other  mind  or 
^"V"""'  minds  i  and  the  purpose  of  all  is  the  effecting,  in  that  other 
mind  or  minds,  of  changes  of  one  kind  or  another.  Many 
processes  falling  within  this  description  (for  example,  the 
process  of  education)  are  complex  in  the  extreme :  the  com- 
municative process  has  to  be  repeated  indefinitely  often ; 
and  it  has  to  be  engrafted  on 
ing  to  bc  separately 
As  normal  snecim 
may  be  taken  those  processes  w  hich  are 
the  name  of  Literature,  anil  those  others  to  which  (too 
rowly)  is  usually  confined  the  name  of  the  Fine  Art*.  All 
processes  of  the  first  class  fall  within  two  arts,— Eloquence 
and  Poetrv.  Among  processes  of  the  second  class  there  are 
only  three"  arts  which  can  bc  considered  as  being  at  once 
pure  and  complete,— Muaic,  Fainting.  Sculpture.   If  the 
theories  of  those  five  arts  can  bc  established,  the  ground  is 
laid  broadly  enough  for  the  theorization  of  all  other  arts  of 
,  so  far  as  they  are  merely 


tiiti>ntar<> 
and  art — 


th.ir  taeo- 


4.  The  character  of  an  art  is  primarily  and  most  widely 
determined  by  the  character  of  its  purpose.  All  the  art* 
of  communication  have  this  in  common  ;  that  the  effects 
tliey  aim  at  producing  are  mental  changes,  and  changes 
rising  higher  than  sensation.  Consequently  the  paramount 
law  s  of  all  of  them  are  laws  of  mind. 

The  consideration  of  purpose  yields,  further,  a  primary 
distribution  of  those  arts  into  two  datttt.  Their  primary 
and  paramount  differences  arc  founded  on  differences  in  the 
mental  states,  the  modes  of  mind,  which  they  severally  aim 
at  communicating.  It  is  only  secondarily,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  genera  within  each  of  those  two  classes,  that  account 
can  be  taken  of  those  differences  which  arise  out  of  differ- 
ence* in  the  means  or  instruments. 

Having  regard  to  purpose,  then,  we  have  first  to  set 
aside,  as  constituting  the  first  of  the  two  classes,  all  those 
of  our  five  arts  winch  have  for  their  distinctive  and  par- 
amount purpose  the  excitement  of  feelings  (specifically 
emotions)  having  a  certain  character.  These  are  oftenest 
called  ft  ehngs  of  Beauty.  At  the  cost  of  a  little  anticipa- 
tion, they  may  be  described  as  feelings  of  imaginative 
pleasure,  or  as  pleasing  emotions  consequent  on  imagina- 
tion. All  arts  entertaining  this  purpose  have  a  claim  equally 
strong  to  be  called  Fine  Arts ;  and  all  of  them  will  here  re- 
ceive that  name.  Indeed  this  phrase  is  merely  an  indis- 
tinct translation  of  terms  common  to  all  the  continental 
tongues,  and  more  correctly  rendered,  "  the  beautiful  arts," 
or  "  the  arts  of  beauty."  The  fine  arts  of  our  roll,  then, 
arc  four  of  die  five :  poetry  is  a  fine  art,  as  properly  as 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

The  universal  theory  of  the  fine  arts,  the  system  of  laws 
which  is  obeyed  by  all  of  them,  and  by  the  study  of  which 
the  way  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  study  of  each  of  the 
special  theories  has  received  the  name  of  ^Esthetics.  The 
word  is  but  indistinctly  descriptive,  and  has  likewise  been 
1  philosophically  in  other  meanings.  But  it  suggests 
lihcantly  the  working  of  all  the  processes  towards  feel- 
ing ;  and  no  substitute  that  has  been  proposed  is  free  from 
faults  of  other  kinds. 

Overagainit  those  arts  standi  the  second  class  of  our  arts 
of  communication,  into  which  must  bc  admitted  all  pro- 
cesses aiming  distinctively  at  the  communication  of  any 
mental  state  different  from  imaginative  pleasure.  For  pro- 
cesses of  this  class  we  cannot  gain  a  name,  till  we  have 
descended  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  or  instruments. 
Then,  also,  the  true  rank  of  poetry  will  appear. 

Plain  it  is,  that  instruments  may  be  fully  available  for 
the  end  entertained  by  the  fine  arts,  and  yet  quite 


:  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  purposes  aimed  at  by  the  0rff*B'"- 

proce&ses  constituting  the  second  clans.    The  truth  goes  L^^'tt 
even  farther :  while  several  instruments  are  adequate  for  aod'Art" 
the  first  purpose,  there  is  only  one  instrument  fully  ade-  S  _.    m ' 
quale  for  any  of  the  others.    All  these  other  purposes  are, 
for  the  uses  of  theory,  reducible  to  two  (the  purposes  of 
communication  biing  thus,  in  nil,  no  more  than  three). 
First,  the  design  may  be  to  generate  cognition  or  thought, 
in  the  form  M  Belief,  Judgment,  Explicit  Knowledge  t 
secondly,  the  design  may  bc  to  generate  Volition  (an  an  of 


will),  through  Inclination  and  consequent  Desire  or  Aver- 
sion.   It  is  conceivable  (rather  than  hkely)  that  in 


the  modes  of  mind  aimtd  at  shall  not  be  < 
of  the  two  here  named.  But  if  so,  they  must  be 
which  are  steps  towards  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two } 
and  a  complete  theory  of  the  processes  leading  to  the  two 
mutt  have  accounted  for  each  of  the  steps. 

For  the  generation  of  Belief  and  Volition  through  com- 
munication, no  instrument  is  fully  available  except  Lan- 
[e.  Articulate  Speech,  spoken  or  recorded.  Belief  con- 
in,  volition  presupposes,  clear  thinking  of  the  character 
lations  of  objects;  and  such  thinking  cannot  bc  con- 
from  mind  to  mind, — cannot,  indeed,  take  place  even 
in  one  mind,— through  any  machinery  less  |>owcrful  and 
flexible  than  words. 

Accordingly,  the  only  processes  of  communication  ad- 
missible into  our  second  class  arc  those  which  may,  in  a 
just  sense  of  the  word,  bc  held  to  he  contained  in  arid  con- 
stitute the  Art  of  Eloquence.  To  the  theory  of  that  art 
there  has  been  allowed,  ever  since  the  Greeks' bestowed  it, 
the  name  of  Rhetoric. 

Further,  processes  which  communicate  through  language, 
and  those  which  communicate  otherwise,  may  conveniently 
be  distinguished  as  Literary  and  Non-literary.  Eloquence 
is,  among  the  communicative  arts  which  are  not  fine  arts, 
the  only  one  that  is  literary.  Among  processes  of  the  other 
class,  Poetry  is  the  one  fine  art  which  is  literary  ;  the  others 
are  not  discriminated  exactly  enough  till  they  are  described 
as  being  Fine  Arts  Non-literary. 

If  we  were  to  enter  on  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
several  theories  of  all  those  arts,  the  differences  of  instru- 
ment would  come  decisively  forward,  and  dictate  a  distri- 
bution guiding  our  course  of  studv. 

On  the  one  hand  would  stand  the  Theory  of  Literature ; 
or,  as  it  has  aptly  been  called,  the  Philosophy  of  (literary) 
Criticism, — a  name  hinting,  significantly  and  instructively, 
that  the  use  of  theory  here  is  critical  rather  than  directive. 
This  theory  is  constituted  and  exhausted  by  two  special 
theories,  or  sciences,  if  that  word  be  allowed :  by  the  theory 
of  Eloquence,  which  is  Rhetoric;  by  the  theory  of  Poetry, 
which  likewise  may  retain  its  old  name  Poetics  or  Poetic. 

The  psychological  prsecognita,  the  instrumental  presup- 
positions, required  by  tbetheoryoflitcrature,are  derived  from 
the  science  of  Grammar ;  that  word  being  understood  in  the 
wide  meaning  it  ought  to  have,  as  including  both  the  uni- 
versal theory  of  language,  and  the  special  theory  of  the 
tongue  on  whose  literature  the  doctrines  are  designed  to 
bear.  The  frontier,  indeed,  which  fences  off  rhetoric  on 
its  lowest  side  fiom  grammar  is  as  loosely  drawn  as  most 
of  those  other  lines  of  demarcation,  forced  on  us  by  the 
necessity  of  apportioning  human  labour.  All  laws  of  Style 
might  be  said  to  be,  in  strictness,  grammatical,  not  rhe- 
torical ;  but  hy  the  total  exclusion  of  these  the  practical 
uses  of  rhetorical  study  would  bc  injuriously  cramped.  On 
its  higher  side,  again,  rhetoric  finds  itself  to  lie  often 
brought  into  direct  and  useful  contact  with  poetics;  and 
it  may  learn  much,  by  contract,  from  the  general  doc- 
trines of  aesthetics,  with  something  now  and  then  from  the 
special  theories  of  the  several  fine  arts.  Poetics,  while 
standing  in  intimate  relations  with  rhetoric,  is  necessarily 
in  close  alliance  both  with  aesthetics,  on  which  its  own  i 
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Org»nii»-  versa!  laws  are  founded,  and  with  those  special  develop- 

tlon  of    mentg  of  sesthetical  laws  which  rule  music  and  the  aru  of 
LiUrftturc 
tad  Art. 


design. 

The  physical  praecognita  of  the  theory  of  literature  arc 
so  narrow,  and  so  patent,  as  scarcely  to  require  being  al- 
luded to.  ■  The  ca»e  Standi  very  differently  with  the  non- 
literary  fine  arts.  On  all  of  them,  though  not  with  equal 
breadlh  of  application,  their  nature  im|>oscs  it,  as  a  condi- 
tion prerequisite,  that  those  objects  of  perception  which  are 
their  instruments  shall  be  on  the  whole  sensuously  agree- 
able. With  the  harmony  of  colours,  which  is  thus  a  condi- 
tion imposed  on  painting,  and  weighing,  though  lightly,  on 
sculpture,  we  are  not  concerned.  Hut  we  are  interested  in 
the  harmony  of  sounds,  whiih  penetrate*  so  deeply  into  the 
essence  of  music  as  to  threaten  continually  an  ignoring  of 
the  higher  capabilities  of  the  art.  Poetry,  being  a  line  art, 
and  operating  through  sounds, has  to  accept  audible  harmony, 
in  a  certain  modification,  as  one  of  its  precedent  conditions ; 
and  the  melody  of  language  gives  a  fine  and  attractive  charm 
to  the  higher  and  more  imaginative  efforts  of  eloquence. 

Among  the  differences  in  procedure,  necessarily  modify- 
ing the  results  likewise,  which  are  imposed  on  the  several 
aru  of  communication  by  the  differing  character  of  their 
instruments,  there  may  here  be  indicated,  in  brief,  one  or 
two  which  will  soon  supply  us  with  instructive  points  of 
comparison.  On  the  rhetorical  side,  these  affect  exclu- 
sively processes  in  which  the  excitement  of  imagination  is 
a  step. 

The  difference  which  pierces  deepest  is  that  which  sepa- 
rates the  literary  arts  and  the  non-literary. — The  latter  excite 
imagination  directly :  the  excitative  power  is  in  the  work 
of  art  it»elt',  constituted  by  the  group  of  visible  forms  and 
colours,  or  the  series  of  audible  sounds.  We  see  the  work 
or  we  hear  it ;  and,  if  tlte  perception  ceases,  our  image 
might  supposably  be  a  mere  representation  of  that  which 
we  had  perceived.  Indeed  the  object  actually  perceived 
plays  so  prominent  a  part,  as  to  incline  towards  misleading 
both  theory  and  practice.  The  cardinal  doctrine,  that  all 
tlte  fine  arts  work  their  genuine  effect  only  by  exciting  the 
imagination  of  the  recipient,  is  hardly  questioned  in  its 
application  to  poetry.  Out  it  is  not  so  obvious,  nor  yet  so 
rejddy  admitted,  that  the  same  law  rules  the  arts  ot  design. 
For  here  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  perception  tend  not 
only  to  tempt  away  from  the  imaginative  effort,  but  also  to 
hamper  its  freedom  when  it  is  instituted  ;  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  mere  sight  of  a  picture  or  a  statue  imparts  n  cer- 
tain kind  of  pleasure  to  many  minds,  whose  sluggishness  of 
imagination  incapacitates  them  almost  utterly  from  profit- 
ing by  the  higher  suggestiveness  of  the  work.  In  regard 
to  music  there  occur  similar  doubts,  traceable,  however,  to 
other  causes.  The  organic  gratification  derivable  from 
harmony  of  sound  is  so  intense  and  so  fine,  that  it  is  apt  to 
monopolize  the  attention  of  one  who  is  keenly  susceptible 
to  it ;  and,  further,  the  images  directly  suggested  by  music 
are  vague  and  indistinct,  not  rising  into  clearness  and  pre- 
cision unless  in  minds  which  exercise  an  independent  force 
of  fantasy,  closely  allied  to  that  which  generates  the  poetic 
mood. — In  imaginative  eloquence,  exactly  as  in  poetry,  the 
instrument  through  which  the  effect  is  produced,  that  which 
is  communicated  and  excitative,  is  not  really  the  words,  but 
the  thoughts  which  the  words  signify.  Notice  will  be  parti- 
cularly invited  hereafter  to  some  of  the  interesting  conse- 
quences flowing  from  the  merely  mediative  function  of 
language,  and  from  the  symbolic  and  conventional  character 
of  the  words  by  which  it  is  constituted. 

Another  difference,  secondary  but  yet  very  important, 
subsists  between  the  arts  of  design  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  other  arts  of  our  list  on  the  other.  The  former  repre- 
sent in  space ;  the  latter  represent  in  time.  It  will  be 
shown  that  this  contrariety,  which  is  oflenest  put  to  use  in 
the  theory  of  poetry,  is  also  fruitful  for  eloquence  both  in 


of  all  the  arts  now  in  question  has  also  a  specific  specula! 
value,  as  being  the  product  of  systematic  thinking,  appl 
worthily  to  the  monuments  of  literature  and  refined  I 


restrictions  and  in  licences,  both  of  which  are  not  infre-  Orgsnitw- 

quently  ignored.  "on 

1        '  ■  Literature 

5.  When  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  characterise  v"d 
thus  systematically  the  theories  of  arts,  some  explanation  m!~\~ 
may  he  proposed  as  to  the  practical  beaming  which  the  theory  tio°,r^' 
is  likely  to  have  on  the  relative  art.  ,wwn  tTtM 

No  delen.ee  is  needed  for  the  dignity  and  value  of  spe-  and  ibclr 
dilation  as  speculation.  Equally  needless  is  it  to  sav,  ih.it  t 
every  practical  science  has  speculative  relations,  which 
might  justify  its  claim  to  attention  though  its  practical  use- 
fulness should  be  very  small.  The  theory  ot  every  art  has 
a  general  speculative  value,  as  being  (if  rightly  founded 
and  constructed)  an  organised  system  of  truth*  :  the  theory 

speculative 
plied 
art. 

The  thoughts,  and  images, 
out  by  the  hand  of  genius,  I 
out  the  rise  of  an  earnest  longing  to 
least  of  the  laws,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  I 
so  to  elevate,  and  inspire,  and  move  us.    Inquisition  into 
the  laws  of  literature,  and  its  kindred  arts,  would  be  alike 
inevitable  and  praiseworthy  ;  although  it  should  be  certain, 
as  it  never  can  be  in  regard  to  any  speculative  truth  wliat- 
ever,  that  the  attainment  of  even  a  complete  system  of 
laws  for  the  kind  of  processes  examined  must  remain  prac- 
tically barren. 

The  theory  of  an  art  can  have  but  cither  or  both  of  two 
practical  uses.  It  is  Directive,  so  far  as  it  is  efficient  for 
guidance  in  the  construction  of  new  works:  it  is  Critical, 
so  far  as  it  assists  in  the  just  estimation  of  works  already 
constructed.  Of  no  art  whatever  can  the  best  possible 
theory  serve  either  use  in  any  but  a  most  imperfect  degree. 
The  higher  and  wider  an  art  is  in  the  results  it  sims  at,  the 
weaker  docs  its  theory  become  in  both  aspects;  and,  when 
we  reach  arts  having  the  elevated  and  far-reaching  character 
of  those  we  have  here  to  do  with,  the  directive  use  of  theo- 
retic laws  lias  nearly  vanished,  while  even  the  critical  use 
has  shrunk  within  narrow  bounds.  In  the  lowest  arts  that 
arc  conceivable,  successful  performance  has  individual  ap- 
titude as  a  condition  precedent :  in  arts  of  high  compass 
this  aptitude  assumes,  more  and  more  as  we  rise,  the  cha- 
racter of  that  which  is  called  genius.  Such  laws  as  can  be 
assigned  come  then  to  have  a  direct  value  that  is  only 
negative.  They  are  warnings  that  disobedience  will, 
though  the  native  power  be  present,  impair  or  destroy  the 
effect  aimed  at.— The  discovery  of  the  assignable  laws 
rests  primarily  on  the  study  of  works  already  in  existence  ; 
the  laws  cannot  confidently  be  pronounced  to  be  sound, 
unless  the  possibility  of  mistake  is  excluded  by  a  wide 
range  of  antecedent  experience.  Even  such  laws  are 
obeyed  by  genius,  rather  in  accordance  with  its  own  ima- 
ginative instincts,  than  in  consequence  of  distinct  and  ge- 
neralised thought.  Nor  do  such  laws  as  are  assignable 
serve  any  higher  office  than  that  of  being  guards  about  the 
doorways  of  the  temple  :  genius  sits  alone  and  unap- 
proachable in  the  sanctuary  which  is  within.  But  theory 
has  given  us  something  well  worth  having,  if  it  has  only 
taught  us  how  far  law,  consciously  generalized  and  intelli- 
gibly promulgated,  ran  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  those 
mysteries,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  poet,  the  orator,  and 
the  artist  live  and  work  through  feeling  rather  than  thought. 
It  is  much  if  there  can  be  drawn,  though  it  should  be  but 
dimly  and  waveringly,  the  line  beyond  and  above  which 
rules  cease  to  have  so  much  as  critical  force. 

In  a  way  generally  and  distantly  suggestive,  however, 
rules  have  a  positive  efficiency  ;  an  efficiency  which,  even 
in  the  arts  of  communication  and  in  the  most  ambitious 
phases  of  these,  may  be  made  to  manifest  itself  vigorously 
in  criticism,  and  to  affect  beneficially  performance  likewise. 
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D»ta  for  It  is  said  that  in  the  history  of  the  arts  practice  precedes 
Bhaotna  of  theory  ;  ami  the  assertion  is  correct  in  a  sense  which  the 
foregoing  hints  imply.  It  is  not  true,  even  of  the  arts  of 
communication,  that  any  of  them,  or  any  department  of 
any,  is  ever  practised  in  the  absence  of  all  intelligent  ap- 
prehension of  its  governing  laws.  But  it  is  true  tlmt  nil  of 
these  art*  are  practiced,  and  attain  eminent  success,  before 
the  attempt  is  deliberately  made  to  discover  all  the  disco- 
verable laws,  and  to  digest  these  into  a  theoretical  code. 
A  theory,  however,  being  once  attained,  cannot  but  exercise 
and  deserve  to  exercise  influence  on  the  subsequent  history 
of  its  art,  so  far  as  it  is  sound  and  limited  to  its  legitimate 
duties.  Such  influence  belongs  rightfully  to  those  wide 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  the  character  of 
•  and  art  as  an  organic  system,  and  the  characte- 
ristics, generic  and  specific,  of  each  of  the  members  by 
which  the  system  is  formed  ;  and  it  belongs  with  equal  right 
to  many  particular  laws,  or  cautions,  or  hints,  which  are  va- 
lidly deduced  from  the  ruling  principles  of  communicative 
art  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  of  its  constituent  sections.  Vio- 
lation of  the  particular  laws  wilt  involve  error  proportional 
to  the  width  of  the  law  disobeyed  ;  error  which,  though  no 
exposure  of  it  should  be  made  by  reference  to  reasons,  will 
be  discovered  to  be  error  by  the  native  instincts  of  those 
to  whom  the  woik  is  addressed.  Violation  of  the  wider 
law  s  will  work  still  more  Imrtfully  :  and  this,  like  the  other, 
will  be  punished  and  betrayed' by  failure  in  result;  by 
failure  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  certain  to  be  suffered,  and 
which  will  be  speedy  or  immediate  if  public  taste  and  judg- 
ment be  refined  and  correct. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  a  class  of  facts,  which  is  interesting 
in  iuelf.  while  it  often  embarrasses  attempts  at  applying  the 
laws  of  art  to  individual  works,  especially  in  literature.  The 
theory  of  an  art  must  be  founded  on  an  exact  determina- 
tion of  its  pur|>ose  and  procedure,  as  these  are  exhibited  in 
the  purest  instances  that  are  possible.  Now,  in  the  actual 
uses  of  the  non- literary  arts  there  is  some  scope,  in  com- 
munication through  language  there  is  large  scope  and 
almost  continual  occasion,  for  combination  of  purposes  and 
consequent  complication  of  processes. 

In  re-pect  of  literature,  it  has  already  been  asserted,  that 
those  genuine  departments  of  it  which  are  not  poetical  in 
aim,  are  really  combinations  of  three  normal  processes,  or  of 
certain  of  their  steps  ;  and,  if  our  business  had  led  us  to 
dose  scrutiny  of  poetry,  we  should  have  found  reason  for 
believing  that  its  genuine  kinds  likewise  arc  to  be  regarded 
as  siniilui  ly  products  of  a  very  few  elementary  forms.  The 
difficulties  which  are  thus  raised,  even  when  eloquence  and 
poetry  remain  faithful,  each  to  its  own  distinctive  vocation, 
must  make  literature  chaotic  and  criticism  feeble  and  inco- 
herent, unless  the  paramount  principles  of  communication, 
and  at  least  some  of  their  nearest  corollaries,  be  steadily 
kept  in  sight.  Powerful  effect  cannot  be  worked  by  any 
literary  work  without  unity  of  purpose;  and  the  character 
of  the  purpose  will  determine  tlmt  of  the  processes, — both 
of  the  process  which  leads  to  the  main  result,  and  of  those 
which  are  grouped  round  it  as  leading  to  the  attainment  of 
aims  that  are  subsidiary. 


There  may  be  combined  in  one  work,  however,  processes  Paws  for 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  so,  because  leading  towards 
or  up  to  purposes  which  are  irreconcilable  and  mutually  B1Jj™,t"r* 
destructive.    Theretbrp,  in  all  those  complications  which  i  M  i 
are  so  common,  the  question  of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy 
must  be  firmly  dealt  with.    Every  art  of  communication  is 
tempted  to  struggle  for  the  enlargement  of  its  sphere  ; 
mutual  borrowings  take  place  between  processes  the  most 
hard  to  be  harmonized :  and,  while  this  dangerous  ambition 
often  paralyzes  instantly  the  work  in  which  it  is  indulged, 
it  imparts  still  oftener  nothing  better  than  the  momentary 
vigour  of  a  feverish  paroxysm  succeeded  by  utter  exhaustion. 

In  one  sort  of  cases,  the  purpose  of  the  ai  t  is  neither  lost 
sight  of  nor  mixed  up  with  the  purpose  of  others  ;  but  the 
means  appropriate  to  it  are  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
means  which  are  foreign.  There  arises  no  risk  of  throwing 
the  process  out  of  the  class  it  should  belong  to  ;  and,  the 
laws  thus  retaining  firm  hold,  the  error,  when  gro*s,  is  easily 
discoverable,  and  almost  always  exposed.  In  this  way  the 
arts  of  design  borrow  from  each  other  ;  and  each  of  them 
sometimes,  but  most  unwisely,  borrows  objects  or  aspects 
from  poetry.  It  is  a  fact  coming  closer  to  our  inquiries,  that 
poetry  often  seeks  to  represent  objects  and  aspects  of  ob- 
jects, not  representable  unless  through  the  means  available 
to  painting  and  sculpture.  Eloquence  imitates  the  error  ; 
and  it  will  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

Cases  of  another  sort  are  much  more  dangerous  and 
troublesome.  They  consist  in  complications,  interferences, 
or  uncertainties  ot  purpose.  Out  of  these  spring  works  of 
art,  which,  when  their  divergence  carries  them  so  far  that 
they  do  not  acknowledge  as  paramount  the  laws  of  any  one 
art,  really  constitute  composite  classes,  in  which  theory  is 
set  fairly  at  defiance.  Literature  is  especially  open  to  for- 
mations' of  this  cast,  on  account  of  the  precision  of  language 
and  its  indomitable  elasticity  ;  and  accordingly  few  genera- 
tions have  wanted  occasion  for  paying  just  admiration  to 
the  fine  thinking,  or  imagination,  or  feeling  exhibited  in 
works  which,  still  veering  doubtfully,  like  a  ship  under 
shifting  breeze*,  between  the  aim  ol  poetry  and  aims  not 
poetical,  arc  only  dazzling  effusions  of  genius,  not  thought- 
ful and  enduring  monuments  of  literary  art.  In  the  early 
and  spontaneous  development  of  literature  and  the  arts  of 
design,  an  approach  is  made  to  this  treacherous  ground  ;  but 
the  simple  old  poets  and  artists  are  protected  against  its 
dangers  by  their  own  strong  simplicity  as  well  as  by  the  com- 
parative fioverty  of  their  means.  It  is  not  till  the  literature 
of  a  nation  has  passed  through  its  summer  glories,  and  is  de- 
scending into  the  coolness  of  its  autumn,  that  the  boundaries 
separating  the  provinces  are  wilfully  overstepped  :  they  are 
so  by  men  of  high  literary  powers,  ambitious  of  gaining  ori- 
ginality of  effect  through  forms  unlike  the  old,  and  through 
aims  in  which  the  old  ones  are  pcrptcxingly  intermingled. 
An  instance,  lor  which  no  good  defence  can  be  offered,  is  the 
didactic  poem  :  in  the  prose  novel  and  romance  there  is  an 
instance  whicli  might  be  defended  by  a  thousand  plausible 
reasons,  and  by  a  few  that  are  strong  enough  to  vindicate 
for  it  its  place  as  a  somewhat  rebellious  dependence  of  the 
poetical  empire. 


II.  THE  DATA  FOR  THEORIES  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 
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point  which  analytic  thinking  will  allow 


nomena  of  mind  are  complex.  This 
d  fundamental  article  in  every  psy- 
must  not  take  it  for  granted,  that 
ch  we  can  think  of  separately  arc 
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ifications  of  a  very  few  elementary 
nomena  of  mind  gain  their  indefinite 
and  therefore  the  abstractive  and 
be  carried  up  to  lite  very  highest 


The  arrangement  of  mental  facts  in  named  classes  is 
equivalent  to  an  assertion,  that  each  class  obeys  laws,  for 
which  the  name  is  an  abridged  expression ;  and  the  com- 
pass and  mutual  bearing  of  those  luws  is  indicable  through 
the  ordination  of  the  classes,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  or 
as  descending  in  regular  order  of  specification. 

Every  mental  fact  is  doubly  related.  It  is  related  pri- 
marily to  the  mind,  which  is  its  subject ;  and  out  of  this 
subjective  relation  arise  its  widest  and  overruling  laws, — the 
characteristics  which  appear  to  belong  to  it  when  it  is  con- 
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Data  for  sidered  as  a  function  of  mind, — those  which  would  i 
ThMrlM  of  change  through  any  change  of  object.    It  is  related,  *e- 
l/"»ratura  condarily,  to  the  object  or  object*  with  which  it  bring*  the 
Art,y  mind  inio  communication  ;  and  out  of  this  objective  rcla- 
tion  arise  subordinate  and  modifying  laws, — laws  in  virtue 
of  which  every  subjective  law  puts  on  different  character* 
according  to  the  different  object*  with  which,  in  a  given 
case,  it  connects  the  mind.    When  this  principle  is  applied 
to  the  framing  of  a  synthetic  psychological  scheme,  it  yields 
a  distribution  of  all  mental  laws  into  orders,  which  become 
narrower  and  narrower.    In  the  study  of  tlvnse  orders,  we 
take  our  departure  from  subjective  law»  which  are  univer- 
sal, as  governing  all  mental  fact* :  we  paw  thence  to  sub- 
jective laws  which  are  particular,  each  governing  only  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fact* ;  and  thence  we  travel 


which,  regarded  from  different  points  of  view,  may  be  called  D,(»  for 
either  Reproduction  or  Representation.  The  object  of  this  'rh*ar^t^  ot 
new  fact  is  a  thought  constituted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  ^JJS'jKj* 
factor*  or  element*  similar  to  those  which  constituted  either  i  m  j 
a  past  fact  of  consciousness,  or  more  than  one  such  fact.  The  v 
new  fact  may  thus  be  said  to  reproduce  the  old,  or  to  repre- 
sent it, — in  respect  that  the  former  makes  present  to  us.  and 
thus  brings  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  something 
which  we  can  think  of  as  equivalent  to  the  latter. 

In  this  way  consciousnes*  yield*  us  two  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. We  have  an  Immediate  or  Presentutive  Know- 
ledge of  that  which  i»  present,  but  of  that  only ;  and,  through 
and  in  such  knowledge,  we  have  a  Mediate  or  " 


still,  so. 


of  niltnl 
OMwcinu*. 


knowledge  of  it*  own 
■ily  including  «  know- 


in  several  degree*,  through  narrower  and  narrower  groups 
of  objective  law*,  which  are  closer  and  closer  particukriza- 
tions  of  the  subjective  law*  that  are  particular. 

Ths  .mi-       7.  All  mental  laws  which  arc  both  subjective  and 
^"versal.are  virtually  covered  by  this  assertion:  that  all 

tal  facts  are  f .   i  a  ^  i tli tr  of  ^^onsciousn  ess  or  of  1^  l  t(M* tioo * 

(1.)  Consciousness  is  the  mi 
phenomena ;  a  knowledge  necessarily  including 
ledge  of  the  objecta.  All  mental  phenomena,  that  is,  all 
mental  facts  of  which  we  have  direct  cognisance,  are  facts 
of  consciousnes*.  All  the  kinds  of  mental  phenomena,  all 
forms  of  mental  manifestation,  are  modes  or  varieties  of  con- 
sciousness. Thus  also,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  mode*  of 
consciousness  are  facts  of  knowledge  or  cognition. 

Consciousness,  considered  more  closely,  is  the  mind's 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  Present  to  it  in  time  and  in  space. 
But  we  can  and  do  and  must  think  of  object*,  which  are  not 
present  in  cither  of  those  relation*.  Especially  it  is  true, 
that  we  do  and  must  think  of  the  Past ;  and  it  is  through 
the  past  that  we  think  of  the  Distant.  Wc  remember  what 
we  seemed  to  have  forgotten :  that  which  has  once  been 
known  doe*  not  lose  its  relation  to  the  mind  through  our 
ceasing  to  think  of  it.  Through  the  past  and  the  distant 
also,  we  are  able  to  think  of  the  Possible. 

(2.)  Facts  of  Consciousness  are  Retained  by  the  mind  ; 
but  the  retention  occurs  unconsciously,  out  of  conscious- 
ness. That  a  fact  of  consciousness  which  a  tnind  lias  once 
had,  continues,  when  it  is  past,  to  stand  related  to  that  mind, 
—to  be  an  attribute  of  it,  a  step  in  its  history  by  which  sub- 
sequent steps  may  be  consciously  influenced, — i*  a  truth 
which  we  cannot  prove  directly,  since  we  have  no  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  such  a  relation  ;  but  it  is  a  truth  demon- 
strable ex  imfiassiiili,  through  that  conscious  revival  of  the 
old  fact,  which  could  not  take  place  but  for  the  unconscious 
retention  of  it. 

Thus  there  is  one  class  of  case*,  indisputably  real  and 
immensely  wide,  in  which  mental  facts  are  not  phenomena, 
that  U,  facts  directly  observable;  cases  in  which  they  are 
facts  latent,  detectible  only  through  their  consequences. 
Therefore  it  requires  only  another  step  (but  that  a  wide 
one)  to  carry  us  into  Leibnitz's  hypothesis  of  modifications 
of  mind,  which,  instead  of  merely  becoming  latent,  arc 
latent  from  the  beginning. — It  happens  very  frequently 
that  a  thought  now  in  the  mind  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  the  result  of  an  antecedent 
menial  process,  of  none  of  whose  steps  are  we  now  con- 
scious. It  is  commonly  maintained  that  those  steps  must 
liave  taken  place  in  consciousness,  but  have  been  forgotten 
through  a  want  of  attention.  It  has  been  alleged,  however, 
as  a  less  strained  supposition,  that  the  missing  steps,  though 
actually  occurring,  hive  never  been  in  consciousness  at  all. 
The  hypothesis  might  yield  a  plausible  solution  of  some 
difficult  cases  in  which  the  rhetorical  student  i*  interested. 
(3.)  The  Past,  then,  having  been  retained  unconsciously, 
i  into  consciousness,  indirectly,  in  a  kind  of  fact 


live  Knowledge  of  that  which  is  not  present,  but  once  was 
The  distinction  affects  all  modes  of  i 


belonging  to  all  of  them 
mediately.    But  so 


this  effect ;  that  past  phenome 
may  be  reproduced,  and  thu* 

much  a*  we  require  here  to  learn,  in  regard  to  the  specific 
laws  of  both  kind*  of  knowledge,  will  be  considered  more 
aptly  at  a  later  stage. 

8.  All  possible  mode*  of  consciousne*.  are  primarily  dis-  g1""* 
tributable  into  Two  great  Chum,  distinguished  by  a  differ-  SJSrfifc, 
enee  very  deeply  marked,  and  related  by  a  law  which  is  for  „.,.,.„,«, 
our  purpose  extremely  valuable.    But  the  characteristics  mod**  or 
of  those  two  classes  will  become  clearer  when,  by  taking  a  eooaciou*- 
second  step  of  specification,  we  have  got  possession  of  names  n*"' 
to  which  precise  idea*  are  attachable. 

Examined  more  closely,  but  still  with  a  reference  as 
purely  subjective  as  the  nature  of  mind  will  allow,  the  two 
classes  arc  found  lo  be  constituted  by  Four  several  and  dis- 
tinguishable Modes  of  Consciousness,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  Elementary.  These,  in  some  or  other  of  their 
objectively  determined  varieties,  are  the  factors  of  all  com- 
plex mental  phenomena. 

All  mental  phenomena,  thin,  must  be  facts  either  of 
Feeling,  of  Knowing,  of  Wishing,  or  of  Willing. — Under 
the  name  of  Feeling  come  all  facts  which,  by  a  further  re- 
duction still  subjective,  are  describable  as  being  facts  either 
of  Pleasure  or  of  Pain.  It  is  convenient,  also,  to  lay  down 
at  once  the  broadest  of  the  objective  distinctions  separating 
the  kinds  of  feeling.  A  Sensation  is  a  feeling  whose  ex- 
citant is  a  phenomenon  of  the  body  of  the  subject :  an  Emo- 
tion (the  "  sentiment"  of  Hamilton  and  other*)  i*  a  feeling 
whose  excitant  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  consciousnes*  of  the 
subject — Under  the  name  of  Knowing  or  Cognition  come 
all  facts  which  could  rightly  be  said,  in  the  current  termi- 
nology, to  be  operations  of  intellectual  powers  or  of  powers 
or  faculties  of  the  understanding. — The  term  Wishing  is 
here  used  to  denote  operations  referable  to  the  "active 
powers"  or  "active  principles"  of  Reid  and  Stewart;  being 
extended,  however,  so  as  to  embrace  both  of  their  alterna- 
tive forms.  A  positive  wish  i*  a  Desire;  a  negative  wish 
is  an  Aversion. — The  term  Willing  or  Volition  is  used  in 
its  universally-received  sense,  and  is  equivalent  to  such 
words  as  Resolution  or  Determination. 

Let  us  now  fall  back  on  the  primary  distinction  of  all  those 
modes  into  Two  Classes.  The  first  class  contains  Feeling 
alone;  the  other  three  mode*  constitute  the  second  cla*s. 

The  classification  arises  out  of  the  antithetical  correlation 
between  subject  and  abject.  The  relation  of  the  phenomenon 
to  the  mind  of  which  it  is  an  attribute  is  constant  and  un- 
alterable ;  the  relation  of  the  phenomenon  to  that  with 
which  it  connects  the  mind  is  occasional  and  variable.  The 
differences  between  all  mode*  of  consciousness,  down  to 
their  narrowest  objective  varieties,  consist  simply  in  varie- 
ties of  the  objective  relation,  modifying  by  reaction  the  re- 
lation which  is  subjective.  Feeling  stands  alone,  as  being, 
through  its  objective  relation*,  the  one  mode  in  which  con- 
sciousness is  imperfect,  merely  rudimental,  and  yields  a 
knowledge  that  is  confused.    The  other  three  modes  stand 
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i  for  together,  in  respect  that  in  them,  through  their  objective 
Theories  of  Tv |;,tionS  consciousness  is  perfect,  fully  developed,  and 
"«—-»—   ,  ,  ,     ,       ,  .      ,  .  .    ir  ' 
\  u  Ids  a  know  ledge  that  is  clear. 

^  like  in  Knowing,  in  Wishing,  and  in  Willing,  the  mind 
ha*  consciousness  >>f  an  object,  which  cither  is  actually,  or 
is  thinkable  as  being,  different  from  the  mind  itself.  In 
Cognition  pure,  the  mind  has  such  consciousness,  but  it  has 
nothing  more  :  it  rests  in  contemplation  of  the  object ;  the 
balance  of  the  two  counter-relation*  is  in  equilibrium.  In 
neither  of  the  other  two  perfect  modes  is  that  consciousness 
lost  or  even  obscured :  t  he  y  differ  from  cognition,  and  rise 
above  it,  because  in  each  of  them  a  new  element  is  added. 
Hut  the  addition  made  in  Wishing  throws  the  fact  towards 
the  subjective  side ;  t lie  further  addition  made  in  Willing 
throws  it  towards  the  objective.  In  Desire  or  Aversion, 
the  mind  is  bent  backward  or  downward  towards  the  thought 
of  itself.  The  object  is  thought  of  as  standing  towards  the 
mind  in  a  relation  which  is  imptrfe>ct  and  unsatisfactory: 
the  idea  of  change  has  come  up;  and  the  mental  state  is 
one  of  transition.  In  Willing  there  are  all  the  elements  of 
Wishing;  but  there  is  also  something  which  is  new  and 
higher.  On  the  idea  of  change  there  is  engrafted  the  idea 
of  power  to  effect  change:  the  mind,  through  the  exercise 
of  its  own  energies,  thinks  itself  into  the  closest  possible 
relation  to  its  object :  the  equipoise  of  relations,  disturbed 
by  wishing,  is  restored ;  but  while  in  cognition  the  equi- 
poise was  determined  far  the  mind,  it  is  now  determined 
by  it.  Thus,  wishing  is  indeed  more  than  pure  cognition, 
and  willing  is  more  than  wishing ;  but  in  neither  docs  there 
disap|>ear  that  thinking  of  an  object,  which  is  tin  charac- 
teristic mark  of  cognition  |>roper. 

The  want  of  this  characteristic  mark  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Feeling;  and  the  want  set*  this  mode  in  contra- 
dictory nppo.ition  to  the  other  three.  In  feeling  pure  and 
proper,  in  being  conscious  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  the  mind 
knows  merely  a  state  or  modification  of  its  own:  it  cannot 
know  anything  else,  without  rising  into  a  higher  mode. 
Surae  object  or  other  must  have  been  the  excitant ;  but,  so 
long  as  the  mind  merely  feel*,  that  object  is  hidden  from 
it.  Pure  feeling  has  no  object  beyond  itself,  no  object 
either  actual  or  even  thinkable.  The  objective  relation  i* 
the  slightest  that  allows  consciousness  to  be  possible.  If 
we  are  10  sup|io*e  that  any  one  mode  of  consciousness  can, 
at  a  given  time,  possess  the  mind  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  other*,  we  must  admit  that  the  mind,  in  being  consciuus 
f  pleasure  or  of  pain,  is  conscious  only  in  the  very 

Hereof  anywhere,  i*  to  be  found  the  root  of  that  plurality 
of  conflicting  element*,  out  of  which  the  mind  strives  in- 
cessantly to  rise  into  the  unity  of  clear  consciousness.  The 
germ  cannot  be  detected  through  any  working  out  of  the 
concrete  and  complex  antithesis  between  undemanding 
and  will,  knowledge  and  endeavour.  It  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  recognition  of  con*ciousness  as  being  itself  knowledge ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  acknowledgment  of  the  distinction 
between  iliat  one  pliasc,  in  which  the  mind  fall*  back  on 
the  mere  knowledge  of  its  own  states,  and  those  higher  and 
successively  ascending  pluses,  in  which  it  know*  and  desire* 
and  strives  after  an  object  real  or  thinkable.  There  i*  a 
plain  contrariety  of  character  between  the  one  imperfect 
mode  of  consciousness  on  the  one  side,  and  the  three  per- 
fect mode*  on  the  other. 

But  there  is  likewise  between  the  two  kind**  a  close  and 
indissoluble  connection ;  and  it  is  lor  the  sake  of  this 
nection  that  the  relation*  of  feeling  to  < 


tor* :  the  one  referable  to  one  of  the  perfect  modes,  a  cog-  Data  foe 
nilion,  a  wish,  or  a  volition;  the  other  belonging  to  tbe  T^*0""  of 


impcrfect  mode,  that  is,  a  feeling. — Secondly,  the  pheno- 
menon derives  its  unity  from  the  m  ri'ssary  predominance 
of  the  one  factor  over  the  other.     The  subjective  factor 
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or  will),  co-exist  in  an  inverse  ratio  ;  and  the  factor  which  is  fw|jnj{  ^ 
the  more  intense  obscures  the  other,  or  may  by  possibility  tb«  higher 
conceal  it.  The  complex  pf 


icnoinenon  is  named  and  tli 
of  by  us,  and  may  often  be  treated  safelv  even  for  pi 
phical  ends,  by  reference  to  the  factor  which  is  pro  Ion 


9.  The  doctrine  to  be  maintained  is  this. — In  the  first 
place,  whatever  other  complexitie*  may  be  discoverable, 
every  actual  phenomenon  of  consciousness  is  at  least  com- 
plex to  this  extent,  that  it  contain*  two  simultaneous  lisc- 


ught  modes  of 
loso-  cooscious- 
inant  0•*'• 

over  the  other. — Thirdly,  in  any  continuous  mental  process 
or  series  of  successive  steps,  those  steps  in  which  the  perfect 
factor*  are  predominant  are  the  most  obviou-ly  important, 
and  therefore  attract  notice  most  readily.  Thus  we  might 
be  tempted  to  describe  the  necessary  antecedents  of  action 
proper  as  being  three  only, — cognition,  wish,  tohtion.  But 
the  feelings  which  those  overruling  elements  have  kept 
under  while  themselves  present,  tend  continually  to  rise 
into  prominence  in  tlteir  turn  ;  so  that  a  mental  state  which 
we  should  describe  as  being  distinctively  an  emotion,  may 
consciously  occur  between  any  two  of  the  three  leading 
steps. — Fourthly,  these  intervening  emotions,  so  called, 
which  are  properly  complex  states  having  emotion  a*  the 
ruling  factor,  must  be  of  very  short  duration :  the  mind 
spontaneously  tends  to  rise  into  some  of  the  higher  modes, 
or  into  a  state  in  which  one  of  the  higher  modes  is  pre- 
dominant. Yet  in  every  energetic  process  of  mind,  such 
flashes  of  emotion,  such  sinkings  hark  from  intellection 
or  the  modes  still  higher  into  intervals  in  which  the  pre- 
dominating consciousness  is  only  of  pleasure  or  pain,  are 
incessant  and  unmisukeable.  It  may  even  be  alleged,  that 
the  vigour  of  a  mental  process  is  proportional  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  feeling  thus  wells  upwards:  indeed  it  is  only 
so  that  we  obtain  the  full  consciousness  of  that  pleasure 
or  pain,  of  that  effect  worked  or  workab'e  on  our  ow  n  being 
by  the  objects  we  contemplate,  out  of  w  Inch  springs  the  very 
life  equally  of  thought  and  desire  and  will.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  vivid  image  obscures  for  a  moment  the  concomi- 
tant pleasure;  but  immediately  the  emotion  recuis  with  an 
intensity  proportional  to  that  of  the  image  which  had  at 
first  ovirpowcred  it. 

That  feeling  is,  very  frequently  indeed,  consciously  co- 
existent in  lime  with  the  higher  modes  of  consciousness, 
is  an  assertion  which  is  not  contradicted  either  by  ordinary 
thinking  or  by  any  sound  philosophical  doctrine.  Most 
men  would  admit  that  a  thought  or  desire  or  act  of  will  is, 
usually  at  least,  cither  pleasant  or  painful  in  one  decree  or 
Hints  or  direct  assertions  to  the  same  effect  are 
in  psychological  systems,  though  left  unworked 
by  reason  of  the  little  attention  that  has  been  given  to  feel- 
ing ;  and  doubts  as  to  the  simultaneity  would  hardly  be 
prompted,  unless  by  misunderstanding  of  the  doctrine  (true 
in  one  sense,  and  false  in  many  others),  that  the  mind  can- 
not be  in  more  than  one  slate  at  the  same  time.  The  one 
real  difficulty  is,  the  accounting  tor  cases  of  seeming  ex- 
ception ;  and  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  law  of  the 
inverse  ratio.  Without  seeking  for  any  solution  more 
abstruse,  such  as  that  of  latent  modifications,  we  can  easily 
conceive  how  cither  element  of  the  complex  fact,  being 
known  but  obscurely  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and 
being  therefore  unattended  to,  may  gain  no  hold  of  con- 
tciousne**  strong  enough  to  make  it  be  retained  and  repro- 
duced. 

The  law  of  the  invent  ratio,  propounded  by  Hamilton, 
and  by  him  elaborately  illustrated  in  its  specific  application 
to  the  counter-relations  between  Sensation  and  Perception, 
is  by  him  also  extended  to  the  relations  between  Feeling 
of  all  kinds  and  Cognition  of  all  kinds.  If  the  law  be  ad- 
mitted at  all,  it  i*  nut  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  arrested  at 
thi*  point  of  development    Wishing  and  willing,  having 
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for  cognition*  as  their  necessary  antecedent*,  and  being  them- 
°f selves  not  less  than  cognitions,  but  more,  must  carry 
through  with  them  all  the  conditions  of  cognition.  And 
the  extension  of  the  doctrine  over  the  whole  sphere  of 
consciousness,  to  the  completion  of  the  antithesis  between 
feeling  and  the  perfect  modes,  seems  to  be  imperatively 
required,  for  placing  in  full  light  the  wide  function  of  feel- 
ing, exercised  so  incessantly,  yet  so  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

The  doctrine  has  thus  been  pressed  to  its  complete  de- 
velopment, in  order  that  the  processes  afterwards  to  be 
explained  may  be  open  to  receive  the  deepest  grounding 
of  which  they  are  capable.  But  the  use  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  made  of  the  doctrine  in  the  present  inquiry  is 
limited  in  two  directions. 

These  psychological  data  are  chiefly  required  for  our 
analysis  of  the  mental  process  which  issues  in  action.  In 
that  process,  let  it  take  the  very  simplest  form  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  there  are  three  governing  and  predominat- 
ingly objective  steps,  distinct  and  successive.  There  is,  first, 
a  fact  of  Cognition,  and  specifically  of  Imagination,  a  fact  in 
which  an  object  is  imagined :  there  is,  secondly,  a  fact  of 
Wishing,  in  which  (the  positive  form  being  at  present  ade- 
quate as  an  example)  the  object  is  Desired:  there  is, 
thirdly,  a  (act  of  Volition,  in  which  there  is  resolved  on 
an  action,  judged  likely  to  produce  the  attainment  of  the 
object.  Now,  the  character  of  this  process  is  most  insuffi- 
ciently understood,  unless  due  account  is  taken  also  of  the 
repeated  emergence  of  Emotion,  the  subjective  concomitant 
or  condition  of  those  objective  changes.  The  character  of 
the  emotion,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  modified  by  the 
character  of  the  excitant,  cannot  he  thoroughly  accounted 
for,  unless  on  the  supposition  of  the  original  simultaneity. 
But,  as  it  has  already  been  asserted,  if  the  objective  step 
has  been  energetic, — if  the  cognition  has  been  distinct,  the 
desire  intense,  the  volition  vigorous, — the  concomitant  emo- 
tion, subdued  at  the  time,  will  come  back  with  a  rebound, 
and  present  itself  as  the  determining  feature  in  a  succeed- 
ing mental  fact.  In  this  way  emotion  may  intervene  con- 
sciously and  energetically  between  any  two  of  the  objective 
steps,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  so  if  consciousness  is  in  due 
activity.    The  rise  of  the  mind  from  the  image  to  the 

the  uninterrupted  swell  of  an  inundation,  but  with  an  al- 
ternation like  that  of  the  flowing  tide  of  the  sea.  Ascend- 
ing waves  of  thought  carry  us  steadily  upward  j  yet,  after 
each  of  these,  there  is  a  reflux  into  emotion :  we  fall  back 
for  a  moment  on  self-contemplation,  with  no  loss  of  ground, 
a  resulting  increase  in  the  power  of  the  impulse, 
exercises,  as  if  by  a  repetition  of  quick  electric 
its  characteristic  function,  of  mediating  between 
mind  and  its  objects,  of  keeping  awake  and  heightening  the 
mind's  interest  in  the  persons  and  things  with  which  it 
deals,  by  incessantly  recalling  to  it  their  effect*  on  its  own 
internal  state. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  appeal  to  the  primary  doc- 
trine being  kept  open,  in  order  that  difficulties  may  be  ex- 
plainable and  rules  philosophically  justifiable,  it  will  usually 
be  alike  safe  and  convenient,  that  we  accommodate  both  our 
treatment  and  our  names  to  such  cases  as  those  which  were 
last  described;  to  cases  in  which,  the  objective  steps  taking 
place  vigorously,  the  concomitant  emotions  recur  as  interme- 
diate steps.  It  must  be  asserted  emphatically,  that  the  men- 
tal process  which  Persuasion  aims  at  exciting  is  not  rightly 
excited  unless  it  has  this  character ;  unless,  through  the 
energy  of  each  cognitive  or  higher  step,  the  emotion  docs 
recur  as  the  prominent  and  distinctive  factor  of  a  step  suc- 
ceeding. Thus,  the  first  step,  in  which  the  emotion  is  de- 
cisively in  the  back-ground,  may  be  described  as  consisting 
essentially  in  the  formation  of  the  Image :  a  second  step, 
which  should  intervene  between  the  image  and  the  desire, 
may  correspondingly  be  described  as  an  Emotion. 
VOL.  xix. 


Secondly,  though  we  are  interested  in  the  whole  process  Data  for 
down  to  its  consummation  in  action,  all  rhetorical  rules  that  Thsorlts  0f 
can  confidently  be  prescribed  bear  only  on  the  two  steps 
last  noted,  the  first  two  in  the  series  :  the  originating  ob- 
jective step, — that  is,  the  fact  of  Imagination ;  the  subjec- 
tive step  which  next  interrupts  the  objective  series, — that 
is,  the  fact  of  Emotion. 

Explanations  are  now  called  for  as  to  each  of  the  four 


10.  The  doctrine  of  Feeling  has  necessarily  been  in  Ths  laws 
great  part  anticipated.  of  fueling 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  primarily  and  subjectively,  — ,en**" 
Feeling  must  be  either  Pleasure  or  Pain.  Every  state 
receiving  cither  of  those  names  is  distinctively  a  feeling ; 
and  the  actuality  and  importance  of  such  states  ought  to 
secure  for  feeling,  in  every  psychological  scheme,  a  place 
very  unlike  the  obscure  corner  which,  in  our  country  at 
least,  has  usually  been  allotted  to  it.  Contrariwise,  a  feel- 
ing which  is  neither  pleasant  nor  painful  is  a  thing  incon- 
ceivable. But  pleasure  or  pain  absolute  should  be  distin- 
guished from  pleasure  or  pain  rekUive,  which  is  consequent 
on  the  diminished  intensity  of  a  feeling  of  the  opposite 
kind.  So,  further,  there  are  certainly  mixed  states  of  feel- 
ing in  which,  however,  cither  pleasure  or  pain  must  predo- 
minate. Moderate  degrees  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  are  de- 
sign able  by  such  names  as  the  Agreeable  or  Disagreeable} 
and  in  the  complex  ideas  signified  by  such  names  as  Hap- 
piness or  Misery,  continuity  of  pain  or  of  pleasure  seems 
to  be  the  clement  indicated  most  prominently. 

There  has  been  stated,  also,  the  objective  distribution  of 
feelings  into  Sensations  and  Emotions,  distinguishable  by 
the  character  of  their  antecedents  or  excitants,  these  being 
respectively  phenomena  of  the  bodily  organism  of  the  sub- 
ject or  of  his  consciousness.  This  principle  of  distinction 
is  quite  rcconcileable  with  the  doctrine  of  the  simultaneity 
of  feeling  with  the  higher  modes  of  mind. 

Of  the  many  specific  distributions  both  of  Sensations 
and  of  Emotions,  which  emerge  through  relations  to  the 
diversified  kinds  of  excitants,  there  are  but  few  which  here 
concern  us. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  us,  and  woidd  be  of  much  if  we 
aimed  at  a  universal  theory  of  the  fine  arts,  to  note  the 
difference  between  two  varieties  of  Sensation,  both  of  which 
place  the  subject  (all  sensations  do  not)  in  relation  to  bodies 
external  to  his  own. — The  first  contains  those  sensations 
which  are  the  subjective  concomitants  of  ordinary  paroep* 
tion.— The  second  is  peculiar  to  two  of  the  senses,  those 
which  are  most  decidedly  objective  it  contains  those  pe- 
jai \ d  li(iinri£^  w  li s 1. 1 1  £lt t_.  t  x c.  1 1 a\ 

Sensations  ot 
ing  preliminary 

of  the  operation  of  the  non-literary  fine  arts ; 
while  a  modified  pleasure  from  melody  of  sounds  has  a 
corresponding  though  less  prominent  place  in  literature 
likewise,  operating  more  widely  in  poetry,  less  widely  in 
eloquence. 

Of  the  indefinitely  numerous  classifications  of  emotion 
which  emerge  when  it  is  regarded  from  different  points  of 
view,  there  are  two  which  claim  our  notice. — We  are  in- 
terested, though  but  indirectly,  in  the  distinction  which 
separates  emotions  excited  by  cognition  of  objects  placed 
in  moral  relations  to  us,  from  those  excited  by  objects  con- 
templated as  in  relations  of  any  other  kind.  Emotions  of  the 
former  group  arc  the  moving  power  in  mental  processes 
ruled  by  conscience,  the  moral  faculty. — The  other  objec- 
tive distinction  tells  more  closely  on  our  inquiries.  Emo- 
tions, whether  pleasant  or  painful,  excited  by  our  cognition  of 
objects  placed  in  certain  relations  to  us,  tend  to  rise  directly 
into  wishes, — into  desire  in  certain  cases,  into  aversion  in 
others.     Emotions  excited  by  our  cognition  of  objects 
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t»  for  placed  in  certain  other  relation*  to  us  have  not  that  ten- 
risa  ofdency,  but  tend  to  fail  back  into  cognition ;  and  such  emo- 
**tBr*  lions  are  always  pleasant,  or  hare  pleasure  as  their  over- 
1  An",  ruling  characteristic.  This  Emotive  Pleasure,  not  excitative 
V""^  0f  desire  or  aversion,  but  purely  Contemplative,  is  as  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe  more  exactly,  concomi- 
tant in  the  first  instance,  ami  consequent  in  its  recurrence, 
on  a  cognition  specifically  describable  as  a  fact  of  Imagina- 
tion.   If,  looking  back  to  the  view  wc  have  already  ob- 
tained of  the  process  issuing  in  action,  wc  re-consider  die 
first  two  steps,  the  image  and  the  emotion,  we  shall  under- 
stand the  circumstances  in  which  this  contemplative  plea- 
sure arises,  by  supposing  that  process  to  be  arrested  at  the 
:  the  emotion,  instead  of  passing  on  to  desire, 
imagination  or  some  other  phase  of  intcllcc- 
tc  of  pleasin 


i  of  that  process,  but  these  only, 
originally  and  strictly  applicable  to  visible  objects,  in 


tion.  A  state  of  pleasing  emotion,  having  such  an  origin 
and  such  an  effect,  is  the  mental  state  towards  the  genera* 
tion  of  which  poetry  and  the  other  fine  arts  characteristi- 
cally strive :  poetry  is,  then  and  then  only,  purely  and  ex- 
clusively poetical,  when  the  pleasure  which  it  excites  fulfils 
those  conditions ;  and  the  broadest  distinction  between  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  poetry  is  before  us,  when  we  regard 
the  former  as  generative  of  the  complete  process  which  is 
1  in  action,  lite  latter  as  generating  the  earlier 
Jy.  The  name  of  Beauty, 
in  refer- 
ence to  certain  of  the  feelings  which  the  cognition  of  them 
awakens,  has  been  currently  extended  in  our  philosophical 
and  critical  literature,  so  as  to  embrace  all  varieties  of  this 
contemplative  pleasure  immediately  consequent  on  an  act 
of  imagination. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  accounting  fully  for  the  rise  of 
such  imaginative  pleasures,  we  should  be  thrown  back 
gradually  on  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  pleasure  gene- 
rally j  and  this  inquiry  would  issue  in  the  theory,  which 
determines  all  pleasure  to  arise  out  of  the  consciousness  of 
mental  activity,  exerted  on  objects  which  neither  confine 
nor  overstrain  it.  Among  the  many  specific  modifications, 
however,  which  this  law  receives,  and  which  must  be 
brought  to  light  before  the  theory  can  be  applied  to  any 
given  case,  there  is  one  which,  as  being  operative  widely 
and  incessantly  both  in  persuasion  and  in  poetical  represen- 
tation, has  for  us  great  value. 

The  modification  alluded  to  is  yielded  by  the  great  Law 
of  Sympathy,  expressible,  with  small  alteration,  in  the 
words  of  Adam  Smith :  The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
perience feelings  which  it  perceives  to  be  manifested  by 
others.  It  is  not  here  needed  to  propose  the  problem, 
whether  this  strong  and  beneficent  tendency  be  an  ultimate 
law  of  mind,  or  whether  it  may  be  resolved  into  laws  still 
simpler  and  deeper.  The  law  must  be  accepted  in  the 
shape  in  which  we  know  it  to  be  operative ;  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  our  inquiry  it  will  seldom  be  far  out  of  our 


Th«  In*  s 

of  eogol- 

judgment 
— imagina- 
tion and 
eonctpilon. 


1 1.  The  theory  of  Cognition,  supplying  tile  data  for  infer- 
ences in  ontology  or  metaphysics  proper,  is  the  favourite 
battle-field  of  philosophical  controversy.  With  the  more 
profound  of  the  analytic  problems  raised  in  it  wc  arc  not 
here  directly  concerned.  The  theory  of  comparative  judg- 
ment, again,  though  we  require  to  use  it  in  some  degree, 
is  supplied  by  any  reasonably  correct  system  of  logic. 
\Y  hat  we  cannot  command  so  readily,  while  we  need  it 
especially,  is  a  clear  and  consistent  theory  of  Imagination  ; 
and  even  of  the  kind  of  cognitive  facts  so  named,  the  cha- 
racter cannot  be  fully  elucidated  without  some  consideration 
of  its  relations  to  other  phases  of  intellection. 

The  widest  of  all  distinctions  within  the  sphere  of  cog- 
nition, is  that  which  the  logicians  mark  by  the  two  names, 
Apprehension  and  Judgment.  Every  fact  of  knowledge 
must  have  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  forms  so  called ;  no 


The 


such  fact  can  have  both,  or  neither.   Judgment,  that  is,  Data  for 

cognition  expressible  by  a  proposition,  is  knowledge  expli-  Theorist  of 
cit,  evolved,  complete:   in  the  proposition  something  is  kiiorature 
affirmed  or  denied  of  something.    Apprehension,  that  is,  ™*  Art< 
cognition  expressible  by  a  term,  is  knowledge  implied,  "v~/ 
unevolved,  incomplete:  in  the  term  there  is  neither  affirma- 
tion nor  denial.    Yet  the  idea  denoted  by  the  terra  implies 
or  involves  judgment  antecedent,  while  it  may  also  be  a 
step  towards  judgment  consequent.     When  the  names 
Apprehension  and  Judgment  are  used  in  these  logical 
meanings,  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  difference 
between  the  mental  facts  which  they  denote  were  purely 
subjective:  we  might  believe  that  our  knowledge  of  any 
object  whatever  may  take  indifferently  either  the  one  form 
or  the  other.    Closer  scrutiny  removes  this  impression. 
Mental  affirmations,  guarded  by  the  relative  denials,  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  cognition  ;  and  this  is  saving,  in  other  words, 
that  all  knowledge  takes  its  rise  in  the'form  of  Judgment. 

Accordingly,  this  formal  distinction  affects  the  next 
widest  of  the  distinctions  between  modes  of  cognition,  tliat 
which  separates  Knowledge  Immediate  from  Knowledge 
wrner  is  the  root  of  all  our  knowledge :  the 
t  of  it.  In  the  former,  the  only  object 
known  is  something  which  is  present,  and  which  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  our  consciousness;  in  the  latter,  this 
immediate  object  represents  another  object,  which  is  re- 
mote, not  present,  but  which  is  known  through  the  medium 
of  the  first  Between  those  two  kinds  of  knowledge  there 
is  a  formal  difference.  Every  fact  of  Knowledge  Imme- 
diate— every  fact  in  which  consciousness  gives  us  know- 
ledge of  a  present  object,  and  does  not  rest  in  that  confused 
state  which  is  really  no  more  than  feeling, — must  have  the 
form  of  Judgment ;  neither  the  complex  fact  as  a  whole, 
nor  any  of  its  constitutive  elements,  can  be  thought  other- 
wise than  as  a  mental  affirmation  or  denial.  Knowledge 
Mediate,  on  the  contrary,  may  have  either  form ;  the  alter- 
native, however,  being  determined  by  the  circumstances. 
Judgment,  as  being  knowledge  complete  and  explicit,  is  the 
form  which  mediate  knowledge  takes  when  it  is  contem- 
plated as  being  a  result,  as  that  for  the  sake  of  which  ante- 
cedent processes  were  instituted ;  while  Apprehension,  as 
being  knowledge  implied,  and  therefore  more  quickly  think- 
able, is  the  natural  form  of  knowledge  which  is  contemplated 
as  only  a  step  towards  something  beyond  it,  whether  that 
be  a  further  cognition  or  a  fact  belonging  to  some  other 
mode.  These  considerations  dictate,  as  convenient  if  not 
perfectly  exact,  a  distribution  of  cognitions ;  in  which 
knowledge  immediate  may  be  considered  exclusively 
under  the  form  of  judgment,  while  knowledge  mediate 
must  be  considered  under  both  forms. 

I.  Our  Immediate  Cognitions,  those  intuitive  beliefs  on 
which  the  whole  structure  of  human  knowledge  is  built  up, 
arc  of  Individual  objects  only.  This  cardinal  doctrine  be- 
ing premised,  all  those  deeper  questions  that  lie  under  it 
are  for  us  unimportant.  Nevertheless  some  of  them  must 
be  answered  in  outline,  if  it  were  only  that  we  may  be  put 
in  possession  of  names  for  mental  laws  which  must  after- 
wards be  referred  to. 

Our  immediate  knowledge,  then,  is  constituted,  in  every 
possible  instance,  by  elements  of  two  kinds.  We  know 
objects,  not  absolutely,  but  under  conditions  or  relations. 
We  have  knowledge  n  posteriori, — that  is,  gained  through 
experience,  a  knowledge  vast  and  always  becoming  wider; 
but  this  knowledge  is  limited  by  a  tew  fixed  cognitions  d 
priori,  necessary,  a*  being  independent  of  experience,  and 
constituting  the  laws  or  conditions  of  all  <i  posteriori 
knowledge,  whether  immediate  or  mediate.  The  indivi- 
dual objects  of  our  immediate  knowledge  must  be  either 
corporeal  objects  or  internal  phenomena  of  the  subject- 
mind  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  objects  of  either  kind  is  not 
possible  without  the  concurrence  of  cognitive  elements  be- 
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n»t»  for  longing  to  both  classes,  d  priori  and  A  posteriori.  The 
ThaortM  of  individual  object  is  given  to  us  by  experience;  that  is,  in  a 
l.it«r»tur»  cognitiun  d  posteriori :  the  law*  under  which  only  we  can 
ui  J  An.  j.now  jj  arc  indeed  incapal)lc  of  operating  unless  in  relation 
v  —  v1™'  to  an  object  so  given  ;  but  they  are  native,  mental,  A  priori 
laws.  The  frequent  necessity  for  considering  separately 
the  two  several  kinds  of  elements,  gives  rise  to  a  division  of 
names.  Accordingly,  our  Immediate  d  posteriori  know- 
ledge of  corporeal  objects  has  been  called  Perception, 
External  Perception,  or  Perceptive  Consciousness ;  our 
Immediate  d  posteriori  knowledge  of  internal  objects, 
phenomena  purely  subjective  to  the  ego,  has  been  called 
Internal  Perception,  or  Self- Consciousness:  and  Hamilton 
has  generalized  the  two  kinds  by  referring  both  to  his  Pre- 
scntative  Faculty.  Our  latent  but  inevitably  evolvable 
cognition  of  the  d  priori  conditions  of  consciousness, 
whether  internal  or  perceptive,  has  been  denoted  by  being 
referred  to  an  original  power  receiving  different  names ;  as 
lieason  from  Kant  and  most  otheis;  Common  Sense 
(awkwardly)  from  Keid;  the  Regulative  Faculty  from  Ha- 
milton.— Out  this  abstractive  separation  of  the  two  correla- 
tive elements  must  not  blind  us  to  the  essential  indivisibility 
of  the  fact.  Every  individual  fact,  which  we  could  cite  as 
an  instance  cither  of  Perception  or  Self-Consciousness,  is 
really  a  fact  of  perception  or  of  self-consciousness  condi- 
tioned by  the  regulative  laws  of  reason. 

II.  AH  the  limitations  of  both  kinds,  which  are  imposed 
on  our  immediate  knowledge,  necessarily  continue  to  hem 
in  that  knowledge,  when,  by  becoming  Mediate,  it  is  deve- 
loped and  made  practically  useful. 

Its  capability  of  becoming  mediate  is  founded  on  two 
mental  laws. — first,  The  mind  has  that  power  of  Retention 
or  Conservation,  which  was  noticed  as  standing  in  relation 
to  consciousness  at  large.  It  can  retain,  out  of  conscious- 
ness, all  mental  phenomena  which  it  has  experienced,  to 
whatever  mental  mode  these  may  belong ;  it  can  retain 
alike  a  feeling,  a  cognition,  a  wish,  a  volition.  Secondly, 
The  mind  has,  w  ithin  certain  limits,  the  |>ower  of  Repro- 
Past  facts  of  consciousness,  retained  out  of  out- 
lay come  into  consciousness  again  ;  and,  on 
being  thus  re|>roduced  or  represented,  the  past  fac 
objects  of  new  facts  of  consciousness.  These 
must  be  specifically  facts  of  cognition  ; 
specific  laws  are  here  most  aptly  in  place. 

(I.)  A  new  cognition,  ir  it  is  thought  of  as  the  result  of 
a  process  of  mediate  knowledge,  must  take  the  form  of 
Judgment,— of  knowledge  explicit,  mental  affirmation  or 
denial.  The  process  is  one  of  comparison  ;  the  judgments 
may  be  distinguished  from  judgments  intuitive,  by  being 
called  Comparative ;  and  the  theory  of  them,  w  hile  lor  most 
of  our  practical  uses  it  is  grounded  firmly  enough  on  com- 
mon sense,  is  systematically  evolved  in  die  science  of 
Logic.  The  formation  of  comparative  judgments  is  the 
result  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  as  aimed  at  in  the 
processes  to  be  theoretically  described  as  Exposition  and 
Persuasion. 

In  regard  to  the  objective  varieties  of  comparative  judg- 
ments, we  are  interested  only  in  marking  the  progress  by 
which,  beginning  with  application  to  individual  objects,  they 
rise  to  embrace  classes  of  objects. — All  the  compared  ob- 
jects may  be  Individuals,  each  of  which  was  formerly  known 
by  us  in  a  fact  of  immediate  consciousness,  and  is  now  re- 
presented. This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  resulting 
judgment  can  be  the  first  comparative  judgment  which  the 
process  contains.  All  other  cases  presuppose  other  compara- 
tive judgments,  and  therefore  require  a  more  severe  exer- 
tion of  mind.  The  presuppositions  become  more  numerous, 
and  the  mental  strain  grows  more  intense,  with  every  new 
introduction  of  a  compared  object  which  is  not  an  indivi- 
dual but  a  Class.  For  a  common  term,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  class,  and  is  necessary  for  our  compendious  thinking  of 


that  class,  is  merely  an  abbreviated  definition  of  the  class,  Data  for 
w  hich  is  itself  a  proposition,  the  expression  of  a  judgment.  Ttworlet  ot 
Such  a  judgment  has  been  gained  through  the  process  Wteratura 
called  Generalization ;  that  is,  a  judgment,  or  series  of  ""^ 
judgments,  in  which  given  individual  objects  are  compared,     ™  * 
and  formed  into  a  class  in  respect  of  similar  attributes  ;  or  in 
which,  after  the  same  manner,  given  classes  are  combined 
into  classes  more  extensive.    In  the  process  of  Specifica- 
tion this  procedure  is  exactly  reversed. 

(II.)  The  last  assertions  in  this  cursory  review  of  com- 
parative judgments  have  already  led  us  into  one  section  of 
the  doctrine  previously  propounded,  that  Apprehension  is 
the  natural  form  of  mediate  cognitions,  which  are  only 
steps  in  processes  leading  to  something  beyond. 

A  term,  which  is  the  expression  of  a  fact  of  Apprehen- 
sion, must  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  kinds.  It 
may  be  a  Singular  Term,  the  name  of  an  Individual ;  the 
name  of  an  object,  which  may  or  may  not  be  actually  divi- 
sible into  several  component  objects,  but  which  is  thought 
of  from  a  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  one  object  only.  A 
term,  again,  may  be  a  Common  Term,  the  name  of  a  Class ; 
and,  as  above  hinted,  this  class  may  be  constituted  either 
by  individual  objects,  or  by  narrower  classes.    Now,  the 


Apprehension  being  conveniently  confined  to  know- 
ledge that  is  mediate,  as  being  of  objects  not  present,  the 
distribution  of  apprehension  into  kinds  runs  parallel  to  the 
distinction  between  terms  singular  and  terms  common. 
The  name  Imagination  belongs  rightfully  to  all  apprehen- 
sion of  objects  individual :  the  name  Conception  is  filly  re- 
stricted to  the  apprehension  of  univcrsals  ;  that  is,  of  the 
ideas  denoted  by  common  terms.  The  words  Image  and 
Concept  signify  severally  the  two  kinds  of  facts  as  regarded 
from  the  objective  side. 

I.  Imagination  is  always  Reproduction.  It  gives,  as 
objects  of  immediate  cognition,  mental  states  identical  in 
constitution  with,  and  therefore  accepted  as  representing, 
facts  of  put  consciousness,  or  factors  or  elements  of  such 
lacts.  Rut  it  has  two  phases,  differing  directly  in  respect  of 
their  antecedents,  and  hence  deriving  a  difference  in  respect 
of  the  remote  objects  which  they  represent.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  remote  object  may  be  said  to  be  the  Past  j  in  the 
second,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  Possible. 

(1.)  In  the  first  case,  the  mind  represents  only  one  indi- 
vidual fact  of  past  consciousness ;  and,  it  may  be  noted, 
the  representation  is  probably  never  complete.  Here  Ima- 
gination is  Simply  Reproductive. 

This  phase  of  inr" 
through  it,  by  the  £ 
of  Suggestion,  or  die  Association 
authoritative  systematization  of  this  law  is  Hamilton's.  All 
phenomena  of  the  same  subject-mind  are  capable  of  sug- 
gesting each  other ;  a  mental  fact  given  in  present  con- 
sciousness may  suggest  any  other,  which  was  formerly  in 
consciousness  and  has  been  retained.  The  suggestive 
power  is  primarily  given  to  mental  tacts  either  by  their 
identity  of  constitution,  or  by  their  original  coexistence  or 
coadjacence  in  time.  On  the  one  hand,  a  present  mental 
fact  may  suggest  any  past  fact  constituted  wholly  or  partly 
by  the  same  factors ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  present  mental 
fuct  may  suggest  any  (act  which  was  formerly  present  with 
it  in  consciousness  at  the  same  time,  or  as  a  step  in  the 
same  mental  process.  The  suggestive  power  is  modified, 
or  secondarily  determined,  by  this  law :  that  mental  facts 
are  suggestible  in  proportion  to  their  "  interest"  for  the 
subject-mind ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to 
excite  emotion.  Out  of  these  widest  laws,  primary  and 
secondary,  arise  others  more  specific  and  complex  :  and  all 
of  these  might,  for  use,  be  combined  into  the  one  doctrine ; 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  same  mind  suggest  each  other 
through  Resemblance,  Contrariety  (wh 
blancc)  or  Contiguity. 


ive. 

is  governed,  and  the  second 
al  law  usually  called  the  Law 
riation  of  Ideas.    The  most 
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Data  for      Again,  reproduction  may  be  influenced  by  Will,  though 
Tbtotta*  of  not  directly  yet  powerfully.  A  complex  thought  or  a  group 
I.iuntaro  0f  thoughts  being  present,  we  can  will  to  concentrate  con- 
*ai  Art';  aciousne&s  on  some  one  factor  or  member  of  it.    The  case 
^"v""""^  exemplifies  the  process  called  Attention  (or  Abstractive 
Attention),  which  will  be  examined  immediately;  and 
the  thought  thus  attended  to  may  and  will  suggest  others, 
which,  though  related  to  it  either  by  constitution  or  in 
time,  had  been  overlooked  when  it  was  contemplated  only 
with  others. 

Lastly,  a  past  thought  or  other  fact  may  be  reproduced, 
without  our  knowing  that  we  had  it  before.  We  may  even 
believe  that  it  is  a  new  combination,  produced  by  a  process 
in  imagination  of  the  sect  nd  and  higher  phase. 
Fits  step  may  be  followed  by  another,  in  which  we 
'  e  the  past  fact,  that  is,  know  that  the  new  fact  rc- 
a  certain  past  fact.  There  is  thus  performed  a 
which,  beginning  with  Retention  out  of  conscious- 
ness, proceeds  in  consciousness  to  the  successive  step*  of 
Reproduction  and  Recognition.  When  the  process  has  thus 
been  completed,  we  say,  not  that  we  have  imagined  the 
past  fact,  but  that  we  have  remembered  it ;  and  it  would 
be  convenient  if  the  name  Memory  could  be  applied,  for 
technical  uses,  to  such  a  process  as  a  whole.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  frequently  used  to  designate  only  one  or  another 
or  the  constitutive  steps.  It  is  particularly  to  be  observed, 
that  the  reproduced  thought  is  truly  and  essentially  an 
Image ;  that,  indeed,  this  reproduction  of  some  one  past 
fact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  the  normal  and  radical  instance 
of  Imagination.  But  till  recognition  has  taken  place,  the 
reproduction  is  virtually  for  us  equivalent  to  imagination 
not  of  the  past,  but  of  the  possible.  Therefore,  and 
because  it  is  on  our  thinking  of  the  possible  that  the 
laws  of  imagination  have  the  closest  practical  hold,  the 
name  imagination  comes  to  be  seldom  applied  to  simple 
reproduction. 

(2.)  In  short,  the  name  is  very  usually,  and  with  little  of 
immediate  harm,  limited  to  that  higher  phase  of  imagina- 
tion, whose  remote  object  is  something  which  we  can  think 
as  possible,  something  whose  individual  existence  we  can 
suppose  without  violation  of  any  law  of  thought.  Ima- 
gination of  this  character  has  been  called  Productive,  and 
(less  safely)  Creative.  The  antecedent  process  to  which 
its  peculiarities  are  owing,  would  be  indicated  if  we  were 
to  call  it  Synthetic.  It  does  not  represent  merely  one  past 
fact  or  part  of  such  :  it  represents  two  or  more  past  facts, 
or  factors  of  such,  combined  under  some  relation  which 
gives  to  the  combination  an  individual  totality  or  unity. 
Consequently  it  is  the  result  of  an  antecedent  process,  which 
never  can  have  been  very  simple,  and  may  have  been  over- 
dowingly  complex.  It  must  have  embraced,  besides  mo- 
difying and  colouring  flashes  of  emotion,  two  or  more 
distinguishable  stages  of  cognition.  First,  more  images 
than  one  must  have  arisen  in  the  mind,  through  acts,  more 
than  one,  of  simple  reproduction.  Secondly,  There  must 
have  taken  place  judgments,  in  which  there  arc  compared 
together,  in  respect  of  their  mutual  relations,  either  those 
images  as  wholes,  or  factors  or  features  of  each,  or  the  whole* 
of  some  and  parts  of  others.  On  these  antecedents  follows 
the  synthetic  formation  of  the  new  image,  an  image  of 
something  which  as  a  whole  had  not  been  known  or  thought 
of  before.  In  short,  imagination  simply  reproductive  gains 
its  image  from  one  retained  fact  of  past  consciousness  ;  ima- 
gination productive  or  synthetic, — imagination  in  the  com- 
mon meaning, — sometimes  and  aptly  called  Fantasy, — gains 
its  image  from  two  or  more  facts  of  simple  reproduction 
followed  by  a  scries  of  comparisons. 

The  function  of  synthetic  imagination  cannot  be  exa- 
mined too  closely  by  the  student  either  of  eloquence  or  of 
poetry. 

2.  The  remote  object  of  Conception  may  be  said  to  be 


the  Universal.    A  concept,  the  idea  of  a  class,  denotable  Data  for 
by  a  common  term,  is  really,  as  already  asserted,  an  ab-TbsorUsof 
breviatcd  and  implied  judgment,  which  would  have  been  l,'t*r»"lrt 
explicitly  denoted  by  a  definition  of  the  class.    Further,  v      _  t 
this  implication,  so  necessary  for  rapid  and  easy  thinking, 
cannot  be  reached  otherwise  than  indirectly  ;  the  concept 
can  be  thought  only  symbolically,  as  through  words,  arbi- 
trary symbols.    These  are  adequate  reasons,  both  fur  the 
greater  mental  exertion  required  in  the  fact  of  conception, 
and  for  the  difficulty  of  harmonising  conception  wit!)  ima- 
gination.   A  common  term  does  not  directly  suggest  an 
image.    It  does,  indeed,  tend  to  fall  back  into  the  image, 


through  the  desire  of  the  mind,  in  thinking  of  cl 
make  its  intellection  clearer  through  thought  of  the 


But  the  thought  which  it  directly 
suggests  is  the  implied  judgment ;  it  raises  the  question  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  which  the  thought  suggested  by  an  image 
does  not.  The  mood  of  mind  excited  by  concepts, — that  is, 
specially,  the  tone  of  feeling, — tends  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  mood  excited  by  images:  and  both  this  tendency,  and 
inemtacy  ot  concepts  to  exciti 
uri t ti  t-h d i^cii.it  of  t^ic 
n ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  i 
ing  width  of  the  daises  which  the  concepts  represent. 
All  these  considerations  are  rhetorically  very  important. 


12.  The  reason  for  adopting  the  term  Wishing,  to  denote  Tha  laws  of 
the  "  Active  Principles'*  or  "  Powers"  of  Stewart  and  other  wishing— 
standard  writers,  was  virtually  assigned  in  the  hint,  that  d",ir*  "d 
wishes  are  of  two  kinds,  Desire  and  Aversion.  The  received  *T,rt  on' 
theories  confine  attention  to  the  former,  the  positive  form, 
neglecting  the  latter,  the  negative.  Each  implies  the  other ; 
and,  though  it  is  desire  that  is  by  far  most  frequently  the 
direct  prompter  of  volition  and  consequent  action,  yet  it  is 
a  question  of  circumstances  whether  it  may  not  be  by  aver- 
sion that  this  function  shall  be  discharged.    The  theory  is 
not  complete  unless  both  forms  be  taken  account  of. 

All  wishes,  as  developed  in  the  positive  form,  are  re- 
ferable to  one  or  another  of  the  three  kinds  described  by 
Stewart  as  Appetites,  Desires  (in  a  narrow  sense  of  that 
word),  and  Affections.  It  is  only  with  the  latter  two  of 
those  classes  that  rhetorical  inquiries  are  concerned ;  and, 
for  these  or  all  the  three,  Stewart's  doctrine  might  serve  our 
present  uses  reasonably  well,  if  there  were  worked  into  it 
the  few  (Mints  that  bear  directly  on  aversions.  But,  even 
for  studies  such  as  ours,  increased  clearness  of  apprehension 
may  perhaps  be  won  through  an  analysis  somewhat  closer. 

In  the  first  place,  all  wishes  arc  distinguishable  objectively 
into  Two  Orders.  The  first  order  contains  Stewart's  Ap- 
petites and  Desires,  with  the  relative  Aversions.  These 
may  be  described  as  Wishes  Simple  or  Direct;  and  there 
lies  on  the  surface  a  reason  for  calling  them  Self- Regard- 
ing- The  second  and  higher  order  contains  Stewart's 
Affections.  These  may  similarly  be  called  Wishes  Com- 
plex or  Indirect ;  and  they  may  be  spoken  of  also  as  Not- 
Self-Regarding  or  as  Sympathetic. 

The  analysis  of  wishes  belonging  to  the  first  order  will 
open  the  way  for  the  analysis  of  those  belonging  to  the 
second.  But  there  may  be  prefixed  a  notice,  that  excep- 
tion is  to  be  taken  to  the  answer  most  commonly  given  to 
the  question,  what  is  the  object  of  a  wish  ?  According  to 
Stewart,  the  objects  of  appetites  and  desires  are  things,  and 
things  of  different  kinds ;  the  objects  (proper)  of  his  affec- 
tions are  persons.  More  exact  inspection,  it  is  thought, 
entitles  us  to  say,  that  all  the  objects  of  wishing  are  pri- 
marily of  one  and  the  same  kind,  the  differences  between 
them  going  no  further  than  modification. 

I.  The  true  object  of  a  wish  must  be  something,  by  the 
existence  of  which  the  wish  would  be  exhausted. — First, 
then,  the  object  of  a  Simple  or  Direct  wish  is  in  every  con- 
ceivable case  a  state  of  the  subject-mind,  the  mind  that 
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Data  for  wishes.  Secondly,  that  state  is  a  feeling,  cither  emotion  or 
Theories  of  sensation  ;  or  it  is  a  state  in  which,  if  it  be  thought  of  as 
Literatim  complex  or  continuous,  feeling  is  thought  of  as  the  predo- 
minating element.  The  object  of  a  desire  is  a  state  of 
pleasure ;  the  object  of  an  aversion  is  a  state  of  pain. 
Thirdly,  this  state  is  thought  of  as  future ;  futurity  is  im- 
plied even  in  the  desire  of,  or  aversion  to,  the  continuance 
of  a  mental  state  which  hag  already  come  into  existence. 
Fourthly,  this  future  stale  of  pleasure  or  pain  of  the  sub- 
ject-mind must  have  been  represented  by  the  subject  in  an 
antecedent  fact  of  imagination ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  object,  this  fact  must  have  been  specifically  one 
of  Imagination  Synthetic. — Through  these  features  of  the 
object,  this  order  of  wishes  is  distributable  into  two  classes. 
The  Appetites,  and  the  relativ*  aversions  or  loathings,  are 
Sensuous  Wishes ;  the  feeling  imagined  is  a  state  of  sen- 
sation. The  Desires  of  Stewart  (Propensities  of  other 
authors)  and  their  contraries,  are  wishes  Non-Sensuous; 
the  feeling  imagined  is  a  state  of  emotion. 

The  elements  which  have  been  described  are  all  the 
elements  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  object  of  a 
direct  or  simple  wish.  But  there  is  yet  another  element 
which,  though  inessential,  is  seldom  if  ever  absent,  and  which 
in  our  everyday  thinking  receives  more  attention  than  the 
others.  We  think  of  the  object,  our  own  future  state  of 
feeling,  in  relation  to  something  which  lias  a  tendency  to 
bring  it  into  existence ;  something  which  is  a  cause  or  a  con- 
stituent of  a  cause,  of  which  the  mental  state  we  desire  or 
are  averse  from  is  imagined  as  the  effect.  In  unanalytic 
consciousness  the  idea  of  this  cause  or  con-cause  usually 
obtrudes  itself  so  as  to  obscure, — and  may  often  come  up  so 
strongly  as  almost  quite  to  conceal, — all  the  other  consti- 
tutive ideas.  It  has  this  prominence  for  two  sufficient  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  when  the  idea  of  a  cause 
is  incorporated  into  the  idea  of  the  object  that  a  wish  be- 
comes definite,  precise,  clear;  without  that  idea  it  remains 
vague,  shadowy, describable  perhaps  as  a  longing — a  longing 
for  something  we  know  not  what.  In  the  second  place, 
and  consequently,  until  the  idea  of  a  cause  has  arisen  there 
is  no  outlet  towards  volition  ;  not  only  is  volition  subjec- 
tively impossible,  but  there  cannot  even  arise  the  question, 
whether  the  object  of  the  wish  is  attainable. 

It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  overlooked,  that,  if  this  analysis  he 
correct,  that  idea  of  the  object,  out  of  which  a  direct  wish 
emerges,  and  towards  which  it  tends,  has  inevitably  a  char- 
acter, not  only  of  complexity,  but  also  of  greater  or  less  in- 
distinctness and  vacillation.  This  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  character  of  wishing  in  itself,  and  with  the  func- 
tion which  it  discharges  as  a  step  in  mental  processes.  Its 
own  character  inclines  towards  indistinctness,  in  proportion 
to  the  approach  it  makes  to  the  subjectivity  of  feeling :  its 
transitive  function,  as  mediating  between  cognition  and 
volition,  compels  it  to  vacillate,  and  even  to  relax  its  hold 
on  the  central  point  of  the  idea,  in  proportion  to  the  close- 
ness of  its  reference  to  action.  The  ultimate  reference  to 
self,  and  to  a  state  of  feeling  of  which  self  is  the  subject, 
can  never  be  lost  entirely  in  consciousness  without  disap- 
pearance of  the  character  of  the  fact  as  a  wish  :  but  this  re- 
ference is  naturally  and  irresistibly  forced  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  necessity  of  giving  prominence  to  the  cause, 
through  which  lies  the  only  path  to  action. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  account  for  the  prevalent 
opinion  as  to  the  objects  of  the  facts  which  we  commonly 
describe  as  appetite  and  desire.  They  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  justify  our  using,  in  description  of  the  object  of  such  a 
wish,  forms  of  expression  implying  no  analysis  going  deeper 
than  the  datum  of  unreflective  consciousness ;  and  conve- 
nience and  clearness  concur  in  driving  us  on  such  expres- 
sions. But  the  result  of  the  more  accurate  dissection  must 
not  thus  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  view  ;  and  opportunities 
r  for  appealing  to  it. 


II.  In  regard  to  the  Affections  (of  Stewart)  the  first  and  Data  for 
chief  doctrine  to  be  asserted  is  this. — All  the  four  charac-  Theories  of 
tcristics  of  the  objects  of  Simple  wishes  belong  also  to  the  ob-  'JJJPjSf' 
jecta  of  these  wishes,  the  Complex:  the  description  is  correct  "  J, 
for  these  as  for  those.    It  must  be  maintained,  without  qua-  ^"^""""^ 
lification,  that  the  true  object  of  an  affection,  benevolent  or 
malevolent,  is  a  menul  state  of  the  subject,  not  of  any 
other  person  or  persona.    The  seeming  paradox  requires  to 
be  justified —The  description  of  the  object,  complete  for 
simple  wishes,  is  not  complete  for  wishes  that  are  complex. 
The  object  of  a  wish  belonging  to  this  order  has  two  cha- 
racteristics in  addition  to  the  four.  First,  the  idea  of  cause, 
inessential  to  the  object  of  the  lower  order  of  wishes,  be- 
comes essential  here.     Secondly,  this  cause  must  be  a 
mental  state,  and  specifically  a  feeling,  pleasant  or  painful, 
sensation  or  emotion,  of  some  conscious  and  sensitive  being 
or  beings  different  from  the  subject.    How,  then,  do  we 
account  for  the  prominence  which,  in  our  consciousness  of 
an  affection,  is  unquestionably  held  by  the  idea  of  the  per- 
son we  commonly  speak  of  as  the  object  ?   It  is  accounted 
for  on  the  same  principle  as  the  corresponding  difficulty  in 
the  former  case  ;  but  here  the  answer  is  even  easier.  The 
idea  of  cause,  and  of  a  state  of  the  person  loved  or  disliked 
as  being  tlie  cause,  cannot  but  come  up  in  a  wish  of  this 
character :  the  wish  is  not  possible  without  it.  It  is,  further, 
the  state  of  that  person,  not  our  own  state,  that  will  be 
directly  affected  by  the  subsequent  volition.    Therefore  our 
consciousness  is  ruled  over,  or  even  monopolized,  by  the 
thought  of  that  person  and  of  the  state  in  which  our  volition 
will  place  him. — To  all  conceivable  objections,  again,  there 
is  this  reply.  An  affection  of  mine  would  not  be  exhausted 
by  the  pleasure  or  pain,  the  happiness  or  misery,  of  the 
person  to  whom  I  wish  well  or  ill:  it  could  not  be  ex- 
hausted till  I  should  come  to  know  that  state  of  his,  and  to 
experience  the  correspondent  emotion.    Yet  here,  as  in 
tiic  other  case,  our  phraseology  is  conveniently  modelled 
on  the  unanalytic  view ;  the  more  correct  doctrine  being 
reserved  for  use  when  the  other  threatens  to  lead  astray. 

Nor  does  the  doctrine  really  raise  any  ethical  difficulties. 
The  moral  relations  of  the  affections,  indeed,  do  not  come 
out  clearly,  until  distinct  account  is  thus  taken  of  die  sub- 
jective reference  made  in  the  last  resort  by  all  of  them.  It 
is  only  thus  that  we  recognise  precisely  the  functions  of  the 
two  great  laws,  which  govern  affections  and  the  consequent 
volitions  and  actions. — The  law  of  Sympathy  originates  the 
pleasure  which  attends  our  imaginat  ion  of  the  pleasure  or 
pain  of  others,  the  pain  which  attends  our  imagination  of 
their  pain  or  misery.  The  law  of  Duty,  a  higher  law,  the 
highest  of  all  laws, — the  law  in  virtue  of  which  we  have 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  that  which  is  right,  and  pain  in  the 
thought  of  that  which  is  wrong,— discharges,  in  regard  to  the 
affections,  a  double  function.  It  intensifies  and  sublimates 
the  sympathetic  pleasure  which  is  concomitant  on  good- 
will to  our  fellow-men  :  and,  when  there  has  been  excited 
the  pleasure  incident  to  ill-will,  it  supplies  the  place  of  the 
sympathetic  check,  and  opens  the  mind  to  new  images  sug- 
gestive of  worthy  emotions.  Sympathy  is  actually  pleasant ; 
a  good  conscience  is  actually  pleasant :  both  of  these  truths 
are  laws  in  our  nature  ;  and  woe  to  us  if  our  nature  were 
not  so  ruled!  Nor  is  this  a  resolution  of  affection  into 
selfishness.  Small  risk  does  that  man  incur  of  undue  re- 
gard to  self,  whose  unhappincss  is  greatest,  not  in 


bering  disappointment  of  his  own  desires,  but  in  witnessing 
the  miseries  of  others ;  the  man  who  has  learned  to  find 
his  highest  happiness,  not  in  the  nourishment  or  gratifica- 
tion of  wishes  which  do  not  pass  beyond  himself,  but  in 
the  sympathetic  contemplation  of  the  wellbeing  of  others, 
and  in  the  conscientious  wish  to  promote  their  haziness 
or  alleviate  their  suffering. 

It  is  farther  to  be  noticed  that,  when  the  object  of 
wishes  has  been  identified  correcdy,  the  question  whether 
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Data  for  an  Affection  is  a  desire  or  an  aversion  is  seen  to  be  quite 
Theories  of  different  from  the  question,  whether  it  is  benevolent  or 
L^dAJr  M,lL-vo,cnt-    Good-will  and  ill-will  may  alike,  according 
v       _  ■  to  circumstances,  develop  themselves  in  either  form.  In 
v       being  conscious  of  a  benevolent  affection,  I  may  either  de- 
sire for  the  person  thought  of  a  state  describable  as  pleasure 
or  happiness;  or  I  may  be  averse  to  his  being  the  subject 
of  a  state  of  pain  or  misery.   In  being  conscious  of  a  male- 
volent affection  my  position  is  alternative  in  the  opposite 
way. 

The  laws  13.  In  regard  to  Willing,  wc  are  here  bound  chiefly  to 
of  volition  keep  in  sight  the  real  and  radical  distinctions  which  sepa- 
°*rate  a  volition  from  the  antecedent  wish. 

They  are  different  even  when  regarded  subjectively,  or  as 
states  of  mind.  Indeed,  though  a  volition  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  wi«h,  there  arc  wishes  which  though  they  might 
be  succeeded  by  volition  are  not  so ;  and  there  are  wishes 
which  cannot  be  so  succeeded.  This  is  a  point  which  will 
by-and-by  be  put  to  special  use. 

Again,  wishing  and  willing  must  be  both  different  in 
character,  and  non-concurrent  in  time,  in  respect  of  the 
difference  of  their  objects,  and  the  relations  in  which  the 
objects  stand  to  each  other.  This  distinction  is  clear  even 
on  the  common  view  as  to  the  objects  of  wishing :  it 
emerges  with  added  strength  of  evidence  on  the  more  ana- 
lytic view  of  the  character  of  those  objects.  In  a  given 
process  embracing  both  mental  facts,  the  two  objects  are  re- 
garded by  us  in  a  light  which  prc-supposes  both  their  non- 
identity,  and  the  difference  between  the  wish  and  the  voli- 
tion. While  we  still  look  forward  to  the  consequent  ac- 
tion as  future,  wc  consider  the  object  of  the  wish  as  an  end 
or  purpose,  the  object  of  the  volition  as  a  means  towards 
that  end :  during  and  after  performance  of  the  action,  the 
object  of  the  volition  is  for  us  a  cause,  the  object  of  the 
wish  is  the  relative  effect.  The  distinction  is  obvious  as 
to  Simple  Wishes.  U  holds  also  as  to  Wishes  Complex  : 
for  though  the  idea  of  a  cause  is  there  necessary,  it  is  only 
the  idea  of  a  cause  intervening  between  the  object  of  the 
wish  and  that  cause  which  is  the  object  of  the  volition. 

The  object  of  a  volition,  that  which  I  will,  is  a  fact, 
either  of  my  own  mind  or  of  my  own  body,  which  I  know 
or  believe  myself  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  into  ex- 
istence ;  and  I  will  it  because  I  know  or  believe  it  to  be  a 
cause,  or  one  of  the  elements  making  up  a  cause,  either 
adequate  to  produce  as  its  effect  the  state  of  feeling  which 
had  been  the  object  of  an  antecedent  desire,  or  adequate  to 
avert  the  state  which  had  been  the  object  of  an  antecedent 
aversion.  The  object  of  a  volition  is,  in  one  word,  an  Ac- 
tion :  a  fact  consequent  on  volition  is  the  only  kind  of  fact 
to  which  the  name  of  action  is  strictly  and  properly  appli- 


We 
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Further,  as  the  object  of  a  wish  roust  have  been  ima- 
"y,  so  must  it  have  been  with  the  object  of 
snnot  but  know  what  we  will ;  and  the 
precludes  cognition  in  any 

M  wish  and  the  resulting  volition.  In  the 
i  in  the  preceding,  the  rapidity  of  the  pro- 
s  be  so  great  that  the  two  successive  facts 
shall  not  at  the  time  be  distinguishable  from  each  other : 
but  their  real  consecution  and  difference  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  circumstance  produces  a  complication  which 
should  be  noted  by  the  student  of  eloquence. 

The  process  may,  and  with  effects  not  less  important 
rhetorically,  be  complicated  still  further  by  the  interven- 
tion of  processes  of  Deliberation.  This  name  indicates  a 
series  of  com|»rativc  judgments:  the  things  compared  are 
two  or  more  judgments  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  and, 
if  the  progress  towards  action  is  not  broken  off  the  issue 
must  be  a  judgment  accepting  one  of  them  as  true  to  the 


rejection  of  the  others.  Wc  may  and  do  deliberate  as  to 
both  of  the  objects, — as  to  the  object  of  the  wish  and  as  to 
the  object  of  the  volition, — as  to  the  end,  and  as  to  the 
means :  and  hence  the  imagining  of  each  of  the  two  suc- 
cessive objects  may  be  preceded,  delayed,  and  conditioned 
by  an  elaborate  series  of 


14.  In  the  psychological  outline  now  closed,  there  has 
in  effect  been  anticipated  the  theory  of  Persuasion  ;  that 
is,  the  section  of  Rhetoric  which  is  at  once  the  roost 
thorough  and  the  most  extensively  available  for  use. 

For,  in  performing  completely  the  process  called  persua- 
sion, wltat  wc  aim  at  is  the  generation  of  volition  in  the  minds 
of  other  men  ;  and  there  have  come  up  before  us  here,  one 
after  another,  all  the  steps  of  the  process  which  issues  in 
volition,  that  is,  of  the  process  which,  in  persuasion,  we  seek 
to  originate  in  the  minds  of  others.  In  the  simplest  view 
that  is  even  conceivable,  that  process  involves  the  following 
successive  steps  (feeling  being  in  the  meantime  overlooked): 
a  fact  of  imagination  synthetic,  yielding  an  image  of  the 
object  of  the  wish  ;  a  fact  of  wishing,  in  the  form  either  of 
desire  or  of  aversion  ;  and  lastly,  the  resulting  fact  of  voli- 
tion. If,  however,  a  dissection  attempted  in  the  last  sec- 
tion be  sound,  the  process  must  always  be  less  simple. 
There  must  first  be  imagination  and  consequent  wish,  re- 
ferable to  the  object  which  we  are  desirous  of  or  averse 
from  for  its  own  sake  as  end.  There  must  next  be  ima- 
gination, referable  to  that  action  of  our  own  which  is  regarded 
as  a  means  towards  the  satisfaction  of  the  first  wish  ;  and 
only  out  of  this  second  image  can  the  volition  arise.  Feel- 
ing, however, — and,  specifically,  emotion, — pleasure  or 
really  (as  we  must  hold)  accompanying  each  of  those  si 
will  necessarily,  at  some  stage  or  other,  and  probably 
than  once,  emerge  into  an  evanescent  prominence,  and  for 
a  moment  intervene  between  the  facts  which  are  distinc- 
tively objective. 

It  was  hinted,  however,  that  rhetorical  rules  cannot 
gra'p  closely  any  but  the  first  two  of  the  steps  thus  tie- 
scribed  :— the  Image  and  the  subsequently  emergent  Emo- 
tion. It  must  likewise  be  kept  in  mind  that,  as  al*o 
hinted,  these  two  steps  are  common  to  eloquence  and  to 
poetry.  Eloquence  aims  at  continuing  the  process  to  its 
consummation.  Pure  poetry  aims  at  turning  the  process 
back  on  its  first  step;  and  it  is  a  question  to  be  raised  here- 
after, on  account  of  its  bearing  on  rhetorical  points,  what 
effect  is  produced  when  poetry  does  aim  at  proceeding 
further. 

There  has  to  be  added  one  other  doctrine,  which 
not  be  explained  satisfactorily  till  all  our  materials 
accumulated.  The  problem  regards  the  influence  of  will 
on  cognition  or  intellect ;  and  it  is  raised  by  this  question  :— 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  that  mental  state,  which  we  seem 
to  know  so  familiarly  under  the  name  of  Attention. 

Attention  might  be  said  to  be  the  concentration  of  con- 
It  is  plain  that  attention  is 
the  result  of  volition :  the  knottv  question  is,  whether 
it  is  always  so  ?  It  may  be  that  those  arc  right,  who  hold 
that  an  instinctive  concentration  of  thought,  an  attention 
not  determined  by  will,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  con- 
sciousness :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  one's  way  through  the 
difficulties  which  stand  between  us  and  that  conclusion. 
At  present  it  is  enough  to  make  this  assertion  :— that  Atten- 
tion strictly  so  called,  a  concentration  of  thought  deter- 
mined by  will,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  rise  of 
consciousness  above  that  confused  state,  of  which  feeling 
is  the  norm.  A  fact  of  attention,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
is  a  mental  process,  consequent  on  volition  and  its  ante- 
cedents :  it  must  either  be  constituted  exclusively  by  cog- 
nitive facts,  or  have  cognition  as  its  first  and  determining 
step ;  and  lastly,  it  must  involve  what  is  usually  called  Ab- 
straction, or  the  throwing  certain  objects  out  of 
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and  retaining  other*.  Attention,  then,  and  attention 
which  is  voluntary  and  abstractive,  it  an  antecedent  and 
peremptory  condition  of  all  cognition  tli.it  is  " clear"  (in 
Leibnitz's  sense  of  the  word) ;  and  such  cognition  must 
precede  all  further  progress  of  thought  that  is  available  for 
any  practical  purpose  whatever. 

Accordingly  every  fact  of  clear  cognition  is  properly  an 
action  :  it  is  a  voluntary  exertion  of  mental  energy,  having 
had  for  its  antecedent  a  process  in  which  we  have  run  up 
the  whole  gamut  of  mental  manifestation.  In  the  sense 
thus  indicated,  it  may  justly  be  alleged,  of  any  mind  exer- 
cising even  the  lowest  degree  of  available  intelligence,  that 


it  is  always  active.  A  mind  must  act,  that  is,  its  phenomena 
must  be  directly  consequent  on  its  own  volitions,  if  it  is  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  a  dreaming  idiocy. 

For  our  use  here,  this  doctrine  of  attention  supplies  in- 
valuable corollaries.  If  the  doctrine  is  accepted  (and  it 
does  appear  to  be  almost  a  truism),  the  process  by  which 
volition  may  be  excited,  is  perceived  to  have  a  field  infinitely 
wider  than  that  which  at  first  it  might  seem  to  cover.  The 
theory  bears  directly,  not  on  persuasion  only,  but  on  the 
attempt  to  generate  pure  belief;  and  its  applications,  not 
confined  to  eloquence,  range  far  and  sink  deep  in  the 
of  poetry. 


III.  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  PROCESSES  CONSTITUTING  THE  ART  OF  ELOQUENCE. 
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15.  When  we  seek  to  identify  those  normal  and  elementary 
&  forms  into  which  all  literary  processes  must  be  resolvable, 
°'we  might  perhaps  expect  to  find  those  forms  naturally  de- 
termined by  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  three 
purposes,  with  a  distinctive  view  to  one  or  another  of  which 
communication  must  always  be  made.  But  the  first  of 
those  purposes,  the  generation  of  belief  or  judgment,  is 
-  entertained  in  so  many  dissimilar  shapes,  and  aimed  at 
from  data  so  exceedingly  various,  that  absolute  similarity, 
even  in  prominent  features,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  all  the 
processes  leading  towards  it.  In  recognising  two  distin- 
guishable kinds  of  processes,  as  each  tending  towards  this 
end,  we  accept  the  smallest  number  of  distinctions  that  can 
yield  any  clearness  ot  doctrine. 

While,  therefore,  the  Purposes  of  communication  by 
language  are  only  Three,  the  Processes  relative  (within 
that  sphere)  to  the  attainment  of  these  purposes  must  be  set 
down  as  Four. 

Firtt,  The  name  of  Exposition  will  here  denote  all  pro- 
cesses, in  which  the  generation  of  belief  or  explicit  know- 
ledge is  aimed  at  through  any  means  other  than  argument. 

Secondly,  The  name  of  Argumentation  will  suggest,  at 
once,  processes  in  which,  the  generation  of  belief  or  explicit 
knowledge  being  the  purpose,  the  means  used  is  ar 
or  proof. 

Thirdly,  The  name  of  Persuasion  is  applied  by 
consent  to  all  processes,  in  which  the  end  aimed  at  is  the 
generation  of  volition. 

Fourthly,  The  name  of  Poetical  Representation  may 
indicate  all  processes,  in  which  language  is  used  for  the  ge- 
neration of  pleasure  through  imagination. 

The  substance  of  the  Theory  of  Eloquence  consists  in 
the  analysis  of  the  first  three  of  those  four  processes  ;  and 
these  will  next  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  named :  which  order,  likewise,  as  noted  before  (sec- 
tion 2),  is  that  in  which  they  occur  when  all  of  them  are 
completely  incorporated  into  one  discourse.  In  the  same 
section  those  weaknesses  were  touched  on,  which  attach  to 
the  theories  of  exposition  and  argumentation,  and  which 
the  theory  of  persuasion  as  the  strong  ground  of  a 


I.  THE  PROCESS  OF  EXPOSITION. 


16.  In  the  cursory  examination,  which  is  all  that  this 
rocess  requires,  the  first  point  is  the  setting  aside  of  those 
.ascs  where  the  generation  of  belief  is  dependent  on  the 
^J^^  matter  asserted,  from  those  where  it  is  dependent  on  the 
position!*  mann«'r  in  which  the  assertion  is  made.    Evidently  it  is 
only  on  cases  of  the  latter  kind  that  any  firm  hold  can  be 
caught,  even  by  the  very  few  rhetorical  laws  here  ob- 
tainable. 

I.  Belief  may  be  commanded,  without  proof,  by  the  cha- 
racter of  that  which  is  asserted.  It  may  be  a  truth  self- 
evident  to  all  men ;  am  that  either  as  being  a  universal 


condition  of  human  knowledge,  or  as  being  vouched  so 
thoroughly  by  experience  that  it  is  admitted  unhesitatingly 
as  a  practical  rule  of  life.  Or  it  may  lie  something  which, 
though  not  self-evident,  is  yet  undoubtingly  admitted  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  stated. 

In  neither  of  these  varieties  of  the  first  case  are  rules 
properly  rhetorical  either  needed  or  attainable.  The  task 
of  the  speaker  or  writer  is,  at  the  utmost,  nothing  more  than 
that  of  reminding  his  hearers  or  readers  of  something  which 
supposably  ought  to  be  brought  distinctly  to  their  re- 
membrance. If  anything  else  is  requisite,  it  can  only  be 
explanation  of  the  words  used  ;  and,  in  certain  kinds  of  elo- 
quence, much  time  is  often  bestowed  on  such  explanation, 
involving  not  seldom  much  of  argument.  When  the  pro- 
cess is  purely  expository,  the  only  qualifications  required 
by  the  party  communicating  are  two :  clear  thinking,  clear 
and  distinct  apprehension  of  the  objects  treated ;  perspi- 
cuous language,  that  clearness  of  expression  which  does  not 
necessarily  attend  clearness  of  thought,  but  towards  which 
clearness  of  thought  leads,  and  which,  when  thought  is  ob- 
scure, cannot  be  attained  unless  through  a  momentary 
accident. 

II.  Belief  may  be  commanded,  without  proof,  by  the 
manner  of  communication.  Belief  may  thus  be  commanded 
in  either  of  two  ways. 

1.  It  may  be  generated  by  the  aspect  in  which  the  as- 
itself  is  made  to  appear.    The  alleged  truth  is  so 

represented  that  the  recipient  wishes  it  to  be  true.  This 
is  really  one  of  those  complex  cases,  in  which  the  several 
communicative  processes  are  fused  wholly  or  partially  into 
each  other.  What  is  performed  is,  in  fact,  an  incomplete 
process  of  persuasion  :  that  process  is  carried  on  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  wish  ;  and  then  the  minds  which  are  affected 
by  it  are  led  aside  towards  belief  instead  of  being  urged  fur- 
ther onwards  to  volition.  Things  which  we  desire  to  believe 
are  undoubtedly  believed  by  us  infinitely  more  readily  than 
things  to  which  we  are  averse,  or  about  which  we  are  in- 
different ;  and  a  lively  act  of  imagination,  giving  rise  to  an 
intense  wish,  is  a  step  which,  especially  in  minds  untrained 
to  the  testing  of  evidence,  stands  close  to  positive  belief,  if 
only  no  circumstances  are  obtruded  which  make  the  fact 
in  question  to  be  impossible  or  highly  improbable. 

2.  The  belief  may  be  generated  by  the  aspect  in  which 
the  speaker  or  writer  is  able  to  represent  his  own  character 
and  position.  This  variety  of  the  process  is  the  first  of  the 
three  irurms  explained  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  It  is 
the  method  of  generating  belief  which  he  describes  as  re- 
siding in  the  exhibited  character  of  the  speaker,— as  taking 
effect  when  the  discourse  is  so  framed  as  to  make  the 
speaker  appear  worthy  of  credit. 

In  a  word,  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  writer  or  speaker 
aims  at  taking  the  position  of  a  witness ;  and,  the  dis- 
course being  assumed  to  supply  the  only  means  which  the 
audience  have  of  judging  as  to  his  character,  he  has  to  aim 
at  exhibiting  himself  as  possessing  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
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witness  who  is  trustworthy.  In  one  who  gives  judicial  tes- 
timony, the  essential  qualifications  are  of  two  kinds,  in- 
tellectual and  moral ;  and  these  are  the  quarters  on  which 
the  clearest  light  must  be  thrown  by  the  discourse,  when 
an  orator  or  literary  man  strives  to  give  to  his  words  the 
weight  of  testimony.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  more  im- 
portant, is  a  question  of  circumstances. 

Clearly,  in  both  respects,  rules  of  art  must  be  all  but 
powerless.  That  which  the  man  is,  will  essentially  deter- 
mine that  which  he  can  seem  to  be.  The  only  field  indeed 
in  which  forethought  and  art  may  raise  seeming  far  above 
being,  is  not  literature  proper,  framed  for  being  pondered 
in  the  closet,  but  oratory  proper,  designed  for  oral 
Just  as  a  jury  forms,  from  the  manner  in  which 
a  witness  gives  his  evidence,  an  impression  favourable  to 
his  intelligence  and  honesty ;  so  may  they,  or  any  other 
"y  a  large  and  mixed  one,  be  impressed 
a  public  speaker,  by  features  of  his 
manner,  which  are  really  the  fruit  of  elaborate  study  and 
practice.  The  small  literary  efficiency  of  this  means  of  im- 
pressing belief  has  almost  banished  it  from  notice  in  modern 
works  on  rhetoric  ;  although  its  admirable  oratorical  power, 
especially  in  the  shape  of  skill  in  elocution,  commended  it 
naturally  to  Aristotle,  whose  precepts  had  their  chief  prac- 
tical end  in  the  instruction  of  public  speakers.  Weak, 
however,  as  rhetorical  theory  is  here,  the  points  deserve  to 
be  paused  over  for  a  moment. 

(1.)  In  regard  to  the  moral  qualification,  in  its  bearing 
on  communication  strictly  literary,  very  little  can  be  elicited 
with  advantage.  A  literary  man  is  presumably  an  honest 
w  itness,  ready  to  report  his  knowledge  conscientiously  and 
correctly.  He  can  hardly  exhibit  himself  in  any  other 
light,  unless  by  betraying  innate  moral  weakness  or  depra- 
vity. Yet  literary  statements  affect  us  strongly,  both  with 
prepossession  and  with  prejudice,  even  when  the  moral 
elevation  or  sinking  is  not  very  decided,  or  when  the  dif- 
ference extends  no  further  than  to  disposition  or  temper. 
There  is  all  the  unlikeness  in  the  world  between  the  dis- 
with  which  we  learn  to  treat  the  assertions  of  the 
vage  and  gloomy  Swift,  and  the  kindly  confidence  we 
>se  in  what  is  said  by  the  cheerful  and  kindly  Addison  ; 
does  the  sympathetic  glow  which  is  shed  over  us  by  the 
genial  Goldsmith  accompany  us  when  our  teaching  is  de- 
rived from  the  honest  but  arrogant  Johnson. 

(2.)  The  intellectual  position  of  the  writer  must  be  esta- 
blished both  as  to  opportunities,  as  to  intelligence,  and  as 
to  knowledge.  But,  first,  ostentation  either  of  intellectual 
power  or  of  resulting  knowledge  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
first  section  of  the  rule,  as  tending  to  excite  moral  distrusts 
and  parade  of  ability  or  skill  of  any  kind,  by  calling  away 
attention  from  the  matter  to  admiration  of  the  writer,  would 
cool  the  tendency  to  faith,  even  if  its  moral  effect  were  not 
directly  adverse. 

In  the  creation  of  impressions  favourable  to  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  writer,  the  cast  of  his  style  is  of  great 
importance ;  although  here,  as  in  regard  to  most  points 
affecting  language,  little  more  can  usefully  be  done  than 
the  calling  of  attention  to  the  principle.  In  Bentham's 
posthumous  essay  on  Language,  an  attempt  is  made  to  ge- 
neralize this  doctrine.  Intellectual  strength,  it  is  said,  is 
indicated  by  a  character  of  style  which  may  be  called  Dig- 
nity or  Self-possesscdnesa.  It  has  the  effect  of  indicating 
the  writer's  mastery  both  over  himself  and  over  his  matter. 
It  is  distinguishable  through  its  want  of  certain  faults,  espe- 
cially two :  Jir$l,  Laxity,  a  general  prevalence  of  offences 
against  perspicuity  in  the  use  of  words  ;  and  Mecondiy,  a 
tendency  to  grope  about  among  ideas  without  at  once  find- 
ing the  right  one,  out  of  which  arises  a  superfluity  of  ideas 
as  well  as  of  words. 

(3.)  To  those  two  essential  qualifications  of  the  witness, 
Aristotle  adds,  for  the  orator,  a  third,  Good-will  towards 


those  whom  he  wishes  to  impress  with  belief.    For  oratory  Pnoua 
dealing  with  party-questions,  the  production  of  a  favourable  cons  tit  ui. 
impression  in  this  direction  is  clearly  of  great  moment.   In  ' 
literature  the  circumstances  give  but  seldom  occasion  for 
raising  such  questions.    But  in  some  kinds  of  literary  com-  Y 
positions, — as,  for  instance.  History, — there  is  continual  oc- 
casion both  for  watching  the  means  of  fairly  causing  such 
impressions,  and  for  guarding  against  the  distrust  which 
may  spring  up  where  the  adverse  inclination  of  the  writer 
is  not  or  ought  not  to  be  concealed.    When,  before  can- 
vassing proofs,  we  do  distrust  an  historical  statement  bearing 
on  a  party-question,  our  want  of  faith  in  the  historian  as 
adverse  to  our  own  opinions  is  almost  always  complicated 
by  distrust  in  the  assertion  itself,  as  one  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  belu  w  . 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  add,  that  the  same 
favourable  impression,  which  may  generate  without  proof  a 
belief  that  otherwise  would  have  been  totally  absent,  must, 
(l  fortiori,  be  efficacious  in  facilitating  belief,  in  cases  where 
proof  is  offered  but  is  not  in  itself  sufficient. 


IL  THE  PROCESS  OF  ARGUMENTATION1. 

(l.)  THE    HAttACTER  Qt  ITS  RHETORICAL  TtlEOKT. 

1 7.  This  process  must  by  us  be  studied  for  a  purpose  The  wic4i 
which  may  become  the  clearer,  if  we  first  contrast  it  with  problem 
another  purpose,  for  which  also  it  is  analysed  by  a  sciem 
having  a  primary  and  preferable  hold  on  it 

As  a  process  of  thought,  Argumentation  is  subject  to 
Logical  Laws :  as  a  process  of  communicated  thought,  it  is 
subject  to  Rhetorical  Laws.  The  process  which  we  review, 
being  the  process  in  which  argumentative  thought  is  com- 
municated, is  not  completely  theorised  unless  while  its 
rhetorical  laws  arc  directly  laid  down,  its  logical  laws  are 
presupposed.  The  complete  theory  may  be  said  to  com- 
prehend the  solutions  of  two  several  problems. 

The  first  is  the  Logical  problem.  It  may  be  expressed 
thus.  Given  certain  propositions  as  premises :  it  is  required 
to  determine  whether  any  conclusion,  and  what  conclusion 
if  any,  may  validly  be  inferred  from  them. — The  second 
problem,  the  Rhetorical,  is  not  enounced  so  easily,  in  a 
shape  at  once  sufficiently  precise  and  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive. The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exposition 
of  it  Given  a  certain  proposition  as  a  conclusion :  it  is 
to  determine  through  what  premises,  and  through 
use  of  those  premises,  the  truth  of  the  given  conclu- 
sion may  be  made  evident  to  persons  who  would  not  other- 
wise believe  it. 

The  contrariety  between  the  two  problems  should  be 
marked  from  several  aspects. 

The  solution  of  the  logical  problem  enables  tis  to  tett 
arguments :  we  take  our  stand  on  the  data,  the  first  two 
steps  in  the  argumentative  process ;  and  we  find  the  con- 
clusion, the  third  step,  or  pronounce  it  impossible.  The 
solution  is  exact,  exliaustive,  and  peremptory  ;  and  it  bears 
directly  on  the  instance  given. — The  solution  of  the  rheto- 
rical problem  is  designed  for  enabling  us  to  perform  the 
more  difficult  task  of  constructing  arguments,  and  of  con- 
structing them  so  that  they  shall  be  effective  on  other 
minds  than  our  own.  We  take  our  stand  on  the  conclu- 
sion, the  third  step  in  the  argumentative  process ;  and  we 
seek  the  premises,  the  first  and  second  steps,  that  these 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  conclusion.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  approximate,  incomplete,  and  probable 
instead  of  being  peremptory ;  and  accordingly  its  use  ex- 
tends no  further  than  this,  that  it  suggests  to  us  the  outline 
of  a  method,  by  the  wise  use  of  which  (besides  collateral 
advantages),  the  finding  of  premises  to  prove  given  conclu- 
sions may  be  made  easier  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  set 
without  the  use  of  any  method  guided  by  law. 
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Processes  That,  accordingly,  in  which  we  are  aided  by  this  section 
cooiiltut-  of  rhetoric,  is  first  of  aII  the  Finding  or  Discovery  of  Pre- 
Ing  Elo-  mises^  the  other  aids  being  consequent  and  dependent  on 
,  this.  It  might  be  called  likewise,  in  logical  phrase,  the 
Finding  of  Middle  Terms,  or  media  of  proof :  lor  what 
must  be  gained,  in  the  first  instance,  is  a  term  with  which 
we  might  successively  compare  each  of  the  terms  of  our 
given  conclusion ;  and  this  term,  the  middle,  being  once 
discovered,  the  construction  of  the  premise*  with  it  and  the 
two  others  is  a  matter  of  course. 

We  express  really  the  same  analysis,  but  in  a  more 
familiar  sha|«,  if  we  say  that  this  essential  part  of  the 
rhetorical  theory  of  argumentation  aids  us  in  the  Finding 
of  Argument*.  For  the  word  "  Argument,"  strictly  mean- 
ing the  middle  term,  signifies  very  often,  in  common  speech, 
the  assumed  tacts  on  which  a  conclusion  is  rested,  and 
often  also  the  w  hole  argumentative  process. 

Names  of  similar  import  described,  among  the  classical 
rhetoricians,  this  dialectical  or  semi-dialectical  section  of 
rhetoric.  It  was  the  *Evp«rw  of  the  Greeks,  the  "  Inventio" 
of  the  Romans  and  schoolmen.  What  it  dealt  with  was 
called  the  Invention  of  Argument*  in  our  own  older  lan- 
when  the  distinction  was  not  yet  taken  precisely 
invention  and  discovery. 


(n.) : 


0*  ABOt  MKNTSi. 


Compari- 
son of 


systems  of  Rhetoric,  the 
d  blank.  Either 


18.  In  most  of  our  modern 
theory  of  argumentation  is  a  dead 

is  taken  to  Logic  as  the  only  science  which  can  give  "any 
aid  to  the  process ;  or  else  we  are  told  that  both  the  one 
ami  the  other  are  useless,  and  that  the  only  guides 


to  be  relied  on  are  knowledge  of  the 
sagacity,  and  sound  sense. 

The  elaborate  and  special  topical  systems  of  the  old 
world  have  not  been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  recalled  into 
lite  by  any  one.  But  of  systems  of  universal  topics,  in- 
tended to  cover  all  departments  of  knowledge  likely  to  be 
argued  about,  without  descending  into  the  details  of  any, 
there  are  nwre  than  one  that  have  exhibited  much  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity.  Among  those  which,  while  they  have 
available  points,  arc  palpably  deficient  in  generalization, 
Priestley's  may  be  cited,  for  the  sake  of  some  features  of 
likeness  which  wdl  come  to  light  immediately.  All  argu- 
ments, says  he,  are  founded  on  one  or  another  of  nine  rela- 
tions. We  must  argue  from  premises  which  express  one 
or  another  of  these  things  : — Definitions ;  Adjuncts ;  An- 
tecedents; Consequents;  Means;  Analogy;  Contrariety; 
Example ;  Authority. 

It  may  be  observed,  likewise,  that  there  is  one  recent 
scheme  of  relations,  which,  though  not  applied  by  its  author 
to  rhetorical  use,  might  be  so  applied  without  much  diffi- 
culty;  while  it  is  not  only,  as  might  be  expected,  highly 
philosophical  in  conception,  but  also  mud)  closer  than 
Priestley's  to  the  sthenic  immediately  to  be  explained. 
This  is  the  doctrine  as  to  the  Import  of  Propositions  laid 
down  in  Mill's  Logic.  All  propositions,  says  Mr  Mill,  must 
import  one  or  another  of  five  things: — Existence)  Co- 
existence ;  Sequence ;  Causation  ;  Resemblance. 

We  attaii.  a  simplicity  yet  greater,  without  losing  any 
principle  that  appears  to  be  essential,  when  we  recur  to 
that  universal  classification  of  all  possible  arguments,  which 
was  expounded  in  the  oldest  anil  most  celebrated  of  all 
extant  rhetorical  treatises,  and  has  been  elucidated  with 
admirable  effect  in  the  best  rhetorical  work  of  our  own 
time. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  distributes  all  arguments  into 
three  classes.  His  third  class,  the  argument  from  vapdtkiyfta, 
or  Example,  is  easily  identified ;  but  much  darkness  has 
rested  on  the  question  as  tn  the  nature  and  difference  of 
each  of  his  first  and  second  kinds — the  argument  from  linos, 
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or  Probability,  and  that  from  enactor,  or  Sign.  The  only 
interpretation  that  is  rational  or  self-consistent  is  one  which 
is  assigned  by  some  of  the  commentators,  such  as  Majora- 
gius ;  and  this  reading,  adopted  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
may  safely  be  believed  to  yield,  as  he  alleges,  the 
classification  of  Aristotle. 

According  to  Whately'a  scheme,  the  first  kind  of  Argu- 
ment is  the  ctKot  of  Aristotle ;  the  argument  from  Ante- 
cedent Probability,  which  is  described  and  analysed  as 
leading  us  from  cause  to  effect.  The  second  kind  is  Aris- 
totle's oiyiuov;  the  argument  from  Sign  or  Symptom,  de- 
clared to  lead,  not  strictly  from  effect  to  cause,  but  from  a 
symptom  to  the  thing  indicated  by  it.  The  third  kind, 
Aristotle's  wapa&uypa,  is  the  argument  from  Example. 

What  is  now  to  be  given  is  an  explanation  of  the  Aris- 
totelian scheme  on  this  interpretation  of  it,  and  with  much 
use  of  suggestions  supplied  by  the  interpreter.  An  attempt 
is  made,  however,  to  trace  the  rhetorical  rules  upwards  to 


Pr, 

coniititut- 
ing  Elo- 
quence. 


19.  In  arguing  or  inferring,  we  pass  from  the  known  to  Tb«  prln- 
the  unknown  ;  from  something  which  is  assumed  as  known  *lpl«  of  a 
already,  to  something  which  is  not  known  till  it  has  been  rh'lorlc»l 
inferred.    Our  inferred  truth,  the  conclusion  of  our  in-JJ 
ference,  must  be  one  only :  let  it,  for  brevity,  be  called  X. 
Our  known  truth,  the  datum,  is  likewise  one  in  the  aspect 
in  which  at  first  it  naturally  offers  itself :  let  it  be  designated 
as  A. 

But,  though  the  truths  which  are  the  matter  of  inference 
thus  seem  to  be  no  more  than  two,  the  logical  analysis, 
which  shows  them  to  be  necessarily  three  (for  the  cases  of 
immediate  inference  arc  reducible  to  the  same  principle 
which  rules  the  syllogism),  is  vindicated  even  without  the 
use  of  logical  forms.  From  a  known  truth  A,  considered 
simply  and  by  itself,  an  unknown  truth  X  cannot  possibly 
be  inferred.  We  cannot  from  A  infer  X,  unless  on  the 
assumption  that  there  exists  some  lt< Litton  between  them. 
This  isour  third  truth,  a  second  assumed  truth:— that  A 
and  X  are  in  some  way  or  other  mutually  related.  Even 
if  we  continue  to  express  our  reasoning  in  popular  forms, 
we  either  make  this  second  assumption  silently,  or  in- 
corporate it  in  the  expression  of  our  A.  The  assumption 
is  made  in  this  case  as  really  and  as  thoroughly  as  it  is 
made  when,  setting  forth  the  inference  in  its  develpped 
logical  shape,  we  exhibit  the  assumption  explicitly  as  a 
second  premise. 

Taken  strictly,  then,  the  relation  required  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  all  considerations  derived  from  the  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put.  It  is  not  strictly  a  relation  even  between 
the  steps  of  the  inference  as  such ;  still  less  is  it  a  relation 
dependent  on  the  forms  the  inference  may  take,  or  on  the 
purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  It  is  a  relation  of 
matter,  an  objective  relation :  it  is  a  relation  between  the 
objects  which  are  the  matter  of  the  inference. 

Hence  comes  the  doctrine  from  which  our  classification 
of  arguments  must  start. 

1.  From  a  known  truth  A  we  cannot  infer  an  unknown 
truth  X,  unless  in  virtue  of  some  objective  Relation  assumed 
to  exist  between  A  and  X. 

Accordingly,  our  classification  of  arguments  ought  tn 
rest  on  a  classification  of  the  relations  between  ail  objects 
of  thought.  The  construction  of  such  a  classification  is  a 
high  and  deep  problem  in  ontology  or  metaphysics  proper ; 
and  the  experienced  im[iossibility  of  reaching  an  exhaustive 
solution  of  it  entails  imjierfection  on  our  transformation  ot 
the  solution  into  a  practical  shape.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  gain  an  approximate  solution,  which  is  exact  enough  for 


the  application  now  ncedc 
Every  thinkable  relatior 
in  the  one  or  the  oil 


>f  things  must  be 
of  two  classes. 


laced  bv  us 


First,  it  may  be  a  relation  direct,  real,  or  purely  objec- 
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Proc«w«  tive  ;  that  is,  it  may  be  a  relation  which  we  before,  rightly 
eoottltut-  or  wr„ngly,  to  subsist  between  the  objects  themselves 
■ng  Mo-   jnaividudly.    One  of  the  widest  of  such  relations  is  that 
WW  of  Causality.    A  may  be  a  cause,  and  X  the  relative  effect ; 

or  A  may  be  an  effect,  ami  X  the  relative  cause.  But 
we  have  a  generalization  yet  wider,  and  perhaps  the  very 
widest  that  is  possible,  in  the  relation  of  Condition.  A 
condition  of  a  thine  is  any  thing  but  for  which  it  would 
not  be  what  it  is:  A  may  be  the  condition,  X  the  tiling 
conditioned,  or  contrariw  ise.  Now  our  doctrine  is  this : — 
that  all  direct  or  purely  objective  relations  are  merely  modi- 
fications of  this  one  relation  of  Condition. 

Secondly,  the  relation  may  be  indirect,  conceptual,  or  ob- 
jecto-suhjective;  that  is.it  may  be  a  relation  which  istliought, 
not  as  subsisting  directly  between  the  objects  themselves, 
but  as  established  between  them  indirectly,  through  our 
manner  of  thinking  of  them,  or  through  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  regard  them.  All  these  indirect  rela- 
tions, emergent  through  our  own  thinking,  are  resolvable 
into  the  one  relation  of  Jtesemoianct,  which  founds  the 
process  of  classification.  We  think  of  A  and  X  as  being 
like  each  other ;  and,  in  respect  of  this  likeness,  we  think 
of  them  as  contained  in  one  and  the  same  class.  Now,  un- 
doubledly.in  all  real  knowledge,  the  relation  of  Resemblance 
presupposes,  and  is  no  more  than  an  imperfect  evolution 
of,  some  real  relation  between  the  objects  as  conditioning 
and  conditioned.  But  we  arc  often  able  to  discover  a  re- 
semblance justifying  classification,  while  we  have  as  yet  an 
imperfect  apprehension  of  the  real  relation  which  is  the 
root :  and,  besides  this,  the  thinking  of  the  relation  under 
the  form  of  resemblance  between  members  of  a  class,  gives 
us  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  general  or  uni- 
versal reasoning,  one  especial  advantage  being  the  ability 
to  shift  our  point  of  view.  Therefore,  as  well  as  for  special 
reasons  which  will  immediately  come  to  light,  the  relation 
of  Resemblance  actually  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  in- 
ferences much  odener  than  the  more  decisive  relation  of 
Condition. 

Our  classification  of  arguments,  in  fine,  may  rest  on  this 
theorem. 

II.  All  those  Relations  of  objects  in  virtue  of  which 
inference  from  A  to  X  is  possible,  may  practically  be  con- 
sidered as  resolvable  into  these  two, — Condition  and  Re- 
semblance. 

Arguments,  again,  fall  primarily  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing as  a  relation  of  the  one  kind  or  of  the  other  is  that 
which  is  assumed. 

III.  Ail  arguments  are  reducible  to  the  one  or  the  other 
of  Two  Classes.  In  arguments  of  the  First  Class,  the 
relation  between  A  and  X  is  that  of  Condition ;  in  argu- 
ments of  the  Second  Class,  the  relation  between  A  and  X 
is  that  of  Resemblance. 

It  cannot  be  noted  too  early,  that  these  two  classes  of 
arguments  differ  signally  in  logical  validity  ;  not  essentially, 
indeed,  but  in  the  uses  they  arc  practically  put  to.  Argu- 
ments of  the  first  class  admit  of  being  so  framed  as  to  be 
logically  impregnable.  Arguments  of  the  second  class, 
having  data  such  as  they  always  receive  in  practice,  cannot 
be  so  framed  as  to  escape  Irom  a  logical  fallacy.  The 
point  is  marked  by  Aristotle.  It  rests  on  a  principle  having 
wide  applications  in  philosophy;  and  the  proof  and  illustra- 
tion of  it  will  appear  when  we  reach  particulars. 

In  the  meantime,  our  classification  must  be  carried 
down  a  step  farther. 

When  the  relation  is  that  of  Resemblance,  the  inference 
holds  equally  from  A  to  X,  and  backward  from  X  to  A. 
Consequently  arguments  of  the  second  class  have  no  varia- 
tion affecting  the  inferential  character. 

But  when  the  relation  is  that  of  Condition,  it  is  far  from 
being  a  question  indifferent,  in  which  direction  the  in- 
is  taken.    An  inference  from  a  conditioning  fact 
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to  the  fact  which  is  conditioned,  determined,  or  limited  by 
it,  is  an  inference  very  dissimilar  in  character  to  an  infer- 
ence the  opposite  way,  from  the  conditioned  fact  to  the 
fact  which  is  its  condition.  Therefore  arguments  of  the 
first  class  fall  into  two  genera. 

We  have  thus  a  final  resolution  of  all  arguments 
Three  Kinds,  which  correspond,  substantially  and  in 
to  Aristotle's  three  kinds  as  understood  by  Whately. 

IV.  The  first  class  of  arguments  being  distributable  into 
two  genera,  the  kinds  of  arguments  which  require  separate 
analysis  are  three  in  all. —  1.  In  arguments  of  the  First 
Kind,  A  is  a  condition  of  X :  we  infer  from  condition  to 
thing  conditioned.  The  direction  of  the  .inference  will  be 
indicated  if  we  describe  these  as  Arguments  ft 
2.  In  arguments  of  the  Second  Kind,  A  is  i 
X :  we  infer  from  a  thing  conditioned  to 
is  a  condition  of  it.  The  A  bein 
these  are  aptlv  called  Arguments 
Sign.  3.  In  "arguments  of  the  Third  Kind,  A  and  X  re- 
semble each  other,  and  in  respect  of  the  point  of  resem- 
blance are  referred  to  the  same  class.  These  may  be  called 


constitut- 
ing Elo- 
auenet. 


which 
theX, 


nearly. 


I.  The 


be  drawn  Tha  cha- 
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l  determining  a  tact  unknown,  the  unknown  mtot  from 


20.  The  theory  of  this  kind  of  argument  i 
together  in  the  five  propositions  following  : — 

I.  If  facts  are  known  which  are  the  sum  or  as 
all  the  conditio 

fact  may  be  inferred  from  these  with  positive  certainty.    It  condition 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  gain  through  the  argument  from  — th«  mla- 
condition  a  conclusion  which  is  demonstratively  true.   Cases  "*n  ** 
in  which  the  data  may  be  said  to  possess  this  character,  <•»•■»»'"/ 
as  embracing  all  the  conditions  which  are  immediate  and 
liable  to  variation,  are  frequent  in  reasonings  about  the 
phenomena  and  events  of  the  corporeal  world. 

II.  If  the  known  facts  fall  short,  by  even  one,  of  making 
up  the  aggregate  of  all  the  conditions,  the  conclusion  in  which 
the  unknown  fact  is  inferred  sinks  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other of  mere  likelihood  or  probability.  In  reasonings 
about  mental  phenomena,  involving  human  character  and 
conduct,  the  data  may  be  said  to  fall  always  short  of  the 
aggregate  of  conditions ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  matter  for 
dealing  with  which  rhetorical  rules  are  oftenest  needed  and 
most  likely  to  be  appealed  to.  Therefore,  in  practice,  this 
kind  of  argument  may  be  said  to  yield  oftenest  conclusions 
having  only  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  probability. 

III.  When  the  aggregate  of  the  conditions  is  not  made 
up  in  the  data,  the  degree  of  probability  belonging  to  the 
conclusion  depends  much  less  on  the  proportional  number 
of  the  conditions  known,  than  on  the  character  of  them  or 
some  of  them.  The  decisive  question  is,  whether  among 
the  known  conditions  there  be  any  which  is  describable 
(popularly  rather  than  philosophically)  as  the  cause  of  the 
fact  dependent. 

IV.  It  among  the  conditions  of  a  dependent  fact  there  be 
discoverable  someone  which  seems  to  exert,  while  the  others 
do  not  seem  to  exert,  a  positive  power  or  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  the  dependent  fact,  we  consider  this  efficient 
condition  as  a  cause,  and  the  dependent  fact  as  its  effect. 
If  the  cause  or  efficient  condition  is  known  to  exist,  there 
arises  a  presumption  for  the  existence  of  the  effect ;  yield- 
ing a  conclusion  whose  probability  is  proportional  to  the 
probability  of  concurrence  of  all  the  negative  conditions, 
and  is  destro\ed  by  evidence  that  any  one  of  these  nega- 
tive conditions  is  wanting.  If  the  cause  is  not  known  to 
exist,  the  existence  of  the  effect  is  not  made  in  the  lowest 
degree  probable,  even  by  the  known  concurrence  of  all  the 
negative  » 
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V.  This  application  of  the  idea  of  causality  admits  a 
referable  to  reasonings  in  regard  to  human 
I  conduct.  If  an  act  of  will  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  a  fact,  we  hold  this  act  of  will  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  fact.  If  the  act  of  will  is  know  n  to  have  taken  place, 
the  occurrence  of  the  consequent  fact  may  be  inferred  with 
•  probability,  modifiable  or  destroyable  by  the  known  oc- 
currence or  non-occurrence  of  the  other  conditions.  If  the 
act  of  will  is  not  known  or  presumed  to  have  taken  place, 
no  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  consequent  fact 
is  raised  even  by  the  known  concurrence  of  oil  the  other 
conditions. 

This  kind  of  argument  cannot  be  admitted  to  have  been 
theorized  broadly  enough,  till  it  is  traced  beyond  the  idea 
of  cause  into  the  higher  idea  of  condition.  The  argument 
plainly  has  its  root  in  the  thought,  that  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  conditions  of  a  fact  must  carry  with  it  the  fact  which 
is  dependent  on  them.  Our  specificating  of  certain  condi- 
tions as  causes  is  only  an  after-thought :  it  suggests  itself 
to  us  as  a  limitation,  under  which  we  may  still  hold  the  infer- 
ence together,  when  it  talis  asunder  in  the  attempt  to  grasp 
it  by  the  broader  end. 

That  the  thought  of  the  causal  relation  is  really  inessen- 
tial, is  proved  by  the  easy  and  effective  use  of  the  argu- 
ment which  may  so  often  be  made  in  reasonings  about  the 
phenomena  of  body,  in  regard  to  which  we  truly  never  do 
apprehend  the  causal  nexus,  becoming  acquainted  with  laws 
only,  that  is,  with  conditions  affecting  classes  of  object*. 
Even  in  dealing  with  material  objects,  it  is  true,  we  are  driven 
on  the  search  after  true  causes,  in  every  case  where  we  arc 
uncertain  as  to  having  been  able  to  gather  up  all  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  depends  a  fact  we  wish  to  determine. 
But  in  doing  so,  we  are  beginning  to  tread  on  that  boggy 
ground  in  which  physical  science  has  so  often  lost  her  loot- 
ing. Our  deductions  begin  to  put  on  that  character  of  un- 
certainty, which  bedims  more  or  less  all  our  thinking  about 
mental  attributes  and  events. 

When  we  rise  fairly  into  this  higher  sphere,  and  endea- 
voured to  infer  what  has  been  or  will  be  the  course  of 
human  actions,  we  see  man's  rationally  determined  will 
conflicting  with  other  principles  of  his  nature,  and  with  the 
wills  of  his  fellow-men,  and  wiih  the  obstacles  inter|»osed  by 
things  external  and  bodily  ;  and  we  are  driven  iroin  the 
field  of  demonstration,  by  the  impossibility  of  knowing  ex- 
actly all  the  secret  facta  out  of  which  the  complicated 
struggle  springs.  But  we  seize  and  cling  to  that  which  is 
our  normal  instance  of  causation,  namely,  the  act  of  will. 
If  that  act  can  be  proved,  we  know  that  the  clue  is  in  our 
hands ;  and  the  closer  we  can  approach  to  the  proof  of  it, 
the  nearer  is  the  moment  when  we  shall  walk  confidently 
through  the  maze.  Failing  direct  proof  of  the  act  of  will, 
we  seek  proof  of  those  actuating  antecedents  which  we  call 
motives ;  proof,  that  is,  of  desires  or  aversions  which,  na- 
turally or  probably  or  inevitably,  would  issue  in  volition. 

Arguing  from  motives,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon instances  of  the  uses  to  which  this  argument  is  put. 
Concomitant  circumstances  (the  dealing  with  which  would 
yield  arguments  of  our  second  kind)  raise  the  question, 
whether  a  man  committed  a  certain  act.  The  means  of 
determination  that  will  first  be  thought  of  by  any  of  us 
is  the  discovery,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  actuated  by 
any  wish  which  that  act  would  have  hcljied  to  gratify.  If 
we  cannot  discover  the  pre-existence  of  some  such  desire 
or  aversion,  hardly  any  evidence  short  of  actual  observation 
will  cither  induce  us  to  believe  in  his  commission  of  the 
act,  or  encourage  us  to  hope  that  we  should  be  able  to 
convince  others.  But  let  there  be  given  the  wish,  the  mo- 
tive: then  the  consequent  volition,  anil  the  act  in  which  it 
is  exhausted,  become  at  once  facts  which  are  more  or  less 
probable.  Yet  the  complication  and  the  doubt  are  not  wiped 
away.    The  proved  motive  may  be  checked  by  motives 


ng ;  the  desire  to  kill  or  to  rob  maybe  stifled  by  Procetm 
or  by  fear  of  shame,  or  by  awakening  conscience : 
or,  if  the  internal  history  of  the  actor  discloses  no  tacts  throw- 
ing uncertainty  on  the  event,  the  external  circumstances 
may  have  made  the  act  difficult  or  impossible.  In  a  word, 
from  the  antecedent  and  conditioning  facta,  taken  by  them- 
selves, we  cannot  infer  the  act  with  peremptory  demonstra- 
tiveness,  unless  we  have  come  into  possession  of  an  array 
of  conditioning  data,  possessing  a  completeness  which  never 
perhaps  was  reached  in  any  case,  historical,  judicial,  or  or- 
dinary, exposed  to  such  doubt  as  to  leave  an  opening  for 
argument  in  any  shape.  Therefore  arguments  drawn  from 
other  sources  will  be  required  in  corroboration. 

The  analysis  of  this  argument  has  thus  been  carried  far 
enough  to  show  what  the  kind  of  facts  is  among  which  ma- 
terials may  be  sought  for  it ;  and  perhaps  also  far  enough 
to  suggest  some  of  its  practical  uses,  and  of  the  terms  on 
which  these  are  attainable. 

Two  or  three  hints  may  be  subjoined: — 
I'irst,  In  the  attempt  to  prove  a  fact,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  preceded  by  certain  other  facts,  our  first  busi- 
ness should  be  the  identification  of  all  those  precedent  facts 
which  seem  to  come  up  to  the  character  of  conditions. 
Antecedents  which  are  clearly  not  conditions  will  be  set 
aside  as  barren. 

Secondly,  Among  the  conditions,  if  clearly  we  do  not 
know  all  of  them,  our  task  is  th.it  of  discovering  which  (it 
may  be  one,  or  it  may  be  a  combination  of  more)  appear 
to  have  an  efficient  causal  bearing  on  the  fact  to  be  proved. 
All  other  conditions  are  often  describable  negatively,  as 
constituted,  in  Whately's  phrase,  by  the  absence  of  obsta- 
cles. "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  cause  be  fully  sufficient,  and  no 
impediment  intervene,  the  effect  in  question  follows  cer- 
tainly ;  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  this,  the  stronger  the 
argument." 

Thirdly,  The  individual  conditions  of  an  individual  fact 
are  often  justly  describable  as  being  instances  of  a  general  or 
universal  law.  Such  a  law,  accordingly,  may  be  stated  in 
its  generalized  form  as  a  condition  of  the  fact  in  question. 
This  view  would  supply  the  substance  of  an  exact  deduc- 
tive syllogism  or  syllogisms ;  and  much  is  often  to  be  gained, 
in  ease  of  convincing  others,  by  starting  from  such  a  general 
principle. 

Fourthly,  An  argument  of  this  kind  may  always  be  made 
impregnable  against  logical  attack,  by  an  exact  and  candid 
incorporation,  into  the  premise,  of  the  degree  of  probability 
which  is  assigned  to  the  conclusion. 

Lastly,  and  contrariwise,  The  fallacy  most  likely  to  be 
committed  in  the  use  of  the  argument  is  the  over-statement, 
in  the  conclusion,  of  the  degree  of  probability  which  was 
assumed  in  the  premise. 

2.  The  Argument  from  Symptom. 

21.  This  kind  of  argument,  the  simplest  of  all,  is  suffi-  Tb»  cb»- 
ciently  theorized  in  one  proposition.  racUr  and 

[,  A  fact  being  known  which  is  conditioned  by  facts  "m"">f 
unknown,  each  or  any  of  the  conditioning  tacts  may  be  in-  J^",,"^^ 
ferred;  and  each  of  them,  whatever  be  its  character  or  its  jymuton^ 
comparative  importance,  may  alike  be  inferred  with  posi- uwreUtioa 
live  certainty.  of  depend- 

The  correlation  put  in  question,  by  this  kind  of  argument  •»*•• 
and  the  preceding,  displayed  but  a  cloudy  prospect  when 
we  looked  forward  from  tacts  conditioning  to  facts  condi- 
tioned. If  even  one  has  failed  among  those  tacts  which 
are  truly  condition*,  the  dependent  tact  has  not  taken  place ; 
and  the  potability  of  such  failure,  so  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
totally  excludable  111  questions  here  interesting  us,  alloys 
our  conclusion  with  more  or  le.«s  of  doubt. 

When  the  correlation  is  viewed  from  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  horizon,  it  brightens  with  broad  and  steady  light. 
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Evidently  our  position  is  now  such  as  to  dispel  all  ui 
tainty.  If  the  dependent  fact  is  known  to  liavc  occurred, 
how  much  are  we  entitled  to  infer  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions ?  Why,  that  all  ot  them  must  liave  occurred.  For,  if 
it  were  not  so,  if  even  one  of  them  had  failed,  the  dependent 
fact  would  be  non-existent.  Therefore  the  dependent  fact, 
and  its  relation  to  the  others,  being  justifiably  assumed,  it  is 
open  to  us  to  infer  anv  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  at  will. 

It  slwuld  be  noticed  also  with  emphasis,  that  the  relation 
of  causality  u  here  utterly  ineffective.  From  the  effect  we 
may  of  course  infer  the  cause ;  but  only  because  it  is  one 
of  (lie  conditions.  We  may,  from  the  same  datum,  infer 
with  equal  certainty  the  most  trifling  or  purely  negative  of 
the  conditions  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  cause  was 
limited  ;  and  a  condition  of  this  character  may  be  involved 
so  necessarily  in  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dependent 
fact,  that  it  may  thence  be  inferable  quite  peremptorily, 
though  the  individual  circumstances  constituting  the  cause 
should  remain  undiscoverable. 

Nor  does  it  happen  seldom  that  a  dependent  fact,  and  all 
questions  as  to  its  cause,  derive  their  whole  practical  im- 
portance from  the  materials  they  yield  for  determining 
some  one  of  those  seemingly  insignificant  conditions.  Sup- 
pose a  man  to  fall  suddenly  dead  tins  afternoon.  The  cir- 
cumstances observed  as  attending  his  death,  and  those 
w  Inch  are  detected  on  dissection  of  his  body,  are  symptoms 
from  which  medical  men  will,  if  required,  endeavour  to  decide 
what  the  disease  was  that  tilled  him;  yet  their  opinions 
may  rise  no  higher  than  conjecture,  and  though  established, 
might  be  valuable  only  in  the  interest  of  science.  But  of 
his  dying  this  afternoon  it  is  a  palpable  condition,  though 
in  no  sense  a  cause,  that  he  must  have  been  alive  this 
morning ;  and  his  having  been  so  may  have  opened  to  him 
and  his  family  the  succession  to  valuable  property.  There 
has  recently  been  brought  belbre  the  ScottUh  courts  of  law 
a  question  of  this  very  kind,  stirred  by  the  tragical  fate  of 
Franklin's  Arctic  expedition. 

In  the  use  of  this  argument,  the  point  to  be  worked 
most  carefully  is,  the  ascertaining  that  the  facts  sought  to 
be  inferred  are  truly  conditions  of  the  given  fact,  and  of  no 
other.  They  must  nnt,  on  the  one  side,  be  circumstances 
which  might  or  might  not  have  been  antecedents  of  the 
given  fact ;  circumstances  the  non-occurrence  of  which 
would  have  left  it  possible  that  the  given  fact  might  still 
have  occurred.  They  must  not,  on  the  other  side,  be 
circumstances  which,  though  symptomatic  of  the  given 
fact,  are  also  symptomatic  of  some  other  fact  or  facts 
different  from  it.  The  fallacy  to  which  the  argument  is 
exposed  must  consist  in  a  violation  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  of  both,  of  these  cautions :  in  the  assumption  that  X  is  a 
condition  of  A  when  it  is  only  an  accidental  and  inessential 
antecedent ;  or  in  the  assumption  that  X  can  be  a  condi- 
tion of  nothing  but  A,  when  it  may  be  also  a  condition  of 
B  or  of  C. 

In  attempting  to  infer  from  any  one  symptomatic  fact,  it 
is  very  often  out  of  our  power,  through  the  imperfection  of 
our  acquaintance  with  the  real  relations  between  A  and  X, 
to  gain  premises  which  shall  be  more  than  probable,  or 
capable  of  justifying  more  than  a  probable  conclusion.  We 
are  able  to  assert  only  this ;  that  our  X  is  more  or  less  pro- 
bably a  genuine  condition  of  our  A,  and  of  it  only.  Herein 
lies  the  weakness  besetting  single  arguments  of  this  kind. 
It  is  removed  by  the  accumulation  of  symptoms,  all  of  which 
found  argument*  leading  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  while  all 
of  them  converge  in  the  closing  argument,  founded  on  the 
mere  fact  of  the  accumulation  of  probabilities,  on  the  im- 
possibility or  high  improbability  of  the  concurrence  being 

ach  ot 


in  such  a  case,  stronger  by  accumulation  than  argu- 
founded  on  any  other  kind  of  proof  whatever. 
Their  weakness  and  their  strength  are  alike  instanced  in 
that  with  which  we  are  familiar' in  law,  especially  in  the 
practice  of  criminal  law,  under  the  name  of  Circumstantial 
Evidence.  Such  evidence  consists  in  facts 
ments  in  in  svmpioin. 

The  doctrine  of  this  kind  of  argument  is  not 
until  there  is  added  to  it  the  result  of  an  original  analysis 
made  by  Whately.    This  supplement  is  important  enough 
to  deserve  being  placed  as  a  second  leading  proposition. 

II.  The  Argument  from  Testimony  is  really  an  argument 
from  symptom.  Testimony  is  an  assertion  which  would 
not  have  been  made  if  it  had  not  been  true  :  so  far  only  as 
the  assertion  and  its  truth  bear  this  relation  to  each  other, 
does  the  case  possess  the  genuine  character  of  testimony. 
The  dependent  fact,  the  A  of  the  argument,  is  the  fact  that 
tl»e  testimony  has  been  given  j  the  condition,  the  X,  is  the 
fact  that  the  testimony  is  true. 

Faith  in  testimony  is  a  rule  of  our  conduct ;  distrust  in 
testimony  is  only  the  exception.  Accordingly,  in  trials  at  law, 
and  elsewhere,  also,  when  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  comes 
wholly  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  we  silently  over- 
look the  character  of  the  source  so  long  as  there  is  no  reason 
for  suspecting  that  the  source  is  tainted.  We  think  out 
our  conclusions  from  the  testified  circumstances  with  the 
same  confidence  which  we  should  have  reposed  in  them  if 
they  had  occurred  before  our  own  eyes.  We  do  not  think 
of  the  testimony  as  testimony,  or  probe  it  on  tbat  assump- 
tion, unless  self-contradiction  or  other  suspicious  points 
raise  distinctly  the  question,  whether  the  witness  has  or  has 
not  told  the  truth. 

3.  The  Argument  from  Resemblance. 

22.  This  argument  is  easily  recognisable  when  it  is  called  Th*  ens- 
an  Argument  from  Example.  The  question  raised  is,  whether  r«et*r  ai  d 
a  given  law,  say  P,  is  obeyed  by  an  object  x,  whine  sub-  limits  of 


consistent  with  any  conclusion  but  that  whereto 
the  separate  arguments  tends.    Arguments  from  symptom, 
thus  weak  in  isolation  when  the  relations  of  the  tacts  are 
obscure,  may  safely  be  alleged  to  be  capable  of  becoming, 


n-siibjectkin  to  that  law-  we  have  it  not  in  our 


the  si 


jection  < 

|K>wer  to  determine  by  observation.    We  hold  ourselves 

entitled  to  assume  that  the  law  is  obeyed  in  at  least  one  in-  l,)»nce  

stance, — that  is,  by  the  observed  object  a.  On  the  strength  the  li 
of  this  known  instance  or  example,  we  infer  that  the  law  is  *» 
obeyed  in  the  unknown  instance  also.    The  point  on  which 
the  theory  of  the  argument  rests,  is  the  character  of  the 
relation  between  the  known  example  and  the  unknown. 
They  are  referred  to  the  same  class  (say  S). 

Our  datum  A  is  the  assumption  ili.it  a  certain  thing  (say 
P)  is  true  of  a  known  individual  a  (or  it  may  be  more  than 
one,  but  always  fewer  than  all  of  the  individuals  constitut- 
ing its  class) :  our  conclusion  X  is  the  assertion  that  the  same 
thing  (P)  is  true  of  the  individual  x  nut  known  unless  as 
related  to  a.  The  relation  on  which  the  inference  hangs  is 
the  fact,  that  a  and  x  resemble  each  other  in  some  point 
different  from  that  which  Ls  in  question.     This  last  step  in 


dissection  dictates  the  form  of  the  infere 


Resem- 


bling individuals  are  referred  to  the  same  class :  therefore 
that  which  is  held  to  justify  the  inference  from  a  to  x  is, 
that  the  two  individuals  the  known  and  the  unknown,  arc 
members  of  one  class  (S).  The  risk  of  error  arises  from 
this,  that  the  comparison  between  a  and  x  is  made  in  regard 
to  some  attribute  different  from  that  on  the  common  pos- 
session of  which  the  class  S  has  been  founded. 

The  argument  takes  a  shape  like  this: — a  is  a  P;  but 
both  a  anil  x  are  S's  t  therefore  *  is  a  P. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  (though  there  is  one  high  authority 
to  the  contrary)  that  the  reasoning  is  elliptical.  An  inter- 
mediate conclusion  is  taken  for  granted,  but  suppressed ; 
and  there  arc  really  performed  two  successive  act*  of  argu- 
mentation, both  of  which  are  explicable  (though  for  the 
first  the  explication  might  often  be  dispensed  with,  even  for 
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mm  logical  test  iiii;)  into  syllogisms.    The  first  of  the  two  syllo- 
onttitut-  giMus  is  Inductive,  being  nn  inference  from  the  particular 
or  individual  to  the  universal :  the  second  it  Deductive, 
being  an  inference  from  the  universal  to  die  particular  or 
individual. 

The  skeleton  of  the  inductive  syllogism  is  laid  bare  in 
this  formula: — a  i»  a  P;  a  is  an  S;  therefore  all  the  S's 
are  P's.  The  conclusion  gained  by  this  induction  becomes 
the  major  premise  of  the  deductive  syllogism,  which  may 
be  formulized  thus : — all  die  S's  arc  P's ;  x  is  an  S  ;  there- 
fore *  is  a  P. 

The  deductive  syllogism  requires  but  a  passing  glance. 
Formally  or  logically  it  is  faultless.  If  its  conclusion  is  not 
certainly  true,  this  must  be  because  of  some  weakness  in  the 
assumptions  it  rests  on.  The  minor  premise,  in  which  the 
unknown  instance  *  is  asserted  to  belong  to  the  class  S,  can 
hardly  ever  be  unwarranted.  But  its  major  premise  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  preceding  syllogism ;  and  the 
method  by  which  it  was  there  come  at  is  o[>cn  to  exception. 

The  inductive  syllogism  is  logically  fallacious.  The  flaw 
is  an  illicit  process  of  die  minor,  w  hich  consists  in  inferring 
of  **  all"  where  we  were  entitled  to  infer  only  of  "  some,"  or 
"fewer  than  all."  The  premises  would  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  "  some  of  the  S's  are  P's :"  they  do  not  justify 
the  conclusion  that  "all  the  S's  are  P's." 

The  laws  which  are  here  operative  prevail  widely,  not 
only  in  processes  of  communication,  but  over  the  whole  do- 
main of  discovery  and  invention.    The  character  of  the 
Philosophy"  has  been  elucidated  in  various 
of  this  Encyclopedia,  especially  in  the  Prelitni- 
iscrtations.    In  one  of  the  special  articles  an  al- 
as made  to  show  briefly,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principles  w  hich  are  here  founded  on,  how,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  our  practical  inductions  are  necessarily  faulty 
in  form ;  and  how.  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  laws  which 
have  been  laid  down  for  inductive  discovery,  from  Bacon  to 
Mill  and  Wiicwcll,  are  nothing  else  than  expedients  by  the 
use  of  which  the  formal  error  may  be  reduced  to  n  minimum 
which  is  practically  inappreciable.  (I.Ofitc,  especially  102. 
103.)    The  Perfect  Induction,  in  which,  from  the  sum  of 
all  the  constitutive  particular*,  we  infer  the  constituted  uni- 
is  logically  taultless ;  but  it  is  practically  useless, 
our  data  never  embrace  all  the  particulars  in  any 
where  it  is  worth  while  to  infer  at  all.    Our  actual 
processes  of  this  sort  are  always  Imperfect  Inductions,  in 
which  our  known  particulars  fall  short  of  the  sum  by  a 
larger  or  smaller  proportion,  and  which  therefore  can  logi- 
cally lead  only  to  a  conclusion  falling  correspondingly 
short  of  universality. 

The  philosophical  principles  which  rale  Induction  as  the 
great  method  of  scientific  discovery  pass  over  without  re- 
striction into  the  rhetorical  field.  The  results  of  induction 
there  exhibit  themselves  as  the  foundation  of  that  which  is 
the  moat  popular  and  striking,  but  also  the  most  dangerous, 
of  all  kinds  of  argumentation. 

The  Argument  from  Example  does  exercise  a  peculiar 
force  of  impression,  especially  on  minds  imperfectly  accus- 
tomed to  analysis,  or  allowed  little  time  fur  analysing.  It  seems 
to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  experience.  The  two  objects, 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  a  and  x,  are,  if  the  materials 
are  well  selected,  known  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
dais,  to  have  the  same  name,  in  respect  that  both  of  them 
obey  a  certain  law  (the  S).  The  a  is  likewise  known  to 
belong  to  another  class,  to  have  another  name,  in  respect 
that  it  obeys  anotlver  law  (the  P),  which  is  the  law  v.  hose 
compass  is  really  in  question.  The  inference  attempted  is, 
that  x  also  obeys  the  law  P.  The  principle  of  the  infer- 
ence is,  that  the  first  law  implies  the  second.  If  it  really 
docs  so,  the  conclusion  will  be  true,  lltough  not  rightly 
inferred  :  if  it  does  not,  the  conclusion  w  ill  be  false. 

Whether  the  first  law  does  imply  die  second,  is  a  ques- 


tion dependent  on  the  exactness  and  success  with 
both  laws  have  previously  been  examined.  constant- 

The  efficiency,  again,  of  this  antecedent  scrutiny,  will  lnK  Uo* 
have  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  character  of  the  matter  I"*'""- 
argued  about.  The  leading  distinction  is  that  which  was  ^"■*v~"/ 
indicated  lately,  between  phenomena  of  the  corporeal  world 
and  phenomena  of  mind.  The  former,  taken  as  a  clasn, 
admit  of  scrutiny,  which,  if  instituted  with  adequate  means, 
leads,  though  often  by  a  long  and  tangled  path,  to  positive 
knowledge  in  regard  to  all  practical  relations.  The  latter, 
taken  as  a  class,  are  wrapped  up  in  relations  so  complicated 
and  obscure,  that  speculations  as  to  human  character  and 
conduct  must  always  rest  within  some  or  other  of  the  de- 
grees of  mere  probability.  I' ni  versa!  laws  are  attainable, 
but  are  too  vague  to  yield  individual  applications  that  shall 
be  free  from  doubt ;  and  laws  of  narrower  compass  inter- 
twine and  conflict  together  so  incessantly  and  perplexingly, 
that  the  very  satisfactory  approach  to  certainty  which  we 
may  usually  attain  as  to  large  classes  of  events,  diminishes 
as  we  narrow  our  classes,  and  dwindles  into  a  succession  of 
conjectures  when  we  seek  to  carry  beyond  the  verge  of 
actual  observation  our  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
steps  of  individual  human  actions. 

it  is  evident,  in  short,  that,  in  argumentation  about  ques- 
tions of  the  kind  on  which  rhetorical  rules  have  the  firmest 
bearing,  the  Argument  from  Example  is  much  more  effi- 
cient lor  impression  than  for  rational  conviction  ;  and  hence 
much  more  powerful  when  addressed  to  unanalytic  minds 
than  when  addressed  to  such  as  are  acute  in  the  taking  of 
distinctions. 

The  outline  of  the  theory  may  be  set  forth  as  follows:— 
[.  An  attribute  being  aflirmable  of  one  or  more,  but  not 
all,  of  the  objects  constituting  a  given  class,  we  hold  our- 
selves entitled  to  affirm  the  same  attribute,  with  greater  or 
less  probability,  of  another  object  in  regard  to  which  we 
know  only  that  it  is  included  in  that  do**.  But  the  infer- 
ence rests  on  the  assumr.  tion,  that  the  attribute  in  question 
is  common  to  all  the  objects  of  the  class,  or  is  implied  in 
the  attribute  or  law  on  which  the  class  is  founded.  This 
assumption  is  always  reached  illogically ;  and  the  truth  or 
probability  of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  is  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  attainable,  and  has 
antecedently  been  attained,  in  regard  to  the  objects  com- 
pared. 

When  we  speak  of  an  argument  from  Induction,  we 
mean,  as  has  been  seen,  an  argument  embracing  only  the 
first  of  the  two  syllogisms  constituting  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment. The  name  of  argument  from  Example  or  Instance 
should  belong  specifically  to  the  elliptical  argument,  which 
passes  over  the  universal  conclusion  to  reach  the  particular 
or  individual.  If  we  s[>cak  of  an  argument  from  Likeness 
or  Parallelism,  we  refer  to  this  kind ;  and  Analogy  is  an 
indirect  likeness,  not  very  clearly  separable  from  likeness 
that  is  direct.  Arguments  from  Unlikcncss  or  Contrariety 
also  are  referable  In  this  kind;  for  un likeness  or  contra- 
riety can  subsist  only  between  objects  which  are  compar- 
able as  belonging  in  some  view  or  otiicr  to  the  same  class. 
When  we  s|icuk  of  an  Argument  from  Experience,  we 
really  refer  to  the  antecedents  of  the  argument,  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  data  have  been  gained ;  and  the  ar- 
gument itself  i*  from  Induction  or  Example. 

(ttl.)  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ARGUMENTS. 

23.  The  leading  use  derivable  from  a  classification  ofOwson 
arguments,  and  the  only  use  of  it  which  has  been  sys-  winch  chs 
tematized  thoroughly  by  rhetoricians  or  dialectician*,  is  ln,ory 
that  which  it  is  maintained  to  serve  by  aiding  in  the  Dis-  b*ar*- 
covcry  ot  Premises  or  media  of  proof. 

That  the  discovery  of  premises  may  really  be  aided  bv  ti  e 
possession  of  a  well-digested  stock  oi  materials,  is  a  truism. 
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it is  hardly  less  *  truism,  that  the  digesting  of  materials 
may  be  facilitated  immensely  by  the  possession  of  a  wcll- 
devised  scheme  of  distributive  principles.  Now,  it  is  doubt- 
less true  thai  every  special  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, every  kind  of  matter  that  supplies  object*  to  be 
reasoned  about,  has  principles  peculiar  to  itse!',  and  affect- 
ing very  extensively  the  distribution  of  the  truths  which 
constitute  its  system.  Hut  the  rules  of  arrangement  which 
are  dictated  by  the  peculiar  principles,  say  of  a  science  or 
of  any  other  organizable  collection  of  facts  or  laws,  are  no 
more  than  subordinate.  They  are  over-ridden  by  other 
and  wider  principles, — principles  which  must  be  common  to 
the  given  department  with  others,  and  which  dictate  higher 
rules  of  arrangement.  These,  again,  (all  similarly  within 
the  sway  of  certain  principles  which  arc  the  widest  of  all, 
and  by  which  is  prescribed  the  great  outline  of  every  system 
of  knowledge. 

It  is  scarcely  rash  to  say  that,  for  all  those  departments 
of  knowledge  whose  objects  are  described  as  Contingent 
Truths, — for  all,  in  short,  which  fall  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  exact  sciences, — the  highest  principles  of  arrangement 
that  can  be  reached  are  those,  or  something  very  like  those, 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  classification  of  arguments  now 
expounded.  In  this  or  that  department  of  knowledge,  and 
in  the  application  of  arguments  to  this  or  that  special  pur- 
pose, the  classification  may  be  found  to  be  quite  barren  of 
suggestions ;  but  this  will  occur  only  because,  for  particular 
reasons,  the  arguments  which  are  available  lie  wholly  within 
one  or  anotlier  of  the  three  divisions  that  have  been  chalked 
out-  When  the  arguments  accessible  and  required  are 
such  tliat  they  belong  to  different  kinds  from  among  our 
three,  it  wdl  be  found  that  the  threefold  scheme  supplies  a 
framework  into  which  they  will  fall  naturally  and  easily, 
and  within  whose  several  compartments  all  subdivisions 
prompted  by  the  specific  character  of  the  matter  will  be 
distributable'  witliout  Contusion  or  intermixture. 

Nor,  even  if  the  tbreelold  scheme  is  not  directly  u«ed. 
will  the  principles  on  which  it  stands  be  unfruitful  of 
suggestive  hints  to  those  who  care  to  master  them  and 
reflect  on  them. — The  first  point  to  be  considered,  when 
the  discovery  of  arguments  is  aimed  at,  is  the  character  of 
the  conclusion  for"  which  we  wish  to  find  premises. — the 
nature  of  the  relation  in  virtue  of  which  the  known  ami  the 
unknown  are  connected  in  our  thoughts,  and  are  likely  to 
be  connected  in  the  thoughts  of  others.  Is  our  conclusion 
evidently  a  dependent  tact  ?  Our  search  is  guided  first 
and  chiefly  towards  its  conditions,  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
dependent;  and  among  these  we  dig  for  some  fact  which 
may  be  accepted  as  a  cause.  If  our  conclusion  is  itself  a 
fact  on  which  we  know  others  to  be  consequent,  our  exer- 
tions are  directed  towards  the  finding  out,  among  these,  of 
some  which  are  not  only  consequent  but  dependent  on  it  ;  of 
some  in  regard  to  which  we  may  be  assured  that,  but  for  the 
fact  which  is  our  conclusion,  these  could  not  be  facts  at  all. 
But  we  may  not  he  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  either  of  these 
relations  ;  and  our  incapacity  may  spring  from  either  of 
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two  sources.  We  may  not  be  able  to  disi 
fact  as  to  which  we  can  peremptorily  assert, 
either  a  condition  of  our  conclusion  or  o 


or,  still  more  frequently,  although  we  can  for  ourselves 
trace  the  relation  of  condition  as  connecting  our  conclusion 
with  some  other  fact,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  connec- 
tion will  either  be  hard  to  be  understood,  or  unlikely  to  be 
readily  admitted  by  those  whom  we  wish  to  convince.  In 
either  of  these  event*,  we  are  driven  on  the  search  lor 
fact*  known  to  be  in  certain  points  similar  to  that  which  we 
desire  to  establish :  we  found  on  that  acknowledged  simi- 
larity, and  on  the  classification  and  nomenclature  which 
have  their  birth  in  it ;  and  we  found  as  strongly  as  we  may 
on  the  -presumption,  that  similarity  in  certain  features  im- 
plies similarity  in  others  more  or  less  directly  allied  to  them. 


Still  more  likely  is  it  to  happen,  that  even  in  the  quarter  Procossw 

in  which  our  strongest  proofs  are  detected,  these  arc  found  constitot- 

insufficient  to  justify  any  reasonable  expectation  of  our  -aS 
being  able  to  establish  more  than  a  probability  in  favour  of  vqnenc*'  t 
our  conclusion.  Such  a  state  of  matters  puts  us  on  the  search  V"™- 
for  concurrent  proofs  of  other  kinds.    To  cases  of  this  sort 
are  referable  considerations  which  will  next  be  t 


24.  The  several  Kinds  of  Arguments  possess  different  Applicabi- 
degrees  of  Applicability  to  the  different  kinds  of  matter li*7 of  ttw 
most  frequently  treated  in  argumentative  discourses.  "le£,,,,y,1r 
doctrine  in  regard  to  these  differences  has  been  sketched 
by  Whately  briefly  but  satisfactorily ;  and  to  his  expos 
nothing  needs  to  be  added  but  a  few  features  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  plan. 

Two  remarks  may  be  premised.— First,  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  such  questions  of  appli- 
cability are  those  in  which,  whether  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  proposition  to  be  established,  or  on  account 
of  the  position  of  the  persons  to  be  convinced,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  conviction  will  not  be  readied  unless  through 
several  arguments  all  pointing  towards  the  desired  conclu- 
sion. In  the  next  place,  though  all  the  arguments  con- 
verge towards  one  focus,  they  are  likely  to  converge  by 
different  paths,  or  to  discharge  different  functions.  Certain 
of  them,  descrihable  as  Probatory,  will  be  those  on  which 
the  stress  of  the  proof  mainly  rests.  Others  will  be  Pre- 
the  use  of  paving  the  way.  whether  by  the 


of  prejudices  or  objections,  or  by  the  imparting  of 
prcjwssessions  positively  favourable.  Others  will  be  pro- 
perly Confirmatory,  as  strengthening  positions  which  the 
main  group  of  arguments  has  not  fortified  beyond  attack. 

Practically  considered,  then,  all  the  kind*  of  questions  on 
which  rhetorical  theory  has  any  effective  beoring  may  be 
said  to  be  three  :  Matters  of  Opinion,  or,  in  other  words, 
questions  of  principle,  or  questions  in  which  the  conclusion 
is  a  general  or  universal  proposition,  not  the  statement  of 
an  individual  tact :  Questions  as  to  Individual  Facts  that  are 
Past ;  Questions  as  to  Individual  Facts  that  are  Future. 

1.  In  the  endeavour  to  generate  belief  in  universal 
propositions,  the  arguments  chiefly  available  are  those  from 
Condition.  The  weakness  incident  to  each  argument  of 
this  kind,  taken  singly,  may  be  cured  by  accumulation  ; 
several  concurring  probabilities  may  yield  positive  cer- 
tainty. These  arguments  are  of  ten  aided,  sometimes  in  the 
way  of  preparation,  sometime*  in  the  way  of  corroboration, 
by  the  authority  ol  competent  judges,  which  founds  argu- 
ments from  Testimony.  In  both  ways,  likewise,  aid  is 
furnished  by  arguments  from  Example,  which  are  most 
efficient  when  close  analysis  cannot  be  relied  on. 

2.  In  the  endeavour  to  generate  belief  in  individual  facts 
or  events  that  are  post,  arguments  from  Symptom  are  made 
attainable  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  are  those  which 
arc  chiefly  available.  Testimony,  founding  arguments  refer- 
able to  that  class,  holds  a  prominent  place.  In  all  difficult 
cases  however,  there  are  used,  as  preparatory  or  as  corrobo- 
rative, or  for  both  purposes,  arguments  from  Condition, 
(oftenest  from  motives),  and  arguments  from  Example. 

3.  In  the  endeavour  to  generate  belief  in  individual  facts 
or  events  which  are  future,  the  argument  from  symptom  is 
of  course  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  the  |>rocess 
of  conviction  is  attempted  on  fair  and  legitimate  grounds,  and 
is  addressed  to  minds  competent  in  respect  of  ability  and 
knowledge,  the  body  of  the  probation  consists  in  arguments 
from  Condition  ;  and  arguments  from  Example  are  intro- 
duced only  in  corroboration.  But  if  the  process  is  unlairly 
conducted,  or  if  the  qualifications  of  the  minds  addressed 
are  poor,  the  functions  of  the  two  kinds  of  i 
very  often  and  naturally  reversed. 

2o.  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  materials  that  have 
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collected,  or  other*  combinable  with  them,  are  capable 
of  sugge*ting  any  law*  for  the  Arrangement  of  Argument*. 

There  are  just  three  relations  of  arguments  which  have 
been,  or  can  be,  alleged  to  determine  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  lined.  They  might  conceivably  be  arranged 
either  according  to  their  Kind,  or  according  to  their  Pur- 
pose, or  according  to  their  Comparative  Strength. 

The  third  of  these  principles  has  dictated  to  rhetorical 
writer*  several  canons,  and  particularly  these  two.  It  has 
been  advised  by  some  to  arrange  arguments  by  the  rule  of  the 
climax,  rising  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest ;  and  it  has 
been  advised  by  others  to  arrange  them  by  a  rule  borrowed 
nilitary  tactics,  placing  the  weakest  in  the  middle, 
their  shortcoming*  may  be  covered  by  the  stronger 
that  flank  them  on  each  wing.  It  is  needless  to 
examine  or  contrast  either  these  two  conflicting  rules  or 
anv  others  derived  from  the  same  principle.  For  the  prin- 
ciple itself  is  hollow  and  worthless.  If  an  arrangement 
seemingly  prescribed  by  it  should  be  found  to  be  effective, 
this  can  onlv  be  because  there  really  lies  under  it  a  deeper 
law,  either  that  of  kind  or  that  of  purpose.  In  reference  to 
strength,  perhaps  the  only  rule  that  could  usefully  be  ga- 
thered is  this  t  that  arguments  possessing  no  real  force  of 
conviction  over  those  to  whom  they  arc  addressed  ought 
never  to  be  used,  unless  they  cannot  possibly  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  only  rules  of  real  value  ttiat  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  order  of  arguments  depend  primarily  on  their  kind, 
and  secondarily  on  their  purpose. 

1.  In  reference  to  Kind,  it  should  first  of  all  be  accepted 
as  a  rule,  not  to  be  violated  unless  for  the  most  imperative 
reason  prompted  by  special  emergency  of  purpose,  that 
arguments  of  the  same  kind  arc  to  be  grouped  together, 
no  intrusion  by  arguments  of  another  kind  being  permitted. 
A  departure  from  this  method  cannot  but  give  birth  to 
confusion  both  of  thinking  and  of  expression. 

A*  to  the  order  of  the  several  kinds,  when  all  are  avail- 
able, required,  and  used,  the  natural  and  general  arrange- 
ment is  that  in  which  the  three  kinds  have  now  been 
examined.  Causal  arguments  raise  an  antecedent  or  pre- 
liminary likelihood  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  ;  arguments 
from  symptom  support  the  conclusion  more  or  less  firmly 
by  evidence  derived  from  known  (acts  seeming  to  stand  in 
dependence  on  it ;  and  arguments  from  example  remove 
lingering  doubts,  by  showing  that  the  conclusion  is  at  the 
very  least  not  inconsistent  with  that  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  true  in  similar  or  analogous  cases. 

2.  The  question  of  Purpose  has,  in  effect,  been  raised  in 
the  last  paragraph.  The  rule  for  the  ordinary  and  normal 
arrangement  of  the  three  kinds  of  arguments  is  dictated  by 
the  consideration,  that  each  of  the  three  does  ordinarily 
serve,  better  than  the  others,  one  of  the  three  special  pur- 
poses, preparation,  direct  probation,  corroboration. 

Purpose  and  kind,  however,  may  and  often  do  jar  with 
each  other. 

The  largest  class  of  cases  is  that  in  which  the  causal 
relation  is  not  likely  to  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  in 
which  therefore  the  argument  from  condition  is  unfit  to  act 
as  preparatory.  The  remedy  oftcnest  applicable  is  one 
already  noted  for  a  different  purpose  :  the  office  of  prepa- 
ration is  devolved  on  the  argument  from  example. 

The  conflict  between  kind  and  purpose  becomes  yet 
more  decided,  when  an  argumentative  discourse  is  ad- 
dressed to  persons  labouring  under  opinions  or  prejudices 
strongly  adverse  to  the  conclusion  which  the  debater  de- 
sire* them  to  entertain.  Adverse  prc|>ossession,  indeed, 
is  always  to  be  supposed  possible  where  the  writer  or 
speaker' ha*  not  the  first  word.  Accordingly  the  question 
here  arises.  What  should  be  the  place  of  Refutation  ?  The 
unfavourable  position  of  an  argumentator  who  lias  to  make 
tbe  refutation  of  an  adversary  the  main  part  of  his  tajk, 
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may  justify  a  farther  deviation  from  rules  than  any  other 
circumstances  he  could  be  placed  in.     The  more  deeply  comtitut- 
the  counter-opinion  may  be  supposed  to  be  rooted  in  the  lag  Elo- 
minds  of  the  recipients,  the  earlier  should  the  refutatory  ",«*««*• 
treatment  be  entered  on.     An  opinion  which  we  wish  to  V"""-' 
sow  cannot  make  even  the  beginnings  of  germination,  till 
opposing  prejudices  have  been  rooted  out, 

III.  THE  PROCESS  OF  PERSUASION. 

26.  To  this  process,  as  presenting  the  field  on  which  are  <rh»  eha- 
won  the  most  daizling  triumphs  of  oratory,  the  name  ofrscUrof 
Eloquence  is  very  usually  given  by  way  of  eminence ; 
hence  the  distance^  short  tojhat  closi  " 

communicative  processes,  except  such  as 
the  design  of  persuasion,  or  exhibit  a  preponderance  of  its 
distinctive  elements.    Against  all  such  limitations  a  protest 
was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  we  have  here  that  compartment 
in  the  domain  of  Eloquence,  which  is  not  only  the  mo« 
powerfully  and  generally  interesting,  but  more  readily 
ceptible  than  any  other  of  being  subordinated  to  a  th 
that  is  peculiar  and  independent.  In  imaginative  and 
tivc  eloquence,  doubtless,  much  more  thoroughly  than  in 
that  which  is  merely  argumentative,  brilliant  success  is  un- 
attainable, unless  when  it*  foundation  is  laid  in  native 
genius.  Yet  reflective  study  of  the  discoverable  law*  of 
the  process  will  not  only  guide  and  strengthen,  for  results 
useful  and  even  eminent,  powers  of  all  degrees  below  the 
highest,  but  will  teach  to  the  highest  powers  themselves 
much  that  may  advantageously  direct  and  plume  their 
flight.  The  ship  that  is  bent  on  a  dangerous  voyage  must 
indeed  be  ably  commanded  and  fully  manned ;  but  her 
captain  does  not  set  sail  till  he  has  obtained  the  most  ac- 
curate chart*.  The  rhetorical  laws  of  persuasion,  though 
their  use  presupposes  the  possession  of  an  ability  and  know- 
ledge which  they  cannot  impart,  do  yet  possess  extensive  uses, 
negative  and  cautionary.  1'hey  are  the  charts  of  a  broad 
and  stormy  sea,  whose  currents  are  heady  but  not  lawless, 
and  whose  soundings,  though  deep,  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plummet.  Eloquence,  in  this  its  loftiest  re- 
gion, not  less  than  in  regions  that  are  humbler,  is  decisively 
an  art,  a  process  whose  steps  are  dictated  by  preformed 
design,  and  whose  theory  is  discoverable  and  has  been 
discovered.  It  stands  in  no  way  differently  from  other  arts 
demanding  and  rewarding  the  exertion  of  elevated  energies, 
in  having,  as  conditions  imposed  on  all  applications  of  it* 
theory,  such  maxims  aa  these  :  That  the  use  of  all  rules  of 
art  is  chiefly  no  more  than  negative  and  prohibitory  ;  and 
that,  even  for  such  purposes,  the  utility  arises,  not  from  the 
rule  itself,  but  from  intelligent  and  complete  apprehension 
of  its  principle. 

Our  psychological  analysis  of  the  mental  process  which 
may  issue  in  volition,  must  now  be  kept  carefully  in 
sight.  In  it*  normal  shape,  the  process  unfolds  itself 
as  constituted  by  at  least  two  steps  which  are  character- 
istically cognitive  or  transcend  cognition:  the  first,  a 
fact  of  Imagination  ;  the  second,  a  fact  of  Wishing, 
whether  desire  or  aversion.  On  the  latter  of  these  the  voli- 
tion follows.  Not  less  incumbent  on  us  is  it  to  remember, 
how  this  most  prominent  series  of  steps  is  modified  by  at- 
tendant Emotions.  While  it  wo*  maintained,  in  the  psy- 
chological outline,  that  the  emotion  is  really  an  obscure  con- 
comitant of  each  of  those  steps,  it  was  observed,  also,  that 
the  emotion  may  force  itself  into  prominence  as  a  step  inter- 
vening between  each  two  of  them.  Indeed,  the  substance 
of*  one  part  of  the  doctrine  which  was  laid  down  is  this: 
that  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  cognitive  or  higher 
fact  will  be  the  certainty  that  the  Emotion  (at  first  over- 
powered by  that  fact)  will  recur,  and  in  its  turn 
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prominent.    It  must  now  be  alleged  broadly  that  Persua- 
sive Eloquence  aims  at  the  generation  of  a  process  in  which 
the  cognitive  and  higher  steps  shall  have  such  force  at  to 
up  a  consequent  emotion  at  every  step.    In  the  i 


advanced  stage  of  our  researches  we  rn.iy  have  to  glance  at 
coses  nroceedine 


far  towards  the  completion  of  die  process. 
Complication  also  of  the  cognitive  and  higher  steps,  such 
a*  those  which  were  pointed  out  when  we  speedily  ex- 
amined volition,  would  suggest  considerations  having  much 
value  for  the  dissection  and  treatment  of  complex  and  ex- 
ceptional cases.  But  such  questions  may  be  ignored  while 
we  investigate  the  general  theory  of  Persuasion.  The  main 
reason  whv  thev  are  inessential  is  this:  that  the  deter- 

be  so  throng 

tits. 


his  own  position,  but  that  of  reconciling  his  own 
with  the  position  of  the  persons  operated  upon.  This  is 
strictly  the  fact  even  in  ex;-o*ition  and  argumentation ; 
and.  in  the  performance  of  these  protege*  in  individual 
cases,  the  necessity  of  adaptation  presses  itself  on  every 
intelligent  debater.  Hut  in  the  general  theorizing  of 
processes  aiming  at  the  communication  of  belief,  the 
maxim  is  not  forced  into  that  prominence  which  it  to- 


process  are  the  hrst  two.  1  he  others  the  |«sture.  Here,  therefore,  I 
;  and,  if  repeated  or  varied,  they  must  is  urgently  called  on  to  consider 
I  after  repetition  and  variation  of  tlicsc       Imagination,  and  consequent 

by  the  discourse.  Accordingly 
i  remembered  as  a  cardinal  point: — that    rented  both  vividly  and  in  tbeir 


first  two  steps:  that  in  which  the  prominent  fact  is  the 
Imagination  of  the  ohjeet,  the  wish  for  which  is  to  be  the 
prompter  towards  action  ;  and,  next,  that  in  which  the  pro- 
minent fact  is  the  /.'motion  which  u  consequent  an  the  Image, 
and  which  must  be  excited  before  the  wish  Can  have  birth. 
'I  he  process  whose  laws  we  have  to  seek  is  the  generation, 
through  language,  of  Images  excitative  of  Emotions  tend- 
ing towards  desire  or  aversion. 

I  he  field  thus  staked  out  may  be  fenc 
In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  safely,  a 
survey,  accept  anything  but  the  Images  i 
of  scrutiny.  Everything  of  specific  d< 
tamable  and  useful  relates  primarily  to  tl 


Th»  law  of 
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— the  posi- 
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I  off  in  sections, 
my  stage  of  our 
our  chief  object 
rine  that  is  at- 
images ;  and  it 

relates  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  aspects  which 
must  be  combined  in  a  complete  inspection  of  them.  The 
|iosilivc  and  specific  laws  of  persuasive  eloquence,  accord- 
ingly, fall  into  two  sections.  The  first  of  these  contains 
Laws  of  Form  ;  and  those  laws  fall  into  two  sub- sec- 
tions j — laws  affecting  the  Images,  and  laws  affecting  the 
consequent  Emotions.  In  both  parts  of  this  section  we 
are  absolved  from  all  obligation  to  consider  the  further 
tendency  of  the  emotions.  In  other  words,  the  laws  here 
emerging  arc  common  to  Eloquence  and  Poetry.  In 
the  second  section  we  retire  into  our  own  exclusive  ter- 
ritory. The  laws  contained  in  it  arc  Laws  of  Matter ;  and 
the  question  here  arising  is,  what  kinds  of  objects  are,  w  hen 
imaginatively  represented,  likely  to  operate,  through  desire 
or  aversion,  towards  the  excitement  of  volition. 

In  the  way,  i  owever,  of  introduction  to  these  two  groups 
of  determinate  laws,  certain  considerations  should  be  sug- 
gested, which,  although  not  perfectly  digestible  into  a  sys- 
tem, may  yet  be  methodized  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
which  deserve  to  be  classified,  as  forming  a  section  of 
preliminary  and  general  doctrines.  Our  sections  of  laws 
will  thus  be  three. 

(l.)  LAWS  OF  FERSOXAL  RELATION. 

27.  Persuasion,  like  every  other  communicative  process,  is 
a  game  which  must  lutve  at  least  two  players.  The  parties, 
it  is  true,  hold  attitudes  which  through  all  changes  arc  op- 
posed to  each  other :  the  one  is  steadily  aggressive,  the 
other  only  defensive  or  receptive.  Our  chief  attention  is 
rightly  given  to  the  active  side ;  but  the  position  of  the 
side  which  is  comparatively  passive  can  no  more  be  neglected 
with  safety,  in  the  attempt  to  understand  the  evolutions, 
tlian  it  can  be  in  the  actual  performance  of  them. 

A  maxim  which  might  be  called  tht  Law  ol  Adaptation 
runs  through  the  whole  theory  of  communication,  like  the 
heart-strand  round  which  is  twisted  the  cordage  forming  a 
rope.    The  duty  ol"  the  operator  is  not  that  of  making  good 


peratively  exact*  when  we  begin  to  look  into  the  theory 
Of  persuasion.  In  the  attempt  to  generate  belief,  the  com- 
municator and  the  recipient  stand  rather  in  different  pos- 
tures than  on  different  ground :  in  the  attempt  to  excite 
imagination  and  emotion  the  ground  is  different  as  well  as 
the  posture.    Here,  therefore,  the  active  party  of  the  two 
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Emotion,  arc  to  be  excited 
the  images  must  be  pre- 
vividly  and  in  tbeir  emotive  relations ;  and  the 
must  possess  adequately  both  imaginative 
and  emotive  susceptibility  ;  while,  besides  these  qualifica- 
tions, he  must  also  have  power  and  skill  of  language  suffi- 
cient for  due  expression  both  of  the  images  and  of  the 
emotions.  It  is  no  less  true,  on  the  other  hard,  that  the 
process,  even  if  fitly  performed,  will  fail  of  all  effect,  or  be 
but  very  partially  successful,  unless  the  recipients  be  on 
their  part  fitly  qualified.  Fortunately,  however,  the  quali- 
fications needed  on  this  side  are  lower  in  degree  and  rarely 
wanting.  Susceptibility  is  quite  as  frequent  and  as  keen  in 
those  who  hear  or  read  as  in  tliose  who  speak  or  write. 
Imagination, too,  of  that  receptive  character  which  can  readily 
form  a  scene  or  a  character  whose  features  are  drawn  tor  it 
by  a  stronger  hand,  is  a  gift  diffused  with  beneficent  abun- 
dance ;  and  therefore  the  field  of  influence  is  widely  open 
for  that  self-dependent  |*>»er,  so  much  more  rarely  given, 
which  weds  its  scattered  experiences  into  unions  so  novel 
and  inspires  its  images  with  a  strength  so  lite-like,  that  we 
rightly  call  such  imagination  original,  and  exaggerate  but 
excusably  in  describing  it  as  creative. 

A  further  step  of  dissection  is  required,  both  for  justify- 
ing one  of  the  demands  which  are  thus  made  on  the  orator, 
and  for  founding  more  than  one  corollary  which  will  find 
a  place  hereafter. 

It  was  asserted  that  one  who  is  to  excite  others  to  feeling, 
must  himself  not  only  imagine  but  feel.  The  assertion  is 
common-place  and  universally  admitted :  its  reasons  may 
reward  a  little  scrutiny.  Those  to  whom  emotive  images 
are  imparted  are  acted  on  by  them  in  each  of  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  images  operate  Directly,through  their 
own  objective  force.  An  image  representing  an  interesting 
object  cannot  tail,  even  though  it  should  be  inefficiently  im- 
parted, to  excite  emotion  in  a  mind  which  possesses  activity 
of  imagination  enabling  it  to  frame  the  image  for  itself 
from  the  hints  that  have  been  set  before  iL  The  same 
image,  if  exhibited  with  die  fulness  and  brightness  of  ora- 
torical genius,  will  excite  emotion  in  minds  which  would 
not  be  excitable  under  less  energetic  prompting. 

In  the  second  place,  the  images  operate  Indirectly.  They 
do  so  when  they  are  presented  in  an  aspect  slewing  their 
having  excited,  in  the  mind  of  the  presenter,  emotions  of 
the  character  which  he  desires  to  transfuse  into  the  minds 
of  others.  In  a  word,  they  operate  through  the  great  Luw 
of  Sympathy.  Of  this  mighty  spring  of  human  emotion, 
and  desire,  and  action,  we  must  never  allow  ourselves  quite 
to  lose  sight  while  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  workings  of 
emotive  eloquence.  If  there  were  room  for  illustrative 
description  of  its  effects,  these  might  most  wisely  be  given 
in  the  beautiful  declamation  widi  which  Quintiluui  strives 
to  enforce  the  law  of  emotion  on  the  orator.  It  should  be 
remarked  particularly,  Iwwcver,  that,  in  all  attempts  at 
passionate  excitation,  sympathy  must,  whether  we  will  or 
not,  be  active  either  for  us  or  against  us.    An  ir 
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we  have  fancied  but  faintly  or  depicted  but  poorly,  may 
woitiut-  thence  derive  great  emotive  efficacy,  if  only  it  has  evidently 
1st  F.lo-  affcct£d  ourselves  deeply.    An  image  strongly  framed  and 
'aa°*.  briliantly  expressed  may  have  its  moving  power  multiplied 
^*"*^*^  a  thousandfold,  by  the  evidence  that  it  has  deeply  moved 
ourselves.   But  if,  even  when  such  an  image  has  been  dis- 
played, we,  the  fraracrs,  are  cold  under  its  light,  there  is 
imminent  risk  that  those  who  watch  us  will  be  infected  with 
a  sympathetic  chill. 

(n.)  laws  or  FORM. 

Tsh  hrmtl    28.  Inquiry  into  the  form  of  the  emotive  image*, — the 
^J"™    manner  in  which  they  may  be  represented  effectively . — calls 
i      ™  our  attention  necesaarily  towards  the  Words  in  which  they 
are  expressed.    All  the  laws  of  form  gather  some  of  their 
1  from  truths  directly  involved  in  the  functions  of  lan- 
> ;  and  this  is  the  fit  place  for  so  much  as  is  genuine 
and  useful  in  those  cumbrous  Rules  of  Style,  which  have 
been  constructed  as  aids  to  imaginative  and  passionate  elo- 
quence.   But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  reasons  of  the  rules 
will  occupy  us  more  than  the  rules  themselves. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  this  first  and  decisive  step  in  the 
process  of  persuasion,  rests  on  those  Laws  of  Imagination 
which  were  outlined  in  our  psychological  introduction. 

The  deepest  courses  of  the  foundation  are  laid  in  that 
primary  law,  which  limits  imagination  to  objects  thought  of 
as  Individuals. — Fencing  the  class  of  imaginable  objects 
round  about  by  this  impassable  barrier,  we  must,  however, 
beware  of  shutting  out  certain  kinds  of  objects,  which, 
though  very  abundant  within  the  domain  of  imagination, 
do  often  lie  dangerously  close  to  its  frontiers.  We  must 
steadily  avoid  the  error  of  supposing,  that  objects  of  sense 
are  the  only  objects  that  can  be  imagined.  In  philosophical 
strictness,  indeed,  such  objects  are  imaginable  only  as 
having  been,  or  as  being  capable  of  becoming,  objects  of 
perception  ;  that  is,  as  having  been,  or  being  thought  of  as 
being,  factors  or  elements  in  mental  facts.  But  in  imagi- 
nation, as  in  perception,  their  objective  characteristics  mono- 
polise the  attention  so  thoroughly,  that  the  subjective  side 
vanishes  altogether  from  spontaneous  consciousness,  and  is 
recognisable  only  through  energetic  reflection.  It  is  like- 
wise true,  that  our  imagining  and  remembering  of  objects 
perceived  is  beyond  all  comparison  more  clear  and  vivid, 
titan  our  imagining  and  remembering  of  facts  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  perception  has  had  no  part.  So  widely  does 
this  law  rule,  that  our  imagining  of  facts  purely  mental  has 
to  be  made  clear  and  bright  through  analogies  drawn  from 
our  ideas  of  corporeal  phenomena ;  a  truth  which  is  in- 
stanced in  every  word  or  phrase  by  which  we  strive  to 
express  mental  facts.  This  difference  in  ease  of  imagina- 
bility,  between  objects  of  the  one  class  and  objects  of  the 
other,  will  immediately  be  put  to  use.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  firmly  that  objects  of  the  one  class  are  imagi- 
nable as  well  as  objects  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it  too  early 
to  note  this  truth  on  the  other  side ;  that,  while  our 
imagination  of  corporeal  objects  is  the  more  vivid,  our  ima- 
gination of  mental  phenomena  is  in  a  like  degree  the  more 
interesting  or  excitative  of  emotion.  Indeed  it  is  only 
through  their  relation  to  mind  that  external  objects,  whether 
perceived  or  imagined,  are  interesting  or  emotive  at  all. 

Another  (joint  of  doctrine  having  a  broad  applicability  to 
the  theory  of  persuasion  is  this. — Imagination,  of  the  kind 
which  has  here  been  called  synthetic,  has  a  much  wider  sway 
than  that  which  we  are  apt  to  assign  to  it.  The  listener 
who  seems  to  be  merely  gathering  in  passively  the  sweet 
fancies  expressed  in  a  recited  poem,  or  the  stirring  pictures 
painted  by  a  fervid  orator,  is  really,  if  he  does  form  the 
■mages  for  himself  in  the  faintest  degree,  performing  an 
imaginative  process  of  the  very  same  kind, — a  process  con- 
stituted by  facts  obeying  the  same  laws,— as  that  which,  in 
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the  mind  of  the  poet  or  the  orator,  has  given  birth  to  the  Prawn** 
imagery  by  which  his  derived  activity  is  prompted.    The  coiutitut- 
difference  between  the  two  processes  is  a  world-wide  one  ;    ,nf  Elo_ 
but,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  difference  in  vq"e°^*  y 
degree.  The  recipient  must  synthesize  as  well  as  the  com-  ^"v"""*^ 
municator;  although  he  does  synthesize  from  materials 
whose  exuberance  makes  his  task  easy,  and  is  able  after  all 
to  form  only  a  picture  which  almost  always  is  as  dim  as  the 
last  rays  of  twilight,  in  comparison  with  the  tropical  sun- 
shine of  the  imagery  whose  hints  he  strives  to  re-compose. 

By  thus  placing  ourselves  close  enough  to  the  recipient 
to  sec  clearly  the  position  he  truly  holds,  we  gain  a  glimpse 
of  the  relations  between  him  and  the  other  party,  which 
invites  us  to  examine  more  minutely  the  ground  that  lies- 
between  them. — No  image  formed  in  one  mind  can,  by 
any  medium  of  communication  that  is  either  possible  or 
conceivable,  be  transfused  into  any  other  mind  with  either 
complete  or  exact  similarity  of  elements.  The  image  as  it 
lived  in  the  mind  of  the  original  imaginer  is  one  thing :  the 
image  which  the  attempt  to  communicate  it  has  evoked  in 
any  other  mind  is  another  thing.  Besides  the  immeasur- 
able shortcoming  caused  by  that  shortcoming  in  imaginative 
power  which  was  pointed  to  in  the  lost  paragraph,  there  is 
a  shortcoming  (and  this  the  only  one  against  which  any 
precautions  can  be  taken)  arising  from  this  fact : — that  the 
original  image  has  been  communicated  through  certain 
media,  each  of  which  is  inadequate  in  its  own  peculiar  way, 
but  all  of  which  have  imperfection  of  efficacy  as  a  1 


characteristic,  an  imperfection  disappointing  to  the  inventor 
and  crippling  to  the  mental  mobility  of  those  for  whose 
excitement  the  invention  has  been  framed.    What  is  the 


the 

most  exquisite  statue  or  the  most  masterly  painting,  to  the 
vision  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty  which  hovered  in  the  airy 
of  the  artist's  fantasy,  undimmed  as  yet  by  the 
daylight  in  which  he  had  to  aim  at 


giving  it  visibility,  and  undeformed  by  the  jarring  of  those 
mechanical  obstacles  against  which  he  was  to  contend  in 
giving  a  body  to  its  likeness  1 

The  fact  lies  straight  in  our  path,  that  imperfections,  dif- 
ferent both  in  kind  and  in  the  specific  character  of  the 
unavoidable,  impede  all  attempts 
zh  ' 


result,  but  still  great 

at  the  communication  of  imagery  through  language.  In 
each  of  the  points  which  arc  exposed  to  danger, — in  respect 
of  completeness  and  in  respect  of  exactness, — the  commu- 
nicated image,  the  image  raised  in  the  recipient  mind,  is 
made,  by  the  imperfections  specially  incident  to  language, 
to  be  more  or  less,  and  often  very  far,  dissimilar  and  infe- 
rior to  the  image  by  the  expression  of  which  it  was  sug- 
gested. The  picture  or  the  statue  is  one  visible  thing: 
an  observant  spectator,  if  he  shuts  his  eyes  and  remembers 
what  he  has  seen,  is  in  possession  of  an  image  which  repre- 
sents with  reasonable  correctness  the  work  of  art,  however 
far  it  may  fall  short  of  the  artist's  ideal.  The  suggestive 
weakness  of  the  arts  of  design  lies  in  their  tendency  to  let 
us  rest  content  with  mere  sight  and  memory,  instead  of 
attempting  to  soar  to  the  imagination  of  the  artist's  creative, 
thought.  The  suggestive  weakness  belonging  to  language 
operates  in  a  different  direction.  If  an  image  so  commu- 
nicated is  operative  at  all,  it  cannot  be  so  by  being  merely 
excitative  of  memory ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  remember, 
the  words  being  mere  symbols,  empty  till  they  suggest  the 
relative  ideas.  Suggestion  must  take  place :  poetry  and 
eloquence  are  excitative  of  imagination  through  suggestion, 
association  of  ideas,  and  through  that  channel  only :  the 
doctrine  is  of  great  value  in  the  theory  of  both  arts.  But, 
in  either  of  two  ways,  the  object  suggested  may  not  be  of 
the  kind  it  should  have  been.  On  the  one  hand,  the  word* 
expressing  the  image  may  suggest  some  image  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  suggest  sonic  mental 
process  which  is  not  imagination  at  all,  or  has  not  i 
tion  for  its  most  prominent  clement. 
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The  modifications  under  which  the  several  failures  thus 
hinted  at  arc  most  likely  to  occur,  will  appear  in  some 
degree  if  we  take  them  as  illustrations  of  two  leading 
propositions,  under  which  may  be  specificated  all  that  is 
'  to  the  formal  doctrine  of  imagery  designed  to 


29.  (I.)  The 


incident  to  the  result  of 


prtarnte- 

ginability,  r 


guace,  are  traceable  to  Three  several 
parable  from  the  method  of  commur 


The 

,   takes  place,  not  directly  through  perception 

•P»cifie«-  or  simple  reproduction,  but  through  suggestive  relations 
•prompting  an  act  of  synthetic  imagination.  Secondly, 
The  suggestive  ideas  are  communicated,  not  simultaneously, 
but  successively.  Thirdly,  The  symbolic  character  of 
words,  while  it  is  the  foundation  of  their  pre-eminence 
among  all  media  of  communication,  does  yet  impose  on 
them  certain  specific  disqualifications. 

(i.)  Evidently,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  first  of 
these  considerations  do  not  well  admit  of  being  formulized 
into  specific  rules.  The  doctrine,  however,  accompanies 
us  through  all  more  minute  inquiries,  and  is  always  to  be 
remembered  as  constituting  a  condition  precedent,  under 
which  only  these  have  truth  or  value.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  work  out  of  it  two  corollaries,  which,  vague 
as  they  are,  come  in  contact  at  more  points  than  one  with 
the  relation  between  the  communicator  and  the  recipient. 

First,  The  formation  of  the  image  by  the  mind  recipient 
is  the  easier,  in  proportion  as  the  image  which  the  words 
are  designed  to  express  is  the  simpler,  or  constituted  by 
the  fewer  part*  or  elements  capable  of  being  separately 
imagined. 

Secondly,  While  the  character  of  imaginable  objects,  and 
that  of  the  process  issuing  in  synthetic  imagination,  concur 
in  making  it  impossible  for  any  image  so  formed  to  be  ab- 
solutely simple,  an  image  expressed  in  words  must,  on  ac- 
count of  the  indirect  character  of  the  method,  be  even  less 
simple,  or  must  be  constituted  by  a  larger  number  of  ima- 
ginable parts,  than  an  image  of  the  same  object  might  have 
been  if  it  were  the  simple  reproduction  of  what  was  given 
in  perception.  Consequently,  in  representation  of  this 
kind,  the  relation  between  the  parts  and  the  whole  demands 
a  recognition  especially  emphatic.  The  formation  of  a 
complex  image  by  the  mind  recipient  is  the  easier,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  image  which  the  words  are  designed  to  ex- 
press possesses  unity,  or  (to  speak  more  accurately)  syste- 
matic totality  ;  that  is,  in  proportion  as  all  the  constitutive 
ideas  are  evolved  in  subordination  to  one  prominent  and 
paramount  idea. 

The  pre-rcquisite  for  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  practice,  is  the  successful  striving,  in  the  formation  of  the 
image  in  the  mind  from  which  it  is  to  issue,  after  the  cloaest 
possible  approach  to  simplicity,  and  the  utmost  reduction  of 
complexity  to  its  central  and  combining  law.  Such  suc- 
cess can  be  won  only  by  vigour  both  of  imagination  and  of 
judgment ;  and  these  are  not  the  fmit  of  rules.  Ncverthe- 
lets,  the  aiming  at  a  mark  too  distant  to  be  hit  is  excellent 
practice  for  the  shooter ;  and  in  intellectual  as  in  moral  as- 
piration, the  station  which  we  struggle  to  attain  cannot  be 
too  high.  We  are  helped  also  by  every  hint,  which  clears 
up  our  idea  either  of  the  end  we  are  to  look  to  or  of  the 
means  which  lie  between  us  and  it. 

The  hints  thus  thrown  out  stand  in  no  real  contradiction 
to  a  maxim  which  has  frequently  been  assigned  by  rhe- 
toricians from  Cicero  downwards.  It  recommends  Circum- 
stantiality as  an  excellence  in  a  word-picture  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  persuasion.  That  a  certain  complexity 
of  features  is  indispensable,  was  broadly  asserted  in  our 
second  corollary.  It  may  farther  be  allowed  that  emotive 
generally  have  greater  fulness  of  parts,  and 


consequently  of  expression,  than  that  which  is  either  re- 
quired or  advantageous  in  the  thinking  and  expression  of  eoostitut- 
■rgument     Rut  when  circumstantiality  is  advised,  it  is  lngWo- 
only  meant  that  there  shall  not  be  wanting  circumstances,  ^"""V 
s,  sufficient  both  in  number  and  in  cha- 
lively  images,  and  to  present  these  in  in- 
s.    It  is  a  question  of  particulars,  how  far 
ought  to  go.    Sometimes  brevity,  and  a 
may  be  dictated  by  the  position  of 
the  roost  hasty  of  t 
in  the  orations  of  I 
se  they  are  references  to 

&  daily  life  to  every  one  who 


account  has  to  be  taken  i 
of  the  poet  or  orator.     High  genius  possesses 
tools,  for  the  want  of  which  ordinary  talent  must  make  up 
by  the^ise  of  others  that  work  more  slowly.  ^Bul,  on  all 

principle'of  our  corollaries.  Fulness  of  detail  tempts  both 
towards  tediousness  and  towards  confusion ;  and  the  two 
arc  equally  hostile  to  the  easy  and  vivid  excitement  of  ima- 
gination in  those  who  suffer  under  them. 

(ii.)  The  law  for  which  the  ground  is  cleared  in  the 
second  of  the  characteristics  laid  down  in  our  theorem,  owes 
the  most  valuable  illustrations  it  has  received,  to  Leasing,  by 
whom  it  was  first  distinctly  exhibited  and  put  to  use,  and 
to  Vischcr,  the  latest  of  those  who  have  systematically  ex- 


pounded it.  It  comes  to  light  most  readily  in  a  c 
between  the  procedure  of  poetry  and  that  adopted  by  the 
arts  of  design ;  and  it  is  in  sesthetics  only,  or  specially  in 
the  theory  of  poetry,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  fully  used. 
But  it  rules  not  less  directly  in  the  imaginative  section  of 
eloquence. 

It  rests  on  two  pillars.  On  the  one  side  stands  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  process  of  communication  by  lan- 
guage, as  working  through  succession  :  over  against  this 
foundation  stands  the  independent  activity  which  must  be 
exerted  by  the  receptive  mind,  and  which  may  and  must 
be  exerted  more  freely  when  language  is  its  prompter  than 
in  any  other  case. 

While  the  arts  of  design  represent  in  space,  literature 
represents  in  time.  The  former,  therefore,  barred  from 
representing  change  and  succession,  are  strong  in  the  re- 
presentation of  simultaneity  :  visible  objects  of  considerable 
complexity  are  representable  in  sculpture  ;  and  painting  is 
limited  in  its  accumulation  of  features  by  nothing  but  the 
bounds  within  which  the  eye  can  take  in  a  scene  as  one 
whole.  Language,  in  its  picturing  forth  of  images,  is  not 
indeed  shut  out  from  the  representation  of  simultaneity  so 
utterly  as  those  arts  are  from  the  representation  of  succes- 
sion :  language,  in  its  grasp  of  objects,  is  infinitely  more 
elastic  than  visual  perception ;  and  this  mainly  because  it 
hints  to  the  mind  rather  than  dictates  to  it,  and  is  thus  not 
so  truly  tile  instrument  of  art  as  the  mover  of  imagination 
the  real  instrument.  Still,  in  respect  of  the  expressed 
image  (which,  not  the  image  raised  in  the  recipient  mind, 
is  here  in  view),  language  is  on  thie  side  hemmed  in  within 
•  very  narrow  territory.  Its  strength,  its  characteristic 
field  of  adventure,  lies  in  the  representation  of  change  and 
succession. 

Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  language,  as  a  prompter  of 
imagination,  lias,  as  its  royal  appanage,  the  domain  of 
mind,  not  that  of  body.  The  field  over  which  it  bears 
sway,  the  class  of  objects  which  its  nature  fits  it  for  re- 
presenting, is  constituted  by  mental  phenomena,  the  very 
essence  of  whose  manifestation  is  succession  and  change, 
phenomena  which  arc  not  cognisable  in  consciousness  other- 
wise than  as  successive  changes.  This  is  what  its  opera- 
tion in  time  empowers  language  to  do.  Let  us  ask,  next, 
what  that  operation  prohibits  it  from  doing. 

Language,  then,  as  a  prompter  of  imagination,  has  hardly 
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kif  He 


any  power  at  all  in  the  direct  representation  of  objects  of 
*  sense.  Such  an  object  must  be  simple  in  the  extreme,  if 
words  can  paint  it  so  as  to  excite  an  image  at  all  like  the 
original.  As  to  the  giving  of  expression  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  external  things,  the  sciences  descriptive  of 
body  (especially  those  dealing  with  bodies  organic)  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  difficulty  which  words  have  in  performing  the 
task ;  though  patient  study  of  descriptions  is  there  demanded 
and  granted,  and  though  the  resultant  scientific  idea  of  the 
object  is  not  required  to  come  up  to  a  complete  reproduce 
tion  of  its  visible  appearance.  But  he  who,  treating  a  cor- 
poreal object,  designs  his  language-picture  of  it  to  be  at  the 
utmost  a  sketch,  from  which  a  mind-picture  of  it  shall  be 
painted  by  others,  does,  on  the  one  hand,  desire  to  create 
in  those  other  minds  much  more  than  a  scientific  skeleton  ; 
while,  again,  he  is  not  entitled  to  expect  that  those  minds 
sliall  work  out  the  result  through  exertion*  of  untiring  in- 
dustry. If  the  abject  is  very  complex,  the  features  of  it 
which  were  first  described  may  be  absolutely  forgotten  be- 
fore the  description  arrives  at  the  last :  it  will  be  impossible, 
also,  to  avoid  raising  subordinate  elements  into  so  undue  a 
prominence  as  to  generate  confusion  worse  confounded ; 
and,  over  and  above  these  difficulties,  the  weary  pain  of  the 
continuous  effort  which  the  receptive  mind  is  commanded 
to  make,  must  throw  it  out  of  the  imaginative  mood  either 
into  inertness  or  into  conjectural  questioning.  Nor  is  this 
all.  If  the  receptive  mind  possesses  its  needful  share  of 
imaginative  activity,  its  own  energy  will  speedily  free  it 
from  the  dominion  of  its  task-master.  From  some  of  the 
earliest  suggestions  conveyed  to  it,  it  will  begin  to  frame 
fancies  for  itself:  it  will  attend  to  these,  not  to  the  later 
hints  of  its  instructor ;  or  it  will  catch  up  these  hints  as 
sounds  are  caught  by  a  man  half-asleep,  and  weave  some  of 
them,  with  its  own  visions,  into  a  web  to  which  the  words 


nt  thrown  out  in  the 
I,  may  be  drawn  to  a 
a  process  operating 
■  native  and  emotive 
mental  changes  as- 


ever  fail  to  find  expression  in  the  words  by  which  we 
municate  that  image. 

The  law,  then,  into  which  the 
second  characteristic  has  effloresced, 
point  in  some  such  shape  as  this. — A 
through  succession  and  change,  ima 
representation  through  language  has 
signed  to  it  as  constituting  its  distinctive  sphere  of  objects: 
and,  in  the  endeavour  to  represent  corporeal  things,  the 
process  is  limited  to  the  expression  of  changes  loosely  de- 
scribable  as  actions,  and  standing  related  to  action  proper 
and  its  mental  concomitants. 

(iii.)  The  third  of  the  characteristics  calls  for  less  ex- 
planation. It  points  at  the  power  which  language  has, 
not  only  of  exciting  imagination,  but  of  prompting  think- 
ing proper, — that  is,  especially,  the  formation  of  concept*, 
and  general  reasoning  through  these.  At  being  symbols 
through  which  we  can  think,  and  as  being  the  only  kind  of 
symbols  through  which  we  can  think  to  good  purpose,  words 
are  essential  conditions  of  our  ability  to  extend  our  thoughts 
beyond  the  individual  to  the  universal,  from  objects  taken 
in  isolation  to  classes  which  objects  constitute.  We  are 
enabled  to  do  so  through  our  possession  of  common  terms, 
the  names  of  classes  :  by  seizing  hold  of  these,  we  swing 
ourselves  upward  out  of  the  clear  but  not  elevated  region 
filled  by  singular  terms,  the  names  of  individuals. 

But  the  law  of  compensation  rules  in  the  whole  world  : 
every  good  thing  must  have  its  price  paid.  Common 
terms  occur  continually  among  our  word*]  because  the 
idea  of  a  class  is  continually  springing  up  among  our 
thoughts.  Consequently  language  is  constantly  tempt- 
ing us  out  of  the  field  of  mere  imagination,  into  one  which 
lies  indeed  on  a  higher  level,  but  which  yet,  being  a  dif- 
ferent field,  may  be  one  we  did  not  wish  to  enter.  It 


it  hears  have  lent  but  few  threads  either  of  warp  or  of  is  absolutely  impossible  that  an  image  expressed  in  words 
woof.  In  fine,  when  a  description  is  vaunted  a*  "pictorial'*  should  stop  short  with  exciting  the  imagination  of  those 
or  14  graphic,"  it  may  be  that  the  epithets  are  used  in  a  sense  who  receive  it :  it  must  excite  judgment  also ;  it  must  set 
in  which  they  denote  a  real  excellence.  Oftencr  and  more  them  a-thinking;  it  must  lead  them,  for  a  short  way  or  a 
naturally,  they  signify  what  is  not  a  healthy  growth  of  art,  long  one,  into  trains  of  reasoning.  This  is,  in  one  view,  a 
but  an  excrescence  symptomatic  of  disease.  mighty  and  a  blessed  effect.  Eloquence  would  be  power- 
How  is  the  cure  to  be  found  or  the  distemper  prevented  ?  leas  were  it  not  produced :  poetry  without  it  would  be  a 
By  the  translation  of  simultaneity  into  succession  ;  by  guid-  mere  plaything  ;  poetry  is  dignified  by  it  with  it*  preroga- 
ing  our  words  to  the  representation,  not  of  something  which  tive  as  one  of  the  great  rulers  (though  a  ruler  not  sitting 
is  here  or  there,  but  of  something  which  (standing  in  a  on  the  highest  of  the  thrones)  of  human  thought  and  of 
suggestive  relation  to  it)  was  in  time  past,  and  is  now  moral  activity.  In  a  view  which  is  raised  more  directly  by 
changing  to  something  else,  and  will  hereafter  change  into  our  present  studies,  the  tendency  even  of  imaginative  lan- 
yet  another  thing.  Suggestive  language  represents  bodies  guage  to  prompt  judgment  is  a  weakness;  and  language  used 
through  their  changes :  its  sphere  is  action,  not  that  which  in  persuasive  representation  must  be  strengthened  against  it. 


The  weakness  is  universally  acknowledged  ;  i 
cians,  whether  able  or  not  to  detect  iu  most  remote  sources, 
have  hardly  ever  failed  either  to  discover  the  remedy  or 
to  describe  it  with  sufficient  clearness.  A  place  is  usually 
given  to  it  among  the  rules  for  attaining  that  quality  of 


acts  or  is  acted  on  ;  it*  world  is  a  world  of  motion,  not  of 
rest.  Yet  further,  it  cannot  represent  what  has  been  called 
the  action  of  bodies,  otherwise  than  through  analogies  with 
action  proper,  the  activity  of  mind,  or  with  some  or  other  of 
those  mental  changes  out  of  which  action  issues  or  in  which 

h  seeks  it*  consummation  and  its  end.  Individual  changes  style  which  is  called  Animation  or  Vivacity;  by  which  is 
of  body  become  known  to  us  only  through  individual  changes  meant  an  aptness  of  language  for  exciting  imagination  and 
which  tlicy  excite  in  our  minds.  Even  if  the  bodilv  change  is  emotion.  The  common  rule  maybe  fitted  into  the  sys- 
the  thing  which  we  desire  to  make  the  leading  object  ot  the  tern  here  under  exposition,  by  being  framed  in  such  a  shape 
image,— yet  the  mental  effect,  whether  feeling,  or  wish,  or   as  the  following  :— 

volition,  or  thought,  must  come  up  and  be  expressed  as  that  Singular  terms,  the  names  of  objects  thought  of  as  indi- 
which  will  individuals  the  image  of  the  corporeal  excitant,  viduals,  are  the  only  terms  which  are  directly  suggestive  of 
If  that  which  we  desire  to  make  the  prominent  feature  of  Imagination  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  modes  of  thought. 
the  image  be  any  of  the  relative  mental  changes,  the  cor-   These,  then,  are  the  words  fittest  to  excite  images,  and  are 


poreal  attributes  sink  necessarily  into  the  background. 

of  attributes  will  be  the  prominent 


preferable  to  all  others  when  they  are  obtainable,  and  when 
no  concurrent  aim  forbids  their  exclusive  use.  But  com- 
mon terms,  the  names  of  classes,— which  do  not  suggest 
imagination  (or  individuality  its  object)  otherwise  than  in- 
directly and  incidentally,— must  and  should  be  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Now,  that  indirect  suggestiveness  of  individu- 
ality, which  is  possessed  by  common  terms,  is  in  the  inverse 
3ut  neither  class  can  ever  be  wanting  ratio  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  classes  they  denote,  or  in 
of  the  image ;  and  neither  class  can    the  direct  ratio  of  their  specification  or  approach  to  individu- 


if  we  aim  chiefly  at  making  the  image  vivid,— that 
ttrp  in  the  persuasive  or  poetical 
si  of  attributes  will  be  the  pro- 
chiefly  at  making  the 
is,  at  intensifying  the 
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ProeMKt  ality.  Therefore,  for  the  excitement  of 
comtitut-  an  idea  may  be  expressed  by  cither  or  any  of  two  or  more 
ing  Elo-  common  terms,  the  Less  Extensive  Term  should  be  prc- 
queae*.  ferTe(j  to  (j)e  more  extensive.  A  special  method,  which  is 
both  common  and  very  effective,  is  the  limitation  of  the 

cUr,Cteri2*tkm  °f  fc  inUivid,wl  by  DwC"p,ive 

cpiincu. 
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quent 
less  01 


Th«  Uwi  of    30.  In  the  last  section  we  have  studied  the  nature  and  the 
indirect  m  partially  applicable  remedies  of  certain  failures  in  effect, 
tuT-U*    "  hich  m  t'Ue  tD  imP*rfccli£m»  cleaving  inseparably  to  the 
trop'n  wij  Process  of  communication  by  words.    There  will  now  pass 
figursi.      before  us  certain  failures  in  effect,  which  may  or  may  not 
take  place,  but  which  do  take  place  frequently,  and  which 
arc  attributable,  not  to  anything  in  the  process,  but  to  some- 
thing in  the  matter  it  works  on,  or  in  the  relation  of  this 
matter  to  the  persons  whom  the  commuuication  is  designed 
10  affect. 

It  is  desired  that  by  these  persons  the  object  represented 
to  them  shall  be  imagined  vividly,  and  shall  excite 
—    But  the  object  may,  while  it  is  - 
must  be  impressed  as  strongly  as 
»  or  lest  difficult  to  imagine,  or  more  or  let* 
'.in  emotive  interest i  and  this,  either  because  of 
its  own  nature,  or  (more  frequently)  because  it  is  ill  un- 
derstood or  little  cared  about  by  those  on  whom  the  thought 
of  it  is  to  be  urged. 

Against  the  evil  issue  thus  threatened, — of  inertness  in 
imagining,  or  coldness  in  feeling, — provision  is  ministered 
through  that  broadly  beneficent  power  of  language,  to  de- 
note all  objects  and  suggest  all  modes  of  consciousness, 
which  came  in  our  way  a  little  ago  as  one  of  the  obstacles 
impeding  imaginative  suggestion.  Words  prompt  us,  not 
to  imagine  only,  but  to  judge,  reason,  compare.  Our 
object  cannot  fail,  no  object  can,  to  be  susceptible  of  be- 
coming a  term  of  comparison  :  for  it  must  be  classifiable, 
through  resemblance,  analogy,  or  some  other  relation,  with 
innumerable  oilier  objects ;  and  among  these  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  discover  some,  which  do  not  labour  under 
any  of  the  defects  disqualifying  the  primary  object.  Such 
secondary  objects  will  suggest  the  primary  one ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  suggestion,  the  cognitions  and  feelings 
which  they  have  excited  will  be  transferred  to  it,  as  ele- 
ments of  a  new  mental  fact  of  which  it  becomes  the 
object.  The  mental  eye  will  now  see  the  object  in  a  shape 
to  which  those  others  have  given  improved  distinctness ; 
the  mental  eye  will  now  sec  it  through  a  light  into  which 
the  warmth  of  their  colours  has  been  transfused. 

These  are  questions  touching  the  matter  of  images  as 
well  as  their  form.  But  they  are  most  conveniently  treated 
here,  not  later ;  because  the  expedients  dictated  by  the 
answer*  to  them  issue  in  transformations  of  language.  The 
principle  of  these,  as  just  explained,  is  hinted  at,  and  the 
kinds  of  expedients  worth  theorizing  are  named,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  :— 

(II.)  The  flexibilibity,  and  the  compass,  of  the  suggestive 
power  possessed  by  language,  concur  in  bestowing  on  pro- 
cesses of  suggestive  representation  which  take  language  as 
their  vehicle  the  capacity  both  of  vivifying  imagination  and 
of  intensifying  emotion,  by  the  use  of  what  may  be  called  In- 
direct representation.  This  consists  in  substituting,  for  the 
image  v.  huh  it  is  desired  to  excite,  the  image  of  some 
other  object,  relative  to  the  object  of  the  first  and  therefore 
suggestive  of  it.  The  principal  method  of  indirect  re- 
presentation is  the  use  of  Figurative  Language  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  Illustrative  Examples  rests  on  the  same 
principle*. 

Figurative  language  embraces  two  forms  of  expression : 
Figures  proper,  and  Tropes.  The  best  of  our  English 
books  on  style  (Irving's)  takes  exception  both  to  the  cor- 
rectness and  to  the  usefulness  of  the  dutinction  between 


the  two.  But  it  must  be  said,  with  deference,  that  neither 
of  the  exceptions  appears  to  be  well  founded. 

Of  the  Trope  proper  the  most  prominent  example  is 
the  Metaphor,  which  suggests  through  similarity.  In  the 
trope,  a  word  or  phrase  is  turned  from  its  usual  and  appro- 
priate meaning ;  signifying  most  obviously  one  object,  it  is 
used  to  denote  another  object,  which  in  some  way  or  other 
is  like  the  first.  The  Figure  proper  is  exemplified  in  the 
Apostrophe  and  the  Exclamation.  In  the  figure,  the  word* 
are  used  in  their  obvious  and  appropriate  meanings ;  but 
the  form  into  which  they  are  combined  is  prompted  by 
emotion  of  the  speaker.  Another  example,  and  a  very 
instructive  one,  is  the  Interrogation.  The  question  is  not 
a  figurative  expression  when  it  is  really  put  with  the  wish 
of  obtaining  an  answer :  it  becomes  figurative  when  it  it 
(and  often  and  naturally  it  is)  merely  a  passionate  way  of 
expressing  an  assertion.  I  am  not  speaking  figuratively  if 
I  ask  for  information, — "  What  o'clock  do  you  suppose  it  to 
be?"  I  am  converting  the  question  into  a  figure,  if  I 
intend  under  it  an  indignant  remonstrance  against  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  a  railway-train.  There  are,  it  must  be 
allowed,  figurative  forms  of  speech  whose  place  is  open  to 
controversy :  the  question  arises,  whether  they  are  tropes 
or  figures.  But  the  principle  of  the  distinction  is  quite 
broad  enough  for  fixing  tbe  class  even  of  these;  and,  it 
may  be  hinted,  the  fact  of  the  doubt  should  teach  caution 
in  the  use  of  such  forms;  since  it  must  arise  from  some 
uncertainty  or  imperfection  in  their  operation.  The  Simile 
is  the  most  notable  of  these.  In  a  very  strict  view,  it 
might  be  denied  to  be  a  figurative  expression  at  all.  It 
is  merely  an  assertion  that  two  objects  are  like  each  oilier: 
it  is  the  datum  of  a  Metaphor.  This  relation,  however, 
leads  to  a  description  of  the  simile  which  is  more  just  to 
it :  it  is  a  metaphor  in  embryo,  a  metaphor  in  the  first 
stage  of  its  development.  The  Allegory  (proverbially  the 
most  "headstrong"  and  dangerous  of  all  figurative  forms) 
is  easily  disposed  of:  it  is  just  a  concatenated  series  of 
metaphors. 

In  form,  then,  or  as  modes  of  expression,  the  Trope  and 
the  Figure  differ.  Do  they  differ  correspondingly  in  their 
mode  of  operation  on  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ? 
They  do,  on  a  principle  which  we  have  already  recognised 
as  effecting  very  extensive  differences  in  the  steps  of  per- 
suasion. Tropes  operate  directly;  but  Figures  operate 
indirectly. 

A  Trope  directly  excites  the  imagination  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  image  wanted.  Its  motive  power  is  rooted  in 
the  character  of  the  two  correlated  objects,  and  in  the  sug- 
gestive influence  which  that  correlation  exercises.  The 
result  which  a  spoken  trope  produces,  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  is  an  image  of  the  primary  object  under  the  change 
of  aspect  caused  by  its  being  viewed  from  the  side  of  the 
secondary  object ;  and  the  emotion  which  likewise  is  ex- 
cited is  consequent  on  this  step. 

A  Figure  excites  the  imagination  to  the  formation  of  the 
through  any  suggestion  of  an  image 


lmaue,  not  tlirt 

painted  by  the  words,  but  indirectly  through  Sympathy. 
The  imagination  does,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  excited  by  a 
rt  flexed  path,  being  preceded  by  emotion.  A  figure  of 
speech,  as  being  prompted  by  emotion,  is  symptomatic  of 
emotion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker;  and  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  rouses  sympathetically  a  similar  emotion  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  This  communicated  emotion  leads 
back  to  imagination  of  the  cause  which  has  moved  the 
mind  of  the  speaker ;  this  cause  is,  or  suggests  (but  in  a 
changed  and  emotive  aspect),  the  primary  object,  that  which 
the  speaker  wishes  us  to  imagine;  and  the  emotion  which 
is  to  lead  us  to  desire  or  aversion  is  i 
antecedent  steps. 

If  this  analysis  is  in  the  main  correct,  it  justifies  i 
one  practical  corollary,  exhibiting  marked 
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lug  Elo-      First,  Deliberate  selection  of  objects  and  expressions, 
^hmc*^  guided  by  intelligent  application  of  rules,  may  aid  much 
toward*  the  efficient  use  of  tropes.    But  the  u«e  of  figure* 
will  always  be  inefficient,  or  even  displeasing,  utile**  «  hen  it 
is  prompted  by  genuine  and  spontaneous  imagination  and 


Secondly,  The  prevalence  of  tropes  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  figure*  on  the  other,  tends,  more  than  any  other  fea- 
ture referable  to  style,  to  determine  the  character  or  elo- 
quence as  being  more  or  less  animated  or  passionate, 
figures ,  being  symptoms  of  emotion,  arc  the  key-note  of 
animated  communication  ;  although  plainly  the  abuse  or 
over-abundance  of  them  degrades  eloquence  into  declama- 
tion or  rant.  A  style  which  is  poor  in  figures  i*  not 
relieved,  by  abundance  of  tropes,  from  the  risk  of  being 
deficient  in  the  power  of  exciting  strong  emotion. 

Thirdly,  Tropes  may  be  said  to  be  equally  effective  in 
their  way,  whether  the  words  expressing  tliem  be  heard  or 
only  read.  Figures  do  nut  reach  the  climax  of  their  sug- 
gestiveness  till  they  issue  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker.  The 
most  pregnant  expressions  of  emotion,  recorded  for  calm 
perusal  in  after-days,  cannot  work  with  a  lithe  of  that  sym- 
pathetic force  and  immediacy,  which  the  spoken  words  [Mis- 
ses* when  they  are  aided  by  the  voice,  and  the  gestures, 
and  the  countenance,  and  the  whole  living  and  present 
activity  of  him  who  utters  them. 

Fourthly,  Besides  other  restrictions  and  distinction* 
which  arc  almost  self-evident,  it  follow*  that  spoken  ora- 
tory must  owe  very  much  of  its  suggestive  effectiveness 
to  the  prevalence  of  figure*  ;  and  that  orations  whose  style 
is  deficient  in  figures  will  fall  with  comparative  coldness  on 
the  ear  to  which  they  arc  first  addressed,  even  though  rich- 
ness in  tropes  or  in  other  forms  of  imagery  may  make  them, 
when  recorded,  singularly  attractive  to  reader*.  Two  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  men  supply  illustration  by  contrast. 
The  style  of  Burke  is  luxuriantly  tropical ;  and  of  the  few 
figures  which  he  uses,  almost  all  belong  to  the  least  lively  kinds. 
Admirable  a*  hi*  speeches  are,  and  finely  and  vigorously  as 
hi*  scenes,  and  personages,  and  feelings  strike  us  when  we 
study  them  in  the  closet,  there  is  sufficient  proof  that  his 
imprcssiveness  as  a  parliamentary  orator  fell  infinitely  short 
of  the  fame  he  had  and  has  through  the  publication  of  his 
addresses.  The  one  prominent  characteristic  of  his  style 
goes  far  toward*  accounting  for  the  tact.  Of  Demosthenes, 
believed  to  have  been  the  most  effective  of  all  public 
speakers,  it  has  been  alleged  that  he  ha*  no  tro|>es  at  all. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  very  few;  and  these  arc  slightly  and 
tkctchily  touched.  But  in  figures  he  abounds  beyond  any 
other  orator,  ancient  or  modern.  It  is  only  in  bis  business- 
passages  that  he  rest*  contented  with  a  succession  of  calmly- 
stateu  proposition*.  Whenever  he  is  himself  excited,  and 
wishes  to  excite  his  hearers,  assertion  rises  into  the  figura- 
tive forms  which  it  wins  from  passion  ;  and,  especially,  scene 
after  scene,  and  appeal  after  appeal,  are  poured  forth  in  an 
uninterrupted  shower  of  vehement  interrogation. 

Thus  much  must  suffice  for  the  contrast  between  Tropes 
and  Figures.  There  is  a  little  that  may  advantageously 
be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  various  phases  emerging  under 
each  of  the  two  kinds  separately. 

As  to  Figures,  their  genuine  difference*  of  form  are  not 
many ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  law  on  which  their  effect 
rest*  makes  most  of  those  differences  inessential.  One 
distinction  at  least  i*  worth  recollecting. — There  are  figures 
»hich  make  no  avowed  ap|x-al  to  sympathy;  forms  of 
Mwch  which  might  find  place  in  a  soliloquy.  Such  are 
the  Exclamation  and  the  Apostrophe.  These  are  favourite 
figures  in  the  oratory  of  Chatham,  of  a  mun  who,  proud 
and  self-reliant,  though  passionate,  spoke  as  if  to  unload  his 
heart  of  ita  burden  of  indignation  and  scorn,  seldom  as  if 


caring  even  to  awe  his  audience,  and  never  with  the  air  of 
condescending  to  conciliate  them.  Other  figures  are 
avowed  appeals  to  sympathy ;  forms  of  speech  implying 
dialogue.  Here  the  great  example  is  the  Ii 
Thai  is  the  figure  which,  incalculably  oftcner  than  any 
other,  is  used  by  Demosthenes.  By  him  his  audience  was 
never  forgotten,  never  slighted  :  lie  is  not  satisfied  with 
pouring  out  hi*  flood  of  passion,  leaving  it  to  overflow  where 
it  might ;  he  flings  an  image  at  them  as  if  it  were  a  boom- 
erang, whose  course  is  not  finished  till  it  ha*  rebounded  to 
the  hand  of  the  thrower. 

Of  Tropes,  almost  as  provokingly  a*  of  figure*,  the  theory 
has  been  hidden,  by  rhetoricians  not  looking  deeper  than 
the  words,  behind  a  thick  curtain  of  nomenclature.  The 
tew  names,  which  would  have  sufficed  fur  denoting  the 
natural  kinds,  they  have  treated  as  hoys  treat  a  little  snow- 
ball, which  they  roll  along  the  ground  till  it  has  grown  too 
large  to  be  moved  farther.  The  winter's  toy  is  melted 
by  the  first  warm  breath  of  spring;  and  the  ventilation 
which  some  thinking  introduce*  is,  unluckily,  enough  to 
show  that  the  cumbrous  terminology  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  tropical  language  contains  few  items  useable  in  a 
rational  theory  of  the  mental  character  of  tropes.  But 
tropes  have  been  treated,  by  not  a  few  rhetorical  writers, 
with  great  sagacity  and  good-sense.  There  is  equal  excel- 
lence of  taste  and  of  ability  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of 
Irving'*  Elements  of  Composition,  lately  referred  to  ;  and 
Whatelv  never  fail*  to  fortify  his  doctrines  strongly  against 
assaults  from  the  practical  side.  For  the  tracing  of  tropes, 
however,  to  their  mental  sources,  we  have  still  nothing  so 
instructive  as  the  glimpses  which  were  caught  by  the  eye 
of  Campbell,  piercing  forward  with  a  wonderful  instinctive 
acutenes*  from  among  the  mists  of  a  fragmentary  psycho- 
logy. A  systematic  survey  of  the  difference*  among  tropes, 
in  respect  both  of  their  means  and  of  their  results,  could 
hardly  yield  any  classification  of  them  more  satisfactory 
than  that  which  he  proposed.  "  Tropes,"  says  he,  "  are 
subservient  to  vivacity,  by  presenting  to  the  mind  some 
image,  which,  from  the  original  principles  of  our  nature, 
more  strongly  attaches  the  fancy  than  could  have  been 
done  by  the  proper  terms  whose  place  they  occupy.  They 
produce  this  effect  in  these  four  cases:  First,  When  they 
can  aptly  represent  a  specie*  by  an  individual,  or  a  genus 
by  a  species  (the  more  general  by  the  less  general)  ;  Se~ 
condly,  When  they  serve  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  most 
interesting  particular,  or  that  with  which  the  subject  is 
most  intimately  connected  ;  Thirdly,  When  they  exhibit 
things  intelligible  by  things  sensible  ;  Fourthly,  When  they 
suggest  things  lifeless  by  thing*  animate."  Let  u*  see  how 
this  scheme  may  be  fitted  into  the  system  of  laws  which 
it  has  here  been  sought  to  explain. 

All  tropes  operate  by  substituting,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
image  of  a  secondary  object  for  the  image  of  the  object 
which  is  primary.  They  become  aids  towards  volition,  as 
toward*  pOMk&l  pleasure,  either  by  vilifying  the  image 
or  by  intensifying  the  consequent  emotion  :  the  secondary 
object  either  is  imagined  more  vividly  than  the  primary  ;  or 
it  is  more  interesting,  more  excitative  of  feeling.  The 
choice  of  tropes  depends  on  the  question,  whether  it  be 
to  the  image  or  to  the  emotion  that  we  design  to  impart 
added  strength. 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  strengthen  the  Image.  This  is 
to  be  effected  by  raising  the  image  of  a  secondary  object 
which  is  more  easily  imaginable  than  the  primary. — First, 
then,  if  »e  are  confined  in  our  selection  to  object*  of  the 
same  great  cla«, — phenomena  of  body  or  phenomena  of 
mind, — we  cannot  aid  the  formation  of  the  image  unless  by 
adopting  the  rule  which  directed  us  to  substitute  the  less 
extensive  term  for  the  more  extensive.  When,  in  so  do- 
ing, we  descend  only  from  one  class-name  or  common  term 
to  another  class-name  which  is  narrower,  we  use  one  of  the 
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ProetMM  varieties  of  the  trope  which  the  old  rhetoricians  call  Synec- 
oonnitot-  doche.    When  we  descend  from  a  class-name  to  a  singular 
ing  Elo-  tPrrrii  the  trope  is  an  Antonomasia.    In  botli  cases  the  sug- 
qutnee.   ^gj^yg  illation  'u  coadjacence. — Secondly,  if  our  primary 
^""V"™'  object  is  a  body  or  a  corporeal  phenomenon,  we  cannot 
facilitate  the  imagination  of  it  by  substituting  a  pheno- 
menon of  mind.    Rut  if  our  primary  object  is  a  fact  of 
consciousness,  it  is  in  our  power  to  facilitate  the  imagina- 
tion of  it  immensely,  by  substituting  for  it  an  object  cor- 
poreal.   Our  trope  is  otie  of  the  kinds  of  the  Metaphor, 
and  the  prominent  suggestive  relation  is  Similarity  ;  though 
undoubtedly,  often  or  always,  the  chain  has  many  intertwisted 
links,  some  of  which  rest  on  coadjacence,  and  others  on 
contrariety. — For  Campbell's  first  class  of  tropes,  and  for  his 
third,  places  have  thus  been  found,  as  ministering  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  image. 

Again,  let  the  design  be  to  strengthen,  not  the  image, 
but  the  Emotion.  The  method  of  doing  so  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  •  secondary  object  which  is  more  interesting  than 
the  primary. — First,  accordingly,  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
shut  out  the  possibility  of  exchange  between  mental  stales 
and  tilings  external.  If  so,— the  primary  object  being  al- 
ways susceptible  of  dissection,  cither  into  parts  simultane- 
ously combined,  or  into  changes  happening  in  succession, 
must  be  the  selection  of  that  element,  factor, 
which  is  more  interesting  than  any  other, 
and  substituting  the  image  of  this  for  that  of  the  complex 
object,  whose  complication  had  prevented  this  element 
from  attracting  exact  attention.  Causes  and  effects  may  thus 
be  interchanged,  things  concomitant  for  each  other,  a  part 
individually  thinkable  for  the  individual  whole  of  which  it 
is  a  constituent.  Trope*  of  this  flexible  character  embrace 
some  varieties  of  the  Synecdoche,  with  all  the  various  kinds 
that  have  been  clumsily  ranged  together  under  the  name 
of  Metonymy.  The  suggestive  relation  is  coadjacence. — 
Secondly,  A  fact  of  consciousness  would  lose  instead  of 
graining  interest  by  having  a  corporeal  object  substituted 
for  it.  But,  since  a  corporeal  object  really  imbibes  the  whole 
of  its  emotive  interest  from  its  relation  to  mind,  increased 
power  of  exciting  emotion  may  and  must  be  gained  when 
an  object  of  that  first  class  is  displaced  in  favour  of  an 
object  belonging  to  the  other.  While  a  poet  makes  thought, 
and  passion,  and  will  brilliantly  imaginable  for  us,  by 
clothing  them  in  the  shapes  and  colours  of  inanimate  na- 
ture, he  makes  nature  and  externality  the  source  of  the 
profoundest  feeling,  and  even  the  object  of  a  fine  ideal 
sympathy,  by  animating  them  with  the  life,  and  activity, 
and  susceptibilities  of  mind.  The  latter  is  the  higher  and 
more  refined  process  of  the  two :  it  reign*  es|>ccially  in  our 
own  recent  poetry  ;  the  principle  of  it  is  the  life-blood  of 
fantasy  to  such  poets  as  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  The 
trope  here  is  Metaphor ;  and  the  prominent  suggestive  rc- 
on  is  Similarity.— Campbell's  second  and  fourth  classes 


of  tropes 

strengthening  of  emotion. 


(ill.)  LAWS  OF  MATTER. 


Choi™  of      31.  In  no  application  of  (lersuasive  eloquence,  can  a 
circum-     choice  of  objects  be  absolutely  excluded.    In  the  properly 
'i?nA\nt  t   literar>'        of  *•  process  the  field  of  selection  is  almost 
so  is  it  in  some  departments  not  exclusively 
tiun.         literary  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit.  But 
there  is  room  for  adoption  and  rejection,  even  in  those  pro- 
cesses of  communication,  which  have  decisively  a  character 
of  actual  business  dictating  the  outline  of  every  thing  that 
is  to  be  said.    No  fact  whatever  is  simple;  every  fact 
which  comes  under  practical  discussion  is  in  a  high  degree 
complex :  every  snchlact  may  be  presented  in  many  different 
i ;  that  is,  through  the  exhibition  of  many  different 
mong  those  by  which  its  totality  is  consti- 


tuted. There  is  always  scope  for  choice,  therefore ;  though  Ptocwmi 
we  look  no  further  than  to  the  event  or  other  object  eonstltut- 
through  the  desire  or  dislike  of  which  it  is 
arouse  volition. 

The  boundaries  of  the  ground  are  enlarged  yet  more, 
when  we  fall  back  on  a  distinction  which  has  already  been 
asserted  to  have  a  psychological  basis.  The  completion  of 
the  process  of  persuasion,— the  leading  of  others  through 
wishing  to  volition, — involves  consideration  of  other  objects 
besides  those  which  are  to  be  the  objects  of  desire  or  aver- 
sion. The  attainment  or  prevention  of  these  is  the  end : 
something  else  must  be  the  means.  In  trying  to  persuade 
a  man,  we  call  his  attention  to  at  least  two  objects  in  suc- 
cession :  we  invite  hira  to  desire  the  attainment  of  a  ;  we 
invite  him  to  believe  that  his  doing  the  act  b  will  be  the 
means  of  the  attainment ;  and  therefore  we  invite  him  to 
desire  (and  will)  b  also.  Thus  even  the  direct  (or  imme- 
diate) objects  are  at  least  two :  a,  the  end,  the  fact  or  event 
which  is  to  be  desired ;  b,  the  means,  the  act  which  is  to  be 
willed. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  it  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  persuasion 
would  be  far  from  eacy,  perhaps ;  but  it  would  not  be  the 
very  difficult  thing  it  often  is.  There  will  always  be  some 
other  object.  There  may,  and  probably  will  be,  many 
others,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  imperatively  required  for 
assistance  in  representing  with  due  effect  the  desirability 
of  the  ultimate  end,  and  the 
the 


adequacy  and  possibility  of 


There  is,  in  short,  a  triplicity  of  complication*.  First, 
ere  is  a  complication  of  objects,  as  means,  as  ends  »nd  as 
standing  related  to  both.  Next,  there  is  a  complication  of 
processes:  the  imaginative  representation,  which  is  peculiar 
to  persuasion,  is  mixed  up  with  appeals  to  the  judgment, 
either  as  exposition  or  as  argumentation.  lastly,  there  is  a 
complication  or  times  us  the  sphere  of  the  objects.  Both 
the  end  and  the  means,  the  object  of  the  desire  and  the 
object  of  the  volition,  are  thought  as  future :  the  objects 
whose  exhibition  is  required  for  setting  those  in  their  just 
light  may  range  through  all  the  modes  of  time ;  they  may 
be  future  or  present,  but  it  will  oftenest  happen  that  most 
of  them  are  things  past. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  inquire,  whether  the  principles 
which  have  yielded  us  a  few  subjective  or  formal  laws  of 
persuasion,  may  not,  when  viewed  from  the  objective  side, 
supply  some  corollaries  having  use  as  guides  in  the  choice 
of  matter.  The  questions  thus  arising  could  hardly  be 
way  better  adapted  for  practical  application, 


than  that  in  which  they 
of  "the 


treated  by  Campbell.  His 
chiefly  instrumental  in 
will  be  the  groundwork  of  the 
very  few  doctrines  that  arc  now  to  be  laid  down. 

The  principles  which  should  rule  the  choice  of  matter  or 
objects  adequate  for  direct  persuasive  representation,  may  be 


brought  to  a  point  in  the  following  group  of  propositions. 

The  Emotive  Interest,  through  which  images  presented 
by  language  prompt  wish  and  will,  must,  in  theyirrt  place, 


rest  on  the  capacity  of  the  objects  to  i 
or  unfavourably,  the  well-being  of  some 
sensitive  being  or  beings.  Secondly,  the 
is  most  intense,  when  the  persons  whom  the  objects  arc  ca- 
pable of  affecting  are  the  persona  to  whom  the  images  arc 
addressed,  and  when,  therefore,  the  personal  interest  is  Di- 
rect. In  all  other  cases  the  personal  interest  is  Indirect, 
arising  through  Sympathy ;  and  sympathetic  interest  is 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the  relations,  between 
those  to  w  horn  tile  images  arc  addressed,  and  those  on  whom 
the  capacity  of  influence  bears.  Thirdly,  the  objects  must 
consequently  be  representable  as  events ;  and  they  must 
possess,  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  two  characteristics, 
w  hich  are  conditions  of  the  power  of  events  to  excite  lively 
interest,  whether  direct  or  sympathetic.    These  character- 
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ty  ana 

«n»*iuit-  Importance;  and  their  nature  may  most  easily  be  explained 
lagElo-  Dy  negations.  1.  The  events  must  not  be  merely  imagi- 
<j«no«.  ^  narV(  thus  destitute  of  all  bearing  on  volition :  they 
—  "  must  be  capable  of  exciting  a  belief  (stronger  or  weaker, 
but  strong  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  their  relation  to 
the  volition  which  is  aimed  at),  in  their  actuality,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future.  2.  The  events  must  not  be  purely 
trifling  or  insignificant;  which  they  may  be  either  on 
account  of  their  own  character  and  adjuncts,  or  (though 
more  rarely)  on  account  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them : 
from  the  one  reason  or  from  the  other,  or  from  both,  they 
must  derive  such  an  importance  as  shall  at  least  be  suffi- 
cient to  excite  attention. 

Campbell's  seven  "  emotive  circumstances  "  are  readily 
reducible  under  the  heads  thus  set  forth ;  and  his  analysis 
is  so  apt  and  useful,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  any- 
thing beyond  a  few  hints  in  the  way  of  illustration. 

Evidently,  the  qualifications  of  emotive  objects  rise  in 
efficacy  according  to  the  scale  which  our  law  indicates. 
Probability  and  importance  are  conditions,  but  conditions 
only :  they  have  no  proper  causal  efficiency.  It  may  be 
objected,  indeed,  that  we  shall  certainly  be  interested  keenly, 
to  the  effect  of  wish  at  least  if  act  and  volition  be  impossible, 
bv  a  momentous  occurrence,  positively  known  as  affecting 
men  many  or  distinguished.  The  answer  to  the  objection  is, 
that  this  is  a  sympathetic  interest,  for  which  the  truth  and 
importance  of  the  event  do  no  more  than  supply  a  ground- 
work. Equally  clear  is  it,  with  no  possible  exception  wide 
enough  to  qualify  the  practical  uses  of  the  law,  that  the 
strongest  interest  men  in  general  can  derive  from  sympathy, 
be  their  hearts  as  warm  and  expansive  as  they  may,  is  feeble 
in  comparison  with  that  which  inspires  them  in  relation  to 
their  own  happiness  or  misery. 
The  two  conditions  may  reward  a  little  attention. 
The  actuality  of  the  event  may  be  believed  to  be  certain, 
morally  or  physically  ;  but  it  cannot  be  emotive  if  the  like- 
lihood of  it  does  not  reach,  at  least,  the  low  degree  which  is 
indicable  by  such  a  word  as  plausibility.  It  seems  correct, 
also,  to  say,  that  the  amount  of  likelihood  which  is  the  ut- 
most attainable  for  an  event  contemplated  as  future,  would 
be  incalculably  less  effective  if  its  object  were  a  fact  that  is 
past,  or  one  that  is  contemporaneous.  The  impression  of 
probability  to  the  extent  which  an  individual  case  is  thought 
to  require,  may  evidently  give  occasion  to  the  introduction 
of  arguments,  and  will  perhaps  be,  ofiener  than  any  other 
emergency,  the  adequate  reason  for  such  introduction.  For 
the  same  end,  the  insinuation  of  belief  through  plausible 
exposition  may  be,  and  often  is,  singularly  effective.  If  w  e 
had  time  to  turn  aside,  and  glance  at  the  bearings  (for  there 
are  many  such)  of  these  doctrines  on  poetry,  this  question 
might  be  put : — Whether  the  undisguised  allegory,  which 
falls  on  most  readers  with  so  dead  a  coldness,  is  not  stopped 
at  the  very  first  stage  of  its  passage  towards  emotive  ex- 
citement, by  the  initial  impression  it  makes  of  an  unreality 
which  we  cannot  even  fancy  to  be  removed  ? 

As  to  the  second  condition,  one  remark  only  is  needed. 
There  is  frequent  risk  that  those  whom  we  desire  to  interest 
in  an  event,  may  think  it  to  be,  both  in  its  own  nature  and 
in  respect  of  its  causes  and  consequences,  so  unimportant, 
that  their  attention  can  hardly  be  awakened  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  it  by  any  considerations  of  this  sort.  But,  unless 
they  are  unusually  low  in  the  scale  cither  of  intelligence  or 
of  susceptibility,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  take  some  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  any  event  which  is  known  to  be  actual, 
and  which  affects  any  human  being  whatever.  Towards 
keenness  of  interest,  however,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
personal  relation,  the  importance  of  the  persons  having 
pan  in  the  event  is  a  very  active  instrument  of  excitement. 

The  last  four  of  Campbell's  emotive  circumstances  are 
reducible  to  one  principle,  by  a  generalization  to  which  he 


himself  shows  the  way  ;  and  the  taking  of  one  or  two  subor- 
dinate distinctions  suffices  to  systematize  completely  this 
part  of  his  scheme.— Sympathetic  interest,  while  it  is  or 
ought  to  be  experienced  by  us  towards  all  men,  is  quick- 
ened in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  its  sphere  of  objects  is  nar- 
rowed, in  convergence  towards  the  circle  within  which 
our  personal  affections  revolve.  Circumstances  which  imply 
such  an  approach  are  actively  suggestive  to  us  of  reflec- 
tions, which  give  to  these  an  indirect  power  of  excitement. 
Such  circumstance?  are,  first,  proximity  of  events  in  time ; 
and,  secondly,  proximity  of  events  in  place.  It  must  be  a 
question  dependent  on  the  concomitant  features  of  a  case, 
which  of  the  two  shall  be  the  more  strongly  emotive.  But 
both  the  one  and  the  other  move  us,  not  otherwise  than 
by  suggesting  the  relations  on  which  emotion  generative 
of  desire  must  directly  rest ;  and  the  representation  of  an 
event  in  which  such  relations  are  explicitly  prominent, 
must  always  be  more  effective  than  any  indirect  method 
of  exciution.  We  arc  moved  intensely  by  events  concern- 
ing those  who  stand  in  close  relation  with  ourselves  ;  and, 
while  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections  may,  in  some 
finely-touched  natures,  be  even  more  profound  than  those 
which  centre  in  self;  so,  for  fiery  and  angry  tempers,  or 
in  circumstances  which  keenly  irritate  even'  tempers  less 
hursh  or  hasty,  hatred  and  revenge  may  for  a  time  quite 
overpower  regard  lor  self.  But,  in  all  ordinary  instances, 
the  objects  most  excitative  of  desire  or  aversion,  and  of 
volition  if  action  be  possible,  are  undoubtedly  events  with 
whose  progress  and  consequences  our  own  happiness  or 
us  to 


constitut- 
ing Elo- 
quence. 


(IV.) 

32.  There  come  up  for  consideration,  lastly,  two  i 
lions,  which,  tlkough  they  involve  form,  involve  matter  also,  of  ■ 
and  which  therefore  could  not  aptly  have  been  raised  voarabla 
earlier.  In  the  fir  it  place,  persuasion,  like  argumentation,  *™°iion». 
may  be  attempted,  not  on  minds  open  to  its  influence,  but 
on  minds  prepossessed  against  it.  How,  then,  if  at  all,  by 
means  different  from  argument,  may  emotions  be  got  rid  of, 
which  would  prevent  the  rise  of  the  desire  or  volition 
aimed  at  ?  In  the  next  place,  although  eloquence  is  not 
poetry,  nor  poetry  eloquence,  yet  each  of  them  has  in  it  so 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  other  that  their  results  must 
sometimes  coincide.  Poetry  has  not  infrequently  been 
made  the  spur  to  action  :  persuasive  eloquence  has  always 
been  held  to  be,  in  some  degree  or  other,  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  beauty  or  taste.  What  can  be  determined  as  to 
die  admissibility,  into  persuasion,  of  that  imaginative  plea- 
sure, not  tending  towards  action,  the  excitement  of  which 
is  characteristic  of  poetry  ?  A  question  nearly  allied  is 
this  other :  What  place  is  there  in  eloquence  for  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  through  wit  and  humour  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  m:iy  be  given 
in  the  following  shape.  The  answer  to  the  seconcl  will 
follow  in  the  next  section. 

I.  For  the  removal  of  Emotions  Unfavourable  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  wish  and  volition,  which  in  a  given  case  per- 
suasion aims  at,  the  methods  most  widely  available  are  three. 
— Firtt,  The  allaying  of  the  emotion  may  be  attempted, 
by  the  representation  of  the  object  in  an  aspect  which  does 
not  tend  to  excite  the  unfavourable  emotion,  and  the  con- 
templation of  which,  therefore,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
continued  intensity  of  the  emotion.  Secondly,  The  diver- 
sion of  the  emotion  may  be  attempted,  by  the  representa- 
tion of  some  other  object,  which  tends  to  excite  the 
unfavourable  emotion,  and  on  which,  therefore,  it  may  be 
expended  harmlessly.  Thirdly,  The  extinguishing  of  the 
emotion  may  be  attempted,  by  the  representation  of  the 
object  in  an  aspect  tending  to  excite  some  other  emotion, 
irrcconcileable  with  the  emotion  which  is  to  be  removed. 
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agitation  is  the 
•  or  other  w  ells 


Processes  The  three  method*  which  have  thus  been  described  rest 
constitat-  obviously  on  the  same  principle.     The  mind  can  never  be 

ln«nc'r  to,*,|y  bi*nk ;  and  in  ,has. 

t  /  life  of  consciousness,  emotion  in 

^^"^  Up  incessantly  to  the  surface.    AU  the 

are  designed  for  converting  the  obstructive  emotion  into  an 
emotion  which  shall  not  obstruct. — The  emotion  may  cease 
to  obstruct,  if  it*  intensity  is  diminished  so  far  that  it  no 
longer  prompt*  any  wish  at  all ;  and  here  will  emerge  scope 
for  argumentation,  as  in  proof  of  improbability,  insignifi- 
cance, or  want  of  real  personal  relation. — Again,  the 
lion  may  cease  to  obstruct,  if  there  be 
other  object  of  thought,  which  indeed  kt  . 
awake,  but  the  character  of  which  is  such  that  the  emotion 
or  consequent  wish  bearing  on  it  shall  not  be  incongruous 
with  the  emotion  and  wish  to  which  the  persuasive  process 
is  directed.  When  dislike  is  fell  towards  a  person  in  whose 
behalf  we  intercede,  a  hearing  may  be  found  for  our  words 
in  hi*  favour,  if  he  ceases,  though  it  were  but  for  a  short 
w  hile,  to  be  thought  of  a*  the  object  of  the  grudge,  some 
other  victim  being  suggested  who  as  well  deserves  it. — 
Lastly,  the  emotion  which  is  obnoxious  may  lose  its  hurt- 
fulness,  if  there  can  be  conjured  up  some  other  emotion, 
incompatible  with  the  continued  existence  of  it  and  its 
volitional  consequent*.  This  declaration  of  open  war 
against  an  impeding  emotion  or  desire,  is  more  frequently 
called  for  and  more  extensively  possible  than  either  of  the 
other  methods  of  attack  ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  can- 
not be  brought  to  bear,  unless  through  and  after  processes 
of  exposition  or  argumentation.  The  most  signal  of  it* 
occasions  are  ministered  by  the  diversity,  and  the  frequent 
incompatibility,  of  the  relations  in  which  every  man  stands 
towards  every  object  which  he  can  think  of  as  attainable 
through  exertions  of  hi*  own.  Hardly  anything  is  there 
that  can  seem  desirable  to  us  as  giving  free  play  to  some 
strong  law  of  our  nature,  but  the  thought  will  arise,  that  the 
gratification  of  that  desire  would  be  attended  with  the  pain 
consequent  on  disobedience  to  some  other  law.  >V  ell  is  it 
for  us  when  deliberation  is  prompt  and  firm,  and  when 
choice  is  guided  by  wise  and  worthy  motives.  W  hen 
there  is  doubt,  and  especially  when  that  doubt  is  deeply 
founded,  cither  on  the  character  of  the  objects  or  on  inter- 
nal weakness  of  our  own,  the  door  is  open  for  the  entrance 
of  influences  from  without,  which  may  determine  us  with 
momentous  effect  either  towards  good  or  towards  evil. 
A  lin  ing  such  influences,  powerful  eloquence  may  be  one 
of  the  most  active.  We  have  brooded  longingly  over  a 
future  act,  which  promises  to  gratify  avarice,  or  hate,  or 
ambition  :  our  inclination  toward*  it  may  be  cooled  or 
extinguished,  by  a  startling  representation  of  the  gnawing 
pain  of  the  remorse  by  which  one  day  it  would  surely  be 
('••Mowed  t  and  our  imagination  may  then  be  sensitive  to  the 
image  of  some  oilier  act,  some  act  of  forgiveness  or  self- 
sacrifice,  which,  in  satisfying  conscience  and  the  love  owing 
by  man  to  man,  would  bestow  the  purest  and  highest  hap- 
piness that  can  spring  from  within,  but  which,  as  being 
adverse  to  our  preconceived  passion,  we  could  nut  bear  to 
contemplate  till  that  passion  had  been  made  to  die  away. 
Unfortunately,  likewise,  the  progress  might  be  in  the  oppo- 
site direction :  we  might  be  made  to  sink  from  the  nou- 
rishment of  a  with  virtuously  and  nobly  prompted,  to  the 
displacement  of  it  by  another,  derived  from  mean  and  de- 
grading source*  of  enjoyment.  One  of  the  most  obvious,  a* 
well  as  most  usually  employed,  of  the  antitheses  which  give 
room  for  such  diversions  of  emotion  and  desire,  is  that 
which  subsists  between  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous.  Put 
the  case,  that  the  obstacle  which  bars  our  being  led  towards 
a  certain  wish  or  the  consequent  act,  is  our  fear  or  our 
hatred  of  a  person  who  would  be  benefited  by  it.  It  could 
rarely  be  possible,  by  force  of  mere  words,  whether  argu- 
Uve,  to  convert  our  ill-will  directly 


into  any  benevolent  affection.    But  even  so,  the  ill-will 
might  be  rendered  inoperative  through  feelings  which,  conttitut- 
though  still  prompted  by  a  bad  opinion  of  the  person,  could   ,ng  Wo- 
not  co-exist  with  our  original  desire  of  injuring  or  resisting  V"™* 
him.    If  a  man  is  simply  ridiculous,  if  our  feeling  towards  v""*v"">^ 
him  is  mere  contempt,  we  cannot  hate  him  cordially,  and 
shall  not  fear  him  at  all.    This  case,— the  diversion  of 
emotion  and  wish  of  a  serious  cast  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
object  in  an  aspect  which  is  ludicrous,— introduces  us  to  the 
second  of  the  question*  raised  in  the  l>eginning  of  thi*  sec- 
tor wit  and  humour  rest  on  die  emotion  of  the 
and  they  stand  in  relations  which,  though  far 
clear,  are  very  intimate,  to  the 
ich  is  characteristic  of  poetry. 


33.  II.  That  Imaginative  Pleasure,  the  excitement  of Qowtion. 
w  hich  is  the  characteristic  function  of  poetry',  i»  *o  far  in-  a*  to  the 
consistent  with  the  kind  of  emotion  which  issues  in  volition.  p«r*ua»lv« 
and  the  object*  tending  to  excite  these  severally  are  in  j**?*? 
most  instances  so  unlike  each  other,  that  emotion*  of  the 
former  class  cannot  in  a  process  of  persuasion  be  excited 
either  intensely  or  very  frequently,  without  difficulty,  or 
witliout  some  risk  of  injury  to  the  persuasive  result.  The 
emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  also,  as  excited  by  Wit  and 
Humour,  is  indeed,  oftcner  than  purely  poetical  pleasure, 
excitable  by  objects  available  towards  persuasion ;  but 
it  likewise  is  equivocal  in  it*  effects,  as  not  tending  di- 
rectly towards  action.  Nevertheless,  both  pure  poetical 
pleasure,  and  the  emotions  excited  by  wit  ana  humour,  are 
often  useable  with  advantage  in  persuasion,  under  the 
restriction  always  of  being  kept  in  subservience  to  the  dis- 
tinctive purpose  of  the  process.  Kspecially  it  is  true,  that 
tin-  slight  or  moderate  excitement  of  a  pleasure  properly 
poetical  or  contemplative,  not  only  is  often  a  natural  con- 
sequent of  the  contemplation  of  object*  tending  principally 
towards  the  excitement  of  volition,  but  is  even  a  condition 
towards  the  full  effect  of  persuasive  eloquence  in  a  culti- 
vated and  refined  state  of  society. 

That,  even  in  processes  aiming  at  the  purposes  which 
constitute  the  distinctive  province  of  eloquence,  there 
U  scope  for  the  entertainment  of  the  purpose  which  dis- 
tinguishes poetry, — is  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  is 
allowed,  by  implication,  in  doctrines  which  have  a  place, 
and  which,  being  important  as  well  as  true,  deserve  to  have 
a  place,  in  every  intelligent  code  of  laws  ever  laid  down  to 
guide  the  student  of  rhetoric.  No  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  thrown  on  the  assertion,  that  certain  element*  truly 
poetical  are  admissible  in  eloquence  as  subordinate  ad- 
juncts and  decoration*.  But  difficulties  begin  to  gather 
about  us,  like  thickening  mists,  when  we  strive  to  determine 
analytically  the  relations  between  the  mean*  which  tub- 
serve  the  poetical  purpose,  and  those  which  subserve  the 
persuasive, — and  when  we  seek  to  derive  hence  a  code  of 
exact  restrictions. 

Such  a  code  would  bridge  over,  for  passage  from  either 
side,  the  gap  on  whose  opposite  side*  poetry  and  eloquence 
stand,  covering  ground  which  exhibits  dissimilar  landscapes, 
but  which  hides  strata  illustrative  of  analogous  formation. 
The  piers  of  the  bridge,  however,  must  be  two  :  a  theory  of 
eloquence,  a  theory  of  poetry.  For  die  former  of  these, 
there  i*  given  here  no  more  than  a  plan  ;  and  the  attempt 
even  to  design  the  latter,  is  forbidden  alike  by  the  purpose 
of  the  treatise  and  by  it*  limit*.  We  can  venture  on 
nothing  beyond  some  hasty  strokes,  indicating  a  very  few 
features,  in  respect  of  which  the  two  classes  of  processes 
are  least  likely  to  conflict  with  each  other. 

It  i*  in  effect  acknowledged  by  rbetoriciana,  that  the 
effectiveness  of  eloquence  is  impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  by 
the  intrusion  of  anything  excitative  of  emotion*  contradic- 
tory of  those  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  poetry  to  excite. 
For  so  much  must  be  meant  by  the  maxim,  thai  neither  in 
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persuasion,  nor  even  in  argumentation,  should  there  be  ad- 
mitted any  object,  or  any  treatment  of  any  object,  which 
would  offend  against  the  laws  of  taste.  The  rule  U  sound 
for  any  discourse  intended  to  possess  a  character  properly 
literary  ;  that  is,  it  is  sound  for  the  highest  and  worthiest 
class  of  cases  to  which  rhetorical  precept*  are  applicable. 
Though,  likewise,  taste  should  be  understood  as  meaning 
good  taste,  the  rule  would  continue  to  be  sound  for  all  dis- 
courses whose  hearers  or  readers  possess  a  reasonable 
amount  of  asthetic  cultivation.  If  the  proviso  be  interpo- 
lated, that  the  taste  of  the  audience,  be  it  good  or  bad,  i* 
to  give  the  standard,  the  rule  holds  for  all  cas 
Every  man  is  in  some  degree  susceptible  of  a 
live  pleasure,  incident  to  the  exercise  of  his  imagination  ; 
however  widely  the  objects  exciting  that  pleasure  in  a  rude 
and  coarse  mind  may  differ  from  those  which  would  excite 
it  in  a  mind  refined  by  nature  and  by  training.  And  no 
man  can  fail  to  be  interrupted  in  his  progress  towards  be- 
lief  and  desire,  if  the  object  be  set  before  him  in  a  light 
which,  independentlv  of  relations  to  action,  affects  him 
with  an  unpleasant  feeling.  So  much  is  admitted  when  the 
question  is  considered  from  the  negative  side. 

A  positive  rhetorical  value  is  attached  to  poetical  plea- 
sure, in  rules  commonly  laid  down  for  style.  Obedience  to 
the  laws  of  good  taste  is  prescribed  to  language :  it  should, 
we  are  told,  possess  the  quality  called  Beauty  or  Elegance. 
The  rule  is  good  for  every  composition  of  a  class  worthy 
of  being  criticised,  and  for  every  writer  or  speaker  who  is 
likely  to  reflect  on  his  task  in  a  thoughtful  spirit.  It  is  an 
instructive  fact,  however,  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  describe  intelligibly  any  specific  method  (beyond  rules 
properly  grammatical)  of  putting  the  maxim  in  practice. 
The  student  of  eloquence  can  only  be  told  that,  rules 
which  bear  on  or  tend  towards  Perspicuity  being  duly 
attended  to,  he  will  approach  towards  eloquence  of  style 
in  proportion  to  his  success  in  making  his  style  Animated, 
— that  is,  in  fitting  it  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion.  The 
study  of  language  is  often  helpful  towards  the  excitement 
of  imagination  and  of  some  consequent  emotion ;  but  what 
the  character  of  that  emotion  is  to  be,  is  a  question  depend- 
ent, not  on'  the  words,  but  on  the  matter. 

We  reach  higher  ground  on  the  positive  side, — indeed 
we  gain  a  rule  which  is  practically  more  useful  than  any 
oilier  relating  to  this  question, — when  we  take  account  of  a 
doctrine  on  which  great  stress  has  been  placed  in  several 
preceding  stages  of  our  survey.  In  no  use  to  which  lan- 
guage can  be  put,  is  any  quality  of  a  composition  more 
valuable  than  its  power  of  commanding  attention.  Now 
Attention  is  excited  by  everything  that  is  emotive.  It  is  a 
question  not  always  met  by  one  answer, — which  of  the  two 
shall  arouse  attention  most  effectively  ;  an  object  moving  us 
to  pain,  or  one  moving  us  to  pleasure.  So  likewise,  a  positive 
answer  could  not  be  given  to  this  other  question  : — whether 
attention  will  be  attracted  most  keenly  by  an  object  raising 
feelings  which  prompt  towards  action,  or  by  one  which  raises 
feelings  not  having  that  tendency.  The  chances  are  much 
in  favour  of  objects  urging  us  towards  desire  and  will ;  and, 
for  reasons  Iving  in  the  same  quarter,  the  chance  is  also,  that 
attention  will  be  more  keenly  awakened  by  painful  objects 
than  by  pleasant  ones.  So  much  the  less  danger  is  there, 
that  objects  such  or  so  represented  as  to  incline  by  both 
paths  in  the  opposite  direction, — that  is,  away  from  ac- 
tion and  away  from  pain, — should,  if  they  are  suggested 
sparingly,  interpose  any  serious  check  or  wide  diversion  to 
the  course  into  which  persuasion  aims  at  inviting  the  mind. 
Therefore,  far  from  seldom,  when  both  theme  and  audience 
are  favourable  to  the  finer  influences,  persuasive  eloquence 
may  warrantably  seek  to  awaken  or  enliven  or  revive 
attention,  through  images  which  do  not  immediately  lead 
beyond  the  play  of  fancy  and  the  pleasure  which  is  atten- 
dant on  it.    When,  indeed,  the  use  of  such  expedients  is 
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guided  by  genius  and  skill,  the  excitants  of  the  poetic  or 
semi-poetic  vision  and  emotion  may  be  gathered  from  among 
the  adjuncts  of  the  very  object  on  which  action  is  to  be 
directed;  the  transitory  change  of  mood,  too,  is  not  unlikely 
to  allow  the  gathering  of  new  energy  of  consciousness ;  anil 
the  check  which  for  a  moment  threw  the  wave  of  feeling 
backward  ti|»n  thought,  may  give  even  a  fiercer  impulse 
to  the  gusli  with  which  afterwards  it  plunges  forward  into 


j  of  the  poetical  element  as  an  aid  ton..  «].- 
only  as  a  powerful  means  of  calling  up  at-  tions  t>»- 
tention,  but  also  as  a  direct  step  on  the  way  towards  the  end  P«- 
aimed  at  by  persuasion,  will  be  put  on  a  ground  yet  broader,  ,a*,iOD  »ni 


various 


•PP^bili-^' 


._  may  perhaps  be  c... 
ties,  through  the  answer  which  may  correctly  be  given  to  £i? 
a  question  now  to  be  put. 

Poetry  and  Persuasive  Eloquence  pursue  for  a  certain 
*  the  very  same  track:  at  what  point  do  tlieir 
necessarily  diverge?  More  specially,  they  concur 
Mng  through  the  excitement  of  Imagination  and 
.  icnt  Emotion ;  persuasion,  however,  must  have  as 
its  next  step  the  excitement  of  a  Wish,  whether  it  be 
a  desire  or  an  aversion  :  must  it  be  held,  then,  that  poetry 
cannot  take  this  step,— that  it  would  be  unfaithful  to  it's 
function  if  it  should  excite  the  Wish  that  something  were, 
or  that  something  were  not?  The  answer  is  this.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  excitement  of  desire,  or  even  of  its 
contrary,  is  excluded  from  the  competency  of  poetry. 
Such  an  exclusion  is  quite  inconsistent  with  all  ordinary 
opinions  ;  and  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  necessary 
consequence  of  that  exact  separation  between  poetic  and 
persuasive  representation,  which  it  has  here  been  attempted 
to  illustrate.  The  bearings  of  the  question  could  not  be  set 
forth  satisfactorily,  without  a  full  exposition  of  the  theory 
of  poetry  which  is  now  founded  on  ;  but  a  few  hints,  merely 
flitting  along  the  edge  of  one  section  in  that  theory, 
will  exhibit  some  of  the  data  on  which  the  answer  must 
depend. 

Contrast,  first  of  all,  a  poet's  warm  description  of  poetry 
with  the  colder  one  given  by  a  philosopher.  Let  us  think 
especially  of  the  third  quality  assigned  to  poetry,  in  those 
pregnant  words  of  Milton,  seized  on  admiringly  by  Cole- 
ridge. "  Poetry,"  says  he,  "  is  simple,  sensuous,  passion- 
ate." Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  of  the  Beautiful, 
that  it  is  "without  interest;"  and  with  him,  as  with  most 
or  all  of  the  more  recent  Germans,  all  the  emotions  charac- 
teristic of  poetry  and  the  other  fine  arts  are  emotions  of 
beauty.  The  two  doctrines  are  quite  reconcile&ble  ;  but 
both  require  some  explanation. 

It  must  be  maintained  firmly,  as  the  central  doctrine  of 
all  the  fine  arts, — that,  while  their  mode  of  operation  is  the 
excitement  of  imagination,  their  end,  the  result  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  operation  is  performed,  is  the  excitement 
of  Emotion,  of  a  state  of  mind  which  is  a  feeling.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  their  end  is  pleasure,  this  is  accepting  the 
doctrine,  only  specificating  it  (and  correctly)  by  saying  that 
the  emotion  is  pleasing.  If  the  mental  process  which  it  ex- 
cites shall  travel  onward  even  by  one  step  further,  in  that 
normal  development  of  consciousness  which  issues  in  action, 
the  art  has,  in  its  result  (which  presumably  is  due  to  some- 
thing in  its  procedure),  trespassed  on  ground  which  it  can- 
not continue  to  occupy  without  becoming  an  alien  to  its 
native  domain.  But  if  it  has  taken  the  one  step  only,  in 
position  is  easily  recoverable  :  the  wish,  the  desire,  the 
hinging,  may  generate  only  a  new  emotion,  purely  con- 
templative ;  and, — such  Mowings  and  ebbings  being  suc- 
cessively prompted  through  successive  images,  whether 
suggested  by  the  poem  or  by  the  fancy  of  the  reader, — wish 
and  emotion  may  float  through  the  soul  in  a  series  of  de- 
lightful alternations,  each  impelled  and  guided  by  some 
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Process**  ncw  image  in  the  thronging  train  of  airy  fantasies.  None 
contilim-  of  the  emotions  can  be  more  than  momentary :  no  emotion 
Ing  KJo-  Can  be  more.  But  it  i»  for  the  fake  of  the  emotion  tfut 
queue*.  ,|le  images  an(]  wishes  are  cherished;  and,  so  long  as  the 
v^v-™^'  poetical  mood  endure*,  it  is  back  into  emntion  that  wish 
and  image  will  incessantly  (all.  That  which  would  most 
effectually  annihilate  the  poetical  mood,  that  which  most 
certainly'  would  make  the  mind  cease  to  be  susceptible 
of  the  visionary  emotion,  would  be  the  development  of 
the  wish  into  a  consequent  volition.  The  calm  lake  which 
has  been  darkened  by  a  passing  cloud,  becomes  again  the 
mirror  of  its  woody  bank  as  soon  as  the  sunshine  again 
breaks  out ;  hut  when  the  mountain  blast  has  swept  over  it, 
it*  surface,  lashed  into  agitation,  can  no  longer  reflect  the 
brilliant  shadow.  This,  then,  is  what  must  not  happen  as 
the  effect  of  poetry  ;  the  transformation  of  desire  into  will. 
If  such  a  transformation  should  take  place  incidentally, 
the  mind  which  is  the  subject  of  it  has  been  thrown  down 
into  a  mood  which  is  anti-poetical,  and  from  which  it 
cannot  easily  be  elevated  by  the  purest  poetry  which  may 
next  be  presented  to  it.  If  a  work  poetical  in  name  aims  at 
such  a  transformation,  it  is  really  not  a  poem,  but  something 
else :  with  the  introduction  of  such  a  design,  it  has  ceased 
to  be  poetical,  and  has  become  persuasive.  Understood 
under  thete  explanations,  Kant's  proposition  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  equally  true  and  important. 

Not  less  important  are  doctrines,  which  may  be  supposed 


to  have  been  intended  under  the  proposition  which  was 
quoted  as  its  counterpart.  Towards  tliat  one  among  thofe 
doctrines  which  here  concerns  u*,  the  way  has  been  opened 
by  the  assertion,  that  tile  transition  from  emotion  to  desire 
is  not  necessarily  destructive  of  poetical  effect.  This  asser- 
tion is  not  broad  enough  ;  for,  though  it  i*  true,  it  contains 
scarcely  half  of  the  truth.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  poetry 
may  prompt  wishes  without  being  faithless  to  its  vocation  : 
it  is  true,  moreover,  that  tioetry  docs  and  must  incessantly 
prompt  wishes  in  all  their  higher  modes,— as  good-will  or 
ill-wil!  to  persons,  or  as  inclination  or  dislike  to  states  of 
our  own,  dependent  on  thing*.  It  is  equally  a  truth,  and 
is  a  truth  still  more  momentous,  that  to  its  capacity  as  a 
prompter  of  wishes  poetry  owes  the  possession  of  powers, 
the  loss  of  which  would  degrade  it  into  a  mere  toy,  the  play- 
thing of  a  few  imaginative  dreamer*.  Tliat  "capacity  is 
not  what  makes  poetry  to  be  poetry :  it  is  not  what  makes 
any  fine  art  to  be  a  fine  art.  But  so  far  as  any  fine  art 
con  exercise  that  capacity  without  impairing  its  own  pe- 
culiar functions,  just  by  so  far  is  that  art  elevated  above 
being  a  mere  decoration  of  life  and  a  mere  pastime  for 
leisure }  the  eom|wir*tive  freedom  with  which  that  capacity 
can  be  subordinated  to  poetical  ends,  is  the  most  active  of 
the  causes  which  raise  poetry  immeasurably  higher  than 
any  other  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  fulness  of  diversified 
suggestion  with  which,  through  that  capacity,  poetry  can 
|>eople  the  visionary  land  conjured  up  by  its  spell,  is  the 
fountain  whence  flow  out  the  love  and  reverence  with 
which  poetical  art  is  honoured  by  the  universal  human 
heart.  That  which  confers  the  capacity  is  the  symbolism 
of  language.  By  the  manner  in  which  words  operate,  arts 
making  them  its  vehicle  are,  as  we  have  seen,  shut  out 
from  certain  modes  of  representation  which  are  open  to 
arts  operating  directly  through  perception.  But,  in  their 
own  manner,  through  symbolic  suggestion,  words  can  re- 
present all  conceivable  objects.  Therefore  poetry  em- 
braces, in  its  light  but  vigorous  grasp,  all  those  classes 
of  objects,  to  one  of  which  separately  each  of  the  weaker 
fine  arts  has  its  province  confined ;  therefore  also  poetry 
enters  into  sympathizing  alliance  with  those  processes  of 
real  life  and  action,  most  of  which  the  other  fine  aits  have 
neither  hand  to  touch  nor  eye  to  see. 

If  we  are  to  use  the  term  Beauty  as  designative  of  ob- 
jects which  excite  the  pure  emotion  of  contemplative  art, 


whatever  be  the  kind  of  process  by  which  the  emotion  is 
awakened,  the  ordinary  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  eoottlim- 
must  receive  a  very  large  widening.  That  wl  ich  we  should  laK 
naturally  speak  of  as  beautiful  is  an  object  of  sight.  Pleas-  .  S 
ing  colour,  or  combinations  of  colour,  may  indeed  be  dis- 
posed  of  rightly  by  being  regarded  as  no  more  than 
precedent  conditions,  and  described  as  sensuously  agree- 
able; and,  when  this  exclusion  has  been  made.  Beauty 
proper  is  beauty  of  form.  The  arts  of  design  ore  the  otuy 
fine  arts  whose  works  are  beautiful  in  thi*  sense.  Even  such 
a  work  is  not  high  in  its  class,  unless  the  form  which  it 
presents  and  suggests  shall  to  Beauty  add  what  is  usually 
called  Expression, — that  is,  the  capacity  of  suggesting  emo- 
tions tending  towards  wish.  Whether  beauty  of  form  is 
possible  in  the  absence  of  expression,  is  a  question  which, 
though  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  cannot  be  touched  at 
present.  The  two  antithetical  terms  do,  at  least,  denote  the 
predominance  of  the  one  or  theotherof  two  diverse  attributes. 
The  law  of  those  arts  might  thus  be  said  to  be,  that  beauty 
shall  predominate  over  expression  ;  intensity  ami  fulness  of 
expression  enliven  and  elevate  a  picture  or  a  statue,  but 
expose  it  to  the  risk  of  overstepping  its  proper  function. 
Now,  poetry  has  doubtless  the  power  to  suggest  imaees 
of  beautiful  forms.  Not  only,  however,  is  the  suggestion 
vague,  the  same  words  exciting  different  images  in  every 
two  different  minds ;  but,  over  and  above,  it  subserves  in 
no  more  than  a  very  slight  degree  the  poetical  effect.  If 
beauty  is  beauty  of  form,  the  law  of  poetry  is  not  beauty, 
but  expression. 

is  desirable,  Iiowever,  tfasiwe  should  be  able  to  de- 

ive  emotion  characteristic  of  all  the  fine  arts ;  and 
the  word  Beauty,  originally  given  to  sensuous  agreeable- 
ness,  and  raised  in  the  language  of  art  to  denote  attributes 
of  form,  offers  itself  temptingly  for  use.  Of  all  object* 
excitative  of  pure  poetical  emotion,  it  is  convenient  to  say 
that  they  are  Beautiful ;  and  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  call 
them  so,  if  we  can  guarantee  our  steady  remembrance  of 
the  fact,  that  their  beauty  is  Expressive  Beauty.  The  ne- 
cessity for  implication  of  the  limiting  epiihet  reminds  us  at 
once  of  the  world-wide  sphere  of  poetical  objects,  and 
of  that  tendency  to  put  the  objects  to  extraneous  uses 
by  which  poetry 'is  beset  more  than  any  other  art  of  its 
ciuss. 

Terms  being  thus  understood,  Expressive  Beouty  might 
be  said  to  be  the  central  law  of  poetry.  Pure  poetical 
pleasure  is  generated  by  images  which,  whether  they  be 
pictures  of  nature  or  of  life,  or  of  human  consciousness  as 
it  works  within,  are  barred  by  their  ideal  character  from  all 
immediate  bearing,  nut  only  on  action,  but  even  on  wishes 
tending  to  action,  either  of  our  own  or  of  others.  The 
glittering  shower  of  fancies,  and  feelings,  and  longings, 
which  the  fountain  throws  up,  cannot  flow  outward  to  torm 
a  brook,  but  incessantly,  in  sunshine  and  music,  falls  back 
into  the  encircling  basin.  Poetry  having  no  other  elements 
than  these,  would  be  pure  ;  but  it  would  nut  be  strong.  It 
would  be  lyrical  in  spirit,  whatever  it  might  be  in  form  ; 
and  much  more  is  demanded  of  it.  If  the  poet  would  stir 
up  the  heart  from  its  depths,  he  must  look  abroad  on  life, 
and  feci  the  passions  of  humanity :  he  must  conjure  into 
the  circle  of  his  art  shapes  expressive  of  the  purest  joy, 
and  the  deepest  suffering,  and  the  most  energetic  action ; 
that,  by  sympathy,  and  hope,  and  fear,  the  atmosphere  may 
be  agitated  into  healthy  circulation. 

Thus,  from  the  heart  of  its  empire,  where  it  would  only 
be  a  sluggard-king  dreaming  on  his  day-bed,  Poetry,  justly 
desiring  active  rule,  and  sometimes  imprudently  ambitious 
of  foreign  conquest,  travels  outwaids  towards  or  up  to  the 
frontiers  of  its  dominions,  and  that  by  any  of  many 
diverging  paths.  In  every  direction,  as  the  distance  in- 
the  operation  of  the  central  laws  becomes  weaker, 
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rrattHM  though  spontaneous  activity  is  developed  more  ond  more 
cMttiui-  energetically  ;  and,  if  the  border*  are  fairly  crossed,  the 
ing  Kto-  |4Wg  nf  ,(je  poetical  realm  cannot  be  enforced,  unless  as  an 
invader  might  impose  on  the  conquered  any  law*  he  choose* 
to  bring  with  him. 

When  we  remember  that  the  sway  of  eloquence 
stretches  over  all  those  contiguous  territories  which  poetry 
is  so  often  tempted  to  reconnoitre  or  to  visit,  it  becomes 
plain  that  the  two  are  actually  connected  by  bonds  much 
stronger  than  those  which  show  themselves  on  the  surface. 
If  poetry,  by  drawing  closer  its  relations  with  life  and 
action,  can  often  inspire  itself  with  increased  force  and 
profundity  of  passion  ;  so  eloquence  may,  though  seldomer 
and  with  less  safety,  rise  to  higher  refinement  and  elevation 
without  essential  loss  of  strength,  through  idealisation  of 
imagery,  and  consequent  softening  of  desire  and  emotion. 

Poetry  seeks  its  frontiers  by  two  high  roads,  leading  in 
directions  diametrically  opposite.  The  one  of  these,  point- 
ing as  it  were  to  the  cold  north,  soon  enters  desert  tracts, 
and  has  few  by-paths  worth  traversing :  the  other  ushers 
us  into  scenes  where  everything  around  is  full  of  warm 
interest  and  overflowing  with  luxuriant  activity.  In  the 
first  of  those  quarters  the  principle  of  animation  is  the 
emotion  of  the  Ludicrous.  When  objects  capable  of  ex- 
citing this  feeling  are  contemplated  from  those  idealized 
points  of  view  which  exclude  immediate  reference  to 
action,  they  yield  images  whose  asthetical  character  is 
describable  by  such  names  as  Wit  and  Humour  ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  may  be  said  to  have  its  objective  root  in 
incongruity  of  ideas,  the  other  in  the  incongruities  of 
human  nature.  It  is  so  difficult  to  reconcile  feelings  of 
this  class  with  loftier  and  more  worthy  aspirations,  that  the 
excitement  of  them  is  hardly  admitted  in  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  except  painting  and  poetry ;  while  even  in  poetry 
their  sphere  is  narrow,  in  comparison  at  least  with  that 
which  belongs  to  serious  emotion.  In  eloquence,  they 
have  a  scope  which  is  very  much  wider ;  and,  when  the 
character  of  the  matter  and  purpose  does  allow  either  per- 
suasion or  argumentation  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  ludicrous, 
the  circumstances  always  allow,  and  often  require  for  the 
production  of  full  effect,  that  the  representation  be  idealized 
or  if-t'ietically  softened  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  rightly 
describable  as  witty  or  humorous.  It  is  on  this  side,  in- 
deed, that  eloquence,  though  coming  in  contact  only  with 
one  small  frontier-province  of  poetry,  touches  the  poetical 
domain  more  closely  than  it  can  on  the  opposite  or  serious 


On  tliis  other  side,  poetry  seeks  to  gather  materials  out 
of  all  phases  and  all  degrees  of  serious  emotion  and  passion, 
and  desire  and  aversion.  The  kinds  of  the  objects  arc  not 
more  diverse  than  the  uses  to  which  the  art  strives  to  put 
them.  Milton's  phrase,  already  used,  may  be  understood 
widely  enough  to  cover  all  varieties  of  the  applications, 
to  which  poetry  thus  sreks  to  put  the  seriously  emotive  re- 
lations of  life  and  action.  Let  us  say  that  poetry,  when 
it  shoots  off  at  this  pole  from  the  sphere  of  the  purely 
Beautiful,  passes  into  that  of  the  Passionate.  We  come 
nearer  to  some  of  the  problems  which  the  name  suggests, 
by  saying  that  the  genera  of  the  passionate  are  reducible 
to  two :  the  Sublime,  which  tends  towards  development  in 
the  Epic  ;  the  Pathetic,  whose  characteristic  development 
takes  place  in  Tragedy. — In  the  Sublime,  the  predominant 
emotion  may  be  said  to  be  an  idealized  modification  of 
Fear.  Being  so  modified  by  being  taken  out  of  immediate 
relation  to  action,  and  being  modified  further  by  specific 
characteristics  of  the  objects  (which  affect  variously  both 
its  kind  and  the  degree  of  its  intensity),  fear  becomes  the 
kernel  of  emotions  to  which  perhaps  all  branches  of  the 
sublime  ni»y  be  referred — Awe,  Reverence,  Wonder.  If 
the  objects,  as  real,  tend  to  excite  emotions  justly  describable 
by  such  names,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  poet  if  the  same 


emotions  are  not  excitable  by  the  poetical  representation  ProcttM* 
of  them.  But  genius  and  skill  of  art  may  purify  into  those  eonitiut- 
phases  the  impressions  made  by  objects,  which,  in  the  ■DS E,l>" 
reality,  would  be  merely  terrific  or  horrible  ;  while,  con-  I"""*' 
trariwisc,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  objects,  want  of 
skill  or  coarseness  of  feeling  in  the  poet  may  throw  a  work, 
or  a  scene  or  image  of  it,  out  of  the  true  province  of 
poetry,  by  giving  predominance  to  the  unidealized  phases 
of  the  emotions.— To  the  Pathetic,  as  a  variety  of  the 
passionate,  would  be  referable  all  cases  in  which  the 
emotion,  whatever  be  its  kind,  is  aroused,  not  directly,  but 
through  Sympathy.  Sympathetic  emotion,  imaginatively 
reflected  or  thrown  back,  falls  into  modificntions  of  poetic 
emotion,  which,  though  by  no  means  the  only  modifications 
that  may  be  called  tragic,  arc  those  on  which  Tragedy  is 
dependent  oftener  and  more  widely  than  on  any  others.— 
If  the  pathetic  should  rise  so  that  it  seems  to  merge  in  the 
sublime,  there  is  still  this  ground  for  a  separation  such  as 
that  which  has  been  hinted  at,  that  the  emotion  of  sub- 
limity generated  through  sympathy  remains  relative  or 
subjective,  while  there  is  another  region  of  the  sublime  in 
which  emotion  is  excited  directly, — that  is,  through  thought 
in  which  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of  the  object. 

3o.  The  applicabilities  of  those  distinctions  to  rhetorical  Rhetorical 
use  can  be  but  very  rapidly  touched  on.  applicable 

In  the  first  place,  the  idealization  of  passion  has  an  inci-  '.'"**  °r 
dental  and  subsidiary  use,  which,  though  it  cannot  penetrate  u„  \ 
deeply  into  the  matter  principally  treated,  stretches  overt 
almost  all  kinds  of  composition  that  are  not  poetical  in  de- 
sign.   It  is  often  an  apt  means  of  awakening  or  enlivening 
attention.    Pleasure  of  any  kind,  and  imaginative  pleasure 
not  least,  inclines  us  to  concentrate  our  thoughts  on  the 
objects  that  excite  us;  and  the  inclination  is  suggestively 
transferable  to  object*  with  which  those  others  are  in 
relation.     Though  the  staple  of  a  discourse  should  be 
severe  abstract  reasoning,  the  mental  eye  may  the  more 
promptly  admit  the  clear  and  cold  light  of  truth,  if  it  has 
been  strengthened  and  excited  by  semi-poetic  fancies 
flickering  on  the  distant  horizon.    On  occasions  not  a  few, 
likewise,  ideal  imagery  acts  in  the  same  direction,  not  only 
in  virtue  of  its  own  force,  but  also  by  raising  ; 
sions  in  favour  of  the  mind  from  which  it  springs. 

Questions  more  doubtful  confront  us  when  we  come  to 
consider  specific  adaptations,  involving  cases  in  which  the 
poetic  mood  might  become  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
mental  state  excited. 

The  most  delicate  of  all  coses,  is  that  of  a  discourse 
designed  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  persuasion  to  its 
consummation.  Such  a  discourse  must  have  a  practical 
bearing  so  immediate,  that  hazard  would  almost  always 
be  incurred  by  any  aspiration  rising,  for  more  than  a  very 
brief  flight,  above  the  level  of  actuality.  Equally  practical 
in  effect,  and  therefore  equally  intolerant  of  invitations 
towards  the  contemplative,  are  most  of  those  discourses  in 
which,  though  the  persuasive  process  in  its  earlier  stages 
still  it  is  i 


holds  a  conspicuous  place,  still  it  is  really  no 

I  the  purpose  ultimately  striven  after  being  the 
of  belief,  the  enforcing  on  an  audience  acqui- 
in  the  truth  of  a  pro|K>*ition.  In  describing  such 
instances,  however,  we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  not  only 
that  the  occasion  is  in  substance  a  mutter  of  active  busi- 
ness, but  aUo  that  the  effect  on  the  recipients,  be  it  what  it 
mav,  is  designed  to  he  immediate.  But  if  judicial  oratory 
be  held  to  full  within  this  description,  with  some  applications 
(certainly  not  all)  of  oratory  to  political  and  other  social 
questions,  we  arc  yet  entitled  to  say  that  there  are  many 
other  cases,  still  oratorical  rather  than  strictly  literary,  in 
which  the  design  is  different,  and  the  field  raised  more  or 
less  above  that  of  every-day  life.  Especially,  it  happen* 
very  often,  as  in  many  discourses  of  a  religious  cost,  that 
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I'rcNMMe*  t|,c  enJ  looked  to  lie*  beyond  any  menial  state  that  is 
^""i1.1""  excited  at  the  moment.  What  U  wished  for  is  the  excite- 
ment of  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  shall  prompt  subsequent 
thought ;  so  that,  though  volition  should  be  the  result 
ultimately  in  view,  it  shall  only  spring  up  hereafter,  seem- 
ingly from  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  resolving  mind, 
but  rcallv  from  germs  which  have  been  sown  by  the  speaker. 
The  ground  is  thus  enlarged  on  all  sides  ;  and  passionate 
poetry  surrenders  many  a  spoil  to  the  successful  foray*  of 
passionate  eloquence,  provided  always  the  objects  be  such 
that  each  of  the  arts  may,  in  its  own  way,  handle  them  to 
advantage.  It  is,  however,  when  the  poetic  voice  is  hut 
imperfectly  modulated  that  oratory  may  most  freely  emulate 
its  tones.  Eloquence  of  all  kinds,  indeed,  speedily  grows 
languid  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  which  fans  the  serenely 
sensitive  existence  of  the  highest  poetical  art :  if  its 
breathing  is  to  be  free  and  its  action  energetic  it  must  not 
climb  above  those  subalpinc  heights,  on  which  the  dense 
air  of  real  life  has  been  relieved  but  in  a  slight  degree  from 
the  superincumbent  pressure. 

But,  further,  though  the  spirit  of  these  restrictive  cautions 
must  guide  us  everywhere,  yet  the  quarter  on  which  they 
tell  most  strongly  fills  a  space  comparatively  narrow  in  chat 
large  territory,  which  is  here  claimed  for  Eloquence  and 
alleged  to  be  subject  to  its  laws.    The  mass  of  pure  litcra- 
:  is  made  up  of  works  which  owe  their  literary  character, 
to  circumstances  raising  them  above  the  occasion  that 
npted  them,  but  to  the  intention  with  which  they  were 
ght  into  existence.    Those  works  are  not  intended  for 
generating  one  immediate  effect, — not  for  producingone  state 
mind,  which  I 


prompt 
brough 


i  both  has  little  complexity,  and  is  concentrated 
on  one  group  of  object*.  They  are  designed  for  pro- 
ducing a  scries  of  menu)  states,  which  shall  expatiate  over 
many  and  diverse  objects  presented  in  succession  ;  and 


they  are  designed  lor  producing  those  states  through  de- 
liberate study,  in  which  the  reader's  thought  works  with 
an  independent  activity,  marvellously  unlike  the  receptive 
obedience  with  which  the  same  mind  would  have  been  im- 
pelled to  follow  the  same  prompting  if  it  had  been  pressed 
with  the  hurry  and  force  of  oral  declamation. 

All  such  work*  ^issue,  as  inw  asserted  in  onj^of  ** 

of  the  three  elementary  and  normal  processes,  and  most  of 
them  from  a  combination  of  all  the  three.  It  i 
be  remembered,  too,  that,  in  instances 
ally,  each  of  these  processes  is  performed  in  part  only  ;  trite  re 
is  a  turning  off  from  the  road  after  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
journey.  In  the  appeal  to  the  judgment,  the  end  desired 
may  be,  not  to  establish  belief,  but  only  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it:  thus  exposition  may  go  no  further  titan  analysis  of 
ideas  or  explanation  of  words ;  and  the  occasion  may  entitle 
argumentation  to  rest  in  the  suggestion  of  conjectures.  Still 
more  frequent,  and  more  frequent  in  pure  literature  than  in 
oratory,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  process,  in  which  persuasion, 
used  only  as  an  aid,  is  satisfied  with  the  conjuring  up  of  emo- 
tive images,  or,  at  furthest,  stops  short  with  the  raising  of 
vague  desire*.  History,  for  instance,  and  its  hand-maid  Bio- 
graphy, are  essentially  expository.  But  in  these  kinds  of 
composition  there  is  no  phase  of  eloquence  that  may  not  co- 
operate with  tht:  null tl  purpose,  from  the  passionate  picturingof 
characters  and  events,  to  the  calm  inculcation  of  universal 
truth.  Nor  would  it  be  either  just  or  safe  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  on  certain  branches  of  prose  literature, 
which  dwell  so  temptingly  on  the  very  borders,  that  they 
themselves  arc  ollen  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  kingdoms 
their  allegiance  is  preferably  due.  The  novel  and  romance 
should  he  dealt  with  on  this  footing;  that  they  arc  works 
essentially  poetical  in  design,  but  sacrificing  purity  and  eleva- 
tion of  festhctic  effect  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  a  biogra- 
phical kind  of  individualization,  for  which  verse  would  not 
allow  scope.    Many  other  kinds  of  literary  works  we  have, 


and  some  of  these  interesting  and  brilliant  in  a  high  de-  PHMWfSS 
gree,  to  which  there  must  be  extended  a  tolerance  still  oonstltut- 
more  liberal,  yet  not  so  liberal  as  to  absolve  them  from  all  'n,ftnc^* 
obedience  to  law.    In  such  works  the  writer  is  content  with  v^"'oc*'  , 
his  position  as  the  man  of  genius,  without  claiming  also  the 
rank  of  a  literary  artist :  he  cast*  forth,  because  he  chooses 
to  do  so,  the  products  of  his  vigorous  reason,  or  rich  ima- 
gination, or  profound  sensibility,  without  seeming  to  aspire 
to  the  production  of  any  one  class  of  effects,  and  perhaps 
without  conjecturing  or  caring  what  might  be  the  issue. 

Evidently,  even  in  those  legitimate  forms  of  literature  in 
which  unity  or  totality  of  effect  is  firmly  kept  in  view,  there 
is  thus  room  for  such  a  diversifying  of  the  means  of  impres- 
sion as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  passive  subjection  to 
any  specific  code  of  laws.  But,  while  every  literary  free- 
man resists  to  the  death  the  fetters  which  pedantic  rules 
would  rivet  on  him,  no  literary  man  can  scorn  with  im- 
punity the  constitutional  code  of  that  realm  of  thought,  in 
which,  by  attem|>ting  literary  creation,  he  enrols  himself  as  a 
citizen. 

Those  assertions  must  be  repeated  which  were  our  point 
of  departure.  The  distinct  conception  of  one  paramount 
purpose  is  the  root  of  everything  that  is  really  great  and 
strong  in  any  department  of  literary  art.  The  only  pur- 
poses toward*  which  literature  can  intelligently  work  are 
those  which  have  now  been  recognised.  The  processes 
which  have  been  represented  as  leading  severally  to  the 
attainment  of  those  purposes  are  the  norms  of  all  literary 
method*.  Genius  can,  in  a  certain  degree,  achieve  success 
in  spite  of  itself ;  it  can  force  its  way  in  defiance  of  obstacles 
which  it  has  reared  up  in  its  own  path :  vigour  of  thought, 
of  imagination,  or  of  passion,  can  bear  receptive  minds 
along  with  it,  though  its  procedure  should  be  incoherent  s 
and  to  kindred  souls  it  can  suggest  results  possessing  a 
symmetry  which  it  had  itself  inadequately  conceived.  But 
the  finest  or  loftier* 
art  which  shall  be  l 
learned,  I 

principles  on  which  the  character  of  art  depends.  I^ws 
which  are  rooted  in  the  nature  of  tilings  never  fail  to 
•venge  themselves  on  those  who  disobey  them. 


APPENDIX. 

TOE  LAWS  Or  PROSE  STYLE. 

36.  Questions  of  Style,  which  are  the  prominent  feature  Outline  of 
in  many  systems  of  rhetoric,  and  the  whole  contents  of  many  tb*  prln- 
otbere,  have  with  us  been  made  to  stand  far  in  the  back-  f'p'«  rul- 
ground.    This  is  thought  to  be  the  place  which  becomes  f">— 
them.    That  characteristic  manner  of  expression,  which  is'  '  *" 
what  we  understand  by  the  style  peculiar  to  a  writer  or 
speaker,  may  indeed  have  derived  some  of  its  points  from 
the  study  of  models  or  of  rules ;  but  it  is  determined  mainly 
by  the  cast  of  the  man's  own  intellect  and  character,  and  is 
really  peculiar  or  forcible  in  proportion  to  the  amount  in 
which  he  possesses  individual  peculiarity  or  strength. 

A  general  theory  of  communication  can  fitly  consider 
this  question  only: — what  qualities  must  not  be  wanting  in 
language  if  the  style  constituted  by  the  words  is  to  be  good, 
— that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  fit  (or  serving  the  uses  to  which 
language  is  put  ?  Adequate  knowledge  both  of  things  and 
names  being  presupposed,  this  answer  is  given  : — that  style 
cannot  be  good  unless  it  obeys  laws  belonging  to  each  of 
two  several  orders.— In  the  first  place,  there  are  laws,  dis- 
obedience to  which,  if  thorough-going,  makes  language 
unfit  to  be  a  medium  of  communication  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  These  laws  constitute  the  science  of  Grammar  ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  rules  laid  dow  n 
for  style  are  grammatical,  not  rhetorical.  These  are  the 
most  workable  of  all  rule*  of  style ;  and  tbey  cannot  be  too 


loftiest  genius  can  give  birth  to  no  work  of 
I  be  either  great  or  enduring,  unless  it  has 
reflection  or  from  instinct,  the  few  broad 
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sedulously  attended  to  by  the  unpractised  student  of  com- 
coiutitut-  position. — In  the  second  place,  there  are  laws,  disobedience 
nig  Elo-  (0  which  unfits  language  only  for  some  one  purpose,  leav- 
qoeoM.  ^un(jL.r  limitations  to  be  marked  immediately)  avail- 

~""v  ™~  able  for  purposes  which  are  different-  These  are  the  only 
laws  of  style  that  are  properly  rhetorical ;  but  they  are 
nothing  else  than  the  law*  uf  the  processes  of  communica- 
tion we  have  already  studied,  or  corollaries  drawn  from 
those  laws  bv  the  easiest  deduction.  They  have  been 
brought  out  already  in  illustration  of  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
cesses, at  all  points  where  they  aptly  served  that  use,  and 
were  not  too  obvious  to  deserve  being  explicitly  stated. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  draw  together  under  one 
outline  a  digested  sketch  of  the  principles  of  both  kinds, 
within  which  must  full  all  specific  Rules  of  Style.  Poetical 
composition,  which  commonly  and  most  wisely  adopts  me- 
trical forms,  is  beyond  our  purview  ;  and,  for  the  purposes 
entertained  by  eloquence,  the  words  may  be  held  to  be 
always  couched  in  the  form  of  prose. 

I.  The  Purposes  of  language  being  tiiree,  and  none  of  the 
three  being  absolutely  excluded  from  the  competency  of 
eloquence,  Prose  language,  if  it  is  to  be  tit  for  the  attain- 
ment of  all  the  three,  must  have  each  of  three  specific 
aptitudes.  It  is  fitted  for  each  of  the  three  purposes  by  a 
combination  of  certain  qualities  ;  and  each  of  the  combina- 
tions receives  one  name.  It  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  en- 
tertained in  exposition  and  argumentation  by  Perspicuity; 
it  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  entertained  in  persuasion  by 
Animation  or  Vivacity ;  it  is  fitted  fur  the  purpose  enter- 
tained in  poetical  representation  by  Beauty  or  Elegance. 

Language  is  said  to  be  Perspicuous, — or  adequate  for 
communicating  cognition  or  thought,— when  it  is  Iree  from 
each  of  three  faults.    It  must  not  be  obscure, — that  is, 


convey  no  meaning  clearly  j  it  must  not  be  ambiguous, — 
tliat  is,  convey  more  meanings  than  one ;  it  must  not  be 
unintelligible, — that  is,  convey  no  meaning  at  all.  But 
language  has  not  the  degree  of  perspicuity  it  ought  to 
have,  unless  it  conveys  its  one  meaning  readily  as  well  as 
clearly. 

Language  is  said  to  be  Animated,  when  it  is  adequate  for 
the  purpose  of  persuasion.  But  the  only  element  of  this 
adequacy  for  which  rules  of  style  can  give  any  assistance, 
is,  or  arises  directly  out  of,  the  special  aptitude  of  the  words 
for  exciting  Imagination,  the  first  step  in  the  process. 

Language  is  said  to  be  Elegant  or  Beautiful,  when  it 
gratifies  the  taste, — that  is,  excites  imaginative  pleasure. 
Jn  res|>ect  of  the  words,  this  gratification  stands  yet  more 
closely  related  to  persuasion  than  it  does  in  respect  of  the 
objects  and  their  images. 

II.  Although  each  of  these  three  names  denotes  a  specific 
aptitude  for  one  purpose,  yet  the  relations  which  connect 
the  purposes  cause  the  second  aptitude  to  be  dependent  on 
the  first,  and  the  third  to  be  dependent  both  on  the  first 
and  on  the  second.  language  may  be  perspicuous  without 
being  more:  but  it  cannot  be  animated  without  being 
|H.r-picuous ;  and  it  cannot  rightly  be  said  to  be  elegant 
unless  it  be  both  perspicuous  and  animated. 

Hence  perspicuity  is  an  essential  quality  of  style:  it 
never  be  dispensed  with.  The  other  two  are  oecasu 
qualities.  In  certain  kinds  of  composition  they  would  be 
out  of  place ;  in  other  kinds,  they  might  safely  be  wanting; 
and  they  might  be  absent  in  certain  parts  of  compositions 
which  elsewhere  admit  or  require  them. 

While,  again,  animation  is  dependent  on  perspicuity;  so, 
contrariwise,  animation  increases  |>erspicuity  in  certain 
caves,  and  lessens  it  in  others.  1 1  increases  perspicuity  when, 
by  aiding  in  the  excitement  of  imagination,  it  makes  atten- 
tion more  energetic  It  lessens  perspicuity  when  (as  in 
philosophical  or  other  abstract  discussions),  the  ideas  re- 
quiring very  w  ide  terms  (or  their  full  expression,  the  desire 
of  animation  leads  to  the  use  of  terms  which  are  too  narrow. 


III.  For  the  attainment  of  Perspicuity,  Animation,  and 
Elegance,  severally,  language  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
specific  purpose  in  respect  of  three  particulars :  the  Choice 
of  Words  or  Phrases,  the  Number  of  them,  the  Putting 
Together  of  them. 

1.  (i.)  So  far  as  tlie  Choice  of  words  and  phrases  is 
concerned,  language  is  made  Perspicuous  by  its  posses- 
sion of  two  qualities :  Purity  and  Precision.    The  former 
consists  in  conformity  to  grammatical  laws,  which  fits  the 
words  for  conveying  some  meaning  ;  the  latter  consists  in 
conformity  to  the  thought  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  which 
fits  the  words  (or  conveying  the  meaning  intended.  When 
the  choice  is  spoken  of  as  embracing  phrases  as  well  as 
single  words,  there  is  designed  such  a  description  of  this 
one  element  of  perspicuity  as  shall  enable  it  to  cover  all 
questions  purely  grammatical.    Purity,  then,  grammatical 
correctness,  is,  within  certain  limits  (which  it  is  never  worth 
while  to  transgress),  a  condition  of  perspicuity.    It  is  on 
perspicuity  alone  that  grammatical  considerations  have  a 
direct  bearing.    But  purity  is  not  enough  :  therefore  per- 
spicuity,  though  resting  on  grammar,  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent on  grammatical  laws.    The  words  must  he  precise 
also  ;  which  word,  as  here  understood,  has  a  wider  meaning 
than  that  which  it  often  receives  from  critics  and  teachers  of 
style.    Let  us  understand  the  term  as  embracing  every- 
thing that  makes  a  word  or  phrase  to  represent  the  desired 
idea,  to  re|ircscnt  it  exactly,  to  represent  it  completely,  and 
to  represent  no  other :  and  its  meaning  will  then  compre- 
hend all  the  special  rules  (such  as  retrenchment  of  super- 
fluities), to  the  expression  of  which  it  is  sometimes  re- 
stricted.— (ii.)  In  respect  to  the  Number  of  the  words  or 
phrases,  the  only  universal  rule  which  can  safely  be  pro- 
pounded docs  in  truth  merely  remind  us,  that  words  are 
but  ministers  of  thought,  that  they  should  be  used  for  a 
purpose  distinctly  apprehended  and  that,  when  not  so  used, 
they  are  worse  than  useless.   The  number  of  words  having 
been  used  which  is  sufficient  to  convey  the  meaning  per- 
spicuously, every  additional  word  lessens  perspicuity.  The 
words  required  may  be  few,  or  they  may  be  many :  no  rule 
can  touch  the  exigences  of  individual  cases.— (iii.)  It  is 
through  failure  in  the  Combination  of  words  and  phrases, — 
that  is,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,— ofliener  than 
through  any  other  fault,  that  persons  untrained  in  compo- 
sition fall  into  obscurity  or  ambiguity.    The  books  lay 
down  a  few  excellent  rules  for  particular  cases  ;  and  some 
of  them  are  still  more  instructive  through  the  collection  of 
examples.    The  whole  doctrine  may  be  gathered 
one  principle.  Clear  t 
complex  thought,  if  clear, 
dominates  over  the  rest,  a 
all  the  others  arc  placed.    Every  sentence  is  designed  for 
expression  to  one  leading  thought :  let  the  sentence 
so  framed  that  the  pre-eminence  of  that  thought  shall 
unequivocally  be  signified    Let  the  expression  of  sub- 
sidiary thoughts  be  grouped  about  the  leading  assertion  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  their  dependence  on  it ;  each  inferior 
member  and  clause  being  likewise  so  arranged  that  its  own 
unity  be  not  lost  sight  of. 

2.  In  the  analysis  of  persuasion,  we  were  brought  so  fre- 
quently on  questions  as  to  language,  that  the  means  of  at- 
taining Animation  of  style  can  hardly  now  be  described 
otherwise  than  by  borrowing  from  preceding  illustrations. — 
(i.)  In  the  Choke  of  words  and  phrases,  animation  is  at- 
tained through  two  methods:  it  is  attained  directly,  by  the 
preference  of  the  less  extensive  term  to  the  more  extensive ; 
it  is  attained  indirectly,  by  the  preference  of  figurative  ex- 
pressions to  unfigurative.— (ii.)  In  regard  to  the  Number 
of  words,  the  only  rule  must  be  that  which  was  laid  dow  n 
as  affecting  perspicuity.  The  caution,  given  some  time  ago, 
may  be  repeated :  that  animation  is  likely  to  require  a  lul- 
ness  of  expression  greater  than  that  which  would  be  appro- 
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priate  to  perspicuity.— (iii.)  In  the  Construction  of  sen- 
tence*, likewise,  animation  is  governed  by  the  same  prin- 


ciple as  perspicuity  :  its  great  law  U  tlie  law  of  unity. 
3.  The  gratification  of  taste  depends  primarily  on  the 


choice  of  objects ;  and  this  is  a  point  beyond  our  province. 
So  far,  again,  as  the  sense  of  Beauty  is  ministered  to  by 
style,  three  hints  only  can  be  given. — (i.)  The  word*  can 
have  no  direct  power  of  exciting  the  emotion,  unless  as 
beine  representative  of  images.  But  this  is  the  source 
which  gives  animation  its  power.  Therefore  the  methods 
of  producing  animation  are  efficient  also  for  producing  ele- 
gance :  and  on  this  side  no  further  rule  can  be  assigned, 
(ii.)  Words  have,  however,  an  indirect  power  of  gratifying 
taste,  in  so  far  as  they  are  examples  of  systematic  obedience 
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to  recognised  laws  ;  and  in  so  far  also  as  this  obedience  is  Rh«am»- 
evidence  of  skill  anil  talent  and  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  «•■». 
the  writer  or  shaker.    Therefore  gramma;  ical  purity  is  an  v— v— ' 
element  of  elegance  in  style.    In  this  view,  a  value  which 
is  real,  and  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  belongs  to  the 
which  treatises  on  style  give  so  often,  against  in- 
csscs  of  expression  which  do  not  go  far  enough  to 
cause  either  obscurity  or  ambiguity,    (iii.)  Though  meloily 
of  language  finds  its  consummation  and  favourite  scat  in 
metrical  compositions,  yet  prose  also  has,  or  may  have,  its 
looser  and  more  flexible  rhythm.    Therefore,  even  in 
works  not  poetical,  melody  is  an  adjunct  or  element  of  ele- 
gance in  style.  (w.  s.) 


RHEUMATISM  is  a  painful  affection  of  fibrous  and 
muscular  tissues,  affecting  principally  the  larger  joints,  and 
places  covered  by  muscles ;  as  the  wrists,  elbows,  knee*, 
hip-joint,  back,  and  loins.  The  internal  parts  also,  as  the 
heart  and  diaphragm,  are  considered  capable  of  being 
affected  by  rheumatism.  When  the  joints  about  the  back 
and  loins  are  affected,  the  complaint  is  called  lumbago ; 
when  the  pain  is  in  the  hip-joint,  it  is  called  sciatica ;  and 
plrurodyne,  or  pain  in  the  side,  when  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  are  affected.  Rheumatism  may  occur  either  with 
fever  or  without  it ;  in  the  first  case  it  is  termed  acute,  and 
in  the  second  chronic  rheumatism.  Not  long  after  the 
application  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  patient  feels  pain  and 
stiffness  in  one  or  more  joints  when  he  attempts  to  move 
them ;  this  quickly  increases  till  motion  becomes  almost 
impossible,  from  the  excessive  pain  attending  it.  Along 
with  this  local  and  often  very  general  pain  there  occur 
very  strong  (ever,  much  thirst,  heat,  and  dryness  of  skin, 
strength,  fulness,  and  hardness  of  pulse.  The  feverish 
symptoms  are  somewliat  increased  towards  evening;  and 
when  the  patient  gets  warm  in  bed  the  pains  are  more  se- 
vere.  In  a  short  time  some  of  the  affected  joints  swell,  and 
the  pain  is  a  little  relieved,  but  by  no  means  removed. 
As  to  the  causes  of  this  ma'ady,  it  may  >e  remarked  that 
rheumatism  is  a  disease  of  the  constitution,  -  nil  is  induced  by 
a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  probably  carried  from 
one  joint  to  another.  The  tendency  to  rheumatism  is  he- 
r;  and  in  some  families  this  predisposition  is  very 
and  the  disease  is  excited  by  the  most  trifling 
Cold  and  damp  are  the  most  common  causes  of 
the  disease,  and  hence  the  poor  suffer  much  from  it.  Per- 
sons who  get  their  clothes  wet  or  damp,  and  neglect  to 
change  them,  are  often  seized  with  rheumatism.  Acute 
rheumatism  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  forty.  It  is  not  a  dangerous  disease  as  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  the  joints,  but  there  is  always  the  risk  of  the 
heart  being  attacked.  Dr  Parr  remarks  regarding  the 
diagnosis  of  this  disease,  that  "rheumatism  is  often  so 
blended  with  gout  as  to  prevent  our  seeing  which  is  the 
principal  complaint.  In  general,  rheumatism  occurs  in  con  - 
sequence of  an  evident  cause,  as  cold ;  the  gout  without 
any  such  cause.  Rheumatism  has  no  preceding  complaints  5 
gout  is  preceded  by  languor,  flatulency,  and  indigestion ; 
rheumatism  is  the  disease  of  the  strong  and  active  ;  gout,  of 
those  advanced  in  life;  rheumatism  attacks  the  larger, 
gout  the  smaller  joints;  rheumatic  limbs,  though  swollen, 
are  not  red  like  gouty.  The  fever  of  gout  rendu  irregu- 
larly ;  that  of  rheumatism  has  exacerbations  in  the  evening, 
and  remissions  in  the  morning.  These  circumstances 
to  the  distinction ;  but  the  cases  so  often 
[>ther,  and  differ  by  shades  so  transient  and 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  the  distinc- 
tion of. 


resemble  pleurisy,  and  in  the  abdomen  rei 
tion  of  the  bowels.    In  each  case,  the 


touch,  the  pain  felt  at  the  origin  or  insertions  of  the  muscles, 
while  the  more  appropriate  symptoms  of  the  real  inflamma- 
tion of  the  part  are  absent,  will  sufficiently  mark  the  nature 
of  the  disease." 

Acute  rheumatism  is  to  be  considered  as  an  inflamma- 
tory and  febrile  di-ease,  and,  as  such,  to  be  treated  in  the 
first  instance  by  cautious  blood-letting,  in  quantity  propor- 
tioned to  the  violence  of  the  disease  and  the  strength  and 
constitution  of  the  patient.  In  all  cases  the  bowel,  must  be 
well  opened.  The  best  medicine  for  this  purpose  is  a 
draught  containing  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  thirty  drops  of  colchicum 
wine,  and  an  ounce  of  senna  infusion.  After  the  saline 
purgative  it  is  often  advisable  to  bring  out  a  copious  sweat, 
and  to  continue  that  sweat  over  the  whole  body  for  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours.  The  most  effectual  and  approved 
method  of  this  is  to  employ  the  compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuan  and  opium,  commonly  called  Dover's  powder;  of  this 
we  give  10  or  12  grains,  having  put  flannels  next  the  pa- 
tient's skin,  and  put  him  in  blankets.  When  this  dose  has 
brought  out  a  sweat,  it  is  to  be  encouraged  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  warm  gruel  or  barley-water;  but  if  it  should 
fail  to  occasion  perspiration,  another  dose  must  be  given  at 
an  interval  of  four  hours,  and  tills  repeated  every  four  hours 
till  a  copious  sweat  breaks  out  over  the  whole  body.  It 
is  proper  to  abstain  from  drinking  till  the  sweat  breaks 
out,  as  drinking  too  soon  after  taking  the  powder  is  apt  to 
occasion  vomiting.  When  the  perspiration  has  continued 
general  and  copious  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  load  of  bed- 
clothes is  to  be  gradually  diminished ;  the  body  is  to  be 
rubbed  dry  with  warm  flannel,  and  great  care  taken  for 
some  time  not  to  expose  it  to  cold.  When  the  pain  and 
stiffness  of  the  joints  continue  after  the  sweating,  some  sti- 
mulating embrocation  is  proper,  as  turpentine  ointment,  or 
volatile  liniment,  or  camphorated  oil.  If  the  pain  still  con- 
tinue obstinate,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  blister  to  any 
of  the  joints  or  muscular  parts  that  require  it.  The  essence 
of  mustard,  which  has  gained  some  reputation  as  an  exter- 
nal application  in  rheumatism,  is  composed  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, camphor,  and  a  portion  of  rosemary,  to  which  is  added 
a  small  quantity  of  flour  of  mustard. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  distinguished  by  the  pained 
parts  being  cold  and  stiff,  and  not  easily  made  to  perspire; 
by  being  worse  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm ;  by  the  pa- 
tient's being  very  sensible  to  the  changes  of  weather ;  and 
by  the  general  health  being  not  very  greatly  impaired,  at 
least  till  the  disease  has  continued  many  months.  The 
affected  joints  remain  for  a  long  time  swollen  and  tender, 
and  occasionally  permanently  thickened  and  distorted. 
The  cureofchronic  rheumatism  is  very  difficult.  Many  expe- 
dicnts  have  been  tried,  and  there  is  a  necessity  for  varying 
the  treatment  in  almost  all  instances  of  it.  Sweating  and 
friction  are  proper  commencements,  and  these  must  be  fol- 
"  up  by  warm  bathing,  warm  pumping,  the  use  of  the 
*  y  sea-bathing,  by  electricity, 
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and  the  frequent  use  of  the  flesh-brush.  The  system  is  to 
be  invigorated  by  bark,  wine,  iron,  anil  other  tonics.  The 
amrnoniated  tincture  of  guaiac,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
drachms,  has  been  employed  with  success;  also  theoil  of  tur- 
pentine, from  ten  to  thirty  drops  mixed  with  honey,  or  what 
has  been  a  good  deal  employed  of  late,  cod-liver  oil,  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The  above  doses  are  to  be 
taken  twice  a-day,  and  persevered  in  for  some  time.  Much 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  wearing  of  proper  clothing, 
and  not  to  expose  the  body  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
and  e*|tecially  to  avoid  cold  and  dump.  Much  benefit  is 
often  derived  from  wearing  Pulvermacner's  electric  chains. 

RHIN,  Bab,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Rhenish  Bavaria,  E.  by  Baden,  S.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Haut-Rhin,  and  VV.  by  those  of  Vo-ges,  Meurthe, 
and  Moselle  :  length,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  68  miles;  aver- 
age breadth,  30  miles;  area,  1914  square  miles.  It  has 
a  general  slope  from  the  Vosges  Mountains,  extending 
along  the  west  of  the  department,  to  the  Rhine,  which 
washes  its  eastern  border  in  a  parallel  direction.  In  the 
more  elevated  regions  there  are  rugged  and  precipitous 
rocks,  shaggy  with  forests,  along  with  deep,  romantic  glens: 
in  the  lower  tracts  broad  rich  plains,  with  vine  covered 
hills,  and  some  marges  near  the  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In 
tlie  former  district  the  prevailing  geological 

and  gypsum ;  the  latter  is 
The  whole  of  the  department  is 
Rhine.    The  largest  of  these  is 
northwards,  from  Haut-Rhin,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  main  river;  and  after  receiving  from  the 
Vosges  in  this  department  the  Lieporelle,  Scheer,  Andlau, 
falls  into  the  Rhine  a  short  " 


of  tertiary 

the  III,  which 
to  the 
in  this  ( 


Eger,  and  Bi 

below  Strasburg.  The  Zorn,  Moder,  Surbach,  and  Lauter 
Bow  from  the  mountains  immediately  into  the  Rhine.  Of 
these  river*,  besides  the  Rhine,  the  III  and  the  Moder  are 
navigable.  Among  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country 
are  iron,  coal,  alum,  slate,  building-stone,  and  potters'  clay. 
There  are  mineral  springs  at  several  places.    The  soil  of 


the  country  is  generally  fertile,  except  the  marshy  ground 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  barren  tracts  among  the  Vosges; 
and  cultivation  is  well  and  extensively  carried  on.  The 
winter*  are  long  and  severe  $  in  the  summer,  which 
on  almost  without  any  spring,  sudden  changes  are  not  un- 
frequcnt ;  but  the  autumn  is  in  general  exceedingly  fine. 
Corn,  potatoes,  pulse,  beet-root,  and  hemp  are  the  crops 
chiefly  raised.  Tobacco  has  been  for  a  long  time  culti- 
vated here.  The  vine*,  though  reckoned  interior  to  those 
of  Haut-Rhin,  produce  several  excellent  wines.  There 
are  in  the  department  about  1 23,200  acres  of  com  land, 
74.000  occupied  by  potatoes.  44,400  by  vineyards,  158,000 
by  meadows,  and  365.000  by  forests.  The  meadow*  are 
favourable  lor  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  arc  numerous 
and  of  a  good  breed.  Rigs  especially  are  bred  in  great 
quantities,  and  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  50,000  horses,  140,000  horned 
cattle,  76,000  sheep,  and  90,000  pigs.  Manufactures  are 
extensively  carried  on:  steel  and  cutlery,  fire-arms,  sword*, 
bayonets,  surgical  iustruments,  woollen  cloth,  calico,  leather, 
beer,  and  chemical  substances,  are  among  the  articles  pro- 
duced. The  trade  is  also  considerable.  Both  the  natural 
and  the  manufactured  products  of  the  country  are  sent  to 
other  part*  of  France,  and  to  foreign  lands  ;  much  of  the 
timber  being  floated  down  the  Rhine  in  large  rafts,  and 
(awn  up  in  Holland.  Communication  is  facilitated  by  three 
canals, — that  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  that  be- 
tween the  Marne  and  the  Rhine,  and  that  of  the  Bruche, 
as  well  as  by  two  railways, — from  Paris  to  Strasburg,  and 
from  Strasburg  to  Basel.  Bas-Rliin  contains  lour  law  courts 
of  the  first  instance,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  lyceum, 
normal  seminary,  six  college*,  and  1000  elementary  schools. 
It  belonfs,  along  with  Haut-Rhin,  to  the  diocese  of 
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Strasburg,  and  to  the  sixth  military  division,  containing  seven 
fortified  place*.  It*  lour  arrontliwements  are  as  follows!— 

Cantons.  Commune*.  Pop.(iSM> 

Strssburg                           12  161  242.143 

8ov»rn«                                7  165  102.110 

  8  Ha  136,390 

  S  102  83,201 

Totsl   33  642  663,856 

Raw,  Haut,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  Baden,  S.  by  Switzerland  and  the  department  of 
Doubs,  W.  by  those  of  Haute-Saone  and  Vosges,  and  N. 
by  that  of  Bas-Rhin  :  length,  64  miles ;  breadth,  about  36  s 
area,  1477  square  miles.  Like  the  department  already  de- 
scribed, it  lie*  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  that 
river  and  the  Vosge* ;  the  southern  extremity  being  shut 
in  by  the  ramifications  of  Mount  Jura.  The  summit*  of 
the  Vosges  are  all  accessible,  and  not  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation  ;  many  of  them  being  of  a  rounded  form,  are 
called  ballon*.  Upon  the  lower  slope*  there  arc  extensive 
forests,  penetrated  here  and  there  with  meadows,  contain- 
ing cottages  and  farms.  Lower  down,  the  rich  corn-fields 
and  sloping  vineyards,  the  numerous  towns  and  villages 
that  stud  the  country,  present  a  beautiful  scene,  inclosed 
by  the  silvery  border  of  the  Rhine  on  the  east.  Next  to 
this,  the  largest  river  in  the  department  is  the  III,  which 
rises  in  the  Vosges,  receive*  most  of  the  other  streams, 
and  carries  their  waters  to  the  Rhine.  A  few  of  the  river* 
in  the  S.W.  flow  into  the  Doubs,  and  thus  belong  to 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  The  mountains  in  some  parts 
are  formed  of  granitic  and  other  primitive  rocks;  lower 
down,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  marl  are  found ;  and  in 
the  plain  the  tertiary  formation  prevails.  Iron,  granite, 
porphyry,  freestone,  coal,  and  potters'  clay  are  among  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  department.  The  soil  in  the 
centre  of  die  plain  is  very  good,  though  of  inferior  quality 
near  the  mountains  and  the  river.  Agriculture  is  much 
attended  to.  The  produce  of  grain  is  generally  efficient 
lor  the  demand ;  that  of  wine*  superabundant ;  the  best 
kinds  of  Rhine  wine*  raised  in  France  are  those  which 
i  from  this  department.  The  same  crops  arc  generally 
as  in  Bas-Rhin.  The  extent  of  arable  land  is 
:  240,000  acres,  that  of  vineyards  29,(XX),  of  meadow* 
133,000,  and  of  forests  350,000.  Horse*  and  cattle  are 
numerous  and  of  good  breeds  ;  there  are  calculated  to  be 
in  the  country  25,000  horses,  100,000  horned  cattle,  60,000 
sheep,  and  62,000  pigs.  The  climate  is  like  that  of  Bas- 
Rhin,  only  somewhat  less  mild.  Manufactures  are  actively 
carried  on.  Besides  iron  furnaces  and  forges,  there  are 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  calico, — of  the  latter  about 
500,000  pieces  are  annually  produced  ;  hosiery,  leather, 
ironmongery,  clocks  and  watches,  paper,  and  numerous 
other  articles  are  also  produced.  Col  mar,  Mulhauscn,  and 
Thann  are  the  chief  manufacturing  towns.  Commerce  is 
actively  carried  on  here ;  wine,  oil,  hemp,  limber,  coal, 
iron,  and  manufactured  articles  are  exported.  Communi- 
cation i*  promoted  by  the  navigable  rivers  Rhine  and  III ; 
by  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  Canal,  and  by  the  railway  from 
Strasburg  to  Basel.  There  is  an  imperial  court  at  Colmar 
for  the  departments  of  Haul  and  Bas  Rhin  ;  besides  which, 
this  department  has  3  subordinate  tribunals,  a  lyceum,  4  col- 
leges, a  normal  seminary,  14  superior,  and  736  elementary 
schools.    It  is  divided  into  3  arrondissement*  as  follows  :— 

ClUltBM.    Cwmnn.      fop- (■***)' 

Colmsr   13         139  208,829 

Altkirch   7  169  160,688 

NAM..  9         191  130,024 

Total   29  «9  499,4*2 

The  inhabitants,  both  of  this  department  and  of  that  of 
Bas-Rhin,  are  of  German  origin ;  and  a  patois  of  that  Ian- 
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Khin*.  guagc  it  generally  spoken.  A  large  proportion  of  the  po- 
^-»y-,»«/  pulation  are  Protestants,  e»pecially  in  the  lower  of  the  two 
departments ;  and  there  are  many  Jims,  who,  though  uni- 
versally hated,  have  in  their  hands  the  roost  of  the  trade. 
These  two  department*,  which  formed  the  province  of 
Alsace,  once  a  fart  of  Germany,  came  into  the  possession 
of  France  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 

KHINE  («nc,  Rheniu,  Germ.  Rhein,  Fr.  Rhin,  Dutch 
Rijn).  one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  rivers  of 
Europe,  has  its  source  in  Switzerland  and  its  mouth  in  Hol- 
land ;  Germany  on  its  right  bank,  and  France  tor  a  part 
of  its  course  on  the  left.  Politically  it  separates  Germany 
from  France ;  but  if  we  define  the  country  rather  by  the 
language  and  character  of  the  people  than  by  the  arbitrary 
divisions  of  states,  we  must  say  that  the  Rhine  flows 
through  the  middle  of  Germany,  having  on  both  side* 
German  inhabitants,  speaking  the  German  language.  The 
name  of  the  river,  however,  was  originally  Celtic,  Area  ;  but 
when  the  Celts  were  expelled  by  the  Germans  the  name 
also  gave  place  to  one  of  a  similar  sound,  Ann,  signifying 
roaring.  It  is  formed  by  three  brooks  from  the  N.E.  slope 
of  Mount  St  Gotthart,  in  the  canton  of  Grisons  ;  the  moun- 
tain dividing  between  the  Italian  and  German  nations,  and 
sending  almost  from  the  same  point  the  Rhone  by  the  lake 
of  Geneva  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Ticino,  by  lake 
Maggiore  to  the  Po;  the  Inn,  by  the  Danube  to  the 
Euxine ;  and  the  Rhine  to  the  German  Ocean.  The  Fore, 
Middle,  and  Hinder  Rhine  are  the  names  of  the  three 
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pour  down  from  the  glaciers  over  rocks  and 
cliffs  in  tumultuous  noisy  course,  and  unite  to  form  the 
river.  Of  these,  the  last,  which  is  the  largest,  flows  through 
a  most  tremendous  chasm,  the  Via  Mala.  For  a  length  of 
4  miles,  perpendicular,  sometimes  overhanging,  rocks  rise  to 
the  height  of  1600  feet  on  either  side  of  the  river,  which 
rushes  through  the  abyss,  compressed  in  some  places  to 
a  width  of  10  feel.  The  three  streams  unite  above 
Cur ;  and  the  river  thus  formed  flows  northward  through 
Grisons,  afterwards  separating  the  county  of  Vaduz,  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein,  and  the  Vorarl- 
berg,  belonging  to  Austria,  on  the  right,  from  the  Swiss 
canton  of  St  Gall  on  the  left  It  pursues  this  course 
onwards  to  the  I.ake  of  Constance  through  a  narrow  valley, 
Werdenbere  assumes  an  entirely  different 
r,and  is  called  the  Upper  Rhine  valley,  or  Rheingav. 
of  the  bleak  inhospitable  rocks  of  the  Grisons, 
ding  only  meadows  and  pasture  land,  there  is  here  • 
mild  climate,  luxuriant  vegetation,  rich  vineyards  and 
corn-fields,  wood*,  and  orchards,  so  as  to  render  this  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  Germany.   The  chief  town  in 

f  the  Lake  of  C 

this 
from 
violently 
At  Cur 

the  river  becomes  navigable  for  boat*.  It  enters  the  lake 
of  Const^ 

fir  on*  oot)0&*t£  ncl^*  ^^o** 
be  distinguuhed  in  the  lake  by  it* 
water  among  the  deei, 
lake  at  Constance  to  enter  another,  the 
Zell.  After  its  exit  from  the  latter  it  flows 
parating  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  and 
Schaffhausen  from  the  cantons  of  Thurgai 
Aargau,  and  passing  Schaffhausen,  where  it  ( 
cataract  in  Europe,  300  feel  broad  and  I 
high.  From  a  castle  in  the  vicinity,  the 
the  fall  I^uffen,  or  Great  Lauffen,  to  distinguish  it  from 
r  not  so  remarkable  farther  down  the  river.  Not  far 
i  the  Rhine  receives  the  Thur ;  and  at  a 
Coblenz,  the  Aar,  a  considerable  river 


the  valley  is  Rhcineck,  near  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Con 
stance.  Among  the  affluent,  of  the  Rhine  above  ihi 
point  the  principal  are  the  Plessur,  Lanquart,  and  III,  fron 
the  right ;  and  from  the 
down  from  Pfeffers  into 


watering  a  great  part  of  Switzerland,  and  augmented  by 
the  Reus*  and  the  LimtnaL  As  this  last  river  has  its  ' 
source  not  far  from  the  Rhine,  above  Werdcnbcrg,  and  is 
separated  from  it  only  by  an  elevation  of  20  feet,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Rhine  itself  anciently  followed  thi* 
course,  and  flowed  through  the  lakes  of  Wallenstadt  and 
Zurich  into  the  Aar.  Although  at  the  confluence  the  Aar 
is  the  larger  of  the  two  stream*,  yet  as  the  Rhine  preserves 
it*  former  course,  carrying  along  with  it  the  waters  of  the 
other  which  flowed  northwards,  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Rhine.  By  means  of  this  affluent  the  Rhine  receives  the 
waters  of  all  the  Swiss  lakes  it  has  not  traversed,  excepting 
only  that  of  Geneva ;  and  the  number  of  glaciers  that  go 
to  form  the  united  stream  is  270 ;  so  that  before  leaving 
Switzerland  the  Rhine  carries  away  almost  all  the  waters 
of  that  country.  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Aar  the 
Rhine  passes  the  falls  of  Wuldshut,  Lauffcnhurg,  Seck- 
ingen,  and  Rheinfcldcn,  and,  flowing  through  Basel,  enters 
the  second  part  ut  its  course.  At  this  point  it  turns  to  the 
north,  and  leaving  the  narrow  valleys  through  which  it 
had  previously  flowed,  enters  the  broad  and  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine,  stretching  from  the  Black  Forest 
(Schtcarzirald)  on  the  E.,  lo  the  Vosge*  and  their  continua- 
tion, the  Hardt  Mountains,  on  the  W.,  a  distance  of  40  or 
50  mile* ;  and  from  Basel,  200  miles  northwards,  to  Mainz. 
During  this  part  of  its  course  the  Rhine  separates  Baden 
on  the  E.  from  Alsace,  now  the  French  departments,  Haul 
and  Bag  Rhin,  and  the  Rhenish  palatinate,  now  a  part  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  W. ;  and  afterwards  traverses  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt  It  passes  by  or  near  the  towns 
of  Strasburg,  Carlsnihe,  Spire,  Mannheim,  and  Worms, 
and  receives  numerous  affluents  from  the  hills  on  cither 
side,  the  largest  being  the  Ncckar,  rising  on  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Black  Forest,  and  flowing  in  a  circuitous  course 
through  Wurternberg  and  Baden,  till,  after  passing  Heidel- 
berg, it  joins  the  main  river  at  Mannheim.  With  Mainz 
ends  the  broad,  rich,  vine-covered  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
Here,  too,  the  Main  enters  the  river,  flowing  in  a  zig-zag 
course  through  Franconia  from  the  Fichtelgebirge  on  the 
E.,  its  tawny  waters  not  readily  mingling  with  the  bluish 
Rhine,  This  river,  sweeping  round  from  between  the 
Donnersberg  on  the  left,  and  the  Odenwald  on  the  right 
enters  a  narrow  defile  which  extends  a*  far  as  Cologne,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  finest  romantic  scenery  in  Europe. 
Between  Maim  and  Bingen  the  former  northerly  course 
of  the  stream  is  turned  by  the  Taunus  Mountains  towards 
the  west,  and  the  southerly  exposure  and  the  shelter  of  the 
height*  behind  render*  this  part  of  the  banks  the  best  for 
the  growth  of  the  vine.  The  level  country  which  the 
Rhine  incloses  in  a  semicircle  from  Worms  to  Bingen  is 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  Gau. 
Rhine,  receiving  the  Nahe 
N.W.  direction,  and  fr 

cleft  in  the  mountains.  At  Coblenz  it  receives  the  Moselle 
from  the  left,  and  a  little  way  farther  up  the  Lahn  from 
Nassau  on  the  right.  At  this  point,  too,  it  enters  the  T 
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rcie  trom  v>  orms  to  Bingen  is 
Gau.  At  the  latter  place  the 
from  the  W,  turns  again  in  a 

its  way  through  a  long  narrow 


point,  too,  it  enters  the  Prus- 
below  Bingen  separated  from 
and  Cologne  the  valley  is 
wider,  combining  the  beauties 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
nentioned,  Bonn  is  the  principal 

and  ruins  celebrated  in  the  history  or  legend*  of  the 
.  With  Cologne  begins  the  third  and  lowest  por- 
ihe  Rhine.  Here  it  emerges  gradually  from  the 
ins  into  a  low  plain,  flowing  still  north-west  through 
.    ll  receive*  below  Coblenz  the  Sies.  the  Ruhr. 


ll  receive*  below  Coblenz  the  Sieg,  the  Ruh 
and  the  Lippe  from  the  E,  and  the  Erft  from  the  W,  and 
passes  the  towns  of  Dusseldorf  and  Wesel  before  leaving 
Prussia  and  entering  Holland.  A  short  distance  below 
this  point  the  Rhine  begins  to  separate  into  different  chan- 
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neb.  Near  the  village  of  Pannerdcn  it  divide*  into  two; 
the  larger,  which  flows  westward*,  taking  the  name  of 
Waal,  and  the  other  retaining  the  name  of  Rhine,  flowing 
N.N.W.  Further  on,  near  Arnheim,  a  stream  called  the 
Vssel  U  tent  off  from  the  Rhine  towards  the  N.,  falling 
into  the  Zuvder  Zee.  This  channel  was  originally  formed 
by  a  canal  cut  by  Drusua  between  the  Rhine  and  Old 
Yssel.  A  third  division  of  the  Rhine  take,  place  at  Wyck, 
where  the  smaller  and  more  northerly  branch  retains  the 
name  Rhine,  and  flows  past  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  while 
the  other  stream  takes  the  name  of  Leek.  A  fourth  and 
Ust  division  takes  place  at  Utrecht  into  the  Vecht,  flowing 
northwards  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  old  Rhine  (Oude 
Rijn),  which  at  one  time  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  but  has 
now  found  an  outlet  by  a  canal  made  in  1807.  The  Waal, 
after  leaving  the  Rhine,  unites  with  the  Mouse  or  Maas, 
which  farther  down  sends  off  a  branch  on  the  left,  called 
the  West  Kil,  and,  flowing  onwards,  joins  the  Leek,  passes 
Rotterdam,  and  enters  the  ocean  at  the  promontory  called 
the  Hook  of  Holland.  The  West  Kil  expands  into  tiie 
estuary  Hollands  Diep,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  a 
channel  on  either  side  of  the  island  of  Over  Flackee.  Thus 
the  Rhine  enters  the  sea  by  six  mouths,  though  the  name 
is  confined  to  one  of  the  smallest.  But  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  once  the  main  branch,  and  that  its  character  has 
been  changed  by  various  subsequent  inundation*.  All  the 
branches  of  the  river  are  connected  by  smaller  streams  and 
artificial  canals ;  and  the  whole  country,  from  its  lowness, 
is  so  liable  to  inundations  of  the  river  or  sea  that  it  has  to 
be  protected  with  embankments  as  far  up  as  Wesel  in 
Prussia.  These  are  generally  25  or  30  feet  above  the 
lowest  level  of  the  river  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  precau- 
tions the  country  is  occasionally  laid  under  water,  to  the 
great  loss  of  property  and  sometimes  of  lives.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Rhine  is  nearly  700  miles,  and  it  drains  an 
area  of  more  titan  75,000  sq.  miles.  Its  breadth  at  Basel 
is  750  feet,  near  Strasburg  1000.  at  Mainz  1500,  and  at 
Dusseldorf,  the  broadest  part,  2300 ;  its  height  at  the 
source  7650  feet  above  the  sea.  at  Constance  1335,  at 
Basel  800,  at  Strasburg  453,  at  Mainz  274,  and  at  Co- 
logne 110.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  ami  steamers  as  far  as 
Basel,  about  570  miles  from  the  sea  ;  above  that  place  it 
is  interrupted  by  cataracts,  and  navigated  only  by  small 
boats.  From  Basel  to  Strasburg  it  floats  vessels  trom  25 
to  30  tons  burden  ;  from  thence  to  Mainz,  100  to  125 ; 
onwards  to  Cologne,  from  125  to  250  tons;  and  below 
that  town  it  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships.  The  waters 
of  the  Rhine  arc  connected  by  canals  with  those  of  the 
Rhone,  Danube,  and  Schelde.  Although  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  is  secured  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  exorbi- 
tant lolls  and  dues  are  exacted  by  every  one  of  the  states 
which  it  traverse*  or  washes.  The  traffic  is,  however,  very 
peat,  both  on  the  river  itself  and  on  the  railways  that  line 
its  banks.  The  picturesque  scenery  and  many  historical  and 
romantic  associations  connected  with  the  Rhine  make  it  also  a 
place  of  resort  for  vast  numbers  of  tourists  from  all  countries, 
and  Itavc  rendered  this  king  of  German  rivers  the  theme  of 
many  a  song  and  tradition  among  the  people  of  Germany. 

RtllKK,  Province  of  (Germ.  Rheinprocinz),  the  most 
westerly  province  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  province  of  Westphalia,  E.  by 
Nassau,  Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  Rhenish  Bavaria,  S.  by 
France,  and  W.  by  Belgium  and  Holland.  It  consists  of  five 
governments,  whose  areas  and  population  are  as  follows : — 

8qu«n>  Mil**.  C1rfl«*  Pop.  <I«M> 

Cologne  (CW»)                  1,534          11  523,680 

Dtttxldorf                       2.08t          13  1,007,370 

Cobleni                            2,32«          12  609,164 

Treves  (Trur)                   8,779          13  606,335 

Aii-I»-Ch«|i«lle(vla«**»)...  1,001          11  436,352 

Total   10,322  60  2,983,301 
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The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  province  are  moun-  Rhiaoceroe 
tainous,  while  in  the  N.W.  there  is  an  extent  of  level 
ground,  forming  the  [Jain  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Furthest  , 
to  the  south  is  the  rugged  and  woodv  Hunsruck,  between 
the  Rhine,  Moselle,  and  Nahe.  The 'loftiest  point  in  tli 
mountains,  in  that  |Mirt  called  the  Hochwald,  has  an  i 
vation  of  2526  feet.  North  of  these  are  soro 
of  the  Sauerland  Mountains,  which  extend  northwards  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Ruhr.  Part  of 
the  Westerwald  also  lies  in  this  province;  the  most  remark- 
able portion  being  the  Siebengebirge,  a  basaltic  group  near 
the  Rhine  above  Bonn.  Another  chain  of  hills  here  is  the 
Eifel,  a  continuation  of  the  Ardennes,  extending  between 
t  lie  A  ho  and  Moselle,  as  lar  as  Coblenz.  Forests  cover 
the  loftier  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  vineyards  their 
;  the  plains  are  occupied  with  rich  pastures 
The  chief  river  is  the  Rhine,  which  lor 
180  miles  traverses  the  province,  and  receives  most  of  the 
other  rivers  that  water  it.  Among  its  affluents  the  Moselle 
is  the  largest,  flowing  from  France  through  a  deep  narrow 
valley  into  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  the  same 
tide  flow  the  Nahe  and  Erft ;  while  the  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and 
Lippe,  which  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  traverse  the 
province  for  a  part  of  their  course.  Agriculture  is  actively 
carried  on  here.  The  extent  of  arable  land  in  1S52  was 
2,732,558  acres;  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  154,903  acres; 
of  meadows  and  pasture  land,  1 ,256,830  acres  ;  of  wood, 
2,031,773  acres;  and  of  waste  land,  605,252  acres.  Live 
stock  arc  reared  in  considerable  numbers ;  anil  the  province 
contained  in  1855,  122,511  horses,  889,789  horned  cattle, 
492,364  sheep,  127,031  goats,  and  242,2*3  pigs.  For 
mineral  wealth,  this  is  the  most  important  province  of  Prus- 
sia ;  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  mineral 
produce,  or  upwards  of  L.  1,000,000,  being  derived  from  it 
alone.  Silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble,  porphyry,  free- 
stone, basalt,  coal,  sulphur,  alum,  itc,  are  the  productions 
of  the  country.  In  manufacturing  industry,  the  province 
of  the  Rhine  occupies  the  first  rank,  not  only  in  the  Prus- 
sian possessions,  but  in  the  whole  of  Germany.  Cotton, 
woollen,  and  silken  stuffs;  lace,  paper,  hardware,  machiuery 
of  all  kinds,  musical  instruments,  beer,  brandy,  chemical 
substances,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  are  among  the  articles  pro- 
duced. Trade  is  also  in  a  flourishing  condition  here,  and 
is  favoured  by  the  Rhine  steamers,  and  by  the  railways 
which  connect  the  principal  towns  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  centres  of  commerce  in  the  adjacent  countries. 
The  country  now  occupied  by  the  province  belonged,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  the  Prankish  monarchy, 
afterwards  to  that  of  Lorraine,  and  finally  to  Germany. 
The  various  officers  appointed  by  Charlemagne,  under  the 
title  of  Gauffrafen,  gradually  became  independent  of  the 
imperial  power,  and  rose  to  be  permanent  and  hereditary 
possessors  of  the  land  ;  so  that  in  the  eleventh  century  tin- 
country  was  divided  among  many  independent  states,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  possessions  of  the  courts  palatine,  and 
of  the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, — the 
three  spiritual  electors  of  the  empire.  Prussia  had  pre- 
viously to  the  present  century  only  the  principality  of  Mors 
and  the  duchies  of  Cleve  and  Yeldcrn.  At  the  time  of 
the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  there  were  here  100  sepa- 
rate states  of  the  empire ;  the  Rhine  was  then  made  the 
frontier  of  France  ;  and  the  Prussian  |K»session*  fell  to  that 
country.  In  1814,  not  only  these  lands  were  restored  to 
Prussia,  but  the  whole  of  the  other  states  were  united  in  a 
mass,  and  added  to  that  kingdom,  of  which  they  formed  at 
first  the  two  provinces  of  Jiilich-Cleve-Berg  and  Lowur 
Rhine,  but  were  subsequently  united  into  one. 
RHINOCEROS.  See  Mammalia. 
RHIO,  or  Riotrw,  a  Dutch  sca|>ort  in  the  East  Indies, 
on  the  small  island  of  Bintang,  off  the  south  extremity  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Singapore.    It  is  a 
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neat  place,  regularly  laid  out,  consisting  of  a  European  and 
ft  Chinese  town  ;  the  former  clean  and  handsome,  the  latter 
somen  hut  dirty.  It  ha*  a  fort,  governor's  house,  church, 
and  school.  The  liarbour  is  large  and  safe,  though  the  en- 
trance i*  difficult  and  dangerous.  Rhio  is  a  thriving  town, 
and  has  a  vprv  considerable  traile.    Pop.  (>(XX). 

RHODE  ISLAND,  the  smallest  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  lying  between  N.  Lat.  41.  1&  and  42.  3., 
VV.  Long.  71.6.  and  71.35. ;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by 
Massachusetts,  S.  bv  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  Connecticut. 
Its  length  from  N.t'o  S.  is  47  miles;  greatest  breadth,  37  ; 
area,  1306  square  miles.  The  surface,  though  undulating 
and  broken,  rises  in  no  place  to  the  elevation  of  mountains, 
hardlv  even  to  what  may  be  called  hills ;  the  highest  point, 
Muun't  Hoik-,  in  the  E.  of  the  state,  being  only  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  Narregansct  Bay,  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
stretches  northwards  from  the  Atlantic,  and  divide*  the 
state  into  two  unequal  portions.  Its  length  is  about  30 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  12.  It  has  various  arms 
stretching  into  the  land,  especially  on  the  eastern  side. 
Among  these  are  Mount  Hope  Ray,  stretching  to  the  N.  E. ; 
Providence  Bay,  to  the  N.|  and  Greenwich  Bay,  to  the 
N.W.  The  gr'catcr  part  of  the  state  lies  to  the  W.  of  this 
inlet,  a  small  portion  to  the  E.,  and  some  part  is  composed 
of  the  islands  in  the  bay.  Rhode  Island,  w  hich  has  given 
its  MUM  to  the  state,  has  a  length  of  13  miles,  an  average 
breadth  of  3,  and  an  area  of  about  50  square  miles.  The 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
have  made  this  a  favourite  place  of  resort,  and  obtained  for  it 
the  appellation  of  the  Eden  of  America.  To  the  W.  of  it 
lies  the  island  of  Canonicut,  to  the  N.W.  Prudence  Island ; 
while  Block  Island,  in  the  Atlantic,  about  10  miles  off  the 
coast,  also  belongs  to  this  state.  The  rivers  that  water  the 
state  are  of  no  great  length  or  volume,  but  flow  w  ith  a  con- 
siderable fall  and  a  steady  supply  of  water,  so  as  to  afford 
good  water-power.  Providence  River,  flowing  southwards 
from  Massachusetts  into  the  north  arm  of  Narragansct 
Bay,  with  its  affluents  the  Pawtucket  and  Pawtuxet,  and 
the  Pawcatuck,  which  waters  the  S.W.  of*  the  state,  and 
falls  into  Stoninglon  harbour  in  Connecticut,  are  the  prin- 
cipal streams  that  flow  throtigh  Rhode  Island  state.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  not  of  much  import- 
ance. Iron,  anthracite  coal,  limestone,  marble,  and  ser- 
pentine have  been  obtained  here;  but  no  mines,  and  only 
a  few  quarries,  are  worked.  The  continental  part  of  the 
state  has  a  soil  eomposed  of  gravelly  loam,  which  is  pretty 
fertile,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  cultivation.  On  the 
islands,  where  the  formation  is  in  general  slaty,  the  soil  is 
more  productive.  Throughout  the  state  the  sod  is  more 
suitable  for  grazing  and  dairy  farming  than  for  the  plough. 
Rhode  Island  itself  i*  celebrated  for  its  cattle  and  sheep, 
butter  and  cheese.  The  whole  extent  of  cultivated 
land  in  the  state  amounted  in  1850  to  356,487  acres,  and 
the  produce  w  as  539,201  bushels  of  maiw,  215.232  of  oats, 
651,029  of  potatoes,  5036  of  gTass  seeds,  129,692  lb.  of 
wool,  995,670  lb.  of  butter,  316,508  lb.  of  cheese,  and 
74,818  tons  of  hay;  besides  more  or  less  of  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  pulse,  hops,  &c.  The  value  of  orchard  fruit* 
•mounted  to  L.l  3,328,  that  ol*  market  products  to  L.20,475, 
that  of  live  stock  to  L.3 19,293;  and  that  of  slaughtered 
animals  to  L.l  39,056.  Oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  und  pine 
trees  are  the  chief  kinds  of  timber  grown  in  the  state ;  but 
there  are  no  extensive  forest-.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
temperate,  not  unlike  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  vicinity  of 
the  ocean  tending  to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  summer  and 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  Manufacturing  industry  is  ex- 
tensively developed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  is  assisted  by  the 
great  amount  of  water-power  in  the  country.  It  Contained 
in  1850,1 144  establisl  imcnts,  each  producing  good*  upwards 
of  L.100  in  value.  Among  these  were  158  cotton  factories, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  L. 1 ,335,000,  employing  4959 
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men  and  5916  women,  consuming  L.755,950  worth  of  raw 
materials,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  L.  1,343,147 ; 
45  woollen  factories,  with  a  capital  of  L.202.600,  employing 
987  men  and  771  women,  consuming  L.292,780  worth  of 
raw  materials,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  L.496,209 ; 
21  forges,  furnaces,  Stc,  with  a  capital  of  L.  127,200, 
employing  1020  men,  consuming  L.77,085  worth  of  raw 
materials,  and  producing  11,208  tons  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  valued  at  L.  198, 144  ;  several  breweries  and  distilleries; 
and  10  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  L.8580,  consuming 
L.8460  worth  of  raw  material,  and  producing  manufactured 
leather  to  the  value  of  L.I 5,632.  In  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  this  state  is,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  first, 
and  in  that  of  w  oollen  stuffs  the  second  among  the  states  of 
the  Union.  Ship-building  is  not  so  much  attended  to  now 
as  it  once  was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  necessary  supply 
of  timber.  An  active  commerce  is  carried  on,  both  with 
foreign  countries  and  with  the  seaports  of  the  United  States. 
Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  along  with  apples,  cheese,  and 
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butter,  form  the  principal  articles  exported.  The  ' 
the  imports  in  1852  was  L.42,OI7,  and  that  of  the  « 
L.37,325.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  year  was 
14,  tonnage  3205  ;  the  total  tonnage  of  those  owned  in  the 
state  41,049,  of  those  that  entered  20,350,  and  of  those 
that  cleared  16,929.  Many  of  the  ships  are  employed  in 
the  whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fishery.  Internal  communi- 
cation is  provided  for  by  railways,  of  which  there  were  in 
January  1 857,  65  miles  in  operation,  connecting  Providence 
the  capital,  with  the  chief  towns  in  the  adjacent  states. 
There  are  in  Rhode  Island  93  banks,  38  of  which  are  in 
Providence,  besides  18  savings-banks,  containing  in  May 
1855  dejx>sits  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  ster- 
ling. The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected 
annually  by  the  people,  along  with  a  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  auditor,  appointed  in  the 
same  way.  The  salary  of  the  governor  is  L.200.  Legisla- 
tive power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  general  assembly,  consisting 
of  a  senate,  composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
and  a  member  from  each  of  the  32  towns  in  the  state,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  72  members.  The  right  of 
voting,  and  of  being  elected  to  public  office  or  membership 
of  the  legislature,  is  granted  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  owning  real  estate  to  the  value  of  L.27,  or  L.l,  8s. 
a  year.  The  judicial  establishments  consist  of  a  supreme 
court  and  a  court  of  common  pleas ;  the  former  consists  of 
one  chief  and  three  associate  justices ;  the  latter  is  held  by 
one  member  of  die  supreme  court  in  each  county  of  the 
state.    There  is  a  state  prison  and  a  jail  at  Providence. 
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Considerable  attention  is  paid  by  the  government  to  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  university  at  Providence,  which  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  1850,  46 
academies,  with  75  teachers  and  1601  scholars;  and  416 
primary  public  schools,  with  51 8  teachers  and  23,130  scho- 
lars. A  normal  school  and  a  reformatory  school  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state  ;  and  there  is  a  permanent  school  fund 
of  L.l 5,391.  There  were  in  the  state,  according  to  the 
census  of  1850,  in  all  221  places  of  worship,  w  ith  98,736 
sittings  ;  of  the  former,  100  belonged  to  Baptists,  26  to 
Episcopalians,  23  to  Methodist*,  21  to  Congregationalists, 
18  to  Quakers,  7  each  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Christians, 
4  each  to  the  Union  Church,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists, 
2  each  Suedcnborgians  and  the  Free  Church,  and  1  each 
to  Jews,  Mariners,  and  Second  Advcntists-  The  total 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  Rhode  Island  in  1855  was 
L.23, 161,490.  The  country  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Narracranset  Indians,  and  was  first  colonized  by  Europeans 
in  1630.  Roger  Williams,  expelled  from  Massachusetts  on 
account  of  his  religious  and  political  opinions,  descended 
the  Pawtucket,  and  settled  on  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
bought  from  the  Indians,  and  called  Providence,  in  acknow- 
God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  dis- 
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He  wm  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  settlers ;  and 
he  not  only  was  among  the  first  who  allowed  perfect  liberty 
of  conscience  to  men  of  all  religions,  but  did  much  to  en- 
lighten and  elevate  the  natives,  whom  he  restrained  by 
his  mild  influence  from  many  acts  of  violence  against  his 
former  persecutors.  Two  years  afterwards  another  settle- 
ment was  formed  at  Newport,  by  William  Coddington  and 
seventeen  others,  who  had  also  been  expelled  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Other  settlements  were  subsequently  formed ; 
and  these  were  united  under  the  title  of  Khode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  and  received  a  charter  from  Charles 
II.  in  1663.  This  being  one  of  the  most  liberal  granted  in 
America  remained  in  force  for  180  years.  For  a  long  time 
after  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  its  people  is  attested  by  the  barrenness  of  its  annals 
in  events.  But  in  the  revolutionary  war  the  state  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  From  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
Rhode  Island  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the  British  claims, 
and  sent  delegates  to  the  first  Congress  in  1765.  In  1776 
a  strong  British  force,  under  Clinton  and  Parker,  sailed 
from  New  York,  and  occupied  Rhode  Island,  blockading  in 
the  harbour  of  Providence  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Hopkins.  The  Americans  laid  siege  to  Newport  in  177s, 
but  without  success;  and  during  their  retreat  an  indecisive 
action  look  place  at  Quaker  Hill.  In  1779  Newport  was 
abandoned  by  the  British  ;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
French  force  arrived  here,  and  the  country  was  not  further 
molested  by  the  British.  Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  the 
original  state*  to  agree  to  the  constitution,  and  only  did  so 
in  1790.  To  the  war  with  Britain  in  1«12  the  majority  in 
this  state  was  opposed  ;  and  like  the  neighbouring  states  it 
gave  no  support  to  the  arms  of  the  Union.  In  1840  an 
association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
i  constitution,  and  they  called  a  convention  lor  this  pur- 
A  new  constitution  was  framed,  and  supjiorted  by  a 
party  in  the  state ;  but  owing  to  the  illegality  with  which  it 
had  been  prepared,  was  not  recognised  by  the  government, 
who  proceeded,  by  another  convention,  to  draw  up  a  second 
constitution.  The  general  excitement  that  prevailed,  and 
the  attempts  of  the  suffrage  party,  as  they  were  called  who 
supported  the  illegal  constitution,  to  obtain  the  government, 
prevented  the  other  scheme  from  coming  into  operation  ; 
but  their  designs  were  finally  frustrated,  and  a  third  consti- 
tution framed,  which  was  agreed  to  nearly  unanimously  in 
1844.  Rhode  Island  is  divided  into  five  counties  as  fol- 
lows:- 

Pop.(tsM).  r»j.|t«J«. 

Bristol    8,814  Bristol. 

Kent   16.068       E.  Greenwich. 

Newport  20,007  Newport. 

Providence   87,625        Provider. re. 

Washington  16,430  Kingston. 

Tote!   .147,544 

RHODES,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  Sea,  belonging  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  lying  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  N.  I. at.  35.  52.  and  36.  28,  E.  Long.  27.  40.  and 
28. 15.;  about  10  miles  S.  of  Cape  Alepo.  Its  length  is 
about  45  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  its  greatest  breadth  18 
miles,  and  its  area  nearly  424  square  miles. 

The  island  is  diversified  in  its  surface,  ami  contains  in 
its  centre  an  elevated  mountain  named  Artemira  (anciently 
Atahyrii)  which  commands  a  view  of  the  w!k»Iu  island. 
From  this  height  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the 
island  around  its  base;  of  the  elevated  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
on  the  N. ;  on  the  N.W.  the  Archipelago,  studded  with  its 
numerous  islands;  on  the  S.W.  is  seen  Mount  M  i  in  Crete, 
veiled  in  clouds;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  the  vast  expanse 
of  waters  which  wash  the  African  shore.  litre  and  there 
on  the  island  are  seen  ranges  of  moderately  elevated  hills, 
on  which  arc  found  numbers  of  ancient  pines  planted  by 
the  hand  of  nature.    These  forests  were  formerly  very 
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thick,  but  they  are  now  greatly  thinned  by  the  Turks,  who 
cut  them  down,  and  take  no  care  to  plant  others  in  their 
place.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  nearest  range  of  hills  the 
surface  of  the  island  falls  lower,  and  several  hills  in  the 
form  of  amphitheatres  extend  their  bases  as  far  as  the 
sea. 

Rhodes  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  its  delightful 
climate,  and  it  still  maintains  its  former  reputation.  The 
air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  there  is  hardly  a  day  through- 
out the  year  in  which  the  sun  is  not  visible.  The  winds 
arc  liable  to  little  variation ;  they  blow  from  the  west  often 
with  great  violence  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  at 
other  times  from  the  north ;  and  they  moderate  the  sum- 
mer heats,  which  are  chiefly  felt  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  when  the  hot  winds  blow  from  the  coast  of 
Anatolia. 

Rhodes,  in  addition  to  its  fine  climate,  is  blessed  with  a 
fertile  soil,  and  produces  a  variety  of  the  finest  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Numerous  streams  and  rivulets  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Artemira,  water  the 
surrounding  plains  and  valleys  of  the  island.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  a  great  taste  for  gardens;  and  around  the  vil- 
lages are  several  cultivated  fields  and  orchards,  containing 
fig,  pomegranate,  and  orange  trees.  On  the  sloping  hills 
carob-trecs,  and  others  both  useful  and  agreeable,  still  grow 
the  vine  also  holds  its  place,  and  produces  a 
of  wine  which  was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients, 
it  seems  to  have  degenerated  greatly  in  modern 
times.  The  valleys  afford  rich  pastures,  and  the  plains 
produce  every  species  of  grain  :  the  wheat  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality ;  and,  but  for  the  extortions  of  its  barbarian 
rulers  the  Island  might  be  the  seat  of  agriculture  as  well  as 
commerce,  and  might  export  large  quantities  of  corn. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  has  been,  since  1846,  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate.  Many  British  manufactures  are 
imported  by  indirect  routes,  through  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, Bey  rout,  and  other  places.  Cotton  stuffs,  calicoes 
and  gray  linen  are  among  the  goods  most  in  demand.  It 
is  not  so  much,  however,  the  peasantry  of  the  island  who 
use  these  British  goods  for  they  prefer  their  own  home- 
made stuffs ;  but  they  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Anatolia,  between  Boudroum  and  Adalia,  and 
thence  conveyed  into  the  interior.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  shipping  and  trade  of  Rhodes  from  1851  to 
1855  :— 
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T«r. 

Number  of 
Vewele. 

Tonnege. 

Cre»». 

Value  of 

ImixirU. 

V.lne  of 
Kiporu. 

18.'.1  .... 

2031 

100,027 

9,139 

L.39.561 

L.15.477 

1852.... 

'JUG 

112.847 

15,101 

140,721 

30,770 

1853.... 

2287 

114.222 

1  '-,985 

143,577 

52,357 

1854  .... 

2156 

115.K82 

15,ot5 

187.545 

109.923 

1855  .... 

2803 

1  14,502 

18,0»3 

181,704 

108,884 

The  expansion  of  the  trade  has  been  very  much  owing  to 
the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  direct  to  the  island. 
As  yet  there  are  no  British  steamers  that  call  here ;  but 
there  are  many  which  ply  regularly  on  this  line  under  the 
French,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  fligs. 

The  only  town  of  any  importance  in  the  island  is  the  Cspltsl. 
capital,  Rhodes,  which  stands  at  the  north-east  extremity. 
It  rises  in  an  imposing  manner  from  the  sea,  on  a  gentle 
slope  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls  and  towers,  anil  defended  by  a  large  monted 
castle  of  great  strength.  These  fortifications  are  all  the 
work  of  the  Knights  of  St  John.  Above  them  rise  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  the  tutted  stems 
of  the  palm-trees,  w  hich  adorn  this  like  most  other  oriental 
tow  ns.  The  interior  of  the  city  does  not  correspond  to  its 
outward  appearance.  Those  ancient  streets  which  were 
laid  out  with  such  art  and  on  so  great  a  scale,  and  that 
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History. 


uniform  series  of  building*  which  were  monuments  of  taste, 
have  been  succeeded  by  narrow  winding  streets,  and  build- 
ings without  grace,  ornament,  or  regularity.  There  are 
(till  some  monuments  which  testify  that  the  island  was  once 
possessed  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  namely,  their  arms, 
which  still  adorn  the  fronts  of  several  buildings,  and  their 
in  the  church  of  St  John ;  the  walls  and  towers 
of  their  heroic  resistance  to  the  Ottoman 
But  there  is  no  longer  any  monument  of  it*  gran- 
deur in  times  of  antiquity ;  there  is  no  theatre,  no  mag- 
nificent temple  or  spacious  portico.  The  statues  and 
paintings  lor  which  Rhodes  was  famed  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece  and  Home  have  all  been  removed.  Not  a  vestige 
is  10  be  seen  of  the  Colossus,  described  as  70  cubits  high, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  streets 
bear  everywhere  marks  of  desolation.  One  half  of  the 
houses  in  the  city  are  in  ruins,  and  one  half  in  the  suburbs 
are  uninhabited,  though  those  occupied  by  the  Greek  in- 
habitants are  generally  good  stone  buildings,  surrounded 
with  gardens  well  stocked  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  climate. 
The  principal  buildings  which  remain  are  the  church  of  St 
John,  which  is  become  the  principal  mosque ;  the  hospital, 
whence  the  charity  of  the  knights  was  liberally  dispensed 
to  the  faithful  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  which  has 
been  transformed  into  public  granaries ;  the  palace  of  the 
grand-master,  now  the  residence  of  the  pasha ;  and  the  se- 
nate-house, which  still  contains  some  marbles  and  ancient 
columns.  Of  the  streets,  the  best  and  widest  is  a  long 
street  which  is  still  called  the  Street  of  the  Knights.  It  is 
perfectly  straight,  and  formed  of  old  houses,  on  which  re- 
main the  armorial  bearings  of  the  members  of  the  order. 
On  some  of  these  buildings  arc  still  seen  the  arms  of  the 
Popes  and  of  some  of  the  royal  and  noble  houses  of 
Europe. 

Rhodes  lias  at  present  two  harbours.  The  least  of  these 
lies  towards  the  cast,  and  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a 
barrier  of  rocks,  so  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  but  one  ship 
at  a  time.  It  is  sufficiently  sheltered,  but  by  the  negligence 
of  the  Turks  the  sand  has  been  suffered  to  accumulate  until 
it  has  been  gradually  almost  choked  up.  The  other  har- 
Imur  is  larger,  and  also  in  a  bad  condition :  here  frigates  of 
thirty  guns  may  anchor,  and  are  sheltered  from  the  west 
winds,  though  tlx  y  arc  exposed  to  the  north  and  north-east 
winds.  The  two  harbours  are  separated  by  a  mole  which 
runs  obliquely  into  the  sea.  At  the  eastern  entrance  is  the 
fort  of  St  Elmo,  with  •  light-house;  but  the  light  is  very 
feeble,  and  visible  only  a  few  miles.  The  town  contains  a 
Turkish  library  and  three  Mohammedan  colleges.  Manu- 
factures of  red  leather  and  shoes  are  carried  on  here.  Pop. 
about  15,000.  The  sites  of  I.indus,  Jalysus,  and  Camirus, 
which  in  ancient  times  were  the  chief  towns  in  the  island, 
are  now  marked  by  insignificant  villages,  with  a  few  remains 
of  antiquity. 

In  die  very  earliest  times  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
island  seem  to  have  brought  it  into  notice :  it  is  said  to  have 
had  several  names ;  and  the  one  that  it  has  since  retained 
signifies  probably  the  Island  of  Roses,  from  (m8a>,  a  rose, 
which  was  its  symbol.  After  various  poetical  legends  about 
its  original  inhabitants,  we  learn  that  it  was  colonized  by 
the  Dorians,  who  emigrated  from  their  native  land ;  and 
tint  its  cities,  Lindus,  Jalysus,  and  Camirus,  formed,  along 
with  Cos,  Cnidiu,  and  Halicarnassus,  the  Dorian  Confe- 
deracy, or  Ilcxapolis,  worshipping  at  the  common  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  on  the  Triopian  headland.  The  island  was  then 
divided  among  the  three  confederate  towns,  and  soon  at- 
tained a  flourishing  condition,  sending  out  colonies  to  the 
coasts  of  Lycia,  Cilicia,  Sicily,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period,  however,  that  Rhodes 
became  one  of  the  great  maritime  and  political  powers  in 
Greece.  After  the  Persian  wars  it  belonged  to  the  Athe- 
r,  and  remained  in  subjection  to  it  for  the 


part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  in  412  the  aris- 
lic  party  gained  the  ascendant,  and  the  Rhodians  de- 


serted the  Athenian  cause.  In  408  the  new  capital,  Rhodes, 
was  built  and  peopled  by  the  other  three  cities.  The  archi- 
tect was  Hippodamiis  of  Miletus,  who  had  planned  and  em- 
bellished the  Piraeus  at  Athens}  and  the  new  citv  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  adorned  with 
niagtiiticont  Dummies  anil  exquisite  works  ot  art.  v.  nen 
Conon  and  his  fleet  restored  the  Athenian  power  by  his 
victory  off  ( 'nidus,  Rhodes  again  embraced  the  victorious 
cause ;  but  her  fidelity  during  the  subsequent  contests  was 
not  very  great*  Sparta  afterwards  received  the  allegiance 
of  the  island;  and  in  the  Social  War  (b.c.  157-5)  it  joined 
the  alliance  against  Athens ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Carian  monarch  Mausolus  succeeded  in  achieving  independ- 
ence. But  finding  the  power  of  that  kin*  dangerous  to 
their  liberties,  the  Rhodians  once  more  sued  for  the  Athe- 
nian protection,  which  they  obtained  through  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes.  But  neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  Greece 
could  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of  Macedonia,  though 
Memnon,  a  Rhndian,  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  under 
the  last  Persian  king,  and  attempted  to  check  the  career  of 
Alexander.  Rhodes  received  a  Macedonian  garrison;  but 
it  was  expelled  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  a  resolute 
resistance  wan  begun  to  the  Macedonian  power.  This 
formed  one  of  the  most  illustrious  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  island.  The  capital  was  besieged  in  303  B.C.  by  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  with  a  large  army  and  a  complete  train 
of  the  artillery  of  that  aje.  Although  a  breach  was  effected 
in  the  walls,  the  desperate  valour  of  the  defenders  toiled  all 
the  attempts  to  carry  it  by  assault,  and  cost  the  besiegers 
the  lives  of  some  of  their  generals  and  a  great  number  of 
their  soldiers.  This  heroic  resistance  obtained  for  the 
Rhodians  great  renown ;  they  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Rome,  and  obtained  possession  of  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands  and  coasts.  For  arts  as  well  as  arms  the  island  was 
then  renowned :  iEschines,  who  had  contended  in  eloquence 
with  the  greatest  of  orators,  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric 
here ;  Protogene*  embellished  the  city  with  his  paintings ; 
and  Chares  of  Lindus  with  the  celebrated  statue,  in  which 

"  Out  gigantic  king  of  day 
On  his  own  Rhodes  looks  down ;" 

and  the  Rhodian  laws,  especially  on  maritime  affairs,  were 
reckoned  the  best  in  antiquity,  and  many  of  them  adapted 
into  the  Roman  code.  The  Colossus,  not  probably  striding 
over  the  harbour,  stood  for  fifty-six  years,  tdl  an  earthquake 
prostrated  it  in  224  b.c.  Being  the  sovereigns  of  the  seas, 
the  Rhodians  by  their  fleets  rendered  good  service  to  Rome, 
with  whom  they  were  in  alliance,  and  retained  their  inde- 
pendence for  a  long  time.  The  severest  blow  tbey  suffered 
was  from  Cassius  in  42  B.C.,  who  plundered  it  even  to  the 
bare  temple  walls  in  the  desperate  cause  of  liberty,  for  the 
island  had  embraced  the  side  of  Caesar.  Under  the  empire 
the  liberty  of  Rhodes  was  permitted  and  withdrawn  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign.  It  continued  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  after  its  partition,  of  the  Eastern,  till 
616  a.d.,  when  Chosroes  the  Persian  obtained  possession 
of  it  for  a  short  time.  It  was  subsequently  conquered  by 
Moawiyab,  one  of  Othman's  generals ;  but,  recovered  by 
the  Byzantine  empire,  it  proved  the  last  of  their  Asiatic 
possessions  that  succumbed  to  the  infidel.  In  1 308  it  was 
granted  by  the  Emperor  Emmanuel  to  the  Knights  of  St 
John,  who  soon  after  resisted  a  siege  by  the  Sultan  Oth- 
man.  They  strengthened  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
place  by  skilful  fortifications ;  and  by  discipline  and  equip- 
ments made  themselves  nearly  a  match  for  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Turks.  Nor  did  the  knights  restrict  their 
to  self-defence ;  they  conquered  Smyrna,  and  esta- 
I  an  outpost  there  in  1344;  and  at  a  later  period 
a  league  again 
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RHoUo-  But  in  1401  Smyrna  wat<  taken  by  Titnour:  in  1480  Ma- 
iii  mm  hornet  11.  besieged  Rhodes  with  avast  train  of  artillery; 
Dk.IL  *na»  though  then  averted  by  the  courage  of  its  few  defend- 
ers, the  downfall  of  the  place  could  not  long  be  averted. 
The  last  and  most  famous  siege  of  llhodes  took  place  in 
1522,  when,  after  a  desperate  resistance  for  four  months 
to  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Ottomans,  the  knights, 
being  left  unassisted  by  all  the  European  powers,  capitu- 
lated on  honourable  terms,  and  evacuated  the  island.  On 
the  first  day  of  1523,  Villiers  dc  Lisle  Adam,  the  grand- 
master, embarked,  the  last  of  the  small  band,  carrying  away 
all  the  property  of  tbe  order,  and  leaving  the  ruins  of  their 
city  to  the  enemy.  The  knights  subsequently  settled  in 
Malta,  where  they  also  gained  great  renown.  Rhodes  has 
since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  pasha  of  the  Archipelago.  Pop.  20,000, 
chiefly  Greeks,  but  including  5000  Turks  and  about  1000 
Jews. 

RHODOMANN,  Laurenttus,  a  German  scholar,  was 
born  at  Sarswerfen  in  1546,  and  was  educated  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  Count  of  Stolberg.  The  great  effort  of  his 
life  was  to  revive  Greek  learning.  He  studied  it  closely 
at  the  university  of  Rostock.  He  then  taught  it  with 
enthusiasm  at  Jena.  His  zeal  in  the  same  cause  did  not 
cease  after  his  translation  in  1601  to  the  chair  of  history  at 
Wittenberg.  He  continued  to  write  Greek  verses,  and  to 
edit  and  translate  Greek  works  till  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1606.  Among  the  mist  important  publications  by 
Rhodomann  are  the  following  editions  of  Greek  authors  :— 
Anonymi  Pott*  Grttei,  8vo,  Leipsic,  1588  j  Quiniu* 
Calaber,  Hanover,  1604  ;  and  D.odorui  Sicvlus,  in  2  vols, 
Hanover,  1604. 
RHOMBOID,  and  RHOMBUS.  See 
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IONE  (ana  Rkadanus),  a  river  of  Europe,  belong, 
ing  principally  to  France,  rises  in  Switzerland  at  the  Furka 
Pass,  near  Mount  St  Gotthardt,  whence  also  flows  the 
Rhine  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  dashes  down  in  a  series 
of  cascades,  and  flows  south-west  through  the  canton  of 
Valais,  receiving  numerous  affluent*  from  tbe  Bernese  Alps 
on  the  right,  and  the  Pennine  on  the  left.  At  Martigny 
the  river  takes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  north-west,  and  flows 
through  a  flat,  swampy,  and  very  unhealthy  valley  into  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  which  stretches  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
moon  between  the  steep  rocks  and  cliffs  of  Savoy  on  the 
south,  and  the  sloping  vineyards  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  on 
the  north.  The  pure,  blue  waters  of  the  swiftly-flowing 
river  issue  from  the  lake  at  Geneva ;  but  they  do  not  long 
retain  their  clear  colour,  as  they  mingle  with  the  muddy 
Arve  descending  from  Mont  Blanc.  After  traversing  the 
canton  of  Geneva  in  a  S.W,  direction,  the  Rhone  leaves 
Switzerland,  and  flows  south  wards  along  the  frontier  be- 
tween France  and  Savoy,  through  a  narrow  pass  between 
the  Alps  and  Mount  Jura.  A  road  traverses  the  defile  mid- 
way up  i  lie  declivity,  and  this  entrance  to  France  is  com- 
manded by  the  Fort  de  1'Ecluse,  a  strong  fortress,  with 
batteries  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A  short  distance 
below  this  fort  is  the  Perte  du  Rhone,  where  the  river 
plunges  into  a  deep  chasm,  covered  over  with  massive 
fragments  of  rock  that  have  descended  upon  it  Many  of 
these  have  been  removed  by  the  Sardinian  government,  so 
that  the  cascade  is  not  so  remarkable  as  it  once  was.  At 
this  place  the  Rhone  receives  from  the  right  the  Valserine, 
a  picturesque  stream  flowing  down  from  Mount  Jura.  The 
southerly  course  of  the  river  continues  as  far  as  St  Genii*, 
near  which  it  receives  from  the  south  the  Guicrs,  a  small 
stream  which  separates  Italy  from  France.  At  this  point 
the  Rhone  turns  abruptly  to  the  N.W.,  separating  the 
French  departments  of  Ain  and  Isere,  which  it  continues 
to  divide,  flowing  afterwards  more  towards  the  west,  until 
it  reaches  Lyons;  receiving  during  its  course  the  Ain 


from  the  north,  and  emerging  a  short  distance  above  Lyons  Rboe*. 

from  the  hilly  region  it  hail  been  previously  traversing.  _ 

At  Lyons  the  sluggish,  gently-fluwing  Saone  from  the  nortli 
joins  the  Rhone,  its  muddy  water  being  distinguishable  for 
some  distance  from  the  clearer  river  that  it  joins.  The 
united  stream  has  a  considerable  breadth,  and  flows  nearly 
due  south,  through  a  beautiful  country  studded  with 
villages,  among  rows  of  poplar  and  willow  trees.  It 
separates  the  departments  of  Rhone,  Loire.  Ardeche,  and 
Gard  on  the  right,  from  those  of  lsftre,  Drome,  Vaucluse, 
and  Houches-du- Rhone  on  the  left,  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  two  mouths  in  the  la«t  of  these  depart- 
ments. The  chief  affluents  of  the  Rhone  from  the  right, 
flowing  from  the  Cevennes,  are  the  Doux,  Ardeche,  Ceze, 
and  Gardon,  and  they  are  generally  of  small  size ;  while 
on  the  left  the  river  receives  from  the  Alps  the  larger 
tributaries  Isere,  Drome,  Vigne,  and  Durance.  The  chief 
towns  along  this  part  of  the  Rhone  are  the  ancient  Vienne, 
Valence,  Montelimart,  Orange  (which  gave  a  title  to  the 
illustrious  house  of  Nassau),  and  Avignon,  once  the  place 
of  exile  of  the  Popes.  At  Aries  the  river  divides  into 
the  little  Rhone,  flowing  S.W.,  and  ti  e  main  stream  pur- 
suing a  S.E.  course.  Neither  of  these  channels  is  of  much 
use  for  navigation,  as  their  mouths  arc  obstructed  by  bars ; 
but  vessels  may  enter  by  two  canals,  that  of  Martigues 
from  the  E.,  and  that  of  Beaucaire  from  the  W.  From 
Lyons  to  the  sea  the  Rhone  is  regularly  navigated  by 
steamers,  though  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  the 
shifting  sands  in  the  bed  of  the  river  render  the  progress 


shifting  i 

upwards  difficult.  Above  Lyons  steamers  ply,  but  not  so 
regularly,  on  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Sevssel,  on  the  Swiss 
frontier,  and  on  the  Saone  as  far  a*  Chalons.  The  whole 
length  of  tbe  Rhone  is  about  530  miles,  of  which  350  are 
in  Fra. 


ranee:  the  height  of  its  source  is  5904  feet  above  the 
that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  1142  feet.    The  area 


-  sea, 

watered  by  the  Rhone  and  its 
11.300  square  miles. 

Ruojns,  a  department  of  France,  next  to  that  of  Seine 
the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  E.  by  those  of  Ain  and 
Isere,  S.  and  W.  by  that  of  Loire :  length,  from  N.  to  S, 
60  miles;  greatest  breadth,  28;  area,  1042  square  miles. 
The  western  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  a  pro- 
longation northwards  of  the  Cevennes,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Lyonnais,  Beaujoluis,  and  Charolais  heights. 
This  range  here  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic  ;  for  the  rivers  that  descend  its 
eastern  slope  flow  southwards  by  the  Saone  and  Rhone 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  that  run  down  the 
opposite  side  swell  the  volume  of  water  which  the  Loire 
pours  into  the  Atlantic.  One  of  the  highest  summits  of 
this  chain,  near  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  Tarare,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  4500  feet. 
The  greater  part  of  the  chain  has  a  bare,  steep,  and  rugged 
character,  though  the  mountains  of  Charolais  to  the  north 
have  more  gentle  slopes,  and  are  generally  well  wooded. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaujeu,  in  the  north  of  tbe 
department,  two  branches  diverge  from  the  principal 
range,— one  towards  the  N.E.,  and  the  other  to  the  S.E, 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Azergue  and  Saone.  From 
the  southern  part  of  the  chain,  another  offset,  the  Mont 
d'Or,  stretches  N.E,  and  divides  the  Brcvanne  from  the 
Saone  and  Rhone.  The  mountains  are  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  granitic  and  other  primitive  rocks  ;  the 
country  further  down  belongs  to  the  secondary,  and  that 
along  the  rivers  to  the  tertiary  formation.  Coal  and  copper 
are  the  most  valuable  minerals  of  the  country  ;  both  are 
worked  to  some  extent.  Porphyry,  marble,  sandstone, 
gypsum,  and  potters'  clay  are  also  found  here.  The  de- 
partment is  almost  entirely  watered  by  the  affluents  of  the 
9AO DC  and  Rhone,  which  was  its  eastern  border,  a  very 
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Khubarb.  small  part  only  lying  to  the  west  of  the  hills.  The  toil  is 
v>— for  'he  most  |>art  not  if rtile ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  the 
excellent  cultivation,  the  produce  of  grain  is  not  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.  Potatoes,  however,  are  more  ex- 
tensively produced.  The  most  important  of  the  natural 
productions  of  Rhone  are  its  wines,  many  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed.  The  climate  is  healthy,  hut  from  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  somewhat  colder  than 
other  regions  in  the  same  latitude.  The  extent  of  arable 
land  is  estimated  at  35.3,0(X)  acres,  of  meadows  90,000, 
and  of  vineyards  75,000.  The  forests  are  of  small  extent, 
and  afford  comparatively  little  wood.  Besides  the  crops 
already  mentioned,  pulse,  madder,  millet,  hemp,  and  ti.ix 
are  raised.  The  quantity  of  wine  produced  annually  is 
about  17,000,000  gallons.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  arc 
reared  ;  also  goats  in  the  hilly  regions,  and  many  silk- 
worms. Rhone  contains  about  10,000  horses,  71,000 
homed  cattle,  66,000  sheep,  18,000  goats,  and  14,000  pigs. 
The  annual  value  of  the  coal  worked  is  about  L.8000,  of 
the  copper  L.10,000,  and  that  of  the  produce  of  all  the 
quarries  L.20,000.  It  is  for  manufactures,  however,  that 
the  department  is  chiefly  distinguished.  Lyons  is  for  silk 
fabrics  the  most  celebrated  city  in  Europe  ;  satins,  velvets, 
lace,  shawls,  riband*,  hosiery,  &c,  are  also  made  in  great 
quantities.  Muslin,  hats,  paper,  glass,  hardware,  machinery, 
and  other  articles  are  among  the  manufactures  of  the 
country.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  raw  and  manufactured 
articles,  as  well  as  in  wines,  coal,  timber,  Sec.  Communi- 
cation is  facilitated  by  the  two  navigable  rivers,  by  the 
canal  of  Givors  in  the  south  of  the  department,  and  by  the 
railways  from  Chalons  to  Lyons,  and  from  Lyons  to  St 
Etienne.  The  department  form*  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  and 
contains  a  court  of  appeal  at  Lyons  and  two  inferior  tribunals, 
of  theology,  science,  and  literature,  a  secondary 
ne,  a  lyceum,  normal  seminary,  college,  10 
Its  divisions  arc  as 
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school  of  medicine, 


superior  i 
follows :- 


17 
9 

26 


Pop.  (IMS). 
460.034 
165,957 


129 
130 

209 


623,971 


The  capital  is  Lyons. 

RHUBARB  is  the  root  of  various  species  of  Rheum, 
Nat.  Ord.  Polyt/onace*.  The  rhubarb  of  commerce  is 
obtained  through  various  sources,  and  appears  to  liavc 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  although  much  obscurity 
invests  the  history  of  the  Rha  or  Rheon  of  the  ancient 
Greek  writers,  and  the  rhacoma  of  the  Romans.  These 
names  are  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  the  dried  roots 
of  Rheum  rnnftonticum  of  Linnsus,  which  is  a  native  of 
Thracia,  and  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  part  of  Siberia.  The  rhubarb  root  was  first  introduced 
into  European  pharmacy  by  the  Arabians,  and  was  highly 
valued  by  Avicenna.  The  finer  kinds  of  rhubarb  are 
received  from  Chinese  Tartary  and  possibly  from  Thibet. 
It  finds  its  way  to  Europe  through  Russia;  and  from  the 
fact,  that  the  best  kind  was  formerly  sold  by  the  merchants 
of  Anadoli  or  Anatolia,  it  was  called  Turkey  rhubarb. 
This  sort  is  now  generally  imported  from  Russia  and 
Turkey.  There  is  another  sort,  rather  inferior,  « Inch  is 
called  Canton  or  Kast  Indian  rhubarb,  imported  from 
Canton  or  Singapore.  Of  late,  much  rhubarb  root  has  been 
prepared  in  Europe,  and  i*  either  used  as  a  milder  medicine 
or  for  the  purpose  of  sophisticating  the  finer  foreign  sorts. 
The  town  of  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire  has  long  bein 
famous  for  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  English 
rhubarb,  which  is  the  product  of  lihfum  rhaponlicum ; 
no  other  species  is  found  to  be  of  any  value  medici- 
nally. Within  the  last  few  years  the  petioles  or  leaf-stalks 
of  the  various  species  of  rhubarb  have  become  a  most 


important  staple  of  our  vegetable  markets,  in  consequence 
of  their  agreeable  stibacidity  and  their  succulence,  which 
renders  them  very  useful  and  wholesome  in  tarts  and  other 
forms  of  food.  The  chief  species  of  rhubarb  now  known 
are: — Rheum  palmatum  (Linn.),  supposed  to  yield  the 
Turkey  rhubarb  root ;  it  is  also  cultivated  in  this  country 
as  a  culinary  vegetable.  R.  undulatum  (Linn.)  is  the 
source  of  the  French  rhubarb.  R.  eompaetum  (Linn.)  is 
al*o  cultivated  in  France  for  its  root,  which  is  prepared  to 
imitate  the  foreign  drug.  R.  Emodi  (Wallich)  yields  that 
kind  of  East  Indian  rhubarb  known  in  trade  as  Himalayan  ; 
it  is  also  a  favourite  garden  species.  R.  rhaponlicum 
(Linn.)  is  the  commonest  kind  in  cultivation  in  our  gardens. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  the  leaf-stalks  of  this  species  are 
sent  to  our  markets  every  week  during  the  season,  and 
form  a  cheap  and  refreshing  food  for  all  classes.  The 
roots  also  are  prepared  as  before  stated.  Ten  or  twelve 
other  species  are  known,  and  some  of  them  are  probably  as 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  or  cookery  as  those 
above  mentioned,  but  they  have  not  been  so  well  examined. 

The  quantity  of  rhubarb  root  imported  in  1858  was 
211,117  lb,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  L39,300. 
This  large  quantity  is  entirely  consumed  in  pharmacy,  it 
being  applied  to  no  other  use  than  as  a  mild  aperient 
medicine.  (t.  c.  a.) 

RHUDDLAN,  or  Rhtddlan,  a  parliamentary  borough 
of  N.  Wales,  county  of  Flint,  on  the  Clwyd,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  3  miles  N.N.W.  of  St  Asaph.  It 
was  once  a  large  and  important  place,  but  is  now  distin- 
guished for  little  except  its  ancient  remains ;  it  contains 
only  a  few  streets,  but  is  generally  well  built,  and  has 
several  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Wesleyan  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Melliodists,  Baptists  and  Independents.  The  castle 
of  RhuJdlan  is  a  square  red  stone  edifice,  with  six  massive 
nd  has  little  pretensions  to  architectural 
Its  age  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was  in 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  attacked  and 
by  King  Harold  in  1063.  In  aAer-times  it  was  a 
"much  importance  and  the  scene  of  manv  historical 
Of  the  house  where  Edward  I.  held  in  1283  the 
Parliament  which  secured  the  Welsh  rights  a  portion  still 
( remains,  and  is  marked  bv  an  appropriate  inscription.  It 
was  in  Rhuddlan  that  the  infant  son  of  Edward  I.  was 
acknowledged  Prince  of  Wales,  In  the  civil  war  the  castle 
held  bv  the  royalists,  but  was  taken  by  General  Mytton 
in  1646,  and  soon  after  dismantled.  The  River  Clwyd  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Rhuddlan  for  vessels  of  60  tons.  Pop. 
(18ol)  of  the  borough,  1472  ;  of  the  parish.  3049. 
RHUMB,  and  RHUMHLINE.  See  Navigation. 
RHYME  (Sax.  rim;  Germ,  reim),  in  poetry,  is  the 
consonance  of  sounds  in  the  last  syllable  or  syllables  of 
verses.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called  male  rhyme,  in  the 
latter  female.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Greek  (n6fios, 
«  hich  is  a  palpable  error.  Rhyme,  as  an  accompaniment 
of  verse,  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  to  the  rymours 
of  Normandy,  the  troubadour*  of  Provence,  and  the  min- 
nesingers of  Germany.    (See  PoETitr.) 

RHYTHM,  (Gr.' £ffyu>«,  measure)  is  the  metrical  ar- 
rangement of  speech.    (Sec  RnETORiC.) 

RH  YTHMOMETER,  from  pvdfun,  and  fiirpov,  an  in- 
strument contrived  to  measure  equal  portions  of  sounds  in 
musical  performance,  and  to  mark  the  time,  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  according  to  adjustment  of  the  me- 
chanism. Maelzel's  metronome  is  the  instrument  of  this 
kind  most  generally  in  use,  although  one  more  simple  and 
less  costly  nnjit  easily  be  made.  Diderot,  in  the  fourth 
memoir  of  his  mathematical  works,  suggested  a  musical 
chronometer,  but  added,  "  Le  seul  lion  chronometre  que 
l'on  ptiissc  avoir,  e'est  un  habile  musicicn  qui  ait  du  gout, 
qui  ait  bit  n  lui  la  musiquc  qu'il  doit  fairc  executer,  et  qui 
sache  en  battre  la  mesure."    The  chief  utility  of  a  rhyth- 
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Riann.  mometer  consists  in  the  power  of  fixing  tlie  duration  of 
— -~  lime  which  a  composer  wishes  to  give  to  the  equalized  por- 
tions of  hi*  composition,  as  indicated  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  and  as  marked  by  relative  numerals  affixed  to 
characters  of  musical  notation.  Almost  all  pieces  of  music 
of  classical  importance  arc  now  printed  with  indications  of 
the  metronome  measures  of  time;  and  this  is  a  great 
improvement,  inasmuch  as  before  the  present  century 
we  had  nothing  but  tradition,  and  often  no  tradition  at 
all,  to  guide  us  in  the  conqiarative  slowness  or  quickness 
with  which  the  notes  of  a  musical  composition  were  to  be 
performed.  (o.  f.  g.) 

RIAZAN,  or  Rjazak,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of  Vladimir,  E.  and  S. 
by  that  of  Tambov,  and  W.  by  those  of  Tula  and  Mos> 
cow,  lying  between  N.  Lat.  53,  and  55.  40.,  E.  Long.  38. 
18.  and  41.  30:  length,  from  N.to  S.,  180  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  125  ;  area,  16,454  square  miles.  It  is  in  no  part 
mountainous,  but  the  surface  is  diversified  by  low  hills,  un- 
dulating  champaigns,  rivers  flowing  between  elevated  banks, 
small  forests,  and  clumps  of  trees.  The  Don  and  the  Oka, 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  along  with  their  respective  tribu- 
taries, are  the  chief  rivers  of  the  government  j  the  former 
traversing  for  a  short  distance  its  S.E.  comer,  the  latter 
flowinc  in  a  curve  through  the  central  and  northern  parts 
from  W.  to  E.  Rocky  heights  occur  on  the  banks  of  a  few 
of  the  rivers,  but  the  soil  in  general  is  composed  of  a  thick 
stratum  of  black  mould  of  considerable  fertility.  Stone, 
clav,  marl,  and  lime  are  found  in  some  place*.  North  of 
the'  Oka  the  land  is  low  and  marshy ;  the  climate,  too,  is 
not  so  healthy  as  that  of  the  southern  part.  The  summer 
is  generally  very  hot,  and  the  weather  variable  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  Cultivation  is  extensively  carried  on 
here.  Rinzan  contained  in  1849,  5,161,238  acres  of  arable 
land,  1,019,025  acres  of  meadow  land,  2,508,099  acres  of 
wood,  and  1,056,088  of  waste  land.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  produced  51,217,538  bushels  of  corn,  and 
2,653,563  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  corn  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  domestic  wants,  and  leave  a  surplus  for  exporta- 
tion. Rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  the  kinds  chiefly 
raised.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also  cultivated.  There  are 
many  gardens  and  orchards,  and  culinary  vegetables  arc 
much  attended  to.  Of  live  stock,  the  government  contained 
in  1849,  4H2.095  horses,  366,120  horned  cattle,  603,410 
sheep,  206,832  swine,  and  2817  goats.  A  large  number  of 
bees  is  also  kept.  The  most  important  minerals  obtained 
here  are  ironstone,  freestone,  clay,  marl,  lime,  and  sulphur. 
The  manufactures  are  neither  many  nor  important.  In 
1849  the  total  number  of  factories  was  122,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  10,963.  Among  the  former  there 
were  34  of  leather,  18  of  tallow  and  candle*,  14  of  cloth, 
1 1  of  silk,  1 1  of  glass  and  crystal,  and  5  of  sugar.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  through  Moscow,  except  for  salt, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  The  inha- 
bitants are  nearly  all  Russian*,  and  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  except  5133  Mohammedans,  and  a  few  Protestants, 
Koman  Catholics,  and  Jews.    The  governmeut  U  divided 


Poji.  (tH»). 

JVgorjewak  103,329 

Mlckailov  106,208 

Pronnk   87,088 

rtinsMt   98,223 

 110,301 

 U7.S1G 

1,308,472 


For.  (IMS). 

Itiasan  135,729 

BaiaUk  112.490 

Kuimov  122,652 

"kopln  112.637 

 113,480 

  88,515 

Total  


Itiazan,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  broad  valley  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lebeda  with  the  Trubesch,  an  affluent  of 
the  Oka,  105  miles  S.E.  of  Moscow.  It  has  a  cheerful 
appearance  ;  the  streets  ore  broad,  though  but  ill  paved,  and 
the  house*  in  general  well  built.    In  die  centre  is  a  public 
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garden,  with  a  handsome  kiosk  or  pavilion.  Of  its  twenty 
churches,  one  of  which  is  a  cathedral,  none  are  very  re- 
markable. There  are  also  two  convents,  several  schools, 
and  various  charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  of 
the  place  include  iron,  glass,  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
canvas,  &c.  Riazan  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  and  inclosed 
with  earthen  ramparts  and  palisades.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
civil  governor,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Riazan 
Saraissk.  The  name  of  Riazan  waj  conferred  on  this 
by  Catherine  II.  in  1777,  as  the  former  place  of  that 
had  fallen  into  ruins.  At  that  time  it  had  only  1500  inha- 
bitants, but  now  the  population  is  21,449. 

RIBALTA,  Francisco,  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter, 
was  liorn  at  Castellon  de  Ut  Plana  in  155 1,  and  studied  at 
Valencia.  His  rise  to  eminence  is  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing romantic  anecdote : — Having  succeeded  in  winning 
the  heart  of  his  master's  beautiful  daughter,  he  sought  her 
hand  from  her  father.  The  cruel  reply  was,  that  he  was  too 
great  a  novice  in  his  art  for  such  an  honour.  Determined 
to  remove  this  objection,  he  set  out  to  study  in  Italy,  the 
great  school  of  painting.  Love  stimulated  his  genius  ;  he 
caught  some  of  the  finest  graces  of  Raphael  and  the  Car- 
racci  5  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  he  appeared  at 
his  old  master's  door  in  Valencia,  eager  to  show  his  im- 
proved artistic  skill.  Finding  the  studio  empty,  and  seeing 
an  unfinished  picture  on  the  easel,  he  quickly  completed 
the  piece,  and  withdrew.  The  old  artist,  on  hi*  return,  was 
astonished  to  find  that  a  master-hand  had  been  at  his  paint- 
ing, and  still  more  astonished  when  he  was  told  that  the 
hand  was  Riballa's  [  and  of  course  was  but  too  clad  to  liave 
such  a  promising  painter  for  his  son-in-law.  Ribalta  now 
commenced  to  practise  his  profession  with  great  success. 
His  composition  was  tasteful  and  spirited,  his  drawing  free 
and  grand,  and  his  colour  often  admirable.  He  combined 
the  beauties  of  Domenichino  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo ; 
and  sometimes  imitated  Raphael  so  exquisitely  that  a  pic- 
ture of  his  was  once  mistaken  by  an  Italian  connoisseur  for 
a  work  of  the  great  prince  of  painting.  The  excellence  of 
his  pieces  was  soon  recognised.  Orders  for  religious  pic- 
tures came  pouring  in  upon  him.  During  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  was  busily  engaged  in  adorning  the  churches  and 
convents  throughout  the  country  ;  and  in  162S  he  died,  with 
tlie  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  historical 
painters  of  Spain.  Many  of  Hibalta's  works  still  remain  to 
preserve  his  reputation.  Among  others,  there  are  his  mas- 
terpieces in  the  Collegio  de  Corpus  at  Valencia,  consisting 
of  14  San  Vincente  de  Ferrer  visited  on  his  sick-bed  by  our 
Saviour  and  Saints,"  a  "  Last  Supper,"  a  "  Holy  Family," 
and  a  "  Beata."  There  are  also  "  The  Descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades"  at  Segorbe,  and  a  "  Purgatory"  at  Castellon 
de  la  Plana.  The  picture  of  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross," 
in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
different  great  artists,  was  identified  by  Mr  Ford  to  be  a 
Ribalta. 

li  i  halt  a,  Juan,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1597,  and  studied  painting  under  his  father.  His  artistic 
powers  were  remarkable.  He  was  only  eighteen  when  he 
executed  a  "  Crucifixion,"  which  is  now  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Valencian  Museum.  There  was  no  kind  of  subject 
which  he  did  not  try  with  success.  His  pictures,  both  of 
low  life  and  of  sacred  story,  all  possessed  such  excellence 
that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  his 
father.  In  fact,  he  was  promising  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Spanish  painters,  when  he  was  cut  off  prematurely  in 
1628.    (See  Stirling's  Artitis  of  S/tain.) 

RIBEAUVILLE  (Germ.  RappotUiceiler),  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  at  the  foot  of  a 
beautiful  valley  in  the  Vosgcs,  7  miles  N.  of  Colmar.  On 
a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  town  stand  the  ruins  of  Ribcau- 
pierre  or  Ilappoltstein,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden  ; 
and  on  the  heights  above  is  the  IJc'idaimauer,  or  Pagan 
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Wall,  a  fortification  of  unknown  origin,  consisting  of  un- 
hewn and  uncemented  stones.  The  chief  buildings  in 
the  town  are  a  handsome  church  and  a  town-hall.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  good*  of  various  descriptions. 
Pop.  6525. 

RIBERA,  Josfc  de.  called  by  the  Italians  // Spagnolelto 
("the  Little  Spaniard"),  was  born  at  Xativa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  in  1588.  His  parents  were  poor  ;  but  no  |x>- 
vrrty  could  prevent  him  from  studying  art.  While  he  was 
still  very  young  he  managed  to  place  himself  in  the  school 
of  Francisco  Ribalta.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  found 
in  the  streets  of  Home,  a  ragged  boy,  copying  the  frescoes 
on  the  outside  of  the  public  buildings.  A  benevolent 
cardinal  took  him  into  his  house,  but  the  wayward  "  little 
Spaniard"  soon  returned  to  his  vagrant  habits  of  study.  He 
begged  his  way  to  Parma  and  Modena  to  examine  the 
masterpieces  of  Corcggio.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
|>awned  his  cloak,  and  with  the  money  set  out  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Naples.  Ribera  had  not  long  settled  in  Naples 
before  he  began  to  achieve  great  success.  Assuming  the 
severely  truthful  manner  of  Caravaggio,  he  employed  his 
brush  ou  sacred  subjects  with  striking  effect.  Hi*  stern 
prophets  and  apostle*,  with  their  gaunt  and  shrivelled  faces, 
and  his  tortured  martyrs,  with  their  agonized  features  and 
mutilated  limbs,  soon  rivetted  the  public  attention,  and  pro- 
cured him  many  patrons.  An  admiring  picture-dealer  gave 
him  the  hand  of  his  lovely  and  well-dowered  daughter. 
The  viceroy  Don  Pedro  Giron  made  him  the  court  |winter, 
with  a  handsome  salary.    There  was  scarcely  one  of  his    tory  the 


i-girt  St  Jeromes  and  his  arrow-pierced  St  ! 
which  did  not  find  a  ready  purcluser  among  the 
churchmen.  He  rapidly  rose  towards  ihe  highest  rank  of 
Neapolitan  artists.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
stratagems  to  accelerate  his  promotion.  Forming  a 
spiracv  with  two  other  unprincipled  painters,  he  employed 
every  malicious  art  to  force  his  rivals  off  the  field.  D'Ar- 
pino,  Guido,  Gessi,  and  Domenichino  were  all  in  turn 
driven  from  the  city,  and  not  until  his  accomplices  had  died 
did  he  cease  to  cheat  and  bully  for  pre-eminence.  The 
iniquitous  life  of  Ribera  is  said  to  have  come  to  a  dismal 
close.  In  the  midst  of  the  hey-day  of  his  opdence  and 
fame  his  daughter  was  seduced  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria. 
The  proud  painter,  broken  down  with  shame,  hid  his  head 
in  privacy.  At  length  one  day  he  disappeared  from  his 
house,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  Ribera's  pictures  arc 
in  great  repute,  especially  among  the  Spaniards  and  Ita- 
lians. In  Italy  his  best  works  are  to  be  found  at  Naples 
and  include  "  St  Jerome  startled  by  the  I^ast  Trump," 
"  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs,"  "  The  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,"  '•  The  Twelve  Apostles,"  "  Moses  and  Elias,"  and 
"  The  Last  Supper."  In  Spain  he  is  chiefly  known  by  the 
following  pictures  in  the  museum  at  Madrid  : — '*  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Bartholomew,"  "  Jacob's  Ladder,"  "  Prome- 
theus," "  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,"  "  Ixion  on  the 
Wheel,"  and  a  "  Dead  Christ  lamented."  (See  Stirling's 
Artists  of  S/tain,  and  Lanzi's  History  of  Painting.) 

RICAHDO,  David,  the  most  distinguished  political 
economist  since  Adam  Smith,  was  the  third  of  a  numerous 
family,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  London  on  the  19th  of 
April  1772.  His  father,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  settled  in  this  country  early  in  life.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  talents  and  the  strictest 
integrity ;  and  having  become  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, he  acquired  a  respectable  fortune,  and  possessed 
considerable  influence  in  his  circle-  David  was  destined 
for  the  same  line  of  business  as  his  father  ;  and  received, 
•rtly  in  England  and  partly  at  a  school  in  Holland,  where 

ually  given 
profession. 
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Classical  learning  formed  no  part  of  his  earlv  instruction. 
He  began  to  be  confidentially  employed  by  his  father  in 
the  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Neither  then,  however,  nor  at  any 
subsequent  period,  was  he  wholly  engrossed  by  the  com- 
binations and  details  of  his  profession.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  evinced  a  taste  for  abstract  and  general  reasoning, 
and  manifested  that  determination  to  probe  every  subject 
of  interest  to  the  bottom,  and  to  form  his  opinion  upon  it 
according  to  the  conviction  of  his  mind,  which  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  character. 

Mr  Ricardo,  senior,  had  been  accustomed  to  subscribe 
without  investigation  to  the  opinions  of  his  ancestors  on  all 

3uestions  connected  with  religion  and  politics,  and  he  was 
esirous  that  his  children  should  do  the  same.  But  this 
system  of  passive  obedience  ami  blind  submission  to  the 
dictates  of  authority  was  quite  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  young  Ricardo,  who,  though  he  did  not  fail  to  testify 
the  sincerest  affection  and  respect  for  his  father,  found 
reason  to  differ  from  him  on  many  important  points,  and 
even  to  secede  from  the  Hebrew  faith. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  and  shortly  after  he  attained 
the  age  of  majority,  Ricardo  formed  a  matrimonial  union 
productive  of  much  domestic  happiness.  But  his 
being  disapproved  of  by  his  father,  it  oc 
change  in  his  religion,  a 
thus  thrown  wholly  on  his  own  resoi 
business  for  himself.  At  this 
oldest  and 

Stock  Exchange  gave  a  striking'  proof  of  the  high 
entertained  by  them  for  his  talent*  and  the  integrity  of 
his  character,  by  voluntarily  coming  Ibrward  to  support 
him  in  his  undertakings.  His  success  exceeded  the  most 
of  his  friends,  and  in  a  lew  years  he 


resided  two  years,  such  an  education  as  is  usual  I 
to  young  men  intended  for  the 


"The  talent  for  obtaining  wealth,"  says  a 
of  Ricardo'*,  from  whose  interesting  account  of  his  life  we 
have  borrowed  these  particulars,  "  is  not  held  in  much  esti- 
mation ;  but  perhaps  in  nothing  did  Ricardo  more  evince 
his  extraordinary  powers  than  he  did  in  his  business.  His 
complete  knowledge  of  all  its  intricacies;  his  surprising 
quickness  at  figures  and  calculation  j  his  capability  of  get- 
ting through,  without  any  apparent  exertion,  the  immense 
transactions  in  which  he  was  concerned  ;  his  coolness  and 
judgment,  combined  certainly  with  (fur  him)  a  fortunate 
tissue  of  public  events,  enabled  him  to  leave  all  his  con- 
temporaries at  the  Stock  Exchange  far  behind,  and  to  raise 
himself  infinitely  higher,  not  only  in  fortune,  but  in  general 
character  and  estimation,  than  any  man  had  ever  done  be- 
fore in  that  house.  Such  was  the  impression  which  these 
qualities  liad  made  on  his  competitors  that  several  of  the 
most  discerning  among  them,  long  before  he  had  emerged 
into  public  notoriety,  prognosticated,  in  their  admiration, 
that  he  would  live  to  till  some  of  the  highest  stations  in  die 
state."1 

According  as  his  solicitude  about  his  success  in  life  de- 
clined, Ricardo  began  to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  his 
time  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuit*.  When  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  he  began  to  study  some  branches  of 
mathematical  science,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  He  fitted  up  a  laboratory, 
funned  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Geological  Society.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  he  never  entered  warmly  into  the  investigation 
of  these  sciences.    They  were  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar 

entirely  as 
to  the  more  congenial  study 

his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
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of  political  economy, 
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Rloudo.  WealUi  of  Nation*  in  1799,  while  on  a  visit  to  Bath.  He 

 — '  "as  highly  gratified  by  its  perusal ;  and  it  is  most  probable 

that  the  inquiries  about  which  it  is  conversant  continued 
henceforth  to  occupy  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention, 
tltough  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  spare  time  be- 
came almost  exclusively  occupied  with  their  study. 

Ricardo  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  in  1809. 
The  rise  in  the  market-price  of  bullion,  and  the  fall  of  the 
exchange  which  had  taken  place  that  year,  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Kicardo  applied  himself  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject ;  and  the  studies  in  which  he  had 
been  latterly  engaged,  combined  with  the  experience 
derived  from  his  monied  transaction*,  enabled  him  not 
only  to  perceive  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomena  in 
question,  but  to  trace  and  exhibit  its  practical  bearing 
and  effect.  When  he  began  this  investigation,  he  had 
no  intention  of  laying  the  result  of  his  researches  be- 
fore the  public.  But  having  shown  his  manuscript  to 
Mr  Perry,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  him,  though  not  with- 
out considerable  difficulty,  to  consent  to  its  publication,  in 
the  shape  of  letters,  in  that  journal.  The  first  of  these 
appeared  on  the  6th  of  September  1809.  They  made 
a  considerable  impression,  and  elicited  various  answers. 


An  appendix  added  to  it  has  some  acute  observations  on  cer- 
tain disputed  questions  in  the  theory  of  exchange ;  and  it 
also  contains  the  first  germ  of  the  original  idea  of  making 
bank-notes  exchangeable  for  bars  of  gold  bullion. 

Among  those  who  entered  the  lists  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  laid  down  and  the  practical  measures  suggested 
in  this  tract,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  a 
prominent  place  is  due  to  Mr  Bosanquet.  This  gentleman 
had  great  experience  as  a  merchant ;  and  as  he  professed 
that  the  statements  in  his  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Bullion  Report,  which  are  completely  at  variance  with 
those  in  the  latter,  were  the  result  of  a  careful  examination 
of  the  theoretical  opinions  of  the  committee  by  the  test  of 
fact  and  experiment,  they  were  well  calculated  to  make,  and 
did  make,  a  very  considerable  impression.  The  triumph  of 
Bosanquet  and  his  friends  was,  however,  of  very  short  dura- 
Ricardodid  not  hesitate  to  attack  this  formidable  ad- 


This  success,  and  the  increasing  interest  of  the  subject,  in 
duced  him  to  submit  his  opinions  upon  it  to  the  judg 


ground,  and 
"  the 


ment  of  the  public,  in  a  more  enlarged  and 
form,  in  the  celebrated  tract  entitled  The  High'  Ih-ice  of 
Bullion  a  Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Banh- Notes,  which 
led  the  way  in  the  far-famed  bullion  controversy.    It  issued 


of  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  is  believed  to  have  had  no 


In  this  tract  Ricardo  showed  that  redundancy  and  de- 
ficiency of  currency  are  only  relative  terms  ;  and  that  so 
long  as  the  currency  of  a  particular  country  consists  exclu- 
sively of  gold  and  silver  coins,  or  of  paper  convertible  into 
them,  it  is  impossible  that  its  value  should  either  rise  above 
or  fall  below  the  value  of  the  currencies  of  other  countries 
by  a  greater  sum  than  will  suffice  to  defray  the  expense  of 
importing  foreign  coin  or  bullion  if  the  currency  be  de- 
ficient, or  of  exporting  a  portion  of  the  existing  supply  if  it 
be  redundant.  But  when  a  country  issues  inconvertible 
paper-notes,  as  was  then  the  case  in  England,  they  cannot 
be  exported  to  other  countries  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
relatively  redundant  at  home  ;  and  whenever,  therefore,  the 
exchange  with  foreign  states  is  depressed  below,  or  the  price 
of  bullion  rises  above  its  mint  price,  more  than  the  expense 
of  sending  coin  or  bullion  abroad,  it  is  a  conclusive  proof  that 
too  much  paper  has  been  issued,  and  that  its  value  is  de/rrc- 
ciatedfrom  excess.  The  principles  which  pervade  the  report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  arc  substantially  the  same  with 
those  established  by  Kicardo  in  this  pamphlet.  But  the 
more  comprehensive  and  popular  manner  in  which  they  arc 
illustrated  in  the  report,  and  their  being  recommended  by 
a  committee  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  gave  them  a  weight  and  authority 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  though 
the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  some,  and  the  interested, 
and  therefore  determined  opposition  of  others,  prevented 
lor  a  while  the  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
Kicardo  and  the  committee  for  restoring  the  currency  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  they  have  since  been  carried  into 
full  effect ;  and  afford  one  of  the  most  memorable  and 
encouraging  examples  in  the  hUtory  of  the  country  of 
the  triumph  of  principle  over  selfishness,  sophistry,  and 
error. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  tract  is  the  most  valuable,  almost 


haps  trie  best  controversial  essay  t 
on  any  disputed  question  of  political 
pamphlet  Ricardo  met  Bosanquet  on  his  i 
overthrew  him  with  his  own  weapons.    He  < 
proofs  which  the  latter  had  brought  forward  of  the  pre- 
1 1  l  j  t  ■- 1   ]  i  a . | ' :i.  i In.  t w^x^n  (1)6         s^ftlj^d  in  hid  o^r  w 

the  theory  laid  down  in  the  Bullion  Report  ;Pand  showed 
that  Bosanquet  had  either  mistaken  the  cases  by  which  he 
proposed  to  test  the  theory,  or  that  the  discrepancy  was 
apparent  only,  and  was  entirely  a  consequence  of  his  in- 
ability to  apply  the  principle,  and  not  of  any  deficiency  in 
the  principle  itself.  The  victory  of  Ricardo  was  perfect  and 
complete ;  and  the  elaborate  errors  and  mis-statements  of 
Bosanquet  served  only,  in  the  language  of  Dr  Copleston, 
"to  illustrate  the  abilities  of  the  writer  who  stepped  for- 
ward to  vindicate  the  truth."' 

This  tract  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  ascendancy 
which  those  who  possess  a  knowledge  both  of  principle 
and  practice  have  over  those  familiar  only  with  the  lat- 
ter. And  though  the  interest  of  the  question  which  gave 
rise  to  it  Ik*  now  subsided,  it  will  always  be  read  with 
delight  hy  such  as  are  not  insensible  of  the  high  gratifica- 
tion which  all  ingenuous  minds  must  feel  in  observing 
the  ease  with  which  a  superior  intellect  clears  away  the 
irrelevant  matter  with  which  a  question  has  been  design- 
edly embarrassed,  reduces  false  facts  to  their  just  value, 
and  traces  and  exhibits  the  constant  operation  of  the  same 
general  principle  through  all  the  mazy  intricacies  of  prac- 
tical detail. 

The  merit  of  these  pamphlets  was  duly  appreciated,  and 
Ricardo's  society  was  in  consequence  courted  by  men  of 
the  first  eminence  and  consideration,  who  were  not  less 
delighted  with  his  modesty,  and  the  mildness  and  amenity 
of  his  manners,  than  with  the  reach  and  vigour  of  his  un- 
derstanding. It  was  at  this  period  that  he  formed  that  in- 
timacy with  Mr  Malthus  and  Mr  Mill,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  British  India,  which  ended  only  with  his  life. 
To  Mill  he  was  particularly  attached  ;  and  he  always  felt 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  how  much  he  owed  io  his 
Iriendship. 

Ricardo's  next  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1815, 
during  the  discussions  on  the  bill  afterwards  passed  into 
a  law,  for  raising  the  limit  at  which  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  should  be  permitted  to  80s.  Malthus  and  a 
"  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford  "  (Mr,  afterwards 
Sir  Edward,  We»t),  had  in  two  able  pamphlets,  published 
at  die  same  moment,  developed  the  real  nature, 
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origin,  and  causes  of  rent.1  But  neither  of  them  per- 
ceived the  real  value  and  importance  of  the  principles  which 
he  had  established.  This  was  reserved  for  Mr  Kicardo,  w  ho, 
in  his  Etsay  on  the  lnjlumct  of  a  Low  Price  of  f'orn  on  the 
Profits  of  Stock,  litumd  the  effect  of  that  increase  in  the 
price  of  raw  produce,  which  always  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  on  wages  and  profits ;  and  founded  a  cogent 
argument  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  corn-trade  on  the 
very  principles  from  which  Malthas  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  show  the  propriety  of  subjecting  it  to  fresh  restrictions. 

In  1816  Kicardo  published  his  Proposal*  for  an  Econo- 
mical and  Secure  Currency,  with  Observations  on  the  Pro- 
jit*  of  the  Bank  of  Enyland.  In  this  pamphlet  he  exa- 
mined the  circumstances  which  determine  the  value  of 
money,  both  w  hen  all  individuals  have  the  power  to  supply 
it,  and  when  that  power  is  restricted  and  placed  under  a 
monopoly  ;  and  he  showed  that  in  the  former  case  its  value 
depends,  like  that  of  all  freely-supplied  articles,  on  its  cost, 
while  in  the  latter  its  value  is  quite  unaffected  by  that  cir- 
cumstance, and  depends  entirely  on  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  issued  compared  with  the  demand.  This  is  a 
principle  of  great  importance ;  for  it  shows  that  intrinsic 
worth  is  not  necessary  to  a  currency,  and  that,  provided 
the  supply  of  p*|>er-note*  declared  to  be  legal  tender  be 
sufficiently  limited,  their  value  may  be  maintained  on  a  par 
with  that  of  gold,  or  raised  to  any  higher  level.  If,  there- 
fore, it  were  practicable  to  devise  a  plnn  for  preserving 
the  value  of  paper  on  a  level  with  gold,  without  making 
it  convertible  into  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  the 
whole  expense  attending  the  use  of  a  metallic  currency 
would  be  saved.  To  effect  this  object,  Uicardo  proposed 
that  bank-notes,  instead  of  being  made  exchangeable  lor 
gold  coins,  should  be  made  exchangeable  for  bars  of  gold 
bullion  of  the  standard  weight  and  purity.  This  device 
was  obviously  calculated  to  cluck  the  over-issue  of  paper 
quite  as  effectually  as  it  is  checked  by  making  it  con- 
vertible into  coin  ;  while,  as  the  bars  could  not  be  used 
as  currency,  it  prevented  any  gold  from  getting  into  circu- 
lation, and  saved  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  coins.  Kicardo'*  proposal  was  recommended 
by  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  ap- 
pointed in  1819  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  Hank  of 
England  resuming  cash  payments,  and  was  adopted  in  the 
bill  for  their  resumption  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  it  required  tliat  the  place  of  sovereigns 
should  In:  filled  with  L.l  notes,  the  forgery  of  the  latter 
began  to  be  extensively  carried  on  ;  and  it  was  judged 
better  to  incur  the  expense  of  recurring  to  and  keeping  up 
a  mixed  currency,  than  to  continue  a  plan  which,  though 
productive  of  a  large  saving,  held  out  an  all  but  irresistible 
temptation  to  crime. 

In  181?  Kicardo  published  his  great  work  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.  This  was  a 
step  which  he  did  not  take  without  much  hesitation.  He 
was  not,  and  did  not  affect  to  be,  insensible  of  the  value  of 
literary  and  philosophical  reputation,  but  his  modesty  al- 
ways led  him  to  undervalue  his  own  powers;  and  having 
already  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  celebrity  as  a  writer 
on  currency,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  what  he  already  pos- 
sessed by  attempting  to  gain  more.  Ultimately,  however, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to 
allow  his  work  to  be  sent  to  press.  Its  appearance  forms 
a  new  a-ra  in  the  history  of  political  science.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  it  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  certainly  is  the  most  original  and  prufound  work  that 
i  political  economy.    Hut  the  brevity  with 


which  he  ha*  stated  some  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  the  few- 
ness of  his  illustrations,  and  the  mathematical  cast  of  his 
reasonings,  are  apt  to  repel  ordinary  readers,  and  give  no 
appearance  of  obscurity  to  the  work.  But  those  w  ho  study- 
it  with  the  attention  which  it  so  well  deserve*  will  find 
that  it  is  eminently  logical.  And  the  |iowers  of  mind  dis- 
played in  its  investigations,  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
most  abstruse  and  difficult  questions  are  unravelled,  the 
sagacity  evinced  in  tracing  the  operation  of  general  prin- 
ciples, in  disentangling  them  from  such  as  are  of  a  second- 
ary or  accidental  nature,  and  in  |>crceiving  and  estimating 
their  remotest  consequence*,  have  rarely  been  surpassed, 
and  will  for  ever  secure  the  name  of  Kicardo  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  list  of  profound  thinkers,  and  of  the  discoverers 
of  useful  truths. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  article  Political  Economy 
a  pretty  full  account  of  the  leading  principles  advanced  by 
Kicardo,  and  of  his  most  material  conclusions.  It  is  to  he 
regretted  that  he  relied  too  much  on  theoretical  reasonings, 
without  making  sufficient  allowance  li.r  the  circumstances 
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natural  to  and  inherent  in  society,  which  either  counteract 
or  materially  modify  some  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
laid  the  greatest  stress.  But  despite  the  errors  into 
which  he  thu*  necess-irily  fell,  his  work  is  of  the  highest 
value.  It  is  the  first  in  which  we  find  an  analysis  and 
generally  just  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine the  distribution  of  w  ealth  among  the  various  rank* 
and  orders  of  society,  and  which  govern  their  apparently 
conflicting  but  really  harmonious  relations.  Since  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Kicardo'*  work  the  whole  face  of  the  science 
has  been  changed,  not  merely  by  his  numerous  discovt  rn  s, 
and  the  new  lights  which  he  struck  out  in  every  <h  part- 
but  by  the  closer  and  more  analytical  methud  of 
which  he  introduced.  In  this'  respect  there  is 
yet,  no  doubt,  much  room  for  improvement ;  but  any  one 
who  compares  the  economical  writings  of  the  last  thirty 
years  with  those  current  More  Kicardo'*  work  made  It* ap- 
pearance will  be  satisfied  that  there  is  now  much  less  of  loose 
generalization,  and  more  regard  to  science  and  principle. 
The  practical  considerations  which  Kicardo  too  much 
neglected  have  had  their  influence  ascertained  by  sub- 
sequent inquirers  ;  and  his  doctrines  having  been  properly 
modified,  and  made  applicable  to  the  exigencies  oi  society, 
have  acquired  a  high  practical  as  well  us  theoretical  value. 

Previously  to  the  publication  of  his  Principles,  Kicardo 
had  retired  from  business,  possessed  of  a  large  fortune, 
acquired  with  the  universal  respect  and  esteem  of  his  com- 
petitors. He  afterwards  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mers at  Gatcnmb  Park,  an  estate  which  he  had  puichascd 
Gloucestershire.    But  he  did  not  retire  from  the  bustle 
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mere  enjoyment 
att/ue  desidia  bonum 
in  view  ;  and  w  hile 
when  in  the  country,  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  interesting  science  of  which  be  was  now  con- 
fessedly at  the  head,  he  determined  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
his  usefulness  by  entering  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1819  he  took  his  seat  as  member  for  Portarlington.  His 
diffidence  had,  however,  nearly  deprived  the  country  of 
the  important  services  which  he  rendered  in  this  situa- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  dated  the  7th  of 
April  1819,  he  says: — "You  will  have  seen  that  I  have 
taken  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Common*.  I  fear  that  I 
shall  be  of  little  use  there.  I  have  twice  attempted  to 
speak;  but  I  proceeded  in  the  most  embarrassed  manner, 
and  I  have  no  hope  of  conquering  the  alarm  with  which  I 


1  Thorn  was  little  that  was  new  in  cither  of  these  pnmphlet*  ;  the.  origin,  nature,  nnrt  cnu>n  of  rent  having  been  quite  aa  well, 
or  better,  explained  in  a  pamphlet  by  l>r  Anderson,  the  editor  of  the  iUt.  published  in  1""7  (Imjuir)  inn.  l4<  A'u(«e«  of  iht  CVru- 
Lau-$).  and  in  hi>  Ayruullural  Kurtaihnu,  published  in  lbOl.  Bat  the  investigations  and  di>co»ene»  of  Anderson  did  not  attract  any 
attention,  and  were,  indeed,  totally  forgotten;  so  that  it  was  necessary  the  theory  of  rent  shoufd  be  rc-.tated  (nil  said 
been  re-diKovered;,  to  make  it  be  i  ' 
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am  assailed  the  moment  I  hear  the  sound  of  mv  own 
'  voire."  And  in  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated  the 
22d  of  June  lSli),  he  says;  "  I  thank  you  for  vour  endea- 
vour* to  inspire  nie  with  confidence  on  the  occasion  of  my 
addressing  the  House.  Their  indulgent  reception  of  me 
has  in  some  degree  made  the  task  of  speaking  more  cosy  to 
me  ;  hut  there  are  yet  so  many  formidable  obstacles  to  my 
success,  and  some,  I  fear,  of  a  nature  nearly  insurmount- 
able, that  I  apprehend  it  will  be  wisdom  and  sound  discre- 
tion in  me  to  content  myself  with  giving  silent  votes."  For- 
tunately lie  did  not  adopt  this  resolution.  The  difficulties 
with  which  he  hud  at  first  to  struggle,  and  his  diffidence  in 
himself,  gradually  subsided  ;  while  the  mildness  of  his  man- 
ners his  mastery  over  the  subjects  on  which  he  spoke,  and 
his  undoubted  integrity,  speedily  secured  him  a  very  ex- 
tensive influence  both  in  the  House  and  the  country,  and 
gave  great  weight  and  authority  to  his  opinions. 

Kicardo  was  not  one  of  those  who  make  speeches  to  suit 
the  ephemeral  circumstances  and  politics  of  the  dav.  He 
spoke  only  from  principle,  and  with  a  fixed  resolution  not 
to  diverge  in  any  degree  from  the  path  which  it  pointed 
out;  he  neither  cnn«*aled  nor  modified  opinions  lor 
the  pur|Hi*e  of  conciliating  the  favour,  or  of  disarming 
the  prejudices  or  hostility,  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  ;  nor 
diil  lie  ever  make  a  speech  or  give  a  vote  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  founded  on  just  principles,  and  calculated  to 
promote  the  lasting  interests  of  the  public.  Trained  to 
habitsof  profound  thinking,  independent  in  hisfortuneand  in- 
flexible in  his  principles,  Kicardo  hail  nothing  in  common  with 
mere  party  politicians.  The  public  good  was  the  grand  ob- 
jpet  of  his  parliamentary  exertions;  and  he  laboured  to  pro- 
mote it  not  by  engaging  in  party  combinations,  but  by  sup- 
porting the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  classes,  and  by  unfolding 
the  true  sources  of  national  wealth  and  general  prosperity. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public  opinion 
respecting  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, since  the  period  when  Kicardo  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  as  complete  as  it  is  gratifying.  The 
most  enlarged  views  are  now  supported  hy  the  leading 
members  of  both  Houses.  The  protective  system  has  no 
longer  a  single  parliamentary  supporter  of  eminence.  All 
are  now  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  founded  on  vicious  prin- 
ciples ;  that  it  has  retarded  the  progress  of  those  nations  hy 
«lmm  it  has  been  adopted  ;  and  that  it  is  sound  policy  to 
admit  the  freest  competition  in  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
to  deal  tairly  and  liberally  with  all  the  world.  The  writings 
and  speeches  of  Kicardo  Contributed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
to  accomplish  this  salutary  and  desirable  change.  As  he  was 
known  to  be  a  master  of  economical  science,  his  opinion,  from 
the  moment  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  was  re- 
ferred to  on  all  important  occasions ;'  and  he  acquired  a  con- 
stant accession  of  influence  and  consideration,  according  as 
experience  served  to  render  the  House  and  the  country  better 
acquainted  with  his  talents  and  his  singleness  of  purpose. 

In  1820  he  contributed  an  article  on  the  Fcnwno  .Sys- 
tem for  the  RncijclnfHtdia  liritanniea.  He  was  a  decided 
friend  to  the  plan  tor  raising  the  supplies  for  a  war  within 
the  year,  hy  an  equivalent  increase  of  taxation  ;  and  he  was 
also  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  both  expedient  and  practi- 
cable to  pnv  off  the  public  debt  hv  an  assessment  on  capital. 
In  this  article  he  bus  endeavoured,  it  not  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, at  least  with  considerable  ingtnuity,  to  defend  both 
projects  from  the  objection*  commonly  urged  against  them. 

In  1*22,  during  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  corn  laws,  Kicardo  published  his  pamphlet  on 
Protection  to  Agriculture,  This  is  the  best  of  all  his 
ilets,  and  is  indeed  a  cfitf-d'tturre.  The  questions 
remunerating  price,  the  iuflu.  nee  of  a  low  and 


high  value  of  corn  on  wages  and  profits,  the  effects  of  taxa- 
tion on  agriculture  and  manufactures,  ami  many  other  topics 
of  equal  difficulty  and  interest,  are  all  discussed  in  the  short 
compass  of  eighty  or  ninety  pages,  with  a  precision  nnd 
clearness  that  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  Had 
he  never  written  anything  else,  this  pamphlet  would  have 
placed  Kicardo  in  the  first  rank  of  political  economists. 

Though  not  robust,  Kicardo'*  constitution  was  apparently 
good,  anil  hi*  health  such  as  to  promise  a  long  lite  of  use- 
fulness. He  had  indeed  been  subject  for  several  years  to 
an  affection  in  one  of  his  ears ;  but  as  it  had  not  given 
him  any  serious  inconvenience,  he  paid  it  but  little  atten- 
tion. When  he  retired  to  his  scat  in  Gloucestershire,  sub- 
sequently to  the  close  of  the  session  ot  1N23,  he  was  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  spirits  ;  and  beside*  completing  a  tract, 
containing  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank, 
he  had  engaged,  with  his  usual  ardour,  in  profound  and 
elaborate  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  value.  But 
he  was  not  destined  to  bring  these  inquiries  to  a  close !  In 
the  beginning  of  September  he  was  suddenly  seized  w  ith  a 
violent  |>ain  in  the  diseased  ear ;  the  symptoms  were  not, 
however,  considered  unfavourable;  and  the  breaking  of  an 
imposthume  that  had  Ibrmed  within  the  ear  contributed 
greatly  to  his  relief.  But  the  amendment  was  only  transi- 
tory ;  within  two  days  inflammation  re-commenced  ;  and 
after  a  period  of  indescribable  agony,  pressure  on  the  brain 
ensued,  which  produced  a  stupor  that  continued  until  death 
terminated  his  sufferings  on  the  1 1  th  of  September,  in  his 
fiftv-secoiid  year. 

In  private  life  Kicardo  wa*  most  amiable.  He  was  a 
kind  and  indulgent  father  and  husband,  and  an 
I  friend.  No  man  could  be 
every  species  of  artifice  and  pretension, 
,  plain,  and  unassuming.  He  was  particularly  (bud 
of  assembling  intelligent  men  around  him,  and  of  con- 
versing in  the  most  unrestrained  manner  on  all  topics  of 
interest,  but  more  especially  on  those  connected  with  his 
lavourite  science.  He  wa*  always  ready  to  give  way  to 
others,  and  never  discovered  the  least  impatience  to  speak  ; 
but  when  he  did  speak,  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  his  perfect  candour,  and 
his  peculiar  talent  for  resolving  a  question  into  its  elements, 
and  for  -cuing  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  subject  in 
the  clearest  point  of  view,  arrested  the  attention  of  every 
one,  and  delighted  all  who  heard  him.  He  never  entered 
into  an  argument,  whether  in  public  or  private,  for  the  sake 
of  displaying  ingenuity,  baffling  an  opponent,  or  gaining  a 
victory.  The  discovery  of  truth  was  his  exclusive  object. 
He  was  ever  open  to  conviction  ;  and  if  he  were  satisfied 
that  he  had  either  advanced  or  supported  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion, he  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  to 
caution  others  against  it. 

Few  men  have  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  Ricardo 
the  talent  of  speaking  and  conversing  with  clearness  and 
facility  on  the  abstrusest  topics.  In  this  respect  his  speeches 
were  greatly  superior  to  his  publications.  The  latter  can- 
not be  readily  understood  and  followed  without  considerable 
attention  ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  ease  and  felicity 
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with  which  he  illustrated  and  explained  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  political  economy,  both  in  private  conversation 
and  in  his  speeches.  Without  being  forcible,  his  style  of 
speaking  was  easy,  fluent,  and  agreeable.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  take  him  off  his  guard.  To  tho<e  who  were  not 
familiar  with  his  speculations,  some  ol  his  p  's.tions  were 
apt  to  appear  paradoxical ;  but  the  paradox  was  only  in  ap- 
pearance. He  seldom  advanced  an  opininn  on  uhich  he 
had  not  deeply  reflected, and  without  examining  it  in  every 
point  of  view.    And  the  readiness  with  which  he  met  ami 


1  Mr  Ricardo  made  tho  first  of  111*  prominent  »pn*ar«nee«  on  lb»  2 1th  of  May  IS  19,  in  the  debute  on  the  resolution*  proposed  by  Mr  (Sir 
Robert)  Peal  respecting  tbe  resumption  of  cash  payments.    He  did  not  ri»*i  until  lie  was  loudly  called  upon  from       shies  of  the  llotur. 
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Klenot.  overthrew  the  most  specious  objections  that  (lie  ablest  men 
—  in  the  House  could  state  to  his  doctrines,  is  the  best  proof 
of  their  correctness,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his  under- 
standing. That  there  were  greater  orators,  and  men  of 
more  varied  and  general  acquirements,  in  Parliament  than 
Ricardo,  we  readily  allow ;  but  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  in 
point  of  deep,  clear,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  he  had 
no  inferiors,  and  very  few,  if  any  equals,  either  in  Parlia- 
ment or  the  country. 

Hicardo  was  not  less  generous  than  intelligent ;  he  was 
never  slow  to  come  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the 
distressed  ;  and  while  he  contributed  to  almost  every-  cha- 
ritable institution  in  the  metropolis,  he  supported  at  his  own 
ex|>en9e  an  alms-house  for  the  poor.and  two  school*  fur  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  in  the  vicinity  of  his  seat  in  the  country. 

Besides  the  publications  previously  enumerated,  Ricardo 
left  one  or  two  manuscripts.  Among  others,  a  Plan  for 
the  Establishment  of  a  National  Bank  was  found  in  a 
finished  state,  and  has  since  been  published.  He  also  left 
Notes  on  Malthus's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  con- 
taining a  vindication  of  his  own  doctrines  from  the  objec- 
tions of  Malthas,  and  showing  the  mistakes  into  which  he 
conceived  the  latter  had  fallen. 

Though  not  properly  belonging  to  the  Whig  party,  Ri- 
cardo  voted  almost  uniformly  with  them.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  many  advantages  would  result  from 
giving  the  people  a  greater  influence  over  the  choice  of 
their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  they 
then  possessed ;  and  he  was  so  far  a  friend  to  the  system  of 
the  radical  reformers  as  to  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
an  of  voting  by  ballot,  which  he  considered  as  the  best 
not  the  only  means  for  securing  the  mass  of  the  electors 
against  improper  solicitations,  and  for  enabling  them  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  candidates  whom  they  really  approved,  lie 
did  not,  Iwwever,  agree  with  the  radical  reformers  in  their 
plan  of  universal  suffrage :  he  thought  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  given  to  all  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of 
property  ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  while  it  would  be  a 
very  hazardous  experiment,  no  practical  good  would  result 
from  giving  the  franchise  indiscriminately  to  all. 

When  the  circumstances  under  which  Kicardo  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  are  brought  under  view,  and  when  it 
is  also  recollected  that  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one. 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  very  few  men  have  achieved  so 
much.  His  industry  was  as  remarkable  as  his  sagacity  and 
his  candour. 

"  The  history  of  Kicardo,"  to  use  the  words  of  his  friend 
Mill,  "  holds  out  a  bright  and  inspiring  example.  Ricardo 
had  everything  to  do  for  himself,  and  he  did  everything. 
Let  not  the  generous  youth,  whose  aspirations  arc  higher 
than  his  circumstances  despair  of  attaining  either  the  high- 
est intellectual  excellence,  or  the  highest  influence  on  the 
welfare  of  his  species,  when  he  recollects  in  what  circum- 
stances Ricardo  opened  and  in  what  he  closed  his  memor- 
able life.  He  had  his  fortune  to  make,  his  mind  to  form  ; 
he  had  even  his  education  to  commence  and  conduct.  In 
a  field  of  the  most  intense  competition  he  realized  a  large 
fortune,  w  ith  the  universal  esteem  and  affection  of  those 
who  could  best  judge  of  the  honour  and  purity  of  his  acts. 
Amid  this  scene  of  active  exertion  and  practical  detail,  he 
cultivated  and  he  acquired  habits  of  intense  and  patient  and 
comprehensive  thinking,  such  as  have  been  rarely  equalled 
and  never  excelled." 

The  works  of  Ricardo  have  been  collected  and  published, 
with  a  notice  of  his  life,  in  an  8vo  volume,  by  the  author  of 
this  article.  ( j.  a.  M.) 

RICAUT,  or  Rycact,  Slit  Paul,  an  English  traveller 
and  diplomatist  of  the  time  of  whose  birth  we  find  no  ac- 
count. He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1650;  and  in  1661  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Karl  of  Winchelsea,  who  was  sent  ambas- 
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sador  extraordinary  to  Turkey.  During  his  continuincc  in  Ricel 
that  station  he  wrote  The  Present  State  vf  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  in  three  books  London,  1670;  mid  be  afterwards  tic*, 
resided  eleven  year*  as  consul  at  Smyrna,  where  at  the  v"^'/"""' 
command  of  Charles  IL  he  composed  The  Present  State 
of  the  Greek  and  Arminian  Churches,  1678.  On  his  re- 
turn, Lord  Clarendon  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1685,  made  him  nis  principal  secretary  for 
Leinster  and  Connaughu  King  James  II.  knighted  him, 
and  made  him  one  of  the  privy  council  in  Ireland,  and  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  These  appointment  s  he  held  tdl 
the  Revolution.  He  was  employed  by  King  William  as 
resident  at  the  Hanse  Towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  where  he 
continued  for  ten  years  ;  but  being  worn  out  with  age  and 
infirmities,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  in  1700,  and  died  in 
I^tndon  on  the  16th  December  of  the  same  year.  Ricaut 
continued  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks,  16S0,  and  Pla- 
tina's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  1685.  There  are  likewise  some 
other  publications  which  bear  his  name. 

RICCI,  or  Rizzi,  Sf.bastiano.  a  famous  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Cividal  di  Bclluno,  in  the  Venetian  state,  about 
1660.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  go  through  a  thorough 
course  of  training.  He  first  studied  under  Cervelli  at 
Venice  and  Milan.  He  then  travelled  through  Italy,  fami- 
liarizing his  hand  in  executing  commissions.  Lastly,  ho 
visited  Germany,  England,  and  Flanders,  perfecting  his 
notions  of  art  by  a  close  study  of  the  different  schools.  The 
result  of  this  excellent  education  was  seen  after  Ricci  liad 
settled  at  Venice.  While  he  was  painting,  many  of  the 
beauties  of  the  great  masters  which  he  had  seen  occurred 
opportunely  to  his  mind.  Without  servilely  copying,  he 
put  them  down  upon  his  canvas.  Accordingly  his  pictures 
came  forth  to  the  world  exhibiting  several  different  styles, 
and  the  excellences  of  several  different  artista.  Ricci  died 
in  1 734.    (See  Lanzi's  History  of  Painting.) 

RICCIARELLI,  Daniel*,  an  Italian  artist,  generally 
called,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  DanUle  di  Volterra,  was 
born  in  1509,  and  studied  painting  under  Razzi  and  Pe- 
mzzi.  The  young  artist,  settling  in  Rome,  strove  most 
unweariedly  to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession.  No 
efforts  were  spared  on  his  pictures.  He  proceeded  with  a 
careful  slowness,  attempting  to  reach  his  ideal  by  a  close 
imitation  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
sometimes  in  a  difficulty  had  recourse  to  the  more  direct 
aid  of  that  great  master's  own  hand.  The  result  of  this 
earnest  labour  was,  that  Ricciarelli  obtained  abundant  en- 
couragement. His  constant  friend.  Michael  Angelo,  re- 
commended him  on  all  possible  occasions.  He  had  the 
honour  to  beautify  with  works  of  art  a  cliapcl  in  the  church 
of  the  Trinita,  to  paint  in  the  Farnese  Palace,  to  execute 
certain  decorations  in  the  Palazzo  de  Medici  at  Navona,  anil 
to  begin  the  stucco-work  and  the  pictures  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Kings.  Nor  was  he  less  highly  patronized  when,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  statu- 
ary. His  last  work  was  a  bronze  horse,  intended  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Henry  II.  of  France.  Ricciarelli  died 
in  1566.  The  principal  extant  works  of  Ricciarelli  are  at 
Rome.  These  are  a  "  St  John  the  Baptist "  in  the  picture 
gallery  of  the  Capitol,  a  "Saviour  bearing  the  Cross"  in 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi.  anil  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
his  masterpiece,  in  the  church  of  Trinila  de'  Monti.  There 
is  also  an  "  Elijah  "  at  Volterra.  (See  Vasari's  Painters, 
and  I-anzi's  History  of  Painting.) 

RICCIOLI,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  eminent  astrono- 
mer, was  born  at  Fcrrara  in  159S,  entered  the  Society  ot 
the  Jesuits  in  1614,  and  died  in  1671.  (See  Dissertation 
Fol'kth.  §  iv. ;  and  Astkosomt,  History  of.) 

RICE,  the  seed  of  Oryza  satitxt  (Linn.),  a  beautiful  tropi- 
cal grass  (Graminnceai),  believed  to  be  originally  a  native 
of  some  part  of  India.  It  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies,  China,  parts  of  Africa  and  Southern  Europe, 
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and  in  tropical  America.  Rice  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  wheat  as  an  article  of  human  fond,  and  form*  the 
chief  nutriment  of  at  least  a  third  of  mankind.  Ma--  I.  n. 
in  hi»  History  of  Sumatra,  cays  it  is  "  the  irrand  material 
of  food  on  which  a  hundred  million*  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  subsist."  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  as  it  is  not  so  heating  to  the 
human  system  as  any  of  the  other  cereals,  and  it  is  almost 
a  cure  for  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  which  are  so  prevalent 
in  warm  climates. 

Rice  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  under 
the  name  of  "Opi^o*  by  Theoi>hrastiis,"Opv£a  by  Dioscorides, 
and  Oryza  by  Pliny.  The  last-mentioned  author,  from  the 
ription  given  in  his  Natural  History,  appears  to  have 
i  quite  ignorant  of  the  plant,  or  else  mistaken  in  the 
grain  altogether,  for  he  describes  it  as  a  bulbous-rooted 
plant,  witli  thick,  fleshy  leaves  and  purple  blossoms.  In  its 
native  country  (India),  rice  has  most  probably  been  culti- 
vated from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  naturally  a  marsh  plant, 
and  consequently  requires  a  damp  soil  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere; it  is  there  usually  cultivated  in  low  lands,  which  are 
either  naturally  liable  to  he  flooded,  or  which  admit  of  easy 
and  copious  irrigation.  There  are,  however,  varieties  cul- 
tivated which  endure  a  much  drier  soil,  and  are  adapted  for 
hiil  culture.  The  upland  or  hill  rice  is  smaller  in  grain  and 
less  valuable  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  cultivated  in  grew  quan- 
tities the  manure  emploved  being  chiefly  the  dung  ol  ani- 
mals mixed  with  wood-ashes.  In  India  the  varieties  of  rice 
are  very  numerous.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  are  enumerated  in  Moon'*  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants 
as  being  known  in  that  Uland. 

The  finest  rice  in  the  world  it  that  raised  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  in  the  United  States,  wh 
of  swampy  land*  and  a  rich  vegetable  soil 
vation  easy  and  very  profitable.  The  rice  of  Carolina  is 
remarkable  for  its  pure  white  colour  and  large  size ;  and  as 
it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  gluten,  it  is  most 
valued  as  an  article  of  food.  Rice  in  the  husk  is  generally 
called  paddy.  In  this  state  it  is  largely  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  busked  at  the  rice-cleaning  mills,  which 
are  now  established  in  all  our  large  ports :  when  kept  in 
the  husk,  it  is  said  to  retain  its  vitality  lor  many  years. 

The  cultivation  of  this  cereal  is  very  much  varied  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown:  in  many 
places  it  is  scattered  over  the  land  whilst  still  Hooded,  and 
ns  it  sinks  and  settles  in  the  mud  it  speedily  germinates,  and 
springs  up  as  soon  as  the  land  is  uncovered :  in  other  places 
buffaloes  are  driven  over  the  muddy  surface  as  soon  as  the 
few  grains  are  placed  in  each 
being  made  to  germinate  before 
Two  crops  of  flooded  rice  are 
obtained  annually  in  India ;  the  first  is  cut  in  February  and 
March,  the  second  is  reaped  in  October.  The  earlier  one 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable. 

The  quantity  of  rice  consumed  in  this  country,  and  in 
Europe  generally,  is  very  large;  our  imports  in  1858  were, 
—of  husked  rice,  206,000  tons ;  and  of  unhusked  rice,  or 
paddy,  33,601  quarters. 

Canadian  Rice  is  the  seed  of  Zizania  aquatica,  Hort. 
Kew  (Nat.  Ord.  Graminacea).  It  grows  on  the  margin, 
of  shallow  streams  and  running  waters,  and  produce*  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  farinaceous  grain.  It  is  called 
in  Canada  lake  rice,  tuscarora,  or  mahnomonet ;  and  is 
found  in  shallow  waters  from  Florida  to  the  Canadian 
lakes.  It  is  regularly  harvested  by  the  Indians,  this  work 
being  chiefly  performed  by  their  squaws  ;  but  it  is  not  ga- 
thered in  any  quantity  by  the  white  population,  although  it 
is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  It  ha*  been  tried  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  would  succeed  if  it  should 
become  an  object  of  demand  ;  and  as  it  is  aquatic,  it  can 
be  cheaply  cultivated.  (t.  c.  a.) 


aloes  are  driven 
floods  have  retire. '. 
foot-mark,  the  rice  often 
being  placed  in  the  holes. 
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RICH,  Ct-Atiims  Jamks,  a  distinguished  traveller  and 
scholar,  wa*  born  in  I7S7  near  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  and 
having  been  removed  to  England,  was  brought  lip  at  Bristol. 
His  youth  was  characterised  by  an  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  languages.  When  a  mere  child  he  picked  up  a  know- 
ledge of  several  modern  tongue*.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
sat  down  to  decipher  some  Arabic  manuscripts,  with  no 
other  aid  than  a  grammar  and  dictionary.  Nut  long  after- 
wards he  was  reading  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Turkish. 
The  boy,  in  fact,  became  such  a  remarkable  orientalist  that 
in  1801  the  East  India  Directors  despatched  him  to  a 
writership  in  Bombay,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  per- 
mission to  make  any  delays  on  the  road  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  knowledge.  Rich  took  care  to  avail 
himself  of  this  privilege  to  the  utmost.  As  he  sailed  along 
the  Mediterranean  he  formed  the  resolution  of  imbuing 
himself  thoroughly  with  eastern  manners  and  attainments. 
Placing  himself  in  a  school  at  Smyrna,  he  soon  became 
metamorphosed  into  a  young  Turk.  Then  repairing  to 
Alexandria,  he  began  to'  acquire  the  language  and  martial 
accomplishments  of  a  wild  Arab.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or 
two  he  had  become  so  complete  an  orientalist  that  he  set 
out  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mameluke  to  travel  over  land  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Nor  was  this  difficult 
successful.  He  wandered  over  a  great  part  of 
and  Syria,  entered  the  grand  mosque  at  "" 
with  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims,  and  arrived  at 
without  ever  having  been  challenged  for  a  Christian. 
Rich's  good  fortune  attended  him  to  Bombay.  On  his 
there 


in  1  H*0 1  j  ^ir  ,T linn  s  ^f&t  Iviiito-  li 
to  his  house.  A  few  months  afterwards  the  elde&t  daughter 
of  tliat  philosopher  bestowed  upon  him  her  hand.  His 
•  to  attract  interest,  until  in  1808  he  was 
at  Bagdad.  A  wide  field  of 
up  to  the 

mind  of  Rich. '  He  set  himself,  with  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm, to  make  a  sweeping  survey  of  the  district.  Every 
research  that  could  increase  human  knowledge  was  under- 
taken. The  geography,  history,  manners,  and  statistics  of 
the  country  were  studied.  Oriental  manuscripts  were  col- 
lected from  all  quarters.  Ancient  medals,  coins,  and  gems 
were  picked  up  from  among  the  remains  of  Nineveh  and 
Ctesiphon.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  were  re|>eatedly  ex- 
plored, and  his  discoveries  published  in  the  form  of  two 
memoirs.  Even  astronomical  observations  were  taken  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  success  of  a  professed  mathema- 
tician. He  had  in  fact  amassed  a  most  wonderful  amount 
of  multifarious  knowledge,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  the 
cholera  at  Shirauz  on  the  5th  of  October  1821.  Rich's 
Narrative  of  a  Rtsidenee  in  Koordistan,  accompanied  by 
a  short  memoir,  was  published  by  his  widow,  in  2  vols., 
London,  1836.  His  valuable  collection  of  oriental  MSS., 
coins,  and  antiquities,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

RICHARD,  the  name  of  three  English  kings.  Richard 
I.,  sumamed  Coeurde  Lion  (the  "  Lion-hearted was  born 
in  1157,  succeeded  his  lather  Henry  II.  in  1189,  and  was 
killed  by  on  arrow  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Chaluz  in 
1199.  Richard  II.,  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  born 
in  1366,  succeeded  his  grandfather  Edward  HI.  in  1377. 
was  deposed  by  Bolincbroke  in  1399,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  put  to  death  in  Pontefract  Castle  in  1400.  Richard 
III.,  the  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  born  in  1452, 
usurped  the  crown  from  his  nephew  Edward  V.  in  1483, 
and  was  slain  on  Boswonh  field  in  1485.    (See  England.) 

RlcltAKU  dk  Bury,  a  learned  English  statesman,  wus 
born  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1287,  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
lord.  A  bright  career  of  preferment  wa*  early  opened  up 
before  him.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  studies  bet'ore  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afternards 
Edward  111.)  The  devoted  manner  in  which  this  office 
was  discharged  «as  the  means  of  accelerating  his  rise.  No 
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ltichanl  sooner  had  his  pupil  succeeded  to  the  throne  than  a  shower 
f        of  dignities,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  began  to  fall  upon 

Itichnnl-  lic-.aii.  He  was  made  treasurer  of  the  wardrobe  and 
wn' .  clerk  of  the  privy  seal.  The  revenues  of  many  rich  bene- 
rices  «ere  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  was  twice  despatched 
to  Home  with  a  splendid  retinue  as  legale  to  Pope  John 
XXII.  At  length  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  good  for- 
tune bv  being  appointed  bishop  of  Durham  in  1333,  and 
treasurer  and  high  chancellor  of  England  in  1334.  Richard 
adorned  this  Ugh  station  by  appearing  as  an  enthusiastic 
and  enlightened  lover  of  books.  In  the  course  of  his  travel* 
he  h  id  tlevoted  both  his  time  ami  his  money  to  the  collect- 
ing of  literary  works.  It  now  became  the  congenial  task 
of  his  declining  years  to  complete  his  collection.  livery 
library  in  the  kingdom  was  examined  in  quest  of  new 
treatises.  Those  that  could  be  bought  he  purchased. 
Those  that  could  only  be  borrowed  he  caused  to  be  copied 
hv'nun  who  were  kept  in  his  palace  cx|iressly  for  that 
I  urpose.  Thus  did  he  procure  a  splendid  assortment  of 
books  which,  at  ha  death  in  134j,  he  bequeathed  to  that 
hall  at  Oxford  which  is  now  called  Trinity  College. 
Richard  de  Bury  left  a  treatise  upon  disown  book-collecting 
labours,  entitled  Pltilohiblon.  It  was  published  at  Cologne 
in  1  173,  at  Spires  in  N 8.3,  at  Paris  in  1500,  and  at  Oxford 
in  loi*9.  An  English  translation  by  Mr  J.  B.  Ingii*  was 
published  in  1832.     (See  English  Cyclopaedia  of  Bio- 

Ukuai::>  ok  Cirkxckstku,  an  old  monkish  historian, 
was  born  in  the  beginning  of  (he  fourteenth  century  at 
Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  and  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  St  Peter,  Westminster,  in  1350.  Dur- 
ing his  leisure  hours  in  the  cloister  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  study  of  British  history  and  antiquities.  To  perfect  his 
information,  he  is  said  to  have  explored  all  the  different 
libraries  in  England.  The  chief  result  of  his  labour  and 
investigation  began  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  De 
Situ  Britannia;.  The  body  of  the  matter  was  compiled 
from  Crcsar  and  other  classical  authors.  The  Itinerary 
he  professed  to  have  taken  chiefly  from  certain  fragments 
left  by  a  Roman  general.  The  work  was  proceeding  suc- 
ces-fu  ly  when  the  author  met  with  an  interruption.  His 
ecclesiastical  luperior  the  abbot  found  fault  with  him  for 
wasting,  his  consecrated  time  upon  such  secular  pursuits. 
He  indeed  vindicated  his  conduct  in  an  enlightened  and 
spirited  manner ;  but  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  bow  to 
authority,  and  to  bring  his  book  to  a  premature  close.  The 
death  ot  Richard  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  1401. 
The  above-mentioned  work  was  discovered  in  1747,  and 
published  in  17.17  by  Charles  Julius  Bertram,  professor  of 
English  in  (lie  lloyal  Marine  Academy  at  Copenhagen. 
An  Engli-h  translation  appeared  in  1848,  forming,  along 
with  five  otiier  old  English  chronicles,  a  volume  of  Bohn's 
"  Antiquarian  Library  ."  Richard  of  Cirencester  is  also  the 
author  of  the  lollowing  unpublished  works  -.—Hitloria  ab 
lh  nijisto  ad  Ann.  1348,  the  former  part  of  which  is  in  the 
public  library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  and  Trar- 
UUwt  taper  Symbolum  Mqjut  et  Minus  ;  and  Lifter  de  Offi- 
cii* Ecclrsiasticis.  both  in  the  Peterborough  library. 

RICHARDSON,  Joxvrius,  a  portrait-painter  of  some 
n  te,  was  born  about  the  year  1665,  and  against  his  in- 
clination was  placed  by  his  iiither-in-law  apprentice  to  a 
scrivener,  with  whom  he  lived  six  years.  Having  obtained 
his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his  master,  he  followed  the  bent 
of  his  dis|Misition,  and  at  the  age  ol  twenty  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Riley,  with  whom  he  lived  four  years  whose  niece 
he  married,  and  of  whose  manner  he  acquired  enough  to 
maintain  a  solid  and  lasting  reputation,  even  during  the 
lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahl,  and  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  when  they  no  longer  continued  to  exercise  it. 
The  following  characterisation  of  Richardson  is  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Antcilotts. 
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"  There  is  strength,  roundness,  and  boldness  in  his  co-  Ricbard- 
louring ;  but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women  grace.  •<">. 
The  good  sense  of  the  nation  is  characterised  in  his  rxir-  v>— V™** 
traits.  We  perceive  that  he  lived  in  an  age  when  neither 
enthusiasm  nor  servility  was  predominant.  Yet  with  a 
pencil  so  firm,  possessed  of  a  numerous  and  excellent  col- 
lection of  drawings,  full  of  the  theory  and  profound  in  re- 
flection of  his  art,  he  drew  nothing  well  below  the  head, 
and  was  void  of  imagination.  His  attitudes,  draperies,  and 
backgrounds  are  totally  insipid  and  unmeaning;  so  ill  did 
he  apply  (o  his  own  practice  the  sagacious  rules  and  hints 
which  be  bestowed  on  others.  Though  he  wrote  with  fire 
and  judgment,  his  paintings  owed  little  to  either.  No  man 
dived  deeper  into  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  Raphael,  or 
was  more  smitten  with  the  native  lustre  of  Vandyck.  Yet 
though  capable  of  relishing  the  elevation  of  the  one  and 
the  elegance  of  the  other,  he  could  never  contrive  to  see 
with  their  eyes  when  he  was  to  copy  nature  himself.  One 
wonders  that  he  could  comment  on  their  works  co  well, 
and  imitate  them  so  little."  He  quitted  business  some 
years  before  his  death ;  but  his  temperance  and  virtue  con- 
tributed to  protract  his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full 
enjoyment  Of  his  understanding,  and  in  the  felicity  of  do- 
mestic friendship.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  house  in  Queen's 
Square,  on  the  2Sth  of  May  1745.  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
In  1719  Richardson  published  two  discourses :  An  Essay 
on  the  whale  Art  of  Criticism  as  it  relates  to  Painting  ; 
An  Argument  in  behalf  of  the  Science  of'  a  Connoisseur. 
In  1722  there  appeared  An  Account  of  some  of  the  Statues, 
lias-reliefs.  Drawings,  and  Paintings  in  Italy,  &c,  with 
Remarks  by  Messrs  Richardson,  senior  and  junior.  His 
son  made  the  journey ;  and  from  his  notes,  letters,  and  ob- 
servations they  both  at  his  return  compiled  this  valuable 
work. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  a  distinguished  novelist,  was  born 
in  the  year  lt>89,  in  Derbyshire.  His  father,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  reputable  family  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  joiner.  The  son  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  church  ;  but  alter  his  father  had  sustained 
some  heavy  losses  he  was  left,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, to  make  choice  of  some  employment  which  did  not 
require  so  expensive  a  preparation.  He  only  appears  to 
have  received  the  mint  ordinary  training  of  a  country  school. 
He  was  a  bashful  boy,  and  gave  an  early  prelerence  to  the 
society  of  the  other  sex.  From  his  childhood  he  delighted 
in  letter-writing;  and  to  this  early  taste  we  may  trace 
the  germ  of  his  principal  works.  "  I  was  not  more  tlian 
thirteen,"  he  informs  us  "  when  three  of  these  young 
women,  unknown  to  each  other,  having  an  high  opinion  of 
my  taciturnity,  revealed  to  me  their  love  secrets,  in  order 
to  induce  me' to  give  them  copies  to  write,  alter,  or  correct, 
!i>r  answers  to  their  lovers'  U  tters  ;  nor  did  any  one  of 
them  ever  know  that  I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others." 
In  1706  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  John  Wilde,  a  printer 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  London.  Although  he  served  a  rigid 
master,  he  contrived  to  steal  from  his  hours  of  rest  and 
relaxation  some  precious  intervals  for  the  improvement  of 
his  mind.  After  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
continued  for  five  or  six  years  to  work  as  a  compositor  and 
corrector  in  a  printing-office,  and  part  of  this  time  as  an 
overseer.  Thus  he  gradually  arose  to  the  situation  of  a 
master-printer,  having  first  taken  an  office  in  a  court  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  afterwards  in  Salisbury  Court.  A*  an 
apprentice  he  had  been  diligent  and  conscientious,  as  a 
master  he  was  assiduous  and  liberal.  In  addition  to  the 
proper  avocations  of  a  printer,  he  on  various  occasions 
undertook  to  write  indices  prefaces,  and,  as  he  describes 
them,  honest  dedications  The  punctuality,  together  with 
the  integrity  and  liberality  of  his  dealings,  speedily  pro- 
aired  him  friends  and  his  business  became  very  prosperous. 
Through  the  interest  of  Mr  Speaker  Onslow,  he  was  cm- 
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Kirhard-  ployed  to  print  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
►on.      twenty-six  volumes  folio.    In  1754  he  was  chosen  master 

v— ■v**'  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  In  1760  he  purchased  u 
moiety  of  I  he  patent  of  law-printer  to  his  Majesty,  and  in 
this  branch  of  his  business  he  was  joint  partner  with  Miss 
Catherine  Lintot.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  live  in  comfort, 
and  to  make  a  suitable  provision  <br  his  family.  Like  other 
prosperous  citizens  he  set  a  due  value  on  country  air,  and 
hud  first  a  residence  at  North  Knd  near  Hammersmith,  and 
afterwards  at  Parsons  Green  near  Fulham,  where  he  spent 
such  intervals  of  time  as  he  could  spare  from  business, 
and  where  he  was  seldom  without  visitors. 

The  first  work  that  recommended  him  to  public  notice- 
was  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,  published  in  the  year 
1741.  The  two  volumes  of  which  it  originally  consisted 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  less  than  three  months.  Its 
success  was  almost  unprecedented,  for  it  reached  a  fifth  edi- 
tion within  the  space  of  a  year.  "  The  printer  in  Salisbury 
Court,"  says  Mrs  liarbauld,  "  was  to  create  a  new  species  of 
writing  ;  his  name  was  to  be  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the 
great,  the  witty,  and  the  gay,  and  he  was  destined  to  give 
one  motive  more  to  the  rest  of  Europe  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country."  Some  inconsistencies  in  the  work 
wire  powerfully  ridiculed  by  Fielding  in  his  History  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  whom  he  introduces  to  his  readers  as  the 
brother  of  Pamela.  This  was  an  injury  which  Richardson, 
though  an  amiable  and  benevolent  man,  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  forgive.  In  his  correspondence 
with  his  admiring  friends  he  predicted  that  Fielding  would 
speedily  sink  into  oblivion.  But,  in  the  preseut  age,  for 
every  reader  of  Pamela  and  Clarissa  there  are  at  least  five 
hundred  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones. 

The  brilliant  success  of  this  novel  prompted  some  name- 
less  indiv  idual  to  write  and  publish  a  continuation  of  the 
stnry.  under  the  title  of  Pamela  in  High  Life.  Richard- 
son, who  might  very  safely  have  disregarded  such  an  at- 
tempt to  invade  his  province,  was  thus  induced  to  add  a 
second  part,  which  however  made  no  addition  to  his  repu- 
tation. "  These  volumes,"  says  Mrs  liarbauld,  "  two  in 
number,  are,  like  most  second  parts,  greatly  inferior  to  the 
first.  They  are  superfluous,  for  the  plan  was  already  com- 
pleted ;  and  they  are  dull,  for  instead  of  incident  and  pas- 
sion,  they  are  filled  with  heavy  tentiment,  in*  diction  far 
from  elegant.  A  great  part  of  it  aims  to  palliate,  by 
cnunter-ctiticism,  the  faults  which  had  been  found  in  the 
first  part*.  It  is  less  a  continuation  than  the  author's  de- 
fence of  himself."  On  the  story  of  Pamela  the  famous 
dramatist  Goldoni  has  written  two  of  his  plays,  Pamela 
Nubile  and  Pamela  Maritata. 

In  the  year  1749,  Richardson  published  the  first  two  vo- 
lumes of  The  History  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.  This  work, 
which  he  extended  to  eight  volumes,  is  the  chief  foundation 
of  his  celebrity  as  an  original  and  inventive  writer.  Not- 
withstanding its  inordinate  length,  the  bonk  long  continued 
to  enjoy  an  almost  unrival.ed  share  of  public  favour,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  its  delects  or  redundancies,  this  favour  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  author's  power  over  the  imagination 
and  moral  feelings.  The  outline  of  the  story  is  sufficiently 
simple,  nor  is  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  excited  by  intri- 
cate plots  and  marvellous  adventures.  It  is  a  work,  not  of 
action  and  enterprise,  but  of  character  and  sentiment.  His 
next  production  was  The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Graiidi- 
son,  published  in  1753,  in  seven  volumes.  In  his  previous 
works  he  had  given  ample  delineations  oi  female  character, 
and  he  now  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  pattern  of  a  perfect 
man.  Wliatc-vcr  is  graceful  and  engaging  in  the  man  of 
spirit  and  fine  gentleman  it  was  his  aim  to  unite  with 
every  moral  virtue,  and  with  the  strict  observance  of  Cliri-- 
tian  principles.  This  was  certainly  a  difficult  enterprise  ; 
and  the  writer's  genius  is  more  successfully  displaced  in 
delineating  the  character  of  Clementina,  than  in  protray- 
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ing  that  of  his  hero.    The  nervous  system  of  Richardson  BieMiaa. 
was  naturally  weak ;  and  during  his  latter  years  his  hand  ^— -/ 
shook,  and  he  was  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  giddiness. 
His  disorders  liaving  at  length  terminated  in  apoplexy,  he 
died  on  the  4th  of  July  1761.  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Richardson  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  virtuous 
and  benevolent  man,  highly  respected  in  all  the  relations 
of  private  life.  His  chief  weakness  seems  to  have  been 
vanity,  which  is  sufficiently  displayed  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence. His  success  in  literature  was  so  great  and  so 
unexpected,  and  he  received  so  much  flattery  from  his 
friends,  especially  from  his  female  friends,  that  it  would 
have  required  a  very  firm  texture  of  mind  to  resist  the  access 
of  that  passion  which  so  easily  converts  a  wise  man  into  a 
fool.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Allington  Wilde,  daughter  of  the  printer  with  whom  he 
served  his  apprenticeship.  She  bore  him  five  sons  and 
a  daughter,  who  all  died  young.  His  second  wife,  who 
survived  him  for  many  years,  was  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of 
Mr  Leake,  a  bookseller  of  Hath.  She  became  the  mother 
of  a  son  and  five  daughters.  The  son  died  at  an  early 
age,  but  four  of  the  daughters  survived  him:  Mary,  mar- 
ried in  1757  to  Mr  Ditcher,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  liath  ; 
Martha,  married  in  1 762  to  Edward  Bridgen,  Esq. ;  Anne, 
who  died  unmarried  in  1804;  and  Sarah,  married  to  Mr 
Crowther,  surgeon  of  Boswull  Court. 

Besides  his  three  novels  in  nineteen  volumes,  he  published 
some  other  works.  The  Negotiations  of  Sir  I homos  Hoc, 
in  hit  Hmbassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  from  1621  to  1628 
inclusive,  1740,  fbl.;  An  edition  of  ^Esop's  Fubles,  with 
Reflections  :  Pamiliar  Letters  to  and  from  literal  Penons 
upon  Business  and  other  subjects.  He  furnished  some  ad- 
ditions to  the  sixth  edition  of  De  Foe's  Tour  through 
Great  Britain ;  and  some  of  his  contributions  are  to  be 
found  in  periodical  works.  Long  after  his  death  appeared 
The  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Richardson,  author  of 
Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Crandison  ;  selected 
from  the  original  manuscripts  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
family  ;  to  which  are  prefixed  a  Biographical  Account  of 
that  Author,  and  Observations  on  his  Writings,  bv  Anna 
l.Ectitia  liarbauld,  London,  1804,  6  vols.  12uto.  His  works, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings,  by  the  Rev.  Ed. 
Mangin,  appeared  in  19  vols.,  London,  1811.  (For  an  es- 
timate of  Richardson's  place  as  a  novelist,  see  Romance.) 

RICHELIEU,  Aiimaxd  Jkan  Ditlkssis,  Cardinal, 
Due  de,  was  the  younger  son  of  a  Poitiers  gentleman,  w  hose 
impoverished  exchequer  did  not  allow  him  to  support,  in 
anything  like  style,  the  honours  of  his  genealogical  tree. 
Horn  on  the  5th  of  September  1585,  he  received  a  tolerable 
education  preparatory  to  his  entering  the  array.  One  of 
his  brothers,  Alphonse,  had  already  been  comfurtably  pro- 
vided for  by  the  church,  and  a  bishop's  mitre  at  I. noun  was 
the  first  prize  which  the  Puitiers  gentilhomme  secured  to- 
wards the  worldly  welfare  of  his  family.  Whilst  the  pre- 
late thus  sailed  easily  down  the  stream  of  life,  the  soldier 
would  have  to  fight  his  way  to  distinction  sword  in  hand, 
starling  w  ith  the  usual  chances  of  a  cadet  defamille.  His- 
tory does  not  inform  us  whether  young  Armand's  inclina- 
tion was  in  accordance  with  the  parental  will ;  but  certainly 
bis  subsequent  conduct  at  the  siege  of  La  ltocliellc  proves 
that  he  was  more  at  home  on  the  field  of  battle  than  in  the 
arena  of  theological  discussion.  The  Bishop  of  Lui/on  had 
not  yet  been  consecrated  when,  under  the  impression  of  re- 
ligious scruples,  he  was  induced  to  renuunce  a  position  to 
many  would  have  earnestly  coveted,  and  to  withdraw  liiin- 
self  entirely  from  the  world.  He  entered  a  Carthusian 
monastery.  This  circumstance  was  likely  to  prove  a  scrums 
matter  to  the  straitened  fortunes  of  the  Duple* HI  family; 
but  our  soldier  in  posse  thought  that  he  was  calle  d  u  on  to 
retain  at  any  cost  the  position  his  brother  had  parted  with ; 
so,  throwing  back  his  sword  into  the  scabbard,  he  adopted 
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the  crosier  as  the  prop  of  his  rising  destinies.  None  of  the 
transactions  connected  with  this  episcopal  promotion  will 
bear  close  examination.  Kichclieu  was  only  twenty  years 
old  when  it  took  place,  and  a  great  many  difficulties  were 


raised  hy  the  Pope,  not  without  strong  reasons,  Henri  IV. 
had  to  interfere ;  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome  exhausted 
all  hit  diplomatic  resources  ;  as  a  final  climax,  Richelieu 
himself  started  for  the  Eternal  City,  fully  determined  to  con- 
quer. His  Holiness  yielded  at  last,  and  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  took  place  on  April  17,  1608.  The  young 
Bishop  of  Lu.  uii  immediately  after  repaired  to  hi*  diocese. 
Arriving  in  a  part  of  France  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  belonged  to  the  Protestant  religion,  Richelieu  re- 
solved to  discharge  his  dutie*  with  vigour  and  prudence. 
He  would  »ettle  differences,  soften  irritations,  and  display 
uniformly  the  spirit  of  forbearance,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  hi*  Huguenot  diocesans.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  *aid, 
in  a  sort  of  oratorical  programme  to  that  effect,  "a*  I  am 
come  to  live  with  you,  and  to  make  my  habitual  abode  in 
this  place,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  more  agreeable  to 
me  than  to  see  your  faces,  and  to  know  from  your  own  de- 
clarations that  you  feel  pleasure  at  my  presence.  I  thank 
you  for  the  pod  wishes  you  express.  I  shall  do  my  ' 
them 


by  every 


in  my  power ; 


for  the 


?est  anxiety  1  have  is,  that  I  may  be  useful  to  all  i 
of  you.  There  are  some  in  this  company  who  are 
,  as  I  am  aware,  on  matters  of  faith  ;  may 
we,  notwithstanding,  be  all  united  together  in  the  bond  of 
charity  !  I  shall  do  ail  I  can  toward*  that  object ;  it  will 
be  as  useful  to  them  as  to  us,  besides  pleasing  the  king, 
whom  every  one  of  us  is  bound  to  obey.  Time  will  prove 
more  fully  than  anything  I  can  say  the  affection  I  bear  to 
you  ;  I  shall  therefore  leave  deeds  to  show  that  your  wel- 
fare will  be  the  end  of  my  endeavours."1 

If  Richelieu  manifested  kindly  dispositions  towards  the 
Huguenot  separatists,  he  affected  likewise  a  strong  sym- 
pathy for  the  common  people,  who,  overwhelmed  by  taxes, 
and  bearing  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  protracted  suc- 
cession of  civil  ware,  could  hardly  eke  out  a  miserable  live- 
lihood. He  solicited  and  obtained  for  them  some  slight  re- 
lief. Here,  however,  we  discover  a  strong  contrast  in  the 
|>rinciples  which  the  despotic  statesman  adopted  subse- 
quently as  the  foundation  of  all  true  government.  "  All 
politicians,''  he  wrote,  in  hi*  celebrated  Tetlament  Politique, 
"  arc  agreed  that,  if  the  people's  circumstances  were  too 
easy,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds 
of  duty.  We  must  compare  them  to  mules,  which,  being 
accustomed  to  burdens,  are  more  injured  by  repose  than  by 
work." 

What  with  the  Huguenots,  and  what  with  the  lame 
condition  to  which  "  the  mules"  were  reduced,  the  see  of 
I.ufon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  lucrative  bene- 
fice. Richelieu,  the  powerful  genius  who  ruled  so  long  over 
the  destinies  of  France,  and  whose  very  name  struck  terror 
into  the  heart  of  Austria,— Kichclieu  began  by  driving  bar- 
gains for  some  cheap  church  furniture,  and  doing  duty  in 
second-best  surplice*.  A  number  of  letters  written  by  him 
at  this  period  have  been  published ;  they  are  full  of  little 
chit-chat  on  domestic  grievances, — letters  which  show  that 
the  bishop  then  lived  in  a  laudable  state  of  apostolic  sim- 
plicity. His  favourite  correspondent  was  a  Madame  de 
Bourges,  who  resided  in  Paris,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  procuring  for  the  young  prelate  the  neces- 
saries he  required  from  time  to  time.  "  I  shall  find  no  lack 
of  occupation  here,"  he  writes  to  her  in  April  1609,  "  I  as- 
sure you ;  everything  is  in  such  a  ruinous  condition  that  it 
will  require  hard  labour  to  set  matters  right  again.  I  am 
very  badly  off  for  lodgings,  as  there  is  not  one  chimney  but 


smokes.  You  may  imagine  that  I  am  not  anxious  for  a 
patience,  however,  is  the  best  remedy.  I  ' 
you  my  word  that  my  bishopric  is  the  ugliest,  the 
the  most  disagreeable  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  I 
leave  you  to  guess  what  is  the  condition  of  the  bishop.  I 
have  neither  garden  nor  avenue,  nor  any  place  at  all  where 
I  may  take  a  walk  ;  I  am,  in.  fact,  a  prisoner  in  my  own 
house.  I  break  off  this  discourse  to  tell  you  that  we  could 
not  find  amongst  my  clothe*  a  tunic  and  a  dalmatica  of 
white  taffeta,  which  were  to  be  forwarded  with  the  white 
damask  ornaments  you  ordered  for  me ;  this  makes  me 
think  that  they  must  have  been  forgotten." 

Many  of  the  letters  to  Madame  de  Bourges  are  exactly 
in  the  same  style ;  trifling  topics  are  discussed,  sometimes 
in  a  genuine  vein  of  comic  humour,  always  with  a  kind  of 
philosophic  intoucinnee.  Then  our  bishop,  after  having 
sedulously  done  what  he  could  amidst  the  Huguenots  and 
the  M  mules"  of  the  diocese,  feels  that  he  ought  to  refresh 
himself  by  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  a  visit  to  those  who,  at 
the  Louvre,  dispense  honours,  riches,  and  power.  There 
is  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  Du  Perron  ;  his  controversial  w  orks 
icured  him  almost  the  reputation  of  an  oracle  ;  his 
are  drawing  large  crowds  to  Notre  Dame  ;  he  lias 
"  prelate,  and  a  man  of  unbounded  in- 
»  Why,"  quoth  Richelieu,  "  should  not  I  walk  in 
his  footsteps  r"  But  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  have  an 
hotel  in  Pari*.  An  hotel !  Yes,  for  the  sake  of  decorum — 
of  appearance*.  For  a  bishop,  furnished  lodgings  would 
hardly  be  the  thing.  Madame  de  Bourges,  that  excellent 
housekeeper,  is  once  more  consulted.  "  You  will  oblige 
me  much  by  your  good  advice :  I  am  rather  hesitating,  espe- 
cially about  a  house.  On  one  hand,  I  am  afraid  that  much 
furniture  will  be  required  ;  on  the  other,  as  my  temper,  simi- 
lar to  yours,  is  a  little  inclined  towards  vainglory,  I  should 
like  both  to  be  more  comfortable,  and  also  to  make  some 
figure.  Now  this  might  be  more  conveniently  managed  if  I 
had  a  house  of  my  own.  A  poor  nobleman  is  a  pitiable 
thing;  yet  there  is  no  helping  that." 

And  accordingly,  off  to  Paris  he  went,  determined  to 
make  his  way  at  court,  and  to  get  into  some  sort  of  notice. 
His  first  attempt  proved  a  signal  failure  ;  he  endeavoured 
to  create  a  sensation  by  his  sermons,  and  preached  several 
times  before  the  queen,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose.  Nay, 
if  we  believe  Priolo,  the  Bishop  of  Lucon  was  infelix  eon- 
cionator.  Altogether,  the  result  of  these  Paris  journeys  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  encouraging.  Richelieu  re- 
turned to  his  diocese,  and  soon  found  out  that,  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  of  a  long  and  expensive  pilgrimage  from 
Poitou  to  the  metropolis,  he  could  have  secured  close  at 
hand,  the  advice,  the  encouragement,  and  the  assistance 
which  he  required. 

There  lived  at  that  time  in  the  west  of  France  a  man 
whose  religious  zeal  and  whose  talent  as  a  preacher  were 
much  talked  of.    Francois  Leclerc  du  Tremblay,  a  Capu- 


chian  friar,  better  kne 


afterwards  as  Fatht 


"A,  had, 


when  twenty-two  years  old,  renounced  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
spects to  embrace  the  monastic  life.  Neither  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  mother  nor  the  allurements  of  the  world  could 
avail.  He  donned  the  cowl ;  but  by  his  transcendent  powers 
soon  raised  himself  to  the  highest  posts  in  his  community. 
He  uncompromisingly  denounced  from  the  pulpit  the  lax 
ideas  which  the  civil  wars  had  introduced  into  the  church, 
and  which  especially  infected  the  convents.  Moved  by  his 
sermons,  the  nuns  of  Fontevrault  hud  even  requested  him 
to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  monasteries  be- 
longing to  their  order.  This  Father  Joseph  did  success- 
fully ;  but  in  order  to  consolidate  the  work  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  begin,  he  wished  to  secure  the  appointment,  as 


•  gee  for  all  thi.  the  first  volume  of  Richelieu's 
i  the  Giwrr*,  d«  W(,  rot.  rVL 


published  by  M.  Avenel,  and  the  clever  articles  of  M.  Saiatv-Beuve 
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RkWleB.  abbess,  of  Antoinette  d'Orleans,  sister  of  the  Due  dc  Longue- 
'  villi.' ;  and  some  difficulties,  it  would  seem,  stood  in  the 
way  of  this  nomination.  The  Bishop  of  Lucon  was  then 
residing  in  the  Priory  des  Roches,  near  Fontevrault;  Father 
Joseph  called  upon  him  for  his  advice.  These  two  clever 
men  soon  understood  each  other's  character ;  and  although 
Du  Tretnblay  was  eight  years  older  than  Richelieu,  he 
constantly  affected  to  receive  hi*  instructions  with  the 
greatest  respect.  When  they  both  went  to  court  tor  the 
pur|iose  of  reporting  about  the  settlement  of  the  Fonte- 
vrault business.  Father  Joseph  spoke  of  Richelieu  to  Marie 
de  Medici  as  of  a  superior  prelate  who  could  render  her 
die  greatest  services. 

We  have  seen  the  bishop  endeavouring  to  steer  his  course 
steadily  amongst  difficulties  of  a  temporal  nature.  He  was 
not  by  any  means  so  fortunate  in  disposing  of  cases  con- 
nected with  the  anxieties  of  the  soul  and  the  appeals  of 
conscience.  He  was  ignorant  of  spiritual  things  ;  and  die 
few  letters  reprinted  that  relate  to  such  subjects  are  as 
commonplace  and  tame  us  can  be  imagined.  Fancv  his 
reverence  sitting  down  to  his  desk  with  a  Complete  Reli- 
giout  LeOer-  Writer  before  him,  and  instead  of  giving  to  the 
distressed  the  outpourings  of  his  heart,  sending  to  them 
pages  from  a  manual  published  cum  pririleaio.  If  we  would 
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study  the  veritable  Richelieu,  and  see  him  himself  again, 
we  must  turn  to  the  despatches  in  which  he  lectures  a  vicar- 
leral  or  a  parish  priest.  Let  die  following  (i>enned  in 
610)  suffice  by  way  of  specimen  :— "  Sir,  I  have  received 
the  letter  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject  of  die  differences 
which  have  arisen  between  M.  Dc  la  Coussaye  and  your- 
self. I  cannot  but  blame  you  for  them,  because  my  desire 
is,  that  those  who  have  the  management  of  affairs  in  my 
diocese  should  live  in  peace  together.  I  inform  M.  De  la 
Coussaye  of  this,  and  I  warn  you  likewise,  so  that  you  may 
make  it  your  object  to  preserve  union.  You  arc  both  my 
vicars-general,  and  as  such  your  only  aim  ought  to  be  to 
please  me  in  ail  things,  which  will  certainly  be  the  case, 
provided  you  act  for  the  glory  of  God.  Your  letter  makes 
it  clear  that  you  were  out  of  temper  when  vou  took  up  your 
pen ;  for  my  part,  I  love  my  friend*  so  well  that  I  wish  to 
be  acquainted  only  with  their  good  tempers,  and  in  my 

opinion  they  ought  not  to  show  any  other  Thank 

God,  I  know  how  to  behave  myself  and  I  know  still  better 

how  they  should  beliave  who  are  placed  under  me  I 

wish  you  to  tell  me  of  the  irregularities  which  you  may 
notice  in  my  diocese ;  but  you  must  do  so  more  gently." 

The  circumstances  in  which  Richelieu  was  placed  at  that 
time  compelled  him  to  display  much  deference  to  some 
people  respecting  whom  he  entertained  in  after-life  a  very 
different  opinion.  For  instance,  while  he  is  only  the  insig- 
nificant Bishop  of  Lucon,  wearing  questionable  surplices,  and 
dwelling  in  a  house  with  smoky  chimneys,  he  can  write  to 
Sully  in  the  most  submissive  manner.  A  letter,  dated 
September  21,  1612,  begins  thus: — "Sir,  if  I  had  as  many 
ways  of  being  of  service  to  you  as  I  have  occasion  to  be 
importunate,  I  would  prove  my  affection  and  my  zeal  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  feel  pain  now,  in  taking  up  the  pen 
to  beg  for  undeserved  marks  of  your  benevolence.  1  would 
never  have  ventured  to  do  so  had  I  not  been  aware  that 
those  who  may  be  called  truly  great,  more  bv  their  quali- 
ties than  by  the  offices  they  fill,  are  very  glad  of  an  op|>or- 
tunity  of  assisting  their  inferiors ;  for  they  prove  thus,  that 
if  their  power  commends  them,  their  kindness  places  them 
higher  still,"  &c.  &c.  Compare  the  obsequious  tone  which 
characterises  the  above  letter  with  the  opinions  which  the 
prelate  gives  of  Sully  in  the  Hhtaire  de  la  Mi  re  et  du  Fits. 
We  should,  however,  remember  that,  as  late  as  16:26,  con- 
temporary historians  and  annalists  took  very  little  notice  of 
Richelieu.  When  they  speak  of  him,  it  is  quite  par  hazard, 
and  often  in  the  most  disparaging  manner.  Baptistc  I.e 
Grain's  allusion  to  the  bishop  is  not  only  laconic,  but  bor- 
vol.  xtx. 


dering  upon  contempt.  Savaron,  relating  the  opening  of  Itlchelim. 
the  States-General  in  1614,  merely  says  that  Richelieu,  in  v-» 
delivering  up  the  cakiers  ot  the  clergy,  .-poke  for  a  long  hour. 
Then,  when  he  describes  the  negotiations  which  took  place 
between  the  king  and  the  queen-mother, — negotiations  in 
which  Richelieu  played  so  conspicuous  a  part, — he  omits 
his  name  altogether,  alluding  only  to  Cardinal  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld and  to  Father  de  Berullc.  Paul  Phelvpcuux  de 
Pontchartrain,  who  hod  been  employed  since  1610  as 
secretary  of  state  in  the  most  important  transactions,  and 
who  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Richelieu,  has  the 
following  sentence,  under  the  date  of  December  1616: — 

"  About  that  time  several  rumours  were  spread  abroad  

All  the  old  ministers  were  to  withdraw  and  to  make  way  for 
two  or  three  men  whose  sole  merit  and  experience  con- 
sisted in  their  abetting  the  designs  of  the  marshal  (Concini), 
and  of  his  wife."  Appreciations  such  as  these  are  scarcely 
credible,  except  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  writers  who 
penned  them  were  blinded  either  by  party  spirit  or  by 


The  murder  of  Henri  II.  produced  in  Europe  the  effect 
of  a  thunderbolt.  At  the  lime  when  that  event  was  permitted 
to  happen,  France  had  reached  a  state  of  prosperity  which 
seemed  doubly  glorious  after  the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars. 
Party  animosity  was  gradually  subsiding,  and  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  living  together  in  the  bonds  of  mutual 
forbearance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  grounded  upon  a  wrong 
basis ;  die  Protestants  were  considered,  not  as  a  church, 
but  as  a  political  community ;  whilst  the  edict  was  odious 
to  the  crown,  it  could  hardly  satisfy  the  Huguenots  ;  and 
it  was  quite  evident  that,  as  soon  as  the  stroke  of  death  re- 
moved the  monarch  who  had  brought  about  the  compact, 
die  structure  he  had  reared  would  speedily  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  persons  most  anxious  to  play  a  part  in  the 
game  of  politics  observed  each  other  closely;  and  Richelieu's 
absence  trom  his  diocese  became  a  matter  of  common  oc- 
currence. We  have  already  alluded  to  the  speech  which 
lie  pronounced  before  the  States- General.  It  is  a  tedious 
composition,  written  in  the  affected  style  of  the  age,  anil 
rather  remarkable  for  the  view  the  orator  takes  of  admin- 
istration and  public  business.  He  succeeded  so  thoroughly 
in  nattering  the  ambition  of  Marie  de  Medici  that  she 
named  him  almoner  to  her  household, — a  post  which,  by- 
the-bye,  he  did  not  long  retain,  for  a  few  days  only  after  his 
appointment  he  sold  it,  permittione  tuperiorum,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Langrcs.  This  was,  we  must  acknowledge,  a 
smart  way  of  raising  the  wind,  and  of  proving  that  our 
pauvre  nolde&se  had  their  wits  about  diem.  With  the  re- 
sults of  the  bargain  Richelieu  could  keep  up  a  better 
establishment  than  the  one  which  Madame  de  Bourges  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  ;  and  he  patiently  awaited  the  course 
of  events.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  was  very  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  the  powers  that  were, — the  under-secretary  of 
state  iiarbin,  Concini,  and  Leonora  Galigai.  The  storm  of 
factions  was  agitating  the  court ;  amidst  a  crowd  of  petty 
intriguers  and  of  men  whose  talents  were  not  equal  to  their 
ambition,  Concini  felt  the  advantage  of  securing  the  cool 
judgment  and  the  steady  determination  of  Richelieu. 

And  truly  France  hod  been  reduced  to  a  pitiable  con- 
dition. From  the  height  of  prosperity  it  had  sunk  into  the 
most  precarious  slate.  Indolent,  headstrong,  and  wavering, 
the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  retained  for  her  ad- 
visers the  men  h  ast  capable  of  offering  her  a  firm  siip|xirt 
in  the  season  of  adversity.  Villeroy,  Jeonnin,  Sillcry,  pos- 
sessed ability  no  doubt,  but  only  as  instruments  in  the 
master's  hands.  They  could  not  take  the  initiative:  guide 
them,  they  would  act  judiciously ;  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, and  they  were  lost.  The  nobles,  who  still  enter- 
tained the  ho|>e  of  regaining  their  former  power,  hud  at  first 
reckoned  upon  the  support  of  die  States-General.  Dc- 
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Kieb«li«u.  ceived  in  this  exportation,  they  had  withdrawn  altogether 
_  from  the  court,  and,  strengthened  by  crowds  of  adven- 
turer* still  anxious  for  plunder  and  thirsting  for  blood,  they 
raised  the  standard  of  civil  war.  Such  wan  the  general  de- 
solation that  the  king  had  an  army  to  attend  his  progress 
when  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  on  the  occasion  of  his  own 
marriage  with  Ann  of  Austria,  and  to  settle  the  union  be- 
tween 1 1 is  sister  Elizabeth  and  the  son  of  Philip  III.  In 
the  interim,  Father  Joseph  had  undertaken  to  negotiate 
with  the  confederate  princes  who  were  then  assembled  ut 
Saint  Maixcnt ;  in  the  name  of  the  queen- mother,  Marshal 
Iirissac  and  the  Due  de  Villeroy  began  a  series  of  con- 
ferences which  the  ambition  of  the  rebels  protracted  as 
much  as  possible.  At  length,  in  the  first  days  of  May  1616, 
a  peace  was  signed  at  Loudun,  the  terms  of  which  implied 
so  much  weakness  on  the  |»rt  of  the  government  that,  al- 
though the  princes  had  obtained  every  pledge  they  re- 
quired, it  was  evident  they  did  not  intend  to  be  satisfied  at 
to  cheap  a  rate.  '"  The  princes,"  says  Hichelieu  in  his 
memoirs,  "  received  from  the  king  great  gifts  and  reward* 
instead  of  the  punishment  they  deserved;  consequently  they 
did  not  abandon  to  his  Majesty  the  faith  they  had  sold  him 
so  dear;  or,  if  they  did,  it  wag  not  for  long."  In  fact,  the 
pretensions  of  the  nobles  rose  as  high  as  the  throne  :  they 
talked  of  nothing  less  than  shutting  up  the  queen  in  a  con- 
vent, and  giving  the  crown  to  the  Prince  de  Condi.  The 
danger  became  imminent ;  France  had  an  aftertaste  of  the 
League,  or  an  anticipation  of  the  Fronde.  Things  de- 
manded an  act  of  vigour  and  determination.  Whilst  Villeroy, 
Jeannin,  and  Sillery  were  hesitating,  and  forming  a  thou- 
sand resolutions  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  carry  out, 
Richelieu,  Barbin,  and  a  few  others  prevailed  upon  the 
queen  to  sanction  the  arrest  of  the  princes.  She  did  so  ; 
but  the  plan  was  so  clumsily  managed  that  Comic  alone  was 
secured.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  escape  of  the  rest, 
which  a  little  would  have  prevented,  hastened  the  advent  of 
Richelieu  to  the  ministry.  lie  had  himself  vainly  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  with  the  Due  de  Never* ;  hostilities 
were  already  beginning  in  several  places,  and  a  civil  war  was 
opening  of  which  no  one  could  foresee  the  result.  On  No- 
vember 30,  1616,  Armaad  Jean  du  Plessis  de  Riclvelicti 
received  his  commission  as  secretary  of  state,  with  the  right 
of  precedence  over  all  his  colleagues.  He  had  already  tor 
some  time  been  employed  upon  missions  of  no  slight  mo- 
ment, and  he  had  even  been  appointed  to  proceed  to  Spain 
in  the  capacity  of  an  ambassador.  This  was  a  post  he 
would  much  like  to  have  filled ;  but  the  fresh  propositions 
which  the  queen  made  to  him  through  Concini  were  still 
'  to  his  taste,  and  he  accordingly  took  his  seat  at  the 
as  the  leader  of  a  few  obscure  but  zealous 
It  was  a  ministry  inspired  by  the  most  vigorous 
One  obstacle,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of 


jlncss, — they  had  met,  so  to  speak,  under  the 
of  Marslial  d'Ancre,  and  tin,  circumstance  ren- 


Richelieu  had  not  long 


the  presidency  of  the 


new  cabinet  when  a  strange  revolution  took  place  in  the 
lie  affairs ;  it  became  evident  thai  an 


An 


[it  of  public  affairs  ;  it 

hand  was  at  the  helm,  and  that 
■e  to  be  the  principles  that  should  prevail, 
storian  mat  conceal  none  of  the  difficu 
Richelieu  had  to  surmount  during  this  his  first  min- 
istry. In  the  first  place,  although  he  was  nominally  the 
premier,  vet  his  influence  was  not,  by  any  means,  un- 
checked. The  under-secretary  Barbin,  for  instance,  had 
almost  equal  power;  and  it  was  clear  that  a  man  of  less 
energy  than  Richelieu  could  not  have  kept  the  cabinet  to- 
'gether  for  a  month.  The  want  of  money  proved  a  more 
serious  obstacle  ;  the  exchequer  was  cmptv, 
had  often  to  advance  funds  in  order  to  defray  the 

■  in  the  course  of 


The  armies  were  badly  equipped,  badly  paid,  and  either  Richelieu, 
utterly  dispirited,  or  in  a  complete  state  of  insubordination.  ^—  ~ 
There  were,  besides,  no  sources  of  information  that  could 
be  relied  upon  ;  not  one  single  document  or  copy  of  a  de- 
spatch existed  at  the  seat  of  government ;  state-papers  had 
never  been  deemed  worth  preservation  ;  and  the  minister* 
were  absolutely  compelled  to  labour  in  the  dark.  But  dif- 
ficulties are  the  test  of  genius ;  and  Richelieu  overcame  all 
those  which  stood  in  his  way.  He  began  by  inviting,  in 
the  most  energetic  manner,  the  princes  and  the  other  rebel 
lenders  to  return  to  their  duty  ;  taking,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  necessary  means  of  compelling  them  to  do  so. 
Whilst  fresh  levies  were  being  raised,  and  the  army  re- 
modelled, ambassadors  were  despatched  to  England,  to 
Germany,  to  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
the  rebels  of  the  assistance  they  expected  from  those  foreign 
courts.  Richelieu's  request,  however,  did  not  determine 
the  princes  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Consequently  all 
things  being  now  ready,  a  warrant  of  high  treason  was 
issued  against  them:  three  different  armies  took  the  field, 
and  attacked  them  simultaneously  in  Champagne,  Berry. and 
I  .'lie  de  France.  In  the  course  of  two  months  the  princes, 
completely  beaten,  and  driven  from  the  posts  which  they 
occupied,  were  obliged  to  surrender  unconditionally  in  the 
hands  of  the  king. 

When  the  coup  <T4tat  of  April  24,  1617,  in  bringing 
De  Luynes  io  power,  revived  once  more,  but  for  a  snort 
time  only,  the  expectations  of  the  nobility,  Richelieu,  by 
an  exceptional  piece  of  good  luck,  did  not  suffer  for  his  de- 
votedneas  to  the  queen-mother.  Probably  his  position  as 
an  ecclesiastic  secured  to  him  some  measure  of  respect ; 
but  this  was  not  all.  He  had  managed  to  gain  by  timely 
flattery  the  good-will  of  the  new  favourite,  and  the  very 
alteration  which  took  place  in  his  fortunes  only  brought 
him  more  prominently  forward.  Banished  as  he  was  at 
Mirebeau,  he  coutrived  to  interest  both  parties  on  his  be- 
half. To  the  court  he  adduced  his  withdrawal  from  pub- 
lic business  as  a  proof  of  the  most  absolute  submission  ;  to 
Marie  de  Medici  he  described  it  as  the  result  of  his  unre- 
mitting zeal  for  her  service,  and  as  a  new  persecution  on 
the  part  of  her  enemies.  He  thus  contrived  to  weather 
the  storm ;  and  when  the  excitement  produced  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  Concini  had  subsided,  he  looked  round  to  see 
wliat  could  be  done.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  disgrace  of  the  queen-mother. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Richelieu  served  her  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  and  rendered  her  party  so  formidable  that  it 
proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
new  favourite.  The  Bishop  of  Lucon  through  his  intrigues, 
his  determination,  and  his  unscrupulous  conduct,  had  be- 
come a  dangerous  |>ersonage  ,  he  was  first  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  his  priory  at  Coussay,  then  to  his  episcopal  palace, 
and  finally  he  was  banished  to  Avignon.  There  he  seemed 
determined  upon  leading  a  life  of  retirement ;  and  a  casual 
observer,  anxious  to  know  bow  he  spent  his  time,  would 
have  found  him  busily  employed  in  writing  theological 
works.  This,  of  course,  was  merely  a  feint,  designed  to 
throw  his  enemies  off  their  guard.  Attention  to  his  books 
did  not  prevent  Richelieu  Irom  observing  the  course  of 
;  and  when  Marie  de  Medici  contnved  to  escape 
Blois,  he  joined  her  without  any  further  delay.  Uy 
his  influence,  the  whole  of  the  Anjou  nobility— the  Dues  de 
de  Bouillon,  d'Epernon— rallied  round  the 
of  the  queen.  The  issue  of  this  canqiaign  is  well 
known.  A  battle  was  (ought  at  Font  de  Ce,  near  Angers, 
where  the  rebel  troops  met  will)  a  signal  defeat.  A  treaty, 
nevertheless,  concluded  shordy  after,  secured  to  Richelieu 
i  as  if  he  and  not  De  Luynes  had 
lie  queen  received  jjermission  to  return  to 
court,'  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  and 
honours  due  to  her  rank  ;  and  the  king  pledged  himself  to 
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Rlcheii  u  solicit  a  cardinal's  hat  for  Richelieu,  whose  niece.  Made- 

 . ■>  nioisellc  de  Pont  Courlay,  married  the  Marquis  de  Combalct, 

nephew  of  De  Luyncs. 

After  the  death  of  the  favourite  in  1621,  Richelieu  did 
not  immediately  return  to  power,  but  he  saw  that  his  day 
was  cooling;  and  when  he  resumed  again  the  supreme 
authority,  his  reign  lasted  without  interruption  till  the  fatal 
moment  which  saw  him  struck  down,  as  it  were,  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold  to  which  he  had  sent  Cinq-Mars  and 
De  Thou.  Louis  XIII.  had  always,  from  the  very  first, 
felt  an  unconquerable  aversion  for  the  Bishop  of  Lucon, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Marie  de  Medici 
obtained  the  prelate's  appointment  to  the  office  of  privy- 
councillor.  The  patent  was  signed  nevertheless,  and  al- 
though no  definite  duties  were  assigned  to  him,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  cast  all  his  colleagues  into  the  shade.  The 
first  important  result  accomplished  by  the  new  ministry 
was  the  marriage  of  Henrietta,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  late  king,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  match  had 
already  been  contemplated  by  La  Vieuville  under  the 
Luynes  administration.  It  was  an  object  of  the  highest 
moment,  as  it  strengthened  France  against  the  influence 
of  Austria ; — Austria,  the  Cartilage  of  liicheheu — the  enemy 
which  he  must  destroy  at  any  cost.  The  Pope,  reduced  at 
that  time  to  act  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards, was  occupying  on  their  behalf  the  Valteline,  and  thus 
protecting  their  communication  with  the  German  empire 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Instead  of  gaining  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  by  a  series  of  negotiations  which 
would  have  wasted  time,  Richelieu  sends  (1624)  the  Mar- 
quis de  Coeuvres  against  the  Papal  troops  at  the  head  of 
a  Swiss  army,  and  we  witness  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  defeating  the  successor  of  St  Peter 
with  weapons  butt)  spiritual  and  temporal;— we  say  spiritual, 
because  Richelieu  had  obtained  from  the  theological  board 
at  the  Sorbonne  a  sort  of  salvo  lor  his  conscience.  Many 
have  professed  astonishment  at  the  system  of  policy  thus 
adopted  by  the  French  minister.  It  has  seemed  inconsist- 
ent for  a  cardinal  to  start  in  his  ministerial  career  by  mak- 
ing an  alliance  with  two  heretic  nations,  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  by  waging  war  against  the  Pope  ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  preservation  of  France,  as  a  first- 
rate  political  power,  was  the  great  end  the  cardinal  had  in 
view :  to  this  he  sacrificed  every  other  consideration,  and, 
without  any  scruple  respecting  the  means  employed,  pushed 
forward  to  the  goal.  He  once  said  to  La  Vieuville,—"  I 
never  undertake  anything  without  having  well  considered 
it;  but  when  I  have  made  up  my  mind  I  go  on  resolutely, 
overthrowing  every  obstacle,  mowing  down  every  impedi- 
ment, and  then  I  cover  everything  under  my  red  gown." 
To  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  system  of  policy  pursued 
by  Richelieu,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  Gabriel  Naudc's 
Apologie  pour  les  Coups  CHtat.  It  is  there  explained  in  a 
few  pages  ;  and  the  despotic  cardinal  might,  if  he  had 
thought  fit,  have  produced  from  that  volume,  chapter  and 
verse  to  justify  the  decapitation  of  Marillac  and  the  death 
ot'  Puylaurens. 

The  following  year  the  energetic  minister  made  a  trial 
of  his  strength  upon  the  Huguenots,  but  at  that  period 
France  had  no  navv,  and  the  Protestants  of  I-a  Rochelle, 
supported  by  the  English  government,  would  have  easily 
triumphed  over  the  troops  of  Louis  XIII.  if  an  attack  had 
been  directed  against  that  well-fort i tied  town.  The  Bishop 
of  Luoon  determined  to  wait  for  a  while ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  squibs  and  pasquils  which  were  levelled  at 
him,  he  treated  with  the  Protestant  party.  This  short 
delay  waa  employed  by  him  in  necessary  preparations,  and 
in  securing  the  means  of  effective  action  afterwards.  He 
began  by  obtaining  from  Montmorency  the  cession  of  the 
admirals'hip ;  he  suppressed  the  important  post  of  constable, 
and  all  the  other  high  offices  connected  with  the  crown  ;  an 
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assembly  of  the  notables,  called  together  under  Richelieu's  Richelieu, 
own  influence,  voted  considerable  reductions  in  the  salaries  nm»v*m' 
of  the  state  dignitaries ;  the  fortresses  not  situated  on  the 
frontiers  were  completely  destroyed.  These  summary 
reforms  evidently  were  chiefly  designed  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  nobles.  For  the  achievement  of  this  object, 
Richelieu  spared  neither  time  nor  means.  The  mania  c  f 
duelling  during  the  seventeenth  century  had  reached  so 
extaordinary  a  pitch  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
601)0  letters  of  free  pardon  were  signed  by  the  king  on  be- 
half of  gentiUhommes  who  had  either  sent  or  received 
challenges.  This  barbarous  custom  was  stopped  at  once. 
Comte  de  Chapelle  and  the  Due  de  Bouteville  had  fought 
a  duel  on  the  Place  Royale  in  Paris  ;  they  were  both  be- 
headed. John  Barclay,  in  the  complimentary  epistle  to 
Louis  XIII.,  which  forms  the  Preface  of  his  Argents, 
says :— "  Nee  acrior  sceptri  cinder  fuitti,  quam  deinde 
saluiis  xingu/orum  :  impio  more  sublato,  qui  jubebat  (rat- 
ios tuoi,  lecibus  inter  Me  rixis  eommissis,  paisim  juguium 
tuum  dare,  aul  petere  aliemm?  Richelieu  has  a  claim  to 
the  full  benefit  of  this  congratulation ;  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  humanity  was  the  chief  motive  which  actuated 
him  in  his  legislative  enactments  against  duelling.  He 
took  advantage  of  what  had  become  •  fashionable  mania 
to  deal  a  blow  at  the  nobility,  who,  he  well  knew,  would 
quarrel  and  challenge  one  another  in  spite  of  the  strictest 
edicts. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  cardinal  woidd  meet 
with  no  opposition  in  the  course  of  his  administration.  A 
conspiracy,  excited  by  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  and  some 
other  ladies  (the  fair  sex  have  always  been  politicians  in 
France),  was  organized  in  support  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. They  wanted  that  indolent  prince  to  wrest  from 
Richelieu's  iron  hand  a  sceptre  which  no  one  else  could 
safely  wield ;  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  arrange  for 
him  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  foreign  princess.  The 
minister  lost  not  a  minute  ;  but  first  lie  would  try  what 
gentle  means  might  do ;  and  he  presented  D'Ornano,  Gas- 
ton's governor,  with  the  bdton  of  a  marshal  of  France. 
This  act  of  kindness  was  mistaken  for  fear,  and  the  conspi- 
rators became  bolder  than  ever :  then  a  perfect  razzia  took 
place  ;  every  legal  form  was  preserved  by  prosecutors  who 
were  entirely  and  unreservedly  devoted  to  Richelieu. 
Clmlais,  the  ringleader,  forfeited  his  life ;  Gaston  in  the 
meanwhile  quietly  got  out  of  the  way,  purchased  his  own 
safety  by  the  most  abject  apologies,  and  whilst  the  execu- 
tioner was  busy  with  his  friends,  he  married  Marie  de 
Bourbon.  D'Ornano  died  (poisoned  1626)  within  the  walls 
of  the  Bastille. 

The  terrible  manner  in  which  Richelieu  treated  the  tur- 
bulent remains  of  feudalism  produced  for  a  short  time  the 
desired  effect ;  and,  free  from  every  other  obstacle,  he 
could  now  devote  his  whole  attention  to  his  favourite 
scheme,  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants  as  a  political 
party  in  France.  The  greatest  mistake  Henri  IV.  ever 
committed  was  the  introduction  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes  of 
the  clauses  which  preserved  the  status  of  the  Huguenots  as 
a  jiolitical  body.  If  we  examine  their  condition  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  we  see  that  they 
torntctt  an  imptrium  in  imperio,  and  ambitious  men  knew 
well  what  use  to  make  of  this  element  of  strife.  Not  only 
did  they  possess  their  places  of  safety,  their  assemblies,  and 
their  military  leaders,  but  the  Due  de  Rohun  entertained 
the  hope  ol  organizing  in  France  a  Cnlvinist  republic  on 
the  model  offered  by  the  united  provinces  of  Holland.  The 
confusion  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  principles  in 
matters  of  government  has  ever  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  mischief ;  and  it  seems  clear  that,  if  the  French 
Protestants  had  not  yielded  to  the  perfidious  solicitations  of 
Rohan  and  Lesdiguieres,— if  they  had  been  satisfied  with 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,—  thev  would  not,  at  aB 
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Richelieu,  evenu,  have  supplied  their  adversaries  with  a  pretext  to 
^— V— begin  the  work  of  destruction  which  the  ill-advised  Louis 
XIV.  carried  out.  An  apology  for  commencing  the  war 
was  not  long  wanting.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  foolish  and  impudent  enough  to  boast  openly  of 
being  the  favoured  lover  of  Anne  of  Austria,  was  informed 
that  if  he  attempted  to  land  in  France,  orders  were  issued 
for  his  immediate  arrest.  Highly  irritated  at  this  insult,  he 
determined  to  be  revenged ;  and,  at  the  Due  de  Rohan's 
request,  he  sailed  with  a  few  thousand  men  to  support  the 
Protestant  Rocbellese  in  another  civil  war.  Such  an  ex- 
pedition might  have  been  crowned  with  success  if  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  persevered  in  countenancing  the  Hu- 
guenots ;  but  Charles  I.  found  sufficient  work  to  occupy 
him  at  home  without  interfering  with  foreign  politics ;  and, 
despite  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  the  c.tizens  of  La  Ro- 
chelle,  left  to  their  own  resources,  were  compelled  (1G2K) 
to  surrender.  The  war  continued  for  a  short  time  in  the 
south  of  France ;  but  at  last  tlie  Due  de  Rohan,  one  of  the 
chief  Protectant  leaders,  laid  down  his  arms  :  his  submis- 
sion, which  brought  about  that  of  the  whole  party,  was 
purchased  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  thousand  crown*.  The 
taking  of  La  Rochclle  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Richelieu ;  it  was 
a  fatal  blow,  not  only  to  the  political  strength  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, but  also  to  the  ambition  of  the  nobles.  One  of 
those  chieftains  who  accompanied  the  royal  army  had  said, 
"  We  shall  not  be  such  fools  as  to  take  La  Rochclle  ;"  and 
in  expressing  himself  thus,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  party  ;  for  they  had  in  ihc  capital  of 
French  Protestantism  a  powerful  auxiliary  with  whom  they 
combined  when  they  wanted  to  annoy  the  government  by 
the  threat  of  a  civil  war.  La  Rochelle  surrendered,  how- 
ever ;  and  the  best  proof  that  all  this  transaction  was  a  po- 
litical, not  a  religious  one,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  terms  im- 
posed by  Richelieu.  They  were  hard,  no  doubt ;  but  they 
included  neither  the  demolition  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
nor  any  infringement  of  the  rights  of  public  worship.  We 
may  say,  in  short,  that  under  the  administration  of  Riche- 
lieu, and  of  his  successor  Mazarin,  the  French  Protestants 
were  in  a  very  favourable  condition. 

Richelieu's  policy  was  developed  with  such  energy  that 
success  crowned  all  his  endeavours.  As  to  the  means  em- 
ployed he  never  felt  very  scrupulous ;  and  his  subordinates, 
with  the  exception  of  Father  Joseph  Chavigny,  and  a  few 
others,  were  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ruffians  of  their 
time.  What  an  interesting  sight  for  any  one  who  could 
have  been  admitted  for  a  moment  within  the  walls  of  that 
council-chamber  when  the  cadet  of  the  House  of  Riche- 
lieu, now  a  cardinal,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  tlie  true  king 
of  France,  was  preparing  from  his  arm-chair  by  the  fireside 
the  unity  of  the  state  and  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV.  To 
see  the  eminent*  rouge  discussing  with  Father  Joseph — 
the  eminence  grise — a  plan  of  attack  against  John  de  Wert, 
or  the  execution  of  some  impudent  young  nobleman,  com- 
promised in  a  new  freak  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Above 
the  door  of  that  chamber  might  have  been  written,  by  way 
of  a  motto,  the  aphorism  which  Gabriel  Naude  himself 
proposes :  Solus  populi  tuprema  lex  eilo.  15  ul  let  us 
notice  that  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  the  terrorists  of  '93, 
adopted  no  other  motto.  There  is  a  point  when  red  repub- 
licans and  red-cassocked  despots  meet,  both  borrowing 
their  statecraft  from  tlie  atrocious  recipes  supplied  by  the 
Apologie  pour  lei  Coupe  dEtat. 

The  Protestants  being  now  subdued  at  home,  Riche- 
lieu defeated  the  Catholics  abroad  :  penetrating  into 
Italy,  he  secured  tn  the  Duke  de  Nevers  the  possession 
of  Mantua  and  of  the  Montferrate  (1630),  and  destroyed 
for  ever  the  Spanish  influence  in  a  peninsula  where  that 
had  enjoyed  an  absolute  sway  since  the  days  of 


The  evenu  of  the  war  had  brought  the  court  to  the  I 
south  of  France.    Anne  of  Austria,  Marie  de  Medici,  all  v 
the  ministers,  were  there,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  noble- 
men, who,  not  frightened  at  the  fate  of  D'Ornano  and  Cha- 
lais,  were  again  watching  a  favourable  opportunity  to  effect 
the  disgrace  of  Richelieu.    These  reiterated  attempts  arc 
surprising  enough  ;  but  what  astonishes  us  most  is,  that  the 
conspirators  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  Gaston,  Due  d'Orleans,— a  man  who,  in  tlie 
hour  of  danger,  would  not  hesitate  to  betray  his  bosom 
friend,  if  his  own  safety  could  be  purchased  at  such  a  price. 
And  yet  they  fell  into  the  snare.    The  king  was  danger- 
ously ill  at  Lyons  ;  they  thought  the  opportunity  too  good 
to  be  lost ;  and  indeed  managed  so  well,  that  when  the 
court  had  returned  to  Paris,  the  cardinal's  disgrace  seemed 
inevitable.  But  he  determined  upon  making  a  final  effort ; 
and,  securing  an  interview  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
Louis  XIII.  at  Versailles,  he  frightened  the  monarch,  and 
left  the  palace  as  powerful  as  ever.    "This  coup  ditat," 
says  M.  Miehelet  (Pricis  dllittoire  Moderne),  "  was  a 
perfect  comedy:  the  cardinalists  packed  off  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  the  turn  of  the  royalists  to  make  their  exit  at 
sunset.    Marshal  Marillac  had  to  pay  for  the  rest ;  seized 
in  the  middle  of  his  army,  he  was  tried  before  a  court 
composed  of  his  private  enemies,  and  in  the  cardinal's 
very  palace  at  Ruel.     Ot  course,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  useless  to  expect  mercy :  the  unfortu- 
nate warrior  was  beheaded.    In  the  meanwhile,  what 
had  become  of  Gaston  ?    Banished  with  his  mother  to 
Brussels,  he  felt  at  last  some  shame  at  not  taking  any 
personal  part  in  the  struggle  against  his  enemy.  Besides, 
the  Due  de  Montmorency,  governor  of  Languedoc,  had 
informed  him  that  his  presence  in  the  disaffected  provinces 
would  undoubtedly  excite  a  general  rebellion.  Assisted 
by  the  Due  de  Lorraine,  whose  daughter  he  had  married, 
Gaston  raised  an  army  of  brigands,  as  they  have  justly  been 
termed.    Unfortunately,  in  order  to  reach  Languedoc,  it 
was  necessary  that  this  select  band  should  cross  France 
from  north  to  south.    Badly  paid,  badly  fed,  they  took  to 
pillage  by  way  of  compensation,  and  thus  materially  im- 
paired the  cause  they  were  engaged  to  serve.    A  battle 
was  fought  (1632)  at  Caslclnaudary ;  the  king's  troops 
were  victorious,  and  Montmorency  shared  the  fate  of  Ma- 
rillac, whilst  Gaston  d'Orleans,  "  swore  by  the  laith  of  a 
gentleman  that  he  would  ever  be  my  lord  the 
best  friend." 

The  destruction  of  tlie  House  of  Austria  was  the 
object  of  Richelieu's  foreign  diplomacy.  The  Thirty 
W  ar,  now  raging  in  all  its  fury,  had  increased  an  hundred- 
fold the  emperor's  power.  Tilly,  Wallenstein,  Bernard  of 
Saxe- Weimar — Schiller's  heroes — were  upholding,  sword 
in  hand,  on  many  battle-fields,  the  destinies  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  Richelieu's  genius  and  activity  checked  the 
valour  of  the  great  imperialist  generals,  and  opposed  to  them 
a  warrior  who,  in  his  short  career,  abundantly  proved  that 
a  clever  system  of  tactics  does  not  always  ensure  success. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero  of  Lutzen,  fought  at  the  same 
time  the  battles  of  Richelieu  and  those  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  Alter  the  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  posi- 
tion of  France  became  for  awhile  extremely  difficult.  The 
imperialists  assumed  the  offensive ;  they  had  entered 
France  by  Burgundy  and  by  Picardy.  If  Bernard  of  Saxc- 
Weimar  had  not  gained  the  two  battles  of  Rhcinfeld  and 
Brissach,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  would  have 
been  the  issue.  In  the  year  1640,  however,  Richelieu 
adopted  a  more  expeditious  plan :  he  occupied  the  Spa- 
niards at  home  by  sending  his  support  to  the  rebels  of  Ca- 
talonia and  of  Portugal ;  whilst,  to  retaliate,  the  government 
of  Madrid  espoused  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  cause,  and  pre- 
pared the  catastrophe  which  was  to  impart  such  a  tragic 


feature  to  the  last 
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Alfred  dc  Vigny's  admirable  romance'  has  thrown  over  the 
insignificant  figure  of  Cinq  Mars  a  lustre  which  it  certainly 
doe*  not  deserve  ;  but  the  history  of  this  mad-cap  conspi- 
racy, whilst  it  proves  to  us  the  cold  and  selfish  character  of 
Louis  XII 1^,  is  an  instructive  lecture  on  the  folly  of  those 
who  trust  to  the  smiles  of  kings  and  princes.  Richelieu 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  French  standard  hoisted  on 
the  wall*  of  Perpignan,  and  when  death  at  last  summoned 
him  away,  in  the  year  1612,  he  left  a  successor,  (Jiulio 
Mazarini,  w  ho  was  one  day  to  complete  with  almost  greater 
skill  than  his  patron  the  work  begun  by  Armand  Jean  du 
Plessi*.  In  estimating  the  government  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu,* it  must  be  admitted  that  the  unity  of  France  was 
worth  purchasing  at  the  expense  of  some  measures  of  ex- 
traordinary severity  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  Richelieu's 
motto  was  essentially  the  lust  of  domination,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  result*  of  his  administration,  the  only 
object  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  was  to  reign  without  a 
rival.  We  should  also  observe,  as  the  key-stone  of  the 
cardinal's  home-policy,  the  establishment  of  that 


oi  absolute  monarchy  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Philippe- 
le-bel,  has  been  gradually  developing  itself  in  France.  By 
the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  insignificant  position  to 


which  the  Parliament  were  reduced,  the  balance  of  power 
was  completely  destroyed  ;  and  the  nation,  thus  deprived 
of  all  legitimate  means  of  making  known  its  wishes,  its 
grievances,  and  its  sympathies,  became  alienated 
rulers  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  not  even  the 
of  energy  and  enlightened  patriotism  to  justify  the  abuse  of 
authority.  Another  important  fact,  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice,  is  the  reform  introduced  by  Riche- 
lieu in  the  various  branches  of  the  service.  Here  he  cer- 
tainly manifested  great  discernment,  and  made  for  the  good 
of  the  country  sacrifices  which  cannot  be  thought  lightly  of. 
The  following  passage  from  the  Testament  Politique'  will 
be  enough  to  illustrate  this  fact :— -  Je  supplie  aussi  tres 
humbleraent  sa  Majeste  dc  trouver  bon  que  f'on  lui  melte 
cntre  les  mains  la  somme  de  1,500,000  livrcs,  dc  laquclle 
jc  puis  dire  avec  verite  m'titre  scrvi  tres  utilerr 
grandet  affaire*  de  sa  Etat,  en  sorte  que  si  je  n'l 


cet  argent  a  ma  disposition,  quelques  affaires  qui  ont  bien 
succede  eussent  apparemment  mat  reussi,  ce  qui  me  donne 
sujet  d'oser  supplier  sa  Majeste  de  destiner  cette  somme  que 
je  lui  laissc  pour  employer  en  diverse*  circonstanccs  qui 
ne  pcuvent  souffrir  la  longueur  des  formes  de  finances." 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
•midat  all  the  requirements  of  politics,  found  time  to  culti- 
vate literature.  History  informs  us  that  Bonaparte  was 
prouder  of  belonging  to  the  Institute  than  of  wearing  the 
epaidettes  of  general-in-chief ;  from  the  same  cause,  Riche- 
lieu was  jealous  of  Corneille's  laurels.  The  success  which 
the  fine  tragedy  Lt  Cid  obtained  "frightened  him  as 
much,"  Fontenelle  says,  "  as  if  the  Spanish  army  had  been 
under  the  walls  of  Paris."  He  composed  two  plays:  Mi- 
Tame,  a  tragi-comedy ;  and  La  Grand  Pastorale,  both  very 
indifferent  performance*.  Richelieu,  nevertheless  was 
a  true  friend  to  intellectual  culture :  he  founded  the 
Aeademie  Pran^aise,  enlarged  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
royal  printing-office,  built  the  College  du  Ple«sis,  and 
established  the  botanical  garden  known  by  the  name  of 
Jardiu  du  Roi.     The  only  writings  of  his  which  will 
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really  be  found  valuable,  are  his  Testament  Politique,''  his 
Memoirs,'  and  his  correspondence.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  his  sermons  and  to  his  controversial  treatises : 
a  man  who  mistook  Terentianus  Maurus  for  the  title  of  a 
play,  and  translated  it  "  The  Moor  of  Terence,"  could  not  be 
deeply  read  in  classical  antiquity.  But  such  matters  arc 
trifles  in  the  history  of  him  who'  conquered  the  Valteline, 
the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  1*  Rochclle,  and  whose  genius 
prepared  the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Bishop  of  Lui  on  was  not  the  only  remark- 
able man  in  the  Richelieu  family.  One  of  his  descendants 
earned  an  unenviable  reputation 'as  the  greatest  roui  of  the 
last  century  ;  whilst  another,  who  died  thirty  years  ago, 

le  part  in  the  his- 


played  a  conspicuous  and  most  honourable  part  i 
tory  of  the  Restoration.  (o.  m.) 

RICHMOND,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borouch  of  England,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, occupies  a  beautiful  position  on  a  rocky  height  rising 
steeply  from  the  Swale,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  11 
miles  S.W.  ot  Darlington,  and  41  N.N.W.  of  York.  The 
country  around  is  richly  wooded  and  very  picturesque ;  and 
the  romantic  character  of  the  place  is  enhanced  bv  the  old 
castle  of  Richmond,  which  stands  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
of  cliffs  which  rise 


Conqu 

him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond, 
estates  of  the  Saxon  earl  Edwin.  The  estates  of  1 
became  the  crown  property  on  the  accession  of  that  family 
in  the  person  of  Henry  VII  s  but  they  were  conferred  by 
Charles  II.  in  1675  on  his  son  Charles  Lennox,  in  whose 
family  it  still  remains.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
and  has  one  handsome  broad  street  and  a  large  market- 
place. The  parish  church  is  chiefly  of  Gothic  architecture, 
but  has  some  |iarts  in  the  Norman  style.  A  fine  pinnacled 
tower  rises  from  the  west  end.  Trinity  Chapel  is  a  build- 
ing of  much  antiquity,  standing  in  the  market-place.  The 
other  places  of  worship  in  the  town  belong  to  Wesleyans, 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  good  town- 
hall,  containing  accommodation  for  the  quarter-sessions,  and 
a  large  assembly-room.  The  grammar-school  of  Richmond, 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  six  scholarship  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  and  contained  in  1054, 
60  pupils.  The  town  has  also  a  corporation  school,  na- 
tional and  infant  schools,  a  school  supported  by  Roman 
Catholics,  a  scientific  society,  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 
The  manufactures  of  the  place  arc  not  of  much  import- 
ance, consisting  of  a  large  paper-mill,  iron  and  brass  foun- 
dries, tanneries,  rope-works,  and  corn-mills.  The  market 
for  com  here  is  of  tome  importance  ;  and  though  the  town 
is  not  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  it  is  the 
residence  of  many  wealthy  families,  and  stands  in  a  region 
where  there  are  many  parks  and  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  The  borough  i»  governed  by  a  mayor,  3  other 
aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  and  returns  2  members  to 
Parliament.  Near  the  town  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
ancient  monastery  of  the  priory  of  St  Martin,  and  of  St 
Nicholas'  Hospital.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
(1851).- 


1  <  'tfj  Man,  ou  une  rotupiratiou  hw  Louis  Xtll 

1  Th»<  system  adopted  by  Cardinal  Hichelieu  hni  been  very  severely  criticised  by  the  following  writers: — Edgar  Qulnet,  41  Philoso- 
phic da  l'lliitoira  de  France, "  Rents  htux  Monti  ft,  1855,  torn.  Ix.,  p.  35  ;  Ch.  de  Itemusat,  "  Hichelieu  et  sa  Correspondence,"  Rente 
da  IXvi  Von  I.,  1854,  lorn,  y.,  p.  772  ;  the  same,  "  l/Ancien  KeRime  ct  la  Kevolullon,  par  M.  Alesis  de  Toequeville,"  Rents  dee  IJrux 
U,.,.Ut.  1846.  torn,  iv.,  p.  653;  Alb.  de  llroglle,  "Conclusion.  d<  I'll  ill.  de  France/'  R<vue  de,  UeuM  Monde,,  1SS«.  tota.  v..  p.  265; 
Alesis  de  Tocqueville.  UAneien  R/j.m*  «t  la  fere/***.  M.  Oi  l.  t  a  volume,  /*  f  Adminittration  en  Franee  tout  Is  mmistin  du  CordinsU 
de  Riehetitu  (feri«,  8vo,  1X57).  although  lather  too  eulog'utic.  in  very  valuable,  and  full  of  most  important  details. 

*  See  on  this  book  two  valuable  article*  by  M.  Ilyvcr  de  Heauvmr  in  the  Uulllin  du  JIuv.juiuieM  for  lb37,  pp.  fill,  257. 

»8»e  a  seriee  of  very  interesting  papers  by  M.  Avenel  in  the  J„ur„.,l  d<t  Savantt  for  March  and  August  1858  and  February  and 
May  1869.    Th*  Cardinal's  Memoirs  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  M.  l'ttitot '•  collection,  1823. 
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Richmond.  Richmond,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
<— '  on  the  sulc«  and  top  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  St  Paul's  in  London.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel, 
and  along  the  brow  runs  a  terrace,  both  commanding  a 
wide  view  over  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  tracts 
of  country  in  England.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  the 
houses  are  small  and  old-fashioned ;  but  there  are  many 
very  handsome  buildings  in  the  more  modern  portions,  and 
in  the  outskirts.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  brick  edi- 
fice, with  a  low  embattled  tower.  In  it  and  the  church- 
yard there  are  monuments  to  Thomson  the  poet,  Kean  the 
actor,  Dr  John  Moore,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  are 
buried  here.  The  church  of  St  John,  built  in  1831.  is  a 
good  building  in  the  pointed  style.  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, WesJeyans,  and  Roman  Catholics  possess  in  the  town 
places  of  worship  ;  and  there  is  a  Wesleyan  theological  in- 
stitution, occupying  a  very  fine  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style. 
There  are  in  tile  town  several  schools,  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific institution,  mechanics'  institute,  theatre,  and  savings- 
1  Park,  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the 
,  is  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  and  has  an  area  of  2253 
,  It  is  open  to  the  public,  the  main  entrance  being 
at  the  west  end  of  the  terrace  ;  and  it  is  well  stocked  with 
This  is  called  the  New  Park  |  the  Old  Park,  which 


along  the  river  as  far  as  Kew,  being  closed  to  the 
Richmond  is  much  more  remarkable  as  a  place  of 

Being  connected  with  the  capital  by  railway, 
as  well  as  by  the  river  steamboats,  it  is  resorted  to  by  great 
numbers  of  visitors.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  scat  of 
royalty}  and  probably  it  is  to  Edward  I.  that  this  honour 
is  owing.  Henry  V.  rebuilt  the  palace  in  a  magnificent 
style  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  burned  down, 
and  a  new  palace  erected.  This  monarch  changed  the 
name  of  the  place  from  SAeen,  which  it  previously  had,  to 
Richmond,  his  own  title  before  his  accession.  In  that 
palace  Henry  VII.  died  in  1509,  Charles  V.  was  lodged 
in  1523,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  confined 
here  by  Mary,  and  afterwards  made  it  a  favourite  residence, 
breathed  her  last  in  1603.  Under  the  Commonwealth,  the 
pal  see  was  sold,  and  was  demolished  partly  then  and  partly 
in  the  next  century.   Pop.  (1851)  9065. 

Richmond,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, capital  of  Virginia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  James 
River,  130  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Washington,  and  about  the 
same  distance  above  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  valley  through  which  Shockoe  Creek  flows 
into  James  River,  and  is  built  for  the  most  part  on  the  hills 
on  either  side.  The  streets  arc  regular  and  the  houses 
substantial,  some  of  them  very  handsome.  The  most  con- 
spicuous edifice  is  the  Capitol,  a  Grecian  building  after  the 
model  of  the  Maison  Carree  at  Nismes,  standing  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  well-planted  grounds  about  8 
acres  in  extent.  It  contains  a  statue  of  Washington  by 
Houdon,  considered  the  best  likeness  of  that  great  man. 
At  one  corner  of  the  Capitol  grounds  stands  the  City  Hall, 
a  fine  Doric  building ;  and  not  far  off  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  Of  the  churches  in  the  town,  about  30  in  num- 
ber, many  are  handsome  buildings.  They  belong  to  Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers, 
Roman  Catholics,  &c.  The  educational  establishments  of 
the  town  include  Richmond  College,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Baptists,  with  6  professors  and  167  students;  the  Vir- 
ginia Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  with  3  professors  and 
67  students;  and  the  medical  department  of  Hampden 
Sydney  College,  with  7  professors  and  90  students.  The 
last  of  these  occupies  a  fine  building  in  the  Egyptian  style. 
There  are  here,  too,  a  historical  and  philosophical  I 
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numerous  schools,  a  court-house,  penitentiary,  alms-house, 
armoury,  and  orphan  hospital.  Richmond  has  great  natural 
advantages  for  manufacturing  industry,  from  the  great 
amount  of  water-power  supplied  by  the  river.  The  articles 
most  generally  produced  arc  flour,  tobacco,  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  paper,  machinery,  hardware,  cannon,  nails, 
&c  James  River  flows  over  a  bed  of  granite,  and  has  inex- 
haustible quarries  on  its  banks,  not  far  from  the  town  ;  while 
within  a  short  distance  there  arc  extensive  deposits  of  coal. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  several  railways,  and  of  the  James  River  Canal, 
which  extends  up  the  river  for  200  miles.  Vessels  drawing 
10  feet  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  those  drawing  15  to 
within  3  miles.  Tobacco,  wheat,  and  flour  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  June 
30,  1852,  amounted  in  all  to  3078  tons  registered,  and 
6100  enrolled  and  licensed.  In  the  year  ending  on  that 
day  there  entered  from  foreign  porta  35  vessels,  tonnage 
7120;  and  cleared  71,  tonnage  22,803.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  goods  imported  by  railway  and  canal  into  the 
town  is  more  tlian  L.2,000,000.  Richmond  was  founded 
in  1742,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  state  in  1779-80, 
but  was  then  a  small  place,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  Pop.  (1800)  5737  ;  (1820)  12,067; 
(1840)  20,153  ;  (1850)  27,570,  of  which  17,643  were  free, 
and  9927  slaves. 

R1CHTER,  Jean  Paul  Friedricii,  was  born  21st 
March  1763,  at  Wunsiedel,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Bavaria, 
where  his  father,  John  Christopher  Richter,  was  school- 
master and  organist.  Two  years  after,  however,  he  was 
appointed  parson  at  Joditz,  and  finally  at  Schwarzenbach. 
He  appears  in  Jean  Paul's  fragment  of  autobiography  as  • 
clever,  witty  man,  indulgent  at  home,  prone  to  melancholy, 
and  struggling  all  his  life  with  debt.  Jean  Paul's  educa- 
tion was  conducted  at  home  in  an  irregular  fashion  till  his 
thirteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at 
Hof.  He  had  already  acquired  an  amount  of  knowledge 
extraordinary  for  a  boy,  by  dint  of  reading  everything  he 
could  get  to  read  in  his  father's  library,  and  in  the  larger 
one  of  his  friend  Vogel,  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and 
had  commenced  that  system  of  making  copious  extracts 
from  the  books  he  read  which  he  continued  ever  after.  At 
Hof  he  lived  with  his  mother's  parents  till  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1780,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  and  grandmother.  To  his  mother,  their 
favourite  child,  they  left  their  property,  which  was  con- 
siderable, in  Hoi',  and  she  went  there  to  reside.  The  will 
was  contested  by  other  expectants,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
Lawsuit  and  the  debts  of  her  deceased  husband  swallowed 
up  the  bequest,  and  reduced  her  to  poverty.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, Jean  Paid  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic,  to  study  for  the  church,  it  being  the  ardent  wish  of  his 
mother  that  he  should  follow  his  father's  profession  ;  and 
Leipsic  was  preferred  to  Erlangen  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed privileges  of  poor  students  at  the  former  university. 
He  entered  19th  May  1781,  and  heard  Platner  lecture  on 
logic  and  (esthetics,  Morus  on  theology,  Wieland  on  morals, 
and  Hcni|>cl  on  the  English  language,  to  which  he  applied 
himself.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  at  any  time  the 
serious  intention  of  becoming  a  preacher,  for  his  multi- 
farious reading  had  already  brought  him  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  scepticism  of  the  time  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  willing  enough  to  fulfil  his  mother's  desire,  until  his 
intercourse  with  the  humorists  of  England — Addison,  Swift, 
Pope,  Young,  Sterne — thoroughly  awakened  his  powers 
into  consciousness,  and  then  it  became  his  fixed  resolve 
to  live  a  literary  life,  and  no  other.  Dire  necessity  pushed 
the  resolve  into  premature  action :  want  stared  him  in  the 
face.  The  small  sums  his  mother  could  afford  to  send  him 
were  insufficient  for  a  bare  subsistence;  the  letters  in 
which  he  begs  money  or  thanks  her  for  it,  consoling  her,  at 


Richter. 
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Richter.  the  same  time,  for  her  disappointed  hopes  of  hi* 
>— v""'"'  *  preacher  by  the  golden  prospect*  of  lame  and 

ence  to  be  won  by  his  writings,  are  of  a  most  pathetic 

Praise  of  Stupidity"),  suggested  (too  obviously)  by  the  En- 
comium of  Erasmus,  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.  In  no- 
wise daunted,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  commenced  a 
second  Grbnlanditehe  Prozcuen  ("  Greenland  lawsuits"), 
a  series  of  satirical  essays  or  sketches  directed  against  Ger- 
man follies,  and  specially  against  the  literary  class.  These 
first  essays  are  certainly  replete  with  wit,  native  and  bor- 
rowed ;  and  had  he  himself  left  nothing  to  compare  them 
with,  much  more  would  be  found  in  them.  They  were 
published  by  Voss  at  Berlin  in  1783,  and  the  author  was 
made  rich  with  15  louis-d'ors.  For  a  third  volume  he, 
after  numerous  solicitations,  could  find  no  publisher  nor 
editor.  In  1784  he  returned  to  Hof,  and  lived  with  his 
mother  in  a  very  straitened  way,  cheerfully  pursuing  his 
studies,  assisted  by  the  books,  and  often  by  the  money,  of 
his  friends  Vogel  and  Otto.  In  Hof,  while  his  eccentric 
freedom  of  dress  (he  wore  his  own  hair  and  an  open  shirt- 
collar,  and  was  otherwise  wild  in  his  attire)  and  of  speech 
had  made  him  enemies,  he  had  a  circle  of  warm  fuends, 
mostly  of  the  fair  sex,  for  whom  he  was  already  a  great 
and  wonderful  man,  before  Weimar  and  Berlin  had  told 
them  so.  Two  changes  intervened  before  the  dawn  of  his 
fame.  In  1786  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Von 
Oerthel  at  Topen,  the  father  of  a  school  and  college  friend 
between  whom  and  Richter  existed  a  warm  affection. 
Mere,  however,  he  was  rendered  miserable  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  pupil  and  the  arrogant  narrowness  of  his  em- 
ployer ;  ana  on  the  death  of  his  friend  in  1 789  he  returned 
to  Hof.  It  would  appear  that  this  occurrence  produced  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of  Richter :  he  himself 
dates  from  it  as  an  epoch,  and  the  recollection,  varied  and 
exalted  by  imagination,  is  repeated  through  all  his  works. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  event  he  first  struck  the  tone 
of  profound  melancholy  and  thoughtfulness,  blending  with 
higher  hopes,  which  is  the  ground-tone  of  so  much  that  is 
best  in  his  works,  in  a  litde  essay,  Was  der  Tod  ist  ("  What 
Death  is"),  which  he  sent  to  Herder,  and  which  called 
forth  an  appreciating  letter  from  Madame  Herder,  who  re- 
ceived it.  In  1 798  he  went  to  Schwarzenbach,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  his  friends  Cloter,  Volkel,  and  Vogel,  to  teach 
their  children,  and  resided  alternately  with  each  of  them. 
Meantime  he  worked  at  a  romance,  Die  unsichtlmre  Loge 
(**  The  Invisible  I^odge"),  which  was  published  at  Berlin 
in  1791,  and  which,  though  not  very  successful,  brought 
him  into  notice  among  the  cultivated.  He  himself  de- 
scribed this  romance  as  "  a  born  ruin."  But  by  the  suc- 
cessive publication  of  Hesperus  ( 1791),  Quinlus  FixUin, 
and  the  Blumen,  Frucht,  and  Dornen  Stuck*  ("  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces"),  1796,  he  raised  himself  to  a 
recognised  place  among  the  greatest  writers  of  Germany, 
at  a  time  when  Herder  and  Wieland,  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
were  above  the  horizon  at  once.  If  we  add  Let-ana  and 
the  Ftegeljahre,  these  are  the  works  by  which  hi*  name  is 
best  known  out  of  Germany.  A  time  of  wandering  fol- 
lowed,—residences  in  Weimar,  where  he  especially  at- 
tached himself  to  Herder,  who  reciprocated  all  his  love  ; 
in  Dresden,  in  Leipic,  and  elsewhere ;  everywhere  flattered 
and  caressed,  and  finding  access  to  the  highest  and  most 
cultivated  society.  This  severe  trial  ot  the  successful  author 
Richter  me  t  as  a  man  of  thoroughly  grounded  self-know- 
ledge and  insight  Other  trials  he  had  with  his  fair  ad- 
mirers, who  were  numerous  and  ardent,  and  did  not  all 
understand  his  Platonic  affection  and  doctrine  of  female 
friendship  as  he  did,  or  were  not  so  capable  of  its  reserves. 
The  fascination  his  writings  exercised  over  female  minds  his 
presence  and  conversation  completed  :  twice  he  had  to  s.iy 
a  resolute  "  No  "  to  women  who  would  marry  him  in  spite 


of  himselfi  and  in  both  canes  the  women— Madame  von 
Kalb  in  Weimar,  and  Emilie  von  Berlespsh,  a  young  and  ' 
rich  Swiss  widow  whom  he  met  at  Eger— were  women  of 
personal  attractions,  rank,  and  fortune.  Richter  wished, 
longed  for  a  quiet  retirement,  where  he  might  live  his 
youth  over  again,  not  far  from  the  very  spot  where  its  scenes 
first  passed.  He  had  no  ambition  of  the  worldly  kind : 
quiet  domestic  joys,  secured  by  his  own  exertions,  were  his 
ideal  of  happiness.  In  1709  he  formed  an  engagement 
with  a  young  noble  lady  at  the  court  of  Hildburghausen. 
They  were  even  betrothed;  but  the  engagement  was 
broken  off,  for  reasons  that  did  not  transpire.  Next  year 
he  met  Caroline  Meyer  in  Berlin  ;  and  on  the  27th  May 
1 801  he  married  her.  The  union  was  a  happy  one  ;  their 
ideas  of  domestic  happiness  were  the  same;  and  she  proved 
exactly  the  quiet,  worshipping,  careful  l/ausfrau  whom 
Richter  wanted  and  was  seeking.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
published  his  Palingenesien,Clavis  Fiehtiana,  some  smaller 
works,  and  the  first  volume  of  Titan  ( 1 799).  The  Claris 
had  a  success  "  of  occasion  "  derived  from  the  reputation 
of  the  object  of  the  satire.  Richter,  who  in  respect  of  phi- 
losophy, was  a  follower  of  Jacobi,  and  to  whom  a  personal 
Deity  and  a  personal  immortality  were  necessities  of  the 
heart,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  destructive  logic  of  Fichte ; 
and  through  his  whole  works  may  be  found,  now  in  exqui- 
site ridicule  (as  in  the  man  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  has 
lost  his  Jch),  now  in  deep  and  powerful  protest  (as  in  that 
truly  appalling  "  Oration  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Universe," 
proclaiming  that  there  is  no  God),  evidences  of  his  revolt 
from  the  new  idealism.  After  a  visit  to  Weimar,  a  year's 
stay  in  Meiningcn,  where  he  published  the  Flegeljakre 
("  Wild  Oats,"  according  to  Carlyle),  and  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Coburg,  he  finally  fixed  himself  (1804)  at  Bay- 
reuth,  where,  near  his  dearest  friend  Otto,  and  in  a  house 
overlooking  the  Main,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
he  had  longed  to  do,  diversifying  it  only  by  short  annual 
tours  to  visit  his  scattered  friends.  During  the  heat  of 
the  war,  when  literature  was  at  a  discount,  he  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty,  and  solicited  and  received  a  pension  of 
1000  gulden  (L.85)  from  the  Prince-Bishop  von  Dalberg, 
paid,  however,  after  1811  by  the  Bavarian  government. 
Of  the  works  he  published  in  these  latter  years,  the  most 
notable  are  the  VorschuU  der  Attlhetik  ("  Introduction 
to  ^Esthetics").  1813 ;  Lemma,  a  work  on  education,  show- 
ing a  remarkable  insight  into  the  nature  of  children,  and 
full  of  the  wisest  practical  suggestions  ;  Leben  Fibel*  ("  The 
Life  of  Fibel"),  1812,  a  little  work  of  strange  humour; 
and  Der  Comet  oder  Xirolaus  Marggraf,  1820-22.  In 
181 1,  already  feeling  the  effects  of  incessant  toil,  he  received 
a  severe  blow  in  the  loss  of  his  only  son  Max,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  The  youth  had  distinguished  himself  much 
at  Munich,  especially  in  languages,  and  went  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  appears  to  have  ruined  his  health  by  exces- 
sive study  and  needless  privations.  From  this  stroke  he 
never  completely  recovered.  His  eyesight  failing,  he  sent 
for  his  nephew,  Otto  Spazier,  from  Dresden,  to  assist  him 
in  revising  his  writings  for  a  complete  edition  ;  and  the 
work  was  only  interrupted  on  the  day  of  his  death,  14th 
November  1825. 

The  affectionate  adjective  with  w  hich  the  Germane  accom- 
pany the  name  ot  Jean  Paul,  der  Einzige  ("  the  Unique"), 
well  denotes  the  difficulty  of  describing  and  the  i 
bility  of  classifying  him.  He  is  his  own  species,  in  a  i 
ner.'  That  other  common  designation  of  him,  a*  r 
Oriental,"  is  a  real  attempt  at  description ;  but  it  does  not 
go  lit  ynnd  the  mere  first  impression  made  on  every  reader 
of  Jean  Paul  by  the  combination  of  contrasting  qualities 
w  hich  he  presents,  by  the  copiousness  of  his  imagery,  by 
frequent  obscurity,  and  by  the  boldness  of  his  imaginative- 
flights.  The  reason  why  so  little  that  is  definite  can  be 
said,  beyond  the  expression  of  amazement  and  admiration, 
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Bichttr.  lies  chit  fly  in  the  formlessness  of  his  work*, — a  formless- 
v~'/  ness  veiled  and  excused  by  the  all-embracing  atmosphere 
of  pure  ethereal  humour  in  which  they  are  as  it  were  sus- 
pended, and  which  sweeps  about  them  on  all  sides  in  copi- 
ous mist-drapery.  Taking  for  a  moment  a  low  and  cer- 
tainly unjust  view  of  Jean  Paul  as  a  writer,  it  would  seem 
as  if,  conscious  of  deficiency  in  the  power  of  conceiving  and 
representing  the  real,  in  constructing  and  narrating  pro- 
bable events,  and  in  die  dramatic  *\  nthesis  of  character, 
he  employed  his  humour  as  artists  unskilful  in  anatomy,  but 
skilful  in  colour,  employ  drapery,  to  conceal  those  deficien- 
cies, and  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  pouring  forth,  in 
digressive  monologue,  the  precious  stores  of  his  wit  and 
wisdom.  Dropping  the  idea  of  purpose,  such  a  supposition 
well  enough  describes  the  general  cliaracter  of  Jean  Paul's 
work*.  It  is  in  fact  the  fault  of  the  reader  if  he  expects  in 
any  of  them  a  coherent,  probable  story,  probable  characters 
well  developed,  dramatic  dialogue  and  incident.  But  if  he 
throw  himself  upon  the  contents  alone,  without  fastidious- 
ness, no  author  will  more  speedily  repay  studious  and  re- 
solved perusal.  A  wealth  of  profound  wisdom  and  keenest 
insight  is  contained  in  them,  to  the  utterance  of  which 
a  wonderful  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  science  is  com- 
pelled to  minister,  mirroring  it  in  singular  and  typical  forms. 
Further  intimacy  will  acquit  Jean  Paul  completely  of  all 
affectation,  or  use  of  humour  for  such  purposes  as  above 
indicated,  and  will  show  it  to  be  the  compelled  expression 
of  a  really  powerful  and  Sliakspcrian  soul,  to  which  the 
vastness  and  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  with  the  petty 
singularities  of  details,  the  noble  and  godlike  attributes  of 
humanity,  with  its  infinite  littlenesses  and  contradictions, 
were  continually  present  together.  Still,  with  the  fullest 
appreciation  of  the  rich  compensation  provided  by  the 
humour  and  the  wisdom  of  Jean  Paul,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  note  the  deficiencies  for  which  they  compensate.  In  his 
great  works  Heiperus  and  Titan,  the  reader  is  painfully 
sensible  that  the  story  is  absurd,  that  the  characters  are  ex- 
aggerated and  quite  impossible,  and  that  the  ambition  with 
which  they  are  delineated  ends  in  failure.  Beside  the  story, 
and  in  the  story,  there  is  wisdom,  and  drollery,  and  poetry 
of  the  highest  kind,  enough  to  furnish  forth  with  these 
things  a  library  ol  fiction  j  but  the  story  itself,  and  its  men 
and  women,  are  naught.  Much  better  does  he  succeed  in 
litis  way,  when,  without  aspiring  to  produce  heroes  and 
heroines*  of  the  grand  kind,  who  cannot  act,  and  in  whose 
mouths  his  finest  sentiments  are  mere  windy  fustian,  he 
simply  relies  upon  self-delineation,  and  upon  the  recol- 
lections of  the  humble  personages  and  the  humble  life  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  on  which  his  observation, 
always  fine  and  microscopic,  had  been  exercised  from  boy- 
hood. Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  as  comedy  than  the 
scenes  of  Siebenkas,  no  character  more  true  to  life  than 
I.eiwtte ;  Walt  and  V'ult  in  the  FUgeljahre,  Fixlein,  Fibel, 
Schmelzle,  are  all  in  their  way,  and  allowing  for  the  neces- 
sary caricature,  beings  thoroughly  human ;  and  all  are  side- 
views  of  that  Jean  Paul  whom  he  knew  so  well,  and  at 
whom  he  could  laugh  so  heartily.  But  he  is  unsuccessful 
in  supplying  personages  to  complete  his  drama ;  and  his 
story,  after  transacting  itself  for  a  short  season  on  the  solid 
earth,  dissipates  and  ascends  into  the  air  as  vapour,  shapes 
itself  into  fantastic  cloud-forms,  and  leaves  the  reader  with 
elevated,  perhaps,  but  also  with  disappointed  look,  gazing 
after  it.  Closely  connected  with  this  defect  of  structure, 
and  allied  to  his  dominating  humour,  are  the  serious  defects 
of  style  in  his  works  ;  and  it  is  as  much  these  faults  as  those 
of  structure  that  render  him  so  untranslateable,  and  conse- 
quently limit  so  much  his  influence  and  his  fame.  Beyond 
all  the  whims  of  mere  humour,  and  all  the  requirements 
and  value  of  the  mere  thought,  his  expression  is  far  too 
frequently  involved  and  overloaded.  It  is  true,  as  Carl  vie 
has  remarked,  that  in  die  VortehuU  der  Atslhttik,  which 
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may  be  considered  his  apology,  there  are  excellent  observa-  Rlcamso. 
lions  on  this  subject  of  style  which  show  that  he  under-  s,— — ' 
stood  the  subject  as  well  as  any  French  or  German  critic. 
Of  subjecting  himself  to  its  laws,  however,  in  practice,  he 
has  no  idea  j  yet,  if  they  arc  laws  at  all,  they  rise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  Of  the  judicious  parsimony  and  re- 
straint which  is  the  first  law  of  good  writing  Jean  Paul 
has  no  notion.  All  the  trifles  and  straws  which  he  had 
gleaned  out  of  a  life's  laborious  reading  of  books  useful  and 
useless,  are  whirled  along  in  the  current  of  his  thought: 
cryptic  and  unintelligible  allusions  are  huddled  round 
this  or  that  idea ;  the  humour  or  aptness  of  many  a  com- 
parison is  lost,  one  side  of  it  requiring  for  most  readers, 
even  well  informed,  elaborate  explanation  ;  we  are  asto- 
nished, we  admire,  but  we  neither  laugh  nor  are  much  the 
wiser  It  is  absurd  to  gloss  this  copiousness  and  confusion 
of  trifles,  that  no  man  cares  to  keep,  with  the  name  of 
intellectual  wealth,  for  Richter  would  be  none  die  poorer 
were  it  swept  from  his  pages.  His  real  wealth  is  not  his 
learning,  but  his  wisdom, — his  knowledge  of,  and  intense 
sympathy  with,  the  human  heart, — his  fine  sensibility  and  his 
elevated  religion.  As  humorist,  he  is  unquestionably  to  be 
placed  in  the  highest  rank.  But  he  is  something  more. 
Mere  humour,  intellectually  considered,  is  mere  universal 
destructiveness.  As  wit,  which  is  the  compressed  logic  of 
analogy,  when  uncontrolled  by  truth,  tends  to  juggling  w  ith 
analogies!  fallacy  and  mere  paradox ;  so  humour,  which 
brings  forth  for  sport's  sake  the  innumerable  contradictions, 
self-deceptions,  Ulusions,  and  pretensions  in  the  world, 
tends  to  utter  scepticism  and  mere  buffoonery,  unless  it  has 
its  work  completed  by  the  vision  of  faith  which  brings  for- 
ward the  eternal  reality,  and  its  hand  checked  by  sympathy 
with  real  holiness  and  real  suffering,  and  humble  reverence 
for  real  greatness,  nobleness,  and  elevation.  Of  the  con- 
tradictions between  free  aspiration  and  necessity,  none  is 
more  striking  than  that  arising  out  of  the  demands  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man  and  the  urgencies  of  his  passions  ;  and 
these  contradictions  may  be  clashed  against  each  other  in 
sport.  But  it  depends  on  die  humorist  on  which  side  the 
laugh  will  be  ;  and  according  as  he  is,  will  the  laugh  he 
raises  be  a  degrading  and  deteriorating  one,  or  an  elevating 
and  humanizing  one.  It  is  Jean  Paul's  highest  merit,  that 
a  noble  lore  of  humanity,  a  keen  sympathy  with  suffering, 
and  a  humble  reverence  for  the  truly  great  and  holy,  always 
subdued,  controlled,  and  directed  his  wonderful  powers  of 
ridicule,  and  place  him  above  the  class  of  humorists,  among 
the  seers,  the  sages,  and  the  comforters  of  humanity. 

The  complete  works  of  Jean  Paul  were  published  after 
hi*  death  by  his  nephew  Otto  Spazier,  to  whom  we  arc  also 
indebted  lor  a  biographical  commentary.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  the  works  appeared  at  Berlin,  1840,  in  33  volumes. 
The  Paris  edition,  in  4  vols.,  1837,  is  said  to  be  a  more 
faithful  reprint  of  the  original  editions.  A  complete  French 
translation  was  projected  in  1834  by  M.  Philarete  Chaslcs, 
but  only  four  volumes,  containing  Titan,  appeared.  Lerana, 
portions  of  the  Flrgeljahre  and  of  the  lilumen,  Frucht,  und 
Dornen  Stiickr  have  been  translated  into  English  ;  Quintui 
Fixltin,  by  Carlyle,  in  Ins  "  German  Romances,"  vol.  3, 
1827,  with  a  characteristic  notice  prefixed,  which  remains 
still  the  best  word  s|>oken  on  Jean  Paul ;  the  Campaner 
Thai,  by  Miss  Gower,  in  1857  ;  besides  many  fragments 
and  short  sketches  in  magazines.  (w.  n.  c.) 

HICKMAN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  architect,  was  the 
son  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  and  was  born  at  Maiden- 
head in  1776.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
trying  a  variety  of  employments.  He  was  first  a  druggist's 
assistant  in  London.  He  was  then  one  of  the  men  in  an  ex- 
tensive grocery  establishment  at  Saffron-  Wal den.  Not  long 
afterwards,  in  1801,  he  went  to  Lewes  to  undertake  apart 
of  his  father's  business.  There  too  his  disposition  remained 
untettled    In  the  course  of  two  years  he  was  in  the  service 
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-of  a  corn-factor  in  the  nn 
worth    brought  his 


At  length,  in  1808,  he 
to  a  close  by  settling  down  in 


„.  J!       Liverpool  as  clerk  to  one  of  ihe  principal  insurance-brokers 
nM^\  in  that  city.    It  was  about  this  time  Hickman  began  w 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture.  Every 
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crated  bishop  of  Rochester.  In  1550  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  London.    During  the  same  year  he  was  one  of 
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■  study  of  Gothic 
leisure  hour  was  sedulously  employed  in  his  favourite  pur- 
suit He  examined  ancient  buildings.  He  classified  t In- 
different modes  of  the  pointed  style.  His  hand  also  practised 
itself  in  designing  monuments  and  other  small  erections  for 
his  friend*.  So  far,  indeed,  did  he  carry  his  studies  that  he 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  design  for  one  of  the  govem- 
is  indue 


mint  churches,  and  was  thus  induced  to  become  at  once 
a  professional  architect.  Rickman  removing  soon  after- 
wards to  the  more  central  town  of  Birmingham,  took  a 
high  place  in  his  new  calling.  There  was  scarcely  a  county 
in  which  his  services  were  not  employed.  Among  other 
edifices  erected  by  him,  there  were  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge  ;  the  church  of  Oulton,  near  Leeds ;  and  the 
church  of  Hampton  Lucy,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  At 
his  death,  in  March  1841,  he  had  perhaps  designed  more 
churches  than  any  other  architect.  Rickman  is  the  author 
of  a  popular  treatise  entitled  The  Different  Stylet  of  Archi- 
tecture in  England. 

R1CKMANS  WORTH,  or  Kickmerswokth,  a  market- 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  on  the  Colne, 
18  miles  N.VV.  of  Ix>ndon,  and  23  S.W.  of  Hertford.  It 
is  a  straggling  place,  and  has  a  parish  church  recently  re- 
built, but  retaining  the  embattled  tower  of  the  older  edi- 
fice. The  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  have  also  churches  in 
the  town.  National  and  British  schools  afford  means  of 
education  ;  and  there  are  also  Sunday-schools,  almshouses, 
&c.  Straw-plaiting  and  weaving  of  horse-liair  fabrics  are 
carried  on  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  flour,  paper,  cot- 
ton, and  silk  mills,  mostly  moved  by  water-power.  Here 
too  is  a  large  brewery.  Markets  are  held  weekly,  *nd  '*'r* 
thrice  a  year.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  near  the 
town.    Pop.  of  the  parish  (1851)  4851. 

RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London,  and  a  martyr 
to  the  Reformation,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Wil- 
montswick  in  Northumberland.  From  the  grammar-school 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall  in 
Cambridge  in  the  year  1518,  and  was  there  supported  by 
his  uncle,  Dr  Robert  Ridley,  fellow  of  Queen's  College.  In 
1522  he  took  his  first  degree  in  arts  ;  two  years  after  was 
elected  fellow;  and  in  1525  he  commenced  master  of  arts. 
In  1527,  having  taken  orders,  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle, 
for  further  improvement,  to  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris  ;  from 
thence  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  continued  abroad  till  the 
year  1529.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  was  chosen 
under- treasurer  of  the  university  ;  and  in  1533  was  elected 
senior  proctor.  He  afterwards  proceeded  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity, and  was  chosen  orator  and  a  chaplain  of  the  uni- 
versity. At  this  time  he  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher 
and  disputant.  He  lost  his  kind  uncle  in  1536  ;  but  was 
soon  after  patronized  by  Dr  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme  in  East  Kent,  where, 
we  are  told,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 
In  1540,  having  commenced  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was 
made  king's  chaplain ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
master  of  his  college  in  Cambridge.  Soon  after,  Ridley- 
was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  accused  in  the  bishop's 
court,  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  of  preaching 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  matter  being 
referred  to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  1545  he 
renounced  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  was  made 
a  prebendary  of  Westminster  ;  in  1547  he  was  presented 
by  the  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall  to  the  living  of  Soham, 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  and  the 
VOL.  xix. 


Cambridge,  he,  unfortunately  for  himself,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Mary  ;  to  whom,  prompted  by 
his  zeal  for  reformation,  he  expressed  himself  with  too 
much  freedom  ;  for  she  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne 
when  Ridley  was  doomed  a  victim  to  her  revenge.  With 
Cranmer  and  Latimer  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Oxford  on  the 
16th  of  October  1555.  Among  other  works  he  wrote 
A  Trtatite  concerning  Image*  in  Churehet ;  A  brief  De- 
claration of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  Certain  godly  and  com- 
fortable Conference*  between  Bithap  Ridley  and  Mr  Hugh 
Latimer  during  their  imprisonment ;  A  Comparison  be- 
tween the  comfortable  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Popish  Religion.  The  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley 
was  written  by  his  relation,  Dr  Gloucester  Ridley,  in  1763. 

H IDOL!  I.  Carlo,  an  eminent  artist  and  writer  on  art, 
was  born  at  Viccnza  in  1602.  His  study  of  painting  was 
characterised  by  shrewd  practical  common-sense.  No  narrow 
view  of  the  subject  would  content  him.  He  threw  aside  the 
false  style  of  the  Venetian  school  of  that  day,  and  strove  to 
make  his  pencil  imitate  nature.  He  also  sought  instruction 
in  studying  the  literature  of  painting.  Nor  did  his  sagacity 
forsake  him  when  he  came  to  be  the  biographer  of  artists. 
His  style  presented  a  favourable  contrast  with  that  of  most 
of  his  predecessors.  All  tedious  moral isings  and  childish 
fables  were  discarded.  The  only  incidents  brought  forward 
were  real  facts  clothed  in  precise  language.  His  criticisms 
on  pictures,  too,  were  for  the  most  part  exact  and  judicious. 
Hidolfi  is  said  to  have  died  in  1658.  His  biographical 
work  was  entitled  The  Wonders  of  the  Art,  or  Lire*  of 
the  Illustrious  Painters  of  Venice  and  of  the  State,  in  2 
vols.  4to,  Venice,  1648. 

RIENZI,  Ni  colo  Gabrihi  dk,  the  deliverer  of  Rome, 
was  born  in  that  city  about  1310.  Although  placed  by  fate 
in  a  humble  station,  the  young  man  wag  by  nature  a  prince. 
His  noble  mind  could  find  its  nourishment  nowhere  else 
than  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Roman  glory.  He  pored 
over  the  battle-scenes  and  great  forensic  struggles  described 
in  I. ivy.  He  pondered  among  the  remains  of  the  queenly 
citv  of  the  Ctesars.  As  lie  meditated,  the  heroic  spirit  of 
antiquity  came  upon  him.  His  imagination  kindled  with  • 
desire  for  fame  and  power.  His  tongue  grew  inspired  with 
the  language  of  patriotism  and  liberty.  It  became,  in  fact, 
the  ambition  of  his  life  to  be  the  restorer  of  Rome  to  her 
former  grandeur  and  renown.  This  aspiration  of  Rienzi's 
was  confirmed  by  the  daily  sight  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  1  he  Papal  See  had  long  since 
been  removed  to  Avignon,  and  had  left  the  city  in  a  state 
of  wild  misrule-  The  people,  a  low,  ignorant  rabble,  fol- 
lowed their  own  animal  impulses.  The  nobles  especially 
lived  lives  of  armed  violence  and  license.  Their  attendants 
were  swaggering  mercenaries  from  Germany,  or  desperate 
cut-throats  from  the  Campagna.  Their  mansion-houses 
were  fortified  dens  for  thieves  and  murderers.  From  these 
they  issued  at  intervals  to  gratify  their  headlong  passions. 
They  fought  with  each  other  in  the  streets,  or  committed 
rapine  and  outrage  upon  the  defenceless  citizens. 

Rienzi  having  arrived  at  his  prime,  set  himself  to  excite 
the  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  His 
plan  was  to  employ  such  means  as  would  strike  the  dull 
sensibilities  of  the  mob,  without  awakening  the  vengeance 
of  the  nobles.  He  therefore  disguised  all  his  proceedings 
under  an  appearance  of  eccentricity.  As  he  lingered  among 
the  ruins,  apparently  wrapt  in  study,  he  would  suddenly 
exclaim,  in  tones  of  intense  regret,  "  Where  are  the  old 
Romans  (  where  U  all  their  grandeur  ?  why  did  I  not 
live  in  those  good  times?"  When  the  idle  populace, 
startled  by  his  voice,  thronged  around  him  with  looks  of 
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curious  wonder,  he  would  tell  them  in  words  of  eloquent 
'  enthusiasm  about  the  deeds  of  their  gTeat  ancestors.  The 
•tii-ring  effect  which  these  speeches  produced  among  the 
mass  of  the  people  encouraged  him  to  make  his  measures 
more  dir,ect.  He  exhibited  in  the  streets  and  churches 
allegorical  pictures  of  the  state  of  the  city,  representing  the 
nobles  under  the  semblance  of  lions,  wolves,  and  bear*. 
He  also  assembled  a  meeting  of  the  entire  inhabitants  at 
the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  at  which  he  showed  fro;)! 
the  ancient  I*x  liegia  that  the  Romans  had  the  right  of 
making  their  own  laws  and  of  choosing  their  own  rulers. 
At  length  his  observant  eye  saw  that  it  was  time  to  bring 
the  plot  speedily  to  a  crisis.  About  the  beginning  of  May 
1347  he  met  a  hundred  conspirators  by  midnight  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Aventine,  and  exacted  from  them  an  oath  of 
unqualified  support.  A  few  day*  afterwards  he  summoned 
the  citizens  to  assemble  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  the 
same  month  before  the  church  of  St  Angelo.  During  all 
that  night  of  suspense  his  fonn  was  seen  taking  part  in 
thirty  masses  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  On  the 
following  morning  he  issued  from  the  church  with  his  head 
bare,  with  his  body  cased  in  armour,  surrounded  by  the 
hundred  accomplices,  and  preceded  by  banners  which  bore 
emblems  of  liberty,  justice,  and  concord.  As  the  ijrocession 
"  along  the  streets,  hi*  kingly  person,  and  pale  and 
:  countenance,  called  forth  the  acclamations  of  the 
uit  crowd.  On  reaching  the  Capitol,  he  mounted 
the  rostrum,  and,  in  a  speech  of  resistless  eloquence,  an- 
nounced to  Ins  tellow-citizens  that  he  had  come  forward  to 
be  their  deliverer.  No  sooner  had  he  ended  thin  he  found 
that  he  had  achieved  the  great  desire  of  his  life.  The 
Romans  with  deafening  applause  declared  him  their  ruler, 
sanctioned  his  laws  for  the  establishment  of  the  good  ettate, 
and  placed  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  entirely  in  his  hands. 

Rienzi  now  began  with  success  to  inaugurate  his  rule. 
To  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  people,  he  took 
the  title  of  "  Tribune."  To  conciliate  the  Pope,  he  assumed 
into  partnership  with  himself  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  the 
papal  vicar.  Thus  countenanced  by  two  of  the  great 
powers  in  the  state,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
making  regulations  lor  restoring  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  commonwealth.  Courts  were  established  for  the  re- 
dress of  wrongs.  Provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  A  vessel  was  placed  in  each  port  to  protect  com- 
merce. A  standing  force  was  also  levied  to  guard  the  right*, 
of  the  government  Nor  d.d  measures  fail  to  be  taken  for 
i  of  abuses.  The 


lulled  to  dismantle  the! 
and  appear  m  the  character  of^simple  citizens.  )Lvery 

the  iron  hand  of  justice.  There  was  no  respect  of  persons. 
Among  others,  the  notorious  freebooter  Baron  Martin  Ur- 


Among  others, 
sini  was  dragged  from  his  bridal  chamber  in  the  morning, 
and  before  night  he  swung  on  a  gibbet  in  the  sight  of  the 
entire  city. 

The  sudden  rise  and  vigorous  administration  of  Rienzi 
produced  an  effect  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  terror  of  his  name  restored  peace  and  pro- 
sperity in  the  commonwealth.  There  was  no  desperado  or 
public  pest  so  bold  as  to  remain  within  several  miles  of  the 
city.  The  very  barons— the  haughty  Colonna  and  Ursini 
— trembled  betbre  the  majesty  of  the  low-born  tribune. 
"  Ye  gods,"  says  an  eye  witness,  "  how  they  trembled  I" 
His  reputation  as  a  righteous  and  powerful  supporter  of 
liberty  even  extended  in  a  short  time  throughout  and  be- 
yond Italy.  The  people  knelt  with  reverence  on  the  high- 
ways when  they  saw  I  us  ambassadors  posting  along  with  no 
other  weapon  than  a  white  wand.  The  envious  cities  of 
Venice,  Florence,  Siena,  and  Perugia  placed  their  live*  and 
i  at  his  disposal.  The  haughty  princes  of  foreign 
ngers  to  seek 


him.  At  length  his  renown  reached  a  climax  when  Lewis 
of  Hungary  and  Jane  of  Naples  made  him  their  umpire 
touching  the  murder  of  Andrew,  the  brother  of  the  former, 
and  the  husband  of  the  latter. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Rienzi,  after  such  unparalleled  suc- 
cess, became  ostentatious  and  arrogant.  What  head  would 
not  have  turned  giddy  after  rising  so  suddenly  and  to  such 
a  height  ?  The  dream  of  his  early  ambition,  he  thought, 
was  about  to  be  realized.  The  sovereigns  of  the  earth  were 
already  appealing  to  Rome  as  an  arbiter.  She  was  on  the 
eve  of  becoming,  as  of  old,  the  acknowledged  queen  of  all 
cities.  It  was  now  time  that  in  the  person  of  her  tribune 
she  should  formally  assume  the  attributes  of  empire.  If 
she  did  not,  the  ignorant  and  the  envious  might  be  slow  to 
recognise  her  supremacy.  He  therefore  resolved  to  show 
to  the  world  by  several  unmistakeable  deeds  that  he  was 
the  successor  of  the  old  Roman  potentates.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  to  the  church  of  St 
John  Lateran  to  be  knighted,  he  got  up  a  procession, 
adorned  with  every  sort  of  pomp  ana  pageantry,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  great  shows  of  the  ancient  Casara.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  in  purifying  himself  for  the  cere- 
mony, he  bathed  in  the  sacred  porphyry  vase  which  the 
Emperor  Constantinc  had  used.  Nor  did  his  presumption 
end  there.  When  the  multitude  came  next  morning  to  the 
church  to  see  him  in  his  knightly  insignia,  he  appeared, 
and,  with  a  voice  of  imperial  authority,  summoned  Pope 
Clement  VI.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  appear  before 
his  tribunal.  Then  drawing  his  sword,  he  pointed  to  the 
three  quarters  of  the  world,  accompanying  his  action  with 
the  words,  *  This  and  this,  and  this,  is  mine."  This 
extravagant  ambition  of  Rienzi'*  soon  caused  hiss  downfall. 
The  barons,  provoked  by  his  overbearing  pride,  fled  from 
the  city,  levied  forces,  and  wasted  all  the  country  round. 
He  indeed  defeated  them  ;  but  the  citizens  became  discon- 
tented at  the  bloodshed  and  scarcity  of  provision*.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling,  the  Pope  sent  a  legate  to 
call  hitu  to  account  for  his  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  Church,  His  disdainful  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge such  an  arbiter  only  brought  his  difficulties  to  a  crisis. 
He  was  immediately  branded  with  the  sentence  of  excom- 


Thc  citizen*,  with  superstitious  dread,  « 
his  cause.  Without  opposition  they  allowed  150  of 
his  enemies  to  enter  the  gates  and  take  up  a  strong  position 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Colonna.  In  vain  he  railed  upon  the 
people,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  desperation,  to  take  arms 
in  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  listless  looks  with 
which  they  responded  to  his  appeals  told  him  that  hi* 
|H)wer  was  at  an  end.  He  therefore  resigned  the 
ship,  and  left  the  Capitol  after  a  reign  of  seven  months. 

From  this  sudden  and  severe  fall  Rienzi  rose  up  unsi 
ducd  and  undespairin^'.  Hi*  ambition  was  as  sanguine  and 
active  as  ever.  He  spent  1348  in  wandering  restlessly 
through  Italy  under  the  guise  of  a  monk,  and  in  seeking  for 
aid  to  re  instate  him  in  his  farmer  power.  The  next  year's 
concealment  among  the  peacciul  hermits  of  the  Apennines 
did  not  quiet  his  troubled  desires.  He  ventured  into  Rome 
amid  the  throngs  of  the  jubilee  to  look  for  hope  among  hi* 
former  subjects.  At  length,  w  hen  he  found  tliut  his  friend* 
could  not  aid  him,  he  adopted  the  daring  resolution  of  try- 
ing to  win  the  needed  help  from  his  most  powerful  enemies. 
Accordingly,  in  IUoO  he  appeared  before  the  emperor  at 
Prague,  and,  with  the  calmest  self-confidence,  declared 
himself  to  be  "  Nicolo  Rienzi,  the  deliverer  of  Rome."  It 
is  true  that  his  bold  measure  was  apparently  foiled ;  that 
the  emperor  sent  him  to  the  Pope ;  and  the  Pope  cast  him 
into  prison  at  Avignon.  But  he  remained  hopefully  iu  his 
cell  for  three  years,  quietly  reading  his  Livy,  and  drawing 
from  the  historian  many  political  lessons  for  his  future  use, 
when  he  should  be  restored  to  the  government  of  Rome. 
Rienzi'*  hope  was  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  Ever 
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his  abdication  Rome  had  been  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  anarchy  and  misery.  It  soon  became  evident  that  none 
but  lie  could  restore  order  and  prosperity.  He  was  there- 
fore taken  from  prison  by  Innocent  VI.,  and  sent  back  to 
govern  his  native  state,  with  the  title  of  "  Senator."  His 
entrance  was  a  brilliant  redress  for  his  previous  wrongs. 
The  whole  city  bad  put  on  its  holiday  attire  to  welcome 
him.  He  rode  along  under  triumphal  arches,  over  flowcr- 
hesprinkled  roads,  and  through  lanes  of  exulting  citizens. 
His  government  was  established  in  the  Capitol  amid  the 
applauding  sanction  of  the  multitude,  and  the  laws  of  the 
good  estate  were  restored.  But  the  elements  of  the  Roman 
state  were  too  worthless  and  conflicting  to  be  formed  into 
a  durable  republic,  even  by  the  master-hand  of  Rienzi. 
He  soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  ever-thickening 
embarrassments.  The  rebellious  barons  fortified  them- 
selves at  Polcslrina,  and  involved  him  in  an  expensive  war. 
His  exchequer  was  drained,  without  having  any  regular 
means  of  being  replenished.  The  jealous  papal  legate  Al- 
bomoz  refused  him  supplies.  The  selfish  and  ungrateful 
populace  were  least  of  all  willing  to  give  him  any  aid.  No 
sooner  did  he  begin  to  tax  them  than  they  began  to  mur- 
mur. In  this  state  of  feeling  they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  hurried  by  the  emissaries  of  the  barons  into  open  rebel- 
lion against  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  October 
1354,  four  months  after  his  restoration,  an  excited  mob 
invested  the  Capitol,  yelling  out,  "  Down  with  the  traitor 
who  laid  on  the  imposts !"  It  immediately  became  evident 
that  nothing  but  his  blood  would  glut  their  vengeance.  In 
vain  he  appeared  at  the  balcony  and  tried  to  address  them. 
They  drove  him  back  with  missiles,  and  commenced  to 
destroy  the  doors.  In  vain  he  sought  to  escape  through 
the  throng  in  disguise.  They  detected  him.  and  set  him  up 
to  view  on  the  platform  of  the  palace.  There,  indeed,  the 
sad  sight  of  the  fallen  and  deserted  hero  kept  them  awe- 
struck and  silent  for  an  hour ;  but  no  sooner  did  one  of 
their  ringleaders  run  him  through  the  body,  than  they 
rushed  forward  in  a  mass  to  disfigure  and  insult  his  corpse 
with  every  display  of  malice. 

The  Life  of  Rienzi  has  been  written  in  Italian  by  Forti- 
fiocca,  in  4to,  1624  ;  and  in  French  bv  Ducerceau,  in  12mo, 
Paris,  1722.  An  English  translation  of  the  latter  work 
appeared  in  London  in  1836.  The  subject  haa  also  been 
treated  by  Miiratori  and  other  Italian  historians,  and  by 
Gibbon.  Bulwer,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  splendid  prose 
epic  of  Rienzi,  has  given  several  very  plausible  reasons  for 
taking  a  higher  view  of  his  hero's  character  than  the  histo- 
rical writers  have  done. 

MESENGEBIRGE,  or  Giant  Mouhtain*,  a  rooun- 
tain  chain  of  Germany,  forming  a  part  of  the  Sudetes,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  that  term,  but  a  continuation  of  the  ehain 
strictly  and  properly  so  called.  They  extend  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  separating  Bohemia  from  Silesia,  and  rise  above 
the  Henscheuer-Gebirge,  which  join  it  on  the  S.E.,  on 
the  confines  of  Glatz,  and  the  Iscr-Gcbirge,  which  form 
to  the  N.W.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
of  granite  and  schist ;  and  the  scenery  is  very  wild 
The  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  forests 
of  oak  and  beech ;  farther  op,  their  place  is  supplied  by 
pines;  which  in  turn  give  place  to  shrubs  and  lichens. 
The  principal  summits  arc  the  following,  arranged  in  their 
order  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  :— 

F«t.  Pf*t. 

Schneokopps  4983  I  Grow  U»d  4*57 

Kl»ine  Sturmhsube  4400    Ketftrager  4280 

cirwse  Sturmh.ube.....  4S40  j  Tafelfichu  3379 

RIESI,  a  village  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
of  the  tame  name,  in  the  province  and  15  miles  S.  of  Cal- 
lantsetu.    There  arc  sulphur  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 

RIETI  (anc.  Urate),  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  capi- 
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tat  of  a  legation  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  slope  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  Vclino,  42  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Rome,  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  contains  a  Gothic  cattle-  R'J» 
dral  bearing  the  date  1456,  but  since  then  repeatedly  altered. 
The  town-hall  (a  large  edifice  in  a  lofty  position),  the  epis- 
copal palace,  churches,  convents,  and  college,  are  among 
the  public  buildings  of  the  town,  which  is  not  so  much 
remarkable  for  any  architectural  splendour  as  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation,  and  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity 
in  the  vicinity.  Manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silk,  leather, 
and  glass  are  carried  on  here.    Pop.  12,600. 

The  legation  of  Ricti  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of 
Spoleto,  W.  by  that  of  Viterbo,  S.  by  the  Comarca  di  Roma, 
and  E.  by  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra;  area, 
528  square  miles.  It  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the 
ancient  coun  try  of  the  Sabinc-s,  and  is  traversed  by  the  moun- 
tain ridges  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  that 
of  the  Velino,  the  former  of  which  rivers  partly  forms  its 
S.W.,  and  the  latter  its  N.E.  boundary.  The  mountain 
ranges  are  Monte  Gennars?,  the  ancient  Lueretilu,  in  the 
S. ;  and  Mount  Canterius  in  the  N.  Beridcs  the-  Velino, 
this  country  is  watered  by  its  affluent  the  Turano,  the 
ancient  Teionius,  flowing  northwards  from  Naples.  The 
plain  of  Rieti  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fruitful,  covered 
with  woods  and  vineyards,  fields  of  corn,  pulse,  hemp,  flax, 
&Cn  and  stroducing  in  abundance  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Pop.  (1853)  73,683. 

RIFLE.    See  Gi-xmakjng. 

RIGA  (Livonian,  Rikgat  Eathonian,  Ria  Linn),  a  forti- 
fied and  seaport  town  of  Russia,  next  to  St  Petersburg 
the  most  important  place  in  the  empire  for  maritime  com- 
merce, capital  of  the  government  of  Livonia,  stands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Otina,  here  3U00  feet  broad,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  or  Livonia,  about  180  miles  N.E.  of 
Kbnigsberg,  and  3 1 2  S.W.  of  St  Pete  rsburg.    It  is  walled, 
entered  by  seven  gates,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  The 
town  proper,  inclosed  within  the  walls,  is  quite  German  in 
character,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  houses  with 
pointed  roofs;  but  the  suburbs,  which  cover  a  wide  extent 
of  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  have  all  a  Russian 
appearance,  having  broad,  straight  streets,  lined  with  wooden 
Of  the  two  imperial  palaces,  one,  the  oldest 
in  the  place,  was  till  1561  the  residence  of  the 
master  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword  (Sckuxrtbruder),  an 
order  of  knighthood  which  preceded  the  Teutonic  in  these 
countries.    The  beautiful  hall  where  the  estates  of  Livonia 
used  to  meet,  the  bomb-proof  custom -hous 
guild-hall,  three  arsenals,  and  theatre  are  among  the 
cipal  buildings.    The  cathedral  contains  the 
early  bishops  of  Riga,  and  the  church  of  St  Peter  has  a 
dome  and  a  Urn er  440  iett  high,  the  loftiest  in  Ru 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Baltic,  the  broad,  mast- 
covered  Duna,  the  dark  pine  forests  of  Curland  on  the 
left,  and  the  endless  expanse  of  wuid  which  Ibrins  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.    There  are  another  Greek 
church,  3  Lutheran,  I  Reformed,  and  1  Roman  Catholic. 
The  public  library  contains  a  chair  of  Charle-s  XII.,  several 
letters  of  Luther,  a  cannon-hall  said  to  liave  been  fired  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  odicr  curiosities.    In  front  of  the 
palace  is  a  large  square  containing  a  granite  column  with  s> 
bronze  figure  of  Victory,  to  commemorate  the  repulse  of  a 
French  force  from  the  town  in  1812.    There  are  spacious, 
quays  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats;  and  an  extensive  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
5  miles  of  iu  course  between  the  to»n  and  the  Gulf  of 
Riga.    The  town  has  a  grammar  school,  school  of  naviga- 
tion, several  elementary  and  other  schools,  literary  and 
scientific  associations,  and  benevolent  institutions.  The 
manufactures  of  Riga  are  numerous  and  important,  in- 
eluding  tobacco,  sugar,  leather,  paper,  starch,  wool,  cotton, 
playing-cards,  &c.    Gypsum  is  quarried  in  die  vicinity. 
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The  trade  by  sea  is  very  great.  Corn,  linseed,  hemp,  flax, 
and  timber  are  the  principal  articles  of  export  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  entered  in  1821  was  1706,  and  those 
that  cleared  1720.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1851 
was  L.807,928,  and  in  1852  I  .  726,576 ;  that  of  the  exports 
in  theformerycarL.2,271,395,andin  (he  latter  L.2,327 ,926. 
Riga  was  founded  about  the  year  1200  by  Adalbert,  Bishop 
of  Livonia,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Brethren 
of  the  Sword.  This  order  obtained  possession  of  Esthotiia 
and  Livonia,  and  were  afterwards  united  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  The  city,  which  was  mostly  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans from  Lubeck  and  Bremen,  rapidly  rose  in  wealth  and 
influence ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  became  a  member 
of  the  Hanseatic  League.  Riga  was  taken  in  1621  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  in  1710,  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, by  Peter  the  Great.  On  the  latter  occasion  more 
than  half  of  the  town  was  destroyed;  and  in  1812  the 
suburbs  and  part  of  the  town  were  burnt.  It  has  suffered  at 
several  other  times  from  floods  and  conflagrations.  Pop. 
70,463. 

RIGAUD,  HrACtKTHB,  sometimes  called  by  his  country- 
men "  the  French  Vandyck,"  was  born  at  Pcrpignan  in 
1659,  and  studied  painting  at  Montpellier,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris.  Although  he  gained  the  academy's  first  prize, 
which  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  studying  in  Italy, 
he  resolved  to  stay  at  home  and  practice  portrait-painting. 
His  bold,  rich,  and  somewhat  extravagant  representations 
soon  struck  the  attention  of  the  public.  In  course  of  time 
be  found  a  brilliant  circle  of  patrons.  Louis  XIV.  gave 
him  a  commission  for  a  portrait.  The  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  chief  courtiers  followed  the  example.  Many  illus- 
s  personages  in  foreign  lands  also  became  his  sitters. 
Nor  did  his  fellow-artists  fail  to  recognise  his  merit.  He 
ively  professor,  rector,  and  director  of  the 
Rigaud  died  in  1742,  leaving  behind  him  many 
pictures,  which  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  collections 
of  Europe. 

RIGGING,  a  general  name  given  to  all  the  ropes  em- 
ployed in  a  ship.  Thus,  those  used  to  sustain  the  masts 
remain  in  a  fixed  position,  and  are  called  standing  rigging ; 
such  are  the  shrouds,  stays,  and  backstays.  Those,  again, 
which  are  employed  to  adjust  the  sails  receive  the  general 
term  of  running  rigging.  Such  are  the  braces,  sheets, 
haliard*,  clue-lines,  and  brails. 

RIGHT  is  a  title  conferred,— (1.)  together  with  Heve- 
all  bishops;  (2.)  together  with  Honourable, upon 
its,  and  barons;  (3.)  by  courtesy,  together  with 
upon  the  sons  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  the 
of  earls;  (4.)  together  with  Honourable,  upon  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  upon  no  other  com- 
moner excepting  those  w!k>  are  members  of  her  Majesty's 
most  honourable  privy  Council,  and  the  three  lords  mayors 
of  London,  York,  and  Dublin,  and  the  lord  provost  of 
ing  their  office. 

!mm  of,  a  parliamentary  declaration  of  the 
of  the  people  assented  to  by  King  Charles  I. 
(8  Car.  I,  c.  1).  It  was  known  as  "the  Petition"  from 
being  drawn  up  in  that  form,  and  was  headed  "  The  Petition 
exhibited  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
1  Commons,  concerning  divers  Rights  and 
of  the  subjects,  with  his  Majesty's  answer  there- 
to." After  reciting  certain  great  rights  and  ret 
fringemenu  of  them,  it  prays  that  all  such  illegal  acts  be 
annulled,  and  that  the  popular  rights  and  liberties,  according 
to  the  laws  and  statute*  of  the  realm,  should  be  in  future 
strictly  observed.  Alter  some  delav  and  evasion,  the  king 
replied  in  full  Parliament,  «  Se.it  droit  Ml  come  est  dfoire? 
^RIGHTS,  ^in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  are 

or  inalienable,  perfect  or  imperfect,  particular  or  general. 
Natural  right,  are  those  which  a  man  has  to  his  life, 
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limbs,  and  liberty  ;  to  the  produce  of  hit  personal  labour ; 
to  the  use,  in  common  with  others,  of  air,  light,  and  water.  v 
That  every  man  has  a  natural  right  or  just  claim  to  these 
things,  is  evident  from  their  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  answer  that  purpose  for  which  he  was  made 
a  living  anil  a  rational  being. 

Adventitiou*  rights  arc  those  which  a  king  has  over  his 
subjects,  a  general  over  his  soldiers,  a  husband  to  the  per- 
son and  affections  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  man  has  to 
the  greater  part  of  his  property.  The  existence  of  civil 
society  evidently  contributes  in  a  great  degree  to  promote 
the  sum  of  human  happiness ;  and  therefore  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  civil  society  in  general,  or  for 
the  conduct  of  particular  societies  already  established,  must 
he  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  ;  but  the  allegiance  of  sub- 
jects to  their  sovereign,  the  obedience  of  soldiers  to  their 
leader,  the  protection  of  private  property,  and  the  fulfilling  of 
contracts,  arc  all  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of 
society ;  and  hence  the  rights  of  kings,  generals,  husbands, 
and  wives,  &c,  though  adventitious,  and  immediately  de- 
rived from  human  appointments,  are  not  less  sacred  than 
natural  rights,  since  they  may  all  be  ultimately  traced  to  the 
same  source. 

Rights,  besides  being  natural  or  adventitious,  are  like- 
wise alienable  or  inalienable.  Every  man,  when  he  be- 
comes the  member  of  a  civil  community,  alienates  a  part  of 
his  natural  rights.  In  a  state  of  nature,  no  man  has  a  su- 
perior on  earth,  and  each  has  a  right  to  defend  his  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  by  all  the  means  which  nature  has  put 
in  his  |wwer.  In  civil  society,  however,  these  rights  are 
all  transferred  to  the  laws  and  the  magistrate,  except  in 
cases  of  such  extreme  urgency  as  leave  no  time  for  legal 
interposition.  This  Bingle  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  right  to  civil  liberty  is  alienable ;  though,  in  the 
vehemence  of  men's  zeal  for  it,  and  in  the  language  of  some 
political  remonstrances,  it  has  often  been  pronounced  to  be 
an  inalienable  right.  "  The  true  reason,"  says  Paley,  "  why 
'  ind  bold  in  detestation  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
their  liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that,  together  with  their 
own,  they  sold  commonly  or  endangered  the  liberty  of 
others ;  of  which  they  had  certainly  no  right  to  dispose." 
The  rights  of  a  prince  over  his  people,  and  of  a  husband 
over  hut  wife,  are  generally  and  naturally  inalienable. 

Another  division  of  rights  is  into  those  which  are  perfect 
and  those  which  are  imperfect.  Perfect  rights  are  such  as 
may  be  precisely  ascertained  and  asserted  by  force,  or  in 
civil  society  by  the  course  of  law.  To  imperfect  rights 
neither  force  nor  law  is  applicable.  A  man  s  right  to  his 
life,  person,  and  properly,  are  all  perfect ;  for  if  any  of  those 
be  attacked,  he  may  repel  the  attack  by  instant  violence, 
punish  the  aggressor  by  the  course  of  law,  or  compel  the 
author  of  the  injury  to  make  restitution  or  satisfaction.  A 


h  right  to 
cannot  otherwise 
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his  right  is 
given,  he 
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perf  ect ;  for  if  she 


may  kill  the  ravisher.  Every 
t  to  relief  from  the  rich  ;  but 


for  if  the  relief  be  not  < 
pel  it  either  by  law  or  by 
naturally  offers  itself:  "How 
person  to  have  a  right  to  a  tiling,  and  yet  have  no  right  to 
use  the  means  necessary  to  obtain  it?"    The  answer  is, 
that  in  such  cases  the  object  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
in-    right  are  so  indeterminate  that  the  permission  of  force, 
even  where  the  right  is  real  and  certain,  would  lead  to 


force  in  other  cases  where  there  exists  no  right  at  all. 
Thus,  though  the  poor  man  has  a  right  to  relief,  who  shall 
ascertain  the  mode,  season,  and  extent  of  it,  or  the  person 
by  whom  it  shall  be  administered  ?    These  things  must  be 


These  things  i 
before  the  right  to  relief  can  be  enforced  by 
but  to  allow  them  to  be  ascertained  by  the  poor 
would  be  to  expose  property  to  endless  claims. 
In  like  manner,  the  comparative  qualifications  of  the  can- 
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didatc  must  be  ascertained  before  he  can  enforce  his  right; 
but  to  allow  him  to  ascertain  his  qualifications  himself, 
would  be  to  make  him  judge  in  his  own  cause  between 
himself  and  his  neighbour.  Where  the  right  is  imperfect 
on  one  side,  the  corresponding  obligation  on  the  other 
must  be  imperfect  likewise.  The  violation  of  it,  however, 
is  often  not  le*s  criminal  in  a  moral  and  religious  view  than 
of  a  perfect  obligation.  It  is  well  observed  by  Paley  that 
greater  guilt  is  incurred  by  disappointing  a  worthy  candi- 
date of  a  place  upon  which  perhaps  his  livelihood  depends, 
and  in  which  he  could  eminently  serve  the  public,  than  by 
filching  a  book  out  of  a  library,  or  picking  a  pocket  of  a 
handkerchief. 

Rights  are  particular  or  general.  Particular  rights  are 
such  as  belong  to  certain  individuals  or  orders  of  men,  and 
not  to  others.  The  rights  of  kings,  of  masters,  of  husbands, 
of  wives,  and  in  short  all  the  rights  which  originate  in  so- 
ciety, are  particular.  General  rights  arc  those  which  be- 
long to  the  species  collectively.  Such  are  our  rights  to  the 
vegetable  produce  of  the  earth  and  to  the  flesh  of  animals 
for  food.  If  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  earth  be  included 
under  the  general  rights  of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  is 
guilty  of  wrong  who  leaves  any  portion  of  land  waste  merely 
for  his  own  amusement ;  he  is  lessening  the  common  stock 
of  provision  which  Providence  intended  to  distribute 
the  species.  On  this  principle  it  would  not  be 
'  to  vindicate  certain  regulations  respecting  game,  as 
is  some  other  monopolies  which  are  protected  by  the 
lipal  laws  of  most  countries.  Dr  Paley,  by  just  rca- 
r,  has  established  this  conclusion,  "  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  made  exclusive  property  which  can  be  con- 
veniently enjoyed  in  common."  An  equal  division  of  land, 
however,  the  dream  of  some  visionary  reformers,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  general  rights  of  mankind,  as  it  may  be 
demonstrated  that  it  would  lessen  the  common  stock  of 
provisions,  by  laying  every  man  under  the  necessity  of 
being  his  own  weaver,  tailor,  shoemaker,  smith,  and  car- 
penter, as  well  as  ploughman,  miller,  and  baker.  Among 
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Adriatic  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Forli.  It  is  entered  from  the 
N.  by  the  bridge  of  Augustus  over  the  Marecchia,  and 
from  the  S.  through  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  same  em-  Rlagworm. 
peror,  both  of  white  marble,  in  the  best  style  of  architec-  v— v— ^ 
ture.  These  form  the  only  undoubted  remains  of  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  the  place ;  for  the  pedestal  in  the 
market-place,  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  pulpit  by  Caesar 
after  be  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  is  probably  not  genuine. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St  Francesco,  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  re-modelled  in  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing one  by  Sigismund  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  is  the  chief 
edifice  of  the  town,  an  interesting  example  of  the  transition 
from  the  Gothic  to  the  classic  style.  The  Gothic  windows 
on  the  side  of  the  building  are  concealed  by  seven  arches, 
under  which  are  as  many  tombs  of  illustrious  friends  of  the 
architect.  The  interior  retains  little  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture  ;  it  ia  richly  adorned  with  sculpture,  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  monuments.  The  other  churches 
and  the  palaces  contain  many  fine  paintings.  There  ia  a 
fortress,  and  a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  The 
house  of  Francesco  da  Rimini  associates  this  town  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Dante's  poetry.  Silk 
fabrics,  glass,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured  ;  and  the 
trade  was  once  of  much  importance,  but  the  ancient  har- 
bour is  now  choked  up  with  sand,  and  there  is  but  little 
traffic  in  corn,  fish,  salt,  silk,  Ac.  Ariminum  was  originally 
an  Umbrian  city,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gauls,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested,  and  a  colony  established,  by  the  Ro- 


by 

in  268  B.C.    It  was  important  as  a  military  post 

and  Placentia  by  the  Flaminian  ai 
most  of  the  subsequent  wars  in 
cuous  part,  commanding  Cisalpine 
of  Italy.    After  the  falf  of  the  W. 
flourishing  city,  it  formed  part  of  the 
exarchs  of  Ravenna,  until  the  " 


Italy  it  played  a  conspi- 
le  Gaul  and  the  E.  coast 


the  general  rights  of  mankind  is  the  right  of 
by  which  a  man  may  use  or  destroy  his  neighbour's  pro- 
perty when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion. It  is  on  this  principle  that  goods  are  thrown  over- 
board to  save  the  ship,  and  houses  pulled  down  to  stop 
the  progress  of  a  fire.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  must 
be  restitution  when  it  is  in  our 


Rights,  Bill  of,  a  declaration  delivered  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  13th 
February  1688;  and  afterwards  enacted  in  Parliament  when 
they  became  king  and  queen.  It  sets  forth  that  King 
James  did,  by  the  assistance  of  divers  evil  counsellors,  en- 
deavour to  subvert  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom, 
by  exercising  a  power  of  dispensing  with  and  suspending  of 
laws;  by  levying  money  for  the  use  of  the  crown  by  pretence 
of  prerogative  without'eonsent  of  Parliament ;  by  prosecut- 
ing those  who  petitioned  the  king,  and  discouraging  peti- 
tions ;  by  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace  ;  by  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament;  by  violent  prosecutions  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Rench  ;  and  causing  partial  and  corrupt  jurors  to 
be  returned  on  trials,  excessive  bail  to  be  taken,  excessive 
fines  to  be  imposed,  and  cruel  punishments  to  be  inflicted; 
all  which  were  declared  to  be  illegal.  And  the  declaration 
concludes  in  these  remarkable  words :  "  And  they  do  claim, 
demand,  and  insist  upon,  all  and  singular  the  premises,  as 
their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties."  And  the  act  of  Par- 
liament itself  (1  Will,  and  Mary,  stat  ii.,  cap.  23)  recognises 
"all  and  singular  the  rights  and  liberties  asserted  and 
claimed  in  the  said  declaration  to  be  the  true,  ancient, 
indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom." 

RIMINI  (anc.  Ariminum),  a  town  of  the  Papal  States, 
legation  of  Forli,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Marecchia  in  the 


Ravenna,  until  the  Lombard  invasion.  It  sub- 
sequently came  under  the  German  emperors ;  and  in  1200 
Malatesta  was  made  viceroy,  and  his  descendants  for  some 
time  enjoyed  that  dignity.  The  town  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Venice,  and  finally  into  those  of  the  Pope. 
Pop.  13,000. 

RINCON,  Aktokio,  an  early  Spanish  painter,  was  born 
at  Guadalajara  in  1446.  His  career  was  attended  with 
complete  success.  Eschewing  the  stiff  Gothic  style  of  his 
age  and  country,  he  soon  rose  to  the  first  place  in  his  pro- 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  gave  him  the  order  of 
and  made  him  their  painter  in  ordinary.  Till  hi* 


death  in  1500,  he  continued  to  be 
pictures,  which  have  all  since  perished. 

RINGWOOD,  a  market-town  of  England,  Hampshire, 
in  a  flat  country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  which 
spreads  out  here  into  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  with  I 


spreads  out  here  into  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  with  many 
islands,  on  the  skirts  of  the  New  Forest,  20  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Southampton,  and  92  S.W.  by  W.  of  London.  It  is 
an  old  but  generally  well-built  town,  containing  a  parish 
church,  part  of  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1230;  other 
churches  belonging  to  Wesleyans,  Independent*,  and  Uni- 

"  >iud  schools 


tarians ;  a  grammar  school,  and  national  schools.  Woollen 
cloth,  hosiery,  and  beer  arc  made  here ;  markets  for  com 
are  held  weekly,  and  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  twice  a  year. 
The  town  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the 
AngUSaxnns.    Pop  of  the  parish  (1851)  3928. 

RINGWORM  is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  which  appears 
in  small  circular  patches,  or  rings  of  vesicles  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  of  apparently  healthy  skin.  These 
vesicles  are  small,  and  contain  a  transparent  fluid,  which  is 
discharged  in  three  or  four  days,  when  little  dark  scabs 
form  over  them.  Sometimes  there  is  a  succession  of  the 
circles  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as  die  face  and  neck, 
and  the  arms  and  shoulders.    The  more  formidable  and 
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Rio  d«  infectious  species  of  ringworm  appear*  in  distinct  patches 
Janeiro,  of  an  irregularly  circular  figure,  on  the  »calp,  head,  and 
v-""v*'  neck.  It  generally  occurs  in  children  of  three  or  four  years 
old  and  upward*,  and  often  continues  for  several  years. 
While  the  patches  are  in  an  inflamed  and  irritable  condi- 
tion, we  must  be  content  with  regular  washing  or  sponging 
with  warm  water,  or  some  emollient  fomentation.  The 
application  of  a  solution  of  one  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  half  an  ounce  of  diluted  nitric  acid  has  been  well  re- 
The  constitutional  treatment  is  of  con*e- 
A  nutritious  diet  must  be  prescribed,  containing 
imixture  of  animal  food ;  the  clothing  must  be 
i ;  regular  exercise  must  be  enjoined ;  and  a  course  of 
medicines,  such  as  iron  or  quinine,  must  be  ordered. 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  an  important  province  of  Brazil, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  hy  Espiritu  Santo,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  River  Capabuan,  and  by  Minas  Geraes, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  rivers  Preto  and  Parahiba, 
and  in  part  by  the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira;  on  the  W.  it 
borders  on  San  Paulo  t  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  it 
on  the  S.  and  E.  It  lies  between  S.  Lat.  21.  28.  and  32. 
20.,  W.  Long.  40.  53.  and  44.  40.  Its 
at  18,226  square  miles.  This  province  is 
for  its  romantic  beauty  and  great  fertility,  nc 
it*  being  very  mountainous.  From  S.W.  to  N.E.  run  the 
!rra  do*  Orgaos,  or  Organ  Mountains,  and  t 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions;  the 
sloping  gradually  to  the  Parahiba,  and  the 
to  the 


RIO 

is  studded  with  about  a  hundred  islands,  on  manv  of  which 
are  forts.  That  of  Ilha  dos  Cobraa,  or  Snake  Island,  is  of 
great  strength,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  command- 
ing points  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  In  short,  the  Brazi- 
lians and  early  subjugators  of  the  country  have  carefully 
availed  themselves  of  every  advantage  presented  by  nature 
for  rendering  their  capital  unassailable  by  a  maritime  force. 
On  either  side  the  shores  of  the  bay,  lined  at  the  water'* 
edge  with  cottages  and  hamlet*  of  fishermen,  sweep  widely 
round  ;  while  behind,  hills  in  the  richest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, studded  with  farm-houses  and  villas,  and  crowned  with 
churches  and  monasteries,  all  of  purest  white,  rise  abruptly  on 
every  side,  till,  a  few  miles  inland,  they  terminate  in  the  hold, 
beautiful,  and  picturesque  ranges  of  the  Organ  Mountains. 

With  the  exception  of  the  capital,  there  are  few 
in  the  province  of  Rio  which  require  particular 

ring  fertility, 
the  produc- 

of  other 

The  productions  of  thi* 
thing  for  which  Brazil 
cious 
pecul 

abundance, 
yield 


Canto  Gallo  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
and  carries  on  considerable  trade  with  Rio 


Porto  d'Estrella  and  Mage  are  the  name* 
hich  have  much  traffic  with  the  capital. 


The  productions  of  thi*  province  comprise  almost  every- 
thing for  which  Brazil  is  celebrated ;  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious »tone*,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and,  in  short,  all  fruits 
peculiar  to  the  tropics,  are  here  produced  in  the  richest 
abundance,  and  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  The  fore*U 
yield  great  quantities  of  umber,  used  for  various  purposes ; 
gums,  balsams,  and  medicinal  herbs  are  not  wanting. 
Gardening  is  much  attended  to}  and  the  extension  of  cul- 


i  Bocania,  a  continuation  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
the  province  of  San  Paulo  ;  and  after  a  long  and 
course  it  enters  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  falls 


of  granite 
a  fanciful 
drat 

the 

river  originates  in  a 
Serra  da  " 
tains, in 
winding 

into  the  Atlantic  in  its  N.E.  part.  Many  streams  discharge 
themselves  into  the  bay  of  Rio  towards  its  upper  end,  seve- 
ral of  them  being  navigable  to  some  distance.  The  country 
is  also  watered  by  the  affluent*  of  the  Parahiba,  and  by 
many  river*  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  There  are  many 
lake*  and  lagoons,  especially  in  the  N.E.,  where  the  coast 
is  low  and  monotonous.  Toward*  the  S.,  and  especially 
near  the  capital,  the  scenery  is  of  a  very  different  and  more 
picturesque  character. 

The  principal  bays  by  which  the  coast  is  indented  are 
the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Angra  dos  Reys,  or  King's 
Bay.  The  bay  of  Rio  is  stated  to  be  no  less  than  32 
miles  in  circumference,  and  on  its  shores  are  numerous 
smaller  inlets,  which  may  be  termed  sub-bays.  All  travel- 
lers agree  in  praising  the  surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  this  majestic  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  capacious  basin  is 
embosomed  among  elevated  mountain*,  which  have  coni- 
cal summits,  and,  being  well  wooded,  have  a  romantic  and 
picturesque  beauty.  Some  of  these  advance  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  bay,  whilst  others  retire  as  far  inland, 
leaving  between  them  deep  recesses  and  glens.  The  en- 
trance of  the  bay  is  narrow,  being  only  about  a  mile  in 
breadth ;  and  its  granite  barrier*  are  so  bold,  causing  it  to 
resemble  a  gap  or  chasm  in  the  mountain  ridge,  that 
doubtless  it  was  often  passed  by  early  navigators  without 
their  apprehending  the  existence  of  audi  an  immense  salt- 
water lake  within.  Being  completely  land-locked,  and 
protected  from  gales  on  every  tide,  it  is  perfectly  secure, 
even  for  boats,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  many  other  advantages  which 
it  possesses,  it  has  been  pronounced  the  finest  harbour  in 
the  world.   It  is  so  well  defended  by  strong  torts  that  it 

The  bay 


_  is  much  attended  to  j  and  the  extenrion  of  < 
on  is  gradually  clearing  the  land  of  the  wild  beasts 
still  haunt  the  forests.  Cattle  and  horses  are  bred 
in  great  numbers.  The  province  is  divided  into  eight  co- 
m areas.  Its  provincial  assembly  of  36  members  meets  at 
Nitherohi,  opposite  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  represented  in 
the  legislature  of  Brazil  by  6  senators  and  12  deputies. 
Pop.  (1856)  1,200,000. 

Rio  de  Janeibo,  formerly  St  Sebastian,  the  capital 
of  the  above  province  and  of  the  Brazilian  empire,  is 
situated  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  bay  or  harbour 
just  described,  about  4  miles  from  its  entrance ;  S.  I  Jit. 
23.  54,  W.  Long.  43.  9.  It  occupies  the  N.E.  part  of  a 
tongue  of  land  of  an  irregularly  quadrangular  shape,  and 
extending  on  an  inclined  plane  a  short  distance  into  the 
bay.  The  site  selected  for  their  town  by  the  early  settler* 
is  considered  the  best  that  could  have  been  chosen,  out  of 
many  excellent  one*  that  everywhere  present  themselves. 
Its  most  easterly  point  is  thc  Punta  do  Calabouco;  the 
most  northerly  is  the  Anaazem  do  Sal,  opposite  to  which  is 
the  small  island  of  Ilha  dos  Cobras.  The  most  ancient 
and  important  part  of  the  city  is  built  between  these  two 
points,  lying  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  and  a  beautiful  quay, 
constructed  of  solid  blocks  of  chiselled  granite,  stretches 
along  the  shore.  The  houses  of  Rio  arc  neatly  and  sub- 
stantially built,  generally  of  granite,  and  two  storeys  high, 
with  little  wooden  balconies  in  front.  Their  lower  storeys 
are  commonly  occupied  by  shops  and  warehouses,  and  the 
upper  ones  by  the  family  apartments.  The  whole  town  is 
disposed  in  squares,  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and,  although  narrow,  they  are  well  paved,  and 
lined  at  each  side  by  nagged  trottoirs.  In  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture the  old  town  is  in  general  mean,  resembling  the 
old  part  of  Lisbon  ;  but  the  new  town  i*  in  a  much  more 
handsome  style.  Although  this  town  ha*  always  ranked  as 
the  most  important  in  Brazil,  or  as  second  only  to  Bnhia 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  the  seat  of  government, 
yet  it  was  only  after  the  imperial  residence  and  the  court 
were  fixed  here  that  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  Euro- 
pean city.  Great  improvements  took  place  after  that  event. 
The  new  town  ha*  almost  wholly  sprung  up  since  it  oc- 
curred. This  part  of  Rio  is  connected  with  the  south- 
western quarter,  or  Bairro  de  Mato-porco*,  by  the  bridge 
of  St  Diogo,  thrown  over  a  salt-water  inlet   Between  the 
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it  situated  a  large  plain  nearly  surrounded 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  clothed  at  their  ba.es 
with  the  richest  verdure,  and  terminating  by  belts  of  forest- 
trees  of  immense  growth  and  of  every  variety.  One  of 
these  elevations  is  called  the  Corcovado,  or  Broken  Back, 
h  it  acquired  from  its  extraordinary  and 
shape.  The  plain  thus  environed  is  inclosed 
so  as  to  form  an  enormous  quadrangle,  perhaps 
square  in  the  world.  Here  are  erected  the 
the  museum,  the  camera  or  town-hall,  and 
public  buildings.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  Brazilian  capital  is  the  number  of  its  churches 
and  monasteries,  which  not  only  abound  in  the  city,  but 
are  seen  crowning  almost  all  the  surrounding  eminences. 
Among  the  former,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  cathedral 
of  La  Gloria,  an  octagonal  building  crowning  a  lofty 
wooded  hill ;  the  majestic  church  of  Candelaria,  the  largest 
in  the  town,  and  surmounted  by  the  loftiest  towers  in  Brazil ; 
the  richly-ornamented  church  of  the  Cross ;  and  that  of 
Sao  Francisco,  with  its  two  round  towers.  The  convent 
of  St  Anthony  is  a  large  and  gorgeous  edifice;  and  that  of 
Sao  Bento  is  so  richly  adorned  as  to  be  one  mass  of  gild- 
ing in  the  Interior. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  quay,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  there  is  a  large  square,  surrounded  on  three  of 
its  sides  with  buildings,  hut  having  its  fourth  open  to  the 
bay.  In  this  square  the  palace  or  imperial  residence  is 
situated ;  but  although  extensive  in  its  dimensions,  and 
commodious  and  even  splendid  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ments, there  is  nothing  magnificent  or  striking  in  its 
architecture.  The  public  library  occupies  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  this  quarter.  It  contains  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
volumes  in  all  languages,  and  is  considered  a  very  admir- 
able collection.  On  the  quay  in  front  of  the  square  is  a 
very  beautiful  fountain  for  supplying  water  to  this  part  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.  It  is  fed  by  a 
splendid  stone  aqueduct  leading  from  the  Corcovado  Moun- 
tain, not  more  striking  for  the  magnificent  singularity  of  its 
appearance  than  im|X>rt*nt  for  its  utility.  This  great  work, 
which  is  called  Arcos  de  Car  Lac  o,  extends  across  a  deep 
valley,  resting  on  a  double  tier  of  lofty  arctics  placed  one 
above  the  other  to  the  height  of  90  feet,  and  the  water  is 
conducted  to  the  rcserv  uir  by  a  succession  of  stone  troughs 
laid  on  the  top  of  this  bridge,  under  an  arched  covering  of 
brick-work.  Each  tier  comprises  forty-two  arches,  the 
upper  one  extending  280  yards.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
vision made  for  education  : — A  military  academy,  a  naval 
academy,  a  surgical  and  medical  academy ;  an  academy  of 
the  fine  arts  (in  connection  with  which  we  may  mention 
a  national  museum),  and  lastly,  two  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries, where  the  ancient  and  modern  language*  arc  taught, 
as  well  as  divinity  and  the  sciences.  Besides  these,  there 
are  several  superior  and  numerous  primary  schools.  In 
periodicals  and  newspapers  the  city  is  by  no  means  defi- 
cient ;  and  book-printing  is  carried  on,  although  not  exten- 
sively. Government  has  a  printing  establishment.  Thtre 
is  a  large  botanic  garden,  well  laid  out  and  rich  in  exotics, 
at  some  distance  from  the  town. 

The  trude  of  Rio  is  very  great,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  export  of  coffee  I  rum  litis  port  is  equal  to  that  from  all 
the  others  in  the  world,  amounting  in  1856  to  8,683,120 
cm.,  valued  at  L.4,788,0OO.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
exported  1 4,338  carats  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones, 
L.53,680  worth  of  timber,  I..59.040  north  of  calves' 
leather,  L.40,120  worth  of  spirits,  as  well  as  quantities  of 
tapioca,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuana,  horns,  &c.  The  principal 
1854  and  1850  were  as  follows  :— 

ISM.  ISMl 

ble*— eorn,  hotter,  Ac   L.9S  1,000  L.l.263,840 

Cottoo  fabric.   1 ,250,000  1 ,206.800 

Liquors—  win.,  tos,  Ac   692,000  767.160 

847,400 
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IMS. 
444,000 
404,000 
348,000 


Coal  and  matals   

Watchee,  jewellery,  cutlery,  Ac 

Wood,  furniture,  Ac  

Hats,  haberdashery,  Ac   326,000 

Silk  fabric*   316,000 

Linen  rubrics    154.000 

Paper  and  books   162.000 

Tottery,  porcelain,  Ac...   112,000 

The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  1855, 
according  to  the  different  countries,  is  exhibited 
following  table  s— 

Coaatrlee. 
Oraat  Britaio  aad 

I' nit.  a  States  

Franc*   „  

Hao*e  Towns  

Portugal   m  

pVsjrtrta  •■••*••..•.  

Beldam  

Bpaln   

Sweden  aad  Norway  

Denmark  -  

Sardinia  „   lUjflOv 

Holland   64.800 

Swiuerlaod    174,000 

I'runia    40,000 

La  Plata  and  Chill    209,920 

  287,200 


1*36. 

418,200 
39S.60O 
364,400 
24*8.480 
310,400 
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185,720 
171,600 


the 


...  L.2,404.800 
879,240 
....  1,348,000 
498.H00 
598,080 
46,720 
277,160 
220,600 
160,840 
96,000 


EiporU. 

L.2,05a.360 
3,362,920 
733.640 
678.240 
209,680 
206,760 


24,800 
78,000 
448,000 
68,520 


139,640 
381,280 


Totals  la  1866  L.7,850,960 

Total*  in  1854   6,836,000  6,460,800 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  in  1856 
was  3620,  of  which  2250  were  from  foreign  ports  ;  that  of 
those  that  cleared  was  3622. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  unimportant,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  attempts  of  the  government  to 
foster  them.  Leather  and  glass  are  the  only  articles  pro- 
duced in  any  great  quantities.  The  climate  is  considered  as 
favourable  to  health,  comfort,  and  even  longevity,  as  that  of 
any  other  place  between  the  tropics.  During  the  summer 
months,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  extending  from  October 
to  April,  heavy  rains  fall ;  but  on  the  whole  few  places 
possess  a  more  beautiful  climate  than  this  celebrated  city. 

The  bay  of  Rio  was  discovered  on  the  1st  of  January 
1531  by  Martin  Alphonso  de  Sou  so,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator. The  natives  had  given  to  this  tranquil  basin  the 
significant  appellation  of  Nitheraki,  that  is,  "  hidden  water;" 
but  he,  supposing  it  the  estuary  of  some  great  river  like 
the  Orinoco,  called  it  the  Hio  de  Janeiro,  after  the  day  on 
which  it  had  been  discovered.  It  remained  many  years 
unnoticed  or  unoccupied  by  the  Portuguese,  but  in  the 
meantime  was  taken  possession  of  by  France,  and  became 
an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots.  These  were 
subsequently  expelled  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  1567 
founded  the  city  of  Hio.  It  steadily  advanced  in  riches 
and  importance ;  so  that  in  the  year  1763  Dom  Joseph  was 
induced  to  transfer  hither  the  viceregal  residence  from 
Hahij,  hitherto  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Brazil.  In 
1808  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  court;  and 
in  1822  was  constituted  the  capital  of  the  independent  em- 
pire of  Brazil.  In  1831  it  wu*  the  theatre  of  a  revolution, 
in  which  6000  armed  citizens  were  joined  by  the  troops  of 
the  line  in  their  opposition  to  the  government,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Dom  Pedro  abdicated  the  throne  in 
favour  of  his  son  Pedro  II.  Pop.  (1851)  205,906,  of 
whom  77,989  w  ere  native  white  men,  36,329  foreign  white 
men,  10,722  free  coloured  men,  and  78,835  slaves;  (1855) 
296,136. 

Hio  Guasdk,  a  river  of  West  Africa,  Sencgambia, 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Foota  Jallon,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  flows  in  an  irregular  course 
westwards  to  the  Atlantic.  It  enters  the  sea  by  several 
branches,  broad,  rapid,  and  navigable,  though  somewhat  ob- 
structed by  shuals.    The  most  northerly  of  these  branches 
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Rio  Grand*  is  called  the  Jeba  or  Geba,  a  name  sometime*  applied  to 
do  Noru  the  whole  river.    The  upper  course  of  the  Hio  Grande 
II       has  been  Tcrv  little  explored.    It*  banks  are  well  wooded, 
Ri°°a!dd*and  atuddcd'with  large  ant-hills  ;  and  the  neighbouring 
— untry  is  rich  in  many  valuable  productions. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  a  province  of  Brazil,  is 
i  the  S.  by  Parahiba,  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the 
!  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Ceara.  Situated  be- 
the  parallels  of  4.  3a  and  6.  -15.  of  S.  I  Jit.,  the 
:  is  of  course  very  hot  At  Cape  St  Roque,  which 
\  the  angle  of  this  province,  in  Long.  36.  15.  W,  l*L 
5.  7.  S.,  the  coast  of  Brawl  terminates  towards  the  N.E. ; 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  has  so  long  been  its  bound- 
ary on  the  E,  begins  to  wash  its  northern  shores.  The 
province  has  about  100  miles  of  sea-coast,  and  an  area  of 
31,230  square  miles.  The  Rio  Grande,  or  Potengi,  the 
great  river  of  the  province,  rises  in  a  ridge  on  iu  western 
limits,  and  traverses  iu  whole  extent  in  a  direction  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  The  province  is  irrigated  by  other  streams, 
on  whose  banks  the  most  fertile  land  is  to  be  found  ;  but 
the  soil  in  general  is  rather  sterile.  None  of  the  rivers  are 
of  any  great  size.  There  are  several  salt  lakes,  which  af- 
ford much  excellent  salt.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  S.  and 
W,  but  gradually  slopes  toward  the  aea;  and  along  the 
coast  there  is  an  expanse  of  low  sandy  ground.  Cotton  is 
the  crop  that  grows  best  in  this  country  ;  but  maize,  man- 
dioc,  rice,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  also  raised.  The  miner- 
als include  gold,  silver,  iron,  limestone,  sandstone,  granite, 
&c. ;  but  mining  is  only  carried  on  to  a  very  small  extent. 
There  are  numerous  small  harbours  along  the  coast ;  but 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  many  shoals,  some  of  them 
very  dangerous,  which  line  the  shore.  The  small  island  of 
Fernando  de  Noronha,  about  250  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cape  St 
Roque,  belongs  to  this  province,  and  is  used  as  a  place  of 
transportation.  Salt,  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  salt  fish,  Sec.,  are 
exported  from  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  The  capital,  Natal, 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  assembly  of  twenty  members. 
The  province  sends  one  senator  and  two  deputies  to  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Brazil.    Pop.  (1856)  190,000. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  or  &  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande, 
the  most  southerly  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  provinces  of  Curitiba  and  S.  Cathcrina,  E.  by  the 
Atlantic,  S.  by  Uruguay,  and  W.  by  La  Plata,  lying  be- 
tween S.  I  .at.  25.  30.  and  32.  30,  W.  Long.  49.  40.  and 
58.  20.  It  is  upwards  of  500  miles  in  length  by  400  in 
breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  1 18,758  square  miles.  This 
extensive  country  consists  chiefly  of  large  plains  covered 
with  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  other  animals.  Some 
mountain  ridges  traverse  it  in  various  directions,  but  none 
of  them  is  of  any  great  height.  Here  several  large  rivers 
have  their  origin,  of  which  the  Uruguay,  the  Jacuhy,  and 
the  Camapuam,  are  the  most  important  Its  great  extent 
of  level  and  alluvial  coast  exhibits  some  lakes  of  vast  di- 
The  Lagoa  dos  Pates  is  the  largest  lake  in  Bra- 
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value.  It  rises  in  the  north  of  the  province,  and  after  tra- 
versing the  southern  declivity  of  the  general  ridge  for  seve- 
ral miles,  it  turns  eastward,  describing  innumerable  windings 
for  a  course  of  about  80  miles,  during  which  it  collects 
the  water  of  a  number  of  smaller  rivers,  many  of  them  na- 
vigable. It  then  suddenly  bends  towards  the  S.,  and  after 
running  15  miles  in  this  direction,  enters  the  lake  not  far 
below  its  northern  extremity.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  Lagoa 
dos  Fates  lies  another  sheet  of  water,  called  Lake  Mirim. 
It  is  90  miles  in  length  by  about  20  in  breadth,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  I  .ago*  dos  Fates  by  means  of  a  chan- 
nel called  the  river  of  St  Gonzales.  Lake  Mirim  is  very 
shallow,  and  in  the  rainy  season  it  widely  extends  its 
borders.  The  Gonzales  is  50  miles  in  length :  it  is  wide 
and  handsome,  and  navigable  for  small  vessels,  which  by 
this  channel  pass  into  Lake  Mirim,  and  thence  by  meana 
of  rivers  penetrate  into  the  fertile  interior,  and  distribute 
their  cargoes  to  the  large  towns  on  the  coast  There  are 
other  large  lakes  ninning  parallel  with  the  shore,  but  these 
are  the  most  important. 

The  climate  of  the  province  is  mild  and  healthy ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  various  kinds 
of  grain,  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe.  Timber  is  not 
very  abundant  but  of  very  good  quality.  Among  the 
minerals  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  sulphur,  and  porcelain  clay. 
The  rearing  of  cattle,  Iwwever,  iswliat  chiefly  distinguishes 
the  country,  and  gives  employment  to  its  inhabitants.  They 
are  either  slaughtered  to  form  the  salt  beef  for  the  export 
of  which  the  province  is  celebrated,  or  sent  in  droves  to 
Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Janeiro. 


mensions. 


rth  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 


zil,  being  140  miles  it 
40  miles  in  breadth.  This  lake  is  the  recipient  of  almost 
all  the  streams  which  irrigate  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  country.  It  is  very  shallow,  and  its  water 
continues  fresh  as  far  as  the  Island  dos  Mannheim*,  near 
the  port  of  S.  Pedro.  The  peninsula  lying  between  the 
lake  and  the  ocean  is  low  and  level,  and  its  eastern  side 
lies  almost  in  a  direct  line,  but  the  opposite  side  forms 
various  points  and  bays.  The  western  snore  of  the  lake  is 
bold  but  not  rugged,  and  is  cut  by  several  rivers,  of  which 
the  Camapuam  and  Jacuhy,  already  mentioned,  arc  most 
deserving  of  notice.  The  sources  of  the  former  are  in  a 
chain  of  low  hills  called  the  great  Cochtlha,  which  traverses 
the  western  limits  of  the  country.  It  flows  with  a  rapid 
and  disturbed  current  interrupted  by  continued  cataracts 
for  nearly  100  miles,  and  falls  into  the  lake  about  the  middle 
of  its  western  side.    The  Jacuhy  is  a  river  of  still  greater 


to  a  great  extent  and  are  highly  valued  for  the  excellence 
of  the  breed.  The  provincial  assembly  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  consist,  of  twenty-eight  members ;  and  the  province 


,bersj 

to  the  Brazilian  legislature  three  senators  and  six 

Pop.  (1856)  201,300. 
capital,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  or  S.  Pedro  do  Sul, 
formerly  stood  a  few  miles  from  where  it  now  stands,  in  the 
situation  called  Estreite,  near  the  head  of  a  bay  or  harbour, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Fates ;  but  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sands  has  made  such  progress  as  almost  to  have 
overwhelmed  the  town,  and  occasioned  iu  removal  to  the 
present  site.  It  is  now  situated  on  a  level  plain  a  little 
above  high-water  mark  ;  but,  like  itt  predecessor,  it  suffers 
much  from  the  accumulation  of  sand.  Its  public  buildings 
comprise  a  plain  but  handsome  cathedral,  several  other 
edifices,  and  a  fort.  Iu  commercial  importance  ap|>ears  to 
be  considerable.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  hides,  tallow, 
dried  beef,  cheese,  and  other  articles  are  shipped  from  this 
port  and  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing.  Fop.  of  the 
town,  3560  ;  of  the  district,  12,000. 
RIO  J  A.    See  Plata,  La. 

RIOM,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6mo,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country,  on  a  hill  above  the  Ambonc,  8  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Clerment  It  is  encircled  by  boulevards  shaded  by  trees, 
and  has  a  cheerful  aspect  though  built  of  dark  lava  from 
the  neighbouring  quarries  of  V  ol  vie.  The  streets  are  broad, 
and  the  houses  generally  are  well  built.  Many  of  the  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  court-house,  prefect's  residence, 
hospitals,  &c,  are  very  handsome ;  and  the  church  of  St 
Amable  is  a  curious  atid  interesting  old  edifice.  On  one 
of  the  boulevards  of  the  town  is  a  granite  monument  to 
General  Desaix,  who  fell  at  the  victory  of  Marengo.  Riom 
is  the  scat  of  several  law  court*  and  of  a  college.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  leather,  brandy,  and  other 
articles ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  these,  as  well  as  in 
corn,  wine,  fruit,  oil,  &c.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  the  old  ducal  palace  is  now  the  court-house. 
Pop.  (1856)  10,078. 

RIONERO,  a  town  of  Naples,  the  largest  in  the 
vince  of  Basilicata,  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  and  the  i 
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Rtptty  vening  valley,  8  miles  S.  of  Melfi.    It  is  remarkable  for 
I      nothing;  so  much  as  for  the  traces  which  about  half  of  the 
Rippirda.  town  reding  0f  the  terrible  earthquake  which  desolated  this 
the  surrounding  district  in  1831.    There  are 
hes  and  a  convent.    Wooden  i 
I  trade  in  oil  and  I 

Pop.  9600. 

RIPLEY,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  18  miles  N.  of  I-eeds,  and  23  N.N.W.  of 
York.  It  stands  on  the  Nidd,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  and  is  neatly  and  well  built  There  is  a  large  cruci- 
form church,  containing  many  tombs  of  the  Ingilby  family, 
who  reside  in  Ripley  Castle,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  town.  This  family  residence  was  built  in  1855 ;  and 
it  was  here  that  Cromwell  spent  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor.    Pop.  of  the  parish  (1851)  1286. 

RIPON,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  and  municipal 

*  Yorkshire,  on 
.  of  York,  and 
of  a  rich 

and  well-wooded  country,  and  consists  of  irregularly  laid- 
out  streets,  many  of  which  meet  in  the  spacious  market- 
place near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Here  there  is  a  hand- 
some town-hall,  and  an  obelisk  90  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
the  city  arms.  The  principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  one 
of  the'  best  proportioned  churches  in  the  kingdom.  Its 
whole  length  is  260  feet,  that  of  the  transept  132  feet,  the 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  87  feet,  and  that  of  the  choir 
and  aisles  66  feet.  At  the  west  front  two  uniform  towers 
rise  to  the  height  of  1 10  feet ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  large 
but  lower  one,  called  St  Wilfred's  Tower.  Under  the 
chapter-house  is  a  vault  containing  a  great  number  of 
human  remains  in  good  preservation.  The  architecture  of 
the  church  is  partly  Norman  and  partly  early  English;  the 
building  was  begun  in  1331,  but  not  completed  till  1494. 
Besides  Trinity  church,  an  early  English  cruciform  build- 
ing, erected  in  1826,  there  are  in  Ripon,  WesJeyan,  Primi- 
tive Methodist,  and  Independent  churches.  The  educa- 
tional establishments  comprise  a  free  grammar  school,  na- 
tional and  infant  schools,  a  blue-coat  school,  &c.  Here, 
too,  arc  a  mechanics'  institute,  subscription  library,  news- 
room, hospital,  and  dispensary.  Ripon  wasonce  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  spins  and  of  woollen  fabrics.  Many  saddle- 
trees are  made  here ;  tanning,  malting,  and  lincn-wcaving 
are  also  carried  on.  Near  the  town  the  Lire  is  crossed  by 
a  fine  bridge.  A  short  canal,  constructed  in  1767,  brings 
the  navigation  up  to  the  town.  A  weekly  market  and  six 
annual  fairs  are  held,  chiefly  for  cattle,  leather,  and  doth. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  three  other  alder- 
men, and  twelve  councillors ;  and  it  sends  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  place  of  much  antiquity, 
having  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxotis,  who  were  here 
defeated  by  the  Danes  at  an  early  period.  A  monastery 
was  founded  in  661,  when  there  were  only  thirty  houses 
in  the  place ;  and  the  town  was  made  a  borough  by  Alfred 
the  Great.    In  1069  it  was  wasted  by  William  the  Con- 

?ueror,  and  in  1319  and  1324  by  the  Scots  under  Bruce, 
n  1643  it  was  seized  by  the  parliamentary  party,  but 
rescued  for  the  royalists  by  Sir  John  Mollorv.  Pop.  (1851) 
of  the  parish,  15,103  ;  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  6080. 

RIPPERDA,  funs  William,  Iiaron  of,  a  political  ad- 
venturer, was  born  in  the  province  of  Groningen  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  1680,  and  was  educated  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Cologne.  A  desire  for  power  began  early  to 
be  seen  in  his  actions.  He  married  a  rich  wife  that  he 
might  not  be  hampered  by  poverty  in  the  race  of  ambition. 
He  assumed  the  creed  of  a  Protestant  to  make  himself 
eligible  for  government  offices.  A  colonelcy  in  the  army 
did  not  content  him.  He  did  not  cease  to  show  off  his 
accomplishments  until,  in  1715,  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Spain.    Ripperda  had  not  been  very  long  at  the 
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intriguing  chance-directed  court  of  Madrid  before  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  hand  in  the  game  of  Spanish  politics. 

~  itch  ambassador  in  1718,  he 
the  interest  of 


this  Ikying  down  the  office  of  Dutch  ami 
are  brought  all  his  arts  into  plsy.  He  sec 
are    the  influential  Jesuits  by  becoming  a 


by  becoming  a  pious  and  penitent 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  made  his  talents  known 
to  the  king,  Philip  V.,  by  drawing  up  schemes  for  the  re- 
novation of  the  national  prosperity.  Nor  did  1 
hesitate  to  try  more  dangerous  artifices.  Returning 
an  embassy  to  Vienna  in  1725,  he  pretended  to  the  < 
that  he  had  effected  her  favourite  scheme 
son  Don  Carlos  to  the  eldest  archduchess, 
elevation  to  a  dukedom,  and  to  the  office  of  i 
compelled  him  to  persist  in  this  imposture.  Lie  was  I 
up  by  lie ;  the  nation  was  impoverished  to  furnish  him  with 
hush-money  ;  and  he  continued  to  try  every  bungling  shift 
until,  in  1726,  he  was  convicted  and'disgraced.  The  rest 
of  Ripperda's  life  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  re- 
trieve his  fortune.  Escaping  from  the  castle  of  Segovia, 
he  sought  in  vain  for  a  place  of  political  importance  in  some 
foreign  country.  The  English  statesmen  treated  him  hospi- 
tably only  so  long  as  they  were  at  variance  with  Spain.  He 
could  not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  success  at  any  other 
European  court.  It  is  true  that  at  length  the  land  of  pro- 
mise seemed  to  have  been  discovered  in  Morocco.  He 
was  welcomed  thither  by  the  Emperor  Muley  Abdallah,  and 
after  qualifying  himself  for  office  by  becoming  a  Moham- 
medan, was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  (he 
country.  But  his  ambition  soon  began  again  to  be  thwarted. 
His  royal  patron  was  driven  from  the  throne.  He  himself 
was  glad  to  escape  with  his  head  to  Tetuan.  There  he 
could  find  no  better  employment  for  his  restless  spirit  than 
that  of  asserting  himself  to  be  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets.  He  died  in  1 737,  giving  out  as  his  new  creed  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian doctrines.  (See  Live*  of  Alberoni,  Ripperda,  and 
Pnmbal,  by  George  Moore,  London,  1819.) 

RITSON,  Joseph,  a  meritorious  critic  and  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Stockton-upon-Teea  on  tlx  I'd  October  1 7  His 
family,  whose  original  name  seems  to  have  been  Richard- 
ton,  were  respectable  yeomen  in  Westmoreland,  and  could 
trace  their  descent  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
He  received  a  solid  education  from  the  Rev.  John  Thomp- 
son, the  incumbent  of  his  native  town,  was  articled  first  to 
a  solicitor,  and  subsequently  to  a  barrister,  previous  to  his 
setting  out  for  London.  His  earliest  literary  effort,  which 
possesses  very  little  merit,  was  an  address  to  the  ladies  of 
Stockton,  printed  in  the  Newcastle  Miscellany  in  1772. 
Ritson  had  now  reached  his  nineteenth  year,  and  his  per- 
sonal eccentricities  had  already  begun  to  develop  them- 
selves in  ways  which  spoke  more  for  the  determination  of 
the  future  critic  than  for  his  eminent  personal  courtesy. 
He  then  began  the  practice,  to  which  he  adhered  through 
life,  of  restricting  himself  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
His  biographer,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  informs  us  that  Ritson 
made  this  resolution  from  "a  most  refined  sense  of  hu- 
manity." Unfortunately,  the  future  conduct  of  the  acri- 
monious critic  rather  clouds  this  pretty  motive ;  and  how- 
ever sentimental  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice, 
its  continuance  must  be  attributed,  "during  the  whole  course 
of  those  thirty  years,"  to  a  quite  different  cause.  As  illus- 
trative of  Ritson's  character,  however,  it  throws  much  light 
on  that  determination,  which  occasionally  approached  some- 
thing like  dogged  n  ess,  to  judge  on  every  subject  fur  him- 
self. In  1773  he  visited  Edinburgh  on  a  short  holiday 
excursion,  and  so  much  had  he  already  been  smitten  with 
the  antiquarian  fever  that  he  finds,  on  summing  up  his 
purchases  of  "  tartans"  and  other  items,  that  there  was 
"  not  money  left  to  pay  my  reckoning,"  at  » Inch  he  ex- 
presses great  diitrcss.  In  1775  Ritson  settled  in  London 
as  a  conveyancer,  at  a  salary  of  L.150.    I  le  seems  to  have 
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lout  both  his  parents  during  these  years,  to  whom  he  wag 
verv  much  attached.  In  1778  he  printed  a  broadside  en- 
titled Table*  showing  the  Descent  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, which  displayed  accuracy  and  research,  and  proved 
the  writer  to  be  a  firm  Jacobite.  He  visited  Oxford  in 
1  "79  to  explore  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  ;  and 
his  diary  during  this  journey  affords  the  first  evidence  of 
his  sceptical  opinions.  He  printed  anonymously,  in  1781,  a 
"1  satirical  tract  termed  The  Stockton  Jubilee,  or  Shah- 
■e  in  his  Glory  ;  in  1782  he  visited  Cambridge,  and 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr  Farmer,  whom  he 
as  "a  most  sensible,  liberal,  benevolent,  and  worthy 
He  was  busily  occupied  at  this  time  with  his  "  scui 
libel  upon  Warton,"  as  he  jocularly  called  his  Observations 
on  the  History  of  English  Ptetry.  The  rude  and  bold 
stvle  of  this  work,  the  severity  of  its  criticisms,  and  the 
reckless  personal  taunts  in  which  the  writer  indulged, 
brought  down  upon  him  a  perfect  horde  of  enemies,  from 
whom  hi*  erudition,  research,  and  candour  served  in  vain 
to  shield  him.    In  vain  it  was  that  Ritson  disclaimed  all 


personal  motives,  that  he  averred  he  had  no  other  object 
but  truth  and  justice ;  he  had  been  guilty  of  coarse  and 
intemperate  treatment  of  a  highly  respectable  man,  and 
such  an  offence  could  not  be  tolerated.  A  controversy 
accordingly  raged  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  which 
the  formidable  critic  played  of  course  a  very  important 
part.  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark  that  a  late  edi- 
tor of  Warton'*  History  of  English  Poetry  adopted  the 
greater  part  of  Ritson's  observations.  In  1783  he  published 
a  volume  of  Remarks,  Critical  and  Hlustratire,  on  the 
Text  of  the  last  edition  of  Shahspeare,  in  which  he  fell 
foul  of  Johnson  and  Steven*  in  a  very  unceremonious  man- 
ner for  the  very  careless  way  in  which  they  had  gone  about 
their  task.  Despite,  however,  the  acerbity  of  the  writer, 
the  public  had  much  reason  to  thank  him  for  his  profound 
research,  his  felicitous  conjectures,  and  his  singular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  poet.  This  year  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  Ritson's  pen.  Besides  editing  Gammer 
Gurtons  Garland,  or  the  STursery  Parnassus,  he  published 
a  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  in  3  vols,  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  historical  essay  of  very  great  merit.  In 
1784  he  published  a  slight  tract  called  the  Bishopric  Gar- 
land, or  Durham  Minstrel  ;  and  about  the  same  period  was 
appointed  high  bailiff  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Savoy.  The 
ensuing  lour  years  he  seems  to  have  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion. There  is  one  work  from  his  pen  during  this  period, 
entitled  the  Spartan  Manual,  or  Tablet  of  Morality,  for 
"the  improvement  of  youth,  and  the  promoting  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.*'  His  Quip  Modest  was  published  during  the 
same  year,  which  was  the  letting  out  of  a  deadly  feud  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  Critical  Renew.  In  1790  ap- 
tteared  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  and  the  succeeding  year 
witnessed  the  publication  of  his  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular 
Poetry,  in  an  unusual  style  of  typographical  elegance. 
During  the  same  year  he  visited  Paris,  and  the  ancient 
Jacobite  found  himself  called  upon  to  venerate  the  new 
order  of  things  in  the  French  metropolis;  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  adopt  the  French  calendar  in  dating,  and  the  re- 
publican style  in  closing  his  letters  to  his  "citizen"  friends. 
His  nervous  system  was  gradually  giving  way  ;  and  he  could 
only  write,  he  tells  us,  with  great  difficulty.  Yet  his  labour 
\w\-\  have  been  incessant.  Between  the  years  1793  and 
1795  appeared  his  English  Anthology,  his  Scottish  Songs, 
hi*  Poems  of  Laurence  Minot  written  in  1352,  and  his 
celebrated  Collection  of  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads.  After 
a  short  respite,  his  pen  was  again  busy;  and  in  1803  he 
brought  out  his  Bibliographia  Poetica,  being  a  catalogue 
of  English  poets  between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth 
centuries  ;  a  Collection  of  English  Metrical  Romances  ; 
and,  as  his  final  effort,  An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Ani- 
mal Pood  as  a  Moral  Duty.    Of  the 
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friends  of  Ritson,  one  of  the  most  genial  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  alludes  to  him  frequently  in  his  poems  and 
novels  in  terms  of  kindness  and  respect.  But  the  busy 
strife  of  men  was  already  waxing  fainter  and  fainter  on  hi* 
ear,  more  dimly  shone  to  him  the  pleasant  sunlight,  and 
tangible  things  were  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
intangible,  when  a  great  summons  came  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember 1803.  He  left  a  number  of  works  all  but  ready  for 
the  press,  which  have  since  appeared  under  the  care  of  his 
nephew.  They  are,  The  Life  of  King  Arthur;  Memoirs  o, 
the  Celts  and  Gauls;  Annals  of  the  Caledonians  ;  Fairy 
Tales.  (See  the  Utters  of  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.,  with  a  me- 
moir of  the  author,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  2  vols.  1833.) 
RITTENHOUSE,  David,  an  eminent  American  as- 


was  employed  in  gratifying  his  taste 
L    When  he  stopped  his  team  on  the 


1 732,  and  was  early  put  to  work  on  his  father's  farm.  His 
youth  was  characterised  by  sign*  of 
Every  spare  mot 
for  the  exact  science*, 
field,  he  covered  the  plough-tails  with  mathematical  figures. 
As  he  sauntered  about  in  the  evening  after  his  day's  labour, 
he  plied  his  knife  in  making  wooden  clocks.  A  present 
of  watchmaking  tools,  which  be  received  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  the  means  of  still  further  developing  his 
genius.  Taking  up  the  more  congenial  trade  of  a  watch- 
maker, he  enjoyed  greater  opportunities  for  prosecuting  hi* 
favourite  studies.  The  utmost  use  wa*  made  of  the  two  or 
three  mathematical  books  which  he  had.  Ere  he  was 
twenty  he  had  begun  to  read  the  Principia.  It  is  even 
said  that  he  had  found  out  the  method  of  fluxion*  before 
he  was  aware  of  the  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  on 
the  >ame  subject.  The  attainments  of  Rittenhousc  soon 
came  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  a  scries  of  honours 
and  appointments  followed.  In  1769  he  was  named  one  of 
the  committee  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
tun's  disk.  In  1779  he  was  employed  to  determine  the 
boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber in  1782.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  made 
him  their  president,  in  the  room  of  Franklin,  in  1791.  The 
Royal  Society  of  London  also  elected  him  a  fellow  in  1795. 
He  was  director  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  when 
he  was  seized  with  his  last  attack  of  debility  in  1795  ;  and 
he  died  in  June  1796.  His  published  works  consist  of  a 
number  of  papers,  chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

RIVA  (Germ.  Reif),  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  in  the  circle 
and  9  miles  W.S.W.  of  Roveredo,  stands  in  a  beautiful 
situation  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Gar  da,  under  the  lofty 
and  precipitous  mountains  which  impart  grandeur  to  the 
scenery  of  the  lake.  The  climate  is  delicious;  vines,  myrtles, 
oranges,  and  olive*  grow  in  the  o|>en  air ;  but  the  town  is 
dirty  and  dilapidated.  The  castle  of  La  Rocca,  now  a  prison, 
and  several  convents,  arc  the  chief  buildings.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish ;  and  the  port  is  much  frequented.  Pop.  4980. 

It  I VE-DE-GIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gier,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
St  Etienne.  It  is  entirely  a  modern  town,  having  nearly 
trebled  its  population  since  1815;  and  it  derives  its  im- 
portance and  prosperity  from  the  coal-fields  among  which 
it  is  situated.  Formerly  it  had  fortifications,  but  these  have 
been  destroyed.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  any  im- 
ix>rtance.  The  river  was  once  crossed  by  an  ancient  Ro- 
man bridge  which  has  been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  five  of  modern  erection.  There  are  more  than  forty 
coal-mines  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  worked  by  steam. 
Lyons  and  many  other  towns  derive  their  supply  of  fuel,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  Rive-de-Gicr.  It  has  large  glass- 
works, and  manufactories  of  steel,  hardware,  machinery,  silk, 
&c  The  trade  is  very  considerable;  and  the  canal  of  Givnrs 
i  the  place  with  Givor*  on  the  Rhone.  Pop.  1 1,694. 
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RIVER.1 


Origin  of 
ilirir 


Rl»«r.      A  River  is  a  current  of  fresh  water,  flowing  in  a  bf.d  or 
channel  from  its  source  to  the  sea. 

The  term  is  appropriated  to  a  coariderable  collection  of 
waters,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more  brooks, 
which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united  streams  of  several 
rivulets,  which  have  collected  the  supplies  of  many  rills 
trickling  down  from  numberless  springs,  and  the  torrents 
which  carry  off  from  the  sloping  grounds  the  surplus  of 
every  shower. 

Utilitv  of  Rivera  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  surface  of 
this  globe,  serving  as  voiders  of  all  that  is  immediately  re- 
dundant in  our  rains  and  springs,  and  also  as  boundaries 
and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways,  and  in  many  countries 
as  plentiful  storehouses.  They  also  fertilize  our  soil  by 
laying  upon  our  warm  fields  the  richest  mould,  brought 
from  the  high  mountains,  where  it  would  have  remained 
useless  for  want  of  genial  heat. 

Being  such  interesting  objects  of  attention,  every  branch 
acquires  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  acquires  a  sort  of 
personal  identity,  of  which  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  find 
the  principle ;  for  the  name  of  the  great  body  of  waters 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  is  traced  backwards  to 
one  of  the  sources,  while  all  the  contributing  streams  are 
lost,  although  their  waters  form  the  chief  part  of  the  collec- 
tion. And  sometimes  the  feeder  in  which  the  name  is  pre- 
served is  smaller  than  others  which  are  united  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  which  like  a  rich  but  ignoble  alliance  lose  their 
name  in  that  of  the  more  illustrious  family.  Some  rivers 
indeed  are  respectable  even  at  their  birth,  coming  at  once 
in  force  from  some  great  lake.  Such  is  the  Itio  dc  la  Plato, 
the  river  St  Ijiwrence,  and  the  mighty  streams  which  issue 
in  all  directions  from  the  Baical  like.  But,  like  the  sons 
of  Adam,  they  are  all  of  equal  descent,  and  sliould  take 
their  name  from  one  of  the  feeders  of  these  lakes.  This  is 
indeed  the  case  with  a  few,  such  as  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine, 
the  Nile.  These,  after  having  mixed  their  waters  with 
those  of  the  lake,  resume  their  appearance  and  their  name 
at  its  outlet 

,mi    But  in  general  their  origin  and  progress,  and  even  the 
ti- features  of  their  character,  bear  some  resemblance  (as  has 
to    been  prettily  observed  by  Pliny)  to  the  life  of  man.  The 
JJi*     "»«  springs  from  the  earth,  but  its  origin  is  in  heaven. 

Its  beginnings  are  insignificant,  and  its  infancy  is  frivolous ; 
it  plays  among  the  flowers  of  a  meadow  j  it  waters  a  garden, 
or  turns  a  little  mill,  (fathering  strength  in  its  youth,  it 
becomes  wild  and  impetuous.  Impatient  of  the  restraints 
which  it  still  meets  with  in  the  hollows  among  the  moun- 
tains, it  is  restless  and  fretful ;  quick  in  its  turnings,  and 
unsteady  in  its  course.  Now  it  is  a  roaring  cataract,  tearing 
op  and  overturning  whatever  opposes  its  progress,  and  it 
shoots  headlong  down  from  a  rock ;  then  it  becomes  a  sul- 
len and  gloomy  pool,  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a  glen.  Re- 
covering breath  by  repose,  it  again  dashes  along,  till,  tired 
of  the  uproar  and  mischief,  it  quits  all  that  it  has  swept  along, 
and  leaves  the  opening  of  the  valley  strewed  with  the  re- 
jected waste.  Now,  quitting  its  retirement,  it  comes  abroad 
into  the  world,  journeying  with  more  prudence  and  discre- 
tion, through  cultivated  fields,  yielding  to  circumstances, 
and  winding  round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or 
remove.    It  passes  through  the  populous  cities  and  all  the 


of  man,  tendering  its  services  on  every  side,  River, 
and  becomes  the  support  and  ornament  of  the  country.  Now v— -v—/ 
increased  by  numerous  alliances,  and  advanced  in  its  course 
of  existence,  it  becomes  grave  and  stately  in  its  motions 
loves  peace  and  quiet ;  and  in  majestic  silence  rolls  on  its 
mighty  waters,  till  it  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  vast  abyss. 

The  philosopher,  the  real  lover  of  wisdom,  sees  much  to  Tbe  ■*"••'•- 
admire  in  the  economy  and  mechanism  of  running  waters ;  *»'•"* 
and  there  are  few  operations  of  nature  which  give  him  more  Jlvvrs.0' 
opportunities  of  remarking  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  most 
simple  means  for  attaining  many  purposes  of  most  extensive 
beneficence.  All  mankind  seems  to  have  felt  this.  The 
heart  of  man  is  ever  open  (unless  perverted  by  the  habits 
of  selfish  indulgence  and  arrogant  self-conceit)  to  impres- 
sions of  gratitude  and  love.  lie  who  ascribes  the  religious 
principle  (debased  though  it  be  by  the  humbling  abuses 
of  superstition)  to  the  workings  of  fear  alone,  may  betray 
the  slavish  meanness  of  his  own  mind,  but  gives  a  very  un- 
fair and  a  false  picture  of  the  hearts  of  his  neighbours. 
Lucretius  was  but  half  a  philosopher  when  he  penned  his 
often  quoted  apophthegm.  Indeed  his  own  invocation 
si  ions  how  much  the  animal  was  blended  with  the  sage. 

We  apprehend,  that  whoever  will  read  with  an  honest  The  effect 
and  candid  mind,  unbiassed  by  licentious  wishes,  the  ac-of  irrnti- 
counts  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  will  acknowledge  that'"^"'"1 
the  amiable  emotions  of  the  human  sou!  have  had  their affactlon* 
share  in  creating  the  numerous  divinities  whose  worship  fill- 
ed up  their  kalendars.  The  sun  and  the  host  of  heaven  have 
in  all  ages  and  nations  been  the  objects  of  a  sincere  wor- 
ship.   Next  to  them,  the  rivers  seem  to  have  attracted  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
countries.    They  have  everywhere  been  considered  as  a 
sort  of  tutelar  divinities  ;  and  each  little  district,  every  re- 
tired valley,  had  its  river-god,  who  was  preferred  to  all 
others  with  a  partial  fondness.    The  expostulation  of  Naa- 
man  the  Syrian,  who  was  offended  with  the  prophet  for  en- 
joining him  to  wash  in  the  river  Jordan,  was  the  natural 
effusion  of  this  attachment.    "  What  1*  said  he,  "  are  not 
A  buna  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  more  excellent 
than  all  the  waters  of  Judea  ?    Might  I  not  wash  in  them 
and  be  clean  ?    So  he  went  away  wroth." 

In  those  countries  particularly,  where  the  rural  labours 
and  the  hopes  of  the  shepherd  and  the  husbandman  were 
not  so  immediately  connected  with  the  approach  and  recess 
of  the  sun,  and  depended  rather  on  what  happened  in  a  far 
distant  country  by  the  falls  of  periodical  rains  or  the  melt- 
ing of  collected  snows,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the 
river  of  Pegu,  were  the  sensible  agents  of  nature  in  pro- 
curing to  tlit  inhabitants  of  their  fertile  banks  all  their 
abundance,  and  they  became  the  objects  of  grateful  vene- 
ration. Their  sources  were  sought  out  with  anxious  care 
even  by  conquering  princes  j  and  when  found,  were  uni- 
versally worshipped  with  the  most  affectionate  devotion. 
These  remarkable  rivers,  so  eminently  and  so  palpably  be- 
neficent, preserve  to  this  day,  amidst  every  change  of  ha- 
bit, und  every  increase  of  civilization  and  improvement,  the 
fond  udoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  fruitful  countries 
through  which  they  hold  their  stately  course,  and  their  wa- 
ters are  still  held  sacred.  No  progress  of  artificial  refine- 
ment, not  all  the  corruption  of  luxurious  sensuality,  has 


1  From  the  great  ability  displayed  in  this  article  by  the  laM  Profewor  Kobiwn  of  Kilinburgb,  and  from  the  frequent  allusion  to  It, 
•van  at  the  present  day,  by  men  of  th.  first  di.llnction  in  physical  .cience,  the  Kditor  baa  been  induced  to  allow  it  a  pleca  here.  (For 
farther  information,  see  Hydrodynamics  and  the  Sixth  Dihskrtatiow.) 
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History,  been  able  to  eradicate  this  plant  of  native  growth  from  the 
""~~v- — '  heart  of  man.  The  sentiment  is  congenial  to  his  nature, 
and  therefore  it  is  universal ;  and  we  could  almost  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  every  reader,  whether  he  does  not  per- 
ceive it  in  his  own  breast-  Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken 
in  our  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  corrupted  inhabitant*  of 
the  populous  and  busy  cities,  who  arc  habituated  to  the 
fond  contemplation  of  their  own  individual  exertions  as  the 
sources  of  all  their  hopes.  Give  the  shoemaker  but  leather 
and  a  few  tools,  and  he  defies  the  powers  of  nature  to  dis- 
appoint him ;  but  the  simpler  inhabitant*  of  the  country, 
the  most  worthy  and  the  most  respectable  part  of  every  na- 
tion, after  equal,  perhaps  greater  exertion,  both  of  skill  and 
of  industry,  are  more  accustomed  to  resign  themselves  to 
the  great  ministers  of  Providence,  and  to  look  up  to  heaven 
for  the  "  early  and  the  latter  rains,"  without  which  all  their 
labours  are  fruitless. 

.  Extrema  per  illos 

Numenque  excedrns  terris  vestigia  tecit. 

And  among  the  husbandmen  and  the  shepherds  of  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  we  find  like  same  fond  attachment  to  their 
springs  and  rivulets. 

Fortunate  scnex,  hie,  inter  flumina  not  a 
Et  fontes  aacros,  frigus  captabia  opacutu, 

was  the  mournful  ejaculation  of  poor  Melibceu*.  We  hardly 
know  a  river  of  any  note  in  our  own  country  whose  source 
is  not  looked  on  with  some  respect. 

We  repeat  our  assertion,  that  this  worship  was  the  off- 
spring of  affection  and  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  giving  a  very 
unfair  and  false  picture  of  the  human  mind  to  ascribe  these 
superstitions  to  the  working  of  fear  alone.  These  would 
have  represented  the  river-gods  as  seated  on  ruins,  bran- 
dishing rooted-up  trees  with  angry  looks,  pouring  out  their 
sweeping  torrents.  But  no  such  thing.  The  lively  imagi- 
nation of  the  Greeks  felt,  and  expressed  with  an  energy  un- 
known to  all  other  nations,  every  emotion  of  the  human 
soul.  They  figured  the  Naiads  as  beautiful  nymphs,  pat- 
terns of  gentleness  and  of  elegance.  These  they  represent- 
ed  as  partiall)  attached  to  the  children  of  men]  aid  their 
interference  in  human  affairs  is  always  in  acts  of  kind  as- 
sistance and  protection.  They  resemble,  in  this  respect, 
.the  rural  deities  of  the  northern  nations,  the  fairies,  but 
without  their  caprices  and  resentments.  And  if  we  attend 
to  the  descriptions  and  representations  of  their  river-gods, 
beings  armed  with  power,  an  attribute  which  slavish  fear 
never  fails  to  couple  with  cruelty  and  vengeance,  we  shall 
find  the  same  expression  of  affectionate  trust  and  confidence 
in  their  kind  dispositions.  They  arc  generally  called  by 
the  respectable  but  endearing  name  of  father.  "  Da  Tybcri 
pater,"  says  Virgil.  Mr  Bruce  says  that  the  Nile  at  its 
source  is  called  the  abtty,  or  *  fatlier.1"  We  observe  this 
word,  or  its  radix,  blended  with  many  names  of  rivers  of  the 
east ;  and  think  it  probable  that  when  our  traveller  got  this 
name  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  stream  what  is  meant  to  express  the  tutelar  or 
presiding  spirit.  The  river-gods  are  always  represented  as 
venerable  old  men,  to  indicate  their  being  coeval  with  the 
world.  But  it  is  always  a  cruda  ciridugue  sencctus,  and 
they  are  never  represented  as  oppressed  with  age  and  de- 
crepitude. Their  beards  are  long  and  flowing,  their  looks 
placid,  their  attitude  easy,  reclined  on  a  bank,  covered,  as 
they  are  crowned,  with  never-fading  sedges  and  bulrushes, 
and  leaning  on  their  urns,  from  which  they  pour  out  their 
plentiful  and  fertilizing  streams.  Mr  Bruce's  description  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  res]>ect  paid  to  the  sacred 
waters,  has  not  a  frowning  feature  ;  and  the  hospitable  old 
man,  with  his  fair  daughter  Irepone,  and  the  gentle  priest- 
hood which  peopled  the  little  village  of  Gecsh,  form  a  con- 
trast with  the  neighbouring  Gall*  (among  whom  a  mili- 
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tary  leader  was  called  the  lamb,  because  he  did  not  mur-  Htrterr. 
der  pregnant  women),  which  very  clearly  paints  the  inspir-  v  ■■' 
ing  principle  of  this  superstition.  Pliny  says  (lib.  viii.  8) 
that  at  the  source  of  the  Clitumnus  there  is  an  ancient 
temple  highly  respected.  The  presence  and  the  power  of 
the  divinity  arc  expressed  by  the  fates  which  stand  in  the 
vestibule.  Around  this  temple  arc  several  little  chapels, 
each  of  which  covers  a  sacred  fountain  ;  for  the  Clitumnus 
is  the  father  of  several  little  rivers  which  unite  their  streams 
with  him.  At  some  distance  below  the  temple  is  a  bridge 
which  divides  the  sacred  waters  from  those  which  are  open 
to  common  use.  No  one  must  presume  to  set  his  foot  in 
the  streams  above  this  bridge ;  and  to  step  over  any  of  them 
is  an  indignity  which  renders  a  person  infamous.  They  can 
only  be  visited  in  a  consecrated  boat.  Below  the  bridge 
we  are  permitted  to  bathe,  and  the  place  is  incessantly  oc- 
cupied by  the  neighbouring  villagers.  See  also  Vibius  Se- 
quester Oberlini,  p.  101-103,  and  221-223;  also  Sueton. 
Caligula,  c.  43;  Virg.  O'eorg.  ii.  146. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  The  Clitumnus,  near  its 
source,  flows  through  the  richest  pastures,  through  which  it 
was  carefully  distributed  by  numberless  drains  ;  and  these 
nourished  cattle  of  such  spotless  whiteness  and  extraordi- 
nary beauty  that  they  were  sought  for  with  eagerness  over 
all  Italy,  as  the  roost  acceptable  victims  in  their  sacrifices. 
Is  not  this  superstition  then  an  effusion  of  gratitude  ? 

Such  are  the  dictates  of  kind-hearted  nature  in  our  breasts, 
before  it  has  been  vitiated  by  vanity  and  self-conceit,  and 
we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  feeling  the  impression.  We 
hardly  think  of  making  any  apology  for  dwelling  a  little  on 
this  incidental  circumstance  of  the  superstitious  veneration 
paid  to  rivers.  We  cannot  think  that  our  readers  will  be 
displeased  at  having  agreeable  ideas  excited  in  their  minds, 
being  always  of  opinion  that  the  torch  of  true  philosophy 
will  not  only  enlighten  the  understanding,  but  also  warm 
and  cherish  the  affections  of  the  heart. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  rivers,  we  have  very  little 
to  offer  in  this  place.  It  is  obvious  to  every  person,  that 
besides  the  torrents  which  carry  down  into  the  rivers  what 
part  of  the  rains  and  melted  snows  is  not  absorbed  by  the 
soil  or  token  up  by  the  plants  which  cover  the  earth,  they 
are  fed  either  immediately  or  remotely  by  the  springs.  A 
few  remarkable  streams  rush  at  once  out  of  the  earth  in 
force,  and  must  be  considered  as  the  continuation  of  sub- 
terraneous rivers,  whose  origin  we  arc  therefore  to  seek 
out ;  and  we  do  not  know  any  circumstance  in  which  their 
first  beginnings  differ  from  those  of  other  rivers,  which  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  little  streams  and  rills,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  source  in  a  spring  or  fountain.  This 
question,  therefore,  what  is  the  process  of  nature,  and  what 
are  the  supplies  which  fill  our  springs  ?  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  word  Spring. 

Whatever  be  the  source  of  rivers,  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  Orl* in  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  crust  of  earth  withriTerl- 
which  the  rocky  framing  of  this  globe  is  covered  is  gene- 
rally stratified.  Some  of  these  strata  are  extremely  per- 
vious to  water,  having  but  small  attraction  for  its  particles, 
and  being  very  porous.  Such  is  the  quality  of  gravelly 
strata  in  an  eminent  degree.  Other  strata  arc  much  more 
firm,  or  attract  water  more  strongly,  and  refuse  it  passage. 
This  is  the  case  with  firm  rock  and  with  clay.  When  a 
stratum  of  the  first  kind  has  one  of  the  other  immediately 
under  it,  the  water  remains  in  the  upper  stratum,  and  bursts 
out  wherever  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hills  cut  off  the  strata, 
and  this  will  be  the  form  of  a  trickling  spring,  because  the 
water  in  the  porous  stratum  is  greatly  obstructed  in  its  pas- 
sage towards  the  outlet.  As  this  irregular  formation  of  the 
earth  is  very  general,  we  must  have  springs,  and  of  course 
rivers  or  rivulets,  in  every  corner  where  there  are  high 
grounds. 

Rivers  flow  from  the  higher  to  the  low  grounds.    It  is 
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higher  to 


Count  of 
Ibe  riven 


»l  A.is, 


the  Mine  head,  ai 
their  way  to  the 


History,  the  arrangement  of  this  elevation  which  distribute*  them 
i--v~'over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  appears  to  be  accooi- 
Tber  flow  p|j  wit()  con&iac.ral>lc  regularity  ;  and,  except  the  (Treat 
r™  lt*  Scsert  of  Kobi  on  the  confine,  of  Chinese  do 
not  remember  any  very  extensive  tract  of  ground  that  is 
of  those  channels  for  voiding  the  »upe 
;  and  even  there  they  are  far  f 
The  courses  of  rivers  give  us  the 
for  judging  of  the  elevation  of  a  country.  Thus  it  appears 
that  Savoy  and  Switzerland  are  the  highest  grounds  of  Eu- 
rope, from  whence  the  ground  slopes  in  every  direction. 
From  the  Alps  proceed  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  whose 
mark  the  two  great  valleys,  into  which 
The  Po  also  and  the  KIkhi 
the  same  head,  and  with  a  steeper  and  shorter  course  find 
through  valleys  of  less  breadth  and 
On  the  west  side  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Rhone  the  ground  rises  pretty  fast,  so  that  few  tribu- 

thatsidc;  and  from  this 
he  westward.    If  a  line, 
but  bending  a  little  to  the  northward,  be 
the  head  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland  all  the  way 
in  Siberia,  it  will  nearly  pass  through  the 
part  of  Europe ;  for  in  this  tract  most  of  the 
rivers  have  their  rise.    On  the  left  go  off  the  various  feed- 
ers of  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Wescl,  the  Niemcn,  the 
Duna,  the  Neva,  the  Dwina,  the  Pctzora.    On  the  right, 
after  patting  the  feeders  of  the  Danube,  we  sec  the  sources 
of  the  Sereth  and  Pruth,  the  Dniester,  the  Bop,  the  Dnie- 

Volga.  The  elevation,  how- 
'  it  appears  from  the  levels 
ic  Abbe  Chappc  d'Autvroche, 
that  the  head  of  the  Volga' is  not  more  than  470  feet  above 
And  we  may  observe  here,  by 
it  discharges  its  waters  into 
ly  lower  by  many  feet  than 
(Sec  Pneumatics.)  Spain 
Norwav,  and  Sweden,  form 
have  lilde  symmetry  with  the 


a*  a  fine  though  sandy  country,  having  many 
little  rivers  which  lose  dicmselves  in  the  sand,  or  end  in 
little  salt  lakes.  This  elevation  stretches  north-east  to  a 
great  distance  i  and  in  this  tract  we  find  the  heads  of  the 
Irtish,  Selenga,  and  Tunguskaia  (the  great  feeders  of  the 
Oby),  the  Olenitz,  the  Lena,  the  Yana,  and  some  other 
all  go  off  to  the  north.  On  the  other  side  we 
it  river  Amur,  and  many  smaller  rivers,  whose 
t  familiar.  The  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of 
on  the  south  side  of  the  great  eastern  ridge  we 
n  mentioned.  This  elevation,  which  is  a  con- 
of  the  former,  is  somewhat  of  the 


have  the 


com- 


ftom  digious  extent- 


plexion,  being  very  sandy,  and  at  present  is  a  desert  of  pro- 
extent.    A  great  ridge  of  mounta' 
south-east  corner  of  the  ] 


begins  at  the 
.  and  proceeds  east- 
ward, ranging  along  the  south  side  of  the  Caspian,  and,  still 
advancing,  unites  with  the  mountains  first  mentioned  in 
Thibet,  sending  off  some  branches  to  the  south,  which  di- 
vide Persia,  India,  and  Thibet.  From  the  south  side  of 
this  ridge  flow  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  and  Ganges, 
and  from  the  north  the  ancient  Oxu*  and 


per,  the  Don,  and  the  mighty  Volga.  The  elevation,  how-  rage  each  m 
ever,  is  extremely  moderate ;  and  it  appears  from  die  levels  lish  or  canal 


Of  the  rivers  of  Africa  we 
Nile  indeed  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  r 
Europe ;  and  ut  it,  so  far  as  vet  known,  we  hav 
lull  account  in  a  separate  article.    (See  Niue.) 

By  the  register  of  the  weather  kept  by  Mr 
Gondar  in  1770  and  177 1,  it  appears  that  the 
fall  about  the 


litde.  The  of  Africa, 
river  out  of 


70  and  177 1,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  rains 
■  beginning  of  July.  He  says  that  at  an  ave- 
nith  after  June  it  doubles  its  rains.    The  ca- 


two  detached  porta,  w 
rest  of  Europe. 
A  chain  of 


and 


in  Nova  Zembla, 
:hes  due  south  to  near  die  Caspian  Sea,  dividing  Eu- 
from  Asia.  About  three  or  four  degrees  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  it  bends  to  the  south-east,  traverses  Western 
Tartary,  and  passing  between  the  Tcngis  and  Zaizan  lakes, 
it  Uien  branches  to  the  east  and  south.  The  eastern  branch 
runs  to  the  shores  of  Korea  and  Kamlschatka.  The  south- 
ern branch  traverses  Turkestan  and  Thibet,  separating 
them  from  India,  and  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava 
joins  an  arm  stretching  from  the  great  eastern  branch,  and 
here  forma  the  centre  of  a  very  singular  rudiation.  Chains 
of  mountains  issue  from  it  in  every  direction.  Tliree  or 
four  of  them  keep  very  close  together,  dividing  the  conti- 
nent into  narrow  slips,  which  liavc  each  a  great  river  flow- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  reaching  to  the  extreme  points  of 
Malacca,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-china.  From  the  sai 
point  proceeds  another  great  ridge  due  east,  a 
a  litde  north  of  Canton  in  China.  We  called  diis  a 
! ;  for  though  it  sends  off  so  manv  branches 
it  is  by  no  means  the  most  elevated  part  of  the'  continent. 


is  opened  at  Cairo  about  the  9th  of  August, 
when  die  river  has  risen  fourteen  peeks  (each  twenty-one 
inches),  and  the  waters  begin  to  decrease  about  the  10th 
of  September.  Hence  we  may  form  a  conjecture  concern- 
ing the  time  which  die  latter  employs  in  coming  from  Abys- 
sinia. Mr  Bruce  supposes  it  nine  days,  which  would  |— 
"  not  less  than  fourteen  feet  in  a  second  j  a  t 
and  inconsistent  with  all  our  notions.  The  | 
of  the  river  is  greatly  diminished  by 
ICU;  and  Mr  Bruce  expressly  says  that  he 
might  have  come  down  from  Sennaar  to  die  cataract*  of 
Syene  in  a  boat,  and  dutt  it  is  navigable  for  boats  far  above 
Sennaar.  He  came  from  Syene  to  Cairo  by  water.  We 
apprehend  that  no  boat  would  venture  down  a  stream  mov- 
even  six  feet  in  a  second,  and  none  could  row  up  if  die 
was  three  feet.  As  the  waters  begin  to  decrease 
le  10th  of  September,  wo  must  conclude  that  the 
,  flowing  past  Cairo  had  left  Abyssinia  when  the 
rains  had  greatly  abated.  Judging  in  diis  way,  we  must 
still  allow  the  stream  a  velocity  of  more  than  six  feet.  Had 
the  first  swell  at  Cairo  been  noticed  in  1770  or  1771,  we 
might  have  guessed  belter.  The  year  that  Thevenot  was 
in  Egypt,  the  first  swell  of  eight  pecks  was  observed  on 
the  2blh  of  January.  The  calish  was  opened  for  fourteen 
peeks  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  the  waters  began  to  de- 

icn  to  twenty- 
peeks.    We  may  suppose  a  similar  pro- 


use  on  the  23d  of  September,  having 
i  and  two-third  peeks.    We  may  suppi 


|..irt  i 

In  the  triangle  which  is  included  between  the  first  southern 
ridge  (which  comes  from  between  the  hikes  Tengis  and 
Zaizan),  the  great  eastern  ridge,  and  its  branch  which  al- 
most unites  with  the  southern  ridge,  lie  the  Boutan  and 
part  of  Thibet ;  and  die  many  little  rivers  which  occupy  its 
•urfacc  flow  southward  and  eastward,  uniting  a  litde  to  the 
north  of  die  centre  often  mentioned,  and  dien  pass  through 
a  gorge  eastward  into  China.  The  higher  grounds  (if  we 
except  the  ridge*  of  mountains  which  are  boundaries)  of  the 

continent  seem  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Calmucs,  about  pouting  from  it  tor  a  few  leagues,  rejoin  it  again,  enclo  ing 
9fi*  east  from  London,  and  latitude  43°  or  4.ia  north.  It  is   valleys  of  great  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  of  prodi- 


gress  at  Cairo  corresponding  to  Mr  Bruce's  observations  at 
Gondar,  and  date  every  thing  five  days  earlier. 

The  frame-work  (so  to  call  it}  of  America  is  better  known, 
and  is  singular. 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins,  or  at  least  is  found,  in  lon-and  of 
gitude  1 10s  west  of  London,  and  latitude  40"  north,  on  the  America, 
northern  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  and,  stretching 
southwurd  through  that  kingdom,  forms  the  ridge  of  the 
neck  of  land  which  separates  North  from  South  America, 
and  keeping  almost  close  to  the  shore,  ranges  along  the 
whole  western  coast  of  South  America,  terminating  at  Cape 
Horn,    In  its  course  it  sends  off  branches,  which  after  se- 
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gious  elevation.  In  one  of  these,  under  the 
•  stands  the  city  of  Quito,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  field*  of 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  gardens  containing  apples,  pears, 
and  gooseberries,  and,  in  short,  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
the  cooler  parts  of  Europe  i  and  although  the  vine  is  also 
there  in  perfection,  the  olive  is  wi 
from  it.  in  the  low  countries,  the 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  the  inhabitants  swelter  under 
small  distance  on  the  other  hand  lower  aloft  the 
of  Pichincha, 
with 

The  individual  mountains  of  this  stupendous  range  cut 
off  therefore  all  communication  between  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  inland  continent ;  and  no  rivers  are  to  be  found  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  which  have  any  consider- 
able length  of  course  or  body  of  waters.  The  country  is 
drained,  like  Africa,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Not  100 
miles  from  the  city  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  which  lies 
almost  on  the  sea-shore,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
Cordilleras,  arises  out  of  a  small  lake  the  Maragnon  or 
Amazons  river,  which,  after  running  northward  for  about 
100  miles,  takes  an  easterly  direction,  and  crosses  nearly 
the  broadest  part  of  South  America,  and  falls  into  the  great 
l  ocean  at  Para,  after  a  course  of  not  less  than  4095 
In  the  first  half  of  it*  descent  it  receives  a  few 
rivers  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south  it 
the  great  river  Combos,  springing  from  another 
little  lake  not  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  head  of  the  Ma- 
ragnon, and  enclosing  between  them  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try. It  then  receives  the  Yuta,  the  Yuerva,  the  Cochi- 
vara,  and  Parana  Mire,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  Hhinc; 
and  then  the  Madeira,  which  has  flowed  above  1300  miles. 
At  their  junction  tile  breadth  is  so  great  that  neither  shore 
can  be  seen  by  a  person  standing  up  in  a  canoe  j  so  that 
the  united  stream  must  be  about  six  miles  broad.  In  this 
form  it  roll*  along  through  a  flat  country,  covered  with  im- 
penetrable forests,  and  most  of  it  as  yet  untrodden  by  hu- 
man feet.  Mr  Conuamine,  who  came  down  the 
says  that  all  is  silent  as  the  desert,  and  the  wild  beasts  and 
numberless  birds  crowd  round  the  boat,  eyeing  it  as  some 
of  which  they  did  not  seem  afraid.    The  bed  »us 


Thus  the  whole  of  South  America  seems  a*  if  it  had  been 
:d  by  a  mound,  and  been  a 


The  ground  in  the  middle,  where  the  Parana, 
and  the  Plata,  take  their  rise,  is  an 


cut  deep  through  an  equal  and  yielding  soil,  which  seemed 
rich  in  every  part,  if  he  could  judge  by  the  vegetation, 
which  was  rank  in  the  extreme.  Wliat  an  addition  to 
the  possible  population  of  this  globe  !  A  narrow  slip  along 
each  bank  of  this  mighty  river  would  equal  in  surface  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  would  probably  exceed  it  in  general 
fertility  ;  and  although  the  velocity  in  the  main  stream  was 
considerable,  he  observed  that  it  was  extremely  moderate, 
nay  almost  still,  at  the  sides  i  so  that  in  those  parts  where 
the  country  was  inhabited,  the  Indiana  paddled  up  the  river 
with  |>erfect  ease.  Boat*  could  go  from  Para  to  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Madeira  in  thirty-eight  days,  which  is  nearly 
1200  miles. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  the  Cordilleras 
send  off  a  branch  to  the  north-east,  which  reaches  and 
ranges  along  the  shore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf;  and  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Sta  Martha  occupies  the  angle  between  the 
ridges. 

Another  ridge  ranges  with  interruption  along  the  east 
crra  Firms,  so  that  the  whole  waters  of  this 


the 


t  of  T« 

try  are  collected  into  the  Oroonoko.  In  like 
north  and  east  of  Brazil  are  hemmed  in  by 
ridges,  through  which  there  is  no  considerable  passage; 
and  the  ground  sloping  backwards,  all  the  waters  of  this 
immense  tract  are  collected  from  both  sides  bv  manv  con- 
siderable rivers  into  the  great  river  Paraguay,  or  Kio  de  la 
Plata,  which  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  country  for  more 
than  1400  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  through  a  vast 
in  latitude  36°. 


in  which  the  continent  of  North  , 
ither  drained,  has  also  some  peculiarities. 
By  looking  at  the  man,  one  will  observe,  first  of  all,  a  ge- 
neral division  of  the  whole  of  the  best-known  part  into  two, 


by  the  valleys  in  which  the  beds  of  the  rivers  St  Lawrence 
and  Mississippi  are  situated.  The  head  of  this  is  occupied 
by  a  singular  series  of  fresh-water  seas  or  lakes,  viz.  the 


Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  which  empty 
Lake  Huron  by  two  cataracts.    This  again 


Erie  by  the  river  Detroit,  and  the  Erie 
the  Ontario  by  the  famous  Fall  of  "' 
Ontario  proceeds  the  great  river  St 


The  ground  to  the  south-west  of  the  I-akes  Superior 
Erie  is  somewhat  lower,  and  the  middle  of  the  valley  is 
cupied  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  which  rea 
on  both  sides  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  and,  having 
joined,  proceed  to  the  south  under  the  name  Mississippi. 
In  latitude  37°  this  river  receives  into  its  bed  the  Ohio,  a 
river  of  equal  magnitude,  and  the  Cherokee  river,  which 
drains  all  the  country  lying  at  the  back  of  the  United 
States,  separated  from  them  by  the  ranges  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains.  The  Mississippi  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  on  the  globe,  and  proceeds  due  south  till  it  falls  into 
the  Mexican  Bay  through  several  shifting  mouths,  which 
greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  having 
run  above  12(H)  miles. 

The  elevated  country  between  this  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
and  St  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  drained  on  the 
east  side  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  some  of  which  are 
very  considerable,  and  of  long  course ;  because  instead  of 
being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  are  in  a  great  measure  parallel  to  it.  This  is 
more  remarkably  the  case  with  Hudson's  river,  the  Dela- 
ware, Potomac,  and  Rappahannoc.  Indeed  the  whole  of 
North  America  seems  to  consist  of  ribs  or  beams  laid  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  from  north  to  south,  and  the  rivers 
occupy  the  interstices.  All  those  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  bay  of  Mexico  are  parallel  and  almost  perfectly 
straight,  unlike  what  are  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  westernmost  of  them  all,  the  North  river,  as  it  is 
named  by  the  Spaniards,  is  nearly  as  lone  as  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

For  the  length  of  the  courses,  and  some  peculiarities  of 
the  principal  rivers,  see  Physical  Geography. 


OF  TUB  MOTION  Of 

CANALS* 


PART  1^-THEORY 


Thb  importance  of  this  subject  needs  no  commentary.  Import- 
Every  nation,  every  country,  every  city  is  interested  in  i't.sne*  of  the 
Our  wants,  our  comforts,  and  our  pleasures  require  a  know- doctrine  of 
ledge  of  it.    We  must  conduct  tho  water  of  rivers  to  thc'J*  ,a,"t,on 
centre  of  our  dwellings  ;  we  must  ecu  re  ourselves  against  "..J1^ ^ 
their  ravages  ;  we  must  employ  lh>>m  to  drive  those  ma- 
chines which,  by  compensating  for  our  personal  weakness, 
make  a  few  able  to  perform  the  work  of  thousands ;  » e 
employ  them  to  water  and  fertilize  our  fields,  to  decorate 
our  mansions,  to  cleanse  and  embellish  our  cities,  to  pre- 
serve or  extend  our  demesnes,  to  transport  from  county  to 
county  every  thing  w  hich  necessity,  convenience,  or  luxury, 
has  rendered  precious  to  man :  for  these  purposes  we  must 
confine  and  govern  the  mighty  rivers,  we  must  preserve  or 
change  the  b«ls  of  the  smaller  streams,  draw  off  from  them 
what  shall  water  our  fields,  drive  our  machines,  or  supply 
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natcly,  the  reverse  of  this  is  r, 
ca.-»c .  cacti  engineer  is  ooligcu 
of  his  knowledge  from  his  own 
dear-bought  lessons,  to  direct 


houses.    We  must  keep  up  their  waters  for  the  por- 
es of  navigation,  or  supply  their  places  by  canals;  we 
ft  drain  our  fens,  and  defend  them  when  drained ;  we 
understand  their  motions,  and  their  mode  of  secret, 
but  unceasing  action,  that  our  bridges,  our  wharfs, 
our  dikes,  may  not  become  heaps  of  ruins.    Ignorant  how 
to  proceed  in  these  daily  recurring  cases,  how  often  do  we 
see  project*  of  high  expectation  and  heavy  expense  fail  of 
their  object,  leaving  the  state  burdened  with  works  not 
only  useless,  but  frequently  hurtful  ? 

This  has  long  been  a  most  interesting  subject  of  study 
in  Italy,  where  the  fertility  of  their  fields  is  not  more  in- 
debted to  their  rich  soil  and  happy  climate,  than  to  their 
numerous  derivations  from  the  rivers  which  traverse  them  ; 
and  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  their  very  existence 
require*  unceasing  attention  to  the  waters,  which  are  every 
moment  ready  to  swallow  up  the  inhabitants,  and  where 
the  inhabitants,  having  once  subdued  this  formida'  * 
my,  have  made  those  very  waters  their  indefatigable 
transporting  through  every  corner  of  the  country  the 
rials  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Such  having  been  our  incessant  occupations  with  moving 
,  we  should  expect,  that  while  the  operative  artists 
ually  furnishing  facts  and  experiments,  the  man 
Live  and  scientific  curiosity,  excited  by  the  impor- 
:  of  the  subject,  would  ere  now  have  made  consider  - 
progress  in  the  science  j  and  that  the  professional  en- 
would  be  daily  acting  from  established  principle, 
!  be  seldom  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  Unfortu- 
nearly  the  true  state  of  the 
1  to  collect  the  greatest  part 
experience,  and  by  manv 
to  direct  his  future  operations,  in 
which  he  still  proceeds  with  anxiety  and  hesitation;  for 
:  yet  acquired  principles  of  theory,  and  experi- 
:  yet  been  collected  and  published  by  which 
' "  >  formed.    Many  ex- 
;;  but  they 

nthors,  who  seldom  liave  either  leisure, 
ability,  or  generosity,  to  add  them  to  the  public  stock. 
This  set-       The  motion  of  waters  has  been  really  so  little  investigat- 
rmy  u  Tde(1  H  j*,  ihlU  hydraulics  may  still  be  called  a  new  study. 
|"  1  * ,n"    We  have  merely  skimmed  over  a  few  common  notions  con- 
cerning the  motions  of  water;  and  the  mathematicians  of 
the  first  order  seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
such  views  an  allowed  them  to  entertain  themselves  with 
elegant  applications  of  calculus.    This,  however,  has  not 
been  their  fault.    They  rarely  had  opportunity  of  doing 
more,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  fact*.    They  have  made 
excellent  use  of  the  few  which  have  been  given  them  ;  but 
it  required  much  labour,  great  variety  nf  opportunity,  and 
great  expense,  to  learn  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  are 
combined  even  in  the  simplest  cases  of  water  in  motion. 
These  are  seldom  the  lot  of  the  mathematician;  and  he 
he  enjoys  the  pleasures  within  his 
i  the  science  of  geometry  in  its  most 
Here  he  makes  a  progress  which  is  the 
boast  of  human  reason,  being 


an  empirical  practice  might  be  safely  for 

of  inestimable  value  are  daily  mi 
with  their  authors,  who  seldom  have 


reach,  and 


by  the  intellectual  simplicity  of  his  subject.  But  when  we 
turn  our  attention  to  material  objects,  and,  without  know- 
ing either  the  size  and  shape  of  the  elementary  particles, 


ing  either 
or  the  laws  which 

1  to  turesee  their 


elementary  particles, 
for  their  action, 
their  exertions, 
be  their  consequence  ?  Na- 


pose  what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  fancy  shapes  and  sites  at 
will,  is  to  raise  phantoms,  and  will  produce  a  system,  but 
will  not  prove  a  foundation  for  any  science.    But  to  inter-  Prop" 
rogate  Nature  herself,  study  the  laws  which  she  so  faith-  2JS«L 
fully  observe*,  catch  her,  as  we  say.  in  the  fact,  and  thus  ijoa. 
wrest  from  her  the  secret ;  this  is  the  only  way  to  become 
her  master,  and  it  is  the  only  procedure  consistent  with 
good  sense.    And  we  see  that  soon  after  Kepler  detected 
the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  when  Galileo  discovered 
the  uniform  acceleration  of  gravity,  when  Paschal  discover- 
ed the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Newton  discovered 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  the  track  of  a  ray  of  light ;  astro- 
nomy, mechanics,  hydrostatics,  chemistry,  optics,  quickly 
became  bodies  of  sound  doctrine,  and  the  deduct  inns  from 
their  respective  theories  were  found  fair  representations  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  Whenever  a  man  has  discovered 
a  law  of  nature,  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  science,  and 
he  has  given  us  a  new  mean  of  subjecting  to  our  service 
some  element  hitherto  independent ;  and  so  long  as  group* 
of  natural  operations  follow  a  route  which  appears  to  us 
and  will  not  admit  our  calculations,  we  may  be 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  principle  which  con- 
all,  and  regulates  their  procedure. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  several  phenomena  in  Our  ipnn- 
the  motions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  in  the  motion  of  water  "nee  "f 
in  a  bed  or  conduit  of  any  kind.    Although  the  first  ge- ,he 
niuses  of  Europe  liave  for  this  century  past  turned  much  of™  u^*,,^ 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  we  are  almost  ignorant  of 
the  general  taws  which  may  be  observed  in  their  motions. 
We  have  been  able  to  select  very  few  points  of  resem- 
cverv  case  remains  nearly  an  individual.  About 
dami  r 


ence  only,  the  quantit; 
a  small  orifice. 


orifice ; 


fifty  years  ago  we  discovered,  by  cxperi- 
antity  and  velocity  of  water  issuing  from 
vd,  after  much  labour,  have  extended  this 


and, 
and  this 


the  whole  of  . 


to  any  < 

dentin!  knowledge.  But  as  to  the  uniform  course  of  the 
streams  which  water  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  maxims 
which  will  certainly  regulate  this  agreeably  to  our  wishes, 
we  are  in  a  manner  totally  ignorant  Who  can  pretend  to 
say  what  is  the  velocity  of  a  river  of  which  you  tell  hiui 
the  breadth,  the  depth,  and  the  declivity  ?  Who  can  say 
what  swell  will  be  produced  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
if  a  dam  or  weir  of  given  dimensions  be  mode  in  it,  or  a 
bridge  be  thrown  across  it ;  or  how  much  its  Haters  will  be 
raised  by  turning  another  stream  into  it,  or  sunk  by  taking 
off  a  branch  to  drive  a  mill  ?  Who  can  say  with  confidence 
what  must  be  the  dimensions  or  slope  of  this  branch,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  water  that  is  wanted,  or  the  dimensions 
and  slope  of  a  canal  which  shall  effectually  drain  a  fenny 
district  ?  Who  can  gay  what  form  will  cause  or  will  pre- 
vent the  undermining  of  banks,  the  forming  of  elbows,  the 
poo.  ing  of  the  bed,  or  the  deposition  of  sands  ?  Yet  these 
are  the  most  important  questions. 

The  causes  of  this  ignorance  are  the  want  or  uncertain-  and  th* 
ty  of  our  principles;  the  falsity  of  our  only  theory,  which ciusrs «f 
is  belied  by  experience  ;  and  the  small  number  of  proper  it- 
observations  or  experiments,  and  difficulty  of  making  such 
as  shall  be  serviceable.    We  have,  it  is  true,  made  a  few 
experiments  on  the  efflux  of  water  from  small  orifices,  and 
from  them  we  liave  deduced  a  sort  of  theory,  dependent  on 
the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  and  the  laws  of  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure.   Hydrostatics  is  indeed  founded  on  very  simple  prin- 
ciples, wliich  give  a  very  good  account  of  the  laws  of  the 
quiescent  equilibrium  Of  fluids,  in  consequence  of  gravity 

what  train  of  reasoning  can 
of  the  uniform  mo- 
i,  which  can  de- 


endence  with  respect  to  our  notions,  and  perfect  fluidity.    But  by  what 

,  always  faithful  to  the  laws  which  are  enjoined,  and  of  we  connect  these  with  the  phcnonn 

which  we  are  ignorant,  she  never  fails  to  thwart  our  views,  tion  of  the  waters  of  a  river  or  open  sti 

to  disconcert  our  projects,  and  render  useless  all  our  ef-  rive  its  motion  only  from  the  slope  of  its  surface,  and  the 

forts.  modifications  of  this  motion  or  its  velocity  only  from  the 

To  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  vain,  and  width  and  depth  of  the  stream  ?    These  ure  the  only  cir- 

are  insufficient  for  the  study.    To  sup-  cumstances  which  can  distinguish  a  portion  of  a  river  from 
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Principle 
on  which 
the  »Tt- 
t*m»  of 
hydraulics 


•  vessel  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  in  which,  however,  the 
water  is  at  rest.  In  both,  gravity  is  the  sole  cause  of  pres- 
sure and  motion ;  but  there  must  be  tome  circumstance 
peculiar  to  running  waters  which  modifies  the  exertion  of 
this  active  principle,  and  which,  when  discovered,  must  he 
the  basis  of  hydraulics,  and  must  oblige  us  to  reject  every 
theory  founded  on  fancied  hypothesis,  and  which  can  only 
lead  to  absurd  conclusions  s  and  surely  absurd  consequences, 
when  legitimately  drawn,  are  complete  evidence  of  impro- 
per principles. 

When  it  was  discovered  experimentally,  that  the  veloci- 
ties of  water  issuing  from  orifices  at  various  depths  under 
the  surface  were  as  the  square  roots  of  those  depths,  and 
the  fact  was  verified  by  repeated  experiments,  this  princi- 
ple was  immediately,  and  without  modification,  applied  to 
every  motion  of  water.  Mariotte,  Varignon,  and  Guglielmini, 
made  it  the  basis  of  complete  systems  of  hydraulics,  which 
prevail  to  this  day,  after  having  received  various  amend- 
ments and  modifications.  The  same  reasoning  obtains 
through  them  all,  though  frequently  obscured  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  more  perspicuously  expressed  by 
Guglielmini  in  his  Fundamental  Theorems. 

He  considers  every  point  P  (fig.  1 )  in  a  mass  of  fluid 
as  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  and 
conceives  the  particle  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  move  with  the  same  velocity 
w  ith  which  it  would  issue  from  the  ori- 
fice. Therefore,  if  a  vertical  line  APC 
be  drawn  through  that  point,  and  if  this 
be  made  the  axis  of  a  parabola  ADF, 
of  which  A  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
is  the  vertex,  and  AB  (four  times  tin-, 
height  through  which  a  heavy  body 
would  fall  in  a  second)  is  the  parame- 
ter, the  velocity  of  this  particle  will  be 
represented  by  the  ordinate  PD  of  this 
parabola-,  that  is,  PD  is  the  space 
which  it  would  uniformly  describe  in  a  second. 

From  this  principle  is  derived  the  following  theory  of 
running  water*. 

Let  DC  (fig.  2)  be  the  horizontal  bottom  of  a 


Fig.  1. 


to  which  is  join- 
ed a  sloping  chan- 
nel CK  of  uniform 
breadth,  and  let 
AB  be  the  surface 
of  the  standing  wa- 
ter in  the  reservoir. 
Suppose  the  vertical  plane  BC  pierced  with  an  infinity  of 
hole*,  through  each  of  which  the  water  issues.  The  velo- 
city of  each  filament  will  be  that  which  is  acquired  by  fall- 
ing from  the  surface  AB.1  The  filament  C,  issuing  with 
this  velocity,  will  then  glide  down  the  inclined  plane  like 
any  other  heavy  body ;  and  (by  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  motion  down  an  inclined  plane)  when  it  has  arrived  at 
F,  it  will  have  the  same  velocity  which  it  would  have  ac- 
quired by  falling  through  the  height  OF,  the  point  O  being 
in  the  horizontal  plane  AB  produced.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  its  velocity  when  it  arrives  at  H  or  K.  The  fila- 
ment immediately  above  C  will  also  issue  with  a  velocity 
which  is  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  its  depth,  and  will 


then  glide  down  above  the  first  filament. 


be  affirmed  of  all  the 
ment,  which  will  occupy  the 


of  the 
of  the' 


fila- 


The  ctTti- 

K-quctjrei 

drawn 


From  this  account  of  the 

',  we  may  fairly  draw  the 
1.  The 


of  any  particle 


of  a  running  stream  of 


stream,  is  that  acquired 
plane  AN. 

2.  The  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  everywhere 
greater  than  anywhere  above  it,  and  is  least  of  all  at  the 
surface. 

3.  The  velocity  of  the  stream  increases  continually  as 
the  stream  recedes  from  its  source. 

4.  The  depths  EF,  GH,  &c.  in  different  parts  of  the 
stream,  will  be  nearly  in  the  inverse  subduplicate  ratio  of 
the  depths  under  the  surface  AN  :  for  since  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  is  running  through  every  section  EF  and  GH, 
and  the  channel  is  supposed  of  uniform  breadth,  the  depth 
of  each  section  must  be  inversely  as  the  velocity  of  the 
water  passing  through  it-  This  velocity  is  indeed  different 
in  different  filaments  of  the  section  ;  but  the  mean  velocity 
in  each  section  is  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  of 
the  filament  under  the  surface  AB.  Therefore  the  stream 
becomes  more  shallow  as  it  recedes  from  the  source  j  and 
in  consequence  of  this  the  difference  between  LH  and 
MG  continually  diminishes,  and  the  velocities  at  the  bot- 
tom and  surface  of  the  stream  continually  approach  to 
cqtiulity,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  source  they  dif- 
fer insensibly. 

5.  If  the  breadth  of  the  stream  be  contracted  in  any 
part,  the  depth  of  the  running  water  will  be  increased  in 
that  part,  because  the  same  quantity  must  still  pass  through  ; 
but  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  will  remain  the  same,  and 
that  at  the  surface  will  be  less  than  it  was  before  ;  and  the 
area  of  the  section  will  be  increased  on  the  whole. 

0.  Should  a  sluice  be  put  across  the  stream,  dipping  a 
little  into  the  water,  the  water  must  immediately  rise  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  sluice  till  it  rises  above  the'  level  of 
the  reservoir;  and  the  smallest  immersion  of  the  sluice  will 
produce  this  effect.  For,  by  lowering  the  sluice,  the  area 
of  the  section  is  diminished,  and  the  velocity  cannot  be  in- 
creased till  the  water  heap  up  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
surface  of  the  reservoir  j  and  this  acquires  a  pressure  which 
w  ill  produce  a  greater  velocity  of  efflux  through  the  orifice 
left  below  the  sluice. 

7.  An  additional  quantity  of  water  coming  into  this  chan- 
nel will  increase  the  depth  of  the  stream,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  which  it  conveys  ;  but  it  will  not  increase  the  ve- 
locity of  the  bottom  filaments  unless  it  comes  from  a  I 


All  these  consequences  are  contrary  to  experience,  and  Th««>  con. 
show  the  imperfection  at  least  of  the  explanation.  sequences 

The  third  consequence  is  of  all  the  most  contrary  to  ex- all  contra, 
perience.  If  any  one  will  but  take  the  trouble  of  following  TJ 10  exne" 
a  single  brook  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  he  will  find  it 
most  rapid  in  its  beginnings  among  the  mountains,  gradually 
slackening  its  pace  as  it  winds  among  the  hills  and  gentler 
declivities,  and  at  last  creeping  slowly  along  through  the 
flat  grounds,  till  it  is  checked  and  brought  to  rest  by  the 
tides  of  the  ocean. 

Nor  is  the  second  consequence  more  agreeable  to  obser- 
vation. It  is  universally  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  sur- 
face in  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  the  greatest  of  all,  and 
that  it  gradually  diminishes  from  thence  to  the  bottom  and 
sides. 

And  the  first  consequence,  if  true,  would  render  the  run- 
ning waters  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  the  instruments  of 
immediate  ruin  and  devastation.  If  the  waters  of  our  ri- 
vers, in  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country,  which  are  two, 
three,  and  four  hundred  feet  lower  than  their  sources,  ran 
with  the  velocity  due  to  that  height,  they  would  in  a  few- 
minutes  lay  the  earth  bare  to  the  very  bones. 

The  velocities  of  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  rills,  being  so 
greatly  inferior  to  what  this  theory  assigns  to  them,  the 


■  Gugllelmini's  Hydraulics,  II. 
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The  theo- 
ry, how- 
ever, has 
been 


rtur  !5!>e"much  »tU;nt'0D-    T*1"'  Varignon 
lowed  by    *'  1 '"'  notion  of  Guglielmini,  ant 
the  writer*  many  elaborate  analytical  memoir 


Theory,  other  consequence*  are  equally  ennrrarv  to  experience. 
~~v—"-'  When  a  «tream  has  its  section  diminished  by  narrowing  the 
channel,  the  current  increases  in  depth,  and  this  is  always 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  velocity  through  the  whole 
of  the  section,  and  most  of  all  at  the  surface  ;  and  the  area 
of  the  section  docs  not  increase,  but  diminishes,  all  the  phe- 
nomena thus  contradicting  in  every  circumstance  the  de- 
duction from  the  theory  ;  and  when  the  section  lias  been 
diminished  by  a  sluice  if  t  down  into  the  stream,  the  water 
gradually  heaps  up  on  the  upper  side  of  the  sluice,  and,  by 
its  pressure,  produces  an  acceleration  of  the  stream  below 
the  sluice,  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  w  ere  the  beginning  of  a 
stream,  as  explained  in  the  theory.  The  velocity  now  is 
composed  of  the  velocity  preserved  from  the  source  and  the 
velocity  produced  by  this  subordinate  accumulation  ;  and 
this  accumulation  and  velocity  continually  increase  tUI  they 
become  such  that  the  whole  supply  is  again  discharged 
through  this  contracted  section  :  any  additional  water  not 
only  increases  the  quantity  carried  along  the  stream,  but 
also  increases  the  velocity,  and  therefore  the  section  does 
not  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  quantity. 
It  is  surprising  that  a  theory  really  founded  on  a  conceit, 
d  which  in  every  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  obvious  cir- 
cumstances is  contradicted  by  facts,  should  have  met  with  so 

should  immediately  catch 
and  make  it  the  subject  of 
memoirs,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
on  the  sub-al.    This  author  only  wanted  dim  tier  prite  au  calcui ;  and 
it  was  a  usual  joke  among  the  academicians  of  Paris,  when 
any  new  theorem  was  invented,  dimnons  U  a  Varignon  a 
yiniraUscr.    But  his  numerous  theorems  and  corollaries 
were  adopted  by  all,  and  stilt  make  the  substance  of  the 
present  systems  of  hydraulics.  Gravesande,  Muschenbroeck, 
and  all  the  elementary  treatises  of  natural  philosophy,  de- 
liver no  other  doctrines ;  and  Belidor,  who  has  been  consi- 
dered as  the  first  of  all  the  scientific  engineers,  details  the 
same  theory  in  his  great  work  the  Architteturt  Hydrau- 
ligue. 

Guglicimini  was,  however,  not  altogether  the  dupe  of  his 
own  ingenuity.  He  was  not  only  a  pretty  good  mathema- 
tician, but  an  assiduous  and  sagacious  observer.  He  had 
sssTi'udt-  °PI>''ct'  his  theory  to  some  important  cases  which  occurred 
fecta,  ami  m  tlic  exercise  of  his  profession  as  inspector  of  the  rivers  and 
attempted  canals  in  the  Milanese,  and  to  the  course  of  the  Danube ; 
to  supply  and  could  not  but  perceive  that  great  corrections  were  ne- 
for  making  the  theory  quadrate  in  some  tolerable 
with  observation  ;  and  he  immediately  saw  that  the 
was  greatly  obstructed  by  inequalities  of  the  canal, 
gave  to  the  contiguous  filaments  of  the  stream  trans- 
motions,  which  thwarted  and  confused  tile  regular 
progress  of  the  rest  of  the  stream,  and  thus  checked  its  ge- 
neral progress.  These  obstructions,  he  observed,  were  most 
effectual  in  the  beginning  of  its  course,  while  yet  a  small 
rill,  running  among  stones,  and  in  a  very  unequal  bed.  The 
whole  stream  being  small,  the  inequalities  bore  a  great  pro- 
portion to  it,  and  thus  the  general  effect  was  great.  He 
also  saw  that  the  same  causes  (these  transverse  motions  pro- 
duced by  the  unequal  bottom)  chiefly  affect  the  contiguous 
filaments,  and  were  the  reasons  why  the  velocity  at  the 
sides  and  bottom  was  so  much  diminished  as  to  be  less  than 
the  superficial  velocity,  and  that  even  this  might  come  to 
be  diminished  by  the  same  cause.  For  he  observed,  that 
lite  general  stream  of  a  river  is  frequently  composed  of  a 
sort  of  boiling  or  tumbling  motion,  by  which  masses  of  wa- 
ter are  brouglit  up  to  the  surface  ami  again  descend.  Every 
;  recollect 


«"ir>e  ut 
live  niore 


;  such  appearances  in  the  freshes  of  a 
muddy  river;  and  in  this  way  Guglielmini  was  enabled  to 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  disagreement  of  his  theory 
with  observation. 
Mariottc  had  observed  the  same  obstruction  even  in  the 
Here  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to 


the  checks  occasioned  by  transverse  motions.  He  there- 
fore ascribed  it  to  friction,  which  he  supposed  to  diminish  ' 
the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  in  the  same  manner  as  of  solids ; 
and  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  filaments  which  imme- 
diately rub  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  have  their  velocity  gra- 
dually diminished,  and  that  the  filaments  immediately  ad- 
joining to  these,  being  thus  obliged  to  pass  over  them  or 
outstrip  them,  rub  upon  them  and  have  their  own  velocity 
diminished  in  like  manner,  but  in  a  smaller  degree ;  and 
tl.it  the  succeeding  filaments  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube 
suffer  similar  but  smaller  diminutions.  By  this  means  the 
whole  stream  may  come  to  have  a  smaller  velocity  ;  and  at 
any  rate,  the  medium  velocity  by  which  the  quantity  dis- 
charged is  determined,  is  smaller  than  it  would  have  been 
independent  of  friction. 

Guglielmini  adopted  this  opinion  of  Mariotle,  and,  in  his 
next  work  on  the  Motion  of  Rivers,  considered  this  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  retardation ;  and  he  added  a  third  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  considered  as  of  no  less  consequence, 
the  viscidity  or  tenacity  of  water.  He  observes  that  syrup, 
oil,  and  other  fluids,  where  this  viscidity  is  more  remark- 
able, have  their  motions  prodigiously  retarded  bv  it,  and 
supposes  that  water  differs  from  them  only  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  possesses  this  quality ;  and  he  says,  that  by  this 
means  not  only  the  particles  which  are  moving  more  ra- 
pidly have  their  motions  diminished  by  those  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood which  move  slower,  but  that  the  filaments  also 
which  would  liave  moved  more  slowly  are  accelerated  by 
their  more  active  neighbours,  and  that  in  this  manner  the 
superficial  and  inferior  velocities  are  brought  nearer  to  an 
equality.  But  this  will  never  account  for  the  universal  fact 
that  the  superficial  particles  are  the  s»  iftest  of  all.  The  su- 
perficial particles,  says  he,  acquire  by  this  means  a  greater 
velocity  than  the  parabolic  law  allows  them ;  the  medium 
velocity  is  often  in  the  middle  of  the  depth  ;  the  numerous 
obstacles  continually  multiplied  and  repeated,  cause  the  cur- 
rent to  lose  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  fall ;  the  slope  of 
the  bottom  then  diminishes,  and  often  becomes  very  small, 
so  that  the  force  remaining  is  hardly  able  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  are  still  repeated,  and  the  river  is  reduced 
almost  to  a  state  of  stagnation.  He  observes  that  the  Ithc- 
no,  a  river  of  the  Milanese,  has  near  its  mouth  a  slope  of 
no  more  than  bf,  which  he  considers  as  quite  inadequate  to 
the  task  ;  and  here  he  introduces  another  principle,  which 
he  considers  as  an  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  open  cur- 
rents. This  is,  that  there  arises  from  the  very  depth  of  the 
stream  a  propelling  force,  which  restores  a  part  of  the  lost 
velocity.  He  offers  nothing  in  proof  of  this  principle,  but 
uses  it  to  account  for  and  explain  the  motion  of  water  in 
horizontal  canals.  The  principle  has  been  adopted  by  the 
numerous  Italian  writers  on  hydraulics,  and,  by  various  con- 
trivances, interwoven  with  the  parabolic  theory,  as  it  is 
called,  of  Guglielmini.  Our  readers  may  see  it  in  various 
modifications  in  the  Idrottutica  e  Idrauiiea  of  P.  Lectin, 
and  in  the  Sperienze  Idrauiic/ie  of  Michelotti.  It  is  by  no 
means  distinct  either  in  its  origin  or  in  the  manner  of  its 
application  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  and  seems 
only  to  serve  for  giving  something  like  consistency  to  the 
vague  and  obscure  discussions  which  have  been  published 
on  this  subject  in  Italy.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
in  that  country  the  subject  is  particularly  interesting,  and 
has  been  much  investigated.  But  the  writers  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  have  not  paid  so  much  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  have  more  generally  occupied  ihcrwclvcs 
with  the  motion  of  water  in  close  conduits,  which  seem  to 
admit  of  a  more  precise  application  of  mathematical  rea- 
soning. 

Some  of  them  have  considered  with  more  attention  the 
effects  of  friction  and  viscidity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with 
his  usual  penetration,  had  seen  distinctly  the  manner  in 
which  it  behoved  these  circumstances  to  operate.    In  his 
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researches  into  the  mechanism  of  the  celestial  motion*,  he 
foul  occasion  to  examine  the  famous  hypothesis  of  Descartes, 
that  the  planets  were  carried  round  the  sun  by  fluid  vor- 
tices, and  saw  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  uncertainty 
and  dispute  till  the  motiut  operandi  of  these  vortices  were 
mechanically  considered.  He  therefore  employed  himself 
in  the  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  acknow- 
ledged powers  of  natural  bodies,  acting  according  to  the  re- 
ceived laws  of  mechanics  could  produce  and  preserve  these 
vortices  and  restore  that  motion  which  was  expended  in 
carrying  the  planets  round  the  sun.  In  the  secoud  book  of 
the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  he  gives  a  series  of 
beautiful  propositions  viz.  51,  52,  Sec.  with  their  corollaries, 
showing  how  the  rotation  of  a  cylinder  or  sphere  round  its 
axis  in  the  midst  of  a  fluid  will  excite  a  vortical  motion  in 
this  fluid ;  and  he  ascertains  with  mathematical  precision 
the  motion  of  every  filament  of  this  vortex. 

He  sets  out  from  the  supposition  that  this  motion  is  ex- 
cited in  the  surrounding  stratum  of  fluid  in  consequence  of 
a  want  of  perfect  lubricity,  and  assumes  as  an  hypothesis 
that  the  initial  resistance  (or  diminution  of  the  motion  of 
the  cylinder)  which  arises  from  this  want  of  lubricity,  is 
proportional  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  surface 
cylinder  is  separated  from  the  contiguous  surface 
surrounding  fluid,  and  that  the  whole  resistance  is  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are 
mutually  separated  from  each  other.  From  this  and  the 
equality  of  action  and  re-action,  it  evidently  follows  that  the 
velocity  of  any  stratum  of  the  vortex  is  the  arithmetical  me- 
dium between  the  velocities  of  the  strata  immediately  with- 
in and  without  it.  For  the  intermediate  stratum  cannot  be 
in  cquilibrio,  unless  it  is  as  much  pressed  forward  by  the 
superior  motion  of  the  stratum  within  it,  as  it  is  kept  hack 
by  the  slower  motion  of  the  stratum  without  it. 

This  beautiful  investigation  applies  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  to  every  change  produced  in  the  motion  of  a  fluid 
filament,  in  consequence  of  the  visciditv  and  friction  of  the 
adjoining  filaments  ;  and  a  filament  proceeding  along  a  tube 
at  some  small  distance  from  the  sides  has  in  like  manner, 
a  velocity  which  is  the  medium  between  those  of  the  fila- 
ments immediately  surrounding  it.  It  is  therefore  a  pro- 
blem of  no  very  difficult  solution  to  assign  the  law  by  which 
the  velocity  will  gradually  diminish  as  the  filament  recedes 
from  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  tube.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  so  neat  a  problem  has  never  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  mathematicians  during  the  time  that  these 
subjects  were  so  assiduously  studied ;  but  so  it  is  that  no- 
thing precise  has  been  published  on  the  subject.  The  only 
approach  to  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  is  a  Memoir  of  Mr 
Pilot,  read  to  the  academy  of  Paris  in  1726,  where  he  con- 
siders the  velocity  of  efflux  though  a  ptpft  Here,  by  at- 
tending to  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  quantity  of 
motion  in  huge  pipes,  be  affirms  that  the  total  diminutions 
arising  from  friction  will  be  (i-irterit  paribus)  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  diameters.  This  was  thankfully  received  by 
other  writers  and  is  now  a  part  of  our  hydraulic  theories. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  attended  to  by  those  who  write 
on  the  motion  of  rivers  though  it  is  evident  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  these  with  equal  propriety  i  and  had  it  been  in- 
troduced, it  would  at  once  have  solved  all  their  difficulties, 
and  particularly  would  have  shown  how  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible declivity  would  produce  the  gentle  motion  of  a 
great  river,  without  having  recourse  to  the  unintelligible 
principle  of  Gugliclmini. 

Mr  Couplet  made  some  experiments  on  the  motion  of  the 
water  in  the  great  main  pipes  of  Versailles,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain some  notions  of  the  retardations  occasioned  by  fric- 
tion. They  wire  found  prodigious ;  but  were  so  irregular, 
and  unsusceptible  of  reduction  to  any  general  principle  (and 
the  experiments  were  indeed  so  few  that  they  were  unfit 
for  this  reduction),  that  he  could  establish  no  theory.  What 


Mr  Delidor  established  on  them,  and  makes  a  sort  of  sys-  Theory, 
tern  to  direct  future  engineers,  is  quite  unworthy  of  aiten-  y— -' 

tion. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of  hydraulics,  although  of Srarcel y  it 
much  greater  practical  importance  than  the  conduct  of  *  a-  all  improt. 
ter  in  pipes  has  never  yet  obtained  more  than  a  vacur,  *d  since  Ijk 
and,  we  may  call  it.  slovenly  attention  from  the  mathema- 
ticians ;  and  we  ascribe  it  to  their  not  having  taken  the 
pains  to  settle  its  first  principles  with  the  same  precision  as 
had  been  done  in  the  other  branch.  They  were,  from  the 
beginning,  satisfied  with  a  sort  of  applicability  of  mathema- 
tical principles  without  ever  making  the  application.  Were 
it  not  that  some  would  accuse  us  of  national  partiality,  we 
would  ascribe  it  to  this,  that  Newton  had  not  pointed  out 
the  way  in  this  as  in  the  other  branch  ;  for  any  intelligent 
reader  of  the  performances  on  the  motions  of  fluids  in  close 
vessels  will  see  that  not  a  principle,  nay  hardly  a  step  of 
investigation,  has  been  added  to  those  which  were  used 
or  pointed  out  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  has  nowhere 
touched  this  question,  the  motion  of  water  in  an  open  canal. 
In  his  theories  of  the  tides  and  of  the  propagation  of  waves 
he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  far  giving  at  once  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  motion  in  a  free  fluid  whose  surface 
was  not  horizontal.  But,  by  means  of  some  of  those  happy 
and  shrewd  guesses  in  which,  as  Daniel  Bernoulli  says  he 
excelled  all  men,  he  saw  the  undoubted  consequences  of 
some  palpable  phenomenon  which  would  answer  all  his  pre- 
sent purposes  and  therefore  entered  no  farther  into  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  original  theory  of  Guglielmini,  or  the  principle  adopt- 
ed by  him,  that  each  particle  of  the  vertical  section  of  a 
running  stream  has  a  tendency  to  move  as  if  it  were  issu- 
ing from  an  orifice  at  that  depth  under  the  surface,  is  false ; 
and  th.it  it  really  does  so  in  the  face  of  a  dam  when  the 
floodgate  is  taken  away,  is  no  less  so  ,  and  if  it  did,  the 
subsequent  motions  would  hardly  have  any  resemblance  to 
those  which  he  assigns  them.    Were  this  the  case,  the  ex- 
terior form  of  the  cascade  would  be  something  like  what  is 
sketched  in  fig.  3,  with  an  abrupt  angle  at  B,  and  a  con- 
cave surface  BEG.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  combines  the 
greater  velocity  of  the  lower  filaments 
w  i  tli  the  slower  motion  of  those  which 
must  slide  down  above  them.  But  this 
greater  advance  of  the  lower  filaments    «*  tf 
cannot  take  place  without  an  expenditure  of  the  water  un- 
der the  surface  AB.    The  surface  therefore  sinks  and  B 
instantly  ceases  to  retain  its  place  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
The  water  does  not  successively  flow  forward  from  A  to  B, 
and  then  tumble  over  the  precipice ;  but  immediately  open- 
ing the  floodgate,  the  water  wastes  from  the  space  imme- 
diately behind  it,  and  the  whole  puts  on  the  form  repre- 
sented in  fig.  4,  consisting  of  the  curve  A  6  P  c  EG,  convex 
from  A  to  c,  and  con- 
cave from  thence  for-  Fig.  4. 
ward.   The  superficial 
water  begins  to  acce- 
lerate all  the  way  from 
A  ;  and  the  particle* 
may  be  supposed  (for 
the  present)  to  have 

acquired  the  velocity  corresponding  to  their  depth  under 
the  horizontal  surface.  This  must  be  understood  as  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  sketch  of  the  motions.  It  requires  a 
very  critical  and  intricate  investigation  to  determine  either 
the  form  of  the  upper  curve  or  the  motions  of  the  different 
filaments.  The  place  A,  where  the  curvature  begins  is  of 
equally  difficult  determination,  and  is  various  according  to 
the  differences  of  depth  and  of  inclination  of  the  succeed- 


k'e  have  thus  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progrcw 
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Theory,  which  hod  been  matte  in  this  part  of  hydraulics,  that  our 
readers  might  form  some  opinion  of  the  many  dissertations 
which  have  been  written  on  the  motion  of  rivers,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  arts  depending  on  it.  Much  of  the  business  of  the 
civil  engineer  h  intimately  connected  with  it ;  and  we  may 
therefore  believe,  that  since  there  was  so  little  principle  in 
the  theories,  there  could  be  but  very  little  certainty  in  the 
practical  operations.  The  fact  has  been,  that  no  engineer 
could  pretend  to  say,  with  any  precision,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  his  operations.  One  w  hose  business  had  given  him 
many  opportunities,  and  who  had  kept  accurate  and  judicious 
registers  of  his  own  works,  could  pronounce,  with  some  pro- 
bability, how  much  water  would  be  brought  off  by  a  drain 
of  certain  dimensions  and  a  given  slope,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  happened  to  tally  with  some  former  work 
in  which  lie  had  succeeded  or  failed  ;  but  out  of  the  pale 
of  his  own  experience  he  could  only  make  a  sagacious 
guess.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  some  time 
ago.  A  small  aqueduct  was  carried  into  Paris.  It  had  been 
conducted  on  a  plan  presented  to  the  academy,  who  hud 
corrected  it,  and  gave  a  report  of  what  its  performance 
would  be.  When  executed  in  the  most  accurate  manner, 
it  was  deficient  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  nine.  When 
the  celebrated  Desaguliers  was  employed  by  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  to  superintend  the  bringing  in  the  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  city,  he  gave  a  report  on  the  plan  which  w  as 
to  be  followed.  It  was  executed  to  his  complete  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  was  about  one 
sixth  of  the  quantity  which  he  promised,  and  about  one 
eleventh  of  the  quantity  which  the  no  less  celebrated 
Maclaurin  calculated  from  the  same  plan. 

Such  being  the  state  of  our  theoretical  knowledge  (if  it 
can  be  called  by  this  name),  naturalists  began  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  but  losing  time  to  make  use  of  a  theory 
'  so  incongruous  with  observation,  and  that  the  only  safe  me- 
thod of  proceeding  was  to  multiply  experiments  in  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  to  make  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  every  important  case,  which  should  comprehend 
all  tile  practical  modifications  of  that  case.  Perhaps  cir- 
cumstances of  resemblance  might  occur,  which  would  enable 
us  to  connect  many  of  them  together,  and  at  last  discover 
the  principles  which  occasioned  this  connection ;  by  which 
means  a  theory  founded  on  science  might  be  obtained.  And 
if  this  point  should  not  be  gained,  wc  might  perhaps  find  a 
few  general  facts,  which  ore  modified  in  all  these  particular 
cases,  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  still  trace  the  general 
facts,  and  see  the  part  of  particular  case  which  depends 
on  iu  This  would  be  the  acquisition  of  what  may  be  called 
an  empirical  theory,  by  which  every  phenomenon  would  be 
explained,  in  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  is 
nothing  more  than  the  pointing  out  the  general  fact  or  law 
under  which  it  is  comprehended ;  and  this  theory  would 
answer  every  practical  purpose,  because  we  should  confi- 
dently foresee  what  consequences  would  result  from  such 
and  such  premises ;  or  if  we  should  fail  even  in  this,  wc 
should  still  have  a  series  of  experiments  so  comprehensive, 
that  we  could  tell  what  place  in  the  series  would  correspond 
to  any  particular  case  which  might  be  proposed. 
Ijbnurs  of  There  are  two  gentlemen  whose  labours  in  this  respect 
Micbelotti  deserve  very  particular  notice,  Professor  Michclotti  of  Tu- 
,  utrin,  and  the  Abbe  Boasut  of  Paris.  The  first  made  a  pro- 
'  'digioua  number  of  experiments,  both  on  the  motion  of  water 
through  pipes  and  in  open  canals.  They  were  performed 
ut  the  expense  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  expense  was  spared. 
A  tower  was  built  of  the  finest  masonry,  to  serve  as  a  ves- 
sel from  which  the  water  was  »o  issue  through  holes  of  va- 
rious sizes,  under  pressures  of  from  five  to  twenty-two  feet. 
The  water  was  received  into  basins  constructed  of  masonry 
and  nicely  lined  with  stucco,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed 
in  canals  of  brickwork  lined  with  stucco,  and  of  various 
and  declivities.    The  experiuieuu  on  the  expense  of 


ims  uas  Deen  most  canuiuiy  ana  iiucrauy  allowed  mm  ""'me 
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water  through  pipes  are,  of  all  that  have  yet  been  tn»de,  Theory, 
the  most  numerous  and  exact,  and  may  lie  appealed  to  on  """"V"** 
every  occasion.  Those  made  in  open  canals  are  still  mora 
numerous,  and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate  ;  but  they 
have  not  been  so  contrived  as  to  be  so  extensively  useful, 
being  in  general  very  unlike  the  important  cases  which  will 
occur  in  practice;  and  they  seem  lo  have  been  contrived 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  establishing  or  overturning  certain 
points  of  hydraulic  doctrine  which  were  probably  prevalent 
at  the  time  among  the  practical  hydraulists. 

The  experiments  of  Bossut  are  also  of  both  kinds ;  and 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  those  of  Michclotti, 
seem  to  deserve  equal  confidence.  As  far  as  they  follow  the 
same  tract,  they  perfectly  coincide  in  their  results,  which 
should  procure  confidence  in  the  other ;  and  they  are  made 
in  situations  much  more  analogous  to  the  usual  practical 
cases.  This  readers  them  doubly  valuable.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  his  two  volumes  entitled  1/ydrodynamu/ue.  He 
has  opened  litis  path  of  procedure  in  a  manner  so  new  and 
so  judicious,  that  he  has  in  some  measure  the  merit  of  such 
as  shall  follow  him  in  the  same  path. 

This  has  been  most  candidly  and  liberally  allowed  him""1  < he 

progres- 
sive expe- 
rimenUuf 
Du  I 

singular  success.  By  a  very  judicious  consideration  of  the 
subject,  he  hit  on  a  particular  view  of  it,  which  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  a  minute  consideration  of  the  small  internal 
motions,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  from  a  very  general 
and  evident  proposition,  which  may  be  received  as  the  key 
to  a  complete  system  of  practical  hydraulics.  Wc  shall  fol- 
low this  ingenious  author  in  what  we  have  further  to  say  on 
the  subject;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  our  readers  will 
think  we  do  n  service  to  the  public  by  making  these  discus- 
sions of  the  Chevalier  du  Buat  more  generally  known  in  this 
country.  It  must  not  however  be  expected  that  we  shall 
give  more  than  a  synoptical  view  of  them,  connected  by 
such  familiar  reasoning  as  may  be  either  comprehended  or 
confided  in  by  persons  not  deeply  versed  in  matiiematical 
science. 

Sect.  I. —  Theory  of  /titer*, 

It  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  open  streams  must,  in  some  His  lead- 
respects,  resemble  that  of  bodies  sliding  down  inclined  planes  log  propo. 
perfectly  polished  ;  and  that  they  would  accelerate  continu-  iitioo. 
ally,  were  they  not  obstructed  ;  but  they  are  obstructed,  and 
frequently  move  uniformly.    This  con  only  arise  from  an 
equilibrium  between  the  forces  which  promote  their  descent 
and  those  which  oppose  it.   Du  Buat,  therefore,  assumes 
the  leading  proposition,  that, 

When  water  flows  uniformly  on  any  channel  or  bed,  the 
acccleratiny  force  which  Miyes  it  to  mace  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  all  the  resistances  which  it  meets  with,  whrther  arising  from 
its  own  riscitltty,  or  from  die  friction  of  its  bed. 

This  law  is  as  old  as  the  formation  of  rivers,  and  should 
be  the  key  of  hydraulic  science.  Its  evidence  is  clear;  and 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  basis  of  all  uniform  motion.  And 
since  it  is  so,  there  must  be  some  considerable  analogy  be- 
tween the  motion  in  pipes  and  in  open  channels.  Both 
ow  e  their  origin  to  an  inequality  of  pressure,  both  would  ac- 
celerate continually  if  nothing  hindered,  and  both  are  re- 
duced to  uniformity  by  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid  and  the 
friction  of  the  channel. 

It  w  ill  there-lore  be  convenient  to  examine  the  phenomena  The  sub- 
of  w  ater  moving  in  pipes  by  the  action  of  its  w  eight  onlyj*1-'  of 'he 
along  the  sloping  channel.    But,  previously  to  this,  we  must  J,'"0"1?" 
take  some  notice  of  the  obstruction  to  the  entry  of  water  ^",.al"u 
into  u  channel  of  any  kind,  urising  from  the  deflection  of 
the  many  different  filaments  which  press  into  the  channel 
from  the  reservoir  from  every  side.   We  sliall  then  be  able 
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to  separate  this  diminution  of  motion  from  the  wm  total 
tli.it  is  observed,  and  ascertain  what  part 
duced  by  the  subsequent  obstructions. 

We  shall  then  consider  the  principle  of 
the  equilibrium  between  the  power  and  the  resistance.  The 
power  ia  the  rclat  ive  heijfht  of  the  column  of  fluid  which 
tend*  to  move  along  the  inclined  plane  of  its  bed  ;  the  re- 
sistance is  t  he  friction  of  the  bed,  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid, 
and  its  adhesion  to  the  sides.  Here  is  necessarily  com- 
bined a  number  of  circumstances  which  must  be  gradually 
detached,  that  we  may  sec  the  effect  of  each,  fig,  the  extent 
of  the  bed,  its  perimeter,  and  its  slope.  By  examining  the 
effects  produced  by  variations  of  each  of  these  separately, 
we  discover  what  share  each  has  in  the  general  effect ;  and 
having  thus  analysed  the  complicated  phenomena,  we  shall 
be  able  to  combine  those  its  elements,  and  frame  a  formu- 
la which  shall  comprehend  every  circumstance,  from  the 
greatest  velocity  to  the  extinction  of  all  motion,  and  from 
the  extent  of  a  river  to  the  narrow  dimensions  of  a  quill. 
We  shall  compare  this  formula  with  a  series  of  experiments 
in  all  this  variety  of  circumstances,  partly  made  by  Du  Buat, 
and  partly  collected  from  other  authors ;  and  we  shall  ' 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  agreement. 

Confident  that  this  agreement  will  be  found  most 
factory,  we  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  very  cursorily  the 
chief  varieties  which  nature  or  art  may  introduce  into  these 
beds,  the  different  velocities  of  the  same  stream,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  resistance  produced  by  the  inertia  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  channel,  and  the  force  of  the  current  by  which 
it  continually  acts  on  this  channel,  tending  to  change  either 
its  dimensions  or  its  form.  We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the 
origin  of  these  great  rivers  which  spread  like  the  branches 
of  a  vigorous  tree,  and  occupy  the  surface  even  of  a  vast 
continent.  We  shall  follow  them  in  their  course,  unfold 
all  their  windings,  study  their  train  and  regimen,  and  point 
out  the  law  of  its  stability ;  and  we  shall  investigate  the 
causes  of  their  deviations  and  wanderings. 

The  study  of  these  natural  laws  pleases  the  mind :  but  it 
answers  a  still  greater  purpose  ;  it  enables  us  to  assist  na- 
ture, and  to  hasten  her  operations,  which  our  wants  and  our 
impatience  often  find  too  slow.  It  enables  us  to  command 
the  elements,  and  to  force  them  to  administer  to  our  wants 
and  our  pleasures. 

We  shall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  apply  the  know- 
ledge which  we  may  acquire  to  the  solution  of  the  most  im- 
portant hydraulic  questions  which  occur  in  the  practice  of 
the  civil  engineer. 

We  shall  consider  the  effects  produced  by  a  permanent 
addition  to  any  river  or  stream  by  the  union  of  another,  and 
the  opposite  effect  produced  by  any  draught  or  offset,  show- 
ing the  elevation  or  depression  produced  up  the  stream,  and 
the  change  made  in  the  depth  and  velocity  below  the  ad- 
dition or  offiet. 

We  shall  pay  a  similar  attention  to  the 
produced  by  freshes. 

We  shall  ascertain  the  effects  of  straightening  the  course 
of  a  stream,  which,  by  increasing  its  slope,  must  increase  its 
velocity,  and  therefore  sink  the  waters  above  the  place 
where  the  curvature  was  removed,  and  diminish  the  ten- 
dency to  overflow,  while  the  same  immediate  consequence 
must  expose  the  places  farther  down  to  the  risk  of  floods, 
from  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  free. 

of  dams  or  weirs,  and  of  bars,  must  then  he 
I ;  the  gorge  or  swell  which  they  produce  up  the 
be  determined  for  every  distance  from  the 
weir  or  bar.  This  will  furnish  us  with  rules  for  rendering 
navigable  or  floatable  such  waters  as  have  too  little  depth 
or  too  great  slope.  And  it  will  appear  that  immense  ad- 
vantages may  be  thus  derived,  with  a  moderate  expense, 
even  from  trifling  brooks,  if  we  will  relinquish  all  prejudices, 
ne  that  such  conveyance  is  impossible  be- 


The  effects  of  canals  of  derivation,  the  rules  or  maxims 
of  draining,  and  the  general  maxims  of  embankment,  come 
in  the  next  place;  and  our  discussions  will  conclude  with 
remarks  on  the  most  proper  forms  for  the  entry  to  canals, 
locks,  docks,  harbours,  and  mouths  of  rivers  the  best  shape 
for  the  starlings 
tion,  and 

which  will  be  suggested  by 
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arlings  of  bridges  and  of  boats  for  inland  naviga- 
such  like  subordinate  but  interesting  particulars, 
II  be  suggested  by  the  general  thread  of  discus- 


not  imagine 


It  is  considered  as  physically  demonstrated  (see  Hydro-  Natural 
dynamics),  that  water  issuing  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  velocity 
bottom  or  side  of  a  very  large  vessel,  almost  instantly  ac  "pen* 
quires  and  maintains  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would*"'1  d'*- 
acquire  by  falling  to  the  orifice  from  the  horizontal  surface 
of  the  stagnant  water.     This  we  shall  call  its  natural  snum  uf>^ 
velocity.    Therefore,  if  we  multiply  the  area  of  the  ori-ficcs. 
fice  by  this  velocity,  the  product  will  be  the  bulk  or  quan- 
tity of  the  water  which  is  discharged.    This  we  may  call 
the  natural  expense  of  water,  or  the  natural  ' DIS- 
CHARGE. 

Let  O  represent  the  area  or  section  of  the  orifice  express- 
ed in  some  known  measure,  and  h  its  depth  under  the  stir 
face.  Let  g  express  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  heavy  body 
during  a  second  by  falling.  Let  V  be  the  medium  velocity 
of  the  water's  motion,  Q  the  quantity  of  water  discharged 
during  a  second,  and  N  the  natural  expense. 

We  kiww_  that  V  is  equal  to  i/!g  x  Therefore 

N  =  O  Vty  V'*- 

If  these  uimensions  be  all  taken  in  English  feet,  we  have 
<Sty  verv  ncarlv  equal  to  8  ;  and  therefore  V  =  8  +/h, 
and  N  ='  O  t> 

I !nt  in  our  present  business  it  is  much  more  convenient 
to  measure  every  tiling  by  inches.  Therefore,  since  a  body- 
acquires  the  velocity  of  82  feet  2  inches  in  a  second,  we 
have  'Zg  =  6*  feet  4  inches,  or  772  inches,  and  V  Jg~=  27-78 
inches,  nearly  27$  indie*. 

Therefore  V  =  s/772  VA,  =  27-78  Vh,  and  N  =  O 
V772  i/h,  =  O  27-78  <Sh. 

But  it  isulso  well  known,  that  if  we  w  ere  to  calculate  the 
expense  or  discharge  for  every  orifice  by  this  simple  rule, 
we  should  in  every  instance  find  it  much  greater  than  na- 
ture really  gives  us. 

When  water  issues  through  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate,  the 
latcr.il  columns,  pressing  into  the  hole  from  all  sides,  cause 
the  issuing  filaments  to  converge  to  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and 
contract  its  dimensions  at  a  little  distance  from  the  hole. 
And  it  is  in  this  place  of  greatest  contraction  that  the  wa- 
ter acquires  that  velocity  which  we  observe  in  our  experi- 
ments, and  which  we  assume  as  equal  to  that  acquired  by 
falling  from  the  surface.  Therefore,  that  our  computed 
discharge  may  best  agree  with  observation,  it  must  be  cal- 
culated on  the  supposition  that  the  orifice  is  diminished  to 
the  size  of  this  smallest  section.  But  the  contraction  Is 
subject  to  variations,  and  the  dimensions  of  this  smallest 
section  arc  at  all  times  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision. 
It  is  therefore  much  more  convenient  to  compute  from  the 
real  dimensions  of  the  orifice,  and  to  correct  this  computed 
discharge,  by  means  of  an  actual  comparison  of  the  com- 
puted and  effective  discharges  in  a  scries  of  experiments 
made  in  situations  resembling  those  cases  which  most  f.t  - 
quently  occur  in  practice.  This  correction,  or  its  cause,  in( 
the  mechanism  of  those  internal  motions,  is  generally  calltd'-  '•<>• 
contraction  by  the  writers  on  hydraulics;  and  it  is  not 
confined  to  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate  :  it  happens  in  some  de- 
gree in  all  ca*cs  where  fluids  are  made  to  pass  through  nar- 
row places.  It  happens  in  the  entry  into  all  pipes,  canals, 
and  sluices;  nay  even  into  the  passage  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  board,  such  as  is  usually  set  up  on  the  head  of  a 
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or  weir,  and  even  when  this  is  immersed  in  water  on 
sides,  as  in  a  bar  or  keep,  frequently  employed  for 
raising  the  waters  of  the  level  stream*  in  Flanders  in  order 
to  render  them  navigable.  We  mentioned  an  observation' 
of  Du  hu.it  to  this  effect,  when  he  saw  a  gooseberry  rise  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  canal  along  the  face  of  the  bar,  and 
then  rapidly  fly  over  its  top.  We  have  attempted  to  re- 
present this  motion  of  the  Klamcnts  in  these  different  situa- 

Fig.  5. 


Motion  of     A  shows  the  motion  through  a  thin  plate. 

fiLain^nts      g  jhows  the  motion  when  a  tube  of  about  two  diameters 

in  various  |ong  jg  ^ded,  and  whcn  the  water  flows  with  a  full  mouth. 

suctions  T"1*  doe8  not  a,vra>'s  happen  in  so  short  a  pipe  (and  never 
'  in  one  that  is  shorter),  but  the  water  frequently  detaches 
itself  from  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  flows  with  a  contract- 
ed jet. 

C  shows  the  motion  when  the  pipe  projects  into  the  in- 
side of  the  vessel.  In  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  make  it 
flow  full. 

D  represents  a  mouth-piece  fitted  to  the  hole,  and  form- 
ed agreeably  to  that  shape  which  a  jet  would  assume  of  it- 
self. In  this  case  all  contraction  is  avoided,  because  the 
mouth  of  this  pipe  may  be  considered  as  the  real  orifice, 
and  nothing  now  diminishes  the  discharge  but  a  trifling 
friction  of  the  sides. 

E  shows  the  motion  of  water  over  a  dam  or  weir,  where 
the  fall  is  free  or  unobstructed ;  the  surface  of  the  lower 
stream  being  lower  than  the  edge  or  sole  of  the  waste- 
board. 

F  is  a  similar  representation  of  the  motion  of  water  over 
what  we  would  call  a  bar  or  keep. 
and  the  rf-    It  was  one  great  aim  of  the  experiments  of  Michelotti 
fects  of     and  Bossut  to  determine  the  effects  of  contraction  in  these 
contraction ca8es_    Michelotti,  after  carefully  observing  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  natural  jet,  made  various  mouth-pieces 
resembling  it,  till  he  obtained  one  which  produced  the 
smallest  diminution  of  the  computed  discharge,  or  till  the 
discharge  computed  for  the  area  of  its  smaller  end  approach- 
ed the  nearest  to  the  effective  discharge.    And  he  at  last 
obtained  one  which  gave  a  discharge  of  983,  when  the  na- 
tural discharge  would  have  been  1000.    This  piece  was 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  trochoid  round  the  axis  of 
the  jet,  and  the  dimensions  were  as  follow : 

Diameter  of  the  outer  orifice  ==  36 
Diameter  of  the  inner  orifice  =  46 
Length  of  the  axis  =  06 

The  results  of  the  experiment's  of  the  Abbe  Bossut  and 
of  Michelotti  scarcely  diff  er,  and  they  are  expressed  in  the 
following  table : 

N  or  the  natural  expense  10000  =027-78  VA 

Q  for  the  thin  plate,  fig.  A,  almost  |    g^gfl  =  018-13  VA 

at  the  surface  ,,   f 

Q  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  8  feet          6195  =  017-21  VA 

Q  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  16  feet-....  6173  =  OI715  VA 
Q  for  a  tube  2  diameters  long,  fig.  B...  8125  =  022-57  VA 
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Q  for  ditto  pjecting  inwards  """M  e8U  =  019-93  v0.s 

flowing  full.        ...   J 

Q  for  ditto  with  a  contracted  jet,  fig-  ♦  5137  _o  14-27  </A 

Q  for  the  mouth-piece,  fig.  D  9831  =02731  VA 

(i  for  a  weir,  fig.  E  9536  =0 26-49  i/A 

Q  for  a  bar,  fig.  F  9730  =  O27-03  VA 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  this  little  table  are 
the  cubical  inches  of  water  discharged  in  a  sccon 
the  height  A  is  one  inch. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  discharges  assigned 
for  the  weir  and  bar  relate  only  to  the  contractions  occa- 
sioned by  the  passage  over  the  edge  of  the  board.  The 
weir  may  also  suffer  a  diminution  by  the  contractions  at  its 
two  ends,  if  it  should  be  narrower  than  the  stream,  which 
is  generally  the  case,  because  the  two  ends  are  commonly 
of  square  masonry  or  wood-work.  The  contraction  there 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  at  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate. 
But  this  could  not  be  introduced  into  this  table,  because  its 
effect  on  the  expense  is  the  same  in  quantity  whatever  is 
the  length  of  the  waste-board  of  the  weir. 

In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  discharge  through  a  Diminu- 
sluice  could  not  be  expressed  here.    When  a  sluice  istionofdis- 
drawn  up,  but  its  lower  edge  still  remains  under  water,  ifae ~**lv*. 
discharge  is  contracted  both  above  and  at  the  sides,  and  ^Jj,8^ 
the  diminution  of  discharge  by  each  is  in  proportion  to  its  ' 
extent.  It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  either  of  these  contractions 
to  computation,  hut  they  may  be  very  easily  observed. 
We  frequently  can  observe  the  water,  at  coming  out  of  a 
sluice  into  a  mill-course,  quit  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  and 
show  a  part  of  the  bottom  quite  dry.    This  is  always  the 
case  when  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  considerable.    When  it 
is  very  moderate,  this  place  is  occupied  by  an  eddy  water 
almost  stagnant-    When  the  head  of  water  is  eight  or  ten 
inches,  and  runs  off  freely,  the  space  left  between  it  and 
the  sides  is  about  one  and  a  half  inch.    If  the  sides  of  the 
entry  have  a  slo|>c,  this  void  space  can  never  appear ;  but 
there  is  always  this  tendency  to  convergence,  which  dimi- 
nish..'* the  quantity  of  the  discharge. 

It  will  frequently  abridge  computation  very  much  to  con- 
sider the  water  discharged  in  these  different  situations  as 
moving  with  a  common  velocity,  which  we  conceive  as  pro- 
duced not  by  a  fall  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid  (which  is 
exact  only  when  the  expense  is  equal  to  the  natural  ex- 
pense), but  by  a  fall  A  accommodated  to  the  discharge  :  or 
it  is  convenient  to  know  the  height  which  would  produce 
dial  very  velocity  which  the  water  issues  with  in  these  si- 
tuations. 

And  also,  when  the  water  is  observed  to  be  actually 
moving  with  a  velocity  V,  and  we  know  whether  it  is  com- 
ing through  a  thin  plate,  through  a  tube,  over  a  dam,  Ac 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  pressure  or  head  of  watbb  A 
which  has  actually  produced  this  velocity.  It  is  convenient 
therefore  to  liavc  the  following  numbers  in  readiness. 

A  for  the  natural  expense..  «  —  772 

V 

A  for  a  thin  plate  at  the  depth  of  8  feet...  = 

V* 

A  for  a  tube  2  diam.  long.  —  569 

V* 

A  for  a  dam  or  weir  =  — 

i(>2 

V* 

A  fur  a  bar  = 

It  was  necessary  to  premise  these  facts  in  hydraulics, 
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resistances  along  the  canal,  and  in  preserving  or  accelerat- 
ing iu  motion  in  it. 

The  motion  of  running  water  is  produced  by  two  causes : 
1.  The  action  of  gravity ;  and,  2.  the  mobility  of  the  par- 
ticles, which  makes  them  assume  a  level  in  confined  ves- 
sels, or  determines  them  to  move  to  that  side  where  there 
is  a  defect  of  pressure.  When  the  surface  is  level,  every 
particle  is  at  rest,  being  equally  pressed  in  all  directions ; 
but  if  the  surface  is  not  level,  not  only  does  a  particle  on 
the  very  surface  tend  by  its  own  weight  towards  the  lower 
side,  as  a  body  would  slide  along  an  inclined  plane,  but 
there  is  a  force,  external  to  itself,  arising  from  a  superiority 
of  pressure  on  the  upper  end  of  the  surface,  which  pushes 
this  superficial  particle  towards  the  lower  end  ;  and  this  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  superficial  particles,  but  affects  every 
particle  within  the  mass  of  water.  In  the  vessel  ACDE 
(fig.  6),  containing  water  with 
an  inclined  surface  AE,  if 
we  suppose  all  frozen  but 
the  extreme  columns  A  EMU, 
FGLE.and  a  connecting  por- 
tion IIKCDLG,  it  is  evident, 
from  hydrostatical  laws,  that 
the  water  on  this  connecting 
port  will  be  pushed  in  the  direction  CD  ;  and  if  the  frozen 
ina*s  DIIGF  were  moveable,  it  Mould  also  be  pushed  along. 
Giving  it  fluidity  will  make  no  change  in  this  respect ;  and 
it  is  indifferent  what  is  the  situation  and  shape  of  the  con- 
necting column  or  columns.  The  propelling  force  (MNF 
being  horizontal)  is  the  weight  of  the  column  AMNB.  The 
same  thing  will  obtain  wherever  we  select  the  vertical  co- 
lumns. There  will  always  be  a  force  tending  to  push  every 
particle  of  water  in  the  direction  of  the  declivity.  The 
consequence  will  be,  that  the  water  will  sink  at  one  end 
and  rise  at  the  other,  and  its  surface  will  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  a  O  e,  cutting  the  former  in  its  middle  O. 
This  cannot  be,  unless  there  be  not  only  a  motion  of  per- 
pendicular descent  and  ascent  of  the  vertical  columns  hut 
also  a  real  motion  of  translation  from  K  towards  L.  It  per- 
haps exceeds  our  mathematical  skill  to  tell  what  w  ill  be  the 
motion  of  each  particle.  Newton  did  not  attempt  it  in  his 
investigation  of  the  motion  of  waves,  nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary here.  We  may,  however,  acquire  a  very  distinct  no- 
tion of  its  general  effect.  Let  OI'Q  be  a  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  middle  point  O.  It  is  evident  that 
every  particle  in  PQ,  such  as  P,  is  pressed  in  the  direction 
QD,  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  single  row  of 
particles  whose  length  is  the  difference  between  the  columns 
BH  and  FG.  The  force  acting  on  the  particle  Q  is,  in 
like  manner,  the  weight  of  a  row  of  particles  =  AC  —  ED. 
Now  if  OQ,  OA,  OE,  be  divided  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that 
all  the  figures  ACDE,  BHGF,  &c.  may  be  similar,  we  see 
that  the  force  arising  solely  from  the  declivity,  and  acting 
on  each  particle  on  the  plane  OQ,  is  proportion!,  to  its 
depth  under  the  surface,  and  that  the  row  of  particles 
ACQ.DE,  BHPGF,  Ac.  which  is  to  be  moved  by  it,  is  in 
the  same  proportion.  Hence  it  unquestionably  follows,  that 
the  accelerating  force  on  each  particle  of  the  row  is  the 
same  in  all.  Therefore  the  whole  plane  OQ  tends  to  ad- 
vance forward  together  with  the  same  velocity  ;  and  in  the 
instant  immediately  succeeding,  all  these  particles  would 
be  found  again  in  a  vertical  plane  indefinitely  nearer  to 
OQ;  and  if  we  sum  up  the  forces,  we  shall  find  them  the 
same  as  if  OQ  were  the  opening  of  a  sluice,  having  the  w  a- 
ter on  the  side  of  D  standing  level  with  O,  and  the  water 
on  the  other  side  standing  at  the  height  AC.  This  result 
is  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  hasty  theory  of 
GugliclminL    He  considers  each  particle  in  OQ  as  urged 


by  an  accelerating  force  proportional  to  its  depth,  it  is  true;  Theory 
but  he  makes  il  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  row  OP,  and""- "~v~"" 
never  recollects  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  balanced  by 
an  opposite  pressure,  nor  perceives  that  the  force  which  is 
not  balanced  must  be  distributed  antong  a  row  of  particles 
which  varies  in  the  same  proportion  with  itself.  When 
these  two  circumstances  are  neglected,  the  result  will  be 
incompatible  with  observation.  When  the  balanced  forces 
are  taken  into  the  account  of  pressure,  it  is  evident  that  the 
surface  may  be  sup|>osed  horizontal,  and  that  motion  should 
obtain  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  sloping  sur- 
face ;  and  indeed  this  is  Guglielmini's  professed  theory,  and 
what  he  highly  values  himself  upon.  He  announces  this  dis- 
covery of  a  new  principle,  which  he  calls  the  energy  of 
deep  waters,  as  an  important  addition  to  hydraulics.  It  is 
owing  to  this,  says  he,  tli.it  the  great  rivers  ore  not  stagnant 
at  their  mouths,  where  they  have  no  perceptible  declivity 
of  surface,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  greater  energy  and 
velocity  than  farther  up,  where  they  arc  shallower.  This 
principle  is  the  basis  of  his  improved  theory  of  rivers,  and 
is  insisted  on  at  great  length  by  all  the  subsequent  writers. 
Kuffon,  in  his  theory  of  the  earth,  makes  much  use  of  it. 
We  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  has  been  allotted  a  place  in 
the  theory  of  rivers  given  in  the  great  Uncyclopfdie  of  Pa- 
ris, and  in  an  article  having  die  signature  (O)  of  D'Alembert. 
We  have  been  very  anxious  to  show  the  falsity  of  this 
principle,  because  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  subterfuge  of 
Guglielmini,  by  which  he  was  able  to  patch  up  the  mathe- 
matical theory  which  he  hod  so  hastily  taken  from  Newton 
or  Galileo  ;  and  wc  think  that  we  have  secured  our  readers 
from  being  misled  by  it,  when  wc  show  that  tins  energy 
must  be  equally  operative  when  the  surface  is  on  a  dead 
level.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  evident.  We  shall  see  by 
and  by,  that  deep  waters,  when  in  actual  motion,  have  on 
energy  not  to  be  found  in  shallow  running  waters,  by  which 
they  ore  enabled  to  continue  that  motion  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
moving  principle ;  and  it  will  be  fully  explained,  as  an  im- 
mediate result  of  principles,  not  vaguely  conceived  and  in- 
distinctly expressed,  like  this  of  Guglielmini,  but  easily  un- 
derstood, and  appreciable  with  the  greatest  precision.  It 
is  an  energy  common  to  all  great  bodies.  Although  they 
lose  OS  much  momentum  in  surmounting  any  obstacle  as 
small  ones,  they  lose  but  a  small  portion  of  their  velocity. 
At  present,  employed  only  in  considering  the  progressive 
motion  of  an  open  stream,  whose  surface  is  not  level,  it  is 
quite  enough  that  wc  see  that  such  a  motion  must  obtain, 
and  that  we  see  that  there  are  propelling  forces ;  that 
those  forces  arise  softly  from  the  want  of  a  level  surface,  or 
from  the  slope  of  the  surface ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  any 
one  particle,  the  force  acting  on  it  is  proportiunal  to  the 
difference  of  level  between  each  of  the  two  columns  (one 
on  each  side  of  the  particle)  which  produce  it.  Were  the 
surface  level,  there  would  be  no  motion ;  if  it  is  not  level, 
there  will  be  motion  ;  and  this  motion  will  be  proportional 
to  the  want  of  level  or  the  declivity  of  the  surface  :  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  bottom  be  level  or  not,  or 
what  is  its  shape. 

Hence  we  draw  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  motion 
of  rivert  depends  entirely  on  the  slope  of  the  surf  act. 

The  slope  or  declivity  of  any  inclined  plane  is  not  pro- 
perly expressed  by  the  difference  of  height  alone  of  its  ex- 
tremities ;  we  must  also  consider  its  length  ;  and  the  mea- 
sure of  the  slope  must  be  such  that  it  may  be  the  same 
while  the  declivity  is  the  same.  It  must  therefore  be  the 
same  over  the  w  hole  of  any  one  inclined  plane.  We  shall 
unswer  these  conditions  exactly,  if  wc  lake  for  the  measure 
of  a  slope  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  elevation  of  one 
extremity  above  the  other  divided  by  the  length  of  the 
AM 

plane.  Thus        will  express  the  declivity  of  the  plane 
AF. 
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Theory.     If  the  water  met  with  no  resistance  from  the  bed  in 
v-^~ which  it.  runs,  if  it  had  no  adhesion  to  it*  sides  and  bottom. 
When  >t  i«4n<i  jf  ;„  fl„jjity  »ere  perfect,  its  gravity  would  accelerate 
the  resist.  iu  cmlrBe  continually,  and  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants 
ance  is      would  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  which  they  derive 
equal  to    from  its  numberless  streams.  They  would  run  off  so  quick- 
the  actele-  |y,  that  o.ir  fields,  dried  up  as  soon  as  watered,  would  be 
rating       barren  and  useless.    No  soil  could  resist  the  impetuosity 
force.       af  j]le  torrenu  ;  and  their  accelerating  force  would  render 
them  a  destroying  scourge,  were  it  not  that,  by  kind  Pro- 
vidence, the  resistance  of  the  bed,  and  the  viscidity  of  the 
fluid,  become  a  check  which  reins  them  in  and  sets  bounds 
to  their  rapidity.    In  this  manner  the  friction  on  the  sides, 
which,  by  the  viscidity  of  the  water,  is  communicated  to 
the  whole  mass,  and  the  very  adhesion  of  the  particles  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  channel,  are  the  causes 
which  make  the  resistances  bear  a  relation  to  the  velocity ; 
so  that  the  resistances,  augmenting  with  the  velocities,  come 
at  last  to  balance  the  accelerating  force.    Then  the  velo- 
city now  acquired  is  preserved,  and  the  motion  becomes 
uniform,  without  being  able  to  acquire  new  increase,  unless 
some  change  succeeds  either  in  the  slope  or  in  the  capacity 
of  the  channel.    Hence  arises  the  second  maxim  in  the 
motion  of  rivers,  that  w/ten  a  stream  moves  uniformly,  the 
resistance  is  equal  to  (he  accelerating  force. 

As  in  the  efflux  of  water  through  orifices,  we  pass  over 
the  very  beginnings  of  the  accelerated  motion,  which  is  a 
matter  of  speculative  curiosity,  and  consider  the  motion  in 
a  state  of  permanency,  depending  on  the  head  of  water,  the 
area  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity,  and  the  expense  ;  so  in  the 
theory  of  the  uniform  motion  of  rivers,  we  consider  the 
slope,  the  transverse  section  or  area  of  the  stream,  the  uni- 
form velocity,  and  the  expense.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
affix  precise  meanings  to  the  terms  which  we  shall  employ. 

The  section  of  a  stream  is  the  area  of  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  general  motion. 

The  resistances  arise  ultimately  from  the  action  of  the 
water  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  channel,  and  must  be 
proportional  (caieris  paribus)  to  the  extent  of  the  action. 
Therefore,  if  we  unfold  the  whole  edge  of  this  section,  which 
is  rubbed  as  it  were  by  the  passing  water,  we  shall  have  a 
measure  of  the  extent  of  this  action.  In  a  pipe,  circular  or 
prismatical,  the  whole  circumference  is  acted  on  ;  but  in  a 
river  or  canal  ACDR  (fig.  6)  the  horizontal  line  oOe,  which 
makes  the  upper  boundary  of  the  section  aCDe,  is  free  from 
all  action.  The  action  is  confined  to  the  three  lines  oC, 
CD,  D«.  We  shall  call  this  line  oCDe  the  border  of  the 
section. 

The  mean  velocity  is  that  with  which  the  whole  sec- 
tion, moving  equally,  would  generate  a  solid  equal  to  the 
expense  of  the  stream.  This  velocity  is  to  be  found  per- 
haps but  in  one  filament  of  the  stream,  and  we  do  not  know 
in  which  filament  it  is  to  be  found. 

Since  we  are  attempting  to  establish  an  empirical  theory 
of  the  motion  of  rivers,  founded  entirely  on  experiments,  anil 
palpable  deductions  from  them,  and  since  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  experiments  on  open  streams  which  shall 
have  a  precision  sufficient  for  such  an  important  purpose, 
it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  to  demonstrate  an  exact 
analogy  between  the  mutual  balancing  of  the  acceleration 
and  resistance  in  pipes  and  in  rivers  ;  for  in  those  we  can 
not  only  make  experiments  with  all  the  desired  accuracy, 
and  admitting  precise  measures,  but  we  can  make  them  in 
a  number  of  cases  that  are  almost  impracticable  in  rivers. 
We  can  increase  the  slope  of  a  pipe  from  nothing  to  the 
vertical  position,  and  we  can  employ  every  desired  degree 


Terms 

precisely 


grees  which  open  streams  will  not  admit  of.  The  Chevalier  Theory. 

3n  Buat  has  most  happily  succeeded  in  this  demonstration  k  ~~ N  ' 

and  it  is  here  that  his  good  fortune  and  his  penetration  have 

done  so  much  service  to  practical  science. 

Let  AB  (fig.  7)  be  a  horizontal  tube,  through  which  the  The  seer- 

water  is  impelled  bv  the  pressure  or  head  DA.  This  headler,t,on. 

is  the  moving  power ;  and  it  *nd  "V'1' 

,  p    ,  ,  ,  _  anee  o!  wa. 

may  be  conceived  as  consisting  Fig.  7.  ter  ln  , 

of  two  parts,  performing  two 
distinct  offices.  One  of  them  — ^1 
is  employed  in  impressing  on 
the  water  that  velocity  with 
which  it  actually  moves  in  the 
tube.  Were  there  no  obstruc- 
tions to  this  motion,  no  greater 
head  would  be  wanted ;  but 

there  are  obstructions,  arising  from  friction,  adhesion,  and 
viscidity.  This  requires  force.  Let  this  be  the  office  of 
the  rest  of  the  head  of  water  in  the  reservoir.  There  is 
but  one  allotment,  appropriation,  or  repartition  of  the  whole 
head  which  will  answer.  Suppose  £  to  be  the  point  of 
partition,  so  that  DE  is  the  head  necessary  for  impressing 
the  actual  velocity  on  the  water  (a  head  or  pressure  which 
has  a  relation  to  the  form  or  circumstance  of  the  cntrv,  and 
the  contraction  which  takes  place  there).  The  rest  EA  is 
wholly  employed  in  overcoming  the  simultaneous  resistances 
which  take  place  along  the  whole  tube  AB,  and  is  in  cqui- 
librio  with  this  resistance.  Therefore,  if  we  apply  at  E  a 
tube  EC,  of  the  same  length  and  diameter  with  A  B,  and 
having  the  same  degree  of  polish  or  roughness  ;  and  if  this 
tube  be  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  its  ex- 
tremity may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  AB  in  the  point  C; 
we  affirm  that  the  velocity  will  be  the  same  in  both  pipes, 
and  that  they  will  have  the  same  expense  ;  for  the  moving 
force  in  the  sloping  pipe  EC  is  composed  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  column  DE  and  the  relative  weight  of  the 
column  EC ;  but  this  relative  weight,  by  which  alone  it 
descends  along  the  inclined  pipe  EC,  is  precisely  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  EA  of  the  same  diameter. 
Everything  therefore  is  equal  in  the  two  pipes,  viz.  the 
lengths,  the  diameters,  the  moving  forces,  and  the  resist- 
ances i  therefore  the  velocities  and  discharges  will  also  be 
equal. 

This  is  not  only  the  cose  on  the  whole,  but  also  in  every 
part  of  it.  The  relative  weight  of  any  part  of  it  EK  is  pre- 
cisely in  equilibrUi  with  the  resistances  along  that  part  of 
the  pipe  ;  for  it  lias  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  rela- 
tive weight  that  the  resistance  has  to  the  whole  resistance. 
Therefore  (and  this  it  the  most  important  circumstance,  and 
the  basis  of  the  whole  theory)  the  pipe  EC  may  be  cut  shorter, 
or  may  be  lengthened  to  infinity,  without  making  any  change 
in  the  velocity  or  expense,  so  long  as  the  propelling  head 
DE  remains  the  same. 

Leaving  the  whole  head  DA  as  it  is,  if  we  lengthen  the 
horizontal  pipe  A  B  to  G,  it  is  evident  that  we  increase  the 
resistance  without  any  addition  of  force  to  overcome  it. 
The  velocity  must  therefore  be  diminished  ;  and  it  will  now 
be  a  velocity  which  is  produced  by  a  smaller  head  than  DE : 
therefore,  if  we  were  to  put  in  a  pipe  of  equal  length  at  E, 
terminating  in  tile  horizontal  line  AG,  the  water  will  not 
run  equally  in  both  pipes.  In  order  that  it  may,  we  must 
discover  the  diminished  velocity  with  which  the  water  now 
actually  runs  along  AG,  and  we  must  make  a  head  DI  ca- 
pable of  impressing  this  velocity  at  the  entry  of  the  pipe, 
and  then  insert  at  I  a  pipe  IH  of  the  same  length  with  AG. 


employ  ev  ery  desired  degree  The  expense  and  velocity  of  both  pipes  will  now  be  the 
iU  effect  on  the  velocity  in  dc-  same.' 


1  We  recommend  it  to  the 
It  is  of  the 


to  make  this  di.tribution  or 


of  the 


portions  of  the  |iTrs«ure  very  familiar  to 


L  It  is  of  the  most  extensive  influence  in  everv  question  of  hydraulics,  and  will  on  everv  occasion  give  him  distinct 
the  internal  procedure.    Obviou.  as  the  thought  »e*nn  to  1*.  it  lias  escap^l  the  attention  of  all  the  writers  on  the 
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Wliat  has  now  been  laid  of  a  horizontal  pipe  AB  would 
'  have  been  equally  true  of  any  in- 
or  in  an  in-  dined  pipe  A  B  A'B  ( fig.  8).  Draw-  Fig.  & 

el"**"  PP*-  ing  the  horizontal  line  CB,  we  see 

that  DC  is  the  whole  head  or  pro-  I — ^ 
pelling  pressure  for  either  pipe  A  B  Jl. 
or  A'B  ;  and  if  DE  is  the  head  ne- 
cessary for  the  actual  velocity,  EC 
is  the  head  necessary  for  balan- 
cing the  resistances ;  and  the  pipe 
EK,  of  the  same  length  with  AB, 
and  terminating  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  will  have 
same  velocity :  and  its  inclination  being  thus  determined, 
it  will  have  the  same  velocity  and  expense  whatever  be  its 
length. 

Analogy  Thus  we  see  that  the  motion  in  any  pipe,  horizontal  or 
between  sloping,  may  be  referred  to  or  substituted  for  the  motion  in 
the*c.l'il**  another  inclined  pipe,  whose  head  of  water,  above  the  place 
Oriuoiiaira  °*"  entry'  '*  1081  productive  of  the  actual  velocity  of  the 
t«l  hr  Du  *aler  in  the  pipe.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  accelerating  force 
Bust.  is  equal  to  the  resistance :  we  may  therefore  consider  this 
last  pipe  as  a  river,  of  which  the  bed  and  the  slope  are  uni- 
form or  constant,  and  the  current  in  a  state  of  permanency ; 
and  we  now  may  clearly  draw  this  important  conclusion, 
that  pipes  and  open  streams,  when  in  a  state  of  permanency, 
perfectly  resemble  each  other  in  the  circumstance*  which 
are  the  immediate  causes  of  this  permanency.  The  equi- 
librium between  the  accelerating  force  obtains  not  only  in 
general,  but  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  or  stream,  and  is  predicable  of  every  individual  trans- 
verse section  of  either.  To  make  this  more  palpably  evi- 
dent, if  possible,  let  us  consider  a  sloping  cylindrical  pipe, 
the  current  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  permanency.  We  can 
conceive  it  as  consisting  of  two  half  cylinders,  an  upper  and 
a  lower.  These  are  running  tugcther'at  an  equal  pace ;  and 
the  filaments  of  each  immediately  contiguous  to  the  sepa- 
rating plane  and  to  each  other  are  not  rubbing  on  each 
other,  nor  affecting  each  other's  motions  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. It  is  true  that  the  upper  half  is  pressing  on  the  lower, 
but  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  motion,  and  there- 
fore not  affecting  the  velocity  ;  and  we  shall  see  presently, 
that  although  the  lower  side  of  the  pipe  bears  somewhat 
more  pressure  than  the  other,  the  resistances  are  not 
changed.  Indeed  this  odds  of  pressure  is  accompanied 
with  a  difference  of  motion,  which  need  not  be  considered 
at  present ;  and  we  may  suppose  the  pipe  so  small  or  so  far 
below  the  surface  that  this  shall  be  insensible.  Now  let 
us  suppose,  that  in  an  instant  the  upper  half  cylinder  is  anni- 
hilated :  we  then  have  an  open  stream  ;  and  every  circum- 


Conse- 


;  of  accelerating  force  and  of  resistance  remains  pre- 
cisely as  it  was.  The  motion  must  therefore  continue  as  it 
did  ;  and  in  this  state  the  only  accelerating  force  is  the  slope 
of  the  surface.    The  demonstration  therefore  is  complete. 

From  these  observations  and  reasonings  we  draw  a  gene- 
ral and  important  conclusion,  "  that  the  same  pipe  will  be 
susceptible  of  different  velocities,  which  it  will  preserve  uni- 
form to  any  distance,  according  as  it  has  different  inclina- 
tions ;  and  each  inclination  of  a  pipe  of  given  diameter  has 
a  certain  velocity  peculiar  to  itself,  which  will  be  maintain- 
ed uniform  to  any  distance  whatever ;  and  this  velocity  in- 
creases continually,  according  to  some  law,  to  be  discovered 
by  theory  or  experiment,  as  the  position  of  the  pipe  changes 
from  being  horizontal  till  it  becomes  vertical ;  in  which  po- 


sition it  has  the  greatest  uniform  velocity  possible  relative  Theory, 
to  its  inclination,  or  depending  on  inclination  alone." 

Let  this  velocity  be  called  the  tbaiw,  or  the  bate,  of 
each  pipe. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  is  of  the  utmost  conse-  • 

in  the  theory  of  hydraulics ;  for  by  experiment  we^"  rr*'"t- 
find  the  train  of  any  pipe.    It  is  in  train  when  an  in-*"™  to  the 
of  length  makes  no  change  in  the  velocity.  If  length-  wi|j)'<1n 


It  is  in  train  when  an  in- 

saan*i 

eniug  the  pipe  increases  the  velocity,  the  slope  of  the  pipe  Ten  veh> 


is  loo  great,  and  riw  reran.  And  having  discovered  the  city, 
train  of  a  pipe,  and  observed  its  velocity,  and  computed  the 
head  productive  of  this  velocity  with  the  contraction  at  the 
entry,  the  remainder  of  the  head,  that  is,  the  slope  (for  tins 
is  equivalent  to  EA),  is  the  measure  of  the  resistance.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  measure  of  the  resistance  to  the  motion  with 
a  given  velocity  in  a  pipe  of  given  diameter.  If  we  change 
only  the  velocity,  we  get  the  measure  of  the  new  resistance 
relative  to  the  velocity ;  and  thus  discover  the  law  of  rela- 
tion between  the  resistance  and  velocity.  Then,  changing 
only  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  we  get  the  measure  of  the 
resistance  relative  to  the  diameter.  This  is  the  aim  of  a  I 
prodigious  number  of  experiments  made  and  collected  by  Du  Host's 
Du  Buat,  and  which  we  shall  not  repeat,  but  only  give  the'nTe,l''t'" 
results  of  the  different  parts  of  his  investigation. 

We  may  express  the  slope  of  a  pipe  by  the  symbol  i,  1 

being  an  inch,  for  instance,  and  *  being  the  slant  length  of 
a  pipe  which  is  one  inch  more  elevated  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other.  Thus  a  river  which  has  a  declivity  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  lift)  fathoms  or  8640  inches,  has  its  slojie 

-JL  1 

boll)' 


w  t^t^i-    But  in  order  to  obtain  the  hydraulic 


slope  of  a  conduit-pipe,  the  height  of  the  reservoir  and  place 
of  discharge  being  given,  we  must  subtract  from  the  differ- 
ence of  elevation  the  height  or  head  of  water  necessary  for 
propelling  the  water  into  any  pipe  with  the  velocity  V, 


VI 


The 


edin 


which  it  is  supposed  actually  to  have. 

remainder  of  is  to  be  considered  as  the  height  of  the  decli- 
vity, which  is  to  be  distributed  equally  over  the  whole  length 

/  of  the  pipe,  and  the  slope  is  then  *  =  ±. 

There  is  another  important  view  to  be  token  of  the  slope, 
which  the  reader  should  make  very  familiar  to  his  thoughts. 
It  expresses  the  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  whole 
is  in  motion  and  the  weight  which  is  employ- 
rercouiing  the  resistance;  and  the  resistance  to  the 
of  any  column  of  water  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 

that  column  multiplied  by  the  fraction  1,  which  expresses 

its  slope. 

We  now  come  to  consider  more  particularly  the  resist-  Of  the  ns 
ances  which  in  this  manner  bring  the  motion  to  a  state  of^ances 
uniformity.  If  we  consider  the  resistances  which  arise  from  J"*** 
•  cause  analogous  to  friction,  wc  sec  that  they  must  depend  jJJKi?!! 
entirely  on  the  inertia  of  the  water.    What  we  call  the  re-4  »tsir  0f 
sisunce  is  the  diminution  of  a  motion  which  would  havec 
obtained  but  for  these  resistances ;  and  the  best  way  we 
have  of  measuring  them  is  by  the  force  which  we  must  em- 
ploy in  order  to  keep  up  or  restore  this  motion.    We  esti- 
mate this  motion  by  a  progressive  velocity,  which  we  mca- 


I*«xhi,  in  nil  Hydraulic.,  published  in  I7B8,  ascribes  something  like  it  to  Daniel  Bernoulli ;  but  Bernoulli,  In  the  pausge  quoted 
only  spelts  of  ibe  partition  of  pressure  in  the  mutant  of  opening  an  orifice.  1'art  of  it,  ssyi  he,  it  employed  In  accelerating  the  qui- 
estvnt  water,  and  producing  the  velocity  of  efflux,  and  the  remainder  produces  the  pressure  (now  diminished)  on  the  «!de«  of  the  ves- 
sel. Bernoulli,  Buaaut,  and  all  the  good  writer*,  make  this  distribution  in  express  terms  in  their  explanation  of  the  motion  of  water 
through  successive  orifices  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  one  before  the  Chevalier  du  Buat  saw  that  tho  resistance  arising  from  friction 
required  a  similar  partition  of  the  pressure  ;  but  though  we  should  call  this  good  fortune,  we  must  ascribe  to  his  great  sagacity  and 
justness  ol  conception  the  beautiful  use  Uiul  he  has  made  of  it :  turn  Bttfm. 
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Theory,  sure  by  the  expense  of  water  in  a  given  lime.    We  judge 
'  the  velocity  to  diminish  when  the  quantity  discharged  di- 
minishes .  yet  it  may  be  otherwise,  and  probably  is  other- 
wise. The  absolute  velocity  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  par- 
ticles, may  even  be  increased  t  but  many  of  the  motions 
being  transverse  to  the  general  direction,  the  quantity  of 
motion  in  this  direction  may  be  less,  while  the  sum  of  the 
ilute  motions  of  all  the  particles  may  be  greater.  When 
the  general  velocity,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
!  that  the  impulses  on  all  the  inequalities  are  incrcas- 
in  this  proportion  ;  and  the  number  of  particles  thus  im- 
;  and  deflected  at  the  same  time  will  increase  in  the 
•  proportion.    The  whole  quantity,  therefore,  of  these 
useless  and  lost  motions  will  increase  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  velocities,  and  the  force  necessary  for  keeping  up  the 
motion  will  do  so  also ;  that  is,  the  resistances  should  in- 
crease as  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 

Or  if  we  consider  the  resistances  as  arising  merely  from 
the  curvature  of  the  imperceptible  internal  motions  occa- 
sioned by  the  inequalities  of  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  as 
measured  by  the  forces  necessary  for  producing  these  cur- 
vilincal  motions  ;  then,  because  the  curves  will  be  the  same 
whatever  arc  the  velocities,  the  deflecting  forces  will  be  as 
the  squares  of  the  velocities ;  but  these  deflecting  forces 
are  pressures,  propagated  from  the  parts  urged  or  pressed 
by  the  external  force,  and  are  proportional  to  these  external 
pressures  by  the  principles  of  hydrostatics.  Therefore  the 
pressures  or  forces  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  velocities 
are  as  the  squares  of  these  velocities ;  and  they  are  our  only 
measures  of  the  resistances  which  must  be  considered  a* 
following  the  same  ratio.  Whatever  view  therefore  we  take 
of  the  nature  of  these  resistances,  we  are  led  to  consider 
them  as  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 

We  may  therefore  express  ihe  resistances  by  the  symbol 
V* 

— ,  m  being  some  number  to  be  discovered  by  experiment. 

Thus,  in  a  particular  pipe,  the  diminution  of  the  motion  or 
the  resistance  may  be  the  1000th  part  of  the  square  of  the 
V* 

velocity,  and  R  =  J^y 

Now  if  g  be  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity  on  any 
particle, '-  will  be  its  accelerating  power  by  w  hich  it  would 

urge  it  down  the  pipe  whose  slope  is  — .    Therefore,  by 

the  principle  of  uniform  motion,  the  equality  of  the  accele- 

V*  o 

rating  force,  and  the  resistance,  we  shall  have  —  =  -,  and 


V  </s  -  y/m, 
the 


of  the  square  root  of  the  slope,  or  the  quo- 
tient  of  the  velocity  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  slope, 
is  a  constant  quantity  •/ tng  for  any  given  pipe  ;  and  the 
primary  formula  for  all  the  uniform  velocities  of  one  pipe  is 

V  = 

F.sp*ri-        Du  Buat  therefore  examined  this  by  experiment,  but 
menu  and  found,  that  even  with  respect  to  a  pipe  or  channel  which 
was  uniform  throughout,  this  was  not  true.  We  could  give 


at  once  the  final  formula  which  he  found  to  express  the 
velocity  in  every  case  whatever ;  but  this  would  he  loo  em- 
pirical. The  chief  steps  of  hi*  very  sagacious  investigation 
are  instructive.  We  shall  therefore  mention  them  briefly, 
at  least  as  far  as  they  tend  to  give  in  any  collateral  infor- 
mation ;  and  let  it  always  be  noted,  that  the  instruction 
which  they  convey  is  not  abstract  speculation,  but  experi- 
mental truths  which  must  ever  remain  as  an  addition  lo 
our  stock  of  know  ledge,  although  Du  Buat's  deductions  from 


;  that  is,  the  product  of  the  velocity,  and 


He  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  same  channel  Theory 
the  product  of  V  and  •/ *  increased  as  Vt  increased ;  that 
is,  tne  velocities  increased  faster  than  the  square  roots  of 
the  slope,  or  the  resistances  did  not  increase  as  fast  as  the 
squares  of  the  velocities.  We  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers 
to  what  we  said  on  the  resistance  of  pipes  to  the  motion  of 
fluid*  through  them,  in  the  article  Pneumatics,  w  hen  speak- 
ing of  bellows.  They  will  there  see  very  valid  reasons,  we 
apprehend,  for  thinking  that  the  resistances  must  increase 
more  slow  ly  than  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 

It  being  found,  then,  that  V  VI  is  not  equal  to  a  constant 
quantity  V tug,  it  become*  necessary  to  investigate  some 
quantity  depending  on  1/ s,  or,  as  it  is  called,  some  function  of 
V t  which  shall  render  V mg  a  constant  quantity.  Let  X 
be  this  function  of  VI,  so  that  we  shall  always  have  VX 

equal  to  the  constant  quantity  V mg,  or  cqu|d  to  the 

actual  velocity  V  of  a  pipe  or  channel  which  is  in  train. 

Du  Buat.  after  many  trials  and  reflections,  the  chief  of 
which  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  found  a  value  of  X 
hich  corresponded  with  a  vast  variety  of  slopes  and  velo- 
cities, from  motions  almost  imperceptible,  in  a  bed  nearly 


early 
be  pro- 


horizontal,  to  the  greatest  velocities  which  could 
duced  by  gravity  alone  in  a  vertical  pipe  ;  and  w  hen  he 
compared  them  together,  he  found  a  very  discernible  rela- 
tion betw  een  the  resistances  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sec- 
tion; that  is,  that  in  two  channels  which  had  the  same 
slope,  and  the  tame  propelling  force,  the  velocity  was 
greatest  in  the  channel  which  had  the  greatest  section  re- 
lative to  its  border.  This  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  resistances  arise  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  water 
and  this  border.  The  water  immediately  contiguous  to  it 
is  retarded,  and  this  retards  the  next,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  if  the  border,  and  the  velocity,  and 
the-  slope,  be  the  same,  the  diminution  of  this  velocity  will 
be  so  much  t!ie  less  as  it  is  to  be  shared  among  a  greater 
number  of  particles;  that  is,  as  the  area  of  the  section  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  border.  The  di- 
minution of  the  general  or  medium  velocity  must  be  less  in 
a  cylindrical  pipe  than  in  a  square  one  of  the 
because  the  border  of  the  section  is  less. 


vol.  XIX. 


It  appears  evident,  that  the  resistance  of  each  particle 
is  in  die  direct  proportion  of  the  whole  resistance,  and  the 
inverse  proportion  of  the  number  of  particles  w  hich  receive 
equal  slmrcs  of  it.  It  is  therefore  directly  as  the  border, 
and  inversely  as  the  section.  Therefore,  in  the  expression 
V 

—  which  we  have  given  for  the  resistance,  the  quantity  ra 

cannot  be  constant,  except  in  the  same  channel ;  and  in 
different  channels  it  must  vary  along  with  the  relation  of 
the  section  to  its  border,  because  the  resistances  diminish 
in  proportion  as  this  relation  increases. 

Without  attempting  to  discover  this  relation  by  theoreti- 
cal examination  of  the  particular  motions  of  the  various 
filaments,  Du  Buat  endeavoured  to  discover  it  by  a  com- 
parison of  experiments.  But  this  required  some  manner 
of  stating  this  projiortion  between  the  augmentation  of  the 
section  and  the  augmentation  of  Us  border. 

His  statement  is.  this  :  he  reduces  every  section  to  a  rect- 
angular parallelogram  of  the  same  area,  and  having  its  base 
equal  lo  the  border  unfolded  into  a  straight  line.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  base  by  the  height  of  the  rectangle  will  be  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  section.  Therefore  this  height  w  ill  be  a 
representative  of  this  valuable  ratio  of  ihe  section  to  its 
bonier  (we  do  not  me.in  that  there  is  any  ratio  between  a 
surface  and  a  line  :  but  the  ratio  of  section  to  section  is 
different  from  that  of  border  to  Iwrder  ;  and  it  is  the  ralio 
of  these  ratios  which  is  thus  expressed  by  the  height  of  this 
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.  rectangle).    If  S  be  the  section,  and  D  the  border, 

"  ne  eoiii 
in  this 


i  recUngle.  Every 

section  being  in  this  manner  reduced  to  a  rectangle,  the 
perpendicular  height  of  it  may  be  called  the  hydhai'lic 
MBts  depth  of  the  section,  and  may  be  expressed  by  the 
symbol  d.  Bnat  calls  it  the  mean  radius.  If  the  chan- 
nel be  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  an  open  half  cylinder,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  d  is  half  the  radius.  If  the  section  is  a  rectangle, 

&c.  In  general,  if  7  represent  the  proportion  of  the  breadth 
of  a  rectangular  canal  to  its  depth,  that  is,  if  q  be  made  = 

we  shall  have  d  = 
h  f 

Now,  since  the  resistances  must  augment  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  border  to  the  section  augments,  m  in  the  for- 

V<     m  _   

mulus  —  s  —  and  V  Va  —  Vina  must  follow  the  propor- 
10  * 

tions  of  d,  and  the  quantity  Vmg  must  be  proportional  to 
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than  six  times  greater  than  before.  As 
it  w  as  thought  that  the  friction  on  this  small  part  (only  six ' 
inches)  was  too  small  a  portion  of  the  whole  obstruction, 
various  additional  obstructions  were  put  into  this  part  of  the 
syphon,  and  it  was  even  lengthened  to  nine  feet ;  but  still 
no  remarkable  difference  was  observed.  It  was  even  thought 
that  the  times  were  less  when  the  svphon  was  vertical. 

Thus  Du  Dual's  opinion  is  completely  justified;  and The re«i«t- 
Kfe  may  be  allowed  to  assert,  that  the  resistance  depends ■n".""«- 
chicfly  on  the  relation  between  the  section  and  it*  border  [  " 

Jmrj 


and  that 


the  section  1 
should  be  a  constant  quantity. 


m        ,      q  h 

 ,  or  a  —  —  . 

+  *  9  +  * 


Vd,  for  different  channels,  and 


V  my 


should  be  a  constant 


quantity  in  every 
1  Our  author  was  aware,  however,  of  a  very  specious  ob- 
jection to  the  close  dependence  of  the  resistance  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  border,  and  thai  it  might  be  said  that  a  double 
border  did  not  occasion  a  double  resistance,  unless  the 
pressure  on  all  the  parts  was  the  same.  For  it  may  be  natu- 
rally, and  it  is  generally,  supposed,  that  the  resistance  will 
he  greater  when  the  pressure  is  greater.  The  friction,  or 
resistance  analogous  to  friction,  may  therefore  be  greater 
on  an  inch  of  the  bottom  than  on  Ml  inch  of  the  sides;  but 
M.  d'Alembert  and  many  others  have  demonstrated,  that  the 
paths  of  the  filaments  will  be  the  same  whatever  be  the  pres- 
AvUlMbvsures.  This  might  serve  to  justify  our  ingenious  author; 
but  he  was  determined  to  rest  every  thing  on 


the  osci Ma- 
li mi  of 
water  in 


He  therefore  made  an  experiment  on  the  oscillation  of  water 
in  syphons  which  we  have  repeated  in  the  following  form, 


chiefly  on 
the  rela- 
tion be- 
tween the 

To  ascertain  this  point  was  the  object  of  the  next  scries  section  and 
of  experiments ;  to  see  whether  this  quantity  was  really  'ts  border, 
constant,  and,  if  not,  to  discover  the  law  of  its  variation, 
and  the  physical  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  va- 
riations, and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  their  causes 
A  careful  comparison  of  a  very  great  number  of  experi- 
ments, made  wit!)  the  same  slope,  and  with  very  different 
channels  and  velocities  showed  that  Vmg  did  not  follow 
the  proportion  of  VV,  nor  of  any  power  of  Vd.  This 
quantity  Vray  increased  by  smaller  degrees  in  proportion 
as  Vi7  was  greater.  In  very  great  beds  v' mg  was  nearly 
proportional  to  Vd;  but  in  smaller  channels,  the  velocities 
diminished  much  more  tlian  vV/  did.  Casting  about  for 
some  way  of  accommodation,  Du  Duat  considered,  that  s  me 
approximation  at  least  would  be  bad  by  taking  off  from 
Vd  some  constant  small  quantity.  This  is  evident:  for 
such  a  diminution  will  have  but  a  trifling  effect  when  t/ti 
is  great,  and  its  effect  will  increase  rapidly  when  */*/  is 
very  small.  He  therefore  tried  various  values  for  ihis  sub- 
traction, and  compared  the  results  with  the  former  experi- 
ments ;  and  he  found,  that  if  in  every  case  Vd  l>e  diminish- 
ed by  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  the  calculated  discharges  would 
agrcevcry  exactly  with  the  experiment.  Therefore,  instead 
of  </d,  he  makes  use  of  Vr/— Ol,  and  finds  this  quantity 


Vmg_ 


is  a 


tiblc  of  much 


two  vessels  ADCD, 
1  by  the 
syphon  EVGgfe,  which  turn- 
ed round  in  the  short  tubes 
E  and  e,  without  allowing 
any  water  to  escape ;  the 
axis  of  these  tubes  being  in 
one  straight  line.  The  ves- 
sels were  about  ten  inches 
deep,  and  the  branches  FG, 
fg  of  the  syphon  were  about 
five  feet  long.  The  vessels 
were  set  on  two  table*  of 
equal  height,  and  (the  hole 
e  being  stopped)  the  vessel 
A  BCD,  and  the  whole  sy- 
phon, were  filled  with  water, 
and  water  was  poured  into 


and  of  more  extensive  and 


Fig.  9. 


the  vessel  abed  till  it  stood  at  a  certain  height  LM.  The 
syphon  was  then  turned  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  the 
plug  drawn  out  of  e,  and  the  time  carefully  noted  which 
the  water  employed  in  rising  to  the  level  HK  M  in  both 
vessels.  The  whole  apparatus  was  now  inclined  so  that 
the  water  ran  back  into  AHCD.  The  syphon  was  now  put 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated. 
No  sensible  or  regular  difference  was  observed  in  the  time. 
Vet  in  this  experiment  the  pressure  on  the  part  C,g  of  the 


always  proportional  to  Vmg,  or  finds  that 

V  d      0*  1 

constant  quantity,  or  very  nearly  so.  It  varied  from  2f)7 
to  ->H~  in  all  sections,  from  that  of  a  very  small  pipe  to  that 
of  a  little  canal.  In  the  large  sections  of  canals  and  risers 
it  diminished  still  more,  hut  never  was  less  lhan  2.»(i. 

This  ri^ult  is  very  agr.-cable  to  the  most  distinct  notions  1 
that  we  can  form  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  water  and  i 
bed.  We  see  tliat  when  the  motion  of  water  is  obstructed  to  our  dis- 
hy a  solid  body,  which  deflect!  the  passing  filaments,  the  Jhwtest  no- 
disturbance  does  not  extend  to  anv  considerable  distance  l!OM 

,  .  ,       '    ,     ,     ,       _  ,  ..the  action 

on  the  two  sides  ol  the  body.    In  like  manner,  the  small  „f  WHiCT 

imperceptible  curvilincal  motions,  w  hich  and  its  bed, 
ioned  by  the  infinitesimal  inequalities  of  the  chan- 
nel, must  extend' to  a  very  small  distance  indeed  from  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
mutual  adhesion  or  attraction  of  water  for  the  solid  bodies 
w  hich  are  muistcned  by  it  extends  to  a  very  small  distance, 
which  is  probably  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  cases.  Du 
liuat  observed,  that  a  surface  of  twenty-three  square  inches, 
applied  to  the  surface  of" stagnant  water, lifted  1601  grains; 
another  ofV.J  square  inches  lifted  .St.  j ;  this  was  at  the  rate 
of  sixty-five  grains  per  inch  nearly,  making  a  column  of 
ll  of  an  inch  high.  Now  this  effect  is  very 
locous  to  a  real  contraction  of  the  capacity  of  the 
The  water  may  be  conceived  as  nearly  stagnant 
to  this  small  distance  from  the  border  of  the  section.  Or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  diminution  of  the  progressive 
velocity  occasioned  by  the  friction  and  adhesion  of  the  sides 
decreases  very  rapidly  as  we  recede  from  the  sides,  and 
ceases  to  be  sensible  at  a  very  1 
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The  writer  of  this  article1  verified  the  observation  by  a  very 
simple  and  instructive  experiment.  He  was  making  'experi- 
menu  on  the  production  of  vortices,  In  the  manner  suggested 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  whirling  a  very  accurate  and  smooth- 
ly polished  cylinder  in  water;  and  he  found  that  the  rapid 

from  the  cylinder,  uml  it  vm  not  till 


many  revolutions  that  it  was  sensible  even  at  the  dis- 
_j  of  half  an  inch.  We  may,  by  the  way,  suggest  this 
as  the  best  form  of  experiments  for  examining  the  resist- 
ance* of  pipes.  The  motion  excited  by  the  whirling  cylin- 
der in  the  stagnant  water  is  equal  and  otiposite  to  the  mo- 
tion lost  by  w  ater  passing  along  a  surface  equal  to  that  of 
the  cylinder  with  the  same  velocity.    Be  this  as  it  may,  we 

"   Bunt,  the  section  of  the 
off  a  narrow  border  all 
that  the  motion  and 
root  of  the  mean  depth 


are  justified  in  considering,  w  ith  Du  I 
stream  as  thus^diminished  bv  cutting 

same  as  if  the  square  root  of  the  mean  depth 

nm  diminished  by  a  small  quantity,  nearly  greatest  possible  for  a  train  by  the  action  of  gravity :  but 
see,  too,  that  the  effect  of  this  must  be  in-   w  e  can  give  greater  velocities  than  this  by  increasing  the 


press  thus,  V  =  ~,  we  must  admit  that  X  U  sensibly  equal  - 

to  v'j  when  the  slope  is  very  small  or  »  very  great.  But, 
that  we  may  accurately  express  the  velocity  in  proportion 
as  the  slope  augments,  we  must  have  X  less  than  V*  ; 

and,  moreover,  -v.-  must  increase  as  ya  diminishes.  These 

>  A 

conditions  are  necessary  that  our  values  of  V,  deduced  from 
the  formula  V  =  ~,  may  agree  with  the  experiment. 

In  order  to  comprehend  every  degree  of  slope,  we  must 
particularly  attend  to  the  motion  through  pipes,  because 
open  canals  will  not  furnish  us  with  instances  of  exact 
trains  with  great  slopes  and  velocities.    We  can  make 

pipes  vertical.    In  this  case  -  is  j,  and  the  velocity  is  the 


of  the 

Wes 

sensible  in  great 
quantity  is  best  I 


pipes.    This  is 
opinion  of  Du  Buat, 
most  sensible  in 

is  almost  latent 

these  experiments.  We  m  ay  therefore 
general  value  of 


rivers ;  so  that,  fortunately,  its 
ed  by  experiments  made  with  small 
with  another  conveniency,  in  the 
that  the  effect  of  viscidity  is 
of  water  in  slow  motion,  and 


pipes,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
therefore  assume  297  as  the 


head  of  water  beyond  what  produces  the  velocity  of  the  train. 

Let  AB  (fig.  10)  be  a  vertical  tube,  and  let  CA  bo  the 
head  competent  to  the  velocity  in  the  tube,  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  in  train.    The  slope  is  1,  and  the  lull 
weight  of  the  column  in  motion  is  the  precise  Fig.  10. 


of  the 


The  value  of  ^.con- 


Since  we 


V</— (H_ 

"'9     =  297,  we  have  also 
Vd  —  0-1 

88209 


1  1 

A 


-{yd  —  01)',  =  2W7 


(</d  —  0-1)*.  This  we  may  express  by  n  (V*7—  0-1)'. 
And  thus,  when  we  have  expressed  the  quantity  of  friction 


h 

I! 

i 


yi 

by  — ,  the  quantity  m  is  variable,  and  its  general  value  is 


.  .  rr,  in  which  n  is  an  invariable  abstract  number 

equal  to  243*7,  given  by  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which 
water  sustains  from  its  bed,  and  wliich  indicates  its  intensity. 

And,  lastly,  since  m  —  n(yd —  0-I)1,  we  have  Vmij 

=  </ng  (V<? — 0-1),  and  the  expression  of  the  velocity  V, 
which  water  acquires  and  maintains  along  any  channel  w  li.it- 

.  V  -  ^'W  O I )     297 (W—  0- 1 ) 

~x  'm  x — 

on  the 
■  aceclc- 
equi- 
of 


ever,  now 


in  wliich  X  is  also  a  variable  quantity,  depending  o 
slope  of  the  surface  or  channel,  and  expressing  the  a 
rating  force  which,  in  the  case  of  water  in  train,  is  in 
librio  with  the  resistances  exorcised  bv  the  numera 


Uwofse- 


with  the 
the  fraction. 

Having  so  happily 


by  the 

in  ascertaining  the  variations 
of  resistance,  let  us  accompany  Du  Buat  in  his  investigation 
of  the  law  of  acceleration,  expressed  by  the  value  of  X. 
Experience,  in  perfect  agreement  with  any  distinct  opi- 


i  perfect  agreement  with  any  distinct  opi- 
form  on  this  subject,  hail  already  shown 
tances  increased  in  a  slower  ratio  than 
that  of  the  squares  of  die  velocities,  or  that  the  velocities 

increased  slower  than  Vf.  Therefore,  in  the  formula 
V  =  Vwff  (V^ZL^D)  which,  for  one  channel,  we  may  ex- 


sidercd  as  a  slope,  is  now  a  maximum  ;  but,  con- 
sidered as  expressing  the  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  the  column  in  motion  to  the  weight  which  is 
in  equilibrio  with  the  resistance,  it  may  not  be  a 
maximum  ;  it  may  surpass  unity,  and  *  may  be 
less  than  1.  For  if  the  vessel  be  filled  to  F,  the 
head  of  water  is  increased,  and  will  produce  a 
greater  velocity,  and  this  will  produce  a  greater 
resistance.  The  velocity  being  now  greater,  the 
head  FF  which  imparts  it  must  be  greater  titan 
CA.  But  it  will  not  be  equal  to  FA,  because  the  uniform 
velocities  arc  found  to  increase  faster  than  the  square  roots 
of  the  pressures.  This  is  the  general  fact.  Therefore  F 
is  above  A,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  FB,  now  em- 
ployed to  overcome  the  resistance,  is  greater  than  the  weight 

of  the  column  AB  in  motion.    In  such  cases,  therefore,  -, 

greater  than  unity,  is  a  sort  of  fictitious  slope,  and  only  re- 
presents the  proportion  of  the  resistance  to  the  weight  of 
the  moving  column.    This  proportion  may  surpass  unity. 

But  it  cannot  be  infinite :  for,  supposing  the  head  of  wa- 
ter infinite,  if  this  produce  a  finite  velocity,  and  we  deduct 
from  the  whole  height  the  height  corresponding  to  this  fi- 
nite velocity,  there  will  remain  an  infinite  head,  the  mea- 
sure of  an  infinite  resistance  produced  by  a  finite  velocity. 
This  does  not  accord  with  the  observed  law  of  the  veloci- 
ties, where  the  resistances  actually  do  not  increase  AS  fast 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  Therefore  an  infinite  head 
would  have  produced  an  infinite  velocity,  in  opposition  to 
the  resistances  ;  taking  off  the  head  of  the  tube,  competent 
to  this  velocity,  at  the  entry  of  the  tube,  which  head  would 
also  be  infinite,  the  remainder  would  in  all  probability  be 
finite,  balancing  a  finite  resistance. 

Therefore  tlie  value  of  $  may  remain  finite,  although  the 
velocity  be  infinite ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  all  our  clear- 
est notions  of  the  resistances. 

Adopting  this  principle,  we  must  find  a  value  of  X  which 
will  answer  all  these  conditions.  2.  It  must  be  sensibly 
proportional  to  V*,  while  s  is  great.  It  must  always  be  less 


1  The  late  Profmwr  Robison  of  Edinburgh. 

•  In  this  formula,  rod  in  the  »ub>eu.iient  [urt  of  the  investigation,  French  inchc»  arc 
Urn  307. 


employed.   For  Engu.h  i 
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than  Vl  3.  It  must  deviate  from  the  proportion  of  V*  so 
much  the  more  as  Vs  is  smaller.  4.  It  must  not  vanish 
when  the  velocity  is  infinite.  .r>.  It  must  agree  with  a  range 
of  experiments  w  ith  every  variety  of  channel  ami  of  slope. 
Wc  shall  understand  the  nature  of  this  quantity  X  better 

ed  i 


contrary  to  experience.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Theory, 
nothing  will  answer  for  K  but  some  power  of  V*  which  lias  " 
The  logarithm  of  V*  has  this  property. 

"  =  V*  —  log.  vi.  Ac- 


a  variable  index. 

We  may  therefore  try  to  make  X 


by  representing  by  lines  the 
ing  it. 

If  the  velocities  were  exactly  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
slopes,  the  equilateral  hyperbola  NKS  (tig.  11)  between 

Fig.  II. 


its  asymptotes  MA,  All,  would  represent  the  equation 

V  =  The  values  of  V*  would  be  represented  by  the 

ab«cissa»,  and  the  velocities  by  the  ordinate*,  and  V  i  =  A 
would  be  the  power  of  the  hyperbola.    Hut  since  these  ve- 

locitics  are  not  sensibly  equal  to      except  when  V»  is  very 

great,  and  deviate  the  more  from  this  quantity  as  V*  is 
smaller,  we  may  represent  the  velocities  by  the  ordinate* 
of  another  curve  PGT,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the 
hyperbola,  at  a  great  distance  from  A  along  AB;  but  se- 
parates from  it  when  the  abscissa;  are  smaller:  so  thul 
if  AQ  represents  that  value  of  V*  (which  we  have  setn 
may  become  less  than  unity)  which  corresponds  to  an  in- 
finite velocity,  the  line  QO  may  be  the  asymptote  of  the 

i  are  equal  to  ^,  while  those  of  the 

to  A.    Therefore  the  ratio  of  these 
V* 

ordinatcs,  or       should  be  such  that  it  shall  be  so  much 


nearer  to  unity  as  V*  is  greater,  and  shall  surpass  it  so 
the  more  as  Vs  is  smaller. 

To  express  X,  therefore,  as  some  function  of  V  •  so  as  to 
answer  these  conditions  we  see  in  general  that  X  must  be 
less  than  Vs.    And  it  must  not  be  equal  to  any  power  of 

Vs  whose  index  is  less  than  unity,  because  then  ^  would 

differ  so  much  the  more  from  unity  ai^iii  greater.  Nor 
must  it  be  any  multiple  of  Vs.  such  as  q  V*,  for  the  same 
reason.  If  we  make  X  =  v'j  —  K,  K  being  a  constant 
quantity,  we  may  answer  the  first  condition  pretty  well. 
But  K  must  be  very  small,  that  X  may  not  become  equal 
to  nothing,  except  in  some  exceedingly  small  value  of  Vs. 
Now  the  experiments  will  not  admit  of  this,  because  the 

ratio   ,^       ^  does  not  increase  sufficiently  to  correspond 

with  the  velocities  which  we  observe  in  certain  slopes,  un- 
less we  make  K  greater  than  unity,  which  again  is  incon- 
sistent with  other  experiments.  We  learn  from  such  can- 
vassing that  it  will  not  do  to  make  K  a  constant  quantity- 
It"  we  should  make  it  any  fractionary  power  of  Vs,  it  would 
make  X  =  0,  that  is.  nothing,  when  $  is  =  1.  which  is  also 


cordingly,  if  we  try  the  equation  V  =  ^  ^  ^ 

we  shall  find  a  very  great  agreement  with  the  experiments 
till  the  declivity  becomes  considerable,  or  about  which 
is  much  greater  than  any  river.  But  it  will  not  agree  with 
the  velocities  observed  in  some  mill-courses,  and  in  pipes 
of  a  still  greater  declivity,  and  gives  a  velocity  that  is  too 
small ;  and  in  vertical  pipes  the  velocity  is  not  above  one 
half  of  the  true  one.  We  shall  get  rid  of  most  of  these  in- 
congruities if  we  make  K  consist  of  the  hyperbolic  loga- 
rithm of  V7 augmented  by  a  small  quantity  ;  and  by  trying 
various  values  lor  this  constant  quantity,  and  comparing  the 
results  with  experiment,  we  may  hit  on  one  sufficiently  ex- 
act for  all  practical  purposes. 

Du  Buat,  after  repeated  trials,  found  that  he  would 
have  a  very  great  conformity  with  experiment  by  I 
K  =  log.  V  $  +  16,  and  that  the  velocities  e> 
his  experiments  would  be  very  well  represented  by  the  for- 

wuk  v  =  jm^L^L. 

Vs— LV«  +  18 
There  is  a  circumstance  which  our  author  seems  to  liaveMutu»l«d 
overlooked  on  this  occasion,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  of*1"*0™  °^ 
great  effect  in  these  motions,  viz.  the  mutual  adhesion  of  t^JJ^Jf 
the  particles  of  water.    This  causes  the  water  which  is  de- , 
scending  (in  a  vertical  pipe,  for  example)  to  drag  more  wa- 
ter after  it,  and  thus  greatly  increases  its  velocity.  We 
have  seen  an  experiment  in  which  the  water  issued  from 
the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  through  a  long  vertical  pipe  hav- 
ing a  very  gentle  ta|  i  r.    It  was  fifteen  feet  long,  one  inch 
diameter  at  the  upper  end,  and  two  inches  at  the  lower. 
The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  was  exactly  one 
foot ;  in  a  minute  there  were  discharged  2-,*,  cubic  feet  of 
water.    It  must  therefore  have  issued  through  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  with  the  velocity  of  8-85  feet 
per  second.    And  yet  we  know  that  this  head  of  water 
could  not  make  it  pass  through  the  hole  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  6-S6  feet  per  second.    This  increase  must 
therefore  have  arisen  from  the  cause  we  have  mentioned, 
and  is  a  proof  of  the  great  intensity  of  this  force.  We  doubt 
not  but  that  the  discharge  might  have  been  much  more  in- 
creased by  proper  contrivances ;  and  we  know  many  in- 
stances in  water-pipes  where  this  effect  is  produced  in  a 
very  great  degree. 

The  following  case  is  very  distinct.  Water  is  brought  An 
into  the  town  of  Dunbar,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,0"" 
from  a  spring  at  the  distance  of  about  8200  yards.  It  is 
conveyed  along  the  first  1 1U0  yards  in  a  pipe  of  two  inches 
diameter,  and  the  declivity  is  12  feet  9  inches  ;  from  thence 
the  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of  11  diameter,  with  a  declivity 
of  44  feet  three  inches,  making  in  all  57  feet  When  tl  it- 
work  was  carried  as  far  as  the  two-inch  pipe  reached,  the 
discharge  was  found  to  be  27  Scotch  pints,  of  103$  cubic 
inches  each,  in  a  minute.  When  it  was  brought  into  the 
town,  the  discharge  was  28.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  de- 
scent along  the  second  stretch  of  the  pipe  could  derive  no 
impulsion  from  the  first.  This  was  only  able  to  supply  27 
pints,  and  to  dcltutr  it  into  a  pipe  of  equal  bore.  It  was 
not  equivalent  to  the  forcing  it  into  a  smaller  pipe,  and  al- 
most doubling  its  velocity.  It  must  therefore  nave  been 
dragged  into  this  smaller  pipe  by  the  weight  of  what  was 
descending  along  it,  and  this  water  was  exerting  a  force 
equivalent  to  a  head  of  16  inches,  increasing  the  velocity 
from  14  to  about  28. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  if  this  formula  be  jusl,  there 
can  be  no  declivity  so  small  that  a  current  of  water  will  not 
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take  place  in  it.  And  accordingly  none  ha»  been 
^— in  the  surface  of  a  stream  when  this  did  not  happen, 
i  that gig,,  should  happen  with  respect  to  any  declivity  c 


ly  wi 
ducc 


expressing  this  slope,  the  numerator  bcine  always  unity  [  and 
But  is  had  by  dividing  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  or  chan- 
ofbot-  nel  by  the  difference  of  height  of  its  two  extremities. 
e»id«livi  tom"    ^et  we  know  ,,mt  wa,cr  wiU  ,mnK  on        sloping      ff  The  velocity  (in  inches  per  second)  which  a  heavy  body 
wUI  pro.,urface  of  a  »>«l>out  proceeding  further.    The  cause  acquires  by  falling  during  one  second. 

a  cur-  of  'his  *ccms  to  be  the  adhesion  of  the  water,  combined  with      n  An  abstract  constant  number,  determined  by  experi- 
its  viscidity.  The  viscidity  of  fluid  presenU  a  certain  force   ment  to  be  243-7. 

which  must  be  overcome  before  any  current  can  take  place.  L  The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which  it 
A  scries  of  important  experiment*  were  made  byourau-  is  prefixed,  and  is  had  by  multiplying  the  common  loea- 
thor  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  velocity  rithra  of  that  quantity  by  2-3026. 
at  the  surface  of  any  stream  and  that  at  the  bottom.  These 
are  curious  and  valuable  on  many  accounts.  One  circum- 
stance deserves  our  notice  here,  via.  that  the  difference*  be- 
tween the  superficial  and  bottom  velocities  of  any  §' 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  superficial 
From  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  gradual 
tion  of  the  velocities  among  the  adjoining 
must  conclude  that  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  respect 
to  the  velocity  of  separation  of  two  filaments  immediately 


-04  (W—  0-1). 


adjoining.  Hence  we  learn  that  this  velocity  of  separation 
is  in  all  cases  indefinitely  small,  and  that  we  may,  without 


We  shall  have  in  every  i 

y-^y       — <H) 
v'j— Lv^+1-6" 
This,  in  numbers,  and  English  i 

and  in  French  inches, 

297  (Vd— 0-1) 


A  constant 


danger  of  any  sensible  error,  suppose  it  a  constant  quantity 
in  all  cases. 

We  think,  with  our  ingenious  author,  that  on  a  review 
part  of  the  of  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  constant  or  invariable 
sccelerst-  portion  of  the  accelerating  force  employed  in  overcoming 
log  forc*  this  viscidity,  and  producing  this  mutual  separation  of  the 
""uiVr.    adjoining  filaments.    We  may  express  this  part  of  the  ac- 

of  that  slope  which  constitutes 


in  over. 

c '"'j'j  lh*  celerating  force  by  a  part 


If  it  were  not  employed  in  overcoming 
Id  produce  a  velocity  which  (on  ae 


viscid.tr,   o  j  -  i  g 

***  the  whole  of  it. 

tli is  resistance,  it 

count  of  this  resistance)  is  not  produced,  or  is  lust. 
A 

would  be  ^  k         This  must  therefore  be  taken  from 

the  velocity  exhibited  by  our  general  formula.  When  thus 


corrected,  it  would  become  V  =  (V  S-0- 


1-6 


\ 


But  as  the  term 


V'S  —  LVS/'  ~  VS  — LVS 

pounded  only  of  constant  quantities,  wc  may  express  it  by 
a  single  number.  This  has  been  collected  from  a  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  the  experiments  (especially  in  canals  and 
great  bodies  of  water  moving  with  very  small  velocities, 
in  which  case  the  effects  of  viscidity  must  become  more  re- 
markable), and  it  appears  that  it  may  be  valued  at  VtWHt 
inch,  or  0-8  inch  very  nearly. 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  drawn 
from  nature,  supported  by  such  reasonings  as  our  most  dis- 
tinct notions  of  the  internal  motions  will  admit,  and  autho- 
rized by  a  very  extensive  comparison  with  experiment,  we 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  conclude  a  complete  formula,  ex- 
pressive of  the  uniform  motion  of  water,  and  involving  every 
circumstance  which  appears  to  have  any  share  in  the  ope*, 
ration. 

Therefore,  let 

V  represent  the  mean  velocity,  in  inches  per  second,  of 
"F""«-Mit>g  any  current  of  water,  running  uniformly,  or  which  is  in 
train,  in  a  pipe  or  open  channel,  whose  section,  figure,  and 
n»n  ofws-  ■dope-  «re  constant,  but  its  length  indefinite. 
•«r.  d  The  hydraulic  mean  depth,  that  is,  the  quotient  arising 

from  dividing  the  section  of  the  channel,  in  square  inches, 
by  its  border,  expressed  in  linear  inches. 

*  The  reciprocal  of  the  slope  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  current.    It  is  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 


Formula 


v  =  -"•  v;"^r_j!.  -  o-3  rys— o-i). 

Vs  —  LVs  +1-6         v  ' 
The  following  table  contains  the  real  experiments  from 
which  this  formula  was  deduced,  and  the  comparison  of  the 

real  velocities  with  the  velocities  computed  by  the  formula. 
It  consists  of  two  principal  sets  of  experiments.  The  first 
are  those  made  on  the  motion  of  water  in  pi|>es.  The  second 
are  experiments  made  on  open  canals  ami  rivers.  In  the 
first  set,  column  1st  contains  the  number  of  the  experiment ; 
2d,  the  length  of  the  tube ;  3d,  the  height  of  the  reservoir ; 
4th, the  values  of*,  deduced  from  columns  second  and  third ; 
,  5th  gives  the  observed  velocities ;  and  6th,  the  velocities 
.  calculated  by  the  formula. 
This  "n  the  second  set,  column  2d  gives  the  area  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  channel ;  3d,  the  border  of  the  canal  or  cir- 
cumference of  the  section,  deducting  the  horizontal  width, 
which  sustains  no  friction  ;  4th,  the  square  root  Vtl  of  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth ;  5th,  the  denominator  *  of  the  slope ; 
6th,  the  observed  mean  velocities  ;  and  7th,  the  mean  ve- 
locities by  the  formula.  In  the  last  ten  experiments  on  1 
canals  and  a  natural  river,  the  6ch  co* 
served  velocities  at  the  surface.1 


ments  on  large 
gives  the  ob- 


SET  U — EXPERIMENTS  Or 

1  PIPES. 

Experiments  by 

du  Buat. 

Vertical  Tube  $  of  a  Line  in  j 

Diameter,  i 

Vd  = 

0-117851. 

No. 

Length  of  Height  of 

Values 

Velocities 

Velocities 

J'ipe. 

Beservoh-. 

oft. 

observed. 

calculated 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

1 

12 

16166 

0-75636 

11-704 

12-006 

2 

12 

13125 

0-9307 

9-753 

10-576 

Vertical  Pipe  1^  Line  Diameter,  and 

Vd  =  0-176776  Inch. 

3 

34166 

42-166 

0-9062 

45-468 

46-210 

4 

do. 

38-333 

0-9951 

43-156 

43-721 

5 

do. 

36-666 

1-0396 

1  42-385 

42-612 

6 

do. 

35-333 

1-0781 

1  41-614 

41-714 

1  Ae  same  Pipe  I  tons 

7 

34-166 

14-583 

2-5838 

26-202 

25-523 

8 

do. 

4-0367 

21-064 

19-8H2 

9 

do. 

MM 

7-036 

14-642 

14-447 

10 

do. 

2-083 

17-6378 

7-320 

2-351 

Table  con- 
taining tfra 
experi- 
ments from 
which  the 
formula  I* 


These  t.tilrs  are 


A  line  is  the  twelfth  part  of  an  u.cb. 
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Set  I. — coutv.ued. 
Vertical  Pipe  2  Lines  Diameter,  and  ♦/,/=  0-204124. 


No. 

Length  of 
I'ipc. 

Height  of 
Reservoir- 

Values 

Off. 

Velocities 
observed. 

Velocities 
calculated. 

Inch. 

Inch- 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

11 

36  25 

51-250 

0-85451 

67-373 

641H5 

12 

do. 

45-250 

0-96338 

59-605 

60-428 

13 

do. 

41-916 

1  03808 

57-220 

57-838 

14 

do. 

38-750 

1- 12047 

54-186 

55-321 

Same  Pipe  with  a  slnpe  of  pj,^- 
15  1  36-25  |   33-500  |  1-29174  |   51-151    |  50-983 
Same  Pipe  horizontal. 

33- 167 
24-553 
18-313 
10-492 


Vertical  Pipe  2?s  Lines  Diameter,  and  Vrf  =  0-245798. 


16 

36-25 

15-292 

2-7901 

33-378 

17 

do. 

8-875 

4-76076 

25-430 

18 

do. 

5-292 

7-89587 

19-940 

19 

do. 

2042 

20-01637 

10-620 

0-  95235  85-769 

1-  00642  82-471 
1-0444  81  646  1 
1-0444  79-948  j 
1-0529  81027 
1-1241  76-079 
1-2157  73-811 

Pipe  with  t/,e  slope  j^^- 
37-5   |  1-3323   |   70822   |  70-138 
The  same  Pipe  horizontal. 


i3-250 
50-250 
48-333 
48333 
47-916 
44-750 
41-250 


85-201 
82-461 

80-698 

80-318 
77-318 
73-904 


28 
29 
30 
31 
:*2 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


36-25 

20-166 

2-4303 

51-958 

50-140 

do. 

9-083 

5-2686 

33-577 

32-442 

do. 

7-361 

6-4504 

28-658 

2H-K01 

do. 

5 

9-3573 

23-401 

23-195 

do. 

4-916 

95097 

22-989 

22-974 

do. 

4-833 

9^652 

22-679 

22-754 

do. 

3-708 

12-4624 

19-587 

19-550 

do. 

2-713 

16-3135 

16-631 

16-324 

do. 

2-083 

21-6639 

14-295 

14-003 

do. 

1-625 

27-5102 

12-080 

12115 

do. 

0-833 

52-3427 

7-577 

8-215 

Pipes  sensibly  horizontal,  1  Inch 


n 

10 
11 

tt 
44 

16 
46 
47 
48 

l!l 

50 
SI 


117 

117 

138-5 

117 

138-5 

737 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

138-5 

737 

737 


36 

26-666 

20-950 

18 
6 

23  7 

14-6 

13-7 

12-32 
8-96  1 
8-96  J 
7-780 
5-93 

8} 

0-7 
0-5 
0-15 


5-6503 
7-48 
10-3215 
10-7880 
33-1902 
33-6658 
54-2634 
57-7772 
64  1573 

87-8679 

,101-0309 
132-1617 

1 186  0037 


84-945 
71-301 
58-808 
58-310 
29-341 
28-669 
21-856 
2O970 
19-991 
16-625  \ 
16-284  / 
15  112 
13-315 
10-671  \ 
10-4-41  i 
8-689 
3-623 
1-589 


Vrf  =  0-5. 
85-524 
72-617 
60  034 
58-472 
29063 
29-412 
22056 
21-240 
19-950 

16-543 


15-232 
13005 

10-656 

8-824 
3-218 
1-647 


257-8863 
1540-75 
|5 11 3-42 

Experiments  by  the  Abbe  Bossut. 
Horizontal  Pipe  I  Inch  Diameter,  Vo*  =  0-5 
57|   600     I  12       I   54-5966  J  22-282   I  21-975 
600     |    4  161-312      12-223  11-756 


Be 


Set  continued, 
izontal  Pipe  If,  Inch  Diameter,  V7/ =  0-5774. 


No. 

Length 
□1  Pipe. 

Height  of 

UlM-fV  UJ 

Valuci 
of*. 

Velocities 
observed. 

Velocities 
calculated. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

59 

360 

24 

19-U7S1 

48-534 

49-515 

60 

720 

24 

33-6166 

34-473 

35-130 

61 

360 

12 

37-0828 

Q*l.  1  fill 

2$.v  lull 

.1.1-  ILK) 

62 

1080 

24 

48-3542 

28075 

28-211 

63 

1410 

24 

64-1806 

24-004 

24023 

64 

7:>i> 

12 

66-3020 

23-360 

23-345 

85 

1800 

24 

78-0532 

21-032 

21-182 

66 

2160 

24 

92-9474 

18-896 

19-096 

67 

1080 

12 

95-8756 

18-943 

18-749 

68 

1440 

12 

125-6007 

16- 128 

15-991 

69 

1800 

12 

155-4015 

14060 

141 19 

70 

2160 

12 

185-2487 

12-560 

12-750 

Horizontal  Pipe  2-01  Inch  Diameter,  ♦/</=  0 

71 

360 

24 

,  21-4709 

58-903 

58-803 

72 

720 

24 

35-8082 

43 

43-136 

73 

360 

12 

41-2759 

40-322 

39-587 

74 

1080 

24 

50-4119 

35-765 

35-096 

75 

1440 

24 

65-1448 

30-896 

30-096 

76 

720 

12 

70-1426 

29-215 

28-796 

77 

1800 

24 

79-8487 

27-470 

26-639 

78 

2160 

24 

94-7901 

27-731 

24079 

79 

1080 

12 

99-4979 

23-806 

23-400 

80 

1440 

II 

129-0727 

20-707 

20-076 

81 

1800 

12 

158-7512 

18-304 

17-788 

82 

2160 

12 

188-5172 

16-377 

1  16097 

Mr  Couplet's  Experiments  at  Versailles. 
Pipe  5  Inches  Diameter,  Vdzz  1  1 1803. 


83 

84 
85 
86 
87 
ss 

89  | 


84240 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


25 
24 

21083 

16-750 
1 1-333 
5-583 


337826 

5-323 

5-287 

3518-98 

5213 

5- 168 

4005-66 

4-806 

4-887 

5041-61 

4127 

4225 

7450-42 

3-154 

3-388 

15119-96 

2-011 

2-254 

Pipe  18  Inches  Diameter,  W=  2-12132. 

|  304-973  |  39-159  |  40-510 


IMENTS  WITH  A  WOODEN  CANAL. 

Trapezium  Canal. 


No. 

Section 

of 
Canal. 

Border 

of 
Canal. 

Value, 
of^/rf. 

Values 
of  a. 

Mean 

Velocit. 
observed. 

Mean 
Velocity 
cakul. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

90 

18-84 

1306 

1-20107 

212 

27-51 

27- 19 

"it 

50-60 

29-50 

1-3096 

212 

28-92 

29-88 

92 

83-43 

26 

1-7913 

412 

2714 

28-55 

M 

27-20 

15  31 

1-3329 

427 

18-28 

20-39 

94 

3936 

18-13 

1-4734 

427 

2O30 

22-71 

95 

50-44 

20-37 

1-5736 

427 

22-37 

2437 

96 

56-43 

21-50 

1-6201 

427 

23-54 

85*14 

97 

98-74 

28-25 

1-8696 

432 

28-29 

29-06 

98 

100-74 

28-53 

1-8791 

432 

28-52 

2923 

99 

119-58 

31-06 

1-9622 

432 

30- 16 

30-60 

100 

126-20 

31-91 

1-9887 

432 

31-58 

31  03 

101 

13071 

32-47 

1-0064 

432 

31-89 

31-32 

102 

135-32 

33-03 

1-0241 

432 

32-32 

31-61 

103 

20-83 

13-62 

1-2367 

1728 

8-94 

858 

104 

34-37 

17 

1-4219 

1728 

9-71 

9-98 

105 

36-77 

17-56 

1-4471 

1728 

11-45 

10-17 

106 

42-01 

18-69 

1-4992 

1728 

12-34 

10-53 
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The  Iheo. 
rv  a  well- 
founded 


Set  II — continued. 

No. 

Section 

of 
Canal. 

Rortler 

of 
Canal. 

Value* 

ofVI. 

Values 

of.. 

Mean 

Velocity 
observed. 

Mean 
Velocity 
calcul. 

107 

108 
109 
110 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 

loch. 

34-  50 
86-25 

•1  Am  Hi 

35-  22 
51-75 
715-19 

105-78 
69 

155-25 

Inch. 
21-25 
27-25 

.j  1  .  »J  " 

*  1  £3 

21-33 

23-25 

2608 

29-17  1 

25-25 

35-25 

Incb. 
1-27418 
1-77908 
1-27418 
1-28499 
1-49191 
1-70921 
1-90427 

1-  65308 

2-  09868 

Inch. 
458 
458 
929 
1412 
1412 
1412 
1412 
9288 
9288 

Inch. 

20-24 

28-29 

13-  56 
9-20 

12-10 

14-  17 

15-  55 

4-  59 

5-  70 

Inch. 

18-66 

26-69 

11-53 

1(H)1 

11-76 

13-59 

15-24 

4-  56 

5-  86 

s 

BT  lit,— 

ItSTS  CJ*  THE  CA«»L  OT  J  Mill. 

No. 

Section 

of 
Canal. 

Border 

of 
Canal 

Values 
of  VI. 

Value, 
of.. 

Velocity 
obs.  at 
Surface. 

Velocity 
calcu- 
lated. 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 

16252 
11905 
10475 
7858 
7376 
6125 

402 
366 
360 
340 
337 
324 

6-3583 

5  70320 

5-3942 

4-8074 

4-6784 

4-3475 

8919 
1 1520 
15360 
21827 
27648 
27648 

17-42 
1217 
15-74 
9-61 
7-79 
7-27 

18-77 
14-52 
11-61 

8-38 
707 
6-55 

nts  on  the  River  Hat/ne. 

No. 

Section 

of 
River. 

1  B'-nlcr 
nf 
River. 

Value. 

OtVi. 

Value. 

of.. 

Velocity 

at 
Surface. 

Velocity 
(mean) 
calcul. 

122 
liS 
12+ 
125 

31498 

38838 
309O5 
39639 

!  569 
|  601 
'  568 
1  604 

!  7-43974 
1  8-03879 
|  7-37632 
8*10106 

6048 
6413 
32951 
35723 

35-11 
31-77 
13-61 
1  15-96 

27-  62 

28-  76 
1008 
10-53 

The  comparison  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  most  satis- 
factory, and  shows  the  great  penetration  and  address  of  the 
author,  in  so  successfully  sifting  and  appreciating  the  share 
which  each  co-operating  circumstance  has  had  in  producing 
the  very  intricate  and  complicated  effect.  It  adds  some 
weight  to  the  principles  on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  this 
analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  hydraulic  motion,  arid  must 
give  us  great  confidence  in  a  theory  so  fairly  established  on 
a  very  copious  induction.  The  author  offers  it  only  as  a 
rational  and  well-founded  probability.  To  this  character 
it  is  certainly  entitled  ;  for  the  suppositions  made  in  it  are 
agreeable  to  the  most  distant  notions  we  can  form  of  these 
internal  motions.  And  it  must  always  be  rcmcmberrd,  that 
the  investigation  of  the  formula,  although  it  be  rendered 
somewhat  more  perspicuous  by  thus  having  recourse  to 
those  motions,  has  no  dependence  on  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples. For  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  classification  of  ex- 
periments, which  ore  grouped  together  by  some  one  cir- 
cumstance of  slope,  velocity,  form  of  section,  &c.  in  order 
to  discover  the  law  of  the  changes  which  are  induced  hv  a 
variation  of  the  circumstances  w  hich  do  not  resemble.  The 
procedure  is  precisely  similar  to  (hat  of  the  astronomer 
when  he  deduces  the  elements  of  an  orbit  from  a  multi- 
tude of  observations.  This  was  the  t;i>li  of  the  Chevalier 
du  Ruat;  and  he  candidly  and  modestly  informs  us,  that  the 
finding  out  analytical  forms  of  expression  which  would  ex- 
hibit those  changes,  was  the  work  of  Mr  Benezech  de  St  I  lo- 
nore,  an  officer  of  engineers,  ami  his  colleague  in  the  experi- 


mental course.  It  does  honour  to  his  skill  and  address ;  Theory, 
ami  we  think  the  whole  both  a  pretty  and  instructive  ape-  S"»"V  ■** 
cimcn  of  the  method  of  discovering  the  laws  of  nature  in 
the  midst  of  complicated  phenomena.  Daniel  Bernoulli 
first  gave  the  rules  of  this  method,  and  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  Ijimbcrt,  Condorcct,  and  I)e  la  Grange. 
Mr  Coulomb  has  given  some  excellent  examples  of  their 
application  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  s  of  friction,  of  mag- 
netical  and  electrical  attraction,  Arc.  But  this  present  work 
is  the  most  perspicuous  and  familiar  of  them  all.  It  is  the 
empirical  method  of  generalising  natural  phenomena,  and 
of  deducing  general  rules,  of  which  we  can  give  no  other 
demonstration  but  that  they  arc  faithful  representations 
of  matters  of  fact.  We  hope  that  others,  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  Du  Buat,  will  follow  this  example,  where 
public  utility  is  preferred  to  a  display  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge. 

Although  the  author  may  not  have  hit  upon  the  precise  The  expe- 
modus  operandi,  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  nature  rhnenta 
seems  to  act  in  a  way  not  unlike  what  is  here  suppose* 

1.  highly  va- 

At  any  rate,  the  range  of  experiments  it  so  extensive,  and  1u*d1*- 
so  multifarious,  that  few  cases  can  occur  which  are  not  in- 
cluded among  them.  The  experiments  will  always  retain 
their  value  (as  we  presume  that  they  arc  faithfully  nar- 
rated), whatever  may  become  of  the  theory  -,  and  we  are 
confident  that  the  formula  will  give  an  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion to  which  it  mav  be  applicable,  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  vague  guess  of  the  most  sagacious  and  experienced  en- 
gineer. 

We  must  however  observe,  that  a*  the  experiments  on  The  vehv 
pipes  were  all  made  with  scrupulous  care  in  the  contri- city  given 
vancc  and  execution  of  the  apparatus,  excepting  only  those  "J  l',e 
of  Mr  Couplet  on  the  main  pipes  at  Versailles,  we  may  jJJJJJ  jjj? 
presume  that  the  formula  gives  the  greatest  velocities  "hiehj^p, " 
can  be  expected.  In  ordinary  works  where  joints  are  rough  wo 
or  leaky,  where  drops  of  solder  hang  in  the  inside,  where 
cocks  intervene  with  deficient  water-ways  where  pipes  have 
awkward  bondings,  contractions,  or  enlargements,  and  where 
they  may  contain  sand  or  air,  we  should  reckon  on  a  smaller 
velocity  than  what  results  from  our  calculation  ;  and  we  pre- 
sume that  an  undertaker  may  with  confidence  promise  four 
fifths  of  this  quantity  without  any  risk  of  disappointing  his 
employer.    We  imagine  tliat  the  actual  performance  of 
canals  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  formula. 

We  have  made  inquiry  after  works  of  this  kind  executed 
in  Britain,  that  we  might  compare  them  with  the  formula. 
But  all  our  canals  are  locked  and  without  motion ;  and  we 
have  only  learned  by  an  accidental  information  from  Mr 
Watt,  that  a  canal  in  his  neighbourhood,  which  is  eighteen 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  seven  feet  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  feet  deep,  and  has  a  slope  of  one  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  runs  with  the  velocity  of  seventeen  inches  per  second 
at  the  surface,  ten  at  the  bottom,  and  fourteen  in  the  mid- 
dle. If  we  compute  the  motion  of  this  canal  by  our  formu- 
la, we  shall  find  the  mean  velocity  to  be  13^. 

No  river  in  the  world  has  hod  its  motion  so  much  scru- 
tinized as  the  l'o  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  had 
hern  a  subject  of  100  years'  continual  litigation  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bologncsc  and  the  Fcrrnrese,  whether 
the  waters  of  the  Hheno  should  lie  thrown  into  the  Tronco 
de  Vcnezia  or  l'o  Grande.  This  occasioned  very  nume- 
rous measures  to  be  taken  of  its  sections  and  declivity,  and 
the  quantities  of  water  which  it  contained  in  its  different 
states  of  fulness.  But,  unfortunately,  the  long-established 
methods  of  measuring  waters  which  were  in  force  in  Lom- 
h.irdy,  made  no  account  of  the  velocity  ;  and  not  all  the  en- 
treatics  of  Castelli,  Grandi,  and  other  modems,  could  pre- 
vail on  the  visitors  in  this  process  to  deviate  from  the  esta- 
blished methods.  We  have  therefore  no  minute  accounts 
of"  its  velocity,  though  there  are  many  rough  estimates  to 
be  met  with  in  that  valuable  collection  published  at  Flo. 
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rcnce  in  1723,  of  the  writing*  on  the  motion  of  rivers. 
From  them  we  have  extracted  the  only  precise  obset  rations 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  work. 

The  Po  Grande  receives  no  river  from  Stellate  to  the 
sea.  and  its  slope  in  that  interval  is  found  most  surprisingly 
uniform,  namely,  six  inches  in  the  mile  (reduced  to  English 
measure).  The  breadth  in  its  great  freshes  is  759  feet  at 
Logo  Scuro,  with  a  very  uniform  depth  of  thirty-one  feet. 
In  its  lowest  state  (in  which  it  is  called  Po  Magra),  iu 
breadth  is  not  less  titan  700,  and  its  depth  about  ten  and  a 
half. 

The  Rheno  has  a  uniform  declivity  from  the  Ponte  Emi- 
lio  to  Vigarano  of  fifteen  inches  per  mile.  Its  breadth  in 
its  greatest  freshes  is  189  feet,  and  its  depth  nine. 

Signor  Corradc  in  his  report  says,  that  in  the  state  of  the 
great  freshes  the  velocity  of  the  Hheno  is  most  exactly 
four  fifths  of  thai  of  the  Po. 

Grand  i  says,  that,  according  to  many  observations  of  his 
own,  a  great  fresh  in  the  Rheno  employs  twelve  hours  to 
come  from  Ponte  Emilio  to  Vigarano,  which  is  thirty  miles. 
This  is  a  velocity  of  forty-four  inches  per  second.  And,  by 
Corrade's  proportion,  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande  must 
be  fifty-five  inches  per  second. 

Montenari's  observation  give*  the  Po  Magra  a  velocity 
of  thirty-ooe  inches  per  second. 

Let  us  compare  these  velocities  with  the  velocities  cal- 
culated by  Du  Bust's  formula. 

The  hydraulic  mean  depths  d  and  D  of  the  Rheno  and 
Po  in  the  great  freshes,  deduced  from  the  above  measures, 
are  98-6  and  344  inches;  and  their  slopes  *  and  S.are  f^j^ 
»nd  TnW    This  will  give 
307fVD  — 0-1) 

VS-LVSTT6~ 03(^D-»t)  =  5g  »76  inches,  and 
/     ,  ,-r-rk  —  0-3  Vrf— 0-1) -b  46-728  inches. 

These  results  differ  very  little  from  the  velocities  above 
mentioned.  And  if  the  velocity  corresponding  to  a  depth 
of  thirty-one  feet  be  deduced  from  that  observed  by  Mon- 
tenari  in  the  Po  Magra  ten  feet  deep,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  Vd,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
about  fifty-three  and  a  half  inches  per  second. 

This  comparison  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of  the 
theory,  and  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  Du  Bunt 
hod  he  known  it,  as  we  hope  it  is  to  our  readers. 

We  have  collected  many  accounts  of  water-pipes,  and 
made  the  comparisons,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  these 
have  enabled  us  to  improve  the  theory.  They  shall  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  place ;  and  we  may  just  observe  here, 
that  the  two-inch  pipe,  which  we  formerly  spoke  of  as  con- 
veying the  water  to  Dunbar,  should  have  yielded  only  25  % 
Scotch  pints  per  minute  by  the  formula,  instead  of  27 ;  a 
small  error. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this 
single  formula  of  the  uniform  motion  of  water  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  presents  which  natural  science  and  the  arts 
have  received  during  the  course  of  this  century. 


A  table  containing  the  values  of 
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calculated  for  every  declivity  that  can  occur  in  water-pipes, 
canals,  or  rivers,  is  given  in  the  article  Watch-works. 
Aided  by  this,  which  supersedes  the  only  difficult  part  of 
the  computation,  a  person  can  calculate  the  velocity  for  any 


We  have  now  established  in  I 
Hvdiuuucs,  by  exhibiting  a 
presses  the  relation  of  the  chic 


■  measure  a  Theory  or 


this  depends  on  the  magnitude,  form,  and  slope  of  the  chan-  Theory, 
ncl.    This  permanency  we  have  expressed  by  the  term  *""""""v  "*  ■  ' 
train,  saying  that  the  stream  is  in  train. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  subordinate  circumstances 
contained  in  this  theorem  ;  such  as,  1st,  The  forms  which 
nature  or  art  may  give  to  the  bed  of  a  running  stream,  and 
the  manner  of  expressing  this  form  in  our  theorem.  2d,  The 
gradations  of  the  velocity,  by  which  it  decreases  in  the  dif- 
ferent filaments,  from  the  axis  or  most  rapid  filament  to  the 
border ;  and  the  connection  of  this  with  the  mean  velocity, 
which  is  expressed  by  our  formula.  3d,  Having  acquired 
some  distinct  notions  of  this,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  undisturbed  nature  works  in  forming  the 
beds  of  our  rivers,  the  forms  which  she  affects,  and  which 
we  must  imitate  in  all  their  local  modifications,  if  we  would 
secure  that  permanency  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all  her 
operations.  We  shall  here  learn  the  mutual  action  of  the 
current  and  its  bed,  and  the  circumstances  which  insure 
the  stability  of  both.  These  we  may  call  the  regimen  or  the  Reprint  en 
conservation  of  the  stream,  and  may  say  that  it  is  in  regimen,  of  streams, 
or  in  conservation.  This  has  a  relation,  not  to  the  dimen-  "bat. 
sions  and  the  slope  alone,  or  to  the  accelerating  force  and 
the  resistance  arising  from  mere  inertia ;  it  respects  imme- 
diately the  tenacity  of  the  bed,  and  is  different  from  tlie 
train. 

4th,  These  pieces  of  information  will  explain  the  devia- 
tion of  rivers  from  the  rectilineal  course,  the  resistance  oc- 
casioned by  these  deviations,  and  the  circumstances  on 
which  the  regimen  of  a  winding  stream  depends. 

§  I.  Of  the  Forms  oftlie  Channel. 

The  numerator  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  velo- The  semi, 
city  of  a  river  in  train  has  i/d  for  one  of  iu  factors.  ThatrircuUr 
form,  therefore,  is  most  favourable  to  the  motion  which  PT^f»vour»hle 
the  greatest  value  to  what  we  have  called  the  hydraulic  ^  motU^ 
mean  depth  d.    This  is  the  prerogative  of  the  semicircle, 
and  here  d  is  equal  to  half  the  radius ;  and  all  other  figures 
of  the  same  area  are  the  more  favourable,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  a  semicircle.    This  is  the  form,  therefore,  of  a'l 
conduit-pipes,  and  should  be  taken  for  aqueducts  which  are 
built  of  masonry.  Ease  and  accuracy  of  execution,  however, 
have  made  engineers  prefer  a  rectangular  form  ;  but  neither 
of  these  will  do  for  a  channel  formed  out  of  the  ground. 
We  shall  soon  see  that  the  semicircle  is  incompatible  with  but  i 
a  regimen ;  and  if  we  proceed  through  the  regular  jhjI)  BOOS,  pstible 
wc  shall  find  that  the  half  hexagon  is  the  only  one  which  wlth  "TP- 
has  any  pretensions  to  a  regimen  ;  yet  experience  shows  u«,m'n' 
that  even  its  banks  arc  too  steep  for  almost  any  soil.  A  dry 
earthen  bank,  not  bound  together  by  grass  roots,  will  hardly 
stand  with  a  slope  of  forty-five  degrees;  and  a  canal  which 
conveys  running  waters  will  not  staud  with  this  slope. 
Banks  whose  base  is  to  their  height  as  four  to  three  will  Hsnks  thai 
stand  very  well  in  moist  soils,  and  this  is  a  slope  very  usual- "tend  best, 
ly  given.    This  form  is  even  affected  in  the  spontaneous 
operations  of  nature,  in  the  channels  which  she  digs  for  the 
rills  and  rivulets  in  the  higher  and  steeper  grounds. 

This  form  lias  some  mathematical  and  mechanical  pro- 
perties which  entitle  it  to  some  further  notice.  Let  A 11  FX 
(fig.  12)  be  such  a  trapezium,  and  AHGC  the  rectangle 
of  equal  width  and  depth.  Bisect  HB  and  EG  by  the  ver- 
ticals FD  and  KI,  and  draw  the  verticals  1>H,  fE.  Because 
AH  :  HB  =  3  :  4,  we  have  AB  =  5,  and  BD  =  2,  and 
Fl)  =  3,  and  BD  +  DF  =  B  A.  From  these  premises  it  fol- 


lows, that  the  trapezium  ABEC 
has  the  same  area  with  the  rect- 
angle FDIK  ;  for  HB  being  hi- 
KCted  in  D,  the  triangles  AOF,  """aV-T 
BOD  are  equal.  Also  the  border 
A  BEC,  which  is  touched  by  the  L_£ 
equal  to  FDIK. 


Fig.  12. 
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Therefore  the  mean  depth,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the 
'  area  divided  by  the  border,  in  the  name  in  both  ;  and  this  is 
the  case,  whatever  is  the  width  BE  at  the  bottom,  or 
though  there  be  no  rectangle  such  as  6BEe  interposed  be- 
tween the  slant  sides. 

Of  all  rectangles,  that  whose  breadth  is  twice  the  height, 
or  which  is  half  of  a  square,  gives  the  greatest  mean  depth 
If,  therefore,  FK  be  double  of  FD,  the  trapezium  ABEC, 
which  lias  the  same  area,  will  have  the  largest  mean  depth 
of  any  such  trapezium,  and  will  be  the  best  form  of  a  chan- 
nel for  conveying  running  waters.  In  this  case,  we  have 
AC  =  10,  AH  =  3,  and  BE  =  2.  Or  we  may  say  that  the 
best  form  is  a  trapezium,  whose  bottom  width  is  §  of  the 
depth,  and  whose  extreme  width  is  \f.  This  form  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  that  which  the  torrents  in  the  hills 
naturally  dig  for  themselves  in  uniform  ground,  where  their 
action  is  not  checked  by  stones  which  they  lay  bare,  or 
which  they  deposit  in  their  course.  This  shows  us,  and  it 
will  be  fully  confirmed  by  and  by,  that  the  channel  of  a 
river  is  not  a  fortuitous  thing,  but  has  a  relation  to  the  con- 
sistency of  the  soil  and  velocity  of  the  stream. 

A  rectangle,  whose  breadth  is  J  of  the  depth  of  water, 
will  therefore  have  the  same  depth  with  a  triangle  whose 
surface  width  is  f  of  its  vertical  depth  ;  for  this  ia  the  di- 
mensions when  the  rectangle  oBE»  is  taken  away. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  section  of  any  channel,  tc  it* 
width  (when  rectangular),  and  A  ita  depth  of  water.  Then 

what  we  have  called  its  mean  depth,  or  rf,  will  be 


even  the  bed,  and  we  have  w  =  g  d  +  2d,  and  h  =  d  + 


2d 


+  2  A" 


ic  +  2A' 

Or  if  q  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  width  to 


tlie  depth  of  a  rectangular  bed,  that  is,  if  q  —  —.  ,  we  have 
a  very  simple  and  ready  expression  for  the  mean  depth, 


either  from  the  width  or  depth.    For  d  = 


9+* 


or  d: 


Therefore,  if  the  depth  were  infinite,  and  the  width  finite, 
we  should  have  d=  *  ;  or  if  the  width  be  infinite,  and  the 


Kftioata 
sf  in*  tic. 


depth  finite,  we  have  d—h.  And  these  arc  the  limit*  of 
the  values  of  d ;  and  therefore  in  rivers  whose  width  is 
n'ways  great  in  comparison  of  the  depth,  we  may  without 
much  error  take  their  real  depth  for  their  hydraulic  mean 
depth.  Hence  we  derive  a  rule  of  easy  recollection,  and 
which  will  at  all  times  give  us  a  very  near  estimate  of 
the  velocity  and  expense  of  a  miming  stream,  viz.  that 
the  velocities  art  nearly  at  the  square  root*  of  the  dejttht. 
We  find  this  confirmed  by  many  experiments  of  Miche- 


Also,  when  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  this  ratio  of  the 
velocities  and  depths,  that  is,  in  a  rectangular         of  P™»t 
breadth  and  small  depth,  we  shall  have  the  quantities  dis- 
I  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the  velo- 


cities. For  the  quantitv  discharged  d  is  as  the  velocity  and 
area  jointly,  that  is,  as  the  height  and  velocity  jointly,  he- 
cause  when  the  width  is  the  same  the  area  is  as  the  height. 
Therefore,  we  have  drhhe.  But,  by  the  above  remark, 
A  =t*.  Therefore,  d  =  r> ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Bossut,  vol.  ii.  236.  Also,  because  d  is  as 
e  A,  when  ic  is  constant,  and  by  the  above  remark  (allow  - 
able when  tc  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  h)  r  is  us  Vh, 

we  have  d  aa  Wh,  or  liK  or  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
charges proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  heights  in  rect- 
angular beds,  and  in  their  corresponding  trapeziums. 
I.  Knowing  the  mean  depth  and  the  proportion  of  the 

VOI.  XIX. 


Hules  fur 

9       finding  uV 
2.  If  we  knew  the  area  and  mean  depth,  we  can  in  like1' 
manner  find  the  dimensions,  that  is,  to  and  h  ;  for  A  =  tc  h, 

andrf=^AithcreforcK'=:fcy^-2A+^- 


V  and  the  slope  t  for  a  river  in 
train  be  given,  we  can  find  the  mean  depth;  for  V  = 

deduce  Vd —  0- 1  =  . — - 
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Vt—hVs  +  iti) 

and  Vd  —  to  this  quantity  +  0"1. 

5.  We  can  deduce  the  slope  which  will  put  in  train 
•  river  whose  channel  has  given  dimensions.    We  make 

307  (Vrf  —  0-1)  .      T,.     .    ..  . 

 s  '  -  =  V*.    This  should  bt 

V  +  0-3  (Vd  —  0-1) 

L  Vm  -f.  1*6,  which  we  correct  by  trials,  which  will  be  ex- 
emplified when  we  apply  these  doctrines  to  practice. 

Having  thus  established  the  relation  between  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  form  of  the  < 
formula,  we  proceed  to  consider, 


V'- 


§  2.  The  Gradatumt  of  Velocity  from 


the  middle  of  the 


The  knowledge  of  this  is  necessary  for  understanding 
the  regimen  of  a  river ;  for  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fila- 
ments in  contact  with  the  bed  which  produces  any  change 
in  it.  and  occasions  any  preference  of  one  to  another  in  re- 
spect of  regimen  or  stability.  Did  these  circumstances  not 
operate,  the  water,  true  to  the  laws  of  hydraulics,  and  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  which  have  been  assigned  them, 
would  neither  enlarge  nor  diminish  the  area  of  the  channel- 
But  this  ia  all  that  we  can  promise  of  waters  perfectly  clear, 
running  in  pipes  or  hewn  channels.  But  rivers,  brooks,  and 
smaller  streams,  carry  along  waters  loaded  with  mud  or 
sand,  which  they  deposit  wherever  their  velocity  is  check- 
ed ;  and  they  tear  up,  on  the  other  hand,  the  material*  of 
the  channel  wherever  their  velocity  is  sufficiently  great. 
Nature,  indeed,  aims  continually  at  an  equilibrium,  and 
works  without  ceasing  to  perpetuate  her  own  performances, 
by  establishing  an  equality  ot  action  and  re-action,  and  pro- 
portioning the  forms  and  direction  of  the  motions  to  her 
agents,  and  to  local  circumstances.  Her  work  is  alow  but 
unceasing ;  and  what  she  cannot  accomplish  in  a  year  she 
will  do  in  a  century.  The  beds  of  our  rivers  have  acquired 
some  stability,  because  they  are  the  labour  of  ages ;  and  it 
is  to  time  that  we  owe  those  deep  and  wide  valleys  which 
receive  and  confine  our  rivers  in  channels,  which  are  now 
consolidated,  and  with  slopes  which  have  been  gradually 
moderated,  so  that  they  no  longer  cither  ravage  our  habi- 
tations or  confound  our  boundaries.  Art  may  imitate  nature,  Nature  tu 
and.  by  directing  her  operations  (which  she  still  carries  on  btinsiuiad 
according  to  her  own  imprescriptible  laws)  according  to  our  m  "'"king 
views,  we  can  hasten  her  progress,  and  accomplish  our  pur-  u 
pose,  during  the  short  period  of  human  life.  But  wc  can 
do  this  only  by  studying  the  unalterable  laws  of  mechanism 
These  arc  presented  to  us  by  spontaneous  nature.  Tre- 
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Theory.  qnently  we  remain  ignorant  of  their  foundation  ;  but  it  is 
~-v— " '  not  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  subject  that  he  have 
the  talent*  of  the  senator;  he  can  profit  by  the  statute 
without  understanding  its  grounds.  It  is  so  in  the  present 
instance.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  infer  the  law 
of  retardation  observed  in  the  filaments  of  a  running  stream 
from  any  sound  mechanical  principle.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  beyond  our  powers,  if  we  assume,  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  the  velocity  of  any  particular  fila- 
ment is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  those  of  the  fila- 
ments immediately  adjoining.  We  may  be  assured,  that 
the  filament  in  the  axis  of  an  inclined  cylindrical  tube,  of 
which  the  current  is  in  train,  moves  the  fastest,  and  that 
all  those  in  the  same  circumference  round  it  are  those  which 
glide  along  the  pipe.  We  may  affirm  the  same  thing  of  the 
motions  in  a  semicylindrical  inclined  channel  conveying  an 
open  stream.  But  even  in  these  we  have  not  yet  demon- 
strated the  ratio  between  the  extreme  velocities,  nor  in  the 
different  circles.    This  must  be  decided  experimentally. 

And  here  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Du  liuat. 
He  has  compared  die  velocities  in  the  axes  of  a  prodi- 
gious number  and  variety  of  streams  differing  in  size, 
form,  slope,  and  velocity,  and  lias  computed  in  them  all 
the  mean  velocities,  by  measuring  the  quantities  of  water 
discharged  in  a  given  time.  His  method  of  measuring 
the  bottom  velocity  was  simple  and  just.  He  threw  in 
a  gooseberry,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  with  the  water.  It  was  carried  along  the  bottom 
almost  without  touching  it. 
Laws  of  He  discovered  the  following  laws :  I.  In  small  velocities 
I??**  tne  ve'ocity  m  tne  **'•  •*  to  ,nat  ftt  th*  bottom  in  a  ratio 
of  considerable  inequality.  2.  This  ratio  diminishes  as  the 
^velocity  increases,  and  in  very  great  velocities  approaches 
to  the  ratio  of  equality.  3.  What  was  most  remarkable 
was  that  neither  the  magnitude  of  the  channel,  nor  its  slope, 
had  any  influence  in  changing  this  proportion,  while  the 
mean  velocity  remained  the  same.  Nay,  though  the  stream 
ran  on  a  channel  covered  with  pebbles  or  coarse  sand,  no 
difference  worth  noticing  was  to  be  observed  from  the  velo- 
city over  a  polished  channel.  4.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the 
axis  is  constant,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  also  constant, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  depth  of  water  or  magnitude  of 
the  stream.  In  some  experiments  the  depth  was  thrice 
the  width,  and  in  others  the  width  was  thrice  the  depth. 
This  changed  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sec- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  nibbing  part,  but  made  no 
change  on  the  ratio  of  the  velocities.  This  is  a  thing  which 
no  theory  could  point  out. 

Another  most  important  fact  was  also  the  result  of  his 
observation,  viz.  that  the  mean  velocity  in  any  pipe  or  open 
stream  ii  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  velocity  in  the 
axil  and  the  velocity  at  the  sides  of  a  pipe  or  bottom  of  an 
open  stream.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  ratio  of 
the  velocity  in  the  axis  to  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  di- 
minished as  the  mean  velocity  increased.  This  variation 
he  was  enabled  to  express  in  a  very  simple  manner,  so  as 
to  be  easily  remembered,  and  to  enable  us  to  tell  any  one 
of  them  by  observing  another. 

If  we  take  unity  from  the  square  root  of  the  superficial  ve- 
locity, expressed  in  inches,  the  square  of  the  remainder  is  the 
velocity  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the  half  sum 
of  these  two.  Thus  if  the  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  be  25  inches  per  second,  its  square  root  is  five ; 
from  which  if  we  take  unitv,  there  remains  four.  The 
square  of  this,  or  16,  is  the' velocity  at  the  bottom,  and 

or  20J,  is  the  mean  velocity. 

litis  is  a  very  curious  and  most  useful  piece  of  infor ma- 
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tion.    The  velocity  In  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  the  Theory, 
easiest  measured  of  all,  by  any  light  small  body  floating       v — 
down ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the  one  which  regulate* 
the  train,  the  discharge,  the  effect  on  machines,  and  all  the 
most  important  consequences. 

We  may  express  this  by  a  formula  of  most  easy  re-«*P 
collection.  Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  velocity  in  -  J 
the  axis  and  u  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  -,  we  have 

u  =  {Vv-iy,  and  V  = 

Also  r  =  WJZT]  +  j)t,  and  „  =  ryjj  +  1)». 
V  =  (s/r  _  i)«  +  J,  and  V  =  (VW  +  tf>  +  J. 
u  =(Vr—  I)',  and  t.  =  (V V  —  }  — 
Also  v  —  «J  =  2V"V  —  4,  and  t>  —  V,  =  V  —  st,  = 
VV  —  i  ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  these  velocities 
increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  mean  velo- 


cities diminished  by  a  small  constant  quantity.1 

This  may  perhaps  give  the  mathematicians  some  help  in 
ascertaining  the  law  of  degradation  from  the  axis  to  the 
sides.    Thus  in  a  cylindrical  pipe,  we  may  conceive  the 
current  as  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  cylindrical 
shells  sliding  within  each  other  like  the  draw-tubes  of  a 
spy-glass.    Each  of  these  is  in  equilibrio,  or  as  much  acce- 
lerated by  the  one  within  it  as  it  is  retarded  by  the  one 
without ;  therefore,  as  the  momentum  of  each  diminishes  in 
the  proportion  of  its  diameter  (the  thickness  being 
ed  the  same  in  all),  the  velocity  of  separation  must  [ 
by  a  certain  law  from  the  sides  to  the  axis.    The  i 
tude  of  the  small  constant  quantity  here  spoken  of  seems  to 
fix  this  law. 

The  place  of  the  mean  velocity  could  not  be  discovered  Place  of 
with  any  precision.  In  moderate  velocities  it  was  not  morc,Be  m**B 
than  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  depth  distant  from  the  ocUr 
bottom.  In  very  great  velocities  it  was  sensibly  higher,  J 
but  never  in  the  middle  of  the  depth. 

The  knowledge  of  these  three  velocities  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  superficial  velocity  is  easily  observed,  henee 
the  mean  velocity  is  easily  computed.  This  multiplied  by 
the  section  gives  the  expense ;  and  if  we  also  measure  the 
expanded  border,  and  then  obtain  the  hydraulic  mean  depth 
(or  Vd),  we  can,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  motion,  deduce 
the  slope,  or,  knowing  the  slope,  we  can  deduce  any  of  the 
other  circumstances. 

The  following  table  of  these  three  velocities  will  save  the 
trouble  of  calculation  L 
of  hydraulics. 
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Velocity  in  Inches. 


Velocity  in 


Bar- 

face. 

Bottom. 

Mesn. 

Sur. 
face. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

1 

0-000 

0-5 

16 

9- 

12-5 

9 

0-172 

1-081 

17 

9-753 

I3-S76 

3 

0-537 

1  768 

18 

10-463 

14-231 

4 

1- 

2-5 

19 

11-283 

15141 

5 

1-526 

3-263 

20 

12-055 

16027 

6 

21 

4-050 

1  21 

12-674 

16-887 

7 

2-709 

4-854 

22 

13-616 

17-808 

8 

3-342 

5-67 

23 

14-402 

18-701 

9 

4- 

6-5 

24 

15- 194 

19-597 

10 

4-674 

7-337 

25 

16- 

20-5 

11 

5-369 

6-184 

26 

16-802 

21-401 

12 

6-071 

9-036 

27 

17-606 

22-303 

IS 

6-786 

9-893 

28 

18-421 

23-210 

14 

7-553 

10-756 

29 

19-228 

24-114 

15 

8-254 

11-622 

SO 

20-044 

25-022 

1  In  these  forum!.,  and  in  the  following  table,  the 
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II 
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44 

II 
Ifl 
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02 
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Bottom. 


Mfiaa 

BfcflM 


ma 

25- 

26-667 


3v:H5 

30-030 

BtBM 
8MB] 


33-  432 

34-  293 
3M1M 
36- 

36-  857 

37-  711' 


Mcin- 


25-924 
36-839 


27-  753 

28-  660 

3(Ki 

31-413 


32-338 
33255 

34-  172 

35-  096 
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36-015 

36-  940 

37-  871 


3*790 
39-716 
4P-I>46 
41570 


38-564 
3 1.1- 43  K 
4&2S1 


41-  llJ.i 

42-  016 
42-968 
43771 
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;i 
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an 
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ZZ 
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BB 

Hi 
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BZ 
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57-  790 

58-  687 

BUM 


60-  451 

61-  340 

62209 
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64-  883 

65-  780 

66-  651 
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5S-37f> 


am  i  a 


60-252 


Gl-I9r» 


62- 1  3f. 


ii:t't.i73 


64-012 
64-932 
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7I-.VV3 


7*2 
73441 


68-459 

BBJM 


72-012 
72-915 


75-  325 

76-  284 


77-  229 

78-  169 

79-  112 


1 1-7  19 

75-  603 

76-  51 

77-  370 


78-305 
7LH92 
80-120 
81- 


80-  066 

81- 006 

81- 957 

82-  894 
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The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  of  the 
greatest  use  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  action  of  the 
stream  on  ita  bed  ;  and  we  shall  now  make  some  observa- 
tions on  this  particular. 

Every  kind  of  soil  has  a  certain  velocity  consistent  with 
the  stability  of  the  channel.  A  greater  velocity  would  en- 
J"J2  on  able  the  waters  to  tear  it  up,  and  a  smaller  velocity  would 
permit  the  deposition  of  more  moveable  materials  from 
above.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  the  stability  of  a  river, 
that  the  accelerating  forces  are  so  adjusted  to  the  size  and 
figure  of  its  channel  that  the  current  may  be  in  train  :  it 
must  also  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  tenacity  of  the  channel. 

We  learn  from  observation,  thata  velocity  of  three  inches 
per  second  at  the  bottom  will  just  begin  to  work  upon  fine 
clay  fit  for  pottery,  and  however  firm  and  compact  it  may 
be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Yet  no  beds  are  more  stable  than 
clay  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed  this :  for  the  water 
soon  takes  away  the  impalpable  particles  of  the  superficial 
day,  leaving  the  particles  of  sand  sticking  by  their  lower 
half  in  the  rest  of  the  day,  which  they  now  protect,  making  a 
very  permanent  bottom,  if  the  stream  doc*  not  bring  down 
gravel  or  coarse  sand,  which  will  rub  off  this  very  thin  crust, 
and  allow  another  layer  to  be  worn  off.  A  velocity  of  six 
inches  will  lift  fine  sand ;  eight  inches  will  lift  sand  as 
coarse  as  linseed  j  twelve  inches  will  sweep  along  fine  gra- 
vel ;  twenty-four  inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an 
inch  diameter ;  and  it  requires  three  feet  per  second  at  the 
bottom  to  sweep  along  shivery  angular  stones  of  the  size  of 
an  egg. 
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The  manner  in  which  unwearied  nature  carries  on  some 
of  these  operations  is  curious,  and  deserves  to  be  a  little ' 
noticed.    All  must  recollect  the  narrow  ridges  or  wrinkles  h""T  c*r" 
which  are  left  on  the  sand  by  a  temporary  fresh  or  stream.  ou" 
They  are  observed  to  lie  across  the  stream,  and  each  ridge 
consists  of  a  steep  face  AD,  BF  (fig.  13),  which  looks  down 
the  stream,  and  a  gentler  slope  DB,  FC,  which  connects  this 

Fig.  13. 


with  the  next  ridge.  As  the  stream  comes  over  the  first  steep 
AD,  it  is  directed  almost  perpendicularly  against  the  point  £ 
immediately  below  D,  and  thus  it  gets  hold  of  a  particle  nf 
coarse  sand,  whidi  it  could  not  have  detached  from  the  rest 
had  it  been  moving  parallel  to  the  surface  of  it.  It  easily 
rolls  it  up  the  gentle  slope  KB  ;  arrived  there,  the  particle 
tumbles  over  the  ridge,  and  lies  close  at  the  bottom  of  it  at 
F,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  little  eddy,  which  is  form- 
ed in  the  very  angle;  other  particles  lying  about  £  are 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and,  tumbling  over  the  ridge  B, 
cover  the  first  particle,  and  now  protect  it  effectually  from 
any  farther  disturbance.  The  same  operation  is  going  on 
at  the  bottom  of  each  ridge.  The  brow  or  steep  of  the 
ridge  gradually  advances  down  the  stream,  and  the  whole 
set  change  their  places,  as  represented  by  the  line  adbf ; 
and  after  a  certain  time  the  particle  which  was  deposited  in 
F  is  found  in  an  unprotected  situation,  as  it  was  in  E,  and 
it  now  makes  another  stop  down  the  stream. 

The  Abbe  Bossut  found,  that  when  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  was  just  sufficient  for  lifting  the  sand  (and  a  small 
excess  hindered  the  operation  altogether),  a  ridge  advanced 
about  twenty  feet  in  a  day. 

Since  the  current  carries  off  the  most  moveable  matters 
of  the  channel,  it  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with  the  re- 
maining coarse  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger  stones. 
To  these  are  added  many  which  come  down  the  stream 
while  it  is  more  rapid,  and  also  many  which  roll  in  from  the 
sides  as  the  banks  wear  away.  All  these  form  a  bottom 
much  more  solid  and  immoveable  than  a  bottom  of  the 
medium  soil  would  have  been.  But  this  does  not  always 
maintain  the  channel  in  a  permanent  form,  but  frequently 
occasions  great  changes,  by  obliging  the  current,  in  the 
event  of  any  sudden  fresh  or  swell,  to  enlarge  its  bed,  and 
even  to  change  it  altogether,  by  working  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  since  it  cann.it  work  downwards.  It  is  gene- 
rally from  such  accumulation  of  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  that  rivers  change  their  channels. 

It  remains  to  ascertain,  in  absolute  measures,  the  force 
which  a  current  really  exerts  in  attempting  to  drag  along 
with  it  the  materials  of  its  channel ;  and  which  iriW  pro- 
duce this  effect  unless  resisted  by  the  inertia  of  these  ma- 
terials. It  is  therefore  of  practical  importance  to  know 
this  force. 

Nor  is  it  abstruse  or  difficult.  For  when  a  current  is  in 
train,  the  accelerating  force  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  re- 
sistance, and  is  therefore  its  immediate  measure.  Now  this 
accelerating  force  is  precisely  equal  to  tile  weight  of  the 
body  of  water  in  motion  multiplied  by  the  fraction  which 
expresses  the  slope.  The  mean  depth  being  equal  to  the 
quotient  of  the-  section  divided  by  the  border,  the  section 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mean  depth  multiplied  by  the 
border.  Therefore,  calling  the  border  b,  and  the  mean 
depth  d,  we  luive  the  section  =  db.  The  body  of  water  in 
motion  is  therefore  db*  (because  s  was  the  slant  length  of 
a  part  whose  difference  of  elevation  is  I),  and  the  acccle- 
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iL,  rating  force  is  dbt  X  -,  or  db.  But  if  we  would  only  con- 
sider thU  resistance  as  corresponding  to  an  unit  of  the 
length  of  the  channel,  we  must  divide  the  quantity  db  by  t, 

.». 

And  if  we  would  consider 


and  the 


is  then 


the  resistance  only  for  an  unit  of  the  border,  we  must  divide 
this  expression  by  b;  and  thus  this  resistance  (taking  an  inch 
for  the  unit)  will  be  expressed  for  one  square  inch  of  the 
bed  by  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  which  ha*  a 


inch  for  its  base,  and  j  for  its  height.    And  lastly,  if  E 

be  taken  for  any  given  superficial  extent  of  the  channel  or 
bed,  and  F  the  obstruction,  which  we  consider  as  a  tort  of 

friction,  we  shall  have  F  =  — . 

I 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  in  pounds  the  re- 
sistance or  friction  on  a  square  yard  of  a  channel  whose 
current  is  in  train,  which  is  ten  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep, 
and  has  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  a  mile.  Here  E  is  nine  feet. 
Ten  feet  width  and  four  feet  depth  give  a  section  of  forty 

_     ,  ,40 
feet.    The  border  is  eighteen  feet.    Therefore  d  a  -jg  = 

i  is  6280.  Therefore  the  friction  is  the  weight 
of  water  whose  base  is  nine  feet,  and  height 


of  a 
-j^.  or  nearly 


avoirdupois. 


§  S.  Settlement  of  the  Beds  of  Rivers. 

Simplicity  He  who  looks  with  a  careless  eye  at  a  map  of  the  world, 
a"A  r'tii  "'  a  "P*  10  ^"'der  th*5  rivers  which  ramble  over  its  surface 
the'i-oMduct**  *  cn*nct'n'c*Mcy  disposition  of  the  drainers  which  carry 
of  rivers.  °&  lnc'  waters.  But  it  will  afford  a  most  agreeable  object 
to  a  considerate  and  contemplative  mind  to  take  it  up  in 
this  very  simple  light ;  and,  having  considered  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  drenched  surface  might  have  been  cleared 
of  the  superfluous  waters,  to  attend  particularly  to  the  very 
way  which  nature  has  followed.  In  pursuing  the  troubled 
waters  of  a  mountain  torrent,  or  the  pure  streams  which 
trickle  from  their  bases,  till  he  sees  them  swallowed  up  in 
the  ocean,  and  in  attending  to  the  many  varieties  in  their 
motions,  he  will  be  delighted  with  observing  how  the  simple 
law  sot'  mechanism  are  made  so  fruitful  in  good  consequences, 
both  by  modifying  die  motions  of  the  waters  themselves 
and  also  by  inducing  new  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
fitted  for  re-acting  on  the  waters,  and  producing  those  very 
modifications  of  their  motions  which  render  them  so  bene- 
ficial. The  permanent  beds  of  rivers  arc  by  no  means  for- 
tuitous gutters  hastily  scooped  out  by  dashing  torrents ;  but 
both  they  and  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow  are  the 
patient  but  unceasing  labours  of  nature,  prompted  by  good- 
ness and  directed  by  wisdom. 

Whether  we  trace  a  river  from  the  torrents  which  collect 
the  superfluous  waters  of  heaven,  or  from  the  springs  which 
discharge  what  would  otherwise  be  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual inactivity,  each  feeder  is  but  a  little  rill,  which  could 
not  ramble  far  from  its  scanty  source  among  growing  plants 
and  absorbent  earth,  without  being  sucked  up  and  evapo- 
rated, did  it  not  meet  with  other  rills  in  its  course.  When 
united,  they  form  a  body  of  water  still  inconsiderable,  but 
much  more  able,  by  its  bulk,  to  overcome  the  little  obsta- 
cles to  its  motion  ;  and  the  rivulet  then  moves  with  greater 
■peed,  as  we  have  now  learned.  At  the  same  time,  the  sur- 
face exposed  to  evaporation  and  absorption  is  diminished  by 
the  union  of  the  rills.  Four  equal  rills  have  only  the  sur- 
face of  two  when  united.    Thus  the  portion  which 


arrestment,  and  travels  downward,  is  continually  increas-  Theory 
ing.  This  is  a  happy  adjustment  to  the  other  operations  v— " v— * 
of  nature.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  lower  and  more  valu- 
able countries  would  be  loaded  with  the  passing  waters  in 
addition  to  their  own  surplus  rains,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  would  be  almost  covered  by  the 
drains  of  the  interior  countries.  Hut,  fortunately,  those 
passing  waters  occupy  less  room  as  they  advance,  and  by 
this  wise  employment  of  the  most  simple  means,  not  only 
are  the  superfluous  waters  drained  off  from  our  fertile  fields, 
but  the  drains  themselves  become  an  useful  part  of  the 
country  by  their  magnitude.  They  become  the  habitation 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  fishes,  which  share  the  Creators 
bounty  j  and  they  become  the  means  of  mutual  communi- 
cation of  all  the  blessings  of  cultivated  society.  The  vague 
rambling*  of  the  rivers  scatter  them  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  bring  them  to  every  door.  It  is  not  even  an 
indifferent  circumstance,  that  they  gather  strength  to  cut 
out  deep  beds  for  themselves.  By  this  means  they  cut 
open  many  springs.  Without  this,  the  produce  of  a  heavy 
shower  would  make  a  swamp  which  would  not  dry  up  in 
many  days.  And  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  same  heat 
which  is  necessary  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  useful  plants 
will  produce  a  very  copious  evaporation.  This  must  return 
in  showers  much  too  copious  for  immediate  vegetation,  and 
the  overplus  would  be  destructive.  Is  it  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate  this  adjustment  of  the  great  operations  of  na- 
ture, so  different  from  each  other,  that  if  chance  alone  di- 
rected the  detail,  it  was  almost  an  infinite  odds  that  die 
earth  would  be  uninhabitable  ? 

But  let  us  follow  the  waters  in  their  operations,  and  note  Their  of. 
die  face  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flow.  Attend-  feet  or.  the 
ing  to  the  breadth,  the  depth,  and  the  slope  of  the  valleys,  cPuntrJ™ 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  their  present  situation  is  ex-^™"^. 
tremely  different  from  what  it  was  in  ancient  days;  andj 
that  the  valleys  themselves  are  die  works  of  the  rivers,  or 
at  least  of  waters  which  have  descended  from  the  heights, 
loaded  with  all  the  lighter  matters  which  they  were  able  to 
bring  away  with  them.  The  rivers  now  flow  in  beds  which 
have  a  considerable  permanency  ;  but  this  has  been  die 
work  of  ages.    This  has  given  stability,  both  by  filling  up 
and  smoothing  die  valleys,  and  thus  lessening  die  changing 
causes,  and  also  by  hardening  the  beds  themselves,  which 
are  now  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  and  lined  widi  the 
stones,  gravel,  and  coarser  sand,  out  of  which  all  die  light- 
er matters  have  been  washed  away. 

The  surface  of  the  high  grounds  is  undergoing  a  conti- 
nual change  ;  and  the  ground  on  which  we  now  walk  is  by 
no  means  the  same  which  was  trodden  by  our  remote  an- 
cestors. The  showers  from  heaven  carry  down  into  the 
valleys,  or  sweep  along  by  the  torrents,  a  part  of  the  toil 
which  covers  the  heights  and  steeps.  The  torrents  carry 
this  soil  into  the  brooks,  these  deliver  part  of  it  into  die 
groat  rivers,  and  these  discliarge  this  fertilizing  fat  of  the 
ciirth  into  the  sea,  where  it  is  swallowed  up,  and  for  ever 
lost  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  Thus  the  hillocks  lose 
of  their  height,  the  valleys  are  filled  up,  and  the  moun- 
tains are  laid  bare  and  show  their  naked  precipice*,  which 
formerly  were  covered  over  with  flesh  and  skin,  but  now 
look  like  the  skeleton  of  this  globe.  The  low  countries, 
raised  and  nourished  for  some  time  by  the  substance  of  the 
high  lands,  will  go  in  their  turn  to  be  buried  in  the  ocean  ; 
and  then  the  earth,  reduced  to  a  dreary  flat,  will  become 
an  immense  uninhabitable  mass.  This  catastrophe  is  far 
distant,  because  this  globe  is  in  its  youth,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  certain ;  and  die  united  labours  of  the  human  race 
could  not  long  protract  the  term. 

But,  in  die  mean  time,  we  can  trace  a  beneficent  pur- 
pose, and  a  nice  adjustment  of  seemingly  remote  circum- 
stances. The  grounds  near  the  sources  of  all  our  rivers 
arc  indeed  gradually  stripped  of  dieir  moat  fertile  ingrtdi- 
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But  had  they  retained  them  for  ages,  the  sentient 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  nobler  animals,  with 
man  at  their  head,  would  not  thence  have  derived  much  ad- 
vantage. The  general  laws  of  nature  produce  changes  in 
our  atmosphere  which  must  ever  render  these  great  eleva- 
tions unfruitful.  That  genial  warmth,  which  ia  equally  ne- 
cessary for  the  useful  plant  as  for  the  animal  which  lives  on 
it,  is  confined  to  the  lower  grounds.  The  earth,  which  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Hsemus  could  only  bring  forth  moss  and 
dittany,  when  brought  into  the  gardens  of  Spalatro  pro- 
duced pot-herbs  so  luxuriant,  that  Diocletian  told  his  col- 
league Maximian  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  their  culti- 
vation than  the  Roman  empire  could  confer.  Thus  nature 
not  only  provides  us  manure,  but  conveys  it  to  our  fields. 
She  even  keeps  it  safe  in  store  for  us  tili  it  shall  be  want- 
ed. The  tracts  of  country  which  are  but  newly  inhabited 
by  man,  such  as  great  part  of  America,  and  the  newly-dis- 
covered regions  of  Terra  Australia,  are  still  almost  occupied 
by  marshes  and  lakes,  or  covered  with  impenetrable  forests ; 
and  they  would  remain  long  enough  in  this  state,  if  popu- 
lation, continually  increasing,  did  not  increase  industry,  and 
multiply  the  hands  of  cultivators  along  with  their  necessi- 
ties. The  Author  of  Nature  was  alone  able  to  form  the 
huge  ridges  of  the  mountains,  to  model  the  hillocks  and 
the  valleys,  to  mark  out  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
give  the  first  trace  to  every  rivulet ;  but  has  left  to  man 
the  task  of  draining  his  own  habitation  and  the  fields  which 
are  to  support  him,  because  this  is  a  task  not  beyond  hit 
powers.  It  was  therefore  of  immense  advantage  to  him  that 
those  parts  of  the  globe  into  which  he  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated should  remain  covered  with  lakes,  marshes,  and  forests, 
which  keep  in  store  the  juice  of  the  earth,  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air  and  the  vivifying  warmth  of  the  sun 
would  have  expended  long  ere  now  in  useless  vegetation, 
and  which  the  rains  of  heaven  would  have  swept  into  the 
sea,  had  they  not  been  thus  protected  by  their  situation  or 
their  cover.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  man  to  open  up 
these  mines  of  hoarded  wealth,  and  to  thank  the  Author  of 
all  good,  who  hag  thus  husbanded  them  for  his  use,  and  left 
them  as  a  rightful  heritage  for  those  of  after  days. 

The  earth  had  not  in  the  remote  ages,  as  in  our  day, 
those  great  canals,  those  capacious  voiders,  always  ready  to 
drain  off  the  rain-waters  (of  which  only  part  is  absorbed  by 
the  thirsty  ground)  arid  the  pure  w:aters  of  the  springs 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  rivers  did  not  then  exist, 
or  were  only  torrents,  whose  waters,  confined  by  the  gullcys 
and  glens,  are  searching  for  a  place  to  escape.  Hence  arise 
those  numerous  lakes  in  the  interior  of  gTcat  continents,  of 
which  there  are  still  remarkable  relics  in  North  America, 
which  in  process  of  time  will  disappear,  and  become  cham- 
paign countries.  The  most  remote  from  the  sea,  unable  to 
contain  it*  waters,  finds  an  issue  through  some  gorgo  of  the 
hills,  and  pours  over  its  superfluous  waters  into  a  lower 
ba»it>,  which,  in  its  turn,  discharges  its  contents  into  ano- 
ther, and  the  lost  of  the  chain  delivers  its  waters  by  a  river 
into  the  ocean.  The  communication  was  originally  begun 
by  a  simple  overflowing  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  margin. 
This  made  a  torrent,  which  quickly  deepened  its  bed  ;  and 
this  circumstance  increasing  its  velocity,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  extend  this  deepening  backward  to  the  lake,  and 
draw  off  more  of  its  waters.  The  work  would  go  on  rapid- 
ly at  first,  while  earth  and  small  stones  only  resisted  the  la- 
bours of  nature;  but  these  being  washed  away,  and  the 
channel  hollowed  out  to  the  firm  rock  on  all  sides,  the  ope- 
ration must  go  on  very  slowly,  till  the  immense  cascade 
shall  undermine  what  it  cannot  break  off,  and  then  a  new- 
discharge  will  commence,  and  a  quantity  of  flat  ground  will 
emerge  all  round  the  lake.  The  torrent,  in  the  mean  time, 
makes  its  way  down  the  country,  and  digs  a  canal,  which 
may  be  called  the  first  sketch  of  a  river,  which  will  deepen 
and  widen  its  bed  continually.  The  water  of  several  basins 


united,  and  running  together  in  a  great  body,  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  we  have  established,  have  a"" 
much  greater  velocity,  with  the  same  slope,  than  those  of  the 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent  j  and  the  sum  of 
all  united  in  the  basin  next  the  sea,  after  having 
through  its  natural  mound,  will  make  a  ] 
which  w  ill  dig  for  itself  a  bed  so  much  the 
as  it  has  more  slope  and  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

The  formation  of  the  first  valleye,  by  cutting  open  many 
springs  which  were  formerly  concealed  under  ground,  will, 
add  to  the  mass  of  running  waters,  and  contribute  to  drain 
off  the  waters  of  these  basins.  In  course  of  time  many  of 
them  will  disappear,  and  flat  valleys  among  the  mountains 

it  is  to  be  expected  that  those  streams  will  most  de 
their  channels  which  in  their  approach  to  the  sea 
into  their  bed  the  greatest  quantities  of  rain 
waters,  and  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  continent  they 
will  deepen  their  channels  less.  In  these  last  situations 
the  natural  slope  of  the  fields  cause*  the  rain-water,  rills. 


and  the  little  rivulets  from  the  springs,  to  seek 
to  the  rivers.  The  ground  can  sink  only  by  the 
of  the  hills  and  high  grounds  ;  and  this  must  proceed  witi 
extreme  slowness,  because  it  is  only  the  gentle  though  in- 
cessant work  of  the  rains  and  springs.  But  the  rivers,  in- 
creasing in  bulk  and  strength,  and  of  necessity  flowing  over 
every  thing,  form  to  themselves  capacious  beds  in  a  more 
yielding  soil,  and  dig  them  even  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  beds  of  rivers  by  no  means  form  themselves  in  one  Beds  of 
inclined  plane.  If  we  should  suppose  a  canal  AB  (fig.  14)  "vers  not 
perfectly  straight  and  horizontal  at  fcrawd  m 

B,  where  it  joins  with  the  sea,  this  Fig.  14.  cTpko*.11* 

canal  would  really  be  an  inclined 
channel  of  greater  and  greater  slope, 
as  it  is  farther  from  B.  This  is  evi- 
dent ;  because  gravity  is  directed  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the 
angle  CAB  contained  between  the 
channel  and  the  plumb-line  at  A  is 
smaller  than  the  similar  angle  CDB ; 
and  consequently  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  great- 
er in  A  than  in  D.  Such  a  canal,  therefore,  would  make 
the  bed  of  a  river;  and  some  have  thought  that  this  was 
the  real  form  of  nature's  work;  but  the  supposition  is  a 
whim,  and  it  is  false.  No  river  has  a  slope  at  all  approach- 
ing to  this.  It  would  be  eight  inches  declivity  in  the 
mile  next  the  ocean,  twenty-four  inches  in  the  second 
mile,  forty  inches  in  the  third,  and  so  on  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  (for  the  whole  elevation)  of  the  distances  from  the 
sea.  Such  a  river  would  quickly  tear  up  its  bed  in  the 
mountains  (w  ere  there  any  grounds  high  enough  to  receive 
it),  and,  except  its  first  cascade,  would  soon  acquire  a  more 
gentle  slope.  But  the  fact  is,  and  it  is  the  result  of  the  im- 
prescriptible laws  of  nature,  that  the  continued  track  of  a 
river  is  a  succession  of  inclined  channels,  whose  slope  dimi- 
nishes by  steps  as  the  river  approaches  to  the  sea.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  this  results  from  the  natural  slope 
of  the  countries  through  which  it  flows,  which  we  observe 
to  increase  in  declivity  as  we  go  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
continent.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  equilibrium  at  which 
nature  aims  in  all  her  operations  would  still  produce  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  slope  of  rivers.  Without  it  they 
could  not  be  in  a  permanent  train. 

That  we  may  more  easily  form  a  notion  of  the  manner  in  How  the 
which  the  permanent  course  of  a  river  is  established,  let  uspermanet.t 
suppose  a  stream  or  rivulet  s  a  (fig.  15)  far  up  the  country, ™ur**. ul  * 
makes  its  way  through  a  soil  perfectly  uniform  to  the  »ca*  t«bluli«ir* 
taking  the  course  sabedef,  and  receiving  the  jiermanent 
addition!  of  the  stream  g  a,  h  b,  i  e,  kd,  I  r,  and  that  its  ve- 
loci'y  and  slope  in  all  its  parts  are  so  suited  to  the  tenacity 
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of  the  toil  and  magnitude  of  its  section,  that  neither  do  its 
water*  during  the  annual  freshes  toar  up  its  banks  or  deepen 
its  bed,  nor  do  they  bring  down  from  the  high  land 
rials  which  they  deposit  in  the  channel  in  times  of 
ty.    Such  a  river  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  bo 


pern 
Let  us  call 


Telocity.  Such  a  river  may 
stale,  to  be  in  conservation,  or  to  have  stability. 
this  state  of  a  river  its  recimen,  denoting  by  the  word  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream  to  the  tena- 
city of  the  channel.  The  velocity  of  its  regimen  must  be 
the  same  throughout,  because  it  is  this  which  regulates  its 
action  on  the  bottom,  which  is  the  same  from  its  head  to 
the  sea.  That  its  bed  may  have  stability,  the  mean  velo- 
city of  the  current  must  be  constant,  notwithstanding  the 
inequality  of  discharge  through  its  different  sections  by  the 
hrooks  which  it  receives  in  its  course,  and  notwithstanding 
the  augmentation  of  its  section  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  this  exact  regimen  to  com- 
mence at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  working  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  river,  in  concert  with  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  which  always  keep  within  the  same  limits,  and  make 
the  ultimate  level  invariable.  This  working  will  begin  to 
dig  the  bed,  giving  it  as  little  breadth  as  possible  :  for  this 
working  consists  chiefly  in  the  efforts  of  falls  and  rapid 
streams,  which  arise  of  themselves  in  every  channel  which 
has  too  much  slope.  The  bottom  deepens  and  the  sides 
remain  very  steep,  till  they  are  undermined  and  crumbled 
down  ;  and  being  then  diluted  in  the  water,  they  are  car- 
ried down  the  stream  and  deposited  where  the  ocean  checks 
its  speed.  The  banks  crumble  down  anew,  the  valley  or  hol- 
low Ibrms ;  but  the  section,  always  confined  to  its  bottom, 
cannot  acquire  a  great  breadth,  and  it  retains  a  good  deal  of 
the  form  of  the  trapezium  formerly  mentioned.  In  this  man- 
ner does  the  regimen  begin  to  be  established  from/* to  e. 

With  respect  to  the  next  part  d  e,  the  discharge  or  pro- 
duce is  diminished  by  the  want  of  the  brook  /  e.  It  must 
take  a  similar  form,  but  iu  area  will  be  diminished,  in  order 
that  iu  velocity  may  be  the  same  ;  and  its  mean  depth  d 
being  less  than  in  the  portion  e /below,  the  slope  must  be 
greater.  Without  these  conditions  we  could  not  have  the 
uniform  velocity,  which  the  assumed  permanency  in  an  uni- 
form soil  naturally  supposes.  Reasoning  after  the  same  man- 
ner for  all  the  portions  e  d,  b  c,  a  b,  s  a,  we  see  that  the  regi- 
men will  be  successively  established  in  them,  and  that  the 
slope  necessary  for  this  purpose  will  be  greater  as  we  ap- 
proach the  river  head.  The  vertical  section  or  profile  of  the 
course  of  the  river  sabedef  will  therefore  resemble  the 
line  SABCDEF  which  is  sketched  above,  having  its  dif- 


XL 


ferent  part*  variously  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line  HF 

Such  is  the  process  " 
river  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 


of  nature  to  be  observed  in  every 
It  long  appeared  a  kind 
of  puzzle  to  the  theorists ;  and  it  was  this  observation  of  the 
increasing,  or  at  least  this  continued  velocity  with  smaller 
slope,  as  the  rivers  increased  by  the  addition  of  their  tri- 
butary streams,  which  caused  Guglielmini  to  have  recourse 
to  his  new  principle,  the  energy  of  deep  waters.  We  have 
now  seen  in  what  this  energy  consists.  It  is  only  a  greater 
quantity  of  motion  remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  stream 
of  water  after  a  quantity  has  been  retarded  by  the  sides  and 
bottom ;  and  we  sec  clearly,  that  since  the  addition  of  a 


new  and  perhaps  an  equal  stream  does  not  occupy  a  bed  of  Thevrr. 
double  surface,  the  proportion  of  the  retardations  to  the v 
remaining  motion  must  continually  diminish  as  a  river  in- 
creases by  the  addition  of  new  streams.  If  therefore  the 
slope  were  not  diminished,  the  regimen  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  river  would  dig  up  its  channel.  We  have  a  full 
confirmation  of  this  in  the  many  works  which  have  been 
executed  on  the  Po,  which  runs  with  rapidity  through  a 
rich  and  yielding  soil.  About  the  year  IGUO  the  waters  of 
the  Panaro,  a  very  considerable  river,  were  added  to  the 
Po  Grande ;  and  although  it  brings  along  with  it  in  its 
freshes  a  vast  quantity  of  sand  and  mud,  it  has  greatly  deep- 
ened the  whole  Tronco  di  Venezia  from  the  confluence  to 
the  sea.  This  point  was  clearly  ascertained  by  Manfredi 
about  the  year  IttO,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  ad- 
jacent were  alarmed  by  the  project  of  bringing  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Rheno,  which  then  ran  through  the  Ferrarese. 
Their  fears  were  overcome,  and  the  Po  Grande  continues 
to  deepen  its  channel  every  day,  with  a  prodigious  advan- 
tage to  the  navigations ;  and  there  arc  several  extensive 
marshes  which  now  drain  off  by  it,  after  having  been  for 
ages  under  water :  and  it  is  to  be  particularly  remarked, 
that  the  Rheno  is  the  foulest  river  in  iu  freshes  of  any  in 
that  country.  We  insert  this  remark,  because  it  may  be  of 
great  practical  utility,  as  pointing  out  a  method  of  preserv- 
ing and  even  improving  the  depth  of  rivers  or  drains  in  flat 
countries,  which  is  not  obvious,  but  rather  appears  impro- 
per ;  but  it  is  strictly  conformable  to  a  true  theory,  and  to 
the  operations  of  nature,  which  never  fails  to  adjust  every 
thing  so  as  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium.  Whatever  the 
declivity  of  the  country  may  have  been  originally,  the  re- 
gimen begins  to  be  settled  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  slopes  are  diminished  in  succession  as  we  recede  from 
the< 


it  The  original  slopes  inland  may  have  been  much 
greater ;  but  they  will  (when  busy  nature  lias  completed 
her  work )  be  left  somewhat,  and  only  so  much  greater,  that 
the  velocity  may  be  the  same  notwithstanding'  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  section  and  mean  depth. 

Freshes  will  disturb  this  methodical  progress  relative  F.fT.rU  of 
only  to  the  successive  permanent  additions  t  but  their  cf-f" 
fecu  chiefly  accelerate  the  decjiening  of  the  bed,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  slope,  by  augmenting  the  velocity  during 
their  continuance,  but  when  the  regimen  of  the  perma- 
nent additions  is  once  established,  the  freshes  tend  chiefly 
to  widen  the  bed,  without  greatly  deepening  it :  for  the 
aquatic  plants,  which  have  been  growing  and  thriving  du- 
ring the  peaceable  state  of  the  river,  are  now  laid  along, 
but  not  swept  away,  by  the  freshes,  and  protect  the  bottom 
from  their  attacks  ;  and  the  stones  and  gravel,  which  must 
liave  been  left  bare  in  a  course  of  years,  working  on  the 
soil,  will  also  collect  in  the  bottom,  and  greatly  augment  iu 
power  of  resisUnce ;  and  even  if  the  floods  should  have 
deepened  the  bottom  some  small  matter,  some  mud  will  be 
deposited  as  the  velocity  of  the  freshes  diminishes,  and  this 
will  remain  till  the  next  flood. 

We  have  supposed  the  soil  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
course  ;  this  seldom  happens  ;  therefore  the  circumstances 
which  insure  permanency,  or  the  regimen  of  a  river,  may 
be  very  different  in  iu  different  parts  and  in  different  rivers. 
We  may  say  in  general,  that  the  farther  that  the  regimen 
has  advanced  up  the  stream  in  any  river,  the  more  slowly 
will  it  convey  iu  waters  to  the  sea. 

There  are  some  general  circumstances  in  the  motion  of 
rivers  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  just  now,  that 
they  may  not  interrupt  our  more  minute  examination  tf 
their  mechanism ;  and  their  explanations  will  then  occur  of 
themselves  as  corollaries  of  the  propositions  which  we  shall 
to  demonstrate. 


In  a  valley  of  small  width  the  river  always  occupies  the 
lowest  part  of  it }  and  it  is  observed,  that  this  is  seldom  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  is  nearest  to  that  side  on  which 
the  slope  from  the  higher  grounds  is  steepest,  and  this  with- 
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Theory,  out  regard  to  tbe  line  of  It*  course.    The  river  generally 
■v-""'  adheres  to  the  steepest  hills,  whether  they  advance  into  the 
In  narrow  p|am  or  retirG  from  it.    This  general  feature  may  be  ob- 
•  ■•     served  over  the  whole  globe.    It  it  divided  into  compart* 
menu  by  great  range*  of  mountain* ;  and  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  great  rivers  hold  their  course  not  very  far  from 
them,  and  that  their  chief  feeders  come  from  the  other  side. 
In  every  compartment  there  is  a  swell  of  the  low  country 
at  a  distance  from  the  bounding  ridge  of  mountains ;  and 
on  the  summit  of  this  swell  the  principal  feeders  of  the  great 
river  have  their  sources. 

The  name  valley  is  given  with  less  propriety  to  these  im- 
mense regions,  and  is  more  applicable  to  tracts  of  cham- 
~gn  land  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  view.  Even 
we  may  observe  a  resemblance.  It  is  not  always  in 
the  very  lowest  part  of  this  valley  that  the  river  has  it*  bed  : 
although  the  water*  of  the  river  flow  in  a  channel  below  it* 
immediate  banks,  these  banks  are  frequently  higher  than 
the  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hilU.  This  is  very  distinctly 
seen  in  Lower  Egypt,  by  mean*  of  the  canals  which  are 
carried  backward  from  the  Nile  for  accelerating  it*  fertiliz- 
ing' inundation*.  When  the  calUhes  are  opened  to  admit 
the  waters,  it  is  always  observed  that  the  district*  most  re- 
mote are  the  first  covered,  and  it  is  several  days  before  the 
immediately  adjoining  field*  partake  of  the  blessing.  This 
is  a  consequence  of  that  general  opinion  of  nature  by  which 
the  valleys  are  formed.  The  river  in  it*  flood*  i*  loaded 
with  mud,  which  it  retain*  as  long  as  it  rolls  rapidly  along 
its  limited  bed,  tumbling  its  waters  over  and  over,  and  tak- 
ing up  in  every  spot  as  much  as  it  deposits :  but  as  soon  as 
it  overflows  it*  bank*,  the  very  enlargement  of  its  section 
diminishes  the  velocity  of  the  water ;  and  it  may  be  observ- 
ed still  running  in  the  track  of  it*  bed  with  great  velocity, 
while  the  waters  on  each  side  are  stagnant  at  a  very  small 
distance:  therefore  the  water,  on  getting  over  the  banks,  must 
deposit  the  heaviest,  the  firmest,  and  even  the  greatest  part 
of  its  burden,  and  must  become  gradually  clearer  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  hill*.  Thus  a  gentle  slope  is  given  to  the  val- 
ley in  a  direction  which  i*  the  reverse  of  what  one  would 
expect-  It  is,  however,  almost  always  the  case  in  wide  val- 
leys, especially  if  the  great  river  come*  through  a  soft  coun- 
try. 1  he  banks  of  the  brook*  and  ditches  are  observed  to 
be  deeper  as  they  approach  the  river,  and  the  merely  super- 
ficial drains  run  backwards  from  it. 
Tk«  bti  We  have  already  observed  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
of  men  is  bed  of  a  river,  in  it*  approach  to  the  sea,  is  not  in  propor- 
OTtruT  t'on  to  ^e  mcreMe  °f  water*-  This  would  be  the  case 
K,  even  if  the  velocity  continued  the  same;  and,  therefore, 
since  the  velocity  increases  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
energy  of  a  large  body  of  water,  which  we  now  understand 
distinctly,  a  still  smaller  bed  is  sufficient  for  conveying  all 
the  water  to  the  sea. 
This  general  law  is  broken,  however,  in  the  immediate 
tfi°?  ,  neighbourhood  of  the  sea ;  because  in  this  situation  the  V*> 
U^tiiiM  'oc''y  °f  ^e  wa,er  1*  checked  by  the  passing  flood-tides  of 
of  tbe 


lb*  wiitr 


the  ocean.  As  the  whole  water*  must  still  be  discharged, 
they  require  a  larger  bed,  and  the  enlargement  will  be 
chiefly  in  width.  The  sand  and  mud  arc  deposited  when 
the  motion  is  retarded.  The  depth  of  the  mouth  of  the 
channel  i*  therefore  diminished.  It  must  therefore  become 
wider.  If  thi*  be  done  on  a  coast  exposed  to  the  force  of 
a  regular  tide,  which  carrie*  the  waters  of  the  ocean  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  this  regular  enlargement  of  the 
mouth  will  be  the  only  consequence,  and  it  will  generally 
widen  till  it  washes  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  hills  ;  but  if 
there  be  no  tide  in  the  sea,  or  a  tide  which  docs  not  set 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  sands  must  be  deposited 
st  the  sides  of  the  opening,  and  become  additions  to  the 
shore,  lengthening  the  mouth  of  die  channel.  In  litis  shel- 
tered situation,  every  trivial  circumstance  will  cause  the  cannot  be  ascribed  to"  the  subsiding  of  the  ancient  city, 
river  to  work  more  on  particular  jwiru  of  the  bottom,  and   This  would  be  irregular,  and  greatest  among  the  hea 


deepen  the  channel  there.  This  keeps  the  mud  suspended  Tbemv. 
in  such  parts  of  the  channel,  and  it  is  not  deposited  till  the  ' — 
streom  has  shot  farther  out  into  the  sea.  It  is  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  those  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  and  in- 
crease* the  velocity  in  them,  and  thus  still  fardiur  protracts 
the  deposition.  Rivers  so  situated  will  not  only  lengthen 
their  channels,  but  will  divide  them,  and  produce  islands  at 
their  mouths.  A  bush,  a  tree  torn  up  by  die  roots  by  a 
mountain  torrent,  and  floated  down  the  stream,  will  thus 
inevitably  produce  an  island ;  and  river*  in  which  diis  i* 
common  will  be  continually  shifting  their  mouth*.  The 
Mississippi  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  thi*.  It  has  a 
long  course  through  a  rich  soil,  and  disembogues  itself  into 
the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  a  place  where  there  it  no  patting 
tide,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  hours  of  high  water 
in  different  place*.  No  river  that  we  know  carrie*  down 
its  stream  such  numbers  of  rooted-up  trees ;  they  frequently 
interrupt  the  navigation,  and  render  it  always  dangerous  in 
the  night-dme.  This  river  is  so  beset  with  flats  and  shitt- 
ing sands  at  its  mouth,  that  the  most  experienced  plots  are 
puzzled  ;  and  it  has  protruded  its  channel  above  titty  mile* 
in  the  short  period  that  we  have  known  it.  The  discharge 
of  the  Danube  is  very  similar :  so  is  that  of  the  Nile,  for 
it  is  discharged  into  a  stdl  corner  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
may  now  be  said  to  have  acquired  considerable  permanen- 
cy ;  but  much  of  thi*  is  owing  to  human  industry,  which 
strips  it  as  much  as  possible  of  its  subcideable  matter.  The 
Ganges,  too,  is  in  a  situation  pretty  similar,  and  exhibits 
similar  phenomena.  The  Maragnon  might  be  noticed  as 
an  exception  ;  but  it  is  not  an  exception.  It  has  flowed 
very  far  in  a  level  bed,  and  it*  waters  come  pretty  clear  to 
Para ;  but,  besides,  there  is  a  strong  transverse  tide,  or  ra- 
ther current,  at  its  mouth,  setting  to  the  south-east  both 
during  flood  and  ebb.  The  mouth  of  the  Po  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  any  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  and 
exhibit*  appearances  extremely  singular.  Its  discharge  is 
into  a  sequestered  corner  of  tbe  Adriatic.  Though  there 
be  a  more  remarkable  tide  in  this  gulf  than  in  any  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  is  still  but  trifling,  and  it  either  sets 
directly  in  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  retires  straight 
away  from  it.  The  river  has  many  mouth*,  and  they  shift 
prodigiously.  There  has  been  a  general  increase  of  the 
land  very  remarkable.  The  marine*  where  Venice  now 
stands  were  in  the  Augustan  age  everywhere  penetrable 
by  the  fishing-boats,  and  in  die  fifth  century  could  only 
bear  a  few  miserable  hut* ;  now  diey  are  covered  with  crowd* 
of  stately  building*.  Ravenna,  situated  on  the  southern- 
most mouth  of  the  Po,  was,  in  the  Augustan  age,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  swamp,  and  the  road  to  it  wa»  along  the  top 
of  an  artificial  mound,  made  by  Augustus  at  an  immense 
expense.  It  was,  however,  a  fine  city,  containing  extensive 
docks,  arsenals,  and  other  massy  buddings,  being  the  great 
military  port  of  the  empire,  where  Augustus  laid  up  his 
great  ships  of  war.  In  the  Gothic  time*  it  became  almost 
the  capital  of  the  western  empire,  and  was  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment and  of  luxury.  It  must  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  every  accommodation  of  opulence,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  of  it*  having  paved  streets,  wharfs,  Stc  ;  so  that  its 
wealthy  inhabitant*  were  at  least  walking  dry  footed  from 
house  to  house.  But  now  it  is  an  Italian  mile  from  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  with  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields, 
and  is  accessible  in  every  direction.  All  thi*  must  have 
been  formed  by  depositions  from  the  Po,  flowing  through 
Lombard)'  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  Alps,  which  were 
here  arrested  by  the  reeds  and  bulrushes  of  the  marsh. 
These  things  are  in  common  course ;  but  when  wells  are 
dug,  we  come  to  the  pavement*  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
these  pavements  are  all  on  one  exact  level,  and  they  arr 
ight  Jiet  below  the  surface  of  the  tea  at  tow  water.  This 
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and  which  roll  along  the  greatest  bodies  of  water :  tuch  are 
the  Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube.  The  smaller  river*  con- 
tinue more  devious  in  their  progress,  till  they  approach  the 
sen,  and  have  gathered  strength  from  all  their  tributary 


tbe  utream, 
and  the 
cause  of  it 


Every  thing  aims  at  on  equilibrium,  and  this  direct*  even  What  ns- 
the  rambling  of  river*.    It  is  of  importance  to  understand  tunr  left  far 
force  of  a  river  and  the  i 


taxn  toper. 
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buildings.    The  tomb  of  Theodoric  remains,  and  the  pave-  in  supplying  Ine  waste  of  incessant  evaporation.    But  as  Theory, 
ment  round  it  is  on  a  level  with  all  the  others.    The  lower   things  are,  the  rains  are  kept  slowly  trickling  along  the 
story  is  always  full  of  water  ;  so  is  the  lower  story  of  the   sloping  sides  of  our  hills  and  steeps,  winding  round 
cathedral  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  ornaments  of  both   clod,  nay,  every  plant,  which  lengthens  their  course, 
these  buildings  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  were  for-  nishes  their  slope,  checks  their  speed,  and  thus 
merly  dry  ;  and  such  a  building  as  the  cathedral  could  not  them  from  quickly  brushing  off  from  every  part  of" the 
sink  without  crumbling  into  pieces.  face  the  lightest  and  best  of  the  soil.    The  fattest  of  our 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  account  for  all  this.  The  de-  holm  lands  would  be  too  steep,  and  the  rivers  would  shoot 
position*  of  the  Po  and  other  rivers  must  raise  the  ground ;  along  through  our  finest  meadows,  hurrying  every  thing 
and  yet  the  rivers  must  still  flow  over  all.  We  must  con-  away  with  them,  and  would  be  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
clude that  the  surface  of  the  Adriatic  is  by  no  means  level,  land  conveyance,  if  the  inequalities  of  soil  did  not  make 
and  that  it  slope*  like  a  river  from  the  Lagoon  of  Venice  them  change  this  headlong  course  for  the  more  beautiful 
to  the  eastward.  In  all  probability  it  even  slopes  consider-  meanders  which  we  observe  in  the  course  of  the  small  rivers 
ably  outwards  from  the  shore.  This  will  not  hinder  the  al-  winding  through  our  meadow*.  Those  rivers  are  in  gene- 
t emotions  of  ebb  and  flow  tide,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  ral  the  straighteet  in  their  course  which  arc  the  most  rapid, 
place.  The  whole  shores  of  this  gulf  exhibit  most  uncom- 
mon appearances. 

The  last  general  observation  which  we  shall  make  in 
this  place  is,  that  the  surface  of  a  river  is  not  flat,  consider- 
ed athwart  the  stream,  but  convex  ;  this  is  owing  to  its  mo- 
tion. Suppose  a  canal  of  stagnant  water ;  its  surface  would 
be  a  perfect  level.  But  suppose  it  possible,  by  any  means, 
to  give  the  middle  waters  a  motion  in  the  direction  of  its 

length,  they  must  drag  along  with  them  the  waters  imme-  which  the  soil  opposes  to  those  deviations  from  a  rectilineal 
diately  contiguous.  These  will  move  less  swiftly,  and  will  course ;  for  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  general  pro- 
in  like  manner  drag  the  waters  without  them ;  and  thus  the  cedure  of  nature  may  be  inconsistent  with  our  local  pur- 
water  at  the  sides  being  abstracted,  the  depth  must  be  less,  poses.  Man  was  set  down  on  this  globe,  and  the  task  of 
and  the  general  surface  must  be  convex  across.  The  fact  cultivating  it  was  given  him  by  nature,  and  his  chief  enjoy- 
in  a  running  stream  is  similar  to  this;  the  side  waters  are  ment  seems  to  be  to  struggle  with  the  elements.  He  must 
withheld  by  the  sides,  and  every  filament  is  moving  more  not  find  things  to  his  mind,  but  he  must  mould  them  to  his 
slowly  than  the  one  next  it  towards  the  middle  of  the  river,  own  fancy.  Yet  even  this  seeming  anomaly  is  one  of  na- 
but  (aster  than  the  adjoining  filament  on  the  land  side,  ture's  most  beneficent  laws ;  and  his  exertions  must  still 
This  alone  must  produce  a  convexity  of  surface.  But  be-  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  general  train  of  the  opera- 
sides  this,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  pressure  of  a  running  tions  of  mechanical  nature ;  and  when  we  have  any  work 
stream  is  diminished  by  its  motion,  and  the  diminution  is  to  undertake  relative  to  the  course  of  rivers,  we  must  be 
proportional  to  the  height  which  would  produce  the  velocity  careful  not  to  thwart  their  general  rules,  otherwise  wc  shall 
with  which  it  is  gliding  past  the  adjoining  filament.  This  sooner  or  later  be  punished  for  their  infraction.  Things 
convexity  must  in  all  cases  be  very  small.  Few  rivers  have  will  be  brought  back  to  their  former  state,  if  our  operations 
the  velocity  nearly  equal  to  eight  feet  per  second,  and  this  are  inconsistent  with  that  equilibrium  which  is  constantly 
require*  a  height  of  one  foot  only.  An  author  quoted  by  aimed  at,  or  some  new  state  of  things  which  is  equivalent 
M.  Button  says,  that  he  has  observed  nn  the  river  Aveiron  will  soon  be  induced.  If  a  well-regulated  river  ha*  been 
an  elevation  of  three  feet  in  the  middle  during  floods;  but  improperly  deepened  in  some  place  to  answer  some  parti- 
>  observation.  cular  purpose  of  our  own,  or  if  its  breadth  has  been  impro- 

perly augmented,  we  shall  soon  see  a  deposition  of  mud 
or  sand  choke  up  our  fancied  improvement* ;  because,  as 
we  have  enlarged  the  section  without  increasing  the  slope 
or  the  supply,  the  velocity  must  diminish,  and  floating 
matters  must  be  deposited. 

It  is  true,  we  frequently  see  permanent  channels  where 
the  forms  arc  extremely  different  from  that  which  the 
waters  would  dig  for  themselves  in  an  uniform  soil,  and 
which  approaches  a  good  deal  to  the  trapezium  described 
formerly.  Wc  »cc  a  greater  breadth  frequently  compen- 
sate fur  a  want  of  depth  ;  but  all  such  deviations  arc  a  sort 
of  constraint,  or  rather  are  indications  of  inequality  of  soil. 
Such  irregular  forms  are  the  works  of  nature ;  and  if  they 
are  permanent,  the  equilibrium  is  obtained.  Commonly 
the  bottom  is  harder  than  the  sides,  consisting  of  the  coarsest 
of  the  sand  and  of  gravel ;  and  therefore  the  necessary  sec- 
tion can  be  obtained  only  by  increasing  the  width.  Wc 
are  accustomed  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  appearances  which 
prognosticate  mischief,  and  wc  interpret  the  appearances 
of  a  permanent  bed  in  the  same  way,  and  frequently  form 
very  false  judgments.  When  we  see  one  bank  low  and 
flat,  and  the  other  high  and  abrupt,  we  suppose  that  the 
waters  arc  passing  along  the  first  in  peace,  aria  with  a  gentle 
stream,  but  that  they  are  rapid  on  tbe  other  side,  and  are 
tearing  away  the  bank ;  but  it  is  just  the  contrary.  The 
bed  being  permanent,  things  arc  in  cquilibrio,  and  each 
bank  i*  of  a  form  just  competent  to  that  equilibrium.  If 
the  soil  on  both  side*  be  uniform,  the  stream  is  i 


§  4.  Of  the  Windingi  of  Hirers. 

Rivers  are  seldom  straight  in  their  course.  Formed  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  they  are  accommodated  to  every  change 
'of  circumstance.  They  wind  around  whst  they  cannot  get 
over,  and  work  their  way  to  either  side  according  as  the 
resistance  of  the  opposite  bank  makes  a  straight  course 
more  difficult;  and  this  seemingly  fortuitous  rambling  dis- 
tributes them  more  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  a  country, 
and  makes  them  everywhere  more  at  hand,  to  receive  the 
numberless  rills  and  rivulets  which  collect  the  waters  of  our 
springs  and  the  superfluities  of  otir  showers,  and  to  comfort 
our  habitation*  with  the  many  advantage*  which  cultivation 
and  society  can  derive  from  their  presence-  In  their  feeble 
beginning*  the  smallest  inequality  of  slope  or  consistency 
is  enough  to  turn  them  aside  and  make  them  ramble  through 
every  held,  giving  drink  to  our  herd*  and  fertility  to  our 
soil.  The  more  we  follow  nature  into  the  minutisE  of  her 
0| Mirations,  the  more  must  we  admire  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  her  resources,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  means 
by  which  she  produces  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
eff  ects.  By  thus  twisting  the  course  of  our  rivers  into  ten 
tliousind  shapes,  she  keeps  them  long  amidst  our  fields,  and 
thus  compensates  for  the  declivity  of  the  surface,  which 
«ould  otherwise  tumble  them  with  great  rapidity  into  the 
ocean,  loaded  with  the  best  and  richest  of  our  soil.  With- 
out Una,  the  shower*  of  heaven  would  have  little 
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the  bank  is  low  and  flat,  for  In  no  other 
it  withstand  the  action  of  the  stream ;  and  it 
away  till  its  flatness  compensates  for  the 
of  the  stream.    The  stream  on  the  other  side 
be  more  gentle,  otherwise  the  bank  could  not  remain 
In  short,  in  a  state  of  permanency,  the  velocity  of 


T25 


am  and  form  of  the  bank  are  just  suited  to  each 
It  is  quite  otherwise  before  the  river  has  acquired 


therefore  of  the  general  features 
of  rivers  which  have  settled  their  regimen,  is  of  use  for  in- 
their  internal  motions,  and  directing 


Nccnsltv 
nfsltWd- 

.t>j»  to  na  -  forming  us  concerning  ( 

ruktinff"  "*  ,0  tnc  most  effectual  methods  of  regulating  their  course, 
fw  courw  We  have  already  said  that  perpendicular  brims  are  in- 
consistent with  stability.  A  semicircular  section  is  the  form 
which  would  produce  the  quickest  train  of  a  river  whose 
expense  and  slope  arc  given  ;  but  the  banks  at  B  and  D 
(fig.  16)  would  crumble  in, 
and  lie  at  the  bottom,  where  Fig.  16. 

their  horizontal  surface  would 
secure  them  from  farther 
change.  The  bed  will  ac- 
quire the  form  GcF,  of  equal 
section,  but  greater  width, 
and  with  brims  less  shelving. 

The  proportion  of  the  velocities  at  A  and  c  may  be  the 
same  with  that  of  the  velocities  at  A  and  C ;  but  the  velo- 
city at  G  and  F  will  be  less  than  it  was  formerly  at  B,  C, 
or  D ;  and  the  velocity  in  any  intermediate  point  E,  being 
somewhat  between  those  at  F  and  e,  must  be  less  than  it 
was  in  any  intermediate  point  of  the  semicircular  bed.  The 
velocities  will  therefore  decrease  along  the  border  from  c 
towards  G  and  F,  and  the  steepness  of  the  border  will  aug- 
ment at  the  same  time,  till,  in  every  point  of  the  new  bor- 
der GrF,  these  two  circumstances  will  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  necessary  equilibrium  is  established. 

The  same  thing  must  happen  in  our  trapezium.  The 
slope  of  the  brims  may  be  exact,  and  will  be  retained ;  it 
will,  however,  be  too  great  anywhere  below,  where  the 
velocity  is  greater,  and  the  sidesv.il!  be  worn  away  till  the 
banks  are  undermined  and  crumble  down,  and  the  river 
will  maintain  its  section  by  increasing  its  width.  In  short, 
no  border  made  up  of  straight  lines  is  consistent  with  that 
gradation  of  velocity  which  will  take  place  whenever  we  de- 
part from  a  semicircular  form.  And  we  accordingly  see, 
that  in  all  natural  channels  the  section  has  a  curvilineal 
border,  with  the  slope  increasing  gradually  from  the  bottom 
to  the  brim. 

These  observations  will  enable  us  to  understand  how 
nature  operates  when  the  inequality  of  surface  or  of  tena- 
city obliges  the  current  to  change  its  direction,  and  the 
river  forms  an  elbow. 

Supposing  always  that  the  discharge  continues  the  same, 
*Kta*rj  and  that  the  mean  velocity  is  either  preserved  or  restored, 
t* '  I"-  the  following  conditions  are  necessary  for  a  permanent 
"J*"11  ""regimen. 

1 .  The  depth  of  water  must  be  greater  in  the  elbow  than 
anywhere  else. 

2.  The  main  stream,  after  having  struck  the  concave 
bank,  must  be  reflected  in  an  equal  angle,  and  must  thcn.be 
n  the  direction  of  the  next  reach  of  the  river. 

3.  The  angle  of  incidence  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
tenacity  of  the  soil. 

4.  There  must  be  in  the  elbow  an  Increase  of  slope,  or  of 
head  of  water,  capable  of  overcoming  the  resistance  occa- 
sioned by  the  elbow. 

Itraoo.       The  reasonableness,  at  least,  of  these  conditions  will  ap- 
■  of  pear  from  the  following  considerations. 
t"B*     1.  It  is  certain  that  force  is  expended  in  producing  this 
liange  of  direction  in  a  channel  which  bv  1  Opposition  di- 
limshes  the  current.    The  diminution  arising  from  any 
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cause  which  can  be  compared  with  friction  roust  be  greater  Theory, 
when  the  stream  is  directed  against  one  of  the  banks.  It  v— v— ' 
may  be  very  difficult  to  state  the  proportion,  and  it  would 
occupy  too  much  of  our  time  to  attempt  it ;  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  we  be  convinced  that  the  retardation  is  greater 
in  this  case.  We  see  no  cause  to  increase  the  mean  velo- 
city in  the  elbow,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  it  is 
diminished.  But  we  are  supposing  that  the  discliarge  con- 
tinues the  same ;  the  section  must  therefore  augment,  or  tile 
channel  increase  its  transverse  dimensions.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  In  what  manner  it  does  this,  and  what  change  of 
form  does  it  affect,  and  what  form  is  competent  to  the  final 
equilibrium  and  the  consequent  permanency  of  the  bed  ? 
Here  there  is  much  room  for  conjecture.  Du  Buat  reasons 
r.  If  we  suppose  that  the  points  B  and  C  (fig  17) 

Fig.  17. 


continue  on  a  level,  and  that  the  points  H  and  I  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  reach  are  also  on  a  level,  it  is  an  in- 
evitable consequence  that  the  slope  along  CM  I  must  be 


greater  than  along  BEI1,  because  the  depression  of  II  be- 
low B  is  equal  to  that  of  I  below  C,  and  BEH  is  longer  than 
CM1.  Therefore  the  velocity  along  the  convex  bank  (MI 
must  l>c  greater  than  along  BEH.  There  may  even  be  a 
stagnation  and  an  eddy  in  the  contrary  direction  along  the 
concave  bank.  Therefore,  if  the  form  of  the  section  w  ere 
the  same  as  up  the  stream,  the  sides  could  not  stand  on  the 
When  therefore  the  section  has  attained  a 
and  the  banks  are  again  in  equilibrio  with 
the  action  of  the  current,  the  convex  bank  must  be  much 
than  the  concave.  If  the  water  is  really  still  on  the 
bank,  that  bank  will  be  absolutely  perpendicular, 


M  E 


nay,  may  overhang.  Accordingly,  this 
matter  of  daily  observation,  and  justifies  our 
reasoning,  and  entitles  us  to  say,  that  this  Fig.  18. 
is  the  nature  of  the  internal  motion  of  the 
filaments  which  we  cannot  distinctly  ob- 
serve. The  water  moves  most  rapidly  along 
the  convex  bank,  and  the  thread  of  the 
stream  is  nearest  to  this  side.  Reasoning 
in  this  way,  the  section,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
originally  of  the  form  Mo  oK  (fig  18),  assumes  the  shape 
MBAE, 

2.  Without  presuming  to  know  the  mechanism  of  the  in- 
ternal motions  of  fluids,  we  know  that  superficial  waves  are 
reflected  precisely  as  if  they  were  elastic  bodies,  making  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  equal.  In  as  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  superficial  wave  is  concerned  in  the  operation,  M. 
de  Buat's  second  position  is  just.  The  permanency  of  the 
next  rearh  requires  that  its  axis  shall  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  EP  (rig.  17),  which  makes  the  angle  GEP  =  FEN. 
If  the  next  reach  has  the  direction  EU,  MH,  the  wave  re- 
flected in  the  line  ES  will  work  on  the  bank  at  S,  and  will  be 
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reflected  in  the  line  ST,  and  work  again  on  the  opposite  bank 
'  at  T.  We  know  that  the  effect  of  the  superficial  motion  it 
great,  and  that  it  is  the  principal  agent  in  destroying  the 
banks  of  canals.  So  far  therefore  Du  Bunt  is  right.  We 
cannot  say  with  any  precision  or  confidence  how  the  actions 
of  the  under  filaments  are  modified  ;  but  we  know  no  rea- 
son for  not  extending  to  the  under  filaments  wliat  appears 
so  probable  with  respect  to  the  surface-water. 

8.  The  third  position  is  no  less  evident.  We  do  not 
know  the  mode  of  action  of  the  water  on  the  bank  ;  but  our 
general  notions  on  this  subject,  confirmed  by  common  ex- 
perience, tell  us  that  the  more  obliquely  a  stream  of  water 
beats  on  any  bank,  the  less  it  tends  to  undermine  it  or  wash 
it  away.  A  stiff  and  cohesive  soil  therefore  will  suffer  no 
more  from  being  almost  perpendicularly  buffeted  by  a  stream 
than  a  friable  sand  would  suffer  from  water  gliding  along  its 
face.  Du  Buat  thinks,  from  experience,  that  a  clay  bank 
is  not  sensibly  affected  till  the  angle  FEB  is  about  thirty- 

4.  Smce'thcrc  are  causes  of  retardation,  and  we  still  sup- 
pose that  the  discharge  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  mean  velo- 
city, which  had  been  diminished  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
section,  is  again  restored,  we  must  grant  that  there  is  pro- 
vided, in  the  mechanism  of  these 
force  adequate  to  this  effect.  There  can  be  no 
ing  force  in  an  open  stream  bit  the  sur. 

we  have  of  necessity  a  counter  slope.  Now,  all  this  head 
of  water,  which  must  produce  the  augmentation  of  velocity 
in  that  part  of  the  stream  which  ranges  round  the 


described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.    We  see  a  \ 

tumbling  motion  in  the  stream  towards  the  hollow  hank. v 
We  see  an  evident  accumulation  of  water  on  that  side,  and 
the  point  B  is  frequently  higher  than  C  This  regorging 
of  the  water  extends  to  some  distance,  and  is  of  itself  a 
cause  of  greater  velocity,  and  contributes,  like  a  head  of 
stagnant  water,  to  force  the  stream  through  the  bend,  and 
to  deepen  the  bottom.  This  is  clearly  the  case  when  the 
velocity  is  excessive,  and  the  hollow  bank  able  to  abide  the 
shock.  In  this  situation  the  water  thus  heaped  up  escapes 
where  it  best  can ;  and  as  the  water  obstructed  by  an  ob- 
stacle put  in  its  way  escapes  by  the  sides,  and  there  has  its 
velocity  increased,  so  here  the  water  gorged  up  against  the 
hollow  bank  swells  over  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  passes 
round  the  convex  bank  with  an  increased  velocity.  It  de- 
pends much  on  the  adjustment  between  the  velocity  and 
consequent  accumulation,  and  the  breadth  of  the  stream  and 
the  angle  of  the  elbow,  whether  this  augmentation  of  velo- 
city shall  reach  the  convex  bank ;  and  we  sometimes  see  the 
motion  very  languid  in  that  place,  and  even  depositions  of 
mud  and  sand  are  made  there.  The  whole  phenomena  are 
too  complicated  to  be  accurately  described  in  general  terms, 
even  in  the  case  of  perfect  regimen :  for  this  regimen  is  re- 
lative to  the  consistence  of  the  channel ;  and  when  this  is 
great,  the  motions  may  be  most  violent  in  every  < 
But  the  preceding  observations  are  of  " 
they  relate  to  ordinary  cases  and  to  i 
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the  concave  bank.  I  his  occasions  a  gorge  or  swell  up  the 
stream,  enlarges  a  little  the  section  at  B  VC ;  and  this,  by 
the  principle  of  uniform  motion,  will  augment  all  the  velo- 
cities, deepen  the  channel,  and  put  every  thing  again  into 
its  train  as  soon  as  the  water  gets  into  the  next  reach.  The 
water  at  the  bottom  of  this  basin  has  very  little  motion,  but 
it  defends  the  bottom  by  this  very  circumstance. 

re  the  notions  which  Du  Buat  entertains  of  this 
part  of  the  mechanism  of  running  waters.  We  cannot  say 
rondittons,  lnat  they  are  very  satisfactory,  and  they  are  very  opposite 
and  the  ,0  U)e  opJinions  commonly  entertained  on  the  subject  Most 
*  persons  think  that  the  motion  is  most  rapid  and  turbulent 
on  the  side  of  the  concave  bank,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  this 
that  the  bank  is  worn  away  till  it  has  become  perpendicular, 
and  that  the  opposite  bank  is  flat,  because  it  has  not  been 
gnawed  away  in  this  manner.  With  respect  to  this  general 
view  of  the  matter,  these  persons  may  be  in  the  right  j  and 
when  a  stream  is  turned  into  a  crooked  and  yielding  chan- 
nel for  the  first  time,  this  is  its  manner  of  action.  But  Du 
Buat's  aim  is  to  investigate  the  circumstances  which  obtain 
in  the  case  of  a  regimen ;  and  in  this  view  he  is  undoubtedly 
right  as  to  the  facts,  though  his  mode  of  accounting  for 
these  facta  may  be  erroneous.  And  as  this  is  the  only  use- 
ful view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject,  it  ought  chiefly  to  be 
attended  to  in  all  our  attempts  to  procure  stability  to  the  bed 
of  a  river,  without  the  expensive  helps  of  masonry,  Ac.  If 
we  attempt  to  secure  permanency  by  deepening  on  the  in- 
side of  the 


Most  have 


that  side  wlicre  the  rebound 


he  elbow,  our  bank  will  undoubtedly  crumble 
down,  diminish  the  passage,  and  occasion  a  more  violent 
action  on  the  hollow  bank.  The  most  effectual  mean  of 
security  is  to  enlarge  the  section  ;  and  if  we  do  this  on  the 
inside  bank,  we  must  do  it  by  widening  the  stream  very 
much,  that  we  may  give  a  very  sloping  bank.  Our  atten- 
tion is  commonly  drawn  to  it  when  the  hollow  bank  is  giv- 
ing way,  and  with  a  view  to  stop  the  ravages  of  the  stream. 
Things  are  not  now  in  a  state  of  permanency,  but  nature 
is  working  in  her  own  way  to  bring  it  about.  This  may  not 
suit  our  purpose,  and  we  must  thwart  her.  The  phenomena 
which  we  then  observe  are  frequently  very  unlike  to  those 


It  is  evident  from  Du  Buat's  second  position,  that  the 
proper  form  of  an  elbow  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  as  well  as  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  that  every 
angle  of  elbow  will  require  a  certain  proportion  between  the 
width  of  the  river  and  the  radius  ot  the  sweep.  Du  Buat 
gives  rule*  and  formula;  for  all  these  purposes,  and  shows 
that  in  one  sweep  there  may  be  more  than  one  reflection  or 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  this  matter  of  mere 
It  is  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
to  trace  the  windings  of  a  river  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  shall  be  no  rebounds  which  skill  direct  the  stream 
against  the  sides,  but  preserve  it  always  in  the  axis  of  every 
reach.  This  is  of  consequence,  even  when  the  bends  of 
the  river  arc  to  be  secured  by  masonry  or  piling;  for  we 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  section,  und  the 
which  the  waters  have  to  deepen  the  channel  on 
is  made.  This  tends  to  un- 
us  to  give  them  deeper 
lions  in  "such  places.  But  any  pcr- 
to  the  use  of  the  scale  and  compasses  will 
form  to  himself  rules  of  practice  equally  sure  and  more  ex- 
peditious than  Du  Buat's  formula?. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, ResiaUm-t 
the  consideration  of  the  resistance  caused  by  an  elbow  ,  and  caused  by 
the  methods  of  providing  a  force  capable  of  overcoming  't•*nJ,''h°T• 
We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  salutary  consequences^™™' 
arising  from  the  rambling  course  of  rivers  inasmuch  as  it 
more  effectually  spreads  them  over  the  face  of  a  country. 
It  is  no  less  beneficial  by  diminishing  their  volocity.  This 
it  doe*  both  by  lengthening  their  course,  which  diminishes 
the  declivity,  and  by  the  very  resistance  which  they  meet 
with  at  every  bend.  We  derive  the  chief  advantages  from 
our  rivers  when  they  no  longer  shoot  their  way  from  pre- 
cipice to  precipice  loaded  with  mud  and  sand,  but  peace- 
ably roll  along  their  clear  waters,  purified  during  their  gen- 
tler course,  and  offer  themselves  for  all  the  purposes  of  pas- 
turage, agriculture,  and  navigation.  The  more  a  river  winds 
its  way  round  the  foot  of  the  hill*,  the  more  is  the  resistance 
of  its  bed  multiplied ;  the  more  obstacles  it  meets  with  in 
its  way  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  the  more  moderate  is  its 
velocity ;  and  instead  of  tearing  up  the  very  bowels  of  the 
nd  digging  for  itself  a  deep  trough,  along  which  it 
rocks  and  rooted-up  trees,  it  flows  with  majestic 
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Theory,  pace  even  with  the  surface 
v— '  it  embellishes  and  fertilizes. 

We  may  with  safety  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
force  necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance  arising  from 
a  rebound  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  it  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this  for  the  reasons  given 
for  adopting  this  measure  of  the  general  Rbsistascs  of 
Fluid*.  It  cannot,  however,  claim  a  greater  confidence 
here  than  in  that  application  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  in  that 
article  with  what  uncertainty  and  limitations  it  must  be  re- 
ceived. We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  adopt  cither  this  or 
the  simple  ratio  of  the  sines,  and  shall  abide  by  the  dupli- 
cate ratio  with  Du  Buat,  because  it  appears  by  hit  expe- 
rimenu  that  thu  law  is  very  exactly  observed  in  tubes  in 
inclinations  not  exceeding  40° ;  whereas  it  is  in  these  small 
angles  that  the  application  to  the  general  resistance  of  fluids 
is  most  in  fault.  But  the  correction  is  very  simple  if  this 
value  shall  be  found  erroneous.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  force  necessary  for  overcoming  trie  resistance  will  in- 
crease as  the  number  of  rebounds.  Therefore  we  may  express 

the  resistance,  in  general,  by  the  formula  r  =  


straight 

me  the  i 


where  r  is  the  resistance,  V  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream, 
sin.  I  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, «  the  number  of  equal 
rebounds  (that  is,  having  equal  angles  of  incidence),  and  m 
is  a  number  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  Du  Buat 
made  many  experiments  on  the  resistance  occasioned  by  the 
bendings  of  pipes,  none  of  which  differed  from  the  result  of 
the  above  formula  above  one  part  in  twelve ;  and  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  resistance  to  one  bend  may  be  estimated  at 

' 1    The  experiment  was  in  this  form.  A  pipe  of  one 


inch  diameter,  and  ten  feet  long,  was  formed  with  ten  re- 
bounds of  ;Hi"  each.  A  head  of  water  was  applied  to  it, 
which  gave  the  water  a  velocity  of  six  feet  per  second. 
Another  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  and  length,  but  without 
any  bending*,  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  a  head  of  wa- 
ter, which  was  increased  till  the  velocity  of  efflux  was  also 
six  feet  per  second.  The  additional  head  of  water  was  oft 
inches.  Another  of  the  same  diameter  and  length,  having 
one  bend  of  24°  34',  and  running  eighty-live  inches  per  se- 
cond, was  compared  with  a  straight  pipe  having  the  same 
velocity,  and  the  difference  of  the  heads  of  water  was  -ttj  of 
an  inch.  A  computation  from  these  two  experiments  will  give 

the  above  result,  or,  in  English  measure,  r  —  — very 

nearly.  It  is  probable  that  this  measure  of  the  resistance  is 
too  great ;  for  the  pipe  was  of  uniform  diameter  even  in  the 
bends :  whereas,  in  a  river  properly  formed,  where  the  regi- 
men is  exact,  the  capacity  of  the  section  of  the  bend  is  in- 
creased. 

"T  'I'-  The  application  of  this  theory  to  inclined  tubes  and  to 
'open  streams  is  very  obvious,  and  very  legitimate  and  safe. 
I  Let  AB  (fig.  19)  be  the  whole  height  of  the  reservoir  ABIK, 
and  BC  the  horizontal  length  of  a  pipe,  containing  any 
number  of  rebounds,  equal  or  unequal,  but  all  regular,  that 
is,  constructed  according  to  the 
tinned.  The  whole  head  of 
water  should  be  conceived  as 
performing,  or  as  divided  into 
portions  which  perform,  three 
different  offices.  One  portion, 
V* 

AD  =Tjjjj'  'aipeh lnc  water  in- 
to the  entry  of  the  pipe  with  the 
velocity  with  which  it  really 
moves  in  it;  another  portion 
EB  is  in  equilibrio  with  the 

from  the  mere  length  of  the  pipe  ex- 


plW  to  in. 


Fig.  19. 


line;  and  the  third  portion  DE 
serves  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  bends.  If,  there- " 
fore,  we  draw  the  horizontal  line  BC,  and,  taking  the  pipe 
BC  out  of  its  place,  put  it  in  the  position  DH,  with  its 
mouth  C  in  H,  so  that  DH  is  equal  to  BC,  the  water  will 
have  the  same  velocity  in  it  that  it  had  before.  Far 
greater  simplicity  of  argument,  we  may  suppose  tliat  when 
the  pipe  was  inserted  at  B,  its  bends  lay  all  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  that  when  it  is  inserted  at  D,  the  plane  in  which 
all  its  bends  lie  slopes  only  in  the  direction  DH,  and  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  We  repeat  it,  the 
water  will  have  the  same  velocity  in  the  pipes  BC  and  DH, 
and  the  resistances  will  be  overcome.  If  we  now  prolong 
the  pipe  DH  towards  I,  to  any  distance,  repeating  continu- 
ally the  same  bending*  in  a  series  of  lengths,  each  equal  to 
DH,  the  motion  will  be  continued  with  the  velocity  corre- 
sponding to  the  pressure  of  the  column  AD ;  because  the 
declivity  of  the  pipe  is  augmented  in  each  length  equal  to 
DH,  by  a  quantity  precisely  sufficient  for  overcoming  all  the 
resistances  in  that  length ;  and  the  true  slope  in  thc*e  cases 
is  BE  +  ED,  divided  by  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe 
BC  or  DH. 

The  analogy  which  we  were  enabled  to  establish  between 
the  uniform  motion  or  the  train  of  pipes  and  of  open  streams, 
entitles  us  now  to  say,  that  when  a  river  has  bendings, 
which  are  regularly  repeated  at  equal  intervals,  its  slope  is 
compounded  of  the  slope  which  is  necessary  for  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  a  straight  channel  of  its  whole  expanded 
length,  agreeably  to  the  formula  for  uniform  motion,  and  of 
the  slope  which  is  necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance 
arising  from  its  bending  alone. 

Thus,  let  there  be  a  river  which,  in  the  expanded  course 
of  6000  fathoms,  has  10  elbows,  each  of  which  has  30°  ot 
rebound  ;  and  let  its  mean  velocity  be  90  inches  in  a  se- 
cond. If  we  should  learn  its  whole  slope  in  this  6000  fa- 
thoms, we  must  first  find  (by  the  formula  of  uniform  mo- 
tion) the  slope  s  which  will  produce  the  velocity  of  20 
inches  in  a  straight  river  of  this  length,  section,  and  mean 
depth.  Suppose  this  to  be  rr^rn,  or  20  inches,  in  this  whole 

n  V  sin  *  I 

length.    We  must  then  find  by  the  formula  the 

slope  necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  ten  re- 
bounds of  30°  each.  This  we  shall  find  to  be  6}  inches 
in  the  6000  fathoms.  Therefore  the  river  must  have  a 
slope  of  26  J  inches  in  6000  fathoms,  or  febon  >  aml  ll:;s 
slope  will  produce  the  same  velocity  which  20  inches,  or 
j»T8Tro>  would  do  in  a  straight-running  river  of  the  same 
length. 
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Having  thus  established  a  theory  of  a  most  important  Approxl- 
part  of  hydraulics,  which  may  be  confided  in  as  a  just  re-mstion  br 
presentation  of  nature's  procedure,  we  shall  apply  it  to  the truu 
examination  of  the  chief  results  of  every  thing  which  artJ^J^*0- 
has  contrived  for  limiting  the  operations  of  nature,  or  mo-  mcn^rlj  to 
difying  them  so  as  to  suit  our  particular  views.    Trusting  prtcii<;»| 
to  the  detail  which  we  have  given  of  the  connecting  prin-  c 
ciples,  and  the  chief  circumstances  which  co-operate  in 
producing  the  ostensible  effect ;  and  supposing  that  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  this  subject  will  not 
think  it  too  much  trouble  to  make  the  applications  in  the 
same  detail ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  point- 
ing out  the  steps  of  the  process,  and  showing  their  foun- 
dation in  the  theory  itself;  and  frequently,  in  place  of  the 
direct  analysis  which  the  theory  enables  us  to  employ  for 
the  solution  of  the  problems,  we  shall  recommend  a  pro- 
of approximation  by  trial  and  correction,  sufficiently 
and  more  within  the  reach  of  practical  en  ' 
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led  to 


the  following 


Practical  We  are 
Inference*  article,. 

1.  The  effects  of  permanent  additions  of  every  kind  to 
the  waters  of  a  river,  and  the  most  effectual  methods  of  pre- 
venting or  removing  inundations. 

2.  The  effects  of  weirs,  bars,  sluices,  and  keeps  of  every 
kind,  for  raising  the  surface  of  a  river  ;  and  the  similar  ef- 
fects of  bridges,  piers,  and  every  thing  which  contracts  the 
section  of  the  stream. 

3.  The  nature  of  canals  ;  bow  they  differ  from  rivers  in 
respect  of  origin,  discharge,  and  regimen,  and  what  condi- 
tions are  necessary  for  their  most  perfect  construction. 

4.  Canals  for  draining  land,  and  drafts  or  canals  of  deri- 
vation from  the  main  stream.  The  principles  of  their  con- 
struction, so  that  they  may  suit  their  intended  purposes; 
and  the  change  which  they  produce  on  the  main  stream, 
both  above  and  below  the  point  of  derivation. 

Of  the  EffecU  of  Permanent  Addition*  to  the  Waters  of  a 
fitver. 

Prob.erna  From  what  has  already  been  cuid,  it  appears  that  to  every 
and  exam-  fatA  of  soil  or  bed  there  corresponds  a  certain  velocity  of 
cffei  uo(  curren,>  100  small  to  hurt  it  by  digging  it  up,  and  too  great 
permanent to  a"ow'  the  deposition  of  the  materials  which  it  is  carrying 
additions  along.  Supposing  tills  known  for  any  particular  situation,  and 
to  the  wa-  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  channel  must  of  necessity 
te»  of  •"•discharge,  we  may  wish  to  learn  the  smallest  slope  which 
r'r*  must  be  given  to  this  stream,  that  the  waters  may  run  with 
the  required  velocity.    This  suggests, 

Fbob.  I.1  Given  the  discharge  D  of  a  river,  and  V  its  ve- 
locity of  regimen :  required  the  smallest  slope  f,  and  the 
dimensions  of  its  bed. 

Since  the  slope  must  be  the  smallest  possible,  the  bed 
must  have  the  form  which  will  give  the  greatest  mean 
depth  d,  and  should  therefore  be  the  trapezium  formerly 
described  j  and  its  area  and  perimeter  are  the  same  with 
those  of  a  rectangle  whose  breadth  is  twice  its  height  h. 

These  circumstances  gives  us  the  equation  ^  =  2A*.  For 

the  area  of  the  section  is  twice  the  square  of  the  height, 
i  is  the  product  of  this  area  and  the  veloci- 

Therefore  J ^.  =  A  and  J™  =  the  breadth  b. 


The  formula  of  unit 
.    297(^  —  0-1) 


give*  LVs  +  Mi 

Instead  of  Vrf—  0-1,  put  it*  equal 


known  in  the 


V  +  0-3  (Vd  —  0*1) 

j  —  0-1,  and  every  thing  being 

side  of  this  equation,  we  easily  get  the  value  of  *  by  a  few 
trials  after  the  following  manner  :  Suppose  that  the  second 
tide  is  equal  to  any  number,  such  as  9.  First  suppose  that 
Vsis  =  9^hcncc  t  —  81.  Then  the  hyperbolic  logarithm 
of  V8I  +~f*6  or  VS2*6  is  2-21.  Therefore  we  have  V* 
— 1^1+1-6=9  —  2-21  =  6-79  ;  whereas  it  should  have 
been  =  9.  Therefore  say  6-79  :  9  =  9  :  1 1-9  nearly.  Now 
suppose  that  Vi  is  —  1 1  -9,  whence  #  =  141*6.  Then 
L  •✓141*6+ 1-6  =  LVl4¥2=2*482ncarly,  and  1 1*9—2*482 
=  9-408,  whereas  it  should  be  9.  Now  we  find  that  changing 
the  value  of  V7fi*om  9  to  1 1*9  has  changed  the  answer  from 
6*79  to  9*408,  or  a  change  of  2*9  in  our  assumption  lias 
made  a  change  of  2*618  in  the 
of  0*408.  Therefore  say  2*618  :  0*408  =  2*9  :  0*4o2. 
taking  0*452  from  1 1*9,  we  have,  for  our  next 

of  Vi,  11-448,  whence  t  =  131-1.    Now  1311 


+  1-6  =  132*7,  and  L  V132-7  =  2-444  nearly,  and  11  449  Poetical 
—  2*444  -  9-004  in  place  of  9,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  \ok 
this  last  value  of  *}i  =  1 1*  448  is  sufficiently  exact.  This 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  trials  by  which  we  may 
avoid  an  intricate  analysis. 

Prob.  II.  Given  the  discharge  D,  the  slope  *,  and  the 
velocity  V,  of  permanent  regimen,  to  find  die  dimensions 
of  the  bod. 

Let  x  be  the  width  and  y  the  depth  of  the  channel,  and 


S  the  area  of  the  section.  This  must  be  =  which  is 
therefore  —  xy.    The  denominator  *  being  given,  we  may 


make  s/a  —  LVi  +  l*ti i  —  y'B,  and  the  formula  of  mean 

297  {Vd  —  0-n 

velocity  will  give  V  =  -  -  -  >-  /t)  '  —  0*3  (Vrf— 0*1), 

s/B 

/297  \ 

which  wo  may  express  thus:  V  =  (yd — 0-1)        — °"3J> 


which  gives 


=(i/d — 0*1);  and,  finally, 


-^—0*3 

yli 
+  oi  =  >/d. 

Having  thus  obtained  what  we  coll  the  mean  depth,  we 

ft/ 

may  suppose  the  section  rectangular.  This  gives  d— 
Thus  we  have  two  equations,  S  =  xy  and  d  =  ^ 


having  the  breadth  x  and  area  S,  we  have  y = -.  And  then 

we  may  change  this  for  the  trapezium  often  mentioned. 

These  are  the  chief  problems  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
and  they  enable  us  to  adjust  the  slope  and  channel  of  a 
river  which  receives  any  number  of  successive  permanent 
additions  by  the  influx  of  other  streams.  This  last  informs 
u*  of  the  rise  which  a  new  supply  will  produce,  because  the 
additional  supply  will  require  additional  dimensions  of  the 
channel ;  and  as  this  is  not  supposed  to  increase  in  breadth, 
the  addition  will  be  in  depth.  The  question  may  be  pro- 
posed  in  the  following  problem. 

Prob.  III.  Given  the  slope  \  the  depth  and  the  base  of 
a  rectangular  bed  (or  a  trapezium),  and  consequently  the 
discharge  D,  to  find  how  much  the  section  will  rise  if  the 
discharge  be  augmented  by  a  given  quantity. 

Let  A  be  the  height  after  the  augmentation,  and  w  the 
width  for  the  rectangular  bed.    We  have  in  any  uniform 


current  s/d  = 


297 

—  —  0-3 

71 


+  0-1.    Raising  this  to  a  square, 


for  d  and  V  their  values  -  and  —L,  and 

w  +  2A  ten 

making  ^  —  0-3  =  K,  the  equation  becomes  ^  ^ 

—  ^jj|7  +  °*l)  •  liaising  the  second  member  to  a  square, 
and  reducing,  we  obtain  a  cubic  equation,  to  be  solved  in 

But  the  solution  would  be  extremely  complicated.  We 
may  obtain  a  very  expeditious  and  exact  approximation 
from  this  consideration,  that  a  small  change  in  one  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  section  will  produce  a  much  gr 
change  in  the  section  and  the  discharge  than  in  the  I 


1  In  these  problems  and  examples  the  measures  are  expressed  in  French  inches.  For  English  inches  the  co-efficient  307  must  bt 
used  in  place  of  297- 
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therefore 
here  ihe 


44J 


augmented  the  unknown 
make  use  of  this  to 
the  new  equation 

+  0- 1  will  give  us  another  value  of  A, 


Having 
which  is 
new  mean 

which  will  rarely  exceed  the  truth  by  -fa.  This  serves  (by 
the  same  process)  for  finding  another,  which  will  common- 
ly be  sufficiently  exact.  We  shall  illustrate  this  by  an  ex- 
ample. 

Let  there  be  a  river  whose  channel  is  a  rectangle  150 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  and  which  discharges  1500 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  having  a  velocity  of  twen- 
ty inches,  and  slope  of  .  j) g.,  or  about  yj  of  an  inch  in 
100  fathoms.  How  mucn  will  it  rise  if  it  receives  an  ad- 
dition which  triples  its  discharge  ?  and  what  will  be  its  ve- 
locity ? 

If  the  velocity  remained  the  tame,  its  depth  would  be 
tripled  ;  but  we  know  by  the  general  formula  that  its  velo- 
city  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  therefore  its  depth  will 
not  be  tripled.  Suppose  it  to  be  doubled,  and  to  become 
twelve  feet.    This  will  give  d  =  10-34483,  or  124-138 


✓3-0-1  = 


D 


,  and  in  which  we  have 


*/B  =  107-8,  D  =  4500  X  1728  =  7776000  cubic  inches, 
w=  1800 inches,  ^d—  0-1  =  1 10417,  will  give*  =  159-33 
inches  or  1 3  276  feet ;  whereas  it  should  have  been  12.  This 
shows  that  our  calculated  value  of  d  was  too  small.  Let  us 
therefore  increase  the  depth  by  0-9,  or  make  it  1 2-9,  and  re- 
peat the  calculation.  This  will  give  us  >Jd —  0-1  =  1 1-3927, 
and  A  —  12-867,  instead  of  13-276.  Therefore,  augment- 
ing our  data,  0-9  changes  our  answer  0-409.  If  we  sup- 
pose these  small  changes  to  retain  their  proportions,  we 
may  conclude  that  if  12  be  augmented  by  the  quantity 
x  X  0-9,  the  quantity  13-270  will  diminish  by  the  quantity 
x  X  0-409.  Therefore,  that  the  estimated  value  of  A  may 
agree  with  the  one  which  results  from  the  calculation,  we 
roust  have  12  +  x  X  0-9  =  13-276  — zX  0-409.  This 

will  givc*=~||  =  0-9748}  and  «  X  0-9  =  0-8773; 

and  A  =  12-8773.  If  we  repeat  the  calculation  with  this 
value  of  A,  we  shall  find  no  change. 

This  value  of  h  gives  d  —  131-8836  inches.  If  we  now 
compute  the  new  velocity  by  dividing  the  new  discharge 
4500  by  the  new  area  150  X  12-8773,  we  shall  find  it  to  be 
27-95  inches,  in  place  of  20,  the  former  velocity. 

We  might  have  made  a  pretty  exact  first  assumption, 
by  recollecting  wliat  was  formerly  observed,  that  when  the 
breadth  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  depth,  the  mean 
depth  differs  insensibly  from  the  real  depth,  or  rather  fol- 
lows nearly  the  same  proportions,  and  that  the  velocities 
are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  depths.  Call 
the  first  discharge  d,  the  height  A,  and  velocity  e,  and  let 
D,  11,  and  V,  express  these  things  in  their  augmented 

state.  We  have  r  -  — rand  V  = — r»,  and  t>  :  V  = 


wh 


ir 


2H' 


and**:  \t=^r:^i.  But  by  this  remark  r* :  V*  =  A  :  H. 
Therefore  h  :  H  =£:  jj!,  „d*J£==-J?.  andA'D»  =  H'd», 
and  d*  :  D«  =  A» :  H»  (a  useful  theorem),  and  HJ  =^ 

«dH=J~ 


Or  we  might  have  made  the  same  assumption  by  the  re-  Practical 
mark  also  formerly  made  on  this  case,  that  the  squares  of,nferrnc«* 
the  discharges  are  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  heights,  or  -^v^— ' 
15001 : 4500*  =  63 :  I2-483. 

And  in  making  these  first  guesses,  we  shall  do  it  more 
exactly,  by  recollecting  that  a  certain  variation  of  the  mean 
depth  d  requires  a  greater  variation  of  the  height,  and  the 
increment  will  be  to  the  height  nearly  as  half  the  height 
to  the  width,  as  may  easily  be  seen.    Therefore,  if  we  add 


to  12-48  iu  — th  part,  or  iu  24th  part,  viz.  0-52,  we  have 

13  for  our  first  assumption,  exceeding  the  truth  only  an 
inch  and  a  half.  We  mention  these  circumstances,  that 
those  who  arc  disposed  to  apply  these  doctrines  to  the  so- 
lution of  practical  cases  may  be  at  no  loss  when  one  oc- 
curs of  which  the 
analysis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inverse  of  the  foregoing  problems Tbe  in- 
will  show  the  effects  of  enlarging  the  section  of  a  river,  vers*  of 
that  is,  will  show  how  much  its  surface  will  be  sunk  by  any 'he  pro- 
proposed  enlargement  of  its  bed.    It  is  therefore  needless  ^1™* 
to  propose  such  problems  in  this  place.    Common  sense  e  g"',  0f 
directs  us  to  make  these  enlargements  in  those  parts  of  the  j,^.  1]g 
river  where  their  effect  will  be  greatest,  that  is,  where  it  is  the  section 
shallowest  when  its  breadth  greatly  exceeds  its  depth,  or  of  the  river, 
where  it  is  narrowest  (if  its  depth  exceed  the  breadth, 
which  is  a  very  rare  case),  or,  in  general,  where  the  slope  is 
the  smallest  for  a  short  run. 

The  same  general  principles  direct  us  in  the  method  of  sod  directs 
embankments  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  by  enabling  uiu,ln 
to  ascertain  the  heights  necessary  to  be  given  to  our  banks.  mi-ll,°''  °« 
This  will  evidently  depend,  not  only  on  the  additional  JJ^jJ^  * 
quantity  of  water  which  experience  tells  us  a  river  brings 
down  during  its  freshes,  but  also  on  the  distance  at  which 
we  place  the  banks  from  the  natural  banks  of  the  river. 
This  is  a  point  where  mistaken  economy  frequently  defeats 
its  own  purpose.  If  we  raise  our  embankment  at  some 
distance  from  the  natural  banks  of  the  river,  not  only  will 
a  smaller  height  suffice,  and  consequently  a  smaller  base, 
which  will  make  a  saving  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
height ;  but  our  works  will  be  so  much  the  more  durable 
nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in  the  same  proportion.  For  by  thus 
enlarging  the  additional  bed  which  we  give  to  the  swollen 
river,  we  diminish  its  velocity  almost  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  we  enlarge  its  channel,  and  thus  diminish  its 
power  of  ruining  our  works.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  case 
of  a  river  whose  freshes  are  loaded  with  fine  sand  to  destroy 
the  turf,  it  is  always  proper  to  place  the  embankment  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  natural  banks.  Placing  them 
at  half  the  breadth  of  the  stream  from  its  natural  banks, 
will  nearly  double  its  channel ;  and,  except  in  the  case 
here  mentioned,  the  space  now  detached  from  our  fields 
will  afford  excellent  pasture. 

The  limits  of  such  a  work  as  ours  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  any  detail  on  the  method  of  embankment.  It 
would  require  a  volume  to  give  instructions  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  founding,  raising,  and  securing  the  dikes  which 
must  be  raised,  and  a  thousand  circumstances  which  must 
be  attended  to.  But  a  few  general  observations  may  be 
made,  which  naturally  occur  while  we  are  considering  the 
manner  in  which  a  river  works  in  settling  or  altering  its 
channel. 

It  must  be  remarked,  in  tbe  first  place,  that  the  river 
will  rise  higher  when  embanked  than  it  does  while  it  was 
allowed  to  spread ;  and  it  is  by  that  means  easy  to  con- 
clude to  what  height  it  will  rise  from  the  greatest  height  to 
which  it  has  been  observed  to  rise  in  its  floods.  When  at 
liberty  to  expand  over  a  wide  valley,  then  it  could  only 
rise  till  it  overflowed  with  a  thickness  or  depth  of  water 
to  produce  a  motion  backwards  into  the  valley 
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Practical  quick  enough  to  lake  off  the  water  as  fast  as  it  was  sup- 
Infrrcnm.  pi|(  [| .  anj  we  imagine  that  a  foot  or  two  would  suffice  in 
_  t  -  most  cases.  The  best  way  for  a  prudent  engineer  will  be 
to  observe  the  utmost  rise  remembered  by  the  neighbours 
in  gome  gorge,  where  the  riser  cannot  spread  out.  Mea- 
sure the  increased  section  in  this  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  recollect  that  the  water  increase*  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  section ;  because  an  increase  of  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  produces  an  increase  of  velocity  in 
nearly  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  depth.  But  as  this1 
augmentation  of  velocity  will  also  obtain  between  the  em- 
bankments, it  will  be  sufficiently  exact  to  suppose  that  the 
section  mult  here  be  increased  nearly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  at  the  gorge  already  mentioned.  Neglecting  this 
method  of  information,  and  regulating  the  height  of  our 
embankments  by  the  greatest  swell  that  has  been  observed 
in  the  plain,  will  assuredly  make  them  too  low,  and  render 
them  totally  useless. 

A  line  of  embankment  should  always  be  carried  on  by 
a  strict  concert  of  the  proprietors  of  both  banks  through 
its  whole  extent.  A  greedy  proprietor,  by  advancing  his 
own  embankment  beyond  that  of  his  neighbours,  not  only 
exposes  himself  to  risk  by  the  working  of  the  waters  on 
the  angles  which  this  will  produce,  but  exposes  his  neigh- 
bours also  to  danger,  by  narrowing  the  section,  and  there- 
by raising  the  surface  and  increasing  the  velocity,  and  by 
turning  the  stream  athwart,  and  causing  it  to  shoot  against 
the  opposite  bank.  The  whole  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  a  line  ;  and  the  general  effect  should  be  to  make 
the  course  of  the  stream  straighter  than  it  was  before.  All 
bends  should  be  made  more  gentle,  by  keeping  the  em- 
bankment farther  from  the  river  in  all  convex  lines  of  the 
natural  bank,  and  bringing  it  nearer  where  the  bank  is  con- 
cave. This  will  greatly  diminish  the  action  of  the  waters 
on  the  embankment,  and  insure  their  duration.  The  same 
maxim  must  be  followed  in  fencing  any  brook  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  river.  The  bends  given  at  its  mouth 
to  the  two  lines  of  embankment  should  be  made  less  acute 
than  those  of  the  natural  brook,  although  by  this  means  two 
points  of  land  are  left  out-  And  the  opportunity  should  be 
embraced  of  making  the  direction  of  this  transverse  brook 
more  sloping  than  before,  that  is,  less  athwart  the  direction 
of  the  river. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  cover  the  outside  of  the 
dike  with  very  compact  turf  closely  united.  If  it  admit 
water,  the  interior  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  always  more 
porous,  becomes  drenched  in  water,  and  this  water  acta  with 
its  statical  pressure,  tending  to  burst  the  bank  on  the  land 
side,  and  will  quickly  shift  it  from  its  seat.  The  utmost 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  make  it  and  keep  it  per- 
fectly tight.  It  should  be  a  continued  fine  turf,  and  every 
bare  spot  should  be  carefully  covered  with  fresh  sod  and 
rat-holes  must  be  carefully  closed  up. 

Of  Straighting  or  Changing  the  Course  of  Rivers. 

Of  the  We  have  seen  that  every  bending  of  a  river  requires  an 

•lope  re-  additional  slope  in  order  to  continue  its  train,  or  enable  it 
quired  at  to  convey  the  same  quantity  of  water  without  «weiling  in 
rf!>e!Ml  "J  «t»  hcd.  The  effect  of  taking  away  any  of  these  bends  must 
be  to  sink  the  waters  of  the  river.  It  is  proi>er,  therefore, 
to  have  it  in  our  power  to  estimate  these  effects.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  gain  property  by  taking  away  the  sweeps 
of  a  very  winding  stream ;  but  this  may  be  prejudicial,  by 
"  oying  the  navigation  on  such  a  river.  It  may  also 
the  proprietors  below,  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  the 
thich  will  expose  them  to  the  ri>k  of  its  overflowing, 
or  of  iU  destroying  iu  bed,  and  taking  a  new  course.  Or  this 
increase  of  velocity  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  regimen  of 
the  new  channel,  or  at  least  require  larger  dimensions  than 
we^hould  have  given  it  if  ignorant  of  this  effect. 

lotion  enable  us  to  answer 


every  question  of  this  kind  which  can  occur ;  and  Du  Practical 
13uat  proposes  several  problems  to  this  effect.    The  regu-  Inference*, 
lar  solutions  of  them  are  complicated  and  difficult ;  and  we  N"""V~""' 
do  not  think  them  necessary  in  this  place,  because  they  may 
all  be  solved  in  a  manner  not  indeed  so  elegant,  because 
indirect,  but  abundantly  accurate,  and  easy  to  any  person 
familiar  with  those  which  we  have  already  considered. 

We  can  take  the  exact  level  across  all  these  sweeps,  and 
thus  obtain  the  whole  slope.  We  can  measure  with  accu- 
racy the  velocity  in  some  part  of  the  channel  which  is  most 
remote  from  any  bend,  and  where  the  channel  itself  has 
the  greatest  regularity  of  form.  This  will  give  us  the  ex- 
pense or  discharge  of  the  river,  and  the  mean  depth  con- 
nected with  it.  We  can  then  examine  whether  tins  velo- 
city is  precisely  such  as  is  compatible  with  stability  in  the 
straight  course.  If  it  is,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  cut  off  the 
bends,  die  greater  slope  which  this  will  produce  will  com- 
municate to  the  waters  a  velocity  incompatible  with  the 
regimen  suited  to  this  soil,  unless  we  enlarge  the  width  of 
the  stream,  that  is,  unless  we  make  the  new  channel  more 
caiutcious  than  the  old  one.  We  must  now  calculate  the 
dimensions  of  the  channel  which,  with  this  increased  slope, 
will  conduct  the  waters  with  the  velocity  that  is  necessary. 
All  this  may  be  done  by  the  foregoing  problems ;  and  we 
may  accomplish  this  most  easily  by  steps.  First,  suppose  the 
bed  the  same  with  the  old  one,  and  calculate  the  velocity 
for  the  increased  slope  by  the  general  formula.  Then 
change  one  of  the  dimensions  of  the  channel,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  velocity  we  want,  which  is  a  very  simple  process. 
And  in  doing  this,  the  object  to  be  kept  chiefly  in  view  is 
not  to  make  the  new  velocity  such  as  will  he  incompatible 
with  the  stability  of  the  new  bed. 

Having  accomplished  this  first  purpose,  we  learn,  in  the 
very  solution,  how  much  shallower  this  channel  with  its 
greater  slope  will  be  than  the  farmer,  while  it  discharges 
all  tlie  waters.  This  diminution  of  depth  must  increase 
the  slope  and  the  velocity,  and  must  diminish  the  depth  ot 
the  river  above  the  place  where  the  alteration  is  to  be  made. 
How  far  it  produces  these  effects  may  be  calculated  by  the 
general  formula.  We  then  sec  whether  the  navigation  will 
be  hurt,  cither  in  the  old  river  up  the  stream,  or  in  the  new 
channel.  It  is  plain  that  all  these  points  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. We  may  make  the  new  channel  such,  that  it  shall 
leave  a  velocity  compatible  with  stability,  and  that  it  shall 
not  diminish  the  depth  of  the  river  up  the  stream,  lint 
having  a  greater  slope,  it  must  have  a  smaller  mean  depth, 
and  also  a  smaller  real  depth,  unless  we  make  it  of  a  very 
inconvenient  form. 

The  same  thing's  viewed  in  a  different  light,  will  show  us 
what  depression  of  waters  may  be  produced  by  rectifying 
the  course  of  a  river  in  order  to  prevent  its  overflowing. 
And  the  process  which  we  would  recommend  is  the  same 
with  the  foregoing.  We  apprehend  it  to  be  quite  needless 
to  measure  the  angles  of  rebound,  in  order  to  compute  the 
slope  which  is  employed  for  sending  the  river  through  the 
bend,  with  a  view  to  supersede  this  by  straighting  the  river. 
It  is  infinitely  easier  and  more  exact  to  measure  the  levels 
themselves,  and  then  we  know  the  effect  of  removing  them. 

Nor  need  we  follow  Du  Buat  in  solving  problems  for 
diminishing  the  slope  and  velocity,  and  deepening  the  chan- 
nel of  a  river  by  bending  it*  course.  The  expense  of  this 
would  in  every  case  be  enormous ;  and  the  practices  which 
we  are  about  to  discuss  afford  infinitely  easier  methods  of 
accomplishing  all  the  purposes  which  are  to  be  gained  by 
these  changes. 

Of  Bart,  H  eirs,  and  Jellies,  for  raising  ihe  Surfaee  of 
Rivers. 

We  propose,  under  the  article  Water-works,  to  con- 
sider in  sufficient  practical  detail  all  that  relates  to  tha 
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in  water;  and  we  confine  ourselves,  in  this  place,  to  the 
•  mere  effect  which  they  will  produce  on  the  current  of  the 
river. 

Problem*,  We  pave  the  name  of  weir  or  bar  to  a  dam  erected  across 
rnunples,  a  rjver  fOT  the  purple  0f  raising  its  waters,  whether  in  or- 

ni'en<«*of  ''tr  U>  v>*le  °^  a  ('r*'t  ^  *  m  or  to  deepen  the  channel. 
r'iLmg  the  Before  we  can  tell  the  effect  which  they  will  produce,  wc 
I  of  must  have  a  general  rule  for  ascertaining  the  relation  be- 
tween the  height  of  the  water  above  the  lip  of  the  weir  or 
bar,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  flow  over. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  a  weir,  represented  in  fig.  20 
and  fig.  21.    The  latter  figure  more  resembles  their  usual 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


form,  consisting  of  a  dam  of  solid  masonry,  or  built  of  tim 
ber,  properly  fortified  with  shoars  and  banks.    On  the  to| 


is  set 


top 

called  the  wasteboard  or  waiter, 
This  is  brought  to  an  accu- 
el,  of  the  proper  height    Such  voiders  arc  fre- 
made  in  the  side  of  a  mill-course,  for  letting  the 


This  is  properly  the  waster,  or 
it  is  also  called  an  offset.    The  same  observa- 
will  explain  all  these  different  piece*  of  practice.  The 


following  questions  occur  in  course. 

Prob.  1.  Given  the  length  of  an  offset  or  wasteboard 
made  in  the  face  of  a  reservoir  of  stagnant  water,  and  the 
depth  of  its  lip  under  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  water, 
to  determine  the  discharge,  or  the  quantity  of  water  which 
will  run  over,  in  a  second. 

Let  AB  be  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  still  water,  and 
F  the  lip  of  the  wasteboard.  Call  the  depth  BF  under  the 
surface  A,  and  the  length  of  the  wasteboard  /.  The  water 
is  supposed  to  flow  over  into  another  basin  or  channel,  so 
much  lower  that  the  surface  11 L  of  the  water  is  lower,  or 
at  least  not  higher,  than  F. 

If  the  water  could  be  supported  at  the  height  BF,  BF 
might  be  considered  as  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  a  vessel. 
In  this  case,  the  discharge  would  be  the  same  as  if  the 
•  hole  water  were  flowing  with  the  velocity  acquired  from 
the  height  JBF,  or  \h.  And  if  we  suppose  that  there  is 
no  contraction  at  the  orifice,  the  mean  velocity  would  be 

The 


Va0jA,  =  V772xJA,  in  English  inches.  . 
area  of  this  orifice  is  Ih.  Therefore  the  discharge  would 
he  I h  V  i  i  i  x  * h,  all  being  measured  in  inches.  This  is  the 
usual  theory ;  but  it  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  efflux  really  happens.  The  water 
cannot  remain  at  the  height  BF  ;  but  in  drawing  towards 
the  wasteboard  from  all  sides  it  forms  a  convex  surface 
All  1.  so  that  the  point  I,  where  the  vertical  drawn  from 
the  edge  of  the  wasteboard  meets  the  curve,  is  considerably 
lowcr  than  B.  But  as  all  the  mass  above  F  is  supposed 
perfectly  fluid,  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  water  is  pro- 
pagated', in  the  opinion  of  Du  Boat,  to  the  filament  pass- 
ing over  at  F  without  any  diminution.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  filament  between  F  and  I.  Each  tends,  there- 
fore, to  move  in  the  same  manner  us  if  it  were  really  impel- 
led through  an  orifice  in  its  place.  Therefore  the  motions 
through  every  part  of  the  line  or  plane  IF  are  the  same 
as  if  the  water  were  escaping  through  an  orifice  IF,  made 
by  a  sluice  let  down  on  the  water,  and  keeping  up  the  wa- 
ter of  the  reservoir  to  the  level  A 11.  It  is  beyond  a 
•ays  he,  that  the  height  IF  must  depend  on  the 


height  BF,  and  that  there  must  be  a  certain  determined  Practical 
proportion  between  them.    He  does  not  attempt  to  deter-  Iof»r»ne«», 
mine  this  proportion  theoretically,  but  says  that  his  expe-  .-— 
riments  ascertain  it  with  great  precision  to  be  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  two,  or  that  IF  is  always  one  half  of  BF.  He 
says,  however,  that  this  determination  was  not  by  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  measurement ;  he  concluded  it  from  the 
comparison  of  the  quantities  of  water  discharged  under  dif- 
ferent heights  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 

Wc  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  reasoning  is  very  de- 
fective in  several  particulars.  It  cannot  be  inferred,  from 
the  laws  of  hydrostatical  pressure,  that  the  filament  at  I  is 
pressed  forward  with  all  the  weight  of  the  column  BI.  The 
particle  I  is  really  at  the  surface ;  and  considering  it  a*  mak- 
ing part  of  the  surface  of  a  running  stream,  it  is  subjected 
to  hardly  any  pressure,  any  more  than  the  particles  on  the 
surface  of  a  cup  of  water  held  in  the  hand,  while  it  is  carried 
round  the  axis  of  the  earth  and  round  the  sun.  Reasoning 
according  to  his  own  principles,  and  availing  himself  of  his 
own  discovery,  he  should  have  said  that  the  particle  at  I  has 
an  accelerating  force  depending  on  its  slope  only ;  and  then 
he  should  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  this  slope.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  particle  at  I  has  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
pressure  of  the  column  BI;  and  if  it  had,  the  motion  would  be 
extremely  different  front  what  it  is ;  for  this  pressure  alone 
would  give  it  the  velocity  which  Du  Buat  assigns  it-  Now  it 
is  already  passing  thruugh  tne  point  I  with  the  velocity  which 
it  has  acquired  in  descending  along  the  curve  AI ;  and  this 
is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  particles  are  passing 
through  with  a  velocity  already  acquired  by  a  sloping  cur- 
rent ;  and  they  are  accelerated  by  the  hydrostatical  pressure 
of  the  water  above  them.  The  internal  mechanism  of  these 
motions  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  Du  Buat  here  sup- 
poses ;  and  on  this  supposition,  he  very  nearly  abandons  the 
theory  which  he  has  so  ingeniously  established,  and  adopt* 
the  theory  of  Gugliclmini,  which  be  had  exploded.  At  the 
same  time,  wc  think  that  he  is  not  much  mistaken  when  he 
asserts  that  the  motions  are  nearly  the  same  as  if  a  sluice 
hud  been  let  down  from  the  surface  to  I.  For  the  filament 
which  passes  at  I  has  been  gliding  down  a  curved  surface, 
and  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  friction.  It  is  perhaps 
the  very  case  of  hydraulics  where  the  obstructions  are  the 
smallest ;  and  we  should  therefore  expect  that  its  motion 
will  be  least  retarded. 

We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  fila- 
ment at  I  is  in  the  very  state  of  motion  which  the  theory 
would  assign  to  it  if  it  were  passing  under  a  sluice,  as  Du 
Buat  supposes.  And  with  respect  to  the  inferior  filaments, 
without  attempting  the  very  difficult  task  of  investigating 
their  motions,  we  shall  just  say,  that  we  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  they  will  move  slower  than  our  author 
suppose*.  Therefore,  though  we  reject  hi*  theory,  we  ad- 
mit hi*  experimental  proposition  in  general ;  that  i*.  we  ad- 
mit that  the  tc/iole  water  which  passes  through  the  plane  IF 
moves  with  the  velocity  (though  not  in  the  same  direction) 
with  which  it  would  have  run  through  a  sluice  of  the  same 
depth  ;  and  wc  may  proceed  with  his  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged. 

If  we  make  BC  the  axis  of  a  parabola  BEGK,  the  velo 
cities  of  the  filaments  passing  at  I  and  F  will  be  represent- 
ed by  the  ordinate*  IE  and  FG,  and  the  discharge  by  the 
area  IEGF.  This  allows  a  very'  neat  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. Let  the  quantity  discharged  per  second  be  D,  aud 
let  the  whole  height  BF  be  A.  Let  2G  be  the  quantity 
by  which  we  must  divide  the  square  of  the  mean  velocity 
in  order  to  have  the  producing  height.  This  will  be  leas 
than  2<7,  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  on  account  of  the  con- 
vergeticy  at  the  sides  and  the  tendency  to  convergence  at 
the  hp  F.  We  formerly  pave  for  its  measure  702  inclits. 
instead  of  772,  and  said  that  the  inches  discharged  per  si  - 
cond  from  an  orifice  of  one  inch  were  20-4'J,  instead  of  27-73. 
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Practical  Let  x  be  the  distance  of  any  filament  from  the  horizontal 
"'''line  AB.  An  element  of  the  orifice,  therefore  (for  wc  may 
give  it  this  name),  is  Mr,    The  velocity  of  this  clement  is 


much  on  the  form  of  the  wasteboard.    When  it  was  a  very  Practlcil 
thin  board  of  considerable  depth,  IF  was  very  considerably  Inferences, 
greater  than  if  the  board  was  thick,  or  narrow,  and  set  on  s— "v™~/ 

V2Gi;orV2Gxx*.  The  discharge  from  it  is /V2Gx*dx,        top  of  a  broad  dam-head,  as  in  fig.  21 

I  It  may  be  proper  to  give  the  formula  a  form  which  will 

and  the  integral  of  this  differential  or  D  =  fl  ^/2G  x  dar  correspond  to  any  ratio  which  experience  may  discover  bc- 


tween  BF  and  IF.    Thus,  let 


IF  be  —  BF. 
■ 


=  \l V2G  r;  -f  C.    To  determine  the  constant  quantity  C, 

observe  that  Du  Buat  found  by  experiment  that  IF  was    /       /m\l\  I 

io  all  cases  £  BF.    Therefore  D  must  be  nothing  when  will  be  D  =  J  /         (l  —  (— J  U 


The  formula 


x  —  \k;  consequently  C  =  — j/v^G^-^',  and  the  com- 
plete integral  will  be  D  =  |  /         [*  '  — (5)' ]• 

Now  make  x  a  h,  and  we  have 
D=f  IViG  [*' =§'V2G 

But  1  _  =  0-64645,  and  |  of  tlus  is  0-431.  There- 
fore, finally,  D  =  0-431  /V2G  A1.  _ 

If  we  now  put  26-49  or  26$  for  V2G,  or  the  velocity  with 
which  a  head  of  water  of  one  Inch  will  impel  the  water  over 
a  weir,  and  multiply  this  by  0-4S1,  we  get  the  following 
quantity,  1 1-4172,  or,  in  nnmbers  of  easy  recollection,  1 1$, 
for  the  cubic  inches  of  water  per  second,  which  runs  over 
every  inch  of  a  wastcboard  when  the  edge  of  it  is  one  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  reservoir ;  and  this  must  be  multi- 
plied by  A*,  or  by  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of  the  head 
of  water.  Thus,  let  the  cage  of  the  wasteboard  be  four  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  cube  of  this  is  64,  of 
which  the  square  root  is  eight.  Therefore  a  wasteboard  of  this 
depth  under  the  surface,  and  three  feet  long,  will  discharge 
every  second  8  X  36  X  1 If  cubic  inches  of  water,  or  l-Jfa  cu- 
bic feet,  English  measure. 

The  following  comparisons  will  show  how  much  this  theory 
may  be  depended  on.  The  first  column  shows  the  depth 
of  the  edge  of  the  board  under  the  surface,  the  second 
shows  the  discharge  by  theory,  and  the  third  the  discharge 
actually  observed.  The  length  of  the  beard  was  1 8*4  inches. 


to  English  measure. 

D.          D.  Theor. 

D.  Exp. 

E. 

1-778  506 

524 

28-5 

S-I99  1222 

1218 

66-2 

4-665  2153 

2155 

1 171 

6-753  3750 

3771 

204-9 

The  last  column  is  the  cubic  inches  discharged  in  a  se- 
cond by  each  inch  of  the  wasteboard.  The  correspondence 
is  undoubtedly  very  great.  The  greatest  error  is  in  the 
first,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  much  smaller  lateral 
contraction  under  so  small  a  head  of  water. 

But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  calculation  proceeds 
on  two  suppositions.  The  height  FI  is  supposed  \  ut*  BI  ; 
and  2G  is  supposed  702.  It  is  evident,  that  by  increasing 
the  one  and  diminishing  the  other,  nearly  the  same  answers 
may  be  produced,  unless  much  greater  variations  of  A  be 
examined.  Both  of  these  quantities  are  matters  of  con- 
siderable uncertainty,  particularly  the  first ;  and  it  must  be 
farther  remarked,  that  this  was  not  measured,  but  deduced 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  experiments.  We  presume  that 
Du  Buat  tried  various  values  of  G,  till  he  found  one  which 
gave  the  ratios  of  discharge  which  he  observed.  We  beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  in  a  set  of  numerous  experiments 
which  we  had  access  to  examine,  BI  was  uniformly  much 
lcs»  than  \  ;  it  was  very  nearly  *  ;  and  the  quantity  dis- 
charged was  greater  than  what  would  result  from  Du  Buat's 
calculation.  It  was  further  observed  that  IFdepended  very 


Meantime  this  theory  of  Du  Buat  is  of  great  value  to 
the  practical  engineer,  who  at  present  must  content  himself 
with  a  very  vague  conjecture,  or  take  the  calculation  of  the 
erroneous  theory  of  Guglielmini.  By  that  theory,  the  board 
of  three  feet,  at  the  depth  of  four  inches,  should  discharge 
nearly  3^  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  is  almost  double  of 
what  it  really  delivers. 

We  presume,  therefore,  that  the  following  table  will  be 
acceptable  to  practical  engineers,  who  are  not  familiar  with 
such  computations.  It  contains,  in  the  first  column,  the  depth 
in  English  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  stagnant  water  of 
a  reservoir  to  the  edge  of  the  wasteboard.  The  second 
column  is  the  cubic  feet  of  water  discharged  in  a  minute 
by  every  inch  of  the  1 


Depth.  Discharge. 

1   O403 

2   1140 

3   2-095 

4   3-225 

5   4-507 

6   5-925 

7   7-466 

8   9-122 

9  10-884 


Depth.  Discharge. 

10  12-748 

11  14-707 

12  16-758 

13  18-895 

14  21117 

15  23-419 

16  25-HtK) 

17  28-258 

18  30-786 


When  the  depth  docs  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  will  not 
be  exact  enough  to  take  proportional  parts  for  the  fractions 
of  an  inch.    'I  he  following  method  is  exact. 

If  they  be  odd  quarters  of  an  inch,  look  in  the  table  for 
as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quarters,  and  take  the 
eighth  part  of  the  answer.  Thus,  for  inches,  take  the 
eighth  part  of  23-419,  which  corresponds  to  15  inches. 
This  is  2-927. 

If  the  wasteboard  is  not  on  the  face  of  a  dam,  but  in  a 
running  stream,  wc  must  augment  the  discharge  by  mul- 
tiplying the  section  by  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  But 
this  correction  can  seldom  occur  in  practice ;  because  in 
this  case  the  discharge  is  previously  known,  and  it  is  A  that 
we  want,  which  is  the  object  of  the  next  problem. 

Wc  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  experiments  which 
we  mention  as  having  been  already  made  in  this  country, 
give  a  result  somewhat  greater  than  this  table,  viz.  about 
■j^.  Therefore,  having  obtained  the  answer  by  this  table, 
add  to  it  its  16th  part,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely near  the  truth. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  discharge  over 
a  wasteboard,  we  can  tell  the  depth  of  its  edge  under  the 

k  ~  (np)  veTnw,y 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  solve  the  problem  respect- 
ing a  weir  across  a  river. 

Pbob.  II.  The  discharge  and  section  of  a  river 
given,  it  is  required  to  determine  how  much  the  wate 
be  raised  by  a  weir  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  dis- 
charging the  water  with  a  clear  fall,  that  is,  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  lower  channel  being  below  the  edge  of 
the  weir. 

In  this  case  we  nave  2G  =  /3I  nearly,  because  there 
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rrsrlieal  will  be  no  contraction  at  the  sides  when  die  weir  is  the  term  is  itself  very  small ;  and  even  t! 
iuier«CThwh0|e  breadth  of  the  river.    But,  further,  the  water  is  not  in  some  degree,  by  the  freer  fall  wb 

,  but  moving  with  the  velocity  ~,  S  being  the 
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section  of  the  river. 

Therefore  let  a  be  the  height  of  the  weir  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  and  *  the  height  of  the  water  above  the 
edge  of  the  weir.    We  have  the  velocity  with  which  the 

water  approaches  the  weir  =  j^J^^y  I  being  the  length 

of  the  weir  or  breadth  of  the  river.    Therefore  the  height 

producing  the  primary  mean  velocity  is  (   — V. 

'     \l  \f  ig  (a  +  hy 

The  equation  given  a  little  ago  will  give  A  s  (  \ ' 

VO-431  1</M/  ' 

when  the  water 

when  it  is  already  moving  with  the  velocity 

haveA=(  

V.O-431/V2G/ 


will  be  compensated.  Practical 
h  the  water  will  have  Inferences, 
over  the  weir.  -v—~" ' 

If  the  intended  weir  is  not  to  have  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river  (which  is  seldom  necessary  even  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation),  the  waters  will  be  raised  higher  by  the  same 


pr, 


civ  till 


Thereto 


hall 


above  the  weir  is  stagnant 
I) 

l(a  +  A)' 
f        D  \» 
\T~Tt~, — TT\)  '  !t  would  be 
V        (a  +  A)/ 

solve  this  equation  regularly,  because 


I 


•431/Vi 
very  troublesome  to 

the  unknown  quantity  A  is  found  in  the  second  term  of  the 
answer.  But  we  know  that  the  height  producing  the  ve- 
locity above  the  weir  is  very  small  in  com|iarison  of  A  and 
of  o,  and,  if  only  estimated  roughly,  will  make  a  very  in- 
sensible change  in  the  value  of  A  ;  and,  by  repeating  the 
operation,  we  can  correct  this  value,  and  obtain  A  to  anv 
degree  of  exactness. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Suppose  a  river,  the 
section  of  whose  stream  is  150  feet,  and  that  it  discharges 
17*  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second  ;  how  much  will  the 
waters  of  this  river  be  raised  by  a  weir  of  the  same  width, 
and  3  feet  high. 

Suppose  the  width  to  be  50  feet.  This  will  give  3  feet 
for  the  depth  ;  and  we  see  that  the  water  will  have  a  clear 
fall,  because  the  lower  stream  will  be  the  same  as  before. 

The  section  being  150  feet,  and  the  discharge  17-1,  the 
mean  velocity  is  «J  =  11 G  feet  =  14  inches  nearly,  which 
requires  the  height  of  J  of  an  inch  very  nearly.  This  may- 
be taken  for  the  second  term  of  the  value  of  A.  Therefore 

27  03,  I  is  600,  and  D  is  174  X  1728  =  300672.  There- 
fore A  =  12-28  —  0-25  =  12-03  nearly.  Correct  this 
value  by  substituting  a  more  accurate  value  of  the  second 

term  (iv^aTj)'' or  0 ,4,  Thu     e:vc  u*  h  = 

12  28  -  0-25  =  12-03  for  a  more  accurate  value,  differing 
from  the  former  about  tV  ofsn  iridh.  It  is  needless  to 
carry  the  approximation  farther.  Thus  we  see  that  a  weir 
which  dams  up  the  whole  of  the  former  current  of  three  feet 
dee^,  will  only  raise  the  waters  of  thU  river  one  foot. 


height  of  the  wasteboard.  Tin 

same  for  this  case.  Only  in  the  second  term/which  gives 
the  head  of  water  corresponding  to  the  velocity  of  the  river, 
/  must  still  be  taken  for  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river, 
while  in  the  first  term  /  is  the  length  of  the  wasteboard. 
Also  V2G  must  be  a  little  less,  on  account  of  the  contrac- 
tions at  the  ends  of  the  weir,  unless  these  be  avoided  by 
giving  the  masonry  at  the  ends  of  the  wasteboard  a  curved 
shape  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wasteboard.  This  should 
not  be  done  when  the  sole  object  of  the  weir  is  to  raise 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  Its  effect  is  but  trifling  at  any 
rate,  when  the  length  of  the  wasteboard  is  considerable,  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  i 
over  it. 

The  following  comparisons  of  this  rule  with  ex 
will  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  its  utility.1 


Discharge 
uf  the  Weir 
per  second. 

Head  pro- 
ducing the 
velocit r  at 
the  Weir. 

Head  pro- 
ducing thu 
velocity 
above  it. 

Calculated 
Height  of 
the  Hiver 
above  the 
Waaieboard. 

Observed 
Height. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

•3HHH 

7-302 

0-625 

6-677 

6-5S3 

2462 

5-385 

0-350 

5-035 

4-750 

1112 

3-171 

0-116 

3055 

3-166 

259 

1-201 

0-0114 

M89 

1-250 

1  exact 
waste- 
up  the 


It  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  measure  tli 
height  of  the  water  in  the  upper  stream  above  th< 
board.  The  curvature  A I  extended  several  feet 
stream.  Indeed  there  must  be  something  arbitrary  in  this 
measurement  because  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  not  ho- 
rizontal. The  deviation  should  be  taken,  not  from  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  from  the  inclined  surface  of  the  river. 

It  is  plain  that  a  river  cannot  be  fitted  for  continued  na- 
vigation by  weirs.  Theae  occasion  interruptions ;  but  a 
few  inches  may  sometimes  be  added  to  the  waters  of  a  river 
by  a  bar,  which  may  still  allow  a  flat-bottomed  lighter  or  a 
raft  to  pass  over  it  This  is  a  very  frequent  practice  in 
Holland  and  Flanders  ;  and  a  very  cheap  and  certain  con- 
veyance of  goods  is  there  obtained  by  means  of  streams 
which  we  would  think  no  better  than  boundary  ditches, 
and  unfit  for  every  purpose  of  this  kind.  By  means  of  a  bar 
the  water  is  kept  up  a  very  few  inches,  and  the  stream  has 
free  course  to  the  sea.  The  shoot  over  the  bar  is  prevent- 
ed by  means  of  another  bar  placed  a  little  way  below  it 
lying  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  but  which  may  be 
raised  up  on  hinges.  The  lighterman  makes  his  boat  fast 
to  a  stake  immediately  above  the  bar,  raises  the  lower  bar, 
ic  same  rule  serves  for  showing  how  h,gh  we  ought  to  brings  over  his  boat  again  makes  it  fast  and,  having  laid 
raise  this  weir  m  order  to  produce  any  given  rise  of  the  down  the  other  bar  again,  proceeds  on  his  journey.  This 
waters  whether  for  tlie  purposes  of  navigation,  or  for  taking  contrivance  answers  the  end  of  a  lock  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
?  *  aran  »  drive  mills,  or  for  any  other  service;  for  if  rxnse .  though  it  does  not  admit  of  what  we  ore  accus- 
he  breadth  of  ^  nver  remam  thc  the      ter         tomed  ^  ^  n,vjg>ltioni  it  givcs  .  very  gurc  oonyeyasee, 


■till  flow  over  the  weir  with  nearly  the  same  depth, 
very  small  and  hardly  perceptible  difference  will  ind__ 
arise  from  the  diminution  of  slope  occasioned  by  this  rise, 
and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
river  approaches  the  weir.  But  this  difference  must  always 
be  a  small  fraction  of  the  second  term  of  our  answer ;  which 


A    which  would 


otherwise  be  impossible.    When  the  waters 
can  be  raised  by  bars,  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  off  fur 
or  other  purposes,  they  are  preferable  to  weirs, 
with  rafts,  and  are 


ccause  they  do  not  obstruct  floating  i 
ot  destroyed  by  the  ice. 
Prob.  III.  tiiven  the  height  of  a  bar, 


the  depth  of  water 


i'lii,  t«hle  from  Du  1 


i*  Frrncb.  . 


2  r. 
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elow  it,  and  the  width  of  the  river,  to  de- 


Practtcal  both  above  anc 

•tcrraine  the  discharge. 

This  is  by  no  means  so  easily  solved  as  the  discharge 
over  a  weir,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  same  degree  of 
evidence.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  following  obser- 
vations will  not  be  very  far  from  a  true  account  of  the 

We  may  first  suppose  a  reservoir  LFBM  (Hp.  22)  of  stag- 
nant water,  and  that  has 
a  wasteboard  of  the  height  Fig.  22. 

AB.  We  may  then  de- 
termine, by  the  foregoing  L~mmHmm^m  -j*^ 
problems,  the  dischargi 
through  the  plane  EC 
With  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge through  the  pari 
CA,  it  should  be  equal  t«, 

Uie  product  of  this  part  of  the  section  by  the  velocity  cor- 
responding to  the  (all  EC,  which  is  the  difference  of  the 
heights  of  water  above  and  below  the  bar ;  for,  because  the 
difference  of  E<i  and  Ca  is  equal  to  EC,  every  particle  a 
of  water  in  the  plane  CA  is  pressed  in  the  direction  of  this 
stream  with  the  same  force,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  column 
EC.  The  sum  of  these  discharges  should  be  the -whole 
discharge  over  the  bar ;  but  since  the  bar  is  set  up  across 
a  running  river,  its  discharge  must  be  the  same  with  that 
of  the  river.  The  water  of  the  river,  when  it  comes  to  the 
place  of  the  bar,  has  acquired  some  velocity  by  its  slope  or 
other  causes,  and  this  corresponds  to  some  height  FE. 
This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  section  of  the  river,  having 
the  height  EB,  should  give  a  discharge  equal  to  the  dis- 
charge over  the  bar. 

To  avoid  this  complication  of  conditions,  we  may  first 
compute  the  discharge  of  the  bar  in  the  manner  now  point- 
ed out,  without  the  consideration  of  the  previous  velocity 
of  the  stream.  This  discharge  will  be  a  little  too  small.  If 
we  divide  it  by  the  section  FB,  it  will  give  a  primary  velo- 
city too  small,  but  not  far  from  the  truth.  Therefore  we 
shall  get  the  height  FE,  by  means  of  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  determine  a  velocity  intermediate  between  DG  and 
CH,  which  would  correspond  to  a  weir,  as  also  the  velocity 
CH,  which  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  section  CA,  which 
is  wholly  under  water.  Then  we  correct  all  these  quanti- 
ties by  repeating  the  operation  with  them  instead  of  our 
first  assumption*. 

Du  Buat  found  this  computation  extremely  near  the 
truth,  but  in  all  cases  a  little  greater  than  observation  ex- 
hibited. 

We  may  now  solve  the  problem  in  the  most  general  terms. 
Pros.  IV.  Given  the  breadth,  depth,  and  the  slope  of  a 
river,  if  we  confine  its  passage  by  a  bar  or  weir  of  a  known 
height  and  width,  to  determine  the  rise  of  the  waters  above 
the  bar. 

The  slope  and  dimensions  of  the  channel  being  given, 
our  formula  will  give  us  the  velocity  and  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged.  Then,  by  Problem  II.,  find  the  height 
of  water  above  the  wasteboard.  From  the  sum  of  these  two 
heights  deduct  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  river.  The  re- 
mainder is  the  rise  of  the  waters.    For  example  : 

Let  there  be  a  river  whose  ordinary  depth  is  3  feet,  and 
breadth  40,  and  whose  slo|>e  is  U  inch  in  100  fathoms,  or 
tijW    Suppose  a  weir  on  this  river  0  feet  high  and  lb  feet 

We  must  first  find  the  velocity  and  discharge  of  the 
river  in  its  natural  state ;  we  have  /  =  480  inches,  A  =  99, 

-t  =  tfa.  Our  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives  V=  23  45, 

and  D  =  405216  cubic  inches. 

The  contraction  obtains  here  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
We  may  therefore  take  V*U  =  M>1.    (This  ex- 


ample is  Du  Buat's,  and  all  the  measures  arc  French.)  We 
have  also  a  (the  height  of  the  weir)  =r  72,  and  2g  =  724.  '™ 

Then  the  equation  A  =  (  — — =J)  '  —  ( -. — =5  \ 

\04;U/v'2G/       \tV>iij(a  +  hy 

becomes  A  =  30- 182.  Add  this  to  the  height  of  the  weir, 
and  the  depth  of  the  river  above  the  sluice  is  102"  182  inches 
—  8  feet  and  6-1 82  inches.  From  this  take  3  feet,  and  there 
remains  5  feet  and  6*182  inches  for  the  rise  of  the  waters. 

There  i-,  however,  an  important  circumstance  in  this  rise 
of  the  waters,  which  must  be  distinctly  understood  before 
we  can  say  what  arc  the  interesting  effects  of  this  weir. 
This  swell  extends,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  the  stream,  but  is  less  sensible  as  we  go  away 
from  the  weir.  What  is  the  distance  to  which  the  swell 
extends  and  what  increase  does  it  produce  in  the  depth  at 
different  distances  from  the  weir  ? 

If  we  suppose  that  the  slope  and  the  breadth  of  the  chan- 
nel remain  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  we  come  down  the 
stream  from  that  point  where  the  swell  is  insensible,  the 
depth  of  the  channel  increase*  all  the  way  to  the  dam. 
Therefore,  as  the  same  quantity  of  water  passes  through 
every  section  of  the  river,  the  velocity  must  diminish  very 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  section  increases. 
But  this  being  an  open  stream,  and  therefore  the  velocity 
being  inseparably  connected  with  the  slope  of  the  surface, 
it  follows,  that  the  slope  of  the  surface  must  diminish  all  the 
way  from  that  point  where  the  swell  of  the  water  is  insen- 
sible to  the  dam.  The  surface,  therefore,  cannot  be  • 
simple  inclined  plane,  but  must  be  concave  upwards,  at 
represented  in  fig.  23, 
where  FKLB  represents 
the  channel  of  a  river,  ; 
and  FB  the  surface  of 
the  water  running  in  it. 
If  this  be  kept  up  to  A 
by  a  weir  AL,  the  sur- 
face will  be  a  curve  FI  A, 

touching  the  natural  surface  F  at  the  beginning  of  the  swell, 
and  the  line  AD  which  touches  it  in  A  will  have  the  slope 
S  corresponding  to  the  velocity  which  the  waters  have  im- 
mediately before  going  to  the  weir.  We  know  this  slope, 
because  we  are  supposed  to  know  the  discharge  of  the  river 
and  its  slope  and  other  circumstances  before  barring  it  with 
a  dam  ;  and  we  know  the  height  of  the  dam  H,  and  there- 
fore the  new  velocity  at  A,  or  immediately  above  A,  and 
consequently  the  slope  S.  Therefore,  drawing  the  horizon- 
tal lines  DC,  AG,  it  is  plain  that  CB  will  be  the  primary 
slope  of  the  river,  and  CA,  the  slope  S  corresponding  to 
the  velocity  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  A,  be- 
cause these  verticals  have  the  same  horizontal  distance  DC. 
We  have  therefore  CB  :  CA  =  S  :  *  very  nearly,  and 
8  —  *  :  t  =  CB  —  CA  :  CA  =  AB  :  CA.  There- 
fore CA  =  =  J^~.-  But  DA  =  CA  X  S,  by  our 


Fig.  23. 


>  M 


H&» 


definition  of  slope  j  therefore  DA  =  s  — . 

This  is  all  that  we  can  say  with  precision  of  this  curve. 
Du  Buat  examined  what  would  result  from  supposing  it 
an  arc  of  a  circle.  In  this  case  we  should  have  DA  =  DF, 
and  AF  very  nearly  equal  to  2  AD  ;  and  as  we  can  thus 
find  AD,  we  get  the  whole  length  FIA  of  the  swell,  and 
aUo  the  distances  of  any  part  of  tile  curve  from  the  primi- 
tive surface  FB  of  the  river;  for  these  will  be  very  near- 
ly in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  their  distances  from  F. 
Thus  ID  will  be  one  fourth  of  AB,  &c  Therefore  we 
should  obtain  the  depth  Id  of  the  stream  in  that  place. 
Getting  the  depth  of  the  stream,  and  knowing  the  dis- 
charge, we  gel  the  velocity,  and  can  compare  this  with  the 
sIu-k;  of  the  surface  at  I.    This  should  be  the  slope  of  that 
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Hrwrticsl  part  of  the  arc  of  the  circle.  Milking  this  comparison,  he 
L found  these  circumstances  to  be  incompatible,  lie  found 
that  the  section  and  swell  at  I,  corresponding  to  an  arc  of 
a  circle,  gave  u  discharge  nearly  one  fourth  too  great  (they 
were  as  405216  to  492142).  Therefore  the  curve  is  such 
that  AD  is  greater  than  DP,  and  that  it  is  more  incurvated 
at  F  than  at  A.  He  found,  that  making  DA  to  DF  as  10 
to  9,  and  the  curve  FIA  an  arc  of  an  ellipse  whose  longer 
axis  was  vertical,  would  give  a  very  nice  correspondence  of 
the  sections,  velocities,  and  slopes.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  swell,  therefore,  can  never  be  double  of  AD,  and  must 
always  greatly  surpass  AD  ;  and  these  limits  will  do  very 
well  for  every  practical  question.  Therefore,  making  DF 
nine  tenths  of  AD,  and  drawing  the  chord  AD,  and  mak- 
ing DI  one  half  of  D »',  we  shall  be  very  near  the  truth. 
Then  we  get  the  swell  with  sufficient  precision  for  any  point 
H  between  F  and  D,  by  making  FD"  :  FH*  =  ID  :  HA  ; 
and  if  H  is  between  D  and  A,  we  get  its  distance  from  the 
tangent  DA  by  a  similar  process. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  swell  produced  in  the 
waters  of  a  river  by  the  erection  of  a  bridge  or  cleaning 
sluice,  which  contracts  the  passage.  This  requires  the  so- 
lution of 

Pros.  V.  Given  the  depth,  breadth,  and  slope  of  a  river, 
to  determine  the  swell  occasioned  by  the  piers  of  a  bridge  or 
sides  of  a  cleaning  sluice,  which  contract  the  passage  by  n 
given  quantity,  for  a  given  length  of  channel. 
This  swell  depends  on  two  circumstances. 

1.  The  whole  river  must  pass  through  a  narrow  space, 
with  a  velocity  proportionahly  increased  ;  and  this  requires 
a  certain  head  of  wateT  above  the  bridge. 

2.  The  water,  in  passing  the  length  of  the  piers  with  a 
velocity  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  primary 
slope  of  the  river,  will  require  a  greater  slope  in  order  to 
acquire  this  velocity. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  river  before  the  erection  of 
the  bridge,  and  K  the  quotient  of  the  width  of  the  river  di- 
vided by  die  sura  of  the  widths  between  the  piers.  If  the 
length  of  the  piers  or  their  dimension  in  the  direction  of 
the  stream,  is  not  very  great,  K  V  will  nearly  express  the 
velocity  of  the  river  under  the  arches  ;  and  if  we  suppose 
for  a  moment  the  contraction  (in  the  sense  hitherto  used) 
to  be  nothing,  the  height  producing  this  velocity  will  be 
K'V*  „ 

.ligh,  liaving  already 


But  the  river  will  not  rise  so  I 


velocity  before  getting  under  the  arches,  and 

V» 


2y 

a  slope  and 

the  height  corresponding  to  this  velocity  is  ^- ;  therefore 
the  height  for  producing  the  augmentation  of  velocity  is 
_  Yl  But  if  wc  make  a||0WIlnce  for  contraction,  we 
must  employ  a  co-efficient  2G  less  than  and  we  must  mul- 
tiply the  height  now  found  by  It  will  then  become 

~S)-2G  =  £  (K'  ~  l>    This  U  ,hat  ^rt  °f  « 
the  swell  which  must  produce  the  augmentation  of  velocity. 

With  respect  to  what  is  necessary  for  producing  the  ad- 
ditional slope  between  the  piers,  let  p  be  the  natural  dope 
of  the  river  (or  rather  the  difference  of  level  in  the  length 
of  the  piers)  before  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  velocity  V  i  K"p  will  very  nearly  express 
tne  difference  of  superficial  level  for  the  length  of  the 
piers,  which  is  nece*v>ry  for  maintaining  the  velocity  KV 
through  the  same  length.  The  increase  of  slope  therefore  il 
&P—p  =  p(Kt~  I).    Therefore  the  whole  swell  will  be 


These  arc  the  chief  questions  or  problems  on  this  sub-  Practical 
ject  which  occur  in  the  practice  of  an  engineer;  and  theInferellce*• 
solutions  which  we  have  given  may  in  every  case  be  de-  i-  ~  .  ^  / 
pcndctl  on  as  very  near  the  truth,  and  we  are  confident  tentjon  to 
that  the  errors  w  ill  never  amount  to  one  filth  of  the  whole  the  subject 
quantity.    We  are  equally  certain,  that  of  those  who  callrecom. 
themselves  engineers,  and  who,  without  hesitation,  under- nnuJed. 
take  jobs  of  enormous  expense,  not  one  in  ten  is  able  even 
to  guess  at  the  result  of  such  operations,  unless  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  happen  to  coincide  with  those  of  some 
other  project  which  he  has  executed,  or  has  distinctly  exa- 
mined! and  very  few  have  the  sagacity  and  penetration 
necessary  for  appreciating  the  effects  of  the  distinguishing 
circumstances  which  yet  remain.    The  society  established 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures  could 
scarcely  do  a  more  important  service  to  the  public  in  the  line 
of  their  institution,  than  by  publishing  in  their  transactions 
a  description  of  every  work  of  this  kind  executed  in  the 
kingdom,  with  an  account  of  its  performance.    This  would 
be  a  most  valuable  collection  of  experiments  and  facts. 
The  unlearned  practitioner  would  find  among  them  some- 
thing which  resembles  in  its  chief  circumstances  almost  any 
project  which  could  occur  to  him  in  his  business,  and  would 
tell  him  what  to  expect  in  the  case  under  his  management ; 
and  the  intelligent  engineer,  assisted  by  mathematical  know- 
ledge, and  the  habit  of  classing  things  together,  would  fre- 
quently be  able  to  frame  general  rules.    To  a  gentleman 
qualified  as  was  the  Chevalier  du  Buat,  such  a  collection 
would  be  inestimable,  and  might  suggest  a  theory  as  far 
excelling  his  as  he  has  excelled  all  other  writers. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  observations  on -Modes  of 

the  methods  w  hich  may  be  taken  for  rendering  small  rivers  making 

and  brooks  fit  for  inland  navigation,  or  at  least  for  floatage.  »m»''rt vfn 
...  ,    .  .  .       ,  .       /»  ,    ~T    nut  finxiki 

\Y  e  get  much  instruction  on  this  subject  from  what  has  fit  fur  ln_ 

been  said  concerning  the  swell  produced  in  a  river  by  u„a 
weirs,  bars,  or  any  diminution  of  its  former  section.    I  fur  Lr« : ii  n. 
knowledge  of  the  form  which  the  surface  of  this  swell  affects 
will  furnish  rules  for  spacing  these  obstructions  in  such  a 
manner,  and  at  such  distances  from  each  other,  that  the 
swell  produced  by  one  shall  extend  to  the  one  above  it. 

If  we  know  the  slope,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth  of  a 
river,  in  the  droughts  of  summer,  and  have  determined  on 
the  height  of  the  floodgates,  or  keeps,  which  are  to  be  set 
up  in  its  bed,  it  is  evident  that  their  stations  arc  not  mat- 
ters of  arbitrary  choice,  if  we  would  derive  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  from  them. 

Some  rivers  in  Flanders  and  Italy  are  made  navigable  in 
some  sort  by  simple  sluices,  which,  being  shut,  form  maga- 
zines of  water,  which,  being  discharged  by  opening  the 
gates,  raises  the  inferior  reach  enough  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  craft  which  are  kept  on  it.  After  this  momen- 
tary rise  the  keens  are  shut  again,  the  water  sinks  in  the 
lower  reach,  ami  the  lighters  which  were  floated  through 
the  shallows  are  now  obliged  to  draw  into  thuse  parts  of  the 
reach  where  they  can  lie  afloat  till  the  next  supply  of  water 
ve  enables  them  to  proceed.  This  is  a  very  rude 
imperfect  method,  and  unjustifiable  at  this  day,  when 
know  the  effect  of  locks,  or  at  least  of  double  gates. 
Wc  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  these  con- 
trivances, and  to  give  the  methods  of  their  construction, 
in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  what  has  been  already 
said  on  thi«  subject  in  the  article  Navigation  Inland,  and 
to  what  will  be  said  in  the  article  Water- Works.  At 
present  wc  confine  ourselves  to  the  single  point  of  husband- 
ing the  different  falls  in  the  hod  of  the  river,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  there  may  he  everywhere  a  sufficient  depth  of  water ; 
and,  in  what  we  have  to  deliver  on  the  subject,  we  shall 
take  the  form  of  an  example  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
the  foregoing  rules. 

Suppose  then  a  river  forty  feet  wide  and  three  foot  deep 
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Practical  in  tlic  droughts  of  summer,  with  a  slope  of  one  in  4800. 
~~-  This,  bv  the  formula  of  uniform  motion,  will  have  a  vclo- 
'  citv  =  834  inches  per  second,  and  its  discharge  will  be 
405216  cubic  inches,  or  234$  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
this  river  a  depth  of  not  less  than  five  feet  in  any  place,  by 
means  of  floodgates  of  six  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  feet 
in  width. 

We  first  compute  the  height  at  which  this  body  of  234$ 
cubic  feet  of  water  will  discharge  itself  over  the  floodgate*. 
This  we  shall  find  hy  Prob.  II.  to  be  304.  inches,  to  which 
adding  72,  the  height  of  the  gate,  we  have  1024,  for  the 
whole  height  of  the  water  above  the  floor  of  the  gate  ;  the 
primitive  depth  of  the  river  being  3  feet,  the  rise  or  swell 
5  feet  6\  inches.  In  the  next  place,  we  find  the  range  or 
sensible  extent  of  this  swell  by  Prob.  I.  and  the  observa- 
tions which  accompany  it  This  w  ill  be  found  to  be  nearly 
9177  fathoms.  Now,  since  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river 
is  three  feet,  there  is  only  wanted  two  feet  of  addition  ;  and 
the  question  is  reduced  to  the  finding  what  point  of  the 
curved  surface  of  the  swell  is  two  feet  above  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  head  of  the  swell,  or  how  far  this  point  is  from 
the  gate.  The  whole  extent  being  9177  fathoms,  and  the 
"rom  the  tangent  plane  being  nearly  in  the 
i  of  the  distances  from  the  point  of  contact 
oporlion,  60J  :  24  =  9177»  :  55 
The  last  term  is  the  distance  (from  the  head  of  the  sv 
of  that  part  of  the  surface  which  is  two  feet  above  the 
mitivc  surface  of  the  river.  Therefore  9177  _  5526,  or 
3651  fathoms,  is  the  distance  of  this  part  from  the  flood- 
gate ;  and  this  is  the  distance  at  which  the  gates  should  be 
placed  from  each  otJier.  No  inconvenience  would  arise 
from  having  them  nearer,  if  the  hanks  be  high  enough  to 
contain  the  waters;  but  if  they  are  farther  distant,  the  re- 
quired depth  of  water  cannot  be  had  without  increasing  the 
height  of  the  gates;  but  if  reasons  of  conveniency  should 
induce  us  to  place  them  nearer,  the  same  depth  may  be 
secured  hy  lower  gates,  and  no  additional  height  will  be 
required  for  the  banks.    This  is  generally  a  matter  of  mo- 


the  section  in  the  gates,  and  also  rolls  i 
of  water,  the  action  of  the  stream  on  its  bed  must  be  i 
creased  by  the  augmentation  of  velocity  which  these  cir- ' 
omittances  will  produce ;  and  although  we  may  soy  that 
the  general  slope  is  necessarily  secured  by  the  cills  of  the 
floodgates,  which  are  paved  with  stone  or  covered  with 
plank*,  yet  this  will  not  hinder  this  increased  current  from 
digging  up  the  bottom  in  the  intervals,  undermining  the 
banks,  and  lodging  the  mud  and  earth  thus  carried  off  in 
place*  where  the  current  meets  with  any  check.  All  these 
consequences  will  assuredly  follow  if  the  increased  velocity 
is  greater  than  what  corresponds  to  the  regimen  relative  to 
die  soil  in  which  the  river  holds  on  its  course. 

In  order  therefore  to  procure  durability  to  works  of  this  and  of  lo- 
kind,  which  are  generally  of  enormous  expense,  the  local  call 
circumstances  must  be  most  scrupulously  studied.    It  is' 
not  the  ordinary  hurried  survey  of  an  engineer  that  will 
free  us  from  the  risk  of  our  navigation  becoming  very 
by  the  rise  of  the  waters  I 

r unity,  and" 
ice.  We  i 
soil,  and  discc 


the  of  the  soil, 
du-   is  not  incoi 


is  not 
this  be 
celerated 
the 


attentively  study  the 
mentally  the  velocity 


a  great  deal  less  than  tliat  of  the  river  when 
y  freshes,  the  regimen  may  be  preserved 


If 


of  the  gate,  and  no  great  chances  in  the 


nges  i 

;  but  if,  on  "the  other  hand,  the 
during  its  freshes  greatly  ex- 
i  stability,  wc  must  enlarge  the 
width  of  the  channel,  that  we  may  diminish  the 

i  depth,  and  along  with  this  the 
knowing  the  quantity  discharged  during  the  freshes,  divide 
it  by  the  velocity  of  rt 


or  rather  by  a  velocity  some- 
which  will  appear  by  and  by), 
of  a  new  section.    Then  tak- 


F.tT  ct«  uf 


the  raising  of  water  brings  along  with  it  the 
of  flooding  the  adjoining  fields.  Knowing  the  place 
where  the  swell  ceases  to  be  sensible,  we  can  keep  the  top 
of  the  intermediate  floodgate  at  the  precise  height  of  the 
curved  surface  of  the  swell  by  means  of  the  proportionality 
of  the  deviations  from  the  tangent  to  the  distances  from  the 
point  of  contact. 

But  this  rule  will  not  do  for  a  gate  which  is  at  a  greater 
distance  from  Uie  one  above  it  than  the  S651  fathoms 
already  mentioned.  We  know  that  a  higher  gate  is  requir- 
ed, producing  a  more  extensive  swell ;  and  the  one  swell 
does  not  coincide  with  the  other,  although  they  may  both 
begin  from  the  same  point  A. 
Nor  will  the  curves  even  be  si-  Fig.  2*. 

milar,  unless  the  thickness  of   y     a  v-f. 

the  sheet  of  water  flowing  over  ~ 
the  gate  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.    But  this  is  not  the  case, 
because  the  produce  of  the  river, 

and  therefore  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water,  is  constant. 
But  we  may  suppose  them  similar  without  erring  more  than 
two  or  three  decimals  of  an  inch  ;  and  then  we  shall  have 
AF  :  AL  =/F  :  DL ;  from  which,  if  we  take  the  thickness 
of  the  sheet  of  water  already  calculated  for  the  other  gates, 
there  will  remain  the  height  of  the  gate  DL, 

By  following  these  methods,  instead  of  proceeding  by 
random  guesses,  we  shall  procure  the  greatest  depth  of 
w  ater  at  the  smallest  expense  possible. 

But  there  is  a  circumstance  which  must  be  attended  to, 
and  which,  if  neplected,  may  in  a  short  time  render  all  our 
works  useless.  These  gates  must  frequently  be  open  in  the 
time  of  freshes ;  and  as  this  channel  then  has  its  natural 
in  every  reach  by  the  great  contraction  of 


what  greater  (for  a 
the  quotient  will  be  the 

ing  the  natural  slope  of  the  river  for  the  slope  which  it  will 
"  i  enlarged  channel,  and  after  the  cills  of  the 

the  hydrau- 


1  in  this  < 

have  been  fixed,  we  i 


ncl  and  the 
proceed  to 
floodgates, 
lated  by  the 


(which  we  must  now  compute),  we 
the  height  and  the  distances  of  the 
to  their  widths,  which  must  be  regu- 
which  may  be  thought  proper  for  the  free 
passage  of  the  lighters  which  are  to  ply  on  the  river.  An 


example  will  illustrate  the  whole  of  t 

Suppose  then  a  small  river  having  a  slope  of  two  inches  illustrated 
in  100  fathoms,  or  SCW,  which  is  a  very  usual  declivity  ofbr  an  «• 
such  small  streams  and  whose  depth  in  summer  is  two  feet, » 
but  subject  to  floods  which  raise  it  to  nine  fecL  Let  its 
breadth  at  the  bottom  be  eighteen  feet,  and  the  base  of  its 
slanting  sides  four  thirds  of  their  height.  All  of  these  di- 
mensions are  very  conformable  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.    It  is  proposed  to  make  this  river  navigable  in  all 


by  means  of  keeps  and  gates  placed  at  proper  < 
tances ;  and  we  want  to  know  the  dimensions  of  a  channel 
which  will  be  permanent  in  a  soil  which  begins  to  yield  to 
a  velocity  of  eighty  inches  per  second,  but  will  be  safe  un- 
der a  velocity  of  twenty-four. 

The  primitive  channel  having  the  properties  of  a  rect- 
angular channel,  its  breadth  during  the  freshes  must  be  B 
=  30  feet,  or  360  inches,  and  its  depth  A  nine  feet  or  108 

BA 

inches ;  therefore  its  hydraulic  mean  depth  d  =  g- -^-^ 

=  61-88  inches.  Its  real  velocity,  therefore,  during  the 
freshes,  will  be  38  9447  inches,  and  its  discharge  1514109 
cubic  inches  or  676$  cubic  feet  per  second.  Wc  see  there- 
fore that  the  natural  channel  will  not  be  permanent,  and  will 
be  very  quickly  destroyed  or  changed  by  this  great  velo- 
city.   We  have  two  methods  for  procuring  stability,  viz. 
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Practical  diminishing  the  slope,  or  widening  the  bed.  The  first  me- 
Iniemic«t.|]lod  will  require  the  course  to  be  lengthened  in  the  pro- 
portion of  24*  to  S8-941,  or  nearly  of  38  to  100.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  would  be  enormous.  The  second  method  will 
require  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  to  be  increased  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion  (because  the  velocities  are  nearly  as 

Tills  trill  evidently  be  much  less  costly  and,  even 

for  the  navigation,  must  be 


to 


observe,  that  the  great  velocity  of  which 
we  we  afraid  obtains  only  during  the  winter  floods.  If 
therefore  we  reduce  this  to  24  inches,  it  must  happen  that 
the  autumnal  freshes,  loaded  with  sand  and  mud,  will  cer- 
tainly deposit  a  part  of  it,  and  choke  up  our  channel  below 
the  floodgates.  We  must  therefore  select  a  mean  velocity 
eeding  the  regimen,  that  it  tnav  carry  off  these 
We  shall  take  27  inches,  which  will 


:  on  the  loose  mud  without  endangering  our  chan- 
nel in  any  remarkable  degree. 

Therefore  we  have,  by  the  theorem  for  uniform  motion, 

Uting  the  divisor  of  this  formula,  we  find  it  =  55  884.  Hence 


Vrf  — 01  = 


27 

29]T 
>»>HV 


=  5-3483,  and  therefore  d 


—  0-3 


=  :W,ij.  Having  thus  determined  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  we  find  the  area  S  of  the  section  by  dividing  the 
discharge  1514169  by  the  velocity  27.  This  gives  us 
M08048&  Then  we  get  the  breadth  B  by  the  formula  for- 
merly given  B  =  %/(^)'- *S  +  ^  =  1802-296  inches, 

or  150-19  feet,  and  the  depth  h  s  31-115  inches. 

With  these  dimensions  of  the  section,  we  are  certain  that 
the  channel  will  be  permanent ;  and  the  cills  of  the  flood- 
gate being  all  fixed  agreeably  to  the  primitive  slope,  we 
need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  changed  in  the  intervals  by  the 
action  of  the  current.  The  gates  being  all  open  during  the 
freshes,  the  bottom  will  be  cleared  of  the  whole  deposited 
mud. 

Statins  of  We  must  now  station  the  floodgates  along  the  new  chan- 
the  flood-  nel,  at  such  distances  that  we  may  have  the  depth  of  water 
gates,  fcc  which  is  proper  for  the  lighters  that  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  navigation.  Suppose  this  to  be  four  feet.  We  must 
first  of  all  learn  how  nigh  the  water  will  be  kept  in  this  new 
channel  during  the  summer  droughts.  There  remained  in 
the  primitive  channel  only  two  feet,  and  the  section  in  tins 
case  had  twenty  feet  eight  inches  mean  width ;  and  the  dis- 
charge corresponding  to  this  section  and  slope  is,  by 
the  theorem  of  uniform  motion,  130849  cubic  inches  per 
second.  To  find  the  depth  of  water  in  the  new  channel 
corresponding  to  this  discharge  and  the  same  slope,  we  must 
take  the  method  of  approximation  formerly  exemplified,  re- 
membering that  the  discharge  D  is  130849,  and  the  breadth 
B  is  at  the  bottom  (the  slant  sides  being  four  third-,  i. 

These  data  will  produce  a  depth  of  water  —  til  inches.  To 
obtain  four  feet  therefore  behind  any  of  the  floodgates,  we 
must  have  a  swell  of  41  if  inches  produced  by  the  gate  be- 
low. 

We  must  now  determine  the  width  of  passage  which 
must  be  given  at  the  gates.  This  will  regulate  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sheet  of  water  which  flows  over  them  when 
shut;  and  this,  with  the  height  of  the  gate,  fixes  the  swell 
at  the  gate.  The  extent  of  this  swell,  and  the  elevation  of 
every  point  of  its  curved  surface  above  the  new  surface  of 
the  river,  require  a  combination  of  the  height  of  swell  at  the 
floodgate,  with  the  primitive  slope  and  the  new  velocity. 


These  being  computed,  the  stations  of  the  gates  may  be  Practical 
assigned,  which  will  secure  four  feet  of  water  behind  each  Inference*, 
in  summer.    We  need  not  give  these  computations,  hav-    1  »  "'  ' 
ing  already  exemplified  them  all  with  relation  to  another 
river. 

This  example  not  only  illustrates  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing, so  as  to  be  insured  of  success  but  also  gives  us  a  pre- 
cise instance  of  what  must  be  done  in  a  case  which  cannot 
but  frequently  occur.  We  see  what  a  prodigious  excava- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  permanency.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  enlarge  the  primitive  bed  to  about  thrice 
its  former  size,  so  that  the  excavation  is  at  least  two  thirds 
of  what  the  other  method  required.  The  expense,  how- 
ever, will  still  be  vastly  inferior  to  the  other,  both  from  tile 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied. 
At  all  events,  the  expense  is  enormous,  and  what  could 
never  be  repaid  by  the  navigation,  except  in  a  very  rich 
and  populous  country. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  attended  to.  The 
navigation  of  this  river  by  sluices  must  be  very  desultory, 
unless  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of  small  heights. 
The  natural  surface  of  the  swell  being  concave  upwards,  the 
additions  made  by  its  different  parts  to  the  primitive  height 
of  die  river  decrease  rapidly  as  they  approach  to  the  place 
A  (fig.  23),  where  the  swell  terminates ;  and  three  gates, 
each  of  which  raises  the  water  one  foot  when  placed  at  the 
proper  distance  from  each  other,  will  raise  the  water  much 
more  than  two  gates  at  twice  this  distance,  each  raising  the 
water  two  feet.  Moreover,  when  the  elevation  produced 
by  a  floodgate  is  considerable,  exceeding  a  very  few  inches 
the  fall  and  current  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  gate  is 
such  that  no  boat  can  possibly  pass  up  the  river,  and  it 
runs  imminent  risk  of  being  overset  and  sunk  in  the  at- 
tempt to  go  down  the  stream.  This  renders  the  navigation 
desultory.  A  number  of  lighters  collect  themselves  at  the 
gates  and  wait  their  opening.  They  pass  through  as  soon 
as  the  current  becomes  moderate-  This  would  not,  per- 
haps be  very  hurtful  in  a  regulated  navigation,  if  they  could 
then  proceed  on  their  voyage.  Rut  the  boats  bound  up  the 
river  must  stay  on  the  upper  side  of  the  gate  which  they 
have  just  now  passed,  because  the  channel  is  now  too  shal- 
low for  them  to  proceed.  Those  bound  down  the  river  can 
only  go  to  the  next  gate,  unless  it  has  been  opened  at  a 
time  nicely  adjusted  to  the  opening  of  the  one  above  it. 
The  passage  downwards  nai/,  in  many  cases  be  continued, 
by  very  intelligent  and  attentive  lockmen  ;  but  the  passage 
up  must  be  exceedingly  tedious.  Nay,  we  may  say,  that 
while  the  passage  downwards  is  continuous  it  is  but  in  u 
very  few  cases  that  the  passage  upward  is  practicable.  If 
we  add  to  these  inconveniences  the  great  danger  of  passes 
during  the  freshes  while  all  the  gates  are  open,  and  the 
immense  and  unavoidable  accumulations  of  ice,  on  occasion 
even  of  slight  frosts  we  may  see  that  this  method  of  pro- 
curing an  inland  navigation  is  amazingly  expensive,  desul- 
tory, tedious  and  hazardous.  It  did  not  therefore  merit, 
on  its  own  account,  the  attention  wc  have  bestowed  on  it. 
But  the  discussion  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
show  w  hat  must  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  effect  and  per- 
manency, and  thus  to  prevent  us  from  engaging  in  a  pro- 
ject which,  to  a  person  not  duly  and  confidently  informed, 
is  so  feasible  and  promising.  Many  professional  engineers 
are  ready,  and  with  honest  intentions  to  undertake  such 
tasks ;  and  by  avoiding  this  immense  expense,  and  content- 
ing themselves  with  a  much  narrower  channel,  they  suc- 
ceed :  witness  the  old  navigation  of  the  river  Mersey.  But 
the  work  has  no  duration  ;  tuid,  not  having  been  found  very 
serviceable,  its  cessation  is  not  matter  of  much  regret.  The 
work  is  not  much  spoken  of  during  its  continuance.  It  is 
soon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its  failure,  and  engineers  are  found 
ready  to  engage  for  such  another. 

It  was  not  a  very  refined  thought  to  change  this  imper- 
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feet  mode  for  another  free  from  most  of  its  inconveniences. 
A  boat  was  brought  up  the  river,  through  one  of  these 
gates,  only  by  raising  the  waters  of  the  inferior  reach,  and 
depressing  those  of  the  upper :  and  it  could  not  escape  ob- 
servation, that  when  the  gates  were  far  asunder,  a  vast  body 
of  water  must  be  discharged  before  this  could  be  done,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  double  each  gate, 
with  a  very  small  distance  between.  Thus  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  would  fill  the  interval  to  the  desired  height, 
and  allow  the  boat  to  come  through  ;  and  this  thought  was 
the  more  obvious  from  a  similar  practice  having  preceded 
it,  viz.  that  of  navigating  a  small  river  by  means  of  double 
bars,  the  lowest  of  which  lay  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
but  could  be  raised  up  on  hinges.  We  have  mentioned 
this  already ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  old  practice, 
being  mentioned  by  Stevinus  in  his  valuable  work  on 
sluices,  published  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  yet  no  trace  of  this  method  is  to  be  found  of  much 
older  dates.  It  occurred,  however,  accidentally,  pretty  often 
in  the  flat  countries  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  which  being 
the  seat  of  frequent  wars,  almost  every  town  and  village  was 
fortified  with  wet  ditches,  connected  with  the  adjoining 
rivers.  Stevinus  mentions  particularly  the  works  of  Conde, 
as  having  been  long  employed,  with  great  ingenuity,  fur 
rendering  navigable  a  very  long  stretch  of  the  Scheldt. 
The  boats  were  received  into  the  lower  part  of  the  fossee, 
which  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  stone  batardeau, 
serving  to  keep  up  the  waters  in  the  rest  of  the  fossee  about 
eight  feet.  In  this  were  a  sluice  and  another  dam,  by  which 
the  boats  could  be  taken  into  the  upper  fossee,  which  com- 
municated with  a  remote  part  of  the  Scheldt,  by  a  long 
canal.    This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  locks. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  this  improvement  in  the 
navigation  of  rivers  already  kept  up  by  weirs,  which  gave  a 
partial  and  interrupted  navigation,  it  was  usual  to  avoid  the 
great  expense  of  the  second  dam  and  gate,  by  making  the 
lock  altogether  detached  from  the  river,  within  land,  and 
having  its  basin  parallel  to  the  river,  and  communicating 
by  one  end  with  the  river  above  the  weir,  and  by  the  other 
end  with  the  river  below  the  weir,  and  having  a  floodgate 
at  each  end.  This  was  a  most  ingenious  thought ;  and  it 
was  a  prodigious  improvement,  free  from  all  the  inconve- 
nience* of  currents,  ice,  &c.  &c.  It  was  called  a  tchlustrl, 
or  lock,  with  considerable  propriety  ;  and  this  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word  iluice,  and  of  our  application  of  its  transla- 
tion lock.  This  practice  being  once  introduced,  it  was  not 
long  before  engineers  found  that  a  complete  separation  of 
the  navigation  from  the  bed  of  the  river  was  not  only  the 
most  perfect  method  for  obtaining  a  sure,  easy,  and  unin- 
terrupted navigation,  but  that  it  was  in  general  the  most 
economical  in  its  first  construction,  and  subject  to  no  risk 
of  deterioration  by  the  action  of  the  current,  which  was 
here  entirely  removed.  Locked  canals,  therefore,  have  al- 
most entirely  supplanted  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natu- 
ral beds  of  rivers  ;  and  this  is  hardly  ever  attempted  ex- 
cept in  the  flat  countries,  where  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
differ  from  horizontal 


Conclud- 
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The  attentive  reader  must  have  observed  our  anxiety  to 
render  this  dissertation  worthy  of  his  notice,  by  making  it 
|>ractically  useful.  We  have  on  every  occasion  appealed 
from  all  theoretical  deductions,  however  specious  and  well 
supported,  to  fact  and  observation  of  those  s|iontaneous 
phenomena  of  nature  which  are  continually  passing  in  re- 
view before  us  in  the  motion  of  running  waters.  Resting 
in  this  manner  our  whole  doctrines  on  experiment,  on  the 
observation  of  what  really  happens,  and  what  happens  in  a 
way  which  we  cannot  or  do  not  fully  explain,  these  s|K>nta- 
neous  operations  of  nature  came  insensibly  to  acquire  a 
particular  value  in  our  imagination.  It  has  also  happened 
in  the  course  of  our  reflections  on  these  subjects,  that  these 


phenomena  have  frequently  presented  themselves  to  our 
view  in  groups,  not  less  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  the  • 
importance  of  their  consequences,  than  for  the  simplicity, 
and  frequently  the  seeming  insignificancy,  nay  frivolity,  of 
the  means  employed.  Our  fancy  has  therefore  been  some- 
times warmed  with  the  view  of  a  something,  an 


This  has  sometimes  made  us  express  ourselves  in  a  way 
that  is  susceptible  of  misinterpretation,  and  may  even  lead 
into  a  mistake  of  our  meaning. 

We  therefore  find  ourselves  obliged  to  declare,  that  by 
the  term  Natuhk,  which  we  have  so  frequently  used  com 
amore,  we  do  not  mean  that  indescribable  idol  which  the 
self-conceit  and  vanity  of  some  philosophers  or  pretend- 
ed philosophers  have  set  up  and  ostentatiously  worshipped, 
that  ens  rationis,  that  creature  of  the  imagination,  which 
has  long  been  the  object  of  cool  contemplation  in  the  clo- 
set of  the  philosopher,  and  has  shared  his  attention  with 
many  other  playthings  of  his  ever-working  fancy.  By  Na- 
ture we  mean  that  admirable  system  of  general  laws,  by 
which  the  adored  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe  has 
thought  fit  to  connect  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful 
and  goodly  frame  of  tilings,  and  to  regulate  all  their  ope- 
rations. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  continually  appealing  to  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  article 
Philosophy,  we  consider  these  general  laws  as  the  most 
magnificent  displays  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  them  as  the  most  cheering  employment  of  our 
understandings. 

Igneus  est  illis  vigor  et  ccclrstis  origo 


At  the  same  time  we  despise  the  cold-hearted 
who  stops  short  here,  and  is  satisfied,  perhaps  inwa 
pleased,  that  he  has  completely  accounted  for  every  thing 
by  the  laws  of  unchanging  nature  ;  and  we  suspect  that 
this  philosopher  would  analyse  with  the  same  frigid  inge- 
nuity, and  explain  by  irresistible  ffrajyij,  the  tender  attach- 
ment of  her  whose  breast  he  sucked,  and  who  by  many 
anxious  and  sleepless  nights  preserved  alive  the  puling  in- 
fant. But  let  us  rather  listen  to  the  words  of  him  who  was 
the  most  sagacious  observer  and  the  most  faithful  inter- 
preter of  nature's  laws  our  illustrious  countryman  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

"  Elegantissima  htecce  rerum  compages  non  nisi  cons.il io 
et  dominio  entis  sapientissimi  et  putciitissimi  oriri  potuiu 
Omnia,  simili  constructs  consilio,  suberunt  uuiut  dominio. 
Hie  omnia  regit,  non  ut  anima  mutuii,  sed  tit  universorum 
dominus.  Propter  dominium  suum,  doniinus  deus  *an-»- 
xgarug  nuncupatur.  Deus  ad  servientes  respicit,  et  di  Hot 
est  dominutio  dei,  non  in  corpus  proprium,  uti  sentiunt  qui- 
bus  deus  est  natura  seu  anima  mundi,  sed  in  servos.  Deus 
summits  est  ens  eternnm,  infinitum,  absolute  perfectum. 
Ens  utcunque  perfectum,  at  sine  dominio,  non  est  dominus 
deus.  Hunc  cognoscimus  solummodo  per  proprictates  ejus 
et  nttributa.  Attribuuntur  ut  ex  phenomenis  dignosciintnr. 
Phenomena  sunt  sapientissinue  et  optimte  rerum  Btnictunr, 
atquc  causa*  finales  Hunc  admiramur  ob  pcrfectiones ; 
hunc  venernmur  et  colimus  ob  dominium." 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleased  with  the  following 
list  of  authors  who  have  treated  professedly  of  the  motions 
of  rivers:  Guglielmini  De  Fiumt  et  CasteUu  Atjuurum — 
Dnnubiut  IHut/ratw ;  Grandi  De  Castellis ;  Zendrini  lie 
MiHu  Aquamm  ,-  Frisius  De  Flttriis ;  Lecchi,  Idroitutica  i 
tdrtiultea;  M'\che\olli,Sperienze  Idraulic/ie ;  Uelidor./lrrAi- 
Ucture  lltjdrauitque ;  ISosMit,  Ht/drwlynamiqut ;  Du  Buat. 
Hydrautmtt ;  jNilbcrschlug.  Thenrit  dei  l  lcures  ;  Lettret 
de  M.  I.'F.pinasse  au  P.  Friti  touchunl  ta  Thtorie  dtt 
Flcures  ;  Tableau  des  Pri«eipates  Hivteret  du  Monde,  par 
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Gcnctte ;  Stevins  .Sur  let  Eclusea ;  Traiti  det  Ecluset, 
par  Boulard,  qui  a  rrmportS  le  Prix  de  C Acad,  de  Lyons  ; 
Bleiswyck,  Ditsertatio  de  Aygeribut  ;  Bossut  et  Vial  let  Sur 
la  Construction  det  Diguet ;  Slevin,  Hydrottatica  ;  Tiel- 
man  van  der  Horn,  Theatrum  Machinanxm  l/nicersale  ; 
De  la  Lande  Sur  la  Canaux  de  Navigation.  Racolta  di 
Autori  clii  trattano  del  Moto  dell'  Acque,  3  totn.  4(0, 
Fircnze,  1723.  This  most  valuable  collection  contains  the 
writings  of  Archimedes,  Albizi,  Galileo,  Castelli,  Michclini, 
Borclli,  Montanari,  Viviani,  Cassini,  Guglielmini,  Grandi, 
Mant'rcdi,  Picard,  and  Narduci ;  and  an  account  of  the 
numberless  works  which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  em- 
of  the  Po.  A  continuation  of  this  collection, 
itaining  many  im|»rtant  papers,  was  published  at  Bologna 
1823,  in  six  volumes.    Coulomb,  Expirience*  tur  la 
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Coherence  de*  Fluides,  &c  in  volume  iii.  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Institute,  Class  of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences ;  Girard,  Ettai  tur  le  Mouvement  det  Eaux 
courantet,  Memoiret  tur  le  Canal  de  COurcq,  and  Mi- 
moiret  tur  les  Canaux  de  Navigation  ;  Prony,  Nouvelle 
Architecture Hydrauliqw ,and  Rechercket  Phytico-Mathe- 
matiquet  tur  la  Thiorie  det  Eaux  courantet ;  Venturi  Sur 
la  Communication  latirale  du  Mouvement  det  Fluides  ,- 
Eytelwcin,  Handhuch  der  Meckanik  und  der  Hydraulik  ; 
De  Fontaine,  Tracaux  du  Fleuve  du  Rhin ;  Bidone, 
Exjiiriencet  tur  la  Di-pentt  det  Retervoirt,  in  volume 
xxviii.  of  the  Memoir*  of  the  Academy  of  Turin  ; 
Rennie's  two  Reports  on  Hydraulics,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  third  and  fourth  meetings  of  the  British  Associ- 

(J.  £.) 


RIVOLI,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  in  the 
division  and  10  miles  \V.  of  Turin,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  broad,  straight  avenue  of  elms.  It  stands  in  a 
beautiful  position,  in  a  rich  plain,  intersected  by  canals,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lowest  slopes  of  the  Alps.  On  a  height 
above  the  town  rises  a  large  but  unfinished  royal  palace  ; 
and  there  arc  churches,  schools,  an  hospital,  and  a  court  of 
justice.  Many  villas  stud  the  country  round  about,  as  the 
climate  is  very  healthy.  Woollen  fabrics,  linen,  and 
maccaroni  are  made  here.  Pop.  5195.  This  town  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Austrian  Italy,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Verona.  It  was  at  the 
latter  place  the  French  under  Massena  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  1797. 

KIZI,  Francisco,  a  talented  Spanish  painter,  was  born 
at  Madrid  in  1608,  and  studied  under  Vicencio  Carducho. 
He  was  one  of  those  whose  very  precocity  proved  a  mis- 
fortune. His  easy  dexterity  of  hand  led  him  to  despise 
all  care  and  elaboration.  The  most  difficult  subjects  were 
dashed  off  without  any  great  regard  to  truth  or  accuracy. 
His  appointment  to  the  office  of  painter  to  the  king,  and 
the  many  commissions  that  in  consequence  pressed  in  upon 
him,  only  confirmed  him  in  his  careless  habits.  He  covered 
whole  acres  of  canvas  under  the  stimulus  of  no  higher 
motive  than  that  of  making  money.  The  result  was,  that 
after  his  death  in  1685,  his  innumerable  pictures  in  the 
churches  of  Madrid  began  to  fall  into  neglect,  and  at  the 
present  day  they  are  scarcely  considered  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  art -critic  Rizi's  elder  brother  Juan  was 
aUo  an  artist.  He  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1595,  became  a 
Benedictine  friar  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  died  at  Monte 
Cassino  in  1675. 

HJEV,  or  K  -  in  v.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital 
of  a  circle  in  the  government  of  Twer,  on  the  Volga,  74 
miles  S.W,  of  Twer.  It  has  several  churches,  schools,  and 
benevolent  institutions.  Horticulture  and  ship-building 
are  carried  on  ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  fish, 
hemp,  linseed,  and  other  article*.    Pop.  13,621. 

ROAD,  a  bay  or  place  of  anchorage,  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  whither  vessels  occasionally  repair  to  receive 
intelligence,  orders,  or  necessary  supplies,  or  to  wait  for  a 
fair  wind.  The  excellence  of  a  road  consists  chiefly  in  its 
being  protected  from  the  reigning  winds  and  the  swell  of 
the  sea,  in  having  a  good  anchoring-ground,  and  being  at 
a  competent  distance  from  the  shore.  Those  which  are 
not  sufficiently  protected  are  termed  often  roads. 

ROAD-MAKING.  There  are  few  departments  of 
practical  mechanics  in  which  every  individual,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  his  life,  is  more  immediately  interested 
than  in  the  management  of  road*  and  pavements.  The 
mechanical  theory  of  the  motions  of  wheel-carriages,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  frictions  and  resi*tances  that  they 
have  to  overcome,  as  relating  to  the  ultimate  objects  lor 


which  roads  are  constructed,  may  naturally  constitute  the 
first  section  of  an  essay  on  this  subject ;  the  second  will 
naturally  comprehend  the  best  arrangement  of  the  means 
for  attaining  those  objects,  by  the  form  and  construction  of 
such  roads  and  pavements  as  appear  to  be  the  most 
eligible  under  various  circumstances ;  and  the  third  may 
be  devoted  to  some  historical  illustrations  of  the  principal 
roads  which  exist,  or  which  have  existed,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Olgectt  of  Roads. 

The  grand  object  of  all  modern  roads  is  the  accommo- 
dation of  wheel  carriages.  The  construction  of  footpaths 
and  of  bridle-roads  is  so  simple  as  to  require  very  little 
separate  consideration  ;  except  that,  in  cities  and  towns, 
the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  requires  that  some  pains 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  dust,  and  has  generally  been  a 
reason  for  employing  pavements  in  preference  to  gravel 
roads,  which  might  in  some  other  respects  be  more  eligible. 

For  facilitating  the  motion  of  carriages,  the  most  essen- 
tial requisite  is  to  have  the  road  as  smooth,  and  as  hard, 
and  as  level  as  possible.  The  wheels  of  carriages  are 
principally  useful  in  diminishing  the  friction  of  the  ma- 
terials ;  a  dray  sliding  without  wheels,  even  on  a  railroad 
of  greased  and  polished  iron,  would  have  to  overcome  a 
friction  as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  wheel  on  its  axle 
as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
axle.  The  wheels  assist  us  also  in  drawing  a  carriage  over 
an  obstacle ;  for  the  path  which  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
describes  is  always  smoother  and  less  abrupt  than  the  sur- 
face of  a  rough  road  on  which  the  wheel  rolls,  and  so  much 
the  smoother  as  the  wheel  is  larger,  since  the  portions  of 
larger  circles,  which  constitute  the  jiath  in  question,  are  less 
curved  than  those  of  smaller  ones. 

But  in  all  common  cases  of  roads  not  extremely  hard,  by 
far  die  greater  part  of  the  resistance  actually  exhibited  by 
a  road  to  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  is  that  which  depend* 
on  the  continual  displacement  of  a  portion  of  the  materials 
from  their  inelasticity,  which  causes  them  to  exert  a  con- 
tinual pressure  on  the  fore  part  of  the  wheel,  without  rising 
behind  it  to  propel  it  forwards  by  its  re-action,  as  an  elastic 
substance  would  do.  Hence,  in  a  soft  sand,  although  the 
axles  of  the  wheels  may  move  in  a  direction  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, the  draught  becomes  extremely  heavy.  The  more 
the  wheel  sinks,  the  greater  is  the  resistance ;  and  if  we 
suppose  the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  material*,  and  their 
immediate  resistance  at  different  depths,  to  be  known,  we 
may  calculate  the  whole  effect  of  their  action  on  the  wheel, 
and  the  force  that  is  required  to  displace  them,  in  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  carriage.  Thus,  if  the  materials 
were  perfectly  inelastic,  acting  only  on  the  preceding  half 
of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  wheel,  and  their  immediate 
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pressure  or  resistance  were  (imply  proportional  to  the  depth, 
like  1 1  mi  of  fluids,  or  that  of  elastic  substances  compressed, 
the  horisontal  resistance  would  be  to  the  weight  nearly  as 
two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  part  immersed  at  once,  in 
the  newly-formed  rut,  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel ;  or  on 
a  still  more  probable  supposition  respecting  the  greater  re- 
sistance of  the  more  deeply-seated  parts  of  the  rut,  about 
half  as  much  as  this,  or  as  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  of 
the  part  immersed  in  the  rut  to  the  diameter.  Thus,  if  a 
coach  or  waggon,  weighing  60  hundredweight,  supported 
by  wheels  4  feet  in  diameter,  formed  a  new  rut  an  inch 
deep,  in  a  smooth  road,  the  length  of  the  part  immersed 
being  about  1 4  inches,  the  resistance  would,  upon  the  low- 
est supposition  that  is  at  all  admissuble,  be  about  one-seven- 
teenth of  the  weight,  and  more  probably  about  one-ninth  or 


from  6  to  7  hundredweight  at  least ;  and  if  the  rut  were 
2  inches  deep,  the  resistance  would  be  half  as  much 
more.  But,  on  any  supposition,  the  increased  height,  and 
even  the  increased  breadth,  of  the  wheel,  is  calculated  to 
diminish  the  resistance,  by  diminishing  the  depth  of  the 
part  immersed  ;  thus,  if  a  wheel  were  made  four  times  as 
high,  the  length  of  that  part  immersed,  considering  the  road 
as  an  imperfect  fluid,  would  be  doubled,  and  the  resist- 
ance would  be  diminished,  theoretically  speaking,  to  about 
half  of  its  former  magnitude  ;  and  if  the  breadth  were  in- 
creased from  one  to  eight,  the  length  of  the  part  immersed 
would  be  diminished  to  about  a  half,  and  the  resistance 
would  in  this  case  also  be  reduced  to  a  half. 

In  soft  and  boggy  soils,  as  well  as  in  sandy  roads,  this 
consideration  is  of  great  importance ;  and  the  wheels  em- 
ployed for  removing  heavy  weights,  in  such  cases,  ought  to 
be  as  high  and  as  broad  as  possible  consistently  with  suffi- 
cient lightness  and  economy.  But  whether  a  broad,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  low  roller,  possesses  any  advantages 
above  a  narrow  coach-wheel,  is  a  matter  much  more  ques- 
tionable :  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  narrow  wheel  may 
often  run  between  stones  where  a  broader  would  have  to 
pass  over  them  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  theoretical 
reason  for  preferring  a  low  roller,  except  with  respect  to 
a  single  pair  of  wheels,  as  affording  a  more  convenient 
attachment  for  the  shafts  in  a  moderate  inclination,  which 
is  both  more  favourable  to  the  exertion  of  the  horses,  and 
in  overcoming  the  friction  ;  since  it  has 
•ated  that  the  angle  affording  the  most  ad- 
i  line  of  draught  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  in- 
clination of  a  plane  along  which  the  carriage  would  iust 
begin  to  descend  by  its  own  weight  on  the  same  kind  of 
surface.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  fixing 
the  axle-tree  precisely  in  the  line  of  draught ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal reason  lor  having  the  fore  wheels  lower  than  the 
others  is  for  the  convenience  of  turning  the  carriage  more 
abruptly.     A  practical  road-maker  has  observed  that  a 


abruptly, 
good  road 


where  common  roads  are  still  much  used  it  will  be  found 
now,  as  formerly,  that  the  interests  of  the  traveller  and  of 
the  postmaster  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  respect  to 
the  qualities  of  a  road.  The  French  postilion  keeps  to 
the  rough  pavement  as  long  as  the  aching  limb*  of  the 
ladies  in  the  carriage  will  allow  them  to  be  silent,  except 
when,  in  going  down  hill,  he  saves  himself  the  trouble  of 
locking  the  wheel  by  bringing  it  to  the  soft  edge  of  the 
ditch  or  kennel ;  and  the  horses  of  the  Parisian  cabriolets, 
in  their  excursions  to  the  suburbs,  have  sagacity  enough  to 
incline  always  to  the  (lavement,  when  their  drivers  allow 
them  to  have  a  will  of  their  own ;  while  a  single  horse- 
man, on  the  contrary,  more  commonly  finds  his  steed  on 
the  gravel  road,  if  he  happen  to  leave  him  to  his  own  direc- 
tion. In  Great  Britain  tile  roads  are  commonly  managed 
by  commissioners,  who  have  no  community  of  interest  w  ith 
the  innkeepers ;  on  the  Continent  they  are  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  different  governments,  who  also 
appoint  the  postmasters,  while  the  carriages  are  almost  as 
uniformly  the  property  of  particular  individuals,  who  have 
no  immediate  influence  on  the  management  of  the  roads  ; 
and  this  diversity  may  perhaps  explain  in  some  measure 
the  different  systems  of  road-making  which  prevail  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Channel.  But  it  may  be  said  of  roads 
as  of  governments,  "that  which  is  best  administered  is  best 
whether  a  very  smooth  pavement  n 
hard  gravel  road  not  worn  into  great  i 

Sect.  II. — Of  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  Roads. 

The  only  strongly-marked  division  of  the  different  kinds 
of  roads  depends  on  their  being  paved  or  gravelled  ;  but 
each  of  these  classes  admits  of  considerable  diversity  in  the 
principles  on  which  the  road  is  constructed.  The  theory 
of  pavement  appears  to  be  extremely  simple ;  the  stones, 
however,  may  be  cither  small  or  large ;  the  former  being 
understood  to  be  employed  without  previous  preparation  of 
their  shape,  as  in  the  inferior  kind  of  work  which  is  called 
u  pitching"  in  the  west  of  England  ;  the  latter  being  more 
or  less  cut  to  fit  each  other,  whether  in  the  form  of  thick, 
routrh  blocks,  not  very  remote  from  cubes,  or  of  flat  and 
In  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  the  fbr- 


Rntd- 


ter  for  foot-passengers ;  but  in  Florence  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  streets  is  paved  with  flagstones  placed  diagonally, 
and  in  Naples  the  surfaces  are  nearly  as  smooth  ;  in  both 
these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  roughen  the  stone*  frequently 
with  chisels  wherever  there  is  a  hill  or  a  bridge,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  horses  slipping,  but  in  both  cities  the  [ 
from  habit,  are  sufficiently  sure-footi 
with  some  rapidity.  In  Milan  both  kinds  of  pavement 
mixed  in  the  same  streets  ;  the  smooth  in  two  double  1 
the  wheels  of  carriage*  coming  and  going,  and  the 


never  suffers  from  narrow  wheels  with  moderate  for  the  wheels  of  carriage*  coming  and  going,  and  the 

ot  in  rapid  motion,  but  that  it  is  equally  worn  by  rougher  in  the  intermediate  parts,  for  the  feet  of  the  horses, 

driving  of  heavy  stage-coaches,  and  by  the  slow  as  in  the  British  railroads.    But  in  none  of  these  cities  is 

f  the  conical  rollers  of  overloaded,  broad-w  heeled  there  much  heavy  traffic  to  wear  these  well-arranged  sur- 


the  rapid 
grinding  of  the 
waggons. 

Such  being  the  operations  of  the  wheels  of  carriages  on 
sandy  or  on  rough  roads,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  much 
the  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the  surface  must  facilitate 
the  draught ;  it  is  obvious  also  that  the  same  qualities  must 
be  equally  conducive  to  the  durability  of  the  road,  since 
the  inequalities  will  always  cause  the  carriage  to  fall  on  it 
with  a  certain  impetus  after  being  elevated  by  the  irregu- 
larities, and  the  same  shock  which  strains  the  carriage 
will  also  tend  to  w  ear  away  the  road  still  more  where  it  is 

lowest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  of  the  soft 

materials  before  the  wheel  will  tend  to  tear  up  the  road,  as 

it  causes  the  wheel  to  thrust  them  before  it. 

Details  respecting  roads  have  lost  much  of  their  interest 

since  the  general  introduction  of  railroads ;  but  in  places 


as  in  the 

there  much  heavy  traffic  to  wear 
faces  into  such  inequalities  as  would  soon  be 
in  the  streets  of  London  if  they  were  so  delicately 
formed ;  although,  until  this  deterioration  actually  took 
place,  the  locomotion  would  be  luxurious  both  for  the 
horse*  and  lor  the  passengers,  and  only  ruinous  to  the 
coaehmakers.  The  Romans  used  large  and  heavy  blocks 
for  their  roads,  cutting  them  on  the  spot  into  such  forms  as 
enabled  them  to  be  best  adjusted  to  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring stones,  though  seldom  exactly  rectangular  in  their 
surfaces ;  and  even  at  Pompeii,  where  the  ruts  are  worn  half 
through  the  depth  of  the  blocks,  the  bottom  remains  toler- 
ably even,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  at  least  as  much  so  as 
would  be  required  for  carts  and  other  carriage*  of  business. 

Our  more  particular  object,  however,  is,  first,  the  con- 
sideration of  gravel-roads  rather  than  of  pavements ;  the 
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Rond-    word  gravd  being  here  understood  to  mean  in  general  all 
slaking,  stone  broken  small,  whether  by  nature  or  by  art.  The  im- 
ut  of  such  roads  has  long  been  a  subject  of  great 
with  the  agricultural  and  commercial  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.   It  was  soon  after  the  year  1 700  that  a  part 
of  the  charge  of  retiring  roads  was  taken  off  the  respect- 
ive parishes  through  which  they  pass,  and  levied  on  the 
general  traveller  by  means  of  turnpike-gates ;  but  it  was 
for  many  years  a  complaint  that  the  roads  were  little,  if  at 
all,  fundamentally  improved  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  so  raised, 
vanced  in  a  "  Dissertation 
the  High  Road*  of  England,  especially 
don.  wherein  is  |woposed  a  new  Method  of  Repairing  and 


then  to  be  laid  as  flat  as  possible,  leaving  only  a  fall  of  3 
inches  from  the  middle  to  the  sides  when  the  road  is  30 
feet  wide.  The  stones,  thus  loosened,  are  to  be  dragged 
to  the  side  by  a  strong  heavy  rake,  with  teeth  2{  inches  in 
length,  and  there  broken  ;  but  the  stones  are  never  to  be 
broken  on  the  road  itself.  When  the  great  stones  have 
been  removed,  and  none  arc  left  exceeding  six  ounces  in 
weight,  the  surface  is  to  be  made  smooth  by  a  rake,  which 
will  also  settle  the  rema 

>.,  bringing  up  the  stone,  and  1 


improved  ny  tlie  expenditure  ot  trie  tence,  bringing  up  the  stone,  and  let 

This  complaint  is  very  energetically  ail-  into  its  place.    The  road  being  so  p 

station  concerning  the  present  State  of  lias  been  broken  by  the  side  is  then 

England,  especially  of  those  near  Lon-  over  it :  this  operation  requires  partii 


letting  the  dirt  fall  down 
'  prepared,  the  stone  that 
to  be  carefully  spread 


washing  the 
and  at  any  rate,  » 
In  this 


the 


to 

nl  which  they 
the  exist- 


together  superseded  by  later  experience ;  but  be 
strates,  with  greater  propriety,  against  the  practice,  which 
has,  however,  continued  to  prevail  so  generally  till  of  late 
yean,  of  laving  down  large  heaps  of  unprepared  gravel,  to 
be  gradually  consolidated  into 


future  quality  of  the  road  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
ning  them read  be-fore  the  Royal  Society  in  the    ner  in  which  it  is  performed:  the  stone  must  not  be  laid  on 
of  1736  37,  by  Robert  Philips,  and  printed  in  a    in  shoveWul,  but  scattered  over  the  surface,  one  shovelful 
The  author  s  great  object  is  to    following  another,  and  being  spread  over  a  considerable 
nad*  bv  a  constant  stream,  if  pos-    space.    Only  a  smalt  part  or  the  length  of  the  road  should 

be  lifted  in  this  manner  at  once ;  that  is,  about  2  or  3  yards ; 
five  men  in  a  gang  should  be  employed  to  lift  it  all  acros*. 
two  continually  digging  up  and  raking  off  the  large  stones, 
and  preparing  the  road  for  receiving  them  again,  and  the 
other  three  breaking  them  at  the  side  of  the  road.  It 
may,  however,  happen  that  the  surveyor  may  see  cause 
to  distribute  the  labour  in  a  proportion  somewhat  different. 
The  onlv  proper  method  of  breaking  stones,  in  general, 
both  for  eflecl  and  for  economy,  is  in  a  sitting  posture.  The 
mass,  at  the  ex-  stones  are  to  be  placed  in  small  heaps,  and  women,  boys, 
r  animals  that  are    and  old  men  past  hard  labour,  may  sit  down  and  break 


are  composed.  In  tins  respect,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  single  roads  so  situated  that  the  effects  of  water 
u|ion  them  have  been  very  beneficially  introduced,  his 
plans  for  the  universal  employment  of  water  have  been  al- 


obliged  to  grind  it  down.  As  an  illustration  of  the  good 
effect  of  water,  he  mentions  that  even  the  sediment  depo- 
sited by  it  at  the  bottom  of  Fleetditch,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  soft  mud,  and  to  require  removal  when  the  ditch 
was  filled  up,  proved  in  fact  to  be  a  hard  gravelly  substance, 
which  afterwards  afforded  an  excellent  foundation  for  the 
roads  and  buildings  supjxirtcd  by  it. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  afterward*  directed  to  the 
subject  of  roads  and  carriages,  by  several  essays  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Communication*  to  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture, 
and  also  in  a  separate  form,  under  the  names  of'  Beatson, 
Wright,  Jessop,  Hall,  Wilkes,  Krskine,  Ellis,  Cumming, 
Whetley,  Amos,  and  Booth.  We  mav  also  refer  to  Sir 
Henry  Pamell's  Treatise  on  Roads;  Telford's  Reports; 
The  Art  of  Constructing  and  Repairing  Common  Ronils, 
hy  Henry  Law,  and  Professor  Mahan's  Rssay  on  Road- 
Making. 

But  the  suggestions  of  these  writers  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure superseded  by  the  success  of  Mr  Loudon  Macadam, 
a  gentleman  whose  practice  was  marked  by  simplicity  and 
economy,  though  he  also  had  the  merit  of  discovering 
that  the  simplest  and  cheapest  methods,  in  particular  ca*es, 
especially  in  that  of  boggy  soils,  are  also  the  most  effec- 
tual. The  practical  observations  which  are  to  lie  here  in- 
serted cannot  therefore  be  so  well  expressed  in  any  other 
form  as  in  that  of  an  abstract  of  Mr  Macadam's  own  direc- 
tions. 

Mr  Macadam's  leading  principles  are  {Remarks,  p.  37), 
"  that  a  road  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  artificial  flooring, 
forming  a  strong,  smooth,  soiiJ  surface,  at  once  capable  of 
carrying  great  weights,  and  over  which  carriages  may  pass 
without  meeting  any  impediment." 

He  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  repairing  an  old  road 
and  for  making  a  new  one.  in  the  form  of  a  communication 
to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  tlie 
year  1819,  with  some  subsequent  corrections. 

No  additional  materials,  he  observes,  are  to  be  brought 
upon  a  road,  unless  in  any  part  of  it  there  he  not  a  quan- 
tity of  clean  stone  equal  to  10  inches  in  thickness.  The 
stone  already  in  the  road,  supposing  it  to  have  been  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  is  to  he  loosened,  and  broken  so  that 
no  piece  may  exceed  six  ot  xcr.s  in  weight ;  the  road  is 
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into  pieces  not 


them  with  small 
ounce t  in  weight. 

In  some  cases  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  lift  and  relay  a 
road,  even  if  the  material*  should  have  been  originally  too 
large ;  for  example,  the  road  between  Bath  and  Cirences- 
ter wax  made  ol  large  stones,  but  so  friable  that  in  lifting 
they  would  have  fallen  into  sand  ;  in  this  case  Mr  Mac- 
adam merelv  hail  the  higher  parts  cut  down,  and  replaced 
when  sifted,  and  the  surface  kept  smooth,  until  those 
materials  were  gradually  worn  out ;  and  they  were  after- 
wards replaced  by  stone  of  a  better  quality,  properly  pre- 
pared. At  Egluun  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  wliolc 
road,  in  order  to  separate  the  small  portion  of  valuable  ma- 
terials from  the  mass  of  soft  matter  in  which  they  were 
enveloped,  and  which  was  carried  away,  at  a  considerable 
expense,  before  a  good  road  could  be  made.  But  altliough 
freestone  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  a  durable 
road,  yet  by  judicious  management  it  may  be  made  to  form 
a  good  road  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Whenever  new  stone  is  to 
be  laid  on  a  road  already  consolidated,  the  hardened  sur- 
face is  to  be  loosened  with  a  pick,  in  order  to  enable  the 
fresh  materials  to  unite  with  the  old.  A  new  road,  however 
well  it  may  have  been  made,  will  always  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  the  carriage-wheels  until  it  is  hardened;  a 
man  must  therefore  attend  the  road  for  some  time,  in  order 
to  rake  in  the  tracks  made  by  the  wheels ;  that  is,  as  long 
as  any  loose  materials  are  left  that  can  be  so  employed. 

It  is  always  superfluous,  and  generally  injurious,  to  add 
to  the  broken  stone  any  mixture  of  earth,  clay,  chalk,  or 
any  other  matter  that  will  imbibe  water  and  be  affected  by 
frost,  or  to  lay  anything  whatever  on  the  clean  stone  for  the 
purt>ose  of  binding  it ;  for  good  stone,  welt  broken,  trill  <//- 
trai/s  combine  by  its  own  roughness  into  a  solid  sultstance 
with  a  smooth  surface,  that  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  or  disfigured  by  the  action  of 
wheels,  which,  as  they  pass  over  it  without  a  jolt,  will  con- 
sequently be  incapable  of  doing  it  any  considerable  injury. 
The  experience  of  the  year  1 KUO  strongly  confirmed  the 
inutility  and  inconvenience  of  employing  chalk  with  (he 
stone.  In  January,  when  a  hard  frost  was  succeeded  hy 
a  sudden  thaw,  a  great  number  of  roads  broke  up,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  penetrated  into  the  original  soil ; 
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i;. in,],    in  particular,  it  wit  observed  that  all  the  roads  of  which 
Making,  chalk  was  a  component  part  became  nearly  impassable ; 
■v**'  and  even  roads  made  over  chalky  soils  gave  way  in  uiost 
place*.  But  not  one  of  the  roads  that  had  been  thoroughly 
made  after  these  direction*  was  observed  to  give  way. 

The  tools  required  for  lilting  roads  are — 1.  Strong  picks, 
but  short  from  the  handle  to  the  point  ;  2.  Small  hammers, 
weighing  about  a  pound,  with  a  lace  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
welf  steeled,  and  with  a  short  handle  ;  3.  /takes  with  wooden 
heads,  ten  inches  in  length,  and  with  iron  teeth  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  very  strong,  for  Hiking  out  the 
large  stones  w  hen  the  road  is  broken  up,  and  for  keeping  it 
smooth  after  it  has  been  finished,  and  while  it  is  consoli- 
dating ;  4.  Very  light,  broad-mouthed  shoveU,  to  spread  the 
broken  stones  and  to  form  the  road- 
Mr  Macadam  argues  strongly  against  the  old  opinion  of 
the  necessity  of  placing  a  quantity  of  large  stones  as  a  foun- 
dation, in  order  to  carry  the  road  over  a  wet  subsoil.  He 
says,  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  if  it  be  pre- 
viously "  made  quite  dry,"  and  a  covering  impenetrable  to 
rain  placed  over  it,  the  thickness  of  the  covering  needs 
only  to  dejiend  on  its  own  capability  of  becoming  imper- 
vious. Large  stones,  he  says,  will  constantly  work  up  by 
the  agitation  of  the  traffic  on  the  road,  and  leave  vacuities 
for  the  reception  of  water ;  and  the  only  way  of  keeping 
the  stones  in  their  places  is  to  have  them  of  a  uniform 
size.  A  rocky  bottom  cause*  a  road  to  wear  out  much 
the  faster  [acting,  probably,  as  a  lower  millstone  in  facili- 
tating the  operation  of  grinding].  "  It  is  a  known  faci. 
that  a  road  lasts  much  longer  over  a  morass  than  when 
made  over  rock.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridge  water, 
for  example,  the  materials  consumed  on  a  rocky  road,  when 
compared  with  those  which  arc  required  for  a  similar  road 
made  over  the  naked  surface  of  the  soil,  are  in  the  proportion 
of  seven  to  five."  In  the  summer  of  1 819.  upon  some  new 
roads  made  in  Scotland,  more  than  three  feet  of  materials, 
of  various  dimensions,  were  laid  down  ;  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them,  according  to  our  author,  were  worse  than 
wasted.  In  such  an  arrangement  the  water  generally  pene- 
trates to  the  bottom  of  the  trench  made  to  receive  the  road, 
and  remains  there,  to  do  mischief  upon  every  change  of  wea- 
ther. To  prevent  such  inconveniences,  it  is  necessary,  in  wet 
soils,  either  to  make  drains  to  lower  ground,  or  to  raise  the 
road  above  the  general  level,  instead  of  making  a  trench  to 
receive  the  stones ;  and  from  the  penetration  of  rain  the 
solidity  of  the  road  itself  must  protect  it.  A  well-made 
road,  not  quite  four  inches  in  thickness,  was  found  to  have 
kept  the  earth  below  it  dry,  in  the  parish  of  Ashton,  near 
Bristol ;  but  *ix,  eight,  or  ten  inches  of  materials  are 
generally  required  to  make  a  firm  road,  being  laid  on  in 
successive  layers  of  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  all  well 
broken,  well  cleaned,  and  well  sized.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
a  much  greater  depth  of  stone  than  this  is  required ;  in  a 
road,  for  example,  which  was  made  from  Lewes  to  East 
Bourn  entirely  upon  Mr  Macadam's  principles,  as  much  as 
three  feet  of  materials  were  required  in  many  parts  before 
the  road  could  be  sufficiently  consolidated  ;  it  was,  however, 
ultimately  so  made,  though  at  an  expense  of  not  much  less 
than  a  thousand  pounds  a  mile. 

Mr  Macadam  maintains  that  the  quantity  of  stone  re- 
quired tor  paving  is  fully  sufficient  to  make  an  excellent 
gravel  road  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  almost  every 
case  materials  equally  good  can  be  obtained  for  roads  at  a 
still  cheaper  rate ;  commonly,  indeed,  at  one-U-nth  of  the 
expense  of  pavements.  It  is,  however,  in  steep  ascents  that 
pavements  are  most  objectionable. 

The  operation  of  washing  gravel  Mr  Macadam  has  not 
found  eligible,  because  it  is  more  expensive  than  screening 
or  silting,  and  less  effectual ;  for  about  London  the  com- 
mon gravel  is  not  capable  of  being  cleaned  by  any  ordinary 
washing,  though  the  Thames  gravel,  where  it  can  be  pro- 


cured,  is  generally  clean  and  serviceable.    Coarse  gravel  Koad- 
broken,  he  says,  is  preferable  to  fine,  as  it  consolidates  more  Making, 
perfectly  into  a  single  mass.    The  old  practice  of  putting  ^•v'*1* 
a  heap  of  unprepared  gravel  along  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  letting  it  work  its  own  way  gradually  to  the  sides,  he 
thinks  every  way  reprehensible. 

The  objection  to  a  very  convex  road  is,  that  travellers 
only  use  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  therefore  worn  into 
three  furrows  by  the  string  of  horses  and  by  the  wheels  ;  if 
the  road  is  flatter,  it  becomes  worn  more  equally.  Ditches 
he  observes,  only  require  to  be  so  deep  that  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  them  may  be  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  road  ;  the  farmer  often  makes  them  dangerously  deep, 
on  account  of  the  value  of  the  mould  that  is  dug  out  of 
them.  Mr  Macadam  would  prefer  a  bog  to  any  other  foun- 
dation for  a  road,  provided  that  it  would  allow  a  man  to 
walk  over  it;  and  he  observes,  that  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  a  carriage  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  the 
foundation,  if  the  road  were  well  made.  From  Bridgewater 
to  Cross,  a  part  of  the  road  shakes  when  a  carriage  passes 
over  it ;  yet  the  consumption  of  materials  is  stated  to  be  less 
there  than  on  the  limestone  rock  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  docs  not  use  any  faggots  in  such  cases,  nor  any  stones 
larger  than  six  ounces  in  weight ;  and  these  never  sink  in 
the  bog,  but  unite  into  one  mass  like  a  piece  of  timber, 
which  rests  on  it.  He  makes  such  a  road  generally  at 
three  different  times ;  and  he  always  prefers  working  in 
weather  not  very  dry.  The  surveyors  are  directed  to  carry 
a  pair  of  scales  and  a  six-ounce  weight  in  their  pockets,  as 
a  check  upon  the  workmen. 

Mr  Macadam  has  generally  found  reason  to  approve  the 
usual  regulation  respecting  carriage-wheels ;  but  he  thinks 
broad  wheels  less  advantageous  to  roads  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  He  suggests  that  the  tolls  might  always  be  fairly 
made  proportional  to  the  exact  number  of  horses  employed  ; 
except  that  the  waggoners  should  be  encouraged  to  harness 
them  in  pairs  rather  than  in  a  line.  The  conical  form  of 
broad  wheels  he  thinks  very  injurious.  Clean  flints  from 
the  sea-side  are  among  the  best  materials  for  roads,  and 
might  often  be  procured  cheap  by  canals  ;  granite  chip- 
pings  also,  brought  as  ballast,  arc  excellent ;  and  when  the 
middle  of  the  road  has  been  well  made  with  good  stones, 
the  sides  may  often  be  left  for  a  few  feet  less  abundantly 
provided  with  them,  as  they  are  naturally  much  less  cx- 
|wsed  to  wear. 

We  have  given  details  of  Macadam's  plan  at  consider- 
able length,  in  order  that  the  reader  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject may  form  his  judgment  on  a  method  of  constructing 
roads  which  was  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to  threaten  to 
supersede  every  other.  Macadam's  great  rival  in  the  art 
of  road-making  was  Telford,  whose  method  was  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  Macadam,  in  requiring  that  every  road 
should  be  laid  down  upon  a  hard,  solid,  carefully-prepared 
foundation ;  whereas  Macadam,  as  it  will  have  been  seen, 
was  indifferent  whether  the  substratum  were  solt  or  hard, 
but  of  the  two  he  rather  preferred  the  former.  Telford  was 
accustomed  to  regard  as  tile  real  road,  not  the  surface  upon 
which  animals  and  vehicles  moved,  but  the  foundation  or 
sub-road,  which,  if  properly  preserved,  would  last  for  ever ; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  it  properly,  it  was  covered  with 
suitable  materials,  renewed  from  lime  to  time,  on  which 
were  expended  the  action  of  the  horses'  feet  and  carriage- 
wheels,  as  well  as  of  the  weather.  This  method  was  adopted 
with  great  success  on  the  Holvhead  road,  the  Glasgow 
and  Carlisle  road,  &c. ;  and  the  public  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  merits  of  the  two  rival  schemes.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  which  eventually  prevailed. 
Considerable  credit,  however,  is  due  to  Macadam  for  im- 
proved details  and  economy  in  the  art  of  road-making ;  and 
we  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  more  important 
features  of  Tchbrd's  practice.    In  the  first  place,  the  road 
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having  been  properly  levelled,  and,  where  necessary,  drained, 
a  regular  bottoming  of  close-set  pavement  was  constructed. 
The  object  was  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  hardness 
consistent  with  the  materials  at  hand  ;  and  this  method  is 
stated  to  be  less  expensive  than  a  thick  coating  of  broken, 
stones,  while  six  inches  of  broken  stones  U  sufficient  when 
laid  on  pavement.  Any  kind  of  common  stone  may  be 
used  for  the  pavement ;  and  if  the  stone*  are  laid  with  their 
broadest  faces  downwards,  and  stone  chips  be  well  driven 
into  the  interstices,  the  earthy  bed  of  the  road  will  not  be 
pressed  up  so  as  to  mix  with  the  coating  of  broken  stones. 
When  this  coating  is  consolidated  it  will  form  a  solid,  uni- 
form mass  of  stone,  and  will  be  very  superior  in  hardness 
to  one  of  broken  stones  mixed  with  the  earth  of  the  sub- 
stratum.  On  a  road  of  this  kind  the  power  required  to 
draw  a  wagon  was  46  lb.,  while  on  a  road  made  with  a  thick 
coating  of  broken  stone  laid  on  earth  it  was  60  lb„  and  with 
a  thick  coating  of  gravel  laid  on  earth  it  was  147  lb.  In 
places  where  stone  is  scarce,  but  gravel  and  lime  arc  abun- 
dant, concrete  may  be  used  for  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
road  :  it  should  be  spread  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  and  upon 
this,  6  inches  of  good  hard  gravel  may  be  placed  in  two 
courses,  3  inches  at  a  time.  By  using  concrete,  a  good 
solid  road  may  be  formed  with  round,  pebbly  gravel,  and 
other  materials  not  well  adapted  to  road-making.  The 
should  be  free  from  clay  and  dirt,  and  consist  of 
and  sand,  the  latter  sufficiently  abundant  to  fill  up 
in  the  former.  Five  or  six  parts  of  the  gravel 
are  to  be  mixed  with  ground,  unslaked  lime,  when  suffi- 
cient water  must  be  added  to  slack  the  lime.  It  is  to  be 
well  mixed  up,  and  thrown  at  once  into  its  place  and 
trimmed  to  the  proper  form.  Just  as  the  concrete  is  about 
to  set,  the  first  layer  of  broken  stones  or  screened  gravel 
is  to  be  put  on.  The  broken  stones  on  the  surface  will 
quickly  wedge  together,  but  round  and  pebbly  gravel  stones 
must  be  mixed  with  some  binding  material,'  to  fill  up  the 
interstices  and  prevent  them  from  rolling  about  This 
binding  material  is  useful  in  making  the  road  solid ;  but  it 
makes  it  spongy  in  wet  weather,  and  serves  to  break  it  up 
after  a  thaw.    In  chalk  districts  that  material  may  be  used 

as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  frost-  In  soft  and  boggy  ground, 
the  foundation  should  be  laid  with  bushes  or  bundles  of 
The  best  road-metal  for  the  surface  should  be 
tough,  for  which  purpose  whin-stones,  basalts, 
granite,  and  beach  pebble*  are  well  adapted.  Flint  is  hard 
but  brittle,  and  is  easil  v  crushed  ;  ami  so  also,  for  a  contrary 
reason,  the  softer  sandstones.  The  " 
tive  of 


and  are  apt  to  split  during  a  thaw,  but  the 
ire  compact  varieties  may  be  used.  When 
vel  is  the  only  road  material,  it  slwuld  I 


the  fine  stuff  or  hoggin  be  reserved  for  footpaths.  The 
larger  stones  should  be  broken,  and  the  screened  gravel 
be  spread  to  the  depth  of  6  inches.  When  new  roods  are 
opened,  men  should  be  employed  to  keep  every  rut  raked 
in  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  guards  or  fenders  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  make  the  carriages  pass  over  every  part  of 
the  road  in  turn. 

In  every  road  provision  must  be  made  for  drainage.  Sur- 
face-drainage is  assisted  by  a  gently-convex  transverse  sec- 
tion. There  should  be  a  ditch  on  each  side  to  carry  off  all 
the  water  that  may  fall  upon  the  road.  Between  the  foot- 
path and  the  road,  at  distances  of  about  60  feet,  drains  of 
tiles  or  pipes  should  be  formed  under  the  Ibotpalh  for  con- 
veying the  water  into  the  ditch.  If  the  surface  be  properly 
drained,  very  little  water  will  find  its  way  to  the  substratum 
unless  this  be  a  strong  clay  or  wet  peat,  in  which  case  a 
system  of  under-drainage  must  be  adopted,  and  trenches  or 
drains  be  formed  across  the  road  at  distances  of  20  or  00 
feet. 

In  improving  an  old  road,  it  is  often  desirable  to  straighten 


its  course  by  cutting  off  corners  and  bends,  or  to  im- 
prove the  level  by  avoiding  or  lowering  hills,  and  cm- 
banking  valleys.  It  is  also  desirable  to  increase  the  width 
and  make  it  uniform  throughout:  the  transverse  section 
must  be  corrected,  ruts  filled  up,  and  the  side  ditches 
cleaned  and  deepened ;  trees  and  hedges  too  near  the 
road  must  be  cut  down,  and  mud-banks  removed.  In 
improving  an  old  road  by  the  common  method  of  heap- 
ing on  new  materials,  there  is  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
means;  for  most  old  roads  usually  contain  abundant  ma- 
terial if  properly  lifted  and  applied.  Roads  should  be 
scraped  clean  in  wet  weather,  and  watered  in  dry  ;  the 
fences  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  placed  far  on 
the  sides  of  the  road,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  sun  and 
wind. 

In  forming  roads  through  the  streets  of  a  busy  town,  it  is 
even  more  important  than  in  the  country  to  secure  a  good 
foundation.  This  may  be  of  concrete  or  of  broken  stone, 
or  the  old  road  may  itself  be  the  foundation,  for  which 
purpose  the  stones  must  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  again 
to  the  proper  cross  section  ;  and  upon  this,  stone  pavement 
may  he  laid,  some  kind  of  coarse  mortar  being  used.  Gra- 
nite is  the  best  paving-stone,  especially  that  from  Guernsey 
and  Aberdeen,  as  it  does  not  become  polished  by  wear. 
Next  to  this  the  hardest  varieties  of  limestone  and  freestone 
may  be  used  The  stones  should  be  in  rectangular  blocks 
from  8  to  IS  inches  in  depth,  about  IS  inches  in  length, 
and  3  or  4  inches  in  width.  Narrow  stones  arc  found  to 
wear  better  than  wide  ones.  The  courses  should  break 
joint,  and  should  abut  against  a  firm  kerb  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  The  courses  should  be  commenced  on  each  side 
and  worked  towards  the  centre;  the  joints  between  the 
stones  should  he  thin,  and  the  last  stone  should  fit  tightly 
so  11s  to  form  a  key  to  the  whole.  The  stones  should  be 
well  rammed  down  with  a  heavy  pwtner,  and  a  thin  grout- 
ing of  sand  and  lime  should  be  poured  over  the  surface, 
unless  the  superior  plan  be  adopted  of  bedding  the  stones 
in  mortar.  Where  the  road  is  inclined,  the  pavement 
should  be  laid  so  as  to  give  horses  a  hold  for  their  feet ;  for 
which  purpose  the  stones  may  be  sloped  so  as  to  form  a 
series  of  ledges  or  steps,  or  a  course  of  slate  about  an  inch 


paring 
down. 


Hoads  have  been  paved  with  wooden  blocks,  but  they 
in  many  cases  failed  for  want  of  a  solid  foundation, 
the  absence  of  which  caused  them  to  form  numerous  pits 
and  cavities,  and  they  were  also  found  to  be  very  slippery 
in  wet  weather.  Some  years  ago,  wooden  pavements  were 
in  such  favour  in  London,  that  most  of  the  great  thorough- 
were  so  paved.  A  large  number  of  patents  were 
out  for  new  Ibrms  of  blocks,  and  machinery  for  pre- 
thetn,  and  also  tor  combining  and  laying  them 
Contracts  were  al»o  entered  into  for  terms  of  years ; 
that  long  after  wooden  pavements  hail  fallen  into  dis- 
our  they  continued  to  be  used.  When  these  roads 
were  new  and  in  good  condition,  they  were  easy  to  the 
hordes,  pleasant  to  the  travellers,  and  especially  so  to  the 
inhabitants  of  crowded  thoroughfares,  from  the  cessation  of 
noise.  After  the  wooden  roads  liad  been  given  up,  a  noise- 
less wheel  was  attempted,— that  is,  a  wheel  with  a  band  of 
vulcanized  india-rubber  let  into  the  tire.  Asphaltum  ruads 
have  also  been  tried,  for  which  purpose  the  soft  earth  is 
well  rammed,  and  n  coarse  concrete  laid  ;  upon  this  a 
finer  concrete ;  and  lastly,  the  asphaltum  applied  in  a  liquid 
state,  anil  before  it  is  quite  set  covered  with  sand,  slate- 
dust,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  powdered  chalk,  rubbed  in  with 
a  flat  heavy  tool  of  wood  ;  or,  for  a  rough  pavement,  a 
clean,  sharp  grit  is  used.  This  kind  of  road  answers  toler- 
ably well  vi  here  the  traffic  is  not  considerable,  but  it  is 
liable  to  sotten  under  a  hot  sun,  and  to  exhale  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odour. 
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ROAD  MAKING. 


Sect.  Ill— Of  the  Roads  of  different  Ages  and 

e-OMwric  S. 

The  ancient  Incas  of  Peru  teem  to  have  been  the  great - 
est  road- makers  in  the  world.  The  story  told  by  Mon- 
taigne (iii.  vi.,  p.  20t>)  of  a  road  in  Peru,  from  Quito  to 
Cozen,  300  league*  long  and  25  pace*  brn.nl.  made  of 
stones  10  feel  square,  with  a  running  stream  and  a  row  of 
trees  on  each  side,  seems  to  have  been  literally  true.  "  It 
was  conducted,"  says  Prescott  in  his  History  of  Peru, 
"over  pathless  sierras  covered  with  snow  ;  galleries  were 
cut  for  leagues  through  the  living  rock ;  rivers  were  crossed 
by  means  of  bridges  that  swung  suspended  in  the  air ;  pre- 
cipices were  scaled  by  stairways  hewn  out  of  the  native 
bed ;  and  ravines  of  hideous  depth  were  filled  up  with 
solid  masonry.''  In  Italy  only,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
made  more  than  14,000  miles  of  road,  which  was  generally 
executed  with  great  care  and  labour;  and  many  of  their 
roads  still  remain  as  the  foundation  of  the  most  favourite 
routes  of  Italian  travellers.  The  more  than  Koman  despot 
of  modern  times  was  as  much  a  Koman  in  his  road-making  as 
in  the  selfish  character  of  his  general  policy  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  duration  of  his  destiny  he  performed  more  than 
all  the  Appii  and  Flaminii  of  antiquity.  Whatever  his  merits 
may  have  been,  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  measures  re- 
main ;  and  those  who  have  profited  by  his  improvements 
have  no  right  to  criticise      motives  with  too  great  severity. 

Of  the  great  roods  diverging  from  the  gates  of  ancient 
Rome,  about  twelve  have  been  enumerated  by  antiquaries, 
and  twelve  more  branched  off  from  these  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  city ;  eighteen  others  commenced  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  whole  there  are  at  least  fifty,  which 
nave  been  distinguished  by  appropriate  names,  without  in- 
cluding the  military  roads  through  the  distant  provinces; 
such,  for  exam|Je,  as  in  England  were  distinguished  by  the 
BUM  of  streets,  of  which  many  traces  yet  remain  in  different 
part*  of  the  country. 

Directly  to  the  sea  the  Romans  travelled  by  the  Ostian 
Road  ;  along  its  shores  to  the  north-west  by  the  Aurelian, 
and  to  the  south-east  by  the  AppLan.  Next  within  the 
Aurelian  was  the  Flaminian,  then  trie  Salarian,  the  Not 
tanian,  the  Tiburtinc,  the  Pra-nestine,  the  Lavican, 
the  Latin  ;  and  then  the  Appian,  which  was  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  liaving  been  made  as  far  as  Capua,  in  the 
442d  year  of  the  city,  accompanied  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  an  aqurduct.  The  Aurelian  road  was  made  in  the 
year  512;  the  I'laminian  about  533. 

I.  The  Flaminian  Road  still  affords  the  gnat  northern  approach 
to  llama  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  It  led  to  Follgoo,  Aoeone, 
sod  Rimini,  and  ww  continued  by  the  jEmitian  to  Bologna,  and 

i  to  Aquilegia,  near  Venice;  tbe  present  mountain  route  from 
■  to  Rome  is  still  faeilited  by  tbe  remains  of  the  ancient 
structures.  Besides  tbe  ^Emlllan  Road,  tbe  Flaminian  was  also 
connected  with  the  Caitian,  leading  to  Modena  ;  tbe  Ctaudian  tn 
A  eiso,  Florence,  and  l.ncca :  there  were  also  six  other  branches 
oi  leis  note,  each  named  after  its  founder. 

II.  III.  The  Salarian  and  the  A'omtntanian  road*  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  Flaminian  |  tbe  former,  from  tbe  Porto  Salara,  led  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabine*  by  Rietl  to  lladria  ;  the  latter,  from  tbe 
Porta  Sant'  Agneee,  went  north-eastward*  to  Nomentum. 

IV.  The  Tiburtiut  Road  led  from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  sow  Ran 
Lorenxo,  to  Tiroli,  with  a  branch  on  tbe  right  called  tbe  Gubian. 
The  large  blocks  which  were  employed  to  form  this  road,  near  the 
town  of  Tiroli.  In  ascending  from  tbe  river,  are  still  in  their  an- 
cient places ;  they  are  accurately  fitted  together,  and  present  a 
surface  sufficiently  smooth,  after  having  been  in  use  for  about  2000 
)e»r*. 

V.  VI.  VII.  The  three  next  in  order  all  met  at  Aoagnia,  2s 
miles  beyond  Prnneste  or  Palestrlna.  The  Pramutint.  from  the 
Kequlllne  gate,  now  called  Porta  Maggiore,  on  account  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  rain*  of  tbe  aqueduct  of  Clodius,  with  which  it  is  in- 
corporated, led  by  Aquinum  to  Pnencete  ;  the  Latiean  led  from  the 
same  gate,  more  u>  the  right,  by  way  of  Benrvrntum  ;  and  the 
L  t\>n  ruad,  from  the  Porta  Latiua,  went  first  to  Compitum,  and 

ni  Anajjnie  proceeded  to  join  the  Appian  near  Capua. 


VIII.  The  Appian  Road  is  well  known,  from  the  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Horace's  progress  In  hi*  journey  to  Brundusium,  aa  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  a  modern  traveller  reckons  the  stages  that  he 
has  completed  on  bis  way  to  Naples,  without  a  visit  from  the  ban- 
ditti that  infest  it.  Tbe  original  extent  of  thi*  road,  from  the 
Colosseum  to  Capua,  was  112  Roman  mile* ;  and  It  was  continued 
238  miles  farther  to  Brundusium  by  Julius  Csssar.  It  was  con- 
structed with  large  stones,  or  rather  rocks,  joined  together  with 
great  care  ;  and  it  is  said  tn  have  bad  a  foot-psvement,  2  feet  wide 
on  each  side,  besides  the  agger,  or  principal  nxi  of  stones  in 
the  middle,  and  the  two  marginal  parts,  which 
paved. 

IX.  The  Oitian  Road  ted  from  the  Porta  di  ! 
Tiber.  In  a  straight  line  to  tbe  mouth  of  that  river. 

X.  Tbe  Anntiam,  from  the  Porta  Aurelia,  a  gate  which  was  near 
the  Mole*  Adrian!,  or  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  led  br  Lauren  turn  to 
Ontumcella.  or  t'ivita  Vecchia  to  Henna,  and  thence  by  Susa. 
acros*  tbe  Montesnis,  as  far  as  Aries  in  Provenc*.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  oldest  passage  into  the  Gauls  ;  It  was  Improved  by 
Pompey  the  Orest  under  the  name  of  tbe  Strata  Rom  ana.  Several 
other  peasagee  over  the  Alps  are  also  particularised  in  the  hintr~ 
ary  of  Antonioe  on  the  roads  from  Milan  to  Aries  ;  from  Milan  to 
Vienue  In  Dauphin^,  either  by  the  Grecian  or  by  the  Cottian  Alps, 
the  former  north,  the  latter  south  of  Mootcenis ;  from  Milan  to 
Strasburg  ;  and  from  Milan  to  Ments. 

XI.  XII.  The  Triumphal  Road  began  from  tbe  Capitol,  and  went 
over  the  Tiber  into  the  country  beyond  tbe  present  site  of  the  Va- 
tican. We  may  consider  as  the  last  of  the  twelve  great  roads,  ori- 
ginating from  Rome,  the  Cetlatine,  leading  due  north  from  the 
Porta  Pinciana  on  the  Monte  Pincio. 

Among  the  lees  remarkable  roads  about  the  metropolis  of  the  an- 
cient world  were  also  tbe  Campanian.  the  new  and  the  old  Valerian, 
both  leading  by  Tlvoll  to  tbe  Adriatic  ;  the  Tusculan,  tbe  Alban, 
tbe  Ardentlne,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian  ;  tbe  Laurentine,  a  little 
more  to  tbe  right,  Pliny's  villa  being  mentioned  a*  acceseible  from 
eitlier  of  these  last;  tbe  Portuensis,  from  the  Porta  Portueee,  Trus- 
teverina,  leading  to  Ostla  ;  and  tha  Aurell  Nova,  beginning  from 
the  Porta  Janiculi,  now  Porta  .San  1'ancrasio,  and  leading  towards 
Civita  Vecchia. 

Whether  on  the  foundations  of  the 
any  new  lines  that  have  been  prepari 
the  magnificence  of  the  pontiff*  or  of  the  princes  i 
roads  of  Italy  are  at  present  almost  universally  we 
and  well  repaired.  In  Lomhardv,  indeed,  and  throughout 
the  immense  plain  that  extendi,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apen- 
re  quite  as  good,  in  summer  at  least,  as  those 
in  England.  The  cross  roads  of  Italy  are,  however,  greatly 
neglected;  for  it  is  in  tact  almost  exclusively  in  Great 
Britain  that  private  and  individual  exertion  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  public  munificence.  The  intercourse  of  Italy 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  lias  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
improvements  made  in  the  two  great  passages  over  the 
Alps  by  the  authority  of  Bonaparte.  The  more  useful  of 
these  improvements  are  probably  those  which  have  been 
effected  on  the  southern  side  of  Montcenis,  since  they  en- 
able the  traveller  to  pass  with  little  danger  or  difficulty  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year;  the  more  magnificent  are  the  works 
at  the  Simplon,  which,  however,  are  not  completely  secure 
from  the  danger  of  amlanches,  whenever  fresh  snow  is 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  Apennine  portion  of  the  Aure- 
lian road  has  also  been  greatly  improved  by  some  still  more 
recent  operations,  so  that  carriages  may  now  pass  with  com- 
parative ease  and  safety  from  Lucca  to  Genoa;  though,  for 
one  stage  near  Sestri,  it  is  not  thought  advisable  for  the 
travellers  to  retain  their  seats  within  them. 

The  general  declivity  of  the  new  road  over  Montcenis  is 
1  inch  in  15  or  20;  and  it  is  never  greater  in  the  steepest 
pari, — that  is,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  turns  that  wind  up 
over  Lanslchonrg, — tlian  I  in  12.  (Derrien,  Notice  I/is- 
tonif ue  et  Descriptive  sur  (a  Route  de  Montcenis.)  The 
road  over  the  Simplon  was  executed  jointly  by  the  French 
and  Italians,  under  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  from  1*01 
to  1805.  The  greatest  declivity  is  1  inch  in  29;  so  that 
an  English  stage  coachman  might  trot  his  burses  up  almost 
the  whole  way.  The  longest  gallery  or  tunnel  is  about 
500  feet  under  ground. 
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The  roads  in  France  are  generally  rough  in  tlieir  original 
formation,  and  still  rougher  from  want  of  care  in  repairing 
them,  as  the  traveller  feels  to  hi*  cost  in  pasting  over  the 
primitive  mountains  in  the  south  of  that  country,  where  the 
roads  are  certainly  very  different  from  those  which  are 
made  by  Macadam  aero* si  a  bog;  although  some  of  the 
more  recent  French  and  Flemish  pavement*,  as  long  as 
ihey  remain  unimpaired,  are  truly  excellent.  In  Germany 
they  have  few  pavements  ;  and  the  mad*,  except  in  sandy 
countries,  are  generally  kept  in  good  repair, — that  is,  in  the 
south  and  the  west  of  Germany.  Mr  Cripps  informs  us 
that  the  great  roads  in  Sweden  are  beautiful ;  they  are  very 
slightly  convex,  and  made  of  granite  broken  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  The  roads  of  the  British  Islands  are  excel- 
lent, and  in  most  cases  still  retain  their  utility  as  feeders  to 
railways.  (T.  T.)    (c.  T.) 

ROANNE,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisac- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Loire,  on  the  led  bank  of  the 
Loire,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  30  miles  N.  of  Mont- 
brison.  It  is  a  straggling  but  well-built  place,  with  broad 
streets  and  many  handsome  houses.  The  moat  remarkable 
buildings  are  an  ancient  church,  public  library,  and  college 
buildings.  There  are  al*o  a  theatre,  hospital,  court  of  law, 
and  chamber  of  manufactures.    Muslin,  calico,  woollen 

are  made  here ; 
A  consider* 
i of  Lyons 

and  the  south-east  ot  France,  as  well  as  in  corn,  wine,  flour, 
cloth,  coal,  timber,  &c.    The  Loire  is  navigable  up  a*  tar 

i  and  rail- 


cloth,  leather,  porcelain,  and  other  articles,  a 
dyeing  and  boat-building  arc  also  carried  on, 
able  transit  trade  is  pursued  in  the  manufact 


as  Una nne.  and  there  is  a  good  quay.  By  canals 
ways  this  place  is  connected  with  the  principal 
the  countrv.    Some  ancient  remains  have  been  d 
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in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  ( 1 856)  1 4,952. 

ROBERT,  King  of  France, 
Wise"),  and  Le  Divot  ("The  Devout"), 
father  Hugues  Capet  in  a.d.  996,  and  died  in  1031. 
France.) 

Robest,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Scotland.  Robert  I., 
or  '•  The  Bruce,"  was  born  in  1274,  was  crowned  at  Scone 
inl306,anddiedin!329.  (See  Brcck.)  Robert  II,  the 
first  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  the  grandson  of  the  tweced- 
ing,  was  born  in  1316,  succeeded  David  II.  in  1371,  and 
died  in  1390.  Robert  III,  whose  original  name  was  John, 
succeeded  his  father  Robert  IX  in  1390,  and  died  in  1400. 
(See  Scotland.) 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  a  monk  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  left  behind  him  a 
rhyming  chronicle.  The  subject  i*  the  history  of  England 
from  the  time  of  Brutus  to  the  cloee  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  The  facts  are  chiefly  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  other  old  annalists.  The  verse  consists  of  long 
lines  of  fourteen  syllables,  and  abounds  in  Saxonisras. 
There  is  little  of  art  or  of  spirit  in  the  execution.  The 
rhyme  seems  to  cramp  the  verse,  and  to  make  it  limp 
along  at  a  duller  pace  than  even  ordinary  prose.  The 
Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  was  printed  by  Heame, 
in  2  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1724,  and  reprinted  at  London  in 
1810. 

Robert,  Leopold,  a  distinguished  French  painter,  was 
born  in  1794,  at  Chaux-dc-Fonds  in  Ncufchatel.  From 
his  earliest  years  a  strong  love  for  design  characterized 
him.  The  commercial  profession,  to  which  he  was  appren- 
ticed, was  given  up  in  disgust.  lie  was  not  content  until 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  art.  There  he  laboured 
with  unwearied  assiduity  under  Girardet  the  engraver  and 
David  the  painter.  Nor  did  his  ardour  abate  when  he 
found  himself  a  poor  and  solitary  student  at  Rome.  The 
prosecution  of  his  art  was  the  only  subject  that  he  allowed 
to  engross  his  mind.  He  patiently  employed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  place  to  perfect  himself  both  in  theory  and  in 
execution.    He  especially  laboured  to  catch  the  traits  of 
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Italian  scenery,  life,  and  character.  The  consequence  of  Bototsoo. 
these  devoted  efforts  was  that  the  connoisseurs  in  Paris  _»  v  -» 
were  soon  charmed  with  the  fresh  and  faithful  sketches 
which  Robert  sent  home  to  the  yearly  exhibitions  in  the 
talon  of  the  Louvre.  Among  others,  his  14  Neapolitan 
Improvisator,"  in  1824  j  his  "  Madonna  dell'  Arco,"  in  1827; 
and  his  "  Reapers,"  in  183 1, continued  to  increase  his  repu- 
tation. He  had  attained  the  Inchest  place  in  his  own  [ar- 
ticular walk,  and  his  latest  work,  "  The  Fishermen,"  was 
exciting  great  admiration  in  Paris,  when  the  intelligence 
arrived  that  he  had  committed  suicide  at  Venice  in  a  fit  of 
melancholy  on  the  20th  March  1835. 

ROBERTSON,  William,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  British  historians,  was  born  in  the  manse  or  parsonage 
of  Borthwick,  county  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember 1721.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Robertson,  minister  of  Borthwick,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  David  Pitcairn,  Esq.  of  Dreghorn.  After  nineteen  years' 
ministry  in  the  beautiful  rural  parish  of  Borthwick,  Mr 
Robertson  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  Old  Grey- 
friars  church,  Edinburgh,  and,  removing  thither  with  his 
family,  his  son  William  was  placed  in  the  university  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve.  He  had  previously  attended  the  po- 
pular grammar  school  of  Dalkeith,  then  taught  by  a  Mr 
Leslie.  At  the  university  William  Robertson  was  distin- 
guished for  diligent  and  methodical  study.  He  laid  down 
for  himself  a  strict  plan  of  reading,  and  inscribed  on  his 
earliest  note-books  the  motto  Vita  tine  litterit  mort  ("life 
without  letters  is  death"),— a  remarkable  instance  of  lite- 
rary ambition  in  a  youth  of  fourteen.  He  was  also  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  a  society  of  his  fellow-collegians,  who 
met  to  cultivate  elocution  and  extempore  discussion.  In 
his  twentieth  year  Robertson  was  licensed  to  preach ;  and 
two  years  afterwards  (1743)  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir,  a  country  parish  in 
Haddingtonshire.  The  presentation  came  at  a  fortunate 
time ;  for  the  same  year  the  historian's  parents  died,  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other,  of  fever,  leaving  six  daughters  and 
one  son  almost  wholly  without  provision.  William  removed 
the  family  to  his  manse  at  Gladsmuir,  and  renounced  all 
idea  of  forming  any  matrimonial  connection  until  he  had 
seen  them  respectably  settled  in  the  world.  This  result 
was  happily  accomplished  ere  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth 
year;  and  in  1731  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Nesbit, 
daughter  of  one  of  tile  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  If  we  con- 
sider that  the  living  of  Gladsmuir  was  not  worth  more  than 
L.IOO  per  annum,  the  filial  piety  and  generosity  of  Robert- 
son in  this  critical  period  of  his  life  must  be  held  as  con- 
stituting a  moral  claim  on  the  regard  and  admiration  of  pos- 
terity, scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  his  literary  renown.  A 
similar  principle  of  self-sacrifice  and  duty  led  him  in  the 
second  year  of  his  ministry  at  Gladsmuir  to  enrol  him- 
self in  a  body  of  volunteers  formed  to  resist  the  Jacobite 
rising  of  1745.  lie  soon  became  known  as  an  able  preacher 
and  debater  in  the  church  courts,  his  exertions  being 
strenuously  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  autho- 
rity. "  Having,"  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  "  a  very 
strong  and  clear  opinion  in  favour  of  lay  patronage,  the 
great  question  which  divided  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
that  day,  he  assumed  the  lead  of  its  advocates.  At  first 
they  formed  a  small  minority  of  the  Assembly  ;  but  by  de- 
grees, reason,  enforced  by  eloquence,  had  its  course,  and 
he  gained  ultimately  a  complete  victory  over  his  adver- 
saries." In  other  words,  the  moderate  party  in  the  church 
obtained  the  ascendant,  and  this  they  maintained,  though 
often  assailed,  for  about  ninety  years.  During  the  same 
time,  however,  dissent  was  gaining  ground  among  the 
people ;  and  at  length  the  popular  aversion  to  lay  patronage 
led  to  the  memorable  disruption  of  1843.  The  great  merit 
of  Robertson  as  an  ecclesiastical  leader  was  the  regularity 
and  order  which  he  cstiblished  in  the  church  courts,  en- 
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lottish  capital,  lie  had  engaged  in  historical  researches 
ting  in  hi*  quiet  manse  at  Gladsmuir.    In  October  1753, 


Robertson,  forcing  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  church,  and 
inventing  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
an  interest  and  importance  which  they  had  never  before 
possessed.  He  was  a  man  of  sagacity,  penetration,  and  ad- 
dies*, — active,  intrepid,  and  eloquent, — "  designed  by  na- 
ture, as  well  as  formed  by  study,  for  a  great  practical  states- 
man and  orator."  These  qualities  were  further  displayed  at 
the  meetings  of  the  "  Select  Society,"  art  association  founded 
in  1754  bv  Allan  Ramsay  the  painter  and  some  of  hi* 
friends,  with  the  view  of  promoting  philosophical  inquiry, 
and  the  improvement  of  its  members  in  public  speaking. 
Adam  Smith,  David  Hume,  Wedderbiirn  (Lord  Lough- 
borough), Lord  Karnes,  John  Home,  Dr  Carlyle.  and  other 
eminent  and  accomplished  men  were  members  of  this  so- 
ciety ;  and  its  friendly  meetings,  often  terminating  in  small 
social  supper  parties,  bound  together  the  literati  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  gave  a  peculiar  freedom  and  geniality  to  their 
intercourse.  The  evening  meal — the  Koman  banquet — 
was  long  a  favourite  in  Edinburgh.  Men  of  study  and  men 
of  business  loved  to  relax  over  these  familiar  and  inexpensive 
meetings ;  and  the  late  Lord  Cockburn  has  recorded  that, 
"  so  far  as  he  had  teen  social  lite,  it*  brightest  sunshine 
had  been  on  the  last  repast  of  the  day."  The  modern  late 
dinner  in  some  degree  occupies  its  place  ;  but  it  is  more 
costly,  more  cumbrous  and  formal,  and  infinitely  less  so- 
cial and  inspiring.  Whatever  trie  present  generation  may 
have  gained  in  wisdom  or  in  the  minor  morals  of  life,  the 
art  of  conversation  has  certainly  declined  amongst  u*.  Be- 
fore Robertson  had  become  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
So 

sitting  in  his  quiet 

we  find  him  writing  to  Lord  Hailes  for  information  and 
books  relative  to  the  history  of  Scotland,  as  he  intended  to 
employ  some  of  the  idle  time  of  that  winter  in  making  dili- 
gent inquiry  into  the  period  between  the  death  of  King 
James  V.  and  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  In  1755  he 
published  his  only  printed  sermon,  a  discourse  preached  be- 
fore the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
entitled  Tie  Situation  of  the  World  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
Ap/tearance,  and  its  connection  with  the  Succett  of  ha 
Religion  Considered.  The  historical  bias  of  the  author  is 
thus  manifested,  and  die  sermon  is  as  carefully  and  finely 
written,  and  as  well  reasoned,  as  any  of  his  subsequent  great 
works.  In  1757  Robertson  took  an  active  part  in  defend- 
ing some  of  his  clerical  friends  Irom  the  persecution  raised 
against  them  by  the  high  Calvinistic  party  of  the  church, 
on  account  of"  Home's  tragedy  of  Douglas.  That  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  should  write  a  play,  was  held  to  be  a 
glaring  scandal  and  outrage,  and  the  offence  was  aggravated 
bv  the  circumstance,  that  several  of  his  brother  ministers 
had  been  present  at  the  representation  of  the  tragedy  in 
Edinburgh.  Robertson  was  not  of  die  number.  He  had 
earlv  promised  to  his  father  that  he  would  never  enter  a 
plav'-houee  ;  and  though  he  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his 
friend's  drama,  and  was  delighted  with  private  exhibitions 
of  the  genius  of  Garrick  and  Henderson,  he  faithfully  kept 
his  promise.  Home  bent  before  the  clerical  storm,  by  re- 
signing his  living  at  Alhelstaneford,  and  most  of  the  other 
clergvmen  having  apologised  and  explained,  were  sentenced 
by  their  various  |jresbyterics  to  short  period*  of  suspension, 
or  were  only  subjected  to  a  rebuke.  The  pleas  of  allevia- 
tion put  in  by  some  of  the  offending  ministers  are  amusingly 
characteristic.  Mr  White  of  Libberton  owned  the  charge, 
but  pleaded  that  he  had  gone  to  the  play-house  only  once, 
and  endeavoured  to  conceal  himse/j  in  a  corner  to  avoid 
giving  offence.  The  presbytery  suspended  him  from  the 
12ih  ot  January  to  the  2a  of  February.  Mr  Steel,  minis- 
ter of  Stair,  urged  in  extenuation  dial  the  play-house  was 
•t  a  great  distance  from  his  parish,  and  he  had  no  reason 
1  that  he  would  be  known !  Not  one  of  the 
to  justify  his  conduct  in  attending  the 


theatre,  and  all  were  much  indebted  to  Robertson  for  the  Rotxrtson. 
judgment  and  eloquence  with  which  he  conducted  their  v  y  ' 
defence.  The  incident  is  both  an  interesting  and  import- 
ant one  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  .  and  it 
served  to  bring  more  prominently  into  notice  the  talent* 
and  principles  of  the  rising  minister  of  Gladsmuir.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the 
university  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  1758  was  appointed  in- 
cumbent of  Lady  Y  ester's  parish  in  Edinburgh.  By  this 
time  he  had  brought  his  Scottish  historical  labours  to  a 
close,  and  he  repaired  to  London  to  make  arrangement* 
tor  the  publication  of  hi*  work.  Part*  of  it,  while  passing 
through  the  press,  were  shown  to  influential  friends  and  pa- 
trons,— to  die  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Koyston,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  others.  The  work  was  thus  made  the  topic 
of  conversation,  and  the  author  was  enabled  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  settlement  with  his  publisher,  Andrew  Millar, 
who  gave  L.60O  for  die  copyright.  In  February  1759  ap- 
peared this  first  great  work  of  Robertson  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  bearing  the  tide  of  The  History  of  Scotland 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  James  VI.,  till  his 
accession  to  the  Crown  of  England.  The  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  author  and  his  friends  were  realized. 
Congratulation*  poured  in  upon  die  historian  from  all 
quarters.  The  London  authors,  he  says,  were  astonished. 
Mr  Doddington,  Horace  Walpole,  Lady  Hervey,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (the  pompous  Onslow), 
became  his  sworn  friends,  l.ord  Bute  drought  the  work 
the  first  history  in  the  English  tongue.  Lord  Chesterfield 
compared  Robertson  to  Livy.  "  Lord  Lyttelton,"  say* 
David  Hume,  "  seems  to  think  that  since  the  time  of  St 
Paul  there  scarce  ha*  been  a  better  writer  than  Dr  Robert- 
son." That  want  of  idiomatic  English  which  is  now  charged 
ii|xm  the  historian  was  not  discovered  by  the  best  i 
of  English  or  that  day.  Hume  himself,  though  his 
history  had  been  far  from  successful,  and  though  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  powers  and  more  popular  qualities  of 
his  new  rival,  cordially  recommended  the  work,  and  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  good  translation  of  it  into  French.  All 
parties,  political  and  literary,  joined  in  the  loud  applause, 
and  church  preferment  soon  followed.  Two  months  after 
the  publication  of  the  history,  the  office  of  chaplain  of  the 
garrison  at  Stirling  fell  vacant,  and  the  historian  received 
the  appointment.  In  1761  he  was  made  one  of  the  deans 
of  the  cha|iel-roya].  In  March  1762,  on  the  death  of  Dr 
Gowdie,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh and  minister  of  die  Old  Greyfriars;  and  in  1764 
the  sinecure  office  of  historiographer  for  Scotland  was  re- 
vived in  hi*  favour,  with  a  salary  of  I.  200  per  annum. 
The  influence  and  nationality  of  Lord  Bute  arc  no  doubt 
visible  in  these  appointments  but  thev  were  all  ratified  by 
public  opinion.  The  History  of  Scotland,  both  lor  what 
it  did  and  what  it  promised,  was  well  worthy  of  honour  and 
As  a  narrative,  clear,  luminous,  and  picturesque, 
interesting  and  complicated  portion  of  history,  it 
ps  never  been  excelled.    The  »tvle  U  too  uni- 


the 


of  a. 

has  perhaps  i 

fbrmly  stately  and  measured,  and  a  few 
be  detected  ;  but  in  the  delineation  of  « 
arrangement  of  incidents,— in  moral 
mark,  and  sustained  dignity  of  thought,  and  i 
lishment,  the  work  must  ever  rank  in  the  first  class  of  his- 
torical compositions,  and  will  ever  enchain  the  attention  of 
the  rea;ler.  The  *tory  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  "*  told  with 
inimitable  grace  and  pathos ;  and  although  the  views  of 
Robertson  have  been  assailed  by  eager  and  determined 
controversialists  no  substantial  deviation  from  the  truth  of 
history  has  been  discovered  in  his  work.  The  investiga- 
tion of  state  papers  and  the  collection  of  Mary's  letters 
and  despatches  by  Prince  Labanoff,  have  since  added  to 
our  stock  of  information ;  yet  they  have  made  no  i 
•Iteration  in  die  facts  or  deductions  given  by  the  1 
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Robertson.  historian.1    Hume  differs  from  Robertson  in  believing  that 

Mary  was  »<  or>  to  the  Dahington  conspiracy,  including 

the  intended  assussination  of  Elizabeth  ;  yet  even  this  point 
is  still  only  a  matter  of  opinion  or  conjecture.  The  copy 
of  the  letter  of  Mary,  on  which  the  accusation  is  founded, 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  altered  from  the  original, 
and  parages  in  it  to  have  been  interpolated  by  command 
of  Walsingham,  and  no  new  evidence  has  been  adduced. 
The  same  remark  n|>plies  to  the  case  of  Mary  and  Darn  ley. 
What  was  obscure  in  the  last  century  is  obscure  still.  Ten 
years  elapsed  ere  Robertson  again  appeared  as  an  author. 
It  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  king,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Lord  Bute,  that  he  should  undertake  a  History  of 
England  ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  compliance,  every  source 
of  information  which  the  government  could  command  would 
be  thrown  open  to  him,  with  the  addition  of  such  a  pecn- 
— vision  as  would  enable  him  to  bestow  undivided 
on  the  work.  The  historian  seems  to  have  at 
entertained  the  project,  although  declining  to  sever 
his  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Bute  and  other  causes  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  scheme.  It  is  as  well  for  Robertson's  lame 
tliat  he  did  not  come  into  direct  competition  with  his  friend 
Hume,  whose  History  was  completed  in  1761.  In  the 
most  defective  portion  of  Hume's  history — the  early  period 
— Robertson  would  have  been  found  equally  deficient,  in 
consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  the  northern  languages ; 
and  though  his  diligence  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid 
some  of  the  pal|>able  errors  into  which  Hume  fell,  he  would 
probably  have  entertained  similar  prejudices  as  to  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Commonwealth,  while  he  could  hardly  have 
hoped  to  excel  his  contemporary  in  philosophical  analysis 
or  grace  of  style.  He  more  prudently  selected  a  field  still 
unoccupied;  and  in  1769  appeared,  in  three  quarto  volumes, 
The.  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  P,  with 
a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  from  the  .Subversion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. For  the  copyright  of  the  work  the  historian  received 
L.3600.  "  The  character  of  Charles,"  as  Dugald  Stewart 
has  observed,  "  was  singularly  adapted  to  Dr  Robertson's 

lant  it  sec 


purpose,  not  only  as  the  ascendant  it  secured  to  him  in  the 
political  world,  marks  him  out  indisputably  as  the  principal 
figure  in  that  illustrious  group  which  then  appeared  on  the 

trywhere  displays  that  deep 
systematizing  his  counsels 
events  of  his  reign,  inspires 
if  not  for  the  personal  fortunes  of  the 
man,  at  least  for  the  magnificent  projects  of  the  politician. 
Nor  ia  the  character  of  Charles,  however  unamiable,  with- 
out a  certain  species  of  attraction.  The  reader  who  is  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  last  scenes  of  his  enterprising 
and  brilliant  life,  while  he  follows  him  through  the  splendid 


ngure  in  mat  illustrious  group  wnicn  tne 
theatre  of  Europe,  but  as  it  everywhere 
and  sagacious  policy,  which,  by  systems 
and  linking  together  the  great  events  of 


career  of  his  ambition,  can  scarcely  avoid  to  indulge  occa-  Roberuon, 
sionally  those  moral  sympathies  which  the  contrast  awakens,  — 
and  to  borrow  from  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  some  pro- 
phetic touches,  to  soften  the  sternness  of  the  warrior  and 
statesman."  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  cloister 
life  of  Charles,  as  related  by  the  historian,  has  been  drawn 
from  authorities  of  little  value,  and  various  errors  have  been 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  work  expressly  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject.' In  the  days  of  Robertson,  minute  research  and  col- 
lation of  facts  were  held  more  subordinate  than  they  are  at 
present  to  the  art  of  composition,  and  especially  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  interesting  and  glowing  narrative ;  and  the 
historian's  account  of  Charles  fully  answered  the  public 
expectation,  high  as  that  had  been  raised  by  his  previous 
History.  The  first  volume  of  the  work  contains  a  view  of 
the  progress  of  society,  and  is  an  admirable  philosophical 
dissertation  on  that  important  period  of  the  world's  history, 
when,  as  the  author  himself  observes,  "  the  several  powers 
of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  political  system,  in 
which  each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained 
with  less  alteration  than  could  have  been  expected,  after 
the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  internal  revolutions  and 
so  many  foreign  wars." 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years,  Dr  Robertson  published, 
in  1777,  his  History  of  America,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
His  popularity  was  still  undiminished,  and  his  publisher  was 
glad  to  secure  the  work  by  a  payment  of  L,24O0for  the 
copyright,  being  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sum  given 
for  the  History  of  Charles  V.  The  narrative  portion  of  the 
America  contains  perhaps  the  finest  passages  in  all  Ro- 
bertson's works.  He  has  nowhere  else  shown  the  same  power 
of  picturesque  and  striking  description.  His  imagination 
was  excited  by  the  great  event  of  Columbus's  voyage,  the 
simple  majestic  character  of  the  adventurous  discoverer, 
and  the  landing  and  meeting  with  the  natives,  who  regarded 
their  new  guests  44  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  children 
of  the  sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth."  The 
elements  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry  are  comprised  in 
the  incidents  and  general  character  of  this  great  discovery 
of  the  New  World ;  and  Robertson  has  produce* 


of  grand  historical  paintings  to  which  only  the  writings  of 

Robcrt- 


m  furnish  a  parallel.'  One  blemish  in  1 
has  been  justly  censured  by  his  biographer, 
Dugald  Stewart,  though  it  is  unfelt  by  the  reader  while 
carried  along  by  the  deep  interest  of  the  narrative.  We 
refer  to  the  disposition  which  the  historian  has  shown  to 
palliate  or  to  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
American  conquests.  The  acquisition  of  the  New  World, 
it  is  calculated,  was  effected  by  the  murder  of  10,000,000 
of  the  human  species  ;  and  the  accounts  of  this  enormous 
carnage  are  authenticated  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute. 
44  Millions  died  that  Csesar  might  be  great,"  says  the  poet ; 


1  In  (HM  small  point,  a  personal  feature  of  Mary — and  thn  Queen's  parson  Is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  disregarded,  a>  Kobertsun  has 
•aid,  In  the  bUtory  of  a  female  reign — a  correction  may  be  noted.  The  historian  states  that  Man  's  hair  was  black  ,  in  reality  it  was 
auburn,  inclining  to  a  dark  red.  The  portraits  of  Alary  of  CJuiae  bave  often  been  mistaken  and  engraved  for  tboee  of  her  daughter  Mary, 
C^ucpn  of  Scots. 

1  Tie  CMater  Lift  of  lAe  Emptror  C»oW«  ikt  Fiftk,  by  William  Stirling,  London.  1852.  Mr  Stirling  has  derived  his  materials  from 
the  OutoTf  of  ik4  Ordor  of  St  Jerome,  by  Joseph  de  Siguenca,  who  was  born  In  1545,— a  work  of  which  Robertson  does  not  seem  to  have 
beard,— and  from  MSS.  in  the  archive*  of  the  French  Foreign  Oflos.    Mr  Stirling's  volume  Is  a  curious  and  valuable  contribution  to 


a  Lord  Brougham — the  grandron  of  Dr  Robertson's  sister — has  instituted  a  parallel,  or  rather  contrast,  between  parts  of  Robertson's 
Iliitory  and  parts  of  Mr  Washington  Irving'*  work,  Tht  Lift  and  Vofajt,  of  Columtnu.  In  chaste  simplicity  of  style,  combined  with 
dramatic  effect,  the  superiority  undoubtedly  rests  with  the  Scottish  historian.  We  give  one  of  Lord  Brougham's  passages  of  compari- 
son : — 44  About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  presently  pointed 
it  out  to  Pedro,"  ate.  Thus  Robertton.  Irving  says : — "  Wrapped  from  observation  in  the  shades  of  night,  be  maintained  an  intense 
and  unremitting  watch,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horlson.  Suddenly  about  ten  o'clock  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering 
at  a  distance."  Lord  Brougham  (who  remarks  that  Robertson  had  never  thought  of  saying  "  suddenly,"  as  knowing  that  light  must  of 
necessity  be  sudden),  triumphantly  asks,  "  Can  any  one  doubt  which  of  the  two  passages  is  the  most  striking — the  chaste  and  severe,  or 
the  ornamented  and  gaudy  and  meretricious  ?  The  account  of  Robertson  make*  the  ships  lie-to  all  night.  Irving  either  make*  them 
lie-to,  and  afterward*  go  on  sailing  rapidly,  or  the  lying-to  was  the  night  before,  and  they  sailed  quicker  the  nearer  they  came  to  land, 
and  in  the  dusk.  The  one  makes  them  only  see  the  shore  after  dawn  ;  the  other  makes  them  see  it  two  leagues  off,  in  a  dark  night,  at 
two  in  the  morning,  within  the  tropic"  { Brougham's  Lit,  of  Jf„  of  Lttttr,,  I^ndoo,  18*5,  page  296.J  Thi*  minute  verbal  < 
is  worthy  of  Johnson.    Lord  Brougham's  own  writings  would  ill  stand  »uch  a  test. 
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Rotation,  anil  every  conqueror  from  Nimrod  to  Napoleon  has  been 
<>«»v^^  equally  cureless  of  the  death,  desolation,  and  misery  oc- 
casioned by  wars  of  ambition.     Robertson  should  have 
branded  the  inhuman  excesses  of  the  Spaniard*  with  his 
eloquent  indication.  In  his  own  nature  and  sentiments  he 


1  and  enlightened  ;  but  he  appears,  like  others, 
to  have  been  captivated  and  blinded  by  the  romance  of  his 
theme,  and  by  the  grand  poetical  enterprise  of  discovering 
and  securing  a  new  hemisphere.  Shortly  alter  the  publi- 
cation of  his  American  history  Robertson  evinced  his  sense 
of  justice  and  his  principles  of  enlightened  toleration  by  sup- 

Cing  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  penal  laws  against  the 
lan  Catholics,  uhich  had  been  abolished  in  England, 
but  were  stiil  in  force  in  Scotland.  The  statute  conferred 
no  political  rights  on  the  Roman  Catholics ;  from  these 
they  were  debarred  until  half  a  century  more  had  elapsed. 
The  Papist,  as  Robertson  said,  "  had  not  acquired  the 
vilcges  of  a  citizen  ;  he  was  only  restored  to  the  right*  of 
a  man."  He  was  rendered  capable  of  inheriting  pro|ierty 
by  succession  or  conveyance,  of  transmitting  it  to  others, 
or  of  acquiring;  it  by  purchase ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  who  should  take  upon  them  the  instruction  of 
youth  were  freed  from  the  dreadful  penalty  of  perpetual 
imprisonment.  This  mild  relaxation  of  the  persecuting 
laws  was  resisted  by  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Scotland.  Riots  took  place  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ; 
in  the  latter  a  house  suptioscd  to  contain  a  Popish  chapel 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  another  house  occupied  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  was  destroyed.  At  night  an 
attack  upon  the  residence  of  Dr  Robertson  was  meditated, 
but  by  tW  time  some  troops  of  dragoons  had  arrived,  and 
a  military  party  was  posted  in  the  college  court,  which 
prevented  further  violence.  This  disgraceful  outburst  of 
fanaticism  (which  cost  the  city  of  Edinburgh  a  sum  of 
l.l 650  by  way  of  indemnification)  probably  hastened  the  in- 
tention of  Robertson  to  retire  from  public  life.  He  was  now 
verging  on  his  sixtieth  year,  and  incessant  study,  as  well 
as  public  business,  had  impaired  the  vigour  of  his  robust 
constitution.  His  literary  labours,  however,  were  not  ter- 
minated until  the  year  1791,  when  he  published  An  Histori- 
cal Disquitilion  concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the 
Ancients  had  of India.  The  perusal  of  Major  Rennell's 
Memoir  for  illustrating  his  m 
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map  of  Hindustan  suggested 
rked  by  the  author's  wonted  dis- 
arranging materials,  and  by  his 
I  in  perspicuous  narrative  and  illustration.  The  old  age 
of  the  historian  was  cheerful  and  happy.  There  had  been 
no  death  in  his  family.  One  son  hail  adopted  the  legal 
profession  (he  afterwards  rose  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session),  and  two  other  sons  had  entered  and  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  army.  His  eldest  daughter  was 
married  to  Mr  Brvdone,  author  of  the  well-known  Tour 
through  Sicdg  and  Malta  s  and  at  Mr  Brydone's  residence 
of  Lennel,  on  the  southern  border,  the  historian,  we  are  told, 
delighted  to  pass  a  few  weeks  of  summer  or  autumn.  Lat- 
terly he  resided  at  Grange  House,  near  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Lord  Cockburn,  in  his  Memorials  of  his  Time,  has  given  a 
graphic  account  of  the  ■  Principal,"  as  he  was  usually  styled 
from  his  office  in  the  university : — 

"  Man  v  a  happy  summer  day  had  his  grandson  John  Rus- 
sell and  I  in  that 'house  (the  Grange).  The  doctor  used  to 
>  in  devising  schemes  to  prevent  tile  escape  of  our 
i  i  and  sometimes,  but  this  was  rarely,  and  with  strict 
injunctions  to  us  to  observe  that  moderation  which  Mrs  Ro- 
bertson could  never  makehimself  practise,  he  permitted  us  to 
have  a  pull  at  his  favourite  cherry-tree.  He  was  a  pleaaant- 
lookingoldman.withan  eye  of  greatvivacityand  intelligence, 
a  large  projecting  chin,  a  small  hearing-trumpet  fastened 
by  a  black  ribbon  to  a  button-hole  of  his  coat,  and  a  rather 
Urge  wig,  powdered  and  curled.  He  struck  us  boys,  even 
i  the  side-table,  as  being  evidently  fond  of  a  good  din- 


y  applied  his  trumpet;  when,  having 
he  followed  it  up,  and  was  leader  of  the 


ner ;  at  which  he  sat  with  his  chin  upon  his  plate,  intent  Robertson, 
upon  the  real  business  of  the  occasion.    This  appearance, 
however,  must  have  been  produced  partly  by  his  deafness ; 
because  when  his  eye  told  him  that  there  was  something 
interesting,  it  was  delightful  to  ob.crve  the  animation  with 
which  he  inatantly 
caught  the 
pack." 

This  familiar  sketch,  like  a  Dutch  painting,  brings  the 
domestic  scene  and  its  leading  figure  distinctly  before  us. 
Lord  Brougham  gives  a  few  additional  touches.  The  his- 
torian always  wore  his  cocked  hat  even  in  the  country;  he 
had  a  stately  gait,  a  slight  guttural  accent  in  his  speech, 
which  gave  it  a  peculiar  fulness  ;  and  he  retained  some  old- 
fashioned  modes  of  address,  as  using  the  word  "  Madam"  at 
full  length  ;  and  when  he  drank  wine  with  any  woman, 
adding  "  My  humble  service  to  you."  Johnson  thought 
Robertson  a  poor  talker ;  but  the  sage  of  Bolt  Court  had 
exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  standard  of  good  conversation, 
which  with  him  was  a  species  of  intellectual  gladiatorship. 
By  all  his  familiar  friends  the  historian  was  esteemed  as  an 
agreeable  and  instructive  companion,  and  Dugald  Stewart 
mentions  the  "splendid  variety  of  his  conversation."  Until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  decease  Dr  Robertson  continued 
to  preach  ;  and  his  sermons,  delivered  with  the  aid  only  of  a 
few  notes,  are  described  as  having  been  at  once  simple, 
correct,  and  impressive.  He  was  no  deep  evangelical 
divine,  and  doubts  have  even  been  hazarded  as  to  his  ortho- 
doxy, to  which  his  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  David 
Hume  may  have  first  given  rise.  That  friendship,  he  said, 
he  always  considered  as  one  of  the  roost  fortunate  and 
honourable  circumstances  of  his  life.  '*  It  is  a  felicity  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live,  that  men  of  letters 
can  enter  the  same  walk  of  science,  and  go  on  successfully, 
without  feeling  one  sentiment  of  envy  or  rivalship.  In  the 
intercourse  between  Mr  Hume  and  me  (he  writes  to  Gib- 
bon), we  always  found  something  to  blame  as  well  as  some- 
thing to  commend.  I  have  received  frequently  very  valu- 
able criticisms  on  my  performances  from  him  ;  and  I  have 
sometimes  ventured  to  offer  him  my  strictures  on  his  works. 
Permit  me  to  hope  for  the  same  indulgence  from  you." 
The  style  of  Robertson's  letters  to  Gibbon  is  more  open  to 
censure  than  any  uncharitable  inference  which  can  be 
drawn  from  his  intimacy  with  Hume.  Hit  position  in  the 
church  and  in  the  university  demanded  that  he  should  at 
least  have  remonstrated  against  the  two  memorable  and 
insidious  chapters  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  on  the  subject 
of  Christianity.  But  his  language  to  Gibbon  is  uniformly 
complimentary ;  and  instead  of  joining  with  Lord  Hailes  anil 
Bishop  Watson  in  denouncing  the  lone  and  spirit  of  the 
English  historian,  he  speaks  of  the  bigotry  and  ' 
tianity  of  parties  who  opposed  him.  The  explar 
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ters.    In  the  Ibrmer  character  he  was  apt 
complaisant,  and  in  the  latter  he  regarded  lite 
as  the  great  business  and  absorbing  pursuit  of  I 
historian  at  times  overpowered  the  divine.  He 
reserved  and  reticent — an  admirer  of  the  I 
His  deepest  feelings  lay  hid  from  « 

like  Swift,  have  read  prayers  before  his  t 
risen  from  their  beds,  but  he  would  liavc 
of  them  to  be  present.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever,  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  prove  that  Robertson  ever 
disbelieved  the  faith  of  his  lathers.  His  pastoral  duties 
were  discliargcd  with  exemplary  care  and  regularity :  and  he 
preserved  through  life  the  confidence  and  regard  of  several 
of  his  brother  divines,  the  most  eminent  for  piety  and  strict- 
ness of  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  health 
Of  Dr  Robertson  began  to  fail  in  the  end  of  the  year  1791, 
when  symptoms  of  jaundice  appeared,  and  a  long  and 
lingering  illness  succeeded.    "  While  he  was  able  to  walk 
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Ratam!-  abroad,"  MVS  Dugald  Stewart,  « I 
liuLlBM  of  the  day  in  a  small  L 

ill  his  wonted  relish, 
will  long  remember,  among  the  trivial  yet  in- 
incidents  which  marked  these  last  weeks  of  his 
life,  his  dailv  visits  to  the  fruit-trees  (which 
i  then  in  blossom),  and  the  smile  witli  which  he,  more 
than  once,  contrasted  the  interest  he  took  in  their  progress 
with  the  event  which  was  to  hapten  before  their  maturity." 
He  died  on  the  11th  of  June  1793,  in  the  seventy-second 


eially  did 


his  friend,  and  who  has  left  this  record  of  his  moral  quali- 
ties:—" He  enjoyed  the  bounties  of  Providence  without 
running  into  riot ;  was  temperate  without  austerity  ;  con- 
descending and  affable  without  meanness  |  and  in  expense 
neither  sordid  nor  prodigal.  He  could  feel  an  injury,  and 
yet  bridle  his  passions ;  was  grave,  not  sullen  ;  steady,  not 
obstinate;  friendlv,  not  officious;  prudent  and  cautious, 
not  timid."  (r.  c-8.) 

ROBERVALUAN  LINES,  a  name  given  to  certain 
lines  used  for  the  transformation  of  figures,  so  called  from 
Robcrval,  the  inventor  of  them.  These  lines  are  the  boun- 
daries of  lines  infinitely  extended  in  length,  yet  equal  to 
other  spaces  which  arc  terminated  on  all  sides.  It  is  ob- 
served by  the  Abbe  Gallois,  that  the  method  of  transform- 
ing figures,  which  is  explained  at  the  end  of  Roberval't 
treatise  of  Indivisibles,  was  the  same  with  that  afterwards 
published  by  James  Gregory  in  his  Geometria  Univtrsali*. 
and  aUo  by  Dr  Barrow  in  his  Lrctiones  Geometriae ;  and 
that  it  appears  from  Torricelli's  letter  that  Robcrval  was 
the  inventor  of  this  method  of  transforming  figures,  by 
means  of  certain  lines  called  by  Torricelli,  for  that  reason, 
Robcrvallian  lines.  The  same  author  adds  that  J.  Gregory 
probably  first  learned  this  method  at  Padua  in  the  year 
1668  j  for  the  method  was  known  in  Italy  in  1646,  although 
the  book  was  not  published  till  1692.  David  Gregory  en- 
deavoured to  refute  this  account,  in  vindication  of  his  uncle 
James.  His  answer  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
action* for  1694,  and  Gallois  rejoined  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Academy  for  1703  ;  so  that  it  remains  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  to  which  of  the  two  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
invention. 

ROBESPIERRE,  FRANcois-MAxmnjES  Joseph-Isi- 
dore DE,  a  political  fanatic  of  the  French  Revolution, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Arras  in  1 758.  His  family  is  re- 
ported to  have  come  from  Ireland  at  a  very  early  period, 
and,  according  to  a  plausible  conjecture  of  his  biographer 
(i.  H.  Lewes,  the  original  name  was  in  all  probability 
Spiers.  His  father  was  a  successful  advocate  at  Arras  who 
seems  to  have  deserted  his  four  children  in  infancy,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  their  mother.  Maximilicn  was  the  eldest 
of  this  household  ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  lie  found 
himself  the  guardian  of  his  brother  and  sisters.  Having 
given  marks  of  ability  at  the  college  of  Arras,  the  bishop 
placed  him  on  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Louis-le- 
Grand.  Robespierre  repaired  to  Paris  in  1770.  Here  he 
had  for  his  class-fellows  the  fierce,  vehement,  and  generous 
Danton,  the  witty,  prompt,  and  reckless  Desmoulins,  alter- 
wards  destined  to  run  the  same  terrible  race  with  himself, 
and  whom  by  his  craft  he  was  to  overthrow ;  besides  Freron, 
who  was  one  day  to  become  the  |>eoplc's  orator.  Heedless 
as  yet  of  Jacobin  or  Gironde,  these  generous  boys  played 
beneath  the  dismal  college  walls,  and  made  the  whole  re- 
gion eclio  to  their  loud  and  happy  voices.  The  sunlight 
wss  slow  to  welcome  them  behind  those  high,  dingy  build- 
"igs ;  but  could  not  they  dispense  with  this  privilege,  when 
"ley  could  illuminate  their  inclosure  with  the  rosy  laughter 
°f  health  and  youth  ?    Robespierre,  who  was  bilious  and 
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year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  atheis 
colleague  in  the  church,  Dr  Erskine,  who,  though  op|>o*ed  heedh 
to  Robertson  in  his  views  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  stasia 
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given  to  study  than  play, 
attention  to  the  I 
His  master  1 

him  "the  Roman."  After  spending  eight  years  at  this  insti- 
tution, he  commenced  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at  L'Ecole 
de  Droit.  Here  he  led  a  life  of  honourable  poverty,  seclu- 
sion, and  study,  heedless  of  the  aristocracy,  who  danced 
there  tar  into  the  morning,  and  whose  ladies  "  violated," 
according  to  Sydney  Smith,  "all  the  common  duties  of 
life,  and  gave  very  pleasant  little  suppers  f  heedless  of  the 
atheists,  with  their  endless  jargon  about  "  eternal  progress ;" 
"  ms,  likewise,  of  the  sceptics,  with  tlwir  wild  enthu- 
about  charitv,  fraternity,  and  equality. 
The  Contrat  Social  of  Rousseau  (1762)  was  the  bible 
of  the  Revolution.  Assumed  at  first  as  the  richer  field  for 
displaying  "  eloquence  and  philosophy,"  Rousseau  gradually 
consummated  his  metaphysical  paradox,  and  appeared  in 
this  work  as  the  earnest  expounder  of  a  thoroughly  earnest 
creed.  Its  fundamental  idea,  that  society  is  a  contract 
made  by  all  for  the  good  of  all,  is  probably  the  most  revo- 
lutionary dogma  ever  enounced.  Yet  this  was  the  dogma 
which  Robespierre,  and  thousands  with  him,  embraced  with 
enthusiasm ;  this  was  the  major  premiss  which  he  spent  his 
life  in  ardently  evolving.  His  was  not  a  circumspect  mind ; 
once  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  prelimina- 
ries, he  afterwards  held  on  his  course  with  the  most  logical 
and  even  fatal  pertinacity.  His  term  completed,  Robes- 
pierre returned  to  Arras,  and  began  practice.  In  1783  a 
landed  proprietor  had  erected  a  lightning-conductor  on  his 
property,  much  to  the  scandal  of  the  discreet  citizens  of 
Arras.  "  Deistical  philosophy ;  away  with  it."  Robespierre 
was  chosen  the  advocate  to  plead  this  case  ;  and  he  had  the 
gratification,  when  the  trial  came  on,  to  find  himself  com- 
pletely triumphant.  This  cause  tended  materially  to  extend 
the  fame  of  the  young  advocate.  He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  a  poetical  society  called  "  Les  Rosatis ;"  actually 
aspired  to  be  a  poet,  and  seems  to  have  fallen  (not  very 
desperately)  in  love.  Meanwhile  he  became  a  member  of 
the  criminal  court,  an  office  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  from  opposition  to  capital  punishment ;  took  a  very 
decided  part  against  the  clergy  ana  the  lords  of  Artois  con- 
cerning the  Artesian  Third  Estate ;  chose  rather  to  lose  the 
friendship  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras  than  prove  false  to  Rous- 
seau and  his  own  blind  logic.  The  peasantry  already  came 
to  him  as  to  the  friend  of  the  people.  The  Tiers-Etat  of 
Artois  chose  him  as  their  deputy  to  the  States- General. 
In  1789  he  again  betook  himself  to  the  French  capital,  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  poor,  feeble,  good- 
natureil  king  enter  the  States-General  emblazoned  in  all 
the  splendour  of  royalty.  Robespierre  even  ventured  to 
make  a  motion  before  this  assembly  of  the  notables ;  but 
who  could  listen  to  this  obscure  individual,  with  his  cracked 
voice  and  uncongenial  aspect  ?  He  had  neither  the  advan- 
tages of  birth,  of  genius,  or  of  exterior,  to  arrest  men's  no- 
tice. His  figure  was  small ;  his  limbs  feeble  and  angular ; 
he  walked  with  an  irresolute  step ;  bore  himself  with  af- 
fected attitudes  and  ungraceful  gesture*) ;  his  Ibrehead  was 
small  and  projecting ;  his  blue  eyes  were  soft,  sinister,  and 
sunken;  his  complexion  "sea-green;"  and  his  temperament 
"alrabiliar."  His  whole  features,  like  the  whole  of  his  mind, 
converged  incessantly  on  a  point.  It  was  on  this  point,  and 
around  this  point,  that  his  faculties  ceaselessly  played  ;  and, 
as  his  career  subsequently  proved,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
heaven  and  earth  to  his  convictions.  He  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  Revolution  in  principles,  in  passions, 
and  in  impulses.  The  States-General  would  not  at  present 
listen  to  his  shrill  logic ;  but  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
w  hen  its  harsh  sounds  should  reach  their  ears.  Meanwhile 
Robespierre  was  a  royalist,  us  indeed  were  the  whole  of  the 
Assembly.  The  Third  Estate  gained  iu  point ;  the  States- 
General  became  the  National  Assembly  ;  and  all  men  ran  to 
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and  fro  in  the  streets  of  Versa,  Ilea  the  whole  of  the  last  night 
of  June  with  shouts  and  jubilation. 

From  the  date  of  Robespierre's  speech  on  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man  wc  may  date  his  republicanism.  Rous- 
seau's  philosophy  was  now  beginning  to  operate;  and  in 
pursuing  its  conclusions,  Kobespicrrc  found  that  it  carried 
him  quite  beyond  the  bounds  which  time  and  circumstance 
had  assigned  to  royalty.  The  eagle  eye  of  Mirabeau  had 
already  scanned  him,  and  seized  upon  the  ruling  element 
in  his  character.  "  He  will  go  far,"  says  Mirabeau,  "  for  he 
believes  all  he  says.'' 

On  the  19th  of  October  the  Assembly  was  transferred 
from  Versailles  to  Paris ;  and  "  Le  Club  Breton,"  of  which 
Robespierre  was  a  member,  on  taking  up  it*  abode  in  the 
convent  of  die  Jacobins,  was  henceforth  known  as  the  Ja- 
cobin Club.  Some  1300  chosen  patriots,  among  whom 
were  Barnave,  Mirabeau,  and  the  two  I.amcths,  here  met 
to  deliberate.  This  was  the  theatre  on  which  the  peculiar 
power  of  Robespierre  was  subsequently  to  be  displayed. 
Meanwhile  his  speeches  are  by  no  means  striking.  His 
language,  unrelieved  by  any  play  of  fancy,  was  pedantic 
and  heavy ;  he  was  a  logician  and  not  an  orator  ;  what  he 
said  has  the  merit  of  consistency,  and  it  hangs  well  together. 
He  gradually,  in  his  stem  advocacy  of  justice,  had  consti- 
tuted himself  the  protector  of  the  oppressed.  His  great 
vanity  was  immensely  flattered  by  the  congratulatory  letters 
which  followed  his  endeavour  to  do  away  with  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  Speaking  of  those  letters,  he  remarked  to 
Villiers,  "  People  talk  of  there  being  no  poets ;  you  see  I 
can  make  some."  This  thirst  for  popular  applause  was  fatal 
to  him.  It  led  him  to  flatter  the  mob  ;  it  led  him  to  spice 
his  convictions  to  the  taste  of  his  auditory  ;  it  led  him  to 
cringe  when  he  ought  to  have  ruled,  and  to  deal  in  adroit 
enigmas  when  he  should  have  enlightened.  The  Jacobin 
newspapers,  those  journals  that  daily  bespattered  him  so 
thickly  with  praise,  styled  him  "the  incorruptible;"  but 
they  forgot  that  there  was  even  a  worse,  because  a  more 
ibtle,  corruption  than  that  engendered  by  the  love  of  gold, 
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his  own  act  from  the  National  Assembly,  he  directed  his 
sole  attention  to  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  tribune  of  the 
people  knew  well  where  the  life  and  strength  of  the  legisla- 
ture  rested, — where  the  thunders  of  the  populace  securely 
lay.  Robespierre  is  now  a  rising  man,  and  he  must  of 
course  walk  warily.  A  curious  discussion  took  place  in  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  30th  of  May  regarding  the  mo- 
mentous question,  the  punishment  of  death,  where  Robes- 
pierre made  a  very  important  speech,  in  which  he  tried  tp 
prove  that  such  an  institution  was  essentially  unjust-  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  so  duing  he  played  the  hypo- 
crite ;  it  was  a  serious  com  id  ion  with  him,  dating  pretty 
far  back.  And  when  such  are  the  patriot's  opinions, — 
nay  convictions, — can  it  be  wrong  in  an  assembly  to 
appoint  him  public  accuser?  Dupnnt  and  Bigot  refu 
office  under  Robespierre,  assigning  as  their  reason  that  he 


was  a  violent  man  (tin  homme  mm  meswe).  But  is  he  not 
an  "  incorruptible"  patriot,  firm  in  his  principles,  and  deaf 
to  all  considerations  ?    So  reasoned  Bristol. 

The  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  finished,  and  its 
successor,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  chosen,  Robespierre, 
in  the  month  of  October  1791,  resolved  to  improve  the  in- 
terval by  a  visit  to  his  native  town  of  Arras.  His  entry 
was  an  ovation.  Old  men  with  civic  crowns,  attended  by 
maidens  robed  in  spotless  white,  and  troops  of  children 
scattering  flowers,  stood  ready  to  receive  the  cortege.  Thus 
rode  the  proud  and  bilious  patriot  into  his  natal  city,  from 
which,  not  many  years  ago,  he  had  gone  forth  an  obscure 

□rincial  lawyer.  On  his  return  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  he 
a  disagreeable  quarrel  with  the  Girondins,  to  whom  he, 
from  that  hour  to  the  day  of  their  fall,  entertained  the  very 
strongest  dislike.  Men  began  now  to  be  painfully  aware  of 
his  ambition,  and  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  a  dictatorship. 
The  10th  of  August  closed  with  the  dethronement  of  the 
king,  and  the  formation  of  the  National  Convention.  A  re- 
volutionary tribunal  was  formed,  and  Robespierre  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges.  He  was  not,  however,  as 
he  has  been  constantly  accused  of  being,  a  sharer  in  the 
horrors  of  that  fearful  massacre.  Robespierre  was  essen- 
tially a  timid  nun,  and  ventured  on  no  occasion  to  oppose 
a  riot,  however  he  might  choose  to  oppose  an  idea.  All  that 
he  can  be  charged  with  on  that  September  massacre  is,  that 
he  withheld  his  enormous  influence  with  the  people  to  arrest 
that  terrible  riot  of  blood  and  vengeance.  Robespierre 
could  flatter  the  people  to  fury  ;  but  when  it  ca 
he  skulked  outol  sight,  and  allowed  Danton  to  < 
On  the  29th  of  October  Louvct  hurled  his 
philippic  at  the  head  of  Robespierre.  "  1  accuse  you,"  said 
Louvet,  "  of  having  constantly  put  yourself  forward  as  an 
object  of  idolatry ;  of  having  suffered  yourself  to  be  desig- 
nated, in  your  own  presence,  as  the  only  virtuous  man  in 
France  who  could  save  the  people,  and  of  having  said  so 
yourself;  I  accuse  you  of  having  aspired  to  supreme  power," 
&c.  But  Robespierre,  who  had  the  mob  on  his  side,  could 
as  yet  afford  to  smile  at  such  charges,  and  accordingly  his 
reply  was  a  triumph.  "  What  is  virtue,"  said  CamUle  Des- 
moulins,  « if  Robespierre  be  not  its  i 

The  poor  king,  m 
maining  days  in  soli 

France  loudly  demands'  his  trial ;  and  what  France"  really 
wants,  is  it  to  be  supposed  Robespierre  will  refuse  ?  On  the 
21st  of  January  1793  die  head  of  "the  tyrant"  i 


be  not  its  image?" 
hile,  is  dragging  out  his  few  re- 
walks  about  the  Temple  garden. 


He  will 


falls  ;  and  Robespierre  trumpets  his  own  praises  loud  in  I 
ears  of  men.    Shortly  afterwards  the  Gironde  fell ; 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation  » 
pierre  was  chosen  one  of  the 
have  to  act  rather  thi 

cise.  He  has  now  become  a  minister,  almost  a  dictator ; 
and  men  are  now  to  see  whether  he  who  has  theorized  so 
well  has  any  faculty  in  him  lor  action.  "  No,"  he  says 
subsequently,  and  very  significantly,  "  1  was  not  made  to 
rule ;  I  was  made  to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  people." 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Philippe  Egalile  were  among  the 
foremost  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  guillotine 
was  literally  lubricated  with  human  blood.  Innocent  wo- 
men, simple  boys,  and  feeble  men,  all  were  dragged  to 
satisfy  the  vehemence  of  the  blood-thirsty  populace.  He- 
bert  was  got  rid  of  at  the  Commune ;  Danton,  that  man 
of  gigantic  powers,  at  the  Convention  ;  and  Camille  Des- 
mouhus  had  to  give  over  for  ever  his  Virux  Cordelier. 
Robespierre  is  now  master  of  the  Revolution;  but  were 
not  these  last  three  who  have  fallen  men  also  popular  ? 
Times  are  becoming  rather  critical  now  even  tor  incorrup- 
tible patriots.  On  the  7th  of  May  1 794  Robespierre  gained 
for  himself  immense  applause  by  his  address  on  the  relation 
1    between  religious  and  moral  ideas  and  republican  principles. 


Ilohm.- 


Witli  him  the  idea  of  "  CEtrt  Stqjremc"  had  always  been 
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fundamental ;  and  now,  on  the  8th  of  June,  was  transacted 
1  that  piece  of  colossal  folly,  bo  essentially  French,  known  as 
the  Fete  de  I  Eire  Supreme.  His  part  in  that  feast  was  very 
godlike  ;  but  it  ruined  him  with  the  Convention.  He  be- 
came, meanwhile,  weary  of  the  Terror,  and  would  have  it 
repealed;  but  the  Convention  saw  through  his  policy. 
Robespierre  ceased  to  frequent  their  committees,  and  di- 
rected all  his  efforts  towards  the  Jacobins.  The  conspi- 
racy of  the  "  Thermidorians,"  as  it  was  called,  meanwhile, 
made  progress ;  but  Robespierre's  language  was  vague,  ob- 
scure, and  ambiguous.  He  vacillated  between  secret  sus- 
picion and  open  accusation ;  his  mind  was  evidently  ill  at 
ease ;  but  the  question  was,  how  could  he  evade  their 
wrath  ?  He  vehemently  declaimed  against  them  at  the 
Convention  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Again  he  strove  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Mountain  treated 
him  with  contempt,  the  Girondins  with  bitter  scorn.  He 
yelled  till  he  grew  hoarse,  when  someone  called  out,  ■  The 
blood  of  Danton  chokes  you !"  He  shrieked,  "  President 
of  Assassins!  will  you  let  me  speak?"  But  his  doom  was 
sealed  ;  they  would  no  longer  hear  him.  The  decree  for 
his  arrest  was  voted  amid  shouts  of  Vice  la  Republique .'" 
He  was  borne,  together  with  Lebas,  St  Just,  and  Couthon, 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Bourdon  and  Doulac,  with  gens- 
d'armes  and  soldiers,  penetrated  during  the  night  to  where 
the  prisoners  lay,  when  Meda  (so  goes  the  story)  levelled 
his  pistol  at  the  tyrant,  and  shot  away  the  left  side  of  his 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  prisoners 
i  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Robes- 
the  ladder  with  a  firm  step  ;  down  clanked 
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the  axe,  as  was  its  wont ;  his  head  rolled  into  the  basket ; 
and  thus,  on  the  28th  of  July  1794,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year, 


■  mystery  of  a  man  passed  awav  into  eternity. 
In  1832  Lapponeraie  published  the  (Euvres  Choisies 
of  Robespierre.  Among  the  numerous  biographies  and 
histories  which  represent  the  character  of  this  strange 
being,  we  may  cite  the  histories  of  Carlyle,  Michelet, 
Thiers,  Mignet,  Alison,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Lamartine.  Pro- 
bably the  most  unbiassed  account  of  him  will  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  MaximUien  Robespierre,  by  G.  H.  Uwes, 
1849.  (J.  d— 8.) 

ROBINS,  Behjamix,  an  ingenious  mathematician,  was 
Bath  in  1707.    His  parents  were  Quakers  of 
and  consequently  were  unable  to  give 
in  ;  but  his  own  propensity  to  science 


having  procured  him  a  recommendation  to  Ur 
in  London,  he  acquired  from  him  the  higher  parts  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge.  He  for  some  time  taught  mathe- 
matics ;  but  not  finding  it  suitable  to  his  taste,  he  gave  it 
up,  and  engaged  in  various  interesting  and  laborious  experi- 
l  in  gunnery.  While  thus  occupied,  he  was  led  to 
!  meclianical  arts  that  depend  on  mathematical 
i  the  construction  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridge*, 
the  draining  of  fens,  the  rendering  of  rivers  navigable,  and 
the  making  of  harbours.  Fortification  much  engaged  his  at- 
tention ;  and  he  met  with  opportunities  of  perfecting  himself 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge  by  viewing  the  princi|»l  strong 
places  of  Flanders,  in  some  tours  which  he  made  with  per- 
sons of  distinction.  Upon  bis  return  from  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, he  found  the  learned  amused  with  Dr  Berkeley's 
work  entitled  The  Analyst,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Rubins  was  therefore 
advised  to  clear  up  this  subject  by  giving  a  distinct  account 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrines,  so  as  to  obviate  all  the 
objections  that  had  been  made  without  naming  them.  Ac- 
cordingly he  published  in  173o  A  Discourse  concerning 
the  Nature  and  Certainty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Afrthod 
of  fluxions  s  and,  some  exceptions  l>eing  made  lo  his 
manner  of  defending  Newton,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or 
three  additional  discourses.  In  1 73t*  he  defended  the 
great  philosopher  against  an  objection  contained  in  a 


note  at  the  end  of  Baxter's  Matko,  stre  Cosmtstheoria  Bobuu. 
puerilis;   and  the  following  year  printed  Remark*  on  vvywl 
Euler's  Treatise  of  Motion,  on  Dr  Smith's  System  of 
Optics,  and  on  Dr  Jurin's  Discourse  of  distinct  and  in- 
distinct Vision,  annexed  to  Smith's  work.    In  the  mean- 
while, Robins  did  not  solely  confine  himself  to  mathemati- 
cal subjects;  for  in  1739  he  published,  without  his  name, 
three  pamphlets  on  political  affairs.  Two  of  them,  relating 
to  the  convention  and  negotiation  with  Spain,  were  so 
highly  esteemed  as  to  occasion  his  being  employed  in  a 
very  honourable  post ;  on  a  committee  being  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  past  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he 
was  cliosen  their  secretary. 

In  1742  Robins  published  a  small  treatise  entitled  New 
Principles  of  Gunnery,  containing  the  result  of  many  ex- 
periments ;  and  a  discourse  being  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  in  order  to  invalidate  some  of  his 
opinions,  he  thought  proper,  in  an  account  which  he  gave 
of  his  book  in  the  same  Transactions,  to  take  notice  of 
those  experiments.  In  consequence  of  this  discussion, 
several  of  his  Dissertations  on  the  resistance  of  Air  were 


read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  before  the  Royal 

iionoiiran  it 

body  with  a  gold  medal. 


Society,  for  which  he  was  presented  by  that 


In  1748  appeared  Lord  Anson's  Voyage  round  the 
World,  which,  though  Walter's  name  is  in  the  title,  has 
been  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Robins.  Walter, 
chaplain  on  board  the  Centurion,  had  brought  it  down  to 
his  departure  from  Macao  for  England,  when  he  proposed 
to  print  the  work  by  subscription.  It  was,  however,  it  is 
said,  thought  proper  thai  an  able  judge  should  review  and 
correct  it,  and  Robins  was  appointed  ;  when,  upon  exa- 
ion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  should  be  re- 
n  by  Robins,  and  that  Walter's  papers  should  only 
as  materials.    Henee^  the  introduction  entire,  and 

composed  by  him,  without  receiving  the  least  assistance 
from  Walter's  manuscript,  which  chiefly  related  to  the  wind 
and  the  weather,  the  currents,  courses,  bearings,  distances, 
the  qualities  of  the  ground  on  which  they  anchored,  and 
such  particulars  as  generally  fill  up  a  sailor's  account.  No 
production  of  this  kind  ever  met  with  a  more  favourable 
reception  ;  four  large  impressions  were  sold  within  a 
twelvemonth,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
of  Europe.  The  fifth  edition,  printed  at 
in  1749,  was  revised  and  corrected  by  Robins 
In  the  corrigenda  and  addenda  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Biographia  Britanniea,  printed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work,  it  is.  however,  stated 
that  Robins  was  only  consulted  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  drawings,  and  thst  he  had  left  England 
before  the  book  was  printed.  Whether  this  be  the  fact, 
as  it  is  asserted  to  be  by  the  widow  of  Walter,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  determine. 

Robins  was  soon  afterwards  desired  to  compose  an 
apology  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Prestonpans.  It  was 
prefix  ed  as  a  preface  to  The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  General  Officers  on  their  Examination  into 
the  conduct  of  Lieutenant- General  Sir  John  Cope;  and 
this  preface  was  esteemed  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind.  He 
afterwards,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Anson,  contributed 
to  the  improvements  ro.ide  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich.  Having  thus  established  his  reputation,  he 
was  appointed  engineer-general  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  arrived  in  the  East  Indies  in  17o0;  but  the 
climate  not  agreeing  with  his  constitution,  he  died  there 
the  ytar  following. 

Robins,  or  Robynt,  John,  an  old  English  astrono- 
mer, was  born  in  Staffordshire  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  for  the 
church.    His  almost  unrivalled  excellence  in  "the pleasant 
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Bobinson.  studies  of  mathematics  and  astrology"  introduced  him  in 
v"— v"~/  course  of  time  to  the  favour  of  royalty  itself.  Henry 
VIII.  made  him  canon  of  his  college  in  1532,  and  canon 
of  Windsor  in  1543.  Queen  Mary  also  appointed  him  her 
chaplain,  and  continued  to  hold  him  in  great  respect  till 
his  death  in  1653-  Robins  is  now  known  by  several 
treatises  in  manuscript.  His  De  Portentosis  Cometis  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  j  and  his  De  Culmination* 
Stellarum  Fixarum,  his  De  Ortu  et  Occam  Stellarum 
Fixarum,  and  a  part  of  his  Annotation*!  Astrologica  are 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  (Wood's  AtJierue 
Oxonienses.) 

ROBINSON,  Robert,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Swaff- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  January  8,  1735.  His  father,  Michael 
Robinson,  was  an  officer  in  the  excise,  and  led  a  profligate 
life.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Wilkin, 
was  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence  and  piety.  In  her 
early  days  she  must  have  possessed  much  personal  beauty, 
for  her  son  describes  her  as  "  having  at  ninety  the  com- 
plexion and  vivacity  proper  to  seventeen."  She  endured 
with  exemplary  patience  her  father's  harshness  and  her 
husband's  dissoluteness,  and  was  thrown  by  both  on  her 
own  resources  to  support  herself  and  her  family.  Robert 
was  her  youngest  son,  and,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  grew 
up  a  pretty  scholar."  His  parents  left  Swaffham  when  he 
was  seven  years  old,  and  he  had  then  been  learning  Latin 
a  year  and  a  half,  much  to  his  master's  satisfaction,  who 
declared  tliat  he  never  knew  a  child  with  such  a  capacity. 
At  Scarning,  their  next  place  of  residence,  was  an  endowed 
grammar  school,  to  which  Mary  Robinson,  by  taking  in 
neadli  work  and  keeping  a  lodging-house  (her  worthless 
husband  having  absconded),  was  enabled  to  send  her  son  : 
among  his  school-fellows  was  Thurlow,  afterwards  lord 
chancellor.  Robert's  attainments  in  classical  learning  and 
French  were  above  the  average,  but  unfortunately  the  ma- 
thematics, and  even  common  arithmetic,  were  not  taught. 
As  he  had  not  the  means  of  going  to  college,  or  entering 
a  profession,  he  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
a  hair-dresser  in  London,  who  took  him  without  a  premium. 
We  are  told  of  him  at  this  time  that  he  was  more  employed 
in  reading  than  in  working,  in  hearing  noted  preachers 
than  in  attending  customers ;  but  his  master  treated  him 
with  liberality  and  kindness,  and  having  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive that  he  was  fitted  fur  a  higher  calling,  returned  his 
indentures  before  hi*  apprenticeship  expired.  He  was  in 
the  practice  of  early  rising  to  pursue  his  studies,— an  in- 
valuable habit  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  who  at 
the  age  of  eighty  and  upwards  rose  regularly  at  four.  In 
later  life  he  injured  himself  by  night  studies,  and  boasted 
that  he  was  master  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Nature,  how- 
ever, resented  this  infringement  of  her  rights,  and  his  con- 
stitution was  broken  and  hastening  to  decay  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty-four. 

Dr  Gill  among  tb*  Dissenters,  and  Mr  Remain*  in  the  K.tahlished 
Charcb,  were  his  favourite  preacher*  ■  but  h»  always  regarded 
George  Whltefield  as  hi*  spiritual  father,  and  in  tbe  early  part  of 
hi*  religious  profession  ranked  himself  among  hi*  follower*.  He 
appear*  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  being  a  preacher  when  only 
nineteen,  sod,  in  order  to  acquire  fluency  of  expression,  used  occa- 
sionally to  preach  for  an  hour  together  In  his  own  room  to  himself. 
He  preached  to  a  numerous  auditory  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Norwich, 
and  at  other  place*  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  while,  he  left 
the  Celvlaiitic  Methodists,  and  with  thirteen  other  persons  formed 
a  congregational  church  In  the  pariah  of  8t  Paul.  Norwich,  and  be- 
came their  settlod  pastor.  Having  renounced  I'Kdobaplism,  be  was 
invited  to  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Cambridge  in  1759,  and,  after 
u  trial  of  two  year*,  became  their  putor  in  the  spring  of  1761.  In 
•  worldly  point  of  view,  hi*  prospects  were  tbe  reverse  of  flattering, 
lie  bad  not  received  abose  ten  guinea*  from  his  own  family  fur 
some  year,  j  hi*  material  grandfather  had  cut  him  off  with  a  legacy 
of  half-a-guine*  |  hi*  wife  (for  he  was  now  a  married  man)  brought 
him  only  L.100.  „,d  hi.  Hrst  half-year',  salary  was  under  1,  4. 
Uceid*.,  the  congregation,  through  the  misconduct  of  many  of  lis 


former  members,  had  acquired  a  bad  character.  *  These,"  be  said,  Robineon. 
"  would  have  been  insurmountable  difficulties  to  an  elder  and  a  i  < 
wiser  man;  but  be  was  a  boy,  and  the  lov*  of  hi.  flock  was  a  v 
million  to  him."  He  preached  twice, sometime*  three  times,  every 
Sunday  at  Cambridge,  and  during  the  week  at  one  or  other  of  six- 
teen village*  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  In  a  few  year*  a  new  and  com- 
modious meeting-house  era*  erected  ;  member*  of  tbe  university 
were  attracted  to  it,  and  attendance  at  the  dissenting  chapel  be- 
came a  pleasant  lounge  for  the  under-graduales;  some  or  them, 
however,  behaved  to  indecorously  as  seriously  to  annoy  tb*  con- 
gregation, and  on  one  occasion  obliged  it  to  dispere*  without  con- 
cluding tb*  service.  A  memorial  was  addressed  to  their  tutor,  and 
an  acknowledgment  was  inserted  by  the  chief  offender  In  the  news- 
paper*. But  a  still  severer  chastisement  was  inflicted  by  Robinson 
himself  in  "A  Lecture  on  Becoming  Behaviour  in  Religious  Assera- 
bllee,"  delivered  on  Sunday  evening,  January  10,  1783,  and  after- 
wards published.  HI*"  speech"  on  this  occasion  certainly  did  not 
"  distil  a*  the  dew,"  but  fell  on  the  head  of  the  culprits  like  a  shower 
of  molten  lead.  Take  this  sentence  a*  a  specimen  : — "  Should  that 
question,  sometimes  put  up  in  the  schools,  be  ever  put  up  in  a  circle 
of  ladles,  iMlmr  eaeawm  (is  there  an  empty  place  in  nature  f)  they 
would  be  provoked  to  answer,  Dttur.  It  is  in  the  brain  of  him  who 
behaves  ill  at  divine  worship."  In  1773  he  nmoved  from  the  village 
of  Ham  ton — where,  before  he  left,  he  bad  nine  children,  a  wife,  and 
an  aged  mother  to  support — to  Chesterton,  2  miles  from  Cambridge. 
Here  he  at  first  hired,  and  in  1776  purchased  a  house  |  gradually  he 
acquired  land  enough  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  farmer  and 
coal-merchant :  these  purchases  he  w  as  enabled  to  make  partly  by 
the  proceeds  of  his  literary  labours,  and  partly  by  the  generous  aid 
of  one  or  two  ardent  admirers.  He  scouted  the  notion  of  it*  being 
a  violation  of  clerical  propriety  to  engage  in  secular  pursuit* : — 
"Godly  boobies,''  he  would  say,  "too  idle  many  of  them  to  work, 
too  Ignorant  to  give  Instruction,  and  too  conceited  to  study,  spend- 
ing all  their  time  in  talking  and  mischief,— are  these  the  men  to 
direct  my  conduct,  to  censure  my  industry  f " 

Robinson  began  his  literary  career  at  Hauxton  by  pub- 
lishing a  g|»ecimen  of  a  translation  of  Saurin's  Sermons. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1775,  and  was  followed  by 
three  others.  In  1784  a  new  edition  was  published,  with 
an  additional  volume.  His  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  very  favourably  received,  and  pro- 
cured the  author  many  compliments  from  dignitaries  in  the 
Establishment.  Offers  were  made  to  him  of  preferment  in 
the  church,  which  he  modestly  but  firmly  rejected.  When 
asked  by  Dr  Ogden,  "  Do  the  dissenters  know  the  worth  of 
the  man  ?"  his  answer  was,  "  The  man  knows  the  worth  of 
the  dissenters."  In  1774  he  published,  anonymously,  a 
series  of  letters  entitled  Arcana,  or  the  Principles  of  the  late 
Petitioners  to  Parliament  for  Relief  in  the  matter  of  Sub- 
scription, which  increased  his  reputation  among  the  Noncon- 
formists. Two  smaller  works  The  History  and  Mystery  of 
Good  Friday,  and  a  Plan  of  Lectures  on  Nonconformity, 
were  widely  circulated,  and  soon  passed  through  several 
editions.  These  were  lollowcd  by  a  translation  of  Claude's 
Fssay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  with  a  clever  dis- 
sertation, and  a  body  of  very  curious  notes.  For  this  he 
received  L.400.  Besides  various  single  sermons  and  pam- 
phlets, he  published  a  volume  of  Seventeen  Discourses  on 
several  Texts  of  Scripture,  addressed  to  Christian  Assem- 
blies in  Villages  near  Cambridge,  to  which  are  added  Six 
Morning  Fxercises.  They  are  marked  by  great  origin- 
ality and  ingenuity;  and  if  they  have  not  preserved  the 
popularity  winch  they  at  first  obtained,  it  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  their  amhiguousness  and  vacillation  in 
doctrinal  statement,  which  became  a  characteristic  of  the 
author,  and  increased  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Symptoms 
of  tiiist  mav  be  found  even  in  his  Plea  s  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  his  biographer,  that  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
treatise  he  was  not  clear  from  embarrassment  on  the  very 
thesis  he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  In  1781  Robinson 
was  requested  by  a  number  of  the  leading  Baptists  in  Lon- 
don to  write  a  history  of  the  denomination,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  his  visiting  London  every  month,  in 
order  to  consult  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, of  which  Dr  Gifford.  a  Baptist  minister,  was  then 
sub-librarian ;  but  after  making  the  experiment,  be  found 
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RobUon.  that  he  could  carry  on  hit  researches  more  easily  at  home. 

From  that  time  to  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
undertaking  with  an  intensity  of  application  that  no  doubt 
shortened  hi*  days.  In  order  to  acquire  information  for 
this  and  another  historical  work,  he  studied  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  Dutch. 

His  Hittory  of  Baptism,  a  quarto  volume  of  above  650 
pages  *as  published  a  few  weeks  after  his  death,  and  one 
of  his  last  letters  refers  to  a  correction  of  the  proof-sheets. 
His  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  a  quarto  volume  of  about  the 
same  sisc,  was  published  by  subscription  (like  the  former) 
in  1792. 

For  some  months  previous  to  his  death  Robinson  had 
been  in  a  declining  state,  prostrated  both  in  body  and 
mind.  On  Wednesday,  June  2,  1 790,  he  set  off  from  Ches- 
terton on  a  visit  to  Dr  Priestley,  and,  travelling  by  slow 
stages,  arrived  in  Birmingham  on  Saturday  evening.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  he  had  said,  ••  On  the  9th  I  proceed  for- 
ward ;  on  the  19th  I  hope  to  be  at  home."  On  reaching 
Birmingham  he  said  to  a  person  who  called  upon  him, 
"  You  are  only  come  to  see  the  shadow  of  Robert  Robin- 
son." Yet  he  ventured  to  preach  for  the  dissenters'  charity 
schools  twice  on  the  Sunday.  Dr  Priestley  was  charmed 
with  his  conversation,  but  confessed  himself  much  disap- 
pointed with  his  preaching.  "  His  discourse,"  Dr  Priestley 
said,  "  was  unconnected  and  desultory,  and  his  manner  of 
treating  the  Trinity  favoured  rather  of  burlesque  than  of 
serious  reasoning.  He  attacked  orthodoxy  more  pointedly 
and  sarcastically  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life."  He  had  often 
expressed  a  wish  "  to  die  softly,  suddenly,  and  alone."  On 
Tuesday  the  9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  he  had 
intended  to  "  proceed  forward,"  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  neither  his  clothes  discomposed  nor  his  features  dis- 
torted. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  miscellaneous  works,  with  a 
memoir  by  Mr  Benjamin  Flower,  was  published  in  4  vols. 
8vo  in  1807,  and  a  volume  of  posthumous  works,  by  the 
same  editor,  in  1812;  and  his  Village  Sermons  were  re- 
printed in  1803  and  1808.  For  the  facts  in  this  article  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  George  Dyer's  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Robert  Robinson,  London,  1 796.  In 
Coleridge's  Notes,  Theological,  Political,  and  Miscella- 
neous, London,  1 853,  are  some  remarks  on  Robinson's  I 'lot, 
and  other  treatises  (p.  1 12-126).  (j.  e.  r.) 

ROBISON,  Jouk,  a  distinguished  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  born  in  1739  at  Bogliall,  in  the  parish  of 
Baldcrnock  and  county  of  Stirling,  was  a  younger  son  of 
John  Robison,  Esq.,  wlto  had  formerly  been  a  merchant  at 
Glasgow,  and  had  retired  to  live  in  considerable  affluence 
on  his  estate  at  Boghall,  not  far  from  that  city.  He  was  of 
a  family  sufficiently  respectable  to  enable  his  son  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  to  prove  himself,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg,  a  gentleman  bom.  As  a  younger 
brother,  that  son  was  originally  intended  fur  the  church, 
and  went  at  an  early  age,  according  to  the  custom  of  Scut- 
land  in  1 750,  to  enter  as  a  student  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  so  that  he  was  initiated  almost  in  the  rudiments 
of  Grecian  literature  under  the  able  instruction  of  Dr 
Moor,  the  well-know  n  professor  of  Greek  ;  and  he  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  as  served  to 
constitute  him  a  correct  scholar  through  lite.  He  pursued 
.  his  studies  with  so  much  attention  as  to  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  his  teachers  and  the  admiration  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  were  delighted  with  the  originality  and 
ingenuity  of  his  conversation,  though  he  did  not  himself 
reflect  with  perfect  satisfaction  upon  the  degree  of  applica- 
tion which  he  had  exerted  in  his  academical  education. 
He  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1756,  having 
studied  mathematics  c.nder  Dr  Robert  Simson,  and  moral 
philosophy  under  Di  Adam  Sm'.ih.  The  example  of  n> 
correct  aud  rigid  a  follower  of  the  ancient  methods  of 
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demonstration  as  Dr  Simson,  must  unquestionably  have  Hoblson. 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  his  yet  unformed  taste  ^ "v~/ 
in  mathematics  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a  natural  pre- 
ference, either  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind  or  from 
some  previously  acquired  habits  of  thinking,  for  the  geo- 
metrical method ;  for  we  arc  informed  that  "  he  first 
attracted  the  regard  of  Dr  Simson  by  owning  his  dislike  of 
algebra,  and  by  returning  a  neat  geometrical  solution  of  a 
problem  which  had  been  given  out  to  the  class  in  an  alge- 
braical form ;  with  this  mode  of  solution  the  professor  was 
delighted,  though  the  pupil  candidly  acknowledged  that  it 
had  been  adopted  only  because  he  could  not  solve  the 
problem  in  the  manner  required  of  the  class."  In  the  course 
of  his  studies  he  had  imbibed  an  insuperable  aversion  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  original  objects  in  the  church  ;  not  cer- 
tainly from  any  want  of  religious  feeling,  or  from  a  dislike 
to  the  kind  of  life  that  was  intended  for  him,  but  probably 
from  some  difficulties  that  had  occurred  to  him  respecting 
particular  points  of  doctrine  or  of  practice.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  provide  himself  with  some  other 
occupation  ;  and  he  readily  accepted  the  offer  of  some  of 
his  friends  in  1758,  to  recommend  him  to  Dr  Blair,  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  who  had  formed  a  scheme  for 
sending  Prince  Edward,  the  young  Duke  of  York,  to  com- 
plete his  professional  education  at  sea,  in  company  with  a 
ton  of  Admiral  Knowles  ;  and  Robison  was  to  have 
instructed  his  royal  highness  in  mathematics  and  naviga- 
tion. On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  much  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  expedition  had  never  been  seriously 
intended ;  and  he  readily  accepted  an  engagement  to  at- 
tend young  Knowles  as  a  private  tutor,  when  he  went 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  of  the  Neptune  of  ninety 
guns,  with  Admiral  Saunders,  who  had  the  command 
of  a  force  intended  to  co-operate  with  General  Wolfe 
in  the  reduction  of  Quebec ;  and  upon  the  appointment 
of  his  friend  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  of  the  Royal  Wil- 
liam, Robison  was  himself  rated  as  a  midshipman  in  that 
ship. 

The  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  America  in  April  1759 ; 
in  May  they  got  up  the  river,  and  Robison  was  one  of  a 
party  of  100  seamen  draughted  from  the  Royal  William 
into  the  admiral's  ship,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Knowles.  In  this  capacity  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
considerable  service,  and  of  making  some  surveys  of  the 
river  and  of  the  neighbouring  country  ;  an  employment  for 
which  he  was  perfectly  qualified,  both  as  a  geometrician 
and  a  draughtsman.  He  also  remarked  the  effect  of  the 
aurora  borealis  on  the  compass,  which  had  been  noticed  by 
Marian  and  Wargentin  some  years  before,  but  which  was 
then  not  commonly  known.  After  the  battle  which  was 
signalized  by  the  victory  and  death  of  the  gallant  Wolfe, 
the  Royal  William  sailed  with  his  body  to  Europe,  and 
arrived  at  Spithead  in  November.  The  next  year  she  was 
sent  to  cruise  off  Cape  Finisterre ;  but  in  six  months  she 
was  obliged  to  return  home,  fiom  having  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  disabled  by  the  scurvy.  He  used  to  consider 
tile  two  years  that  he  spent  on  board  of  the  Royal  William 
as  the  happiest  of  his  life ;  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
his  gratification  was  derived  from  the  study  of  seamanship 
as  he  saw  it  practised  under  the  auspices  of  Captain  Hugh 
Pigot.  He  did  not,  however,  acquire  any  firm  attachment 
to  the  mode  of  life  which  he  had  temporarily  adopted  ;  he 
was  rather  disposed  to  resume  his  academical  pursuits,  and 
he  had  overcome  his  earlier  objections  to  the  ecclesiastical 
profession.  He  could  not,  however,  refuse  the  kindly  in- 
vitation of  Admiral  Knowles  to  come  and  live  with  him  in 
the  country,  and  to  assist  him  in  some  important  experi- 
ments which  he  was  making  upon  mechanical  and  nautical 
subjects.  In  the  month  of  February  1762  Lieutenant 
Knowles  was  appointed  to  the  Peregrine  sloop  of  twenty 
guns,  and  Robison  accompanied  him  with  the  hope  of  be- 
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Robunn.  coming  a  purser.  He  visited  Lisbon  and  several  other 
*—^/mmS  parts  of  Portugal ;  but  he  found  a  cruise  in  a  small  ship 
much  less  convenient  and  agreeable  than  in  a  large  one  ; 
and,  fortunately  for  himself  and  for  mankind,  he  finally 
quitted  the  Peregrine  and  the  naval  service  in  June,  and 
returned  to  live  with  Admiral  Knowles,  who  soon  after  re- 
commended him  as  a  proper  person  to  take  charge  of  Har- 
rison's time-keeper,  which  had  been  completed  by  the 
labour  of  thirtv-five  years,  after  many  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments, and  which  was  now  sent  out  by  desire  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude  to  the  West  Indies,  under  the  care  of  young 
Harrison  and  of  Robison.  The  rate  of  the  chronometer 
was  ascertained  at  Portsmouth  the  6th  of  November  1762, 
and  it  indicated  at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  a  difference  of 
time  amounting  to  5*  2™  47',  which  is  only  four  seconds 
less  than  the  true  longitude.  After  a  few  days,  the  obser- 
vers had  a  prompt  opportunity  of  returning  home  by  the 
Merlin  sloop,  which  was  sent  to  Europe  with  dispatches. 
The  voyage  was  most  disastrous  with  respect  to  wind  and 
weather,  and  at  last  the  ship  took  fire  ;  but  she  arrived 
safe  at  Portsmouth  in  March,  and  on  the  2d  of  April  the 
watch  gave  1  lh  5s™  6 11.",  instead  of  12k,  for  the  time 
of  mean  noon ;  so  that  the  error,  after  six  months,  was 
only  1™  o8A*i  amounting  to  no  more  than  about  20  miles 
of  distance.  Robison  received,  upon  his  return,  the 
afflicting  intelligence  of  the  total  loss  of  the  Peregrine, 
which  had  foundered  at  sea,  with  her  commander  and  the 
whole  of  the  ship's  company.  He  was  also  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  the  failure  of  some  hopes  which  had  been 
held  out  to  him  from  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of 
Longitude;  though  in  fact  there  is  little  reason  for  the 
public  to  regret  that  he  was  not  gratified  with  the  purser- 
ship  which  he  claimed  as  the  reward  of  his  services.  He 
was  indeed  afterwards  actually  made  a  purser  by  Lord 
Sandwich,  in  1 763 ;  but  he  then  declined  accepting  the 
appointment.  His  biographers  very  naturally  complain  of 
the  neglect  of  those  boards  which  ought  to  have  recom- 
pensed him ;  but  certainly  the  Board  of  Longitude  had  no 
power  whatever,  and  probably  not  much  influence,  in  the 
appointment  of  a  purser ;  and,  after  all,  the  delay  of  a  year 
or  two  was  nothing  very  uncommon  in  the  navy. 

He  had  now  no  other  resource  than  to  return  to  Glas- 
gow, and  to  resume  his  academical  pursuits  with  renewed 
energy.  It  was  from  this  time  that  he  dated  his  serious 
application  to  his  studies.  He  became  extremely  intimate 
with  Dr  Reid  and  Dr  Alexander  Wilson  ;  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  a  witness  of  two  of  the  greatest  steps  in 
the  improvement  of  physical  science  that  have  been  made 
in  modem  times,  Dr  Black's  experimental  theory  of  heat, 
and  Wall's  invention  of  a  new  steam-engine.  Dr  Black 
was  the  first  that  determined  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
for  the  conversion  of  ice  into  water :  Watt,  who  was  settled 
as  a  mathematical  instrument- maker  at  Glasgow,  had  been 
employed  in  repairing  a  working  model  of  Newcomen's 
engine  for  one  of  the  professors  of  the  university  ;  and  it 
was  the  difficulty  of  supplying  this  model  with  steam  that 
suggested  to  Watt  the  eligibility  of  having  a  separate  con- 
denser, and  that  led  him,  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Black,  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  heat  consumed  in  evapora- 
tion. Amid  the  enthusiasm  which  is  always  inspired  by 
the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  and  of  practical  im- 
provement. Robison  found  every  encouragement  and  every 
facility  for  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  objects.  He  was 
recommended  by  Dr  Black,  upon  his  removal  to  Edinburgh 
in  1766,  as  his  successor  in  the  lectureship  of  chemistry, 
though  without  the  appointment  of  a  professor.  He  took 
charge  also  of  the  education  of  Mr  Macdowall  of  Garth- 
land,  and  of  Mr  Charles  Knowles.  afterwards  Sir  Charles. 
Admiral  Knowles  was  soon  after  recommended  by  the 
British  government  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  order  to 
effect  a  reformation  in  her  navy,  having  been  employed  on 


a  similar  service  in  Portugal  almost  fifty  years  before :  he  Robison. 
had  always  been  a  firm  friend  to  Robison,  and  now  engaged  «^,^~ 
him  on  this  mission,  with  a  salary  of  L.250  a  year ;  and 
they  proceeded  together  to  St  Petersburg  in  December 
1770.  Being  hospitably  entertained  on  their  way  by  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Liege,  whom  they  found  to  constitute, 
with  his  chapter  and  all  his  servants,  a  lodge  of  freemasons, 
Robison  was  easily  persuaded  to  become  one  of  that  fra- 
ternity :  in  a  few  days  he  was  made  an  apprentice,  and  by 
degrees  obtained  the  rank  of  Scottish  muster,  as  he  has 
himself  related  in  his  publication  upon  the  subject.  He 
continued  nearly  two  years  at  St  Petersburg,  still  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  Sir  Charles,  who  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Boatd  of  Admiralty,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Russian  navy,  though  his  improvements 
were  frequently  retarded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  native 
officers.  Robison  was  then  appointed  inspector-general  of 
the  corps  of  marine  cadets  at  Cronstadt,  with  a  double 
salary,  and  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  His  duty 
was  to  receive  the  report  of  about  forty  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors respecting  the  studies  of  400  young  noblemen  who 
were  their  pupils,  and  to  class  them  according  to  his  judg- 
ment of  their  merits  ;  but  he  had  himself  nothing  to  teach, 
nor  could  he  have  had  much  occasion  for  "  lecturing  fluently 
in  the  Russian  language,"  though  he  was  introduced  by  his 
friend  Kutusoff  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  as  a  proficient  in 
that  language ;  but  to  the  empress  he  was  not  personally 
known.  At  Petersburg  he  could  have  lived  without  re- 
gretting his  country  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Euler 
and  Alpinus,  admired  by  the  Russians,  and  beloved  by  the 
British ;  but  Cronstadt  in  winter  was  deplorably  melan- 
choly ;  and  in  1773  he  was  induced,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, to  moke  some  little  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  accepting 
the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Russell,  and  to 
which  he  had  been  recommended  by  Dr  Robertson,  then 
principal  of  the  university.  Hia  determination  was  not  dis- 
approved by  the  Russian  government,  who  granted  him  a 
pension  of  about  L.HO  a  year  for  life ;  but  it  was  only  paid 
as  long  as  three  or  four  young  men,  who  had  accompanied 
him  as  pupil*,  continued  to  reside  at  Edinburgh  ;  some  dis- 
content having  been  expressed  because  he  did  not  keep  up 
a  correspondence  with  the  academy  on  the  improvement 
of  maritime  education. 

He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  September  1774.  He  mar- 
ried soon  afterwards,  and  continued  to  reside  in  that  city 
for  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  ;  paying  only  an 
annual  visit  to  his  native  place,  where  he  possessed  a  part 
of  the  paternal  estate ;  not  being  solicitous  to  extend  it, 
although  "  he  did  not  diminish  it  otherwise  than  as  it  had 
been  diminished  before,"  that  is,  in  making  provision  for 
younger  children.  His  predecessor  had  been  very  judi- 
cious and  successful  as  a  lecturer,  though  not  a  mathema- 
tician of  the  highest  order  :  he  had  himself  more  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  in  mechanics,  and  was  belter 
acquainted  with  the  foreign  mathematicians,  who  had  natu- 
rally fallen  under  his  notice  during  his  residence  on  the 
Continent.  His  lectures  were  considered  by  most  of  his 
pupils  as  somewhat  too  difficult  to  be  followed  ;  a  complaint 
which,  if  it  did  nol  depend  on  their  own  want  of  prepara- 
tory information,  arose  perhaps  rather  more  from  the  hasty 
manner  of  his  enunciation  than  from  the  abslruseness  of 
his  matter.  "  The  singular  facility  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sion," says  Professor  Playfnir,  "  made  him  judge  too  fa- 
vourably of  the  same  power  in  others.  To  understand  his 
lectures  completely  was,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  and  the 
uniform  flow  of  his  discourse,  not  a  very  easy  task,  even 
for  men  tolerably  familiar  with  the  subject.  On  this  ac- 
count, his  lectures  were  less  popular  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  combination  of  talents  as  the  author 
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"by  the 

view  that  he  took  of 


its  he  introduced,  and  a 
philosophy,  which  left  but  a 


•ery  subordinate  place  for  them  to  occupy.    An  expert-    fc-or  Kobljon  ^tm« 
men  I,  he  would  very  truly  observe,  does  not  establish  a    tim„  ..  ,-„,  work 
ci  neral  proposition,  and  never  can  do  more  than  prove  a    contribution.,  accordir 


general  proposition, 

particular  fcet but  he  seems  to  have  carried  this  prin- 
ciple to  some  little  excess  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  illustration, 
and  not  the  proof,  of  general  principles  that  is  the  object 
of  a  public  exhibition  of  experiments ;  and  it  is  very  doubt- 


brevity,  and  elegance 
ness  and  precision  in 
very  successful ;  his  course  extended  "  to  every  branch  of 
physics  and  of  mixed  mathematics,"  and  entered  so  fully 
into  the  detail  of  each  particular  division  of  the  subjects, 
that  "a  more  perfect  system  of  academical  instruction  is 
not  easily  to  be  imagined."  Nothing,  in  short,  was  wanting, 
but  so  much  previous  knowledge  of  mathematics  in  his 
pupils  as  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  though  his 
expectations  were  too  rarely  fulfilled.  The  Philosophical 
Society  of  Edinburgh  had  almost  been  suffered  to  sink  into 
oblivion  after  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  its 
Essays,  in  1756.  Professor  Robison  became  a  member  of 
it  soon  after  his  return  from  Russia,  and  was  chosen  secre- 
tary of  the  new  society  upon  its  formation  by  royal  charter 
in  1783,  when  it  incorporated  with  itself  die  whole  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  (brmer  society.  In  1798  he  re- 
ceived the  compliment  of  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
the  university  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  a  similar  honour  was 
paid  him  at  Glasgow  the  year  after.  In  1  TOO  he  was  elected, 
as  successor  to  Dr  Black,  on  the  list  of  the  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg. 

In  1783  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  disorder,  from 
which  he  was  never  afterwards  wholly  free,  though  it  pro- 
duced little  inconvenience  besides  pain,  with  some  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  which  was,  however,  attributed  rather  to  the 
closeness  of  his  application  than  to  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  disease,  which  was  a  glandular  induration.  For  many 
years  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  substitutes 
in  the  delivery  of  his  lectures  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  able  again  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  profes- 
sorship in  person.  He  continued  his  literary  labours  with 
little  intermission,  and  was  most  happy  in  the  care  and  at- 
tention of  his  wife  and  children,  whose  virtues  he  found  the 
best  alleviation  of  his  sufferings.  He  took  a  slight  cold, 
after  giving  a  lecture,  on  the  28th  of  January  1805,  and 
died  on  the  30th. 

1.  It  was  comparatively  1st*  In  life  that  Professor  Robison  as. 
■used  the  character  of  an  author,  having  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1786,  a  paper  on  the  Determina- 
tion of  the  Orbit  and  Motion  of  the  Grorgium  Bidus,  which  was 
published  in  the  lUitdmryS  Traneaciionc,  vol.  i.  He  had  observed 
the  opposition  of  the  planet  with  an  equatorial  leleecope  only,  and 


he  had  computed  ihe  element*  of  it!  orbit  with  greater  accuracy 
than  any  other  astronomer  had  then  don.  ;  although  his  suspicion 
of  the  effect  of  such  a  planet  on  the  motion,  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 


hs.  not  been  confirmed  by  later  investigations,  the  irregularities  of 
theie  planets,  on  the  contrary,  having  been  otherwise  explained. 

2.  A  second  paper,  published  in  the  .ame  collection,  vol.  11.,  p.  82, 
relate*  to  the  Motion  of  Light,  as  affected  by  refracting  or  reflect- 
ing  substance*  which  are  themselves  In  motion.  The  author  cor- 
rect* some  errors  of  Boscovich,  who  had  miscalculated  the  effect  of 
a  water-teleseope  :  but  he  «e»m»  to  agree  with  Dr  Wilson  In  the 
suggestion  of  another  experiment  of  a  similar  nature,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  i.  wholly  superfluous. 

3.  The  most  important,  beyond  all  comparison,  of  Profeesor  Ko- 
blson'.  scientific  publications,  sre  the  article,  wh'.eh  he  communi- 
cated from  time  to  time  to  Ihe  third  edition  of  the  Entytlofsedia 
Britaanica,  and  to  its  Supplement.    It  was  under  the  caro  of  Mr 


Colin  Macfarquhar  that  the  first  twelve  volume*  of  the  third  edi  Robison. 
tion  of  this  work  were  published ;  and  upon  hi*  death,  in  17B3,  V  ' 
the  task  of  continuing  it  was  committed  to  Dr  GUig,  to  whom  Pro- 
fessor Kobison  became  a  most  essentia]  co  operator,  and  from  that 
1  to  be  a  mere  compilation."  The  first  of  bis 
contributions,  according  to  Professor  Ilayfair,  was  the  article 
Optics,  but  It  is  probable  be  only  revised  and  enlarged  that 
article:  It  was  followed  by  Pim»soriir,1  which  he  wrote  jointly 
with  Dr  Gleig;  by  Phtsics,  Pneumatics,  P accession,  Pbojeo- 
vii  kh,  POHPa,  Resistance,  Kivxas,  Koor,  Hopb-makimo,  Ro- 
tation, Seamanship,  Signal,  Hound,  Specific  Gbatitt, 
Statics,  Steam,  StbaM-Enoiisb,  SteelvaHii,  Stkenotb,  Tblb- 
scops,  Tide,  Tarsi  pet,  Variation,  and  WaTEB-wobes;  and  in 
the  Supplement,  by  Aacn,  Astbonomt,  Boscovich,  CaBPBJctby, 
Centbe,  Dtnamics.  Klbctbicity,  Impulsion,  Involution, 
Macbinbby,  Magnetism,  Mbciianics.  Panci'ssioN,  Piano- 
pokte,  Position, Temperament,  Tiicndeb,  Trumpet,  Tscbibn- 
BAVS,  and  Watch- woat.  Notwithstanding  some  degree  of 
prolixity  and  want  of  arrangement,  which  could  scarcely  be 
avoided,  in  the  pre  parti  on  of  original  article*  for  such  a  mode  of 
publication,  the  whole  of  them,  taken  together,  undeniably  exhibit 
a  more  complete  view  of  the  modern  improvement*  of  physical 
science  than  had  ever  before  been  in  the  possession  of  tb*  British 
public ;  and  di.play  such  a  combination  of  acquired  knowledge 
with  original  power  of  reasoning  a.  ha*  fallei.  to  the  lot  of  a  few 
only  of  the  most  favoured  of  mankind. 

4.  It  Is  not  altogether  with  so  high  approbation  that  his  friend, 
and  hi.  biogrnpher*  have  mentioned  a  work,  of  a  natnr*  rather 
political  than  philosophical  ,  entitled  /Voo/i  of  a  Contpiratf  again* 
alt  SB*  Rehaiont  and  Uowns meets  of  Europe  (Edln.  1797,  8vo), 
though  it  went  through  several  editions.  The  principal  part  of 
the  book  consists  of  the  history  of  the  IlUmtinati  and  the  German 
Union,  whom  he  consider*  a.  having  become  the  chief  agents  in  a 
plot  first  formed  by  the  freemasons,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  ex- 
Jeeait,  who  proposed  for  their  model  the  internal  economy  of  tb* 
order  which  be  had  quitted  ;  and  whatever  foundation  this  outline 
may  bav*  had  in  truth,  there  1.  no  doubt  that  the  manner  in  which 
Professor  Robison  has  filled  It  ap  betray*  a  degree  of  credulity  ex- 
tremely remarkable  In  a  person  need  to  calm  reasoning  and  philo- 
sophical demonstration  :  for  example,  in  the  admission  of  a  story 
told  by  an  anonymous  German  author,  that  the  minister  Turcot 
ws.  the  protector  of  a  society  that  met  at  Baron  d'ilolbech'.,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  brains  of  rising  cAifrfren,  in  order  to 
discover  the  principle  of  vitality.  He  does  not  accuse  the  English 
freemason,  of  having  participated  in  tb*  conspiracy ;  hut  h*  con- 
sider* the  continental  lodges  as  having  been  universally  implicated 
In  it. 

5.  After  the  death  of  Dr  Black,  in  1790,  be  undertook  to  super- 
intend the  publication  of  hi.  Lecture*  on  Ckemutty,  which  appeared 
in  1803,  2  vol..  4 to.  And  thi.  task,  which  was  rather  laborious 
than  difficult,  he  executed  with  equal  seal  and  ability,  lie  endea- 
voured to  reduce  to  their  just « 
of  the  French  and  British  cbe 
tanically  i 
menu  paid  to  I 
insincerity. 

6.  Hi*  last  publication  was  the  first  volume  of  a  series  which 
was  to  form  a  complete  system,  entitled  Elemmtt  of  Mechanical  Fhi- 
htophy,  Edin.  1804,  8vo.  It  comprehended  only  Dynamic*  and 
Astronomy,  and  It  never  became  very  popular:  it  was  too  difficult 
for  the  many,  who  wished  for  general  and  philosophical  notions 
only,  and  not  sufficiently  precise  and  demon.trativ*  for  the  few, 
who  wanted  practical  and  numerical  results.  In  attempting  to 
combine  the  separate  merit,  of  the  Exposition  da  Sytiwe  da  Monde 
and  of  the  M/chanique  Cileete,  the  author  sacrificed  both  the  popular 
.implicity  of  the  former  and  the  mathematical  perfection  of  tho 
latter.  A  few  inaccuracies,  which  ought  not  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  of  the  work,  were  pointed  out  in  the  Imperial 
Reseew  for  March  1808,  a  journal  long  since  discontinued. 

7.  The  contents  of  the  volume  last  mentioned,  together  with  some 
manuscript,  intended  to  hnvn  formed  part  of  a  second,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  articles  furnished  by  Professor  Robison  to  the 
Entytlo,tnUa.  were  coll.iMvd  into  a  ajs.a.1  of  Mechanical  Phtio- 
ror-Ajr,  with  Note,  by  David  Brewster,  I.L.U.  (now  Sir  David 
Brewster),  Kdin.  lt*i?2.  4  vols.  Hvo, — a  spirited  bookseller  in  I/on- 
don  having  undertaken  the  risk  of  the  publication. 

•'  Although  Dr  Itobisoa*  name,"  .ay.  Dr  (now  Sir  David) 
Brewtter  In  Ml  preface,  "cannot  be  associated  with  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  century  which  he  adorned,  yet  the  memory  of  hi* 
talents  and  hi.  virtues  will  be  long  cherished  by  hi.  country.  Iic- 


encb  and  BritUh  chemists,  though  be  U  somewhat  puri- 
Mvere  in  criticising  the  literal  meaning  of  the  compli- 
d  to  Black  by  Lavoisier,  on  which  he  founds  a  charge  of 


1  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  the  present  edition  (the  eighth),  a  considerable  number  of 
written,  owing  mainly  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  »rrer*l  sciences  sinco  Professor  Uobison'.  day. — Ed. 
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Hubson,  bued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  philosophy  which  fa*  taught, 
W^/  he  was  one  of  the  wermett  patron*  of  genius  whereTar  it  was  found. 

Mia  mind  we*  nobly  elevated  above  the  mean  jealousie*  of  rival 
ambition,  and  hia  lore  of  science  and  of  justice  was  too  anient  to 
allow  him  either  to  depredate  the  labours  of  others,  or  to  transfer 
them  to  himself.  To  these  great  qualities  aa  a  philosopher  l>r 
Robison  added  all  the  more  estimable  endowments  of  domestic  and 
of  social  life.  His  friendship  was  at  ail  timea  generous  and  sin- 
cere. His  piety  waa  ardent  and  unostentatious.  Ilia  patriotism  was 
of  th*  moat  pure  and  exalted  character ;  and  like  the  immortal  New- 
ton, whose  memory  be  cherished  with  a  peculiar  reverence,  be  was 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  high  distinction  of  a  Christian,  patriot, 
and  philosopher."  Bit  person  was  handeom*  and  his  physiognomy 
prepossessing  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  talents,  even  exclusively  of  tboae  which 
were  called  into  immediate  activity  in  hia  professional  puraulta, 
for  he  was  a  good  linguist,  an  excellent  draughtsman,  and  an  ac- 
complished musician.  Hia  conversation  was  always  energetic  and 
interesting,  and  sometimes  even  poetical ;  and  his  liberality  of  s 
timent  was  only  limited  by  his  regard  for  what  ha  i 


the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

A  short  account  of  hi*  life  was  published  in  1802  by  a  contri- 
butor to  the  mi»n>pkicai  itagarint,  who,  among  other  inaccuracies, 
lobiaon  was  an  admirer  of  the  algebraical  form  of 
in  preference  to  the  geometrical.  His  friend  Dr 
i  after  stepped  forward  to  correct  thee*  mistakes,  in  the 
>  Ream  for  1802,  and  his  letter  wa*  copied  into  th* 
miotopkicai  Magnmt,  He  assert*,  from  hia  own  knowledge,  that 
•v*n  yet  Professor  Hobison  "  delights  much  more  In  geometry  than 
in  any  of  th*  mode*  of  algebra,  assigning  a*  th*  reason  of  his  pre- 
ference, that  In  th*  longest  demonstration  the  geometrician  haa 
always  clear  and  adequate  ldeaa,  which  the  most  expert  algebraist 
can  very  seldom  have."  It  may  perhapa  he  asserted,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  that  th*  same  reasoning  would  lead  ua  alwaya  to  employ 
actual  multiplication  or  division  in  preference  to  the  u»  of  lo- 
garlthme  or  of  a  eliding  rule,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  magic  of 
calculation  depends  on  the  abstraction  of  the  results  from  the  nu- 
merous and  separately  unimportant  steps  by  which  they  are  ob- 
tained ;  but  th*  having  one*  sesn  those  steps  clearly  ia  certainly 
of  great  Importance  to  th*  process  of  reasoning,  even  when  th*  me- 
f  no  longer  retain*  them ;  and  no  mathematician  of  correct 
can  study  the  ancient  geometricians  without  admiring  th* 
elegance  and  precision  of  their  method,  even  amidst  th*  pedantry 
which  too  frequently  envelope*  their  expresaiona,  and  without  being 
grateful  for  their  punctuality  in  collecting  their  reaulla  Into  the 
very  convenient  form  of  distinct  propositions,  and  in  making  such 
reference*  from  each  proposition  to  th*  foundation*  on  which  it 
depends,  a*  to  enable  him  readily  to  trac*  back  their  atepa  to  the 
moat  elementary  principles ;  which  1*  scarcely  possible  in  any  of 
th*  works  of  tha  moat  modern  school  of  analysis.  Professor  Kobl- 
son,  however,  seems  rarely  to  have  cultivated  the  higher  mathe- 
matics for  their  own  sake  only,  or  any  further  than  as  they  could 
be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  combinations  of  art :  In  fact,  without  some  such  limita- 
tion, there  would  bo  no  track  to  guide  us  in  the  pathlees  regions  of 
quantity  and  number,  and  their  endleaa  relationa  and  functiona, 
But  bealdes  the  utility  of  the  pure  mathematica  as  a  branch  of  earl 
education,  la  exercising  and  fortifying  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
is  impossible  to  foresee  with  certainty  how  much  of  mathe 
may  be  wanted  by  th*  natural  philosopher  in  any  given  investiga- 
tion ;  and  Professor  Robixin,  as  well  as  many  others  of  his  country- 
men, would  certainly  have  been  the  better  for  the  possession  of  a 
UttU  mart,  a*  the  author  of  the  criticism*  in  the  Imperial  HtrUw 
has  already  had  occasion  to  remark. 

(Philotopkical  Magatm4,  xiii. ;  Dr  Oleig,  in  Anti  Jacobin  itaia- 
tine,  xL,  1802;  Stark'*  Biofraphia  Scoiita  i  Aikin's  General  Bio- 
graphy, viii.,  Loud.  1813.  4 to;  Playfalr,  in  Edin.  Tram,  vii,, 
1815,  p.  498 ;  CbalnwrVs  Diograpkual  Dictionary,  xxv.,  Und.  1816, 
8vo.)  (T.  T.) 

ROBSON,  George  Fexxel,  an  eminent  landscape- 
painter  in  water-colours,  who  was  horn  at  Durham  in  17JX), 
was  a  great  devotee  of  his  art.  From  the  artists  who  came 
to  sketch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  town  he  picked 
up  a  knowledge  of  drawing.    With  five  pounds  in  his 


pocket,  he  then  set  out  to  try  his  fortune  in 
There  his  pencil  was  plied  assiduously,  until  he  had  scraped 
together  •  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his  long- 
cherished  desire  of  travelling.  Making  a  tour  through  die 
United  Kingdom,  he  explored  with  enthusiasm  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  the  lakes  of  Kitlarncy.     Every  striking  piece  of 
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scenery  was  lingered  over;  every  aspect  of  nature  was 
copied ;  and  he  returned  to  London  with  his  sketch-book 
rich  in  materials  for  future  use.  Robson  now  began  to  be 
very  successful  in  his  profession.  Hia  pictures,  though 
numerous,  readily  found  purchasers.  Some  of  his  works, 
*uch  as  "  The  View  of  London  from  the  Bridge,"  "  The 
City  of  Durham,"  and  "  Outlines  of  the  Grampian  Moun- 
tains," brought  his  name  into  note.  He  died  in  1833,  much 
regretted  by  the  public  at  large.  Kobson  was  die  artist 
of  the  illustrations  in  Britton's  English  Cities,  and  of 
"  Landscape  Illustrations  of  die  Waverley  Novels."  (See 
Bryan's  Painter*  and  Engravers.) 

ROCHDALE,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  a  beautiful 
vallev  on  the  Roch,  here  crossed  bv  five  bridges,  10  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Manchester,  and  200  N.W.  by  N.  of  London. 
It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  has  been  recendy 
very  much  improved.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
brick,  and  roofed  with  stone  instead  of  slate ;  but  some  are 
of  freestone  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  principal 
street,  which  is  broad,  and,  like  most  of  the  others,  well 
paved,  stand  the  market-house  and  town-hall,  the  latter  a 
neat  edifice,  serving  also  as  a  news-room.  On  a  height, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  126  steps,  stands  the  parish  church, 
an  ancient  building  in  die  Norman  and  early  English 
styles.  It  has  a  square  embattled  tower,  several  richly- 
carved  windows,  an  ancient  font,  and  some  interesting 
tombs.  The  plain  brick  church  of  St  Mary  was  built  in 
1740,  and  that  of  St  James  in  1814.  Other  places  of  wor- 
ship there  are,  belonging  to  Roman  Catholics ; 
dents ;  Baptists ;  Wesleyan,  Association,  and  Primitive  I 
diodisu ;  Quakers ;  Unitarians,  and  others.  To  most  of 
these  Sunday  schools,  largely  attended,  are  attached.  The 
grammar  school  of  Rochdale,  founded  in  1564,  had  only 
nine  pupils  in  1854.  The  school-house  has  recently  been 
rebuilt  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  A  large  national  school, 
two  endowed  schools,  and  others,  are  among  the  educational 
establishments  of  the  town.  A  literary  institute,  an  athe- 
rutum,  a  people's  institute,  with  libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
also  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  provided  for  by  a 
dispensary,  poor-house,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
It  is  chiefly,  however,  for  its  industrial  importance  that  the 
town  is  remarkable.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  especially 
the  former,  form  the  staple  of  the  manufactures.  Baize, 
flannel,  friezes,  and  blankets,  are  the  principal  kinds  of 
woollen,  and  strong  calico  the  most  important  among  the 
cotton  fabrics  mode  here.  Hat-making  and 
spinning  furnish  employment  to  a  great 
people.  Rochdale  has  'also  iron  and  brast 
machine-works.  In  most  of  the  factories  steam-power  is 
employed  Within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  there  are 
coal-pits,  iron-mines,  and  quarries  of  sandstone,  &c.  Two 
markets  are  held  weekly,  one  for  manufactures  and  other 
articles,  and  the  other  lor  provisions ;  and  diere  are  fairs 
three  times  a  year.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  facili- 
tated by  the  Rochdale  Canal,  which  passes  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  unites  the  Duke  of  Bridgetratcr'*  canal 
at  Manchester  with  the  waters  of  the  (  alder  and  Kibble 
near  Halilax.  It  is  33  milts  long,  and  was  constructed  at 
a  great  cost,  and  opened  in  1804.  The  railway  between 
Manchester  and  Leeds  has  a  station  here.  The  borough 
was  not  represented  in  Parliament  before  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  but  it  now  returns  one  member.  It  is  governed 
by  the  magistrate*  of  the  county,  and  has  a  county  court 
and  a  convenient  jail.  Rochdale  is  a  place  of  much  anti- 
quity, as  even  under  the  Romans  there  was  a  station  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  history  of  the  town  presents  few 
events  of  importance.  In  die  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  by  some  Flemish  emi- 
grants ;  and  Rochdale  acquired  a  celebrity  for  such  articles, 
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Rociicfbrt-  which  it  retained  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    A*  early  aa 
tar-Mar    1610  there  were  five  fulling-mills  in  the  parish.  The  beau- 
tiful manor  of  Kochdale.  near  the  town,  wag  long  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Byron  family,  but  wit  sold  by  the  poet.  Pop. 
of  the  borouirh  (1851)  29,195. 

ROCHEFORT-SU  R-MER,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondUsement  in  the  department  of  Charente-Infe- 
rieure,  situated  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  a  marshy  plain, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  9  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  20  miles  S.E.  of  La  Rochelle.  In  form  it  is  semicircular, 
inclosed  towards  the  land  by  ramparts.  It  is  altogether 
modern.  The  streets  are  broad  ana  regular,  many  of  them 
planted  with  rows  of  trees ;  and  the  houses,  though  low, 
are  in  general  very  handsome.  The  principal  streets  meet 
in  the  Place  d'Armes,  a  regular  square,  in  the  centre, 
adorned  with  a  fountain  and  with  trees.  The  most  conspi- 
cuous edifice  is  the  large  naval  hospital,  on  a  height  outside 
of  the  town.  Rochefort  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
its  naval  arsenal,  which  is  considered  the  third  of  its  kind 
in  France.  Dockyards,  sail-shops,  rope-works,  biscuit 
manufactories,  storehouses,  naval  schools,  and  other  esta- 
blishments connected  with  maritime  affairs,  are  to  be  seen 
here.  The  harbour  is  capacious,  and  deep  enough  for  the 
largest  vessels :  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  for  merchant- 
men and  men-of-war  respectively.  The  roadstead  is  large, 
and  well  sheltered  by  the  islands  of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aix. 
Besides  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  there  are  five  fort*  to 
guard  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  town  contains  a  col- 
lege, courts  of  law,  and  a  large  convict  prison.  Ship-build- 
ing is  the  principal  branch  of  industry  here ;  but  there  are 
also  sugar  and  vinegar  works.  An  active  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  country  and  colonial 
goods.  Rochefort  was  made  a  naval  station  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1666.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon,  in  1815,  gave  him- 
self up  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  altera  vain 
attempt  to  escape  to  A  roerica.    Pop.  ( 1 856)  2 1 ,372. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  Francois,  Due  de  la.  Prince 
of  Marsillac,  governor  of  Poitou,  was  born  in  1613.  He 
was  the  son  of  Francis,  the  first  Duke  of  Rochefoucault,  and 
was  distinguished  equally  by  his  courage  and  his  wit.  These 
qualities  endeared  him  to  all  the  nobility  at  court, 
l  were  ambitious  of  decorating  themselves  at  once  with 
the  laurels  of  Mars  and  of  Apollo.    He  wrote  two  excel- 
lent works :  the  one  a  book  of  Maxims,  which  Voltaire  says 
has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  form  the  taste 
of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  other,  Mtmoiret  de  la  Re- 
gence  dTAnne  dAutriche.    It  was  partly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Longueville,  to  whom  he  had 
long  been  attached,  that  the  Due  de  Rochefoucauld  engaged 
in  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  signalized  himself,  particularly 
at  the  battle  of  St  Antoinc.    Alter  the  civil  wars  were 
ended,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  enjoying  the  calm  plea- 
sure of  friendship  and  literature.    His  bouse  became  the 
person  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Versailles, 
avigne,  and  I^fayette  found  in  his  con- 
which  they  sought  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
He  was  not,  however,  with  all  his  elegance  and  genius,  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.    The  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  public  speech  on  the  day  of  his  reception  was  the 
only  cause  that  he  did  not  claim  admittance.  This 
man,  with  all  the  courage  he  had  dismayed  upon 

ith  his  superiority  of  birth  and  un- 
the  common  run  of  men,  did  not  think 
himself  capable  of  facing  an  audience  to  utter  only  four  lines 
in  public,  without  being  out  of  countenance.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1680,  aged  sixty-eight,  leaving  behind  him  a  cha- 
racter which  has  been  variously  drawn  by  those  who  during 
his  lire  were  proud  of  his  friendship. 

Rochefoucauld's  Memoirs  of  tke  Regency  of  Queen  Anne 
of  Austria  are  written  with  much  elegance  and  spirit,  dis- 
playing a  faithful  picture  of  that  stormy  time,  in  which  the 
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painter  was  himself  one  of  the 
flections  and  Maxims  he  lays  i 
that  all  the  actions  of  mer 
love  or  of  self-interest.  Tl 


leading  actors.  In  his 
it  down  as  an  absolute  rule, 
are  under  the  guidance  of  sell- 
ing self-love,  vanity,  or  pride,  he 
maintains  to  be  the  poison  with  which  universal  humanity 
is  tainted,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  remove  by 
all  the  efforts  of  his  reason.  Such  being  Rochefoucauld's 
view  of  human  nature,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that 
the  tone  of  his  book  does  not  rise,  in  any  case,  beyond  the 
grovelling  speculation  with  which  he  sets  out.  This  theory 
perpetually  clings  to  it ;  and  despite  its  very  great  claims 
upon  our  attention  as  a  book  written  with  singular  ele- 
gance, it  will  be  more  or  less  regarded  by  all  thinking  men 
more  as  a  satire  upon  human  nature,  than  as  a  book  calcu- 
lated to  make  men  better.  A  very  good  and  very  perfect 
edition  of  the  Maxims  is  that  of  Gabriel  Brotier,  Paris, 
1789;  theTe  is  likewise  a  more  recent  one  by  Aimi  Martin, 
1822.  The  (Envres  of  Rochefoucauld  were  published  in 
1818,  with  a  notice  of  his  life  and  works  by  DeppiDg ;  and 
another  edition  in  1825.  with  a  biographical  and  literary  no- 
tice by  his  relation  the  Count  Gactan  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
The  Maxims  have  been  frequently  translated  into  English. 

ROCHELLE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  capita]  of  the 
department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  north  shore  of 
an  inlet  of  the  sea,  295  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Paris.  It  is 
encircled  by  fortifications,  and  entered  by  seven  gates. 
Its  broad,  straight  streets  are  lined  with  buildings,  which, 
tlnmgh  not  lofty,  are  generally  good.  The  most  of  the 
town  is  built  round  the  harbour,  which  is  bordered  with  an 
elegant  quay  shaded  by  rows  of  tree*.  The  town-hall  is  a 
fine  building  in  the  renaissance  style  of  the  time  of  Francis 
I. ;  the  cathedral,  exchange,  court-house,  and  public  library- 
are  among  the  ornaments  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  squares 
and  public  walks  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  La  Rochelle 
contains  several  schools,  hospitals,  a  botanic  garden,  mint, 
arsenals,  &c.  Tbe  manufactories  of  the  place  include  pot- 
teries, glass-works,  ship-building  yards,  sugar  refineries,  and 
cotton  factories.  The  harbour  is  very  safe,  and  admits  vessels 
of  400  or  500  tons.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine,  brandy,  oil,  salt,  timber,  iron,  colonial  produce,  &c. 
The  town  of  Rochelle  is  ancient  i  but  no  remarkable  event 
is  connected  with  its  history  till  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Before  1372,  it  had  been  alternately  possessed  by 
the  French  and  English ;  but  was  finally  secured  for  the 
former  in  that  year  by  Du  Gucsclin.  In  1557  the  Hugue- 
nots obtained  possession  of  La  Rochelle,  and  retained  it  for 
seventy-two  years.dcfending  themselves  against  a  siege  in 
1572,  and  only  surrendering  on  honourable  terms  in  1629. 
after  a  blockade  of  fourteen  months.  The  mole  constructed 
by  Richelieu  to  close  up  the  harbour  on  that  occasion  uuiv 
still  be  seen  at  low  water.    Pop.  (1856)  14,157. 

ROCHESTER,  a  market-town  and  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  8  miles  N.  of  Maidstone,  and 
29  E.S.E.  of  London.  It  forms  almost  a  continuous  town 
with  Chatham  and  Brompton  on  the  E.,  and  Stroud,  across 
the  river,  on  the  W. 
the  principal  one, 

road,  extends  from  Chatham  to  the  bridge  over  the  Med  way, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  a  length  of  more  than  2  miles. 
The  most  of  the  houses  are  ancient  in  appearance ;  many  of 
them  are  built  of  wood,  with  the  gables  turned  to  the  street. 
In  the  outskirts,  however,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  stand  many  fine  new  houses  and  neat  villas.  The  prin- 
cipal building  is  the  cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Gundulph 
in  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  site  of  a  more  an< 
edifice,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  601.  It  has  a  ■ 
and  aisles;  a  choir,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  nave;  two 
transepts,  the  larger  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and 
the  smaller  at  the  east  end|of  the  latter.  Its  dimensions 
areas  follows:— Length  of  the  nave,  150  feet;  breadth,  with 
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Rocbwtor.  aisles,  66  feet ;  length  of  the  choir,  156  feet ;  total  length 
ofthe  church,  306  feet;  of  the  larger  transept,  122  feet;  of 
the  smaller.  90  feet  A  tower,  built  in  1825,  rises  from 
the  centre ;  one,  now  in  ruin*,  called  Gundulph's  Tower, 
from  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  near  the  principal  transept  j 
and  two  others  dissimilar  in  appearance,  flank  the  doorway 
at  the  west  end.  Thi*  front  was  formerly  adorned  with 
other  two  towers  at  its  extremities.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  partly  Norman  and  partly  early  English ;  on  the 
exterior  it  does  not  present  a  very  imposing  aspect,  but  the 
interior  has  been  recently  repaired  with  great  taste.  The 
monuments  that  it  contains  are  more  distinguished  for  sin- 
gularity than  for  beauty.  Underneath,  in  a  large  crypt, 
the  mined  chapter-house  has  been  replaced  by  a  mean 
building  serving  the  purpose  of  the  former,  and  also  con- 
taining a  library.  Rochester  has  two  parish  churches,  one 
in  the  perpendicular,  and  another  in  a  mixed  style.  There 
are  also  place*  of  worship  for  Wesley  an*,  Independents, 
Quakers,  and  Jews.  At  the  south-east  of  the  town  the 
ancient  castle  towers  above  the  waters  of  the  Med  way.  It 
has  long  been  in  a  state  of  decay ;  the  outer  walls,  which 
inclosed  a  large  area,  are  in  ruins,  but  the  strong  massive 
keep  still  rises  in  the  centre  to  the  height  of  104  feet,  with 
turrets  12  feet  higher  at  each  corner.  This  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  extant  specimens  of  Norman  military  archi- 
tecture. Another  fine  building  in  Rochester  is  the  brick 
town-hall,  with  its  Doric  portico  in  front.  There  is  also  a 
jail,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  ire.  The  cathedral  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1542,  has  four  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  contained  62  scholars  in  1854.  A  free 
mathematical  school,  with  47  scholar*  in  the  same  year ; 
national  and  British  schools,  also  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  The  charitable  institutions  include  a  dispen- 
sary, alms-houses,  and  a  charity  for  poor  travellers.  Roches- 
ter has  no  manufactures,  if  we  except  a  small  amount  of  ship- 
building t  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
dockyards  and  other  establishments  at  Chatham.  Oyster 
fishing  is  carried  on:  and  there  is  some  trade,  chiefly  in  cosl, 
by  means  of  coasting  vessels.  The  number  ol  sailing-  vessels 
registered  at  the  port,  December  SI,  1857,  was  415,  ton- 
nage 19,086  ;  of  steamers,  number  5,  tonnage  228.  The 
number  of  sailing-vessels  that  entered  in  that  year  was  213, 
tonnage  27,748 ;  of  steamers,  number  117,  tonnage,  18,544; 
of  those  that  cleared  70  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  6411,  and 
29  steamers,  tonnage  3650.  The  stone  bridge  of  eleven 
arches  over  the  Medway  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  Farther  down,  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  new  iron  bridge 
of  three  lofty  arches,  the  central  one  opening  in  the  middle 
to  allow  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  Two  weekly  markets, 
a  monthly  cattle  market,  and  two  yearly  fairs  are  held  at 
Rochester.  Quarter-sessions  and  a  county  court  meet  here. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5  other  aldermen, 
and  19  councillors;  and  represented  in  Parliament  by  2 
member*.  The  existence  of  Rochester  can  be  traced  back 
with  probability  to  the  period  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Durobrivtr.  Under  the 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent  it  was  important  as  a  stronghold, 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  In  676  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saxons  of  Merica;  again  in  839  by  the  Danes,  into  whose 
hands  it  had  almost  fallen  a  second  time  in  885,  had  it 
not  been  rescued  by  Alfred.  The  town  and  castle  were 
strengthened  by  William  the  Conqueror;  and  afterward* 
sustained  several  attacks,  one  of  which  was  from  the  rebels 
under  Wat  Tyler.  In  1667  the  Dutch  made  a  descent  on 
Rochester;  and  in  1688  James  II.  took  ship  to  France 
from  this  port.    Pop.  (1851)  14,93a 

Rochestkh,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  both  rides  of  the 
Genesee,  7  miles  above  it*  mouth,  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  230 
N.  of  Albany.    It  is  built  on  level  ground,  with 
well-paved  streets,  the  principal  of  which 
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run  from  E.  to  W.  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  limestone  or  brick  ; 
many  of  them  arc  surrounded  with  gardens;  and  the  streets  R00** 
are  generally  lined  with  rows  of  tree*.  The  court-house 
and  city-hall,  a  Large  and  Itandsome  edifice,  with  a  granite 
front ;  the  arcade,  a  fine  building  partly  occupied  by  the 
post-office;  the  western  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents, a  large  brick  structure;  the  university  buildings,  as 
well  as  many  handsome  churches  of  different  sects,  tbrm 
the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  town.  The  uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  founded  in  1850,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Baptists,  and  had  in  1857,  8  professors,  165 
student*,  and  a  library  of  5200  volume*.  There  is  also  a 
Baptist  theological  seminary,  containing  in  1 956-7,  3  pro- 
fessors and  36  students.  The  town  has  numerous  schools, 
an  athenaeum,  two  orphan  hospitals,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions.  Several  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  arc 
published.  The  prosperity  of  the  place  must  chiefly  be 
ascribed  to  the  great  amount  of  water-power  within  reach  ; 
for  the  Genesee  descends  within  a  short  distance  by  three 
cataracts  and  two  rapids,  in  all  373  feet ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants liave  not  been  slow  to  make  use  of  these  advantages. 
The  chief  establishments  are  flour-mills,  which  are  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  and  produced  in 
1852,  538,680  barrels  of  flour.  Machinery,  cutlery,  iron, 
leather,  cloth,  paper,  and  other  articles  are  also  made  here. 
The  town  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  fruit  nurseries. 
The  Erie  Canal,  which  traverse*  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  crosses  the  river  on  an  aqueduct  of  stone,  extends 
westward  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name  ;  ami  the  Genesee 
Valley  Canal  opens  up  communication  with  the  south. 
The  steam-boat  navigation,  which  extends  on  the  river  to 
within  2  miles  of  the  town,  and  the  several  railways  which 
diverge  from  it,  increase  the  facilities  for  commerce  that 
Rochester  possesses.  The  stripping  of  the  district,  June 
30,  1852,  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  686  enrolled  and 
licensed,  of  which  429  tons  belonged  to  steamers.  During 
the  year  ending  on  that  day  there  entered  (exclusive  of 
Canal  navigation)  264  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  39,903; 
and  there  cleared  200,  tonnage  33,027.  Rochester  was 
first  settled  in  1812,  and  received  its  charter  in  1834. 
Pop.  (1850)  36,403;  (1853)  about  42,000. 
ROCKET.    See  PriioTECMtr. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  called  also,  but  not  so  ge- 
nerally, Chi/ypeKayan  Alounlauis,  the  principal  range  in 
North  America,  extending  from  the  shore  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  near  Mackenzie  Bay, about  70.  N.Lat.,  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction,  through  the  continent.  The  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  w  hole  range  of  mountains  so  far  S.  as  19.  N. 
I  .at.,  where  they  are  interrupted  by  the  low  lands  in  Ni- 
caragua and  the  isthmus  of  Panama :  but,  properly  sj  cak- 
ing, the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  do  not  form  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  nor  are  they  indeed  immediately  con- 
nected with  tf.it  chain.  In  its  stricter  application,  the 
term  designates  only  the  mountains  which  traverse  the 
British  possessions  and  the  United  Slates,  and  terminate  a 
few  miles  S.E.  of  Santa  Fe  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
They  form  a  part  of  the  great  mountain  chain,  which,  with 
a  few  interruptions  and  under  various  names,  traverses  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Continent  from  very  nearly  its  ex- 
treme northern  to  its  extreme  southern  point,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  though 
much  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  northern 
range,  Lwwcvcr,  doe*  not  approach  so  near  to  the  sea 
as  the  southern  range  does  at  almost  all  parts  of  its 
course.  Near  the  southern  extremity  ot  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
is  a  knot  of  mountains  from  which  various  chains  diverge 
in  different  directions, — the  Sierra  dc  San  Juan,  stretching 
S.W.  toward*  the  Sierra  Madre ;  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
one  hand  N.W.,  and  on  tne  other  S.E. ;  and  the 
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Hoeroy.  Medicine  Bow  Hill*  toward*  the  N.E-    The  main  ridge 

■  .        continues  in  a  single  almost  unbroken  line  as  far  north- 

wards  as  Mount  Brown,  about  53.  N.  Lot.,  where  a  lower 
ridge  diverges  and  run*  nearly  parallel  to  the  principal 
chain,  a  short  distance  to  the  W.  This  second  chain  i* 
h  n o wro  llic  nEmc  of  tttc  flic  f  I  ■  1 1 1 1  r ,  1 1  n  .  i  f  i  d  -  t  1 1 . 1  % 
off  another  range,  also  parallel  to  the  two  former,  and  still 
nearer  the  coast.  The  lotliert  summit*  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length  ri»c  from 
10,000  to  14,000  feet ;  but  N.  of  Mount  Brown,  where  the 
divergence  takes  place,  they  begin  to  diminish  in  altitude, 
and  toward*  the  extremity  their  average  height  i*  not 
more  than  2000  feet.  The  highest  elevation  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  range  is  Fremont'*  Peak.  13.570  feet 
above  the  *ea.  Farther  N.,  between  Lat.  46.  and  4-1, 
there  is  a  considerable  depression ;  but  beyond  this  there 
is  another  elevated  portion,  where  Mount  Hooper  (15,690 
feet)  and  Mount  Brown  (about  16.000  feet)  rate.  Some 
peaks  are  aaid  to  attain  the  height  of  18,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  mountain*  are  traversed  by  several  passe*.  Among 
these  are  South  Pass,  immediately  south  at  Fremont's  Peak, 
forming  the  principal  route  to  the  Mormonite  settlements 
in  the  VV. ;  Lewi*  and  Clarke's  Pass,  near  the  head  water* 
of  the  Missouri,  6323  feet  high ;  and  Athabasca  Portage, 
between  Mount*  Hooper  and  Brown,  about  7300  feet. 
The  two  former  of  these  have  been  proposed  at  railway 
route*  across  the  North  American  continent.  Very  recently 
several  additional  passes  have  been  discovered  by  Captain 
Pa)li»er,  some  account  of  which  will  be  (bund  in  the  Pro- 
trtdingit  of  the  ftor/al  Geographical  Society  for  Feb.  1859. 

As  the  range  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored,  little 
is  known  of  its  geological  character.  There  seem*,  how- 
ever, no  reason  to  doubt  that  it*  structure  is  primitive. 
The  upper  portions  consist  of  granite  and  gneiss,  rising 
up  in  bare,  rugged,  and  precipitous  peaks.  This  forma- 
tion is  overlaid  in  the  higher  slopes  with  limestone,  and  in 
the  lower  with  sandstone.  Volcanic  rocks  exist  in  some 
places  ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  volcanic  region,  100  mile* 
in  length,  near  Fremont's  Peak,  containing  several  burn- 
ing mountains  now  in  activity.  Hot  springs  are  found  not 
only  here,  but  in  several  other  place*  on  both  slopes  of  the 
range  ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  that  called  the 
Steamboat  Spring,  sending  up  the  water  to  the  height  of 
3  feet.  The  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  is  in  ge- 
neral much  more  precipitous  than  the  western,  which  in 
some  places  rise*  to  a  series  of  terraces  and  inferior  ridges. 
Many  of  the  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
They  are  seen  like  a  vast  rampart  rising  from  the  grassy 
plains,  stretching  from  north  to  couth.  Sometimes  their 
aspect  is  that  of  continued  ranges  of  a  grayish  colour,  rising 
into  the  blue  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  region  of  the 
cloud*.  A  great  number  are  black,  ragged,  and  preci- 
pitous; and  their  bases  are  strewn  with  immense  boulder* 
and  fragments  of  rock,  detached  by  earthquakes  and  the 
elements.  From  this  iron-bound  and  precipitous  character 
(hey  probably  received  the  appellation  of  Rocky  Mountain!!. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  but  thinly  covered  with  vege- 
tation, a  few  scrub  pines  and  other  trees  being  ail  that 
clothes  the  lower  slopes ;  but  in  some  places  there  arc 
magnificent  forest*.  The  rivers  that  take  their  rise  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain*  fall  into  three  great  divisions :  those 
which  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  Hudson's  Bay.  nf  which 
the  Athabasca  and  the  Saskatchewan  are  the  chief ;  those 
which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  of  which  the  Missouri 
is  the  largest ;  and  those  which  join  the  Pacific  or  the 
Gulf  of  California,  especially  the  Columbia  and  Colorado. 

ROCROY,  a  frontier  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  ar- 
rondisscment  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  in  a  beautiful 
plain  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  15  miles 
N.N.  W.  of  Mezieres.  It  is  strongly  fortified  ;  and  contains 
a  foundry  for  cannon-balls  and  other  projectiles.    In  the 


neighbourhood  of  the  town  Conde  gained  a  great  victory  Rode* 
over  the  Spaniard*  in  1643.    Pop.  (1856)  2686.  | 

RODEZ,  a  town  of  France,  capiul  °<"  th*  department  of  R^""*?- 
Aveyron,  on  a  hill  washed  on  three  side*  by  a  curve  of  the  V"— V"** 
Aveyron,  which  flow*  150  feet  below,  312  mile*  S.  of 
Paris.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  site,  most  of  the  rtreett 
in  the  town  are  steep,  and  their  narrowness  is  increased  by 
the  projecting  front*  of  the  houses,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  meanly  built  of  wood.  The  fortifications  that  once 
inclosed  the  place  are  now  turned  into  public  walks,  com- 
manding a  wide  prospect  over  a  somewhat  bleak  country. 
The  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  cathedral,  whose 
erection  was  spread  over  two  centuries,  from  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth.  Its  richly-carved  belfry  rise*  to  the  height 
of  265  feet;  and  many  of  its  internal  ornaments  are  very 
fine.  Rodez  ha*  also  an  episcopal  palace,  town- hall,  pre- 
fect's office,  Jesuits'  college,  public  library,  Cordeliers'  mo- 
nastery, and  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  leather,  serge, 
candles,  hats,  and  playing-cards  are  carried  on ;  and  there 
are  also  dye-work*  and  worsted-mills  in  the  town.  The 
trade  is  considerable  in  manufactured  articles,  wool  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  cheese.  Rodez  contains  a 
court  of  law,  chamber  of  manufactures,  schools,  scientific 
societies,  museum,  &c.    Pop.  (1856)  8479. 

RODNEY,  George  Bhyih;k«,  Baron  of  Stoke,  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  February  1718.  He  was  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  the  Duke 
of  Chandoc  He  bore  the  name  of  hi*  Majesty,  who  stood 
sponsor  for  him  at  his  baptism.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  Harrow  school ;  and  having  quitted  it  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  received  from  the  king  a  letter  of  ser- 
vice, the  last  ever  granted,  and  went  to  sea.  On  the  New- 
foundland station  he  served  for  *ix  year*  with  Admiral 
Medley.  On  the  15th  of  February  1739  he  was  made 
lieutenant  in  the  Dolphin,  by  Admiral  Haddock,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  served  successively  in  the  Essex, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  Namur.  Admiral  Mathews  having 
in  1742  appointed  him  to  the  Plymouth,  of  sixty-four  guns, 
he  convoyed  300  sail  of  the  Lisbon  trade  through  the  midst 
of  the  French  fleet,  then  cruising  in  the  channel ;  and  for 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  merchants.  In  the  rank  of  captain  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Sheerness,  in  which  he  continued  for  eighteen  month*. 
He  was  then  removed  to  the  Ludlow  Castle,  of  forty  pins. 
In  this  ship  he  fought  and  took  the  great  St  Maloea  priva- 
teer, of  forty  guns,  and  one  hundred  men  above  his  own 
complement.  From  this  period  till  December  1745  he 
was  employed  in  various  pieces  of  service,  which  afforded 
him  no  particular  opportunities  of  obtaining  distinction. 
Having  been  appointed  to  the  Centurion,  he  for  two  years 
cruised  in  the  North  Sea.  He  was  now  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Eagle,  of  sixty-four  guns  ;  and  in  1 747 
he  was  despatched  in  a  small  squadron  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  French  fleet,  homeward-bound  from  St 
Domingo.  On  the  20th  of  June  they  fell  in  with  this  fleet 
off  Cape  Ortegal.  The  French  men-of-war  deserted  their 
convoy  during  the  night,  and  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  mer- 
chantmen were  captured.  Rodney  afterwards  joined  the 
squadron  of  Admiral  Hawkc,  and  bore  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  action  off  Finistcrrc  on  the  14th  of  October  in  die 
same  year.  Near  the  close  of  this  war  a  small  squadron, 
of  which  the  Eagle  was  one,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet  from 
the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  with 
a  rich  convoy,  and  notwithstanding  their  own  inferiority, 
they  took  from  them  six  sail  of  merchantmen- 
Captain  Rodney  was  appointed  to  the  Rainbow  in  March 
1 748,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  as  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  Newfoundland  station.  This  was 
his  first  appearance  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  He  had 
received  particular  instructions  to  discover,  if  possible,  an 
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island  in  the  Western  Ocean,  said  to  be  in  Im.  49.  N., 
about  300  leagues  from  Britain.  After  cruising  fourteen 
days  to  no  purpose,  he  sailed  for  St  John's,  the  seat  of  his 
government.  In  this  station  he  continued  till  the' month 
of  October  1 752,  when  he  returned  home  to  take  hit  seat 
in  Parliament,  having  been  elected  for  the  borough  of  Sal- 
ta-.li.  In  May  1577  he  sailed  in  the  Dublin,  of  seventy- 
four  gun*,  with  Hawke's  expedition  for  the  bombardment 
of  Kochefort  i  and  in  February  1738,  with  Boscawen  in 
the  expedition  against  I.ouisbourg.  On  the  19th  of  May 
1 739  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  small  squadron 
destined  to  bombard  Havre  de  Grace.  This  service  he 
performed  in  a  very  effectual  manner ;  and  having  con- 
tinued to  keep  the  sea  till  the  dose  of  the  ensuing  year,  he 
returned  to  Britain.  In  1761  he  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Penryn.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  hoisted 
hi«  flag  on  board  the  Marlborough,  having  been  aiipointed 
commander-in-chief  at  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  to  conduct  the  naval  operations  of  the  armament  des- 
tined for  the  attack  of  Martinique.  This  island,  together 
wi:h  St  Lucia,  was  speedily  reduced. 

The  admiral  returned  home  on  the  12th  of  August  1763, 
On  the  21st  of  the  preceding  October  he  had  been  made 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  1764  he  was  created  a  ba- 
ronet, and  during  the  following  year  was  appointed  governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  1768  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Northampton.  On  the  18th  of  October  1770 
he  became  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  on  the  24th  of 
October  1 77 1  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  During  the  latter 
year,  on  the  23d  of  January,  he  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Jamaica,  and  with  this  command  was 
not  permitted  to  retain  the  office  of  governor.  Having  re- 
turned to  Britain,  he  struck  his  flag  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
4th  of  September  1774.  Being  inattentive,  as  many  sea- 
men are,  to  the  rules  of  economy,  his  circumstances  be- 
came so  embarrassed  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  hU 
country,  with  very  slight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  re- 
turn. He  was  in  France  when  the  ill-advised  policy  of 
that  court  prompted  them  to  take  a  decided  part  with  Ame- 
rica against  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  men 
in  power,  no  strangers  to  the  desperate  state  of  Sir  George's 
affairs,  offered  him  a  high  command  in  the  French  navy  if 
he  would  carry  arms  against  his  own  country.  This  offer 
he  rejected  with  becoming  indignation.  Soon  after  this 
gallant  behaviour  the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Orleans,  told  Sir  George  that  he  was  himself  to  have  a 
command  in  the  fleet  to  be  opposed  to  that  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  countryman  Krppel ;  and  with  an  insulting  air 
asked  him  what  he  thought  would  be  the  consequence  of 
their  meeting.  "  That  my  countryman  will  carry  your 
highness  with  him  to  learn  English,  was  the  high-spirited 
reply.  These  statements  do  not  perhaps  rest  on  sufficient 
authority ;  but  we  learn  from  his  own  correspondence  that 
Marechal  Biron  expressed  his  willingness  to  advance  what- 
ever sum  he  might  require,  even  to  the  amount  of  L.2O00. 
Having  accepted  a  loan  of  a  thousand  loui*,  he  was  in 
1778  enabled  to  pay  his  bills  in  Paris,  and  to  revisit  his  own 
country.  He  was  speedily  enabled  to  discharge  this  debt, 
and  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  his  creditors. 

On  the  1st  of  October  1779  Rodney  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 
His  first  exploit  after  this  appointment  was  on  the  8th  of 
January  ensuing,  when  he  took  sixteen  Spanish  transports, 
together  with  seven  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  which  bad 
left  St  Sebastian's  a  week  before.  On  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of 
eleven  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan 
de  Langara,  of  which  one  was  blown  up  during  the  en- 
gagement, five  were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gibraltar, 


much  shattered.  In  April  the  same  year  he  foil  in  with  Rodosto 
the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Guichan,  It 
at  Martinique,  which  he  fought,  and  beat ;  though,  from  Ro,,,ut*- 
the  shattered  state  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  the  enemy  to  risk  another  action,  he  took  none  of  their 
ships.  The  successful  efforts  of  the  gallant  admiral  dur- 
ing the  year  1780  were  generally  applauded  throughout 
the  nation.  He  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  addresses  of  thanks  from  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  die  islands  to  which  his  victories  were 
more  particularly  serviceable.  In  December  the  same 
year  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  together  with  Ge- 
neral Vaughan,  on  St  Vincent's.  In  1781  he  continued 
his  exertions,  with  much  success,  in  defending  the  West 
Indian  Islands;  and,  along  with  the  above-named  general, 
he  conquered  St  Eustatiua,  on  which  occasion  his  conduct 
to  the  inhabitants  has  been  much,  though  perhaps  unjustly, 
censured.  The  island  was  certainly  a  nest  of  contraband 
traders.  On  the  12th  of  April  1782.  he  came  to  a  close 
action  with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grouse  ;  dur- 
ing which  he  sunk  one  ship  and  took  five,  of  which  the 
admiral's  ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  one.  On  tin:  22d 
of  May  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  were  voted 
to  the  admiral,  his  officers,  and  seamen,  for  this  brilliant 
and  decisive  victory.  He  was  op|>ointed  vice-admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke  in  Somersetshire.  The  House 
of  Commons  voted  him  an  annual  pension  of  L.2000.  In 
the  year  1793  this  pension  was  permanently  settled  on  the 
title ;  and  in  1806  a  pension  of  L.1000  Irish  was  granted 
to  his  grandson  for  life.  Having  been  superseded  very  un- 
graciously in  his  command,  Lord  Rodney  once  mure 
steered  a  homeward  course.  He  landed  at  Bristol  on  the 
15th  of  September  1782,  and  next  day  proceeded  to  join 
his  family  at  Purbrook  near  Portsmouth.  He  survived  for 
ten  years,  having  died  on  the  24th  of  May  1792,  after  he 
had  completed  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Lord  Rodney  was  twice  married ;  first  to  the  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  next  to  the  daughter  of  John 
Clies,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  did  not  reside  for  several  years 
before  his  death.  (See  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
the  late  Admiral  Rodney,  by  Major-General  Mundy,  his 
lordship's  son-in-law,  London,  1831),  2  vols.  8vo.) 

RODOSTO,  or  RoDosjto  (ana  Rluxdettui,  or  Bi- 
tanthe),  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  Koumelia,  on  a  pic- 
turesque bay  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  77  miles  W.  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  and  con- 
tains many  good  streets,  several  mosques,  and  a  large  covered 
bazaar.  There  is  here  a  harbour,  by  means  of  which  an 
active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  &o,  is  carried  on.  In  the  sur- 
rounding country  there  are  many  extensive  gardens,  from 
which  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sent  to 
the  town.  Fishing  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Pop. 
26,000. 

RODRIGUES.   See  Mauritius. 

ROE,  the  seed  or  spawn  offish.    (See  Ichtbtologt.) 

ROEBUCK,  John,  the  son  of  a  Sheffield  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  1718.  After  an  elementary  training,  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Doddridge.  Passing  from 
this  academy,  he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  logical  and  me- 
taphysical acuteness,  and  by  great  ingenuity  in  his  argu- 
ments. Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr  Ro- 
bertson, Mr  Hume,  and  other  literary  characters.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  medical  course  at  Edinburgh,  he  after- 
wards spent  some  time  at  the  university  of  Leyden, 
where  in  1743  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  Return- 
ing to  England  he  commenced  practice  as  a  physician 
at  Birmingham.  Having  substituted  leaden  vessels  in  the 
room  of  glass  ones  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  he 
w  as  enabled  to  sell  it  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  tlian  had  been 
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the  year  1749.  which  was 


lone  hitherto.  He  i 
of  this  material  at  Prej ton  pans  i 
opposed  by  Dr  Ward,  but 
discovery  did  not  enme  within  Ward's  patent.  Dr  Roe- 
buck and  hi»  partner  retained  the  advantages  of  their  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  for  a  number  of  ycars,*supplying  the 
public  with  sulphuric  acid  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  had 
been  formerly  done.  He  found  it  expedient  to  relinquish 
his  medical  profession,  and  he  resided  in  Scotland  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He  made  some  discoveries 
in  the  smelting  of  ironstone,  greatly  facilitating  that  pro- 
cess by  using  pit-coal  instead  of  charcoal.  He  and  his 
partner  therefore  projected  a  very  extensive  manufactory 
of  iron,  for  which  they  soon  procured  a  sufficient  capital,  as 
their  friends  had  much  confidence  in  their  integrity  and 
abilities.  Dr  Roebuck  at  length  made  choice  of  a  spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Carron  as  the  most  advantageous 
situation  for  the  establishment  of  their  manufactory,  abun- 
dance of  ironstone,  limestone,  and  coal  being  found  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  preparations  for  this  establish- 
ment were  finished  in  the  end  of  the  year  1759 ;  the  first 
furnace  was  blown  on  the  1st  of  January  1760;  and  a 
second  was  soon  afterwards  erected.  These  works  turned 
the  attention  of  Dr  Roebuck  to  the  state  of  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  means  of  procuring  the  extra- 
ordinary supplies  which  the  iron-works  might  require.  He 
therefore  became  lessee  of  the  extensive  coal  and  salt  works 
at  Borrowstounness,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
in  which  he  sunk,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  not  only  his 
own  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  wife's  fortune,  but  the 
regular  profits  of  his  more  successful  works;  and,  what  dis- 
tressed him  above  everything  else,  the  great  sums  of  money 
which  he  borrowed  from  his  relations  and  friends,  without 
the  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  repay  them.  This 
ruinous  adventure  cut  off  for  ever  the  flattering  prospects 
of  an  independent  fortune  which  'lis  family  had  once  cher- 
ished ;  and  he  drew  from  his  colliery  only  a  moderate  annual 
support,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  creditors.  It  was  white  engaged  in  this  speculation  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the 
modem  steam-engine.  Some  years  before  his  death,  he  was 
seized  with  a  disorder  that  required  a  dangerous  operation, 
which  he  bore,  however,  with  nis  usual  spirit  and  resolution. 
He  visited  his  works  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease, 
which  took  place  on  the  17th  July  1794.  A  pretty  copious 
memoir  of  Roebuck  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow,  in  which  it  ia  stated  that,  besides  contribut- 
ing a  few  papers  to  that  society,  as  well  as  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  he  was  likewise  the  author  of  two  po- 
litical pamphlets. 

The  present  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  M.P„  is  the  grand- 
son of  Dr  Roebuck. 

ROEMER,  OlaDS,  a  celebrated  Danish  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Arhusen  in  Jutland  in  the 
year  1644,  and  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  By  assiduous  application  to  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  he  became  so  emi- 
nent in  those  sciences  that  Picard  was  astonished  and  de- 
lighted with  him,  when  making  observations  in  the  north, 
by  the  order  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
company Picard  to  France,  and  being  presented  to  the 
king,  he  was  chosen  the  Dauphin's  tutor  in  the  study  of 
mathematics.  He  was  afterwards  united  with  Picard  and 
J.  D.  Cassini  in  making  astronomical  observations,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1672.  His 
discoveries  acquired  for  him  great  reputation  during  his 
ten  years'  residence  at  Paris ;  and  he  did  not  scruple  to 
assert  that  Picard  and  Cassini  took  the  merit  of  many 
things  which  belonged  exclusively  to  himself.  Rocmer 
was  the  first  person  who  discovered  the  velocity  with  which 
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light  moves,  by  means  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  1 
determining  it  to  be  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  coming  l| 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth.    (See  Disskrtatiow  Fourth.)  K°g««- 
This  opinion  was  opposed  by  many,  but  it  was  afterwards  * 
demonstrated  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  by  Dr  Bradley. 

Christian  V.,  King  of  Denmark,  recalled  Roomer  to  hit 
native  country  in  the  year  1681,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  likewise 
employed  in  the  reformation  of  the  coin  and  architecture  of 
the  country,  in  regulating  the  weights  and  measures,  and 
in  laying  out  the  high  roads  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  king  bestowed  many  dignities 
upon  him,  and  among  others  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  In  fine,  he  was  made  councillor  of  state 
and  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen  under  Frederic  IV,  who 
succeeded  Christian.  While  Roemer  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring to  publish  the  result  of  his  observations,  he  was  cut 
off  on  the  19th  of  September  1710,  when  about  sixty-six 
years  of  age.  Horrebow,  his  disciple  and  successor  in  the 
chair  of  astronomy,  made  up  this  loss  by  publishing,  in  4to, 
in  1753,  various  observations  of  Roemer,  with  his  method 
of  observing,  under  the  title  of  Basis  Auronomur.  He 
had  printed  various  astronomical  observations  and  pieces 
in  several  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  (See  Astronomy,  History  of;  and 
Micrometer.) 

ROERMONDE  (Fr.  Ruremonde),  a  strongly-fortified 
town  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Roer  with  the  Mass  or  Meuse,  28  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Maastricht-  It  has  broad,  regular  streets,  and  a  fine 
bridge  across  the  Roer,  leading  to  the  suburb  of  St  Jacob. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  in  the  Bysantine  style, 
episcopal  palace,  spacious  town-hall,  convent,  and  hospital. 
There  arc  here  a  college  and  several  schools-  Woollen 
cloth,  silk,  paper,  leather,  and  beer  are  manufactured,  and 
there  are  also  bleach-fields,  dye-works,  flour-mills,  &c. 
Pop.  (1850,)  7172. 

ROGATION-WEEK,  the  week  immediately  succeed- 
ing Whitsunday ;  so  called  from  the  three  feasts  therein, 
vi  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 
ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN.  See  Ho'veddt. 
ROGER  DE  WENDOVER,  who  was  a  mouk  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Albans,  and  who  died  prior  of  Belvoir  in  1237, 
led  bchintl  bini  a  Latin  chronicle  entitled  Flares  Historic 
arum  ("  The  Flowers  of  History").  It  is  a  history  of  the 
world  from  the  creation  to  1235,  and  is  usually  considered 
by  critics  as  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  which 
treats  of  all  events  before  a  d.  447,  is  taken  bodily  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  historians,  and  from  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  is  of  little  or  no  value.  The  second  part,  bring- 
ing the  narrative  down  to  about  1200,  is  copied  from  many 
of  the  best  of  preceding  chronicles,  and  is  worthy  of  being 
preserved  on  account  of  its  extracts  from  numerous  works 
which  are  now  lost.  The  last  part,  recording  the  events 
which  happened  within  the  author's  own  sight  or  hearing, 
is  precious  as  an  original  history  of  that  age.  The  Chro- 
nicle of  Roger  de  Wendover,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
part,  has  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Coxe,  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1941-42.  An  English  translation,  published 
in  1849  by  Dr  J.  A.  Giles,  forms  two  volumes  of  Bohn's 


"Antiquarian  Library."  _Matthew  of  Paris  incorporated, 
with  few  alterations,  the 
Chronicle. 


alterations,  the  Plotters  of  History  into  his  own 


ROGERS,  Sa>h  kl.  an  English  poet  of  refined  taste  and 
feeling,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  greatly  distin- 
guished in  London  society,  was  born  at  Newington  Green 
on  the  30th  of  July  1763.  He  was  descended  from  a  Wor- 
cestershire family,  his  grandfather  being  Thomas  Rogers, 
of  the  Hill,  near  Stourbridge.  His  father  settled  in  Lon- 
don as  a  banker,  and  was  head  of  the  firm  long  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  Rogers,  Olding,  &  Co.,  Clement's 
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the  English 
was  the 
Henry,  anil 
conliirraist  (tivines. 


I  side  the  poet  was  connected  with 
Hi*  mother,  Mary  lUdford, 
of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Philip 
-  Matthew  Henry— both  eminent  Non- 
The  poet'*  mother,  "a  very  handsome 
"  persuaded  his  father  to  with- 
draw  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  become  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Newington,  of  which  Dr 
Price  »as  the'  pastor.  Price,  though  described  by  his  ad- 
versary Burke,  as  "  a  man  much  connected  with  literary 
caballers  and  intriguing  philosophers,  with  political  theolo- 
gians and  theological  politicians,"  was  eloquent,  courteous, 
and  polished  in  his  manners;  and  to  this  dissenting  connec- 
tion the  (Met  «M  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  many  of 
the  eminent  Whig  |>nliiiciang  and  men  of  rank  whom  he 
was  afterwards  proud  to  number  among  his  friends.  In 
mature  lile  he  did  not  care  to  rank  with  the  dissenters  ; 
but  he  never  abjured  the  association,  and  the  last  note  in 
his  poem  of  Italy  tells  us  that  his  original  MS.  of  the 
poem  contained  these  lines:— 

"  What  though  his  ancestors,  early  or  1st*, 
Wars  not  ennobled  by  the  breath  of  kings; 
Tet  in  bis  veins  was  running  st  hit  birth 
The  blood  of  those  most  eminent  of  old 
Tor  wUdora,  virtue— tho»e  who  could  renounce 
The  things  of  this  world  for  their  conscience  sake, 
And  die  like  blesssd  martyrs."1 

Mr  Rogers  was  educated  at  the  Newington  Green 
academy,  then  taught  by  a  Dr  Burgh,  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature.  Onrof  his  school-fellows 
was  Mr  William  Maltby,  a  modest  and  retired  scholar,  who 
succeeded  Porson  as  librarian  to  the  London  Institution, 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
the  poet.  The  latter  was  fond  of  relating  that  one  day  he 
and  Maltby.  while  walking  up  Fleet  Street,  resolved  on 
visiting  Johnson  in  Bolt  Court,  and  introducing  themselves 
to  the  great  literary  dictator  ;  but  when  Rogers'  hand  was 
on  the  knocker  of  the  door  his  heart  failed  him,  and  the 
young  aspirants  withdrew.  Boswvll.  to  whom  many  years 
afterwards  Mr  Rogers  related  the  circumstance,  aaid  truly 
*  Why  did  you  not  go  buldly  in  ?  He  would  have  received 
you  with  all  kindness."  And  such,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  the  result.  Johnson  never  appeared  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  giving  advice  and  counselling'his  young 
and  diffident  admirers.  The  first  ambition  of  Rogers  was 
to  be  a  preacher — a  second  Dr  Price  ;  but  his  father  placed 
him  in  his  own  banking-house,  preparatory  to  his  being 
admitted  as  a  partner.  He  read  Gray  and  Goldsmith  as 
he  walked  to  and  from  the  bank  in  Cornhill;  yet  when  he 
ventured  on  authorship  his  first  appearance  was  in  prose. 
He  contributed  a  series  of  essays,  entitled  the  Scribbler,  to 
that  venerable  repository  of  fugitive  literature,  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  This  was  in  1781,  when  Rogers  was  in 
his  eighteenth  year.  The  essays  are  in  the  usual  formal 
didactic  style  of  that  period,  and  are  neatly  written.  In 
1 7t*6  he  published  his  Ode  to  Superstition,  with  some  other 
Poems, paying  down  a  cum  of  I. .30  to  the  publisher  to  secure 
him  from  loss  ;  and  the  precaution  was  not  unnceded.  as 
at  the  end  of  four  years  only  about  twenty  copies  of  the 


work  (Is.  6d.  each)  were  sold.  The  Monthly  Review,  how- 
ever, recognised  in  the  crude  imitations  of  Gray  and  Dry- 
den,  "  the  hand  of  an  able  rruwter,"  and  Rogers  confessed 
that  this  praise  was  the  first  stimulant  to  his  ambition.  In 
17>9  he  visited  Edinburgh  (travelling  on  horseback),  and 
was  introduced  to  Adam  Smith,  Blair,  Robertson,  and 
Henry  Mackenzie.  He  afterwards  regretted  that  he  had 
not  rode  on  to  Ellisland  to  visit  Bums,  but  some  of  his 
Edinburgh  friends,  he  said,  dit«uaded  him  from  the  journey. 
Part  of  1790-91  he  spent  in  Paris,  and  the  vear  following 
his  return  witnessed  his  advent  as  a  successful  poet.  His 
Pleasures  of  Memory  appeared  in  1792,  at  first  anony- 
mously, hut  the  author  becoming  known,  he  was  feted  and 
applauded.  "What  pleasure  I  felt,"  he  said,  "on  being 
told  that  Este  (Parson  Este)  had  said  of  me,  '  A  child  of 
Goldsmith,  Sir.'"  Este  was  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  an 
author,  and  a  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Post  and  World 
newspapers.  He  was  an  authority  in  fashionable  circles, 
and  his  favourable  award  must  have  appeared  fame.  In 
this  instance  Mr  Este  was  right.  The  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory belong  to  the  school  of  Goldsmith.  The  versification, 
the  pensive  vein  of  reflection,  the  concise,  select  imagery 
and  description,  show  that  the  poet  had  carefully  studied  the 
Traveller  and  Deserted  Village — sufwradding,  however,  a 
strain  of  subtle  and  refined  thought,  with  historic  and 
classic  allusions  which  peculiarly  mark  the  poetry  of  Rogers. 
"  His  elegance  is  really  wonderful,"  said  Byron  ;  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his  book."  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  there  are  several  feeble  lines  in  the 
poem,  with  a  few  half-formed  pictures,  and  passages  which 
recall  the  more  vigorous  and  fervent  inspiration  of  older 
masters.  In  1793  the  poet's  father  died — his  mother  he 
had  early  lost ;  and  he  withdrew  in  great  measure  from  the 
banking-house,  leaving  the  managementtoa  younger  brother. 
About  the  same  time  he  removed  from  Newington  Green 
to  apartments  in  the  Temple,  which  he  furnished  with  great 
elegance.  His  taste  in  all  matters  relating  to  social  life 
may  be  seen  from  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  printed  with  a 
few  other  poems  in  1798.  In  his  rooms  in  the  Temple  the 
poet  lived  till  about  the  year  1803,  when  he  removed  to  a 
house  in  St  James's  Place,  looking  into  the  Green  Park. 
This  house — the  celebrated  No.  22  St  James's  Place — he 
had  altered  and  nearly  rebuilt  according  to  his  own  taste, 
and  there  he  entertained  his  friends  of  every  class  and 
country  (Charles  James  Fox  was  his  first  dinner  guest), 
and  accumulated  those  treasures  of  art, — pictures,  books 
autographs,  gems,  vases,  and  antiques  of  all  descriptions,  rich 
and  rare,  which,  on  his  death,  were  dispersed  after  a  sale  of 
twenty-two  days,  producing  upwards  of  L.50,000.  Mere 
wealth  could  not  have  amassed  such  a  collection.  It  was 
the  result  of  taste  and  knowledge,  combined  with  the  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  money  at  the-  right  time,  and  constant 
vigilance  in  watching  the  proper  opportunity.  Some  of 
those  treasures  we  are  happy  to  add,  have,  by  the  libe- 
rality of  their  owner,  found  their  way  into  the  National 
Gallery  and  British  Museum.  The  poet  was  never  mar- 
ried. In  1812  Rogers  published  a  collection  of  his  poems 
including  in  the  volume  a  new  piece,  The  Voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus, professing  to  be  translated  from  the  original  in  the 


Rogers. 


*  The  poet's  nephew,  Mr  8emuel  ftharpe  (author  of  the  History  of  Eyypt,  Ac),  has  illustrated  this  pert  of  the  poet's  history  with  some 
eheracterUtic  anecdotes.  When  walking  one  day  through  Hanover  Square  with  Mr  LuUrell,  the  witty  conversationist,  and  author  of 
Leturt  to  Julia,  and  coming  down  upon  cU  George's  Church,  Kogers  remarkrd  on  the  inconvenience  «f  being  thruitosT  the  pavement 
and  nude  to  cross  the  itrect  by  the  projecting  portico.  "  Ah."  esclaimrd  )>uttrell,  "  thet  comes  of  your  dissenting  principles."  On 
enoiher  occasion,  when  Wordsworth  and  Rogers  were  walking  through  York  Minster,  the  latter  descanted  on  the  fitness  of  the  great  pile 
to  awaken  religious  feelings  In  the  mind,  when  Wordsworth  stoutly  and  rather  rudely  denied  that  his  companion  could  admire  it  equally 

When  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  0111  was  before  the  House  of  Commons  Mr  Sharpe 


with  himself,  because  of  his  Presbyterian  education 

called  upon  Mr  !  now  Lord)  Macaulay  to  ask  him  to  present  a  petition  signed  by  the  descends 
Kogers  signed  it  t"  asked  Macaulay,  thus  marking  his  knowled| 


of  Philip  Henry. 


_  jg  his  knowledge  of  family  history,  and  of  the  fact  of  Mr  Kogers  being  a  desce 
the  ejected  Nonconformist  divine.    Rogers'  connection  with  the  Presbyterians  was  something  like  th.t  of  Pope  with  the  Koman  C 

;  and  until  within  a  fortnight  of  bis  death  It  always  afforded  him  pleasure  to 


Has  my  friend 
descendant  of 


But  he  never  forgot  hi.  early  minuter,  Dr  Price  ;  and  until  within  a"  fortnight 
favourite  ser.ant  or  librarian,  Edmund  Payne,  read  one  of  Price's  sermons. 
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Castilian  language.  Thin  poem  is  a  series  of  fragmentary 
J  sketches,  with  supernatural  machinery,  neither  very  appro- 
priate nor  well  executed,  but  containing  some  imagery  and 
couplets  of  great  picturesqueness  and  beauty.  Mr  Ward 
(afterward*  I,ord  Dudley)  reviewed  the  volume  in  (he 
Quarterly  Review,  March  1813,  in  a  style  of  studied  yet 
veiled  depreciation,  which  provoked  the  poet  to  retaliate  in 
that  inimitable  epigram — 

"  Ward  ba*  no  heart  they  my,  but  I  deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  bis  speeches  by  it." 
The  little  tale  of  Jacqueline,  published  in  conjunction 
with  Byron's  Lara,  in  1814,  was  Rogers's  next  work ;  and 
he  made  no  other  public  appearance  until  1819,  when  hi* 
poem  of  Human  Life  was  published.  This  is  the  most 
truly  poetical  of  all  his  works — as  highly  finished  as  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  but  with  deeper  feeling  and  pro- 
founder  philosophy.  His  pictures  of  the  different  epochs 
or  phases  of  life, — tlic  noble  aspirations  of  youth — the 
struggles  of  patriotism — the  various  passions,  hopes  and 
fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  that  chequer  existence,  until  the  last 
scene,  when  "  earth  recedes  and  heaven  itself  appears," — 
are  touched  with  a  moral  beauty,  pathos,  and  refinement  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  that  none  of  his  contemporaries 
have  equalled.  That  the  |>oem  is  not  more  popular  arises 
from  its  delicacy  and  excessive  refinement.  It  wants  the 
energy  of  strong  passion  and  the  interest  of  a  narrative 
or  consecutive  scries  of  incidents;  but,  as  has  been  said  of 
the  kindred  poetry  of  Gray,  "  when  we  give  its  beauties 
re-perusal  and  attention,  they  kindle  anil  multiply  to  the 
view."  There  is  greater  variety  in  his  next  work  Italy, 
but  le*s  genuine  poetry.  The  first  part  of  Italy  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1822,  and  other  parts  followed  at 
intervals  ;  the  whole  work,  he  said,  not  being  completed  in 
less  than  sixteen  years.  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  occu- 
pied him  fur  nine  years,  and  Human  Life  nearly  the  same 
spice  of  time,  tic  used  to  say,  "  The  lime  when  I  con- 
sider that  I  wrote  with  the  least  difficulty  was  about  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Fox.  Then  I  felt  myself  equal  to 
any  tiling,  and  it  was  then  I  wrote  such  lines  as  these  :— 
The  cloud,  that  rise  to  quench  the  orb  of  d»y 
deflect  it*  splendour,  snd  dissolve  away. 
I  ncveT  wrote  belter."  Yet  this  image  is  directly  borrowed 
from  Pope  (Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  466-173).  and  much 
finer  line*,  original  and  drawn  from  nature,  will  be  found 
both  in  Memory  and  in  Human  Life.  The  blank  verse  of 
Italy  is  easy  and  unconstrained,  at  times  sliding  into  the 
wd  conversation,  and  some  charm- 


ordinary  language  of  eood 

ing  episodes  and  anecdotes  arc  introduced  along  with  those 
descriptions  that  specially  interest  the  classic  student  and 


virtuoso.  The  poem  might  appropriately  be  bound  up 
with  Forsyth's  Remarks  on  the  Arts  and  Antiquities  of 
Italy,  the  two  works  forming  a  storehouse  of  fine  thoughts 
and  observations  and  well-digested  knowledge,  symmetrized 
and  adjusted  by  consummate  taste.  The  prose' of  Rogers' 
notes  U  as  exquisite  as  his  verse,  and  was  written  with  equal 
care  and  fastidiousness.  He  wrote  slowly  and  corrected  ela- 
borately, from  a  desire,  he  said,  to  make  his  compositions 
so  staph  that  a  child  might  understand  them.  There  are 
instances  in  which  he  wrote  his  lines  over  thirty  and  I 
forty  different  way*  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  big 


"My  best  lines,"  he  would  remark,  "are  monosyllabic: 
small  bricks  make  the  stoutest  walls."  In  quoting  from 
other  authors,  in  notes  to  his  poems,  lie  took  the  same 
liberty  of  rejection  and  condensation  ;  passages  from  Mrs 
Inchbald,  and  even  from  Burke,  having  been  subjected  to 
this  process,  and  not  always  to  their  advantage.  An  author 
of  greater  power  and  more  robust  intellect,  animated  by 
the  fire  of  genius  would  of  course  have  discarded  such 
rules  and  restraints,  and  thing  himself  boldly  into  his  sub- 
ject, but  wiili  Rogers,  as  with  Akcnside,  taste  was  the  pre- 
dominating faculty,  and  in  both  it  was  united  to  the  per- 
ception and  enjoyment,  though  without  enthusiasm,  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature.  "  True  taste," 
he  says,  "is  an  excellent  economist.  She  confines  her 
choice  to  few  objects,  and  delights  in  producing  great  effects 
by  small  means ;  whilst  false  taste  is  for  ever  sighing  after 
the  new  and  the  rare ;  and  reminds  us,  in  her  works,  of 
the  scholar  of  Apelles,  who,  not  being  able  to  paint  his 
Helen  beautiful,  determined  to  make  her  fine."  Byron 
considered  that  Rogers'  highly-cultivated  taste  and  his 
sensibility  must  have  often  rendered  him  discontented  and 
miserable.  He  notices,  in  his  diary,  his  friend's  silence, 
his  severity,  the  perfect  arrangements  of  his  house ;  not  • 
gem,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown  aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  hi* 
sofa,  or  tabic,  that  did  not  bespeak  an  almost  fastidious 
elegance  in  the  possessor.  "  But  this  very  delicacy,"  adds 
the  noble  poet,  "  must  be  the  misery  of  his  existence.  Oh, 
the  jarring*  his  disposition  must  have  encountered  through 
life !"  Now  Rogers  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and 
composition,  in  the  society  of  the  witty,  the  beautiful,  the 
accomplished,  and  the  learned  ;  he  was  rich  and  benevo- 
lent, and  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  and  attractions  he 
most  prized.  Such  a  man  so  occupied  and  in  such  "blessed 
conditions''  of  fortune  and  fame,  joined  to  a  philosophical 
and  somewhat  epicurean  frame  of  mind,  could  not  be  long 
or  frequently  unhappy.  We  would  rather  nay  that  he  en- 
joyed as  many  hours  and  days  of  solid  happiness  and  com- 
fort as  are  allotted  to  mankind,  and  infinitely  more  than 
most  of  his  gifted  contemporaries  (Wordsworth  excepted) 
could  ever  realize.  His  sources  of  enjoyment  were  more 
various,  and  his  capacity  to  appreciate  them  higher  than 
those  of  most  men  ;  and  from  some  of  the  worst  ills  ol  life- 
its  sordid  care*  and  anxieties — he  was  wholly  exempt. 
Late  in  his  prosperous  career  a  cloud  seemed  to  come 
over  his  fortune.-.  His  banking-house  was  robbed  of  a 
large  sum,  and  the  loss  was  likely  to  be  disastrous.  The 
greater  part  of  the  stolen  money  was,  however,  recovered  ; 
and  the  generosity  with  which  his  friends  came  forward 
with  offers  of  assistance — "one  nobleman  placing  L.10,000, 
a  second  L.30,000,  and  a  third  (a  merchant  prince) 
L.100,000  at  his  disposal1—  must  have  afforded  him  the 
most  exquisite  gratification.  The  severity  which  Byron 
charges  against  his  old  friend  was  not  imaginary.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  like  Byron  himself,  "libel  his  friends  ail 
round,"  but  he  often  gave  them  cause  for  uneasiness  and 
alarm  by  his  habit  of  fault-finding  and  saying  hitler  thing* 
couched  in  calm  and  measured  language.  His  caustic  ob- 
servations and  quiet,  stinging  sarcasm  were  feared — his 
pointed  sayings  were  repeated— and  he  was  thus  formi- 
dable as  well  as  popular  in  society.*    Such  | 
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1  Edinburgh  Bstitw,  July  1856.  The  essay  on  Roger*  la  the  Rnitw  i*  by  Mr  Heyward,  Q.C.,  and  has  aince  been  included  la  two 
volume*  of  Kssay*  published  by  it*  Accomplished  author. 

■  In  Stafford  Hou*e  i*  a  Urge  pain  tine  by  M  urillo  of  "  Abraham  entertaining  the  Angels."  The  angelic  personage*  of  the  great  nrti.it 


very  heavenly  in  their  aspect  or  appearance  ;  and  lioge 


picture,  said,  "  i  do  not  wonder  at  Abraham 


entertaining  lb*  angels  unaware*."  Thin  may  give  some  Idea  of  hi*  studied  (arcaatic  brevity  of  criticism  ;  but  in  such  thing*  the  moaner 
of  the  saying  1*  nearly  a*  important  a*  the  matter.  Some  of  Rogers'  null  will  be  found  in  Moore'*  Journal*.  The  following,  (till  better, 
are  from  Mr  Hayward'*  sway : — When  be  WOI  speaking  of  some  one'*  marriage  in  hi*  uaual  tone,  he  was  reminded  that  the  friend*  of 
the  bridegroom  were  very  much  pleased  at  it  J  Itoger*  replied,  ••  He  U  a  fortunate  man,  then,  for  hi*  friends  are  pleaaed  and  hi*  eneini** 
delighted."  When  a  lata  member  for  a  western  county  sod  hi*  wife  were  (topped  by  banditti  in  Italy,  Roger*  u**d  to  lay,  "  The  ban- 
ditti wanted  to  carry  off  P  into  the  mountain* ;  but  v.e  flung  her  arm*  round  hi*  neck,  and  rather  than  take  her  with  them,  they 

let  him  go."    Rogers  waa  unceasingly  at  war  with  the  late  Ladv  O.    One  day  at  dinner  she  called  across  the  table,  "  Now,  Mr  1~ 
t  so  sar*  you  are  talkinr  shout  ma."    "  Lady  D,"  we.-  the  retort,  "  1  oaa*  my  Ufa  In  defending  you." 
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were  common  among  the  wit*  of  his  youth,  or  had  dc- 
'  scended  from  the  days  of  Chesterfield  and  Selwyn ;  and 
though  in  Rogers'  case  there  were  undoubtedly  flaws  of 
temper  as  well  a*  the  desire  to  shine  ami  win  his  way  by 
severity,  hi*  habitual  politeness  and  active  benevolence 
operated  as  powerful  checks  on  the  unamiable  propensity. 
Of  his  income  of  I.. 4000  or  L.5000  a  year,  at  least  I -.1500 
(according  to  Thomas  Campbell),  were  spent  in  relieving 
distress,  or  helping  onwards  modest  merit  and  struggling 
talent.  He  cheered  the  death-bed  of  Sheridan  by  his 
generosity  ;  and  in  all  emergencies  his  literary  friends,  in- 
cluding Moore  and  Campbell,  found  him  a  frank  and 
liberal  assistant.  Instances  of  litis  kind  arc  recorded  in 
various  memoirs  and  diaries,  but  as  the  poet's  friend  Mr 
Dyce  has  said,  "  Of  his  many  acts  of  kindness  ami  charity 
to  the  wholly  obscure  there  is  no  memorial— at  least  on 
earth."  We  may  therefore  set  the  life-long  kind  actions 
against  the  occasional  bitter  words,  and  in  their  light  and 
warmth  the  temporary  blot  will  soon  vanish.  Whatever 
were  Rogers'  defects  or  infirmities,  he  made  no  effort  lo 
conceal  them.  No  man  ever  lived  more  in  society  or  was 
more  communicative  in  conversation.  His  breakfast  and 
dinner  parties  were  famous  ;  he  held  literary  levees  almost 
daily ;  and  his  classic  mansion  was  thrown  open  not  only 
to  friend*,  but  to  strangers,  who  eagerly  sought  introduc- 
tion to  tl:e  patriarch  poet  and  patron  of  literature  and  art. 
Anecdote  and  criticism  were  the  favourite  topics  of  the 
host.  He  loved  to  read  and  expatiate  on  choice  passages 
in  old  authors,  or  characteristic  feature*  in  the  productions 
of  great  artists ;  and  though  latterly  he  expected  the  de- 
ference of  being  allowed  to  dictate  or  introduce  the  topic 
of  conversation,  all  were  invited  to  mingle  in  it.  Mr  Hay- 
ward  has  feliatously  sketched  the  interior  of  this  Tusculum 
of  St  James's  Place : — 

"  There,  surrounded  by  the  choicest  treasures  of  art,  and 
in  a  light  reflected  from  Guides  and  Titian*,  have  sat  and 
mingled  in  familiar  converse  the  most  eminent  poets, 
actors,  artists,  critics,  travellers,  historians,  warriors,  orators, 
and  statesmen  of  two  generations.  Under  that  roof  cele- 
brities of  all  sorts,  matured  or  budding,  and  however  con- 
trasted in  genius  or  pursuits,  met  as  on  the  table-land 
where  (according  to  D'Alembert)  Archimedes  and  Homer 
may  stand  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality.  The  man  of 
mind  was  introduced  to  the  man  of  action,  and  modest 
merit,  which  had  yet  its  laurels  to  win,  was  first  brought 
acquainted  with  the  natron  who  was  to  push  its  fortunes,  or 
with  the  hero  whose  name  sounded  like  a  trumpet-note.  It 
was  in  that  dining-room  that  Erskine  told  the  story  of  his 
first  brief,  and  Grattan  that  of  his  last  duel ;  that  the  '  Iron 
Duke*  described  Waterloo  as  a  '  battle  of  giants ; '  that 
Chantrey,  placing  his  hand  on  a  malwgany  pedestal,  said, 
'  Mr  Rogers,  do  you  recollect  a  workman  at  five  shillings  a 
day  who  rame  in  at  that  door  to  receive  your  orders  for 
this  work  ?  I  was  that  workman.'  It  was  there,  too,  that 
Byron's  intimacy  with  Moore  commenced  over  the  famous 
mess  of  potatoes  and  vinegar ;  that  Madame  cie  Stacl,  after 
a  triumphant  argument  with  Mackintosh,  was  (as  recorded 
by  Byron)  "  well  ironed  by  Sheridan  -,"  that  Sydney  Smith, 
at  dinner  with  Walter  Scott,  Campbell,  Moore,  Words- 
worth, and  Washington  Irving,  declared  that  he  and  Irving, 
if  tlie  onlv  prose  writers,  were  not  the  only  prose rs  in  the 
company.  It  was  through  that  window,  opening  to  the 
floor,  and  leading  through  the  garden  to  the  park,  that  the 
host  started  with  Sheridan's  gifted  grand-daughter  (Mrs 
Norton)  on  'The  Winter's  Walk,'  which  she  lias  fo 
gracefully  and  feelingly  commemorated-  It  was  in  the  li- 
brary above  (hat  Wordsworth,  holding  up  the  original  con- 
tract for  the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost  (1300  copies  for 
L.5),  proved  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction  that  solid  tame 
was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  popularity ;  whilst  Coleridge,  with 
his  finger  upon  the  parchment  deed  by  which  Drydcn 
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which  would  have  accrued  to  literature  if '  glo-  » 
nous  John '  had  selected  the  Iliad  and  left  Virgil  to  Pope." 

These  ever-shifting  and  brilliant  scenes  have  now  "  gone 
glittering  through  the  dream  of  things  tltat  were :"  and  of 
all  the  actors,  one  only,  the  fair  poetess,  remains.  But  in 
thus  dispensing  his  refined  and  lettered  hospitality,  in 


assembling  parties  who  might  otherwise  have  never 
in  healing  difference*,  and  bringing  forward  talent  strug- 
gling into  notice.  Mr  Rogers  performed  one  of  the  noblest 
duties  of  a  citizen,  worthy,  for  the  sake  of  example,  of  im- 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  Boswell 
at  these  gatherings.  The  host  himself  took 
notes  of  the  opinion*  and  remarks  of  some  of  the 
illustrious  of  hi*  friend*  ;  and  his  recollections  of  Fox, 
Grattan,  Porson,  Home  Tooke,  Erskine,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  have  been  published  by  his  nephew,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Sharpe;  but  the  collection  is  small,  desultory,  and 
imperfect, — •  not  unpleasant  table-book,  but  a  feeble  illus- 
tration of  the  intellectual  powers  or  moral  qualities  of  die 
great  men  commemorated. 

The  illustrated  editions  of  his  Italy  and  Poems  formed 
Mr  Rogers'  last  public  work.  He  called  in  the  genius  of 
Turner  and  Stothard,  and  the  talent  of  the  best  engravers, 
expending  on  the  two  volumes,  besides  his  own  ceaseless 
care  and  taste,  a  sum  of  about  I..  15,000;  but  the  under- 
taking proved  remunerative,  and  the  books  are  still  unsur- 
passed among  our  illustrated  publications.  In  1850.  on  the 
death  of  Wordsworth,  the  post  of  laureate  was  offered  to 
Rogers,  and  pressed  on  hi*  acceptance  by  Prince  Albert ; 
but  he  was  then  eighty-seven,  fit  only  for  the  Court  of 
Death,  though  happily  not  surrounded  by  any  of  "  the 
gloomy  attendants  of  his  reign."  He  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, and  it  was  worthily  bestowed  on  Mr  Tennyson.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards,  in  June  t  H50.  the  aged  poet  met  with 
an  accident,  a  fall  in  the  street,  which  ever  afterwards  con- 
fined him  to  his  chair.  As  he  had  all  hi*  lite  been  a  great 
walker,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  amount  ol  exercise  he 
could  accomplish  in  one  day, — visiting  distant  friends, 
dining  out,  or  receiving  company,  attending  the  opera,  and 
finishing  off  at  a  ball, — the  want  of  locomotion  was  a  sad 
privation.  But  books,  friends,  and  pictures  were  still  left : 
he  could  take  his  daily  drive,  or  he  could  be  wheeled  out 
to  the  garden  or  park  to  witness  the  sunsets  which  he  so 
much  admired;  and  the  orb  of  day  never  declined  more 
gently,  or  shaded  more  imperceptibly  into  final  obscuration, 
than  this  Nestor  of  poet*  journeyed  downwards  to  the  grave. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  December  1855,  being  then  in  his 
ninety-third  year,  and  was  buried  at  Hornsey.    (tt.c — s.) 

ROHAN,  Henri,  Due  de,  peer  of  France,  and  prince 
of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein,  in  Brittany,  in 
1579.  Henri  l\\  under  whose  eye  he  gave  distinguished 
proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Amiens,  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  loved  him  with  as  much  affection  as 
if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  After  the  death  of  Henry, 
he  became  chief  of  the  Calvinists  in  France ;  and  was 
equally  formidable  for  his  genius  as  for  his  sword.  In  de- 
fence of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  party,  he  main- 
tained three  wars  against  Louis  XIII.  The  first,  which  ter- 
minated to  the  advantage  of  the  Protestants,  broke  out  when 
that  prince  wished  to  establish  the  Romish  religion  in 
Beam ;  the  second,  because  of  the  siege  which  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu  ordered  to  be  laid  to  Rochelle ;  and  the  third, 
when  that  place  was  besieged  a  second  time.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  war  are  sufficiently  known:  Rochelle  sur- 
rendered, and  the  Dtic  de  Rohan,  perceiving  that,  after 
the  taking  of  this  place,  the  majority  of  his  party  were  en- 
deavouring to  make  up  matters  with  the  court,  succeeded 
in  procuring  for  them  a  general  peace  in  1629,  upon  very 
honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  There  is  an  anecdote 
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Rohanlt  garet  of  Bcthune,  daughter  of  the  famous  Sully.  While 
—  —  die  Due  de  Rohan  was  at  Venice,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  him  from  the  Porte,  that  for  200,000  crowns,  and  an 
annual  tribute  of  60,000  livres,  the  grand  seignior  would 
give  him  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  fully  invest  him  with 
the  dignity  and  prerogative  of  king.  The  duke  was 
warmly  inclined  to  comply  with  this  proposal,  and  to  settle 
in  the  island  the  Protestant  families  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. He  negotiated  this  business  at  the  Porte  by  means 
of  the  intervention  of  the  (wuriarch  Cyril,  with  whom  he 
had  much  correspondence ;  but  different  circumstances, 
anil  in  particular  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  contributed  to 
break  off  the  treaty.  The  republic  of  Venice  chose  Rohan 
for  their  comuiander-in-chief  against  the  imperialists;  but 
Louis  XIII.  took  him  from  the  Venetians,  and  sent  him  am- 
bassador into  Switzerland  and  into  the  Orisons.  Ho  wished 
to  milt  these  people  in  reducing  La  Valtelinc  to  obedience, 
the  revolt  of  winch  the  Spaniards  and  imperialists  encour- 
aged. Rohan  being  declared  general  of  the  Orisons,  after 
many  victories,  drov  e  the  German  and  Spanish  troops  entirely 
from  La  Valteline  in  1633.  He  again  defeated  the  Spaniards 
in  1636,  at  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  France,  not 
thinking  it  proper  to  withdraw  her  troops,  the  Orisons  rose 
up  in  arms ;  and  the  Due  de  Rohan,  not  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  court,  entered  into  a  spcciul  treaty  with  them 
on  the  28th  of  March  1637.  This  hero,  fearing  the  resent- 
ment of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  retired  to  Geneva,  with  a 
view  of  joining  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Saxe-  Weimar,  who 
wished  him  to  undertake  the  command  of  his  army,  then 
ready  to  engage  the  imperialists  near  Rhinfeldt.  Although 
he  declined  this  honour,  yet  he  took  the  command  of  the 
regiment  of  Nassau,  with  which  he  threw  the  enemy  into 
contusion  ;  but  was  himself  wounded,  28th  February 
1633,  and  died  the  13th  of  April  following,  at  the  age  of 
lifty-ninc.  He  wrote  several  interesting  performances : — 
Les  lntlrets  det  Princes,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1666,  in 
12mo.  Le  parfait  ('apitaine,  or  an  abridgment  of  the 
wars  from  Ciesar's  (Commentaries,  in  12mo.  Traite  de 
la  Corruption  de  la  JUilice  Aneienne ;  Traiti  de  Gou- 
vernemenl  dts  13  Cantons;  also  Mimoires.  They  con- 
tain the  history  of  France  from  1610  to  1629.  liecueil  de 
qwlques  Discours  Poliliques  sur  les  Affaires  d'litat,  from 
1612  to  1629,  8vo,  Paris,  1644,  H>!>3,  1755;  with  Mi- 
moires  et  Lettres  de  Henri,  Due  de  Rohan,  sur  la  Guerre 
de  la  l  alteline,  3  vols.  12mo,  Geneva,  1757.  This  was  the 
first  edition  which  appeared  of  these  curious  memoirs:  we 
owe  it  to  the  great  attention  and  diligence  of  Huron  de  Zur- 
lauben,  who  published  them  from  different  authentic  manu- 
scripts, with  a  highly  interesting  Life  of  the  noble  author. 

ROHAULT,  Jacqi'Kh,  one  of  the  first  and  most  zeal- 
ous propagators  of  the  Carte»ian  philosophy  in  France,  was 
born  at  Amiens  in  1620.  He  was  early  conveyed  to  Paris, 
where  he  showed  a  decided  predilection  for  philosophical 
pursuits.  So  high  did  he  rank  in  the  esteem  of  his  masters 
that  Clerselier  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He 
continued  to  teach  in  Paris  with  rjrc.it  reputation  tor  ten  or 
twelve  years.  In  1771  he  published  a  Trait'  <lu  Physique, 
which  enjoyed  an  immense  reputation  both  in  and  out  of 
France.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  corrected  the  Cartesian  predilections  of  the  author  by 
the  more  sound  investigations  of  Newton.  Rohault  was 
likewise  the  anthnr  of  a  small  hook,  Ilntretiens  de  Philo- 
sophie,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  meet  the  objections  of 
all  parties  to  the  writings  of  his  master  Descartes.  He 
died  in  1672,  and  was  buried  at  Sainte-Genevieve,  beside 
him  in  whose  interest  he  had  spent  hi*  life.  (See  Clerse- 
licr's  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Lettres  de  Des- 
cartes; and  the  (L'urres  Patfltumes  of  Roliault,  4to,  Pbris, 
1682.  The  reader  may  likewise  consult  Damirun's  His- 
toire  de  la  Philosophic  du  17  Slide  ;  and  the  Dictionnair>- 
drs  Sciences  Philosophiques.) 
vol.  Xtx. 


ROHILCUND,  a  name  given  to  a  tract  of  country  in  Itohilcond 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  lying  between  N.  Lat.  D 
27.  15.  and  29.  51.,  E.  Long.  73.  3.  and  80.  30. ;  bounded  R01""1 
on  the  N.  by  British  Gurwhal  and  Kumoon,  E.  by  Oude,  V""V^"' 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Ganges,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Doab.  It  comprises  the  British  districts  of  Bijnour,  Mora- 
dabad,  Pilleebheet,  Bareilly,  Budaoon,  and  Shajehanpoor, 
with  the  native  jaghire  of  Ratnpoor.  Area  12,428;  pop. 
5,217,507,  of  whom  4,036.166  are  Hindus.  The  country 
i*  fertile,  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  and  has  a  very  good 
climate.  The  soil  is  watered  with  much  care  by  artificial 
means,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  corn,  sugar,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  also  extensive  saul  forests,  and  this  tim- 
ber forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  exportation.  The 
country  derives  its  name  from  its  former  rulers,  the  Ro- 
hillas,  an  Afghan  people  who  invaded  India,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  N.W.  of  Oude  about  1747.  Vain  efforts 
were  made  by  several  nabobs  of  Oude  to  subdue  this  mili- 
tary colony,  which,  though  disunited  except  for  defence, 
could  bring  80,000  men  into  the  field.  But  their  most 
formidable  enemies  were  the  Mahruttas ;  and,  as  these  were 
equally  hostile  to  Oude,  an  alliance  was  made  in  1773  be- 
tween the  Rnhillas,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  British,  by 
means  of  which  the  Mahratta  forces  were  repulsed.  There- 
upon the  nabob,  by  his  exorbitant  demands,  made  a  pretext 
for  subduing  Rohilcund  ;  an  enterprise  which,  to  trie  dis- 
grace of  the  British  name,  was  made  successful  by  a  body 
of  troops  lent  by  Warren  Hastings.  The  country  was  ra- 
vaged and  plundered  by  the  cruel  and  cowardly  followers 
of  the  nabob,  and  the  Rnhillas  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
exterminated  or  expelled.  Rohilcund  was  afterwards  ceded 
to  the  British  in  1801. 

ROLAND,  Manon  Jeanne  PiiuroN,  the  great 
heroine  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  the  only  surviving 
child  of  Phlipon,  an  engraver,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1754.  In  her  quiet  home  on  the  Quai  des  •  -lev res,  and 
amid  the  routine  of  humble  household  duties,  the  young 
girl  began  to  develop  her  earnest  nature.  The  budding 
beauty  of  her  person  was  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  serene 
and  noble  spirit  that  was  moving  within.  She  sought  after 
truth  with  all  the  devoted  affection  of  a  lover.  Through 
history,  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences  her  vigor- 
ous mind  wandered,  fixing  upon  whatever  gratified  her 
pure  and  elevated  tastes.  Especially  did  her  attention  love 
to  rest  upon  the  ancient  ages  as  portrayed  in  Plutarch's 
Lives.  Dwelling  in  spirit  in  those  great  times,  her  con- 
duct became  imbued  with  the  severe  magnanimity  of  an 
old  Greek  or  Roman.  She  abjured  everything  but  what 
was  true  and  uprightly  noble.  The  rites  of  the  priests 
seemed  hollow  mockeries,  and  she  abandoned  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  gilded  vices  of  the  aristocracy  roused 
her  indignation  ;  ana  she  turned  a  confirmed  republican. 
Nor  did  she  act  less  consistently  when,  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  she  began  to  be  assailed  by  offers  of  marriage.  The 
crowd  of  volatile  suitors  who  were  attracted  by  her  charms 
did  not  excite  her  vanity.  She  rejected  the  whole  tribe, 
one  after  another,  with  unhesitating  candour.  In  vain  did 
her  father  remonstrate  with  her.  "  It  is  not  a  position," 
she  said,  "  but  a  mind  that  I  want."  The  only  person 
that  was  able  to  affect  her  well-disciplined  heart  was  Jean 
Marie  Roland  de  la  Plati£re,  inspector  of  manufactures  at 
Amiens,  a  grave,  middle-aged  philosopher,  weather-beaten 
and  thought-worn,  coldly  virtuous  as  a  Spartan,  and  sternly 
patriotic  as  a  Cato.  She  therefore  gave  him  her  hand 
about  her  twenty-fifth  year,  and  thenceforth  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  his  stern  will. 

Madame  Roland  was  in  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  1792, 
occupying  a  prominent  place  among  the  revolutionists. 
Her  husband  had  been  deputed  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly by  the  city  of  Lyons.  His  honest  patriotism  had 
raised  him  to  a  high  place  among  the  reformers  ;  and  when 
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Uolle.  a  Girondist  cabinet  had  la-en  forced  upon  the  royal  choice, 
^— V— '  he  had  been  nppointcd  minister  of  the  Interior.  Accord- 
ingly she  was  now  living  in  the  official  saloon,  and  giving 
ministerial  dinner*  twice  a  week.  On  these  occasions  she 
was  wont  to  exercise  all  the  spontaneous  power  of  a  queen. 
No  sooner  had  her  guests  entered  than  they  felt  the  capti- 
vating effect  of  her  mature  beauty  and  flashing  genius.  As 
they  sat  at  table  they  could  not  help  being  inspired  with 
her  noble  enthusiasm  and  wise  political  views.  When 
the  cloth  had  been  removed  they  were  still  sensible  of  her 
influence,  although  she  sat  silently  apart  at  her  work-table  ; 
and  they  were  ready  lo  moderate  their  hot  discussions 
whenever  she  prudently  interposed.  In  fact,  she  was  the 
very  soul  of  the  Girondist  party. 

The  spirit  of  Madame  Roland  appeared  in  all  its  serene 
greatness  when,  on  the  fall  of  her  faction,  she  was  cast  into 
prison  by  the  triumphant  Jacobins.  The  remorseless  gripe 
of  her  enemies,  the  axe  ready  nt  any  moment  to  fall  upon 
her  head,  and  the  unknown  gulf  on  the  other  side  of  death, 
did  not  daunt  her  soul.  I  It  r  mind,  like  that  of  a  brave 
pagan,  dwelt  upon  the  grand  vision  of  human  magnani- 
mity. She  lived  over  again,  and  recorded,  in  a  series  of 
Mi'moires,  her  previous  lite  of  self-sacrifice  anil  patriotism. 
She  also  summuned  up  from  the  pages  of  her  favourite 
Plutarch  the  great  deeds  and  death-scenes  of  the  past.  It 
is  true  that  the  thought  of  her  little  girl,  left  so  early  with- 
out a  mother's  care,  of  her  infirm  husband  fleeing  before  his 
blood-thirsty  enemies,  and  of  herself  doomed  to  a  prema- 
ture and  unjust  end,  sometimes  proved  too  strong  for  her 
womanly  heart,  and  made  her  burst  into  tears.  Yet  at 
other  times,  looking  through  the  grating  of  her  window,  she 
addressed  the  prisoners  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Concier- 
gcric,  and,  like  a  very  angel  of  liberty,  spoke  with  an  elo- 
quence so  refuted  and  musical  that  the  poor  doomed 
victims  of  the  Revolution  stood  charmed  on  the  spot  for 
hours  together,  atid  then  went  away  to  their  cells  shouting 
"  Vine  la  Republique." 

On  the  8th  November  1 793,  the  last  day  of  her  life,  the 
demeanour  of  the  brave  Roland  was  more  heroically  sub- 
dued than  ever.  After  hearing  herself  sentenced  to  be 
guillotined,  she  thanked  her  judges  that  they  had  sent  her 
to  share  the  same  fate  as  those  brave  men  whom  they  had 
recently  murdered.  She  then  ran  down  stairs  from  the 
judgment-hall  to  her  cell  as  if  making  haste  to  be  gone. 
The  preparation  was  soon  over ;  and  she  appeared  in  the 
<ondcmned  cart  calm  and  beautiful,  a  perfect  statue  of 
innocence,  clad  in  white,  and  with  her  raven  hair  flowing 
down  in  thick  ringlets  to  her  girdle.  As  the  vehicle 
rumbled  onwards  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  she  stooped 
down  amid  the  insults  of  the  mob  to  cheer  her  fellow-vic- 
tim, an  old  man,  who  was  crying  like  a  child.  Nor  did  her 
self-possession  fail  when  bin-  arrived  tit  front  of  the  piillo- 
tinc.  She  asked  for  a  pen  to  write  down  "  the  strange 
thoughts  that  were  arising  within  her."  Then  mounting 
the  scaffold,  she  turned  lf>  the  statue  of  Liberty  which 
stood  close  by,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name."  These  were  her  last  words,  and 
in  a  few  moments  afterwards  her  head  fell  into  the  basket. 

Several  days  after  the  death  of  Madame  Holand,  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband  was  found  in  an  avenue  near 
Kauen,  pierced  through  the  heart  with  a  long  stiletto.  On 
a  scrap  of  paper  beside  it  were  these  words  : — "  After  my 
wife's  murder,  I  would  not  remain  any  longer  in  a  world  so 
stained  with  crimes."  (See  Jfcmoire*  de  Madame  Holand, 
2  vols..  Paris.  IH2I  ;  Lamartine's  Girondists;  and  Car- 
lyle's  French  Ilmtlution.) 

ROLLE,  Miciii-x,  a  French  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Amhert  in  Auvergne  in  16.52.  Although  obliged  at  an 
early  age  to  become  an  attorney's  clerk,  all  the  young 
man's  tastes  were  soon  concentrated  upon  mathematics. 
His  work,  in  course  of  time,  grew  intolerable  to  him.  He 
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gave  it  up  in  1675,  and  went  to  Paris  to  seek  for  a  better  RoW 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  master-passion.    Supporting  D 
himself  by  teaching  writing,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  mo- 
ments  to  algebra.    So  ardently,  in  fact,  did  he  labour,  that  s"""v"~' 
his  dexterity  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  minister  Col- 
bert, and  gained  for  him  a  pension.    Rolle  now  entered 
U|x>n  a  career  of  distinction.    The  recently-instituted  Aca- 

Fresh  reputation  was  gained  bv  his  Treatise  on  Algebra  in 
1690.  and  bv  his  Method  of  resolving  Indeterminate  Ques- 
tions in  Algebra  in  1699.  At  length,  in  1701,  became 
very  prominently  before  the  learned  public  as  a  pertinacious 
objector  to  the  newly-discovered  Differential  Calculus. 
Boldly  asserting  the  fallacy  of  that  process,  he  attempted 
to  show  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  certain  cases.  In 
vain  did  Varignon  and  others  prove  to  him  that  the  error 
lay  in  his  misapplication  of  the  principles  in  question.  For 
several  years  he  persisted  in  his  opposition  ;  and  it  was 
only  shortly  before  his  death  in  1719  that  he  confessed  his 
mistake. 

ROLLI,  Paolo  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1697.  He  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Grnvina,  who  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  learning  and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned 
English  peer  having  brought  him  to  London,  introduced 
him  to  the  royal  family  as  a  master  of  the  Tuscan  lan- 
guage. Rolh  remained  in  England  till  the  death  of  Queen 
Caroline,  his  protectress,  and  the  patroness  of  literature  in 
general.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  where  he  died  in 
1767,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him 
u  very  curious  collection  in  natural  history,  with  a  valuable 
and  well-chosen  library.  His  principal  works  first  appeared 
in  London  in  1733  in  8vo.  They  consist  of  odes  in  blank 
verse,  elegies,  songs,  and  other  poems  after  the  manner  of 
Catullus.  A  collection  of  his  epigrams  was  printed  at 
Florence  in  1 776,  in  8vo,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account 
of  his  life  by  Fondini.  What  Martial  said  of  his  own  col- 
lection may  be  said  of  this,  "  that  there  are  few  good,  but 
many  indifferent  or  bad  pieces  in  it-"  He  likewise  trans- 
lated into  Italian  verse  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton, 
primed  at  London  in  folio  in  1733  ;  and  the  Odes  of  Ana- 
creon,  London,  1739,  in  8vo. 

ROLLIN.  CriARLXS,  a  celebrated  French  writer,  was 
the  son  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  born  there  on  the  30th 
of  January  1661.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Plessis,  in 
which  he  obtained  an  exhibition  through  the  interest  of  a 
Benedictine  monk  whom  he  had  served  at  table,  and  who 
discovered  in  him  some  marks  of  genius.  Here  he  acquired 
the  regard  of  M.  Gobinet,  principal  of  the  college,  who  had 
a  particular  esteem  for  him.  After  having  studied  huma- 
nity and  philosophy,  he  applied  himself  to  divinity  three 
years  at  the  Sorbonne  :  but  be  did  not  prosecute  this 
study,  and  was  satisfied  with  obtaining  the  tonsure.  He 
afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  his  own  col- 
lege, and  in  1688  succeeded  his  master  as  professor  of 
eloquence  in  the  Royal  College.  In  1694  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  university,  which  was  then  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, and  he  continued  in  that  office  two  years.  He 
spoke  the  annual  panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.,  and  made 
many  very  useful  regulations  in  the  university ;  he  revived 
the  studv  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  then  much 
neglected  ;  he  substituted  academical  exercises  in  the 
pLace  of  tragedies ;  and  introduced  the  practice,  which  '  ad 
been  formerly  observed,  of  causing  the  students  to  get  by 
heart  passages  of  Scripture.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable 
application,  and  trained  innumerable  persons,  who  did  ho- 
nour to  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  rectorship,  Cardinal  Noailles  engaged 
him  to  superintend  the  studies  of"  his  nephews,  who  were  in 
the  college  of  Laon  ;  and  in  this  office  he  was  agreeably 
employed  when,  in  165*9,  he  was,  with  great  reluctance, 
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made  coadjutor  to  tlie  principal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais. 

was  then  a  kind  of  desert,  inhabited  by  very 
;nts,  and  without  any  regular  discipline;  but  Rol- 
ling great  industry  soon  raised  it  to  that  credit  which  it  long 
retained.  In  this  «ituation  he  continued  till  1712,  when 
the  war  between  the  Jesuit*  and  the  Jansenists  drawing  to- 
rn crisis,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
Father  lc  Tellier,  the  king's  confessor,  a  furious 
of  the  Jesuits,  infused  into  his  master  prejudices 
against  Uollin,  whose  connection  with  Cardinal  de  Noailles 
would  alone  have  sufficed  to  make  him  a  Janscnist ;  and  on 
this  account  he  lost  his  share  in  the  principality  of  Beauvais. 
He  now  employed  his  leisure  upon  Quintihan,  an  author 

He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought 
than  useful :  placed  summaries  or  contents 
at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  and  accompanied  the  text 
with  short  and  select  notes.  His  edition  appeared  in  1715, 
in  2  vols.  12mo,  with  an  elegant  preface  explaining  his 
method  and  views. 

In  1710  Rollin  was  chosen  rector  of  the  university  of 
Paris  ;  but  he  was  displaced  in  about  two  montlis  by  a.  let/re 
de  cachet.    He  now  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of 
his  Treatise  on  the  Manner  of  Studying  and  Teaching  the 
Belles  iMtres,  two  volumes  of  which  were  published,  in  8vo, 
in  1 726,  and  two  more  in  1 728.    This  work,  though  greatly 
deficient  in  order,  and  displaying  neither  depth  nor  philo- 
sophy, hag  been  exceedingly  successful ;  and  iu  success 
encouraged  the  author  to  undertake  another  work  ol*  equal 
use  and  entertainment,  his  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babylonian*,  Medes  and 
Persians,  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  which  he  finished  in 
13  vols.  8vo,  and  published  between  1730  and  1738.  Vol- 
taire, after  having  observed  that  Uollin  was  "the  first 
member  of  the  university  of  Paris  who  wrote  French  with 
dignity  and  correctness,"  says  of  this  work,  that  "  though 
the  last  volumes,  which  were  written  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
are  not  equal  to  the  first,  it  is  nevertheless  the  best  compila- 
tion that  had  yet  appeared  in  any  language ;  because  it  is 
seldom  that  compilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  remark- 
ably so."    This  is  perhaps  saying  too  much.    His  chrono- 
logy is  neither  exact  nor  consistent :  he  states  facts  inac- 
curately ;  he  has  nut  sufficiently  examined  the  exaggerations 
of  ancient  historians  ;  he  often  interrupts  the  most  solemn 
narrations  with  mere  trifles ;  and  his  style  is  not  uniform. 
Nothing  can  be  more  noble  and  more  refined  than  his  re- 
flections ;  but  they  are  strewed  with  too  sparing  a  hand, 
and  want  that  lively  and  laconic  tum  on  account  of  which 
the  historians  of  antiquity  are  read  with  so  much  pleasure. 
There  is  a  visible  negligence  in  his  diction  with  regard  to 
grammatical  usage,  and  the  choice  of  his  cxjircssions,  which 
he  docs  not  at  all  times  select  with  sufficient  taste,  al- 
though, on  the  whole,  he  writes  well,  and  has  preserved 
himself  free  I  rum  many  of  the  faults  of  modern  authors. 
While  the  last  volumes  of  his  Ancient  History  were  print- 
ing, he  published  the  first  of  his  Roman  History,  which  he 
lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eighth  volume  and  into  part 
of  the  ninth,  to  the  war  against  the  Cimbri,  about  seventy 
years  before  the  battle  of  Actiuni.    Crevier,  the  worthy 
disciple  of  Rollin,  continued  the  history  to  the  buttle  of 
Actium,  which  closes  the  tenth  volume  ;  and  afterwards 
completed  the  origitud  plan  of  Rollin  in  sixteen  volumes 
l2mo,  which  was,  to  bring  it  duwu  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city  to  the  reign  of  Constantinc  the  Great.    This  work 
b  alternately  diffuse  and  barren  ;  and  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  work  is,  that  there  are  several  passages  from  Livy 
translated  with  great  elegance  into  French.    He  also  pub- 
lished a  Latin  translation  of  some  of  the  theological  writings 
relative  to  the  disputes  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
He  also  published  Opuscules,  containing  different  letters, 
Latin  harangues,  discourses,  complimentary  addresses,  &c., 
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Paris,  1771,  2  vols.  12mo.  He  died  in  1741.  The  (Euvres 
de  RoUin  have  frequently  been  printed  both  in  French  and 
English.  One  of  the  best  of  the  French  editions  is  that 
annotated  by  M.  Guizot,  30  vols.  8vo.  1821-27.  (See  the 
Elogeton  Rollin  by  Berville.Maillet-Lacoste,  and  Trognon  ; 
also  his  Life  by  Rivarolle-Etienne  and  Housson  de  Mairet.) 

ROLLO,  Rolp,  or  lUoct.,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy, 
was  a  Norwegian  duke,  banished  from  his  country  by  Harold 
Harfagr  (who  conquered  Norway  in  a.d.  870)  on  account 
of  the  piracies  he  committed.  He  first  retired  with  his  fleet 
among  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  to  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian  nobility  had 
fled  for  refuge  ever  since  Harold  had  become  master  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  He  was  there  received  with  open  arms  by 
those  warriors,  who,  eager  (or  conquest  and  revenge,  waited 
only  for  a  chief  to  undertake  some  glorious  enterprise. 
Hollo,  placing  himself  at  their  bead,  and  seeing  his  power 


ong  been  a 

field  open  on  all  sides  to  the  violence  of  the  northern  na- 
tions.   But  the  great  Alfred  had  some  years  before  esta- 
blished such  order  in  his  part  of  the  island  that  Rollo,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts,  despaired  of  forming  there  such  a 
settlement  as  should  make  him  amends  for  the  loss  of  his 
own  country.    He  pretended,  therefore,  to  have  had  a 
supernatural  dream,  which  promised  him  a  glorious  fortune 
in  France,  and  which  served  ut  least  to  support  the  ardour 
of  his  follower*.    The  weakness  of  the  government  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  confusion  in  which  it  was  involved,  were 
still  more  persuasive  reasons  to  insure  them  of  success. 
Having  therefore  sailed  up  die  Seine  to  Rouen,  he  imme- 
diately took  the  capital  of  the  province  then  called  Neu- 
stria  (subsequently  Normandy),  and  making  it  his  magazine 
of  arms,  he  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Paris.    The  entire 
cession  of  Neustria  was  the  result,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans  in  order 
to  purchase  a  peace.    Rollo  received  it  in  perpetuity  to 
himself  and  his  posterity  as  a  feudal  duchy  dependent  on 
the  crown  of  France.    A  description  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Charles  and  this  new  duke  gives  us  a  curious  picture 
of  the  manners  of  these  Normans  ;  for  the  latter  would  not 
lake  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  sovereign  lord  any  other  way 
that)  by  placing  his  hands  within  those  of  the  king ;  and 
absolutely  refused  to  kiss  his  feet,  as  custom  then  required. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  let 
one  of  his  warriors  |>erform  this  ceremony  in  his  stead  ;  but 
the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed  this  service  suddenly 
raised  the  king's  foot  so  high,  that  he  overturned  him  on 
his  back,  a  niece  of  rudeness  » hich  was  only  laughed  at ; 
to  such  a  degree  were  the  Normans  feared  ami  Charles 
despised.    Rollo  was  soon  afterwards  persuaded  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  he  was  baptized  with  much  ceremony, 
under  the  name  of  Robert,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  city,  in  the  year  912.    As  soon  as  he 
saw  himself  in  full  possession  of  Normandy,  he  exhibited 
such  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  happy,  and  deserved 
to  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten.    Religious,  wise,  and 
liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  became,  alter  Alfred,  the 
greatest  and  most  humane  prince  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  died  about  1)27.    Orderieus  Vitalis  assigns  his  death 
to  !)I7.    There  is  published  bv  Duchesne,  in  his  Historut 
Sormunorum  Scriptores  Aiitir/ui  die  panegyric  of  Dean 
Dudo  of  St  Queiitin  upon  the  first  three  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, viz..  Hullo,  William  I.,  -urnamed  Longue-E|iee, 
and  Richard,  surttamcd  Saus-Peiir. 

HOLLOCK,  Kobekt,  the  tir>t  principal  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  was  the  sun  of  David  Bollock  of  Powis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Stirling,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
\ ,'>.')•').  He  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Thomas  Buchanan, 
a  man  distinguished  for  worth  and  learning,  and  a  nephew 
of  the  great  George  Buchanan.  From  school  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  St  Andrews  where  his  progress,  was 
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Koto*  m  rapid  that  he  wu  made  professor  of  philosophy  soon 
A  after  he  took  his  master"*  degree.  The  magistrate*  of 
Kumsgwwi.  Edinburgh  having  petitioned  the  king  to  found  a  university 
v"^"'  in  that  city,  they  obtained  a  charter,  by  which  they  were 
allowed  all  the  privileges  of  a  university,  which  was  built  in 
1582,  and  Hollock  was  chosen  principal  and  professor  of 
divinity.  In  the  year  1593  Bollock  and  others  were  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  to  confer  with  the  Popish  lords  ;  and 
in  1595  he  was  empowered,  along  with  others,  to  visit  the 
different  universities  in  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  inquire 
into  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  different  masters,  the 
discipline  adopted  by  them,  the  state  of  their  rents  and 
living,  which  they  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  next  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  He  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  year  1597.  The  greater  part  of  his  lift- 
was  spent  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  yet  Spot- 
tiswood  assures  us  that  he  would  rather  have  preferred  re- 
tirement and  study.  Indeed  the  feebleness  of  his  consti- 
tution was  not  equal  to  the  hustle  of  public  life.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  last  day  of  February  1598,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age.  Short  as  his  life  was,  he  pub- 
lished many  works,  chiefly  in  Latin.  A  particular  account 
of  the  author  will  be  found  in  a  volume  printed  under  the 
following  title: — De  Vita  et  Marie  Roberti  Rollok,  Acade- 
mic Edinburgenat  Primarii,  Narrationes,  auctoribus  Geor- 
gio  Robtrtson  et  Henrico  Charteris,  Edinb.  1826,  4to. 
Robertson's  biographical  tract  was  originally  published  in 
1599;  that  of  Charteri*  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  public  library  of  the  university  for  the  use  of  the  Han- 
natyne  Club.  An  edition  of  the  Select  Works  of  Robert 
Koliucl;  was  published  in  Edinburgh  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Wodrow  Society,  and  under  the  editorship  of  Wil- 
liam M.Gunn,  2  vols.,  1849.  The  editor  has  translated 
the  biography  by  Charteris,  with  elucidatory  notes.  He  has 
likewise  given  at  the  end  of  the  biography  a  list  of  the 
author's  writings. 

ItOMA,  Comarca  l>l,  a  province  of  the  Papal  States, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  S.  by  the 
delegation  of  Frosinone  and  legation  of  Velletri,  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  delegation  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
N.  by  those  of  Viterbo  and  Rieti ;  area,  1715  square  miles. 
The  north-eastern  part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the 
branches  of  the  Sabine  and  Tuscan  Apennines,  among 
which  there  are  many  tracts  of  great  picturesquenes*  and 
beauty.  The  principal  summits  are  Monte  Guadagnolo ; 
Monte  Genaro,  the  ancient  Lucretilis,  4185  feet  high  ;  and 
Monte  San  Orcste,  the  ancient  Soracte,  about  2000  feet. 
The  principal  river  in  the  province  is  the  Tiber,  which 
flows  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  re- 
ceives from  the  left  the  Teverone,  anciently  called  the  Anio. 
Some  smaller  streams  flow  into  the  sea;  and  there  are 
several  lakes,  such  as  those  of  Albano,  Bracciano,  and 
Neri,  which  occupy  ancient  volcanic  craters.  The  most  of 
the  country  belongs  to  the  gently-undulating  tract  called 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  many  parts  of  which  are  liable  to 
malaria.    Pop.  (1856)  exclusive  of  the  citv,  150,507. 

ROMAGNOSI,  Gian  Domenico,  an  eminent  publi- 
cist, was  bom  in  1761,  near  Piaccnza,  and  studied  juris- 
prudence at  Parma.  His  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Penal 
Law,  published  in  1791,  was  the  beginning  of  his  success. 
It  is  true  that  at  first  his  own  countrymen  did  not  recognise 
the  merits  of  his  work.  But  the  French,  who  gained  a 
fooling  in  Italy  by  the  victory  of  Marengo,  had  become 
acquainted  with  hi*  talents,  and  a  series  of  important  ap- 
pointments was  the  consequence.  He  was  made  professor 
of  jurisprudence  in  1K02  at  the  university  of  Parma.  He- 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commission  in  1806  lor 
a  code  of  criminal  procedure.  He  was  translated  in  1 
to  the  chair  of  civil  law  at  Pisa.  At  lengdi  he  was  called 
to  Milan  in  1809  to  lecture  on  legislative  science.  The 
latter  part  of  Komagnosi's  life,  however,  was  attended  bv 
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embarrassing  circumstances.  The  general  suppression  of 
special  chairs  of  law  in  1817  deprived  him  of  his  situation. 
The  scantiness  of  his  savings  obliged  him  to  have  recourse 
to  private  teaching.  In  the  midst  of  hi*  work  a  shock  of 
paralysis  impaired  hi*  strength.  The  Austrian  government 
also  kept  a  suspicious  eye  upon  all  bis  movements.  He  was 
thus  forced  to  live  in  poverty  and  cautious  obscurity  till  his 
death  in  1835.  Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  an- 
other important  production  of  Roitiagliosi's  is  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Universal  Public  Law,  in  2  vol*. 
8va,  Parma,  1806.  His  complete  works  were  published  in 
5  vols.  8vo,  Florence,  1834. 

ROMAINE,  William,  a  pious  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Hartlepool  in  Durham  in  1714,  and  was  educated  for 
the  church  at  Oxford.  No  sooner  had  the  young  man  re- 
ceived orders  than  he  appeared  in  the  cliaracter  of  a  Cal- 
vinUt.  The  long  time  which  he  was  com|>elled  to  drag  out 
as  a  country  curate  did  not  make  him  adapt  his  creed 
to  the  principles  of  the  dispensers  of  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tion. After  he  had  settled  in  London  in  1748  his  consis- 
tency came  out  more  prominently  than  ever.  So  emphati- 
cally did  he  preach  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  laith 
alone,  that  on  several  occasions  he  found  himself  opposed 
in  an  outrageous  manner  by  his  superiors.  During  his 
career  as  lecturer  at  St  Dunstan's-in-thc-\Yest,  he  was  fre- 
quently denied  the  use  of  lights,  and  was  obliged  to  hold  a 
candle  in  one  hand  while  he  gave  effect  to  his  sermon  with 
the  other.  In  1755  he  was  deprived  of  his  officeof  room- 
ing preacher  at  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  after  he  had 
officiated  for  lour  year*  with  great  success.  In  1 757  he  was 
refused  admission  to  the  university  pulpit  at  Oxliud  on 
account  of  a  discourse  which  he  had  formerly  delivered 
there  on  the  text,  "  The  Lord  our  righteousness."  It  was 
not  until  he  had  been  appointed,  in  1764,  to  the  rectory  of 
St  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  that  he  was  allowed  to  discharge  his 
ministerial  functions  without  any  viulcnt  opposition.  Ito- 
maine  died  in  1795.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons, 
letters,  and  religious  pamphlets,  accompanied  with  a  me- 
moir, were  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Cadogan,  in  8 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1796. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICISM,  the  name  applied  by  Pro- 
testants to  that  large  section  of  Christians  which  regard  the 
Bishop  or  Pope  of  Borne  as  its  infallible  spiritual  head,  and 
which  assumes  to  itself  the  title  of  Catholic  or  Universal. 
Its  principal  doctrines  have  already  been  given  under  the 
heads  Mass.  Pope,  Poi-eky,  PcBSATOBT,  &c.  Under 
the  article  Reformation  is  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
successful  struggles  made  by  various  of  the  European 
stales  to  delis  er  themselves  from  the  domination  of  the 


Pope. 
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[OMAN  A,  Don  Pedro  Caro  t  Sureda,  a  Spanish 
general,  was  born  at  Majorca  in  1761,  and  was  trained  to 
the  profession  of  arm*.  In  1808  he  was  advancing  the 
French  interests  in  Funen  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  Ibrce, 
when  the  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  crow  ti  of  his 
native  kingdom  had  been  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte.  He 
immediately  began  to  take  measures  fur  saving  his  country. 
With  the  utmost  secrecy  his  troops  were  collected  and  em- 
barked. Placing  them  under  the  command  of  Count  San 
Roman,  he  sent  them  off  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  their 
lawful  sovereign.  He  himself  then  repaired  to  London,  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  England  against  the  French.  Nor  was 
his  task  of  patriotism  finished  when  he  had  gained  the  object 
of  his  mission,  and  had  returned  to  Spain.  As  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Galicia,  and  Asturias, 
he  assisted  the  British  both  by  his  counsels  and  by  bis 
operations.  So  notable,  indeed,  were  his  services,  that  on 
his  death  in  1811,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  "in 
him  the  Spanish  army  had  lost  its  finest  ornament,  Spain 
'and  the  world  the  bravest  and  the 


it*  purest  patriotism, 

zealous  defender  of  the  i 


:  tor  which  we 
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Romanc*.  pR.  Jqhssox  has  defined  Romance,  in  its  primary  sense, 
,r~  v  bo  be  "a  militarj'  fable  of  the  middle  ages;  a  tale  of  wild 
Definition  miventure8  jn  |ove  and  chivalry."  But  although  this  defi- 
ot-  (h^or^n'tion  expresses  correctly  the  ordinary  idea  of  the  word, 
romance.  >(  '*  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  answer  our  present 
purpose-  A  composition  may  be  a  legitimate  romance,  yet 
neither  refer  to  love  nor  chivalry — to  war  nor  to  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  "  wild  adventures'"  are  almost  the  only  abso- 
lutely essential  ingredient  in  Johnson's  definition.  We  would 
be  rather  inclined  to  describe  a  Romance  as  "a  fictitious 
narrative  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  interest  of  which  turns  up- 
on marvellous  and  uncommon  incidents ;"  being  thus  op- 
posed to  the  kindred  term  AotwA  which  Johnson  has  de- 
scribed as  "a  smooth  talc,  generally  of  love  ;"  but  which  we 
would  rather  define  as  "a  fictitious  narrative,  differing  from 
the  romance,  because  the  events  are  accommodated  to  the 
ordinary  train  of  human  events,  and  the  modern  state  of  so- 
ciety." Assuming  these  definitions,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  adopted,  that  there  may  exist  com- 
positions which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  precisely  or  exclu- 
sively to  the  one  class  or  other ;  and  which,  in  fact,  partake 
of  the  nature  of  both.  But  the  distinction  will  be  found 
broad  enough  to  answer  all  general  and  useful  purposes. 

The  word  Romance,  in  its  original  meaning,  was  far  from 
corresponding  with  the  definition  now  assigned.  On  the 
contrary,  it  signified  merely  one  or  other  of  the  popular  dia- 
lects of  Europe,  founded,  as  almost  all  these  dialects  were, 
upon  the  Roman  tongue,  that  is,  upon  the  Latin.  The  name 
of  romance  was  indiscriminately  given  to  the  Italian,  to  the 
Spanish,  even,  in  one  remarkable  instance  at  least,1  to  the 
English  language.  But  it  was  especially  applied  to  the 
compound  language  of  France  ;  in  which  the  Gothic  dialect 
of  the  Franks,  the  Celtic  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  the  clas- 
sical Latin,  formed  the  ingredients.    Thus  Robert  De 


"  All  is  (aide  geste  IngUs, 
That  en  ibis  language  apuken  is — 
Krnnkis  apcech  it  calcd  Hoauner. 
So  ssyis  clefkis  and  men  of  France." 

At  a  period  so  early  as  1 150,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  Ro- 
mance language  was  distinguished  from  the  Latin,  and  tliat 
i  were  made  from  the  one  into  the  other  ;  for  an 
on  the  subject  of  Alexander,  quoted  by 
Fuuchet,  says  it  was  written  by  a  learned  clerk, 
■  Qui  it  Lain  In  MM,  ft  m  Raman  ia  mil." 

The  most  noted  romances  of  the  middle  ages  were  usually 
composed  in  the  romance  or  French  language,  which  was, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  speech  of  love  and  chivalry;  and 
those  which  are  written  in  English  always  affect  to  refer  to 
some  French  original,  which  usually,  at  least,  if  not  in  all  in- 
stances, must  be  supposed  to  have  a  real  existence.  Hence, 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  phrase, 

"  At  ill  romance  we  read  f 

Or, 

Right  aa  the  romaunl  u*  tells 

and  equivalent  phrases,  well  known  to  all  who  have  at  any 

Thus,  very  naturally, 


though,  undoubtedly  by  slow  degrees,  the  very  name  of  ro-  Roman* 
maunt,  or  romance,  came  to  be  transferred  from  the  language  > 
itself  to  that  peculiar  style  of  composition  in  which  it  was 
so  much  employed,  and  which  so  commonly  referred  to  it. 
How  early  a  transference  so  natural  took  place,  we  have  no 
exact  means  of  knowing  ;  but  the  best  authority  assures  us, 
that  the  word  was  used  in  its  modern  sense  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  Chaucer,  unable  to  sleep  during  the 
night,  informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  pass  the  lime, 

••  Upon  mjr  bed  I  site  upright: 
And  bide  one  reebin  me  a  hokt, 
A  Romaics,  and  it  me  took 
To  read  and  drive  the  night  away." 

The  book  described  as  a  i 
formed, 

«  Fablra 

That  derki*  had,  in  old  time, 
And  other  poela,  put  in  rhyme." 

And  the  author  tells  us  a  little  lower, 


,  as  we  are  in- 


"  This  book  n«  -pake  but  I 
Of  Queens'  lives  and  of  Kings.* 

The  volume  proves  to  be  no  other  than  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phosei;  and  Chaucer,  by  applying  to  it  the  name  of  romance, 
sufficiently  establishes  that  the  word  was,  in  his  time,  cor- 
rectly employed  under  the  modern  acceptation. 

Having  thus  accounted  for  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
our  investigation  divides  itself  into  three  principal  branches, 
though  of  unequal  extent.  In  the  first  of  these  we  propose 
to  inquire  into  the  general  history  and  origin  of  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  composition,  and  particularly  of  romances 
relating  to  European  chivalry,  which  necessarily  form  the 
most  interesting  object  of  our  inquiry.  In  the  second,  we 
shall  give  some  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  romance 
of  chivalry  in  the  different  slates  of  Europe.  Thirdly,  we 
propose  to  notice  cursorily  the  various  kinds  of  romantic 
composition  by  which  the  ancient  romances  of  chivalry  were 
followed  and  superseded,  and  with  these  notices  to  conclude 
the  article. 

I.  In  the  views  taken  by  Hurd,  Percy,  and  other  older  General 
authorities,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  romantic  fiction,  their  history  of 
attentions  were  so  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  romance  of*00**'"*" 
chivalry  alone,  that  they  appear  to  have  forgotten  that,  how- 
ever interesting  and  peculiar,  it  formed  only  one  species  of 
a  very  numerous  and  extensive  genus.  The  progress  of  ro- 
mance, in  fact,  keeps  pace  with  that  of  society,  which  can- 
not long  exist,  even  in  the  simplest  state,  without  exhibit- 
ing some  specimens  of  this  attractive  style  of  composition. 
It  is  not  meant  by  this  assertion,  that  in  early  ages  such 
narratives  were  invented,  in  the  charocter  of  mere  fictions, 
devised  to  beguile  the  leisure  of  those  who  had  time 
enough  to  read  and  attend  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  ro- 
mance and  real  history  have  the  same  common  origin.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  former  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible  the 
musk  of  veracity  ;  and  indeed  the  traditional  memorials  of 
all  earlier  ages  partake  in  such  a  varied  and  doubtful  degree 
of  the  qualities  essential  to  those  opposite  lines  of  composi- 
tion, that  they  form  a  mixed  class  between  them  ;  and  may 
be  termed  either  romantic  histories,  or  historical  I 


1  Thia  rurioua  passage  wan  detected  by  the  mdiwtry  of  Ritxin  in  GirMut  CWsttrnnif,  "  Ab  aqia  ULi  optima,  qua  Sattkt  rotate  tit 
FaoTH;  Diitlamtx,  Weiso  ;  Homajie  veto  ScAlt-  Watttt "  Here  the  various  mimes  assigned  lo  the  Frith  of  Forth  are  given  in  the 
•  iai-lic  or  Eatse,  the  Drituh  or  Welsh  ;  and  the  phrase  Human  U  applied  to  the  ordinary  language  of  England.  Hut  it  would  be  difficult 
to  shew  another  instance  of  the  English  language  being  termed  Roman  or  Romance. 
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j  to  the  proportion  in  which  their  truth  is  debased 
'by  fiction,  or  their  fiction  mingled  with  truth. 

A  moment's  glance  at  the  origin  of  society  will  satisfy  the 
reader  why  this  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  father  of  an 
isolated  family,  destined  one  day  to  rise  into  a  tribe,  and 
in  further  progress  of  time  lo  expand  into  a  nation,  may, 
indeed,  narrate  to  his  descendants  the  circumstances  which 
detached  him  from  the  society  of  his  brethren,  and  drove 
him  to  form  a  solitary  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  with 
no  other  deviation  from  truth,  on  the  part  of  the  narrator, 
than  arises  from  the  infidelity  of  memory,  or  the  exag- 
gerations of  vanity.  Rut  when  the  talc  of  the  patriarch 
is  related  by  his  children,  and  again  by  his  descendants 
of  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  the  facts  it  contains 
arc  apt  to  assume  a  vcrv  different  aspect.  The  vanitv 
of  the  tribe  augments  the  simple  annals  from  one  cause ; 
the  love  of  the  marvellous,  so  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
contributes  its  means  of  sophistication  from  another ;  while, 
sometimes,  the  king  and  the  priest  find  their  interest  in 
casting  a  holy  and  sacred  gloom  and  mystery  over  the  early 
period  in  which  their  power  arose.  And  thus  altered  and 
sophisticated  from  so  many  different  motives,  the  real  ad- 
ventures of  the  founder  of  the  tribe  bear  as  little  proportion 
to  the  legend  recited  among  his  children,  as  the  famous  hut 
of  Loretto  bears  to  the  highly  ornamented  church  with  which 
superstition  has  surrounded  and  enchased  it.  Thus  the  de- 
finition which  wc  have  given  of  Romance  as  a  fictitious  nar- 
rative turning  upon  the  marvellousorthesupcrnatural,might, 
in  a  large  sense,  be  said  to  embrace 

1  Or 


or,  in  fine,  the  mythological  and  fabulous  history  of  all  early 


It  is  also  important  to 
verse,  rhythm  at  least  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  originally 
selected  as  the  best  vehicle  for  these  traditional  histories'. 
Its  principal  recommendation  is  probably  the  greater  faci- 
lity with  which  metrical  narratives  are  retained  in  the  me- 
mory, a  point  of  the  last  consequence,  until  the  art  of  writ- 
ing  is  generally  introduced  ;  since  the  construction  of  tin- 
verse  itself  forms  an  artificial  association  with  the  sense,  the 
one  of  which  seldom  fails  to  recall  the  other  to  recollection. 
But  the  medium  of  verse,  at  first  adopted  merely  to  aid  the 
memory,  becomes  soon  valuable  on  account  of  its  other 
qualities.  The  march  or  measure  of  the  stanza  is  gratify- 
ing to  the  car,  and,  like  a  natural  strain  of  melody,  can  be 
restrained  or  accelerated,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  tone 
of  feeling  which  the  words  convey;  while  the  recurrence  of 
the  necessary  measure,  rhythm  or  rhyme,  is  perpetually  gra- 
tifying the  hearer  by  a  sense  of  difficulty  overcome.  Verse 
being  thus  adopted  as  the  vehicle  of  traditional  history,  there 
needs  but  the  existence  of  a  single  man  of  genius,  in  order 
to  carry  the  composition  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  liter- 
urc  than  that  of  which  we  are  treating.    In  proportion  to 


the  skill  which  he  attains  in  his  art,  the  fancy  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  artist  himself  are  excited;  the  simple  narrative 
transmitted  to  him  by  ruder  rhymers  is  increased  in  length; 
is  decorated  with  die  graces  of  ianguagc,  amplified  in  detail, 
and  rendered  interesting  by  description;  until  the  brief  and 
barren  original  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the  finished 
piece,  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer  to  the  evanescent  traditions, 
out  of  which  the  blind  bard  wove  his  tale  of  Troy  Divine. 
Hence,  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  ingenious  Percy,  and 
assented  to  by  Rilson  himself.  When  about  to  present  to 
his  renders  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  old  romance  of  Lt/- 
bita  Disconiiu,  and  making  several  remarks  on  the  artifi- 
cial management  of  the  story,  the  Bishop  observes,  that "  if 
an  epic  poem  may  be  defined  a  fable  related  by  a  poet  to 


and  no  more,  of  poetical  ornament  and  description,  as  may 
progress  ;  where  this  art  and 
t  the  same  lime,  by  a  suffi- 
.*om|>osition,  the  work  pro- 
poem,  and  the  author  may 
ured  throne  occutiied 


excite  admiration  and  inspire  virtue,  by  representing  the  1 
action  of  some  one  hero  favoured  by  Heaven,  who  executes  > 
a  great  design  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  oppose  him, 
I  know  not  w  hy  we  should  withhold  the  name  of  tpie  poem 
from  the  piece  which  I  am  about  to  analyse."1 

Yet  although  this  levelling  proposition  has  been  Laid  down 
by  Percy,  and  assented  to  by  Ritson  (writers  who  have  few 
opinions  in  common,)  and  although,  u|Kin  so  general  a  view 
of  the  subject,  the  Iliad,  or  even  the  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
might  be  degraded  into  the  class  of  romances,  as  Lt  Beau 
JDtetmHu  is  elevated  into  that  of  epic  poems,  there  lies  in 
ordinary  speech,  and  in  common  sense,  as  wide  a  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  of  composition,  as  there  is 
betwixt  the  rude  mystery  or  morality  of  the  middle  ages, 
■nd  the  regular  drama  by  which  these  were  succeeded. 
Where  the  art  and  the  ornaments  of  the  poet  chiefly  attract 
our  attention;  where  each  part  of  the  narrative  bears  a  dis- 
proportion to  the  others,  and  the  whole  draw  s  gradually  to- 
wards a  final  and  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  w  here  the  charac- 
ter* are  sketched  with  force,  and  sustained  with  precision; 
w  here  die  narrative  is  enlivened  and  adorned  with  so  I 

>  more,  of  poetii 
adorn,  without  impeding  its 
taste  are  displayed,  supported,  i 
cient  tone  of  genius,  and  art  of 
duced  must  be  termed  an  epic 
claim  his  seat  ujion  the  high  and  hor 

by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
story  languishes  in  tedious  and  minute  details,  and  relies  tor 
die  interest  which  it  propose*  to  excite,  rather  upon  the  wild 
excursions  of  an  unbridled  fancy,  than  upon  the  skill  of  the 
poet;  when  the  supernatural  and  the  extraordinary  arc  re- 
lied upon  exclusively  as  the  sup|>ort*  of  die  interest,  die  uu- 
thor,  though  his  production  may  be  distinguished  by  occa- 
sional flashes  of  genius,  and  though  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  historian,  as  containing  some  minute  fragments  of  real 
events,  and  still  more  so  to  the  antiquary,  from  the  light 
w  hich  it  throws  upon  ancient  manners,  is  still  no  more  than  a 
humble  romancer,  and  his  wurk  mu»l  rank  amongst  those 
rude  ornaments  of  a  dark  age,  which  are  at  present  the  sub- 
ject of  our  consideration.  Betwixt  the  extremes  of  the  two 
classes  of  composition,  there  must,  no  doubt,  exist  many 
works,  which  partake  in  some  degree  of  die  character  of 
both  ;  and  after  having  assigned  most  of  them,  each  to  their 
proper  class,  according  as  they  are  distinguished  by  regu- 
larity of  composition  and  poetical  talent, or,on  the  contrary, 
by  extravagance  of  imagination,  and  irregularity  of  detail, 
there  may  still  remain  some,  in  which  these  properties  arc 
eo  equally  balanced,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  to 
which  class  they  belong.  But  aldiough  diis  may  be  the'ease 
in  a  very  few  instances,  our  taste  and  habits  readily  acknow- 
ledge as  complete  and  absolute  a  difference  betwixt  the 
epopcia  and  romance,  as  can  exist  betwixt  two  distinct 
species  of  the  same  generic  class. 

We  have  said  of  romance,  that  it  first  appears  in  the  form 
of  metrical  history,  professes  lo  be  a  narrative  of  real  facts, 
and  is,  indeed,  nearly  allied  to  such  history  as  an  early  state 
of  society  affords;  which  is  always  exaggerated  by  the  pre- 
judices and  partialities  of  die  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  as 
well  as  deeply  marked  by  their  idolatry  and  sti|>crsiitiou. 
These  it  becomes  the  trade  of  the  romancers  still  more  U> 
exaggerate,  until  tbe  thread  of  truth  can  scarce  be  discern 
ed  in  the  web  of  fable  which  involves  it ;  and  wc  arc  com- 
pelled to  renounce  all  hope  of  deriving  serious  or  authentic 
information  from  the  materials  upon  which  the  compounders 
of  fiction  have  been  so  long  at  work,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  that  they  have  at  length  obliterated  die  very  sha- 
dow of  reality  or  even  probability. 

The  view  we  have  given  of  the  origin  of  romance  w  ill  be 


K^a/Wy.  III.  svvii.    The  PwUic  U  citing  . 


on  epir  poetry.  prttUed  to  T.kmachu,. 
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Romance,  found  to  agree  with  the  facts  which  the  researches  of  so  protecting  genius,  the  saint  is  under  the  protection  not  only  ftoaw.ee. 


'many  active  investigator*  of  this  curious  subject  have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  It  is  found,  fur  example,  and  we  will 
produce  instances  in  viewing  the  progress  of  romance  in  par- 
ticular countries,  that  the  earliest  productions  of  this  sort, 
known  to  exist,  are  short  narrations  or  ballads,  which  were 
probably  sung  on  solemn  or  festive  occasions,  recording  the 
deeds  and  praises  of  some  famed  champion  of  the  tribe  and 
country,  or  perhaps  the  history  of  some  remarkable  victory 
or  signal  defeat,  calculated  to  interest  the  audience  by  the 
associations  which  the  song  awakens.  These  |>oem*,  of 
which  very  few  can  now  be  supposed  to  exist,  are  nut  with- 


of  the  whole  heavenly  host,  but  of  some  one  divine  patron  i 
patroness  who  is  his  especial  auxiliary*  Lastly,  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  romance,  which  usually  assigns  to  the  cham- 
pion a  fair  realm,  an  abundant  succession,  and  a  train  of 
happy  years  consigns  to  the  martyr  his  fane  and  altar  upon 
earth,  and  in  heaven  his  scat  among  saints  and  angels,  and 
his  share  in  a  blessed  eternity.  It  remains  but  to  say,  that 
tla-  style  and  language  of  these  two  classes  do  not  greatly 
differ,  and  that  the  composers  of  both  employ  the  same 


structure  of  rhythm  and  of  language,  and  draw  thcir 
and  their  incidents  from  similar  sources;  so  that,  having 


out  flashes  of  genius,  but  brief,  rude,  and  often  obscure,  noticed  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  romance,  it  is  unneces- 


sary for  the  present  to  prosecute  this  subject  farther. 

Another  early  and  natural  division  of  these  works  of  fic-  Comic  i 
tion  seems  to  have  arranged  them  into  Striata  and  Comical,  aaucajs. 
The  former  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  examples 
of  tile  latter  are  in  most  countries  comparatively  rare.  Such 
a  class,  however,  existed,  as  proper  romances,  even  if  we 
hold  the  comic  romance  distinct  from  the  Conte*  and  Fab- 
liaux of  the  French,  and  from  such  jocular  English  narra- 
tives as  lite  Wife  J*api  in  Muraft  Skin,  The  Friar  and  the 
Bo^,  and  similar  humorous  tales  j  of  which  the  trailer  will 

f  andinotLr^^ 

S  the  proportion  of  each,  as  was  naturally  to  liave  laid  in  low,  or  at  least  in  ordinary  life,  they  approach  in  their 

|>ected,  differs  according  as  tile  genius  of  the  people  nature  more  nearly  to  the  class  of  novels,  and  may  perhaps 

:  whom  they  occur  leaned  towards  devotion  or  mi-  be  considered  as  the  earliest  specimens  of  that  kind  of  com- 

.  terprise.    Thus,  of  the  Saxon  specimens  of  poetry,  position.    But  the  proper  comic  romance  was  that  in  which 

which  manuscripts  still  afford  us,  a  very  large  proportion  is  the  high  terms  and  knighdy  adventures  of  chivalry  were  bur- 

amongst  which  are  several  examples  of  the  spi-  lesqued,  by  ascribing  them  to  clowns  or  others  of  a  low  and 


from  real  antiquity  or  affected  sublimity  of  diction.  The 
song  on  tlie  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  preserved  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  is  a  genuine  and  curious  example  of  this  abori- 
ginal style  of  poetry. 

Even  at  this  early  period,'  there  may  be  observed  a  dis- 
tinction betwixt  what  may  be  called  the  Temporal  and  Spi- 
ritual romances ;  the  first  destined  to  the  celebration  of 
worldly  glory  ;  the  second  to  recording  the  deaths  of  mar- 
tyrs and  the  miracles  of  saints;  both  which  themes  unques- 
tionably met  with  an  almost  equally  favourable  reception 
from  their  hearer*.    But  although  most  nations  possess,  in 


ritual  romance,  but  very  few,  indeed,  of  those  respecting 
warfare  or  chivalry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Norman  lan- 
guage, though  rich  in  examples  of  both  kinds  of  romances, 
is  particularly  abundant  in  Unit  which  relates  to  battle  and 
warlike  adventure.  The  Christian  Saxons  had  become 
comparatively  pacific,  while  the  Normans  were  certainly 
accounted  the  most  martial  people  in  Europe. 

However  different  the  spiritual  romance  may  be  from 
the  temporal  in  scope  and  tendency,  the  nature  of  the  two 
compositions  did  nut  otherwise  greatly  differ.  The  struc- 
ture of  verse  and  style  of  composition  was  the  same ;  anil 
the  induction,  even  when  the 
dertaken,  exactly  resembled  that  with 

"  their  idle  tales,  and  often  contained 
Warton  quotes  a  poem  on  the 


I  hererti  one  Intel-  tale,  that  Ich  eu  wilte 

A*  vri  vyndeth  hit  nitrite  in 

Nus  hit  noubt  of  Carlrmeyne  ne  of  tl 

Ac  of  •  ihruurynge.  &e. 
The  temporal  romances,  on  the  other  hand,  often  com- 
menced by  such  invocations  of  the  Deity,  as  would  only 
have  been  in  place  when  a  much  more  solemn  subject  was 
to  be  agitated.  The  exordium  of  the  Romance  of  Ferum- 
bra*  may  serve  as  an  example  of  o  custom  almost  universal ; 

God  in  glarye  of  mighti*  -Boost 

That  all  things  made  in  unimi-e. 
By  virtue  of  Word  and  Holy  ttou-te. 
tiiving  to  men  great  esceilenee.  Sic. 
The  distresses  and  danger*  which  the  knight  endured  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  earthly  fame  and  his  mistress's  favour, 
tbe  saint  or  martyr  was  exposed  to  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing his  rank  in  heaven,  and  the  favour  of  some  beloved  and 


mean  degree.  Such  compositions  formed,  as  it  wcre,aparodyon 
the  serious  romance,  to  which  they  bore  the  same  proportion  as 
the  antimosque,  studiously  filled  with  grotesque,  absurd,  and 
extravagant  characters  "  entering,'*  as  the  st.ige  direction 
usually  informs  us,  "  to  a  confused  music,"  bore  to  the  mas- 
que itself,  where  all  was  dignified,  noble,  stately,  and  har- 
monious. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  comic  romance  is  the  Tour- 
nament of  Tottenham,  printed  in  Fiercy"*  Rtliquet,  in  which 
a  number  of  clowns  are  introduced  practising  one  of  these 
warlike  games,  which  were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
warlike  and  noble.  They  are  represented  making  vows  to 
the  swan,  the  peacock,  and  the  ladies ;  riding  a  tilt  on  their 
clumsy  cart  horses,  and  encountering  each  other  with  plough- 
shares and  flails;  whilst  their  defensive  armour  consisted  of 
great  wooden  bowls  and  troughs,  by  way  of  helmets  and 
cuirasses.  The  learned  editor  seems  to  have  thought  this 
singular  composition  was  like  Don  Quixote,  with  which  he 
compares  it,  a  premeditated  effort  of  satire,  written  to  ex- 
pose the  grave  and  fantastic  manners  of  the  serious  romance. 
This  is  considering  the  matter  too  deeply,  and  ascribing  to 
the  author  u  more  critical  purpose  than  he  was  probably  ca- 
pable of  conceiving.  It  is  mure  natural  to  supjiosc  that  his 
only  ambition  was  to  raise  a  laugh,  by  ascribing  to  the  vul- 
gar the  mnmu-rs  and  exercises  of  the  noble  and  valiant ;  as 
in  the  well-known  farce  of  Hiyk  Life  Below  Stain,  the  ri- 
dicule U  not  directed  against  the  manners  described,  but 
against  the  menials  who  affect  those  that  are  only  befitting 
their  superiors.    The  Hunting^         Hart,  published  in  the 

Weber,  is  a  comic  romance  of  the  same  order.  A  yeoman 
informs  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  hamlet  that  he  bus  found 
n  hare  sitting,  and  invites  them  to  come  to  course  her.  They 


peculiar  patron  saint.  If  die  earthly  champion  is  in  peril  from  attend,  accordingly,  with  all  the  curs  and  mastiffs  of  their 
monsters,  dragons,  and  enchantments,  the  spiritual  hero  is  village,  and  the  iiu»p»rlsmun-likc  manner  iu  which  the  in- 
represented  as  liable  to  the  constant  assaults  of  the  "hole  experienced  huntsmen  and  their  irregular  pack  conduct 
invisible  world,  headed  by  the  ancient  dragon  himself.  If  thcAWCrYi  s  forms  the  interest  of  the  piece.  It  can  hardly 
the  knight  is  succoured  at  need  by  some  favouring  fairy  or  lie  Mip|KWcd  the  satire  is  directed  against  the  sport  of  hunt- 
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But  the  dimple  tale  of  tradition  has  not  passed  through  1 
many  mouth*,  ore  some  one,  to  indulge  his  ow  n  propensity  *» 
for  the  wonderful,  or  to  secure  by  novelty  the  attention  of 
hi*  audience,  augments  the  meagre  chronicle  with  his  own 
apocryphal  inventions.  Skirmishes  are  magnified  into  great 
battles ;  the  champion  of  a  remote  age  is  exaggerated  into 
a  sort  of  dr mi-god  ;  and  the  enemies  whom  he  encounter- 
ed and  subdued  are  multiplied  in  number,  and  magnified 
in  strength,  in  order  to  add  dignity  to  his  successes  against 
them.  Chaunted  to  rhythmical  numbers,  the  songs  which 
celebrate  the  early  valour  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribe  become 
its  war-cry  in  battle,  and  men  march  to  conflict  hymning 
the  praises  and  the  deeds  of  some  real  or  supposed  precur- 
sor who  had  marshalled  their  fathers  in  the  path  of  victory. 
No  reader  can  have  forgotten  that  when  the  decisive  battie 
of  Hastings  commenced,  a  Norman  minstrel,  Taillefer,  ad- 
vanced on  horseback  before  the  invading  host,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  onset,  by  singing  the  Hong  of  Roland,  that  re- 
nowned nephew  of  Charlemagne,  of  whom  romance  speaks 
so  much,  antl  history  so  little ;  and  whose  fall,  with  the  chi- 
valry of  Charles  the  great  in  the  pass  of  KonccsvalJcs,  has 
given  rise  to  such  clouds  of  romantic  fiction,  that  its  very 
name  has  been  for  ever  associated  with  it.  The  remark- 
able passage  has  been  often  minted  from  the  Brut  of  Wace, 
an  Anglo-Norman  metrical  chronicle. 

Tsillefrr,  qui  moult  turn  chantout 
Sur  u  n  cfaevsl  qui  tost  nlout, 
llHMM  le  Due  alaut  chsntuit 

El  oTOliTar  it  lm\ 

Qui  morurcnt  cn  . 


ing  itself ;  since  the  whole  ridicule  arises  out  of  the  want  of 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  its  rules,  incident  to  the  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience  of  the  clowns  who  undertook  to  prac- 
tise an  art  peculiar  to  gentlemen.  The  ancient  poetry  of 
Scotland  furnishes  several  examples  of  this  ludicrous  style 
of  romantic  composition  ;  as  the  Tournammt  at  the  Drum, 
and  the  Jutting  of  Walton  and  Barbour,  by  Sir  David 
Lindsay.  It  is  probable  that  these  mock  encounters  were 
sometimes  acted  in  earnest ;  at  least  King  James  I.  is  accus- 
ed of  witnessing  such  practical  jests ;  "  sometimes  present- 
ing David  Droman  and  Archie  Armstrong,  the  king's  fool, 
on  the  hack  of  other  fools,  to  tilt  at  one  another  till  they 
fell  together  by  the  ears."— (Sir  Anthony  Wcldon's  Court  of 
King  James.) 

In  hastily  noticing  the  various  divisions  of  the  romance, 
in  some  degree  delayed  our  promised  account  of 
its  rise  and  progress ;  an  inquiry  which  we  mean  chiefly  to 
confine  to  the  romance  of  the  middle  age*.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  this  species  of  com|>osition  is  common  to  al- 
most all  nations,  and  that  even  if  we  deem  the  Biad  and 
Odyssey  compositions  too  dignified  by  the  strain  of  |>oetry  in 
which  they  are  composed  to  bear  the  name  of  metrical  ro- 
mances ;  yet  we  have  the  pastoral  romance  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  and  the  historical  romance  of  Theagents  anil  Chari- 
clea,  which  are  sufficiently  accurate  specimens  of  that  style 
of  composition.  The  Milesian  fables  and  the  romances  of 
Antonius  Diogenes,  described  by  Photius,  could  they  be 
recovered,  would  also  he  found  to  belong  to  the  same  class. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  that  the  Sybarites,  whose 
luxurious  habits  seem  to  have  been  intellectual,  as  well  as 
sensual,  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Mile- 
sian fables ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  Which  may  be  thus  rendered  : 
not  of  that  severe  kind  which  inspired  high  thoughts  and  Taillefer,  wbo  >ung  both  well  and  loud, 

martial  virtues.    But  there  would  be  little  advantage  deriv-  Osme  mounted  on  a  cwirter  proud ; 

ed  from  extending  our  researches  into  the  ages  of  classical  Itefore  the  l>uke  the  minstrel  f 

antiquity  respecting  a  class  of  compositions  which,  though  And  loud  of  Churl*,  i 

they  existed  then,  as  in  almost  every  stage  of  society,  were 
neither  so  numerous  nor  of  such  high  repute  as  to  consti- 
tute any  considerable  portion  of  that  literature. 

Want  of  space  also  may  entitle  us  to  dismiss  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Oriental  romances,  unless  in  so  far  as  in  the 
course  of  the  middle  ages  they  came  to  furnish  materials  for 
enlarging  and  varying  the  character  of  the  romances  of 
knight-errantry.  That  they  existed  early,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  both  among  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  has  never 
been  disputed ;  and  the  most  interesting  light  has  been  late- 
ly thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  publication  of  Antar,  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  most  rational,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  of  the  Oriental  fictions.  The  Persian  romance 
of  the  ,Sfea-jVdmra  is  well  known  to  Eurojjcans  by  name,  and 
by  copious  extracts ;  and  the  love-tale  oi  Mr/noun  and  /.«'- 
lah  is  also  familiar  to  our  ears,  if  not  to  our  recollections. 

Many  of  the  fictions  in  the  extraordinary  collection  of  the  manded,  and  were  liberally  added  by  the  inv 
Arabian  Tales  approach  strictly  to  the  character  of  ro-  who  undertook  to  cater  for  the  puhlic  taste  i 
mances  of  chivalrv  ;  although  in  general  they  must  be  al- 
lowed to  exceed  the  more  tame  northern  fictions  in  daunt- 
less vivacity  of  invention,  and  in  their  more  strong  tendency 
to  the  marvellous.  Several  specimens  of  the  comic  romance 
arc  also  to  be  found  mingled  with  those  which  are  serious ; 
and  we  have  the  best  and  most  positive  authority  that  the 
recital  of  these  seductive  fictions  is  at  this  moment  an  amuse- 
ment as  fascinating  and  general  among  the  people  of  the 
East,  as  the  perusal  of  printed  romances  and  novels  among 
the  European  public.  But  a  minute  investigation  into  this 
particular  species  of  romance  would  lead  us  from  our  present 
field,  already  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  limits  to  which 
our  plan  confines  it. 

The  European  Komancc,  wherever  it  arises,  and  in  what- 


This  champion  possessed  the  slcight-of-hand  of  the  juggler, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  the  minstrel.  He  tossed  up  his  sword 
in  the  air,  and  caught  it  again  as  he  galloppcd  to  the 
charge,  and  showed  other  feats  of  dexterity.  Tadlcfer  slew 
two  Saxon  warriors  of  distinction,  and  was  himself  killed  by 
a  third.  Kitxnn,  with  less  than  his  usual  severe  accuracy, 
supposed  that  Taillefer  sung  some  part  of  a  long  metrical 
romance  upon  Roland  and  his  history  ;  but  the  words  chan- 
son, cantilena,  and  song,  by  which  the  composition  is  usual- 
ly described,  seems  rather  to  apply  to  a  brief  ballad  or  na- 
tional song;  which  is  also  more  consonant  with  our  ideas 
of  the  time  and  place  where  it  was  chaunted. 

But  neither  with  these  romantic  and  metrical  chronicles 
did  the  mind  long  rciiuiin  satisfied  ;  more  details  were  de- 

ention  of  those 


The  same  names  of  kings  and  champions  which  had  first 
caught  the  national  car,  were  still  retained,  in  order  to  se- 
cure attention,  and  the  same  assertions  of  authenticity,  and 
of  reference  to  real  history,  were  stoutly  mode  both  in  the 
commencement  and  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Each 
nation,  aswill  presently  be  seen,  came  at  length  to  adopt  to  it- 
self a  cycle  of  heroes  like  those  of  the  Biad;  a  sort  of  com- 
mon property  to  all  minstrels  who  chose  to  make  use  of  them, 
under  the  condition  always,  that  the  general  character  as- 
cribed to  each  individual  hero  was  preserved  w  ith  some  de- 
gree of  consistency.  Thus,  in  the  romances  of  The  Bound 
TaMc,  Gawuin  is  usually  represented  as  courteous ;  Kay 
as  rude  and  boastful ;  Morurcd  as  treacherous ;  arid  Sir 
I  jiincelot  as  a  true  though  a  sinful  lover,  and  in  all  other 
respects  a  model  of  chivalry.  Amid  the  Paladins  of  Cliar- 
some  part  ot  tlic  real  or  fabulous  history  of  that  country ;  lemagne,  whose  cycle  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  the 
and  of  this  we  will  produce,  in  the  sequel,  abundant  proofs,   property  of  French  in  opposition  to  Anglo-Norman  re- 
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Gar),  or  Ganelon  of  Mayence,  is  always  represented 
u  a  faithless  traitor  engaged  in  intrigues  for  tin-  destruc- 
tion of  Christianity  ;  Roland  as  brave,  unsuspicious,  devot- 
edly loyal,  and  somewhat  simple  in  his  disposition  -,  Renaud, 
or  Rinaldo,  is  painted  with  all  the  properties  of  a  borderer, 
valiant,  alert,  ingenious,  rapacious  and  unscrupulous.  The 
same  conventional  distinctions  may  be  traced  in  the  history 
of  the  Nibelung,  a  composition  of  Scandinavian  origin,  which 
has  supplied  matter  for  so  many  Teutonic  adventurers.  Mcis- 
ter  Hildebrand,  Etzel,  Theodorick,  and  the  champion  Hogan, 
as  well  asChrimhelda  and  the  females  introduced,  have  the 
same  individuality  of  character,  which  is  ascribed,  in  Homer's 
immortal  writings,  to  the  wise  Ulysses,  the  brave  but  relentless 
Achilles,  his  more  gentle  friend  Palroclus,  Sarpedon,  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  gods,  ami  Hector,  the  protector  of  mankind.  It 
was  not  permitted  to  the  invention  of  a  Greek  poet  to  make 
Ajax  a  dwarf,  or  Teucer  a  giant,  Thcrsitcs  a  hero,  or  Din- 
modes  a  coward  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  under  similar 
restrictions  respecting  consistency  that  the  ancient  roman- 
cers exercised  their  ingenuity  upon  the  materials  supplied 
them  by  their  predecessors.  But,  in  other  respects,  the 
whole  store  of  romantic  history  and  tradition  was  free  to  all 
as  a  joint  stock  in  trade,  on  which  each  had  a  right  to  draw 


as  suited  his  particular  purposes.  He  was  at  liberty 
only  to  select  a  hero  out  of  known  and  ettablishod  names 
which  had  been  the  theme  of  others,  but  to  imagine  a  new 
of  his  own  pure  fancy,  and  combine  him  with  the 
of  Arthur's  Table  or  Charlemagne's  Court,  in  the 
way  which  best  suited  his  fancy.  He  was  permitted  to  ex- 
cite new  wars  against  those  bulwarks  of  Christendom,  in- 
vade them  with  fresh  and  innumerable  hosts  of  Saracens 
reduce  them  to  the  last  extremity,  drive  them  from  their 
thrones,  and  lead  them  into  captivity,  and  again  to  re'-cve 
their  persons,  and  restore  their  sovereignty,  by  events  and 
agents  totally  unknown  in  their  former  story. 

In  the  characters  thus  assigned  to  the  individual  person- 
ages of  romantic  fiction,  it  is  possible  there  might  be  some 
slight  foundation  in  remote  tradition,  as  there  were  also 
probably  some  real  grounds  for  the  existence  of  such  per- 
sons, and  perhaps  lor  a  very  few  of  the  leading  circum- 
>  them.    But  these 


i  attributed  to  them.  But  these  realities  only  exist 
as  the  few  grains  of  wheat  in  the  bushel  of  chaff,  incapable 
of  being  winnowed  out,  or  cleared  from  the  mass  of  fiction 
with  which  each  new  romancer  had  in  his  turn  overwhelm- 
ed them.  So  that  romance,  though  certainly  deriving  its 
first  original  from  the  pun*  fount  of  history,  is  supplied,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  very  few  generations,  with  so  many  tri- 
butes from  the  imagination,  that  at  length  the  very  name 
comes  to  be  used  to  distinguish  works  of  pure  fiction. 

When  so  popular  a  department  of  poetry  has  attained 
this  decided  character,  it  becomes  time  to  inquire  who  were 
the  composers  of  these  numerous,  lengthened,  and  once  ad- 
mired narratives  which  are  called  metrical  romances,  and 
from  whence  they  drew  their  authority.  Both  these  sub- 
jects of  discussion  have  been  the  source  of  great  controversy 
among  antiquaries;  a  class  of  men  who,  be  it  said  with  their 
forgiveness,  are  apt  to  be  both  positive  and  polemical  upon 
the  very  points  which  arc  least  susceptible  of  proof,  and 
which  are  least  valuable  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained ; 
and  which,  therefore,  we  would  gladly  have  seen  handled 
with  more  diffidence,  and  better  temper,  in  proportion  to 
their  uncertainty. 
jj^-'"'  The  late  venerable  Dr.  Percy,  BUhop  of  Dromore,  led  the 
way  unwarily  to  this  dire  controversy,  by  ascribing  the  compo- 
sition of  our  ancient  heroic  songs  and  metrical  legends,  in  ra- 
ther too  liberal  language,  to  the  minstrels,  that  class  of  men 
by  whom  they  were  generally  recited.  This  excellent  per- 
son, to  whose  memory  the  lovers  of  our  ancient  lyre  must 
•  t  indebted,  did  not.  on  publishing  his 


work  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  see  the  rigid  necessity  of  ob-  Rmurxw. 
serving  the  utmost  and  most  accurate  precision  cither  in ' ^  v  ^ 
his  transcripts  or  his  definitions.  The  study  which  he  wish- 
ed to  introduce  was  a  new  one ;  it  was  his  object  to  place 
it  before  the  public  in  an  engaging  and  interesting  form ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  his  having  obtained  this  important 
point,  we  ought  to  make  every  allowance  not  only  for  slight 
inaccuracies,  but  for  some  hasty  conclusions,  aud  even  ex- 
aggerations, with  which  he  was  induced  to  garnish  his  la- 
bour of  love.  He  defined  the  minstrels,  to  whose  labours 
he  chiefly  ascribed  the  metrical  compositions  on  which  he 
desired  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  "  an  order  of 
men  in  the  middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  music,  and  sung  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by  them- 
selves or  others."1  In  a  very  learned  and  elegant  essay 
upon  the  text  thus  announced,  the  reverend  Prelate  in  a 
great  measure  supported  the  definition  which  he  had  laid 
down ;  although  it  may  be  thought  that,  in  the  first  editions 
at  least,  he  hat  been  anxious  to  view  the  profession  of  the 
minstrels  on  their  fairest  and  most  brilliant  side ;  and  to  as- 
sign to  them  a  higher  station  in  society  than  a  general  re- 
view of  all  the  passages  connected  with  them  will  permit 
us  to  give  to  a  class  of  persons  who  either  lived  a  vagrant 
life,  dependent  on  the  precarious  taste  of  the  public  for  a 
hard-earned  maintenance,  or,  at  best,  were  retained  as  a 
part  of  the  menial  retinue  of  some  haughty  baron,  and  in  a 
great  measure  identified  with  his  musical  band. 

The  late  acute,  industrious,  and  ingenious  Mr.  Joseph 
Kitson.  whose  severe  accuracy  was  connected  with  an  un- 
happy eagerness  and  irritability  of  temper,  took  advantage 
of  the  exaggerations  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  Bishop's 
Account  of  Ancient  ilinttrtlty,  and  assailed  him  with  terms 
which  may  be  termed  any  thing  but  courteous-  Without 
finding  an  excuse  either  in  the  novelty  of  the  studies  in 
w  hich  Percy  had  led  the  way,  or  in  the  vivacity  of  imagin- 
ation which  he  did  not  himself  share,  he  proceeded  to  arraign 
each  trivial  inaccuracy  as  a  gross  fraud,  and  every  deduc- 
tion which  he  considered  to  be  erroneous  as  a  w  ilful  un- 
truth, fit  to  be  stigmatised  with  the  broadest  appellation  by 
which  falsehood  can  be  distinguished.  Yet  there  is  so  lit- 
tle room  for  this  extreme  loss  of  temper,  that,  upon  a  recent 


facts,  they  appear  to  have  done.  Quotations  are,  indeed, 
made  by  both  with  no  sparing  hand,  and  hot  arguments; 
and,  on  one  side  at  least,  hard  words  are  unsparingly  em- 
ployed ;  while,  as  is  said  to  happen  in  theological  polemics, 
the  contest  grows  warmer  in  proportion  as  the  ground  con- 
cerning which  it  is  carried  on  is  narrower  and  more  insig- 
nificant. Their  systems,  in  rea)ity,do  not  essentially  differ. 

Kitson  is  chiefly  offended  at  the  sweeping  conclusion  in 
which  Percy  states  the  minstrels  as  subsisting  by  the  arts 
of  poetry  and  music,  and  reciting  to  the  harp  verses  com- 
posed by  themselves  and  others.  He  shows  very  success- 
fully that  this  definition  is  considerably  too  extensive,  and 
that  the  term  minstrel  comprehended,  of  old,  not  merely 
those  who  recited  to  the  harp  or  other  instrument  romances 
and  ballads,  but  others  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
skill  in  instrumental  music  only  ;  and,  moreover,  that  jug- 
gle rs,sleight-of-hand  performers,  dancers,  tumblers,  at  >d  such 
like  subordinate  artists,  who  were  introduced  to  help  aw  ay 
the  tedious  hours  in  an  ancient  feudal  castle,  were  also  com- 
prehended under  the  general  term  of  minstrel  But  although 
he  distinctly  proves  that  Percy's  definition  applied  only  to 
one  class  of  the  persons  termed  minstrels,  those,  namely,  who 
sung  or  recited  verses,  and  in  many  cases  of  their  own  com- 
position ;  the  bishop's  position  remains  unassailable,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  one  general  class,  and  these  the  i 
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tinguished  during  the  middle  ages.    All  minstrel*  did  not  hended  many  who  probably  entertained  the  public  only  with 

use  the  harp,  and  recite  or  compose  romantic  poetry  ;  but  instrumental  performance*,  with  ribald  tales,  with  jugglery, 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  was  the  occupation  of  the  or  farcical  representations,  yet  one  class  amongst  them,  and 

most  eminent  of  the  order.    This  Ritson  has  rather  ad-  that  a  numerous  one,  made  poetical  recitation  their  chief, 

raiUed  than  denied!  arid  the  number  of  quotations  which  if  not  their  exclusive  occupation.    The  memory  of  these 


r  has  brought  together, 
sion  inevitable. 

Indeed,  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  ancient  romances 
of  the  metrical  class,  show  s  us  that  they  were  composed  for 
:hc  express  purpose  of  being  recited,  or,  more  properly, 
chaunted  to  some  simple  tunc  or  cadence  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  large  audience-  Our  ancestors,  as  they  were 
circumscribed  in  knowledge,  were  also  more  limited  in  con- 
versational powers  than  their  enlightened  descendant* ;  and 
it  seems  [nobable,  that  in  their  public  festivals,  there  ra 
great  advantage  found  in  the  presence  of  a  minstrel  who 
altould  recite  some  popular  composition  on  their  favourite 


case,  the 


of  the 


n  pieces 
of  their 


men  w  as,  in 

which  they  recited  ;  and  hence,  although  a  t 
romances  still  survive,  very  many  more  have  c 
into  oblivion. 

That  the  minstrels  were  also  the  authors  of  many  of 
these  poems,  and  that  they  altered  and  enlarged  others,  is 
a  matter  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  it  is  proved 
that  they  were  the  ordinary  reciters  of  them.  It  was  as 
natural  for  a  minstrel  to  become  a  poet  or  composer  of 
romances,  as  for  a  player  to  be  a  dramatic  author,  or  a  mu- 
sician a  composer  of  music.  Whatever  individual  among  a 
class,  whose  trade  it  was  to  recite  poetry,  felt  the  least  degree 


entertain  their  hear- 
cculiarly  deprived  of 
ider  a  phy- 
[iir  rhymes, 


subjects  of  love  and  war,  to  prevent  those  pause*  of  discourse  of  poetical  enthusiasm  in  a  profession  so  peculiarly  calculated 
which  sometimes  fall  heavily  on  a  company,  even  of  the  to  inspire  it,  must,  from  that  very  impulse,  have  become  an 
present  accomplished  age.  arid  to  supply  an  agreeable  train  original  author,  or  translator  at  least  s  thus  giving  novelty 
of  ideas  to  those  guests  who  had  few  of  their  own.  It  is,  to  his  recitations,  and  acquiring  additional  profit  and  fame, 
therefore,  almost  constantly  insinuated,  that  the  romance  Bishop  Percy,  therefore,  states  the  case  fairly  in  the  fol- 
was  to  be  chaunted  or  recited  to  a  large  and  festive  society  t  lowing  passage  :  "  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we  should 
and  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  piece,  generally  at  the  be  able  to  produce  regular  and  unbroken  annals  of  the  min- 
opening,  there  is  a  request  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  strel  art  and  its  professors,  or  have  sufficient  information, 
performer ;  and  hence,  the  perpetual  "  Lythe  and  listen  whether  every  minstrel  or  bard  composed  himself,  or  only 
fording*  free,"  which  in  those,  or  equivalent  words,  forms  repeated,  the  songs  he  chaunted.  Some  probably  did  the 
the  introduction  to  so  many  romance*.  As,  for  example,  one  and  some  the  other ;  and  it  would  have  been  wonder- 
in  the  old  poem  of  Guy  and  Colbrand,  the  minstrel  speaks   ful  indeed,  if  men,  whose  peculiar  profession  it  was,  and 

who  devoted  their  time  and  talents  U: 
era  with  poetical  compositions,  were  [ 
all  poetical  genius  themselves,  and  had  been 
sical  incapacity  of  composing  those  common  pi 
which  were  the  usual  subjects  of  their  recitation.'"  While, 
however,  we  acquiesce  in  the  proposition,  that  the  minstrels 
"  many,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  metrical 
•  which  they  sung,  it  is  evident  they  were  frequently 
in  the  task  by  others  who,  though  not  belonging  to 
this  profession,  were  prompted  by  leisure  and  inclination  to 
enter  upon  the  literary  or  poetical  department  as  amateurs. 
These  very  often  belonged  to  the  clerical  profession,  amongst 
w  hom  relaxation  of  discipline,  abundance  of  spare  time,  and 
impatience  of  the  routine  of  ceremonious  duties,  often  led 
individuals  into  worse  occupations  than  the  listening  to  or 
composing  metrical  romances.  It  was  in  vain  that  both 
the  poems  and  the  minstrels  who  recited  them  were,  by 
statute,  debarred  from  entering  the  more  rigid  monasteries. 
Both  found  their  way  frequently  to  the  refectory,  and  were 
mode  more  welcome  than  brethren  of  their  own  profes- 
sion ;  as  we  may  learn  from  a  memorable  Gat,  in  which 
two  poor  travelling  priests,  who  liad  been  received  into  a 
monastery  with  acclamation,  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  their 


of  his  ow  n  occupation : 

When  mr»t  and  drink  is  great  plenlyr, 
Then  lard*  and  Udyrn  still  will  be. 

And  sit  Slid  solace  lythe  ; 
Then  ic  is  liui«  for  m«e  (o  apeake. 
Of  kern  knight.  and  kcropes  greule, 
Such  carping  fur  to  kylbe. 

Chaucer,  also,  in  his  rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas,  assigns  to  the 
minstrels  of  his  hero's  household  the  same  duty  of  reciting 
romances  of  spiritual  or  secular  heroes,  for  the  good  knight's 
pastime  while  arming  himself  for  battle  : 

"  Do  film,*  be  sayd.  "  my  minestrales. 
And  jestours  for  to  tellen  tales 

Anon  in  min  arrninit. 
Or  romance-  that  ben 
Of  popes  an 

Not  to  multiply  quotations,  we  will  only 
importance,  which  must  have  escaped  Ritson's  researches ; 
for  his  editorial  integrity  was  such,  as  rendered  him  incap- 
able of  suppressing  evidence  on  cither  side  of  the  question. 
In  the  old  romance  or  legend  of  True  Thoma*  and  the 
Quern  of  Elfland,  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  himself  a  minstrel, 


music  and  song.    The  answer  of  Thomas  is  not  only  con- 
clusive as  to  the  minstrel's  custom  of  recitation,  but  shows 
that  it  was  esteemed  the  highest  branch  of  his  profec 
and  superior  as  such  to  mere  instrumental  music : 

"  To  harp  and  cup  Thomas  whensoever  ye  goo, 

Tborou  take  the  these  with  ilie"  

"  Harping*  he  said.  "  ken  I  nun. 

For  long  it  cbefe  of  Mynsmlte.'" 

We,  therefore,  arrive  at  the  legitimate  conclusion,  that  a! 


is  gifted"  bv  the  Queen  of  the  Faery  with  the  faculties  of  ^  Tt*"*£  m  '"""^  °f     d,TT,'  *  •  ?  11  b 

"  capable  of  furnishing  spiri- 

I  none  of  the  entertaining 

of  their  convent  might  have 


covered  that  they 
tual  instruction,  but 
arts  with  which  the 
been  repaid  by 

Nay,  besides  a  truant  disposition  to  a  forbidden  task, 
many  of  the  grave  authors  may  have  alleged,  in  their  own 
defence,  that  the  connexion  between  history  and  romance 
was  not  in  their  day  entirely  dissolved.  Some  eminent 
men  exercised  themselves  in  both  kinds  of  composition  ;  as, 
for  example,  Maitre  Wace,  canon  of  Caen,  in  Normandy, 


though,  under  the  general  term  minstrels,  were  compre-   who,  beside*  the  metrical  chronicle  of  Le  Brut,  containing 


'  Jamioson'a  Popular  H„!L«b,  vol.  il.  p.  27. 

*  .Essay  am  the  Ancmt  MuulrrU,  p.  SO.  * 

Another  authority  of  ancient  dale,  the  Ckrmxett  of  Bertrand  Guesdin,  distinctly  attributes  the  most  renowned  ronsnres  to  the  com- 
position of  the  minstrels  by  whom  they  were  aung.  As  the  passage  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  quoted,  we  must  her*  only  say.  that 
•ftet  enumerating  Arthur,  LauiHclm,  Godfrey,  Roland,  and  other  champions  he  lurjia  up  bis  account  of  them  as  being  the  bcrota 

n,  gu«  rib  MtasMsss  fc»t  u>  oouk.  mu. 
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r  historical  legends, 
,  in  1 155,  the  Roman  He  Chevalier  de  Lyon,  probably 
the  same  translated  under  the  title  of  Yuain  and  Gateain. 
Ijunbcrt  li  Core,  and  Bcnoit  dc  Saint-Mattr,  stem  both  to 
lure  been  of  the  clerical  order ;  and,  perhaps,  Chretien  de 
Troves,  a  most  voluminous  author  of  romance,  was  of  the 
same  profession.  Indeed,  the  extreme  length  of  many  ro- 
mances being  much  greater  than  any  minstrel  could  under- 
take to  sing  at  one  or  even  many  sittings,  may  induce  us 
to  refer  tbcm  to  men  of  a  more  sedentary  occupation  tluui 
those  wandering  poets.  The  religious  romances  were,  in 
ail  probability,  the  works  of  such  churchmen  as  might  wish 
to  reconcile  an  agreeable  occupation  with  their  religious 
profession.  All  which  circumstances  must  be  received  as 
exception*  from  the  general  proposition,  that  the  romances 
in  metre  were  the  composition  of  the  minstrel*  by  whom 
they  were  recited  or  sung,  though  they  must  still  leave 
Percy'*  proposition  to  a  certain  extent  unimpeached. 

To  explain  the  history  of  Koraancc,  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
gress a  little  further  the  condition  of  the  min- 
strels by  whom  these  compositions  were  often  made,  and, 
generally  speaking,  preserved  and  recited.  And  here,  it 
must  he  confessed,  that  the  venerable  Prelate  has,  perhaps, 
suffered  hi*  love  of  antiquity,  and  his  desire  to  ennoble  the 
productions  of  the  middle  ages,  a  little  to  overcolour  the 
importance  and  respectability  of  the  minstrel  tribe ;  although 
his  opponent  Riuon  has,  on  the  other  hand,  seized  on  all 
circumstances  and  inferences  which  could  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  degradation  of  the  minstrel  character,  without 
attending  to  the  particular*  by  which  these  depreciating 
circumstances  were  qualified.  In  fact,  neither  of  these  ex- 
cellent antiquaries  has  cast  a  general  or  philosophical  glance 
on  the  necessary  condition  of  a  set  of  men  who  were  by 
profession  the  instruments  of  the  pleasure  of  others  during 
a  period  of  society  such  as  was  presented  in  the  middle 
ages. 

In  a  very  early  period  of  civilisation,  ere  the  division  of 


derived  from  the  accordance  of  sounds,  or  from  the  exhi-  fto 
bition  of  feats  of  dexterity,  still  it  will  be  found  that  the^ 
opinion*  and  often  the  laws  of  society,  while  individuals  of 
these  classes  are  cherished  and  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation, have  degraded  the  professions  themselves  among  its 
idle,  dissolute,  and  useless  appendages.  Although  it  may 
be  accounted  ungrateful  in  mankind  thus  to  reward  the 
instruments  of  their  highest  enjoyments,  yet  some  jus- 
tification is  usually  to  be  drawn  from  the  manners  of  the 
classes  mho  were  thus  lowered  in  public  opinion.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that,  as  professors  of  this  joyous  science, 
as  it  was  called,  the  minstrels  stood  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  more  severe  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  the  monks  in 
particular,  whose  vows  bound  them  to  practise  virtues  of 
the  ascetic  order,  and  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  profane 
which  wu  connected  withmcrc  worldly  pleasure. 

room  for  clerical  censure.  They  wertfthe  usual  i 
at  scenes,  not  merely  of  conviviality,  but  of  license  ;  and  as 
the  companions  and  encourager*  of  revelling  and  excess, 
they  became  contemptible  in  the  eyes,  not  only  of  the  aged 
and  the  serious,  but  of  the  libertine  himself,  when  his  de- 
bauch palled  on  his  recollection.  The  minstrels,  no  doubt, 
like  their  brethren  of  the  stage,  sought  an  apology  in  the 
corrupted  taste  and  manners  of  their  audience,  with  which 
they  were  obliged  to  comply,  tinder  the  true  but  melancholy 


— they  who  live  to  please  mint  please  to  liv*. 


beyet 


very  early  period  of  civilisation,  ert 
iutd  been  generally  adopted,  and  whit 
considered  as  one  great  family,  and 


i  of  such  independent  tribes,  the  poetical  art,  so  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  oratory  or  persuasion,  is  found  to  ascertain 
toitsprofessorsaveryhigh  rank.  Poetsarethrnlhehistorians 
and  often  the  priests  of  the  tribe.  Their  command  of  lan- 
guage, then  in  its  infancy,  excite*  not  merely  pleasure,  but 
enthusiasm  ami  admiration.  When  separated  into  a  distinct 
class,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Celtic  bards  and,  perhaps, 
with  the  skalds  of  Scandinavia,  they  rank  high  in  the  scale 
of  society,  and  we  not  only  find  kings  and  nobles  listening 
to  them  with  admiration,  but  emulous  of  their  art,  and  de- 
sirous to  be  enrolled  among  their  numbers.  Several  of  the 
most  renowned  northern  kings  and  champions  valued  them- 
selves as  much  upon  their  powers  of  poetry  as  on  their  mar- 
tial exploits ;  and  of  the  Welsh  princes,  the  Irish  kings, 
and  the  Highland  chiefs  of  Scotland,  very  many  practised 
the  arts  of  poetry  and  music  Llwarch  Hen  was  a  prince  of 
the  Cymnug,  Rrian  Boromhc,  a  harper  and  a  musician,  and 
without  resorting  to  the  questionable  authenticity  of  Ossian, 
several  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  produced  in 
Use  Highlands. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  classes  of  society  come 
to  assume  their  usual  gradation  with  respect  to  each  other, 
the  rank  of  professional  poets  is  uniformly  found  to  sink 
gradually  in  the  scale,  along  with  that  of  all  others  whose 
trade  it  is  to  contribute  mere  amusement.  The  profes- 
sional poet,  like  the  player  or  the  musician,  becomes  the 
companion  and  soother  only  of  idle  and  convivial  hours; 
his  presence  would  Ik?  unbecoming  on  occasions  of  gravity 
and  importance;  and  his  art  is  accounted  at  best  an  amus- 
ing but  useless  luxury.  Although  the  intellectual  plea- 
sure derived  from  |»octry  or  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
drama  be  of  a  different  ond  much  higher  class  than  that 


But  this  very  necessity,  rendered  more  degrading  by  their 
increasing  numbers  and  decreasing  reputation,  only  accele- 
rated the  total  downfall  of  their  order,  and  the  general  dis- 
credit and  neglect  into  which  they  had  fallen.  The  statute 
of  the  39th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  passed  at  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  ranks  those  dishonoured  sons  of  song 
among  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  appoints  them  to  be 
punished  as  such  ;  and  the  occii|ialion,  though  a  vestige  of 
<ay  it  was  long  retained  in  the  habits  of  travelling  ballad  sing- 
an  era  and  musicians,  sunk  into  total 


Of  thi*  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter ;  our  business  be- 
ing at  present  with  those  romances,  which,  while  still  in 
the  zenith  of  their  reputation,  were  the  means  by  which  the 
minstrels,  at  least  the  better  and  higher  class  amongst  them, 
recommended  themselves  to  the  favour  of  their  noble  pa- 
trons, and  of  the  audiences  whom  they  addressed. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that,  although  the  class  of  minstrels, 
like  all  who  merely  depend  upon  gratifying  the  public,  car- 
ried in  their  very  occupation  the  evils  which  first  infected, 
and  finally  altogether  depraved  their  reputation ;  yet,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  their  duties  were  more  honourably  estimated, 
and  some  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  into  their  mot- 
ley body  the  character  of  a  regular  establishment,  subjected 
to  discipline  and  subordination.  Several  individuals,  both 
of  France  and  Kngland,  bore  the  title  of  king  of  mil 
and  were  invested  probably  with  some  authority  i 
others.  The  Serjeant  of  minstrels  is  also  mentioned;  and 
Edward  IV.  seems  to  have  attempted  to  form  •  guild  or 
exclusive  corjxirntion  of  minstrels.  John  of  Gaunt,  at  an 
earlier  period,  established  (between  jest  and  earnest,  per- 
haps) o  court  baron  of  minstrels,  to  be  held  at  Tilbury. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  influence 
of  their  establishments  went  far  in  restraining  the  licence 
o!'a  body  of  artists  so  umuly  as  well  as  numerous. 

it  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  individuals,  whose  ta- 
lents in  the  arts  of  music  or  of  the  stage  rise  to  the  highest 
order,  should,  in  a  special  degree,  attain  the  regard  and 
affection  of  the  pow  erful,  acquire  wealth,  and  rise  to  con- 
sideration ;  for,  in  such  professions,  very  high  prizes  are 
assigned  only  to  pre-eminent  excellence  ;  while  ordinary  or 
interior  practises  of  the  same  art  may  be  said  to  draw  in 
the  lottery  something  worse  than  a  mere  blank.  Garrick,  in 
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nit  cliariot,  and  whose  company  was  courted  for  hit  wit  and 
9  talent,  was,  after  all,  by  profession,  die  same  with  the  un- 
fortunate stroller,  whom  the  British  laws  condemn  as  a  va- 
gabond, and  to  whose  dead  body  other  countries  refuse  even 
the  last  rites  of  Christianity.  In  the  same  manner  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  that,  when  in  compliance  with  the  taste  of 
their  age,  monarchs  entertained  their  domestic  minstrels,1 
those  persons  might  be  admitted  to  the  most  flattering  in- 
timacy with  their  royal  masters ;  sleep  within  the  royal 
chamber,'  amass  considerable  fortunes,  found  hospitals,5 
and  receive  rewards  singularly  over-proportioned  to  the 
perquisites  of  the  graver  professions  and  even  practise  in 
company  with  their  royal  masters  the  pleasing  arts  of  poetry 
and  music,  which  all  are  so  desirous  of  attaining  ;5  whilst, 
at  the  same  lime,  those  who  ranked  lower  in  the  same  pro- 


fame  in  arms  to  copy  the  valiant  acts  of  the  Paladins  of  ' 
Charles,  and  the  Knight*  of  the  Round  Table,  narrated  in 
romances ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  those  high  tales, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  generosity,  bravery,  devotion  to  his 
mistress,  and  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  were  carried  to 
the  greatest  height  of  romantic  perfection  in  the  character 
of  the  hero,  united  with  the  scenes  passing  around  them, 
were  of  the  highest  importance  in  affecting  the  character  of 
the  age.  The  fabulous  knights  of  romance  were  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  those  of  real  history,  that  graver  his- 
torians quote  the  actions  of  the  former  in  illustration  of, 
and  a*  a  corollary  to  the  real  tvents  which  they  narrate.' 
The  virtues  recommended  in  romance  were,  however,  only 
of  that  overstrained  and  extravagant  cast  which  consisted 
with  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  Great  bodily  strength,  and  per- 
struggling  with  difficulty  to  gain  a  precarious  fection  in  all  martial  exercises,  was  the  universal  accom- 
■J  incurring  all  the  disgrace  usually  attached  plishmenl  inalienable  from  the  character  of  the  hero,  and 


to  a  vagabond  life  and  a  dubious  character.  In  the  fine 
arts,  particularly,  excellence  i*  demanded,  and  mere  medi- 
ocrity is  held  contemptible;  and,  while  the  favour  with 
which  the  former  is  loaded,  sometimes  seems  disproportion- 
ed  to  the  utility  of  the  art  itself,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
scorn  poured  out  on  those  who  expose  themselves  by  un- 
dertaking arts  which  they  are  unable  to  practise  with  suc- 
cess. Self-conceit,  however,  love  of  an  idle  life,  and  a  va- 
riety of  combined  motives,  never  fail  to  recruit  the  lower 
orders  of  such  idle  professions  with  individuals  by  whose 
performances,  and  often  by  their  private  characters,  the 
art  which  they  have  rashly  adopted  can  only  be 


which  each  romancer  had  it  in  his  power  to  confer.  It  was 
also  easily  in  the  composer's  power  to  devise  (lungers,  and 
to  free  his  hero  from  them  by  the  exertion  of  valour  equal- 
ly extravagant.  But  it  was  more  difficult  to  frame  a  story 
which  should  illustrate  the  manners  as  well  as  the  feats  of 
chivalry ;  or  to  devise  the  means  of  evincing  that  devotion 
to  duty,  and  that  disinterested  desire  to  sacrifice  all  to  faith 
and  honour ; — that  noble  spirit  of  achievement  which  la- 
boured for  others  more  than  itself— which  form,  perhaps, 
the  fairest  side  of  the  system  under  whichthe  noble  youths 


of  the  middle  ages  were  trained  up.  The  sentiments  of 
chivalry,  a*  we  have  explained  in  our  article  on  that  sub- 
ject, were  founded  on  the  roost  pure  and  honourable  prin- 


any  corresponding  advantage  to  themselves.  It  ject,  were  founded  on  the  roost  pure  and  honourable  prin- 
ts not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  while  such  distinguished  ciple3,  but  unfortunately  carried  into  hyperbole  and  extra- 
examples  of  the  contrary  appeared  amongst  individuals,  the  vagance;  until  the  religion  of  its  professors  approached  to  fa- 
whole  body  of  minstrels,  with  the  romances  which  they  naticism.theirvalourtofrensy.thcirkleasofhonourtoabsur- 
composed  and  sung,  should  be  reprobated  by  graver  histo-  dity,  theii  spirit  of  enterprise  to  extravagance,  and  their  re- 
rians  in  such  severe  terms  as  often  occur  in  the  monkish  spect  for  the  female  sex  to  a  sortofidolatrv.  All  those  ex- 


chronicles  of  He  day. 
Chemrtrr  Respecting  the  style  of  their  composition,  Du  Cange  in- 
»nd  >rylc  of  forms  us,  that  the  minstrels  sometimes  devoted  their  strains 
th*  ni  10  fla,,cr  tnc  Krcat>  and  sing  the  praises  of  those  princes 
by  »  horn  they  were  protected ;  while  he  owns,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  often  recommended  to  their  hearers  the 
path  of  virtue  and  nobleness,  and  pointed  out  the  pursuits 
by  which  the  heroes  of  romance  had  rendered  themselves 
renowned  in  song.*  He  quotes  from  the  romance  of  Her- 
trand  Guesclin,  the  injunction  on  those  who  would  rise  to 


chivalry. 


travagant  feelings,  which  really  existed  in  the  society  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  magnified  and  exaggerated  by  the  writers 
and  reciters  of  romance ;  and  these  given  as  resemblances  of 
actual  manners,  became,  in  their  turn,  the  glass  by  which 
the  youth  of  the  age  dressed  themselves ;  while  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  of  romance  thus  gradually  threw  light  upon 
and  enhanced  each  other. 

The  romances,  therefore,  exhibited  the  same  system  of 
manners  which  existed  in  the  nobles  of  the  age-  The  cha- 
racter of  a  true  son  of  chivalry  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch 


'  Berdic  (Rtgii  JoaJalorJ,  the  jongleur  or  minstrel  of  William  the  Conqueror,  bad.  «•  appears  from  the  Domesday  record,  three  villa 
and  five  caracatee  of  land  iu  Gloucestershire  without  rent.  Henry  1.  bad  a  minstrel  called  Galfnd,  who  received  an  annuity  from  tie  ab- 
bey of  Hyde. 

1  A  minstrel  of  Edrrard  I.,  during  that  pnucc'a  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  slept  within  his  tent,  and  came  to  bis  assistance  when  an 
attempt  whs  made  to  assassinate  him. 

s  The  Priory  ai*d  Hospital  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  in  London,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  by  Royer  or  Raber,  a  minstrel  of 
that  prince. 

*  In  1441,  the  monki  of  Mailock,  near  Coventry,  paid  a  donation  of  four  shillings  to  the  minstrels  of  Lord  Clinton  for  I 
and  other  exhibition*,  while,  to  a  doctor  who  preached  before  the  community  in  the  same  year,  they  assigned  only  sixpence. 

*  The  noted  anecdote  of  Dlondel  and  bis  royal  master,  Richard  Contr  de  Lion,  will  occur  to  every  reader. 

*  Ministkm.i  dicti  prswrtim  scums,  mimi,  joculatore*.  quos  eliaianuro  vulgo  Mmmrtui  vel  Mmrttritn,  appellsmus.  Porro  ejus- 

modi  arurrarum  erat  Principee,  non  suit  duntaxat  ludieris  oblrcUre,  ted  et  ecrum  sure*  variis  avorum.  adeoque  ipso  rum  Principum  leudi- 

bua.  run  aine  aiaeniatlone.  cum  cantilenia  et  musicis  instruments,  demulccre  Interdum  etiam  virorum  iiiajgnium  et  beroum  gesta,  nut 

explirats  et  jucunda  narrations  commemorabant,  ant  auari  von,  inuectione,  Adibusquc  decantabent,  quo  sic  doniinorum,  cSKcrofumque  qui 
bis  intererant  ludieris,  nobilium  aniraoe  ad  virtulem  capeesenuam  et  eummomm  virorum  imitationero  accenderent :  quod  fuit  oliro  apud 
Galloa  Bardorum  minislenum,  ut  auctor  eat  Tacitus.    Neque  enim  alioa  a  SlinUltitu,  veterum  Uallortim  Bartbt  fuu.se  pluribus  probat 

i  V  Jmui  ad  I i.  Ammsani.— Cluxmiam  Hrrtrandi  <; urn  inn  i 

Qui  rent  avoir  renom  des  bona  et  des  vailla 


II  doit  aler  souvent  a  la  pluic  et  au  champ, 
Kt  estrc  en  la  bataille,  ainay  que  fu  Holism. 
Lea  quatre  fila  Haimun  et  Cburlon  li  plus 
Li  Dus  Liona  de  Bourges,  et  Guion  de 
Perceval  li  Geloia,  Lanretot  et  Trisuns, 
Alexandres,  Anus,  Godefroy  li  sachane, 
De  quoy  cils  menea triers  font  lea  nobles 


*  Barbour,  the  Scottish  historian.  Highland  chief,  when,  in  commending  the  prowea. 

the  Celtic  h.r...  Fi.i  Mac  Coul,  and  says,  be  might  ia  more  mannerly  fashion  have  compared  him 
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of  ideal  and  impossible  perfection,  thai  those  who  emulated 
'such  renown  were  usually  contented  to  stop  far  short  of  the 
mark.  The  most  adventurous  and  unshaken  valour,  a  mind 
capable  of  the  highest  flight*  of  romantic  generosity,  a  heart 
which  was  devoted  to  the  will  of  some  fair  idol,  on  whom 
his  deeds  were  to  reflect  glory,  and  whose  love  was  to  re- 
ward all  his  toils  ;  these  were  attributes  which  all  aspired 
to  exhibit  who  sought  to  rank  high  in  tike  annals  of  chival- 
ry ;  and  such  were  the  virtues  which  the  minstrels  cele- 
brated. But,  like  the  temper  of  a  tamed  lion,  the  fierce 
and  dissolute  spirit  of  the  age  often  shewed  itself  through 
the  fair  varnish  of  this  artificial  system  of  manners.  The 
valour  of  the  hero  was  often  stained  by  acts  of  cruelty,  or 
freaks  of  rash  desperation;  his 
became  solemn  foppery  and  wild 


the  fragments  of  classical  superstition,  which  continued  to  be  1 
preserved  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  those1* 
systems  seem  to  be  inaccurate,  in  so  far  at  they  have  been 
adopted,  exclusively  of  each  other,  and  of  the  general  pro- 
position, that  fables  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  romances  of 
chilvalry,  modified  according  to  manners  and  slate  of  so- 
ciety, must  necessarily  be  invented  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  for  the  same  reason  that  grass  grows  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  in  every  climate  and  in  every  country.  "  In 
reality,"  say*  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  treated  this  subject  with 
his  usual  ability,  "  mythological  and  romantic  tales  arc  cur- 
rent among  all  savages  of  whom  we  have  any  full  account ; 
for  man  has  his  intellectual  as  well  as  bis  bodily  appetites, 
nee  and  these  things  are  the  rood  of  his  imagination  and  faith. 
;  his  love  to  his   They  are  found  wherever  there  is  language  and  discourse 


lady  often  demanded  and  received  a  requital  inconsistent  of  reason  j  in  other  words,  wherever  there  is 
with  the  honour  of  the  object!  and  those  who  affected  to  similar  stages  of  civilization,  or  states  of  society,  the  fiction* 

of  different  people  will  bear  a  corresponding  resemblance, 
notwithstanding  the  di  Here  nee  of  time  and  scene." 1 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  usual  appearances  and 
productions  of  nature  offer  to  the  fancy,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  the  same  means  of  diversifying  fictitious  narrative  by 
the  introduction  of  prodigies.  If  in  any  romance  we  en- 
counter the  description  of  an  elephant,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  a  phenomenon,  unknown  in  Europe,  must 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  east ;  but  whosoever  has  seen 
a  serpent  and  a  bird,  may  easily  aggravate  the  terrors  of  the 
former  by  conferring  on  a  fictitious  monster  the  wings  of  the 
latter;  and  whoever  has  seen  or  heard  of  a  wolf,  or  lion,  and 
exertion  of  invention,  imagine  a 
is  imputing  great  j>overty  to  the 
imagination,  to  suppose  that  the  tpeciota  miracula, 
which  are  found  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  must 
necessarily  be  derived  from  some  common  source!  and  per- 
haps we  should  not  err  more  grossly  in  supposing  that  the 
various  kinds  of  boats,  skiffs,  and  rafts,  upon  which  men  have 
dared  the  ocean  on  so  many  various  shores,  have  been  all 
originally  derived  from  the  vessel  of  the  Argonauts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  various  romantic  incidents 
and  inventions  of  a  nature  so  peculiar,  that  we  may  boldly, 
and  at  once,  refer  litem  to  some  particular  and  special  ori- 
gin. The  talc  of  Flora  and  Bhtnckrjieur,  for  example, 
could  only  be  invented  in  the  east,  where  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  the  manners  of  which  are  observed  with  some  accuracy. 
That  of  Orfeo  and  Ileurodis,  on  tlve  contrary,  is  the  classi- 
cal history  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  with  the  Gothic  ma- 


found,  their  attachment  on  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
metaphysical  principles,  carried  on  their  actual  intercourse 
with  a  license  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  sublime 
pretensions.  Such  were  the  real  manners  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  we  find  them  so  depicted  in  these  ancient  legends. 

So  high  was  the  national  excitation  in  consequence  of 
the  romantic  atmosphere  in  which  they  seemed  to  breathe, 
that  the  knights  and  squires  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  imitated  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  em- 
prises of  the  heroes  of  romance  i  and,  like  them,  took  on 
themselves  the  most  extraordinary  adventures  to  shew  their 

hearts.  The  "females  of  rank,  erected  into  a  sixecies  of  god-  an  eagle,  may,  by  a  simil 
desses  in  public,  and  often  degraded  as  much  below  their  griffin  or  hippogriff.  It 
proper  dignity  in  more  private  intercourse,  equalled  in  their  human  imagination,  to  su 
extravagances  the  youth  of  the  other  sex.  A  singular 
picture  is  given  by  Knyghton  of  the  damsels-errant  who 
attended  upon  the  solemn  festival*  of  chivalry,  in  quest,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  of  such  adventures  as  are  very 
likely  to  be  met  with  by  such  females  as  think  proper  to 
seek  them.  "  These  tournaments  are  attended  by  many 
ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  greatest  beauty,  but  not  always 
of  the  most  untainted  reputation.  These  ladies  are  dressed 
in  party-coloured  tunics,  one- half  of  one  colour  and  the 
other  half  of  another  ;  their  lirripipcs,  or  tippets,  arc  very 
short ;  their  caps  remarkably  little,  and  wrapt  alxmt  their 
heads  with  cords;  their  girdles  and  pouches  arc  ornamented 
with  gold  and  silver ;  and  they  wear  short  swords,  called 
•  them,  a  little  below  their  navels  ;  they  are 


on  the  finest  horses,  with  the  richest  furniture,  chincry  of  the  elves  or  fairies,  substituted  for  the  infernal 
Thus  equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of 
tournaments,  by  which  they  dissipate  their  fortunes,  and 
sometimes  ruin"  their  reputation." — (Knyghton,  quoted  in 
Henry's  History,  vol.  viii.  p.  402.) 

The  minstrels,  or  those  who  aided  them  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  romances,  which  it  was  their  profession  to  re- 
cite, re-used  to  rivalry  by  the  unceasing  demand  for  their 
compositions,  endeavoured  emulously  to  render  them  more 
attractive  by  subjects  of  new  and  varied  interest,  or  by  mar- 
vellous incidents  which  their  predecessors  were  strangers  to. 
Much  labour  has  been  bestowed,  somewhat  unprolitably,  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  source*  from  which  they  drew 
the  embellishments  of  their  talcs,  when  the  hearers  began 
to  be  tired  of  the  unvaried  recital  of  battle  and  tournament 
which  had  satisfied  the  simplicity  of  a  former  age.  Percy 
has  contended  for  the  northern  Sagas  as  the  unquestionable 


But  notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  in- 
in  which  the  subject*  or  leading  incidents  of  ro- 
can  be  distinctly  traced  to  British  or  Armorican  tra- 
ditions, to  the  tales  and  history  of  classic  antiquity,  to  the 
wild  fables  and  rich  imagery  of  Arabia,  or  to  those  darker 
and  sterner  themes  which  were  first  treated  of  by  the  Skalds 
of  the  north,  it  would  be  assuming  greatly  too  much  upon 
such  ground*  to  ascribe  the  derivation  of  romantic  fiction, 
exclusively  to  any  one  of  these  sources.  In  fact,  the  foun- 
dation of  these  tables  lies  deep  in  human  nature,  and  the 
superstructures  have  been  imitated  from  various  authorities 
by  those  who,  living  by  the  pleasure  which  their  lays  of  chi- 
valry afforded  to  their  audience,  were  especially  anxious  to 
recommend  them  by  novelty  of  every  kind  ;  and  were  un- 
doubtedly highly  gratified  when  the  report  of  travellers,  or 
pilgrims,  or  perhaps  their  own  intercourse  with  minstrels  of 


ceived  that  I 


origin  of  the  romance  of  the  middle  ages.    Warton  con-   other  nations,  enabled  them  to  vary  their  usual  narrations 
" "  t,  borrowed  by  those  minstrel*   with  circumstance*  yet  unheard  in  bower  and  hall.  Romance, 
great  number*  attended  the  therefore,  was  like  a  compound  metal,  derived  from  various 
gave  the  principal  distinctive  colouring  to  those 
mpositions  •,  and  a  later  system,  patronised  by 
has  derived  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from 


J  in  the  different  specimens  of  which,  one  metal  or 
alternately  predominant!  and  viewed  in  this  light, 
the  ingenious  theories  of  those  learned  antiquaries,  who  have 


of  tar  Mori,  D  A,tAur.   Und.  1S17.  2  vo)s.  sto. 
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.  endeavoured  to  seek  the  origin  of  thi*  »t)le  of  fiction  in  one 
'of  these  source!  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  seem  n* 
vain  n*  that  of  traveller*  affecting  to  trace  the  proper  head  of 
the  Nile  to  various  different  springs,  all  of  which  are  owned 
to  be  accessary  to  form  the  full  majesty  of  his  current. 

A*  Ute  fashion  of  all  things  passes  away,  the  metrical  ro- 
mances  began  gradually  to  decline  in  public  estimation,  pro- 
bablyon  account  of  the  depreciated  cliaracterof  the  minstrels 
by  whom  they  were  recited.    Tradition,  says  Ritson,  is  an 
alchemy,  which  convert*  gold  into  lead  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that,  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  age 
to  age,  the  most  approved  metrical  romances  became  gradu- 
ally corrupted  by  the  defect  of  memory  of  some  reciters  and 
the  interpolations  of  others ;  since  few  comparatively  can  be 
supposed  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  manuscripts  in  which 
some  have  been  preserved.     Neither  were  the  reciters  in 
the  latter,  as  in  the  former  times,  supplied  w  ith  new  produc- 
tions of  interest  and  merit.    Tlie  composition  of  the  me- 
trical romance  was  gradually  abandoned  to  persons  of  an  in- 
ferior class.    The  art  of  stringing  together  in  loose  verse  » 
number  of  unconnected  adventures,  was  loo  easy  not  to  be 
practised  by  many  who  only  succeeded  to  such  a  degree  as 
was  discreditable  to  the  art,  by  shew  ing  that  mere  medio- 
crity was  sufficient  to  exercise  it.    And  the  licentious  cha- 
racter, a*  w  ell  a*  the  great  number  of  those  who,  under  the 
various  names  of  glee-men,  minstrels,  and  the  like,  travers- 
ed the  country,  and  subsisted  by  this  idle  trade,  brought 
themselves  and  their  occupation  into  still  greater  contempt 
and  disregard.     With  them,  the  long  recitations  formerly 
■  tables  of  the  great,  were  gradually  banished  in- 
;  vulgar  society. 
But  though  the  form  of  those  narrative*  underwent  a 
change  of  fashion,  the  appetite  for  the 
continued  as  ardent  as  ever;  and  the  _ 
succeeded,  and  finally  BupcTH.-dcd  those  composed  in  verse, 
had  a  large  and  permanent  share  of  popularity.    This  was, 
no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  (he  important  inven- 
tion of  printing,  which  has  so  much  contributed  to  alter  the 
destinies  of  the  world.    The  metrical  romances,  though  in 
some  instances  sent  to  the  pre**,  were  not  very  fit  to  be  pub- 
lished in  this  form.     The  dull  amplifications  which  passed 
well  enough  in  the  course  of  o  half-heard  recitation,  be- 
came intolerable  when  subjected  to  the  eye ;  and  the  public 
taste  gradually  growing  more  fastidious  as  the  language  be- 
came more  copious,  and  the  system  of  manners  more  com- 
plicated, graces  of  style  and  variety  of  sentiment  were  de- 
manded instead  of  a  naked  and  unadorned  talc  of  wonders. 
The  authors  of  the  prose  romance  endeavoured,  to  the  best 
of  their  skill,  to  satisfy  this  newly  awakened  and  more  refin- 
ed taste.    They  used,  indeed,  the  same  sources  of  romantic 
f  which  had  been  resorted  to  by  their  metrical  prede- 
s;  and  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  all  their  chivalry, 
KM  as  much  celebrated  in  prose  as  ever  they  had  been  in 
poetic  narrative.    But  the  new  candidates  fur  public  favour 
pretended  to  have  recourse  to  sources  of  authentic  informa- 
tion, to  which  their  metrical  predecessors  had  no  access. 
They  refer  almost  always  to  Latin,  and  sometimes  to  Greek 
original*,  which  certainly  had  no  existence;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  venerable  names  of  the  alleged  authors 
are  invented,  a*  well  as  the  supposed  originals  from  which 
they  are  said  to  have  translated  their  narratives.    The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  discov  ery  of  La  Irrt  tlrtjanlr  drli- 
•  mtllijiue  rt  trrs  fthitanle  llystoirt  du  trrs  nolilr  Ho}/ 
'  (printed  at  Paris  in  1528  by  Galliot  du  Pre,') 
may  serve  to  show  that  modern  authors  were  not  the  first 
who  invented  the  pr>|niUr  hkxIc  of  introducing  their  work* 
to  the  world  a*  the  contents  of  a  newly  discovered  manu- 
script.    In  the  abridgment  to  which  ue  are  limitted,  we 
can  give  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  minuteness  with  which 
the  author  announces  his  pretended  discovery, 
!  example  of  the  lie  with  a  ' 


In  the  year  1286,  Count  William  of  Hainault  had,  it  is  1 
averred,  crossed  the  seas  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  nup-^ 
tials  of  Edward,  and  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  Bri- 
tain, was  hospitably  entertained  at  an  abbey  situated  on  the 
bank*  of  the  Humber,  and  termed,  it  seems,  Burtimer,  be- 
cause founded  by  a  certain  Burtimericu*,  a  monarch  of  w  horn 
our  annals  are  silent,  but  who  had  gained,  in  that  place,  a 
victory  over  the  heathens  of  Germany.  Here  a  cabinet, 
which  was  inclosed  in  a  private  recess,  had  been  lately  dis- 
covered within  the  massive  walls  of  an  ancient  tower,  and 
wa»  found  to  contain  a  Grecian  manuscript,  along  with  a 
royal  crown.  The  abbot  had  *ent  the  latter  to  king  Ed- 
ward, and  the  Count  of  Hainault  with  difficulty  obtained 
possession  of  the  manuscript.  He  had  it  render 
Greek  into  Latin  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  1 
lain,  and  from  that  language  it  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  author,  who  gives  it  to  the  world 
in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  for  the  edification  of 
nobleness  and  chivalry. 

By  such  details,  the  authors  of  the  prose  romances  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  for  their  works  a  credit  for  authentici- 
ty which  had  been  denied  to  the  rhythmical  legends.  But 
in  this  particular  they  did  great  injustice  to  their  contemn- 
ed predecessors,  whose  reputations  they  murdered  in  order 
to  rob  them  with  impunity.  Whatever  fragment*  or  sha- 
dowing* of  true  history  may  yet  remain  hidden  under  the 
mass  of  accumulated  fable,  which  had  been  heaped  on  them 
during  successive  ages,  must  undoubtedly  be  sought  in  the 
metrical  romance* ;  and  according  to  the  view  of  the  subject 
which  we  have  already  given,  the  more  the  works  approach 
in  point  of  antiquity  to  the  period  where  the  story  is  laid,  tlie 
more  are  we  likely  to  find  those  historical  tradition*  in  some- 
thing approaching  to  an  authentic  state.  But  those  who 
wrote  under  the  imaginary  name*  of  Kuslicien  de  Puise, 
Robert  de  Borron,  and  the  like,  usually  seized  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  some  old  minstrel ;  and,  recompo«ing  the  whole 
narrative  after  their  own  fiishion,  with  additional  character* 
and  adventures,  totally  obliterated  in  that  operation  any 
shades  which  remained  of  the  first,  and  probably  authen- 
tic tradition,  which  wa*  (he  original  source  of  the  cla- 
Iterate  fiction.  Amplification  was  especially  employed  by 
the*  prose  romancers,  who,  having  once  got  hold  of  a  subject, 
seem  never  to  have  portcel  with  it  until  their  power  of  in- 
vention was  completely  exhauEtcd.  The  metrical  roman- 
ces, in  some  instances,  indeed,  ran  to  great  length,  hut  were 
much  exceeded  in  that  particular  by  the  folios  which  were 
w  ritten  on  the  same  or  similar  topics  by  their  prose  succes- 
sor*. Probably  the  latter  judiciously  reflected  that  a  book 
which  addresses  itself  only  to  the  eyes,  may  be  laid  aside 
when  it  become*  tiresome  to  the  reader;  whereas  it  may  not 
always  have  been  so  easy  to  stop  the  minstrel  in  the  full 
career  of  his  metrical  declamation. 

Who,  then,  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  inquire,  can 
have  been  the  real  authors  of  those-  prolix  works,  who.shroud- 
ing  themselves  under  borrowed  names,  derived  no  renown 
from  their  labours,  if  successful,  and  who,  certainly,  in  the 
infant  state  of  the  press,  were  not  rewarded  with  any  emolu- 
ment t  This  question  cannot,  perhaps,  be  very  satisfacto- 
rily answered  ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  long 
hours  of  leisure  w  hich  the  cloister  permitted  to  its  votaries, 
were  often  passed  away  in  this  manner ;  and  the  conjec- 
ture is  rendered  more  probable,  when  it  is  observed  that 
matter*  arc  introduced  into  those  works  which  have  an  espe- 
cial connection  with  sacred  history,  and  with  the  traditions 
■if  the  Church.  Thus,  in  the  curious  romance  of  //mom  de 
Bourdeaux,  a  sort  of  second  part  is  added  to  that 
ful  history,  in  which  the  hero  visits  tlie  tcrre 
encounter*  the  first  murde  re  r  Cain,  in  the  peforman'ce  of  his 
penance,  with  more  matter  to  the  same  purpose,  not  likely 
to  occur  to  the  imagination  of  a  layman  ;  besides,  that  the 
laity  of  the  |*  riod  were  in  general  too  busy  and  too  igno 
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RoniMct  rant  to  engage  in  literary  lank*  of  any  kind.  The  mystical 
'  portion  of  the  romance  of  the  Round  Table  *e*cms  derived 
from  the  lame  source.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  au- 
dacious, and  sometimes  blasphemous  assertions  which  claim- 
ed for  these  fictions  the  credit  due  even  to  the  inspired  writ- 
ings themselves,  were  likely  to  originate  amongst  Roman 
Catholic  churchmen,  who  were  but  too  familiar  with  such 
forgeries  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  legends  of 
their  superstition.  One  almost  incredible  instance  of  this 
impious  specious  of  imposture  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
Saint  Croat  which  curious  mixture  of  mysticism  and  chival- 
ry is  ascribed  by  the  unfearing  and  unblushing  writer  to  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

Churchmen,  however,  were  by  no  means  the  only  authors 
of  these  legends,  although  the  Sires  Claret,  as  they  were 
sometimes  termed,  who  were  accounted  the  chronicles  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived,  were  usually  in  orders ;  and 
although  it  appears  that  it  was  upon  them  that  the  com- 
mands of  the  soveregins  whom  they  served  often  imposed 
the  task  of  producing  new  romances  under  the  usual  disguise 
of  ancient  chronicles  translated  from  the  learned  languages, 
or  otherwise  collected  from  the  ruins  of  antiquity-  As  edu- 
cation became  improved,  and  knowledge  began  to  be  more 
generally  diffused,  individuals  among  the  laity,  and  those  of 
no  mean  rank,  began  to  feel  the  necessity,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  putting  into  a  permanent  form  the  "thick-coming 
fancies"  which  gleam  along  the  imagination  of  men  of  ge- 
nius. Sir  Thomas  Malony,  who  compiled  xUeMorteP  Arthur 
from  French  originals,  was  a  person  of  honour  and  worship; 

author  of  a  romance  called  The  Chevalier  de  la  Cygne,  a 
an  illustrious  example  that  a  nobleman  of  high  estimation 
did  not  think  his  time  misemployed  on  this  species  of  com- 
position. Some  literary  fame  must  therefore  have  attended 
these  efforts  [  and  perhaps  leu  eminent  authors  might,  in 
the  latter  ages,  receive  some  pecuniary  advantages.  The 
translator  of  Perceforetl,  formerly  mentioned,  who  appears 
to  have  been  an  Englishman  or  Fleming,  in  his  address  to 
the  warlike  and  invincible  nobility  of  France,  holds  the  lan- 
guage of  a  professional  author,  who  expected  some  advan- 
tage besides  that  of  pleasing  those  whom  he  addressed ;  and 
who  expresses  proportional  gratitude  for  the  favourable  re- 
ception of  his  former  feeble  attempts  to  please  them.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  publishers,  these  lions  of  liter- 
ature, had  begun  already  to  admit  the  authors  into  some 
share  of  their  earnings.  Other  printers,  like  the  venerable 
Caxton,  compiled  themselves,  or  translated  from  oilier  lan- 
guages, the  romances  which  they  sent  to  the  press ;  thus 
uniting  in  their  own  persons  the  three  set 
of  author,  printer,  and  publisher. 

The  prose  romance  did  not,  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
story,  where  digressions  are  heaped  on  digressions,  without 
the  least  respect  to  the  princitwl  narrative,  greatly  differ 
from  that  of  their  metrical  predecessors,  being  to  the  full 
as  tedious  and  inartificial ;  nay,  more  so,  in  proportion  as 
the  new  romances  were  longer  than  tlie  old.  In  the  trans- 
ference from  verse  to  prose,  and  the  amplification  which  the 
scenes  underwent  in  the  process,  many  strong,  forcible,  and 
energetic  touches  of  their  original  author  have  been  weak  - 
ened,  or  altogether  lost ;  and  the  reader  misses  with  regret 
•oraeof  the  redeeming  burst*  i  if  rude  poetry  which,  in  the  me- 
trical romance,  make  amends  for  many  hundred  linen  of  bald 
and  rude  versification.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prose  ro- 
mances were  written  for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  society, 
and  by  authors  whose  language  was  much  more  copious, 
and  who  certainly  belonged  to  a  more  educated  class  than 
the  ancient  minstrel*.  Men  were  no  longer  satisfied  with 
hearing  of  hard  battles  and  direful  wound.-. ;  they 
ed  at  the  hand  of  those  who  professed  to 
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insight  into  nature,  or  at  least  into  manners;  some  de-  Romance, 
scription  of  external  scenery,  and  a  greater  regard  to  pro-v 
Kibility  both  in  respect  of  the  characters  which  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  events  which  arc  narrated.  These  new  de- 
mands the  prose  romances  endeavoured  to  supply  to  the 
best  of  their  power.  There  was  some  attention  shewn  to 
relieve  their  story,  by  the  introduction  of  new  characters, 
and  to  illustrate  these  personages  by  characteristic  dialogue. 
The  lovers  conversed  with  each  other  in  the  terms  of  me- 
taphysical gallantry,  which  were  used  in  real  life;  and  from 
being  a  mere  rhapsody  of  warlike  feau,  the  romance  began 
to  assume  the  nobler  and  more  artificial  form  of  a  picture 
of  manners.    It  is  in  the  prose  folios  of  Lancelot  Ju  Lac, 


and  others,  that  antiquaries  find  recorded  the 
most  exact  accounts  of  fights,  tournaments,  feasts,  and  other 
magnificent  displays  of  chivalric  splendour  ;  and  as  they  de- 
scend into  more  minute  description  than  the  historians  of 
the  time  thought  worthy  of  their  pains,  they  arc  a  mine 
from  which  the  painful  student  may  extract  much  valuable 
information.  This,  however,  is  not  the  full  extent  of  their 
merit.  These  ancient  books,  amid  many  pages  of  dull  re- 
petition and  uninteresting  dialogue,  and  notwithstanding  the 
langour  of  an  inartificial,  protracted,  and  confused  story,  ex- 
hibit from  time  to  time  passages  of  deep  interest,  and  situa- 
tions of  much  novelty,  as  well  as  specimens  of  spirited  and 
masculine  writing.  The  general  reader,  who  dreads  the 
labour  of  winnow  ing  out  these  valuable  passages  from  the 
sterile  chaff  through  which  they  are  scattered,  will  receive 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the  romance 
from  Tressan's  Corfu  dExtraitt  de  Romans  de  Cheralerie, 
from  Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Earl;,  Englith  Romances, 
and  Mr.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction. 

These  works  continued  to  furnish  the  amusement  of  the 
most  polished  courts  in  Europe,  so  long  as  the  manners  and 
habits  of  chivalry  continued  to  animate  them.  Even  the 
sagacious  Catherine  of  MedicU  considered  the  romance  of 
Perceforetl  as  the  work  best  qualified  to  form  the  manners 
and  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  young  prince ;  since  she  impress- 
ed on  Charles  IX.  the  necessityof  studying  it  with  attention. 
But  by  degrees  the  progress  of  new  opinions  in  religion,  the 
promulgation  of  a  stricter  code  of  morality,  together  with 
the  important  and  animating  discussions  which  began  to  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  press,  diverted  the  public  atten- 
tion from  these  antiquated  legends.  The  Protestants  of 
England,  and  the  Huguenots  of  France,  were  rigorous  in 
their  censure  of  books  of  chivalry,  in  proportion  as  they  had 
been  patronized  formerly  under  the  Catholic  system ;  perha|» 
because  they  helped  to  arrest  men's  thoughts  from  more  serious 
subjects  of  occupation.  The  learned  Ascham  thus 
against  the  romance  of  MorteD  Arthur,  and  atthes 
acquaints  us  with  its  having  passed  out  of  fashion  :  "  In  our 
forefathers'  tyme,  w  hen  rmpcslrie,  asastandyngpoole,  covered 
and  overflowed  all  Englandc,  fewc  bookei  were  rend  in  our 
tongue,  savyng  certaine  bookes  of  chivalricas  they  said  for  pas- 
time and  pleasure ;  which,  as  some  say,  were  made  in  monaste- 
ries by  idle  monks,  or  wanton  chorions.  As,  for  example.  La 
Morte  If 'Arthur,  the  whole  pleasureof  which  bookc  standcth 
in  two  spcciall  poyiites,  in  open  manslaughter,  and  bold  baw- 
drye :  in  which  booke  they  are  counted  the  noblest  knightes 
thatdokill  most  men  without  anyquarrcll,  and  commit  foulest 
adulteries  by  stalest  shiftes;  a*  Sir  Launcelote,  w  ith  the  wife 
of  King  Arthurhismaster;  Sir  Tristram,  with  thewifeof  King 
Marke  his  uncle;  Sir  Lamerocke,  with  the  wife  of  King 
Lote,  that  was  his  own  aunt.  This  is  good  an  die  for  wise- 
men  to  laughe  nt,  or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at :  yet  I 
know,  when  ImkI's  Bible  was  banished  the  court,  and  Aa 
Marie  IX Arthur  received  into  the  prince's  chamber."! 

The  brave  and  religious  La  Noue  is  not  more  favourable 
to  the  perusal  of  romances  than  the  learned  Ascham }  «t- 
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■  tributing  to  the  public  taste  for  these  compositions  the  de- 
'coy  of  morality  amongst  the  French  nobility.  "  The  ancient 
fables  whose  rclikc*  cloc  yet  remain,  namely,  Lancelot  of 
the  Lake,  Pierceforest,  Tristram,  Giron  the  Courteous,  and 
such  other*,  doe  bcare  witnesse  of  this  olde  vonitie ;  here- 
with were  men  fed  for  the  space  of  500  yccres,  until!  our 
language  growing  more  polislied,  and  our  mindes  more  tick- 
lish, they  were  driven  to  invent  some  noueltio*  wherewith 
to  delight  us.  Thus  came  y*  bookes  of  Amadis  into  light 
among  us  in  this  last  age.  But  to  say  y*  truth,  Spaine  bred 
the,  and  France  new  clothed  the  in  gay  garment*.  In  y* 
daies  of  Henrie  the  Second  did  they  bcare  the  chicfest  sway, 
and  I  think  if  any  man  wculd  then  have  reproved  the,  he 
should  have  been  spit  at  because  they  were  of  themselves 
playfellowe*  and  maintainors  to  a  great  sort  of  persons ; 
whereof  some,  after  they  had  learned  to  am  ire  in  speech, 
their  teeth  watered,  so  desirous  were  they  even  to  taste  of 
some  small  morsels  of  the  delicacies  therein  most  livclicand 
naturally  represented."1  The  gallant  Marechal  proceeds  at 
considerable  length  to  refute  the  arguments  ol  those  who 
contended  that  these  books  were  intended  as  a  spur  to  the 
practice  of  arms  and  honourable  exercises  amongst  youth, 
and  labours  hard  to  shew  that  they  teach  dishonest  prac- 
tices both  in  love  and  in  arm*.  It  is  impossible  to  suppress  a 
smile  when  we  find  such  an  author  as  La  Noue  denouncing 
the  introduction  of  spells,  witchcrafts,  and  enchantments  in- 
to these  volumes,  not  because  such  themes  arc  absurd  and 
nonsensical,  but  because  the  representing  such  beneficent 
enchanters  as  Alquife  and  Urganda  is,  in  fact,  a  vindication 
of  those  who  traffic  with  the  powers  of  darkness ;  and  that 
those  who  love  to  read  about  sorceries  and  enchantments 
become,  by  degrees,  familiarized  with  those  devilish  mys- 
teries, and  may  at  length  be  induced  to  have  recourse  to 
them  in  good  earnest. 

The  romances  of  chivalry  did  not,  however,  sink  into 
disrepute  under  the  stern  rebuke  of  religious  puritans  or 
severe  moralists,  but  became  gradually  neglected,  as  the 
customs  of  chivalry  itself  fell  into  disregard  ;  when,  of 
,  the  book*  which  breathed  its  spirit,  and  were  writ- 


ten under  its  influence,  ceased  to  produce  any  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  and,  superseded  by  better  models  of 
composition,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  ridicule  of  Cer- 


cnmposition, 
vuntcs,  sunk  by  degrees  into  utter  contempt 
Other  works  of  amusement,  of  the  some 
succeeded  the  proper  romance  of  chivalry. 
1  take  some  notice  hereafter,  since  we 
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European  nations. 

II.  We  can  here  but  briefly  touch  upon  a  subject  of 
great  interest  and  curiosity,  namely,  the  peculiar  character 
and  tone  which  the  romance  of  chivalry  received  from  the 
manners  and  early  history  of  the  nations  amongst  whom  it 
is  found  to  exist ;  and  the  corresponding  question,  in  what 
degree  each  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  other  countries 
the  themes  of  their  own  minstrels,  or  to  have  made  use  of 
materials  common  to  the  whole. 

Scandinavia,  as  was  to  be  expected,  may  be  safely  con- 
sidered as  the  richest  country  in  Europe,  in  ancient  tales 
with  the  character  of  romance  j  sometimes 
entirely  in  poetry  or  rhythm,  sometimes  in  prose, 
and  much  more  frequently  in  a  mixture  of  prose,  narrative, 
and  lyrical  effusions.  Their  well-known  Skalds  or  bards 
held  a  high  rank  in  their  courts  and  councils.  The  charac- 
ter of  a  good  poet  was  scarcely  second  to  that  of  a  gallant 
leader,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  champions  ambi- 
tiously endeavoured  to  unite  both  in  their  own  persons. 
Their  earlier  sagas  or  tales  approach  to  the  credit  of  real 
history,  and  were  unquestionably 


usual  at  an  early  period,  debased  by  the  intermixture  of  Romance, 
those  speciosa  miracula  which  the  love  of  the  wonderful *ss»»* 
early  introduces  into  the  annals  of  an  infant  country.  There 
are,  however,  very  many  of  the  sagas,  indeed  by  far  the 
greater  number  or  those  now  known  to  exist,  which  must 
be  considered  as  falling  rather  under  the  class  of  fictitious 
than  of  real  narratives ;  and  which,  therefore,  belong  to  our 
present  subject  of  inquiry.  The  Omeyinger  Saga,  the 
Heimskringla,  the  Saga  of  Olaf  Triggvason,  the  Egtbgij- 
gia  Saga,  and  several  others,  may  be  considered  as  histori- 
cal |  whilst  the  numerous  narratives  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  Nibclungcn  and  Volsungen  are  as  imaginary  as  the 
romances  which  treat  of  King  Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne. 
These  singular  compositions,  short,  abrupt,  and  concise  in 
expression,  full  of  bold  and  even  extravagant  metaphor,  ex- 
hibiting many  passages  of  forceful  and  rapid  description, 
hold  a  character  of  their  own ;  and  whilst  they  remind  us  of 
the  indomitable  courage  and  patient  endurance  of  the  hardy 
Scandinavians,  at  once  the  honour  and  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope, rise  far  above  the  tedious  and  creeping  style  which 
characterised  the  minstrel  efforts  of  their  successors,  whe- 
ther in  France  or  England.  In  the  pine  forests  also,  and 
the  froren  mountains  of  the  north,  there  were  nursed,  amid 
the  rcliqucs  of  expiring  paganism,  many  traditions  ol'  a  clia- 
racter  more  wild  and  terrible  than  the  Tables  of  classical  su- 
perstitiun  ;  and  these  the  gloomy  imagination  of  the  skalds 
failed  not  to  transfer  to  their  romantic  talcs.  The  late  spi- 
rit of  inquiry  w  hich  has  been  so  widely  spread  through  Ger- 
many, has  already  begun  to  throw  much  light  on  this  ne- 
glected storehouse  of  romantic  lore,  which  is  worthy  of  much 
more  attention  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  Bri- 
tain. It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  although  the 
north  possesses  champions  and  romances  of  its  own,  un- 
known to  southern  song,  yet,  in  a  later  age,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  borrowed  from  the  French  minstrels  some 
of  their  most  popular  subjects ;  and  hence  we  find  sagas  on 
the  subject  of  Sir  Tristrem,  Sir  Percival,  Sir  Ywain,  and 
others,  tile  well-known  themes  of  French  and  English  ro- 
mance. These,  however,  must  necessarily  be  considered 
later  in  date,  as  well  as  far  inferior  in  interest,  to  the  sagas 
of  genuine  northern  birth.  Mr.  Ritson  has  indeed  quoted 
their  existence  as  depreciating  the  pretensions  of  the  north- 
ern nations  to  the  possession  of  poems  of  high  antiquity  of 
their  own  native  growth.  Had  he  been  acquainted  with 
the  Norman-KietHfie-Datur,  a  large  folio,  printed  at  Stock- 
holm in  1737,  he  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  out  of  the 
numerous  collection  of  legends  respecting  the  achievements 
of  Gothic  champion*,  far  the  greater  part  are  of  genuine 
Norse  origin  ;  and  although  having  many  features  in  com- 
mon with  the  romances  ot  southern  chivalry,  are,  in  other 
marked  particulars,  distinctly  divided  from  that  class  of  fic- 
titious composition. 

The  country  of  Germany,  lying  contiguous  to  France,  German ro. 
and  constantly  engaged  in  friendly  and  hostile  intercourse  n 
with  that  great  seat  of  romantic  fiction,  became,  of  course, 
an  early  partaker  in  the  stores  which  it  afforded.  The  Min- 
nesingers of  the  Holy  Empire  were  a  race  no  less  cherish- 
ed tlian  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  or  the  Minstrels  of 
Normandy;  and  no  less  active  in  availing  themselves  of 
their  indigenous  traditions,  or  importing  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  add  to  their  stock  of  romantic  fiction. 
Gotfrit  of  Strasburg  composed  many  thousand  lines  up- 
on the  popular  subject  of  Sir  Tristrem  i  and  others  have 
been  equally  copious,  both  as  translators  and  as  original  au- 
thors, upon  various  subjects  connected  with  French  ro- 
mance ;  but  Germany  |>u*»esscd  materials  partly  borrowed 
from  Scandinavia,  partly  peculiar  to  her  own  traditional  his- 
tory, as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  w  hich  they 
applied  to  the  construction  of  a  cycle  of  heroes  as 
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m  Teutonic  song  as  those  of  Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne  in  of  the  classical  Italians,  until  Bciardo.  Bcmi,  Pulci,  and,  1 
'France  and  Britain.  above  all,  the  divine  Arioato,  condescended  to  use  them  ass 

As  in  all  other  cases  of  the  kind,  a  real  conqueror,  the  the  basis  of  their  well-known  romantic  poems ; 
fame  of  whose  exploits  survived  in  tradition,  was  adopted  the  fictitious  narratives  originally  composed  in 
is  the  central  object,  around  ItllOOl  were  to  be  assembled  a  afterwards  rewritten  in  prose,  were  anew  decorated  with  the 
set  of  champions,  and  with  whose  history  was  to  be  inter-  honours  of  verse.  The  romantic  poets  of  Italy  did  not  even 
woven  the  various  feats  of  courage  which  they  performed,  disdain  to  imitate  the  rambling,  diffuse,  and  episodical  style 
and  the  adventures  which  they  underwent-  Theodorick  proper  to  the  old  romance ;  and  Ariosto,  in  particular,  al- 
King  of  the  Gotlis,  called  in  these  romantic  legends  Didc-  though  he  torment*  the  reader's  attention,  by  digressing 
rick  of  Bern  (i.e.  Verona,)  was  selected  for  this  purpose  by  from  one  adventure  to  another,  delights  us,  upon  frequent 
the  German  Minnesingers.  Among  the  principal  person*  perusals,  by  the  extreme  ingenuity  with  which  he  gathers 
age*  introduced  arc  Ezzel,  King  of  the  Huns,  who  is  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  Attila  ;  and  Gunter,  King  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  is  identified  with  a  Gunlacher  of  history  who 
really  held  that  kingdom.  The  good  knight  Wolfram  von 
Eschcnbach  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  assembled 
the  scattered  traditions  and  minstrel  tales  concerning  these 
i  into  one  large  volume  of  German  verse,  entitled 
or  the  Book  of  Heroes.    In  this  the  author 
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>  the 

handsome 


broke' 


up  t 
all  I 
and  faults  of 
subject  of  a  I 


arrative,  and  finally  weaves  thi 
ogether  in  the  same  piece.  But  the  merits 
nautic  poetry  form  themselves  the  fruitful 
!  essay.  We  here  only  notice  the  origin  of 
those  celebrated  works,  as  a  species  of  composition  arising 
out  of  the  old  romance,  though  surpassing  it  in  regularity, 
as  well  us  in  all  the  beauties  of  style  and  diction. 

With  Spain  the  idea  of  romance  was  particularly  con- Sp«m«ti»n4 
netted  ;  and  the  associations  which  are  formed  upon  per-  PurtiMiurst 
with  the  history  of  Didcrick  and  his  chi-  using  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes,  induce  us  for  a  long  ">w 
valry  a  number  or  detached  legends  which  had  certainly  a  time  to  believe  that  the  country  of  Don  Quixote  must  be 
separate  and  independent  existence.    Such  is  the  tale  of  the  very  cradle  of  romantic  fiction.    Yet,  if  we  speak  of 
Sigurd  the  Horny,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  ori-  priority  of  date,  Spain  was  amongst  the  last  nations  in  Eu- 
ginally  been  a  Norse  saga.    An  analysis  of  this  singular  rope  with  whom  romance  became  popular.    It  was  not  in- 
piece  was  published  by  Mr.  Weber,  in  a  work  entitled  It-  deed  possible  that,  among  a  people  speaking  so  noble  and 
lustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities  from  the  earlier  'J'euto-  poetical  a  language,  engaged  in  constant  wars,  which  called 
nie  and  Scandinavian  Romances;  and  the  subject  has  been  forth  at  once  their  courage  and  their  genius,  there  should 
fully  illustrated  by  the  publications  of  the  learned  Von  der  not  exist  many  historical  and  romantic  ballads  descriptive 
Hagen  in  Germany,  and  those  of  the  Hon.  William  Herbert,  of  their  rencounter*  with  the  Moors.  But  their  native  jioets 
It  is  here  only  necessary  to  say,  that  Theodorick,  like  seem  to  have  been  too  much  engaged  with  the  events  of 
Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  is  considered  in  the  romance  as  their  own  age,  and  of  that  which  had  just  preceded  it, 

to  permit  of  their  seeking  subjects  in  the  regions  of  pure 
fiction;  and  we  have  not  heard  of  a  Spanish  metrical  ro- 
mance, unless  the  poems  describing  the  adventures  of  the 
Cid  should  be  supposed  to  have  any  affinity  to  that  class 
of  composition.  Tlie  Peninsula,  however,  though  late  in 
adopting  the  prevailing  taste  for  romantic  fiction,  gave  ori- 


a  monarch  more  celebrated  for  the  valorous  achievement* 
of  the  brotherhood  of  chivalry  whom  he  has  drawn  around 
him,  than  for  his  own,  though  neither  deficient  in  strength 
nor  courage.  His  principal  follower*  have  each  their  dis- 
criminatory and  peculiar  attributes.    Meister  Hildebrand, 

the  Nestor  of  the  band,  is,  like  the  Maugis  of  Charlemagne's  adopting  the  prevailing 

heroes,  a  magician  as  well  a*  a  champion.    Hogan,  or  Ha-  gin  to  one  particular  class,  which 

gan.  begot  betwixt  a  mortal  and  a  sea-goblin,  is  the  fierce  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Antadis  de  Gaui,  the  produc- 

Achilles  of  the  confederation.    It  is  the  uniform  custom  of  lion,  it  would  seem,  of  Vasco  de  Lobcira,  a  Portuguese 

the  romancers  to  conclude  by  a  general  and  overwhelming  knight,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  gave  a  new 

catastrophe,  which  destroys  the  whole  ring  of  chivalry  tum  to  the  tales  of  chivalry,  and  threw  into  the  shade  the 

w  hose  teats  they  had  commemorated.    The  ruin  which  French  prose  romances,  which,  until  the  appearance  of  this 

Runcesvalle*  brought  to  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  and  distinguished  work,  had  been  the  most  popular  in  Europe, 

the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan  to  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Ta-  The  author  of  Antadis,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  facilitate 

ble,  fell  upon  the  warriors  of  Diderick  through  the  revenge-  the  other  changes  which  he  introduced,  and  to  avoid  rush- 


ful  treachery  of  Crimhilda,  the  wife  of  Ezzel;  who,  in  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  and  in  her  inor- 
dinate desire  to  possess  the  treasures  of  the  Niflunga  or 
Burgundians,  brought  destruction  on  all  those  celebrated 
champions.  Mr.  Weber  observes  that  these  German  fic- 
tion* differ  from  the  romances  of  French  chivalry,  in  the 
■  ferocity  and  less  refinement  of  sentiment  ascribed 


ing  against  preconceived  ideas  of  events  or  character,  laid 
aside  the  worn-out  features  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne, 
and  imagined  to  himself  a  new  dynasty  both  of  sovereigns 
and  of  heroes,  to  whom  he  ascribed  a  style  of  manner*  much 
more  refined,  and  sentiments  much  more  artificial,  than  had 
occurred  to  the  authors  of  Perceval  or  Percrforest.  Lo- 
bcira had  also  taste  enough  to  perceive,  that  some  unity  of 


to  the  heroes ;  and  also  in  their  employing  to  a  great  extent  design  would  he  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  romance, 


where  one  adventure  is  strung  to 


with  little 


the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  which 
:  because  t" 


the  machinery  of  the  Duergar,  or  duarfs,  a 
people  to  whom  the  Heldcnbuch 

and  subtilty,  as  well  as  profound  skill  in  the  magic  art,  and  thus  concluded,  not  because  the  plot  was  winded  up,  but  be- 
who  seem,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  predecessor*  of  the  Eu-  cause  the  author**  invention,  or  the  printer's  patience,  was 
ropean  fairy.  exhausted.    In  the  work  of  the  Portuguese  author,  on  the 

Italy,  so  long  the  scat  of  classical  learning,  and  where  lontrary,  he  proposes  a  certain  end,  to  advance  or  retard 
that  learning  was  first  revived,  sCOU  never  to  have  strong-  which  all  the  incidents  of  the  work  have  direct 
ly  embraced  the  taste  for  the  Gothic  romance.    They  re- 
ceived, indeed,  the  forms  and  institutions  of  chivalry,  but  the 
Italians  seem  to  have  been  in  a  considerable  degree  stran- 
gers to  its  spirit,  and  not  to  have  become  deeply  enamour- 
ed of  its  literature.    There  is  an  old  romance  of  chivalry 
proper  to  Italy,  called  Guerino  the  H'rrtclud,  but  we  doubt 
if  even  this  be  of  indigenous  growth.    Indeed,  when  they 
did  adopt  from  the  French  the  fashionable  tales  of  Charle- 
magne and  hi»  Paladins,  these  did  i 
XIX. 


This  is  the  marriage  of  Amadis  with  Oriana,  against  which 
a  thousand  difficulties  arc  raised  by  rivals,  giants,  sorcerers, 
and  all  the  race  of  evil  powers  unfavourable  to  chivalry  ; 
whilst  these  obstacles  are  removed  by  the  valour  of  the 
hero,  and  constancy  of  the  heroine,  succoured  on  their  part 
l>v  those  friendly  sages,  and  blameless  sorceresses  whose 
intervention  gave  so  much  alarm  to  the  tcmlcr-con;cienccd 
De  la  Nouc.  Lobeira  also  displayed  considerable  attention 
to  the  pleasure  which  arises  fix  ra'thc  contrast  of  character  ( 
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and  to  relieve  that  of  Amadis,  who  is 
chivalrous  constancy,  he  ha*  introduced  Don 
brother,  a  pay  libertine  in  love,  whose  adventure*  form  a 
contrast  with  those  of  his  more  serious  relative.  Above  all, 
the  Amadit  displays  an  attention  to  the  style  and  convcr- 
of  the  piece!  which,  although  its  effects,  are  now  ex- 
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to  poetry  and  music,  which  the  Rooisnra. 
relic*  of  ancient  poetry  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  v-s-v-^ 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  sufficiently  evince.    Arthur,  a 
name  famous  amongst  them,  with  some  traditions  concerning 
tiie  sage  Merlin,  may  have  floated  either  in  Armorica,  or 
among  the  half-British  of  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  of 
oggeratcd  and  ridiculous,  was  doubtless  at  the  time  con-   Cumberland ;  and  thus  preserved,  may  have  reached  the 
sidered  as  the  pitch  of  elegance ;  and  here  were,  for  the  first  ear  of  the  Norman  minstrels,  cither  in  their  newly  con- 
time,  introduced  those  hyperbolical  compliments,  and  that   qucrcd  dominions,  or  through  their  neighbours  of  Brittany 
inflated  and  complicated  structure  of  language,  the  sense  of  A  theme  of  this  sort  once  discovered,  and  found  acceptable 
which  walks  as  in  a  masquerade.  to  the  popular  ear,  gave  rise,  of  course,  to  a  thousand  imi- 

Tbe  Amadis  at  first  consisted  only  of  four  books,  and  in  tations  ;  and  gradually  drew  around  it  a  cloud  of  fiction 
that  limited  sliapc  may  be  considered  as  a  very  well  con-  which,  embellished  by  such  poetry  as  the  minstrels  could 


ducted  story ;  but  additions  were  speedily  made  which  ex- 
tended the  number  to  twenty-four  ;  containing  the  history 
of  Amadis  subsequent  to  his  obtaining  possession  of  Oriana, 
and  down  to  his  death,  as  also  of  his  numerous  descend- 
The  theme  was  not  yet  exhausted ;  for,  as  the  an- 
romancers,  when  they'  commenced  a  new  work,  chose 
for  their  hero  some  newly  invented  Paladin  of  Charlemagne, 
or  knight  of  King  Arthur,  so  did  their  successors  adopt  a 
new  descendant  of  the  family  of  Amadis,  whose  genealogy 


produce,  arranged  itself  by  degrees  into  a  system  of  fabu- 
lous history,  as  the  congregated  vapours  touched  by  the 
setting  sun,  assume  the  form  of  battlements  and  towers. 
We  know  that  the  history  of  Sir  Tristrem,  first  versified  by 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  of  Erccldoune,  was  derived  from  Welsh 
traditions,  though  told  by  a  Saxon  poet.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  easily  supposed,  that  the  romancers  of  that  early  period 
were  more  eager  to  acquire  popular  subjects  than  delicately 
scrupulous  of  borrowing  from  their  neighbours ;  and  when 


_  thusmultiplied  to  a  prodigious  degree.  For  an  account  of  the  foundation-stone  was  once  laid,  each  subsequent  min- 
Erplandian,  Florimond  of  Grttrt,  Palmerin  of  England,  strel  brought  his  contribution  to  the  building.  The  idea 
and  the  other  romances  of  this  class,  the  reader  must  be  of  an  association  of  knights  assembled  around  one  mighty 

sovereign,  was  so  flattering  to  all  the  ruling  princes  of  Eu- 


referred  to  the  valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Southey,  who  has 
abridged  both  Amadis  and  Paimrrin,  with  the  most  accu- 
rate attention  to  the  style  and  manners  of  the  original.  The 
books  of  Amadit  became  so  very  popular,  as  to  su|iersedc 
the  elder  romances  almost  entirely,  even  at  the  court  of 
France,  where,  according  to  La  Noue,  already  quoted,  they 
were  introduced  about  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  was  against 
tlte  extravagance  of  these  fictions  in  character  and  in  style, 
that  the  satire  of  Cervantes  was  chiefly  directed ;  and  al- 


rope,  that  almost  all  of  them  endeavoured  to  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  some  similar  institution,  and  the  various  orders 
of  chivalry  arc  to  be  traced  to  this  origin.  The  historical 
foundation  of  this  huge  superstructure  is  almost  imperceptible. 
Mr.  Turner  has  shewn  that  the  evidence  rather  inclines  to 
prove  the  actual  existence  of  King  Arthur  ;  and  the  names 
of  Gawain,  his  nephew,  and  of  Gcnucra,  his  faithful  spouse, 


of  Mordred,  and  Merlin,  were  preserved  by  Welsh  tradition, 

most  all  the  library  of  Don  Quixote  belongs  to  this  class  of  To  the  same  source  may  be  referred  the  loves  of  Tristrem 

romances,  which,  no  doubt,  his  adventures  contributed  much  and  Ysolde,  which,  although  a  separate 

In  every  point  of  v  iew,  France  must  be  considered  as  the  But  there  can  be  liuhTdoubt 

in  the  of  the  heroes  owes  its  existence  to  the  i 

highest  perfection  •,  and  the  originals  of  almost  all  the  early  romancers. 

romances,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  whether  relating  to  It  might  be  thought  that  the  romances  referring  to  the 

the  history  of  Arthur  or  of  Charlemagne,  are  to  be  found  feats  of  Charlemagne  ought  to  contain  more  historical  truth 

in  the  French  language  ;  and  other  countries  possess  only  than  those  concerning  Arthur  ;  since  the  former  relate  to  a 

translations  from  thence.    This  w  ill  not  be  so  surprising  well-known  monarch  and  conqueror,  the  latter  to  a  person' 


every  point  of  view,  France  i 
try  in  which  chivalry  and  ro 
M  perfection  •,  and  the  origin 


when  it  is  recollected,  that  these  earlier  romances  were  writ 
ten,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  French,  but  of  the  English 
tliemselves,  among  whom  French  was  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage during  tlte  reigns  of  the  Anglo-Norman  monarch*. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  ingeniously  supposed,  and  not  without 
much  apparent  probability,  that  the  fame  of  Arthur  was 
taken  by  the  French  minstrel*  for  the  foundation  of  their 
stories  in  honour  of  the  English  kings,  w  ho  reigned  over 
the  supposed  dominions  of  that  British  hero ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  minstrels  who  repaired  to  the 


iqucror 

age  of  a  very  doubtful  and  shadowy  existence.  But  the 
romances  concerning  both  are  equally  fabulous.  Charles 
had,  indeed,  an  officer  named  Roland,  who  was  slain  with 
other  nobles  in  the  field  of  Koncesvalles,  fighting,  not  against 
the  Saracens  or  Spaniards,  but  against  the  Gascons.  This 
is  tlie  only  point  upon  which  the  real  history  of  Charle- 
magne coincides  with  that  invented  for  him  by  romancers. 
Roland  was  prefect  of  Bretagne,  and  his  memory  was  long 
ved  in  the  war-song  which  bore  his  name.  A  fabu- 
"  ~urpin,  compiled,  in  or  about 


other  hand,  the  minstrels  w  ho  repaired  to  the  coast  ol  t  ranee,  lous  chronicler,  calling  lumsel  t  1  urpin,  compiled,  in  or  about 
celebrated  the  prowess  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers  the  eleventh  century,  a  romantic  history  of  Charlemagne ; 
as  a  subject  more  gratifying  to  those  who  sat  upon  hi*  throne,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  some  instances,  he  has 


It  is  perhaps,  some  objection  to  this  ingenious  theory,  that,  not  availed  himself  of  the  fictions  already  devised  by  the 

as  w  e  have  already  seen,  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  opened  early  romancers,  while  to  those  who  succeeded  them  his 

by  a  minstrel,  who  sung  the  war -song  of  Roland,  the  ne-  annals  afforded  matter  for  new  figments.    The  personal 

phew  of  Charlemagne  ;  so  that  the  Norman  duke  brought  character  of  Charlemagne  lias  suffered  considerably  in  the 

with  him  to  England  the  tales  that  arc  supposed,  at  a  much  hands  of  the  romantic  authors,  although  they  exaggerated 

later  date,  to  have  been  revived  to  soothe  the  national  pride  his  power  and  his  victories.    He  is  represented  as  fond  of 

of  the  French  minstrel*.  flattery,  irritable  in  his  temper,  ungrateful  for  the  services 

How  the  French  minstrclscame  originally  by  the  traditional  rendered  him  by  his  most  worthy  paladins,  and  a  perpetual 


reliques  concerning  Arthur  and  Merlin,  on  v>  hich  they  wrought 
so  long  and  so  largely,  iuu-t.  we  fear,  always  remain  uncer- 
tain. From  the  Saxons  we  may  conclude  they  hod  them 
not;  for  the  Saxons  were  the  very  enemies  against  whom 
Arthur  employed  his  good  sword  excalibar,  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  was  such  a  man,  or  such  a  weapon.  We  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  British,  like  all  the  branches  of  the  Celtic 


dupe  to  the  treacherous  artifices  of  Count  Gam,  or  Gone- 
Ion,  of  Mayence ;  a  renegade,  to  whom  the  romancers  im- 
pute the  defeat  at  Ronccsvallcs,  and  all  the  other  misfor- 
tunes of  the  reign  of  Charles.  This  unfavourable  view  of 
the  prince,  although  it  may  bear  some  features  of  royalty, 
neither  resembles  the  real  character  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
and  Lombards,  nor  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  the 
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idea,  that  be  tu  introduce!  to  flatter  the  personal  vanity 
'of  the  princes  of  the  Valois  race,  by  a  portrait  of  their  great 


Tbe  circumstance  tliat  Roland  was  a  lieutenant  of  Brit- 
tany, and  the  certainty  that  Marie  borrowed  from  that  coun- 
try the  incident*  out  of  which  she  composed  her  lays,  seem* 
to  fortify  the  theory,  that  the  French  minstrels  obtained 
from  tliat  country  much  of  their  most  valuable  materials ; 
and  that,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  supposed,  tbe  history 
of  Arthur  probably  reached  them  through  the  same  channel. 

The  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  afforded  the  French 
romancers  the  themes  of  those  metrical  legends  which  they 
have  composed  on  subjects  of  classical  fame. 

The  honour  of  the  prose  romances  of  chivalry,  exclusive 
always  of  the  books  of  Amadis,  belongs  entirely  to  the 
French,  and  the  curious  volume*  which  are  now  the  object 
of  so  much  research  amongst  collectors,  are  almost  univer- 
sally printed  at  Paris. 
English  England,  so  often  conquered,  yet  fated  to  receive  an  ac- 
romance,  cession  of  strength  from  each  new  subjugation,  cannot  boast 
much  of  ancient  literature  of  any  kind ;  and,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  which  we  treat,  was  totally  inferior  to  France.  The 
Saxons  had,  no  doubt,  romances  (taking  the  word  in  its  ge- 
neral acceptation) ;  and  Mr.  Turner,  to  whose  researches 
we  are  so  much  indebted,  has  given  us  the  abridgment  of 
dmon,  in  which  the  hero,  whose  adventures 
u  r  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Norse  Sagas, 
,  defeats,  and  finally  slays  an  evil  being  called 
Grcndcl,  who,  except  in  his  being  subject  to  death,  secma 
a  creature  of  a  supernatural  description.  But  the  literature 
of  the  Saxons  was  destroyed  by  the  success  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  Norman  knights  and  barons,  among 
whom  England  was  in  a  great  measure  divided,  sought 
amusement,  not  in  the  lays  of  the  vanquished,  but  in  those 
composed  in  their  own  language.  In  this  point  of  view, 
England,  as  a  country,  may  lay  claim  to  many  of  the  French 
romances,  which  were  written,  indeed,  in  that  language, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  court  and  nobles  of  England,  by 
whom  French  was  still  spoken.  When  the  two  languages 
began  to  assimilate  together,  and  to  Ibrm  the  mixed  dialect 
termed  the  Anglo-Norman,  we  have  good  authority  for  say- 
ing that  it  was  easily  applied  to  the  purpose  of  romantic 
fiction,  and  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility. 

Robert  de  Brunne,  who  composed  his  History  of  England 
about  this  time,  Itas  this  remarkable  passage,  which  we  give, 
along  with  the  commentary  of  the  editor  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
as  it  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  subject  we  are  inquiring 


\on  thorn  tayit  im  thiri  thorn  vrnait. 
Ami  in  thrr  toying  il  ttmn  nagkt. 
Thai  may  Ikon  hm  in  Sir  Trutrcm, 
Over  ontu  it  hat  the  tlrem. 
Over  aU  that  it  or  ansa, 
if  M  it  tayd  at  matte  Thomas, 
lint  I  hm  it  no  nun  to  toy, 
TKnt  of  urn  cvpplt  turn  it  away. 
So  thur*  fayr*  laying  brfo  beturne. 
I*  li  uire  travayle  iictc  forlorn*  ; 
Thai  sayd  it  tor  prid*  and  i 
That  were  not  nuylke  a«  tbei, 
And  bite  that  thai  wild  t 
All*  that  ilk  wiile  now  I 
Tlwi  totyd  it  in  so  quainte  Injrtis, 
That  mnnjone  wate  not  what  It  U. 
Therfore  heuyed  wclc  the  more 
In  grange  ryuie  to  travayle  aore, 
And  my  wit  wan  ouro  thynn*. 
So  lining*,  t-p. eh*  to  tmvayle  in ; 
And  foraoth  1  couth  might 
So  strange  I  tight  a*  thai  wroght. 
And  men  heaoght  me  many  «  tyme 
To  turn*  it  but  in  light  rjmt- 
Thai  »eyd,  if  1  in  strange  rymc  it  tun 
To  hen?  it  inanyoii  tuld  akome  ; 
For  in  it  er*  names  full*  selrouthe, 
1  hat  ere  not  u«-d  now  in  i 
And  therfore,  for  the  < 
That  blythely  wild  lutrn  to  me, 
On  light  laiigc  I  it  began. 
For  luf  of  the  lewed  man. 


Komanc*. 


"  This  passage  requires  some  commentary,  as  the  sense 
has  been  generally  mistaken.    Robert  de  Brunne  does  not 


mean,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  the  minstrels  who  re- 
peated Thomas's  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  disguised  the 
meaning  by  putting  it  into  r/uainte  Jmjlis  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Kendal  and  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  did  them- 
selves use  such  quaintt  Ingtis,  that  those  who  repeated 
the  story  were  unable  to  understand  it,  or  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  their  hearers.  Above  all,  be  complains  that,  by 
writing  an  intricate  and  complicated  stanza,  as  '  ryme  cotete, 
stnutgere,  or  tnirelare'  it  was  difficult  for  the  discurs  to  re- 
collect the  poem  ;  and  of  Air  Tristrem,  in  particular,  he 
avers,  that  he  never  heard  a  perfect  recital,  because  of  some 
one  •  cuff  tie'  or  Mania,  a  part  was  always  omitted.  Hence 
he  argues  at  length,  that  he  himself,  writing  not  for  the  min- 
strel or  har|>cr,  nor  to  acquire  personal  fame,  but  solely  to 
instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  history  of  their  country,  does 
well  in  chusing  a  simple  structure  of  verse,  which  they  can 
correctly  on  their  memory,  and  a  style  ' 


Ala  thai  haf  wryten  and  tayd, 
Haf  I  alle  in  myn  Win  la'yd, 
In  symple  apech*  sa  1  couth*. 
That  ■>  hghle.1  in  mannc".  mouthe. 
I  mad  Doght  for  no  diaonrt. 
Ne  for  no  aesgi  "'«.  no  liarpoura, 
Bot  for  the  luf  of  aymple  men, 
That  Strang*  Ingha  ranttot  ken  ; 
For  many  il  ere  that  strange  Inglif. 
In  rym*  wate  never  what  it  is  j 
And  hot  thai  wM  what  it  mentc, 
Ellis  methourht  it  were  atle  tchente. 
I  made  il  not  for  to  be  pniywl, 
Bnt  at  the  lewed  men  were.  ay«ed. 
If  it  were  made  in  ryme  cotiwee. 
Or  in  atrangere,  or  enterlacC, 
That  rede  lnglia  it  ere  inowe 
That  couth*  not  haf  roppli-d  a  kow*. 
That  outher  in  cowee  or  in  ua,toii 
Sum  auld  haf  brn  luf  dun  . 
So  that  fele  men  that  it  herde 
Sold  not  w.tte  huvre  that  i(  tenia 

fast  sa. 
O/i 


hich  is  po- 

and  easily  understood.  Besides  w  hich,  he  hints  at 
the  ridicule  he  might  draw  on  his  poem,  should  he  intro- 
duce the  uncouth  names  of  his  personages  into  a  courtly  or 
refined  strain  of  verse.    They  were 

Gmt  nam**!,  but  hard  in  Tent  to  fvUnvtl* 

While  he  arrogates  praise  to  himself  for  his  choice,  he  ex- 
cuses Thomas  of  Erceldoune  and  Kendalc  for  using  a  more 
ambitious  and  ornate  kind  of  poetry.  They  wrote,  he  says, 
for  pride  (fame;  and  for  nobles,  not  such  as  these  my  igno- 
rant hearers."1 

If  the  editor  of  Sir  Tristrem  be  correct  in  his  commen- 
tary, there  existed  in  the  time  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  min- 
strels or  poets  who  composed  English  poetry  to  be  recited 
in  the  presence  of  the  great,  and  who,  for  that  purpose,  used 
a  singularly  difficult  stanza,  which  was  very  apt  to  be  mu- 
tilated in  recitation.  Sir  Tristrem,  even  as  it  now  exists, 
allows  likewise  that  considerable  art  was  resorted  to  in  con- 
structing the  stanza,  and  has,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  con- 
cise, quaint,  abstract  turn  of  expression,  more  like  the  Sax- 
mi  poetry,  than  the  simple,  build,  and  diffuse  details  of  the 
French  minstrel.    Besides  Sir  Tristrem,  there  remain,  we 


Trutrrm. 
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conceive,  at  lent  two  other  example*  of  "  geste*  written  in 
quaintc  Inglis"  composed,  namely,  according  to  fixed  and 
complicated  rules  ol  verse,  and  with  much  attention  to  the 
language,  though  the  effect  produced  is  far  from  pleasing. 
They  arc  both  of  Scottish  origin,  which  may  be  explained, 
by  recollecting,  that  in  the  Saxon  provinces  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  at  the  court,  Norman  was  never  generally  used ;  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  English  language  was  more 
cultivated  in  that  country  at  an  early  period,  than  in  England 
itself,  where,  among  the  higher  orders,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
superseded  by  that  of  the  French  conquerors.  These  roman- 
ce*, entitled  Sir  Gawain,  and  Sir  Golograt,  and  Sir  Ga- 
Uran  of  Galloway,  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  original 
compositions,  and  display  considerable  poetical  effort  But 
theuncouthuseofwordsdragged  inforthe  sake  of  alliteration, 
and  used  in  secondary  and  oblique  I 
extremely  harsh  in  construction^  well  asc 

In  England  it  would  seem  that  the  difficulties  pointed  out 
by  De  Brunnc,  early  threw  out  of  fashion  this  ornate  kind 
of  composition ;  and  l  he  English  minstrels  had  no  readier  re- 
source than  translating  from  the  French,  who  supplied  their 
language  at  the  same  time  with  the  phrases  of  chivalry 
which  did  not  exist  in  English.  These  compositions  pre- 
sented many  facilities  to  the  minstrel.  He  could,  if  pos- 
sessed of  the  slightest  invention,  add  to  them  at  pleasure, 
and  they  might  as  easily  be  abridged  when  memory  failed, 
or  occasion  required.  Accordingly,  translations  from  the 
French  fill  up  the  list  of  English  romance.  They  are  ge- 
nerally written  in  short  lines  rhyming  together ;  though 
often,  by  way  of  variety,  the  third  and  sixth  lines  are  made 
to  rhyme  together,  and  the  poem  U  thus  divided  into  stanzas 
of  three  couplets  each.  In  almost  all  of  these  legends,  re- 
ference is  made  to  «  the  romance,"  that  is,  some  composi- 
tion in  the  French  language,  as  to  the  original  authority. 
Nay,  which  is  very  singular,  tales  where  the  subject*  appear 
to  be  of  English  growth,  seem  to  hare  yet  existed  in  French 
ere  they  were  translated  into  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  the  heroes  belonged.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Hornchild,  with  Guy  of  Warwick,  with  Bt- 
vis  of  Hampton,  all  of  which  appear  to  belong  originally  to 
England ;  yet  are  their  earliest  histories  found  in  the  French 
language,  or  at  least  the  vernacular  versions  refer  to  such 
for  their  authority.  Even  the  romance  of  Richard,  Eng- 
land's own  Cam r  dc  Lion,  has  perpetual  references  to  the 
French  original  from  which  it  was  translated.  It  must  na- 
turally be  *up)>o*cd  that  these  translations  were  inferior  to 
the  originals  ;  and  whether  it  was  owing  to  this  cause,  or 
that  the  composition  of  these  rhyme*  was  attended  with  too 
much  facility,  ami  so  fell  into  the 
composers,  it  is  certain,  and  is 
thority,  that  of  Chaucer  himself, 

rhyming  romances  had  fallen  into  great  contempt.  The  Rime 
of  Sir  ThojMu,  which  that  poet  introduces  as  a 


the  hands  of  very  inferior 
proved  by  the  highest  au- 
that  even  in  hi*  time  these 


doubtcdly,  of  the  rhythmical  romances  of  theage,  is  interrupt- 
ed by  mine  host  Harry  Bailly,  with  the  strongest  and  most 
energetic  expressions  of  total  and  absolute  contempt.  But 
though  the  minstrels  were  censured  by  De  Brunne,  for  lack 
of  skill  and  memory,  and  the  poems  which  they  recited  were 
branded  as  "drafty  rhyming*,"  by  the  far  more  formidable 
censure  of  Chaucer,  their  acceptation  with  the  public  in  gene- 
ral must  have  been  favourable,  since,  besides  many  unpublish- 
ed volumes,  the  two  publications  of  Ritson  and  Weber  hear 
evidence  of  their  popularity.  Some  original  composition* 
doubtless  occur  among  so  many  translations,  but  they  arc 
not  numcrocs,  and  few  have  been  preserved.  The  poem  of 
Sir  E>jrr  and  Sir  Grcmc,  which  seems  of  Scottish  origin, 
has  no  French  original ;  nor  has  any  been  discovered  either 
of  the  Squirt  of  Low  Dtijrrc,  Sir  Eglamour,  Sir  Plcin- 
damour,  ur  some  others.  But  the  French  derivation  of  the 
two  hut  names  renders  it  probable  that  such  may  exist. 
The  minstrels  and  their  compositions  seem  to  have  fallen 


into  utter  contempt  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  There  f 
is  a  piteous  picture  of  their  condition  in  the  person  of  Rich-S" 
ard  Sheale,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  compas- 
•ion,  if  we  consider  that  he  wa«  the  preserver  at  least,  if  not 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  heroic  ballad  of  Chety  Chace, 
at  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  heart  was  wont  to  beat  a*  at 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  This  luckless  minstrel  had  been 
robbed  on  Dunsmore  Heath,  and,  shame  to  tell,  he  was 
unable  to  persuade  the  public  that  a  son  of  the  Muses  had 
ever  been  possessed  of  the  sixty  pound*  which  he  aver- 
red he  had  lost  on  the  occasion.  The  account  he  gives  of 
the  effect  upon  his  spirits  is  melancholy,  and  yet  ridiculous 
enough. 

After  my  robbery  my  memory  w»»  w  decsyde, 

That  I  cold*  neather  syng.  nor  talkc,  ray  wytta  wer  so  dtsmayde, 

My  audacitie  was  gone,  and  all  iny  myrry  lawk  : 

Tlnf  yt  sum  heart  have  sene  me  »«  myrry  as  a  hawke; 

But  nowe  I  am  so  trublyde  with  phansis  in  my  mjndV, 

That  1  cannot  play  I  he  myrry  knave,  aerardyng  to  my  kynd. 

Yet  to  tak  thought,  I  peneve,  ys  n«i  the  netl  way* 

To  bring  me  out  of  del.  my  creditors  10  pays. 

I  may  well  aay  that  I  hade  but  well  hapr. 

For  to  lose  about  threscorc  pound*  at  a  dap*. 

The  loiae  of  my  mony  did  not  sieve  me  so  sore, 

Hut  the  talke  of  the  pyple  dyde  errve  me  orach  mor. 

Sum  sayde  I  was  not  robde,  I  was  but  a  lyeng  knave, 

Yt  waa  not  pottyble  for  a  mynttrell  w>  much  in.tny  to  hare. 

In  dede.  to  say  the  triithe,  that  ys  rygbt  well  knowene, 

That  I  never  had  ao  mocbe  many  ut  myn  Dvrene, 

But  I  bad  ftendds  ill  London,  who*  namys  I  ran  declare. 

That  at  all  tyros  wold  lend*  me  ee.lds.  worth  of  ware, 

And  sum  agayn  such  ficndship  1  fouode. 

That  thei  wold  lend  me  in  mony  nyn  or  ten*  poviudf. 

The  occasion  why  I  cam  in  dete  I  shall  make  lelsciun. 

My  wjff  in  dede  ys  a  sylk  woman  lie  her  occupation, 

And  lynen  cloths  most  chrfly  was  her  grcalyste  trayd. 

And  at  Una  aod  merkytts  the  eulde  talevrate  that  she  made  ; 

As  shertls,  smock  ys,  paitlytts,  hede  clothes,  and  oihar  tbinggs. 

As  sylk  tbiedd,  sod  rggyngs,  skims,  baodda.  and  strings. 

From  '/Vie  CkatU  of  Richard  Sheale, 
DrUuh  BMuyraphtr,  No.  xiii.  p.  101. 

Elsewhere,  Sheale  hint*  that  he  had  trusted  to  his  harp, 
and  to  the  well  known  poverty  attached  to  those  who  used 
that  instrument,  to  bear  him  safe  through  Dunsmore  Heath. 
At  length  the  order  of  English  minstrel*  waa  formally  put 
down  by  the  act  39th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  classing  them 
with  sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds ;  in  which  disgraceful 
fellowship  they  only  existed  in  the  capacity  of  fiddlers,  w  ho 
accompanied  their  instrument  with  their  voice.  Such  a 
character  is  introduced  in  the  play  of  jtfonricw  Thomas, 
as  the  14  poor  fiddler  who  *ays  his  songs."  The  metrical 
romance*  which  they  recited  also  fell  into  disrepute,  though 
some  of  the  more  popular,  sadly  abridged  and  adulterated, 
continued  to  be  published  in  chap,  boohs,  as  they  arc  called. 
About  fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  a  person  acquired  the  nick- 
name of  Roeewal  and  Lilian,  from  singing  that  romance 
about  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  probably  the  very 
last  instance  of  the  proper  minstrel  cralt- 

If  the  metrical  romances  of  England  can  boost  of  few 
original  comjiosilioni,  they  can  show  yet  fewer  example*  of 
the  prose  romance.  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  indeed,  compiled, 
from  various  French  authorities,  his  celebrated  JUorte  a" Ar- 
thur, indisputably  the  best  prose  romance  the  language  can 
boast.  There  is  also  Arthur  of  Little  Britain;  and  the 
Lord  Bcrners  compiled  the  romance  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan.  The  books  of  Amadis  were  likewise  translated  in- 
to English  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  country  in 
general  ever  took  that  deep  interest  in  the  perusal  of  these 
records  of  love  and  honour  with  which  they  were  greeted 
in  France.  Their  number  was  fewer ;  and  the  attention 
paid  to  them  in  a  country  where  great  political  question* 
began  to  be  agitated,  was  much  less  than  when  the  feudal 
system  still  continued  in  its  full  vigour. 

III.  We  should  now  say  i 
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of  his  satire. 


Romance,  of  romantic  fictiom  which  succeeded  to  the  romance  of  chi- 
"         valry.    But  we  can  only  notice  briefly  work*  which  have 
long  slumbered  in  oblivion,  and  which  certainly  are  not  wor- 
thy to  have  their  slumber*  disturbed. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Cervantes  the  pastoral  romance, 
I  upon  the  Diana  of  George  of  Monte  Mayor, 
prevailing  lo  such  an  extent  as  made  it  wortl- 
It  was  indeed,  a  system  still  more  remote 
sense  and  reality  thin  that  of  chivalry  itself.  For  the  max- 
ims of  chivalry,  high-strained  and  absurd  as  they  are,  did 
actually  influence  living  beings  and  even  the  fate  of  king- 
dom*. If  Amadu  de  Gaul  was  a  fiction,  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  a  real  person.  But  the  existence  of  an  Arca- 
dia, a  pastoral  region,  in  which  a  certain  fantastic  sort  of 
personages,  desperately  in  love,  and  thinking  of  nothing  else 
but  their  mistresses  played  upon  pipes  And  wrote  sonnet* 
from  morning  to  night,  yet  were  supposed  all  the  while  to 
be  tending  their  flocks  was  too  monstrously  absurd  to  be 
long  credited  or  tolerated. 

A  numerous  and  once  most  popular  class  of  fictions  was 
that  entitled  the  heroic  romance  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

If  the  ancient  romance  of  chivalry  has  a  right  to  be  call- 
ed the  parent  of  those  select  and  beautiful  fictions  which 
the  genius  of  the  Italian  poet*  has  enriched  with  such  pe- 
culiar charms,  another  of  its  direct  descendants  the  he- 
roic romance  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  roost  dull  and  tedious  specie*  of  composition 
that  ever  obtained  temporary  popularity.  The  old  romance 
of  Hdiodorus  entitled  Theagenei  and  Chariclea,  supplied 
perhaps  the  earliest  model  of  this  style  of  composition  ; 
but  it  was  from  the  romances  of  chivalry  that  it  derives  its 
most  peculiar  characteristics.  A  man  of  a  fantastic  imagi- 
nation, Honocv  d'l/rle,  led  the  way  in  this  style  of  cmr po- 
sition. Being  willing  to  record  certain  love  intrigue*  of 
a  complicated  nature  which  had  taken  place  in  hi*  own 
family,  and  among  his  friends  he  imagined  to  himself  a 
species  of  Arcadia  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon,  who  live  for 
love,  and  for  love  ulone.  There  are  two  principal  stories 
t  the  family  history  of  DX-rfc  and  his  bro- 


MODEBN  ROMANCE  AND  NOVEL- 

We  alluded  in  the  commencement  of  this  essay,  to  the 
division  of  fictitious  narratives  in  prose,  into  two  classes  ; 
the  romance,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  narrative  turns 
chiefly  on  marvellous  and  uncommon  incidents ;  and  the 
novel,  in  which  the  events  are  accommodated  to  the  ordin- 
ary train  of  human  events  and  the  modern  slate  of  society. 

The  rise  of  this  last  department  of  fictitious  composition 
in  England,  take*  place  about  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  its  coincidence  with  the  decline 
of  the  drama  is  remarkable.  The  novel  aspired,  in  fact,  to 
perform  for  a  reading  and  refined  age,  w  hat  the  drama  had 
done  for  a  ruder  and  more  excitable  period  ;  to  embody 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  picture*  at  once  amusing  and  ac- 
curate, and  in  the  form  best  calculated  to  awaken  attention 
and  interest  in  those  to  w  horn  they  are  addressed.  In  the 
earlier  period*  of  a  national  literature,  while  the  poetical 
and  imaginative  spirit  of  the  time  takes  the  direction  of  the 
long  prose  romance,  the  task  of  painting  manners,  and  sa- 
tirizing follies  and  displaying  the  comic  oddities  of  charac- 
ter, is  most  efficiently  performed  by  the  drama.  Its  strength, 
terseness  and  brevity,  with  the  aid  of  action  and  scenery, 
the  manner*  living  a*  they  rise,  with  abundance  of 
at  least,  and  probably,  for  a  time,  with  sufficient  fidel- 


Tk.  nov.1  Mage  are  apt  to  become 
■  rub.tituttto  demand  something  it 
forth.  and  hence  the  drama,  v, 
*"»»•       cint*  nf  (Outre  effect,  oil 


as  society  I 

inners  less  marked,  the  pictures  exhibited  by  the 
less  true;  fiw  dramatic  effect  appears 


more  stimulating  than  reality  afford*  ; 
with  a  pardonable  leaning  to'the  prin- 
ts reproduce  the  man- 


ther,  with  about  thirty  episodes  in  which  the  gallantries  and  Romanes. 
intrigues  of  Henry  I  V.'s  court  are  presented  under  borrow-  <*— ' 
ed  names.  Considered  by  itself,  this  i*  but  an  example  of 
the  pastoral  romance  ;  but  it  was  so  popular  that  three  cele- 
brated French  authors  Gombcrville,  Calprenede,  and  Ma- 
dame Scuderi,  seized  the  pen,  and  composed  in  emulation 
many  interminable  folio*  of  heroic  romance.  In  these  in- 
sipid performances  *  conventional  character,  and  a  set  of 
family  manners  and  features,  are  ascribed  to  the  heroes  and 
heroines  although  selected  from  distant  ages  and  various 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  heroines  are,  without  excep- 
tion, models  of  beauty  and  perfection  [  and,  so  well  per- 
suaded of  it  themselves  tlukt  to  approach  them  with  the 
most  humble  declaration  of  love,  was  a  crime  sufficient  to  de- 
serve the  penalty  of  banishment  from  their  presence ;  and  it 
is  well  if  the  doom  were  softened  lo  the  audacious  lover,  by 
permission,  or  command  to  live,  without  which,  absence  and 
death  were  to  be  accounted  synonymous.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heroes  W'hatever  kingdoms  they  hat  c  to  govern,  or  other 
earthly  duties  to  perform,  live  throu^r*  these  folios  for  love 
alone ;  and  the  mast  extraordinary  revolutions  which  can 
agitate  the  world,  are  ascribed  to  the  charms  of  ■  Mandans, 
or  a  Statins  acting  upon  the  crazy  understanding  of  their 
lovers  Nothing  can  be  so  uninteresting  as  the  frigid  ex- 
travagance with  which  these  lovers  express  their  passion  ; 
or,  in  their  own  phrase,  nothing  can  be  more  freezing  than 
their  flames  more  creeping  than  iheir  flights  of  love. 
Yet  the  line  of  metaphysical  gallantry  which  they  exhibit- 
ed, had  its  date,  and  a  long  one,  both  in  France  and 
England.  In  the  latter  country  they  continued  to  be  read 
by  our  grandmothers  during  the  Augustan  age  of  English ; 
and  while  Addison  was  amusing  the  world  with  his  wit,  and 
Pope  by  his  poetry,  the  lodie*  were  reading  Cleliu,  Cleo- 
patra, and  the  Grand  Cyrus.  The  fashion  did  not  decoy  till 
about  the  reign  of  George  I. ;  and  even  more  lately,  Mrs  Len- 
nox, patronized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  wrote  a  very  good  imita- 
tion of  Cervantes  entitled  The  Female  Quixote,  which  had 
tliosc  works  for  its  basis    They  are  now  totally  forgotten. 

(w.s— n.) 

Den,  vices,  and  humour*  of  a  preceding  age,  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  exist,  merely  because  they  arc  found  better  , 
adapted  to  that  broad  and  strongly-coloured  delineation 
in  which  it  chiefly  ileal*.  Thus  though  the  uge  or  Van- 
burgh,  Congreve,  and  Wychcrley,  was  probably  not  a  very 
moral  age,  and  the  tone  even  ofits  polite  conversation,  would 
probably  appear  somewhat  questionable  to  modern  ears 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  lo  believe  that  the  universal 
profligacy  of  manners  and  boundless  licence  of  conversa- 
tion which  are  exhibited  in  the  comedies  of  these  w  riters 
really  characterised  the  period  at  which  they  wrote.  Their 
Wildairs  Sir  John  Unites  I<udy  Touchwoods  and  Mrs. 
Frails  are  conventional  reproductions  of  those  wild  gallant* 
and  demireps  which  figure  in  the  licentious  dramas  of  Dry- 
den  and  Sliadwell.  They  represented  the  manners  and  the 
morals  of  an  uge  gone  by ;  and  the  audiences  who  tolerat- 
ed these  indecencies  for  the  sake  of  the  wit  by  which  they 
were  occasionally  redeemed,  would  have  been  revolted  by 
their  exaggeration  and  incorrectness  if  they  had  looked 
upon  them  as  exhibitions  of  society  as  it  existed.  The  drams 
then,  had  ceased  to  be  the  mirror  in  which  the  uge  could 
contemplate  itself,  and  exhibited  the  license  of  a  masque, 
or  the  extravagance  of  a  caricature,  much  more  than  the 
•Obrfety  of  actud  lite,  or  the  fidelity  of  a  portrait.  Besides 
there  are  many  lesser  traits  of  character,  many  sentiment* 
and  feelings,  which  are  not  at  all  dramatic,  and  which  had 
therefore  been  overlooked  by  writers  for  the  stage,  yet  in 
themselves  highly  interesting  and  curious, and  c 
judiciously  employed,  of  exercising  a  stro 
the  feelings.  These  become  more  proroi 
out  in  brighter  relief,  as  the  restraint*  of  civilization  gradu- 
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ally  throw  into  the  background  the  wilder  passions  and  may  be  said  to  indicate  a  class  of  fictions  dealing  more  with 
'  more  stormy  impulse*  of  our  nature,  until  they  acquire  an  calm  feeling*,  and  with  manner*  and  humours  than  with  > 
importance  which  not  only  justifies  but  renders  their  in-  strong  passions,  and  deriving  its  interest  more  from  the  pro- 
trodtiction  into  any  fictitious  narrative  w  hich  represents  the  liability  than  the  marvellous  nature  of  its  incidents,  this  de- 
peculiarities  of  the  time,  necessary  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  finition  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally  ;  for  there  are  many 
the  calm  and  even  march  of  the  novel,  and  the  detailed  de-  works  which  we  might  call  novels,  in  as  much  as  the  i 


is  laid  in  modern  times,  and  the  general  course  of  the  inci- 
dents is  that  of  everyday  life,  but  in  which  the  even  tenor 
Of  the  story  is  occasionally  broken  by  scenes  of  powerful 
passion,  or  incident*  of  a  mysterious  and  terrible  character, 
elevating  the  composition  tor  the  time  into  the  *|diere  of 
the  romantic ;  so  that  perhaps  the  word  tale,  as  a  middle 
term  between  the  others,  would  most  appropriately  describe 
them.    It  has  been  doubted  whether,  although  such  a  union 

I  unfre- 


velopment  both  of  sentiment  and  incident  which  it  allows, 
is  found  to  be  admirably  adapted.  It  is  in  tile  works  of  our 
novelists,  therefore,  rather  than  our  dramatists,  and  in  those 
passage*  in  our  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  in  which 
they  treat  of  past  fashions,  manners,  whims,  and  humours,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  changes  which  society  lias  undergone, 
and  from  which  we  must  try  to  realize  to  ourselves  the 
features  which  it  exhibited  at  any  particular  period. 

The  novel,  then,  affords  a  wider  field  for  accurate  and  of  the  comn 
complete  delineation  of 

drama,  and  certainly  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  dis-  turns  separation  < 
pobitions  of  a  modern  public.  In  powerful  effects  no  doubt  be  most  favourable  to  the  effect  of  a  narrative  as  a  w  ork  of 
it  cannot  compete  with  the  stage.  The  whole  range  of  art;  and  whether  the  attempt  to  blend  them,  does  not  pro- 
novel  or  romance  contains  nothing,  for  instance,  which  in  its  duce  in  fiction,  something  of  that  illegitimate  effect  which 
tremendous  impression,  can  be  compared  w  ith  the  explo-  is  the  result  of  the  melo-drama  on  the  stage.  It  is  certain, 
sion  of  passion  in  the  third  act  of  Othello  ;  but,  on  the  other  however,  that  the  tendency  for  some  time  past,  and  parti- 
hand,  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  impression  of  vcri-  cularly  since  the  school  of  fiction  introduced  by  Sir  Walter 
similitude  which  it  leaves  behind,  produced  by  the  accu-   Scott,  has  been  towards  a  mixture  of  the  novel  and  ro- 


tor accurate  and  of  the  common-place  with  the  extraordinary,  be  not 
feelings  than  the  quently  met  with  in  the  course  of  real  lit'e,  a  mor 
lonv  with  the  dis-    lious  separation  of  these  elements  would  not,  on  the 


mutation  of  many  particulars  and  minute  traits  of  charac 
tcr  ;  in  pleasing  interchanges  of  action  and  repose  ;  in  the 
delineation  of  emotion*,  which  the  drama,  speaking  only  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  cannot  lay  before  us ;  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  external  scenery,  which,  in  the  hand  of  a  writer  of 
genius,  are  far  more  effective,  when  presented  in  words  to 
the  imagination,  than  when  counterfeited  to  tbe  eye  upon 
the  stage,  even  by  all  the  united  resources  of  the  scene- 
painter  and  the  mechanist ;  and  which,  from  the  strong  con- 
nection tliat  exists  between  the  state  of  our  feelings  and 
external  influences,  are  found  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
novelist  to  afford  powerful  materials  for  deepening  the  per- 
vading tone  of  sentiment  which  he  aim*  to  produce  t  just 
a*  in  painting  relief  and  effect  are  obtained  by  tlic  tone 
and  character  of  the  background  against  which  the  figures 
are  opposed.  Another  advantage  obtained  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  narrative  fiction  for  the  drama,  was,  that  a  mucli 
wider  licence  was  obtained  in  the  conduct  of  the  plot.  A 
good  plot  is  no  doubt  as  essential  to  the  novel  as  the  drama ; 
but  the  kind  of  plot  w  hich  may  be  used  with  effect  in  each, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  incidents  are  to  be  conducted, 
differ  materially.  A  play  in  which  every  scene  does  not 
grow  out  of  the  preceding,  and  lead  directly  into  the  next, 
with  a  visible  progress  of  plot,  is  in  that  respect  faulty.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  nnvel  and  romance,  as  in  real  life,  much 
is  admissible  which  is  episodical,  which  does  not  directly 
help  forward  nor  produce  the  catastrophe,  but  merely  tend* 


mauce  in  the  same  composition,  so  that  broad  comedy  i* 
often  found  alternating  with  the  pathetic,  the  gaiety  of  a 
ball-room  with  midnight  murders  upon  lonely  heaths,  and 
the  disclosure  of  some  piece  of  fashionable  scandal  standing 
side  by  side  with  the  discovery  of  some  secret  and  fearful  crime. 
In  the  liands  of  our  great  masters  of  fiction,  we  admit  the 
fine  effect  which  these  occasionally  produce.  Judiciously 
arranged,  these  opposite*  are  the  light  and  shadow  of  the 
composition  ;  but  even  in  our  greatest  modern  novelist,  we 
could  |)oint  out  not  a  few  instances  in  which  this  sort  of 


contrast  is  carried  too  far  >  while  in  many  of  his  imitators,  it 
is  to  regularly  and  mechanically  introduced,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Purs  stage  arrangements,  we  can  always  predict 
that  the  discharge  of  cannon  will  be  followed  by  suit  music. 

When  the  declining  popularity  of  the  |w»toral  and 
heroic  romance  of  the  seventeenth  century,  suggested  the 
necessity  of  opening  a  new  vein  in  fiction,  it  is  probable 
that  the  stilted,  unnatural,  and  exaggerated  character  of 
those  effete  compositions  led  the  public  taste,  by  a  natural 
recoil  of  feeling,  into  the  opposite  extreme,  viz.  the  selec- 
tion of  topics  and  characters  from  common,  and  even  from 
vulgar  life,  and  a  literal  adherence  to  nature,  even  at  the  risk 
of  the  sacrifice  of  art.  For  we  pass  over  the  tiresome  and 
licentious  love  stories  of  Mrs,  Aphra  Behn,  with  the  just  re-  Mrs. 
mark  of  Sir  Hichard  Steele,  that  the  lady  appears  to  have 


understood  the  practical  part  of  love  better  than  the  specu- 
Uive,"  as  well  as  those  of  her  imitator,  Mrs.  He)  wood,  in  Mrs.  Ilry- 
to  brimr  out  some  point  of  character  in  the  personage*,  re-  which  the  struggle  between  the  high  sentimental  character wood, 
presented,  or  to  increase  the  air  of  verisimilitude  in  the  main  of  the  heroic  romance,  and  the  growing  taste  for  a  style  ol 
story,  by  the  appearance  of  minute  and  literal  correctness  portraiture  more  true  to  the  life,  is  very  obvious,  and'eome 
in  the  details.  In  the  novel  or  romance,  too,  it  has  been  at  once  to  the  w  riter  by  whom  the  inspiration  of  reality  wa* 
generally  remarked  that  the  catastrophe  maybe  made  toturn   carried  to  its  greatest  perfection. 

upon  accident,  but  that  this  is  inadmissible  in  the  drama.'      Defoe,  (ItJGl — 1731)  without  high  imagination,  with  nolfcfoe. 
Thus  the  catastrophe  in  the  Bride  of  I^ammermoor,  where   power  of  raising  the  passions,  with  little  pathos  and  no 
Ravenswood  is  swallowed  up  by  a  quicksand,  is  singularly   eloquence,  had  yet  that  peculiar  genius  which  enabled 
grand  in  romance. 'vit  would  be  inadmissible  in  a  drama,  him  to  excel  within  the  peculiar  department  which  he 
Ami  on  the  same   Manciple,  Schiller  has,  in  his  Fieteo,    chose  for  himself;  that  of  counterfeiting  homely  truth  by 

fiction,  and  forging,  as  it  were,  the  luuidwriting  of  nature 
herself,  with  a  dexterity  which  defied  detection.  Whether 
Defoe  was  led  to  the  selection  of  his  peculiar  themes,  by 
a  real  sympathy  w  ith  roguery,  (and  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  well-known  imposture  of  Sirs. Veal's  Ghost  would  jus- 
tify us  in  believing  him  to  be  like  Oil  Bias,  "  ttml  soi  pcu 
frijiun ;")  or  by  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  romance*  of 


thought  himself  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  actual  truth 
of  hist»i>,  and  to  ascribe  the  Count's  death,  not  to  an  acci- 
dental stannic  from  a  plank,  but  to  the  hand  of  the  repub- 
lican Verriru.  In  a  novel,  the  real  catastrophe  would  have 
been  far  more  impressive  in  its  mora)  effect  than  the  ima- 
ginary one  ;  but  Schiller  held,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  in 
the  drama  nothing  must  be  acciji  iit,  hut  every  thing  remit. 


Although,  a«  compared  with  the  romance,  the  term  novel   roguery,  such  as  Lazaro  de  Tormcs,  Marcos  de  Obrcgon, 


•iuaWt  p.prri  on  Art  ii,  r'icdan,  wcribe.1,  we  lulicvr  w.th 
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nan  d'Alfarache,  with  «omc  of  which  it  is  highly   in  the  wny  of  reflexion  and  incident,  enable*  him  to  con 
that  he  wax  acquainted  through  translations  ;  or  duct  with  consummate  skill,  what  we  may- 
gar  likeness**  of  seafaring  personages,   cation  of  Crusoe  in  his  solitude,— the  pro 
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;es,  cation  ot  Crusoe  in  his  solitude,— the  process  by 
L-li-  adapts  himself  to  his  situation,  and  the  gradual 
his   which,  by  his  ingenuity  and  patience,  he  obtains 


by  which  he 
the 


Ronm'ttt.  and  Gu 
'  ^  v  prohabli 

whether  his  strong  vulgar  likcnc*se»  < 

half  privateer,  half  mariner,  and  his 

nealion  of  equivocal  characters  of  all  kinds, 

familiarity  with  the  one  class,  through  his  residence  at  l.iroe-  difficulties  and  privations  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  till  he 
bouse,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Datnpier, — and  with  the  changes  desolation  into  comfort ; — the  imagination  of  the 
other,  from  his  long  and  frequent  imprisonments; — itiscer-  writer  is  visibly  raided  beyond  its  usual  grovelling  level 
tain  that  though  he  had  no  intention  of  favouring  immorality,  by  the  romance  of  the  situation  which  he  describes.  His 
he  yet  enters  upon  the  delineation  of  personages,  and  scenes  genius  imbibe*  the  spirit  of  the  place;  it  imparts  to  the 
of  roguery,  low  profligacy  and  vice,  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  cave  of  the  sailor,  something  of  the  seclusion  utid  purity  of 
and  complacency,  and  dwells  upon  them  with  a  fondness  a  hermitag 
and  minutcnes*  of  detail,  altogether  uncommon,  and  not  a 
little  unaccountable  in  a  person  who  in  his  opinions  sa- 
voured of  the  puritan.  This  strange  labour  of  love,  and  study 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  society,  has  resulted  in  a  series  of 
night  pieces  from  the  haunts  of  crime,  which,  though  sombre 
and  gloomy  in  a  high  degree,  and  little  suited  to  a  cultivated 
taste,  nay,  indeed,  frequently  producing  on  the  mind  the  pain- 
ful effect  of  a  real  chapter  from  the  A'eicgatc  Calendar,  yet 

display  the  most  wonderful  invention  and  keeping  in  all  their  holds/ — that  alter  a  time  t 

S  and  a  coherence  and  dexterity  of  adaptation  to  each   to  disturb  the  security  of  the  cave,  or  the  solitude  of  the 
T,  which  render  the  ordinary  tests  by  which  we  endeavour   island,  assumes  importance  in  our  eyes,  and  the  groan  of  an 
to  discriminate  a  fictitious  from  a  real  narrative,  inadequate   old  goat  expiring  in  a  cave,  or  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  in 
or  altogether  inapplicable  to  these  singular  compositions  of  the  sand,  awaken  a  feeling  of  suspense  and  anxiety  which 
Whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  his  humility  of  many  a  writer  has  in  vain  laboured  to  excite  by  a  prodigal 


something 

till  the  simple  train  of  reflections  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  uneducated  mariner,  upon  the 
sublimity  and  awfulncssofsolitu.de,  impress  the  mind  more 
than  the  most  eloquent  declamation.  It  is  a  fine  proof 
how  completely  Defoe  has  succeeded  in  interesting  us  for 
the  solitary  being  to  whom  he  lias  given  a  poetical  life,  and 
attuned  the  mind  of  his  readers  to  that  sentiment  of  silence 
and  unbroken  repose  which  is  breathed  over  the  scene  of 
his  imprisonment, — "  where  all  the  air  a 


Defoe,  like  many  of  his  favourite  heroes,  was  |>er 
fectly  contented  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  fiction,  and  was  most  at  home  in  that  Alsatia  of  Ho- 
i  the  purlieus  of  which,  by  common  consent,  his  more 
lious  predecessors  had  sedulously  avoided,  as  discre- 
ditable or  dangerous.  The  transition  from  their  refined 
Orondates'  and  Statin*  to  the  society  of  the  Captain  Jack 
and  Molt  Flanden  of  Defoe,  is,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Sterne, 
like  turning  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Alexander  the  cop- 
persmith. In  his  novels,  we  rarely  meet  with  any  tiling  more 
exalted  or  respectable,  than  masters  of  trading  vessels,  deal- 
ers in 


ex|>enditure  of  the  machinery  of  terror. 

That  Robiiuon  Crusoe  may  be  considered  in  a  great  mea- 
sure as  a  fortunate  accident,  and  that  its  main  charm  arises 
from  the  more  poetical  and  refined  character  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  story  and  its  locality  almost  necessarily  impress- 
ed upon  it,  is  indeed  evident  from  the  visible  inferiority  of 
the  second  |sart,  where  the  seclusion  of  the  scene  is  broken 
in  upon,  and  Defoe  peoples  the  island  with  his  usual  retinue 
of  planters  and  ship's  captains ;  a  production  which  scarcely 
rises  above  the  level  of  his  Captain  Singleton. 

The  application  of  tile  same  principle  of  producing  effect  by 
small  wares,  supercargoes,  or,  it  maybe,  pickpockets,   minuteness  of  detail  rather  than  by  grasp,  or  the  selection 

of  a  few  marking  traits,  is  visible  in  our  next  great  novelist, 
Kichardson  (16BU-1761,)  but  the  principle  is  applied  in  a 
different  and  higher  way.  Defoe  was  satisfied  with  weaving 
chains  of  probable  incidents,  which  might  be  fitted  to  any 
character,  or  at  least  any  character  of  a  given  class,  such 
as  a  mariner  or  a  mcrcluuit,  a  planter  or  a  inckpockeU  He 
did  not  care,  at  all  events  he  did  not  labour,  to  indi\  i- 
which  his  genius  effects  mainly  by  accumulation  of  details,  dualize  character.  Crusoe,  his  most  finished  portrait,  is 
Aon  ri  ted  sape  cade  ndo  i  often  even  by  the  introduction  of  a  (till  only  the  average  representative  of  all  shipwrecked  i 


pirates,  candidates  lor  the  plantations  or  emeriti  who  have 
already  obtained  that  distinction.  In  the  foreground,  we 
have  the  cabin,  the  night  cellar,  the  haunt*  of  fraud,  or  the 
e;  in  the  distance,  Newgate,  or  Execution  Duck. 


There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  wonderful 
air  of  veracity,  resembling  that  of  a  deposition  upon  oath, 
which  Defoe  has  imparted  to  his  fictitious  creations,  and 


multitude  of  irrelevant  particulars  and  repetitions  just 
in  the  conversation  of  uneducated  persons  in  real  life.  Ac- 
cordingly the  result,  as  a  simulacrum  of  reality,  is  one  of 
magical  deception.  Lord  Chatham,  it  is  well  known,  took 
his  Memoirs  of  a  Caratirr  for  a  real  history  ;  Dr.  Mead  be- 
lieved his  Journal  of  the  Plague  to  be  the  work  of  a  medi- 
cal man,  and  his  impudent  but  most  plausible  history  of  the 
apparition  of  Mrs-Veal,  being  received  by  many  sober-mind- 
ed persons  as  an  actual  apocal'..  -  from  the  spiritual  world, 
•  as  the  means  as  is  well  known,  of  disposing  of  an  unsale- 
able edition  of  Drelineourt  u|>on  death. 

But  notwithstanding  this  peculiar  power  of  stamping  the 


nners  ;  his  reflections  and  his  struggles,  embody  the  hopes 
fears  and  efforts  of  all  men  left  to  maintain  a  solitary  war- 
fare with  difficulties.  So  his  Captain  Jack,  bom  a  gentle- 
man and  bred  a  pickpocket,  has  nothing  to  separate  him 
from  other  enfans  jtcrdus  of  the  same  class.  Hut  Kichard- 
son aspired  to  the  creation  rather  of  probable  character  than 
probable  incident ;  and  to  this  he  applied  the  same  system 
of  accumulating  minute  traits  of  words  thoughts  am!  ac- 
tions, and  reiterating  small  touches,  and  minute  lights  and 
shadings,  which  Defoe  had  done  to  the  creation  of'  masses 
of  coherent  and  plausible  events.    In  the  latter  department, 


impression  of  reality  u|ion  the  coinage  of  his 

which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  seldom  of  the  finest  metals,  it    (immtisnu,  he  outrages  both  patience  and  probability  in  no 


indeed,  ha  is  probably  neither  remarkable  for  success  nor 
failure.    Occasionally,  and  particularly  in  his  .Sir  Charles 


may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  but  for  his  HMnxnn  Crusot, 
Defoe  would  scarcely  now  be  remembered  as  a  writer  of 
fiction.  The  charm  of  that  work,  the  first  part  of  which  :ip- 
J  t-ared  in  1"1I»,  is  that  it  emancipates  us  from  those  lo  v 
liaunt*  and  questionable  society  w  ith  w  hich  his  other  now  Is 
make  us  acquainted.  We  escape  from  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco and  strong  waters,  to  breathe  a  purer  air  on  that  lone 
island  placed  far  amidst  the  mi  l  uuholv  main,  where  Itc  has 


inconsiderable  degree ;  and  so  little  progress  doe*  the  nar- 
rative make,  that  as  Johnson  remarked  to  Erskinc,  "  Were 
you  to  read  liicliardson  for  the  story,  your  impatience  would 
be  so  fretted,  you  would  go  hang  yourself."  Hut  even  in 
the  most  successful  portion  of  his  plots,  there  is  no  chance 
of  our  mistaking  fiction  for  fact;  the  artist  does  not  disap- 
pear behind  his  creations  as  in  the  case  of  Defoe.  The 
very  form,  too,  in  which  his  novels  are  cast,  that  of  a  series 


imprisoned  his  shipwrecked  mariner;  and  while  Defoe's  unri-  of  correspondence,  however  favourable  to  the  display  of 
»alled  power  of  inventing  a  s  .-rie*  ol  \  rohable  minutiae,  both   traits  of  character,  and  minute  dissection  of  sentiment,  is 
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almost  in  itself  filial  to  the  vraiscmblance  of  incident.  The 
'  affairs  of  private  life.  «  c  cannot  help  recollecting,  are  seldom 
managed  to  any  great  extent  through  the  post-office,  while 
in  many  cases  it  remains  a  mystery  how  such  matter*  came 
to  lie  committed  to  paper  at  all,  and  least  «f  all  under  I  lie 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  recorded  by 
these  persevering,  and,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  revenue 
laws,  formidable  correspondents. 

There  is  in  the  mind  of  Richardson  a  very  remarkable 
union  of  feminine  tastes  with  masculine  vigour.  Early  ac- 
customed peculiarly  to  court  the  society  of  females  •  the 
depositary  of  their  gossip,  the  confidant  of  their  love  se- 
crets, the  complete  letter-writer  of  a  little  knot  of  young 
ladies  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  deference  which 
he  thus  acquired  for  their  tastes,  and  the  insight  he  obtained 
into  their  habits  of  thinking,  (hough  probably  springing, 
as  Juhnson  believed,  very  much  from  his  own  vanity  and 
love  of  praise,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  utmost  use  to 
him  in  his  novels,  in  which  so  much  of  the  interest  rests 
upon  the  female  characters,  and  in  the  minute  dissection 
and  study  of  emotions  and  sentiments  in  which  women  are 
either  the  chief  actors  or  sufferers.  The  traces  of  this  in- 
fluence appear  constantly,  and  sometimes  in  excess,  in  the 
minute  accuracy  with  which  he  dwells,  in  description,  upon 
those  little  particulars  of  looks,  and  voice,  and  gesture,  and 
turns  of  s|>eech,  which  men  in  their  correspondence  gene- 
rally overlook,  but  which  women  note  with  such  care,  and 
interpret  with  such  sagacity  ;  in  the  complacency  with  which 
he  dw  ells  on  the  details  of  robes  and  wedding-dresses,  w  hich 
onceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  waiting-woman,  and  exe- 
I  with  the  learning  of  a  man-milliner,  and  which,  as  in 
the  minute  description  given  by  Lovelace  of  Clarissa's 
dress  at  the  time  of  her  elopement,  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced in  the  worst  place. 

The  more  favourable  results  of  these  taste*  are  exhibited 
in  the  wonderful  familiarity  he  evinces  with  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  women ;  (or  though  in  his  notions  of  perfection, 
either  in  manners  or  morals,  we  of  another  age  often  sec  cause 
to  depart  from  Richardson's  standard,  we  may  trust  impli- 
citly to  his  accuracy  when  he  is  delineating  the  move- 
ments of  passion  in  the  female  brea»t,  the  revolutions  of 
feeling,  or  the  struggle  between  feeling  and  delicacy.  In 
his  female  |x>rtraits,  even  more  than  in  his  corresponding 
delineations  of  male  character,  we  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  remark  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  applies  to  his  por- 
traits generally,  that  "  in  his  survey  of  the  heart  he  left 
neither  head,  hay,  nor  inlet  behind  him,  until  he  had  traced 
its  soundings,  and  laid  it  down  in  his  cliart,  will)  all  its  mi- 
nute sinuosities,  its  depths,  and  its  shallows."  This  accu- 
racy, indeed,  constitute*  at  once  his  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness ;  for  not  content  with  having  surveyed  the  coast  and 
its  bearings,  he  still,  from  the  very  pride  of  discovery, 
s  on  following  the  windings  of  the  shore,  and  pointing 
out  its  landmark*,  when  those  on  board  woidd  have  gladly 
seen  him  make  his  passage  by  the  shortest  course.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  Richard»on  that,  like  nervous  men  in 
company,  or  like  painters  who  go  on  re-touching  till  the  pic- 
lure  becomes  loaded,  he  never  knew  when  to  turn*  done, 
either  with  a  character  or  a  conversation.  He  was  unskilful, 
as  D'lsraeli  remarks,  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  "could  never 
lay  his  pen  down  while  his  inkhorn  supplied  it."  Even  as 
regards  the  description  of  sentiment  or  the  creation  of  cha- 
racteristic dialogue,  the  field  in  which  Richardson  was  most 
at  home,  it  is  certain  that  he  carried  his  system,  probably 
as  much  from  this  inability  to  leave  off  as  from  choice,  to  ex- 
tremes, particularly  in  his  last  novel,  Sir  C'harlet  Grandison ; 
and  unless  the  reader  selects  that  work  on  the  system  of 
the  old  lady  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  chose  it 
because  «he  could  sleep  for  half  an  hour  at  any  time  during 
its  perusal,  and  still  find  the  personages  just  where  she  left 
\  the  cedar  parlour,  he  will  probably 


think  there  is  more  jufticc  thin  D'Isracli  seems  willing  to 
admit  in  the  cold  remark  of  D'Alembert,  '*  La  nature  ttt 
bonne  a  imiter,  main  non  pan  jusqu'  a  Cennui," 

It  is  not  often  that  with  this  feminine  character  of  intel- 
lect, a  masculine  vigour  in  painting  scenes  of  a  | 
and  terrible  cast  is  found  united;  and  yet  ~~ 
proved  his  mastery  over  the  higher  passions,  not  less  than 
his  minute  studv  of  sentiment  and  manners,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  Clarissa  Harlowe.  To  apply  to  him  the  epithet  of 
the  Shakspeare  of  prose  fiction,  which  has  been  done  by 
D'Isracli,  is  extravagant.  A  solitary  creation  of  this  kind, 
highly  pathetic  and  morally  impressive  as  it  is,  is  but  a  nar- 
row basis  on  which  to  rest  the  claims  of  the  novelist  to  such 
a  title.  But  the  conception  of  the  noble  character  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe,  set  off  by  such  a  foil  as  is  afforded  by  that  of  Love- 
lace, perhaps  the  most  finished  picture  of  the  self-possessed 
ami  insinuating  libertine  ever  drawn  (and  certainly  as  great 
an  improvement  on  th.it  of  the  Lothario  from  which  it  was 
drawn,  as  Rowe's  hero  had  been  on  the  vulgar  rake  of 
Massingcr),  and  the  closing  scenes  of  that  novel,  are  at  all 
events  sufficient  to  place  Richardson  among  the  great 
writers  of  fiction  ;  among  the  few  who  have  formed  a  strik- 
ing and  original  conception,  which  they  have  wrought  out 
with  a  corre>|ionding  felicity  and  |x>wer. 

A  strong  contrast  to  the  subtlety,  the  fine  perception,  ... 
nnd  the  power  over  the  passions  evinced  by  Richardson, 
is  presented  by  his  rival  Fielding  (1707-1754),  who,  with 
no  command  of  the  pathetic,  and  no  taste  for  that  minute 
analysis  of  sentiment  and  wire-drawing  of  description  in 
which  our  " 


ur  English  Marivaux  indulges,  has  yet  n 
general  and  permanent  popularity,  by  a 


tion  of  qualities  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  His  grasp  of 
observation  led  him  to  select  with  unerring  sagacity  the 
leading  traits  of  ordinary  character,  and  to  epitomize  na- 
ture with  skill,  instead  of  transcribing  her  at  lull  length. 
His  field  of  delineation  admits  of  such  variety  and  contrast, 
that  in  fact  it  excludes  none  but  the  highest  and  most  poeti- 
cal elements,  in  which  Fielding  had  neither  power  of  ob- 
servation or  conception.  His  flow  of  animal  spirits  and 
healthy  vivacity  of  manner,  contrast  strangely  with  the 
Dutch  finishing  of  Richardson's  pencilling,  but  are  as  well 
suited  to  the  active,  out-of-door  scenes  which  Fielding 
loved  to  draw,  in  hi*  pictures  of  imbroglios  at  a)e-hou«es, 
and  the  stirring  life  of  the  road,  as  the  painstaking  inven- 
tories of  Richardson  were  to  his  still-life  interiors,  and  the 
drowsy  monotony  of  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  To 
these  he  added,  at  least  in  his  great  work  Tom  Jones,  the 
charm  of  a  plot  of  unrivalled  skill,  in  which  the  complex 
threads  of  interest  are  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  catas- 
trophe in  a  manner  equally  unexpected  and  simple,  a  grave 
humour,  and  |x>wer  of  quiet  satire  unmixed  with  caricature, 
in  which  he  is  equally  superior  to  Richardson  and  Smollett. 
And  with  his  other  requisites  he  combined  a  knowledge  of 
English  life,  both  in  its  better  features  and  it*  deformi- 
ties, by  which  we  mean,  of  the  essential  qualities  of  men, 
as  modified  at  that  time  by  the  accidents  of  situation, 
education,  and  pursuits, — the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  long, 
and  not  always  reputable  experience, — to  which  Rich- 
ardson, surrounded  by  a  circle  of  female  gossips,  and 
weaving  out  his  i 
from  the  stores  of  his 


in  his  quiet  back-shop,  purely 


pretension. 

Amelia,  much  as  it  was  admired  by  Johnson,  is  greatly 
inferior  to  Tom  Jones.  If  the  tone  of  the  latter  be  far  from 
high,  that  of  Amelia  is  creeping  and  vulgar  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Rooth  has  Jones'  vices  with  an  additional  shade  of 
meanness.  Half  the  plot  turns  on  the  embarrassments  of 
debt  and  contrivances  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  and  one  or 
other  of  the  cliaractcrs  is  generally  in  a  spunging-house. 
Such,  too,  is  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  that  we  really 
find  it  difficult  to  preserve  a 
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is,  when  the 


only  perhaps  in  a  preference  ior  tnc  delineation  01  tnt 
or  the  common,  over  the  impassioned  and  poetical, 
chose  different  departments  in  novel-writing,  and  tl 


for  the  heroine,  pretty  and  amiable  as  she 
i  seldom  out  of  her  hand. 

"  JT«  tantum  rent  ri»  quantum  studios*  col  in*.'' 

The  finish  i>  put  to  the  whole  by  the  accident  which  mars 
even  the  personal  attractions  of  the  heroine ;  for  though  the 

fmblic  were  willing  to  regard  ClarUsa,  after  the  outrage  to 
icr  honour,  with  undiminished  *yn»pntliy,  it  U  certain  they 
have  not  been  equally  indulgent  to  Amelia,  after  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  broken  nose. 

We  have  already,  however,  in  our  biographical  notice  of 
Fielding,  quoted  so  amply  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  critique 
upon  his  genius  and  works,  that  instead  of  pursuing  an  ex- 
hausted theme,  we  refer  our  readers  to  that  article. 

The  name  of  Fielding  always  suggests  that  of  his  rival 
Smollett  (1721-1774),  though,  as  writers  of  fiction,  they 
rather  admit  of  being  contrasted  than  compared.  They 
have,  in  fact,  very  few,  if  any,  points  in  common ;  agreeing 
;  1br  the  delineation  of  the  comic, 
They 
they  cul- 
tivated them  by  different  means.  As  Fielding  was  the  faith- 
ful and  graphic  painter  of  all  the  common  features  of  cha- 
racter, so  the  extraordinary  and  the  eccentric  were  the  pecu- 
liar appanage  of  Smollett.  He  either  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
the  charm  of  the  natural  in  character,  and  its  power  of  end- 
less re-combination  in  the  hands  of  a  great  artist,  or  he 
doubted  his  own  powers,  at  least  in  comparison  with  Field- 
ing, of  extracting  novelty  from  such  simple  materials.  Rut 
the  sphere  of  humorous  exaggeration  appeared  to  be  open 
tn  him,  w  ithout  the  awe  of  a  predecessor  or  the  dread  of  a 
rival ;  on  that,  therefore,  he  concentrated  his  powers  of 
mind,  neglecting  in  a  great  measure  the  other  requisite*  of 
fiction ;  and  undoubtedly  with  a  success  which  leaves  him, 
within  the  province  which  he  was  the  first  to  occupy,  and 
with  the  occupation  of  which  he  was  content,  still  the  un- 
disputed sovereign.  No  one  has  ever  yet  equalled  him  in 
the  observation,  or  where  that  does  not  serve  his  purpose, 
the  creation,  of  oddities  and  exceptional  characters  which 
never  did  or  could  exist,  but  still  with  just  enough  of  hu- 
i  to  give  us  an  interest  in  their  eccentric 
;orin  the  invention  of  combinationsof  burlesque 
incident*,  not  always  of  the  best  odour,  which  hit  fertile 
fancy  showers  forth  simultaneously  as  from  a  cornucopia; 
mistakes,  rencontres,  equivoques,  whimsicalities  of  speech 
or  action,  all  generally  the  best  calculated  to  bring  in  high- 
raised  and  ludicrous  relief  the  comic  aberrations  of  the  cha- 
racted  represented,  and  to  develop  its  latent  madness;  and 
never  failing,  at  all  events,  to  produce  that  result  which 


church  on  his  wedding-day  in  consequence  of  a  head  wind  ; 
when  the  reader  cannot  sec  the  force  of  the  objection  through 
tears  of  laughter.  In  that  consummation  which  he  chiefly 
aimed  at,  and  in  which  he  rarely  fails,  Smollett  has  gained 
his  end ; — solvuntur  risu  tabula  ;  the  sense  of  the  impro- 
bability of  the  conceptions  is  lost  in  the  irrepressible  mer- 
riment which  they  occasion. 

Humour,  then,  was  the  quality  in  which  Smollett  felt  him- 
self strongest;  character,  incident,  the  excitement  of  the 
reeling*,  were  obviously  with  him  minor  considerations. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  his  style  of  humour 
from  thai  of  Fielding.  Fielding's  is  calmer,  chaster,  perhaps 
of  a  higher  kind  than  Smollett's,  but  it  certainly  has  not  its 
breadth,  force,  and  felicity.  Smollett  could  hardly  have 
created  in  its  main  features  so  gentle  a  humourist  as  Parson 
he  probably  could  have  scarcely  imagined  a 
of  humour  so  delicate  and  appropriate  to  the  cha- 
r,  as  when  the  Parson  offers  to  walk  ten  miles  to  fetch 
his  sermon  against  Vanity,  in  order  to  convince  his  auditor 
of  his  total  freedom  from  that  vice.  But  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  Fielding  have  imagined  the  inimitable  feast 
alter  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  the  apparition  of  Pipes  to 
the  Commodore,  the  terror  of  Pallet  on  learning  the  sup- 
posed condition*  of  his  emancipation  from  the  Hostile,  or 
the  ludicrous  concatenation  of  mischances  which  beset  the 
ruckles*  inmate*  of  the  inn  in  Flanders  11  tloing  or  suffer- 
ing." Some  scenes  of  this  sort,  in  which  Fielding  enter* 
into  competition  with  Smollett,  such  as  those  at  the  inn  at 
Upton,  are  among  the  least  successful  in  his  novels.  The 
effort  to  raise  the  waters,  the  malice  prepense  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  comic  machinery,  is  too  obvious ;  and  alter 
all,  though  he  create*  abundance  of  confusion,  lie  raises 
but  few  smiles. 

In  another  quality,  though  he  has  hut  rarely  availed  him- 
self of  his  powers  in  this  respect,  Smollet  far  surpassed 
Fielding ;  we  mean  in  his  power  of  exciting  the  emotions 
of  terror,  or  the  sublime.  From  scenes  of  this  kind,  Field- 
ing, knowing  the  prosaic  turn  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
limit*  of  his  invention,  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  ;  Smol- 
lett, who  felt  within  himself  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  ha*  ocea- 


Smollctt  seemed  far  more  studious  to  attain  than  tlial  of  with  this  difference,  that  the  slight  dash  of  generosity 
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The  robber  scene  in  the  old  woman's  hut  in  Count  Fathom, 
though  often  imitated  since,  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  agitating  night-pieces  of  its  kind  ;  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  situation  on  ship-board,  where  Random 
sits  chained  to  the  |>oop  during  an  engagement,  covered 
with  the  blood  and  brains  of  the  wounded,  and  screaming 
in  delirium,  has  been  often  pointed  out. 

The  morality  of  Smollett  and  Fielding  is  nearly  on  a  par ; 

I  which 


"purging  the  passions  by  pity  or  terror;"  namely,  the  ex- 
citement of  a  broad-grin  mirth,  and  "  laughter  holding  both 
his  sides."  That  the  characters,  where  they  have  any  de- 
cided features  at  all,  are  generally  caricatures  ;  for  instance, 
that  such  commodores  and  lieutenants  as  Trunnion  and 
Hatchway  never  floated  even  under  the  primitive  flag  of 
Benbow  ;  that  the  absurdities  of  Pallet  are  painted  an  inch 
thick ;  that  by  no  human  possibility  could  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  comic  disasters  have  befallen  the  characters  of  the 
tale,  may,  and  indeed  must  be  granted,  even  by  Smollett's 
wannest  admirers.  Hut  if,  following  Smollett'*  own  ex- 
ample, we  throw  nature  mainly  out  of  the  question,  and 
look  to  what  seem*  to  have  been  his  real  aim.  the  objection 
of  want  of  verisimilitude,  while  it  may  retain  its  truth, 
seem*  to  lose  half  its  force,  and,  we  may  add,  wholly  its 
power  of  conviction.  It  is  in  vnin  to  [loint  out  the  extra- 
vagance  of  the  scene  where  Jolter,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  on 
ing  the  direction  given  to  put  on  the  dead  lights  in  the 
i  off  Calais,  goes  through  the  steps  of  a  mathematical 
proposition  with  infinite  fervour,  instead  of  a  prayer;  or  to 
criUc.se  the  manoruvrcs  of  Trunnion,  tacking  his  way  to 


is  infused  into  the  blackguardism  of  Tom  Jones,  while  it 
renders  him  more  natural,  makes  him  at  the  same  time 
more  dangerous  than  the  selfish  and  often  ruffianly  heroes 
of  Smollett,  whom  we  despise  or  dislike,  even  while  laugh- 
ing at  the  cruel  frolics  in  which  they  indulge.  The  heroes 
of  the  latter  arc  mere  animals,  good-natured  or  savage,  as  the 
fit  strikes  them ;  the  heroines,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  Aurelia  Dame)  in  Sir  Lancelot  Greates,  the  weakest  of 
Smollett's  works,  have  been  justly  described  of  object* 
rather  of  appetite  that  affection.  In  regard,  indeed,  to  any- 
thing like  purity  of  morals  or  gentlemanly  feeling,  the  in- 
feriority both  of  Smollett  and  Fielding  to  Richardson  is 
obvious.  Richardson  sometimes  mistook  his  means,  but 
his  aim  was  certainly  always  moral.  On  the  contrary,  both 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  Fielding  were  btitudinarian ; 
and  Smollett,  though  in  real  life  a  man  of  pure  morals,  had 
a  Itoundless  toleration  in  fiction  for  certain  vices;  for  most, 
indeed,  which  did  not  imply  want  of  spirit,  courage,  or  pe- 
cuniary generosity. 

In  the  unity  of  conception  and  coherence  of  incident 
which  the  plot  of  the  novel,  though  more  pliable  than  that 
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of  the  drama  demand*,  Fielding,  in  hit  two  principal  worts 
(for  Joseph  Andrews  was  merely  a  parody  on  K ichardton't 
Pamela)  has  a  great  advantage  over  Smollett,  whose  plots 
indeed  in  general  scarcely  deserve  the  name,  being  simply 
a  series  of  strange  accidents,  odd  rencontres,  tricks,  and 
frolics,  making  little  or  no  progress  towards  the  only  catas- 
trophe which  Smollett  seems  to  have  in  view,  namely,  the 
mnrriatrc  of  his  hero.  In  his  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine 
Pickle,  and  Count  Fathom,  Smollett  adopted  the  easy  in- 
artificial plan  of  Gil  Bias,  in  which  we  are  carried  through 
a  succession  of  scenes  where  the  personages  are  constantly 
changing,  and  those  who  take  part  in  the  close  of  the  story, 
are  quite  different  from  those  by  whom  we  arc  surrounded 
at  its  commencement.  Fielding,  on  the  contrary,  both  in 
his  Tom  Jon**  and  Amelia,  is  singularly  attentive  to  re- 
gularity of  plan,  and  to  the  dexterous  evolution  and  wind- 
ing-up of  his  plot,  which  he  regarded  as  of  vital  import- 
ance. From  the  very  commencement  we  perceive  that  he 
keeps  his  conclusion  clearly  in  view,  "  and  sees  as  from  a 
tower  the  end  of  all."    From  this  attention  to  s 


and  tendency  of  all  the  incident*  towards  the  catastrophe, 
his  best  work  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  a  prose 
epic,  it  is  at  all  events  a  happy  accommodation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  epic,  so  far  as  they  could  be  rendered  appli- 
cable, to  the  manner  of  the  novel.  One  exception  ought 
perhaps  to  be  made  from  this  remark  on  the  imperfection 
of  Smollett's  plots,  in  favour  of  that  of  Humphrey  Clinker, 
in  which  the  plot,  though  not  of  much  art,  is  naturally 
evolved,  and  a  quiet  little  family  romance  is  gracefully 
combined  with  the  usual  gallery  of  oddities  which  Smol- 
lett never  fails  to  lay  before  us.  In  all  respects,  this  is  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  performances.  While  Lesmahago  may 
rank  with  the  very  best  of  his  extravagances,  there  is  more 
of  character  and  less  of  caricature  in  the  testy  yet  kind- 
hearted  Matthew  Bramble,  "  frosty  but  kindly,1*  than  in 
any  personage  he  has  painted  ;  and  though  the  humour,  as 
usual,  is  dashed  with  filth,  without  a  soupcon,  of  which  in- 
deed Smollett  seems  always  to  have  tliought  it  wanted 
pungency,  the  tale  is  entirely  free  from  that  indecency 
which  deforms  both  Roderick  Random  antl  Peregrine 
P.ckU.  We  rather  think,  too,  that  Smollett  had  the  merit  of 
originating  in  this  novel  that  species  of  the  humorous  which 
ari»e<  from  bad  spelling,  and  which  Sheridan  afterwards 
applied  to  mistakes  of  words  in  hit  Mrs  Malaprup;  a 
humble  kind  of  humour  no  doubt  in  itself,  yet  capable,  as 
has  proved,  of  powerfully  aiding  the  ludicrous 


[  genius,  though  far  more  deformed  by  affectation, 
is  visible  in  Sterne  (1713-1768),  the  first  two  volumes  of 
whose  Tristram  Shandy  appeared  in  1759.  If  a  regular 
progress  of  incidents  towards  a  catastrophe  were  an  essen- 
tial requisite  in  a  novel,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  the 
works  of  Sterne  within  the  protection  of  that  definition. 
Story  he  has  none  to  tell ;  at  all  events,  he  tells  it  noU 
But,  "  wliat  is  a  plot  good  for,"  says  Bayes,  "  except  to 
bring  in  good  things,"  and  Sterne  adopted  the  theory  of 
the  dramatist  in  its  full  license.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
eighth  volume  Tristram  is  not  emancipated  from  the  nur- 
sery, and  had  Sterne  lived  to  fulfil  his  threat  of  carrying 
on  his  work,  by  the  aid  of  a  vegetable  diet,  through  as 
many  more,  the  Tristrapavdia,  we  fear,  would  still  have 
made  no  material  progress.  Sterne's  singular  work  owes 
its  interest,  as  every  one  knows,  not  to  the  narrative, 
which  is  broken  and  interrupted  by  cross  currents  of  the 
most  wayward  and  wliimsii  :al  description,  far  exceeding  all 
the  fair  license  of  digression,  but  to  hi*  power  of  seizing  on 
and  bringing  forward  into  distinct  consciousness,  as  Cole- 
ridge says,  some  of  those  points  on  which  every  man  is  a 
humourist,  and  to  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has 
brought  out  the  characteristics'  of  two  beings  of  the  most 
the  elder  Sliandy  and  Toby,  and  sur- 


rounded them  with  a  group  of  followers  sketched  with  equal 
life  and  individuality  :  in  the  Corporal,  the  obstetric  Doctor  ' 
Slop;  Yorick,  the  lively  and  careless  |uirsnn  ;  the  widow 
Wadman  and  Susannah. 

The  clue  which  Sterne  chiefly  follows  through  the  mazes 
of  character  i«  humour  I—  humour  of  a  very  high  and  pecu- 
liar kind,  perfectly  original,  at  least  in  English.  For  that 
s|>eciet  of  riotous  humour  arising  from  comic  peculiarities 
of  person  and  combinations  of  ludicrous  mischances  Sterne 
has  little  taste ;  though  the  admirably-painted  scene,  where 
Obudiah  on  the  cart-horse,  careering  round  the  corner  like 
a  comet,  oversets  Dr  Slop  in  a  whirlpool  of  mud  ; — and  the 
cross  bills  filed  by  the  Doctor  and  Susannah  against  each 
other  in  applying  the  cataplasm,  show  that  if  he  had  consi- 
dered this  the  highest  walk  of  humour,  he  might  have  re- 
velled in  it  as  easily  as  Smollett  himself.  But  like  Fielding, 
he  preferred  the  humour  which  arises  from  bringing  out  by 
light  and  happy  touches,  and  at  if  unconsciously,  the 
secrets  of  character ;  only  with  this  difference  in  his  favour, 
that  with  Sterne  the  humour  is  steeped  in  sensibility. 
Flowing,  as  it  does,  as  much  from  the  heart  as  the  head,  it 
speaks  also  to  the  affections ;  calm  smiles  ripple  over  the 
countenance  as  we  read,  but  tears  are  in  the  next  degree. 
Thus,  in  Sterne,  humour  and  feeling  heighten  and  set  off 
each  other ;  the  pathetic  rises  in  gentle  relief  out  of  the 
background  of  the  comic,  and  sinks  gracefully  and  imper- 
ceptibly back  into  it  again.  It  is  this,  for  instance,  which 
gives  so  irresistible  a  charm  to  the  story  of  Le  Fevre,  and 
the  Corporal'*  account  in  the  kitchen  of  the  death  of  Tris- 
tram's elder  brother,  enforced  by  the  eloquent  stroke  of 
dropping  the  Imt,  a*  if  a  lump  of  clay  had  been  kneaded 
into  the  crown  of  it.  There  is  nothing  sneering,  nothing 
unkindly,  nothing  that  revolts  the  belter  feeling*  in  his 
playful  irony.  Circum  prcecordxa  tudit.  That  of  Swift 
and  V  oliaire  is  blighting  like  an  east  wind  ;  the  sympathies 
of  the  heart  close  t  he  in  selves  up  against  it;  but  beneath 
the  genial  and  balmy  humour  of  Cervantes  and  Sterne 
they  relax  and  blow  like  flower*  expanding  beneath  the 
west  w  ind  in  spring. 

The  two  great  defects  of  Sterne,  as  noticed  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  are  his  affectation  and  his  indefensible  indecency. 
His  affectation  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  hit 
manner  in  its  happiest  moods  is  the  very  perfection  of  a 
lively,  spirited,  spoken  style — idiomatic,  imaginative,  pliant, 
and  varied.  "  Writing,  when  properly  managed,"  he  him- 
self observes,  "  is  but  a  different  name  for  conversation." 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  always  conform  his  practice  to  hi* 
precept.  He  is  sometimes  fade  in  his  sentimentality,  and 
aiming  after  a  sort  of  tal>c  sublime  in  his  imagery.  Some 
portions  of  the  story  of  Maria  arc  examples  of  the  first ;  the 
well-known  personification  of  the  recording  angel  in  the 
close  of  Le  r  evre  is  an  instance  of  the  second.  Still  more 
unworthy  of  Sterne  are  those  quackeries  of  the  bhick  page 
and  the  white  one,  the  sudden  transitions  and  affected  open- 
ings of  the  chapters,  w  ith  other  harlequinades  of  authorship, 
which  are  carried  to  excess  in  Trittram  Shandy. 

The  indecency  of  Sterne  is  more  obtrusive  and  inde- 
fensible than  that  of  either  Fielding  or  Smollett ;  whose 
highly-coloured  scenes  seem  to  be  the  result  of  an  un- 
checked imagination,  running  on  heedless  whether  its  course 
lie  through  purity  or  filth.  Sterne,  on  the  other  hand,  goes 
coldly  and  deliberately  in  search  of  impurity  ;  seeks  for  it 
in  books,  refines  upon  it,  mixes  it  up  with  his  reflections, 
and  it  continually 
into 


ig  some  equivoque  or  douUe 
we  can  ill  bear  with  such 


Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne  are  l 
great  novelist*  of  this  |>eriod  (the  reign  of  George  II.) 
which  was  pre-eminently  the  age  of  novel-writing  in  Eng- 
land. For  though  we  thould  indeed  be  sorry  to  undervalue 
the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  or  the  charm  of  his  Vicar  of 
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•  Wakefield,  we  cannot  quite  rank  the  power*  displayed  in 
'  that  delightful  little  tale,  which  appeared  in  1763,  so  highly 
a*  the  varied  Invention  displayed  by  the  writers  we  have 
named,  upon  the  broader  canvas  which  they  selected.  To 
use  his  own  word*,  it  has  many  faults,  and  a  hundred  things 
might  plausibly  be  said  to  prove  them  beauties.  Fortu- 
nately they  lie  more  in  the  minor  |wuls  than  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  tale.  In  fact,  the  improbability  of  the  plot  is 
only  equalled  by  the  wonderful  truth,  nature,  and  keeping  of 
the  principal  character,  for  the  "  limse  labor'*  which,  in 
in  this  instance.  Goldsmith  willingly  bestowed  upon  his 
style,  and  on  the  creation  and  ap|wsition  of  traits  of  cha- 
racter he  scrupled  to  waste  upon  the  selection  of  his  inci- 
dents. The  real  interest  lies  in  the  development  of  the 
character  of  lite  amiable  Vicar,  to  rich  in  heavenly,  so  poor 
in  earthly  wisdom  ; — possessing  little  for  himself,  yet  ready 
to  make  that  little  less,  whenever  misery  appeals  to  his 
compassion  j — with  enough  of  literary  vanity  about  him  to 
show  that  he  shares  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature,— ready 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  cosmogonies  and  fictitious  bills  of 
exchange,  and  yet  commanding,  by  the  simple  and  serene 
dignity  of  goodness,  the  respect  even  of  the  profligate, 
and  making  "  those  who  came  to  mock  remain  to  pray." 
Doubtless,  the  probability  and  look  of  life  which  a  character 
drawn  with  sucn  quiet  strokes  of  the  pencil,  and  with  such 
sobriety  of  colouring,  possesses,  is  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  feet,  that  not  a  tew  of  the  incidents  of  which  Gold- 
smith has  availed  himself  are  drawn  from  circumstances  in 
his  personal  history,  such  as  the  mistake  of  setting  out  to 
teach  the  French  F.nglish,  without  recollecting  that  it  was 
a  necessary  preliminary  for  the  tutor  to  acquire  a  little 
French  himself ;  but  the  skill  which  can  make  such  trifles 
in  real  life  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  real  fiction  is 
scarcely  less  worthy  of  praise  than  would  have  been  their 
original  invention.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  pre  if  of  the 
broad  and  general  truth  of  delineation  which  a  novel  pos- 
sesses than  our  being  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  it  in  con- 
versation for  cases  in  point  and  comic  illustrations  of  our 
opinions.    In  this  respect  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  forms  a 


position,  and  in  the  novel,  to  _ 
are  read  with  pleasure,  though' they  sell 
est,  and  never  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  a  creative 

genius. 

The  imitations  of  Smollett's  manner  were  not  numerous, 
and,  with  one  exception,  totally  without  merit.  We  all 
to  The  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,  by  Charles  Johnstone, 
which  appeared  in  1761,  in  which  a  series  of  scenes  and 
personages  in  different  walks  of  life  are  brought  before  it* 
through  the  somewhat  inartificial  mode  of  making  a  coin, 
which  shifts  through  the  hands  of  successive  proprietors, 
the  historian  of  their  follies  and  their  vices ;  a  contrivance 
very  inferior  indeed  to  the  ingenious  machinery  by  which 
Asmodeus  unveils  to  Don  Cleofas  the  secrets  of  Spanish 
life.  In  The  Adventure*  of  a  Guinea,  the  author  seems  to 
have  had  before  him  both  Le  Sage  and  Smollett  as  models ; 
but  in  the  result  he  exhibits  little  of  the  gay  good-hu- 
moured touch  of  the  Frenchman,  and  nothing  of  the 
dial  merriment  of  the  ScoL 


of  green  sticc-  which 


storehouse  of 

tades?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  been  reminded  of5  the 
aristocratic  Miss  Skcggs  turning  out  to  be  no  better  than 
she  should  be,  notwithstanding  her  intimacy  with  the 
Duchess  and  her  taste  for  Shakspcarc  and  the  musical 
glasses,  by  some  case  of  the  kind  within  our  own  expe- 
rience where,  reversing  the  denouement  of  the  Double 
Arrangement,  the  Knight  Templar  of  the  company  has  sunk 
into  the  waiter?  And,  for  our  own  part,  we  must  admit 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  treat  with  due  gravity 
any  allusion  to  the  learned  speculations  of  Manetho,  Be- 
rosus,  or  Sanchoniathon,  from  their  indissoluble  connec- 
tion in  our  minds  with  the  more  finished  cosmogony  of 
Jenkinson. 

In  one  respect  Goldsmith  rises  conspicuously  superior 
to  his  brethren  ;  he  has  no  passages,  which,  dying,  he  need 
have  wished  to  blot,  and  his  characters  and  his  incidents  are 
all  calculated  to  call  forth  only  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature.  Virginians  puerisoue  might  have  been  his  appro- 
priate and  uncontested  motto. 

The  great  novelista  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  and  par- 
ticularly Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne.  Iiad  of  course 
.  But  the  minuteness  of  Richardson  was 
to  be  intolerable  in  any  hands  but  his  own,  and  his 
.  in  this  country  at  least,  though  not  in  France  and 
Germany,  was  soon  abandoned.  Amongst  the  numerous 
imitations  of  Fielding's  manner,  most  of  which  are  now 
forgotten,  the  Henry  of  Cumberland  (1752-1811),  is  pro- 
bably the  most  respectable.  Cumberland  possessed  that 
degree  of  talent  which  enabled  him,  both  in 


1831);  Ibri 

de  Rouhigne  Mackenzie  has  deviated  from  tbe  manner  of 
Sterne,  and  formed  a  composite  manner,  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristics of  several  writers  are  blended  with  his  own,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  Sterne,  in  hit 
pathetic  passages,  in  a  great  measure  inspired  Tkt  Man  of 
Feeling,  and  prompted  that  "  illustration  of  the  richer  and 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  human  breast,"  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  points  out  as  the  "  key-note"  on  which  he  formed  his 
tales  of  fictitious  woe.  In  some  obvious  respects,  no  doubt, 
Mackenzie  improved  upon  his  model ;  as  in  rejecting  the 
licentiousness  of  Sterne's  wit,  retrenching  hit  episodical 
digressions,  his  numerous  impertinences,  and  intrusive 
buffoonery,  and  keeping  the  strain  of  feeling  which  ho 
w  ishes  to  create  more  unbroken  ;  but  as  writers  of  genius, 
there  surely  can  be  no  comparison  between  them.  Mac- 
kenzie lias  none  of  those  charming  touches  which  hover 
with  such  a  fine  ambiguity  between  the  pathetic  and  the 


How  naturally  does  any  ridiculous  humorous, — like  Toby's  opening  the  window  and  liberating 
n  mines  or  Spanish  stock  recall  to  our    the  fly  which  had  been  buzzing  about  him  all  day,— and 


like  spells  upon 


Tbe  Rasselas  of  Dr  Johnson  (1700-1783),  though  it  I>r  Jel 
wears  the  form  or  a  tale,  has  but  slender  pretensions  to  be  •<"■• 
included  amongst  the  class  of  novels,  for  it  has  neither 
progressive  incident  nor  character.  It  is  a  teriet  of  dia- 
logues and  moral  reflections,  very  solemnly  and  beautifully 
written,  tinged  with  that  tone  of  moflrnfulnest  and  de- 
spondency to  likely  to  be  the  prevailing  feeling  of  hit 
mind  in  the  composition  of  a  work  intended  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  mother's  funeral.  Rasselas  is,  in  fact,  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  in  prose  j  and  its  incidents,  if 
such  they  nay  be  called,  have  even  less  pretensions  to 
connected  interest  than  those  of  Candide,  to  which  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  moral  and  philosopica]  antithesis. 

Judging,  indeed,  from  Rasselas,  and  from  the  other 
writings  of  Johnson,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  his 
success  as  a  novelist  would  not  have  been  much  greater 
than  as  a  dramatic  poet.  He  has  nowhere  shown  the  least 
power  of  crpation,  by  stepping  out  of  himself,  and  put- 
ting on  by  the  force  of  imagination  the  nature  of  others. 
Through  the  disguise  of  all  the  successive  characters  which 
he  is  obliged  to  assume  in  the  Rambler,  the  sturdy,  con- 
troversial, and  somewhat  pompous  moralist  stands  con- 
fessed ;  and  whether  he  writes  as  a  fine  lady,  a  fop,  a 
blood,  or  an  elderly  gentleman,  still,  like  Puck,  "we  know 
the  man  by  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on."  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  his  views  of  life  would  certainly  have  been 
untrue,  inasmuch  as  they  were  one-sided.  Far  from  being 
disposed  "  to  make  the'  happiness  he  coidd  not  find,"  the 
tendency  of  his  mind,— in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  a 
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stilutional  melancholy, — was  rather  to  unmake  and  neu- 
tralize the  clement*  of  comfort  by  which  human  life  in  the 
average  i*  surrounded.  Had  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest 
to  fictitious  composition,  he  would  have  lent  hi*  eloquence 
of  forcible  statement  to  shape  the  world  01 
■  according  to  the  gloomy  fashion  which  the  reality 
hi*  eye  ;  and  in  an  inky  coat,  indeed,  or  a 
1  suit  at  bent,  very  unlike  the  peach-blossom 
of  his  friend  Goldsmith,  lie  would  in  all  probability  have 
arraved  it. 

About  1769  we  witness  the  revival,  though  in  a  new 
shape,  of  the  old  taste  for  romance.  The  delineation  of 
life  a*  it  actually  existed  was  found  to  afford  too  little  scope 
to  minds  who  aspired  after  the  imaginative  and  poetical, 
and  who  could  not  sec  why  natural  delineation  of  character 
ami  manners  might  not  be  combined  with  striking  events, 
anil  with  the  picture  of  the  higher  passions;  why,  as  Wal- 
pole  expresses  it,  in  hi*  preface  to  tltc  VattU  of  Otranto 
"  the  fancy  might  not  be  left  to  expatiate  through  the 
boundless  realm*  of  invention,  and  thence  to  create  more 
interesting  situations,  white  the  mortal  agent*  in  the  drama 
still  conducted  themselves  according  to  Uie  rules  of  proba- 
bility." In  the  first  shape,  however,  in  which  romance 
re-appeared  alter  this  temporary  slumber,  the  delineation  of 
character  occupied,  it  must  be  owned,  but  a  very  subordi- 
A  little  more  attention  was  given  to  verisimi- 
done  to  abbreviate  the 


of  the  style,  which,  like  all  Walpole'*  compositions,  is  of  Roman, 
the  purest  and  most  idiomatic  English,  and  terse  and  con-  /— 
den-cd  in  a  very  high  degree,  we  feel  persuaded  that 
the  Cattle  of  Otranto,  although  the  first  specimen  ol 
the  modern  romance,  would  ut  the  present  day  find  few 
admirer*. 

In  some  respect*,  then,  we  think  the  Old  Englith  Ratvn  ri«r» 
of  Clara  Reeve  wa*  an  improvement  on  the  Cattle  of""""' 
Otranto.  Fur  there  the  marvellous  was  brought  within 
some  limit  of  proportion  ;  '*  the  extravagant  and  erring 
spirit  hied  to  his  confine ;"  and  consequently,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  creation  of  an  impression  of  superstitious  terror, 
or  giving  an  air  of  probability  and  keeping  to  her  narrative, 
we  must  admit  that  her  ghost  of  Lord  Lovcl,  who  is 
always  exhibited  under  the  obscurity  of  a  dim  religious 
light,  did,  in  our  youthful  days,  produce  upon  us  a  certain 
species  of  awe.  In  other  respects  we  rather  fear  the  appre- 
hension which  is  expressed  in  her  preface, — namely,  that  in 
avoiding  the  defect*  of  Walpole  the  spirit  of  hi*  wild  com- 
position might  evaporate,— was  not  altogether  without  foun- 
The  style  of  the  narrative  in  her  hands  became 


dation. 


heavy,  often  dry  and  vulgar,  like  the  ancient  chronicle  she 
professes  to  follow  ;  her  dialogue  is  peculiarly  flat  and 
cumbrous,  and  the  plot  dctbrmed,  and  rendered  tedious 


stvle  of  the  old  prose  romance,  and  to  throw  life 
vcnicnt  into  the  narrative  by  dialogue,  and  by  the 
of  unimportant  incidents  not  bearing  on  the  ca- 
;  but  the  main  efforts  of  our  first  modern  romance 
were  directed  chiefly  to  the  excitement  of  tliat 
of  love  of  the  marvellous  which  exists  more  or  less 
every  human  breast    They  chose  for  their  favourite 
mcsthc  varieties  of  the 


iue." 


We  admit  that  the  author  of  the  Cattle  of  Otranto  did  not 
trust  exclusively  to  such  materials  of  interest.  But  grant- 
ing that  the  general  outlines  of  "  his  feudal  tyrant,  his 
distressed  damsels,  his  resigned  yet  dignified  churchman," 
are  sufficiently  correct,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  in  any 
of  his  characters  that  individuality  which  gives  to 
pictures  their  chief  value.  To  us  they  seem  light, 
and  somewhat  vague,  although  we  think  it  quite 
that  the  effect  produced  by  greater  truth  and 
of  feature  in  the  mortal  agents  of  the  piece  might  not 
have  harmonized  with  the  extravagant  demands  upon  the 
imagination  which  the  author  makes  by  his  supernatural 
machinery.  We  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  thinking 
Walpole  acted  with  judgment  in  leaving  his  machinery 
without  those  attempts  at  explanation  introduced  by  Mrs 
Radcliffe,  always  inadequate,  and  even  throwing  an  air  of 
ridicule  over  the  mysteries  of  the  piece  upon  a  second 
perusal.  But  we  cannot  concur  with  him  in  his  toleration 
of  the  extent  to  which  Walpole  has  carried  the  marvel* 
and  improbabilities  of  his  romance.  The  apparition  of 
Alfonso  in  the  moonlight,  dilated  to  a  gigantic  form,  is 
impressive,  and  in  certain  moods  of  the  mind  even  the 
skeleton  ghost  in  the  hermit's  cowl  may  have  its  terrors. 
But  Clara  Reeve  was  certainly  right  in  the  protest  which 
she  enter*  in  her  preface  against  the  introduction  of  such 
machinery  as  that  of  a  sword  so  large  as  to  require  a  hun- 
dred men  to  lilt  it ;  a  helmet  lliat,  by  its  own  weight,  forces 
through  a  court-yard  into  an  arched  vault,  and 
a  boy  to  death  ;  or  a  picture  walking  out  of  it* 
The  effect  of  such  violent  instruments  of  terror  is 
!  they  destroy  the  very  feeling  they 

and  give  to  the  romance  the  air  of  a 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  th 


plot  dctbrmed,  i 
by  trifling  incident*  which  now  appear  to  us  needlessly 
homely  ;  and  yet  the  strong  interest  with  which,  as  wc  can 
state  from  experience,  thi*  romance  is  perused  at  an  early 
age,  is  a  proof  that  in  the  cardinal  point  of  exciting  curi- 
osity and  a  feeling  of  mysterious  interest,  the  ruder  narra- 
tive of  Clara  Reeve  effects,  in  a  great  measure,  what  all 
the  liveliness  of  style,  the  deeper  antiquarian  reading,  and 
more  creative  fancy  of  Walpole  failed  to  attain. 

But  this  species  of  romance-writing  was  probably  carried  Mrs  Ri<t- 
to  its  perfection  by  Mrs  Radchffe  (1764-1823),  who,  in  her  cliff*, 
own  walk  of  fiction,  has  never  been  excelled,  though  opi- 
nions may  differ  a*  to  the  comparative  rank  which  she  holds 
among  writers  of  fiction,  and  also  as  to  the  soundness  of  that 
principle  of  composition  which  led  her  systematically  to  un- 
ravel her  own  spells,  and  to  attempt  an  explanation  by  na- 
tural means  of  effects  which  we  had  at  first  been  encour- 
aged to  refer  to  the  agency  of  supernatural  cause*.  Indeed, 
we  might  rather  say  that,  in  regard  to  this  last  point,  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt,  and  that  this  system  of  explanations 
is  exposed  to  every  possible  objection  i — as  totally  inade- 
Iketchy,    quatc  in  general  to  account  for  the  effec 
possible   as  running  counter  to  the  wbole  tone  of  i 
to  the  period  of  cxp 


■tallv 
bed't, 

the  pride 
■t  he  has 


of  the  reader,  who  feels  offended  at  the  thought  l 
expended  so  much  anxiety  and  terror  on  a  mere 
devil,"  and  a  succession  of  mockeries ;  and  is  cons 
annoyed  at  this  commonplace  anti-climax  after  his  nerve* 
have  been  tuned  for  grand  wonders,  instead  of  the  dis- 
covery of  paltry  images  of  wax-work.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  redeeming  genius  which  Mrs 
Radcliffe  has  thrown  into  her  tales,  constructed  as  they  are 
upon  so  unsatisfactory  a  plan,  that  they  bear  a  second  per- 
usal at  all :  or  that,  having  discovered  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  inadequate  and  puerile  nature  of  what  appeared  at  first 
so  appalling  and  formidable,  we  still  feel  eager  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  remaining  mysteries,  and  can  hardly  persuade 
ourselves  but  that  something  strange  and  fearful  docs  lurk, 
after  all,  within  her  deserted  chambers  and  beneath  her 
failed  tapestry. 

Yet  it  is  wonderful  what  a  magical  power  she  exercises 
within  the  field  to  which  she  restricts  herself.  No  one 
ever  seems  to  have  understood  better  the  art  of  prepara- 
tion, the  attunement  of  the  mind  to  the  key  of  the  super- 
sounds, and 


terror  is  natural,  by  a  long  train  of  half-heard  sounds,  and  glimpses 

ntended  of  sight*,  which  the  fancy,  amidst  night  and  silence,  works 

a  nur-  up  for  itself  into  images  of  thing*  which  it  fears  to  oon- 

■  charm  template.— 
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"  Like  on*  th»t  on  ■  lniMomr  road 
I  H.,t'i  walk  in  fear  and  dread  ; 

And  having  once  looked  round,  v»»lki  on. 
And  turna  no  nvre  hit  head,— 
Became  ha  kni>wa  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  cloae  behind  him  tread." 

Anil  perhaps  tbe  strongest  nroof  of  her  judgment  is  to  be 
(bund  in  the  economy  and  reserve  with  which  she  employs 
the  tali-man  of  terror.  In  her  hand*  slight  circumstances 
and  halt-hint-  arc  made  to  produce  all  the  effect  of  fearful 
witcheries  or  scene*  of  bloodshed  and  horror.  The  clang 
of  a  distant  door,  a  footfall  or  a  track  of  blood  upon  a  stair- 
case, a  strain  of  music  floating  over  a  forest,  a  figure  paring 
a  platform  in  silence,  some  wandering  voice  following  us, 
"  with  airy  tongue  that  syllables  men's  names,"  through  the 
passages  of  n  decaying  chateau,  the  heaving  of  the  tapestry 
of  a  bed  in  some  deserted  clumber,  nay,  at  last  a  very  rat 
behind  the  arras,  become  invested  with  a  mysterious  dig- 


into  the  style  of  fiction  she  chose  to  adopt,  < 
may  be  it*  precise  order  of  precedence  in  the  ca 
fiction  ;  anil  secondly,  because,  although  that  style  1 
more  universally  popular  and  more  generally  imitated  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  she  herself,  with  two  excep- 
tions only,  which  we  shall  notice,  remains  the  solitary  writer 
of  genius  by  which  it  has  been  adorned.  The  truth  is,  tliat 
the  sarcasms  which  have  been  directed  against  the  puerile 
horror*  of  Mrs  Itadcliffe  ought  justly  to  have  been  confined 
to  die  extravagances  of  her  successors,  who  imitated  her 
manner  witliout  either  her  imagination  or  her  judgment,  and 
conceived  that  the  surest  means  of  producing  effect  con- 
sisted in  pressing  the  spring*  of  the  terrible  a*  far  as  they 
would  go. 

The  two  exception*  from  the  general  dulness  and  com-  Inwia. 
monplacc  of  the  imitators  of  Mrs  Itadcliffe  are  the  Monk 
of  M.  G.  Lewis,  which  appeared  in  1796,  and  The  Mon- 
lorio  of  Maturin,  published  in  1807,  and  among  the  last 
romances  written  on  that  now  antiquated  plan.    Much  in- 


nity,  and  work  upon  the  imagination  like 

Mrs  Itadcliffe  may  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  justice,  we  believe,  was  done  to  Lewi's  ut  tlic  time.  A  single 
introduce  landscape-painting  into  her  romances  as  a  com-    unfortunate  remark  of  an  irreligious  tendency,  and  some  3a- 


pass.  wi 
beaten 


r;nt  part  of  the  interest  of  the  piece.  The  frequency  of  •captions  of  undue  warmth,  pardonable  in  a  youth  of  twenty, 
pictures  of  external  scenery,  anil  their  want  of  distinct-  and  retrenched  in  the  second  edition,  gave  a  blow  to  tlie 
ncss  and  local  truth,  have  indeed  been  blamed  by  many  popularity  of  thi*  romance  from  which  it  never  recovered, 
who  would  willingly,  on  Puffs  principle,  have  abridged  her  And  yet  the  traces  of  considerable  genius  are  visible  both 
descriptions  of  the  rising  sun,  and  dispensed  with  a  great  in  it*  plan  and  in  the  execution  of  (ever*)  of  its  powerful 
deal  about  gilding  the  eastern  hemisphere.  But  it  is  cer-  scenes.  The  mere  hint  of  the  story — that  is  to  say,  the 
tain  that  these  descriptions,  though  occasionally  tedious,  and  general  idea  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  a  proud,  and  cn- 
sometimes  too  obviously  brought  forward  upon  a  principle  thusiaslic,  and  self-relying  nature, — was  taken,  as  Lewis 
of  melo-dramatic  contrast,  have  a  powerful  effect  in  height-  acknowledged,  from  that  of  the  Santon  Barsisa  in  the 
cning  the  impression  communicated  by  the  incidents  or  the 
sentiments.  Set  off  against  the  calm  beauty  of  a  summer 
evening,  or  the  magnificent  gloom  of  a  thunder-storm,  her 
pastoral  or  banditti  groups  stand  out  with  double  effect; 
while  to  the  charge  of  vagueness  of  description  it  may  Ik* 
answered,  that  Mrs  Itadcliffe  is  by  no  means  vague  where 
distinctness  of  imagery  is  or  ought  to  be,  her  object ;  as 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  recalls  to  his  recollection 
her  dcfcriptinn  of  the  lonely  house  by  the  Mediterranean, 
with  the  scudding  clouds,  the  screaming  sea-birds,  and  the 
stormy  tea,  the  scene  selected  for  the  murder  of  Ellena  t  or 
another  picture,  in  the  best  manner  of  Salvator,  of  the  first 
ipse  of  the  castle  of  Udohihu  rising  over  a  mountain 
,  with  the  slant  sunbeam  lighting  up  its  ancient  weather- 
r*.  Indeed,  the  whole  description  of  tliat 
tnes*.  both  without  and  within,  is  in  the  best 
style,  not  of  literal  indeed,  but  of  imaginative  painting,— 
"  Fate  sits  on  those  dark  battlements  and  frowns :"  the  very 
intricacy  of  its  internal  architecture,  and  its  endless  pas- 
sages,— a  mighty  maze,  and  we  fear  without  a  plan, — only- 
serve  to  deepen  the  impression  of  imprisonment  and  bewil- 
derment and  gloom. 

To  be  fully  enjoyed,  the  romances  of  Mrs  Radcliffe  must 
be  penned  in  youth.  In  after  age  they  appear  too  uni- 
formly visionary,  and  the  straight-laced  stiffness  of  her 
heroines,  who  never  manifest  the  least  warmth  except  in 
poetry,  "  female  punctuation  not  permitting  them  to  do 
more,*'  as  Mrs  Malaprop  observes,  suggests  the  recollection 
of  the  pruderies  of  the  pastoral  and  heroic  romance.  But 
when  these  tales  arc  read  in  youth,  anil  only  remembered 
in  manhood  in  their  better  portions,  they  leave  upon  the 
memory  a  pleasing  impression  of  a  varied  pageant  ol  gloomy 
castles  and  caves,  moon-illumined  streets  and  palaces, 
!  and  Proveneal  song  ond  sun-burnt  mirth,  atrial 
looting  over  haunted  forests,  or  the  chant  of  monk  or 
s  to  the  ear  over  (he  water*  of  some  Italian  lake, 
the  stillness  and  the  shadows  of  evening. 
We  liave  devoted  a  larger  space  to  Mr*  Itadcliffe  than 
some  may  think  justly  due  to  the  rank  in  fiction  which  she 
occupies,  but  we  have  done  so.— first,  I 
justice  has  seldom  been  done  to  the  real 


a  bo>ish  production,  M.turln. 
advanced  period  of  life 


Guardian  ;  the  incident  of  the  escape  of  the  baroness  from 
tlie  banditti  was  an  expansion,  executed  with  much  skill,  of 
tile  scene  in  the  hut  in  Count  Fathom  ;  for  the  story  of  the 
bleeding  mm  lie  was  indebted  to  a  German  legend ;  while 
he  lias  borrowed  several  hints  for  his  wandering  Jew  from 
the  incomprehensible  Armenian  of  Schiller.  But  to  these 
hackneyed  materials  he  has  given  a  force  and  look  of 
novelty  that  are  surprising :  the  escape  t  the  conjuration 
scene,  where  tlie  Jew,  withdrawing  the  block  ribband,  un- 
veils die  burning  cross  on  his  forehead ;  the  procession  of 
St  Clare  by  torch-light,  where  the  abbess  is  torn  to  piece*, 
— once  read,  arc  not  easily  forgotten.  Lewi*  also  avoided 
Mrs  Kadcliffe'*  error;  hi*  ghost*  are  real  and  his  devil 
genuine  ;  though,  as  is  not  uncommon,  we  believe,  in  prac- 
tice, he  take*  the  form  of  a 
Defoe  has  it,  "  in  all  his 

The  Montorio  of 
which  the  writer  affected  at  a 

to  despise.  Yet  it  appears  to  us  to  exhibit  more  genius, 
mingled,  no  doubt,  with  a  deep  vein  of  extravagance  and 
false  taste,  than  his  more  elaborate  attempts  to  picture  real 
manners  and  passions  in  his  Woman.  There  was  origi- 
nality even  in  the  conception,  hideous  as  it  was,  of  the  hero 
employing  against  tlie  brother,  who  had  deceived  him,  the 
agency  ol  that  brother's  own  sons,  whom  he  persuades  to 
parricide  by  working  on  their  visionary  tears,  and  by  the 
doctrines  of  fatalism  ;  and  then,  when  the  deed  is  done, 
discovering  that  the  victims  whom  he  had  reasoned  and 
persecuted  into  crime  were  his  own  children.  And  though 
Matiirin's  machinery  in  no  respect  differs  from  that  of  his 
brethren,  though  he  labours  to  explain  away  in  the  close  all 
that  had  appeared  *ii|tcrnatural  in  the  beginning,  and  of 
course  with  total  want  of  success,  yet  the  impression  left  on 
the  mind  by  the  pcatsal  of  the  work,  in  the  three  thickest 
we  believe  that  modern  romance  has  to  boait  of, 
and  unsatisfactory,  is  certainly  that  of  an 
genius  in  the  author.  Such  was  the  effect  it  pro- 
i  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  the  first  to  direct  at- 
to  it  by  a  criticism  in  the  Quarterli,  Review  for 
1810:  "We  have  strolled,"  say*  he  In  a  lively  introdia- 
1  through  a  variety  of  castles,  each  of  which  was  re- 
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,  pularly  called  II  Castello  ;  met  with  ninny  captain*  of  con- 
dottieri ;  heard  various  ejaculations  of  Santa  Maria  and  Dm- 
bolo ;  read,  by  a  decaying  lamp,  and  in  a  tapestried  cham- 
ber, dozens  of  legend*  as  stupid  aa  the  main  history  ;  ex- 
amined such  suites  of  deserted  apartment!  as  might  set  up 
a  reasonable  barrack,  and  saw  as  many  glimmering  lights  as 
would  malce  a  respectable  illumination.  Amidst  these  fiat 
imitations  of  the  Castle  of  Udolplio,  we  lighted  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  work  which  it  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  and  in  defiance  of  the  very  bad  taste  in  which  it  is 
composed,  we  found  ourselves  unusually  involved  in  the 
perusal,  and  at  times  impressed  with  no  common  degree  of 
respect  fur  the  (sowers  of  the  author." 

Of  the  Zelucoof  Dr  Moore,  which  appeared  about  1785, 
we  have  already  spoken  in  our  biographical  article.  (Sec 
Moo  nit,  Dr  John.) 

The  influence  of  such  works  as  Goethe's  Sorrows  of 
Wtrthtr,  written  seemingly  with  a  view  of  reversing  Pope's 
maxim,  and  proving  that  whatever  is  is  wrong.  I 
very  obvious  in  our  literature  of  fiction  towards  the 
the  eighteenth  century.  For  in  truth  such  specul 
embodied  in  an  imaginative  form,  were  found  highly  con 
genial  to  that  spirit  of  restlessness  and  discontent  with  poli 
tical  institutions  which  was  everywhere  abroad,  perplexing 
nations  with  fear  of  change,  and  leading  men  of  genius  to 
dress  up  moral  paradoxes  in  the  shape  of  narrative,  and  to 
employ  their  eloquence  in  attacking  those  principles  of 
society  which  tend  to  make  men  happy,  or  which  keep  them 
so.  This  tendency  appears  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  novels 
of  Bage,  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and  a  latitudinarian  in  morals, 
whose  crude  theories,  we  think,  might  have  been  allowed  to 
repose  in  that  oblivion  to  which  they  had  been  consigned, 
without  being  revived  in  such  a  work  as  the  Novelist's 
Library.  Their  introduction  at  all  into  a  work  intended  to 
embody  only  the  classical  works  of  fiction,  seems  unac- 
countable ;  nor  is  the  singularity  diminished  by  the  fact,  that 
his  best  work,  Hermsprong,  or  Man  as  he  is  not,  is  omitted, 
while  three  of  inferior  merit  are  re-publi»hed. 

But  the  social  and  political  theories  of  the  time  found  an 
abler  exponent  in  Godwin,  whose  first  work,  Caleb  Wil- 
liana,  appeared  in  1794,  in  which,  throwing  aside  the 
stimulus  of  the  marvellous,  he  has  trusted  the  effect  of  his 


closed  to  the  world,  and  to  suffer  the  agony  of  knowing  that 
life  and  reputation  arc  about  to  leave  him  together. 

In  none  of  his  other  works  did  Godwin  evince  the  same 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  in  none  of  his  subsequent  per- 
sonations, except  Bethlehem  Gabor,  did  he  exhibit  that 
power  of  presenting  demoniacal  characters,  such  as  Tyrrell 
and  Gines,  in  a  light  which  renders  them,  unnatural  as  they 
arc,  actual  objects  of  terror,  like  a  serpent  in  the  path.  The 
tone  of  his  next  novel.  St  Leon,  is  altogether  more  subdued 
than  that  of  Caleb  Williams.  It  has  a  mournful  eloquence 
in  harmony  widi  the  picture  of  desolation  which  it  presents. 
Here,  too,  the  author  has  imperfectly  succeeded  in  working 
out  the  design  which  he  announces  he  had  in  view, — - 
namely,  that  of  proving  thai  the  happiness  of  mankind 
would  not  have  been  augmented  by  tile  gifts  of  immortal 
youth  and  inexhaustible  riches ;  for,  in  order  to  illustrate 
Ills  position,  Godwin  is  under  the  necessity  of  laying  the 
in  a  remote  age,  and  making  the  persecutions  of  St 
from  feelings  of  i 


tale  entirely  to  a  picture  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  on 
two  beings  of  very  opposite  natures,  who  are  driven,  by  a 
specie*  of  fata)  instinct,  into  the  relative  positions  of  perse- 
cutor and  victim.  The  doctrines  of  the  Political  justice 
furnished  avowedly  the  primary  source  of  the  inspiration 
of  Caleb  Williams,  intended,  to  use  tike  words  of  the  pre- 
face, "to  furnish  a  general  review  of  the  modes  of  domestic 
and  unrecorded  despotism,  by  which  man  becomes  the  de- 
stroyer of  man ;  that  is  to  say,  to  show  that,  under  the  mal- 
administration of  English  law,  liable  to  be  perverted  by  in- 
fluence and  wealth,  the  chances  are  all  in  favour  of  the 
escape  of  the  real  criminal  and  the  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cent,— a  proposition  notoriously  untrue,  and  which  is  not 
even  advocated  with  much  art  or  plausibility  in  the  series 
of  persecutions  to  which  Williams  is  exposed.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  real  merit  and  permanent  popularity  of  this 
singular  work,  the  political  design  soon  merges  in  a  higher 
and  more  legitimate  interest.  The  genius  of  the  author 
kindles  as  he  proceeds,  and  out  of  a  hard  and  republican 
background  brings  forth  the  bright  and  chivalrous  vision  of 
the  aristocratic  Falkland,  a  being  of  a  loving,  noble  nature, 
the  victim  of  false  honour  and  morbid  refinement  of  feel- 
ing.  Few  scenes  in  romance  exceed  in  breathless  and  en- 
trancing interest  the  description  of  the  progress  of  suspicion 
in  the  mind  of  Williams,  till  he  extorts  from  his  master  the 
fatal  secret  on  which  luings  the  whole  of  his  future  fate ; 
the  escape  from  prison  in  the  grey  dawn  of  a  drizzling 
morning  (  and  the  last  interview  between  Williams  and  his 
dying  persecutor,  sitting,  corpse-like,  to  hear  his 


has  since  exploded.    The  senior  wrangler,  who 
Paradise  Lost  proved,  would  certainly  therefore  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  Godwin's  demonstration  ;  but  as  the 
of  a  series  of  moat  touching  and  impressive  scenes,  his 
is  far  from  deficient  in  interest,  nor,  granting  its 
in  probability.    None  of  his  other  tales  have  been 

No  writer  has  come  so  near  the  manner  of  Godwin  as 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  an  American  novelist,  an  imita- 
tor of  the  English  author,  but  in  a  free  and  noble  spirit  of 
imitation.  lie  certainly  had  not  Godwin's  power  of  men- 
tal analysis,  and  not  much  of  that  pathetic  tenderness 
which,  contrasted  with  the  general  sternness  of  his  tone, 
shows  like  a  rainbow  against  a  troubled  »ky.  He  was  al- 
together more  prosaic ;  dealing,  indeed,  rather  with  the 
material  than  the  moral  sublime ;  producing  his  strong 
effects  by  scenes  of  sickness,  danger,  death,  or  the  explo- 
sions of  insanity ;  and  often  making  his  characters  mere 
phaniasmaia,  which  interest  us  only  aa  the  means  by  which 
a  series  of  agitating  incidents  are  brought  into  connection. 
But  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  same  eloquence,  and  the 
same  dark  and  mysterious  power  of  imagination  ;  a  certain 
intensity  of  |>ort'raitiire.  whether  of  mental  emotion  or 
things  external ;  great  skill  in  working  up  a  chain  of  sin- 
gular event*  that  keep  curiosity  and  suspense  upon  the 
stretch,  or  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  danger  and  anxiety, 
and  of  which  he  loves  to  furnish  an  explanation  from  those 
phenomena  in  our  nature  which  arc  little  understood,  such 
a*  somnambulism,  trances,  spontaneous  combustion,  or  ven- 
triloquism. In  these  respect*  H'ieland,  Ormomi,  Eilynr 
Huntly,  and  Arthur  Merry  n  have  all  nearly  the  same  cha- 
racter, nor  do  they  differ  materially  in  point  it  merit.  Brown 
has  singular  power  in  the  delineation  of  solitude  of  all  kinds, 
whether  the  silence  of  lonely  forests,  broken  only  by  the 
howl  of  panthers,  or  of  deserted  mansions  dropping  to 
decay.  1  here  is  one  picture  of  this  kind  in  Arthur  Mer- 
ryn, of  an  empty  house,  evacuated  during  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  silent  and  dark  in  the  day-time,  with  die  sun- 
shine streaming  in  through  the  closed  doors  ami  shutters, 
and  faintly  discovering  that  everything  remained  undisturbed 
since  its  desertion,  which  produces  a  strung  teeling  of  awe, 
and  oppresses  the  spirit*  with  unaccountable  sadness. 

No  other  novelist  of  any  ability  can  be  said  to  have  Mn 
adopted  the  manner  of"  Godwin  with  success,  except  his  ac-  i.y. 
complishcd  daughter,  the  authore*s  of  Frankenstein,  a  pro- 
duction of  much  originality  in  its  conception,  though  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  is  unequal,  and  the  whole  portion  which 
relates  to  the  self-education  of  the  monster,  wbo  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  Prometheus,  almost  ludicrously  improbable. 
Several  female  novelists,  towards  the  dose  of  the  eigh- 


littlc  read,  have  the  merit  either  of  pathetic  or 
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delineation.  In  the  first  of  these  classes  are  Mrs  Inchbald 
and  Charlotte  Smith  ;  in  the  latter  Madame  D'Arblay.  or, 
to  use  the  name  by  which  the  wa. 
Burner. 

The  fame  of  Mr*  Inchbald  rests  upon 
The  title  perhaps  is  but  of  doubtful  application  "to  a  novel 

which  turns  on  theVatc  and  AftUMMkf  person*  pUred  in 
very  peculiar  relations  to  each  other,  and,  like  Shakspeare's 
Winter's  Tale,  unite*  two  distinct  «torie*  relating  to  differ- 
ent personages,  between  the  action  of  which  "  time  has  slid 
o'er  sixteen  years."  It  is  a  proof  of  considerable  merit  in 
the  novel,  that  so  hazardous  an  experiment  as  that  nf  trans- 
'  sympathies  to  actor*  in  a  great  measure  new  to 
has  not  been  unsuccessful ;  that  the  interest  is, 
inding,  kept  up,  partly  by  the  real  pathos  of  some 
of  the  scenes,  and  partly  by  the  natural  traits  of  passion  in 

d  Nature  and  Art,  ha* 
d  much  inferior  to  the 


ititli 
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My  (Ma- 
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other*.    Her  second  novel 
been  generally  and  justly  re 
Simple  Story. 

Charlotte  Smith  (1749-1806),  though  her  novels  are  ex- 
tremely defective  in  plot,  betraying  mark*  of  haste,  and 
tinged  with  a  melancholy  easily  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  depressing  circumstances  under  w  hich  they  were  ge- 
nerally composed,  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary 
day-labourers  for  tl>e  circulating  library,  "  who  turn  a  Per- 
nian  tale  for  half-a-crown."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of 
those  kindly  notice*  by  which  he  delighted  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  struggling  genius,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  talents  which  lime  was  consigning  somewhat  too  rapidly 
to  oblivion,  has  given  her  credit  for  great  powers  of  satire 
mixed  with  patho*.  and  character*  sketched  with  "  firmnea* 
of  pencil  and  liveliness  of  colouring."  The  satire  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  indiscriminate,  since  it  extends 
to  her  own  husband,  whose  pecuniary  improvidence  and 
aanguine  temperament  are  glanced  at  in  the  character  of 
the  projector  who  hoped  to  make  a  fortune  by  manuring 
his  estate  with  old  wigs.  But  apart  from  satire,  the  Old 
Manor  Home,  the  only  one  of  her  novels  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  is  really  entitled  to  the  character  of  an  in- 
teresting and  well-written  tale.  We  have  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  the  Manor  House  itself,  its  neighbourhood,  it*  sea- 
side scenes,  the  strange  domineering  lady  of  the  manor, 
Mrs  Rayland,  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  as  a  sort 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  private  life,  and  the  natural  interest 
which  she  lias  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  love  story  which 
is  going  on  within  the  ancient  walls. 

The  popularity  once  enjoyed  by  the  novel*  of  Mi**  Bur- 
ney  appears  now  to  have  been  somewhat  overrated ;  at 
least  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  anything  in  her  first  work, 
Evelina,  except  the  extreme  youth  of  the  writer,  then  only 
eighteen,  to  account  tor  that  burst  of  approbation  with 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  received  in  1778  by  tuch 
men  as  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Johnson.  She  wrote  no 
doubt  with  sprighllincss,  with  some  humour  of  a  broad  and 
superficial  kind,  and  undoubtedly  possessed  considerable 
talent  in  drawing  bores  and  personages  of  low  manner*  or 
odd  habit*  from  vulgar  middle  life  ;  in  imagining  scenes  of 
awkward  mistakes  in  society,  and  exaggerating  the  teasing 
distresses  thence  arising  to  her  heroines  and  other  person- 
ages of  more  refined  manners  or  higher  pretensions.  In- 
deed, to  mimickry  she  appears,  from  her  father'*  account, 
to  have  had  a  strung  leaning  (rum  her  childhood;  but  when 
she  rise*  from  mere  manners  and  luibits  to  point  feelings, 
we  see  little  but  indecision  on  the  one  hand,  or  exaggera- 
tion on  tin:  other.  Within  the  field  where  she  excels  too  she 
is  much  of  a  mannerist ;  the  same  characters  under  other 
name*,  the  same  incident*  under  a  thin  disguise,  re- 
appear in  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla.  Even  the  graces 
of  style  which  she  had  shown  in  her  earlier  works  in  a 

last  novel,  the  Wanderer: 


a  tissue  of  improbable  distresses  and  silly  refinements  of  Romuea. 
sensibility,  conveyed  in  language  which  is  neither  good  ^  j-  v-i_' 
English  nor  good  sense. 

Tlie  Canterbury  Tales  de»erve  notice  on  account  of  Miss  U. 
the  interesting  anil  highlv  original  story  of  "Kruitznrr,"  or  Le*- 
the  "German's  Tale,"  bv  Harriet  Lee, on  which  Lord  Byron 
founded  his  Werner.  The  talcs  contributed  to  the  work 
by  her  sister  Sophia,  such  as  the  "  Two  Emilys"  and  the 
"Clergyman's  Tale,"  though  less  striking,  are  written  with 
genuine  feeling  and  tenderness. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  in  those  female  novelist*  *"»  ■*■"»- 
to  whom  we  have  last  adverted  that,  though  the  marvel- 
lous  is  thrown  aside,  and  the  characters  are  taken  from 
common  life,  the  sentiments  and  tone  of  feeling  are  yet  de- 
cidedly strained  beyond  the  natural  pitch.  The  charac- 
ters display  a  degree  of  romantic  affection  and  a  prodigal 
expenditure  of  sensibility  for  which  the  cares  and  distrac- 
tions of  real  life,  wc  fear,  afford  but  little  leisure.  It  re- 
mained for  Miss  Austin  (1775-1817)  to  show  what  a  charm 
might  be  imparted  to  truthful  pictures  of  life,  a*  we  really 
see  it  around  us  in  the  quiet  monotony  of  domestic  arrange- 
ments, with  it*  interchange*  of  poetry  and  prose,  business 
and  strong  feeling,  and  dialogues  at  balls  and  parties  alter- 
nating with  the  secret  grief*  of  the  heart ;  just  such  a  pic- 
ture, in  short,  as  Aimodcus  would  present,  could  he  re- 
move the  roof  of  manv  an  English  home,  and  place  u* 
beside  the  hearths  of  the  Knightlevs,  Beancts,  Woodhouses, 
and  Bertram*  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  No  i_ 
novel-writing  exposes  itaelf  to  a  severer  trial,  since  it 
only  resigns  all  Bayes*  pretensions  "  to  elevate  the  imagi- 
nation and  bring  you  off  in  tome  extraordinary  way,"  but 
by  professing  to  give  us  pictures  of  our  ordinary  acquaint- 
once*,  in  their  common  garb,  places  its  productions  within 
that  range  of  criticism  where  all  arc  equally  judge*,  and 
where  Crispin  i*  entitled  to  dictate  to  Apelles.  And  yet 
with  such  fine  perception  and  perfect  truth  of  keeping  ha* 
Miss  Austin  performed  her  task,  that  we  never  miss  in  her 
novel*  the  excitement  of  uncommon  events,  and  rarely  feel 
her  simple  annals  of  English  life  to  be  tedious  or  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  fiction. 

All  the  novels  of  Miss  Austin  closely  resemble  each 
other ;  but  Northanger  Abbey,  and  Sense  and  Sensibility, 
are  of  a  more  puerile  cast  than  the  others,  and  betray  ■ 
more  unformed  taste.  Pride  and  Prejudice,  particularly 
in  the  characters  of  the  Bonnets,  was  an  improvement  on 
the  two  former,  but  Emma,  Mansfield  Park,  and  Persua- 
sion are  justly  regarded  as  her  most  finished  work*.  Some 
scene*  in  Persuasion,  the  last  work  of  this  gifted  author- 
ess, have  alway*  appeared  to  us  model*  of  unobtru»ive  ten- 


Some  one  has  described  the  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth  UimUg* 
as  a  sort  of  essence  of  common-sense  5  and  the  definition  ' 
is  not  inappropriate,  for  she  it  the  most  anti-tentimental  of 
novelists.  The  sway  of  the  stronger  passions  she  has  al- 
most excluded  from  her  Tales.  Love  is  indeed  the  only 
one  which  has  found  entrance,  and  to  quality  him  fur  admis- 
sion, his  wings  have  been  sorely  clipped  and  trimmed,  and 
reason  constantly  placed  as  a  gentleman  usher  over  him. 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  even  less  toleration  for  splendid  faults 
or  burst*  of  enthusiasm  than  Mi**  Austin.  Her  chief  aim 
is  to  rebuke  folly  by  ridicule  and  comic  humour ;  to  un- 
teuch  bad  habit*  of  mind,  to  substitute  in  their  stead  pru- 
dence, firmness,  temper,  perseverance,  and  habits  of  abso- 
lute truth,  a  process  which  she  generally  represent*  a* 
effected  by  a  gradual  scries  of  efforts  and  consequent  ame- 
liorations, which  are  within  the  power  of  all  minds  of  ordi- 
nary resolution.  Her  favourite  characters  are  either  per- 
sons of  well-balanced  minds  with  sound  heads  and  a 
smattering  of  physical  science,  who  act  rightly  and  hon- 
ourably, but  always  think  twice  before  they  act,  and  weigh 
in  the  scales  of  utility  wiuit  are  generally  considered  a* 
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>  of  feeling,  like  the  Percyi :  or  they  are  pereonnges 
'  who,  spoiled  by  indolence  and  bad  education,  succeed  by  a 
course  of  self-discipline,  in  curing  their  intellectual  or 
maladies  and  becoming  useful  and  honourable 
libera  of  society,  like  the  hero  of  Ennui,  Lord  Glen- 
Mis*  Edgeworth  brings  to  her  task  the  results  of 
much  observation  of  character,  particularly  that  of  her 
countrymen  ;  a  quick  perception  of  the  humorous,  a  dra- 
matic liveliness  of  dialogue,  a  high  sense  of  ull  that  is  hon- 
ourable and  decorous,  with  a  acorn  of  meanness  and  eva- 
sion, and  that  tone  of  good  society  which  her  pictures 
often  drawn  from  fashionable  life,  demand.  If  her  novels 
are  at  times  too  obviously  monitory  and  didactic,  and  the 
ferule  peeps  out  rather  alarmingly  behind  the  schoolmis- 
tress, tiiit  defect,  we  fear,  is  in  a  great  measure  insepa- 
rable from  the  very  qualities  which  constitute  the  strength 
of  her  mind,  and  from  the  conception  she  had  formed  for 
herself  of  the  ideal  of  novel-writing. 
Sir  Wsltar  At  the  period  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1814)  produced 
Scott,  the  first  oftliat  long  file  of  romances  which  have  since  ob- 
tained a  more  than  European  reputation,  the  public  taste, 
in  regard  to  novel-writing,  eeeraed  to  have  sunk  to  a  low 
ebb.  Miss  Edgeworth  indeed  was  popular ;  for  the  wit 
ami  good  sense  of  her  dialogue,  and  her  happy  picture*  of 
Irish  character,  found  favour  in  the  sight  even  of  the  read- 
ers of  circulating-libraries ;  but  the  merits  of  Miss  Austin's 
more  unobtrusive  pictures  of  life  were  comparatively  un- 
known. At  best  she  was  confounded  with  the  writers  of 
"  Winters  in  London,'*  or  "  Winters  in  Paris,"  and  shared 
a  dubious  favour  with  the  romantic  effusions  of  Francis 
Lathom  and  the  other  labourers  of  the  Minerva  press,  so 
called,  we  presume,  upon  the  lueus  a  non  lucendo  principle, 
from  the  goddess  of  wisdom  having  to  little  to  do  with  its 
productions.  Translations,  too,  from  Augustus  La  Fon- 
taine's homely  but  rather  vulgar  pictures  of  little  German 
Krah-winktl  towns,  or  the  broad  and  indecent  extrava- 
gances of  Pigault  Le  13 run,  tended  still  further  to  degrade 
and  vulgarize  the  public  taste.  Everything  in  fiction,  in 
short,  looked  unpromising  and  exhausted.  The  appearance 
of  a  great  writer,  who  should  strike  out  a  new  path  through 
this  much-trodden  waste,  seemed  at  that  moment  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  And  yet  this  was  at  once 
effected  by  the  author  of  Wattrlei/,  in  such  a  manner  at 
to  raise  the  romance  from  the  lowest  level  to  the  very  high- 
est position  in  literature. 

1  he  resemblance  of  Scott's  mind  to  that  of  Shakspeare 
has  been  often  remarked,  and  with  some  justice;  for  though 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  romance-writer, 
will  hardly  venture  to  claim  for  him  an  equality  of  powers 
with  Shakspeare,  there  were  strong  kindred  features  in  the 
character  of  their  mind*.  In  both  we  are  struck  with  the 
same  general  and  almost  universal  sympathies  leading  to 
impartial  and  kindly  views  of  all  men  and  all  opinions  the 
most  remote  from  their  own  ;  a  cheerful,  healthful  tone  of 
feeling,  which  brightens  existence  about  us,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  its  evils ;  an  avoidance  of  all  moral  casuistry, 
or  treading  on  the  borders  of  the  forbidden,  either  in  the 
creation  of  characters  or  of  incidents;  the  feeling  of  the 
humorous  as  strongly  developed  as  the  sensibilities  of  the 
imagination  ;  great  self-possession,  and  a  noiseless  exertion 
of  power,  working  out  its  end,  not  by  sudden  bursts  or 
high-wrought  passages  hut  by  a  silent  and  steady  pro- 
gression, like  the  dawn  brightening  into  the  fulness  of 
day. 

If  Scott  possessed  any  excellency  in  a  greater  measure 
it  lie*  in  the  wonderful  art  with  which  he 


by  rep 
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has  contrived  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  reality  of  the 
scenes  which  he  describes  at  their  several  historical  periods. 
He  has  been  able  to  mark  most  distinctly  the  age  to  which 
ilory  belongs  by  a  modification  in  the  style 
of  the  dialogue,  by  a  careful  avoidance  of 


ft 


ing  hit  characters  as  knowing 
neither  more  nor  less  than  was  appropriate  to  personage* 
in  their  respective  spheres  and  by  the  most  minute  and 
careful  attention  to  manners  and  costume.  His  extensive 
miscellaneous  resiling  and  great  antiquarian  research  no 
doubt  contributed  much  to  his  success  in  this  important 
jxiint ;  but  we  must  al*o  allow  to  him  the  possession  of  an 
innate  faculty  of  producing  vraisemblance,  almost  amount- 
ing to  an  instinct,  no  matter  what  period  of  history  he 
selects  for  his  tale ;  wliatevcr  that  may  be,  he  carries  us 
back  to  the  precise  age  which  he  has  determined  to  illus- 
trate ',  and  the  shadows  which  he  summons  from  the  vast 
realm  of  his  imagination  speak,  think,  and  act,  move  and 
have  their  being,  precisely  as  wu  have  been  accustomed, 
though  more  faintly,  to  create  for  ourselves  ideal  images 
of  their  prototypes  Does  he  take  us  to  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  ? — how  chivalrous  in  its  tone,  yet  how  mingled 
with  ignorance  and  ferocity,  is  the  conversation  of  the  mail- 
clad  barons ;  how  tinctured  with  barbaric  thought  and  feel- 
ing is  the  utterance  of  the  serf*  and  thridl*  1  Doe*  he  bid 
us  tarry  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  ?— how  marked  are  t  he 
natural  difference*  of  the  priest  and  preacher,  how  vivid  are 
the  pictures  of  the  savage  moss-troopers  of  the  turbulent  and 
ambitmut  nobles  of  the  euphuistic  courtier  who  has  taught 
himself  to  speak  in  the  stilted  language  of  the  Arcadia!  Does 
he  introduce  u*  to  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  ? — Cavalier 
and  Puritan  start  to  life  again  as  they  moved  before  the 
fight  at  Naseby  !  Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary,  v< 
and  never  strongly,  indicates  period  by  language, 
characters  for  the  most  part  might  belong  to  any  age ; 
sometimes  they  are  even  made  to  talk  absurdly  and  incon- 
grouslv.  The  bleeding  soldier  in  Macbeth,  who  relates  to 
King  Duncan  the  issue  of  the  battle  with  the  Norwegians, 
Sfieaks  in  a  style  totally  out  of  keeping  with  his  character. 
There  is  no  antiquity  about  Cymhetine ;  even  Hamlet  does 
not  mark  its  era.  Shakspeare  certainly  did  possess  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  faculty  of  depicting  national  differ- 
ences of  temperament,  and  even  national  difference*  of 
scenery.  The  cold,  stern,  Norse-like  tone  of  Hamlet  is  in 
marked  opposition  to  the  warm  colouring  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  But  he  did  not  reproduce  the  past  with  anything 
like  the  vividness  of  Scott.  Manv  subsequent  writers  have 
attempted  in  this  particular  to  rival  the  great  Scottish 
novelist,  but  never  with"  complete  success.  The  most 
famous  of  them.  Sir  Edward  Hulwer  Lytton,  has  in  two 
at  least  of  his  works,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  and  The 
Last  of  the  Barons,  striven  hard  to  give  them  an  impress 
of  entire  vraisemblance  corresponding  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  time ;  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  acknowledged 
powers  of  that  eminent  writer  to  assert  that,  in  this  respect, 
he  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Scott,  With  the  one  it  is  an 
effort  conspicuous  in  every  page  ;  tile  characters  being  too 
antique,  and  too  elaborate  in  their  antiquity.  They  are 
too  carefully  primitive  in  their  talk,  like  masquers  who 
strive  to  the  uttermost  to  keep  up  a  show  of  what  they  are 
not,  without  hoping  to  impose  upon  their  audience.  We 
at  once  can  detect  the  modern  under  the  ancient  garb,  by 
the  very  pains  which  he  take*  to  stalk  solemnly  on  the 
cothurnus.  With  the  other  there  is  no  effort  whatever. 
He  wave*  hi*  wand  more  potent  than  thai  of  Pro*pero,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  olden  time  appear  before  us  and  we 
absolutely  believe  in  their  re-animation. 

Setting  aside  this  notable  peculiarity,  we  may  remark 
that  the  works  of  Scott  produce  their  effect  rather  by  the 
combination  of  many  qualities  than  the  predominance  of 
any.  His  strength  lie*  in  the  possession  and  harmonious 
adjustment  of  most  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  the  novelist, 
none  engrossing  the  whole  mind,  none  excluding  another, 
but  all  working  together  in  kindly  unison:  learning  arrayed 
in  the  most  picturesque  combinations  ;  observation  of  life 
in  abstractions  but  in  living  forms ; 
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less,  like  smiles  struggling  through 
ncient  knightltood  leavening  the 
;rn  times ;  and  the  imagination  of 
iut  impairing  the  comn 


springing  out  of  ten 
tears ;  the  spirit  o 
worldly  wisdom  of  modern  times;  and 
the  poet  adorning,  witl 

thics  and  good-humoured  sagacity  of  the  man. 

The  department  in  which  this  combination  of  qualities 
has  been  most  successfully  displayed  by  Scott  was  that  of 
the  historical  romance — a  class  of  fictions  which  he  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  created.  For  although  fictions  bear- 
ing the  title  of  historical  romances  were  bv  no  mentis  un- 
common in  English  literature  before  the  time  of  Scott, 
such  as  the  Recess  of  Miss  Lee  or  the  Scottish  Chief,  of 
Miss  Porter,  it  is  apparent  that  they  stand  in  a  totally 
different  class  ;  not  being,  in  fact,  historical  except  in  the 
names  of  the  characters.  Obvious  as  the  idea  now  ap- 
pears, Scott  was  in  truth  the  first  to  show  how  much  inven- 
tion might  gain  by  a  union  with  reality  ;  what  additional 
probability,  interest,  and  importance  might  be  given  to  the 
fortunes  of  imaginary  heroes,  by  interweaving  their  desti- 
nies with  those  of  historical  personages ;  nay,  how  much  of 
romance  in  its  finest  forms  lies  in  the  characters  and  events 
of  history  itself,  invisible  to  the  prosaic  or  merely  philo- 
sophic observer,  but  obvious  at  once  to  the  eye  of  imagi- 
nation. He  has  carried  the  picturesque  of  history  tn  it.* 
perfection  ;  for  without  imparting  to  his  portraits  the  deep 
and  subtle  traits  by  which  Shakspeare  so  wonderfully 
individualizes  the  beings  of  his  dramas,  he  never  fails  at 
least  to  present  consistent  and  striking  pictures  of  hi* 
historical  personages  in  their  habit  as  they  lived,  and  to 
dispose  the  light  and  shadow  about  them  with  the  most 
felicitous  adjustment— dress,  look,  gestures,  manner,  and 
the  outward  accompaniments  of  scenery  being  all  made 
important  accessories  to  heighten  the  effect  of  well-known 
to  hide  the  want  of  those  over  which 
veil  which  even 


In  description  indeed,  generally,  Sir  \ValUrr  Scott  was 
unrivalled.  Whatever  he  sees  with  the  eye  of  the  mind 
shapes  itself  into  words  which  enable  us  to  see  it  too.  His 
pictures  combine  in  a  singular  way  breadth  and  minuteness ; 
for  while  he  painted  the  details  with  sharpness  and  firm- 
ness, no  one  understood  better  the  art  of  arrangement  in 
masses,  so  that  he  never  tails  to  give  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  form  of  the  spot,  making  us  feel  the  solemnity  and 
gloom  of  castles  and  druidical  forests,  the  calm  produced 
by  the  still  beauty  of  a  Highland  lake  from  which  the 
morning  mist  is  disappearing,  or  tilt*  healthy  elevation  of 
spirits  with  which  we  travel  up  some  mountain  height, 
whence  we  see  fur  into  the  country  beyond,  and  "  feel  the 
breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing." 

We  offer  no  remarks  upon  his  characters  except  this, 
that  making  every  allowance  for  repetitions,  no  writer  of 
fiction  since  Shakspeare  has  enriched  the  portrait  gallery  of 
invention  with  more  originals,  of  which  we  have  u  distinct 
conception  ;  and  that  though  his  female  characters  have 
less  variety  and  less  truth  than  his  mal 
know  no  writer  except  Shakspeare  to  whom  the 
mark  may  not  justly  be  applied. 

The  plots  of  Scott,  speaking  generally,  are  neither 
remarkable  for  excellence  nor  the  reverse.  Examples 
ti  ny,  in  fact,  be  found  in  the  long  lUt  of  hi*  romances  both 
of  skilful  and  defective  plots.  Iranhoe,  Kaulworth,  and 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  for  instance,  are  proofs  how 
artfully  ho  could  at  times  arrange  his  plan  ;  the  two  latter 
having  all  die  compactness  and  steady  progression  of  the 
drama.  Others  again,  such  as  The  Monastery,  St  Ronan's 
Hell,  and  Rob  Roy,  are  in  a  high  ilegree  loose  and  incon- 
acquential. 

Fertile  and  inventive  as  was  the  genius  of  Scott,  it  can- 
not, we  think,  be  denied  that,  during  the  latter  half  of  his 
career  aa  a  writer  of  fiction,  he  a|ipcarcd  to 
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No  wonder,  indeed,  when,  in  addition  to  the  limits  by  Romano, 
which  all  invention  is  bounded,  we  consider  under  what  1**-> 
depressing  circumstances  many  of  his  later  works  were 
composed,  that  in  these  even  the  elasticity  of  genius  itself 
should  be  somewhat  outworn  and  deadened ;  that  the  con- 
ventional, both  in  character  and  incident,  should  occa- 
sionally supply  the  place  of  invention,  and  that  mere 
imagery,  and  not  always  very  appropriate  illustration, 
should  be  substituted  for  the  natural  turns  which  at  first 
enlivened  the  dialogue.  "  If  there  be  a  mental  drudgery," 
to  use  his  own  words  in  his  notice  of  Charlotte  Smith, 
"  which  lowers  the  spirits  and  lacerates  the  nerves  like  the 
toil  of  the  slave,  it  is  that  which  is  exacted  by  literary 
composition  when  the  heart  is  not  in  unison  with  the  work 
on  which  the  head  is  employed."  When  he  breaks  up  new 
ground,  as  in  Sigel,  Quentin  Durward,  and  The  Crusaders, 
his  genius  indeed  suffers  little  diminution  ;  but  in  Red- 
gauntlet,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  and  The  Betrothed,  the 
practised  skill  of  the  mechanist,  re-composing  old  materials 
in  new  shapes,  is  far  more  visible  than  the  freshness  and 
spontaneity  of  an  original  inspiration.  With  the  publica- 
tion of  heniltcorth,  indeed,  the  sun  of  his  fame  may  be 
said  to  have  "  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  its  great- 
ness ;"  but  like  tluit  luminary  during  a  polar  summer,  it 
seemed  for  a  time  rather  to  revolve  than  to  descend,  and 
its  rays  continued  to  look  bright  and  beautiful  long  after 
it  was  journeying  towards  the  west. 

No  writer  ever  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
public  mind,  or  led  to  so  much  conscious  or  unconscious 
imitation.  His  influence  on  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
we  sltall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice.  On  the 
literature  of  Great  Britain  we  believe  it  to  have  exerted 
on  the  whole  a  most  beneficial  effect ;  not,  indeed,  that 
any  professed  imitation  of  his  manner  has  yet  appeared 
which  possesses  great  claims  to  genius,  but  that  he  has 
carried  a  higher  spirit  into  novel-writing ;  taught  us  how 
the  simple  feelings  of  peasants,  and  the  home!)'  pathos  of 
humble  life,  and  the  relenting*  of  feeling  amongst  the  out- 
cast* of  society,  might  be  made  to  blend  with  scenes  of 
high  imagination  ;  that  his  writings  are  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  our  common  humanity  t  that  they 
never  tend  to  foster  a  bad,  or  to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  good 
or  generous  feeling ;  while,  speaking  of  them  in  a  merely 
literary  point  of  view,  they  taught  lessons  of  simplicity, 
good  taste,  moderation,  and  skill  in  seising  the  best  points 
both  of  character  and  description,  which  have  not  been 
without  their  effect  even  on  those  by  whom  the  mere 
manner  of  Scott  or  his  choice  of  subjects  have  been 
studiously  avoided. 

The  professed  imitators  of  Scott  have  been  numerous, 
but  not  successful.  As  usual,  they  have  magnified  his 
defects,  urging  his  conventional  personages,  such  as  dwarfs, 
fools,  gypsies,  and  bores,  into  caricature ;  multiplying 
instead  of  retrenching  those  similes  which,  even  in  the 
original,  were  so  obtrusively  frequent  as  to  remind  us  of 
Hayes'  rule  for  writing  dialogue,  "ever  make  a  simile 
when  you  are  surprised;"  and  overlaying  the  plot  with 
minute  descriptions  of  dress  and  scenery,  which  the  reader, 
after  a  little  experience,  is  wise  enough  to  avoid. 

The  best  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  manner  with  .r»m.«  »r.d 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  anonymous  romance  of  t-'ooper. 
Forma*,  of  which  he  speaks  with  respect  in  his  criticism 
on  Mrs  Iladcliffe.  '1  he  romances  of  Mr  James,  too, 
though  not  indicating  much  depth,  are  pleasing,  always 
written  with  good  feeling,  and  with  a  plot  which  excites  a 
sort  of  quiet  interest,  if  it  dues  not  keep  the  mind  in  the 
chain  ot  curiosity  or  suspense.  The  novels  of  Cooper, 
who  is  probably  better  known  than  any  other  of  tin  imita- 
tors of  Scott,  seem  to  be  considerably  overrated.  On  ship- 
board, or  on  an  Indian  heath,  he  is  striking  and  picturesque ; 

all,  in  his 
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Homines,  to  catch  the  ease  of  fashion,  we  must  regard  him  as 
v— t  singularly  unsuccessful. 

HopK.  A  strange  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  Scott's  novels  wag 

exhibited  in  the  sceptical  and  dreary  tone  of  Anastatius. 
Without  force  of  character-painting,  with  much  languor  in 
parts,  and  too  prolonged  a  detail  of  heartlessness  and 
villainy,  the  work  fascinate*  by  it*  strength,  and  towards 
the  close,  when  the  character  of  the  hero  deepens,  by  its 
irresistible  pathos.  Commencing  with  the  levity  of  a 
Greek  Gil  Mas,  it  modulates  into  a  key  of  sadness  and 
desolation  of  spirit  which  reminds  us  of  the  close  of  St 
Leon.  Fiction  has  few  pictures  which  will  bear  compari- 
son with  tliat  of  Anastatius  silting  on  the  steps  ol  the 
lazaretto  of  Trieste,  with  his  dying  boy  in  his  arms. 

Many  other  authors,  of  considerable  literary  reputation 
about  this  time  entered  the  field  of  fiction  ;  indeed,  very 
few  entirely  abstained  from  wandering  in  that  direction. 

Moor*.  Thomas  Moore  produced  one  novel,  The  Lpicvrean,  in 

which  some  of  the  excellences  and  many  of  the  defects 
traceable  in  his  poetical  style  are  apparent.  We  believe, 
indeed,  tliat  the  original  intention  of  the  author  was  to 
have  framed  a  metrical  romance,  but  that  he  was  induced 
to  alter  his  plan  and  adopt  the  vehicle  of  prose,  on  account 
of  its  more  extensive  pnpularitv. 

Wilson.  Tlie  Light*  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Lift,  by  Professor 
Wilson,  is  a  work  which  still  retains  in  a  great  measure  its 
earlier  popularity.  It  is  a  Iwok  tui  tjmeri*  ;  not  perhaps  ac- 
curate in  its  delineations,  but  marvellously  attractive  as  an 
idealization  of  peasant  life  by  one  who  was  a  true  poet,  and 
who  invested  every  subject  which  he  touched  with  the  light 
of  his  varied  genius.  Scarcely  less  popular  and  attractive  is 
his  other  romance,  the  Trial*  of  Margaret  Lindsay,  a  most 
pathetic  story,  the  perusal  of  w  hich  cannot  fail  to  excite 
feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  this  great  writer,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  faculty  of  humour  and  the  power  of  expressing  it  (as 
w  itnrss  his  inimitable  Noctes  Ambrosiaiue)  should  neverthe- 
less have  shrunk,  with  an  almost  su|>crstitious  dread,  from 
exhibiting  it  in  his  more  elaborate  writings.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  the  union  or  alternation  of  humour 
and  sentiment,  the  mixture  of  the  comic  and  tragic  ele- 
ments, has  a  charm  unattainable  by  the  exertion  of  one 
faculty  only;  and  we  consider  this  sell-imposed  abnegation 
of  half  his  power  to  be  the  reason  why  Wilson's  popularity 
as  a  novelist  is  inferior  to  that  which  he  has  attained  as  a 


laneous  writer. 


Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  John  Gait,  who,  posses- 
sing little  pathetic  power,  revelled  in  descriptions  of 
the  ludicrous  and  absurd,  chiefly  as  displayed  in  com- 
mercial life  and  among  the  middle  classes.  Gait  drew 
accurately  from  nature  in  so  far  as  character  was  con- 
cerned;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  no 
rival,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  framing  portraits  which, 
while  absolutely  true,  arc  irresistibly  comic  and  cap- 
tivating. In  this  respect  he  U  infinitely  superior  to  Mr 
Dickens,  whose  characters  arc  for  the  most  part  caricatures. 
Gait  was  no  caricaturist.  He  drew  accurately  from  die 
life  ;  his  secret  being,  that  he  thoroughly  understood,  appre- 
ciated, and  enjoyed  the  foibles  of  that  da**  of  persons 
which  he  selected  for  illustration,  and  very  wisely  abstained 
from  exaggerating,  where,  in  truth,  exaggeration  would 
have  spoiled  rather  than  augmented  the  effect.  His  range 
is  no  doubt  very  limited  ;  (or  it  extends  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  to  citizen  Ire  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
therefore  the  fidelity  of  his  portraits  can  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  unacquainted  w  ith  the  class  w  Inch 
he  diKcnbes.  ltut  it  tiny  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
even  Sir  Waller  Scott  has  exhibited  more  truthful  delinea- 
tions of  Scottish  character  tluin  Gait  has  done  in  his  Sir 
Andrew  Wylie,  Liddy  Grin|iy,  and  Dr  IVingle. 

Another  writer  of  ncatiy  the  same  date  rivalled  Gait  in 


his  peculiar  walk.  W*c  allude  to  Mrs  Johnston,  authoress  Komanc*. 
of  Clan  Atbin,  and  of  a  tale  called  the  West  Country  W ' 
Exclusive*,  which  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  its  in-  Mrs  Jobn- 
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Several  novels  of  great  merit  appeared  when  the  repu- 
tation and  popularity  ol"  Scott  was  at  its  zenith,  and,  though 
they  did  not  ab»olutcly  suffer  adumbration,  were  yet,  in 
some  measure,  less  regarded  than  they  probably  would 
have  been  hail  the  great  planet  not  been  in  the  ascendant. 
The  fact  is,  that  Scott  had  acquired  nearly  a  monopoly  in 
fiction ;  for  his  fertility  was  so  great  that  the  reading 
public  had  scarcely  digested  one  work  of  his  before  another 
was  laid  before  them,  and  the  established  favourite 
simply  from  his  popularity  an  immense  advantage 
new  competitor.     That  was  the  natural  and  well- 
result  of  his  incessant  labour  and  versatility. 

The  novels  of  Miss  Ferricr,  which  arc  three  in  number.  Miss  Fcr- 
Marriage,  Inheritance,  and  Destiny,  are  decidedly  of  aricr. 
high  class,  and  have  much  interest,  from  the  art  of  the 
writer  in  depicting  shades  of  character.  With  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  Miss  Ferricr  combined  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  so  that  her  pictures  are 
never  overcharged,  though  abounding  in  native  humour. 
One  great  charm  of  her  novels  is  their  thoroughly  religious 
tendency,  and  the  wholesome  lessons  which  they  convey, 
not  obtrusively  paraded  nor  pharisaically  set  forward,  but 
tempering  and  pervading  tire  whole  with  a  benignant 
Christian  spirit.  I  ler  main  object  was  to  illustrate,  through 
fiction.  Use  uses  of  adversity,  and  to  prove  how  w 
are  the  riches,  honours,  and  ambition  of  this  world 


riches,  honours,  and  ambition  of  this  world  in 
parison  with  a  mind  tranquillized  by  the  influences  of 
religion,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  inward  peace  which 

rseth  all  understanding.  Of  her  success  there  can 
no  doubt ;  for  in  the  whole  library  of  fiction  there  arc 
no  works  which  can  be  more  safely  recommended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  young,  as  calculated  at  once  to  im- 
prove, delight,  and  amuse,  than  the  novels  of  Miss 
Ferricr. 

The  novel  of  Cyril  Thornton,  by  Captain  Hamilton,  li.mi] 
brother  of  the  distinguished  philosopher  and  metaphysician,  snd 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  demand  aart. 
especial  notice.  So  also  are  the  novels  of  Mr  J.  G.  Lock- 
hart  (Sir  Walter  Scott's  son-in-law  and  biographer), 
I  alrrius,  llrginald  Dalton,  and  Adam  lilair.  The  first 
of  these,  Valerius,  which  is  a  story  of  imperial  Rome,  is 
one  of  the  best  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  modern 
romancers  to  depict  society  in  times  which  are  purely 
classical.  A  fine  and  elegant  scholar,  without  being  in  any 
degree  a  pedant,  |>osse**ed  of  a  vivid  imagination,  and 
master  of  a  polished  style,  Mr  Lockbart  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  undertake  the  task,  or  rather  die  experiment, 
of  reviving  classical  associations  through  the  medium 
of  fiction.  Our  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  complete 
success  in  such  an  attempt  is  impossible.  Historical 
periods  which  arc  little  known  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers,  and  in  which  individual  characters  loom  largely, 
though  undefined,  in  their  outline,  like  objects  seen 
through  a  mist,  may  be  selected  by  the  romancer  for  illus- 
tration w  ith  the  happiest  results.  Thus  Scott,  when  lie 
introduces  us  to  Richard  Camr  de  Lion  in  Palestine,  chief 
of  the  Christian  army  encamped  around  the  walls  of  Acre, 
is  like  an  enchanter  who  dispels  a  cloud  which  our  own 
imagination,  for  lack  of  |>erspicuity,  has  never  penetrated  ; 
and  presents  to  us  a  spectacle  of  which  we  had  never 
formed  any  conception.  But  thore  is  no  such  cloud  be- 
tween us  and  imfteria)  Rome.  Her  history,  constitution, 
games,  customs,  magnates,  manners,  are  known  to  all  who 
are  imbued  with  the  slightest  touch  of  the  classical  spirit  ; 
or,  if  not  known  absolutely,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of 
the  word,  thev  have  been  imagined  by  us ;  so  that  each  of 
a  floating  Koman  microcosm  of  his  own.  The 
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is,  that  each  individual  reader  being  before- 
hand provided  with  a  distinct  picture  of  his  own,  te«U  the 
work  of  the  mo<lern  resuseitator  by  comparison  with  that 
picture  ;  and,  as  the  two  representation*  can  never  be  ex- 
actly the  Mine,  he  will  not  accord  to  the  romancer  that 
amount  of  credence  or  fictitious  interest  without  which  no 
story  can  be  read  with  positive  pleasure  or  absorption.  He 
laughs  at  Prospero,  and  has  no  real  belief  in  his  power  of 
evoking  the  spirit*.  These  remarks  may  explain  why  clas- 
sical novels  have  never  been  popular  in  England;  and  they 
moreover,  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  adage, 
ignotum  pro  mttgni/iea."  Certainly  it  was  not 
;  of  talent  or  descriptive  power  that  Valerius  did 
not  prove  a  general  favourite.  Reginald  Da/ton,  though 
it  contains  some  powerful  passages,  is  loosely  put  together; 
but  Adam  Blair  is  beyond  all  question  Lockhart's  greatest 
effort.  It  is  a  story  harrowing  to  read,  verging  upon  limits 
which  prudery  would  shrink  from,  but  true  to  nature;  and, 
in  the  field  of  romance  occupying  nearly  the  same  place 
which  the  plays  of  George  LiJlo  hold  in  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  England. 

Fashion-  The  public  taste  having  been  attracted  to  prose  works 
able  novtls.  of  fiction  as  the  most  agreeable  form  of  light  reading,  a 
whole  host  of  labourers  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for 
employment  in  the  vineyard.  The  immense  circulation  of 
the  noveU  of  Scott,  and  the  high  remunerative  price  which 
he  was  known  to  have  received  from  tlie  publishers,  proved 
as  irresistible  a  temptation  to  literary  adventurers  a*  is  the 
discovery  of  a  new  gold-field  to  the  unemployed 
tion  of  •  continent.  Ingenuity  was  racked  lor 
Fashionable  life  was  supposed,  not  without  reason 
some  interest  for  those  of  the  middle  classes,  always  fur- 
nishing a  large  number  of  reader*,  who  lived  beyond  ita 
pale;  and  accordingly  the  market  was  inundated  with 
novels,  each  in  three  volumes,  purporting  to  give  glimpses 
of  the  serene  existence  of  the  arbiters  of  Almack's,  and 
containing  revelations  of  the  mysteries  of  the  boudoir  and 
the  hall-room.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  sav,  that  neither  be- 
fore nor  since  has  there  ever  been  such  a  deluge  of  absolute 
inanity.  The  few  debutants  in  print  who  really  had  the 
means  of  describing  such  society  from  actual  knowledge, 
were  for  the  most  part  needy  dowagers,  illiterate  danglers, 
or  very  impudent  pretenders ;  yet  such  was  the  rage,  at  one 
time,  for  anything  which  savoured  of  high  life,  that  large  sums 
were  given  by  a  certain  class  of  publishers  lor  novels  of  the 
most  trashy  description,  provided  the  author  or  authoress 
had  a  name  recognisable  in  the  Court  Guide  or  in  the 
Peerage.  Such  exclusiveness,  however,  in  dealing  with  an 
exclusive  subject,  could  not  be  maintained;  and  novel* 
purporting  to  depict  the  etherealization  of  fashion,  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  earthly  Olympus,  were  fabricated 
by  clever  rogues,  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  pot- 
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Both  were  most  ludicrous  caricaturists ;  but  while 
I  over  the  platitudes  of  the  one  class  of  writers, 
mirth  was  actively  excited  by  the  preposterous  misconcep- 
tions of  the  other. 

A  few  brilliant  exceptions,  however,  redeemed  the 
fashionable  novel  from  the  charge  of  utter  inanity.  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton,  now  unquestionably  the  greatest  living  no- 
velist of  England,  laid  the  Ibundation  of  his  fame  by  the 
publication  of  Hrlham,  or  the  Atlcenturtt  of  a  Gentleman, 
»  work  which  we  are  constrained  to  place  in  the  fashion- 
able catalogue,  though  much  of  iu  interest  arises  from 
scenes  and  characters  remote  from  the  fashionable  ken. 
Prlham  contains  more  than  the  promise  of  genius  ;  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  and  able  work,  which,  though  inferior  in 
artistic  skill  to  some  of  die  author's  later  productions,  is  full 
of  freshness  and  power,  and  alter  the  lapse  of  thirty 
still  retains  it*  popularity. 


The  fashionable  novels  of  Mrs  Gore,  of  which  Cecil  is  Roman**, 
certainly  the  best,  at  one  lime  attracted  much  public  at- 
tention,  and  though  singularly  deficient  in  plot,  exhibited  Mrs  Gore. 
'-  vivacity  in  the  dialogue,  with  considerable  shrcwd- 


To  this  class  also  belong  the  novels  of  Theodore  Hook,  Theodora 
a  man  of  talent  and  versatility  rather  than  genius,  but  po»-  " 
•eased  of  a  ready  and  sparkling  wit,  effervescent  and  exhi- 
larating as  champagne.    Unfortunately,  fror 
and  the  pressure  of  untoward  circumstances,  be  was 
pelled  to  undertake  a  larger  amount  of  Rterary 
than  is  compatible  w  ith  the  production  of  works  deliberately 
planned  and  artistically  executed.    Hence  his  writings  are 
very  unequal — some  being  nearly  worthless,  while  others 
are  of  excellent  quality.   Giihert  Gurneij  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  best  novel  that  he  produced. 

After  a  time,  that  portion  of  the  reading  public  which  is  Nawj 
the  mainstay  of  circulating-libraries  became  wearied  with 
the  fashionable  frivolities  and  tiresome  iteration  of  scene* 
pertaining  to  the  beau  monde.  The  demand  for  such 
literary  syllabubs  declined,  and  the  value  of  copyrights 
dwindled.  Then  arose  a  new  school  of  novelists,  who 
sought  to  win  the  public  ear,  disgusted  with  drawing-room 
prattle,  by  converse  of  another  kind.  They  selected  their 
heroes,  not  from  the  frequenters  of  the  saloon  or  boudoir, 
but  from  the  deniaens  of  the  haunts  of  vice  and  profligacy. 
They  had  recourse  to  lite  cave*  of  a  modern  Adullam,  and, 
with  the  A'etpgale  Calendar  as  their  guide,  tried  to  cast  a 
halo  of  romance  around  the  persons  of  executed  thieves  and 
murderers.  Ruffians  whose  live*  had  been  justly  forfeited 
to  the  outraged  laws  of  their  country  were  depicted  as  men 
of  daring,  honour,  and  noble  cmprizc ;  and  their  miscella- 
neous amours  with  women  of  the  most  abandoned  cla«  were 
detailed,  not  satirically,  as  Gay  did  in  his  Beggar'*  Opera, 
but  seriously  and  minutely,  in  a  manner  which  was  at  once 
a  scandal  to  literature  and  an  outrage  upon  public  decency. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  public  taste,  thdugh  not  always 
discriminating  or  fastidious,  revolted  from  so  nauseous  a 
dose ;  and  after  a  very  brief  period,  the  Newgate  novelist* 
were  hooted  into  silence,  but  not  before  they  had  done 
serious  mischief  by  the  repetition  of  their  immoralities  in  a 
dramatic  form,  through  low  theatres  and  the  like,  thereby 
materially  contributing  to  the  population  of  the  jails. 
Writers  of  this  kind  have  been  fain  to  take  shelter  under 
what  they  call  the  authority  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction. 
They  say  that,  because  Scott  has  made  interesting  and 
romantic  such  lawless  characters  as  Kobin  Hood  or  Rob 
Roy,  they  are  entitled  to  do  the  same  by  their  recent  de- 
spiser*  of  the  laws.  The  answer  is  very  plain :  Robin 
Hood  and  Rob  Roy  were  outlaws  and  freebooters  in  time* 
and  countries  when  law  was  not  established  or  recognised. 
Their  period  is  mythical  to  us,  and  has  long  since  passed 
away  ;  but  the  thief;  and  houaebreaker,  and  resetter,  if  not 
the  highwayman  (for  railroads  have  interfered  with  that 
branch  of  the  predatory  business),  Mill  exi*t  among  us  ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we  should  take  an  interest 
in  the  chivalry  of  crime,  which,  any  night,  might  be  exhi- 
bited to  ourselves  through  the  medium  of  die  tlark  lantern, 
with  its  concomitant  the  crowbar. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  note  all  the  forms  of  the  modern 
novel,  for  their  number  is  literally  legion.  We  have  mili- 
tary, nautical,  artistic  musical,  commercial,  religious,  poli- 
tical, and  sporting  novels  in  abundance  ;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  phase  of  society  which  ha*  not  been  thus  illustrated. 
Among  living  English  novelists,  die  following  hold  the 
highest  place : — Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Charles  Dickens,  Wil-  n0T( 
liam  Makepeace  Thackeray,  Samuel  Warren,  Charles  Lever, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Tltcsc  stand  in 
tile  foremost  rank ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  con- 
sideration which  is  now  accorded  to  literary  men  that  two 
of  them  are  Cabinet  ministers,  not  lest  distinguished  by 
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their  ability  as  statesmen  than  by  tin-  genius  exhibited  in 
their  works- 
No  country  has  produced  more  novelists  than  Italy  ;  but 
the  Italian  novel  bears  little  analogy  to  what  we  understand 
by  the  term.  Their  novels  were,  in  fact,  originally  prose 
versions  of  the  same  short  tales,  sometimes  heroic,  but  more 
frequently  turning  on  themes  of  gallantry  or  comic  adven- 
ture, which  formed  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  Trouveres. 
They  were  Fabliaux  translated  into  Italian  ;  and  this  cha- 
racter thev  retained  for  five  centuries,  from  Boccaccio  to 
Gozzi  (1813-1786).  The  incident*  are  generally  briefly 
given  ;  there  is  little  development  of  character  or  senti- 
ment ;  or,  where  these  arc  found,  they  exhibit  rather  scpa- 
rate  scenes  of  life  than  anything  having  the  interest  of  a 
compact  whole.  But  if  the  incidents  and  characters  have 
little  development,  the  Italian  novelists  have  indemnified 
themselves  for  this  confinement  by  indulging  in  the  utmost 
license  of  a  pompous,  circuitous,  and  unmeaning  style.  The 
facile  beauty  of  the  Italian  language,  "  Che  spamii  di  parlar 
si  largo  filiate,"  has  been  the  bane  of  their  novelists.  Boc- 
caccio, the  first  and  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  no- 
velists, indeed  manages  to  impart  to  it  a  sort  of  garrulous 
grace ;  but  in  the  liands  of  his  imitators  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  poverty  of  the  idea  and  the  rich  garb  of  words 
with  which  it  is  invested  assumes  a  ludicrous  effect. 

Never,  perhaps,  among  so  many  novelists,  was  there  so 
little  of  novelty.  Instead  of  imitating  nature,  their  avowed 
principle  was  to  imitate  Boccaccio,  who,  imparting  to  every- 
thing a  soft  and  rose-coloured  glow,  was  himself  not  remark- 
able for  the  closeness  of  his  adherence  to  it.  And  hence, 
regarding  the  novel  merely  as  a  theme  upon  which  they 
were  to  display  all  the  brilliant  variations  of  which  the 
Man  speech  was  susceptible,  tl 
eat  in  a  great  measure  the  si 
a  sort  of  easy  impudence,  their 
■  from  each  other ;  and  more  i 


i  to 
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anxious  for  the 

purity  of  their  Tuscan  than  of  their  tales,  of  which  by  far 
the  greater  number  turn  on  scenes  of  licentiousness  or 
low  humour,  they  seemed  to  think  all  other  merits  in  the 
novel  subordinate  to  that  of  being  "  written  in  very  choice 
Italian." 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  Bandello  (1."j4)  and  Cintio 
(whose  lircatommithi  appeared  in  1563)  are  almost  the 
only  novelists  whose  names  are  known  to  foreigners,  if  we 
except  the  Belphryor  of  the  versatile  Mscchiavelli  ;  and 
the  chief  interest  connected  with  these  novelists  consists 
in  the  hints  or  materials  furnished  by  them  to  Shakspcarc. 
Massinger,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  and  our  dramatic 
writers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  tu  whom,  in- 
deed, these  works,  particularly  those  of  Bandello,  afforded 
a  perfect  storehouse  for  plot*.  Among  the  nine  volumes 
of  Bandello's  works  contained  in  the  Novelliero,  some  inter- 
esting and  a  few  pathetic  tales  may  be  pointed  out ;  but 
Cintio's  can  have  no  interest  in  themselves  except  for  those 
who  love  to  sup  full  of  horrors ;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
wholesale  dealers  in  the  terrible  who  thought  that  poetical 
effect  was  to  be  produced  by  a  vigorous  o|>eration  on  the 
nerves  rather  than  the  feelings,  and  therefore  piqued  him- 
self, like  the  schoolmaster  in  Gil  Bias,  on  massacring  all  the 
personages  of  his  tragedies,  even  to  the  prompter. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  tasle  for  novels 
in  a  style  somewhat  resembling  our  own  appears  to  have 
1  ground,  and  several  tales  of  a  melancholy  kind  made 
cir  appearance.  With  these  we  do  not  profess  to  be  ac- 
quainted ;  nor  has  any  one  which  appeared  prior  to  the 
J'romesti  Spori  of  Manzoni  attained  the  least  reputation 
beyond  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ultime 
Jaropo  Ortis,  an  early  production  of  Ujjo  Foso 
and  the  result  partly  of  a  melancholy  event  occurring  in 
his  own  family,  and  partly  of  the  study  of  Goethe's  H'er- 
ther,  by  winch  the  enthusiastic   mind  of  Foscolo  ap- 


pears to  hare  been  very  powerfully  affected.  Like  Wcr-  Romano*. 
thrr,  it  is  a  story  of  love  and  suicide,  full  of  fervour,  vio-  ^^^^Z 
lence,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  of  absurdity ;  yet  delivered 
with  a  species  of  eloquence,  and  a  certain  appearance  of 
conviction,  w  inch,  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  the  expression 
of  mental  discomfort,  and  the  misery  arising  from  a  total 
want  of  all  fixed  opinion,  was  perhaps  sufficiently  real.  To 
the  Italians,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Goethe,  this 
stormy  effervescence  of  an  impassioned  temperament,  and 
all  this  eloquent  "questioning  of  fate,"  possessed  even  an 
air  of  originality  ;  and  being  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
introduce  the  sentimental  romance  of  the  school  of  Rous- 
seau and  Goethe  into  Italy,  it  naturally  awakened  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  which  now  appears  somewhat  disproportioned 
to  its  real  merit. 

The  Promr.isi  Spoti  of  Manzoni  certainly  approaches 
much  more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  good  romance  than  any- 
thing which  Italy  has  yet  produced  ;  but,  after  all,  it  too  is 
essentially  an  imitation.  If  we  had  had  no  Scott  we  should 
have  had  no  Manzoni.  The  idea  of  illustrating  a  subject 
connected  with  the  Italian  history  of  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  introduction  of  historical  cha- 
racters, such  as  that  of  Cardinal  Borromco,  who  is  the  oVus 
ex  machina  of  the  piece  ;  the  antiquarian  lore  displayed  in 
the  way  in  which  the  bread-riot  in  Milan  (a  close  parallel 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  I.iegeois  in  Quentin  Durtcard), 
is  wrought  up;  the  account  ol  the  plague  in  the  Milanese, 
in  which  Manzoni  has  tried  to  imitate  at  once  Boccaccio  and 
Scott. — all  concur  to  satisfy  us  that  Manznni,  though  an 
able  lyric  poet,  has  no  great  share  of  original  invention, 
and  that  though  he  can  make  a  good  use  of  materials  fur- 
nished by  others,  he  is  one  of  those  literary  commcrcialista 
who  require  to  borrow  the  main  portion  of  the  capital  with 
which  they  are  to  trade.  We  are  far,  however,  from  deny- 
ing the  real  merits  of  this  performance  of  Manzoni,  in 
which  the  characters  of  Cardinal  Borromco,  and  the  pea- 
sant hero  and  heroine,  Renzo  and  Lucia,  are  naturally  and 
pleasingly  drawn,  and  in  which  some  of  the  scenes,  such  as 
the  opening  scene  at  Don  Abbondio's  house,  the  riot  in 
Milan,  the  interview  between  the  unknown  and  the  Car- 
dinal, and  some  of  the  incidents  and  i 
with  the  plague,  arc  of  vivid  interest. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  romance  of  I 
has  lately  abandoned  both  fiction  and  poetry  for  religion, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  by  Rosini,  D'Azeglio, 
Guerazzi,  Tommaseo,  Belmonte,  and  others,  to  transfer  the 
historical  romance  to  an  Italian  soil,  and  to  give  a  romantic 
interest  to  the  delineation  of  the  Italian  feudal  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  or  of  periods  somewhat  later.  The  first, 
and  we  believe  the  best,  of  these  appears  to  be  the  Monaco 
de  Monza  of  Rosini,  who  has  founded  his  story  on  an 
episode  in  the  Promrtti  Sposi.  Were  we  to  form  a  judg- 
ment from  a  few  of  these  attempts  which  we  have  read,  as 
to  the  merits  of  those  of  which  we  remain  ignorant,  wc 
should  be  inclined  to  sav,  generally,  that  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  total  want  of  interest  which  Italian 
subjects  possess  in  Italian  hands ;  a  result  which  appear* 
the  more  singular  since  at  one  time  it  was  only  necessary 
in  our  English  romances  to  transfer  the  scene  to  Italy,  to 
enlist  at  once  our  warmest  sympathies  in  favour  of  the 
story.  Now-a-days,  we  think,  when  the  subject  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  novel-writers,  the  very  idea 
of  embarking  on  an  Italian  story  of  the  middle  ages  i 


tterr  di 
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to  act  upon  the  fancy  as  the  most  powerful  refrigerative. 
Strangely  enough,  too.  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Italian 
novelists  of  modern  times  never  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  the  description  of  the  most  furious  battles, 
carried  on  with  all  the  determination  and  bloody-minded- 
ness  of  an  Esplandian  or  a  Bobadil,  as  in  Ettore  Fiera- 
motra,  by  Maximo  D'Azeglio,  a  son-in-law  of  Manzoni, 
or  L'Auedio  di  I'trenze,  by  Gualandi ;  an  expenditure  of 
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Tinman,---.  valour  on  paper  which  ire  Tear  is  Karcrly  justified  by  tlio 
—  -  fact,  »ince,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  accounts  of 
Guacciardini,  many  of  their  most  doughty  encountcri  were 
as  harmless  in  their  results  as  the  protracted  passage  of 
arms  between  Gymnast  and  Tripet  in  Rabelais,  as  to 
which  uncle  Toby,  after  listening  to  an  endless  detail  of  the 
various  complicated  mamruvrcs,  declared  that  one  honie- 
thrust  of  the  bayonet  would  have  been  worth  them  all. 

Bpanish  In  Spain,  which,  though  not  the  birth-place,  had  cer- 
ruiuane*.  tainly  become  by  adoption  pre-eminently  the  country  of 
the  chivalrous  romance,  and  where,  perhaps,  its  extrava- 
gances had  l>ccn  less  redeemed  by  talent  than  anywhere 
else,  it  is  well  known  that  a  revolution  in  taste  was  effected 
by  the  inimitable  satire  of  Cervantes  (1547-1616),  which 
Montesquieu,  with  amusing  extravagance,  describes  as  the 
single  admirable  book  in  the  Spanish  language  which  shows 
the  absurdity  of  all  the  rest.  So  effectually,  indeed,  did 
that  work  (published  in  1605)  attain  its  end,  or  rather  one 
of  its  ends,  that  after  its  appearance  no  romance  of  chivalry 
appeared  in  Spain,  and  the  old  one*  so  entirely  ceased  to 
be  printed  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  copies  of  them  ore 
now  to  be  obtained.  The  "  ullimus  Romanorum,"  the  last 
adherent  of  the  good  old  romance,  was  Don  Juan  de  Silva  y 
Toledo,  who  published  his  Don  Polieisni  de  lioeeia  in  1602, 
three  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Don  Quixote, 
Cervantes.  But  had  that  book  been  solely  devoted  to  the  object  of 
exploding  the  old  romances  of  chivalry,  it  would  probably 
have  shortly  heen  forgotten  with  the  extravagances  it 
exposed.  The  charm  which  lis*  given  a  perennial  lift  and 
continued  popularity  to  Don  Quixote  is  the  deeper  idea 
which  it  contains  of  illustrating  in  comic  colours  the  con- 
test between  imagination  and  reality  ;  the  danger,  both  to 
its  possessor  and  to  others,  of  all  misdirected  enthusiasm, 
whether  it  take  the  direction  of  reviving  an  extinct  age  of 
chivalry,  or  any  other  course  plainly  running  counter  to 
the  current  of  society  all  around  it,  by  means  of  which  a 
constant  collision  is  produced,  in  which,  whatever  becomes 
of  the  world,  the  visionary  himself  is  sure  to  be  the  sufferer. 
For  the  fuller  development  of  this  idea  he  has  placed  be- 
side the  knight,  who  represents  the  imagination  without 
the  common-sense,  a  squire  who  is  the  type  of  the  vulgar 
common-sense  without  the  imagination.  Between  these 
children  of  his  brain  he  parcels  out  the  treasures  of  his 
mind,  bequeathing  to  the  knight  his  own  high  spirit  and 
courage,  his  learning,  his  generosity,  and  his  love  of  truth ; 
and  to  the  squire  the  solid  riches  of  his  good  sense  and  his 
peculiar  humour ;  that  humour  which,  as  it  exists  in  Cer- 
vantes, is  among  the  rarest  of  human  qualities. — the  very 
•try  of  the  comic,  (bunded  on  tender  sympathy  with  ail 


forms  of  existence,  though  displaying  itself  in  sportive  re- 
flection ;  and  issuing  not  in  superficial  laughter,  but  in  still 
smiles,  the  source  of  which  lies  far  deeper. 

The  characters  and  fortunes  of  these  contrasted  com- 
panions he  has  linked  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress 
on  the  mind  the  feeling  how  indispensable  each  is  to  each 
as  the  complement  of  the  other, — the  learning,  high,  tninded- 
ness,  and  strong  imagination  of  the  knight  as  the  creative 
mid  moving  power  in  human  life  ;  the  practical  good  sense, 
and  even  selfishness,  of  the  squire  as  the  controlling  force  ; 
tram  the  judicious  union  of  which  opposite*  arise*  the  har- 
mony, and  from  their  separation  the  discords  of  sociity. 
He  paints  also,  with  great  knowledge  of  human  life,  the 
effect  which  these  reciprocal  influences,  constantly  exerted 
on  each  other  through  vicinity  and  u  common  pursuit,  have 
in  modifying  even  the  original  character  itself,  and  gra- 
dually making  the  enthusiast  wore  rational,  ami  the  com- 
monplace man  of  the  world  more  imaginative.  The  sound 
philosophy,  the  impartial  and  Kindly  spirit,  with  which 
Cervantes  has  wrought  out  this  conception,  in  which  justice 
is  dune  at  once  to  the  higher  and  the  more  common  ele- 


ments of  our  nature ;  the  flood  of  humour  with  which  he 
surrounded  it, — which  has  tempted  many  a  one  since  the  ' 
days  of  Philip  IV.  to  imitate  the  pantomime  of  the  student 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mansanarcs, — are  as  obvious  to  the 
least  refined  of  readers  as  they  are  model!  of  art  worthy 
of  the  admiration  and  profound  study  of  every  writer  of 
Like  human  life  itself,  the  story  unites  and  har- 
the  opposite  extremes  of  the  pathetic  and  the 
ludicrous,  the  vulgar  and  the  elevated, — for  from  the  midst 
of  the  comic  ground-work,  the  striking  scenes  in  the  Sierra 
Moreno,  the  episode  of  Cardcnio  and  Dorothea,  the  story 
of  the  captive,  the  sweet  pastoral  of  Marcelia,  the  marriage 
of  Camacho,  and  many  other  passages,  tise  up,  rich  in 
pathos,  grandeur,  or  imagination  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  work  in  which,  while  the  aim  at  first  might  appear  to  be 
to  destroy  the  romance  of  life,  passages  of  more  purely  ro- 
mantic beauty  are  to  be  found.  1  he  truth  is,  that  Cer- 
vantes, though  anxious  to  explode  a  vicious  taste  in 
literature,  was  far  enough  from  wishing  to  direct  his  satire 
against  the  creations  of  high  imagination  or  against  the 
spirit  of  chivalry.  The  admiration  he  expressed  for  Ami- 
dis  and  Palmcrin  shows  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 
beauties  by  which  even  this  branch  of  literature  was  occa- 
sionally redeemed.  His  own  adventurous  career  of  glory 
and  misfortune  had  no  doubt  deeply  impressed  upon  his 
mind  the  contrast  between  the  dreams  of  imagination  r" 1 
the  realities  of  life ;  he  saw  the  poetical  capabilitic 
such  a  contrast  afforded,— and  he  has  painted  them 
unshrinking  and  some  may  think  a  merciless  hand.  But 
even  beneath  the  veil  of  ridicule  with  which  he  has  in- 
vested his  crazed  and  battered  hero,  we  perceive  his  own 
inextinguishable  love  of  the  exalted  principles  by  which 
he  is  actuated  ;  and  the  abiding  impression  which  remains 
with  us  after  the  comic  effect  of  the  romance  lias  passed 
away  is,  that  truth  and  nobleness  of  character  will  con- 
tinue to  command  our  love  and  veneration,  though  dis- 
played in  actions  with  which  the  world  cannot  sympathize, 
and  placing  their  possessor  in  situations  which  excite  our 
ridicule,  even  while  his  motives  attract  our  admiration. 

Cervantes  seems  to  have  intended  his  moral  novels  Novriss 
(Xoielas  Eztmplares)  to  be  to  Spain  what  the  short  tale*  *-,cn 
of  Boccaccio  and  his  followers  had  been  to  Italy,  only  with  rM° 
the  advantage  of  a  purer  morality.    They  are  unequal ; 
some  being  mere  satirical  trifles,  such  as  the  Lieentiado 
Vidriera  ;  others,  like  the  Jealous  Estremaduran  (which 
English  readers  will  recognise  in  the  common  farce  of  the 
Padlock),  the  Gipsy,  and  the  English  Spanish  Lady, 
highly  interesting  in  themselves,   and  characteristic  of 
Spanish  manners,  laying  open  to  us,  as  Sismondi  says,  the 
hearts  and  houses  of  its  inhabitants.    One  novel,  the  Tia 
Jingida  (Pretended  Aunt),  though  undoubtedly  written 
by  Cervante*,  was  not  included  in  the  original  collection, 
probably  from  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  subject 

The  remaining  work  of  fiction  by  Cervantes,  the  Per- 
silrs  and  Sigismunda,  is  only  remarkable  as  the  last  work 
which  he  wrute,  and  as  being  quite  as  absurd  and  extra- 
vagant as  any  of  those  romances  of  chivalry  against  which 
his  powerful  satire  had  been  directed.  No  work  has  occa- 
sioned «  greater  division  of  opinion.  While  some  of  the 
Spanish  critics  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  extravagant  praise, 
it  is  described  by  Yiardnt,  a  French  critic,  as  "  a  tissue  of 
episodes  interlaced  with  each  other,  like  those  of  one  of 
Calderou's  intrigue*,  consisting  of  extravagant  adventures, 
silly  rencontres,  astounding  prodigies,  preposterous  charac- 
ters, and  extravagant  sentiments."  It  retains  little  or 
nothing  indeed  of  Cervantes  but  the  charm  of  his  style. 
Yet,  like  Corneille  placing  his  Xicomede  before  the  Cid,  or 
Miltnn  bin  Paradise  Kegmned  before  his  Paradise  Lost, 
Cervante*  seems  to  have  given  the  preference  to  this  child 
of  his  old  age  over  the  masterpiece  of  his  manhood. 

The  fashion  of  short  novels  in  the  Italian  taste  which 
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Ronuti.  had  been  introduced  by  Cervanles  was  followed  by  Lope, 
s— -r™ Cariizares,  Ziyas,  Montalvan,  and  by  a  host  of  imitators. 
Lope  and  whose  very  names  the  Spanish  rriric  Ijimpillas  declares 
thaSpanUb  that  he  is  unable  to  enumerate.  The  loss  of  the  catalogue 
novelists,    j,  )itt|c  ,0  ^  regretted  ;  for  even 

it  would  be  difficult  to  point 


In  the 


including  the  great  Lope,  which  rises 
Nature  indeed  seems  to  have  given  Cervantes  his 


for  the  triumph  of  his  rival  in  the  drama  by  the  failure  of 
Lope  as  a  novelist,  for  in  this  department  the  talent  and 
rich  invention  which  he  displayed  on  the  stage  appeared  in 
a  great  measure  to  desert  him.  The  best  of  his  novels  is 
the  Fortunai  de  Diana  (Fortunes  of  Diana),  first  printed 
in  the  Filomena  in  1621  ;  next  to  which  we  should  place 
his  El  Zrloto  hatta  Morir  (Jealousy  till  Death) ;  but,  truth 
to  say,  neither  are  remarkable.  Indeed,  if  we  except  Cer- 
vantes, the  same  remark  which  wc  have  ventured  to  make 
on  Lope  i*  generally  applicable  to  the  Spanish  novelists. 
Nearly  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the  nation  in  the 
creation  of  an  original  drama  is  its  signal  deficiency  in  ori- 
ginal contributions  to  the  literature  of  romance.  It  is  not 
often  indeed,  aa  Tieck  remarks  in  his  Preface  to  Bulow's 
Noveltmbuch,1  that  the  dramatic  and  novelistic  power  are 
found  combined  in  a  national  literature  to  the  same 
as  in  England. 

In  fact,  the  only  species  of  prose  fiction,  with  the 
lion  of  Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  Spaniards  have  displayed 
anything  like  original  invention,  is  in  the  novels  written 
in  what  is  called  the  Gusto  Picareteo,  or  the  romance*  of 
roguery,  of  which  the  first  example  of  any  merit,  and,  with 
one  exception,  the  best  of  the  whole  series,  was  furnished 
by  the  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  of  the  celebrated  Don  Diego  dc 
Mendoza,  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  while  a 
student  at  Salamanca,  and  first  printed  in  1553.  It  is  rather 


singular,  no  doubt,  to  find  a  man  of  rank  devoting  himself 
to  those  pictures  of  want  and  miserable  knavery,  or  a  nation 
affecting  to  much  external  pomp  and  ceremony  relishing 
these  exposures  of  the  real  filth,  meanness,  or  starvation 
which  often  lurked  under  the  cloak  of  the  whiskered  knight 
of  Calatrava.  But  the  Spanish  character  is  distinguished 
by  a  very  peculiar  vein  of  dry  humour  intermingled  with  a 
tinge  of  orientalism  in  their  notions  of  birth  and  pride  of 
ancestry  and  personal  dignity ;  and  hence  the  Spanish  no- 
velists seem  to  have  been  perfectly  alive  to  the  ridiculous 
features  of  their  countrymen,  while  sharing  very  probably 
in  the  same  exaggerated  pretensions  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly, along  with  the  adventures  of  rogues,  and  beggars, 
and  gipsies,  who,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Austrian  Philips, 
appear  to  have  literally  swarmed  in  Madrid,  are  interspersed 
ample  illustrations  of  this  union  of  poverty  and  pride,  and 
the  stratagems  with  which  many  a  pompous  cavalier,  walk- 
ing the  street*,  as  Lazarillo  lays,  like  the  Duke  of  Ami*,  is 

i  crust  of  dry  bread. 


ed  at  home  in  order  "  to  procure  a 
ving  eat  it,  to  appear  with  due  di 
art  of  fitting  on  a  ruffle  so  as  to  s 


in  public, 

by  the  art~of  fitting  on  a  ruffle  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  shirt,  and  adjusting  a  cloak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  be  believed  there  are  clothes  under  it."*  Mendoia's 
novel  contains  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  shirtless  and  famished 
hidalgos  eagerly  devouring  some  crusts  which  Lazarillo 
had  begged  in  the  morning,  on  pretence  of  trying  whether 
the  bread  was  sufficiently  wliolesome,  which  gives  an  image 
of  starvation  in  which  the  painful  is  strangely  blended  with 
a  sort  of  sombre  gaiety. 

Equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Mendoza's  romance  is  the  Guz- 
man dAlfaraehe  of  Matteo  Aleman  (1599),  which,  though 
dealing  in  the  same  gloomy  pictures  of  want  and  misery,  has 


more  variety  in  its  picture*,  and  a  more  severe  and  caustic  rtomanco. 
character  in  it.*  sarcasm.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  **m^~m*' 
to  have  furnished  many  particulars  to  Gil  Bias  ;  in  I  act  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one,  except  the  incident  of 
the  parasite  who  obtains  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  In  the  same  taste  is  the  Gran 
Taeuno  of  Quevedo. 

The  merit  of  having  supplied  Le  Sape  with  much  of  his  Eaploel. 
material,,  may  be  more  plausibly  claimed  bv  Vicente  E*pi- 
nel,  the  author  of  the  Vida  del  Eteudero  Marcot  de  Obre- 
gon,  printed  in  1618.  Indeed,  while  the  superior  grace, 
-pint,  and  gay  philosophy  of  Le  Sage  are  apparent,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  nuke  a  considerable  deduction  trom  his  mere 
invention  after  reading  the  work  of  Espinel.  The  pro- 
logue, the  adventure  of  the  parasite,  the  dispersion  of  the 
company  at  Cacabelos  by  the  muleteer,  the  adventure  of 
the  robber's  cave,  the  surprise  by  the  corsairs,  the  contribu- 
tions levied  by  those  pious  hermits,  Dnn  Raphael  and  Am- 
brose de  Lamela,  the  service  with  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  and 
many  of  the  other  incidents,  have  nearly  an  exact  parallel 
in  the  ruder  and  drier  work  of  Espinel.  Even  some  of  the 
witty  points,  which  we  might  be  disposed  at  first  sight  to 
believe  were  Le  Sage's,  turn  out  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Spanish  chaplain, — such  as  Don  Matthias  ae  Silva's  reply, 
when  asked  to  fight  a  duel  early  in  the  morning,  tl  at  he 
never  rose  before  one  even  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  could 
not  be  ex|iected  to  rise  at  six  to  have  his  throat  cut. 

This  much,  however,  must  be  said  for  Le  Sage,  that  he 
shows  no  desire  to  conceal  the  source  of  his  obligations,  for 
one  of  his  characters  is  termed  Marcos  Obregon,  and  the 
Sangrado  of  his  novel  is  undisguisedly  the  Sagredo  or 
Espinel.  Le  Sage,  however,  knew  that  after  every  deduc- 
tion was  made  on  the  score  of  invention,  the  merit  of  hi* 


novel  would  remain  much  the  same.  He  threw  lightness 
and  sunshine  into  the  mean  and  gloomy  pictures  of  the 
Spaniards,  taking  care  to  efface  the  recollections  of  folly  and 
knavery  in  his  adventurers  by  a  cheerful  and  respectable 
termination  of  their  career ;  and  though  the  graduation  of 
the  fool  into  the  knave,  and  the  knave  into  the  honest  man, 
upon  a  mere  principle  of  utility,  be  not  perhaps  in  itself  a 
very  lofty  moral,  it  is  at  all  events  far  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  the  Spanish  novelists,  where  the  rogue  continues 
such  to  the  last,  and  his  only  advancement  is  to  a  higher 
degree  in  the  curriculum  of  knavery.  A  romance  of  a  more 
pleasing  and  political  cast  than  these  tales  of  knavery  was 
the  historical  romance,  the  Ciril  War*  of  Granada,  by 
Gines  Perez  dc  la  Una,  printed  in  1604,  turning  on  the 
dissensions  of  the  Zegris  and  Abencerrages  during  the 
reign  of  Boabdil,  and  giving  occasion,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  many  fine  descriptions  of  tournaments,  feasts  of 
Moorish  palaces  and  gardens,  and  the  contrast  be- 


tween the  Christian  and  the  Moorish  chivalry.  From  this 
romance  Florian  has  mainly  borrowed  the  idea  and  ma- 
terials of  his  Gontalvo  of  Cordova. 

One  other  work  of  fiction  deserving  notice,  though  par-  Da  l'laln. 
taking  more  of  the  nature  of  the  satire  than  the  novel,  is 
the /ray  Geriaulio  (Friar  Gerund)  of  the  Jesuit  Dc  Plsla, 
—a  severe,  but  rather  tedious  satire  upon  the  absurdities 
and  bad  taste  of  the  popular  preachers  of  the  time.  In 
romantic  literature  the  Spaniards  at  the  present  day  seem 
to  be  entirely  deficient.  Translations  of  the  popular  French 
and  English  novels  abound,  but  : 
appears  to  be  at  an  end. 


In  France  the  pastoral  i 
tators,  and  the  heroic 


i  of  D'UrfS  and  his  imi- 
of  Gomberville,  Scudery,  ■ 


.  noveli. 


1  Dai  NoTallauboch,  odar  hundert  Novellan  nadi  alien  Itallemechen.  Bpuiuwhan,  Franaoeichen,  Latelnlicben,  Engllscbsn.  and  Deot- 
sthen,  bearbettet  van  Kduerd  von  Below,  Leipejg,  183a.  An  excellent  aatbulocv.  from  the  shorter  literature  of  romance  in  tba  above 
language* }  end  not  a  mere  treoilalloc,  but  In  many  caeea  a  dexterous  rUacimento,  true  to  the  apirit,  while  avoiding  the  dulnets  or 
indecency  of  the  original.  >  Dualop'a  Hiaorf  *f  WtUtm,  vol.  UL,  p.  119. 
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and  Calprenede,  whose  object  was  "  peindre  Caton  galant 
ct  Brutus  daroerei,"  were  succeeded  by  an  inundation  of 
det  feet  and  toi/aget  imaginairet,  appearing  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  ihe  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  species  of  nursery  literature, 
winch,  like  the  character  of  the  (air  Arricidiain  Clelia,  was 
"  furieusement  extraordinaire  et  terrihlement  merveilleux," 
seemed  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  frivolous  taste*  which 
then  peivaded  French  society;  and  its  temporary  attrac- 
tion wns  perhaps  based  in  some  degree  upon  the  very  want 
of  reason  and  common-sense  which  rendered  its  permanent 
popularity  impossible.  When  the  sage  Oglou  in  Voltaire 
asked  the  sultanas,  "  Comment  preferez  vous  des  contes 
que  sont  sans  raison  et  que  ne  signifienl  rien,"  the  answer 
of  the  sultanas  was,  "  (  'est  precisement  pour  cela  que  nous 
Its  aimons." 

The  chief  writers  in  this  school  of  fiction,  with  whose 
compositions  most  of  us  have  in  our  curly  days  been  ren- 
dered familiar  through  the  little  gilded'  volume*  of  Mr 
Newberry  or  his  successors,  were  Fcrrault,  the 


D'Aulnoy,  Madame  Murat,  and 


of  whom  Fcrrault  is  decidedly  the  best,  his  tales  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a  simplicity  and  naivete  of  style  indispensable 
in  this  style  of  writing,  and  in  which  the  productions  of  the 
ladies  are  deficient.  No  great  share  of  original  invention 
is  displayed  by  any  of  them.  The  chief  storehouse  from 
which  they  drew  was  the  Notti  Piaetvoli  of  the  Italian 
novelist  Strajwrola,  and  the  very  remarkable 
collection  by  Giambatlista  Basile,  entitled  the 
rotu,  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1637. 

A  slightly  different  direction  waa  given  to  this  taste  for 
marvels  by  the  translation  into  French  of  the  Arabian 
Sights  b\  Galland,  and  of  the  Persian  Tola  by  Petit  de 
la  Croix  and  Le  Sage,  which  led  to  a  host  of  oriental  imi- 
tations. And  the  childishness  and  absurdity  of  the  whole 
of  this  department  of  literature  was  exposed  with  great  wit 
and  liveliness  by  Count  Antony  Hamilton  in  his  Flrur 
.■!  t'pine,  and  in  his  unfinished  talc  of  the  l-'our  Facardiru, 
But  this  same  period  was  distinguished  by  the  produc- 
tions of  some  writers  of  a  higher  order:  Marivaux  (16*18- 
1763),  Frevot  (1697-1763).  and  Le  Sage  (1668-1746). 
Murivaux  had  a  good  deal  of  Hicliardson's  power  of  delicate 
portrait-painting,  by  an  accumulation  of  miniature  " 
nor  is  he  deficient  in  the  power  of  managing  the 
ing  situations  with  which  his  Mariamne  especially 
And  certainly,  if  we  except  Mademoiselle  La  Fayette's 
pleasing  romance  of  the  Prioress  of  Cleves,  he  may  claim 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in  France  to  reduce  the 
novel  from  mere  extravagance,  both  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter, to  the  standard  of  natural  feeling,  and  to  present  us 
with  real  beings  instead  of  fantastic  creations  ot  the  ima- 
gination. His  chief  faults  are  his  intolerable  minuteness 
in  trifles,  and  the  affectation  of  the  style,  which  is  worthy 
of  the  society  of  the  Hotel  de  Kambouillet.  His  best 
novel,  too,  the  Mariamne,  terminates  abruptly  and  inarti- 
ficiolly,  with  a  conclusion  like  lliat  ol  Zatlig,  "where  nothing 
is  concluded." 

Frevot  had  a  much  higher  and  more  romantic  imagina- 
tion than  Marivaux.  He  threw  into  the  novel  something 
of  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  tragedy;  and  hence  he  has 
been  termed  by  some  of  his  countrymen  the  Crebillon  of 
romance-  A  visionary  disposition  and  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment had  hurried  him  through  a  restless  and  passionate  lite, 
in  which  good  and  evil,  suffering  and  enjoyment,  had  been 
scarcely  blended ;  so  that  to  the  task  of  com)>osition  he 


to  have  lent  much  of  hi*  own  feeling*  and  his  own  peculi 
arities  of  mind.  Though  an  extremely  voluminous  novelist, 
none  of  his  works  appear  now  to  be  read  or  recollected 
excep  this  painful  but  powerful  story  of  Mono*  CEtcaut, 
a  tale  of  crime  and  profligacy,  strangely  blended  with 
generous  feeling,  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Charlotte  Smith.  Manon  L'Escaut,  though  little  more 
titan  an  episode,  thrown  off  apparently  with  an  easy  negli- 
gence, bears  the  impress  of  genius,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  in  an  authentic  form  in  any  of  the  larger 
productions  of  Frevot.  Opening  in  the  most  unpromising 
manner,  with  what  appears  to  be  the  common-place  history 
of  a  vicious  and  discreditable  connection  between  De* 
Grieux  and  Manon,  in  which  weakness  of  principle  on  the 
one  side  is  made  the  dupe  of  profligacy  and  vanity,  united 
with  personal  charms,  on  the  other,  the  stream  of  feeling, 
at  first  polluted  and  turbid,  works  itself  purer  as  it  runs ; 

ics  rise  into  elevation  just  as  the  character  of 
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live' 


I  de  la  Force,  from 


fair  mischief 
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of  the  romance,  around 


,  fascinat.o 


2TE 

had 


l,  and  dying  by  hi*  tide 


the  selfish  mistress  into  the  faithful 
lowing  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  whom  her  ( 
ruined,  into  disgrace  and  banii 
among  the  wilds  of  America. 

Love  also  forms  the  subject  of  the  novels  of  Madame  de  Madam*  <]» 
Tencin  (died  1749).  the  Siege  of  Calais  and  the  Count  de  Vt'KiB- 
Comminges,  which  are  admired  for  their  tenderness  and  de- 
licacy,- qualities  we  should  hardly  have  anticipated  from  a 
lady  who  stood  in  so  confidential  a  relation  to  the  Cardinal 
Dubois  and  who  left  her  illegitimate  child,  D'Alembert,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  public 

The  greatest  of  the  French  novelist*,  however,  is  Le  Le  Sage. 
Sage.  Even  in  his  first  romance,  the  Diable  Boiteux,  the 
plan  of  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Diablo  Cqjuelo 
of  Luis  Valez  de  la  Guevara,  and  which  appeared  in  1 707, 
the  wit,  the  graceful  lightness,  and  the  good-humoured 
sagacity  of  observation,  which  distinguished  the  character 
of  Le  Sage,  were  evident  The  conception,  in  particular, 
of  his  esprit  toilet,  a  "  diable  bon-homme,"  with  so  much 
more  gaiety  than  malice,  that  at  times  we  are  tempted  to 
think  him  rather  amiable  than  otherwise,  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  Guevara's }  and  the  effect  of  the  work  w«» 
heightened  by  the  skill  with  which  he  contrived  to 


weave  with  the  story,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  a  i 
of  contemporary  allusions.  Such  indeed  was  it*  l 
and  immediate  aale,  that  two  young  men  are  said  to  have 
fought  a  duel  in  a  bookseller's  shop  about  their  right  to  the 
only  remaining  copy;  a  well-attested  anecdote,  so  much 
in  the  spirit  of  those  satirical  traits  in  which  Asmodeus  in- 
dulges that,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  it  deserved  to  be 
recorded  by  the  demon  himself. 

The  reputation  as  a  novelist  which  these  most  amusing 
revelations  of  Asmodeus  had  founded,  was  brought  to  its 
height  by  the  production  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  Gil 
Slat,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  retirement  to  Liriat, 
— a  work,  w  ith  the  exception  of  Don  Quixote,  perhaji*  the 
most  universally  popular  in  fictitious  writing,  pleasing 
equally  whether  read  in  youth,  in  manhood,  or  in  age,  and 
containing,  as  has  been  justly  said,  more  "useful  know- 
ledge" than  twenty  scientific  and  moral  treatises.  Le  Sage'* 
celebrated  novel  represents  the  level  of  life  as  it  appears  in 
a  large  capital,  without  either  it*  brightest  lights  or  its 
darkest  shadows.  He  exhibits  the  average  state  of  feeling 
among  such  communities — loving  virtue  and  good  conduct 
within  due  bound',  but  at  the  same  time  with  diat  natural 


a  great  inventor  of  character;  lor  to  all  his  heroes,  Cleve- 
land, Patrice,  even  the  Chevalier  de*  Grieux,  he 


appears 


ing  hki 

which  he  was  best  acquainted,— the  Parisian  public,— so  he 
has  not  attempted  to  introduce  any  such  exalted  tone  of 
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feeling  into  his  romance.    Ilia  hero  is  an  adventurer,  to    of  four  little  pavilions,  its  garden  bordered  with 
whom  a  hundred  parallels  might  probably  have  been  pointed    and  ornamented  with  its  ha«in  of  white  marble,  and  the 
out  any  evening  among  the  audiences  at  the  Foire,  with    quaint,  respectable,  old  Moorish  furniture  of  the  apartments, 
fair  abilities,  with  a  kindly  heart,  and  naturally  good  in-    not  to  mention  the  nlta  podridas  of  Master  Joachim,  and 

the  revenue  of  500  ducats  a  year,  rise  up  before  the  mind's 
eye  as  the  very  ideal  of  that  happy  rural  retreat  which,  to 
each  of  us,  is  to  be  the  Euthanasia  of  a  life  of  carefulness 
and  toil ;  making  us  long  for  the  time  when  we  may  be 
able  to  say  with  its  fortunate  possessor,— 

"  Invent  |iortum ;  »p*«  et  fortuna  valets 
Hat  rae  liuistii,  Indite  nunc  alios." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  on  the  romances  of  the  Crebillnn 
younger  Crebillon  (1707—1777),  as  to  which  the  only  cir-  *»•  yoang- 
cumstance  which  is  remarkable  i-,  that  so  much  frivolity  of*r- 
manner  and  real  poverty  of  invention  could  have  obtained 
a  temporary  [K>pularity  even  by  the  licence  in  which  they 
indulged  ;  yet  that  they  were  very  popular  for  a  time,  we 
know;  for  Sterne  represents  hi*  fille  de  chaml/rt  in 
at  a  circulating  library  for  the  ." 


clinations,  but  little  moral  firmness  ;  by  no  means  so  en- 
amoured of  the  straight  road  of  right  as  not  to  turn  aside 
occasionally  when  the  deviation  suits  his  purposes  ;  duped 
at  first  by  his  own  vanity,  and  then  availing  himself  of  bis 
dear-bought  experience  to  take  his  revenge  on  others  in 
the  same  coin,  but  still  with  a  gradually  increasing  pre- 
ference for  good  conduct  and  virtue,  and  a  secret  deter- 
mination, when  a  favourable  opportunity  offers,  and  his  for- 
tune is  made,  of  becoming  in  due  course  an  honest  man. 

To  this  conception  of  an  agreeable  rogue,  refined  partly 
by  good  feeling,  and  jsartly  by  calculation,  into  a  better 
being,  Le  Sage  has  imparted  a  wonderful  air  of  particular 
combined  with  general  truth  •,  for  though  Gil  Bias  is  the 
representative  of  so  wide  a  class,  that  almost  all  must  ac- 
knowledge at  times  some  common,  and  perhaps  not  very 


flattering  features  of  resemblance 
him,  he  preserve*  throughout  hi*  whole  career  the  most 
tinct  individuality  of  character.    Nor  are  the  other  su 


diary  agents  of  the  novel  deficient  in 
ness  of  portraiture.  Sangrado,  Scipio,  the  sleek  Ambrose 
de  Lamcla,  the  eloquent  but  apoplectic  archbishop,  are 
made  to  stand  before  us.  The  historical  personages  have 
the  same  look  of  truth.  Lerma  and  Olivarez,  in  particular, 
are  admirably  painted  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  Spanish  cri- 
tics, like  De  I'lsla  and  Llorente,  have  zealously  maintained 
that  Le  Sage  merely  translated  from  some  unknown  Spanish 
manuscript  which  he  had  plundered.  These  critics  reason, 
in  fact,  in  such  an  ingenious  way  as  to  make  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  of  Le  Sage's  Spanish  pictures  equally  available 
for  their  argument.  If  he  be  perfectly  correct  in  hi*  por- 
traits of  manners  and  his  allusions  to  Spanish  customs,  that 
part  of  the  work,  they  maintain,  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  any  but  a  Spaniard.  If  he  falls  into  mistakes,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  these  apparent  slips  were  introduced  by 
him  on  purpose  to  hide  the  source  of  his  depredations,  and 
to  confute,  like  Cacus,  the  traces  of  his  retreat.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  statement,  at  least  as  made  in  this  un- 
qualified form,  is  totally  incorrect-  Le  Sage  had  no  doubt 
thoroughly  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
humour,  at  it  appeared  in  Cervantes  and  the  writers  of  the 
Picaresco  school ;  and,  as  already  said,  he  borrowed  libe- 
rally incidents  from  various  Spanish  romances  ;  but  he  lent 
to  the  whole  a  point,  gaiety,  and  philosophy,  which  presented 
the  old  materials  with  al(  the  appearance  of  novelty,  and 
the  charm  of  an  original  invention.  "  All  is  easy  and  good- 
humoured,  gay,  light,  and  lively ;  even  the  cavern  of  the 
robbers  is  illuminated  with  a  ray  of  that  wit  with  which  Le 
Sage  enlightens  his  whole  narrative.  It  is  a  work  which 
renders  the  reader  pleased  with  himself  and  with  mankind; 
where  faults  arc  placed  before  him  in  the  light  of  follies 
rather  than  vices  ;  and  where  misfortunes  arc  so  interwoven 
with  the  ludicrous  that  we  laugh  in  the  very  act  of  sym- 
pathizing with  them.  All  it  rendered  diverting,  both  the 
crimes  and  the  retribution  which  follows  them."1 

Though  Le  Sage  rightly  considered  his  characters  as 
his  chief  object,  he  was  well  aware  of  the  pleasing  relief 
which  might  be  given  to  his  story  by  the  judicious  com- 
bination of  the  repose  of  landscapc-|>ainting  » ith  the  buttle 
of  incident ;  and  though  he  does  not  succeed  in  bringing 
before  us  with  the  vividness  of  Cervantes  the  tombre  and 
parched  plains  or  rugged  mountain  scenery  of  Spain,  hit 
work  contains  some  country  pictures,  in  a  style  of  placid 
Ddels  of  tidiness,  comfort,  and  serenity, 
nee.  does  not  that  modest  demesne  at 


inquiring 

t  Esprit  in  17«>9.  French  writers,  however,  ap|>ear  to  re- 
cognise in  his  pictures  some  resemblance  to  the  society  of 
the  time;  for  D'Alembert  savt  of  him.  "  he  draws  with  a 


Lirias, 


aviar,  with  its  i 


the  time;  for  D'Alembert  says  of  him,  h 
delicate  and  just  pencil  the  refinement,  the  shades  and  the 
graces,  of  our  vices." 

Much  higher  talent,  though,  like  Crcbillon's,  stained  by  Diderot 
a  shameful  association  with  licentious  and  profligate  pic- 
tures, appears  in  the  romances  of  Diderot  (1713-1784). 
His  talent  at  a  narrator,  in  particular,  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  Voltaire's.  He  had  the  picturesque  particularity  of  Rich- 
ardson, with  a  more  condensed  expression.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  his  larger  and  more  notorious  romances,  such  as 
the  Religeuse,  that  this  talent  is  displayed.  In  these  the 
tedium  it  as  conspicuous  as  the  indecency  and  impiety.  It 
is  in  such  short  tales  as  L 'Histoire  dt  Mademoiselle  de  la 
(  '/taur,  or  Let  Deux  Amis  de  la  Hourbontie,  short  popular 
simple  histories,  contrasting  strongly  with  that  air  of  false 
simplicity,  in  reality  tricked  out  with  sentimental  lard  and 
tinsel,  whicl  Marmonte'  ( 1 71i*— 17iW)  has  given  to  his  HamoateL 
amusing  but  not  very  moral  tales. 

The  romances  of  Voltaire  (1694-177H),  such  as  Zadig,  Voltaire's 
the  Princess  of  Babylon,  Bahouh,  and  Candide,  have  but  romances, 
slender  pretensions  to  the  title.  They  are  chiefly  satirical 
fiction*  or  illustrations  in  the  form  of  a  tale  of  irreligious 
or  antisocial  opinions.  Their  wit,  their  biting  irony,  their 
familiarity  with  the  baser  parts  of  human  nature,  their  power 
of  rendering  trifles  pleasing  by  the  art  of  narration,  are  un- 
deniable ;  but  we  must  not  look  in  them  for  probable  inci- 
dent, for  Voltaire  generally  choose*,  as  if  on  purpose,  some 
extravagant  oriental  groundwork  as  hit  canvas,  and  bor- 
rows from  Ariosto,  from  Gulliver,  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
or  any  source  which  suits  hi*  purpose  ;  nor  for  the  delinea- 
tion of  natural  characters,  for  both  the  incidents  and  per- 
sonages are  merely  made  the  instruments  for  working  out 
the  preconceived  theorem.  They  produce  their  effect,  tuch 
as  it  is  not  by  their  fidelity  to  nature,  but  by  the  ingenious 
malice  with  which  its  features  are  distorted. 

From  the  time  of  Marivanx  downwards,  the  tendency  of 
the  French  novel  had  been  to  narrow  the  province  of  inci- 
dent, and  to  extend  proportionally  that  of  sentiment.  With 
llnusscau  (1712-1778)  this  tendency  reaches  its  height,  j 
The  description  of  feelings,  and  particularly  of  tuch  as, 
though  often  experienced,  arc  seldom  expressed  in  words, 
was  hi*  peculiar  field.    Invention,  either  of  character  or 
incident,  he  hat  none.    To  paint  one  strong  pas&ion,  to 
invest  vice  with  an  air  of  insane  but  reasoning  morality, — 
"  to  make  rnsdne*  beautiful,  and  cast 
0>r  errinn  deed,  and  tnooghU  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  word,  like  sunUesm.,  d«.li.,g  .,  they  pss.;- 
this  is  the  main  aim  of  hi*  Julie,  and  the  only  one  in  which 


I  Sir  Waltar  8co*t  s  IM*4  ./I*,  i 
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Rousseau  ha*  been  at  all  successful.  Even  in  (his  respect, 
too,  the  declamatory  tone,  the  continued  delirium  of  feel- 
ing, the  totaJ  want  of  re|>o*e,  which  characterize  the  work, 
combined  with  the  pedantry  of  it-  dissertations,  become 
painful  and  op|iressive.  "  Ce  sont  de*  amans,"  said  Rous- 
seau himself,  speaking  of  his  characters,  "  et  non  pas  des 
academiciens."  NYver  *  a*  an  apotogy  more  misplaced.  The 
real  fault  of  Julie  and  St  Preux  is,  that  they  have  both  too 
much  of  the  academician  in  their  composition,  and  too  little 
of  the  lover,  so  far  as  the  expression  of  natural  passion  in 
simple  words  is  concerned.  We  have  never  been  able,  in 
reading  the  romance,  to  persuade  ourselves  that  its  real 
eloquence  was  not  as  dubious  as  its  morality.  It  is  not  easy, 
indeed,  in  perusing  Rousseau's  apostrophes  to  purity  and 
virtue,  to  avoid  thinking  of  the  strange  commentary  which 
his  practice  furnished  to  his  theory.  It  wag  said  of  Sterne 
with  severity,  but  perhaps  with  some  justice,  that  he  could 
bestow  u|>on  a  dead  ass  the  pity  w  hich  he  denied  to  a  living 
mother.  And  the  man  of  nature  and  of  truth,  who  expends 
his  trembling  sensibilities  on  paper,  xuffcrs  a  fellow* servant 
to  be  punished  for  the  theft  he  had  himself  committed,  and 
provides  for  hi*  natural  children  in  the  foundling  hospital. 

The  total  corruption  of  an  exhausted  society,  tottering 
to  its  fall,  with  the  external  varnUh  of  gaiety  and  wit  by 
which  it  tried  to  gild  its  decay,  are  aptly  represented  in  the 
licentious  romance*  of  Linnet  and  La  Clo*  ;  its  still  more 
vulgar  profligacy  in  the  coarse  and  incoherent,  but  occa- 
sionally striking  and  original  novels  of  Restif  de  la  Bretonne 
(1734-.1806.)    The  works  of  the  two  former  writers  are 

productions  of  the  eccentric  printer,  who  was  accustomed 
often  to  set  up  his  strange  composition*  in  type,  without 
a  manuscript,  as  the  ideas  occurred  to  him,  are  now  almost 
completely  forgotten.  Yet  Schiller  and  several  eminent 
German  critics  have  sgxiken  with  high  approbation  of  the 
vigour  and  talent  which  they  evince  in  some  parts,  however 
defective  or  revolting  in  others,  "  I  have  scarcely  imagined 
anything,"  says  Restif,  in  his  Drome  de  la  Vie  ,-  "  I  have 
simply  related  ;  my  life  has  been  so  full  of  events,  that  I 
have  made  four-and-twenty  volumes  out  of  it."  Any  one, 
indeed,  who  writes,  as  Laharpe  says  of  Hestif,  in  his  Corn- 
epondence  Hus*e,  under  the  persuasion  that  all  that  he  had 
teen  and  thought,  or  learnt,  deserved  to  be  printed,  and 
who  acted  faithfully  on  that  principle,  could  hardly  fail  to 
produce  compositions  with  very  nearly  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  novels  of  Restif;  that  i*  to  say,  with  the 
coarseness  of  feeling  which  was  natural  to  the  man,  with 
the  disjointed  air  which  a  set  of  unconnected  incidents 
from  hie  tnimt  present,  and  yet  with  that  degree  of  fresh- 
ness and  truthfulness  of  painting  which  sketches  from  lite 
almost  invariably  po**e*s,  however  humble  or  disagreeable 
may  be  the  dqartment  from  which  they  are  drawn.  His 


best  novel  i*  usually  considered  to  be  the  Pausan  Pervert*, 
,rcd  in  Vi 


1778. 

Two  writers  may  be  |>ointed  out,  however,  about  thi* 
period,  who  were  the  representatives,  if  not  of  a  better  taste, 
at  hast  of  better  feelings. 

Bernardin  de  St  Pierre  (1737-1814)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  connecting-link  between  the  eighteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  century:  a  graft  of  Fentlon  upon  Bousseau.  His 
pathos  no  doubt  often  merges  in  a  weakly  t-entlnientafami 
but  the  calm  idyllic  beauty  of  -V  /'••.•/  an  ••'  1  •■•  -unia  and 
the  Indian  Cottage  (1789  1792)  was  not  without  its  use 
in  restoring  to  French  literature  a  feeling  for  nature  and 
its  simple  enjoyments,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Provi- 
dence, a  belief  wliich  both  philosophy  and  fiction  had  for 
some  time  past  been  labouring  to  obliterate. 

The  delect*  of  St  Pierre,  with  very  little  of  his  redeem- 
ing excellences,  appear  in  the  Alula,  Hene,  and  A'aiehrz 
of  Chateaubriand.  He  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  departments  an 
original  thinker,  and  a  i 
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a  degree  of  vagueness  and  mysticism  mingles  even  with  ].; . 
the  best  of  his  works  ;  but  as  a  novelist,  hit  sickly  sentiment  ■-  M  - 
and  exaggeration  of  feeling  are  fatal  to  his  success. 

When  the  limbo  of  the  Revolution,  after  it*  billowy  heav- 
ing began  to  settle  again  into  something  like  a  calm,  under 
the  despotism  of  the  Consulate,  the  novel  took  the  direc- 
tion of  broad  and  extravagant  hnmour,  derived  from  the 
gaieties  and  vulgarities  of  middle  life,  and,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  liberally  sprinkled  with  indecency,  in 
the  voluminous  novels  of  Pigault  Le  Brim, — to  whom  it 
would  be  unfair  to  deny  considerable  |x>wer»  of  broad 
mirth,  and  a  fertility  in  imaginary  burlesque  situations 
which  remind  u*  of  Smollett.  Rut  the  questionable  cha- 
racter of  the  novel-writing  of  this  period  is  not  universal. 
In  the  tales  of  Madame  t  cat  in,  the  authoress  of  Elizabeth 
and  Mat/tilde,  a  pure  morality  and  feminine  tenderness  re- 
appear; and  though  those  of  Madame  de  Stael,  with  all 
their  eloquence,  occasionally  inculcate  more  doubtful  lessons, 
her  genuine  admiration  for  pure  and  elevated  feeling  pre- 
vents her  from  willingly  lending  her  talents  to  the  |ialliali<m 
of  vice.  The  novels  of  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  are  far 
more  German  in  their  cliaractcr  than  French. 

The  works  of  the  literary  veteran  Nodier  certainly  owe  Nodier. 
their  attractions  more  to  the  charm*  of  •  beautiful  style 
than  to  their  substance.  Throughout  his  whole  course  he 
has  been  but  an  imitator,  putting  on  successively  the  man- 
ner of  other  writers.  The  Wertker  of  Goethe  appears  to 
have  first  given  the  tone  to  his  novels,  and  the  |iassionate 
energy  and  wild  complaints  of  the  German  suicide  were 
reproduced  in  hit  tale  of  Thertte  Aulxrt.  To  the  influence 
of  Goethe  succeeded  that  of  Byron,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Cvrnair  and  Lara  were  infused  into  the  bandit  Jean 
Sbooar.  From  Byron  he  passed  to  Scott,  whom  he  has 
imitated  in  his  Tril/n/,  ou  le  lutin  cCArgail, — a  production, 
the  effect  of  which,  though  meant  to  be  serious  and  pathe- 
tic, is  unintentionally  of  the  most  comic  kind,  for  the 
"  tricksy  spirit"  of  Argyle  in  the  hiuuls  of  Nodier  become* 
one  of  the  most  absurd  of  supernatural  conceptions.  In  his 
Smarra,  again,  a  Thcssolian  story  in  the  manner  of  the 
sorceries  and  diableries  in  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apulcius,  he 
seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  German  night-piece* 
of  the  school  of  Hoffmann ;  and  he  certainly  succeeds 
almost  as  well  as  his  German  master  in  producing  a  strange 
ephialtic  effect  by  a  cloud  of  misty,  murky  phantoms,  w Inch 
past  before  us  as  if  in  a  feverish  and  uneasy  dream. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  some  degree  of 
external  decency  at  least  distinguished  the  productions  of' 
the  French  press,  though  still  the  license  which  its  novel- 
ists permuted  to  themselves  in  their  comic  works,  and  the 
extravagant  and  terrible  cast  of  their  more  tragic  stones,  in- 
dicotcd  at  once  a  looseness  of  morality  and  a  coarseness  of 
taste  which  might,  in  some  measure,  have  prepared  the 
world  for  that  strange  and  revolting  spectacle  which  the 
literature  of  fiction  has  presented  in  France  since  the  Re- 
volution of  1S30.  The  manner  of  Pigault  Le  Brun  was 
imitated  and  improved  upon  by  Paul  de  Kock ;  (or,  adopt- 
ing his  principle  of  drawing  chiefly  from  middle  life,  and 
his  love  for  the  representation  of  comic  mischances,  he  ha*, 
thrown  into  the  best  of  his  novels  scenes  of  simple  humour, 
of  tenderness,  and  even  of  powerful  passion,  to  which  the 
novelist  of  the  Revolution  had  made  no  pretensions.  To 
sneer  at  him  as  a  Parisian  cockney,  or  a*  the  romance- 
writer  of  the  Grisette*.  is  easy  ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  his  talcs,  homely  and  even  coarse  a*  they  may  be,  will 
not  he  read  when  the  atrocities  of  Sue  and  Masson,  and  the 
delicate  depravities  of  Balzac,  are  forgotten. 

In  the  higher  sphere  of  romance  we  have,  during  the  Wtor 
same  period,  the  curlier  productions  of  Victor  Hugo,  Hunt  Hugo. 
of  Iceland  and  Hug  Jargal.  Ham  of  Iceland,  wild  and 
extravagant  as  it  is,  is  evidently  not  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
A  stern,  favage,  northern  spirit  is  ' 
2  o 
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the  romance.    Spiagudry,  Onigix,  even  the  monster  from 
'  whom  the  tnle  derives  its  name,  strange  and  ghastly 
tions  as  thev  arc,  exercise  a  certain  fascination  ove 
mind ;  and  the  youthful  poet  lias  turned  to  great 
the  dreary  wilds,  gloomy  lakes,  stormy  seas,  ana  ruinet 
i  of  Scandinavia.    Bwj  Jargal  was  decidedly  in 


ROMANCE. 

labourers  indeed  have  been  many;  the  produce  most  alum-  Romance. 

harvest  is  at  best  equivocal.  ^_v_/ 
and  Tieck,  the  German  lite-  German 


dam ;  but  the  quality  of  the  harvest  is  at  best  equivocal. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Goethe  a  ' 


ferior  to  Han,  of  Iceland.    The  essential  improbability  in 
■of  aT 


rature  of  fiction  was  almost  entirely  imitative,  deriving  both  navels  sod 
its  form  and  spirit  from  other  nations.    Since  their  time,  if  romances, 
it  presents  a  greater  air  of  originality,  it  luis  generally 
assumed  a  character  so  fantastic,  so  unreal,  so  unlike  ail 


,  Negro  passionately  in  love  with  a  white 
yet  tempering  the  wildest  passion  with  the 
is  obvious ;  nor  i*  that  improbability  dis- 
guised by  the  art  with  which  Hugo  has  framed  his  story. 
There  was  more  of  genius,  we  think,  in  his  Dernier  Jour 
(fun  Condamni,  in  which  Hugo,  like  Sterne,  lias  taken  a 
single  captive,  shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  and  then 
"  looked  through  the  twilight  of  the  grated  door  to  take  his 
picture."  In  this  little  work  he  has  shown  how  a  profound 
interest  might  be  given  to  a  mere  register  of  sensations, 
and  a  dramatic  movement  imparted  to  a  monologue,  in 
which  the  scene  shifts  only  from  the  Bicetre  to  the  Con- 
cicrgerie,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Place  de  Grive. 
Hugo's  great  novel,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  appeared  in 
1831.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  a  work  which  has  been 
more  than  once  translated  into  English;  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  which,  the  mingled  genius  and  extravagance, 
the  poetical  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived,  and  the  want  of 
nature  in  the  characters  which  it  portrays,  resembling 
distorted  and  hideous  masque*  rather  than  men,  are  now 
very  generally  and  correctly  appreciated. 

the  popularity  of  the  romances  of  Scott  led,  about  the 
same  time,  to  a  multitude  of  imitations  by  Jacob  and  others, 
of  which  the  Cinq  Mars  of  Alfred  de  Vigny  appears  to  be 
generally  considered  the  must  successful. 

We  have  no  idea  of  entering  on  that  mass  of  revolting 
performances,  equally  offensive  to  good  morals  and  good 
taste,  with  which  the  French  press  has  teemed  since  1830; 
and  which  we  are  but  too  happy  to  consider,  with  the 
French  themselves,  as  a  literature  of  transition.  This 
school  of  blood  and  voluptuousness,  funereal  horrors  and 
drunken  orijies,  the  transitions  in  which  remind  one  of  the 
stage  arrangement  in  the  Rehearsal, — "  the  coffin  opens, 
and  a  banquet  is  discovered," — we  feel  assured  can  be  of 
no  long  duration  ;  and  already  we  believe  that  the  French 
public  begin  to  feel  that  they  have  had  enough  of  the 
endless  Balzac,  and  Jan  in,  and  Sue,  and  Soulie,  and  Masson, 
and  the  other  labourers  in  this  Montliiucon  of  fiction.  As 
fur  Madame  Dudevant  or  George  Sand,— the  Chevalier 
d'Eon  of  French  literature, — a  being  whose  sex  it  would 


assumed  a  character  so  fantastic, 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  idea 
of  a  novel,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend 
what  is  really  the  conception  of  the  word  entertained  in 
Germany. 

As  we  have  no  very  high  idea  of  the  German  prose 
fictions,  the  s|>ace  which  we  propose  to  devote  to  them 
will  be  extremely  limited;  for  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a  mere  indication  of  the  successive  phases  which  the 
German  romance  has  presented.  In  doing  so,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  go  back  beyond  the  latter  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  to  revive  the  names  of  works  and 
authors  which  even  the  Germans  themselves  have  for- 
gotten. The  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
been  occupied  with  numerous  imitations  of  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  of  Defoe,  or  of  the  family  pictures  of  Kiiluirdson, 
the  merits  of  which  are  not  of  a  nature  to  demand  notice 
in  the  present  sketch. 

In  the  Greek  romances  of  Wieland  (1763  Icl2),  such 
as  the  Agathon,  the  Aristippus,  Peregrinus  Proteus,  and 
Agathod/imon,  the  same  didactic  tendency  is  observable 
which  distinguishes  those  of  Voltaire,  but  without  their 
cynical  and  mocking  tone,  and  with  a  much  greater  power, 
if  not  of  actually  inventing  character,  at  least  of  working 
up  the  scanty  materials  furnUhed  by  history  into  a  con- 
sistent and  plausible  portrait  of  the  historical  personages 
of  antiquity  ;  as  in  his  Socrates,  and  still  more  perhajnt  in 
his  Aristippus.  The  main  fault  of  his  novels,  besides  this 
didactic  tone,  which  pervades  them  all,  is  the  frequent 
repetitions  which  they  contain  of  the  same  views  and  per- 
sonages. Agathon  in  one  manner,  and  the  Abderites  in 
the  other,  contain  the  germ  of  almost  all  Wicland's  other 
writings.  The  sceptical  Hippias,  tor  instance,  only  puts  off 
the  Athenian  stole  in  Agathon,  to  assume  the  mantle  of  the 


be  impossible  to  ascertain  from  her  works,  with  the  warm  of  Boccaccio.    This  diffuse: 

passions  and  headlong  eloquence  of  the  woman,  and  the  talcs,  where  his  philosophy  i 

audac  ious  speculation  of  the  man,— while  the  principles  and  for  this  reason  we  prefi 

which  she  labours  to  inculcate  are  of  the  most  odious  na-  —the  history  of  a  Quixotic 


ture,  and  the  cynical  hardihood  with 

from  which  any  woman  would  turn  aside,  is  "perhaps  the 
very  worst  proof  which  French  literature  at  present  pre- 
sents of  a  degraded  standard  of  delicacy  and  right  feeling 
among  the  female  sex.— we  cannot  deny  that  she  appears 
to  us  to  (kmscss  far  greater  talent,  even  genius,  though  mis- 
directed, than  any  of  the  other  ephemeral  novelists  to  which 
vie  have  alluded.  In  particular,  she  has  an  imagination 
singularly  alive  to  natural  beauty;  her  pictures  of  scenery 
are  frequently  captivating ;  and  one  evening  lamlscafie  of 
Venice,  in  her  Lettres  Venetiomes,  has  the  combined  charm 
of  deep  sensibility  and  truth.  By  far  the  most  pleading  of 
her  novels,  because  it  in  a  great  measure  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground her  peculiar  opinions,  is  Andri.  And  yet  even  the 
general  purity  and  right  feeling  of  tltc  tale  is  marred  and 
interrupted  by  some  passages  which  English  readers  at  Itast 
would  wish  to  blot. 

The  field  of  the  novel  or  romance  is  not  that  which  has 
in  Germany  with  the  most  success.  The 


Calendar ;  the  Dana?  of  that  novel  revives  again  in  Theo- 
clea  and  Devidassi;  the  youth  of  Athagon,  in  Delphi,  is 
the  prototype  of  that  of  Peregrinus  in  Parium  ;  and  many 
such  instance*  must  occur  to  any  one  familiar  with  Wie- 
land.   He  is  a  mannerist,  in  short,  as  to  his  matter,  and 
the  mannerism  extends  even  to  his  style,  which,  though 
flowing  and  facile,  has  not  a  little  of  the  solemn  loquacity 
'    iseness  is  less  fell  in  his  shorter 
is  not  so  obtrusively  displayed  ; 
prefer  his  Don  Sylvia' dt  Rosaiva, 
of  the  most  odious  na-    —the  history  of  a  Quixotic  believer  in  fairyism,  gradually 
i  which  she  paints  scenes    converted  to  common-sense  by  the  extravagant  demands 
which  are  made  upon  his  belief,  assisted  by  the  charms  of 
a  mortal  beauty, — and  his  little  romance  of  the  Salamander 
and  the  Statue,  to  his  more  elaborate  and  aspiring  com- 
positions. 

The  influence  of  the  novels  of  llichardson  and  of  Field- 
ing re-appears  about  this  time  in  a  liberal  effusion  of  family 
novels,  some  portraying  the  serious  and  sentimental,  others 
the  comic  aspect  of  domestic  life.  Among  the  sentimental 
novelists,  Augustus  La  Fontaine  (1738-1831)  may  be  con-  |ia  p0B> 
sidered  as  the  mo*t  successful,  and  undoubtedly  the  most , 
|wpular.  He  painted  life  as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  little 
German  towns,  villages,  and  chateaux  of  respectable  pro- 
prietors about  him,  or  as  he  hail  w  itntssed  it  during  his  cam- 
paigns as  army  chaplain,  without  ornament  or  alteration, 
without  any  pretension  to  imagination  ;  and  though  there 
is  at  times  something  vulgar  and  tawdry  in  his  sentimental- 
ism,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  quiet  simple  nature  in  such 
of  common  life  and  domestic  happiness  as  he  has  ex- 
it) his  family  of  Haller;  and  a  tone  of  frankness  and 
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Comic  ro- 


good  humour  which  carries  the  reader  pleasingly  along 
through  incident*  and  characters  that  in  themselves  are 
common-place  enough. 

The  comedy  of  family  life  (bund  numerous  representa- 
tives, of  whom  Wetzel,  M idler,  Schulz,  and  Ilippel,  at- 
tracted some  notice  in  their  day  and  generation.  Even  yel 
the  Siegfried  von  Lindenberg  of  Muller,  which  appeared 
about  1779,  and  of  which  many  editions  have  appeared, 
may  be  admitted  to  be  a 


I  lire  of  the 
fatal,  and 


A  union  of  the  sentimental  with  the  comic  in  these  do- 
mestic pictures  was  attempted  at  a  somewhat  later  date  in 
the  very  singular  novel*  of  ltichtcr  (1763-1823),  a  man 
of  high  powers,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  use,  and  which 
were  alloyed  in  no  common  degree  by  false  taste  and  an 
incurable  afft-ctation  of  singularity.  His  earliest  novel,  the 
Gronlandiichr  Prneeiae,  appeared  in  1784.  The  tricks  and 
clap-  traps  to  which  Sterne  occasionally  descends  we  find 
habitual  with  liichter.  The  very  titles  of  some  of  his  works, 
such  as  Selection!  from  the  Paper*  of  ike  Derit,  or  Heerea- 
tiont  under  the  Cranium  of  a  Giantess,  and  the  absurd  de- 
vices by  which  he  generally  introduces  his  narration,  as  in 
the  Hesperus,  where  a  series  of  letters  is  represented  a* 
mysteriously  conveyed  to  the  author  in  letter-bags  tied 
round  the  neck  of  a  shock-dog,  betray  a  mind  anxious 
to  asuinb.li  by  fantastic  conceits,  and  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  simplicity.  The  constant  recurrence  of  these  in- 
stance* of  literary  quackery,  the  want  of  connection  which 
hi*  chaotic  narrations  exhibit,  combined  with  the  visionary 
I  of  hi*  view*,  justifying  hi*  own  remark,  that  the  ero- 
i  of  the  Germans  was  peculiarly  that  of  the  air,  lias  been 
:hink  justly,  to  all  attempt*  I 
■  in  this  country.  Hi*  pathos  we  think  in 
style  of  false  and  often  meaningless  effu*ions  of 
tality ;  but  as  a  quiet  humourist,  blending  good  feeling  with 
hi*  satire,  he  is  sometime*  not  uruiuceessful. 
Feudal  ro-  A  strong  contrast  to  these  pictures  of  ordinary  life,  whe- 
maaee*.  ther  serious  or  comic,  was  presented  by  the  mas*  of  romance* 
connected  with  the  feudal  periods  in  Germany,  which  ap- 
peared from  about  17H0  to  1800,  and  formed  the  counter- 
part of  the  Hittcr-stuckcn  or  chivalrous  dramas  with  which 
the  stage  had  been  inundated  since  the  example  had  been 
set  by  Goethe's  Goetz  of  Herlirhingen  and  Baho's  Otho 
of  Wittletbaeh.  Cramer,  Spies*,  Schlenkert,  and  Veil  Weber, 
( Leon  hard  Wachtcr),  were  the  favourite  writers  of  this  tur- 
bulent school  of  fiction,  which  in  all  probability  look  it*  rise 
from  the  popularity  of  the  romance*  of  Mrs  Kadcliffe. 
Their  materiAU  were  the  blood-stained  period  of  Faustrccht 
and  Vehm-Gerichtc,  feudal  tyrants,  suffering  damsels, 
•  devoted  knights,  with  abundance  of  single  combats  and 
splintering  of  lances,  raising  of  trap-doors,  escape*  by  slid- 
ing funnels,  imprisonment*  in  bottomless  dungeons,  mur- 
ders, witchcraft,  and  apparitions;  in  short, all  that  apparatus 
of  the  terrible,  which,  even  in  such  hands,  has  a  certain 
fascination  for  the  boy,  but  awakens  only  a  feeling  of  the 
ridiculous  in  the  man. 


ling 

,  hut  fortunately  cultivated  by  writers  of 
a  very  different  order  of  talent,  was  the  Midirchen,  or  legend- 
ary tale.  Three  different  node*  may  be  pointed  out  in 
which  this  class  of  subjects  lias  been  treated. 

The  first  is  exemplified  in  the  Volhsrwtrchen,  or  popular 
tale*  of  Mn situs,  in  which  the  groundwork  of  marvellous 
tradition  which  the  writer  has  selected  is  treated,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  belief,  but  of  a  laughing  scepticism,  and  where  the 
writer  relies  for  effect,  not  so  much  upon  the  interest  of  his 
materials,  a*  upon  the  wit,  the  satirical  allusions  and  the 
ijuaiut  description  or  broad  drollery  w  hich  he  is  able  to  in- 
fuse into  the  original  legend.    Whatever  in  such  traditions 


bordered  upon  awe  or  terror,  Musmi  rejected ;  he  viewed  Koaiaae*. 
even  these  creations  of  the  fancy  in  a  prosaic  light,  and  »  ,  • 
selected  only  *uch  features  a*  could  be  wrought  into  his  in- 
genious mosaic  of  fanciful  marvel,  picturesque  description, 
and  sly  and  somewhat  irreligious  pleasantry,  in  the  style  of 
Voltaire.  What  he  attempted,  however,  he  accomplished 
with  success.  Some  of  his  ttles,  such  as  Stumme  Lithe 
(Dumb  l«ovc).  and  Melecksala,  might  be  cited  as  model* 
of  the  art  of  combining  the  childish  inter© 


teres t  of  a  nursery 
irony  or  philosophy  which  affords 
an  apology  for  the  perusal  of  po- 


tale  with  that 

even  to  (_ 
pular  tales. 

In  this  semi-derisive  style  of  treating  the  traditionary  le- 
gends of  hi*  country,  Mussrus  remains  the  solitary  writer  of 
ulent.  This  natural  tendency  of  the  German  mind  towards 
earnestness  and  belief,  even  in  the  case  of  the  marvellous, 
led  to  a  very  decided  preference  of  the  serious  manner  in 
the  treatment  of  such  themes.  And  undoubtedly  at  the 
head  of  this  second  mode  of  treating  the  legend  stand  Lud- 
wick  Tieck  (born  1773).  Questionable  as  we  think  hit  Tisck. 
claims  are  to  the  highest  distinction,  either  as  a  poet  or  a 
novelist,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  his  success  in  the 
management  of  traditional  marvels  in  a  poetical  spirit  is  un- 
deniable. He  seems  without  an  effort  to  throw  himself  back 
into  the  spirit  of  primitive  and  superstitious  periods,  when 
the  agency  of  an  invisible  world  formed  an  article  of  belief, 
and  exercised  the  strongest  influence  over  the  conduct  of 
life  ;  a  time  oi  supposed  prodigies,  and  omens,  and  secret 
charms,  whose  agency  pervaded  and  controlled  the  course 
of  nature.  In  reading  the  best  of  these  legends  of  Tieck, 
such  as  The  Fair  Eckbert,  The  Lore  Charm,  or  Peter  of 
Abano,  we  feel  that  he  ha*  the  power  of  currying  us  back 
in  advanced  age  into  the  very  realm  of  Fairyland,  and  sub- 
jecting u*  anew  to  the  influences  of  childhood.  "  These 
legends  have  a  freshness  about  them  like  that  of  the  earliest 
morning,  a  *weet»e*s  as  of  wild  flowers,  and  a  calm  beauty, 
caught  as  it  were  from  a  radiant  sunset  or  a  rising  mom. 
The  reader  of  the  Ktmenberg  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  presiding  spirit*  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ; 
now  he  feels  as  if  he  were  embosomed  in  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion, bathed  in  fertilizing  dew,  ami  fanned  by  balmy  zephyrs, 
and  now  as  if  he  were  transported  to  cavern  depths  or  dark- 
est mines,  where  mountain  spirit*  exercise  an  unholy  influ- 
ence. All  the  other  legends,  The  Fair  Eekliert,  The 
Fairies,  and  The  Trusty  Fekhart,  have  the  same  beauty 
and  significance  ;  but  it  is  impossible  by  mere  description 
to  give  any  idea  of  their  peculiar  nature.  They  must  be 
studied  and  felt  to  be  at  all  understood."1 

We  are  here  speaking  of  Tieck  merely  as  the  writer  who 
has  treated  the  traditional  tale  in  the  most  poetical  spirit. 
Within  the  domain  of  the  novel,  taking  the  term  even  in 
a  very  extensive  sense,  our  estimate  of  his  powers  will  be 


The  mode  of  treating  the  legendary  lore  of  Germany,  of 
which  the  tale*  of  Tieck  had  furnished  the  first  example, 
M  the  m  st  agreeable  to  the  national  character, 
numerous,  or,  it  might  rather  be  said,  numberle 
I  or  the  last  thirty  years  the  example  of  Tieck  has 
implicitly  followed,  and  all  the  legendary  novelists  of  Ger- 
many have  been  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike,  after  the 
pattf  rn  of  the  Phantajus.  Of  these,  the  writers  best  known 
to  English  readers,  through  translation,  are  the  Baron  de  la 
Motte  I  mi  que.  the  author  of  Undine,  the  Magic  King,  and 
Sintram;  Chamisso,  the  author  of  Peter  SchJemM;  and 
A  pel,  the  author  of  the  Frei/schiitz.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  better  specimens  of  I  he  German  tale  might  not  be 
si  ected  from  writers  with  a  Inch  tin  English  public  is  not 
familiar,— mime  of  Henrich  Steffens' short  legendary  stories 
in  particular, — such  as  the  Sleeping  Bride  (Die  Sciilafende 


by  Bluet  iUukios,  p.  126. 
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Braut),  and  'he  Nightly  Betrothal  in  the  Church  of  Riir- 
urig  (Die  Nachtliche  training  im  Kirclic  RSrwig),  which 
have  not  yet  found  a  translator,  appear  not  undeserving  of 
the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous.  In  the  wild 
of  Achim  von  Araim,  such  a*  the  CouiUess 
and  Isabella  of  Egypt,  traits  of  talent  sparkle  in 
the  midst  of  absurdity.  And  from  the  works  of  Clemens 
Brentano,  and  of  Zshokkc,  the  author  of  Abelino,  several  in- 
teresting legends  might  be  selected.  In  particular,  we  are 
surprised  that  the  simple  and  beautiful  legendary  talc  by  the 
former,  "The  History  of  the  Brave  Kosperl  and  the  Fair 
Annerl,"  is  yet  untranslated. 

The  third  form  in  which  the  Mahrchen  was  employed, 
but  at  tlie  same  time  perverted  from  its  proper  purpose, 
and  subjected  to  a  more  Mezentian  union  than  it  luid  sub- 
mitted to  even  under  the  satirical  despotism  of  Mustrus, 
was  in  the  fantastic  or  grotesquely  terrible  manner  intro- 
duced by  Hoffmann,  and  since  his  death  to  injudiciously  and 
unsuccessfully  imitated  both  in  Germany  and  in  France. 
Hoffmann's  manner  cannot  be  considered  as  entirely  origi- 
nal, since  an  approach  to  it  may  be  |K>inled  out  in  the 
Diable  Amoureia  of  Cnzottc.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
his  productions,  such  as  the  Sandman,  the  Maynrtizer,  the 
DevW t  Elixir,  and  others  of  that  class,  deriving  their  whole 
interest  and  effect  from  their  connediun  with  the  peculiar 
nature  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  so  inca- 
pable of  being  imitated  with  the  least  success  by  any  one  not 
the  same  anomalous  mental  conformation  and 
with  the  Prussian  judge,  should  have 
decided  though  temporary  influence 
the  literature,  not  merely  of  Germany,  but  of  Europe ; 
and  it  proves  that,  notwithstanding  the  extravagances  there 
does  reside  in  them  some  charm, — something  which  appeals 
successfully,  not,  indeed,  to  the  mind  in  its  calmer  mood, 
but  to  the  imagination  when  in  a  state  of  temporary  excite- 
ment. Only  in  such  a  mind  as  Hoffmann's,  moulded  into 
its  existing  shape  by  an  ill-omened  onion  of  influences, 
mental  and  bodily,  habitually  haunted  with  gorgons  and 
presentiments,  seeing  traces,  as  it  were,  of  the  devil's  hoof 
in  the  commonest  paths  of  life,  and  starting  and  trembling 
at  the  chimeras  with  which  his  imagination  peopled  soli- 
tudes—could tlie  phantoms  bred  in  his  eccentric  brain,  and 
nurtured  amidst  the  fumes  of  a  Berlin  tavern,  have  ever 
assumed  that  appearance  of  reality  and  belief  which  could 
render  their  introduction  into  a  work  of  fiction  at  all  practi- 
cable. Only  by  a  mind  accustomed,  from  a  iwinful  experi- 
ence, to  brood  over  and  disi ect  the  origin  and  connection  of 
these  strange  phenomena,  half  mental  half  physical,  which 
makes  "life  a  dream,"  but  with  a  nightmare  accompani- 
ment, could  the  possible  connection  of  this  phantasmagoria 
with  real  existence,  in  morbid  minds,  be  rendered  so  far  in- 
telligible as  to  redeem  them  from  the  charge  of  the  merest 
puerility.  Hoffmann's  tales,  though  they  constantly  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  have  had  their  source  in  the  inspiration 
of  opium,  seem  really  to  be  the  only  compositions  in  this 
style  of  grotesque  horror  which  can  be  said  to  possess  the 
redeeming  quality  of  genius.  They  remind  us  of  the  images 
of  our  dreams,  calling  up  before  us,  as  in  sleep,  long  per- 
spectives of  gloomy  vostness,  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
light  of  the  strangest  ignis  fatui,  along  which  are  seen, 
Hitting  in  antic  movements,  bands  of  the  most  fantastic 
creatures,  such  as  those  which,  in  the  pictures  of  Teniers, 
disturb  the  solitude  of  St  Anthony,  or  which  give  a  strange 
blending  of  the  humorous  and  the  horrible  to  the  distempered 
sketches  of  C'allot.  Yet,  a*  a  proof  that  the  talent  of  Hoff- 
mann was  by  no  means  confined  merely  to  the  fantastic  and 
the  supernatural,  »e  may  notice  his  truthful  and  vigorous 
picture  of  the  German  burgher  life  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
his  Matter  Martin  and  hit  Apfrrcnticts,  and  his  Mademoi- 
selle dr  Scudery,  a  tale  of  vivid  and  fascinating  interest, 


and  most  direct  manner  towards  its  object,  and  exciting  the  Romsoe*. 
feeling  of  curiosity  and  suspense  even  to  the  last.  ^— ' 

Some  notoriety  of  an  evil  kind  was  obtained  by  a  class  minsc. 
of  novels  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  invest  sensu- 
ality with  the  gTaces  of  art,  or  to  merge  art  in  sensuality. 
Such  were  the  Ardinghelta  of  Heirue  (1749-1803).  in 
which  (minting  was  made  the  apology  for  the  introduction 
of  voluptuous  pictures,  and  his  Hiidegard  von  Hohenthal, 
in  which  music  was  made  to  minister  to  a  similar  pur- 
pose.— no  unfit  sequel  to  a  literary  life  which  commenced 
with  a  t n»i .slat ion  ol'Petronius.  In  truth,  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  German  novels,  the  tendency  to  an  undue  license  of 
this  kind  is  observable.  In  those  of  Goethe,  though  veiled 
by  an  appearance  of  decency,  it  is  sufficiently  perceptible ; 
nor  does  Ticck  appear  free  trum  the  common  taint.  Many 
passages  in  Willietm  Meitteruc  highly  objectionable;  and 
such  a  novel  as  the  Weihlveruvtnuschal ten  wc  regard  as  un- 
translatable into  English. 

Of  Goethe's  novel*  we  have  already  expressed  our  opi-  Ooeibi. 
nion  in  our  biographical  article  on  Goethe  himself.  If  the 
merits  of  a  novel  consisted,  not  in  exhibiting  on  epitome  of 
human  life,  more  or  less  poetically  conceived,  according  to 
the  prosaic  or  imaginative  turn  of  the  writer's  mind,  but  in 
speculating  ingeniously  on  painting,  agriculture,  landscape, 
gardening,  the  rules  of  good  composition,  or  the  state  of  the 
theatre,  connecting  these  speculations  by  a  thread  of  mys- 
tical narrative,  and  introducing  us  toa  set  of  being*  without 
the  least  trace  of  reality  about  them,  who  all  appear  to  be 
playing  some  theatrical  part  in  a  dreamy  representation  of 
life,  which  seems  to  have  no  intelligible  object, — Goethe 
may  be  a  great  novelist.  With  an  English  public,  demand- 
ing some  firm  basis  of  reality,  instead  of  that  unsubstantial 
cloud-land  which  envetn[ie*  us  in  the  Willietm  Mrittrr't 
Lehrjahre  and  Wanderjahre,  and  accustomed  to  insist  on 
a  plain  meaning  as  a  preliminary  to  poetical  embellishment, 
he  never  can  be  n  favourite.    A  novel  which  docs  not  ex- 


purpose  without  a  commentary  seems  to  violate 
the  essential  laws  of  such  compositions ;  but  a  novel,  in  re- 
gard to  the  object  of  w  hich  no  two  commentators  agree  is 
an  anomaly  in  literature.  Most  of  the  German  critics,  in- 
deed, though  professing  a  great  admiration  of  the>e  singu- 
lar performances  of  Goethe,  are  careful  to  confine  their  ob- 
servations in  regard  to  the  meaning  or  object  of  the  novels 
to  the  merest  generalities.  They  describe  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  to  use  the  congenial  language  of  an  English  admirer, 
as  a  picture  of  "  warm,  hearty,  sunny,  human  endeavour, 
a  free  recognition  of  life  in  its  depth,  variety,  and  majesty, 
but  at  yet  no  divinity  recognised  there."  The  latter  |x>r- 
tion  of  the  sentence  is  intelligible,  and  is  unfortunately  tme, 
but  tlie  rest  reminds  us  of  Mr  bangle's  remark,  that  the 
interpreter  appears  tlie  harder  to  be  understood  of  the  two. 

These  observation*  apply,  with  slight  modification,  to  thcTiwk. 
novels  of  Ticck,  when  he  abandons  the  province  of  the 
traditional  tale,  and  attempt*  subject*  connected  with  real 
life;  the  characters,  tlie  incidents,  the  whole  cast  of  the  tale, 
appear  so  extravagant,  that,  but  for  the  grave  and  lauda- 
tory criticism  with  which  these  effusions  seem  invariably  to 
be  received  by  his  countrymen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve the  author  serious.  His  first  romance,  William  Eorel, 
was  a  gloomy  and  revolting  extravagance,  and  hi*  later 
caprices, such  as  Das  Alte  Buch  (The  Old  Book),  the  I'o- 
gelscheuche  (Scarecrow),  Eiyentinn  and  iMunt  (Self-will 
and  Humour),  Wunderliehheiten  (Marvels),  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  Even  the  merits  of  hi*  Dirh- 
terleben  (A  Poet's  Life),  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Any  tale  in  which  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  figure  a*  ac- 
tors lias  a  certain  interest  for  a  liriton ;  but  beyond  some 
eloquent  disputations  on  the  drama,  and  the  formation  of  a 
poet's  mind,  in  which  Shakespeare  and  his  companions  are 
made  to  utter  modern  German  theories,  the  roost  opposite  to 


founded  on  a  historical  groundwork,  moving  in  the  simplest  English  notions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  cannot  perceive 
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he  talent  displayed  bv  Schiller  in  his  Vtrbrechcr  aus 
r,  and  his  fine  fragment  of  the  Armenian,  or  the  Ghost 
;  excites  regret  tliat  be  did  not  give  us  less  of  philoso- 


Komuic*.  wherein  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  much-lauded  perfor- 
*  M  v  '  mancc  lie*.  Tieck  ha*  said  absurdly  and  presumptuously 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  "  it  is  surprising  how  little  he 
wants  to  be  a  poet,  hut  how  much  thai  little  outweigh*  all 
that  he  is."  Let  any  one  who  has  rend  Ticck's  Aufruhr  in 
den  Cevinnen,  in  which  he  ha*  come  in  competition  with  the 
Scotch  novelist  on  an  historical  subject,  judge  whether  he 
has  himself  made  a  nearer  approximation  to  that  i 
fchillcr.  The 

Ehrt,  l 

Seer,  excites  regret  that  he  did  not  give  I 
phy,  and  more  of  fiction.  The  latter  i»  an  unfinished  tale 
of  mystery,  of  deep  interest,  the  idea  of  which,  it  is  sup- 
suggested  by  the  juggleries  of  Cagliostro,  and 
i  Schiller,  though  he  never  witnessed  the  scenery 
which  he  describes,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  silence  and  se- 
crecy which  seems  to  pervade  Venice,  with  the  same  suc- 
cess ax,  in  his  William  Tell,  he  has  transported  us  into  the 
mountain  recesses  of  the  Obcrland.  And  Lord  Byron  has 
recorded  the  strong  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
recollection  of  the  incomprehensible  Armenian,  one  of  those 
conceptions  which  he  was  accustomed  by  anticipation  to 
associate  with  the  image  of  the  city  of  the  sen. 

Several  female  novelists,  too,  have  respectably  supported 
the  pretensions  of  their  sex  ;  such  as  Fanny  Tarnow,  the 
Baroness  de  laMotte  Fouque,  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  Hen- 
rietta Ilankc,  and  Caroline  Pichter,  the  able  authoress  uf 
Agalhoclet.  Many  of  their  productions  exhibit  talent, 
grace,  and  facility  of  style  ;  but  wc  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
name  any  for  which  the  praise  of  genius  could  justly  be 
claimed. 

The  class  of  romances  called  Kriminal  ( 
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lish  readers  an  object  of  interest,  from  the  contrast  it  exhl-  Knoun. 
bits  to  the  usual  style  of  the  German  novel ;  for  it  is  told  ^  ■  „  ■  ' 
with  a  directness,  a  simplicity,  a  dramatic  liveliness,  and  an 
absence  of  unnecessary  reflection,  which  are  qualities  of 
rare  occurrence  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Of  late  years  the  German,  following  the  example  of  the 
English  novelists,  have  somewhat  enlarged  their  sphere ; 
and  have  addressed  themselves  seriously  to  the  portraiture 
of  contemporaneous  society,  in  its  true  living  features,  as 
contrasted  with  such  vaguely  sentimental,  and  decidedly 
erotic  productions  as  the  HVrrter  and  Wahlverwandsehaf- 
ten  of  Goethe.  Several  novels  of  this  class  have  readied  us, 
all  of  which  exhibit  more  truthfulness  and  fidelity  to  nature 
than  we  find  in  the  older  writers ;  but,  as  a  counterbalance, 
there  is  decidedly  less  imagination,  and  the  characters, 
when  original,  and  not  borrowed  from  English  authors,  arc 
commonplace  and  dull.  The  best  of  these  novels  is  the 
Solten  und  Halten  (Debit  and  Credit)  of  Freytag,  which  is  1 
spirited,  and  conveys  a  faithful  picture  of  life  in  Silesia, 
both  in  the  noble  and  the  mercantile  circles.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  many  pages  of  that  novel  without  perceiving 
the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  perusal  of  the  works 
of  Dickens  lias  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  author.  It- 
sig  the  Jew,  and  the  old  beer-drinking  |x>rtcr,  arc  properties 
of  Mr  Dickens'  which  Freytag  has  unceremoniously  appro- 
priated. He  has  hit  off  the  minute,  quaint,  and  sometimes 
grotesque  descriptive  manner  of  the  English  novelist  to  the 
life ;  and  in  his  more  tragic  situations  the  resemblance  is 
so  close  as  almost  to  have  the  effect  of  a  parody.  We  may 
also  notice  a  very  pleasing  tale  of  historical  as  well  as  do- 
mestic interest,  entitled  Frederick  the  Great  and  kit  Mer- 
chant, a  good  translation  of  which  has  rtcentlv  b 
by  Lady  Maxwell  Wallace.    The  name  of  the 


ing  on  stories  of  secret  guilt  discovered  by  circumstantial  by  Lmly  Maxwell  Wallace.  The  name  of  the  author  is 
evidence,  has  been  a  numerous  one  in  Germany.  At  the  not  given ;  but  if  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  an  aspiring 
head  of  this  class  of  novelists  stand*  Kruse,  who  certainly  novelist,  we  feel  confident  that  it  is  only  the  precursor  of 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  a  power  which  at  the  present  greater  works  and  that  Germany  may  yet  (for  she  has  not 
day  appears  to  be  rather  a  rare  one,  that  of  constructing  an  done  so  hitherto),  produce  a  novelist  worthy  of  a  Euro- 
ingenious  and  complicated  plot,  keeping  the  curiosity  con-  peon  reputation. 


in  a  high  degree  a  power  which  at  the  present 
i  to  be  rather  a  rare  one,  that  of  constructing  on 
i  and  complicated  plot,  keeping  the  curiosity  con 
stantly  on  the  stretch,  and  defying  conjecture  as  to  the  re- 
sult, till  the  author  himself  chooses  to  furnish  the  solution. 
The  Ring,  Oath  and  Conscience,  Diodatii  Birth,  the 
Dance  of  Death,  and  the  Red  Dragon,  are  masterpieces  in 
this  style  of  invention,  which,  though  uf  a  sufficiently  pro- 
saic character,  yet  possesses  at  least  this  cardinal  merit, 
that  it  is  rarely  tedious. 

Historical  romances  have  always  been  numerous  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  after  the  appearance  of  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  they  became  still  more  so.  Some  of  the  chivalrous 
pictures  of  Tromlitz,  Van  dc  Velde,  and  Blumenhagen,  in 
this  style,  are  spirited,  but  in  general  the  historical  romance 
of  Germany  docs  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  M  Sunt  bona, 
sunt  quanlam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  jtlura."  Let  us  except 
the  very  remarkable  tale  of  Michael  Kohthaas,  by  the  un- 
fortunate dramatist  Kleist  (1776-1811).  In  all  of  Kleist's 
is  too  much  of  a  spectral 


peon  re 

We  must  not  exclude  from  this  sketch  a  notice  of  Hans  Aadtrwn 
Christian  Andersen,  the  Danish  novelist,  whose  beautiful  of  Dsn- 
tales  have  been  translated  into  German,  English,  Dutch,  m,rk- 
and  Russian.    Without  any  pretentions  to  art,  he  has  at- 
tained that  which  no  study  can  give,  a  perfectly  natural 
expression.    Without  resorting  to  the  mechanism  of  verse, 
he  touches  intuitively  and  in  succession  the  chords  of 
human  sympathy ;  and  more  almost  than  any  other  living 
author  possesses  the  magical  secret  of  endearing  himself, 
through  his  works,  to  the  reader,  without  exhibiting  any 
trace  of  egotism  or  personal  intrusion.  Nor  are  high  proofs 
of  talent  in  the  fictional  department  wanting  in  another 
region  of  Scandinavia.    The  Swedish  novels  of  Frederica  f^^rim 


tales  there  is  too  much  or  a  spectral  and  fatalistic  charac- 
ter; he  delighted  to  contemplate  nnd  to  delineate  life  as 
necessitated  by  a  mysterious  and  iron  destiny.  Kohlhaat 


w  not  entirely  free  from  a  tinge  of  the  supernatural, 
which  harmonizes  ill  with  the  deep,  humble,  human  inter- 
est of  the  tale  itst-lf ;  and  nowhere  doe*  the  idea  of  a  grim 
and  unrelenting  fate  ajijHar  in  more  saddening  colour.. 
There  is  truth,  therefore,  in  Goethe's  remark  as  to  this  ro- 
mance, that  "it  brings  prominently  into  view  a  dissonant 
principle  in  nature,  with  which  poetry  ought  not  to  meddle, 
with  which  it  cannot  reconcile  itself,  let  the  handling  of  the 
matter  be  never  so  exquisite.'*  And  yet  this  vigorous  and 
truthful  picture  from  the  Lutheran  times  must  be  to  Eng- 


us  might 

they  excited,  their  intrinsic  merit  alone  fully  I 
Her  novels  are  of  the  domestic 


Bremer  are  well  known  in  England  through  the  roediun 
the  translations  by  Mary  Howitt  (  and  though  curiosity  re- 
garding the  customs  of  a  land  comparatively  unknown  to 

i  of  the  interest  which 
warranted  the 
:  kind,  simple, 

and  true  to  nature,  without  much  pretension  in  the  way  of 
plot,  but  always  graphic  in  description,  distinct  in  delinea- 
tion of  character,  and  in  sentiment  irreproachable  and  re- 
fined. Less  known  perh.ips  to  English  readers,  but  yet 
deserving  of  notice,  arc  the  novels  of  Madame  Carlen,  also  Msdnms 
a  Swede,  whose  writings  display  a  strong  imaginative  ten-  c»rl.  n. 


dency ;  some  lines 
manner  « liich 
dramatic.'* 


ih.it  dubious  and  undefined 
to  designate  as  the  "  melo- 
(<1.  M— E.)    (w.  E.  A.) 
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SECT.  I. — SITE  OF  ROME. 

The  site  of  Rome  occupies  a  cluster  of  low  eminences 
threaded  by  the  winding  stream  of  the  Tiber.  The  Cam- 
'  [wurns.  the  modern  name  for  the  tract  of  land  which  en- 
compasses it,  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  Apennines, 
is  not  a  wholly  level  surface,  but  is  generally  varied  with 
gentle  undulations.  At  one  or  two  points  only,  such  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alba  and  of  Rome,  this  tamcness  of 
character  is  broken  bv  more  abrupt  and  prominent  irregu- 
larities. The  Alban' hills  soar  in  several  peaks  to  an  ex- 
treme altitude  of  3000  feet,  and  inclose  two  deep  basins 
filled  with  water;  but  the  hills  of  Rome  hardly  attain  150 
feet,  and  the  Tiber,  running  among  them,  serves  to  drain 
the  moisture  descending  from  their  flanks.  The  presence 
of  marine  deposits  in  the  gravel  which  composes  a  portion 
of  their  soil  shows  that  these  hills  have  been  raised  in  pri- 
mitive times  from  the  bed  of  an  ocean ;  while  the  configu- 
ration of  the  hills  themselves  bears  token  of  the  volcanic 
agency  by  which  this  revolution  was  effected.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  they  form  a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  rising 
for  the  most  part  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  Campagna 
beyond,  but  falling  more  suddenly  into  the  interior  crater ; 
while  at  either  extremity,  to  the  North  and  South,  they 
descend  abruptly  into  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  On  the  right 
they  extend  more  irregularly  along  the  river  bank,  rising 
at  one  point  to  a  somewhat  greater  elevation  ;  while  the 
ridge  of  the  Monte  Mario,  less  closely  connected  with  them, 
in  the  rear,  reaches  to  a  height  of  nearly  500  feet. 

In  the  hollow  formed  by  the  circuinvallation  of  the  left 
bank  stands  a  single  hillock  with  a  level  summit  and  steep 
side*,  well  defined,  and  of  figure  nearly  rectangular,  mea- 
suring about  500  yards  by  40O.  Removed  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mite  from  the'  bank  of  the  river,  and  almost  screened 
from  it  by  the  advancing  horns  of  the  circumjacent  ridge, 
screened  still  more  effectually  in  early  antiquity  by  the  thick 
jungle  which  choked  the  valleys  all  around  it,  this  hill— the 
Palatine,  as  it  came  in  after  ages  to  be  called — could  hardly 
be  detected  by  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  from  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  inclosurc.  Such  a  site  might  naturally  tempt 
the  wandering  brigands  of  Central  Italy  to  fix  on  it  their 
permanent  settlement*.  Though  traces  may  be  discovered 
in  the  later  manners  of  the  Italians  of  their  original  descent 
from  a  race  of  nomades,  yet  we  find  them  distinguished  at 
the  first  dawn  of  history  by  the  general  adoption  of  settled 
habitations.  The  idea  of  the  city,  and  of  municipal  insti- 
tutions, was  as  strongly  developed  in  Italy  as  in  Greece ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  either 
peninsula  were  equally  distinguished  from  the  Gaul,  the 
Briton,  and  the  German.  The  strongholds  of  these  people 
were  the  summits  of  bold  eminences,  such  as  rose  some- 
times in  clusters,  sometimes  with  insulated  projections,  from 
the  plains  or  the  scarped  ridge  of  a  mountain  spur ;  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  little  territory  around  them  resided 
generally  within  the  shelter  of  their  walls.  But  the  domain 
of  the  first  fortress  on  the  Palatine  was  limited  by  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  occupants  of  similar  retreats  on  al- 
most evtry  height  around  it.  The  Tarpeian  hill,  looking 
northward  up  the  stream  of  the  Tiber,  was  the  site,  accord- 
ing to  an  early  legend,  of  a  town  denominated  Sa 
the  Janiculan,  across  the  river,  bore  a  city  of  its  own  name ; 
the  Quirinal,  which  stood  next  in  order  to  the  Tarpeian, 
was  settled  by  a  tribe  of  Sabines,  the  people  of  the  district 
reaching  north-eastward  to  the  Apennines;  the  Utins, 
who  held,  with  a  confederacy  of  thirty  states,  the  great 


plain  of  the  Campagna  to  the  south-east,  had  a  place  of  Political 
meeting  on  the  Aventine ;  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  HUtofy. 
the  Tiber  belonged  to  the  still  more  jiowerful  nation  of  the  ^ 
Etruscans.  The  earliest  legends  of  Rome  indicate  the 
seizure  of  the  Palatine  by  an  offset  from  a  Latin  tribe,  and 
its  conversion  into  a  stronghold  for  the  unsettled  brigandage 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Out  this  confined  and  secluded 
eminence  afforded  a  retreat  indeed,  but  no  sustenance,  to 
its  primeval  occupants ;  and  from  the  first  the  Roman* 
compelled  by  the  sternest  necessity  to  fight  with 
J  neighbour  for  their  daily  living.  If  constant  warfare 
was  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  first  the  law  of  their 
existence,  not  less  were  they  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
seek  alliances  and  cultivate  peaceful  relations  on  the  other ; 
and  they  soon  learned  to  relax  the  rigid  exclutiveness  of 
manners  and  family  ties  which  characterized  the  politics  of 
the  Italian  races.  While  the  martial  temper  of  the  Human 
people  was  formed  in  the  school  of  perpetual  aggression  or 
defence,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances to  fraternize  liberally  with  their  allies  and  de- 
pendents, and  the  habit  of  admitting  fresh  infusions  of 
foreign  blood  continued  to  be  maintained  by  a  necessity 
ever  increasing  as  the  sphere  of  their  foreign  relations 
widened.  It  was  the  remark  of  their  own  statesmen,  as 
well  as  of  later  students  of  their  history,  that  the  illustrious 
career  of  Roman  conquest  was  maintained  by  the  scasonable- 
ness  with  which,  however  reluctantly,  the  franchise  of  the 
city,  with  all  its  privileges  and  burdens,  was  conceded  at 


NATION  OP  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE  1 

Cam,  baiiixes,  sjro  laiths. 

Extending  our  view  beyond  the  cluster  of  hills  over  Derivation 
liich  the  name  of  Rome  was  eventually  to  be  extended,  °f  H">  Ko- 
observe,  with  the  map  of  Italy  before  us,  tor f»* 
the  future  mistress  of  the  world  was  placed  with  ^  ^ 
to  the  powers  around  her.    Three  considerable  | 
nations,  the  names  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  i 
met  just  at  this  point.    The  Tiber,  descending  almost  due 
south  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  mak- 
ing with  that  sea  an  acute  angle  on  the  right,  an  obtuse  one 
on  the  left,  separated  the  country  of  the  Etruscans  from 
that  of  the  Sabines  and  of  the  Latins.    Again  the  Anio, 
running  west  from  the  central  ridge  of  the  peninsula,  and 
striking  perpendicularly  upon  tike  Tiber  three  miles  above 
the  spot  just  designated,  formed  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Sabines  and  the  Latins  themselves.  Rome, 
therefore,  was  placed  almost  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
three  rival  nationalities. 

The  institution  of  the  fortified  city  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
political  combination,  such  as  we  find  it  to  have  existed 
throughout  Central  Italy  in  these  early  times,  may  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  country  is  in  possession  of  a  foreign  race, 
which  has  subdued  the  original  inhabitants  and  holds  their 
lands  by  the  right  of  conquest.  Wherever  a  tribe  has 
settled  upon  soil  hitherto  unoccupied,  we  find  that  it  has 
spread  itself  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and  over  fertile 
plains,  clearing  the  forest  rood  by  rood,  and  planting  its 
scattered  habitations  securely  on  every  spot  to  which  chance 
or  convenience  has  conducted  it.  Thus  the  inhabitants, 
first  know  n  to  us,  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  may  seem  to  have 
been  the  aborigines  of  the  land.  They  found  perhaps  on 
110  prior  possessors  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
isclvcs,  and  they  had  no  need  to  defend  their 
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acquisition*  by  the  e»tahli*hment  of  fortified  post*  and 
:  armed  garrisons  in  the  centre  of  every  plot  of  ground  they 
occupied.  But  in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  both  tradition 
and  early  ethnological  traces  confirm  our  natural  inference 
from  thi'  mode  of  its  ancient  inhabitation,  and  assure  u* 
that  neither  Etruscans,  Sabines,  nor  Latins  were  aborigi- 
nal possessor*  of  the  peninsula,  but  were  themselves  in- 
truders upon  the  heritage  of  feebler  and  probably  more 
peaceful  race*.  The  early  connection  of  these  aborigines 
with  the  Greeks  appears  from  the  identity  of  many  of  their 
words,  such  especially  as  refer  to  agricultural  usages  and 
ideas.  The  formation  of  the  Latin  tongue  is  also  closely 
allied  to  the  Greek.  Thi*  apparent  identity  of  race  we 
signalise  by  giving  to  the  Italians  the  name  of  Pelasgians. 
But  it  is  in  these  fragments  of  their  language  only  that  we 


fied  and  inaccessible  citodels,  like  the 
their  castles,  in  the  midst  of  their  conquered  serfs ;  and  the 
institution  of  the  city,  remain*  to  attest  the  tact  of  con- 
quest, long  after  the  elementa  of  resistance  which  first  sug- 
gested it  have  been  trampled  into  the  dust.  Throughout 
the  territory  of  the  Etruscans  the  conquest  has  been  even 
more  complete.  Here  the  conquered  people  have  not  left 
i  a  feeble  trace  of  their  existence  in  the  language  of 
■  conqueror*. 

Resembling  one  another  in  this  main  feature  of  their 
politics,  the  Etruscans,  the  Sabines,  and  the  Latins  are 
distinguished  in  other  important  particular*.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  course  of  migration  which  led  the 
Etruscans  to  their  final  seats  in  Central  Italy,  their  early 
connection  with  the  East  seems  proved  from  the  character 
of  their  institutions.  Their  religion  was  a  mystery  and  a 
craft,  like  the  Egyptian  and  other  eastern  systems,  jea- 
lously guarded  and  professionally  communicated ;  though 
its  priests  were  no  longer  on  the  freer  soil  of  Italy  a  special 
caste  like  the  Druids,  the  Magi,  and  the  Brahmins,  but 
were  at  the  same  time  the  warrior*,  the  proprietors,  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  commonwealth.    Such  was  the 


he  main 


king,  priest,  se 


*lh 


in  spite  of  the  advance  of 
Cbl  ideas  among  the  people,  some  of  whose  cities  on  the 
Tyrrhene  coast  had  become  emporia  of  the  traffic  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  in  the  eighth  century  bx.  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans  had  already  sustained  a  blow ;  they  had 
lost  their  hold  of  the  countries  they  once  possessed  north 
of  the  Apennines ;  the  connection  with  their  advanced  pouts 
in  Latium  and  Campania  seems  to  have  been  dislocated; 
they  were  confined  to  a  confederacy  of  twelve  ci tie*  in 
Etruria  proper,  strictly  allied,  and  still  by  far  the  strongest 
ami  most  important  section  of  the  Italian  communities. 

The  Etruscan  religion  was  a  refined  theosophy.  It  pro- 
claimed the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  a  Providence 
or  Fate,  who  was  rather  the  soul  of  the  world  than  a  per- 
son exterior  to  it.  The  lesser  gods,  like  those  of  Egypt 
and  India,  were  emanations  from  this  being.  The  world 
itself  was  subject  to  periodical  mutations ;  men  and  things 
had  their  appointed  course* ;  there  was  a  future  state  of 
reward*  and  punishments.  The  Etruscans  conceived,  like 
other  heathens,  that  the  will  of  the  divinity  and  the  course 
of  future  event*  might  be  ascertained  by  the  observation 
of  omens.  Their  soothsayers  drew  auguries  from  the  flight 
of  bird*,  but  they  had  a  *|icial  gift  of  interpreting  the  signs 
of  victims*  entrails  and  of  meteoric  phenomena. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Sabines  and  Latins  on  the 
other  hand,  were  less  refined,  and  affected  I  e*s  mystery.  The 
indigenous  cult  of  Italy  had  regarded  the  daily  and  common 
wants  of  men :  the  husbandman  worshipped  the  genii  of  Un- 
wind* and  skies,  the  shepherd  those  who  protected  his  flocks 
from  the  wild  beast  or  the  murrain,  the  warrior  those  by 


whom  hi*  arrow*  were  wafted  to  the  mark  or  the  crafty 
stratagem  suggested.  It  was  also  domestic,  and  concerned 
the  preservation  of  property,  the  guardianship  of  family  ' 
rights  and  affections,  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  The  Sabine*  maintained  these  ideas  in  the 
greatest  purity  and  simplicity  ;  the  Latins  seem,  from  their 
position  on  the  coast,  to  have  had  an  earlier  connection  with 
the  Greeks,  some  of  whose  colonies  were  planted  on  their 
soil ;  and  they  partook  more  than  their  ruder  neighbours 
of  the  Greek  devotion  to  moral  abstractions,  such  as  wisdom, 
power,  and  beauty.  But  they  both  agreed  in  the  infinite 
multiplication  of  their  objects  of  worship.  Every  city  had 
its  guardian  divinity ;  every  wood  and  stream  its  Genius, 
its  Nymph,  or  Faun ;  every  family  offered  a  special  sen-ice 
to  the  patron  of  the  house,  tin-  deified  spirit  of  its  earliest 
The  maintenance  of  this  family  worship  was  a 
igation  descending  to  the  heir  of  the  estate,  and 
in  default  of  natural  heirs  the  practice  of  adoption  was  en- 
joined for  its  preservation,  the  cult  of  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  the  domestic  fetishes  of  the  house,  seem*  to  have 
been  common,  with  some  variety  of  usage,  to  Etruscans, 
Sabines,  and  Latins. 

The  religion  of  the  Sabines  and  Latins  was  simple  and 
impulsive;  that  of  the  Etruscans  philosophical  and  re- 
flective. The  one  bowed  with  submission  to  the  gods, 
the  other  inquired  into  their  nature  and  explored  their 
will.  But  whatever  difference  we  may  trace  between 
them,  we  find  them  amalgamated  together  in  the  cult  of 
the  Human  people,  who  were  placed,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
the  point  where  these  ideas  might  first  come  in  contact  and 
coalesce.  We  shall  find  die  threefold  origin  of  the  state 
marked  no  leas  strongly  in  its  political  institutions.  From 
Etruria  came  the  division  into  tribes,  curies,  and  centuries ; 
the  array  of  battle,  the  ornaments  of  the  magistracy,  the 
laticlave,  die  prartexta,  die  apex,  the  curule  chairs,  the 
lictors,  the  triumphs,  and  public  games,  the  whole  appara- 
tus of  die  calendar,  the  sacred  character  of  property,  the 
terminal  science,  and,  in  short,  the  political  religion  of  the 
state.  From  Latium  the  name*  of  pnetor  and  dictator,  the 
institution  of  the  fecials ;  the  habit*  of  husbandry  and  re- 
;  and,  finally,  the  I-atin  language  itself, 
derived  the  names  of  military  weapons, 
and  of  the  spear  or  ovirw,  which  gave  one  of  its  designa- 
tion* to  the  Roman  people.  The  Roman  title  of  Impcrator 
seem*  to  be  a  popular  application  of  the  Sabine  word  em- 
hratur.  The  patriciate  and  patronthip  belonged  more  or 
less  to  all  the  nations  which  surrounded  Rome,  and  so  did  the 
habit  of  dwelling  in  cities,  and  the  institution  of  municipal 
governments.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  the  division 
into  getitet,  clans,  or  septs,  and  the  remarkable  extent  of 
authority  accorded  to  die  father  and  the  husband.  This 
mixed  formation  of  Roman  society  is  mythically  repre- 
sented to  us  by  the  legends  w  hich  describe  the  first  and 
third  of  the  kings  as  Latins,  the  second  and  fourth  as 
Sabines,  the  fifth  and  two  following  as  Etruscans.  But 
there  is  probably  some  historic  truth  in  the  claims  of  the 
chief  families  to  descent  from  one  or  the  other  people  re- 
spectively. It  is  interesting  to  trace  die  Julii,  the  Tullii, 
the  Servilii,  the  Geganii,  the  Quincdi,  the  Curiatii,  die 
Clo?lii,  to  Alba ;  the  Furii  and  Ho*tilii  to  Medullia ;  the 
Coruncanii  to  Camcria;  the  Porcii  and  Manilii  to  Tusculum, 
—all  in  Latium.  The  Appii,  Postumii.Valerii,  Marcii,  Fabii, 
CUudii,  and  Calpurnii  were  Sabine*.  The  Cilnii  and  Licinii 
came  from  Arretium ;  the  C'oecina?  from  Volaterra ;  the  Vetdi 
from  Clutkua  ;  the  Pomponii,  Pupii,  and  Coponii  from  other 
places  in  Etruria.    (Duruy,  Hitt.  dts  Romaint,  i.  89.) 

SECT.  HI. — MMJEMIM  Of  THK  FIRST  FOUR  KINGS  AND  THE 
I'OLITICAL  IKallTCTIOXS  ASCIUBF.D  TO  THE*. 

The  early  history  of  Rome,  as  written  for  us  by  Livy 
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Political  and  Dionysius,  ha*  no  claim  to  be  considered  m  a  record 
nistory.  of  actual"  facts,  and  such  truth*  as  it  really  may  contain 
v— • cannot  be  sifted  with  any  certainty  from  the  mass  of  fiction 
land's  of  with  which  it  is  embedded  by  the  science  of  the  historian 
th«  drit  or  the  political  philosopher.  We  can  only  regard  it  as 
four  king*,  „„  attempt  to  account,  under  the  guise  of  history,  for  exist- 
""rt'^nl  ing  institutions  and  political  phenomena  at  Rome,  at  a  period 
f^. tl t u tlcin»  w'>«n  the  consciousness  of  the  people  was  amused  to  seek 
•scribed  to  the  origin  of  their  own  life  and  being.  The  primitive  legends 
of  the  flight  of  Saturn  to  Latium,  the  advent  of  Hercules, 
the  arrival  of  Evandcr,  the  settlement  of  .Eneas  at  Alba, 
are  attempts  to  explain  the  apparent  presence  of  an  Hel- 
lenic element  in  the  language  and  usages  of  Italy.  The 
story  of  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus  from  Mars  and 


birth  to 


Rhea  illustrates  the  warlike  spirit  and  victorious  career  of 
the  Roman  nation ;  the  suckling  of  the  twins  by  the  wolf, 
the  slaughter  of  the  wicked  uncle,  the  collection  of  a  horde 
of  outlaws,  the  opening  of  an  asylum  for  fugitives  and  rob- 
bers, the  quarrel  of  the  brothers,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women, — all  combine  to  represent  the  fierce  and  aggressive 
spirit  of  the  race  of  conquerors  whose  hand  was  to  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
The  contest  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  for  the  Tarpeian 
citadel,  and  the  final  pacification  and  alliance  between  them, 
soon  followed  by  the  accession  of  the  Sabine  Numa,  the 
founder  of  law  and  religion,  indicate  a  consciousness  of 
the  early  introduction  of  a  Sabine  element  into  the  Roman 
polity.  The  wars  of  Tullus  with  Alba  shadow  forth  the 
ancient  conquest  of  territory  eastward  of  the  city,  and  the 
first  extension  of  the  Roman  domain  beyond  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  establishment  of  a  Sabine  colony  on  the 
Quirinal,  a  Latin  on  the  Aventinc,  an  Etruscan  on  the 
Csdian,  all  finally  comprehended  in  a  single  inclosure, 
testify  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  by  the  fusion  of  the 
three  rival  nations  at  their  point  of  junction.  The  le- 
gends of  the  death  of  Remus  and  the  slaughter  of  Hora- 
tia  seem  to  aim  at  explaining  the  origin  of  actual  religious 
ceremonies,  and  if  we  knew  more  of  the  domestic  antiquities 
of  Rome,  we  might  trace  perhaps  the  ideas  which  gave 
many  other  stories,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
r  of  Tarpeia.  The  murder  of  Romulus  by  the 
Senate  typifies  a  protest  of  the  commons  against  the  violence 
of  the  aristocracy,  while  the  accompanying  legend  of  the 
victim's  exaltation  into  the  heavens  justifies  the  hero-wor- 
ship of  the  state  and  of  the  Gentes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reign  of  Numa  is  evidently  painted  by  the  taction  of 
the  nobles.  Numa  is  the  founder  of  the  rites  and  institu- 
tions of  Rome ;  and  these  are  the  charter  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy.  The  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third 
king,  is  another  instance  of  this  class  of  legends :  he  is 
struck  with  lightning  for  abusing  the  legitimate  worship 
of  the  gods,  of  which  the  nobles  are  the  guardians  and 
expounders.  Ancus,  however,  his  successor,  is  the  king 
after  the  people's  heart ;  his  reign  is  contrasted  with  tlmt 
of  Tullus,  as  that  of  Numa  with  his  predecessors,  as  an 
epoch  of  peace  instead  of  war ;  but  Ancus,  unlike  Numa, 
is  celebrated  for  the  favour  he  extended  to  the  lower  un- 
privileged classes,  for  his  courting  the  breeze  of  popular 
applause,  and  publishing  the  mysteries  of  the  aristocratic 
religion;  nevertheless  he  is  the  founder  of  the  prison 
under  the  Tarpeian  hill,  long  known  to  the  citizens  as 
the  terror  of  the  oppressed  and  degraded  as  well  as  of 
the  wrong-doer,  a  chief  instrument  in  maintaining  the 
hateful  ascendancy  of  the  oligarchs.  (Michelet,  Hitt.  de 
Horn.  I) 

The  classes  opposed  to  one  another  throughout  political 
history  are  the  nobles  and  the  commons.  The  aristocracy 
and  the  people  are  known  in  the  Roman  records  by  the 
special  name  of  patrician*  and  pitbeian*.  The  first  founders 
of  the  commonwealth,  whether  by  settlement  on  vacant 
soil,  or  by  conquest  of  a 


the  original  body  of  citizens,  with  equal  rights  of  dealing 
of  marriage,  of  suffrage,  among  themselves.  Such  were 
the  patricians  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of  this  dominant 
race,  whether  by  original  conquest,  or  by  later  acquisition, 
including  such  as  ranged  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will, 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Roman  city,  became 
known  by  the  general  name  of  plebeians  (the  plebs),  ami 
were  admitted  (o  no  share  in  die  government,  to  no  equal 
rights,  social,  political,  or  religious,  with  the  citizens.  They 
remained,  according  to  the  significant  expression  of  a  Ro- 
man patrician,  "  without  auspices,  without  families,  without 
ancestors."  They  wire  distinguished,  however,  from  the 
slaves  of  the  Roman  household,  having  their  jiersonal  free- 
dom, property,  and  liberty  to  exercise  handicraft  trades  for 
their  own  benefit.  They  were  subject  also  to  the  military 
conscription.  But  such  immunities  as  they  enjoyed  were 
sccureil  to  them,  not  by  law,  but  by  the  protection  of  the 
patricians,  to  whom  they  stood  individually  in  the  relation 
of  clients  to  patrons.  Thus  every  plebeian  was  originally 
the  client  of  a  patrician  ;  but  as  the  plebeians  gradually 
acquired  legitimate  civic  rights  of  their  own,  the  status  of 
the  client  was  transferred  to  the  ever-growing  class  of  sub- 
jects who  were  not  citizens  at  all. 

The  political  institutions  ascribed  to  Romulus  must  be 
regarded  as  affecting  the  patricians  only.  This  Roman 
[K-ople  was  formed,  we  are  told,  into  three  tribes, — the 
Jiamnet,  the  Titiet,  and  subsequently,  but  with  inferior 
rights,  the  Lucrret.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  first  of 
these  represents  the  original  Latin  people  of  the  Palatine, 
the  second  the  Sabines  of  the  Quirinal,  the  third  an  Etrus- 
can clement  in  the  population,  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  settled  on  the  Csrlian  hill.  Each  tribe  was  sub- 
divided into  ten  curia,  and  these  bodies  met  in  general 
assemblies,  or  comitia,  called  after  their  name  curiata,  in 
which  resided  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  deputed  by 
it  to  a  king.  The  Senate  was  a  body  chosen  from  the 
as  a  council  of  state,  consisting  first  of  100  members, 
afterwards  doubled  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Sa- 
;  but  the  Luceres  were  not  originally  admitted  to  a 
share  in  this  dignity.  Each  tribe  was  bound  to 
1000  men  on  foot,  and  100  to  serve  on  horseback  ; 
bodv  formed  the  legion.  The  horsemen,  original!' 
nated  Cetera,  became  in  course  of  time  a  distim 
in  the  state,  under  the  well-known  title  of 
Knights. 

As  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  whose  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  word  pufuf  -imglh.  was  the  author 
of  the  military  institutions  which  upheld  the  fabric  of  the 
state,  so  Numa  the  Sabine,  a  name  which  must  remind  us 
of  the  Greek  vi/u»  and  viftot,  law,  was  regarded  as  the 
framer  of  its  religious  rites,  the  foundation  of  law  and  order. 
He  appointed  as  the  guardians  of  the  national  religion  four 
pontiffs,  the  first  of  whom  was  specially  designated  the 
I'ontifcx  Maximus ;  he  assigned  two  Flamens  to  the  spe- 
cial service  of  the  tutelary  gods  of  Rome,  Gradivus  and 
Quirinus,  and  a  third  to  that  of  Jupiter.  He  instituted  the 
College  of  Augurs  and  of  the  Salii,  who  bore  on  their  heads 
the  sacred  shields  of  Mars  ;  and  established  the  priesthood 
of  the  sacred  Virgin,  who  tended  the  never-dying  flame  on 
the  altar  of  Vesta,  brought  from  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
at  Alba,  the  mother  city  of  Rome.  Numa  is  also  said  to 
have  built  the  temple  of  Janus,  the  double  God,  whose  faces 
looked  both  before  and  alter,  and  to  have  closed  its  portal* 
in  sign  of  peace.  He  ap|iointed  also  a  long  series  of 
ceremonial  observances  connected  w  ill)  the  seasons  of  the 
Roman  year,  and  first  completed  the  calendar  by  the  addi- 
tion to  it  of  the  two  months  of  January  and  February. 
The  year  of  Numa  coti»isted  of  twelve  lunar  months  and 
one  day  over,  making  355  days  in  all.  In  all  these  insti- 
tutions he  sought  and  enjoyed  the  counsel  of  the  Ci 
or  goddess  Egeria,  a  deity  of  the  Sabines,  and  the 
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Tha  three  The  first  four  reign*  represent  the  struggles  of  Rome 
r  kings.  «ith  the  Sabines  and  the  Latins,  and  she  is  described  as 
victorious  throughout  a  succession  of  wars.  The  next  pe- 
riod bears  a  different  character.  Rome  is  nnw  under  the 
sway  of  an  Etruscan  dynarty,  and  to  this  epoch  are  ascribed 
certain  works,  still  partly  existing,  which  attest  more  surely 
than  record  or  tradition  the  fact  of  an  Etruscan  domina- 
tion on  the  spot.  The  chiefs  under  whom  the  low  grounds 
of  the  city  were  drained  by  the  vast  Cloaca,  and  the  na- 
tional temple  erected  on  the  scarped  brow  of  the  Tarpcian 


en  Hills,  crowned  with  separate 
within  one  continuous  incloxire, 


were  assuredly  r.iruscans ;  ana  tney  must  nave  exer- 
cised their  authority  with  the  strong"  hand  of  conquerors 
and  despots.    The  legends,  however,  jay  nothing  of  an 


towards  a  foreign  dynasty,  and  especially  to  the  slave- 
sovereign  himself,  the  patron  of  the  upstart  com- 
monalty. For  the  policy  of  Serviu*  was  directed  to  raising 
the  subjects  of  the  state  to  a  political  equality  with  their 
rulers,  and  carrying  out  the  liberal  views  already  indicated 
by  his  predecessor.  His  plan,  however,  was  not,  we  are 
told,  to  raise  the  plebeian  families  to  patrician  rank,  and  in- 
troduce them  into  the  special  assembly  of  the  curies,  but  to 
create  a  new  general  assembly,  under  the  name  of  the  cen- 
turir*.  which  should  comprehend  both  classes  alike.  The 
Servian  constitution,  such  aa  later  ages  loved  to  picture  it, 
though  confessing  that  it  never  really  came  into  practical 
operation,  was  the  enrolment  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens,  patrician  and  plebeian,  in  one  great  military  array, 
according  to  their  census  or  means,  and  the  arms  which 
they  could  brhig  into  the  field.  Thus  enrolled  and  ac- 
coutred, they  were  to  assemble  in  the  Field  of  Mars, 
outside  the  city,  and  decide  cm  all  the  gravest  affairs  of 
state,  of  peace  and  war,  of  laws  and  ceremonies,  w  itb  the 
full  powers  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  curies  alone.  But 
Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  the  though  this  division  into  classes  existed  only  on  paper  in  the 
Elder,  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  Grecian  refugee  who 
removed  from  Tarquinii  in  Etruria  to  Rome,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  bis  wife,  the  prophetess  Tanaquil.  Appointed  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  A  nam,  he  succeeds,  on  the  king's  death,  in 
supplanting  them  on  the  throne.  Rome  receives  from  him 
her  first  architectural  embellishments — he  establishes  the 
circus  for  national  games — constructs  the  Cloaca,  and  com- 
mences the  Capitol.  The  expense  of  these  great  works  is 
supposed  to  be  defrayed,  not  by  the  forced  Labour  of  a  na- 
tion of  serfs,  but  by  plunder  seized  from  the  Latins  and 
Sabines.  Tarquin  celebrates  the  first  Roman  triumph  after 
the  Etruscan  fashion,  in  a  robe  of  gold  and  purple,  and 
his  chariot  is  drawn  by  four  white  horses.  Many  of  the 
ensigns  both  of  war  and  of  civil  office  arc  assigned  to 
this  epoch.  And  now  we  meet  with  the  admission  of  one 
hundred  plebeians  into  the  Senate,  and  the  formation  of 
three  new  centuries  of  knights.  The  opposition  of  the 
patricians  to  this  democratic  innovation  is  signalized  in  the 


legend  of 
of  the  sov 


of  Attus  Navius,  the  augur,  who  resists  the  policy  rerv,  the  favour  of  tlic  multitude  is  unable  either  to 
fthe  sovereign,  and  confirm*  his  resistance  with  the  sane-  or  to  avenge  him.  The  people  can  do  no  raon 
uon  of  a  miracle.  A  statue  of  Attus,  standing  for  many  consecrate  his  memory  in  undying  tradition,  and  mark  the 
centuries  in  the  Forum,  attested  the  stroke  of  the  augur's  day  of  his  assassination  by  a  religious  ceremony  repeated 
razor,  which  cut  the  stone  at  Tarquin's  bidding.  every  month.    The  street  in  which  the  abominable  Tullia 

These  attempts  at  relaxing  the  stern  exclusiveness  of  drove  her  car  over  her  father's  body  continued  ever  after  to 
the  Roman  polity  were  continued,  it  is  said,  and  effected  bear  the  name  of  "  The  Accur»ed." 
more  triumphantly  by  the  next  king.  Serving  Tullius,  de- 
scribed in  one  account  a<  originally  a  slave,  is  said  to  have 
married  a  daughter  of  Tarquin,  and  to  have  gained  the 
throne  by  the  contrivance  of  Tanaquil.  Another,  and  pro- 
bably the  Etruscan  legend,  representee!  him  as  a  soldier  of 
fortune  from  Etruria,  who  attached  himse-lf  to  Carles  Vi- 
benna,  the  founder  of  an  Etruscan  city  on  the  CaHiun  hill. 
His  original  name,  Mastarna,  was  changed  to  that  of  Ser- 
viiis,  by  which  alone  he  became  known  in  the  native  history 
of  Rome.  Servius  connected  the  Viminal.  the  Quirinal,  and 
the  Esquilinc,  the  three  Sabine  hill-,  with  the  Palatine,  the 
Tarpcian,  now  called  Capitoline,  the  Aventinc,  and  the 
Ctclian,  thus  completing  the  fated  number  of  seven.  The 
agjrr,  or  mound,  with  which  he  defende-d  this  city  to  the 
nonh,  may  be  traced  to  this  day;  and  some  vestiges  have 
been  discovered  of  the  massive  stnnc  walls  which  encom- 
passed it  in  other  quarters.  He  divided  the  city  thus  com- 
pleted into  four  regions,  the  Palatine,  Suburran,  Collinc, 
and  Esquiline. 

The  chief  external  event  of  this  reign,  according  to  our 
records,  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with  the  thirty 
cities  of  Latium,  confirmed  by  the  erection  of  a  common 
temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventinc.  The  lands  which  Ser- 
vius won  from  the  Vcians  and  Etruscans  he  divided  among  modern  critics,  that  the  term 
the  plebeians,  thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  |»tri-    revolted  or  fugitive  slave, 

VOL.  XIX. 


The  reign  of  the  second  Tarquin,  or  the  Proud,  is  an 
to  usurp  the  power  both  of  the  nobles  and  the 
commons,  and  establish  a  pure  despotism  on  the  ruins  of 
the  democratic  monarchy.  Wars  are  waged  with  the 
Latins  and  Etruscans,  but  the  lower  classes  arc  deprived  of 
their  arms,  and  employed  in  the  servile  occupation  of  erect- 
ing monuments  of  regal  magnificence,  while  the  tyrant 
recruits  his  armies  from  his  own  retainers  and  the  forces  of 
lorei^n  allies.  The  completion  of  the  fortress-temple  on 
the  Capitolinc  confirms  bis  authority  over  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  a  connection  by  marriage  with  the  dictator  of  die  Tus- 
culuns  secures  him  powerful  assistance  in  the  field-  He 
reigns  with  bloodshed  and  violence,  oppressing  the  poor  by 
his  exactions,  and  crushing  the  rich  by  slaughter  and  pro- 
scriptions. The  outrage  of  his  son  Sextus  on  the  chaste 
Lucrctia  at  la<t  precipitates  a  revolt;  and  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
supported  by  the  injured  husband  and  father,  proclaims  the 
fall  of  the 'foreign  dynasty,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic.  The  name  of  Brutus  was  given  in  the  Latin 
language  to  an  idiot  ;  and  hence  arose  a  legend  that  the 
hero  of  the  Regiluge,  or  flight  of  the  kings,  hod  simulated 
'"arquins, 
ijecturc 


madness  to  deceive  the  Tarquin*,  in  whose  house  he  had 
been  bred.    Another  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  by 
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histories  of  a  later  age,  the  division  of  the  people  into  its 
tribes,  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  was  an  actual  fact, 
whether  rightly  a-cribed  to  Servius  or  not.  The  tribe*  of 
Romulus  were  only  three,  and  were  confined  to  the  patri- 
cians ;  those  of  Servius  embraced  the  great  body  of  the 
plebeians.  The  former  referred  only  to  birth ;  tlie  latter 
defined  the  habitation  of  the  members  belonging  to  them. 
Of  the  Servian  tribes,  four  only  were  in  the  city,  the  rest 
were  assigned  to  country  localities  in  the  domain  of  the 
state.  The  names  of  most  of  these  tribes,  which  continued 
to  exist  with  various  additions  to  a  very  late  period,  have 
been  mostly  preserved  to  us ;  but  though  they  formed  the 
basis  of  another  assembly  of  the  people  which  played  a 
great  part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Rome,  so  little  inter- 
est or  importance  attaches  to  them  that,  even  their  number 
at  this  and  at  later  periods  is  involved  in  the  greatest  un- 
certainty. The  legend  of  Servius  brings  him  to  the  wonted 
end  of  a  democratic  reformer-    Assailed  by  his  own  1  " 
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But  the  legend  of  the  Tarquins  does  not  terminate  will) 
their  fall  from  power.  Banished  fnun  the  city,  they  lake  re- 
fuge with  their  allies  at  Tarquinii  and  Veii,  and  intrigue  fur 
the  recovery  of  tltcirthrone.  While  the  ciiixcns-wereorganiz- 
ing  their  commonwealth,  appointing  Brutus  nnd  Collatinti* 
their  first  consuls  (pratart  they  were  originally  called),  with 
powers  hardly  less  than  regal,  but  limited  to  •  (single  year, 
the  emissaries  of  Tarquin  engage  the  sons  of  Brutus  in  a  plot 
to  restore  him,  the  execution  of  whom,  when  discovered,  by 
their  own  father's  decree,  was  recorded  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  sternness  of  the  ancient  patriotism,  A  »econd  at- 
tempt with  an  army  of  V'cians  and  Tarquinians  was  not 
more  successful,  though  Brutus  himself  fell  in  the  combat 
which  gave  victory  to  the  Romans.  Tarquin  made  a  third 
effort,  with  the  aid  of  Porsenna,  chief  of  the  whole  Etruscan 
confederacy,  and  this  powerful  ally  penetrated  to  the  Tiber, 
and  would  have  followed  the  flying  Romans  into  the  city, 
but  for  the  courage  with  which  Cocles  defended  the  bridge 
till  it  could  be  broken  down  behind  him.  This  ancient 
peril  of  Rome  was  illustrated  by  the  popular  traditions  of 
Muriu*  and  Cloelia;  but  though  it  continued  to  be  confi- 
dently believed  that  the  invader  was  compelled  to  retreat 
discomfited,  later  inquirers  professed  to  nave  discovered 
documents  proving  tluit  the  city  had  in  fact  capitulated  to 
him,  that  the  Romans  had  been  subjected  to  Etruscan  au- 
thority, and  forbidden,  like  the  Israelites  under  the  sway 
of  tin  Philistines,  the  use  of  iron  even  in  their  domestic 
implements. 

To  continue  the  popular  story,  however :  we  next  read  of 
Tarquin  betaking  himself  to  his  allies  at  Tuscuhim,  of  a 
great  I.atm  confederation  for  his  restoration,  and  of  the 
battle  at  the  Lake  Regillus,  in  the  which  the  exiles  were 
finally  defeated  by  the  assistance  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  conspicuous  on 
white  horses.  The  Latins  make  peace  with  Rome,  aban- 
doning Tarquin  to  his  fate ;  and  the  old  king  dies  event- 
ually, fourteen  years  alter  his  expulsion,  at  the  court  of  the 
Grecian  tyrant  of  Cumse. 

SECT.  V. — RFM AUKS  ON  THK  FOEKfiOlKO  ACCOUNTS. 

The  kingly  power  is  said  to  have  been  overthrown  in  the 
year  244  of  the  city  ;  the  reigns  of  seven  kings  having 
filled  up  this  lung  interval,  the  average  of  the  six  first,  four 
of  which  are  cut  short  by  violent  deaths,  being  thirty-six 
years  to  each.  In  addition  to  the  startling  improbability  of 
such  a  series  of  protracted  lives,  there  are  other  chronolo- 
gical difficulties  in  the  narrative  which  the  ancients  them- 
selves tried  in  vain  to  remove.  In  modern  times  these 
inconsistencies  gave  the  roost  powerful,  if  not  the  first, 
incitement  to  the  spirit  of  historical  scepticism  which  ha* 
almost  entire  renunciation  of  the  cai 
mine  historical  ducunve 
We  shall  consider  presently,  from  an  examination  of  the 
sources  of  genuine  information  which  were  really  open  to 
the  Romans  themselves,  w  hat  amount  of  credence  may  rea- 
sonably be  given  to  the  reputed  tacts  of  their  story.  In 
this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  so-called 
history  of  the  kings  presents  an  outline  common  to  the 
early  annals  of  most  states  of  antiquity,  the  growth  of  a 
commonwealth  by  war  and  conquest  till  its  ruler,  at  the 
head  of  a  veteran  army,  and  in  possession  of  a  central 
stronghold,  sets  himself  above  the  Laws,  and  plays  the 
despot  with  selfish  violence,  till  stricken  down  by  the 
people  whose  patience  he  lias  outraged.  To  this  kingly 
period  succeeds  generally,  as  at  Rome,  an  epoch  of  popular 
government,  in  which  the  regal  name  is  detested  as  the 
symbol  of  violence  and  nranny,  and  the  supreme  power, 


which  the  rudeness  of  the  times  requires  to  be  lodged  in 
strong  lutnds,  is  guarded  against  abuse  by  distribution 
among  two  or  more  possessors,  with  limitation  to  a  single 
year's  tenure ;  when  in  cases  of  emergency  this  power  is 
still  more  concentrated  in  a  single  hand,  the  limitation  of 
tenure  is  reduced  just  in  proportion  to  six  months.  From 
this  time,  secure  of  their  freedom  as  against  their  rulers,  the 
citizens  plunge  into  a  series  of  struggles  among  themselves, 
class  against  class.    The  second  period  of  Roman  history 
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SKCT.  VI. — UEOIKMNUS  OF  TIIE  KEftmUO. 

The  first  circumstance  which  strikes  us  in  the  received  Beginnings 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  republic  is,  that  the  victory  of  tb*  re- 
gained by  the  people  over  their  tyrants  turns  to  the  advan-  public, 
lage  of  the  aristocracy  only.  We  hear  no  more  of  the 
popular  constitution  of  Servius.  The  patricians  arc  masters 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  curies ;  while  by  their  wealth  and 
the  number  of  their  clients,  they  retain  the  chief  influence- 
in  the  centuries,  and  as  expounders  of  the  state  religion, 
hold  in  llteir  hands  the  most  potent  instrument  of  political 
warfare.  The  struggle,  however,  which  soon  ensues  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebeians  is  no  longer  represented 
as  arraying  two  races  or  caste*  against  one  another:  Rome 
has  entered  iqwn  a  second  phase  of  political  existence ;  the 
rich  proprietors  are  struggling  to  maintain  their  ascend- 
ancy over  the  poorer  classes.  The  patrician  generally  re- 
presents the  man  of  family  and  civic  honours,  residing 
in  the  city,  but  owner  of  domains  in  the  territory  of  the 
state ;  the  plebeians,  the  small  farmers  and  |>etty  trades- 
men, and  those  who  made  their  living  by  their  own  thrift 
and  industry.  The  patrician  hod  also  secured  to  his  own 
exclusive  use  the  public  lands,  the  ownership  of  which  the 
stale  reserved  to  itself.  At  this  time,  indeed,  if  we  may 
follow  the  traces  of  the  accredited  history,  these  con- 
quered domains  had  shrunk  to  very  small  dimensions,  for 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  slate,  as  well  as  its  external  rela- 
tions and  influence,  appear  after  the  Regifuge  in  very  cir- 
cumscribed proportions. 

But  the  struggle  between  these  classes  is  dated  hack  to 
the  very  first  year  of  the  commonwealth.  One  of  the  two 
consuls  is  represented  as  a  plebeian.  Valerius  Poplicola, 
die  first  champion  of  the  popular  order,  is  sup|K»ed  to  have 
acquired  his  name  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  maintained  its 
claims.  In  the  same  spirit  of  mythical  history,  Poplicola  is 
said  to  have  opened  to  the  plebeians  the  competition  for  the 
consulship,  and  proclaimed  the  penalty  of  death  against  any 
aspirant  to  the  tyranny.  Poplicola  requires  the  consuls  to 
lower  their  facts,  the  rods  and  axes  borne  before  them  by 
the  lictors,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Within  the  city, 
indeed,  the  axe  is  to  be  removed  altogether,  to  slmw  that 
the  regal  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  citizens  is  with- 
drawn at  Iwme,  and  only  exercised  in  the  camp  abroad. 
But  these  restrictions  on  the  outward  show  of  power  have 
no  effect  in  controlling  the  substantial  preponderance  of 
the  patricians,  who  fur  many  years  together  held  exclu- 
sive occupation  of  the  consulship,  who,  whenever  their 
prerogatives  are  threatened  by  popular  impatience,  rrrr.ie 
a  dictator  with  absolute  authority  for  its  repression,  and 
who  lorbid  any  amalgamation  of  the  two  orders  by  inter- 
marriage. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  tint  men  should  long  bear 
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with  social  inequalities  And  political  disabilities,  and  the  his- 
,  tory  of  the  republic  corrcs|)onds  with  ordinary  experience 
when  it  relate*  that  the  first  struggle  of  the  two  order* 
was  caused,  not  by  a  sense  of  abstract  inferiority  on  the 
part  of  the  plelx-ians.  hut  by  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  a 
tyrannical  law  of  creditor  and  debtor.  The  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  republic  would  imply  a  very  general  impove- 
rishment of  the  citizens,  and  the  wealthiest  would  be  likely 
to  turn  the  hardness  of  the  times  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  poor  would  need  ready  money  to  supply 
with  arms,  as  well  as  to  till  their  land  and  pay  their  taxes ; 
the  rich  would  lend  to  them  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest, 
and  on  their  failing  to  repay,  would  indemnify  themselves 
by  seizing  the  debtor's  |>erson  and  reducing  him,  or  hi* 
children  in  lieu  of  him,  to  slavery.  We  are  assured,  in- 
deed, that  the  lioman  law  allowed  the  creditor  to  kill  his 
insolvent  debtor,  or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  to  cut 
his  body  in  as  many  pieces.  Harassed  by  cruel  exactions 
and  still  more  cruel  punishments,  the  plebeians  at  last  re- 
fused to  enlist  in  the  annual  campaign  against  the  Latin*. 
They  had  discovered  the  weak  point  in  the  patrician 
armour.  It  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  severity  of  the 
law  for  the  moment,  with  a  promise  to  alter  it  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  But  the  popular  consul  Servilius,  who 
made  this  concession,  was  denied  the  triumph  he  had 
earned  by  the  hand*  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  patricians  re- 
lapsed again  into  their  old  tyranny. 

Not  once  or  twice  only  are  the  plebeians  and  their 
generous  cliampions  among  the  nobles  thus  cajoled  and 
!,hVj"r,'li*appninted.  At  last  the  plebeians,  choosing  themselves 
generals,  one  of  them  a  Brutus,  and  rcnuuncing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  consuls  march  forth  under  arms  to  the  hill  on 
the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  two  miles  from  Home. 
Here  they  resolve  to  settle  and  form  a  new  city.  The 
patricians  deliberate,  and  under  the  hot  counsels  of  their 
haughtiest  advisers,  are  almost  prepared  to  accept  this  de- 
fiance, and  allow  Home  to  be  split  asunder.  But  this  peril 
was  averted  by  the  prudence  of  more  moderate  leaders  ;  and 
the  sedition  was  appeased,  according  to  the  legend,  by  the 
skilful  eloquence  of  Meneniu*  Agrippa,  who  related  hi* 
apologue  of  live  belly  and  the  members.  The  seceders  re- 
quired a  substantial  guarantee  for  their  future  security ;  and 
tilts,  we  may  believe,  was  the  origin  of  an  institution  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  Roman 
polity,  the  Tribunate  of  the  Pleb*.  The  citizens  were 
authorized  to  nominate  two  tribunes  annually,  who  should 
have  a  veto  on  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  protect  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  common*.  Their  own  persons  were 
to  be  inviolable;  and  that  they  might  be  always  at  hand  to 
defend  their  constituents,  they  must  never  leave  the  city 
for  a  day  ;  their  house*  were  to  be  open  day  anil  night  to 
receive  every  application  for  assistance.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  election  was  given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  cen- 
turies, among  which  the  patricians  continued,  through  their 
clients,  to  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  authority.  The 
her  of  the  tribunes  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten, 
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Coriolanus,  from  the  capture  of  the  Volscian  town  Corioli,  B'c' 


falls  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  Hi*  haughty 
bearing  luid  given  offence  to  the  multitude;  they  find 
means  of  urging  unjust  or  invidious  charges  against  him ; 
they  require  him  to  defend  himself  before  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes,  in  which  the  power  of  the  plebs  predominates, 
and  drive  him  into  exile.  He  return*  at  the  head  of  the 
Volscian  armies  which  he  ha*  so  lately  defeated,  routs  the 
Roman  legions,  and  prepares  to  lay  siege  to  hi*  native  city. 
Heralds,  magistrate*,  priests,  arc  sent  out  successively  to 
sue  for  peace  ;  but  he  remain*  inexorable,  requiring  humi- 
liating terms  of  concession  to  hi*  new  allies.  At  last  his 
wife  and  mother  present  themselves,  with  the  Roman  ma- 
tron*, in  his  camp ;  to  them  he  yields,  and  withdraws  hi* 
troops  from  the  attack,  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  sparing  the  city  he  ha*  forfeited  hi*  own  life.  The 
legend  close*  ap|iropnatcty,  in  one  account,  with  the  state- 
ment that  hi*  foreign  friends  turn  in  anger  upon  him  and 
slay  him  ;  another  story  represents  him,  less  poetically,  as 
surviving  ttill  in  exile  to  an  old  age. 

It  is  needles*  to  point  out  the  marks  of  poetical  invention 
in  this  tarunu*  narrative.  A*  a  tradition  of  the  power  and 
the  deadly  jealousy  of  the  commons,  it  was  to  be  paralleled 
by  a  rival  story  from  the  opposite  quarter.  Spurius  Catsius, 
a  patrician,  and  three  times  consul,  resolved  to  become  the 
benefactor  of  the  plebeians.    He  proposed  an  agrarian  " 


lion  of  the  public  domain*  among  the  poorer 
least  a  common  right  with  the  patricians, 
I'd  the  occupation  of  it,  a  constant  source  of 
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who  now  usurped  the  occupation  of  it,  a  constant  source  of 
forth,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained, 
between  the  two  classes.  The  authority  of  the  proposer 
was  sufficient  to  carry  this  law ;  but  the  patricians  con- 
trived to  thwart  it*  operation,  while  they  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  themselves  upon  him.  He  was  accused, 
a*  soon  a*  hi*  consulship  expired,  of  panting  too  favourable 
terms  to  the  national  enemies,  ana  of  seeking  to  make 
himself  tyrant  of  his  native  city.  He  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  the  traitor's  death  by  scourging 
and  beheading. 

The  wars  of  Coriolanus  and  Spurius  Castius  against  the 
Volscian*  and  Her  main*,  two  Sabine  tribes  who  lay  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Latins,  indicate  an  extension  of  the  area 
of  military  operations.  Partly  through  their  league  with 
the  Latins,  partly  also  from  the  increase  of  strength 
gained  to  the  republic  by  concession  to  the  plebeians, 
the  Romans  are  advancing  again  in  the  career  of  con- 
quest.   The  campaigns  of  jhe  following  year* 


S'jainst  the  Volscian*,  the  .Cquians,  and  the  Veientes  ;  but 
le  progress  of  victory  is  still  cliecked  from  time  to  time 
and  as  by  the  refusal  of  the  plebeian*  to  serve  until  an  agrarian 
H  of  all    law  is  not  only  carried  but  executed.    The  contest  of  the 


any  one  of  them  could  interfere  to  prevent  the  action  of  all 
the  others,  it  became  the  easier  for  the  Senate  to  divide 
and  paralyse  its  opponents.  But  the  election  had  previ- 
ously been  transferred  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribe*,  which 
were  more  independent  than  the  centuries  of  |iatrician  in- 
fluence. 

We  may  remark  in  the  institution  of  the  tribunate  the 
fatal  vice  of  the  Human  polity,  which  sought  to  create  a 
permanent  balance  of  powers  by  arraying  the  different 
order*  of  the  commonwealth  in  precisely  equal  force 
against  each  other,  instead  of  combining  them  together, 
with  joint  interests  and  privileges.  If,  instead  of  playing 
off  the  tribunes  against  the  consuls,  it  hail  secured  an  equal 
sltare  in  the  consulships  and  the  Senate  to  both  patricians 
and  plebeian*,  it  might  have  effected  a  hauuoniuu*  co-ope- 


classes  is  not  now  Cora  relief  from  debts,  or  for  an  equaliza- 
tion of  political  rights,  but  for  admission  to  a  common  right 
of  property  in  the  public  land.  If  we  could  accept  an  hypo-  Thi  Fsbli 
thesis  of  Niebuhr,  the  transplantation  of  the  Fabii,  a»tth» 
numerous  and  old  patrician  house,  to  Crcmera,  where 
they  were  all  slain  by  the  Veientes,  might  be  added  J* 
to  Lhe  incidents  of  the  agrarian  feud  ;  for  that  historian 
supposes  them  to  have  migrated  from  mortification  at  fail- 
ing, notwithstanding  their  high  character,  and  their  seven 
successive  consulships,  to  bring  about  the  passing  of  a  mo- 
dified luw  of  property.    But  our  authorities  at  least  know 
nothing  of  any  such  tradition ;  and  the  w  hole  affair  is  far  too 
uncertain,  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  bear  the  weight  of  any 
conjecture  of  the  kind. 
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the  Senate  and  the  plebs  was  broken  ;  and  thai  the  efforts 
of  the  tribune*  were  directed  exclusive ly  toward*  procuring 
the  executiun  of  the  unexecuted  decree.    In  the  practical  ' 


lliilnry 

Mil  l«-gl«- 

J.tlon  of 


But  soon  after  the  reported  date  of  this  crcnt  follow* 
another  attempt  at  effecting  an  agrarian  settlement  by  a 
tribune  named  Genucius,  accompanied  by  an  impeachment 

of  the  consuls  for  frustrating  the  operation  of  the  law.    result,  however,  that  the  division  of  the  public  land*  was  Tsrsntnia*, 
Against  this  attack  another  method  of  defence  i*  adopted,   averted  by  the  patricians,  tbey  concur."  (On  the  Crtdi-  *?3. 
Genucim  is  luddenly  found  dead  in  his  bed;  and  from    bilily  of  Early  Roman  History,  is,  165.)  " 
this  acconnt  we  infer  the  popular  belief  that  he  was  mur- 
dered privily  by  the  opposite  party.    After  some  further 
manoeuvres,  a  compromise  is  at  last  effected,  by  the  settle- 
ment of  a  plebeian  colony  on  the  conquered  lands  of 


OF  THE 


We  have  remarked  already  tliat  there  is  much  of  a  poeti- 
cal, much  of  what  may  be  called  a  conventional,  character 
in  the  history  of  the  kings;  and  the  suite  features  continue 
strikingly  to  pervade  the  records  of  the  early  period  of  the 
republic.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  these  latter  accounts 
present  superior  marks  of  authenticity,  in  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  family  names,  wholly  wanting  in  the  former,  and 
in  the  frequent  mention  of  such  domestic  occurrences  as 
pestilences  and  |x>rteni*.  These  incidents  seem  to  show 
that  the  families  and  the  priests  pretended  at  least  to  pos- 
sess some  private  registers  of  the  events  most  interesting 
to  them ;  the  first  indeed  may  be  mere  fabrications  of  a 


the  others  are  not  apparently  of  a 
to  be  deliberately  forged.  It  may  be  added  that  there  cer- 
tainly existed,  at  a  much  later  epoch,  some  monuments  of 
early  history,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  their  genuine- 
ness ;  such  as  the  brazen  plates  on  which  were  engraved  the 
treaties  made  by  Rome  with  Pursenna,  and  also  with  the 
Hernicans.  Polybius  knew  of  a  third,  which  recorded 
a  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  republic.  However  we  may  suspect,  from  con- 
siderations hereafter  to  l>e  offered,  the  genuineness  of 
these  documents,  it  is  right  to  mark  the  first  signs  on 
the  part  of  our  authorities  of  •  reference  to  historic 
testimony. 

Such  meagre  incidental  notice*  say  little,  however,  for 
the  authenticity  of  our  details  of  foreign  wars  or  domestic 
revolutions,  and  the  minute  accounts  we  have  received  on 
these  subjects  should  only  serve  to  put  u*  more  on  our 
guard.  Some  remarks  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  may  put  in  a 
clear  light  the  grounds  of  our  suspicion  :— 

"  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome, 
a*  it  U  related  to  us,  that  after  an  agitation  of  some  years 
for  one  demand  of  the  popular  party,  another  demand  suc- 
ceed*, without  any  apparent  redress  of  the  former  grievance, 
or  any  distinct  explanation  of  the 


Such,  then,  being  the  close  nf  this  scries  of  agrarian  dis 
cussioii*,  the  old  questions  suddenly  fall  into  abeyance,  and 
are  superseded  by  a  third.  The  tiibune  Tercntillus  Arsa 
demands  a  code  of  written  laws.  We  are  told  that  during 
the  monarchy  the  kings  were  the  supreme  dispensers  of 
justice,  and  acted  therein  at  their  own  caprice  or  discretion  ; 
that  the  consuls  succeeded  to  this  along  with  the  other 
kingly  prerogatives ;  and  that  accordingly  up  to  this  time 
there  was  not  only  no  written  code  of  law  and  procedure, 
but  that  no  gradual  accumulation  of  precedents  had  settled 
into  a  definite  system  of  acknowledged  usage.  The  Romans 
had  to  begin  their  law-making  from  the  beginning,  and 
with  this  view  the  demand  of  the  plebeians  soon  shaped  it- 
self into  a  proposition  for  sending  commissioners  to  Athens 
to  bring  home  the  laws  of  that  state,  and  make  them  the 
basis  of  tlie  new  code  of  the  republic.  The  demand,  in- 
deed, of  Tercntillus  was  resisted  and  evaded,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  300  that  such  commissioners,  three  in 
number,  were  actually  despatched  to  Greece.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  may  notice  one  exception  to  the  remark  just  made 
in  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  Icihus  (a.u.  298)  for 

tcrval  contains  also  some  other  events  of  interest :  the 
surprise  of  the  Capitol  by  Herdonius  the  Sabine,  with  a 
troop  of  slaves  and  Roman  exiles,  implying  the  continu- 
ance of  mutual  violence  between  parties  ol  the  state,  and 
the  repeated  banishment  of  their  leaders;  again,  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  republic  against  the  JDquians  and  Volscians, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  brave  and  frugal  Cincinnatus  Ciadana- 
was  taken  from  the  plough  and  made  dictator,  according  tw>, 
to  a  romantic  legend,  to  lead  the  force*  of  the  state  against  *  o.  298, 
the  foreign  enemy.  BC-  *M- 

On  the  return  of  the  commissioners  in  the  year  303,  son,* 
runs  the  story,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  board  of  ten,  virs, 
called  decemvirs,  to  arrange  the  Roman  laws.    The  |>ntri-  a.tr.  303, 
cians  insisted  that  all  these  officers  should  be  chosen  from 
their  own  order,  and  having  gained  this  point,  required 
both  the  consuls  and  tribunes  to  abdicate  their  functions, 
and  leave  them  free  &co[>e  for  concerting  and  enacting 
their  measures.     The  decemvirs  accordingly  were  not 
legislators  only,  but  the  ruler*  of  the  stale;  and  they  were 
too  well  satisfied  with  tile  prerogatives  they  wielded  under 
their  extraordinary  commission  to  acquiesce  in  the  prospect 
of  resigning  them.     Thev  procured  the  prolongation  of 

'  |  and  it 
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or  any  distinct  explanation  of  the  reason  why  one  claim  is  their  office  for  a  second  and  again  for  a  third  year;  and 
abandoned  and  another  take*  its  place.  The  first  grievance  was  not  till  the  year  30.3  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  course 
of  the  plebeians  is  the  law  of  debt,  which  produces  the  first   arbitrary  violence  and  license,  Appius  Claudius,  the  m 


i;  but  I.ivy  and  Cicern  both  describe  this  move- 
I  as  leading  only  to  the  establishment  of  the  tribunate, 
and  not  to  a  remission  of  debts,  or  to  an  alteration  of  the 
law  of  insolvency.  Yet  from  this  time  the  complaints  about 
the  law  of  debt  cease,  and  the  agrarian  movement  lake* 
place.  Both  historians  represent  the  patricians  as  making 
a  successful  stand  against  a  division  of  public  laud  among 
the  plebeians,  until  the  sending  of  a  colony  to  Antium  in 
•167  R.C. ;  nevertheless,  from  this  year  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion falls  into  the  background,  and  another  subject  steps 
into  the  most  prominent  place-  I.ivy  and  Diiiiistius,  in- 
deed, differ  as  in  the  course  of  the  agrarian  agitation ;  for 
whereas  the  former  conceives  the  tribunes  a*  pn>|>osiiig  a 
aeries  of  laws,  all  of  which  are  succcs-fully  resisted  by  the 
patricians,  the  Utter  states  that  the  Senate  in  the  year  of 
Cassius  passed  a  general  measure  fur  the  division  of  the 
public  lands,  but  that  the  successive  consuls  would  never 
carry  it  into  effect ;  that  a  solemn  compact  made  between 


and  license,  Appius  Claudius,  the  most  Appiu 
tyrannical  and  selfish  of  the  number,  prnvokc-d  the  people  Claudia* 
to  rise  in  indignation  and  abrogate  it  by  an  abrupt  revolu-  ard  YV- 
lion.    The  stury  of  the  lust  and  cruelty  of  Appius,  the  JS^m 
peril,  under  a  colourable  procedure  of  law,  of  the  lair  Vir-  £*c  t<g. 
ginia's  honour,  which  her  lather  could  only  preserve  to  Iter 
by  stabbing  her  to  the  heart  in  his  despair,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  |>oetical  legends  ol  Home,  the  more 
deserving  of  attention  as  it  is  accompanied  by  none  of  the 
supernatural  incidents  which  usually  throw  suspicion  on  its 
stories  of  valour,  patriotism,  and  sclf-dcvntion.  Neverthe- 
less the  incident  is  lelaled  with  a  circuiiisia-iti.il  minuteness 
which  alone  seems  to  warrant  us  in  rejecting  it  as  a  true 
nanalive;  and  indeed  the  discrepancies  and  improbabili- 
ties which  surround  the  whole  account  of  the  dec e in v irate 
render  its  history  extremely  questionable  both  in  substance 
and  in  details. 

The  fragments  remaining  to  us  of  what  the  later  Romans 
themaclvcs  regarded  as  die  genuine  law*  of  the  Twelve 
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Tables  are  exceedingly  slender.  Dr  Arnold  thus  describe* 
their  purport  {Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  291):— "1.  That  there 
should  be  in  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of 
every  magistrate  ;  2.  That  all  capital  trials  should  be  con- 
ducted before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  ;  3.  That  srrivi- 
legits,  or  acts  of  pains  and  penalties  against  an  individual 
should  be  unlawful ;  4.  That  the  last  decision  of  the  people 
should  supersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject ; 
5.  That  the  debtor  whose  person  and  property  weie  pledged 
to  his  creditors  nexus,  and  tic  who  remained  the  free  mas- 
ter of  both,  solutus,  should  be  equal  in  the  sight  of  the 
law ;  that  is,  that  the  nexus  should  not  be  considered  as 
in/ami*.  ...  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  a»cribed  to 
the  last  two  tables,  which  Cicero  describes  as  full  of  un- 
equal laws  (these  were  a  later  addition  to  the  first  ten,  and 
harsh  and  unjust  to  the  people). 

ons  there 


tween  patricians  and  plebeians  should  have  been  passed  Politic*! 
after  the  fall  of  the  decemvirs,  or  if  it  had  been  enacted  by  History, 
the  decemvirs,  why  it  should  not  at  this  moment  have  been  v— v~—/ 
repealed."  (Lewi*,  On  the  Credibility  of  Roman  History, 
ii.  253.) 

Nor,  it  may  be  added,  looking  again  at  the  reputed  legis- 
lation of  the  decemvirs,  can  we  conceive  why  it  should 
have  been  necessary  to  resort  to  Greece  and  Athens  for 
principles  of  law  which  issued  in  a  series  of  enactments  of 
so  local  and  national  a  colour.    The  matters  upon  which 
the  decemvir*  are  sup|K>scd  to  dedide  arc  precisely  those 
which  have  been  ever  in  debate  between  the  two  orders  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  their  method*  of  solution  are  the 
same  which  have  been  already  ventilated  and  discussed, 
according  to  our  authorities,  in  its  assemblies.    We  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter  how  gratuitously  the  first 
namely,  that  between  the  burghers  and  the  commons  there    writers  of  Roman  history  sought  to  establish  a  connection 
should'  be  no  legal  marriages ;  if  a  burgher  morricd  the    between  primitive  Home  and  the  more  cultivated  world  of 
daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  should  follow  the 


mother's  condition,  and  were  not  subject  to  their  father, 
nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate."  Upon 
which  the  same  author  further  remarks, — "  Willi  no  fur- 
ther knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can 
judge  but  little  of  the  tenor  of  the  whole  law  t  hut  yet,  if 
we  had  the  entire  text  of  the  twelve  tables  before  us,  we 
should  probably  find  in  them  no  direct  mention  of  the 
great  constitutional  changes  which  the  decemvirs  arc  with 
reason  supposed  to  have  effected.  Their  code  of  laws  was 
the  expression  of  their  legislative  rather  than  of  their  con- 
stituent power ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  Roman  people,  but  would  not  notice  those 
organic  changes  by  which  the  very  composition,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  people  it  sell',  was  so  greatly  altered." 

These  are  the  remarks  of  a  writer  who  is  deeply  imbued 
with  a  persuasion  of  the  fundamental  authenticity  of  the 
history  of  this  and  of  much  earlier  times ;  but  to  others 
the  pretended  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  seems  hardly 
less  apocryiihal  than  the  narrative  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied. 'I  ho  fall  of  these  tyrants  was  followed,  we  are 
assured,  by  a  strong  popular  re-action  ;  so  much  so,  that  the    ously  drawn  by  Nil 


Greece  ;  and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that  this 
pretended  commission  to  the  land  of  Solon  was  a  pure  in- 
vention either  of  Grecian  vanity  or  of  Italian  admiration. 
An  attempt  indeed  is  made  by  some  modern  critics  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  the  military  and  political 
history,  such  as  we  Imve  received  them,  of  early  Rome. 
"  While  the  sceptical  conclusions  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,"  says 
Dr  I.iddcll,  "may  be  conceded  in  full  for  almost  all  the 
wars  and  foreign  transactions  of  early  times,  we  must 
yet  claim  attention  for  the  civil  history  of  Rome  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic.  There  is  about  it  a  consistency 
of  progress,  and  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  that  would  make 
its  fabrication  more  wonderful  than  its  transmission  in  a 
half-tradiiionury  form.  When  tradition  rests  solely  on 
memory,  it  is  fleeting  and  uncertain  ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  such  as  those 
of  which  Rome  was  justly  proud,  and  to  which  the  ruling 
party  clung  with  desperate  tenacity,  its  evidence  must 
doubtless  be  carefully  sifted  and  dulv  estimated,  hut  ought 
not  altogether  to  he  set  aside."  (Liddell's  History  of 
Rome,  Preface.)    The  same  distinction  bad  been  previ- 


bcaring,  it  may  be  observed,  the  mythical 
i  of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  are  enabled  to  restore  the 
i  increased  in  number  to  ten  ;  to  rehabilitate  the 
l  of  the  tribes,  degraded  by  the  laws  of  the  decem- 
virs ;  to  secure  for  the  decrees  of  this  assembly  {plebiscita) 
a  furce  binding  on  all  the  orders  of  the  state ;  and  yet  the 
prohibition  of  intermarriage,  the  most  galling  mark  of  class 
inferiority,  is  not  only  suffered  to  remain,  but  is  even  pub- 
lished by  them  as  the  last  legacy  of  the  tyrants,  and  remains 
as  a  brand  upon  the  face  of  the  plebeian  order  fur  many 
years  to  come.  "  The  decemviral  legislation,"  says  a  bold 
but  candid  inquirer  of  more  recent  date,  "  Has,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  measure  which  originated  with  the  plebeians  ;  but 
it  was  turned  to  their  oppression,  and  was  overthrown  by 
their  resulance.  It  was  intended  to  remove  the  inequali- 
ties between  the  two  orders,  but  it  seems  to  have  added  to 
them.  The  decemviral  government  having  sprung  out  of 
the  demands  of  the  plebs,  is  put  duwn  by  a  plebeian  se- 
cession ;  an  extreme  measure,  and  only  one  degree  short 
of  insurrection  or  civil  war.  When  the  plebs  return,  they 
appear  to  be  able  to  dictate  their  own  terms  ;  the  consuls 
chosen  arc  devoted  to  their  interest,  and  inirodure  im- 
portant legislative  measures  of  a  popular  character.  The 
only  real  equalization  of  rights  effected  at  this  time  is  that 
which  follows  the  decemviral  legislation  ;  the  twelve  tables 
themselves  did  nothing  (or  effacing  the  privileges  of  the 

patricians  and  the  disabilities  of  the  plibtians  The 

description  of  the  outburst  of  plebeian  power,  of  the  ftars 


Arnold,  and  made  the  ground 


for  an  inferential  re-construction  of  Roman  history,  aAer 
the  rejection  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  details.  Wo 
have  indicated  in  tbepreceding  paragraph  tlie  nature  of 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  argument  to  show  that  the  pretended 
records  of  constitutional  progress  of  the  republic  bear  the 
same  marks  of  contusion  and  invention  as  tliosc  of  her  ex- 
ternal career.  The  people  who  elaborated  the  wonderful 
system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  had  no  doubt  a  peculiar 
instinct  for  investigating  the  causes  and  origin  of  their  poli- 
tical institutions  ;  and  they  naturally  demanded  from  their 
annalists  a  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  political  usage  not 
less  urgently  than  an  account  of  their  families  and  their 
conquests.  In  the  entire  absence,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  of  all  authentic  history  or  genuine  tradition  ujson  both 
these  subjects,  they  were  perhaps  as  prone  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  pure  invention  lor  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

SECT.  VIII.— THE  GAULS  AT  HOME. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  accordingly  with  passing  as  Th« 
lightly  over  the  political  as  the  military  history  of  the  years  at 
next  ensuing.     On  the  one  hand  we  may  observe,  the 
patrician*  are  represented  as  strengthening  themselves  by 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  censors,  two  niagi.tiates  The  cen- 
appuinted  at  intervals  of  five  years  to  hold  a  census  of  pro-  *or>. 
perty  nnd  population,  to  revise  the  roll  of  the  knight*  and 
senators,  and  determine  the  cud  status  of  every  member 
of  the  commonwealth,    These  arbiters  of  rank  and  privi- 


of  the  patricians  lest  they  should  be  miule  the  subjects  of  lege  were  to  be  patricians  only.  On  the  other  hand,  wc 
eindictive  impeachment,  .  .  .  renders  it  quite  unintelligible  rend  that  the  tribune  Canuleiu*  obtained  a  law  for  rcmor- 
why  the  laws  of  the  two  tables  prohibiting  carriages  be-    ing  the  disabilities  which  attached  to  marriage  between  the 
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two  classes.  At  tills  period  commenced  the  practice, 
which  continued  for  a  series  of  year*,  of  appointing  mili- 
tary tribunes,  six  in  number,  in  the  place  of  the  two 
consuls.  According  to  some  accounts,  this  was  a  con- 
trivance for  evading  the  necessity  of  opening  the  consul- 
ship to  plebeians ;  other  authorities  alleged  that  it  was 
demanded  bv  the  multiplication  of  wars  in  which  the  com- 
monwealth was  now  constantly  engaged.  In  the  year  315 
(b.c.  439)  Cincinnatus  waa  created  dictator  a  second  lime 
to  quell  a  fresh  sedition  of  the  commons ;  and  his  master 
of  the  horse,  or  second  in  command,  Scrvilius  Ahala,  per- 
formed the  notable  exploit  of  cutting  down  the  demagogue 
Spuriiu  Mslius,  accused  of  aspiring  lo  the  tyranny.  Thirty 
years  later,  the  plebeians  are  said  to  have  forced  themselves 
into  the  qua-storship,  the  first  of  the  curulc  magistracies,  the 
lowest  step  in  the  carter  of  honours,  through  which  the 
candidate  for  the  consul's  chair  was  ordinarily  required  to 
pass.  Humble  as  this  privilege  was,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
regarded  by  them  as  a  great  prize,  inasmuch  as  it  opened 
the  way  to  the  long-coveted  eminence — the  command  of 
armies,  and  the  glories  of  a  triumph.  Meanwhile  the  wars 
of  Rome  were  waged,  for  the  most  part,  as  before,  with  die 
Volscians,  the  iEquians,  and  die  Veientes,  with  a  general 
success  only  occasionally  chequered  by  defeat,  but  brought 
no  apparent  extension  of  her  frontiers.  The  final  conquest 
of  Veii  in  the  year  358,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  bv  the 
great  Camillas  attended  by  many  circumstances  which  be- 
speak a  legendary  origin,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  first 
authentic  event  in  Koman  history,  the  capture  and  burning 
of  die  city  by  the  Gauls. 

While  the  victorious  Romans  were  pressing  upon  the  de- 
clining power  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  south,  the  advance 
of  the  Gauls  of  the  great  Cisalpine  plain  had  harassed  them 
in  the  opposite  quarter.    Two  centuries  had  elapsed  since 
the  barrier  of  the  Alps  had  been  burst  by  a  great  Celtic   false  » 
immigration,  and  the  valley  of  the  Po,  once  the  scat  of    nus  tli 
numerous  Etruscan  colonies,  had  been  overrun  and  occti-  them, 
pied  by  the  northern  barbarians.    The  Scnones,  the  van-  insole: 


Battle  of 
tbe  Allia, 

a.o.  aw, 
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pied  by  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
guard  of  die  Gaulish  invasion,  had  penetrated  to  the 
of  the  -Esis  and  die  coast  of  die  Adriatic,  and  had  threatened 
for  more  than  a  century  to  take  advantage  of  the  increas- 
ing weakness  of  Etruria,  and  descend  upon  the  smiling 
valleys  of  lower  Italy.  At  last  30,000  warriors  of  diis  tribe, 
having  threaded  the  passes  of  die  Apennines,  appeared  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Clusium,  and  demanded  an  assignment  of 
lands.    The  Clusians  implored  the  intervention  of  Home, 
— such  it  seems  was  the  authority  of  the  warlike  republic 
at  1 .30  miles  from  its  frontiers, — and  the  Senate  dispatched, 
not  a  military  force,  but  three  distinguished  envoys,  to  re- 
quire the  intruders  to  desist  from  their  attack,    lint  when 
the  Gauls  refused  to  hearken  to  these  demands,  the  envoys, 
not  content  with  delivering  their  message  in  the  character 
of  ambassadors,  violated  the  law  of  nations  by  actively  join- 
ing die  Clusians  in  the  defence  of  their  territory.    The  bar- 
barians indignantly  broke  up  their  leaguer,  and  poured  die 
full  tide  of  invasion  down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Feciales  or  heralds,  as  interpreters  of  international  law, 
urged  that  die  treacherous  envoys  should  be  surrendered 
in  expiation  of  the  national  sin  ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
illustrious  Fabian  bouse,  to  which  the  culprits  belonged, 
prevailed  to  protect  them,  and  engaged  die  ficople  to  repel 
the  assailants  by  force.    The  armed  militia  of  the  city 
sallied  forth  to  the  encounter  t  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allia,  eleven  miles  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  routed 
with  bloody  and  disastrous  defeat.    So  completely  was  the 
strength  of  the  republic  broken  by  this  single  overthrow 
tluit  it  was  impossible  even  to  defend  the  wall*.   The  flower 
of  the  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  Capitol,  but  the 
mass  of  the  population,  remaining  below,  was  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  barbarians ;  and  while  the  priests  and  vestals 
carried  off  the  sacred  images  to  d.e  tiien.Uy  city  of  Cere  in 


Etruria,  an  hundred  aged  senators,  who  refused  to  leave  Political 
the  city  in  whose  service  they  had  grown  gray,  were  mur-  History, 
dered  in  die  Konim  or  in  their  houses.    Rome  was  given 
up  to  pillage  and  conflagration.  Burning  of 

This  terrible  catastrophe  followed  quickly  upon  the  exile  ' '•"  c"y- 
of  Camillus,  whom  the  people  in  dieir  ingratitude  had  ac- 
cused of  various  misdemeanours,  and  who,  in  quitting  the 
city,  had  imprecated  a  curse  upon  it.  Camillus  had  retired 
to  Ardea,  and  now  watched  his  opportunity  to  relieve  the 
state  on  which  the  gods  had  so  signally  avenged  him.  The 
fugitives  from  die  Allia  and  those  from  the  city  had  ral- 
lied at  Veii ;  and,  re-assured  by  some  successful  skit 
they  invited  Camillus  to  put  himself  at 

tnent  the  consent  of  die  Senate  and  curies  was  required  ; 
so  punctually  did  even  the  legends  ol'  Rome  respect  the 
claims  of  constitutional  usage.    A  young  plebeian,  Pontius  pOT1tias 
Cominiua,  undertook  to  communicate  with  them,  and  scaled  Coralofui 
the  rock  of  die  Capitolinc  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  The 
Gauls,  hitherto  unable  lo  find  an  access  to  the  summit, 
tracked  his  footsteps,  and  surprised  the  garrison  by  night. 
The  defenders  were  sleeping  securely  ;  even  the  dogs  were 
lulled  in  slumber ;  but  the  geese,  sacred  to  Juno,  clamoured 
at  die  noise,  awoke  the  guards  just  in  time;  and  Manlius  Manline 
distinguished  himself  above  die  rest  by  die  vigour  with  defend*  t 
which  he  rettelled  the  assailants,  and  hurled  diem  from  the  Capitol, 
ramparts.     The  Romans,  however,  in  their  impregnable 
fortress  were  suffering  from  scarcity.    Camillus  delayed  to 
appear;  they  were  compelled  to  treat  with  the  Gauls,  who 
on  their  part  were  anxious  to  withdraw  for  the  defence  of 
their  own  country  against  an  attack  of  the  V'encti.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  invaders  should  withdraw  with  1000  The  rsn- 
lb.  of  gold  as  the  ransom  of  Rome.    When  this  sum  was  torn  of  a 
being  weighed  out,  the  barbarians  were  detected  in  using  city, 
false  weights  ;  but  when  the  Roman-  remonstrated,  llrrn- 
nus  the  Gaulish  chief  cast  his  sword  into  the  scale  against 
claiming,  »  Woe  to  the  vanquished  I"   But  this 
met  it*  due  reward.     Camillus,  having  at  last 
collected  and  trained  his  forces,  attacked  the  foe  on  his 


great  slaughter,  and  re- 
Tbcpe 


covered  the  ransom  of  the  city.  The  people,  he  declared, 
had  had  no  right  to  pay  it  without  the  consent  of  the  dicta- 
tor. The  sum  thus  restored  was  placed  in  the  vaults  of  ihe 
Capitol,  to  be  there  preserved  as  a  sacred  deposit,  and  never 
expended  except  in  repelling  a  future  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 
Such  an  occasion  never  again  presented  itself,  but  die  trea- 
sure, it  was  said,  was  centuries  later  rifled  by  the  man  who  con- 
quered their  country,  and  made  invasion  for  ever  impossible. 

From  first  to  last  poetical  justice  is  satisfied  on  all  sides. 
The  story  of  the  capture  of  the  city  is  the  most  perfect  in 
all  its  parts  of  the  poetical  rhapsodies  in  Koman  story.  Yet 
that  the  legend  has  a  groundwork  of  actual  truth,  tltere  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.  That  Rome  was  once  sacked  by 
a  sudden  irruption  of  Gauls  from  beyond  the  Apennines, 
must  be  regarded  as  proved  by  an  authentic  tradition.  The 
manner  in  which  the  city  was  rebuilt,  so  hastily  and  incon- 
siderately, that  the  lines  of  the  new  streets  often 
the  sewer*  of  more  ancient  construction,  was  a  visible  | 
of  this  event  to  a  later  generation.  To  modern 
it  is  attested  by  the  evident  loss  of  almost  every  i 
of  history  and  antiquity  beyond  this  date.  No  i 
strophe  occurred  again,  and  accordingly  we  seem  at  thia 
period  to  get  hold  at  last  of  the  extreme  link  of  the  chain 
of  genuine  tradition  ;  and  though  we  shall  find  reason 
still,  for  at  least  another  century,  to  question  much  of  the 
fielails  of  the  history,  we  may  believe  that  die  main  foun- 
dation of  events,  of  names,  and  of  dales,  is  preserved  con- 
tinuously trout  henceforth  through  accredited  records, 
whether  public  or  private.  Camillus,  the  second  founder, 
as  he  was  gratefully  entitled,  of  die  city,  was  in  fact  die  ori- 
ginal founder  ol  historic  f 
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AUK  FeTBLlUAN  LAWS. 

"  Yet  still,''  says  Arnold,  "  no  period  of  Roman  history 
since  the  first  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons 
is  really  more  obscure  titan  the  thirty  years  immediately 
following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this 
is,  that  when  there  are  no  contemporary  historians,  the 
mere  existence  of  public  documents  affords  no  security  for 
the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men  and  actions. 
The  documents  may  exist,  but  they  give  no  evidence  ; 
they  are  neglected  or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by  poets  and 
panegyrists  ;  and  a  fictitious  story  gains  firm  pos*e**ion  of 
the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promulgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that 
Um>  panegyrists  of  Camillus 


no  men  of  Marcus.    The  next  domestic  occurrence  is  the  Political 
carrying  of  an  agrarian  law  by  the  tribunes  Licinius  and  History. 
Sextius  in  377,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  no  citizen  shall  — ' 
hold  more  than  500  jugera  (about  920  acres)  of  the  public  Agrarian 
land,  nor  feed  on  the  public  pastures  beyond  a  certain  laws  of  Ids 
number  of  cattle.    Finally,  in  the  same  year,  the  plebs fU»'°» 
achieves  the  great  charter  of  its  liberties,  in  the  decree  that  ^"'3/7 
one  of  the  consuls  shall  be  always  a  plebeian.    Such  an  B  c  3-; ' 
enactment  supposes,  of  course,  the  revival  of  the  consul- 
ship on  its  old  footing  ;  nevertheless  the  Fasti  continue  for 
several  year*  to  insert  the  names,  not  of  consuls,  but  of 
military  tribunes  1  and  it  is  not  till  388  that  a  plebeian 
consul  is  at  last  appointed  in  the  person  of  Sextius  him- 
self. Our 


the  panegyrists  ol  t-amtllus  anil  ot  the  otl 
families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many  ir 
bona!  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real 


that  at  no  other  period  of  Roman  history  is  it  1 
to  restore  it." 1 

I  n  attempt  any  such  restoration,  even  did  it  appear 
feasible,  would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  of 
history.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  passing  reference 
to  a  few  striking  incidents  recorded,  all  of  which  have  pro- 
bably a  foundation  in  truth,  though  disguised  no  doubt,  and 
encumbered  by  many  fictitious  adjuncts.  On  the  retreat 
of  tlie  GauU,  the  Roman  people  entertained,  it  is  said,  the 
thought  of  abandoning  their  mined  homes,  and  migrating 
in  u  body  to  Veii.  Camillus  in  vain  conjured  them  not  to 
desert  the  soil  of  their  ancestors,  but  a  passing  omen,  the 
voice  of  a  centurion  exclaiming  "  Plant  the  standard  here, 
here  we  hail  best  remain,''  determined  them  to  stay.  We 
can  easily  believe  that  the  losses  of  this  Gallic  war  were 
the  occasion  of  an  addition  of  four  new  tribes  to  the  city, 
comprising  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  lands  taken  from 
the  Veientines.  The  slate  was  invigorated  by  this  increase 
in  its  number*,  and  enabled  to  prosecute  a  fresh  series  of 
1  and  jEquians,  as  well  as  with 


na-  history, 
enta       Q.  Fabiu 


of  the  way  in  which^this  change  was 
the  basis  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  early 


campaigns  with 
the  Gauls,  who. 


Mtnlias 


,  and  the  disastrous  defeat  which  is  said  to  liave  at- 
tended it,  aiipear  to  have  settled  themselves  in  fixed  habi- 
tations at  Tibur  on  the  Anio,  ami  other  stations  on  the 
Sabine  frontier.  To  this  period,  and  to  this  continued 
struggle  with  the  northern  barbarians,  are  referred  some  of 
the  most  romantic  incidents  of  Roman  story, — the  winning 
of  the  golden  collar  by  Manlius,  and  the  aid  vouchsafed  by 
Tornuntei.  4  heaven-sent  crow  to  Valerius.  Such  were  the  pretended 
facts  by  which  the  family  panegyrists  explained  the  names 
of  the  Torquati  and  the  Corvini,  houses  largely  celebrated 
in  the  later  history  of  the  republic. 

As,  however,  the  external  history  is  now  little  else  than 
a  repetition  of  such  border  contests  as  have  been  related 
more  than  once  before,  so  the  internal  history  presents  us 
with  a  new  etlition  of  the  old  quarrels  between  the  debtors 
and  their  patrician  creditors,  of  the  struggles  for  political 
equality  between  the  rival  classes,  and  for  the  establishment 
ot  an  agrarian  law.  With  respect  to  the  first,  the  story 
still  runs  in  it*  old  channel.  The  people  repine  at  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  brave  but  impoverished  veterans,  and  de- 
mand redress  lor  the  present  and  security  fur  the  future. 
On  the  one  side  murmurs  and  sedition,  on  the  other  the 
creation  of  a  dictator.  The  gallant  Manlius  throws  himself 
into  the  popular  cause  •,  he  is  accused  of  treason  ;  the  people 
are  induced  to  repudiate  hi*  championship ;  and  he  is  cast 
as  a  traitor  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  hou?e  on  the 
CafHtoline,  presented  to  him  for  his  brave  defence  of  the 
temple  against  the  Gauls,  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Manlian  gens  forbidden  from  henceforth  to  use  the  prse- 


Drath  of 
Manilas, 

A  O.  370, 


Q.  Fabi  us  Ambustus,  •  patrician  of  high  rank,  had  mar- 
ried his  two  daughters,  the  one  to  Sulpicius  a  patrician,  the 
other  to  the  plebeian  tribune  Licinius.  Visiting  one  day 
at  her  sister's  house,  the  wife  of  Licinius  was  surprised  at 
the  formal  ceremony  with  which  a  lictor  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  consular  tribune.  The 
consort  of  the  privileged  noble  laughed  at  the  ignorance  of 
the  plebeian's  wife,  who  complained  with  tears  to  her  hus- 
band and  her  father,  and  engaged  them  to  combine  in 
effecting  a  reform  which  should  place  her  on  a  level  with 
her  haughty  sister.  Modern  critics  gravely  assure  us  that 
this  story  must  be  a  fiction,  inasmuch  as  the  plebeian's  wife 
was  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  consular  tribune  not 
long  before  ;  and  Licinius  himself,  though  a  plebeian,  was 
as  competent  to  hold  the  office  and  enjoy  the  services  of 
the  lictors  as  any  patrician.  If  we  felt  that  we  were  here 
upon  historical  ground,  we  should  not  regard  this  as  any 
pre*um|>lion  against  the  truth  of  the  story.  The  young 
wife  may  have  been  as  inexperienced  as  a  child.  But  the 
legend  was  never  intended  to  1 
We  may  conjecture  that  the  i 

complaints,  the  samrconccssions,  the  1 
same  reprisals, — have  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  various  illustrious  houses,  some  to  having  pro- 
posed popular  measures,  others  to  having  baffled  them; 
thus  spreading  over  various  epochs,  and  dividing  among 
many  individuals,  the  incidents  of  a  political  warfare  really 
limited  in  duration,  and  confined  to  a  few  prominent  actors. 
M.  Michelet  has  pointed  out  a  curious  coincidence  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  some  significance,  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  names,  as  connected  with  these  struggles. 
Thus  a  Brutus,  a  Valerius,  and  a  Horatius,  are  more  than 
once  at  hand  whenever  a  popular  movement  requires  a 
patron.  A  Spurius  Cassius,  a  Spurius  Mtelius,  and  a  Spu- 
rius  Metilius,  are  all  alike  noble  sufferers  in  the  cause  of 
plebeian  independence.  If  the  well-known  later  meaning 
of  the  word  .Spurtu*  belong  to  it  properly  and  originally, 
the  name  may  have  been  applied  by  patrician  annalists  to 
those  false  aristocrats  who  betrayed  the  interests  of  their 
own  taction  ;  if,  on  the  other  band,  we  assume  its  derivation 
from  suprr,  implying  true  greatness  and  nobility,  we  may 
recurrence  to  the  invention  of  the  plebeians 
in  their  zeal  for  the  glorification  of  such  unex- 
champions.  A  son  ot  Camillus,  the  first  who  held 
the  office  of  pnetor,  created  by  the  dictator  as  a  compro- 
mise between  the  two  clashes,  is  also  known  by  the  pr«B- 
nomen  of  Spurius.  The  same  is  given  also  to  Servilius 
Aluila,  one  of  the  most  noted  champions  of  the  aristocracy  1 
from  whence  we  should  the  more  readily  infer  that  in  all 
these  cases  it  was  alike  applied  in  token  of  admiration  by 


«  Arnold,  tfiitory  o/Rem;  ii.  2. 
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the  partisans  of  the  person  to  designated.  It  i*  remarkable 
that  this  pnrnomen,  so  common  throughout  the  period  of 
these  domestic  struggle*,  occurs  but  rarely  either  before  or 
after  it.  But  whatever  may  be  our  scepticism  regarding 
the  early  conflict  of  two  classes,  we  may  reasonably  ac- 
cept the  date  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  as  the  epoch 
of  their  actual  union.  The  Temple  of  Concord,  dedicated 
on  this  occa»ion  by  the  aged  Camillus  beneath  the  slope  of 
the  Capitoline,  constituted  a  visible  record  of  the  tact,  of 
which  some  remains  are  still  existing.  During  the  next 
thirty  years  indeed  the  contest  still  continued  fitfully  ;  the 
patricians  yielding  step  by  step  with  reluctance,  the  ple- 
beians pressing  their  advantage.  It  terminated,  however, 
with  Uie  aptKiintment  of  a  plebeian  dictator,  Publihus  Philo, 
in  415,  who  carried  enactments —1 .  For  enforcing  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  plebiscite  on  the  whole  nation  ;  and  2.  For 
allowing  both  consuls  to  be  plebeians  as  well  as  the  pnetors, 
and  requiring  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  censors  from 
each  clasa. 

A  period  of  warfare  with  the  Etruscans  and  some  of  the 
Latin  tribes  still  accompanies  this  protracted  struggle ;  but 
the  Romans  are  strengtltened  by  the  conciliation  of  the 
commons,  and  the  alleged  addition  of  two  new  tribes  seems 
to  show  an  increase  of  numbers,  probably  from  the  tub- 
mission  and  incorporation  or  foreigners.  The  Latin  states, 
which  had  long  since  violated  their  ancient  treaty  with 
Home,  now  seek  to  renew  it ;  but  Rome  chooses  rather  to 
subdue  her  faithless  allies  than  accept  their  alliance  on 
terms  of  equality.  The  "great  Latin  war,"  as  the  histo- 
rians have  entitled  it,  is  rendered  illustrious  by  its  legends 
of  the  military  execution  of  T.  Manlius  by  his  father,  and 
of  the  self-devotion  of  Dccius  Mus.  The  result  of  the  war 
is  the  complete  and  final  reduction  of  Latium.  "  Three 
years,"  says  Dr  Arnold,  "  were  sufficient  to  finish  for  ever 
the  most  important  tear  in  which  Rome  was  at  any  time 
engaged." 


Roman  history  now  enters  upon  a  wider  field.  A  branch 
of  the  great  Sabellian  nation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain tracts  of  central  Italy,  having  extended  their  conquests 
far  into  the  south,  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Etruscan  colonics  in  Campania.  The  Sammies  are  esta- 
blished in  Capua,  Nolo,  CuniBr,  and  other  cities,  and  have 
here  assumed  the  name  of  Campaniana,  from  the  country  to 
which  they  have  succeeded.  Their  influence  extends 
throughout  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast,  Neapolis  and 
Palcpolia,  Stabuc  anil  Hcrculancum  ;  with  the  old  name 
of  Samnitcs  lliey  have  lost  their  ancient  language  and  na- 
tional associations ;  and  this  offshoot  from  the  parent  race 
now  finds  itself  arrayed  in  war  against  other  branches  of 
the  same  original  stock,  the  Samnites  of  the  mountains. 
The  Campaniunt,  as  the  weaker  and  less  warlike  of  these 
nations  may  now  lie  called,  solicited  the  assistance  of  Home 
against  the  attack  of  their  hardier  kinsmen,  and  offered  to 
surrender  their  city  to  the  republic  as  tlic  price  of  her 


Wo  have  now  reached  the  dawn  of  genuine  history,  and 
the  narrative  of  events  recorded  by  the  historians  assumes 
a  new  complexion.  We  lose  sight  from  henceforth  of  the 
train  of  marvellous  and  romantic  stories  w  hich  imparted  a 
seductive  charm  to  our  earlier  record* ;  but  in  return  we 
obtain  a  glimpse  at  least  of  [  political  combinations  and  stra- 
tegic manoeuvres  which  throws  an  air  of  truthfulness  over 
the  narrative  that  follows.    Family  pride  indeed  may  have 


coloured  some  of  the  details  and  suppressed  others ;  but  Political 
we  have  got  beyond  the  era  of  mere  fabrication.  The  Btsfciji 
Roman  history  i*  at  least  simply  told  from  Roman  source* 
and  its  very  meagrenesa  and  obscurity  may  be  accepted  as 
a  token  of  its  substantial  genuineness.  Yet  this  was  the 
period  when  the  Romans  first  came  in  actual  contact  with 
the  Greeks,  the  most  curious  and  diligent  of  historical  in- 
quirers, who  might  have  taught  them  to  understand  and 
describe  events  with  greater  spirit  and  precision.  A  Greek 
writer  assures  us  that  at  this  era  the  Roman*  sent  an  em- 
bassy, along  with  the  Etruscans,  to  the  great  Alexander  of 
Maccdon.'  Another  Alexander,  King  ofEpirus,  had  landed 
about  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  defeated 
a^Samnitc  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pactum,  The 

in  the  year  423  (b.c.  331).  But  from  this  alliance  with 
one  (irecian  power  they  were  soon  led  into  hostilities 
against  others.  They  engaged  in  war  with  Ihe  Greek 
cities  of  Neapolis  and  PaUrpolis,  inadequately  protected  by 
their  dependence  on  the  Campanians ;  but  their  means, 
perhaps,  for  reducing  places  defended  and  fortified  by  the 
rules  of  art  were  slender,  and  the  war  was  protracted 
through  more  than  one  campaign.  The  Roman  armies 
had  now  for  the  first  time  advanced  so  far  from  the  capital 
that  it  was  inconvenient  to  return  home  with  the  approach 
of  w  inter.  For  the  first  time  the  consul  in  command  was  s.r.  428, 
directed  to  hold  his  groom 


>und,  and  retain  his  pli 
the  title  of  proconsul. 


head  of  the  legions,  wan 

An  interval  of  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  sur- 
render of  Capua  and  the  first  brief  collision  with  the  Sam- 
the  second  war,  commencing  in  the  year  428, 
fished  by  a  duration  of  more  than  twenty  years. 


itrc  «Th«  Catt- 
ed to  dine  Forks. 


nites ;  but 
was  oistinc 

and  by  the  terrible  disaster  of  the  Caudine  I 
Roman  army  was  entangled  in  a  defile,  ami  compe 
lay  down  its  arms  and  |xas*  under  the  yoke,  by  the  gallant  433» 
Ponliu*  Tclesinu*.  The  disgrace  was  harder  to  bear  than  B  C-  321* 
the  disaster.  The  city  clothed  itself  in  mourning ;  the 
who  had  submitted  in  person  to  this  ignominy, 
r  places.  Twice  was  a  dictator 
but  each  lime  the  auspices  forbade  his  creation. 
At  last  Valerius  Corvus,  the  interrex,  or  provisional  chief 
magistrate,  caused  two  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens, 
Pap  in  us  Cursor  and  Publihus  Philo,  lo  be  elected  consuls; 
and  Posthumius,  one  of  the  beaten  generals,  declaring  that 
the  republic  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  the  terms  which  in 
his  distress  had  been  extorted  from  him,  insisted  that  he 
should  himself  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  together  with  his 
colleagues  the  qiuestors  and  tribunes,  and  every  other  officer 
of  the  legions  who  had  signed  the  disgraceful  capitulation. 
Potitiu*,  indignant  or  generous,  or  possibly  coolly  calcu- 
lating the  consequences  of  accepting  the  proffered  satisfac- 
tion for  a  deliberate  breach  of  public  faith,  refused  to  re- 
ceive these  prisoners,  and  demanded  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  terms  they  had  exchanged  with  him.  War  recom- 
menced. The  Samnites  gained  some  successes,  but  the 
Romans  gradually  got  the  upper  hand  ;  the  consuls  pene- 
trated into  Apulia,  took  Lucania,  and  recovered  the  arms, 
the  ensigns,  and  the  hostage*  captured  at  Caudium.  Pos- 
sibly the  Romans  fabricated  the  story  of  a  complete  defeat 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  retrieval  of  their  own  dishonour 
by  making  Ihe  Samnites  |»«  under  the  yoke  in  their  turn.  p0ntlus  tht 
The  brave  Pontius  however,  was  carried  coptive  to  F 
Nevertheless  we  hear  soon  afterwards  of  an  irruption  of  the 
Samnites  into  the  Roman  territories  in  Campania,  the  de- 
fection of  Capua,  and  the  great  defeat  of  the  dictator  Fabiua 
Maximus  at  Lautulas.  These  losses  were 
by  a  second  victory  in  440,  once  more  in  the 

of  Caudium,  in  which  the  Samnites  were  totally 


v,p.l 
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Political  routed.    Campania  U  now  recovered  ;  (he  enemy  shut  up 
History.  jn  t])e  Apennines;  colonics  established,  as  outpost*  of  the 
Human  power,  at  Sue»*a  Aurunca,  Interamna  on  the  Liris, 
Cosinum  and  Luceria  ;  and  the  Humans  so  far  advance  in 
enterprise  and  confidence  as  to  commence  the  construction 
of  a  navy  to  overawe  the  distant  seaport  of  Tarcntum.  In 
442  (b.c.  312)  a  second  Deems  Mits  gains  a  triumph,  for 
the  first  time,  over  the  Saranites  ;  but  this  is  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  succession  of  similar  distinctions.  An 
alliance  of  the  Sammies  with  the  Etruscans  created  at  this 
moment  a  formidable  diversion  against  Rome;  but  the 
of  the  republic  prevailed,  and  her  t 
far  forward  in  every  <" 


Battl.  of 

Scotiouai, 
*..c.  459, 
».c.  295. 


Ilstlle  of 
the  V.dl- 


I»k», 

a-C  471, 
B.C.  283. 


SKCT.  XI.  THE  WAR  WITU  PrRUIIl*. 


The  second  Samnite  war  was  concluded  in  450;  the 
third  commenced  in  45o.  The  Sainnites  luul  again  com- 
bine<i  w ith  the  Etrurians,  and  had  extended  their  league 
to  the  Umbrians  and  other  nations  of  central  Italy.  A 
fresh  body  of  Gaul*  was  secured  to  this  formidable  alliance. 
This  was  the  crowning  struggle  for  Koman  supremacy  in 
the  peninsula.  The  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  in  which 
victory  was  secured  to  the  republic  by  the  self-devotion  of 
the  younger  Deciu*,  resulted  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Gauls  and  Samnites  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  the 
arms  of  Home  were  engaged.  The  alliance  of  the  Italian 
nations  mas  broken  up ;  henceforth  the  contest  became 
more  desultory,  and  its  details  are  imperfectly  recorded. 
I..  Papiriiis  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carviliusare  now  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Homan  generals.  The  brave  Pontius  is 
made  prisoner,  led  in  triumph,  and  cruelly  executed,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  usage  of  Koman  warfare.  The 
S  uimite*  submit  for  the  third  time  in  the  year  4G4  (b.c. 
2i*J).  They  appear  indeed  once  more  in  arms  a  few  years 
laier.  but  only  as  the  subordinate  allies  of  a  new  enemy. 
Their  independence  is  now  finally  broken,  and  the  Roman 
power  is  definitively  established  over  lower  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Grecian  cities  in  Lucaniaand  Bnittium. 
Latium,  Campania,  Apulia,  and  Samnium,  have  now  fallen 
under  the  sword  of  the  republic  In  the  north  the  Etrus- 
cans are  still  hostile,  but  cowed  and  dispirited.  The  Gauls 
still  hover  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Homan  dominion,  and 
stUl  shake  from  time  to  time,  in  a  well-timed  foray,  the 
unsteady  allegiance  of  the  Umbrians  and  Pelignians. 
Bands  of  Saranites  still  maintain  a  guerilla  warfare  in  re- 
mote districts,  and  agitate  the  untamed  savagery  of  Cala- 
bria, a  people  formed,  so  both  Greeks  and  Romans  asserted, 
by  the  concourse  of  fugitive  slaves  in  it*  woods  and  moun- 
tains. The  Grecian  cities  on  the  Lucanian  coast  were 
trembling  at  the  steady  advance  of  the  conqueror*  from  the 
Tiber.  Tarcntum.  the  only  one  of  them  which  now  re- 
tained an  active  vitality,  hastened,  in  it*  feverish  excite- 
ment, to  form  a  new  coalition  against  Rome,  in  which  some 
•tales  of  Elrtiria  were  induced  to  join.  The  praetor  Mc- 
tellus,  with  13,000  men,  fell  in  an  attempt  to  succour  Arre- 
tium,  and  at  die  news  of  this  disaster  the  Gaulish  Senones 
rushed  at  once  to  arms.     The  consul  DoUbella  swiftly 

their  own  territory,  which  he  ravaged,  in  return  fur  the  de- 
great  battle  of  the  Vadimoninn  lake  crushed  the  Gauls 
and  Etruscans  together.  Peace  was  re-e*tablished  about 
472  j  and  without  a  forma)  surrender  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  the  Romans  could  depend  from  henceforth  on  the 
sure  effect  of  their  weakness  and  despair  in  reducing  them 
to  complete  submission.  Meanwhile  the  republic  had 
been  no  less  successful  in  the  south.  Fabricius  took 
Thurii,  and  carried  off  the  first  Grecian  booty  to  Home. 
The  coalition  was  utterly  broken]  and  Tareutum,  still  un- 
assailcd,  but  denuded  of  her  Italian  allies,  was  obliged  to 
look  beyond  Italy  for  her  future 
VOL.  xix. 
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Rome  was  now  destined  to  encounter,  for  the  first  time, 
the  highest  form  of  civilization  and  the  most  scientific  mil  i  -  Th''  ""r 

a  a  a  #  With  I'l'f* 

tary  tactics  of  the  ancient  world.  The  luxurious  and  un-  rhoi 
warlike  cities  of  the  Lucanian  coast,  though  Greek  by  ori- 
gin, hud  long  lost  the  valour  and  discipline  of  their  nation, 
and  could  only  oppose  to  the  rude  warriors  of  Latium  the 
arts  of  policy  and  statecraft.  Out  now  a  genuine  Greek 
soldiery  was  about  to  appear  upon  the  stage,  with  the 
strength  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  resources  of 
Grecian  economy. 

The  Romans  had  constructed  some  vessels  at  Thurii. 
With  these  they  were  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
now  nominally  at  peace  with  the  republic,  when  the  Taren- 
tincs,  jealous  of  this  attempt  to  form  a  navy,  sallied  forth 
from  their  harbour,  declaring  that  the  Romans  were  bound 
by  treaty  not  to  navigate  their  ships  beyond  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  and  destroyed  or  chased  home  the  Roman  ves- 
sels.   They  even  followed  up  this  insult  hy  an  attack  on 
the  Roman  garrison  at  Thurii.    When  Posthumius  arrives 
as  an  ambassador  to  lay  his  complaint  before  them,  they 
assail  him  with  mockery  and  insult.    He  swears  that  the 
filth  they  fling  upon  his  toga  shall  be  washed  away  in  their 
blood.  A  Roman  army  speedily  appears  before  Tarentum ; 
and  the  nobles,  who  had  taken  no  part,  perhaps,  in  the 
brutal  violence  of  their  populace,  would  liave  yielded  at 
once ;  but  the  people,  in  their  vanity,  scorned  submission 
to  the  foreigner,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus.    This  chief,  the  most  noted  warrior  of  his  age,  was 
the  cousin,  though  several  years  junior,  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    He  had  succeeded  his  father  in  regular  course  in 
the  throne  of  Epirus ;  but  his  career  had  been  from  the 
first  that  of  an  adventurer  rather  than  of  a  sovereign.  Am- 
bitious, restless,  and  captivated  with  a  vague  aspiration  for 
glory,  in  imitation  of  his  illustrious  relative,  he  was  easily 
persuaded  by  the  Tarentines,  who  promised  him  an  exten- 
sive alliance  and  a  force  of  350,000  combatants,  to  under- 
take the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  from  the  threat- 
ened yoke  of  obscure  barbarians.    Landing  with  a  veteran 
force  of  25,000  men,  and  attended  by  20  elephants,  Pyrrhus 
gained  a  victory  at  Hcraclea  over  the  first  consular  army  BsttU  of 
of  the  Romans,  but  with  such  loss  on  his  own  side  as  caused  Heraclea. 
him  to  remark  already,  that  such  another  victory  would  be 
his  ruin.    He  recovered,  indeed,  some  towns  on  the  coast, 
as  the  (mils  of  this  Itard-won  triumph ;  but  the  promised 
allies  failed  to  make  their  appearance  ;  he  found  the  Taren- 
tines nerveless  and  inefficient ;  he  was  glad  to  disguise  his 
mortification  by  offering  terms  of  peace  to  the  Romans,  on 
condition  of  their  leaving  the  Greek  cities  in  freedom,  and 
restoring  their  lands  to  the  Samnites  and  Apulians.  Cineaa, 
the  envoy  whom  he  sent  with  these  terms  to  Rome,  re- 
turned unsuccessful,  but  filled  w  ith  admiration  of  the  num- 
bers, the  bravery,  and  undaunted  spirit  of  his  master's 
enemies.    This  report  inspired  the  King  of  Epirus  with 
increased  anxiety ;  but,  brave  and  daring  a*  he  was,  he  de- 
termined to  make  a  bold  dash,  and,  turning  the  flank  of  a 


to  him,  he  got  within  a  few  leagues 
lird  force  was  recalled  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Etmria  to  cover  the  capital,  and  he  was  c 


to  retreat,  lest  he  should  find  himself  surrounded.  The 
sent  in  their  turn  an  embassy  to  treat  for  the 
i  of  their  prisoners.  The  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  displayed  by  Fabricius,  according  to  the  well-known 
story,  made  a  deep  impression  on  tlic  mind  of  Pyrrhus ; 
and  when  the  republic  generously  advertised  him  of  a  plot 
for  his  assassination,  he  was  so  touched  by  this  trnit  of 
honourable  ieeling  that  he  sent  back  the  prisoners  without 
terms.  Meanwhile  the  condition,  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily, 
assailed  by  the  fleets  of  Carthage,  became  even  more  press- 
ing than  that  of  ihcir  compatriots  in  Italv,  and  Pyrrhus 
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seized  the  excuse  for  postponing  his  contest  with  Rome, 
ami  transporting  himself  to  Syracuse.  Here,  again,  his 
first  successes  only  led  him  into  fresh  difficulties,  and  once 
more  he  was  glad  lo  escape  from  his  actual  embarrassments, 
and  try  his  fortune  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
had  lime  to  recover  from  their  losses ;  and  now,  familiarized 
with  the  aspect  of  the  formidable  elephant*, — bulls  of  Lu- 
cania,  as  they  ignorantly  termed  them, — they  were  fully  a 
match  for  the  Greek  army  in  the  field.  Citrius  Dentatus 
gained  the  victory  of  Beneventum,  and  Pyrrhus  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  ignominiously  tc  his  own  dominions.  Curius 
triumphed,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  of  die  Libyan  mon- 
sters he  hail  taught  the  Romans  to  despise.  Pyrrhus  fell 
soon  afterwards  in  an  obscure  struggle  at  Argos.  Hostili- 
ties continued  in  the  south  of  Italy  for  some  years  longer. 
Papirim  and  Carvilius  once  more  overcame  the  Sammies. 
Tarenturo  submitted  ;  its  walls  were  overthrown,  its  arms 
and  ships  forfeited  to  the  conquerors.  The  Carthaginians, 
who  hail  recently  offered  their  alliance  to  Rome,  were 
warned  off  the  shores  of  Italy,  which  were  now  completely 
subjected  to  Rome,  from  the  iEsar  and  Rubicon  in  the 
to  the  Straits  of  Messana  and  the  Iapygian  pro- 
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been  the  citizens, 
tate.    This  distinction 
ill  many  struggles,  be- 
Italians  were 
one  another. 
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XII.  REVIEW  OF  TflB  ROMAN  OOVKKXMEKT  AT  THE 

PERIOD  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  ITALT. 

Romans  had  now  conquered  Italy,  and  made  the 
first  great  step  toward*  the  conquest 


The 


\V« 


period 
the  run- 
-  u - ■  ■  of 
Italy. 


cient  Italy  been  parcelled  out  among  If  wen 
i;n  familial,  it  would  probably  have  with  the 
under  the  sway  of  one  fortunate  d\-    this  time 


toward*  the  conquest  of  the  worlt 

..  must  pause  lor  a  moment  to  review  the  way  in  which  Uiev 
t  st  the         •     i  .1  ,     .  .  ,       ,     i  % 

0f   organized  these  new  dominions  and  made  them  a  ground 

of  vantage  for  the  further  extension  of  their  power. 

The  most  striking  difference  in  the  development  of  an- 
cient and  modern  politics  results  from  the  generally  repub- 
lican character  of  the  one,  and  monarchic  constitution  of 
the  other.  The  extension  of  the  Athenian  and  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  formed  either  by  conquest  or  colonization, 
while  that  of  the  great  states  of  modern  Europe  has  re- 
sulted far  more  commonly  from  dynastic  marriages  and 
Had  ar 
of  severe 
lallen,  state  by  stale,  under  the  swav 
nasty ;  wars  might  have  played  a  part  in  the 
tion,  but  dynastic  alliances  would  have  been  still  mure 
effectual ;  Mars  might  have  brought  many  nations  under 
the  yoke,  but  the  influence  of  Venus  would  have  proved 
still  more  powerful.  The  populations  of  the  peninsula  were 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  have  constituted  an  aggregate 
people,  of  equal  laws  and  similar  institutions,  from  the  Ru- 
bicon to  trie  Straits  of  Messana.  It  might  still  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  configuration  of  the  country — its  great 
length  and  -lender  breadth  of  surface,  its  mountain  divisions 
and  diversities  of  soil  and  climate — would  have  permitted 
in  ancient  times  a  national  union  on  such  a  footing,  the  im- 
practicability of  which  in  our  days  is  recognised  as  a  poli- 
tical maxim  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  republican 
character  of  the  Italian  institutions  of  itself  precluded  the 
operation  of  those  peaceful  influences  which,  as  we  have 
said,  might  have  been  more  effective  to  such  an  end  than 
war,  and  it  only  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  rivalries 
and  animosities  of  so  many  equal  neighbours  would  termi- 
nate in  their  mutual  exhaustion  and  ruin,  or  in  the  avowed 
predominance  or  one. 

The  latltr  alternative,  as  we  have  seen,  found  place. 
The  predominaiK-e  of  Rome  was  acknowledged.  We  have 
now  to  see  by  what  methods  she 
it.  It  was  no  part  ol  her  polity,  for  it  did 
the  scojic  of  Italian  ideas,  to  mould  her  conquests  into  one 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  her  object  was  to  wrest  from 
the  vanquished  their  independence.  U>  stifle  their  nationality, 
to  make  then,  tlocile  subjects;  lor  this  end,  to  create  dt'f- 


m,  to  separate  the 
and  prevent  their 

combining  together  for  any  common  purpose,  least  of  all 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  common  terms  from  their  t 
querors. 

In  the  early  times  the  patricians 
the  plebeians  the  subjects  of  thi 
had,  in  process  of  time,  and  thrmif 
come  nearly  obliterated.  The  Romans  and 
now  to  go  through  a  like  career  in  relation  to 
But  the  Romans  had  now  become  more  or  less  conscious 
of  the  principle  under  which  their  early  revolutions  had 
evolved  themselves,  and  they  seem  to  have  contemplated 
steadily  from  the  first  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Italians 
to  the  goal  of  civic  equality.  They  decreed  that  the  so- 
should  be  always  the  people  of  the  Forum, 
its  civil  rights  sliould  only  be  exercised  within  the 
mitt  of  the  city ;  but  they  provided  at  the  same 
time  for  the  admission  of  their  subjects,  one  by  one,  with- 
in these  limits,  as  a  long  probation  ot  service  and  dependence 
should  seem  gradually  to  qualify  them  for  political  assimi- 
lation. Such  admission  might  wound  the  pride  and  touch 
the  immediate  interests  of  a  race  of  conquerors  and  plun- 
derers; but  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  cupidity  required  fresh 
recruits  to  maintain  it,  and  as  the  empire  was  extended, 
greater  numbers  were  necessary  to  preserve  it.  Between 
the  years  A.u.  370-490  (884  and  264  B-C.)  twelve  new 
tribes  were  created,  and  the  Ayer  Romomu,  or  national 
domain,  extended  from  the  Ciminian  wood  in  Etruria,  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  middle  of  Campania,  on  the  other.  Upon 
this  territory  the  censors  enumerated  292,331  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  or  a  total  population  of  1,200,000  souls, 
to  form  the  great  central  garrison  of  Italy.  Two  centuries 
before,  according  to  one  account,  the  military  force  of 
Rome  was  computed  at  only  104,214  men.  While  we 
may  decline  to  place  any  reliance  at  least  on  these  Utter 
numbers,  the  fact  of  their  being  thus  recorded  evinces  the 
belief  of  the  Romans  themselves  in  the  early  practice  of 


If  we  may  speak  of  an  original  Roman  people  as  contrasted 
low  created,  we  may  believe  that  at 
did  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  whole 


body.  But  tl>e  original  twenty-one  tribes  gave  it  so 
suffrages  in  the  assembly,  while  the  new  recruits 
enrolled  in  twelve  additional  tribes  only,  and  exercised  no 
more  than  twelve  votes.  Such  were  the  tribes  of  the 
Etruscans,  the  Latins,  the  Ausonians,  the  iEquians,  and 
the  Volscians.  A  little  later  than  the  era  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  in  the  year  of  the  city  513,  two  more  tribes 
were  appropriated  to  the  Sabines.  But  besides  their  inferio- 
rity in  number,  these  new  and  extraneous  members  of  the 
national  body  had  little  opportunity,  from  their  distance  from 
the  Forum,  of  influencing  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  city. 
Nor,  though  thus  stationed  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  did  these  foreign  tribes  occupy  the 
whole  surrounding  territory.  The  Ayer  Romanus  was 
intersected,  almost  within  sight  from  the  gates,  by  parcels 
of  land  which  sti'l  remained  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
bore  the  designation  of  Agtr  perry r mux.  Several  cities  of 
Latium,  such  as  Tibur  and  Prcneste,  still  bore  the  title  of 
Latin  instead  of  Roman,  retained  their  own  municipal  institu- 
tions, and  were  attached  to  the  republic  not  by  the  |iosse*sion 
of  the  Roman  franchise,  but  by  the  condition  of  a  specific 
eligibility  to  it.  Any  of  their  citizens  »  ho  had  served  cer- 
tain magistracies  in  them,  became  qualified  thereby  for  tlie 
enjoyment  of  citizenship  at  Rome,  and  the  constant  acces- 
sion of  individuals  from  this  source  helped  to  replenish  the 
void  made  by  perennial  warfare,  no  less  than  the  occasional  . 
introduction  into  the  suite  of  coqiorate  communities. 

The  franchise,  or  rights  of  the  city,  thus  obtained,— the 
object  for  the  roost  part  of  the  dearest  vows  of  the  subject* 
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Political  of  Rome, — comprehended,  1.  Absolute  authority  over  the 
History.  %;fe  anJ  children,  slaves  and  chattels  ;  2.  A  guarantee  of 
V—~v"~'  personal  liberty,  exemption  from  stripes,  security  from 
capital  pun uh  me. nt,  except  by  the  vote  of  the  people  or 
under  military  authority  in  the  camp;  3.  The  suffrage; 
4.  Access  to  honours  and  employments ;  5.  The  possession 
of  Quiritary  property,  held  under  Roman  law ;  6.  Immu- 
nity from  all  the  taxes  and  tributes  imposed  at  discretion 
on  the  subject*  of  the  state.  Such  was  the  complete 
franchise  of  Rome ;  the  jut  eititatu  optima  jure.  To  the 
Italians  beyond  the  pale  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  some 
portion  of  these  privileges  might  be  accorded  in  various 
measure  and  degree.  1  o  some  the  Senate  gave  the  right 
of  dealing  (commercial*),  to  others  that  of  marriage  (eon- 
nubium).  The  cities  of  the  conquered  nations  were  ar- 
ranged in  different  classes,  according  to  the  favour  in 


which  they  were  held  by  the  conquerors, — 1.  The 
eipia  optima  jure,  or  of  the  first  class,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  whenever  they  visited  Home,  were  allowed  to 
exercise  there  the  complete  rights  of  Human  citizenship  ; 
2.  The  municipia  without  franchise,  which  enjoyed  in- 
deed the  title  and  burdens  of  citizenship,  such  as  the  ser- 
vice in  the  legions,  but  were  debarred  from  the  suffrage, 
and  from  the  civil  offices  of  the  republic;  3.  The  cities 
which  l>ad  renounced  their  ancient  usages  to  embrace  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Rome,  but  yet  were  not  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Roman.  Hut  below  the  municipia  was  yet 
another  class  of  prefect ura,  tow  ns  subjected  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Roman  officer  or  prefect,  under  the  forms  of  Human 
jurisprudence.  These  prefectures  were  generally  so  clawed 
by  way  of  precaution  or  punishment.  Such  was  the  state 
to  which  Capua  was  reduced  alter  n  revolt  in  which  she  im- 
prudently engaged  against  the  Romans.  Such  were  the 
various  grades  of  subjection  granted  according  to  the  terms 
of  capitulation  in  each  case.  There  was  still  a  lower  rank  in 
the  descending  scale,  that  of  the  dedititii,  or  people  who  had 
heen  reduced  bv  the  fortune  of  war  to  unconditional  sub- 
mission ;  these  were  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to- 
gether with  hostages,  to  raze  their  walls  or  to  receive  a 
garrison  within  them,  to  |i«y  a  tribute,  and  to  furnish  be- 
sides a  contingent  to  the  armies  of  the  republic. 

The  allies,  as  they  were  designated,  of  the  republic  were 
a  class  of  states  differing  in  some  particulars  from  all  these. 
They  were  the  dependents  of  Rome,  but  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  were  not  her  subjects.  The  Senate  in- 
dulged them  in  a  delusion  which  soothed  their  pride,  and 
made  them  more  serviceable  as  auxiliaries  than  they  would 
have  been  as  indignant  bond-servants.  Tarentum  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  a  free  state,  though  here  the 
Romans  went  so  far  as  to  level  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
establish  a  garrison  in  its  citadel.  Neapolis  was  free,  but 
required  to  furnish  vessels  for  the  Roman  marine,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  pay  of  its  mariners.  Tlte  Camertine*  and 
Heracleoles  were  declared  "  equals'*  of  Rome  [ttquo 
fadcre),  on  terms  of  mutual  delence.  Tibur,  1'ia.neste, 
and  most  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  ranked  in  the  same  class ; 
but  the  Romans  took  care  to  foster  in  all  these  cities  a 
party  of  their  own  friends  and  creatures,  to  mould  the 
external  conduct  of  this  free  slate,  and,  if  occasion  required, 
to  find  them  a  pretence  for  interfering  with  its  domestic 
affairs.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  republic  in  its  relations 
towards  it*  conquered  enemies.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  studied  absence  of  general  measures,  and  of  uniformity 
of  treatment.  It  is  deliberately  framed  to  maintain  and 
intensify  the  actual  diversities  of  nations  and  circumstances. 
With  this  view,  every  possible  hindrance,  often  amounting 
to  specific  prohibition,  U  laid  in  the  way  of  c 
among  them,  of  commerce,  ami  even  of 
Gradually,  howestr,  as  the  power  of 


jealousy  relaxed,  and  these  distinctions,  long  maintained.  Political 
became  more  and  more  effaced.    They  subsided  at  last  History, 
into  three  classes  and  conditions  of  rights  :  the  jut  cieilatit,  '-— 
which  conferred  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  ;  theysw  Latii, 
which  gave  access  or  eligibility  to  the  franchise  ;  the  jut 
Jtalieum,  of  which  the  burdens  were  greater  and  the  pre- 
rogative* inferior.     This  graduated  scale  of  privilege 
continued  to  exist  under  the  same  name  down  to  a  late 
period  in  Roman  history,  and  was  extended  to  the  later 
possession*  of  the  republic,  long  after  the  obliteration  of  all 
political  distinctions  between  the  Romans,  the  Latins,  and 
the  in  hub  it  ant  s  of  the  oeninsula  wnerallv.1 


Neither  the  interest  the  more  favoured  of  the 
might  be  expected  to  take  in  the  Roma 
which  ihey  were  admitted,  nor  the  gratitude  or  the  rest  *"1  ro*d" 
for  the  remnant  they  were  allowed  to  retain  of  their  own 
nationality,  could  be  regarded  as  sufficient  security  for  tlicir 
permanent  submission.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  |>eninsula  Rome  established  her  armed  gar- 
risons under  the  form  of  colonies.  In  the  spot  selected 
for  such  a  military  station,  a  large  portion  of  the  national 
territory  was  confiscated  by  the  conquerors,  and  some 
thousands  of  the  citizens  selected  by  lot,  or  on  their  own 
demand,  to  receive  it  in  full  possession,  engaging  in  return 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  republic,  which  were  thus 
identified  with  their  own.  The  administration  of  the  colony 
thus  formed,  and  thus  strictly  attached  to  the  parent  state, 
was  organised  on  the  model  of  the  city.  The  colonists,  as 
Roman  citizens,  met  in  their  public  assemblies,  and  chose 
their  decemvirs  and  their  decurions  to  represent  the  con- 
suls and  senators.  Their  residence  was  in  every  case, 
perhaps,  not  a  new  stronghold  constructed  for  the  | 
but  the  fortified  city  of  some  conquered  people, 
nessed  even  of  iheir  habitations  to  nuke  wav  for 
Such  cities  were  chosen,  of  course,  for  ihc 
strength  or  their  commanding  situation.  Thus  6000 
colonists  were  established  at  Beneventum  to  cover  Cam- 
pania ;  14,000  at  Venusia  to  check  the  Greeks  of  the 
south-eastern  coast,  to  defend  Apulia,  and  control  the 
I.ucanians  and  the  Sammies.  In  Etruria,  Sutrium  and 
Ncpcte  watched  the  valley  of  the  Tiber;  Ardea,  Satricum, 
and  Antium  held  the  long-disturbed  districts  of  the  great 
plain  of  Latium  ;  Velitrac,  Norba,  and  Setia  kept  the  keys 
■if  the  Sabine  mountains ;  Anxur  closed  the  gates  of 
Campania  ;  Frcgethr.  Sora,  Interamna,  and  Minluriue  occu- 
pied the  line  of  the  Liris,  the  route  of  the  Samnites  when 
they  threatened  an  assault  on  Rome.  Such  were  the 
entrenched  camp*  surrounding  the  city.  Beyond  these  lay 
a  second  line  of  fortresses,  such  as  Atina,  Aquinum,  and 
Casinum,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sabellian  mountains;  Vcscia, 
Suessa-  Aurunca,  Sinuessa,  Teanum,  Cales, among  the  defiles 
through  which  the  water*  issue  from  them.  To  these 
may  be  added  Alba  Fuccntia,  northward  in  the  country  of 
the  Martians  ;  CEsula  and  Carseoli,  among  the  iBqatlilll ; 
and  Narnia,  which  covered  the  route  from  Umbria.  More 
than  once  an  enemy,  such  as  Pyrrhus  and  afterward* 
Hannibal,  succeeded  bv  a  bold  ellort  in  penetrating  this 
double  line  ;  but  it  was  with  the  loss  of  his  communications, 
and  such  imminent  danger  tn  his  rear,  that  hi*  udvuncc  was 
paralysed,  and  a  rapid  retreat  rendered  inevitable. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Italy  the  colonies  were  less  closely 
planted.  Samnium  was  occupied  by  two  onlv,  Beneven- 
tum and  .Csernia ;  I'icenum  by  three,  Adria,  l-'irmum,  and 
Castrum  ;  Umbria  by  four,  Namia,  Spoletum,  Armnimm, 
and  Sena.  In  Campania  we  may  enumerate  Saticula, 
Calcs,  and  Casilinum  ;  Apulia  was  guarded  bv  Liiccriaand 
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i  while  Tarentura,  Locri,  Rhegium,  and  some 
place*,  were  only  held  by  Roman  garrisons. 
To  bind  all  these  places  together,  and  afford  the  means 
of  rapid  transport  for  tlic  legion*  from  point  to  point,  the 
whole  peninsula  wan  traversed  by  numerous  roads,  gene- 
rally branching  out  from  Rome  to  every  extremity.  In 
of  the  great  Samnite  wars  the  censor  Appius 
the  construction  of  the  Appian  Way,  which 
«  the  Pomptinc  Marshes  to  Capua. 
From  year  to  year  this  example  was  followed  by  other 
munificent  officers  of  the  republic ;  and  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  another  century,  the  Valerian  Way  connected  the 
city  with  Corfinium,  the  Aurelian  coasted  the  shore*  of 
Etruria,  the  Flamintun  reached  Ariminum  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Cisalpine,  and  the  iEmilian  prolonged  this  line  as  far 
as  Piacentia,  on  the  Po.    These,  roads  were  "  built,"  ac- 
cording to  the  phrase  of  their  constructor*,  with  several 
layers  of  concrete  and  masonry,  and  paved  with  solid 
blocks  of  stone  cemented  together,  which  in  many  places 
have  survived  the  revolution  of  centuries,  and  retain  their 
position  at  the  present  day.1 

"  And  what  a  race  of  men  these  new  masters  of  Italy 
!  Their  private  virtues  legitimated  their  power ;  and 
r»,ur  or  it  was  in  their  manners,  not  less  than  in  the  ability  of  their 
■be  .  Senate,  that  the  secret  of  Rome's  greatness  resided.  These 
SJ^^oanqiNran  of  Etruria  and  Tarentum  held  poverty,  discip- 
line, and  devotion  ever  in  honour,  and  their  patriotism  par- 
took of  a  religious  sentiment.  Three  Detii  surrendered 
their  lives  for  the  Roman  army,  and  Manlius  immolated  his 
son  to  the  genius  of  discipline.  The  censor  Rutilius,  re- 
elected at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  265  R.C.,  convokes 
the  people,  and  solemnly  rebukes  its  assembly  for  having 
conferred  such  important  functions  on  the  same  citixens 
twice  in  succession.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Rufinus  must 
be  degraded  from  the  Senate  (275  B.C.)  notwithstanding 
his  two  consulship-,  a  dictatorship,  and  a  triumph,  for  pos- 
sessing ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  when  he  was  allowed  no 
more  than  eight  ounces ;  if  the  consul  Posthumius  compelled 
2000  legionaries  to  reap  his  corn  or  to  clear  his  woods  ; — 
Atilius  Scrranus,  on  the  other,  received 
purple  behind  his  plough  ;  Regulus,  though 
possessed  no  more  than  one  little  field  in  the 


"  There  was  union  because  there  was  equality ; 
i  aristocracy  of  blood  was  no  longer  recognised,  nor  was 
onour  paid  to  that  of  fortune.  At  this  epoch  the 
Roman  constitution  presented  that  safe  combination  of 
royalty,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  which  Polybius,  M achie- 
ve!, and  Montesquieu  have  so  ranch  admired.  The  con- 
sulship gave  it  unity  in  command,  the  Senate  experience  in 
counsel,  the  people  strength  in  action.  Hy  these  three 
powers,  mutually  restricting  themselves  within  just  limits, 
all  the  forces  of  (he  state,  formerly  turned  one  against 
another,  had  found  at  last,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  that  happy  equilibrium  which  made  them  all 
concur,  with  irresistible  power,  in  working  towards  one 
common  end,  the  greatness  of  the  republic."1 
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of  Pupinia  ;  and  Curius,  like  Fabricius  and  /Emilius  Papus, 
prepared  his  simple  meal  with  his  own  hands  in 
vessels.  The  same  Curius  refused  the  gold  of  the 
Fabricius  that  of  Pyrrhus ;  and  Cinea.%  introduced  into 
the  Senate,  imagined  that  he  saw  before  him  an  assembly 
of  kings. 

"  By  their  rigid  virtues  and  austere  manners  the  Romans 
of  that  age  deserved  their  empire  ;  by  their  discipline  and 
their  courage  they  had  acquired,  by  their  union  they  re- 
tained it.  The  perils  of  the  war  with  Samnium  had  in 
fact  restored  peace  between  the  two  orders  of  citizens. 
Petty  rivalries  had  been  extinguished  in  the  face  of  the 
public  interest ;  the  emancipation  of  the  plebeians  li.nl  been 
effectually  accomplished  ;  and  the  new  generation  of  patri- 

rlajni.  breil  in  the  camps,  had  lost  it*  bitter  recollection  of  pose  that  historical  composition  was  an  art  of  native  growth 
the  popular  victoric s.  The  '  new  men '  were  now  not  less 
numerous  in  the  8<nate  than  the  descendants  of  old  curial 
families  ;  nor  did  the  services  and  glory  of  Papirius  Cursor, 
of  Fabius  Maximus,  of  Appius  Ctecus,  and  Valerius  Corvus, 
efiace  the  services  and  the  glory  of  the  three  Uecii,  of 
Publilius,  four  times  consul ;  of  Msenius,  twice  dictator  ;  of 
Ctrcilius  Metellus,  who  commenced  the  illustration  of  the 
family  of  which  N'icvius  was  afterwards  to  declare,  'the 
Metelli  arc  born  consuls  at  Rome  ;'  finally,  of  Curius  Den- 
talus  and  Fabricius,  plebeians,  and  not  even  of  " 
origin  at  all. 


the  character  of  the  Roman  Sources  of 
free  state  may  be  fairly  de-  the  history 
duced  from  the  histories  of  the  time  which  have  come  down  of  Rons  Id 
to  us.  Doubtless  in  those  histories  much  allowance  musttk*.<"" 
be  made  for  a  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  patriotic  colouring 
in  painting  the  actions  and  principles  of  the  heroes  of  the 
republic.  Nevertheless  there  seems  sufficient  reason  for 
admitting  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  accounts  we  have 
received  of  this  period,  and  accepting  a*  commonly  authen- 
tic what  professes  to  be  the  history  of  Rome,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  wars  with  Samnium  and  with  Pyrrhus.  It 
will  be  well  to  pause,  then,  at  this  point,  and  indicate  briefly 
what  may  have  been  the  sources  of  Roman  history  at  this 
period. 

The  first  writers  of  early  Roman  history  in  a  connected 
form  were  Greeks, — such  as  Dioctes  of  Peporethus,  Tinurus, 
and  Hieronymus.  Aristotle  had  already  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  tile  rising  republic,  and  had  signalized  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  Romans  entered  into 
relations  with  Alexander  of  Molossus,  and  with  Pyrrhus,  that 
their  existence  became  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  people 
beyond  the  Adriatic.  The  first  Greek  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Italian  city  would  naturally  resort  to  the  colo- 
nists of  Magna  Graxia  for  such  information  of  their  neigh- 
bour as  they  could  furnish,  and  this  would  be  derived,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  floating  traditions  which,  during 
the  preceding  ccnturr,  had  reached  Ncapolis  or  Tarentum, 
conveyed  by  word  of  mouth,  rather  than  ascertained  from 
the  scanty  writings  and  historical  monument*  which  might 
exist  in  Rome  itself.  Hence,  no  doubt,  these  original  hi«- 
placc  to  the  stories  which  con- 
h  Greece,— to  the  legends  of  Evander  and 
to  the  Delphic  oracle,  or  to  the  records 
or  Athenian  legislation,  which  thus  obtained  a  credit  not 
their  due  with  succeeding  inquirers.  It  i*  probable  that  the 
writings  of  these  foreigners  first  excited  the  emulation  of 
the  Roman  annalists,  such  as  Fabius  Fictor  and  Cinciua 
Alimentus,  who  began  in  the  sixth  century  to  construct  a 
vernacular  History  of  Rome.    We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 


at  Rome,  any  more  than  among  other  western  nations,  all 
of  which,  including  the  civilized  Etruscans  themselves, 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  strangers  to  it.  Hut  the  Romans, 
when  they  applied  themselves  to  the  art,  had  access  to  other 
sources  than  the  Greeks  who  preceded  them,  and  could 
combine  the  traditions  and  fabrications  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  meagre  chronicles  and  other  fragmentary  records  exist- 
ing among  them.  Thus  wc  know  that  from  a  very  early 
antiquity  the  priests  had  kept  a  register  of  the  events  in 
which  they  were  themselves  chiefly  interested,  such  as 
and  natural  phenomena,  to  which  they  attached  a 
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Political  religion*  significance  '•  that  there  were  also  certain  Fasti,  or 
Hi. tory.  \\%u  0f  magistrates,  dating  from  a  primitive  epoch  ;  and  we 
— ^  may  surmise  that  here  and  there  a  political  incident  was 
noted  in  one  or  other  of  these  journal*.   It  is  i 
over,  that  the  Romans,  with  their 
left  some  private  memorial*  of  their  own  i 

of  them  from  time  to  time  by  do- 
ms.    The  highly  ro- 
mantic character  of  so  much  of  the  early  hi»tory  may  lead 
us  also  to  conjecture  that  some  popular  traditions  were  pre- 
in  the  form  of  poetry,  though  of  this  we  have  no 
ony  whatever;  and  the  inference  is  by  no 
strong  enough  to  bear,  in  default  thereof,  the  e la- 
superstructure  built  upon  it  by  Niebuhr  and  his 
followers.    The  notion,  indeed,  so  suddenly  enunciated  and 
so  hastily  adopted  by  the  ttudent*  of  Roman  history,  that 
our  early  accounts  are  mainly  founded  on  a  defunct  series 
of  ballads  and  epics,  may  be  regarded  as  already  exploded.' 
Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  as  far  as  the  memory  of 
long  past  event*  was  entrusted  to  a  mere  oral  tradition,  it* 
preservation  was  in  the  utmost  degree  precarious;  while 
the  monuments,  however  scanty,  of  written  history  were 
subjected  to  the  sweeping  devastation  of  the  Gallic  confla- 
gration.   The  Roman*  indeed  pretended  that  the  Capitol 
at  least  had  escaped  the  capture  of  the  city ;  but  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  their  account  of  the  retreat  and  discom- 
fiture of  the  Gauls ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
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city,  fortress  and  all,  l"e  II  into  the  hands  of  the 
L  Very  few,  therefore,  of  their  records  can  be 
to  have  escaped ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 


;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
of  a  previous  period,  which  Poly- 
biua  or  Pliny  believed  they  had  actually  seen  in  their  own 
time,  were  genuine  monument*  of  the  age  to  which  they 
were  presumed  to  belong.  That  from  that  period  a  syste- 
matic fabrication  commenced  of  records  pretending  to  an 
anterior  date  may  easily  be  believed ;  and  it  is  from  such 
fabrications,  grounded  more  or  less  upon  current  traditions, 
that  the  first  annalists  of  Rome,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
drew,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  great  part  of  their  materials. 
We  see,  then,  that,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Gallic  war, 
there  is  no  firm  ground  for  the  historian  of  Rome.  The 
event*  recorded  he  roust  suspect  of  being  pure  inventions ; 
in  the  pretended  progress  of  the  constitution  he  will  trace 
only  u  contused  attempt  to  account  fur  political  arrange- 
ments existing  at  a  later  period.  But  in  the  sources  of  his- 
tory posterior  to  the  great  conflagration  a  great  change 
becomes  apparent.  Whatever  the  value  of  contemporary 
records  may  have  been,  however  much  they  may  have  em- 
bellished and  falsified  by  family  or  national  pride,  we  may 
be  sure  at  least  that  they  once  actually  existed,  and  con- 
tinued no  doubt  to  exist  for  centuries.  The  first  annalists 
had  materials  for  history,  were  they  but  endowed  with 
action  to  sift  and  read  them  rightly.  It  is  not  to  be  ex 
pected,  indeed,  tltat  in  a  rude  uncritical  age  these  materials 
were  carefully  handled ;  and  still,  at  least  to  the  time  of 
Pyrrhua,  and  perhaps  for  one  generation  later,  many  evi- 
dent falsifications  of  history  are  apparent.  Hut  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century  wc  may  be  sure  that 
die  memory  of  events  was  sufficiently  recent  to  secure  the 
first  writers  of  Roman  history  from  material  error  regarding 
We  may  proceed,  therefore,  from  this  point,  without 
l  follow  the  lines  they  have  traced  fur  us. 


History. 

While  Rome  waa  completing  the  reduction  of  Italy,  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  waa  The  first 
rivalling  her  con  quest*  in  the  island*  of  tile  western  Medi-I*UB'° 
terranean.  The  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  had  fallen  under 
her  dominion,  as  well  as  the  barbarous  tribe*  of  Sardinia. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  Grecian  power  in  this  quarter, 
the  two  rivals  were  about  to  come  into  serious  collision. 
The  Carthaginians  were  prrparing  to  scire  the  jEolian 
Islands,  barren  rocks  indeed,  but  almost  within  sight  of 
Naples  and  the  Campanian  coast.  Still,  however,  a  single 
stronghold  withstood  them  in  Sicily,  from  whence  the  Ro- 
mans might  hope  to  make  good  a  footing  in  that  important 
island,  and  check  their  advance  beyond  it.  Messana  was 
occupied  by  a  band  of  buccaneering  adventurers,  who  had 
recently  overthrown  tlie  government,  and  expelled  or  sub- 
jugated the  inhabitants,  but  now,  pressed  hard  by  the  Car- 
thaginian power,  presumed  to  solicit  assistance  from  the 
legitimate  government  of  Rome.  To  render  such  assist- 
ance was  contrary  to  the  principle*  of  international  law, 
even  as  then  understood ;  the  Romans,  moreover,  had  just 
before  visited  a  similar  act  of  lawlessness  w  ith  the  severest 
punishment.  Now,  however,  self-interest  prevailed,  and  it  Ar  4jjq 
was  determined  to  use  the  opportunity  for  establishing  a  s.c. 
Roman  force  in  Sicily. 
Such  was  die  origin  of  the  first  Punic  war,  which  com- 
"  in  the  year  490  (h.c  264),  and  lasted  without  in- 
>n  for  twentv-two  years.  The  great  object  of  the 
was  to  gain  possession  of  Sicily,  a  rich  and  fertile 
country-,  and  of  special  importance  to  them,  from  the  abund- 
ance of  corn  which  it  was  fitted  to  jiroduce;  for  Rome  had 
already  become  dependent  in  some  degree  on  foreign  im- 
portation for  the  supply  of  a  population  withdrawn  from  the 
pursuit*  of  agriculture,  and  engaged  perpetually  in  tlie  bar- 
ren exercise  of  arms.  The  Strait  of  Messana  is  only  3 
miles  in  width,  and  though  watched  by  the  naval  forces  of 
the  great  maritime  republic,  the  Romans  had  little  difficulty 
in  throwing  re-inforcement*  across  it :  nevertheless,  they 
soon  found  it  essential  to  their  views  to  contend  with  the 
Carthaginians  for  the  dominion  of  tlie  seas.  At  first  they 
were  obliged  to  build  their  ships  of  war  from  the  model  of 
an  enemy's  vessel,  east  accidentally  on  their  coast* ;  but 
this  ignorance  of  naval  architecture  was  the  least  of  their 
disadvantages  in  commencing  the  struggle ;  for  they  had  no 
experience  uf  naval  tactics,  nor  even  of  navigation.  Never- 
theless they  exerted  themselves  with  their  usual  energy, 
constructed  a  numerous  fleet,  manned  it  by  a  conscription 
of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  such  as  was  not  admitted  to 
serve  in  tlie  legions,  and  fought  their  ship*  with  crews  of 
lists  mere  landsmen,  aiming  rather  at  grappling  and  boarding  the 
dis-  enemy,  than  at  manoeuvring  against  him,  and  sinking  him 
ex-    with  the  stroke  of  the  beak.    They  succeeded  almost  from 


with  UM  stroke  of  the  beak.    They  i 
the  first,  though  not  without  many  reverses,  sometimes  from 
storms,  sometimes  from  the  greater  skill  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  keeping  the  sea  at  least  on  terms  of  equality. 
In  the  year  49S  (b.c.  25G)  they  luid  so  far  gained  the  as- 
cendancy as  to  be  able  to  land  a  large  army,  under  the 
consul  Regulus,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with' which  thcy^  |atlll 
ravaged  the  country,  and  approached  to  the  « alls  of  the  Africa, 
capital.     Hut  the  Carthaginians,  putting  forth  all  their  a.o.  498, 
po»  er,  here  inflicted  on  than  a  decisive  defeat,  i 


'"The  theory  of  Niebuhr  respecting  the  derivation  of  the  early  Roman  history  from  ballads  or  epic  lays,  is  also  examined  and  refuted 
by  tichwegler.  vol.  I.,  pp.  58-03.  f  I  in  principal  arguments  are  : — 1.  That  the  condition*  of  an  early  national  epic  poetry  wen  wanting 
among  tho  Romans ;  2.  That  the  early  history  bears  no  mark  of  proceeding  from  plebeian  pu  ts,  whose  tongs  were  animated  by  an  anti- 
patrician  spirit  ;  3.  That  these  poems,  If  they  had  aver  existed,  would  not  have  entirely  disappeared;  ■».  That  tha  early  Roman  history 
aas  not  the  character  of  free  political  invention,  but  is  composed  in  great  part  of  a-iiologii.-al  legend*,  of  stories  laborioualy  invented  in 
order  to  explain  existing  names,  institutions,  custoias,  rites,  snd  monuments.    Schwegler  lays  It  down  that,  as  far  as  the  early  Roman 

r  formed  of  legal  and  constitutional  tradi- 
nclusion  established  alto  by  tbe  powerful 
I  in  Germany. 


history  does  not  consist  of  Etiological  legends,  it  is  the  deliberate  fabrication  of  historians,  or 
Uooa."  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  On  lU  Ordii.Jily  of  Ea,lf  /(cwo.  Jlutory,  i.  Bi-P.)  Such  is  the  co. 
reasoning  of  this  Knglish  writer,  and  it  is  now,  we  belle.e,  guoeially  accepts*  by  the  learned 
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Political  Regulua  prisoner,  and  suffering  a  small  remnant  only  to  behind  to  secure  communications  through  so  long  a  route.  Political 

Hutorj.  make  good  its  return  to  Italy.    Regulus,  we  are  told,  was  Hannibal  crossed  (he  Rhone  with  little  more  than  50,000  History, 
afterwards  sent  to  Rome  on  parole,  to  negotiate  peace, 
dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  yielding  to  dishon- 


He 

ourable  terms,  and  returned  to  his  captors,  to  be  put  to 
death,  according  to  the  popular  story,  with  tortures,  but,  as 
the  later  Romans  themselves  allowed,  to  live  some  years  in 
custody,  and  eventually  to  die  a  natural  death.  War  was 
again  renewed,  and  continued  with  alternate  successes ; 
the  reduction  of  Panormu*  by  the  Romans  (a.u.  500,  in:. 
2.3-1),  the  defeat  of  their  Aect  at  Drepanum  (505,  249), 
the  loss  of  another  armament  by  tempest  at  Camarina,  and 
the  final  victory  at  sea  off  the  islands  /tgates  (513,  241). 
It  was  terminated  at  last  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  Cartha- 


men.  His  easiest  and  direct  est  route  into  Italy  lay  by  coast  ' 
line,  turning  the  lowest  spur  of  the  Maritime  Alps  ;  but  this 
mad  was  watched  by  the  Roman  general  Scipio,  and  the 
Ltgurians,  into  whose  territory  it  would  have  led  him,  were 
less  likely  to  receive  him  as  a  deliverer  than  the  Gaulish 
tribes,  such  as  the  Roii  and  Insubres,  who  lay  among  the 
valleys  of  the  Grata)  A  Ins,  further  to  the  north.  Hannibal 
determined  to  tuunrd  two  steps,  both  equally  bold.  He  al- 
lowed Scipio's  army  to  land  on  his  flank,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone,  and  occupy  the  tracts  which  he  was  about  to 
leave  behind  him ;  then  taking  the  line  of  the  I  sere,  he  Hannibal 
'  to  climb  the  almost  inaccessible  pass  of  the  Little « 


giniana,  who  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing    St  Bernard,  in  the  middle  of  October,  with  his  large  force  Alps, 
peace  by  the  cceeioa  of  all  their  claims  on  Sicdy  and  the    of  men.  horses,  and  elephants.    He  bad  not  even  assured 
jtolian  islands,  himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the  rude  mountaineers,  who 


The  Carthaginians  now  turned  their  attention  to  Spain, 
where  they  raised  in  a  few  years  a  new  empire,  which  more 
than  balanced  the  loss  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  tliot  of  Sardinia, 
which  revolted  from  them,  and  fell,  as  did  also  Corsica, 
not  long  afterwards,  under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  These 
great  rivals  remained  at  peace  with  one  another  for  more 
than  thirty  years  s  but  while  the  Carthaginians  were  acquir- 
ing the  gold  mines  of  Spain,  and  recruiting  their  armies  with 
its  hardy  infantry,  the  Romans  were  making  great  advances 
in  internal  resources,  and  pushing  their  conquests  at  the 
Embassy    same  time  in  other  quarters.    In  525  they  crossed  the  Ad- 
fruui  Koine  riatic,  and  made  successful  incursions  into  Illyria.  The 
to  Groses,  following  year  was  distinguished  by  an  embassy  from  Rome 

a.  v.  M6,    fa  Greece,  where  the  Corinthians  allowed  the  envoys  of 

b.  c.  228.         formidable  •'strangers"  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 

games.  About  this  period,  however,  we  read  of  a  threatened 
invasion  of  Gauls.  The  city  was  struck  with  panic.  The 
priests  required  that  two  men  of  that  nation  should  be  buried 
alive,  as  a  sacrifice,  in  the  Forum.  A  state  of  "tumult" 
was  declared,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  raised  and 
armed  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The 
lius  went  forth  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  ai 
the  assailants  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  where  he  gained  a 

received  the  honours  of  a 
In  another  battle  the  Roman  leader  Marccllus 
gains  the    slew,  in  a  personal  combat,  the  king  of  the  Gauls,  Viridu- 
"  'J*1'1*,     mania,  and  bore  his  arms,  the  "  spolia  opima,"  to  the  Capi- 
tol.  This  eminent  reward  of  prowess  had  been  won  but  twice 
before  by  Romulus  and  Tullus  Hostilius ;  nor  was  it  ever 
Oeogeest  of  gained  by  a  Roman  captain  again.    The  conquest  of  the 
the  Otaml-   (Jisalpine  and  of  the  Istrian  peninsula  followed  u|X>n  this 
repulse  of  the  Transalpine  barbarians.  Meanwhile  the  Car- 
thaginians were  advancing  to  the  entire  dominion  of  Spain. 
Their  politic  chief,  Hamilcar  Barcas,  was  succeeded  in 
his  command  there  by  his  son  Hannibal,  whom  he  had 
(worn  in  childhood  to  eternal  enmity  against  Rome ;  and 
this  enmity  the  young  captain  was  now  about  to  gratify, 
having  persuaded  his  government  to  let  him  lead  all  the 
forces  of  the  province  against  Italy,  cross  the  Pyrenees, 
traverse  the  friendly  regions  of  southern  Gaul,  and  descend 
from  the  Alps  among  the  newly-conquered  subjects  of  Rome, 
i  he  expected  to  unite  in  a  mighty  league  against  their 
>  and  his  own. 


;  and  Tre- 


i  and 


harassed  and  attacked  him  on  his  marclt,  and  caused  him 
both  losses  and  delay.  Indeed  that  perilous  enterprise, 
which  we  must  suppose  he  undertook  after  due  calculation, 
as  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  launch- 
ing a  Carthaginian  army  into  the  bosom  of  a  discontented 
population,  cost  him  more  than  half  the  force  with  which  he 
had  crossed  the  Rhone ;  and  when,  after  pausing  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass,  and  encouraging  his  followers  by  showing 
to  them  the  land  of  promise,  he  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  he  could  muster  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and 
6000  cavalry.  Nor  did  the  Gauls  in  these  parts  manifest  at 
first  any  ardour  in  his  behalf.  It  was  not  till  he  had  gained  Rattle*  of 
some  notable  successes  at  the  passage  of  Ticinus  and  the  Tic"'  u» 
Trcbia  that  they  began  to  throw  then 
into  his  cause.  But  now  his  numbers  rapidly  swelled, 
while  the  Romans,  disconcerted  by  their  first  disasters,  were 
recruiting  their  broken  legions,  he  crossed  the  Apennines  with 
a  force  of  50,000  men.  Again  the  passage  of  the  marshes 
of  the  Upper  Arnui  cost  him  a  large  portion  of  his  troops, 
and  he  suffered  himself  the  loss  of  an  eye  by  lever.  These 
troubles,  Imwever,  were  repaid  by  the  great  victory  of  the 
Lake  Thrasymenus,  where  the  consul  Flaroiniu*.  rashly  Battle  of 
meeting  him,  was  overthrown  with  immense  loss,  and  slain.  Thrarjm*- 
From  Thrasymenus  to  Rome  was  no  more  than  100  miles;  n"' 
nor  was  there  any  army  to  cover  the  city,  for  the  other 
consul  had  posted  himself  with  his  legions  at  Ariminum,  to 
guard  the  approach  from  the  cast.  Hannibal  had  boldly 
out  flanked  two  armies,  and  beaten  a  third;  but  with  all 
his  boldness,  he  hesitated  to  strike  at  the  enemy's  centre, 
w  hile,  leaving  such  forces  in  his  rear.  His  intrigues  with 
tile  Umbriaus,  the  Etrurians,  and  other  people  of  central 
Italy,  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  country  was  generally 
animated  with  a  national  spirit  of  jealousy  towards  the  fo- 
reigner. He  turned  a*ide  to  the  left,  and  re-crossed  the 
Apennines  into  Picenum;  thence  he  directed  his  course 
towards  the  Grecian  colonies  in  the  south-east  of  the  pen- 
insula. Meanwhile  the  gravity  of  their  danger  had  excited 
tlie  patriotism  of  the  Romans  to  the  highest  pitch.  Vast 
exertions  were  made;  another  army  was  raised  ;  and  1' dun* 
Maximus,  the  chief  of  the  nobles,  led  it,  as  dictator,  in  quest 
of  the  enemy,  who  hod  descended  along  the  coa»i  of  the 
Adriatic  into  Apulia.    Here,  too,  where  Hunniboil  had 

irnotTosUler^i^d^Lerers.  The  Carthaginian  was* 
anxious  to  stake  his  fortunes  on  a  battle ;  but  Fahiusknew 
the  value  of  delay,  and  refused  to  allow  his  raw  recruits  to 
The  second  Punic  war  commenced  in  536  (b^c.  218)  engage  with  the  despair  of  sturdy  veterans  and  an  able 
••  with  the  destruction  of  Saguntnm  by  the  Carthaginians,  general.  Thus  matters  stood  for  some  time.  The  comli- 
in  defiance  of  the  Roman  remonstrances.  S|>ain  was  now  lion  of  the  invader  becoming  daily  more  precarious,  when 
sufficiently  reduced  to  form  the  basis  of  Hannibal's  pro-  Terentius  Varro,  now  consul,  and  enjoying  command  every 
posed  operations.  Assembling  an  army  of  82.000  foot  and  alternate  day,  yielded  to  his  own  and  his  men's  impatience, 
12,000  horse,  he  commenced  his  march.  This  large  force,  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  pitched  battle  of  Cannes.  This  Betde  of 
however,  was  very  considerably  reduced  bv  the  fatigues  of  was  noted  as  the  most  disastrous  defeat  the  Romans  ever 
the  march,  and  by  die  garrisons  it  was  necessary  to  leave    sustained,    yfcmilius,  the  other  conaul,  and  45,000  of  their 
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fifteen  years ;  but  it  was  only  to  encounter  a  general  of  rolitlcal 
equal  tkill,  and  an  army  not  leu  trained  to  conquer  than  History, 
his  own.  and  to  suffer  the  decisive  overthrow  at  Zaroa,  v— v"~-/ 
which  laid  his  country  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Romans.  of 
Carthage  sued  for  peace,  but  waa  required  to  surrender  all' 
her  remaining  possessions  except  the  district  immediately ' 
adjacent,  together  with  her  ships,  her  elephants,  and  her 
treasure.    She  still  retained  her  brave  commander  Hanni- 
bal, and  allowed  him  to  take  the  lead  in  her  councils,  in 
which  he  was  still  animated  by  the  same  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man* and  teal  for  the  advancement  of  his  country's  interests. 
The  Romans  Hatched  hh  proceedings  with  jealousy,  and 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  flee  to  the  distant  court  of  Syria, 
lest  they  should  insist  on  hi*  being  delivered  up  to  them. 
The  second  Punic  war,  thus  brought  to  a  triumphant  close, 
was  the  most  important  struggle  in  which  Rome  was  ever 
engaged, — one  of  the  most  important  perhaps  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race ;  the  event  of  which,  instead  of  crushing 
the  rising  fortunes  of  the  republic,  established  her  in  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  power  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  was  the  harbinger  of  the  rapid  succession  of 
triumphs  which  made  her,  in  the  course  of  another  century 
and  a  half,  mistress  of  the  fairest  region*  of  Europe,  Africa, 
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soldier*  were  slain,  and  Hannibal  sent  to  Carthage  a  bushel 
of  golden  rings  taken  from  the  persons  of  the  knights  who 
had  fallen.  Ft  was  only  the  extreme  debility  of  the  victor, 
even  after  this  victory,  that  gave  Rome  a  breathing-time, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  citizen*  would  not  suffer  them  to 
despair  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest 
humiliation.  Hannibal  was  admitted  into  Capua ;  but  thi* 
was  almost  the  only  fruit  of  his  triumph  j  and  the  allure- 
ment* of  this  luxurious  retreat  were  more  fatal  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  army,  and  to  his  own  reputation,  than  even  a 
defeat. 

Hannibal  now  urged  his  government  to  send  him  rein- 
forcements ;  but  a  rival  faction  predominated  in  the  Car- 
thaginian Senate,  and  caused  the  resources  of  the  country 
to  be  diverted  to  Spain ;  indeed,  he  possessed  no  port  on 
the  coast  of  Italy  at  which  an  army  could  have  made  good 
its  landing.  The  Roman  force*  grew,  in  the  language  of 
the  poet,  from  defeat,  as  the  branches  of  the  ilex  under  the 
pruning-knife.  Niimerout  fleet*  and  armies  were  speedily 
arrayed,  and  Hannibal  found  himself  surrounded  in  Capua 
by  220,000  men  in  arms.  During  the  following  year*  he 
waa  occupied  painfully,  and  with  little  success,  in  the  siege 
of  the  strong  places  around  him,  while  Fabius  gained  the 
title  of  Cunctaior  ("  The  Delayer"),  from  the  cautious  tactics 
with  which  he  shunned  encountering  him  in  the  field.  At 
but  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  toil* 
'ere  closing  around  him  by  a  rapid  retreat  into 
leaving  Capua  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans, 
treated  it  as  a  revolted  dependency.  When  it 
rendered,' after  a  long  blockade,  seventy  of  its 
scourged  to  death,  three  hundred  nobles  thrown  into 
and  the  whole  population  sold  as  slaves.  Such  whs  a  sample 
of  the  policy  of  the  republic  toward*  a  people  whom,  on  the 
principles  of  national  law  then  recognised,  it  might  justly 

Disastrous,  however,  as  Hannibal'*  affairs  in  Italy  now 
were,  he  was  able  to  get  some  respite  by  the  diversions  his 
intrigues  effected  in  oilier  quarters.  The  Romans  were 
obliged  to  send  Marcellus  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  chastise 
the  defection  of  Syracuse,  which  was  only  taken  after  a 
long  siege,  rendered  memorable  by  the  ingenuity  employed 
in  it*  defence  by  the  mathematician  Archimedes.  Mar- 
cellus himself  fell  soon  afterwards  into  an  ambuscade  in 
Apulia.  Scipio,  who  hod  conducted  several  campaigns  in 
Spain,  allowed  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  to 
escape  him,  and  cross  the  Alps  with  a  large  re-inforcenient. 
Hannibal  collected  all  his  resources  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Uii*  powerful  auxiliary.  Rome  put  forth  her  full  strength  to 
encounter  the  double  danger.  Livius  confronted  Hasdru- 
bal in  Umbria,  while  Claudiu*  Nero  encamped  before 
Hannibal.  But  Nero,  with  happy  temerity,  broke  up  from 
hi*  quarters  with  a  picked  division  of  his  troops,  and  join- 
ing livius,  surprised  Hasdrubal  on  the  River  Metaurus. 
The  united  force*  of  the  Roman*  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory j  and  Hannibal  was  first  made  aware  of  this  terrible  dis- 
aster by  receiving  the  head  ol  hi*  brother  thrown  exultingly  disregarded  by  her  greedy  ambition.  In  the  south,  the 
into  his  camp.  north,  and  the  west,  there  was  little  to  engage  the  interest 

The  Roman*,  notwith»tan<!i:<s  the  occupation  of  so  large  of  her  predatory  chiefs  i  but  when  they  looked  eastward, 
a  part  of  their  own  territories  by  a  hostile  force,  had  cou-    they  saw  before  them  vast  countries  filled  with  the  accumu- 


ally  Masinissa  on  the  throne  of  Nu-of  ««• 


iroughout 
Placing  her  a  _ 
kept  her  prostrate  rival  in  a  constant  state  of 
terror  and  annoyance  at  home,  while  she  prosecuted  at 
leisure  the  plan*  of  further  aggrandisement  she  had  long 
contemplated.  In  Spain  the  legions  which  had  formerly 
assisted  the  rude  native*  against  the  Carthaginians  were 
now  prepared  to  turn  upon  them,  with  every  advantage  of 
skill  and  resource* ;  and  though  the  complete  reduction  of 
the  Iberian  peninaula  was  the  work  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, and  coat  the  effort*  of  many  armie*  and  a  long  suc- 
cession of  generals,  the  isaue  was  never  doubtful,  and  the 
progress  of  the  invader*,  which  triumphed  very  early  over 
the  best  and  richest  parts  of  the  country,  was  only  retarded 
in  the  mountains,  or  on  distant  and  inhospitable  shores- 
Nearer  home,  in  the  Cisalpine,  the  Romans  exercised  a  for- 
bearance or  evinced  a  caution  not  easy  to  explain.  They 
suffered  the  Gaulish  tribe*  to  retain  their  independence 
almost  unaasailcd.  But  the  Gaul*  themselves  seem  from 
thi*  time  to  have  lost  the  aggressive  spirit  which  had  so 

habits  of  settled  life,  turned  to  good  account  the  teeming 
fertility  of  their  soil,  and  prepared  for  Rome,  when  at  leiaure 
to  make  the  acquisition,  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  of  all 
Iter  province*.  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Germany  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  remained  at  this  time  almost  equally  un- 
known to  the  conqueror*  of  Carthage,  and  were  equally 


world  St 


tinned  to  maintain  an  army  in  Spain,  and  persisted  in  the 
task  of  wresting  that  important  pro*  i  nee  from  Carthage. 
In  the  course  of  this  war  two  Scipios  perished ;  but  a  third, 
the  most  distinguished  of  this  illustrious  house,  known 
afterwards  as  the  elder  Africanus,  completed  the  conquest, 
anil,  flushed  with  victory,  urged  the  Senate  to  transfer  the 
contest  to  Africa  itself.  This  bold  manoeuvre  was  opposed 
by  tlie  cautious  Fabius,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  Scipio  pre- 
vailed ;  and  when  a  Roman  army  was  landed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carthage,  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  recall 
Hannibal  for  the  defence  of  their  own  homes.  Hannibal 
effected  hi*  retreat,  quitting  Italy  after  on  occupation  of 


lated  wealth  of  ages  of  civilization, — presenting  indeed  an 
imposing  front  of  arms  and  organization,  but,  as  perhaps 
they  had  already  learned,  devoid  of  the  vital  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, and  ready  to  crumble  into  dust  at  the  first  rude 
shock  of  a  lusty  and  resolute  assailant. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Macedonian 
empire  had  been  split  into  several  part* ;  a  century  after 
his  death  it  had  fallen  to  pieces.  Babylon  had  become  the 
seat  of  a  Parthian  monarchy,  w  hich  held  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  while  the  realms  to  the  eastward 
hod  renounced  all  connection  with  the  west,  from  which 
they  were  now  permanently  separated.  Antiochus 
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I  a  powerful  empire  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  extend- 
ing from  Pelusium  to  Smyrna ;  but  the  northern  districts 
'  uf  the  pcninaula  had  been  seized  by  various  lesser  poten- 
tate*. The  Gauls,  under  the  name  of  Galawe,  occupied 
one  province.  There  was  a  kingdom  of  Dithynia,  another 
of  Pontus,  another  of  Pcrgamus.  The  states  of  I.ycia 
maintained  an  independent  confederation.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country,  the  I  saurian  s  and  Lycaonian*.  to  whom  may 
be  added  tome  tribes  of  the  Cilicians,  to  whatever  tore- 
reign  they  were  nominally  subject,  were  merely  lawless 
freebooters.  The  most  flourishing  of  all  existing  polities 
at  thU  time  was  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies,  who,  secure  in  their  distant  and  scarcely 
accessible  territory,  had  leisure  to  accumulate  wealth  and 
to  foster  the  aria  anil  sciences.  The  second  century  n.r. 
in  Egypt  may  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  period  of  intel- 
lect and  cultivation  in  the  ancient  world.  Besides  their 
possessions  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  Ptolemies  pot- 
seated  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  acquisition  of  this  ma- 
!  dependency,  at  well  as  the  interests  of  their  commerce, 
i  the  prosperity  of  their  kingdom  mainly  depended, 
i  them  jealous  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  disposed  them 
to  an  alliance  with  Home.  The  republic  had  tirst  entered 
into  relations  with  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphia*,  in 
the  year  481  (b.c.  273) ;  and  such  was  now  the  intimacy 
between  the  two  |>owers,  that  the  Roman  Senate  wat  chosen 
as  the  fittest  guardian  for  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  this  time 
the  youthful  heir  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

The  European  provinces  of  the  empire  of  Alexander 
were  at  this  time  divided  among  three  principal  powers. 
The  throne  of  Macedonia  itself  was  occupied  by  a  Phi- 
lipput  descended  from  the  old  royal  stuck  ;  but  southern 
Greece  had  succeeded  in  re  asserting  its  independence, 
and  the  greater  number  of  its  communities  drained  as  they 
were  by  conquest  and  colonization,  and  enervated  by 
luxury  and  corruption,  still  maintained  a  shadow  of  their 
former  greatness  by  combination,  under  the  title  of  the 
Achaean  league.  To  the  west  lay  (he  semi-Hellenic  dis- 
trict of  /Etoha,  with  its  fierce  predatory  tribes,  combined 
under  the  sway  of  a  military  chieftain,  ever  threatening  the 
feeble  civilization  of  Greece  proper.  Indeed,  both  within 
and  without  the  Achaean  frontiers  the  greatest  anarchy 
prevailed  j  the  control  of  a  powerful  protector  had  been 
ill  exchanged  for  the  name  of  liberty,  which  was  only  the 
license  of  the  craftiest  and  strongest ;  day  by  day  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  art,  all  that  remained  for  Greece  to 
boast  of,  were  scattered  or  demolished ;  and  it  is  only  to 
Roman  aggression  and  cupidity,  soon  to  be  let  loose  u'jwn 
them,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  tuch  remnants  of 
them  as  have  survived  to  our  times.  Among  these  western 
states  Macedonia  might  still  claim  the  pre-eminence.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  or  by  almost  impassable  mountains, 
inhabited  still  by  a  brave  and  patriotic  people,  this  king- 
dom would  have  been  truly  powerful,  but  for  the  weakness 
entailed  u|ion  it  by  the  number  of  its  distant  and  dis- 
jointed possessions.  It  held  sway  beyond  its  natural 
frontiers  over  Thcttaly  and  Eubca,  Opus,  Elate*,  and  part 
of  Phocis ;  and  occupied  the  citadel  of  Corinth  and  the 
town  of  Orchomcnus  in  Arcadia.  It  maintained  garrisons 
in  three  of  the  Cyclades, — Andros,  Paros.  and  Cythnus, — as 
well  as  in  ' Hiatus  and  some  cities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Asia.  A  considerable  part  of  Caria  also  belonged  to 
it.  Each  of  these  possessions  entailed  upon  it  jealousies  and 
enmities  of  its  own  ;  and  its  power  was  exhausted  in  the 
attempt  to  make  head  at  the  same  moment  against  all  the 
states  of  the  Acluean  League,  against  the  kings  of  Pcr- 
gamus  and  the  chiefs  of  Thrace,  against  the  maritime 
republic  of  Rhodes,  and  against  the  u.ld  mountaineers  of 
jEtolia.    for  a  tune  the  balance  of  forces 


tained ;  but  when  the  .Etolians  invited  the  arm  of  Rome 
to  their  assistance,  this  equality  was  speedily  displaced. 
Philip  was  the  last  to  perceive  the  inevitable  issue.  When 
the  Senate  sent  to  declare  hostilities  against  him,  he  would 
only  reply  to  Paulus  iEmiliua,  the  Roman  envoy,  in  terms 

SECT.  XVIII.  WARS  Willi  PlTILlT  AND  AKTIOCnUS. 

Already,  (luring  the  occupation  of  southern  Italy  by 
Hannibal,  the  Romans  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  King 
of  Maccdon  as  an  enemy,  who  watched  every  opportunity 
to  crush  them,  and  whose  blow  they  must  not  hesitate  to 
anticipate.  The  overthrow  of  Cartilage  had  hardly  been 
accomplished  when  the  Senate  insisted  on  declaring  war 
against  this  distant  intriguer,  and  urged  the  reluctant  com- 
mons of  the  city  to  pour  forth  their  blood  and  treasure 
again  without  a  moment's  respite.  At  this  period,  indeed, 
and  for  many  year,  afterwards,  Rome  acted  like  the  spend* 
thrill  who  squanders  his  capital  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour.  The  blood  of  Rome  and  Italy  was  lavished  without 
stint,  and  the  Senate,  in  its  selfishness  and  short-sighted- 
ness was  content  to  receive  in  its  stead  a  constant  influx  of 
foreigners  and  barbarians,  captured  in  war  or  purchased  in 
the  slave-market,  and  condemned  to  cultivate  its  fields  in 
cliains.  The  fatal  result  of  this  [wlicy  will  he  soon  exhi- 
bited ;  at  this  era  it  was  not  foreseen,  or  was  recklessly 
disregarded.  The  cries  of  the  A  ch  jeans  for  protection 
against  Philip  were  eagerly  listened  to,  and  an  army  was 
sent  to  rescue  the  feeble  remains  of  Grecian  liberty,  as  it 
styled  itself,  from  the  menace  of  a  second  Macedonian  con- 
quest. The  teeming  population  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula, 
which  had  formerly  been  maintained  by  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  had  found  vent,  during  the  last  century  of  decay 
and  impoverishment,  in  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to 
Asia  and  Africa.  As  colonists,  as  traders,  as  mercenary 
soldiers,  the  Greeks  were  scattered  through  both  conti- 
nents ;  but  Greece  herself  had  begun  to  experience  a 
rapidly-increasing  depopulation,  and  her  military  force  and 
military  spirit  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb.  Sparta,  indeed, 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  warlike  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  and  Philopatnen,  the  general  of  the  League, 
displayed  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  his  noble  race ; 
but  the  nation  was  quite  unable  to  defend  itself  against  the 
,  who  had  planted  himself  in  so  many  important 
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itions  within  its  territory.  The  aid,  however,  of  two 
man  legions,  backed  by  the  alliance  of  jEtolia,  sufficed 
to  drive  Philip  within  his  proper  frontiers  ;  and  tliough  one 
Roman  army  was  ignomimoualy  defeated,  Elamininu*  with 
a  second  routed  the  Macedonian  phalanx  at  Cynoscephala?, 
and  established  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  tactics.  The 
consul  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  Grecian  independence, 
presided  in  person  at  the  Itthmian  games,  and  declared 
that  the  Romans  themselves  were  descended  from  Jincas. 
The  (ireeks  in  return  dedicated  their  offerings  to  "  Titus 
and  Hercules,"  to  "  Titus  and  Apollo."1 

Though  the  Romans  were  thus  moderate  in  their  con- 
duct towards  Greece,  they  took  care  to  establish  such  a 
balance  of  power  between  the  .Etulians,  the  Achcans,  and 
Nabit  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  as  would  secure  a  perpetual 
recurrence  of  strife  among  them,  and  require  their  own  in- 
tervention in  due  season.  But  their  policy  was  furthered 
by  a  movement  from  without.  Hannibal,  whom  they  had 
demanded  from  Carthage,  had  taken  refuge  with  An- 
tiochus.  King  of  Syria,  and  was  urging  his  patron  to  send 
him  with  an  army  into  Italy.    Antiochus,  shrinking 

incited  thereto  by  the  .Etoluns ;  but  both  he  and  hit 
allies  were  easily  routed.    In  5«2  (n.c.  192)  the 
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gained  a  complete  victory  over  him  at  Thermopylae;  he 
was  driven  back  from  Europe,  and  compelled  to  take  what 
measures  he  could  for  closing  the  continent  of  Asia  against 
the  triumphant  advance  of  the  legions.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, secured  ihcallianccofMaccdon,  Rhodes,  and  Pergamus, 
and  obtained  the  necessary  means  of  transport.  In  564 
they  set  foot  for  the  first  time  in  Asia,  ana  after  a  short 
campaign  engaged  the  enemy  at  Magnesia,  defeating  him, 
according  to  their  own  account,  with  unparalleled  dispro- 
portion of  loss,  and  reducing  him  at  one  blow  to  terms  the 
most  humiliating.  Antiochus  consented  to  relinquish  almost 
all  his  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with  his  ele- 
phant* and  13,000  talents  in  money.  Here,  as  in  Greece, 
the  republic,  unprepared  to  occupy  the  vast  regions  it  had 
so  suddenly  conquered,  abstained  from  all  territorial  an- 
nexation, and  contented  itself  with  dividing  the  country 
between  its  faithful  allies.  In  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor 
Rome  encountered  again  her  ancient  enemies  the  Gauls. 
Upon  these  people  she  made  war  separately,  and  reduced 
them  to  dependence  upon  Eumcncs,  King  off 
Phrygia. 
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The  desultory  and  occasional  relation*  which  Rome  had 
hitherto  entertained  with  Greece  became  now  constant, 
and  rapidly  increased  in  closeness  and  mutual  influence. 
This  influence  is  conspicuously  apparent  in  the  shape  which 
the  old  mythology  of  Italy  began  now  to  assume,  in  the 
of  many  ancient  national  divinities,  and  the 
"  Greek  deities  in  their  place.  The  Sabine 
is,  Lunut,  Juturna,  Fernnia,  and  others,  are 
lost  altogether,  or  merged  in  tlx.se  of  foreign  divinities, 
whose  attributes  are  supposed  to  resemble  their  Apollo, 
first  honoured  with  a  temple  at  Rome,  a.u.  324,  advances 
in  estimation  among  the  citizen*,  and  obtain*  the  distinc- 
tion of  public  games  in  542.  /Esculapius  is  evoked  from 
Epidaurus  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  in  4G3.  Cybete,  or  a* 
the  Romans  call  her,  Bona  Dca,  is  invited  to  Rome  in 
547.  The  introduction  of  the  Bacchanalia,  or  mysteries  of 
the  Grecian  Bacchus,  caused  so  much  disturbance  or 
jealousy  that  the  Senate  in  568  issued  a  decree  for  their 
suppression  in  Home  and  Italy.  But  the  sceptical  philo- 
sophy of  Greece  followed  quickly  in  the  train  of  her  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  The  poet  Ennius  introduced  the 
rational  explanations  of  ancient  belief  recommended  to 
his  countrymen  by  the  Greek  Euemerus;  and  from  ration- 
alism the  step  was  easy  to  doubt,  and  finally  to  disbelief. 
The  magistrates  of  Rome  maintained  the  ceremonial  of 
processions,  sacrifices,  and  auguries,  as  an  engine  of  state 
policy,  but  the  higher  cbv.se*  almost  wholly  renounced 
their  fathers'  faith  in  them,  and  had  little  scruple  in  openly 
deriding  them.  From  the  time,  indeed,  that  the  plebeians 
had  been  admitted  to  the  priesthoods  and  augurship*,  the 
nobility  of  Rome  had  slackened  in  their  zeal  for  the  main- 


in  embellishing  them.   Hence  we  may  ascribe  Political 
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of  the  old  traditions.  The  Potitii  abandoned  to 
their  slaves  the  cult  of  their  patron  Hercules.  Marcellus 
threw  into  the  sea  the  sacred  fowls  which  refuted  to  present 
a  favourable  omen.  The  common  sceptical  disposition  of 
the  day  is  represented  by  the  expression  of  Ennius:  "  If 
there  are  gods,  at  least  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  with 
the  care  of  human  affairs." 

At  this  period  the  Roman  nobles  began  to  make  use  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  got  themselves  instructed  in  it  by 
slaves  or  client*  of  Greek  extraction.  They  employed 
Greek  writers  to  compose  their  history  for  them.  Diodes 
of  Peparelhus,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  first  who  com- 
posed a  narrative  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  freed- 
mcn,  to  whom  the  task  was  now  naturally  assigned  of  cele- 
brating the  exploits  of  their  patron*'  families,  were  doubt- 
vol.  XIX. 


to  this  period  the  rage  for  discovering  a  Grecian  extraction, 
or  a  Trojan,  which  was  considered  equally  honourable,  for  ' 
the  Roman  gentes.  -Eneas  and  Heicules,  with  tiieir  sons 
and  comrades,  were  made  to  serve  as  founders  for  many 
patrician  houses.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  set  foot  in 
Phrygia,  they  recognised  their  pretended  connection  with 
the  restored  city  of  Ilium.  The  Scipios  ami  other  mag- 
nate* paid  court  to  Grecian  poets  and  historians,  and  re- 
ceived the  incense  of  flattery  in  return.  Ennius,  the  first 
of  the  Roman  poet*,  a  native  or  Calabria,  who  pretended 
himself  to  a  Grecian  origin,  and  was  equally  versed  in  the 
Greek  and  die  Latin  tongue*,  introduced*  the  work*  of 
Homer  to  the  Italian*  by  imitation  and  translation,  and 
was  long  held  by  his  grateful  countrymen  as  a  worthy  rival 
of  the  father  of  epic  verse.  Instruction  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  became,  under  the  name  of  Grammar, 
the  most  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  every 
Roman  mansion  had  it*  Grecian  pedagogue  to  train  the 
children  of  the  family  in  this  necessary  lore.  The  Greek 
women,  fascinating  and  accomplished,  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Roman  conqueror*.  The  rough  and  homely 
matrons  of  Sabcllia  could  no  longer  retain  the  hearts  of 
their  spouses,  ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  these  foreign  slave* 
and  mistresses.  The  injured  women  were  not  slow  in 
avenging  themselves.  The  first  divorce  at  Rome  had 
taken  (dace  in  the  year  520.  About  half  a  century  later, 
in  586,  occurred  the  scandal  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries, 
at  which  many  hundreds  of  Roman  matrons  were  found  to 
have  devoted  themselves  to  orgies  of  the  most  fearful  licen- 
tiousness. 

If  we  take  a  further  glance  at  the  manner*  and  customs 
of  the  Roman*  at  diis  period,  we  may  observe  how  the  lite 
of  the  city  becomes  distinguished  from  that  of  the  country, 
and  that  of  the  Campanian  bath*  or  watering-places,  from 
both  or  other.  The  first  was  the  life  of  the  Forum  and  the 
temples ;  the  stated  performance  of  civil  and  religious  acts ; 
the  holding  of  levees  of  freedmen  in  the  mornings;  giving 
of  legal  opinions  to  friends  and  clients  ;  public  business  in 
the  Forum  or  Senate- house  towards  noon;  preparation  for 
public  speaking  with  hired  rhetoricians ;  retirement  for 
sleep  at  mid-day ;  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
swimming,  wrestling,  and  fencing,  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
supper,  diversified  with  singing  and  biiSonnery ;  and  so  to 
bed  at  sundown.  In  the  country  there  was  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  farm  and  household;  hunting,  fishing,  and 
other  field-sports ;  the  employment  of  leisure  hours  in 
reading,  writing,  or  dictating,  generally  on  a  couch  or  even 
in  bed ;  sleeping  much  in  the  day,  but  watching  with  the 
dawn  of  morning.  At  the  baths  there  was  a  complete  holiday 
from  all  duties,  public  or  domestic  ;  throwing  off  the  toga, 
going  barefoot,  and  lightly  clad  in  a  Greek  dressing-gown  ; 
lounging  through  the  day,  gossiping  with  idle  acquaint- 
ances, indulging  in  long  and  frequent  ablutions,  invoking  the 
aid  of  foreign  artists  in  song  anil  music  to  while  away  the 
hours  of  vacant  indolence.  While,  indeed,  the  Roman  was 
equally  proud  of  the  austere  discipline  of  the  city  and  the 
fields,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  recreations  at  the  sea-side, 
and  regarded  it  as  an  indulgence  almost  akin  to  vice  to 
relax  even  for  a  moment  from  the  stern  routine  of  self- 
imposed  duty.  But  the  siren  sloth  was  gradually  gaining 
his  ear,  and  every  further  step  he  took  into  the  realms  of 
Grecian  luxury  and  voluptuousness  estranged  him  more  mid 
more  from  the  love  of  business  which  he  had  embraced  as 
a  passion,  and  become  inured  to  as  a  second  nature.  The 
domestic  morality  of  the  Romans  was  thus  already  under- 
mined in  many  of  its  dearest  relations,  when  a  guilty  ambi- 
tion began  first  to  prompt  them  to  seek,  in  the  conduct  of 
public  aflairs,  a  personal  and  selfish  aggrandisement. 

At  this  period,  indeed,  the  high  civil  position,  maintained 
by  a  narrow  oligarchy  of  noble  families  closely  connected 
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with  one  another  by  marriage,  which  iharrd  anions  them- 
selves nil  the  great  office*  of  the  commonwealth,  might  na- 
turally foster  such  irregular  aspirations  and  point  to  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy,  limited  by  the  jealousies  of 
its  aristocratic  assessor*,  in  the  place  of  a  republic  which 
was  democratic  in  name  only.  To  .Scipio  Africanns,  in 
the  exuberance  of  their  joy  at  his  triumphs,  the  t>coplc  bad 
offered,  of  their  own  accord,  a  consulship  for  life.  This 
would  have  made  him  at  once  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
a  doge,  or  a  king.  We  are  told  that  he  declined  the  proffered 
honour  :  moderation  both  in  pleasure  and  in  ambition  was 
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his  characteristic  quality.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  any 
such  prudent  and  tcm|>crate  resolution  had  become  impos- 
sible, Cicero  takes  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  representing 
another  Scipio,  the  immediate  descendant  of  the  elder 
African  in,  as  praising  in  a  limited  monarchy  the  best  ideal 
of  government.  Hail  the  nobles  been  left  to  work  out 
their  own  career,  this  is  the  consummation  to  which  it 
might  soon  have  been  brought ;  but  their  career  waa  rudely 
intercepted  by  the  torrent  of  national  corruption  which  now 
broke  down  every  moral  barrier ;  the  pride  and  luxury  en- 
gendered by  their  Greek  and  Asiatic  triumphs  produced 
a  sudden  re-action  in  the  popular  mind  against  them.  When 
Cato  the  Cato  the  elder,  a  rude  but  vigorous  scion  of  the  Latian 
Censor.  homesteads,  took  on  himself  lo  rebuke  their  abandonment 
of  national  usage  and  tradition,  he  found  the  people  well 
dis|>oscd  to  support  and  urge  him  onwards.  The  poet 
Nsviua,  the  first  of  the  Roman  satirists,  had  met  with  po- 
pular sympathy  in  his  gibes  against  the  haughty  Scipios  and 
Metelli ;  he  had  been  banished  through  their  infltu 
Africa;  but  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  raillery  si 
Cato  served  the  sUte  in  war  and  peace,  and  was 
through  the  career  of  honours  lo  the  consulship,  and  even- 
tually to  the  censorship,  from  which  last  office  he  derived 
the  title  by  which  he  is  distinguished  in  history.  In  every 
place,  and  on  all  occasions,  he  rebuked  the  pride  of  the 
nobles  and  abated  their  insolrnce.  He  caused  their 
chiefs  to  be  cited  before  the  popular  assembly,  but  they 
had  yet  authority  enough  to  repel  the  charges  against 
them  by  such  lantrunge  as  that  of  <£milius  Scaurus : 
"  Varus  accuses  /Emiluu  of  corruption ;  jKmiliua  denies 
it:  Romans,  which  do  yoo  believe?"  Scipio  Africanus 
disdained,  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  reply  at  all ;  and  onlv 
exclaimed,  as  he  surmounted  the  Capitol,— "  This  is  the 
anniversary  of  my  victory  over  Hannibal :  Romans,  thank 
the  gods,  and  praj  that  you  may  always  have  such  a  cham- 
pion !"  Nevertheless  Scipio  was  compiled  at  last  to  with- 
draw from  affairs,  and  ended  his  life  at  a  private  residence 
in  Campania,  directing  these  words  to  be  inscribed  upon 
his  sepulchre  : — "  Thankless  country,  thou  shall  not  pos- 
sess even  my  bones  I"  Further  prosecutions  were  directed 
against  his  family,  some  of  whom  seem  to  hare  been  guilty 
of  accepting  bribes  from  Antiochus ;  and  Cato  had  the 
i  of  thoroughly  humiliating  the  chiefs  of  the  Ro- 
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Hannibal,  driven  from  the  court  of  Antiochus  to  that  of 
Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  and  again  demanded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, had  poiwned  himself  about  the  year  .572  (B.C.  1S2), 
and  thus  relieved  from  equal  anxiety  both  his  friends  and 
enemies.  The  authority  of  the  republic  was  becoming 
consolidated  throughout  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  when 
Perseus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philippus,  undertook  to 
form  a  general  confederacy  of  the  eastern  powers  against 
them,  before,  however,  this  alliance  had  been  effected,  he 
precipitated  himself  rashly  into  arms,  hoping  to  cement  it 
by  victory  ;  and  though  he  obtained  at  the  outset  a  brilliant 
success,  he  w»s  mortified  to  find  himself  still  imperfectly 
supported.  Alone,  or  with  no  other  aid  than  the  neutrality 


of  the  states  invited  by  Rome  to  attack  him,  he  still  main- 
tained the  contest,  defeating  the  enemy  in  several  enpage- 
iii'.  i  f-,  till  tlu-v  -Liit  ii^ainst  linn  tln'.r  retrran  general  I'm- 
his  i£inilius,  with  an  overwhelming  force  of  100,000  men. 
Once  mure  the  Macedonian  phalanx  seemed  on  the  point 
of  recovering  the  charm  of  invincibility  ;  but  aftcT  a  fierce 
struggle,  the  fortune  of  the  legion  prevailed  :  Perseus  was 
vanquished  on  the  field  of  Pydruv,  in  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive battles  of  Roman  history,  and  soon  afterwards  taken. 
The  kingdom  which  he  had  hazarded  and  lost  was  annexed 
to  die  dominions  of  the  republic,  and  Pcrseu*  himself  led  at 
the  car  of  his  conqueror  to  the  Capitol,  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  suffered  to  languish  miserably  till  his  death,  two 
years  later.  The  last  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  was  long 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  Rome 
had  ever  encountered,  along  with  Hannibal  and  Pyrrhus, 

The  overthrow  of  Perseus  was  followed  by  an  attack  on 
the  precarious  inde|>endence  still  allowed  to  Antiochus. 
The  King  of  Syria,  after  the  check  he  had  received  in  the 
west,  had  turned  his  arms  southward.  He  had  almnst 
effected  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  ally  of  Rome,  when 
Popilius  Lirnas,  the  envoy  of  the  Senate,  required  him  to 
desist  from  his  enterprise.  He  demanded  some  time  to  de- 
liberate, but  Popilius  drew  a  circle  around  him  in  the  sand 
with  his  stick,  and  |>eremptorily  forbade  him  to  pass  it  till 
he  had  given  his  response.  Antiochus,  baffled  by  this 
firmness,  acquiesced  in  the  demand,  and  retired  home  crest- 
fallen. The  Senate  divided  between  two  rival  brothers  of 
the  house  of  Ptolemy  the  throne  which  it  had  saved  to 
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hi*  god*  and  saviours,  and  confessed  tliat  he  was  no  better 
than  a  client  or  frccdman  of  his  mighty  masters.  Phrygia, 
Greece,  and  Rhodes  were  each  subjected  in  different  mea- 
sures to  the  anger  of  the  republic,  which  they  had  failed  to 
defend  againH  the  late  attack  of  the  Macedonians.  The 
Greeks,  irritated  and  alarmed,  at  but  took  up  arms  in  their 
own  defence  ;  but  the  march  of  Rome  was  irresistible  ;  and 
in  60S  l  ii.c.  146)  her  barbarity  was  signalized  by  the  sack  s«rk  of 
and  conflagration  of  Corinth  under  Mamarius.    Of  all  her  Corinth, 
heinous  acts,  this  was  one  of  the  most  memorable.   By  the  a.r.  608, 
Greeks  it  was  never  forgotten  ;  the  Romans  themselves,  at  a'c° 
least  in  later  times,  were  ashamed  of  it    The  same  year 
saw  another  melancholy  catastrophe,  the  final  destruction  Pinal  de 
of  Carthage,  which  had  ventured  to  rise  a  third  time  against  strtietloo  of 
her  triumphant  rival,  and  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  Carthage, 
ground  by  Scipio  /Emiliantis.    At  the  sight  of  this  fearful 
ruin  the  accomplished  Roman  could  not  but  think,  it  was 
said,  with  a  sorrowful  foreboding,  of  the  time  when  his  own 
city  might  be  destined  lo  a  like  fate,  and  repeated  the  lines 
of  Homer  predicting  the  overthrow  of  Troy  divine. 

It  was  from  a  reminiscence  of  the  terror  they  had  so  long 
felt  in  the  rivalry  of  Cartilage  that  the  Romans  persisted 
for  ages  in  characterizing  her,  in  history  and  in  poetry,  as 
the  type  of  faithlessness  and  impiety.  But  they  deigned 
to  give  the  title  of  a  tecond  Carlhogr  to  a  city  of  much 
less  fame  and  importance,  though  rendered  memorable  in 
their  annals  by  the  obstinacy  of  its  defence  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  fall.  The  perseverance  of  many  Roman  generals, 
among  them  of  Cato,  and  finally  of  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
had  effected  the  pacification,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  But  such  pacifications  were  never  complete  or 
lasting.  The  CeWiberian*  in  the  north  hud  continued  to 
harass  the  Roman  outposts,  and  the  priEtora  commanding 
in  the  province  had  made  their  hostile  attitude  an  excuse 
fur  repeated  massacre  and  pillage.  Sulpicius  Galba  had 
disgraced  the  Roman  name  by  treating  with  the  I.usita- 
nian.s,  and  treacherously  slaughtering  them  to  the  number 
of  30,000.    The  consul  Lucullus  acted  with  equal  baseness 
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the  Ccltibcrian*.  Driven  lo  fury  by  audi 
tions,  the  mountaineers  became  more  implacable  than  ever. 
Viriathus,  the  gallant  chief  of  the  Littitanian*,  maintained 


the  war  for  five  years  with 
in  confederacy  with  the 


;  and  uniting 
the  Roman*  at 


alter  many  defeats,  to  conclude  peace  with  him  on 
'  terms.  When  hostilities  again  broke  out,  Coepio  found 
means  to  assassinate  this  formidable  enemy,  and  the  Lusita- 
nians  were  at  length  reduced  to  submission.  The  last  place 
that  now  held  out  was  Numantia,  a  city  of  the  Ccltibcrian*  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Douro.  Several  consuls  and  pranors 
Conquest  i  /  1 1  '    failed  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  this  fortress,  and 
Spain,  sad  Fabius  Servilianua  had  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat  before 
fall  of  Sb-  jt_    Mancinus  brought  the  defender*  to  terms ;  but  the 
Senate  was  dissatisfied  with  his  concessions,  disavowed  the 
treaty,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  a  feeling  of  superstition, 
not  of  honour,  delivered  its  author,  to  the  enemy.    It  was 
reserved  lor  Sctpio  -lEmilianu*,  the  conqueror  of  Cartilage, 
to  reduce  Numantia  at  last  by  blockade.    In  the  extremity 
of  famine,  the  survivors  of  many  victories  fell  at  last  on 
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kings  of  Asia,  the  Romans  had  hit 

tically  from  annexing  any  portion  of  their  territories.  They 
conducted  their  astute  policy  by  means  of  commissioners 
rather  than  of  legionaries.  Tliey  left  the  ancient  thrones 
erect,  but  they  occupied  them  with  creatures  of  their  own. 
The  princes  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  those  of  Cvprus  and  the 
Cyrenaica,  which  had  been  constituted  seoaralc  Mates,  held 
their  crowns  under  the  patronage  or  direct  appointment  of 
the  Senate.  The  republic  had  retained  a  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  as  a  hostage,  and  interfered  with  powerful  autho- 
rity in  the  nomination  of  his  successors.  He  designated 
the  heir  of  Eumcncs,  King  of  Phrygia  ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
year  621  (b.c.  133),  allowed  Attain*  III.,  the  last  of  his 
race,  to  bequeath  his  kingdom  to  Home.  Aquilius  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  enforce  the  ratification  of  this  testa- 
i  of  th«  nient ;  and  thus  the  republic  became  possessed  of  the 
proTioe*  °'  magnificent  territory  which  she  entitled  the  province  of 
Asia,  and  which  she  continued  always  to  regard  as  the 
most  choice  and  valuable  of  her  acquisitions. 


The  Romans  regarded  themselves  as  a  race  of  con- 
querors, and  at  every  point  beyond  the  limits  of  their  colo- 
nies they  encamped  rather  than  settled.  A  standing  force 
of  one  or  more  legions,  with  numerous  auxiliary  battalions, 
was  maintained  in  each  of  the  provinces,  and  every  year, 
or  at  a  later  period  triennially,  an  officer  with  the  style  of 
proconsul  or  proprietor,  having  served  the  highest  magis- 
tracies at  home,  was  sent  forth  to  command  it.  This  func- 
tionary wielded  the  whole  authority  of  the  state,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  within  his  own  province,  and  was  required  to 
govern  with  a  single  eye  Lo  the  security  and  enrichment  of 
the  republic.  During  his  term  of  office  hi*  acts  were  un- 
questioned ;  if  he  had  not  strictly  the  right  to  declare  war 
against  a  potentate  on  the  frontier,  his  instructions  were 
generally  such  a*  to  cover  any  excess  of  zeal  which  tended 
to  tlie  advancement  of  his  country's  interests.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  his  quaestor  was  required  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
an  account  of  bis  proceedings,  and  these  might  be  dis- 
avowed by  the  hostile  vote  of  an  opposite  faction.  While 
every  act  of  the  magistrates  in  the  city  was  regulal 
or  less  strictly  by  rule  and  precedent,  if  not  b; 
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The  power  of  Rome  was  now  paramount  in  the  four 
great  peninsulas  which  project  into  the  Mediterranean,  to- 
gether with  its  principal  islands,  while  her  influence  and 
authority  were  recognised  at  almost  every  point  along  its 
far-reaching  coast-line.  Italy,  the  centre  and  nucleus  of 
this  power,  was  either  "  Roman  soil,''  or  placed  under  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  praetors  and  magistral!  of  Rome. 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  reduced  substantially 
to  the  form  uf  provinces ;  so  were  also  the  island*  of  the 
Tyrrhene,  the  Ionian,  and  the  .Egean  seas.  Another  pro- 
vince was  constituted  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  com- 
prising the  dominion  of  Cartluige  ;  while  the  kingdoms  of 
Numidia  on  the  west,  and  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt  on  the 
east,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  slate  of  pupilage  and  de- 
pendence. At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Jews  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the  republic;  the  inde- 
pendence of  Syria  was  imperfect  and  precarious;  Rhode* 
was  indulged  with  freedom,  which  she  was  tain  to  purchase 
with  impious  flattery,  in  erecting  a  statue  to  the  divinity  of 
Rome;  while  a  few  petty  states  of  Asia  Minor  existed  only 
on  sufferance.  The  rugged  districts  of  Illyria  offered  little 
temptation  to  Roman  cupidity ;  hut  the  subjection  of  Ma- 
cedonia was  fully  assured.  Massilia  and  Narbo  cultivated 
the  alliance  of  the  Senate,  and  were  about  to  invite  ils 
assistance  against  the  lunnuldfalg  barbjrians,  and  lay  the 
first  foundations  of  a  province  beyond  the  Alps. 


by  written 

it,  the  proconsul  was' at  liberty  to  administer  jus- 
tice to  the  provincials  according  to  the  edict  or  programme 
published  by  himself  on  assuming  the  government.  The 
organization  of  the  conquered  territories  in  Erruria  and 
Samnium, already  described,  was  extended  to  Iberia,  Greece, 
and  Asia.  Some  communities  were  allowed  to  enjoy  a 
qualified  independence,  some  were  invested  with  Ijuin  or 
Italian  privileges ;  the  land*  of  others  were  confi<cstcd, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  domain  of  the  republic;  tolls  and 
customs  were  exacted,  partly  lor  imperial,  partly  for  local 
expenditure ;  but  a  contribution,  varying  in  amount,  levied 
upon  the  produce  of  the  land,  formed  a  constant  source  of 
revenue  to  the  stale.  Such  was  the  wealth  which  accrued 
to  the  conquerors  on  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  that  from 
thenceforth  the  land-tax  was  wholly  remitted  to  the 
favoured  soil  of  Italy. 

With  the  rights  of  conquest  understood  as  they  were  at 
Rome,  we  may  imagine  the  tyranny  to  which  the  con- 
quered people  were  subjected.  '  The  »|ioliat»on  of  the  pro- 
vinces by  the  chiefs  and  their  subordinates  was  not  only 
winked  at;  to  a  great  extent  it  was  positively  encouraged 
and  defended,  on  the  plea  that  to  impoverish  the  fallen 
enemy  was  to  cut  the  smews  of  future  rebellion.  Neither 
the  property  nor  the  honour,  nor  even  the  lives  of  the  pro- 
vincials, were  safe  from  the  cupidity  and  cruelty  of  the  pro- 
consul, and  of  the  cohort  of  officials  whom  he  carried  in  hi* 
train.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  rapacity  of  these 
oppressor*  was  so  often  directed  to  seizing  the  clioicest  work* 
of  ancient  art,  and  transporting  them  to  Home,  which  proved 
the  safest  receptacle  lor  those  precious  relics  of  a  perishing 
civilization.  The  rude  conquerors  of  Greece  and  Asia  im- 
bibed a  ta»te  for  these  monuments  of  a  genius  with  which 
they  had  so  little  in  common,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  still  ruder  populace  at  home  that  no  trophies  of  victory 
were  *o  glorious  as  the  work*  of  Grecian  statuaries  and 
painters.  The  provincials,  who  had  been  born  amongst 
these  cherished  treasures,  groaned  at  the  loss  of  them,  for 
which  many  a  bitter  sarcasm  at  their  ignorant  spoilers 
afforded  slender  consolation;  nevertheless  they  learned  to 
profit  by  their  security  lirom  the  worse  miseries  of  foreign 
warfare,  and  extracted  wealth  from  their  fertile  soil  more 
rapidly  than  their  masters  could  consume  it.  Achaia,  in- 
deed, or  central  Greece,  was  stricken  with  a  palsy  (rem 
which  no  domestic  tranquillity  could  restore  her,  and  con- 
tinued to  dwindle  in  papulation  and  resources ;  the  ancient 
arts  of  Cartilage  perished  with  the  decay  of  the  Punic  ele- 
ment in  her  population,  which  seems  to  liave  been  quickly 
exhausted ;  but  the  progre**  of  improvement  wa»  felt  sen- 
sibly in  Asia  ;  and  the  youthful  vigour  of  Spain,  now  first 
turned  to  the  pursuit*  of  industry  and  letters,  struck  deep 
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the  soil,  and  produced  in  the  course  of  ages 
harvest  of  economical  and  intellectual  impi 


an 

improvement. 

On  the  whole,  the  effete  and  imbecile  among  the  nation* 
were  extinguished  by  the  blow  which  •truck  down  their 
liberties ;  but  the  young  and  lurty  rallied  from  the  shock  ; 
and  the  empire  of  Rome  became,  "throughout  Urge  portions 
of  the  globe,  the  creator  of  a  new  life  of  progreiia  and  de- 
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OF 

TIIE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

The  warlike  instincts  of  the  Roman  people,  dispersed 
over  a  great  |iarl  of  Italy,  or  planted  in  colonies  beyond  it, 
were  now  in  full  play.  The  wealth  of  the  East  and  West, 
which  served  to  inflame  its  cupidity,  had  not  yet  enervated 
its  vital  forces.  Its  armies  maintained  the  old  traditions 
of  dUcipline  and  obedience,  as  well  as  their  ancient  valour; 
its  officers,  ambitious  and  greedy  for  themselves,  were  still 
devoted  to  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  insured  with 
zeal  for  the  extension  of  her  dominion.  Though  the  march 
of  Roman  conquest  advanced  for  another  century  with  al- 
most unabated  vigour,  which  was  not  exhausted  in  a  second 
or  a  third,  all  these  conditions  of  a  flourishing  and  lasting 
empire  began  from  this  period  to  decline,  and  the  social 
decay  which  commenced  at  the  heart  spread  slowly  through 
the  limbs  of  the  whole  body.  We  have  noticed  some  of 
the  moral  causes  of  this  decline ;  we  will  now  pause  once 
mare,  to  exhibit  the  seeds  of  destruction  already  germi- 
nating in  the  political  constitution  of  the  republic. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  for  disinterested 
virtue  which  the  ancient  Romans  have  obtained  with  pos- 
terity, we  know  tint  no  people  was  ever  more  intensely 
devoted  to  making  of  money.  They  amassed  riches  not 
only  by  plunder  in  war,  but  at  home  by  usury  and  thrift, 
abroad  by  commerce  and  speculation.  To  the  possessors 
of  this  much-coveted  wealth  they  were  ever  prone  to  pay 
the  most  slavish  deference.  Hence,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  character  of  their  political  organization,  as 
long  as  a  ruling  caste  held  predominance  in  the  republic, 
the  equalization  of  the  rival  orders  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  an  aristocracy  almost  purely  of  money. 
The  old  constitution,  such  as  it  is  represented  to  us,  of  the 
patrician  curies,  or  the  heads  of  the  grnttt  or  houses,  of 
those  who  alone  were  proprietors,  alone  were  judges,  alone 
priests  and  augurs,  of  those,  in  short,  who  formed  among 
themselves  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  the  Quirites,  had 
iway.  The  comitia  of  the  curies  still  nominally 
and  was  indeed  convened  for  the  performance  of 
some  religious  ceremonies,  but  it  had  no  political  weight. 
The  real  elements  of  power  resided  in  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries  and  tribes ;  and  in  both  of  these,  though  differ- 
ently constituted,  the  influence  of  property  prevailed  over 
numbers.  To  secure  this  predominance  in  assemblies 
which  embraced  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
some  ingenious  contrivance  was  required.  The  citizens 
were  divided,  as  we  have  seen,  into  35  tribes,  each  tribe 
was  subdivided  into  senior  and  junior,  and  each  of  these 
subdivisions  discriminated  again  into  five  classes,  according 
to  property  solely.  To  the  350  centuries  thus  obtained 
IN,  appropriated  to  the  knights,  next  to  the 
the  wealthiest  order  in  the  state.  In  the  assem- 
bly the  vote  of  each  century  was  equiponderant ;  and  thus 
the  votes  of  the  four  first 'classes,  which,  as  well  as  the 


,  were  ail  filled  by  men  of  propcrtv,  immensely 
overbalanced  those  of  the  filth,  in  which  alone  the  mass  of 
the  poor  citizens  was  enrolled.  The  rise  of  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes  in  political  importance  did  little  to  redress  this 
inequality ;  for  though  the  distinction  into  classes  did  not 
prevail  here,  the  censors  had  the  power  of  eliminating  the 
jworest  citizens  from  every  other  tribe,  and  confining 


to  the  four  appropriated  to  the  city,  which  had  each  only  an  Political 
equal  vote  with  the  others,  and  were  appointed  to  give  History, 
their  votes  last.    Hence  every  question  was  virtually  settled,  v— • v*** 
in  cither  comitia,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  first  and  wealthiest 
voters.    The  [loorer  and  more  numerous  were  seldom 
called  ujHjn  to  exercise  their  rights  at  all ;  and  Cicero,  in- 
deed, assures  us,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  the 
first,  or  *' prerogative,"  was  always  found  to  cany  the  de- 
cision. 

The  functions  of  these  two  assemblies,  thus  essentially 
aristocratic,  were  twofold,  elective  and  legislative.  The 
centuries  elected  the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  other  prin- 
cipal or  curuU  magistrates ;  the  a|ipointment  to  inferior 
offices  was  exercised  by  the  tribes.  The  power  of  making 
laws  was  claimed  equally  by  both  ;  and  in  this  co-ordinate 
prerogative,  exercised  by  two  assemblies,  each  comprising 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  but  under  a  different  form 
and  arrangement,  consisted  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
anomalies  of  the  Roman  polity.  If  a  consul,  prsctor,  or 
dictator  had  an  enactment  to  propose,  he  convened  the 
centuries  to  deliberate  upon  it ;  if  the  measure  were  pa- 
tronized bv  a  tribune,  it  was  submitted  to  the  popular 
assembly  of  the  tribes.  In  either  case  the  law  thus  |>*»sed 
was  binding  upon  the  whole  people ;  but  no  such  law  could 
be  initiated  by  either  the  centuries  or  the  tribes  |  every 
legislative  measure  must  be  first  promulgated  in  the  Senate, 
and  receive  the  sanction  of  that  paramount  council  of  slate. 
If  a  few  instances  occur  of  the  tribune's  proposing  to  tlie 
people  a  bill  for  conferring  special  honour,  which  the  Senate 
had  refused,  they  must  be  regarded  as  act*  of  irregular  en- 
croachment. It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  legislative 
power  of  the  popular  assemblies  was  that  of  sanction  or  re- 
jection rather  than  of  enactment. 

The  eighteen  equestrian  centuries  comprised  the  wealthi- 
est classes  of  the  state.  Such  individuals  among  them  as 
had  attained  to  magistracies  and  offices,  the  exercise  of 
which  was  generally  unrewarded  by  salaries,  and  required 
on  the  contrary  an  outlay  for  the  amusement  of  the  popu- 
lace, which  none  but  the  rich  could  undertake,  acquired  the 
tide  of  nobilet,  together  with  an  inchoate  right  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Senate.  This  illustrious  order  was  opened  to 
the  public  men  who  had  served  certain  offices  and  charges, 
and  was  limited  to  the  number  of  600.  A  high  standard 
of  property  was  required  of  all  its  members;  and  this  was 
determined  at  the  quinquennial  valuation  of  the  censors, 
who  had  the  power  of  revising  the  roll,  striking  off  the 
poor  and  unworthy,  and  selecting  the  roost  distinguished 
personages  to  fill  their  vacancies. "  The  nobles,  having  once 
attained  the  distinction  of  admission,  or  merely  of  eligibility, 
to  the  Senate,  strained  every  nerve  to  maintain  this  position 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  keep  out  from  it 
their  inferiors  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  were  striving 
with  equal  energy  to  attain  it.  Hence  arose  the  political 
conflict  of  the  Senate  and  the  knights,  which  colours 
throughout  the  subsequent  history  of  the  free  state.  The 
Senate,  as  the  party  of  the  richest  and  noblest,  assumes 
sometimes  the  name,  as  it  succeeds  to  the  political  charac- 
ter, of  the  patricians ;  while  the  knights,  with  the  names  of 
liberty  and  equality  in  their  mouths,  connect  themselves 
naturally  for  the  most  part  with  the  inferior  and  poorer 
classes,  and  occupy  the  place  of  the  plebeians.  Hut  if  these 
old  names  still  occur  sometimes  in  the  history  of  constitu- 
tional struggles,  it  must  be  remembered  how  lar  they  have 
diverges!  from  their  original  signification. 

The  struggle  (or  admission  u>  the  Senate  affected  most 
directly  the  interests  of  the  competitors.  The  Senate  was 
the  fountain  of  Roman  legislation.  The  Senate  regulated  the 
administration  of  the  provinces,  organized  the  finances  of  the 
commonwealth,  determined  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and 

natc  was  the  executive  of  the  Roman  republic ;  and  to  the 
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Senate,  rather  than  to  the  people,  every  magistrate  at  home 
ami  ahroad  was  answerable.  If  its  power  was  confined  by 
the  rigtit  of  intercession  or  veto  upon  its  acts  appropriated 
to  the  tribunes,  it  had  the  means  of  counteracting  this  op- 
position by  sowing  dissensions  among  them,  or,  in  the  last 
resort,  by  creating  a  dictator,  with  unlimited  (towers,  for  the 
protection  of  the  state.  The  commons  frequently  com- 
plained, and  probably  with  justice,  that  the  pretence  of 
danger  from  abroad  was  often  advanced  when  a  dictator 
was  really  required  to  overrule  op|>osiiion  from  within. 
Hut  when  the  Senate  found  that  the  tribunes  were  manage- 
able without  having  recourse  to  this  unpalatable  expedient, 
it  ceased  to  invoke  the  arbitrary  powers  of  a  dictator.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  it  attained  the  same  end  less  obtru- 
sively by  investing  the  consuls  with  irresponsible  authority 
to  protect  the  commonwealth.  Such  a  decree,  known  by 
the  formula,  "  Vidertnt  consults  nt  aliqvid  detriment!  res 
publico  capertt,  was  entitled  a  smatus  constJtum  ultimum. 
Against  this,  liowcver,  the  people  had  one  weapon  in  store. 
No  citizen  could  be  capitally  sentenced,  that  is,  to  the  loss 
cither  of  life  or  civil  status,  without  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
or  permission  to  withdraw  himself  from  it  by  voluntary  exile. 
If  the  consuls,  under  whatever  authority,  violated  this  con- 
stitutional provision,  they  were  themselves  liable 
at  the  hands  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribe*.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Senate  and  the  people  on  this 
never  definitively  settled,  and  came  more  than 
violent  collision. 

Besides  their  authority,  their  influence,  and  their  ho- 
nourable distinctions,  the  senators  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  roost  lucrative  government  appointments.  The  missions 
of  pro-consuls  and  pro-prsrtort,  with  their  inferior  officers, 
were  gilded,  not  by  fixed  salaries,  but  by  gifts  of  slates  and 
potentates,  and  by  opportunities,  hardly  to  be  resisted,  of 
touching  bribes  and  of  peculation.  When  the  rich  field  of 
Greece  and  Asia  was  opened  to  their  cupidity,  the  nobles 
abandoned  usury  at  home  and  commerce  abroad  to  more 
vulgar  capitalists,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  provincial 
administration.  They  allowed  the  knights  a  large  share  in 
the  occupation  of  the  must  fertile  domain  land,  and  con- 
fined the  poorer  classes  to  the  common  pasture*.  When 
the  murmurs  of  these  proletaries  threatened  danger  to  their 
privileges,  they  invented  the  fatal  scheme  of  satisfy- 
ing them  by  a  cheap  or  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn. 
The  corn-growing  provinces  of  Sicily  and  Africa  were 
in  an  annual  tribute  of  grain;  and  while  the 
the  populace  was  thus  appeased,  its  passion  for 
I  was  at  the  same  time  gratified  by  shows  in  the 
I  the  circus,  provided  by  the  chief  magistrates. 
The  exhibition  of  these  shows  was  found  to  be  a 


of  popularity,  and  candidates  for  office  vied  with  one 
r  in  thus  invoking  the  favour  o!  the  tribes  by  an 
ever- increasing  profusion.  The  cost  of  proceeding  through 
the  regular  course  of  honours,  of  buying  the  suffrages  of 
the  people  by  shows  and  largesses,  and  eventually  by  direct 
bribes, for  the  qiisestorship,  a-dile*hip,pra:ton>hip.and  consul- 
ship, advanced  almost  year  by  year,  and  by  die  time  that 
the  aspirant  had  reached  the  highest  object  of  his  am- 
bition, he  had  imimverished  himself,  and  so  obliged  himself 
to  his  friends  ana  his  party,  that  it  was  only  by  the  unscru- 
pulous exercise  of  his  advantages  in  a  province  that  he 
could  hope  for  indemnification.  Hence  the  province  paid 
eventually  for  tlie  voluptuous  enjoyments  of  the  Roman 
people. 

But  the  jealous  knights,  debarred  from  these  guilty  gra- 
tifications, kept  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  provincial 
governors,  and  invoked  against  them  the  saleguard  of  the 
laws.  Murder,  bribery,  peculation,  and  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  justice  were  public  crimes,  the  cognisance  of 
which  was  reserved  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  this 
assembly  was  not  indisposed  to  judge  severely  the  crimes 


of  the  nobles  and  monopolists.  The  Senate  contrived,  with 
admirable  dexterity,  to  escape  from  this  hostile  judicature 
by  the  appointment,  in  the  year  GO.5  (b.c.  149),  of  the 
gwtstiones  perprtwr,  or  permanent  tribunals,  composed 
solely  of  members  of  their  own  order,  for  the  trial  of  this 
class  of  offences.  They  turned  the  flank  of  the  knights, 
and  laughed  in  the  face  of  the  people.  The  knights  gra- 
dually recovered  from  their  confusion,  faced  about,  and 
now  directed  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  at  least  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  use  it  as  to  bring  the 
Senate  to  terms  on  the  ulterior  question  of  the  provincial 
governments. 


SECT,  xxut.- 
While  Ro 
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mie  was  subduing  her  provinces,  the  provinces  Agrarian 

were  re-acting  upon  Rome.    We  have  already  caught  aagiiauon 

glimpse  of  this  foreign  invasion  which  was  filling  Italy  with  °f  til*i 

Gr 


d  of  every  conquered  nation, 
ves  from  every  quarter  of  the 


a  base  mixture  of  the  t 
and  sending  myriads  of 

world  to  till  the  fields  from  which  the  free  native  popuhv 
tton  was  carried  off  by  the  unceasing  drain  of  war.  The 
if  he  survived  the  long  series  of  distant  cam- 
which,  while  his  manlv  strength  endured,  he 
was*  not  permitted  to  extricate  himself,  settled  for  the  most 
part  in  the  countries  which  had  become  more  familiar  to 
him  than  his  own  ;  while  the  slave,  if  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  Roman  citizen,  might  hope,  after  some  years  of 
bondage,  for  personal  enfranchisement,  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  qualified  franchise,  and  a  family  settlement  in  Italy.  In 
the  second  or  third  generation  the  tibertini  of  Rome  be- 
came generally  citizens,  with  the  full  right  of  suffrage,  pro- 
perty, and  marriage.  Thus  the  Roman  people,  still  so 
entitled,  still  preserving  its  political  continuity  in  it*  rite* 
and  traditions,  and  even  in  its  names  (for  the  freed  man 
entered  into  the  gens  of  his  former  master,  and  assumed  it* 
name),  became  from  year  to  year  more  alien  in  blood  from 
the  genuine  stock  of  Romulus  and  Quirinus,  from  the 
Latins,  the  Sabines,  and  the  Etruscans  of  primitive  anti- 
quity. Priests  and  magistrates,  to  whose  vigilant  guar- 
dianship the  purity  of  the  national  religion  and  polity  was 
entrusted,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  revolution  thus  accom- 
plishing itself;  but  every  now  and  then  an  expression  or  a 
gesture  showed  that  they  were  not  really  blind  to  its  pro- 
gress, and  that  in  their  hearts  they  despised  that  scum  of 
nations  which  had  settled  on  the  surface  of  Roman  society. 
One  day,  when  Scipio  jEmilianus  was  interrupted  in  the 
Forum  by  the  clamour*  of  this  mongrel  populace,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Silence,  false  sons  of  Italy  :  think  y  e  to  scare 
me  with  your  brandished  hands,  y  e  whom  I  led  myself  in 
bond*  to  Rome  t"  In  this  memorable  sentence  we  read 
the  character  of  the  times,  and  trace  the  interpretation  of 
much  of  tile  history  which  is  to  follow. 

But  though  these  foreign  freedmen  succeeded  to  the 
votes  of  the  genuine  citizens  they  did  not  take  their  place 
on  the  sod  from  which  their  predecessors  had  been  trans- 
planted. The  legionaries  had  been  recruited  from  the 
fields,  from  the  small  farms  of  Latium  and  Sabeliia,  from 
tlie  well-tilled  allotments  of  seven  jugers  (about  four  acres) 
to  which  the  plebeian  citizen  was  restricted.  But  as  these 
modest  proprietors  were  decimated  by  war,  their  vacant 
homesteads  were  bought  up  by  the  capitalists  of  the  city, 
the  knights  and  senators,  and  annexed  to  those  wide  tract* 
of  public  domain  which  they  were  permitted  to  Isold  rent- 
free  from  the  state.  These  |«ossessioiis,  thus  greedily 
appropriated,  these  latifundia,  as  they  were  called,  were 
cultivated  for  the  most  part  by  troops  of  slave*,  imported 
by  purchase  or  as  the  spoil  of  war  from  beyond  the  sen, 
chained  to  their  work  in  the  factories,  or  guarded  by  armed 
retainers  in  the  fields  by  day.  and  huddled  in  prison  dor- 
mitories during  the  night    Throughout  large  districts  of 
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Italy,  particularly  in  the  south,  the  fret-  cultivators  or 
coioni,  of  an  MM  period,  had  almost  disappeared,  though 
in  other  part*  they  continued  still  to  linger,  and  wage  an 
unequal  simple  fur  existence  with  the  great  landlords  and 
their  armies  of  servile  labourers.  Thousands  of  these  small 
proprietors,  thiu  hardly  pressed,  migrated  into  the  cities, 
and  particularly  into  Home,  and  there  mingling  with  the 
herd  of  foreign-born  treedinen,  maintained  themselves  by 
petty  merchandize  and  handicrafts,  by  the  tportula,  or  dole 
of  victuals  at  the  patron's  gate,  or  by  the  distributions, 
wholly  or  in  part  gratuitous  of  bread,  oil,  and  wine,  made 
regularly  by  the  state,  and  enhanced  occasionally  by  ma- 
gistrates or  candidates  for  the  magistracy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Rome  and  Italy,  full  of 
anxiety  for  the  present  and  fatal  warning  for  the  future  to 
the  tew  statesmen  who  marked  die  signs  of  the  times, 
when  die  young  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  plebeian  of  the  Sem- 


advocate  the  claim*  of  the  Italians  t  but  thU 
champion  was  found  soon  afterwards  dead  in  his  bed,  and  it 
was  natural  to  believe  that  the  nobles  had  procured  his 
assassination.  Cams  was  got  rid  of  for  a  time  by  an  ap- 
pointment beyond  the  sea.  Frcgella?,  an  Italian  town, 
thinking  its  cause  abandoned,  rushed  desperately  to  arms, 
but  was  worsted  and  sacked  by  the  consul  Opimius.  Cains 
now,  feeling  that  he  had  been  cajoled,  hastened  back  to 
Home  and  secured  his  election  to  the  tribuneship,  from 
which  ground  of  vantage  he  aimed  some  hard  blows  against 
the  most  eminent  of  his  opponents,  protected  his  own  par- 
tisans, founded  colonies,  and  executed  great  public  works. 
He  was  the  delight  and  pride  of  (lie  citizens.  His  elo- 
quence was  not  less  popular  than  his  manners  and  his 
policy.  He  caused  the  position  of  the  rostrum,  from  which 
the  orators  harangued  the  people  in  the  Forum,  to  be 
changed,  so  that  the  speaker  should  no  longer  turn  towards 
the  comitium,  the  place  of  the  patrician  curies,  but  towards 
the  masses  of  the  commons  stationed  in  the 


pronian  gens,  well  bum,  and  connected  through  his  mother 
Cornelia  with  the  blood  of  the  Scipios,  remarked  with  dis- 
may, as  he  traversed  the  plains  of  Etruria,  the  decline  of  He  raised  Use  knights  to  a  share  in  die  judicia  or  tribunals ; 
cultivation  and  the  depopulation  of  the  fields  and  {arms,  he  strove  to  extort  the  franchise  for  the  Italians.  The  ob- 
He  observed  tltat  the  slave  labour,  ruder  and  more  re-  ject  of  this  bold  demagogue's  reforms  was  the  exaltation  of 
luctant  than  the  free  labour  it  had  supplanted,  was  less  the  commons  into  a  distinct  community,  rather  than  the 
available  for  the  operations  of  husbandry,  which  require  fusion  of  the  nobles  and  the  commons  in  a  single  body, — 
care  and  skill,  and  that  large  tracts  of  land  once  arable  had  such  at  least  was  the  judgment  passed  upon  them  by  public 
been  converted  into  posture,  and  gave  employment  to  a  writers,  who  affirmed  that  Cains  made  the  commonwealth 
few  herdsmen  only.  Tiberius  resolved  to  restore  a  Roman  "  double-headed."  At  any'rate,  his  efforts,  though  but  par- 
population  to  the  territories  of  Rome.  The  cause  of  the  tially  successful,  led  to  a  severance  in  public  feeling  which 
evil  he  deplored  seemed  to  be  the  extensive  occupation  of  precipitated  a  general  commotion  ;  and  he  fell  himself  pre- 
public  land  by  the  nobles  by  an  evasion  of  the  limitations  maturely,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  year  of  office,  in  a 


of  the  Licitiian  law.  He  persuaded  the  people  to  elect 
him  tribune  in  621,  and  exerted  himself  in  that  capacity  to 
carry  a  new  agrarian  law,  more  strict  and  general  than 
those  of  ancient  times,  by  which  the  domain  of  the  state 
should  be  divided  in  full  ownership  among  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  instead  of  being  held  in  fee  by  a  small  and  fa- 
voured aristocracy.  He  demanded  that  the  state  should 
assert  its  ownership  of  the  estates  now  let  at  a  nominal 
rent  to  the  nobles,  in  order  to  this  new  distribution.  Of 
this  measure,  so  much  debated  at  the  time  and  since,  it 
may  be  enough  to  remark  thai,  in  strict  law,  it  was  quite 
constitutional,  in  equity  it  was  harsh  and  unjustifiable, 
while  in  policy  it  was  totally  nugatory.  Whatever  were 
the  true  merits  of  the  question  in  debate,  they  were  soon 
lost  sight  of  in  the  passions  of  two  classes  it  set  in  array 
against  each  other.  The  names  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
were  now  obliterated ;  the  real  combatants  were  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Many,  however,  of  the  rich  and  noble  were 
found  to  place  themselves,  from  patriotism  or  faction,  at 
the  head  of  the  commonalty  ;  while  the  aristocracy  of  land- 
lords found  means  to  enlist  on  their  side  more  than  one  of 
the  tribunes,  their  natural  opponents.  It  was  by  this 
manoeuvre  that  Tiberius  was  ultimately  baffled.  Though 
lie  succeeded  in  getting  his  measure  passed,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  |>opuhir  enthusiasm,  lie  was  not  allowed  to 
put  it  himself  in  operation  :  on  attempting  to  exercise  the 
powers  he  has!  reserved  himself  for  allotting  the  lands  he 
had  acquired  for  the  people,  he  was  confronted  by  one  of 
his  colleagues  named  Octavius,  accused  to  his  own  party  of 
aspiring  to  the  tyranny,  and  in  the  course  of  the  tumults 
which  ensued  overpowered  and  slain.  Three  hundred  of 
Ins  followers  fell  with  him  in  the  affray.  This,  it  was  said, 
was  the  first  blood  shed  at  Rome  in  a  popular  tumult. 

The  leaders,  however,  of  the  popular  movement,  though 
stunned  lor  the  moment,  were  not  discomfited.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Italians,  who  were  excluded 


tumult  which  he  had  himself  unwarily  excited.  The  Ro- 
mans long  continued  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  Gracchi 
as  the  ablest  of  the  early  chiefs  of  the  democracy,  and 
erected  statues  to  them,  and  altars  on  the  spots  where  they 
lead  (alien.  Yet  the  prejudices  of  the  nobles  prevailed  in 
the  long  run,  and  in  the  great  body  of  Roman  literature 
tlie  Gracchi  are  represented  to  us  as  the  eponyms  of  factious 
ambition,  rather  than  of  patriotic  policy.  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  ill-fated  tribunes,  obtained  a  purer  fame,  and 
continued  to  be  remembered  among  the  most  honoured 
matrons  of  the  republic.  Opimius,  having  obtained  a  second 
'  over  the  disturber*  of  his  faction's  supremacy, 
a  temple  to  concord  in  arrogant  imitation  of  Ca- 
of  Rome.    I  n  the  course  of  the 

w»a#*rS        ass    -M1     s_  \*  »  •  ■  —       *  ^* 

fifteen  years  the  nobles,  now  unchecked,  effected  the 
repeal  of  the  measures  of  the  Gracchi.  Tlie  knights 
were  expelled  from  tile  tribunals ;  tlie  lands  remained  in 
the  occupation  of  the  rich  lords;  the  Italians  were  left  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  Roman  franchise;  finally,  the  aid  of 
the  censors  was  invoked  to  expunge  from  the  list  of  knights 
and  senators  all  those  members  of  cither  class  who  1 
suspected  of  leaning  towards  a  reform  of  the  < 


tnim  the  franchise  of  Koine,  and  engaged  to  aid  them  in 
suing  lor  the  boon  of  citizenship.  Caius,  the  younger 
brother  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  took  the  lead  of  this  cum- 
b.ncd  |>arty.  Scipio  .Emilianus,  twice  consul,  and  a  chief 
of  the  oligarchy,  stepped  boldly  forward  and  undertook  to 


SECT.  XXIV. — WAKfl  WITH  JUGLItTIl A  AND  THE 
AKH  POPULAR  A9CKJ.OAKCY  OF  lAAKitrS. 

Meanwhile  the  'kingdom  of  Masinissa,  which  he  had 
held  as  a  de|icndent  upon  Home,  had  been  divided  on 
his  demise  between  his  three  sons,  and  again,  on  tlie  death 
of  two  of  these,  had  coalesced  into  a  single  sovereignty. 
Micipsa,  the  survivor,  proposed  to  divide  his  dominions  be- 
tween his  two  legitimate  children  ;  but  a  natural  son  named 
Jugurtha,  more  able  than  either,  and  trained  under  Human 
generals  in  Spain,  intrigued  for  the  succession,  assassinated 
one  of  the  princes,  defeated  the  other,  and  hastened  in  per- 
son to  Rome  to  engage  it*  sanction  to  his  usurpation.  The 
Senate  repulsed  him ;  but  on  his  return  home  he  boldly 
took  up  arms  and  defended  himself  by  force,  with  the  lull 
support  of  his 
republic. 

to  great  straits,  but  he 
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-ymen,  against  the  best  captains  of  the 
a  chief  of  the  Optimate*.  reduced  him 
,e  extricated  himself  again  with  won- 
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ability.  This  war,  long  protracted  with  various  suc- 
cess, brought  forward  the  remarkable  talents  of  C.  Marius, 
a  soldier  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
sent  with  the  acclamations  of  the  popular  party,  whose  child 
and  champion  he  proclaimed  himself,  to  bring  the  struggle 
to  a  termination.  The  Numidian  chieftain  was  thus  at  last 
driven  to  bay,  and  captured  by  the  dashing  exploit  of  an 
enterprising  young  officer,  Cornelius  Sulla,  and  carried  to 
Rome.  There  he  followed  the  triumph  of  Marius  in  the 
year  6o0,  and  waa  cruelly  put  to^  death.  Numidia  was 
•  divided  into  three  portions :  the  western  part  was  annexed 
to  Mauretania,  the  realm  of  Bocchus,  who  had  proved  him- 
self a  faithful  ally  j  the  eastern  was  united  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa ;  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
was  allotted  to  two  princes  of  Masinissa's  family,  through 
whose  feuds  the  republic  might  hope  to  secure  its  own 
supremacy  over  both. 

The  perils  of  the  great  Jugurthine  war  were  long  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans,  and  furnished  a  theme  for  one  of 
their  masterpiece*  in  historical  composition.  We  may  re- 
gret that  we  have  no  Sallust  to  recount  lor  us  the  still  more 
terrible  struggle  of  Rome  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  in 
which  the  services  of  Marius  were  even  more  transcendent. 
The  republic  had  first  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Massilia, 
a  Greek  commercial  city  on  the  Gallic  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  year  600,  when  she  wrested  some  terri- 
tories from  the  barbarians  at  the  request  of  that  unwarlike 
community,  and  bestowed  them  upon  it.  In  629  she  under- 
took a  campaign  against  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Alps,  and 
founded  the  Roman  colony  of  Aquse  Sexlise  (Aix),  at  the 
iddition  to  the  realm  of  her 


with  the  Gaulish 


of 
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time  making  a  further  addition 
Grecian  clients.    Further  col 

states  speedily  ensued.  The  Romans  won  a  great  1 
over  the  Arvcroi  and  Allobroges  in  623 ;  and  in  a 
time  the  south-western  comer  of  Gaul,  beyond  the  Alps, 
was  become  a  Roman  acquisition,  and  received  the  special 
designation  of  "the  Province."  Roads  were  now  con- 
structed across  the  Alps,  and  the  dominions  of  the  republic 
advanced  to  Narbo,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Tolosa,  on  the 
Garonne.  While,  however,  the  Transalpine  province  was 
thus  growing  and  flourishing,  it  was  well  nigh  overwhelmed 
by  a  terrible  disaster.  Tribes  sprung  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Germany,  known  to  Roman  writers  by  the  name  of 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  poured  with  an  armed  immigration 
towards  the  northern  portions  of  the  Roman  empire.  On 
tl>e  eastern  side  of  the  Alps  they  were  repulsed,  by  treachery 
rather  than  by  arms,  by  Papiriua  Carbo ;  but  they  swept 
round  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  barrier,  and  appeared  again 
on  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere,  spreading  fire  and  devastation 
in  the  Roman  province,  and  threatening  now  to  scale  the 
Alps,  and  thence  descend  into  Italy.  Five  consular 
were  sent  against  them,  and  suffered  five  defeats, 
than  the  last.    Rome  was  in  t 
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Domitius  had  wrested  the  appointment  of  chief  pontiff 
from  the  priests'  college,  a  body  highly  aristocratic,  and 
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tion,  but  breathing-time  was  afforded  by  a  diversion  of  the 
main  body  of  the  barbarians  into  Spain.  Marius  was  hastily 
recalled  from  Africa,  before  the  final  completion  of  the 
Jugurthine  war,  and  the  peril  of  the  crisis  compiled  the 
nobles  to  allow  of  his  election  again  and  again  to  the  con- 
sulship, till  he  had  succeeded  in  arresting  and  finally  crush- 
ing this  formidable  onslaught.  Marius  gained  the  great 
victory  of  Aqua  Sex  tie  in  650,  in  which  he  destroyed  the 
Teutonic  division  of  the  enemy ;  he  then  hastened  into 
Italy,  whither  another  swarm  had  already  penetrated,  and 
overwhelmed  the  Cambrian  invaders  with  a  second  and  not 
less  complete  success  at  Vercella?,  in  the  follow  ing  year.  By 
the  time  he  found  leisure  to  return  to  Rome,  he  had  enjoyed 
in  succession  the  unprecedented  number  of  five  consulships. 

The  disasters  of  foreign  war  had  been  aggravated  by  a 
servile  insurrection  in  Italy  itself,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
state  had  compelled  the  nobles  (o  relax  their  hold  on  the 
privileges  they  so  jealously  maintained.    A  tribune  named 


protection  against  an  unfair  exercise  of  the  political  instru- 
ment which  called  itself  the  national  religion.  Another 
tribune,  Servilius  Glaucia,  restored  once  more  the  juUiria  to 
the  knights.  Marius,  though  himself  no  party  politician,  and 
with  motives  merely  personal,  was  put  forward  by  the  |>opular 
faction  as  their  champion,  and  raised  to  a  sixth  consulship  in 
694.  His  election  had  been  carried  by  intimidation  and  the 
threats  of  his  licentious  soldiery,  whom  he  had  enlisted  for 
the  first  time,  under  the  pressure  of  public  calamity,  from  the 
Proktarii,  the  rabble  of  the  Roman  people.  His  measures 
were  as  violent  as  his  manners  were  unpolished.  He  ven- 
tured so  far  to  stretch  the  prerogative  of  his  office  as  to  confer 
the  franchise  on  a  thousand  of  his  soldiers  levied  in  an  Italian 
municipium ;  and  when  remonstrated  with  on  the  illegality 
of  the  act,  coolly  replied,  "amid  the  din  of  arms  I  could 
not  hear  the  voice  of  the  laws."  Backed  by  the  tribune 
Salurninus,  be  continued  to  reward  his  rude  warriors  with 
the  boon  of  citizenship,  and  quartered  many  thousands  of 
them  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  colonists  in  the  pro- 
vince, which  he  had  rescued,  as  he  boasted,  from  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians.  The  nobles  resented  these  irregular 
proceedings,  and  tried  to  interrupt  the  assemblies  con- 
vened to  sanction  them,  by  alleging  the  frivolous  omens, 
such  as  rain  or  thunder,  which  were  allowed  to  dissolve  the 
■  comitia.  "  Be  still,"  cried  Salurninus,  "  or  it  shall  pre- 
sently hail."  Tumult  ensued  in  the  city ;  the  tribunes  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  drove  Metellus,  the  chief  of  the  nobles, 
into  banishment.  Saturninus  continued  to  maintain  his 
influence  over  the  people,  and  the  Italians,  it  is  said,  offered 
him  kingly  authority.  But  the  nobles  were  still  the  stronger 
party  when  they  acted  together  with  vigour,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Memmius,  Marius  at  this  time  shrinking 
from  the  furious  violence  of  his  late  adherent,  drove  the 
tribune  out  of  the  Forum  into  the  Capitol.  There  Salur- 
ninus defended  himself  w ith  arms ;  but  the  notion  that  he 
aimed  at  the  tyranny  was  circulated  among  the  people, 
and,  whether  it  were  true  or  false,  it  sufficed  to  tum  their 
feelings  against  him.  The  water-pipes  that  supplied  his 
fortress  were  cut,  and  he  was  forced  to  descend  from  it.  Overthrow 
Marius  indeed  guaranteed  him  his  life ;  but  the  people  of  8»tur- 
were  not  to  be  controlled :  they  forced  themselves  into 
the  hall  in  which  he  had 
the  remnant  of  his  followers. 

This  was  perhaps  the  last  moment  at  which  the  _ 
ment  of  a  limited  and  constitutional  monarchy,  the  dream 
of  Scipio  and  the  regret  of  Cicero,  might  have  been  pos- 
sible at  Rome.  Had  the  popular  faction  possessed  among 
them  a  man  of  enlightened  integrity  as  well  as  of  ability,  in 
whose  favour  they  could  Itavc  agreed  to  exercise  the  power 
which  had  exalted  Marius  to  six  successive  consulships,  and 
had  given  authority  in  periods  of  public  emergency  to 
the  tribunes  of  the  last  few  years,— had  the  nobles  been  di- 
rected by  men  of  sense  and  patriotism,  to  yield  to  the 
just  claims  of  their  own  commons  and  of  the  Italians, — the 
usurpation,  fifty  years  later,  of  Cesar  and  Octavius  might 
have  been  anticipated  under  happier  auspices.  The  mass 
of  the  citizens  was  still  sound  at  heart,  and  not  incapable 
of  the  self-control  required  for  the  due  exercise  of  high 
political  rights.  While  it  placed  all  private  ambition  under 
the  check  of  a  sovereign  authority,  it  might  still  have  kept 
a  cheek  on  the  sovereign  himself  by  its  own  firmness  and 
moderation.  Public  virtue,  indeed,  could  not  have  been 
maintained  without  recognising  on  a  wider  scale  the  proper 
claims  of  humanity,  without  renouncing  the  hateful  privi- 
leges then  generally  accorded  by  the  conqueror  over  hia 
subjects,  and  the  master  over  his  slaves.  But  neither  the 
philosophy  nor  the  religion  of  the  day  set  forth  any  prin- 
ciples of  action  adequate  to  commend  such  an  apparent 
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■rificc ;  and  it  must  bo  confound  that  the  elements  of  a 
secure  and  tranquil  government  by  a  limited  kingly  power 
were  hardly  to  be  found  at  this  tin 
world.  We  shall  presently  sec  tl 
nor  the  democracy  of  Rome  was  capable  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  the  un- 
mitigated despotism  under  which  she  ultimately  fell  was 
the  onlv  |«i»»ible  solution  of  the  antagonism  so  long  pre- 
vailing in  the  clement*  of  her  polity. 

BF.CT.  XXV.— THE  SOCIAL  WAB. 

For  some  time  past  the  Italians,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  been  putting  forth  claims  to  the  Roman  franchise.  If 
*  we  would  analyse,  in  a  small  compass,  the  motives  from 
which  this  pretension  was  generally  urged,  we  mu«t  reject, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  notion,  so  natural  to  our  modern 
ideas,  of  equity  and  inherent  righto.  "  Home  for  the  Ro- 
man " — the  enjoyment,  that  i*,  by  the  conquerors  of  all  the 
fruits  of  conquest — was  the  fundamental  principle  of  Roman 
|>olicy,  the  moral  basis  of  which  was  unquestioned  by  any 
subjects  or  dependants  of  the  republic.  If,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, she  relaxed  from  this  primary  idea  of  her  govern- 
ment, even  the  state*  she  favoured  would  only  regard  it  as  a 
concession  extorted  by  some  necessity  of  the  moment,  which 
it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  claim  as  a  right.  The 


the  intrusion  of  their  own  subjects  within  the  pale  of  Roman 
property  and  priv  ik-ge.  But  the  knights  availed  themselves 
ot  this  foreign  aid  in  their  contest  with  the  Senate  ;  and  thus 
the  noble  party,  the  Optimates  as  they  were  called,  found 
js  arrayed  against  the  widest  and  most  formidable 
they  hail  yet  encountered,  in  defence  of  their 
live. 

The  strength  of  the  Optimates,  aapped  and  battered  as 
it  was,  still  lay  in  the  remnant  they  had  preserved  of  their 
old  control  of  the  state  religion,  by  which  they  could  at 
times  make  an  effective  appeil  to  popular  interests  and 
prejudices ;  but  more  in  their  own  military  organisation, 
and  the  well-trained  bunds  of  clients  and  retainers,  trained 
to  the  use  of  their  suffrage  as  well  a*  of  their  arms.  They 
effected  the  disgrace  of  Marius  and  the  recall  of  Metellus ; 
and  in  659  (a.i:.  9o )  required  the  consuls  to  expel  from  the 
city  all  the  Italians  who  had  sought  a  domicile  within  its 
walls.  The  Italian  faction  was  now  headed  by  a  tribune 
named  I.iviu*  Drusus,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
demagogues,  of  whom  it  was  long  remembered  that,  when 
his  architect  proposed  to  build  him  a  house  in  which  he 
might  screen  himself  from  the  observation  of  his  neigh- 
bours, *  liuild  it  so,"  he  had  answered.  "  that  every  citizen 
may  witness  every  action  I  perform."  The  labours  of  this 
man  in  the  cause  of  Italian  emancipation  seemed  approach- 
to  success  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  he  was 
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Druses, 
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for  a  few  distinguished  personages  in  an  Italian  burgh,  but  to 
the  population  generally  the  Roman  franchise  offered,  for 
a  long  period,  few  attractions.  The  severe  discipline  to 
which  the  Roman  commons  were  subjected,  the  constant 
military  service  demanded  of  them,  the  harsh  prohibition 
which  long  prevailed  of  the  exercise  of  trade  and  art*,  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  avenues  to  office  were  guarded, 
must  have  rendered  the  exchange  of  country  (for  the 
Italian  who  acquired  the  Roman  franchise  lost  his  own)  a 
very  slender  gratification  to  the  multitude.  There  was, 
indeed,  some  immunity  in  matter  of  taxation  to  be  set 
•gainst  these  drawback* ;  but  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  sliarc  in  the  provincial  administration  were  con- 
fined to  a  small  class,  and  could  hardly  be  accessible  to  a 
"  new  man "  from  Italy.  The  pressing  motive  which  in- 
spired the  cry  now  raised  for  this  questionable  privilege 
was  suggested  by  the  agrarian  struggles  of  the  Gracchi. 
The  public  domain  within  the  peninsula  being  now  occu- 
pied chiefly,  as  we  have  *een,  by  noble  landholders  was 
sublet  by  them  to  the  natives.  The  Italians,  deprived  of 
the  legal  possession  of  their  own  soil  by  the  conquest,  be- 
came virtually  rc-pos*csscd  of  it  by  the  mere  abuse  of  pro- 
prietary right,  which  allowed  a  few  greajt  families  to  enjoy 
the  usufruct  of  the  national  territory 
division  of  this  territory  among  the 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  it  would  result  that  the 
Italian  sub-tenant  would  be  ejected  from  his  farm  to  make 
way  for  a  plebeian  proprietor.  The  measures  threatened 
by  the  Gracchi  were  really  more  formidahle  to  the  Italian 
than  to  the  Roman  aristocrat  himself.  They  touched  the 
pride  and  the  privilege  of  the  Utter;  but  they  menaced 
ttte  means  of  existence  of  the  former.  It  was  open  to  the 
kali. in  cither  to  join  with  the  nobles  in  re«i.»ting  the  claim 
of  the  people,  or  to  urge  his  own  admission  to  the  franchise, 
and  so  come  in  fur  share  with  the  people  in  a  new  distri- 
bution of  projicrty.  This  latter  course  was  that  which  he 
adopted  i  and  probably  it  was  the  most  sagacious.  The 
leaders  of  the  plebeian  agitation  found  themselves  at  the 
same  time  leaders  of  an  Italian  agitation  also ;  the  two 
movements  proceeded  together,  and  during  the  external 
troubles  of  the  republic  were  suspended  together.  When 
security  was  required  from  without,  the  crv  of  the  Italians 
der  than  ever ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  next  great 
5  at  Rome  would  be  against 


ing  to  sue 
suddenly 


itruck  down  bv  the  poniard  of  an  unknown 
The  nobles,  and  especially  the  conjul  Philippus, 
the  odium  of  the  deed. 
Measures  of  proscription  against  individuals  were  now 
threatened  and  carried  alternately  on  both  sides ;  but  all 
semblance  of  legal  procedure  was  soon  cast  away,  and  the 
Italians  rushed  to  arms.  Their  forces  were  derived  chiefly 
from  the  Marsians,  the  Ficcntincs,  the  Vestines,  the 
Samnites,  the  Lucanians,  and  Apulians  ;  and  tints  the 
allies  of  the  Roman  state,  as  they  were  specially  denomi- 
nated, became  its  open  and  avowed  enemies.  In  the 
course  of  the  campaigns  which  followed,  the  Etruscans  also 
joined  the  coalition  ;  and  the  object  of  the  war,  which  was 
at  first  the  acquisition  of  the  Roman  franchise,  became  no 
other  than  the  extermination  of  the  Roman  republic  It 
was  proposed  to  organize  and  maintain  a  great  Italian  con- 
federacy, of  which  Cornnium,  under  the  name  of  Italics, 
should  be  recognised  as  the  capital.  On  the  Roman  side 
the  names  of  Cesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompeius,  destined  to 
re-appear  in  the  next  age  in  fatal  combination,  obtained 
their  earliest  illustration  ;  on  the  Italian,  Judaciliua, 
Fompsrdiiis,  and  Motulus 
leaders.  The  chief  succes 
by 

Dut  from  the  strict    as  it  was  said,  destroyed  the 

izens,  as  demanded  power  of  the  republic  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  com- 
plete  reduction  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  discretion  which, 
at  the  first  turn  of  fortune  in  her  favour,  dictated  a  substantial 
concession,  saved  her  from  an  exhaustion  of  blood  and 
treasure  which  no  barren  victory  could  have  compensated. 

The  lex  Julia  conferred  the  franchise  on  the  Umbrians 
and  Etruscans  in  664 ;  the  lex  Pfauiia  Papiria  in  666 
extended  it  to  all  their  Italian  allies.  Every  Italian  who 
chose  to  come  to  Rome  and  claim  the  boon  within  sixty 
days,  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  commonwealth. 
Ten  tribes  were  added  lo  the  thirty-five  already  existing. 
The  boon  after  all  was  not  very  generally  accepted.  The 
Roman  religion  required  that  every  legal  measure  should 
be  sanctioned  by  certain  ceremonial  observances,  and  these 
could  only  be  transacted  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
city.  It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  suffrage  could 
only  be  exercised  at  Rome.  Accordingly  the  franchise 
offered  little  attraction  to  distant  citizens,  who  were  re- 
quired to  forego  their  local  citizenship  for  a  privilege 
which  they  had  little  opportunity  of  exercising.    After  all 


were  the  roost  distinguished 
■s  of  the  Romans  were  gained 
tenant  Sulla,  who  crushed  and. 
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the  blood  which  hid  boon  spilt  in  the  struggle,  the  Italians 
found  themselves  content  for  the  mint  part  to  retain  their 
old  (Nnition.  The  roll  of  the  Human  citizens,  which  in 
the  census  of  640  numbered  394,336,  in  tint  of  668,  the 
next  of  which  wc  have  the  account,  had  not  increased 
beyond  463,000,  and  sixteen  years  later  was  only  4.50,000. 
But  the  precedent  now  set  lor  the  first  time  on  so  large  a 
scale  bore  ample  fruit  in  the  course  of  Roman  history. 
The  full  franchise  was  conceded  in  special  instancea  to 
various  states  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Africa ;  while  the  Latin, 
which  conferred,  as  we  have  seen,  a  certain  eligibility  to  the 
Roman,  was  even  more  widely  diffused.  Pompeius  Strabo 
extended  it  to  the  entire  nation  of  the  Transpadanc  Gauls. 
On  the  whole,  lite  liberal  concessions  of  this  period  evince 
in  a  marked  manner  the  prudence  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment at  one  of  the  most  perilous  moments  of  its  career. 
The  strong  national  prejudice  against  which  they  were  car- 
ried was  now  finally  overthrown,  and  the  Roman  writers 
uniformly  agree  in  applauding  the  policy  which  dictated 
them,  and  ascribing  to  it  the  preservation  of  the  state  at  the 
time,  and  the  unabated  vigour  of  iu  subsequent  progress. 

SECT.  XXVI.  MAKItS  AKD  SflJ-A — THE  FIRST  CIVIL  WAR. 

At  a  critical  period  of  the  late  war  Marius,  in  a  splenetic 
mood,  had  quitted  the  camp  and  buried  himself  in  a  dis- 
tant retreat,  leaving  Sulla  as  consul,  in  666,  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  close.  The  younger  champion  was  now  in 
the  ascendant.  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  had  defied 
the  republic,  had  overrun  the  province  of  Asia,  and  caused 
the  massacre  of  the  Roman  colonist*  and  traders,  amount- 
ing, as  was  loudly  proclaimed,  to  not  less  than  80,000  souls. 
Sulla  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  against  this  for- 

i,  Marius,  alarmed  lor  his  own  pre-eminence  in  public 
attempted  to  create  a  revolution  in  the  city.  Sulla 
recalled  his  troops,  which  had  not  yet  quitted  Ita'ly,  drove 
before  him  the  Marian  forces,  and  entered  Rome  in  military 
array.  Marius,  flying  for  his  life,  concealed  himself  in  the 
marshes  of  Mintiirnsc  He  was  discovered  and  seized  ;  but 
the  t'imbrian  captive  who  was  sent  to  despatch  him  in 
prison,  fled  in  terror  from  before  him,  and  he  was  allowed 
tn  escape  once  more,  and  make  his  way  into  Africa.  Re- 
clining among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  meditated  the 
recovery  of  his  |>ewer.  On  Sulla's  departure  fur  the  East, 
the  Marian  faction  again  made  head  under  Cinna,  but  was 
put  down  again  by  the  Senate  and  the  consul  Octavius. 
Cinna  fled  into  lower  Italy,  and  raised  some  levies  of 
turbulent  banditti.  At  lh«  same  time  Mantis  re-appeared 
suddenly  in  Etruria,  and  both  chiefs  approached  Rome 
simultaneous! y  from  opposite  quarters.  They  entered  the 
city,  overcoming  all  resistance,  and  executed  a  sanguinary 
proscription  of  their  enemies.  Marius  berame  consul  for 
die  seventh  time  in  668,  and  though  now  seventy  years' 
of  age,  prepared  to  lead  an  army  into  Asia  to  supplant  his 
rival  Sulla.    At  this  crisis,  however,  the  old  man  died 

to  hi*  power,  and  sent 
the  command  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  the  East-  Scarcely  had  Flaccus  crossed  the 
Hellespont  when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  camp  by  one 
of  his  own  officers.  Sulla  was  enabled,  by  the  ascendancy 
of  his  character,  to  join  the  legions  of  Flaccus  to  his  own, 
and,  thus  re-inforced,  put  Mithridates  to  the  rout,  and  led 
his  combined  forces  against  the  enemies  of  the  Senate  at 
Rome.  Cinna  had  now  been  murdered  in  his  turn.  Carbo 
and  a  hi  of  Marius  were  the  chills  of  the  popular  faction, 
hut  they  could  make  no  head  ogoinsl  the  military  talents 
and  the  veteran  legions  of  Sulla.  In  the  battle  of  Sacri- 
portus,  and  again  before  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome,  the 
Italian  militia  who  supported  them  went  down  before  the 
conqueror*  of  Mithridates.    The  senatorial  party  received 
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tlieir  avenger  with  exultation,  not  unmixed  perhaps  with  Political 
fear,  and  stood  horror-stricken  by  his  side  while  he  did  History, 
bloody  and  remorseless  execution  on  the  abettors  of  the  — 
late  revolution.  Sulla  massacred  several  thousands  of  his  Victory  of 
disarmed  prisoners  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  organized  8«"». 
a  system  of  terror  and  proscription  for  the  extirpation  of*  ^"*32' 
the  popular  leaders. 


It  still  remained  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Ball.  <lk 
nobles  on  a  legal  basis,  and  to  this  purpose  the  conqueror  »»«or ; 
now  applied  the  powers  of  the  dictatorship  which  was  now 
conferred  upon  him  without  limitation  of  time.    He  was 
even  allowed  to  retain  it,  together  with  the  consulship,  in 
the  year  674. 

Rome  had  hitherto  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  her 
political  revolutions.  With  whatever  violence  they  might 
have  been  conducted,  they  had  perliaps  uniformly  worked 
for  her  ultimate  advantage.  But  this  was  because  they 
were  all  the  offspring  of  a  natural  progress  in  the  life  of 
the  people.  The  re-actionary  system  of  Sulla  waa,  on  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  disaster  in  her  annals.  The  aim  of 
this  despot  was  to  undo  all  the  popular  measures  of  the  last , 
half-century  ;  to  check  the  progress  of  agrarian  distribu- 
tions ;  to  suspend  the  plantation  of  colonics ;  to  thwart,  if 
he  could  not  abrogate,  the  late  enactments  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Italians  j  to  destroy  the  popular  authority 
of  the  tribunes  ;  to  repel  the  knights  from  the  mdicia ;  to 
the  government  of  the  province*,  with  all  the 
ges  thence  accruing,  for  the  first  estate,  the  senatorial 
only.  The  utter  prostration  of  the  opposite  partv 
him  to  carry  out  all  these  plans  for  the  moment, 
and  the  high  character  borne  by  some  of  his  coadjutors,  such 
as  Catulus,  contributed  to  render  them  palatable.  The 
opening  career  of  tin-  young  Cnieius  Pompeius,  the  bravest 
of  his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  the  politics  of 
his  family  and  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  the  senatorial 
partizans,  augured  brilliantly  for  the  military  triumphs  of 
the  faction  to  which  he  devoted  him.  Having  effected  the 
reforms  he  judged  necessary  for  his  views,  filled  the  city  and 
magistracy  with  his  friends  and  the  provincial  governments 
with  his  creatures ;  having  attained,  for  his  uniform  suc- 
cesses, the  surname  of  J-'elix,  "  the  Prosperous"  from  an 
admiring  generation,  Sulla  ventured  to  resign  his  dictator- 
ship, and  retired  abruptly  into  private  life.  His  good 
fortune  still  befriended  him :  none  of  his  enemies,  no 
friend  of  his  slaughtered  victims,  molested  him  in  his 
defenceless  retreat ;  and  he  died  in  his  I 
indeed  by  a  loathsome  infirmity,  in 
age  of  sixty. 


inuif-MCU    iiiiii    in  ins 

■  bed,  though  harassed  his  ilct'h, 
the  year  676,  at  the 
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SECT.  XXVH. — RJS-ACTIOS  ARAHCST  SILLA's  OUGABCIlICAt. 


The  establishment  of  the  Sullan  oligarchy  was  a  severe  .suHerinpt 
blow  to  the  ambition  of  Urge  classes  at  home,  to  the  knights  ™*'- 
and  other  nrw  mtn  who  were  striving  by  their  wealth,  orP^of 
their  credit  in  the  courts  and  the  Forum,  to  thrust  the 
selves  into  public  office,  lor  which  they  had  no  claim  from 
birth  or  family  illustration.    It  was  an  attempt  to  restrict 
to  u  group  of  two  or  three  hundred  ancient  houses  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  government  of  the  world. 
The  time,  indeed,  was  past  when  such  a  retrograde  step 
could  be  permanent ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  provincials 
were  i'ven  greater  sufferers  than  the  citizens  themselves. 
Great  as  had  been  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  gover- 
nors, their  subjects  had  hitherto  had  a  remedy  in  the  ap- 
peal to  the  tribunals  at  Rome,  to  the  judges  of  peculation 
and  extortion.    This  appeal,  however,  would  have  been  oi 
little  service  hut  for  the  jialousy  of  pan  -  .  in  the  city.  As 
long  as  the  knights  contended  witn  the  senators  for  th.- 
judicia,  and  the  Marian*  with  the  nobles  for  the  magistra- 
cies, advocates  might  be  found,  and  the  machincrv,  how- 
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PoHUcal  ever  imperfect,  of  Roman  justice  might  be  employed  for 
History,  redrew.    Proconsuls  charged  with  extortion  toward*  their 
— ^/~^  subjects  might  sometimes  meet  with  punishment,  as  well  as 
those  whose  crimes  had  been  committed  against  the  slate 
itself.    But  when  thejWicia  were  restored  wholly  to  the 
Senate,  when  the  popular  leaders  were  utterly  silenced, 
the  magistrate*  enjoyed,  at  least  fur  a  moment,  co 
impunity,  and  the  provincial*  found,  whatever  their 
ings,-that  redress  from  a  senatorial  tribunal  had  ' 
entirely  hopeless. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  subjects  of  Rome  that  the  ram- 
pant supremacy  of  the  Sullan  oligarchy  could  not  long  be 
maintained  against  the  numbers,  the  activity,  and  the  skill 
of  the  party  over  which  it  had  triumphed.  The  complaints 
of  the  oppressed  were  encouraged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  op- 
position, and  all  the  force  of  forensic  eloquence  was  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  oppressors  to  justice.  The  judges 
were  more  accessible  to  bribery  than  to  eloquence ;  but  by 
means  of  the  one  or  the  other  many  of  the  Optimates  were 
thus  smitten  with  judicial  sentences,  while  the  feelings  of 
the  public  were  roused  against  thctn,  and  a  strong  pre- 
judice excited  against  the  monopoly  of  power  which 
they  so  fearfully  abused.  The  case  of  Verrea,  the  plun- 
derer of  Sicily,  and  of  other  provinces  before,  who  was 
dragged  at  last  before  the  bar  of  justice  by  the  youthful 
orator  Cicero,  and  forced  to  abandon  his  defence  in 
de«|»ir,  shook  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  while  it  vindi- 
cated in  one  conspicuous  instance  the  rights  of  the  subject 
provincials. 

s«diti™  of  But  the  Mariana  were  not  satisfied  with  these  legitimate 
Lepldiu,  mo<ie,  cf  warfare.  Immediately  on  the  decease  of  Sulla, 
Lepidus,  then  actually  one  of  the  consuls,  took  up  arms 
ostensibly  in  their  interest,  but  was  put  down  by  his  col- 
league Catulus.  A  remnant  of  the  party,  turbulent  and 
self-willed,  and  impatient  of  their  loss  of  power,  attached 
themselves  to  an  Italian  officer  named  Sertorius,  who  raised 
a  revolt  in  Spain,  and  maintained  a  war  there  for  several 
years  against  the  best  generals  of  the  Senate.  After  defeat- 
ing Mctcllus,  he  kept  the  brave  Pompeius  at  bay  till  he 
was  murdered,  in  682,  by  Perpema,  one  of  his  own  lieu- 
tenants, alter  which  event  the  movement  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed. This  was  another  great  service  done  to  the  state 
by  otic  who  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  nobles  as  the 
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C.  Pom-  foremoat  man  in  the  republic.  The  title  of  Magnus  (  "  the 
pslos,  »ur-  Great"),  with  which  Sulla  in  his  lofty  generosity  had  al- 
,  ready  saluted  him,  was  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  dic- 
tator's faction,  and  recommended  by  them  to  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  citizens.  The  popular  party  were  indeed  not 
without  hopes  of  gaining  him  to  their  own  side.  Flattered 
on  all  hands,  he  trimmed  from  side  to  side,  and  his  estimation 
still  rose  higher  as  fortune  gave  him  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction. He  was  still  absent  in  Spain  when  Rome  was 
terrified  by  the  revolt  of  Spartacus  and  a  handful  of  fugi- 
tive gladiators,  soun  swelled  to  an  army  by  opening  the 
ergattula,  or  slave-prison*.  More  than  one  legionary  force 
was  defeated  by  them :  they  were  checked  at  last  and 
crippled  by  Crassus ;  but  by  this  time  Pompeius  had  been 
recalled  in  haste  to  combat  them,  and  hisop|>ortunc  arrival 
completed  their  discomfiture,  w  hile  it  earned  him  the  whole 
glory  of  the  victory  (a.u.  683,  b.c.  71).  Such  was  the 
favour  in  which  this  lucky  general  was  now  held  thai  he 
could  lend  a  helping-hand  to  Crassus,  and  raise  him  to- 
gether with  himself  to  the  consulship ;  an  act  of  condescen- 
sion of  which  his  colleague  ever  retained  an  uneasy  recol- 
lection. Courted  by  both  parties,  the  two  consuls  com- 
bined in  their  |»licy,  and  exerted  their  autliority  on  the 
aide  of  the  Marians.  They  restored  the  tribuneship,  and 
transferred  the judicia  to  the  knights;  and  thai  the  chief 
measures  of  Sulla  were  abrogated  bv  the  leaders  he  had 
left  behind  him,  after  only  eleven  years'  continuance.  The 

by  the  talenu  of 


the  rising  orator  Cicero,  who  formed  in  hi*  own  mind  an 
ideal,  too  bright  for  realization,  of  the  harmonious  co-opera- 

second  order  its  fair  share  in  the  administration,  notwith- 
standing tlic  selfish  resistance  of  an  unconvincible  oli- 
garchy. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  fresh  war  had  been  in  pro- 
gress with  the  indomitable  King  of  Pontus.  The  Roman 
armies  were  led  by  Licinius  Lucullus,  an  able  commander, 
but  not  vigorous  enoui(h  to  cope  with  the  vast  resources 
and  energy  of  Mithridates.  While  the  republic  was  drained 
of  men  and  treasure  in  this  unprofitable  warfare,  it  was  still 
more  painfully  harassed  by  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  who,  since 
the  decline  of  the  Greek  maritime  powers,  had  covered  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  with  their  vessels,  and  carried  their 
predatory  enterprises  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  even  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  It  wax  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to 
suppress  them,  and  powers  such  as  had  never  before  been 
conferred  on  a  single  commander  at  Rome  were  given  to 
Pompeius  by  the  Gabinian  bill  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
constituted  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  of  the  republic 
throughout  all  her  coasts,  and  fifty  miles  inland.  Such  a 
command  was  practically  unlimited  ;  such  a  commander  was 
virtually  the  autocrat  of  the  empire.  Nevertheless  the  re- 
sult, complete  and  speedy  a*  it  was,  seemed  fully  to  justify  it. 
The  naval  campaign,  in  which  P. 
maritime  resources  of  the  republic  and  I 
drove  the  pirates  from  sea  to  sea,  and  at  I 

in  their  own  harbours,  was  an  achievement  as  brilliant  as  it  P'™"*- 
was  unique.  Its  effect  also  was  permanent :  from  hence- 
forth the  police  of  the  seas  was  kept  so  well  by  Rome  that 
piracy  never  made  head  again  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  existence  of  her  dominion.  Hut  while  Pompeius  was 
thus  gaining  the  most  honourable  of  his  distinctions,  the 
"  piratic  laurel,"  one  of  his  creatures  in  the  city,  named 
Manilius,  took  advantage  of  his  increasing  popularity  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  command  against  Mithridates  (a.f.  688, 
B.C.  66),  and  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire.  This 
enormous  grant,  far  exceeding  the  powers  ever  before  con- 
fided to  a  proconsul,  was  advocated  by  all  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  ;  and  Lucullus  was  directed  to  resign  his  command 
to  the  favourite  of  the  people,  and  return  as  a  private  citizen 
to  Rome.  Lucullus  was  one  ol  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy  ; 
and  this  insult  to  the  individual  was  fell  more  acutely  by 
his  party  than  by  himself,  for  by  temper  he  was  unusually 
indifferent  to  public  distinctions,  ana  betrayed  at  least  no 
annoyance  when  on  his  return  he  withdrew  himself  from 
affairs,  and  gave  his  leisure  to  the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  and 
to  private  works  of 
which  the 


:d  fully  tojustifv  it. 
is  coUected  all  the  pomptia. 


r  munificence.  Rut  the  jealousy  with 
had  begun  to  regard  their  pretended 
is  was  much  exasperated :  he  repaid 


their  suspicions  with  haughty  scorn,  while  the 
the  op|»»ite  party  fanned  the  flame  of  discord 
them.  Cicero  rose  into  distinction  with 
favour  bestowed  upon  his  patron.  In  the  year  688  he 
was  chosen  praetor,  luring  already  served  the  lower  ma- 
gistracies ;  and  now  in  the  full  career  of  honours,  he  might 
well  hope,  new  man  though  he  was,  without  fortune  or 
connections  of  his  own,  for  the  crowning  glory  of  the  con- 
sulship. 

The  nobles  loudly  asserted  that  their  champion  Lucullus 
had  already  broken  the  power  of  Mithridates,  when  Pom- 
peius was  thrust  forward  to  reap  the  honour  of  his  successes- 
Certain  it  is  that  the  King  of  Pontus  sued  for  peace  on  the 
first  arrival  of  his  new  antagonist ;  but  it  was  not  the  object 
of  Pompeius  to  gain  a  bloodless  triumph,  and  he  refused  to 
treat  with  the  enemy  till  he  hail  reduced  him  to  uncondi- 
tional submission.  Mithridates  withdrew  from  Asia  Minor, 
but  he  retired  through  the  difficult  country  of  Iberia  and 
Albania  to  his  dominions  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and 
thither  Pompeiua  tried  in  vain  to  follow  him.    Some  poli- 
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tical  complications  occurring  seasonably  in  Syria,  the  baffled 
Roman  made  them  an  excuse  for  desisting  from  the  pur- 
suit; and  turning  southward,  he  arranged  the  affair*  of  the 
province,  and  decided  between  the  claims  of  rival  pre- 
tenders in  Palestine.  Pompeius  wan  the  first  Koman  that 
entered  Jerusalem,  where  he  penetrated  into  die  Temple, 
and  even  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Meanwhile  Mithridates 
fell  by  private  treachery  in  691,  being  slain  by  one  of  his 
own  sons,  Phamaces,  who  obtained  in  recompense  a  con- 
firmation by  Pompeius  of  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  the 
Bosphonu.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Asia  Minor,  Cappa- 
docia,  Paphlagonia,  Gatatia,  and  Comana  were  formed  into 
dependent  sovereignties ;  their  territories  were  declared 
free  states  in  the  centre  of  the  Koman  provinces ;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  peninsula,  including  also  Syria,  was 
definitively  annexed  to  the  empire.  Palestine  became  a 
vassal  monarchy  under  the  Herod*.  Beyond  the  Euphrates, 
still  retained  a  nominal  indc|>endencc  ;  but  the 
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turn  he  found  his  friends  once  more  drawing  breath  and 
recovering  their  spirits,  he  had  thrown  himself  manfully 
into  their  cause,  and  insisted  on  restoring  the  trophies  of 
Marius,  displaced  by  his  successful  enemy.  During  the 
absence  of  Pompeius  he  pushed  himself  with  undaunted 
energv  into  the  first  rank  of  the  popular  faction  ;  he  dis- 
mayed the  nubles  by  calling  to  account  the  instruments  of 
Sulla's  vengeance,  and  by  inciting  the  people  to  inflict  a 
public  slight  upon  Catulus.  The  Optimates  were  already 
tottering  under  the  repeated  blows  he  thus  dealt  them, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  strengthening  their  position.  Suddenly  the  common- 
wealth was  threatened  with  a  ruinous  disaster.  Fortune 
gave  the  nobles  the  means  of  averting  it  by  an  act  of 
extraordinary  vigour,  and  recovering  thereby  the  prestige 
which  a  series  of  weaknesses  and  defects  had  well  nigh 
lost  them.  The  conspiracy  of  Catilina  and  the  courage 
of  Cicero  gave  the  Senate  another  lease  of  power  for  four- 
teen years. 

Amid  the  contests  of  ostensible  parties  in  the  state  tbere  Tb.  con. 
Pompeius  the  Great,  the  conqueror  and  organizer  of  the    lurked  a  greater  and  nearer  danger  in  the  numbers  of  dis-«pi«cy  of 
East,  might  regard  himself  in  cither  capacity  as  the  rival    contented  bankrupt  youths  thrown  loose  upon  society  by  t:,til'n»- 
of  the  great  Alexander.  the  accidents  of  civil  commotion.   These  pest*  of  the  com-  ™  g*« 

monweallh  fell  at  this  moment  under  the  lead  of  a  profli- 
gate monster,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  who,  having  failed  of  his 
election  to  the  consulship,  intrigued  against  all  constituted 
authority,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  government  . 
by  force.  The  existence  of  such  a  plot  had  been  vaguely 
apprehended  from  the  moment  of  Catilina's  defeat,  and  it 
was  with  the  presentiment  that  a  man  of  vigour  would  be 
required  at  the  helm  that  the  nobles,  notwithstanding  his 
ignoble  birth,  allowed  the  election  of  Cicero,  whose  abilities 
they  knew,  and  on  whose  vanity  they  could  play,  to  the  con- 
sulship for  691.  Cicero  soon  made  himself  master  of  the 
plot,  surprised  certain  envoys  from  the  Allobrogcs  with 
whom  the  traitors  had  been  tampering ;  but  not  daring  to 
seize  the  chief  conspirator  himself  till  he  could  nuke  his 


efforts  of  Rome  were  constantly  directed  to  preventing  her 
from  falling  under  the  sway  or  influence  of  the  Parthians. 


During  the  absence  of  Pompeius  in  Asia  the  extreme 
section  of  the  senatorial  party,  well  pleased  at  the  removal 
of  a  champion  they  suspected  and  feared  to  so  distant  an 
exile,  placed  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  na- 
tural chiefs  men  of  ancient  lineage  and  ancestral  honours, 
such  as  Catulus,  Lucullus,  Scrvilius,  Lcntulus,  and  Mar- 
cellus.  Hut  none  of  these  were  men  of  commanding  ability, 
nor  even  of  commanding  energy.  A  large  number  of  the 
principal  nobility  were  engrossed  by  luxury  and  indolence; 
and  the  eloquence  of  Hnrtensius,  their  best  speaker,  was 
speedily  eclipsed  by  tliat  of  the  upstart  Cicero.  In  this 
dearth  of  talent  among  them,  they  suffered  a  prominent 
■r  Cato,  the  great-grandson  of  the  c 

"of  The  old 

lorial  privileges,  and  ^inflexible  in  the  mointcnancc  of  hi*    them  before  the 
hereditary 
structiveness 


guilt  patent  to  the  citizens,  denounced  him  in  the  Senate- 

V 

on  the  feeble  levies  he 


1TU1  t  pi 
house, 


and  drove  him  in  guilty  agitation  from  the  city. 


C.  .Tullw 


This  dogged  resolution  and  dense  ob- 
as  valuable  qualities  perhaps  as  it  chief" 
of  the  Optimates  could  at  that  time  possess ;  for  Cato  knew 
how  to  keep  his  position  by  sheer  obstinacy  long  after  a 
reasonable  statesman  would  have  confessed  that  it  was  un- 
tenable, and  he  protracted  the  contest  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing pow  er  of  the  popular  faction  through  many  a  vicissitude 
of  triumph  and  defeat,  as  accident  favoured  or  depressed 
him.  But  fortune  was  on  the  whole  against  him ;  and  the 
chance  which  arrayed  the  unequalled  genius  of  C.  Julius 
Cesar  in  the  first  rank  of  his  opponents,  was  alone  suf- 
ficient to  overwhelm  the  resistance  of  abler  men  than 
Cato. 

Cesar  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  sprung,  as  is 
pretended,  even  from  a  Trojan  origin.  His  ancestors  had 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  were  natu- 
rally attached  to  the  party  of  the  Senate  which  some  of 
them  had  defended  in  arms  during  the  Social  and  Civil 


adherents,  some  of  them  men  of  rank  and  distinction, 
in  so  desperate  an  enterprise,  brought 
nate,  disclosed  their  guilt  by  incontro- 
vertible proofs,  and  demanded  their  punishment.  The 
tem|>er  of  the  people,  it  seems,  could  not  be  trusted  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  the  guilt  thus  fastened 
upon  them,  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  them  the  appeal 
which  the  law  permitted.  The  nobles  were  well  pleased  at 
the  opportunity  of  showing  their  confidence  in  their  own 
power,  and  proving  that  they  were  not  afraid  to  act  with 
the  vigour  of  the  ancient  oligarchy,  even  in  the  absence  of 
Pompeius  and  his  legions.  They  had  armed  the  consul  with 
the  "  ultimate  decree,"  requiring  him  to  provide,  by  wliat- 
ever  arbitrary  measures,  for  the  safety  of  the  state  ;  and 
this  stretch  of  their  prerogative  they  did  not  scruple  to 
enforce  with  the  instant  execution  of  the  criminals.  Cicero 
was  hurried  along  by  his  enthusiasm,  as  the  saviour,  for 
such  he  was  loudly  proclaimed,  of  his  country.  He  lent 
himself  to  the  rash  policy  of  his  supporters  and  patrons ; 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  extraordinary  position,  in- 
toxicated by  the  incense  of  uristucratic  flattery,  and  the 


wars.    But  be  was  at  the  same  time  nephew  to  Marius,  and   assurance  that  he  had  secured  a  permanent  rank  among  the 

haughty  oligarchy  of  Rome,  he  consented  to  an  act  of 
dubious  justice  and  expediency,  of  which  he  had  cause  bit- 
terly to  repent  not  many  years  after.  The  presumed  asso- 
ciates of  Catilina,  whose  actual  guilt  is  affirmed  only  on 
ex  f/arU  evidence,  were  strangled  in  prison  ;  Catilina  him- 
self, brought  to  bay  iu  the  Apennines,  was  defeated  in  o|ien  a .«. 
battle  by  the  forces  of  the  government,  and  shun,  fighting  W> 
bravely  in  the  field. 


he  hod  married  a  daughter  of  China.  These 
outweighed  in  his  mind  the  prejudices  of  his  birth,  and  in- 
spired him  with  the  ambition  of  ruling  Rome  at  the  head 
of  the  democracy.  In  early  youth  he  had  been  marked 
out  by  Sulla  as  the  heir  of  his  rival's  principles,  and  u  pos- 
sible successor  to  his  own  ascendancy.  Caesar  had  escaped 
of  his  party,  luul  served  abroad  while  it 
i  to  appear  in  Rome ;  and  when  on  his  re- 
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SECT.  XXIX.— COALITION    OP    rOMPEll>S,    CRASSUS,  AND 
,      CJE9AK  TO  CONTROL  THK  OOVERAMEMT — THE  FIRST  TRI- 
'•'  "~ '  I'MVIKATE. 

Rise  sod  Ctesar,  as  the  chief  of  the  popular  party,  ihc  representa- 
propremof  tivc  of  i«  constitutional  traditions,  had  protested  against 
i.  «ar,  |he  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on  U)c  conspirators.  It 
required  great  courage  to  take  this  part ;  for  the  nobles 
had  tried  to  incriminate  Cafsar  himself  in  the  plot,  and  he 
had  with  difficulty  extricated  himself  from  their  nick-, 
Such,  moreover,  was  the  influence  they  had  now  acquired 
over  the  passions  of  the  knights  and  men  of  property  in  the 
city,  that  he  was  threatened  by  their  poniards  on  the  steps 
of  the  Senate-house.  But  the  reckless  populace  whom  he 
swayed  with  a  handful  of  misty  adherents,  by  unbounded 
prolusion  of  money,  reigned  in  the  cotnitia.  He  was  chosen 
praetor  and  chief  pontiff;  and  in  the  year  693  went  forth,  with 
money  borrowed  from  Crassus,  to  gain  bis  first  laurels  as  a 
governor  in  the  furtlver  Spain.  Pompeius,  returning  this 
year,  found  himself  the  object  of  jealousy,  not  unmingled 
with  scorn,  to  his  own  party,  elated  as  they  were  by  their 
recent  triumph,  and  believing  themselves  strong  enough  to 
cast  off  his  odious  patronage.  On  reaching  the  shores  of 
Italy,  such  was  hi*  confidence  in  himself,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion he  supposed  himself  to  hold,  that  he  magnanimously 
disbanded  his  army,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  private  citizen 
in  the  Senate.  But  this  moderation  served  only  to  confirm 
the  short-sighted  vanity  of  the  Optimates.  They  amused 
themselves  by  treating  him  with  the  mn-  t  muked  coldness, 
kept  him  waiting  a  year  for  the  triumph  he  had  so  well 
earned,  and  put  ufT  from  day  to  day  the  ordinary  compli- 
ment of  ratifying  his  acts  or  political  arrangements  in  the 
East.  Upon  this  point,  indeed,  he  could  get  no  satisfaction 
till  he  had  formed  a  coalition  with  Cecsar  and  Crassus,  by 
which  they  entered  into  a  mutual  pledge  to  support  each 
other's  pretensions  to  the  highest  offices  and  commands,  and 
to  share,  in  fact,  between  themselves  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Cscsar  was  suing  for  the  consulship ; 
Crassus  was  desirous  of  some  lucrative  command ;  Pom- 
peius, who  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  wanted 
only  the  confirmation  of  hi*  acts,  the  reward  of  hi*  legion- 
aries, and  the  solemn  recognition  of  his  pre-eminent  dc- 
serts.  He  felt  as  yet  no  jealousy  of  his  associates ;  the  one 
he  regarded  as  a  fashionable  debauchee  and  spendthrift, 
die  other  as  a  selfish  and  indolent  miser.  He  hoped  to  use 
.them  both  as  the  props  of  hi*  own  supremacy,  and  to  cast 
them  away  whenever  he  had  recovered  that  authority  with 
the  nobles  which  he  considered  due  to  hi*  merits,  whatever 
attitude  he  might  assume  towards  them.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  compact  of  three  private  citizens  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  republic,  known  by  the  name  of  the  First 
Triumvirate,  the  fruits  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  the 
success  of  Cjesar's  application  for  the  consulship,  and  in 
the  bold  popular  measures  he  was  enabled  to  carry.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  quitted  Rome  for  the 
province  of  Gaul,  where  he  found  himself  suddenly  en- 
gaged in  wars  with  the  Helvetians  and  the  Suevi.  The 
Optimates  recovered  in  his  absence  the  curtile  chairs, 
but  their  consuls  fell  under  the  patronage  of  Pompeius, 
who  now  reigned  paramount  in  the  city.  Jealous  of  the 
renown  Cicero  liad  acquired  in  the  affair  of  Catilina, 
Pompeius  allowed  the  infamous  demagogue  Clodiu*  to 
accuse  him,  as  tribune,  before  the  people,  and  obtain  a 
sentence  of  banishment  against  him  for  the  execution 
of  the  conspirators  without  due  form  of  law.  Cicero  re- 
tired into  Macedonia,  and  thence  into  Greece,  and  low- 
ered his  character,  spotless  as  it  was,  by  his  unmanly 
lamentation*.  Pompeius  managed  also  to  degrade  the 
rigid  Cato  by  sending  him  on  a  harsh  and  unjust  [mission 
to  dethrone  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  annex  his  dominion* 
to  the  empire. 
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Csesar  had  entered  his  province  in  696,  and  during  the 
following  years  was  intently  occupied  in  subjugating  the 
tribes  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  and  the  At- 
lantic- According  to  the  usual  policy  of  Rome  and  of 
other  conquering  races,  he  effected  his  purpose  by  directing 
the  passion*  of  the  native  tribes  against  one  another,  rather 
than  by  the  strength  of  Roman  arms  and  the  effusion  of 
Roman  blood.  1  he  .Edui  and  Arverni  in  the  centre  of 
Gaul,  the  Remi  in  the  north-east,  were  disposed,  with  self- 
ish views  of  their  own,  to  assist  in  the  ruin  of  their  com- 
mon country,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Germans  from  be- 
yond the  Rhine  furnished  the  invader  with  an  excuse  for 
proclaiming  himself  the  protector  of  the  Gauls.  In  697 
Casar  broke  the  confederation  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  the  IWi 
North.  The  next  year  he  worsted  at  sea  the  naval  power  cmpsiji 
of  the  Veneti  in  Brittany,  while  his  lieutenants  subdued  in  G«> 
Aquitania.  In  699  he  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine, 
and  penetrated  for  an  instant  into  the  German  forests.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  crossed  with  a  |>uwerful  sod  Brl- 
armament  into  Britain,  and  made  a  second  attack  upon  the  uln- 
islanders  in  the  succeeding  summer.  Landing  on  each  oc- 
casion on  the  coast  of  Kent,  probably  on  the  beach  at 
Walnier,  he  made  in  his  second  campaign  a  rapid  march 
into  the  interior,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Tliatues  some 
miles  above  London,  and  defeated  the  King  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  southern  chieftains,  before 
his  stockade  in  Hertfordshire.  But  his  success  was  not 
such  as  to  encourage  him  to  leave  a  garrison  in  the  country, 
or  effect  a  permanent  lodgment  there.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  promise  of  a  slender  tribute;  and  this,  in  all  pro- 
bability, was  never  paid  after  the  return  of  the  legions. 
The  ex|H.*dition,  indeed,  had  been  undertaken  rather  for  the 
amusement  of  the  citizens,  who  listened  with  interest  to 
their  hero's  despatches,  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  sol- 
diers' cupidity,  than  w  ith  any  view  of  annexing  a  new  pro- 
to  the  empire. 


During  the  progress  of  his  campaigns  I 
immediate  purpose,  the  vigilance  of  Cscsar 
tirely  diverted  from  the  march  of  events  in  the  city.  Year 
after  year,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
closed,'  he  repaired  to  the  baths  of  Lucca  on  the  frontier  of 
his  province, — for  the  laws  did  not  suffer  an  imperator  to 
enter  Italy  while  retaining  his  command. — and  there  con-  His  in- 
certed  with  his  friendB,  who  flocked  to  him  in  numbers  from  triguet  la 
Rome,  the  measure*  roost  conducive  to  the  interest*  of  his the  ci,r- 
party  and  of  himself.  He  had  carried  his  warfare  against 
tin:  nobles  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  law,  and  had  pro- 
voked and  alarmed  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgive- 
ness. In  his  distant  command  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  enmity :  they  were  well  pleased  at  his  absence,  and 
did  not  grudge  him  the  term  of  five  year*  which  he  had 
in  the  first  instance  required.  But  he  knew  that  whenever 
he  returned  as  a  private  citizen  to  Rome  he  should  fall 
easily  into  their  power,  and  he  had  no  trust  in  the  sup|>orl 
of  either  of  his  confederates.  From  the  moment  that  the 
compact  had  been  made  between  them  he  had  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  binding  Pompeius  to  himself  by  a  stronger  tie 
than  political  interest ;  for  Pompeius  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  a  party  chief  as  yet  so  little  distinguished  could 
an  a  momentary  service.    With  a  keen  dis- 
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ot  coaracter,  t_ tcsar  pcrceiveu  no»  mis  riser* eu 
and  selfish  magnate  could  be  worked  on  through  his  senti- 
mental affections.  Though  advanced  in  years,  and  older 
indeed  than  Ctesar  himself,  Pompeius  had  consented  to 
give  hi*  hand  to  his  rival's  youthful  daughter,  and  had  de- 
voted himself  to  her  as  the  most  uxorious  of  husbands.  He 
had  thus  been  easdy  blinded  to  the  scheme*  of  the  Gaulish 
proconsul  which  kept  the  Senate  in  alarm.    His  i 
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Political  indeed,  was  diverted  from  them  by  the  turbulence  of  Clo- 
Hi-tary.  t|ju>  lltK]  forrlc  popular  tribune*,  whose  intrigues  for  harass - 
ing  and  dividing  the  nobles  were  so  propitious  to  Caesar's 
fasslssMia  views  that  we  must  suspect  him  of  covertly  instigating  them. 


hs*I  of 


Pompeius,  on  his  part,  was  well  pleased  to  see  the  Senate 
humbled.  When,  however,  he  was  himself  insulted,  and  his 
life  threatened,  he  thought  that  their 
far  enough,  and  joined  with  Crassus  I 
of  vigorous  consuls,  and  tribunes  devoted  to  himself.  He 
countenanced  the  turbulent  agitation  with  which  Milo,  a 
creature  of  the  Senate,  rebutted  the  violence  of  Clodius, 
and  finally  obtained  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  banishment. 
The  people,  with  their  usual  fickleness,  turned  their  backs 
upon  Clodius,  and  received  the  patriot  orator  with  accla- 
mations. Caesar  congratulated  him  with  a  warmth  con- 
genial to  his  generous  character,  and  heaped  favours  on 
his  brother  Quintus,  then  serving  in  his  army.  Pompeius, 
indeed,  looked  coldly  upon  him.  The  nobles,  who  had 
got,  as  they  thought,  all  the  use  tliat  was  to  be  made  of 
him,  were  indifferent  to  his  further  career,  and  he  remained 
for  some  years  in  a  subordinate  position,  seeking  to  keep 
himself  before  the  public  by  puerile  appeals  to  his  former 
services,  and  by  hollow  flattery  of  the  men  really  in  power. 
But  Pompeius  required  his  own  services  to  be  amply  re- 
quited. On  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  in  the  city,  the 
Senate  hastened  to  confer  upon  him  extraordinary  powers 
for  its  relief,  and  Cicero  was  required  to  recommend  this 
people. 


M  LW-  Cmcus  was  now  impatient  of  the  inferiority  of  his  posi- 
IsT        tion-    ,,e  *•»  not  *  B™»»  military  chief  like  Pompeius; 

he  had  conferred  no  commands,  and  bestowed  no  crowns  ; 

he  was  not  a  popular  leader  like  Caesar,  with  a  crowd  of 


he  was  not  a  iwpular  leader  like  Caesar,  with  a  crowd  of 
hungry  dependants  urging  him  on  for  their  own  advance- 
ment ;  he  was  not  even  to  be  compared  as  an  orator  to 
Cicero,  though  he  had  made  some  useful  connections  as  a 
pleader  and  |>atron  ;  but  he  was  the  richest  of  the  Humans, 
and  he  represented  one  marked  feature  in  the  character  of 
bis  countrymen  in  his  sordid  pursuit  of  wealth  and  love  of 
accumulation.  Hia  career  hod  been  that  of  a  banker  and 
money-lender  in  the  city ;  his  acquisitions,  however  great, 
had  been  slow  and  gradual ;  now,  advanced  as  he  was  in 
years,  his  ambition  began  to  reach  further :  he  coveted  the 
fame  of  a  commander  and  a  conqueror,  and  lusted  for  the 
plunder  of  a  province  or  a  foreign  kingdom.  After  fulfilling 
his  term  of  office  as  consul,  he  demanded  of  the  Senate  the 
government  of  Syria,  and  avowed  as  he  set  forth  from  Rome 
nis  purpose  of  making  war  upon  Part  hia.  The  nobles,  who 
were  unable  to  refuse  him  the  proconsulate,  professed  a 
pious  horror  at  these  unprovoked  hostilities,  and  engaged 
the  tribune  Ateius  to  denounce  it  as  a  sacrilege — lo  meet 
him  as  he  issued  through  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  devote 
him,  with  awful  solemnities,  lo  the  vengeance  of  the  of- 
fended gods.  The  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  painfully 
affected  by  this  formidable  ceremony,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  Crassus  could  overcome  their  terrors,  and  engage 
them  by  redoubled  promises  to  follow  him  on  his  ill-omened 
expedition. 

Then  did  the  Senate  watch  and  strain  every  nerve  to 
baffle  the  movements  of  the  triumvirs.  But  the  coalition 
was  too  powerful  for  it.  While  Crassus  was  gratified  with 
his  eastern  command,  Pompeius  claimed  and  obtained  the 
provinces  of  Spain  and  Africa,  which  he  governed  by  lieu- 
tenants, remaining  himself  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  ;  and  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  was  prolonged  for 
a  second  period  of  five  years.  The  power  of  the  trium- 
virate was  thus  apparently  confirmed  ;  but  the  Senate  turned 
with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  to  the  enterprise  of  Crassus,  the 
disastrous  issue  of  which  was  already  augured  from  surer 
tokens  than  those  of  the  diviners.  Crassus  was  quite  incom- 
petent for  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  Having  defied  the 
Parthian  s  upon  frivolous  pretences,  lie  led  his  army  across 


the  Euphrates,  and  directed  his  march  across  the  desert 
which  divides  that  river  from  the  Tigris.  The  Parthians 
retreated  before  him  till  they  had  enticed  him  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  finally  attacked  him  with  over- 
whelming force  when  his  men  were  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  heat.  A  Roman  army  of  three  legions  was  routed 
and  almost  destroyed  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Cliarrhae, 
the  disastrous  flight  which  followed.  The  proconsul 
induced  to  sue  for  terms  of  capitulation,  and  then  treach 
A  remnant  of  his  army  was  saved  and  con 
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to  Antioch  by  Cassius 
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CIVIL  WAR  TO  THE  DEATH  Of  POMPKHTS. 

The  triple  league  thus  suddenly  dissolved  had  already  Pltsmuiont 
been  shaken  by  the  death  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  ***»•«» 
espoused  to  Pompeius.  The  nobles  saw  their  opportunity,  '  '"**' 
and  exerted  themselves  diligently  to  improve  it.  They  re-  1'001P,"a»- 
newed  their  overtures  to  Pompeius,  who  was  becoming 
jealous  of  the  advance  of  Caesar  in  power  and  general  esti- 
mation, and  allowed  him  the  unprecedented  distinction  of 
holding  the  consulship  for  six  months  without  a  colleague, 
—a  kind  of  dictatorship  without  the  name,  for  which  the 
disturbances  in  the  city  seemed  to  afford  an  excuse.  The 
Gauls,  once  apparently  conquered,  had  risen  again  in  a 
wide-spread  revolt,  and  the  position  of  the  conqueror  had 
imminently  precarious.  Pompeius,  who  had  suf- 
from  a  dangerous  sickness,  was  elated  by  the  extra- 
acclamations  of  the  citizens  on  his  recovery,  and  the 
easily  persuaded  him  that  he  could  stand  alone  at 
the  head  of"  the  government,  and,  even  if  Caesar  escaped 
the  perils  in  which  he  was  involved,  securely  spurn  his  alli- 
ance and  defy  his  enmity.  But  all  these  calculations  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  abilities  and  fortune  of 
Caesar  triumphed  over  the  Gauls,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
complete  his  conquests,  and  recruit  his  exhausted  legion* 
from  the  flower  of  the  Gaulish  youth.  Before  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  of  office,  he  had  finished  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  to  accomplish,  and  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
demand  the  consulship  a  second  time.  The  Senate,  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  his  return,  required  him  to  relinquish  his 
command  before  venturing  to  sue  for  a  civil  office  ;  but  he 
was  well  aware  that,  once  divested  of  military  support,  he 
would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  enemies ;  and  he 
retorted  with  the  demand,  which  lie  knew  would  not  be 
complied  with,  that  Pompeius,  who  at  the  moment  held 
the  command  of  the  armies  in  Spain,  while  continuing  to 
reside  within  sight  of  the  city,  should  at  the  same  time  sur- 
render his  extraordinary  appointments.  Both  parties  could 
appeal  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  on  both  sides  the  appeal 
to  law  was  a  mere  pretence.  Party  animosities  and  private 
ambitions  had  come  to  such  a  head  that  Caesar  could  not  be 
safe  without  the  guarantee  of  a  high  official  position  ;  the 
t  be  safe  without  degrading  ai 


its  feet.  A  contest  had  become  inevitable,  and  i 
was  little  matter  from  which  side  the  first  blow  actually  came. 

Still,  with  a  people  devoted  like  the  Romans  to  the  ob- 
servance of  constitutional  fictions,  it  was  an  object  of  some 
importance  to  preserve  a  mere  show  of  legality ;  and  tins 
advantage,  such  a*  it  was,  was  secured  to  Caesar  when  two 
of  the  tribunes,  who  had  protested  against  the  fierce  de- 
mands of  the  Senate,  fled  from  Rome  by  night,  affecting 
alarm  for  their  own  safety,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  camp 
of  the  proconsul,  which  he  had  advanced  to  the  frontier  of 
his  province.    The  news  of  their  flight  outstripped  their  Cesar 
own  arrival  :  and  Caesar,  W'th  iiis  usual  lightning-speed,  crotus  to* 
crossed  the  Rubicon  with  a  few  battalions,  and  met  them  at  Rubicon. 
Arimiorum,  proclaiming  that  ire  entered  Italy  in  arms  to  ^'Ja  ' 
vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law.    Thus  outraged  in  their 
persons,  Pompeius  and  the  Senate  were  dismayed  at  the 
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boldness  of  this  movement.  Slender  u  were  the  force*  of 
the  invader,  they  were  unprepared  to  meet  them  in  arm*. 
Their  legion*  were  scattered  in  Spain  and  in  the  East,  ami 
the  raw  levie*  of  the  city  were  not  fit  to  opi»ose  to  the  de- 
termined veterans  of  the  Gallic  wars.  Pompeius  required 
the  knight*  and  senators  to  quit  the  city  and  retire  with 

sought  to  amuse  the  a»aiiant  hud  noeff'ect  in  retarding  him. 
One  fortress  after  another  fell  witli  their  garrison*  into 
C«cs*r*s  hand*;  the  population  of  Itdy  rose  to  welcome 
him ;  and  'ie  well-nigh  succeeded  in  surprising  Pompeius  in 
Rrundisiura,  and  intercepting  his  escape  into  Illvricum. 
But  the  Senate  had  possession  of  the  sea,  and  for  the  pre- 
*ent  their  enemy  was  unable  to  follow  them.  Casar  then 
retraced  his  steps  to  Komc,  where  the  people  received  him 
with  acclamations.  He  summoned  a  Senate  of  the  remnant 
of  the  order,  seized  the  treasures  of  the  state,  which  Pom- 
peius in  his  haste  had  neglected  to  secure,  gave  an  assur- 
ance of  his  favour  to  all  the  noble*  who  would  abandon  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  fugitives,  and  defied  the  abdicated 
government  a*  traitor*  and  rebel*. 

In  sixty  day*  Ca-sar  had  driven  his  enemies  out  of  Italy. 
He  had  cut  their  position  in  two.  The  best  half  of  the 
Pompcian  armies  were  quartered  in  Spain  ;  but  Pompeius 
had  more  reliance  on  tne  resource*  of  Greece  and  Asia, 
which  he  had  so  long  wielded,  and  left  hi*  lieutenants  in  the 
west  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  might,  while  he 
raised  the  forces  of  his  own  division  of  the  empire,  Homan 
and  barbarian,  and  trained  them  together  for  the  future  in- 
of  Italy.  Cirsar,  a*  we  have  seen,  had  no  ship*  for 
ing  himself  across  the  Adriatic.  He  was  aware 
it  would  take  a  long  time  to  equip  the  Pompcian 
in  the  East.  But  meanwhile  the  base  of  his 
in  Gaul  was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  in  Spain,  and  hi*  first  operations  were  directed  to 
crushing  this  stronghold  of  the  senatorial  |>arty  and  securing 
his  own  rear.  He  led  his  legions  along  the  coast  of  Italy 
and  Gaul ;  besieged  and  reduced  Manilla,  which  ventured 
to  rise  against  him  in  the  interest  of  the  oligarchy ;  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  attacked  the  Pompeian  lieutenants  in  the 
north  of  Spain.  Having  mastered  his  opponent*  in  a 
brilliant  campaign,  he  returned  iwiftly  to  Rome,  quelling  a 
mutiny  among  his  own  soldiers  at  Placcntia  on  the  way, 
assumed  the  dictatorship  with  a  faint  ahow  of  legal  forms, 
and  proclaimed  himself  once  more  the  champion  of  the 
state  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy.  Collect- 
ing hi*  force*,  to  the  amount  of  about  30,000  men.  at 
Brundiaium,  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  straits  by  skill 
and  good  fortune,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  fleet,  and  con- 
ducted operations  against  Pompeius,  who  had  assembled  a 
large  but  ill-disciplined  armament  on  the  coo*t  of  Epirus. 


importunity  of  the  civilians  against  hi*  own  judgment.  Hi*  Polities! 
force*  doubled  those  of  hi*  antagonist,  but  they  were  not  History, 
equally  serviceable.    The  armies  met  at  last  on  tile  plain  v-~ ' 
beneath  the  hill-fortrea*  of  Pharsalia;  and  on  the  9th  of  Battle  of 


It  was  the  |>olicy  of  Pompeius  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  blocked  up  in  hi*  camp  on  tin- 
land  «ide,  having  still  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  Cesar 
(bund  himself  baffled  and  reduced  to  strait*  for  the  support 
of  his  army.  When  at  laat  he  made  a  desperate  attack  on 
the  Pompeian  lines  he  was  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  was 
obliged  ti>  break  up  from  his  jmsition.  Military  critics  have 
affirmed  that  the  younger  captain  had  been  out-generalled 
by  die  elder.  But  this  i*  hardly  a  fair  account  of  the 
matter.  Ca-sar's  policy  required  him  to  fight  against  odd* 
both  of  numbers  and  position.  It  was  no  disparagement  to 
his  military  talents  that  he  failed  under  such  conditions. 
But  his  iieril  wai  now  extreme.  Retreat  across  the  sea, 
could  he  have  hazarded  a  retrograde  movement,  was  inter- 
cepted. He  boldly  dashed  into  Thessaly,  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  in  the  hnpc  of  drawing  Pompeiiu  from  his 
gnable  stronghold  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  Pompeians, 
I  with  their  success,  followed  him  with  exultation,  and 
their  leader  accepting  the  battle  an  urgently 
Pompeius  hesitated,  and  only  yielded  to  the 


August  706  the  great  battle  was  fought  which  utterly  n»~li«, 
broke  the  power  of  the  Senate,  scattered  their  leaders,  and  ™' 
drove  Pompeius  across  the  seas  as  a  suppliant  to  the  coast 
of  Egypt.  Cse&ar  wa*  intent  on  following  the  Heps  of  his 
gTe.it  adversary,  more  formidable  to  him  than  all  the  rest 
of  his  party;  but  from  the  want  of  shipping  he  was  obliged 
to  lead  his  troops  by  a  long  circuitous  march  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  Meanwhile  the  young  Ptolenueus,  who 
owed  his  throne  to  the  man  who  now  sought  hi*  (irotection, 
was  persuaded  by  his  ministers  to  sacrifice  him.  Pompeii** 
wa*  inveigled  out  of  ship,  subbed  in  the  boat  which  con- 
veyed him  to  the  shore,  his  head  cut  off  and  sent  to  Casar. 


XXXII.— FOtTKDB  TOE  EMPIRE. 

After  Pharsalia  the  nobles  for  the  most  part  made  their  Cesar's 
submission,  and  the  clemency  with  which  Caesar  treated  ^»mp»ifrn» 
them,  so  different  from  the  measure  dealt  to  theif  conquered  jf  *-P)P'- 
enemie*  by  a  Marius  or  a  Sulla,  gained  him  the  fervent 
applause  both  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity.  A 
remnant  indeed  of  the  defeated  faction,  under  die  indomi- 
table Cato,  effected  their  escape  to  Africa,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  the  oligarchy  at  Utica ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  senators  and  nobles  returned  to  Rome,  and  ac- 

thc  people  conferred  the  dictatorship  on  their 
the  second  time.  Csesar  meanwhile  wa*  received  with 
hollow  demonstrations  of  respect  by  Ptolemaeus  in  Egypt, 
and  he  remained  there  for  some  months,  fascinated,  it  was 
said,  by  the  charms  of  the  king's  sister  Cleopatra.  He  sup- 
ported her  claims  against  her  brother,  seeking  perhaps  an 
opportunity  for  demanding  money,  of  which  he  was  much 
in  need ;  hut  the  Alexandrians,  on  discovering  bow  slender 
his  forces  were,  rose  in  arms  against  him,  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  direst  peril,  till  relieved  by  the  advance  of 
re-inforccment*  from  Syria.  Had  Cato's  Senate  acted  witli 
energy  at  this  crisis,  it  would  seem  that  it  might  easily  have 
crushed  htm.  Possibly  it  was  hampered  hv  want  of  means 
lor  moving  an  army  by  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  next  movement  of  Ca*sar,  who  it  seems  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  leave  such  an  enemy  to  gather  force  in  his  rear,  while 
he  led  hi*  own  troop*  through  Syria  into  Pontus,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  with  waging  war  against  its  king,  Pharnace*, 
the  son  of  Mithridate*.  He  could  describe,  indeed,  hi* 
success,  which  was  rapid  and  complete,  by  the  three  word* 
vent,  vidi,  vici ;  and  here,  too,  we  must  *uppose  that  the 
motive  of  his  delay  was  the  need  he  Tell  for  money  to 
aatiafy  hi*  rapacious  mercenaries.  From  Asia  he  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  assumed  the  dictatorship  for  the  third  time ; 
but  before  the  end  of  the  year  (x.v.  707)  he  sallied  forth 
again  to  confront  the  remnant  of  the  senatorial  party,  and 
landed  with  a  large  force  near  Adrumctum.  The  battle  metis  of 
of  Thapsus  in  708,  in  which  Cato's  troops,  with  their  ally  Thapjsw. 
the  Numidian  Juba,  were  routed,  completed  the  overthrow  *  D' J?8' 
of  the  senatorial  fad  inn.  The  chiefs  of  the  party  were  " 
slain  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit.  Ca-sar's  soldiers  wreaked 
their  fury  upon  a  large  number  of  the  captives.  Cato, 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  in  Utica,  recommended 
his  followers  to  nuke  their  peace  with  the  conqueror,  and  RuMds  of 
consummated  his  career  of  futile  self-devotion  by  throwing  Cato, 
himself  on  his  own  sword. 

Cir-ar  returned  once  more  to  Rome  to  celebrate  a  series  Tn-mtos- 
of  triumphs,  to  reform  the  laws,  and  lay  the  foundations liol>  of  On 
of  an  empire.    The  battle  of  Thapsus  is  the  termination  ^°™*n 
of  the  republic.    Tlwugh  the  old  office*  of  the  free  slate !"1 
were  to  be  pre*erved,  though  the  consuls,  proctors,  and 
tribune*  were  to  be  selected  as  of  yore  by  die 
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of  the  people,  and  to  issue  from  Rome  for  the  government 
of  the  province*,  the  forma  of  the  commonwealth  were  really 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  will  of  a  single  ■ 
P,"  which  ( 


temporary  office,  but  a 
he  rule  of  the  sword  which 


actually  predominant, 
regarded  a*  a  vulgar  despot,  who 


of  Imptrator,  " 
not  to  denote  an  occasional 
permanent  distinction,  symbolised  ther 
waa  henceforth  to  become 
theless,  C«sar  is  not  to  be  i 

seizes  his  opportunity  to  suppress  the  liberties  of  fait  country- 
men, and  convert  a  free  state  into  a  tyranny.  Cssar  con- 
sidered himself  the  sovereign,  not  of  the  ancient  Roman 
people,  but  of  the  world,  their  subjects.  His  aim,  from  an 
early  period,  had  been  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  practica- 
ble extent  the  principle,  long  admitted  but  imperfectly 
exercised,  of  provincial  emancipation.  The  popular  party 
which  he  led  had  incorporated  itself  with  the  Italians ;  his 
policy  was  to  incorporate  it  with  the  nations  beyond  Italy- 
He  had  enlisted  the  subject  Gauls  in  the  legions,  and 
placed  them  side  by  side  with  the  Roman  soldier.  He  hail 
conferred  the  citizenship  on  the  Cisalpine  population.  He 
now  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  Senate  to  the  chief*  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  and  filled  the  mansions  of  Rome 
with  men  of  strange  garb  and  uncouth  idioms,  that  all  the 
nations  which  owned  the  sway  of  the  republic  might  learn 
to  know  each  other,  and  mingle  at  last  in  one  homoge- 
He  did  not  scruple  to  proclaim  his  pas- 
ptian  princess  Cleopatra,  to  invite 
i  palace,  and  allow  one 
of  his  creatures  to  propose  a  dispensation  to  enable  him  to 
marry  her.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  adored  with  the 
title  of  a  divinity,  and  his  statue  to  be  consecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Mars.  Such  acts  as  these,  in  daring  violation 
of  the  national  prejudices,  announced  a  new  era  in  public 
ideas.  If  Caroar  should  succeed  in  effecting  them,  he 
would  lay  the  basis  of  a  new  national  edifice ;  he  would  be 
the  last  and  the  greatest  founder  of  Rome.  Rut  though 
he  was  thus  unscrupulous  in  overthrowing  the  ancient  fabric 
of  the  constitution,  ht  was  considerate  and  clement  in  the 
treatment  of  parties  ;  for  the  moment  that  they  Laid  down 
their  arms,  he  regarded  his  adversaries  in  the  same  light 
as  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  He  suffered  no  punishments,  no 
confiscations.  He  took  their  chiefs  into  his  favour,  and  ad- 
mitted them  to  his  counsels.  When  he  celebrated  his  four- 
fold triumph*  over  the  Gauls,  the  Egyptians,  over  Juba  and 
Pharnaccs,  he  allowed  the  greatest  of  hi*  victories  to  be 
giossed  over  in  silence.  He  pretended  to  be  still  the  father 
of  his  country,  and  accepted  with  a  pride  which  he  himself 
believed  to  be  legitimate,  this  title,  the  proudest  which  any 

had 


sion  for  the  Gneco-Egypliar 
her  to  Rome,  lodge  her  in  a 


led  yet  a  series  of  revolutions  to  undergo  before  this  idea 
of  a  universal  empire  could  be  carried  out,  and  when  finally 


ud  pro. 


I  the  empire  was  a  doubtful  blessing  at  best ;  but 
it  mutt  be  remembered  that  the  continuance  of  the  free 
state,  with  the  incitement  it  gave  to  l»wU~*  and  turbulent 
ambition,  had  become  manifestly  impossible ;  and  further, 
that  the  only  possible  solution  of  ihe  political  problem,  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy,  had  been  long  the  half- 
conscious  object  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Human  people. 
The  consummation,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  had  not 
been  averted,  but  only  delayed,  lor  forty  years,  by  the  bloody 
occupation  of  the  Sullan  oligarchy.  The  full  of  the  ter- 
rible dynasty  of  the  Epigoni,  so  to  term  the  political  heirs 
of  the  dictator,  was  regretted  neither  by  the  citizens  nor  the 
subjects  of  Rome. 

As  chief  of  the  empire,  Csesar  effected  many  great  works: 
tlie  building  of  temples,  the  construction  of  fnists.  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies,  the  restoration  of  the  great  cities, 
once  the  redoubted  rivals  of  Home,  henceforth  her  sisters, 
Capua,  Corinth,  and  Carthage.  He  projected  a  complete 
f  of  Italy  ami  the  provinces  as  the  basis  of  the  im- 


the  republic,  which  no  doubt  he  would  have  applied  to  Political 
every  subject  nation  ;  and  he  executed  a  correction  of  the  History, 
calendar,  not  the  least  practically  useful  of  these  refit 
which  has  lasted,  with  trifling  rectifications,  even  to  our 
days,  and  become  the  common  heritage  of  Europe. 


peri7 


j  the 


of  the  laws  and  usages  of  from  Servilius 


SECT.  XXXIII.— DEATH  OF  C-ESAli. 

The  power  of  the  senatorial  faction  had  been  completely  Flnil  re- 
broken  at  Pharsalia  and  Thapsii*,  but  Cnseus  and  Sextus,  volt  of  >>■• 
the  sons  of  Pompcius,  with  a  few  desperate  adherents  of  PolBP,i»"s 
his  family  rather  than  of  any  public  cause,  raised  their 
standard  again  in  Spain,  where  they  found  recruits  among 
the  Roman  residents  and  the  still  turbulent  natives.  Csrsar 
Itastened  from  Italy  to  crush  this  revolt,  which  he  could 
easily  have  effected  had  his  own  soldiers  been  disposed  to 
tight  as  constantly  as  hitherto  in  his  behalf;  but  even  the 
tenth,  his  favourite  legion,  had  been  debauched  by  victory 
and  plunder,  and  could  hardly  be  brought  to  engage  till  he 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  listtl*  of 
called  upon  it  to  deliver  him.  The  battle  of  Munda  ended  Munda, 
in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  opponents  of  the  empire.  70"' 
Cmens  was  slain  in  the  pursuit;  Sextus  escaped  to  lurk  ""c"  *6" 
for  some  years  longer  among  pirates  and  outlaws.  Return- 
ing to  Rome,  Cazsar  assumed  the  consulship  with  his  friend 
M.  Antonius  fur  the  vear  ensuing;  but  now  that  all  resist- 
ance had  been  quelled,  and  no  further  heights  of  glory 
and  ambition  remained  to  be  scaled,  a  change  seems  to 
have  come  over  the  calm  serenity  of  his  temper,  and  that 
perfect  self-command  and  clear  perception  of  his  aims  which 
had  so  long  distinguished  him.  The  possession  of  unlimited 
power  still  left  a  void  to  be  filled  up.  He  became  proud  to- 
wards his  nobles,  harsh  and  tyrannical  towards  his  weaker 
subjects,  impatient  in  his  temper,  restless  in  his  schemes. 
While  the  whole  Roman  world  lay  before  him  to  be  moulded 
into  an  empire  of  uniform  laws  and  usages,  he  was  bent  on 
prosecuting  a  vast  scheme  of  foreign  warfare,  chastising 
the  Parthians,  recovering  the  standards  won  from  Crassus, 
exploring  the  recesses  of  the  Mtthridatic  realms  on  the 
further  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  uniting  to  the  empire  the 
yet  untrodden  regions  between  the  Don  and  the  Danube. 
These  dreams  of  the  imagination  were  destined  to  be  rudely 
broken.  While  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  710  he  was 
intent  on  his  military  preparations,  and  was  sending  forward 
the  legions  designed  for  his  expedition,  Rome  was  filled 
with  rumours  that  the  dictator,  not  satisfied  with  the  glori- 
ous titles  he  had  acquired,  desired  to  be  saluted  with  the 
odious  stvle  of  king.  This  was  the  device  so  often  re- 
lated whenever  (he  noble*  of  Rome  wanted  to  raise  tho 
people  against  their  champions,  which  had  never  perhaps 
tailed  of  success;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
charge  was  invented  by  Caesar's  enemies,  than  that  he 
should  have  actually  imperilled  his  life  and  fortunes  for 
an  empty  sound.  Yet,  none  perliap*  can  tell  what  in- 
fluence a  sound  may  exercise  on  the  imagination  of  a  man 
like  Ctesar,  who  had  attained  the  substance  of  all  that  he 
desired,  and  still  craved  for  something  more  to  attain.  All 
Roman  antiquity  agreed  in  imputing  this  insane  caprice  to 
the  wisest  of  the  Hoinan  heroes  and  refused  to  believe  the 
denial  of  it  which  it  allotted  him  to  have  openly  expressed. 
Antonius  we  arc  told,  thrice  offered  him  the  diadem,  and, 
on  hearing  the  murmurs  of  the  citizens  he  thrice  rejected  it. 
But  the  jealousy  of  M.  Hriitu*  was  aroused.    This  man, 

alter  Pharsalia  to  the 
ecnliar  indulgence,  and 
gave  him  the  Cisalpine  province  to  govern.  He  had  ac- 
quiesced, however  n  luclantly,  in  the  usurpation,  and  lad 
even  consented  to  serve  it ;  but  his  character  lor  patriotism 
stood  high  with  the  people  |  he  was  reputed  a  descendant,  on 
the  father's  side,  from  Brutus  the  V 
ius  Ahala  the 


son-in-law  of  Cato,  had  submit! 
conqueror,  who  treated  him  nit! 


,  on  the  mother's 
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had  fed  on  the  lessons  of  ■  self-devoting  philosophy;  and 
when  the  conspirator*  against  Orsar's  life  looked  lor  a 
'  name  under  which  to  range  themselves,  they  found  none  so 
suitable  at  hit  for  their  purpose.  Brutus  was  won  over  to 
join  them,  with  Cassiut  and  other*,  who  for  the  roost  part 
were  galled  by  personal  slights,  or  inflamed  by  petty 
jealousics.  Brutus  indeed,  such  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Romans  themselves,  was  the  only  one  amongst  them 
whose  aim*  were  really  pure  and  patriotic.  Though 
had  renounced  many  of  his  highest  qualities,  his  o 
had  not  deserted  htm.    No  tyrant  was  ever  so  fearless, 
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a.e.  710, 
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confident  in  his  fortune,  and  in  the  greatness  of  his  own 
destiny.  His  legions  had  quitted  Italy ;  he  had  refused 
the  bodyguard  offered  him  by  the  Senate.  He  traversed 
the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  midst  of  all  the  factions  he  had 
outraged  with  no  other  attendant*  than  his  troop  of  private 
friends  and  clients.  His  person  was  assailable  at  any  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  conspirators  selected  the  Senate-house  itself 
as  the  spot  in  which  to  attack  him.  On  the  Ides  of  March, 
the  Iflth  of  the  month,  they  fell  upon  him  with  poniards 
borne  beneath  their  robes ;  and  he  fell,  pierced  with  thirty 
wounds,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Pompeiut. 

Cicero,  who  had  accepted  the  supremacy  of  the  popular 
leader  even  before  the  battle  of  Pharsslia,  and  had  sub- 
mitted, with  the  sorrow  of  a  philosopher  and  a  patriot,  to  a 
revolution  which  he  had  himself  long  felt  to  be  inevitable, 
was  no  party  to  this  act  of  personal  animosity.  Hut  when 
the  deed  was  done,  and  the  assassins  proclaimed  themselves 
the  deliverers  of  their  country,  he  too  indulged  in  the  dream 
of  reviving  liberty,  and  cited  many  an  ancient  precedent  to 
justify  the  crime.'  Cicero  now  united  himself  to  the  band 
of  self-styled  patriots  in  the  Capitol,  whither  they  had  re- 
paired for  fear  of  the  populace,  and  assisted  them  with  his 
■Mm.  It  had  been  well,  indeed,  for  the  cause  of  the  oli- 
garchy, if  the  men  who  now  assumed  to  be  its  champions 
had  listened  to  his  counsels.  But  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  cajoled  by  Antonius ;  and  that  skilful  partizan,  having 
obtained  permission  to  celebrate  Cesar's  obsequies  in  pub- 
lic, contrived  to  play  on  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and 
raise  a  storm  of  grief  and  indignation  which  completely 
paralysed  them.  The  people  insisted  on  burning  the  body 
in  the  Forum,  and  erected  a  chapel  on  the  t>|>ot,  which  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  temple.  The  murdered  Cesar 
was  advanced  to  the  honours  of  divinity,  which  had  not 
been  offered  to  Marius,  or  Scipio,  or  Camillus,  before  him. 
His  soul,  it  was  declared,  was  borne  to  heaven  in  the  comet 
which  appeared  conspicuously  about  the  period  of  his  de- 
cease. Not  the  citizens  only,  but  foreigners  of  every  na- 
tion residing  in  Rome,  and  particularly  the  Jews,  united 
in  these  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  and  showed  tliat  the  death 
of  Cesar  was  regarded  at  a  general  calamity  to  mankind. 

SECT.  XXXIV. — THE  SECOND  TMCMVIKATK,  AND  FINAL 
OVERTHROW  OF  THE  RKPCBLIC. 
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hands,  still  less  to  assert  hit  legitimate  title  to  the  cham-  Political 
pionship  of  tile  popular  party,  and  to  the  first  place  in  the  History, 
commonwealth.    Hut  the  ambition  of  the  young  Octavius  ^^v--^ 
(such  is  the  name  by  which  he  U  most  commonly  desig- 
nated) was  equalled  by  his  confidence,  and  these  again  by 
his  cunning  and  ability.    Throwing  himself  boldly  into  the 
midst  of  the  citizens,  he  cajoled  Cicero  with  the  warmest 
professions  of  patriotism,  while  he  demanded  the  restitution 
of  his  private  inheritance  from  Antonius.    The  field  | 


Antonius  and  the  liberators  had  combined 
proclaiming  a  general  amnesty  ;  but  such  was  now  the 
of  irritation  in  the  city,  that  the  actors  in  the  recent  tragedy 
for  the  most  |>art  withdrew  from  public  sight.  During  the 
dictator's  lifetime  the  friends  of  freedom  had  comforted 
themselves,  in  the  eclipse  under  which  it  had  fallen,  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  advanced  years,  of  the  perils  into 
which  he  was  continually  thrusting  himself,  and  of  his  having 
no  direct  descendant.  He  had  left,  however,  a  nephew, 
the  son  of  an  Octavius,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  son, 
and  who  now  bore  the  name  of  C.  Julius  Ca-sar  Octavianus, 
This  youth  was  at  this  time  only  nineteen,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  uncle's  death  he  was  absent  with  a  military  tutor 
in  Illyricum.  Few  supposed  he  would  have  the  courage  to 
i  himself  the  heir  of  the  murdered  usurper,  to  claim 
'  ad  got  i 


I  in  the 

first  into  Campania,  and  then  to  their  provinces 
and  Syria.  Antonius  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tome  le- 
gions, prepared  to  fight  for  pay  and  plunder  under  any 
commander,  and  took  up  a  threatening  position  in  the  Cis- 
alpine. The  Senate,  inspired  with  energy  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  who  thundered  forth  the  series  of  orations  against 
the  traitor  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philip/iia,  armed 
the  consult  Hirtius  and  Pausa,  and  sent  them  to  confront 
him  ;  while  Octavius  led  an  army  of  his  own,  the  most  de- 
voted of  hi*  uncle'*  battalions,  ostensibly  to  support  the 
government,  but  really  to  watch  the  event,  and  attach  him- 
seli  to  the  party  which  should  prove  the  stronger.  A  third 
divitiun  of  the  Cesarean  force  had  alto  assumed  an  altitude 
of  observation  under  Lepidu*  in  Gaul.  In  the  spring  of 
711  Antonius  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  consult  near  Battls  of 
Mutina,  in  which,  though  tie  was  himself  defeated,  both  11  u  tins, 
Hirtius  and  Pausa  were  slain.  This  event  proved  a  death-  i  U-  711> 
blow  to  the  Senate.  Octavius,  instead  of  pursuing  the  A3- 
routed  Antonius,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  chose  rather  to 
unite  himself  to  him,  and  concert  a  coalition  with  Lepidus 
and  Antonius  for  the  joint  usurpation  of  the  empire.  This 
combination,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Second  Triurr 
was  effected  in  an  island  of  the  River  Rhenus, 
The  contracting  parties  agreed  between  themselves  to 
ercise  consular  power  in  common  for  five  years,  to 
of  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  to  enforce  their  decrees  as  the 
law  of  the  republic.  They  assigned  the  two  Gauls  to  An- 
tonius, Spain  and  the  Narbonensit  to  Lepidus,  Africa  and 
the  islands  to  Octavius.  Italy  was  to  remain  neutral 
ground  ;  the  provinces  of  the  East  were  to  be  left  fur  future 
division,  when  Brutus  and  Catsiua  should  have  been  over- 
thrown by  their  united  forces.  This  compact  was  followed 
by  the  proscription  of  their  enemies  in  Rome,  each  triumvir 
claiming  to  insert  the  names  of  those  most  odious  to  him- 
self, and  each  sacrificing  in  return  friends  and  kinsmen  of 
his  own.  Antoniu*  demanded  the  head  of  Cicero,  which 
Octavius  ungratefully  surrendered  to  him.  Their  edicts 
were  immediately  put  in  execution.  Some  hundred*  of 
the  senators  and  2000  knights  were  destroyed  by  hired  assas- 
sins :  Cicero,  though  long  warned  of  his  danger,  neglected  Death  of 
to  make  his  escape  till  too  late,  and  was  overtaken  and  Cicero, 
sin  at  his  country  villa. 

An  interval  of  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  rc- 
of  Brutut  and  Catsius  into  the  East  before  the  trium- 
vir* were  at  leisure  to  engage  in  a  campaign  against  them. 
During  this  period  the  republican  chiefs  had  foreseen  the 
struggle  that  was  impending,  and  they  had  not  been  remiss 
in  assembling  troops,  and  collecting  money  and  munitions. 
But  their  armies  were  for  the  most  part  composed  of  raw 
levies ;  and  in  the  indifference  manifested  by  the  popula- 
tions of  Greece  and  Asia  to  the  watchwords  of  party  in  the 
West,  they  had  been  obliged  to  extort  treasure  by  force, 
sometimes  to  inflict  cruel  chastisement  on  the  reluctant 
provincials.  Brutus  himself  had  sullied  his  great  name  by 
IMM  terrible  exactions.  As  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  drew 
near,  and  Octavius,  with  Antonius  at  hi*  tide,  led  their  for- 
midable forces  into  Macedonia,  his  fortitude  seems  to  have 
forsaken  him ;  the  peaceful  philosopher  was  lutuntcd  with  a 
vision  of  Cesar's  ghost,  and  he  was  impatient  for  the  day 
by  death  or  triumph,  the  pcrtur- 
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bat  ion  of  hit  afflicted  mind.  When  the  opposing  armies 
met  at  last  on  the  plaint  of  Philippic  Cassius,  a  more  expe- 
rienced officer,  would  have  postponed  the  combat,  but 
Brutua  instated  on  precipitating  the  crowning  struggle. 
Brutus  was  confronted  with  Octavius,  Cassius  with  Anto- 
nius, Brutus  had  gained  the  advantage  on  his  side  of  the 
field  ;  but  Cassius,  dismayed  at  hi<  own  partial  failure, 
threw  himself  on  his  sword.  The  survivor  now  found  him- 
i  self  obliged  to  withdraw.  Nevertheless,  circumstance*  were 
still  in  his  favour ;  the  enemy  was  straitened  for  supplies, 
and  delay  might  even  yet  have  secured  him  a  bloodless 
triumph.  But  again  his  impatience  was  not  to  be  con- 
trolled }  and  in  a  second  combat,  twenty  dav*  later,  on  the 
same  ground,  he  suffered  a  defeat,  which,  by  killing  himself, 
he  rendered  irretrievable.  His  party,  deprived  of  both  its 
now  utterly  broken.  Several  of  the  officers, 
i  of  the  nobility,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives ;  but  the 
conquerors  showed  more  clemency  in  the  hour  of  victory 
than  at  the  outset  of  their  enterprise,  and  allowed  their 
enemies  for  the  most  part  to  save  themselves  by  submis- 
sion. Some  of  them  escaped  by  sea,  antl  attached  them- 
selves to  the  fortunes  of  Sextus  Pompeius ;  but  the  repub- 
lican party  never  rallied  again  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the 
battle  of  Philippi  closes  the  annals  of  the  Roman  free  state. 

SECT.  XXXV. — COXTWT  BirTVfT.EJI  OCTAVTCS  Atttl  AVTOltllia. 

The  battle  of  Philippi  had  been  won  by  the  effurts  of 
two  only  of  the  triumvirs,  and  the  third  found  himself  from 
thi*  time  wholly  set  at  nought  by  his  more  vigorous  col- 
the  master*  of  the  united  forces  of  the  e 
I  of  these  mighty  potentates  was  of  sh 

i  assumed  the  command  of  ail  the  regions 


of  the  East ;  and  while  he  amassed  plunder  for  himself,  or 
squandered  it  upon  his  followers  antl  parasites,  he  fell  into 
the  toils  of  Cleopatra,  the  fascinating  queen  of  Egypt,  who 
sailed  from  Alexandria  to  Tarsus  to  captivate  him.  Re- 
turning with  her  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  abandoned 
himself  without  remorse  to  voluptuous  pleasurcv  which  de- 
graded him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  while  his  late  col- 
league, now  his  rival,  Octavius,  was  governing  Rome  and 
Italy  with  a  prudence  and  self-control  which  won  the  ap- 
plause of  the  citizen*,  Here  the  wife  and  brother  of  Anto- 
niua  intrigued  against  him,  and  raised  the  standard  of  fac- 
tion. The  brother  was  overcome  at  Perusia ;  and,  though 
snared  himself  by  the  policy  of  the  conqueror,  three  hun- 
dred of  his  most  distinguished  adherents  were  sacrificed, 
according  to  the  popular  story,  to  the  shade  of  the  murdered 
dictator.  The  wile  retired  to  join  her  husband  in  the  East, 
but  was  ill  received  by  him,  and  died,  perhaps  of  mortifica- 
tion, soon  after.  A  new  alliance  was  now  funned  between 
the  rival  leaders,  who  could  not  divide  the  empire  between 
them,  or  contend  for  its  sole  possession,  till  they  had  united 
to  put  down  Sextus  Pompeius.  The  treaty  of  BrundUium, 
effected  by  the  agency  of  Cocceius,  Pollio,  and  " 
provided  tor  a  combined  effort  against  this  annoying  at 
sary,  and  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Antonius 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  ally. 

Sextus,  at  the  head  of  a  piratical  flotilla,  occupied  the 
teas  between  Italy  and  Africa,  and  In  Id  some  maritime 
station*  in  Sicily.  In  this  situation  he  was  able  to  cut  off 
tile  corn  ships  which  supplied  Knmc,  and  the  city  was  re- 
duced from  lime  to  time  to  the  direst  necessity.  The  rule 
of  Octavius  at  Rome  was  shaken  nt  every  access  of  scarcity 
and  impending  famine  ;  and  the  suppression  of  this  cause  of 
annoyance  was  of  more  vital  importance  to  him  than  to 
Antonius.  Octavius  therefore  undertook  the  conduct  of 
the  war;  but  be  prudently  invited  the  enemy  to  come  to 
terms  and  they  arranged  a  treaty  at  Misenum,  by  which 
he  was  admitted  to  a  definite  share  in  the  empire.  To  liim 
I  assigned  the  three  great  islands  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ; 
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and  the  families  of  Pompeius  and  Octavius  were  further  Political 
united  by  a  marriage  (a.u.  715,  u.C.  39).    Octavius  was  HUiory. 
now  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  against  some  revolted  tribes  —  — — 
in  Oaul,  while  Antonius  undertook  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Parthio,  and  avenge  the  disaster  of  Crassus.    The  first 
soon  executed  his  purpose  with  his  usual  promptitude  j  the 
other  lingered  indolently  in  Greece.    Sextus  meanwhile 
failed  to  surrender  some  places  he  had  previously  occupied 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  again  intercepted  the  supplies  of 
the  city.    Octavius  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  war 
He  summoned  his  colleague*  to  his  aid.  Le- 
promiscd.  but  delayed;  Antonius  sent  him  ships,  but 
■ded  soldiers  for  hia  Parthian  expedition  in  return. 
Octavius,  however,  was  better  served  by  the  skill  and 
spirit  of  his  friend  Ajrippa.  who  gained  him  victories  at  sea. 
and  repaired  the  disasters  which  he  experienced  in  his  own 
person.    The  struggle  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  Ssum 
the  armaments  of  Sextus,  from  which  the  chief  himself «"""" 
escaped  only  to  perish  miserably  a  few  months  afterwards.  ^J,cU 
At  the  last  moment  Lepidus  rashly  committed  himself  to  v 
an  act  of  hostility  against  the  victorious  triumvir.    He  was  p,n  „r 
instantly  wonted ;  and  though  hit  life  was  contemptuously  L*pid.i>, 
spared,  his  armies  and  his  province!  passed  finally  into  the  a.o.  718, 
hands  of  Octavius.  **• 

The  contest  fur  empire  was  now  reduced  to  a  struggle  ConU>tt  ba- 
bel ween  two  competitors,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  came  '.*»»  Oc- 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  While  Octavius  was**™""*"^ 
winning  golden  opinions  in  Rome  and  Italy  by  the  plau-  Antonius. 
sible  moderation  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  ability  nf  hi* 
government,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas,  his  rival  was  falling  more  and  more  into  contempt. 
Antonius  undertook  indeed  an  expedition  against  the  Par- 
tbians;  but  the  istue  was  disastrous  ;  and  the  mortification 
of  the  citizens  was  redoubled  when  their  worsted  champion 
quitted  his  flying  troops  to  fling  himself  into  the  pleasures 
of  his  Egyptian  capital,  and  celebrated,  with  Cleopatra  at 
his  side,  the  mockery  of  a  Roman  triumph  in  a  foreign  de- 
pendency. He  had  already  renounced  the  amity  of  Octa- 
vius by  repudiating  the  sister,  whom  he  liad  taken  lo  wife. 
He  now  devoted  himself  wholly  to  Cleopatra,  and  passed 
his  days  and  nights  in  sensual  revelry.  These  eccentrici- 
ties, reported,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  at  Rome, 
caused  the  deepest  feeling*  of  disgust ;  and  disgust  was  suc- 
ceeded by  alarm  when  he  was  said  to  be  preparing  an 
attack  on  the  Empire  of  the  Wes  t,and  Cleopatra  was  declared 
to  have  boasted  of  the  laws  she  would  issue  from  the  Capi- 
tol. By  thi*  lime  Octavius  had  recruited  his  legions,  and 
amassed  treasure.  When  be  found  the  minds  ot  the  citi- 
zens fully  enlisted  in  his  support,  he  came  forward  as  the 
protector  of  the  stale,— the  champion  of  the  Senate,  the 
people,  and  the  gods  of  Rome, — and  led  all  hit  force*  in  per- 
son across  the  Adriatic.  Antonius,  on  hit  part,  liad  not 
been  slack  in  preparations.  He  too  advanced,  with  Cleu-  rtatu>  cf 
palra  in  his  train,  and  brought  all  the  resources  of  the^ctlum, 
wealthy  realm  of  Egypt  to  support  the  pre-idiary  cohorts  oi  a.c.  J*? 
Greece  and  Asia.  Armies,  numbering  more  than  1 00  000  »■«•  31 
men  on  cither  side,  confronted  each  other  on  the  coa«t  of 
Acarnania,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gull ;  but 
the  furtunc  of  war  was  first  tried  by  the  rival  fleets  off  the 
promontory  of  Actium.  The  vessels  of  Antonius  were 
bulkier  and  more  numerous  ;  but  the  light  barks  of  Octa- 
vius, under  the  command  of  ihe  exjierienced  Agrippa,  were 
more  skilfully  handled,  and  fought  more  gallantly.  The 
issue  of  the  combat,  however,  was  still  doubtful,  when  Cleo- 
patra, through  fear  or  treachery,  gave  her  own  squadron  the 
signal  of  retreat,  and  carried  off  with  her  sixty  galleys  of 
Egypt.  Antonius  madly  rushed  away  to  follow  her,  leaving 
his  ships  and  armies  to  their  fate.  His  ships,  indeed,  still 
continued  the  combat  under  every  disadvantage,  ami  were 
finally  overpowered,  and  for  the  mo»t  part  de»tioved.  His 
r,  finding  themselves  thus  miserably  de- 
i  x 
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sorted,  refused  >x>  fight  for  their  betrayer,  and  surrendered 
without  •  wow.  The  battle  of  Actium,  fought  on  the  2d 
Sept.  A.ir.  723  (B.C.  21),  threw  the  whole  military  force  of 
the  empire  into  the  hands  of  Octavius,  and  assured  him  of 
a  complete  and  speedy  triumph  over  the  remnant  of  his 
rival's  resources. 

Antonius  and  Cleopatra  reached  Alexandria;  but  the 
Roman  was  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  his  mistress,  to 
whose  base  desertion  he  ascribed  his  overthrow,  and  at  first 
refused  to  sec  her.  Blinded,  however,  by  his  passion,  he 
yielded  again  to  her  blandishments,  and  she  amused  him 
with  schemes,  sometimes  for  defence  against  the  expected 
enemy,  at  other  times  for  flying  beyond  the  southern  sea, 
and  reigning  in  remote  security  over  some  Arabian  pro. 
vince.  She  hoped  probably  to  make  her  own  peace  with 
Ociavius  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  infatuated  admirer.  The 
conqueror  at  last  appeared  on  the  frontier.  Antonius  went 
forth  gallantly  to  meet  him,  and  gained  some  partial  success. 
Hut  Cleopatra  meanwhile  had  betrayed  her  fleet  to  the  in- 

rcsi stance.  Antonius,  in  his  frenzy,  threatened  to 
his  ensnarer,  and  she  took  refuge  in  a  tower,  and 
word  that  she  had  killed  herself.  The  passion  of 
the  insensate  Roman  revived ;  he  stabbed  himself,  and 
while  slowly  dying,  caused  himself  to  be  removed  beneath 
the  windows  of  her  place  of  retreat,  and  entreated  her  at- 
tendants to  place  him  beside  her  body.  Cleopatra  caused 
him  to  be  lifted  into  her  chamber,  and  he  expired  immedi- 
ately in  her  arms.  She  now  exerted  all  her  artifice  to  ob- 
tain terms  from  the  conqueror.  She  had  vanquished  both 
Ctrsar  and  Antonius  by  her  charms,  and  she  still  hoficd  to 
prevail  over  the  youthful  Octavius.  Admitted  to  an  inter- 
view, he  resolutely  kept  his  eyes  averted,  and  she  despaired 
of  moving  his  sensibility.  She  could  consent  to  surrender 
her  kingdom,  but  she  spurned  with  indignation  his  cruel  de- 
mand to  exhibit  her  to  the  Roman  citizens  in  his  triumph- 
When  he  still  insisted,  though  with  the  fairest  words  and 
promises,  she  had  no  choice  but  death,  and  as  he  set  a  guard 
over  her  to  prevent  her  using  the  sword,  she  contrived  to 
get  an  asp  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs,  applied  it  to 
her  arm,  and  perished. 

The  expected  triumph  of  Octavius  was  deprived  of  its 
roost  coveted  ornament ;  but  Egypt  was  straightway  an- 
nexed as  a  province  to  the  empire,  Ctcsarion,  a  son  of  the 
dictator  by  Cleopatra,  put  to  death,  the  sons  of  Antonius 
by  the  deserted  Octavia  carried  to  Rome  to  be  bred  as 
scions  of  the  conqueror's  own  family.  Octavius  made  a 
progress  through  the  eastern  provinces  on  his  return,  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  dependent  potentates,  putting  down 
the  partizans  of  his  adversary,  and  setting  up  his  own  in 
their  place,  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  garrisons 
under  officers  of  his  own  choice.  When  he  arrived  at  hit 
capital  in  the  year  723  he  had  consolidated  the  whole  em- 
pire under  the  government  of  his  single  arm,  and  the  re- 
public of  Rome  was  finally  exchanged  for  a  monarchy. 

sect,  xxxvt. — coHsrrrrnojf  of  the  empire  bi  acgcstl-*. 

AuRuttw  About  this  great  political  fact  there  could  be  no  doubt 
pret.-nds  to  lnen  of  *'»ce ;  but  the  genius  and  the  merit  of  Octavius  con- 
fovcra  by  Msted  in  the  specious  disguise  which  he  succeeded  in 
ennstita-  throwing  over  it.  At  the  moment  of  his  return  to  Rome 
tiout  »«-  the  ,n(Hc, 

t|,e  Senate  still 
to  it  of  old,  and  the 
taries  of  power  in  the 
recognise  the  paramount  authority  of  the  public  will.  He 
professed  to  have  wielded  hitherto  only  delegated  functions, 
and  in  these  he  pretended  to  have  followed  the  spirit  of 
established  precedents.  In  all  extraordinary 
the  Romans  had  had  resort  to 
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Such  were  the  dictatorships  of  the  early  republic,  the  re-  Politktl 
pcatcd  consulships  of  Marius,  the  permanent  dictatorship  of  History. 
Sulla,  the  vast  military  cltarges  and  the  sole  consulship  of  <y-*»v",*"/ 
Pottipeiu*.     The  44  triumvirate  for  the  arrangement  of 
public  affairs"  was  itself  the  application  of  an  ordinary  title 
to  one  of  these  extraordinary  commissions.    But  this' com- 
mission, constitutional  or  not,  Octavius  had  scrupulously 
resigned  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  he  had  re- 
stricted it ;  it  was  as  consul  and  the  elected  of  the  popular 
assembly  that  he  had  conquered  at  Actium  and  subjugated 
Egypt.    The  regulation  lie  had  made  of  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  in  the  East,  after  the  manner  of  Fompciua  and  Sulla, 
still  awaited  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Senate ;  and  the 
Senate  was  supposed  to  retain  authority  for  granting  or 
withholding  from  him  the  triumph  he  had  so  gloriously 
earned. 

The  "acts"  were  duly  ratified,  and  the  triumph  was  ac-  Function! 
corded.  When  the  ceremony,  together  with  the  shows  and  of  >««  lm- 
festivals  and  glowing  acclamations  which  accompanied  it,  P,r 
had  reached  its  termination,  the  imperator  still  stood  at  the  Hrl' 
head  of  the  legions  which  had  followed  his  triumphal  , 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  free  state,  Octavius  mi 
disband  his  army  or  resign  it  to  the  disposal  of  the  ! 
for  with  the  triumph  his  imprrium  was  become 
But  he  evaded  this  necessity.  He  allowed  the 
prone  as  it  was  to  flatter  and  caress  him,  to  give  him  the 
title  of  Imperator  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  had  been 
conferred  upon  Julius  C'scmt,  thereby  proclaiming  him  com- 


tnamlcr-in-chict "of  the  national  tore 


ig  every  legion 


under  his  auspice*,  and  every  officer  under  his  orders.  As 
imperator,  he  retained  the  right  of  bearing,  even  in  the  city, 
the  sword  and  cloak,  the  ensigns  of  military  power  (  hut 
this  prerogative  he  cautiously  refrained  from  using.  The 
fiste  of  Casar  had  warned  him  to  accept  less  than  was  offered 
him.  Content  with  the  substance  of  power,  lie  declined  all 
invidious  shows  and  titles.  Though  the  people,  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  him,  would  have  acceded  to  any  usurpation 
on  hi:  part,  he  knew  that  neither  king  nor  dictator  would 
have  been  safe  from  the  daggers  of  die  senators.  It  was 
to  exalt  the  estimation  and  give  a  fair  shadow  of  authority 
to  the  Senate  that  his  next  efforts  were  directed.  Having 
obtained  tlie  powers  of  the  censorship,  he  proceeded  to  re- 
vise the  list  of  senator 


 w.  to  eject  the  unworthy,  to  ...c 

impoverished,  and  create  a  body  distinguished  for  its  family 
and  personal  influence.  Cesar  had  degraded  the  order  in 
its  own  eyes  by  intruding  into  it  foreigners  and  base-born 
citizens.  The  triumvirs  had  been  tempted  to  carry  this 
practice  still  further.  Octavius  now  retraced  his  step*. 
He  reduced  the  number  from  1000,  to  which  Antonius  had 
swelled  it,  to  its  proper  limits  of  600,  and  required  a 
considerable  property  qualification.  To  the  Senate,  thus 
re-modelled,  he  left  its  ancient  distinctions,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  ancient  prerogatives,  directing  its  decisions  in 
political  and  legislative  affairs  by  management  rather  than 
bv  strict  control ;  but  he  settled  the  course  of  his  adminis- 


tration with  the  help  ofa  private  council  of  fi 
and  decided  the  vexed  question  of  the  judic 


tccn  assessors, 
a  by  appoint- 


was  still  existing  in  all  it*  forms ; 


e**ed  the  ample  prerogatives  assigned  an  eas; 
people  were  still  the  legitimate  deposi-  his  ow 
c  last  resort-    Octavius  affected  still  to    first  pi 


ing  a  court  of  salaried  judges,  one  hundred  in  number.  To 
the  people  he  left  the  old  forms  of  popular  assembly  and 
the  election  of  magistrates  ;  but  here  again  he  interfered  so 
far  as  to  nominate  the  candidates  to  be  submitted  to  their 
choice.  The  names  and  generally  the  functions  of  these 
magistrate-  remained  as  of  yore.  But  in  order  to  secure 
sy  means  of  guiding  the  Senate,  Octavius  revived  in 
his  own  behalf  the  title  of  "  Princcps,"  which  gave  him  the 
first  place  and  the  first  voice  in  the  curia.  1'his  purely 
civil  dignity,  ennobled  by  some  illustrious  occupants  under 
the  commonwealth,  had  been  always  held  for  life,  and  ac- 
cordingly Octavius  could  venture  to  accept  it  in  perpetuity, 
while  he  demanded  the  powers  of  the  censorship  for  five 
ily,  and  offered,  with  mui 
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new,  to  resign  the  imperium  after  ten.  He  allowed,  how- 
eve  r,  both  these  power*  to  be  renewed  to  him  for  successive 
i  to  the  end  of  hi*  career. 
The  consulship  Octaviua  continued  to  exercise  fW  sevc- 
tas  easts*  ral  years  successively;  but  he  ultimately  renounced  the  title, 
)»rl*  and  though  he  retained  ita  powers  by  an  extraordinary  prcrogu- 
Trlbuutia.  tive  Invested  with  the  potetta*  consular*,  he  occupied 
the  highest  place  in  the  city,  and  was  recognised  as  the 
chief  of  the  state,  the  head  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive, the  organ  of  its  foreign  policy.  When  the  consul 
quitted  hia  poat  in  the  city,  he  carried  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  the  same  supreme  authority  which  he  had  be- 
fore wielded  at  Rome.  When  he  vacated  the  office,  and 
assumed  the  government  of  a  province,  he  commanded  the 
soldiers  and  citizena  aa  imperator,  and  reigned  as  proconsul 
over  the  subjects  of  the  state.  Hut  Octaviua  allowed  him- 
self to  claim  proconsular  power  together  with  the  consular. 
As  imperator,  he  had  divided  with  the  Senate  the  direct 
administration  of  the  provinces,  choosing  for  hia  own  all 
those  in  which  large  armies  were  maintained  for  aggression 
or  defence,  and  leaving  to  chiefs  appointed  by  the  Senate 
a  civ il  supremacy  in  the  unarmed  and  tranquil ;  but  his  pro- 
consular authority  was  extended  alike  over  all,  and  he 
asserted  paramount  powers,  when  occasion  required  it,  in 
every  quarter  of  tl»e  empire.  The  circle  of  the  imperial 
was  completed  by  the  powers  of  the  tribune* 
This  )x>ttttat  was  also  declared  perpetual,  though 
ually  from  year  to  year.  The  authority  this 
power  gave  the  emperor  in  the  Senate  was  a  safeguard 
against  any  possible  insubordination  in  that  assembly;  but 
its  chief  value  lay  perhaps  in  the  continued  popularity  of 
iu  name.  The  populace  of  the  city  still  regarded  the  tri- 
buneship  as  the  legitimate  guardian  of  its  rights  and  in- 
terests, and  hailed  Octaviua  as  iu  proper  champion,  ita 
protector  against  the  sinister  intrigues  of  the  Senate.  It 
gave  a  sanctity  to  his  character,  and  rendered  his  person 
inviolable.  When  to  this  was  added,  at  a  later  period  of  his 
career,  the  dignity  of  sovereign  Pontiff,  he  acquired  the 
control  of  the  instrument  of  the  state  religion  ;  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  citizens  against  the  machinations  of  the  nobles 
was  supposed  to  be  complete. 

The  assumption  of  all  these  offices  and  functions  was  not 
effected  at  once :  Octaviu*  ascended  to  the  summit  of  his 
ambition  cautiously,  and  step  by  step.  Meanwhile  he  dis- 
creetly waived  every  designation  which  should  imply  in 
itself  the  sovereignty  he  affected  to  disguise.  Antonius 
had  abolished  the  dictatorship  to  gratify  the  people,  ami 
Octaviua  took  care  not  to  revive  it.  No  voice  waa  suffered 
to  hail  him  with  the  title  of  king.  Nevertheless  he  was 
ambitious  of  a  distinctive  appellation  ;  but  it  must  be  per- 
sonal, not  official.  He  would  not  be  called  "Quirinus,"— such 
a  title  would  be  extravagant ;  nor  "  Romulus,"— the  name 
The  titlo  of  was  of  evil  omen.  To  the  epithet  of"  Augustus,"  which  waa 
next  suggested,  no  objection  could  attach.  It  implied  the 
nobleness  of  his  character  and  functions ;  it  had  an  air  of 
sanctity,  and  even  divinity)  it  bore  an  auspicious  reference 
to  the  anticipated  increase  of  his  honours  through  time  and 
eternity.  The  worship  of  Octaviua  us  a  god  was  rapidly 
spreading  in  the  provinces ;  in  the  city,  it  was  only  permitted 
to  pour  libations  to  his  genius — a  distinction  hardly  pal- 
pable in  the  purest  ages  of  religious  usage  and  belief,  and 
:  poets  and  flatterers  could  now  easily  obliterate. 


TtM  chief 

priatbnod. 


;m    IIU  roucr  of  At  otsTts  ls  its  moral 
Ac-ales-  A!ir>  ■OCMIi  ASPECT. 

-•Dcof  ibe  Octavius,  or,  as  he  may  now  be  styled,  Augustus,  retained 
tUdlt"  th.e  soven;ifi"  power  to  the  end  of  his  career,  a  period 
■sJaaflsio-  "V1™  lnluJ  'orty  years>  During  all  that  lime  his  life 
Mtcby  of  anl'  fortunes  were  assailed  twice  or  thrice,  but  only  by 
Augustus,  privy  conspiracy  among  the  nobles,  never  by  any  movement 


of  the  people.  From  first  to  last  no  audible  murmur  was 
raised  against  his  ascendancy.  This  must  be  accepted  as 
a^proof  how  welcome  were  the  safety  j 

and  sanguinary  struggles ;  but  it  proves  beyond  this,  that, 
in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  nation,  a  limited  or  veiled 
autocracy  was  the  form  of  government  which,  in  the  ad- 
vance or  decline  of  civilization,  whichever  we  may  deem 
it,  had  become  most  advantageous  for  them.  Doubtless 
their  first  impulse  was  to  hail  the  victor  of  Actium  as  the 
restorer  of  peace,  and  the  saviour  of  the  state  from  foreign 
aggression  and  domestic  dissensions.  The  remains  we  pos- 
sess of  the  literature  of  the  period  breathe  this  spirit  ot  in- 
tense satisfaction,  aa  at  the  revival  of  a  golden  age.  The 
mission  of  the  Romans  is  now  declared  to  be,  not  to  con- 
quer all  nations,  to  trample  upon  all  national  usages,  or  to 
luxuriate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  world's  wealth,  but  to 
bind  all  peoples  together  in  one  common  union  ;  to  bend 
the  necks  of  rebellious  potentates  to  the  yoke  of  interna- 
tional law  ;  to  quell  all  unruly  ambitions,  and  inaugurate  a 
reign  of  universal  contentment  and  moderation.  Once  be- 
fore, and  once  only,  the  ancient  world  had  been  brought 
under  the  sway  of  a  single  sceptre,  and  enthusiasts  might 
have  indulged  under  the  Macedonian  Alexander  in  such 
dreams  of  human  happiness ;  but  the  fair  vision  had  been 
quickly  overclouded  when  his  premature  death  left  his  em- 
pire to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  rival  generals.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  Roman  people  had  no  other  anxiety  about  the  em- 
pire of  Augustus  but  the  fear  lest  at  his  decease— and  his 
constitution  was  weakly  and  his  health  precarious — the 
solid  fabric  of  material  prosperity  he  had  raised  should 
crumble  under  the  violence  ol  mere  selfish  usurpers.  The 
idea  of  hereditary  succession  in  political  office  had  hitherto 
met  with  no  favour  in  the  republic ;  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  now  strongly  recommended  it ;  and  without  any 
formal  concession  of  the  principle,  the  minds  of  the  Romans 
became  implicidy  reconciled  to  the  anticipation  of  a  dy- 
nasty of  (  II  - ars, 

But  this  favourable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  His  mode- 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  r*1'00  *ad 
empire  had  not  Augustus  been  himself  singularly  endowed  t"1 
with  the  temper  and  talents  required  for  advantageously 
using  it.  Heartless  and  cruel  as  he  had  proved  himself  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  projects,  he  henceforth  [ire- 
scribed  to  himself  a  career  of  clemency  and  considerate 
indulgence.  He  opened  the  field  of  public  honours  to  men 
of  all  parties,  and  caressed  with  marked  favour  the  kins- 
men of  his  own  most  noted  opponents.  Even  on  those 
who  actually  conspired  against  him,  he  could  not  always 
be  brought  to  inflict  punishment  He  gloried  in  i 
ing  his  public  enemies  to  become  his 
There  may  have  been  little  genidne  feeling  in  this  < 
of  policy, — the  Romans  themselves  may  not  have  been 
wholly  deceived  by  this  pretended  generosity ;  but  while 
they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it,  they  did  not  criticise  it  too 
closely  i  Augustus  succeeded  in  his  object  of  securing 
their  confidence  and  affection.  He  was  not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  enlisting  their  personal  feelings  in  behalf  of  his 
government.  His  ambition  was  not  wholly  selfish  j  he  un- 
doubtedly looked  beyond  his  own  greatness,  his  own  secu- 
rity, or  even  the  establishment  of  his  family  in  greatness 
and  security  after  him.  He  looked  even  beyond  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  own  future  fame.  He  had  a  true  and 
earnest  desire  to  revive  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  state, 
and  launch  it  again,  after  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  civil  wars, 
on  a  fresh  career  of  prosperity  and  glory.  Unfortunately 
his  views  were  warped  by  the  common  spirit  of  antiquitv, 
the  spirit  of  heathenism,  which,  devoid  of  a  faith  in  Provi- 
dence and  hope  for  the  future,  always  placed  its  ideal  of 
excellence  in  some  dreamy  misconception  of  the  past.  Au- 
gustus sought  to  re-animate  the  life  of  Rome  by  restoring 
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the  idea*  and  principle*  of  a  shadowy  antiquity.  These 
ideas,  indeed,  in  to  far  as  they  had  really  guided  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Scipios  and  the  Camilli,  had  sprung  from  the 
laws  and  usages  of  their  time* :  it  followed  then,  so  be 
fondly  reasoned,  that  by  restoring  the  usages  the  ideas 
themselves  would  be  revived.  By  a  strict  execution  of  the 
functions  of  the  censorship,  by  sumptuary  laws,  by  police 
regulations  by  reviving  the  honour  of  matrimony  and  the 
priesthood,  by  restoring  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the 
temple  services. — by  these  and  such-like  measures  he 
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the  whole  peninsula  from  the  Alps  to  the  Strait*  of  Mes-  Political 
sina,  was  divided  into  eleven  regions,  and  placed  under  the  History, 
direct  control  of  the  pnetor  in  Use  city.    The  rest  of  the 
empire  was  apportioned,  as  we  have  said,  between  the  em-  Division  of 
peror  and  the  Senate.    The  imperial  provinces  were  the  P*0" 
Tarr.»concn*i»  and  Lusitania  in  Spain  ;  the  whole  of  Gaul  "'"j^'jiKl" 
beyond  the  Alps,  divided  into  several  commands,  including  iV111!cr,,i 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Germanics,  as  they  were  called,  on 
the  Rhine  ;  Pannonia  and  Macedonia ;  Ceelesyria,  Phoe- 
nicia, Cilida,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt.    To  the  latter  were  i 


hoped  to  create  again  the  people  who  had  rejected  the  signed  Bcetica,  Numidia,  Africa,  the  Cyrenaica,  Acham,  and 
bribe*  of  Pyrrhus,  and  retorted  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  by  Asia-  Dal  ma.  is,  including  Illyricum,  at  first  given  to  the 
an  attack  on  Carthairc.  These  effort*  were  no  doubt  Senate,  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  the  emperor  in  ex- 
wholly  unavailing  :  the  Roman  people  had  lost  its  belief  change  for  the  Narbonensi*  and  Cyprus.  Before  the  end 
in  religion,  and  therewith  the  only  potent  principle  of  self-  of  his  career,  Augustus  annexed  Palestine  also  to  the  em- 
control  ;  the  springs  of  public  and  private  life  had  been 
poisoned  by  selfish  and  criminal  indulgence ;  and  by  draw- 
ing closer  the  bands  of  law,  Augustus  only  produced  some 
outward  decency  at  the  expense  of  honesty  and  self-respect. 
The  corruption  of  the  times  is  more  painfully  marked  in  the 
affected  decorum  of  Horace  than  m  the  glaring  coarseness 
of  Catullus,  in  the  easy  indifference  of  Ovid  than  in  the 
open  infidelity  of  Lucretius.  In  his  vigilant  control  of  the 
public  administration,  the  imperial  reformer  was  more  suc- 
cessful. The  ordinary  procedure  of  justice  was  conducted 
with  a  firmness  and  equity  unknown  probably  in  the  best 
times  of  the  republic.  A  strong  check  was  imposed  on  the 
violence  an;  I  rapacity  of  the  officials  in  the  provinces.  The 
Romans  and  their  subjects  were  taught  to  regard  each  other 
with  mutual  respect.  On  the  whole,  whatever  its  draw- 
backs and  defects,  the  policy  of  Augustus  must  be  pro- 


nounced eminently  successful  in  promoting  the  happiness  presented  for  communication  I 
and  prosperity  of  the  Roman  world.  Few  or  none  of  the  police  of  the  seas  was  vigilantly 
citizens  could  look  beneath  the  fair  surface  then  presented    capabilities  of  every  country  * 


Augustus 

pire,  which  then  extended  over  every  coast  and  island  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  tome  quarters,  as  in  Gaul  and  Pan- 
nonia, the  *way  of  Rome  penetrated  some  hundreds  of 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  but  the  regions 
remote  from  the  great  inland  sea,  the  highway  of  interna- 
tional traffic,  were  almost  wholly  barbarous.  Gaul  and 
Thrace  were  little  better  titan  vast  forests ;  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  soil  was  as  yet  subjected  to  cultivation. 
The  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  marts  of  human  in- 
dustry and  emporia  of  commerce,  were  for  the  most  part 
seated  on  the  (bore,  or  on  the  bank*  of  navigable  river*. 
When  the  Romans  boasted  of  having  subdued  the  world, 
they  really  confined  their  view  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  countries  immediately  bordering  upon  it. 

The  entire  fio*session  of  this  midland  basin  gave  easy 
access  to  every  province  of  the  empire ;  and  the  facility  thus 

between  them,  wlsen  the 
maintained,  developed  the 


to  them,  and  anticipate  the  decay  of  public  feeling,  the  de- 
cline of  high  principles,  the  growing  acquiescence  in  merely 
sensual  enjovments,  which  would  surely  ensue  from  the 
stagnation  of  public  life,  and  the  concentration  in  a  single 
hand  of  all  the  powers  of  the  government.  The  Romans 
had  had  no  example,  on  a  similar  scale  and  under  similar 
conditions,  of  the  transition  from  freedom  to  subjection. 
The  autocracy  of  Augustus  was  an  experiment  in  politic-, 
from  which  they  hoped  the  best,  of  which  possibly  they 
augured  the  best,  but  of  which,  whatever  they  might  hope 
or  augur,  they  felt  in  their  inmost  heart*  the  absolute  and 
over  ruling  necessity. 

SECT.  XXXVIII.  INTERNAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  EMPIHK. 

On  the  restoration  of  universal  peace,  Augustus  closed 
the  temple  of  Janus,  an  act  of  grace  which  the  citizens, 
who  could  record  but  two  previou*  instance*  of  it,  cele- 
brated with  the  loudest  acclamation*.  His  own  military 
arilotir  wa»  satisfied  by  the  victorie*  he  had  won  over 
domestic  enemies  by  the  hands  of  Agrippa;  he  had  no  am- 
bition for  the  lame  of  a  conqueror ;  and  henceforth  he  only 
led  hi*  legions  to  repress  the  brigandage  of  the  Iberian 
mountaineers,  or  sent  a  grandson  to  demand  from  the  Par- 
tisans the  long-abandoned  standards  of  Crassus.  He  al- 
lowed some  minor  expeditions  lo  be  undertaken  ag*in-t 
the  predatory  hordes  which  infested  the  frontier*  of  Egypt 
or  Mauretania ;  and  he  sanctioned  one  wild  and  profitless 
expedition  against  the  unmade  tribe*  of  Arabia.  The  bor- 
der warfare  on  the  Khinc,  of  which  more  special  notice 
must  Ik-  taken  presently,  was  another  exception  to  this 
pncilic  policy  :  hut  generally  the  arms  of  Rome,  under  Au- 
gustus ucre  conlie.cd  to  securing  the  |ieace  of  the  empire, 
and  sedulously  withheld  from  aggression  in  every  quarter. 
A  long  period  of  repose  was  required  to  consolidate  the 
heterogeneous  elements  which  coni|  osed  this  vast  dominion. 
Italy,  the  centre  of  the 


them  all  together  by 
empire  was  ever 
Roman  for  the 


country  simu 
the  chain  of  a 


uslv,  and 

No 
than  the 

it  of  its  national  prosperity,  and 
for  the  interchange  of  thought  through  all  its  members. 
So  completely  wa*  peace  the  common  interest  of  the  in- 
habitant* of  all  its  inland  ihores,  that  the  Mediterranean 
province*  were  left  almost  wholly  without  military  garri- 
sons :  every  state  and  town  could  be  trusted  to  maintain  it* 
own  police,  and  keep  watch  over  the  behaviour  of  all  the 
others.  Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  were  left  without  any  regular 
defenders :  the  emperor  entrusted  hi*  own  personal  safety 
to  a  few  scattered  cohorts  of  praetorians  or  bodyguards ;  it 
wa*  not  till  the  reign  of  hit  next  successor  that  these  bat- 
talion* were  even  collected  together  in  a  camp  at  the  gates 
of  the  city.  Their  number*  at  no  time  exceeded  10,000 
or  20,000.  The  legions  which  constituted  the  standing  Mulury 
army  of  the  empire  were  relegated  to  the  frontier*,  or  to  MisMisk- 
distant  and  turbulent  provinces.  Three  of  these  divisions, nMnL 
eacli  a  little  army  in  itself,  were  stationed  in  the  Spaniih 
peninsula.  The  bank*  of  the  Rhine  were  guarded  by  no 
less  than  eight :  two  were  placed  in  Africa,  two  in  Egypt, 
four  occupied  the  eastern  frontier,  four 
on  the  Danube,  and,  finally,  I 
Dalmalia.  within  easy  reach  of  Rome  itself,  if  their  f 
should  at  any  time  be  demanded  there.  The 
plement  of  each  of  these  25  legions  wa*  6100  loot 
726  hone  ;  and  thi*  continued,  with  occasional  variations, 
to  be  their  strength  for  a  period  of  300  year*  The  cohort* 
of  which  they  consisted  were  10  in  number,  besides  the 
squadrons  or  turms  of  horse.  They  were  recruited  gene- 
rally from  the  mountains  beyond  Italy,  at  first  from  the 
genuine  citizen*  of  Home  in  the  province*,  but  this  re- 
striction was  not  long  maintained.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy 
itself  began  now  to  claim  exemption  from  legionary  service 
altogether,  and  were  enlisted  only  in  the  praetorian  bands. 
Numerous  battalions  of  auxiliaries,  with  array  and  arms 
differing  from  those  of  the 
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of  the  subject  populations, 
Their  number* 


each  legionary  division.  Theii 
considerably  ;  but  it  is  generally 
ed  those  of  the  legionaries,  ani 


levied  from  the  most 
and  attached  to  each 

doubt  varied  o 
that  they  equalled 

thus  assign  a  force  of  340,000  men  for  the  entire 
of  the  empire,  exclusive  of  the  cohorts  in  tike 

The  sources  of  revenue  by  which  the 
the  empire  were  maintained  were  nuin 
The  public  donxain,  reserved  in  ancient  tiroes  to  the  state 
after  each  successive  contest,  had  been  perhaps  wholly 
divided  among  the  citizen*,  or  remitted  to  the  subjects  ; 
the  tiibute,  or  land  tax,  originally  imposed  upon  citizens 
and  subjects  alike,  had  been  remitted  to  the  soil  of  Italy 
since  the  conquest  of  Macedonia;  but  this  contribution 
was  still  levied  throughout  the  rest  of  the  empire,  in  money 
or  in  kind,  anil  the  capitation  tax  pressed  alike  on  every 
inhabitant  of  the  imperial  dominions.  Mines  and  quarries, 
fisheries  and  salt-works,  were  generally  public  property 
farmed  by  the  stale.  Tolls  and  custom-duties  were  ex- 
acted on  every  road  and  in  every  city,  and  most  of  the 
object*  of  personal  property,  both  dead  and  live  stock,  in- 
cluding slaves,  paid  a  duty  to  die  government  in  propor- 
tion to  their  value.  Augustus  imposed  a  legacy  duty  of  a 
twentieth  ;  but  this  experiment  in  direct  taxation  caused 
considerable  murmurs.  The  great  corn-growing  countries 
of  Egypt  and  Africa  made  a  special  contribution  of  grain 
for  the  supply  of  Home  and  Italy     The  largesses,  both  of 

tioiul  boon  from 'the  earljTdme*  of  the  republic,  were 
henceforth  conferred  regularly  and  systematically  ;  and 
there  was  no  more  fatal  error  in  the  whole  administrative 
po.icy  of  the  empire,  though  it  was  neither  invented  nor 
could  pcrhapt  be  avoided  by  the  emperors,  than  the  taxa- 


family  caused  Augustus,  particularly  in  his 
more  disquietude  than  the  government  of  the 


sister's  son  to  the  emperor,  and  his  presumptive  successor,  Political 
Agrippa  received  the  widow  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Ail-  History, 
gust  us,  in  marriage.    Caius  and  Lucius,  the  eldest  children  ^rmJ 
of  this  union,  were  brought  up  a*  heirs  to  the  empire,  but 
both  of  them  were  cut  off  prematurely.    Agrippa  himself 
died  many  year*  before  his  patron,  and  Julia  was  married 
a  third  time  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  stepson  of  the 
emperor,  whose  mother  Livia,  a  clever  intriguer,  contrived 
to  secure  the  succession  for  him  over  the  head*  of  her  hus- 
band's direct  descendants.    The  ambition  and  the  vie 
of  his  own  family 
latter  yc 
empire. 

Besides  the  advantage  he  derived  from  the  assistance  of  c.  CUatai 
Agrippa,  Augustus  was  supported,  throughout  the  earlier  r 
part  of  hit  reign,  by  the  tact  and  prudence  of  Msce  nas. 
This  man  had  administered  for  him  the  government  of 
Italy  during  the  period  of  the  struggle  with  Antoniu*.  He 
continued  to  be  his  chief  adviser  in  the  settlement  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  Romans  ascribed  to  him  the  first  delinea- 
tion of  the  principles  of  government  which  they  law  gra- 
dually extended  and  confirmed  from  one  reign  to  anotlter. 
A  popular  tradition,  for  which  there  is  probahiy  no  other 
foundation  than  the  temper  generally  attributed  to  the  men 
lively,  affirmed  that  when   Augustus  deliberated 
resigning  his  power,  he  allowed  Agrippa  and  1 
to  discuss  the  question  in  his  presence,  and 


Agrippa  counselled  the  restoration  of  the  republic, 
the  retention  of  supreme  authority.  The  private 
and  habits  of  the  minister  were  not  less  terviceai 
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SECT.  XXXIX. — TOE  REIGN  OF  AL'OISTI'3. 

When  Augustus  had  consolidated  under  his  sway  the 
regions  between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates, 
and  Mount  Atlas,  the  empire  reached  the  farthest  limits 
tlutt  it  ever  permanently  retained.  The  population  it 
embraced  at  this  period  may  be  approximately  calculated 
at  a  little  lets  than  100  million*  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  tup- 
posed  that,  under  the  general  reign  of  peace  and  domestic 


serviceable  to  his 
matter's  position  than  hit  political  counsels.  Maxcnas  con- 
trived to  attach  to  the  new  system  many  of  the  best  and 
ablest  public  men  of  the  day,  while  he  secured  in  its  favour 
the  suffrages  of  the  literary  class.  The  table  at  which 
Virgil  and  Horace,  Varius  and  Pollio,  conversed  genially 
together,  under  the  patronage  of  Maecenas,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Augustus  himself,  was  the  field  on  which  all  the 
adverse  iheoriet  of  politic*  and  philosophy  laid  dow  n  tl.e.r 
arms  and  came  to  an  amicable  understanding.  Never  was 
a  state  revolution  so  gilded  with  the  flattery  of  poet*  and 
historians  a*  the  seasonable  usurpation  of  Augustus. 

Nevertheless,  successful  a*  the  emperor  had  been  in  the 
execution  of  his  great  enterprise,  and  in  confirming  its  re- 
sults, his  Utter  years  were  not  unclouded  by  reverses. 
While  the  citizens  were  getting  at  last  a  little  weary  of  the 


prosperity  which  prevailed  throughout  it,  the  number  con-  monotony  of  his  long  despotism,  suffering  some  disgust  at 
tinued  to  increase  at  least  for  another  century.  With  re-  the  disgraces  of  hit  family,  tome  apprehension  at  the  pro- 
gard  to  the  interesting  question  of  the  po|»ulation  of  the    spect  of  an  unpopular  successor,  they  were  suddenly 

alarmed  and  dismayed  at  the  occurrence  of  a  great  mili- 
•.    Though  Gaul  had  long  been  pacified,  the 
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t  city,  "  the  head  and  mittret*  of  nation*,"  now  at 
h  of  her  glory,  if  not  yet  of  her  grandeur,  ton: 
latino  will  be  exhibited  in  another  place.  It  will 
cient  here  to  estimate  it  roughly  at  700,000,  and  to  add 
that  thit  continued  also  to  increase  perhaps  even  after  the 
general  population  of  the  empire  had  became  stationary,  or 
e»en  declined,  though  it  may  never  have  much,  if  at  all, 
exceeded  one  million.  One  of  the  principal  cares  of  the 
new  emperor  was  the  embellishment  of  Home.  With  this 
view,  he  erected  himself  many  temples  anil  public  buildings, 
and  he  stimulated  the  great  nobles  of  the  city  lo  follow  his 
example.  In  this  and  in  every  other  object  of  hit  policy  he 
wa*  ably  seconded  by  his  friend  Agrippa,  whose  valour  hail 
won  some  of  his  most  important  victories,  who»e  counsel* 
were  not  les*  useful  to  him  in  peace  than  in  war,  and  who 
distinguished  himself  above  all  his  countrymen  by  the 
loyalty  with  which,  having  secured  beyond  dispute  the 
second  place  in  the  commonwealth,  he  abstained  from  aim- 
ing at  the  first.  More  than  once  Agrip|ia  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  all  the  eastern  provinces ;  but  he 
executed  his  charge  with  an  unshaken  fidelity,  which  it  was 
hardly  lest  honourable  in  Augustus  to  appuci.itc  without 
fear  or  jealousy.    On  the  death  of  the  young  Marcellus, 


Win  Id 

frontier  wat  subject'  to  the  incursions  of  restless 
from  Germany,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  large 
force  and  legions,  as  we  have  seen,  in  stationary  camps  on 
the  Rhine.  The  temptation  to  employ  these  troops  in 
aggression,  no  less  than  in  defence,  proved  irresistible. 
The  scions  of  the  C«e*aican  family  were  anxiou*  for  op|K>r- 
tunitie*  of  military  distinction.  Augustus  allowed  his  step- 
sons, Drusus  and  Tiberius,  to  conduct  ex|«ditions  into 
Germany.  Drusus  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  died 
in  early  life  from  an  accident.  Hi*  successors  in  the  com- 
mand established  the  Roman  outposts  as  far  at  least  as  the 
Ems  or  Weter,  and  the  district  between  the  Mayn  and  the 
Lippe  was  beginning  to  assume  the  form  of  a  province,  when 
the  government  of  this  district  fell  into  the  hand*  of  Varus,  The  dlm- 
a  pedantic  official,  who  to  mismanaged  his  affair*  at  to  ex-  tor  of  Vi- 
rile against  himself  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  natives,  and  »»•• 
allow  himself  to  be  surprised  by  them.  Entangled  in  a 
country  with  which  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted,  his 
legions,  three  in  number,  were  attacked  by  overwhelming 
number*,  and  destroyed  in  the  forett  of  Teuiuburg.  Varus 
was  slain,  the  whole  Roman  establishment  overthrown,  and 
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of  iu  soldiers  and  civilian*  driven  in  confusion 
Rhine.  In  the  (ace  of  »uch  a  disaster  Augustus, 
old  and  timid,  gave  way  to  nervous  alarms.  He 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  for  the  loyalty  of 
the  citizens,  much  more  than  for  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vinces. With  the  assistance,  however,  of  Tiberius,  he  acted 
with  sufficient  vigour  in  recruiting  his  forces  and  restoring 
confidence.  The  younffer  Caaar  took  the  field,  and  made  a 
show  at  least  of  offensive  operations  against  the  victorious 
Germans.  He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  occupy  again 
the  footing  lately  held  beyond  the  Rhine.  Augustus,  who 
died  soon  afterwards,  in  the  year  767,  left  it  in  charge  to 
his  successor  not  to  extend  in  any  direction  the  limit*  of 


SECT.  XL.— REIOH  Or  TIBERIUS  (a.P.  H-37). 
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Tiberius,  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  had  discharg 
most  important  offices  in  the  Senate  and  the  field,  a 
regarded  a*  an  able  and  accomplished  prince.    But  tl 
of  constraint  under  which  he  had  lived  as  the  presumptive 
successor  of  the  empire,  under  a  jealous  and  exacting  step- 
father, together  with  some  sacrifice  of  the  affections  which 
had  been  extorted  from  him  in  his  youth,  had  soured 


For  a  time  he  had  tion,  repeated 
affairs,  and  during  his 
retreat  at  Rhodes  rumour  had  been  busy  in  representing  him 
as  induljting  in  the  grossest  vice  and  cruelties.  But  his 
mother  Livia,  an  able  intriguer,  watched  over  his  interests. 
On  the  death  of  Augustus,  the  Senate  learnt  that  he  hail 
been  appointed  the  head  of  the  Cesarean  family,  and  they 
readily,  and  indeed  with  much  eager  flattery,  thrust  upon 


incantations.    Agrippina,  the  spirited  consort  of  the  de- 
ceased prince,  prosecuted  a  charge  of  murder  again*!  him 
t  in  the  emperor's  favour,  Piso  did  not 
it ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  em- 
pon  him,  and  was  disposed  to  abandon 
m  to  his  fate,  he  anticipated  the  decision  of  the  judge*  by 
a  voluntary  death.    But  the  suspicions  of  the  people  were 
not  thus  averted  from  Tiberius.    The  deep  sorrow  they 
evinced  at  the  loss  of  their  favourite  gave  great  umbrage 
to  the  tyrant,  and  induced  him  to  treat  with  jealousy  and 
harshness  the  widow  and  her  children. 

From  the  first,  Tiberius  had  dissembled  with  the  Senate,  futirmwnt 
ami  he  naturally  distrusted  them ;  while  towards  the  other  of  Ti- 
classes  of  his  subjects,  and  particularly  in  the  provinces,  tortus  to 
his  conduct,  though  stem,  was  equitable  i  lie  took  every  t-*l'r*"- 
opportunity  to  trample  on  the  pride  of  the  senators,  to 
lower  their  estimation,  and  to  make  them  feel  his  superior 
power.    It  was  a  great  relief  to  them  when,  towards  the 
middle  of  his  reign,  after  devoting  himself  to  the  business 
of  state  with  unwearied  assiduity  fof  many  years,  and  never 
quitting  Rome  even  for  ordinary  relaxation,  he  began  gra- 
dually to  withdraw  more  and  more  to  the  solitude  of  the 
h   isle  of  CapreK,  an  imperial  domain  purchased  by  Augustus, 
•  in  which  lie  took  great  delight.    Though  the  popular  no- 


by  the  historians,  that  he  here  abstained  al- 
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ip  trom  in*  linnets,  seems  to  t>c  grossly 
exaggerated,  it  was  impossible  but  that  an  inordinate 
sliare  of  influence  and  power  should  accrue  to  the  confi- 
dential minister  whom  he  must  leave  in  hi*  place  at  Rome. 
Scjanu*,  the  notorious  favourite  of  Tiberius,  had  risen  by 
artifice  and  ability  to  the  highest  office  of  state.  He  ven- 
hira  all  the  public  honours  and  functions  which  Augustus  tured  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  kinswoman  of  the  em|»cror 
had  vacated.  For  some  time  he  enacted  the  farce  of  pre-  himself,  nn<)  though  he  awakened  thereby  the  emperor's 
tending  to  refuse  them ;  but  this  affectation  was  speedily 
overcome,  and  he  retained  a  deep  grudge  against  those 
among  the  senator*  who  had  been  blunt  enough  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  His  first  act,  an  omen  of  a  bloody  reign, 
was  the  assassination  of  a  surviving  son  of  Julia  and  Agrippa, 
called  I'oothumus,  as  having  been  born  after  his  father* 
death ;  a  youth  of  acknowledged  evil  temper  and  defective 
understanding,  whom  Augustus  had  himself  removed  from 
public  affair*  and  relegated  to  an  island.  The  jealousy  of 
Tiberius  soon  extended  to  his  nephew  German  icus,  son 
of  his  elder  brother  Drusus,  whom  Augustus  had  required 
him  to  adopt  and  place  on  the  same  line  of  succession 
with  a  son  of  his  own.  Germanicu*  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  people.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  mili- 
tary genius,  which  he  exercised  with  considerable  succeiw 
against  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine,  though  a  naval 
expedition  under  his  orders  suffered  a  terrible  disaster  from 
tempest.  He  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  complete  reduc- 
tion of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
barbarian*  had  been  so  fiir  broken,  in  spite  of  the  gallantry 
of  their  hem  Arminius  that  in  another  campaign  he  might 
possibly  have  succeeded ;  but  Tiberiu*  was  jealous  of  his 
fame  and  popularity,  and  forbade  any  more  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  be  lavished  on  conquest*  beyond  the  bound*  of  the 
empire,  as  he  had  received  it  from  Augustus.  Germanic  us 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  allowed  the  empty  honour  of  a 
truimph.  The  emperor  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  his  pre- 
sence on  the  first  opportunity,  and  soon  after  dispatched 
him  into  the  East,  to  overawe  the  Parthian*.  Not  content 
with  removing  him  from  Rome,  he  deputed — such  at  least 
was  the  common  belief — an  officer  named  Piso  to  watch 
his  conduct,  and  connived  at  this  man's  thwarting  and  dis- 
oheying  his  legitimate  commander.  Germanicus  ordered 
Piso  to  surrender  his  nffict  in  Svria,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  found  himself  attacked  by  a  debility,  which,  after  a  short 
interval,  terminated  in  hi*  denth.  His  family  accused 
Piso  of  foul  play  either  by  poison  or  at  least  by  magical 


jealousy,  he  seems  not  to  liave  been  unsuccessful.  At  all 
events,  he  effected  the  removal  of  some  of  his  master's 
nearest  relations,  among  them  the  luckless  Agrippina,  and 
the  common  rumour  may  not  have  been  ill  founded,  that 
he  aspired  in  his  daring  ambition  to  a  share  in  the  empire, 
and  eventually  to  the  succession.  But  Tiberius,  it  seems, 
had  dissembled  with  Scjanu*,  as  with  others,  and  had  allowed 
him  to  suppose  himself  more  necessary  to  his  master's 
policv  than  he  really  wan.  Once  fully  persuaded  of  the 
extent  of  hi*  view*  and  of  his  own  danger  in  consequence, 
Tiberius  hail  the  energy  to  strike  him  down  at  a  blow. 
Sejanus  wa*  in  the  city,  in  the  ripeness  of  hi*  power,  sur- 
rounded by  the  senator*  and  the  soldier*;  and  Tiberius,  now 
old  and  feeble,  with  scarcely  a  guard  about  hi*  person,  in 
his  distant  retreat,  with  only  hi*  ahips  to  rely  on  for  escape 
if  the  blow  should  fail.  Great  circumspection  and  artifice  FlU  rf  ^ 
were  required,  but  the  tyrant  was  equal  to  the  crisi*.  The  ;„„„, 
mi*sive  which  he  sent  to  be  recited  in  the  Senate,  in  which  A.v.  7B», 
he  flattered  and  honoured  his  victim  till  he  had  thrown  him  a.d.  31. 
completely  off  hi*  guard,  and  then  ordered  the  consul  to 
arrest  him,  U  celebrated  as  a  masterpiece  of  king-craft. 
Scjanu*  fell  amidst  the  execration*  of  the  senator*,  who  up 
to  this  moment  had  caressed  him,  and  the  people  declared, 
with  thoughtle**  exultation,  that  the  sute  had  been  saved 
in  the  safety  of  Tiberius. 

The  citiatcn*  indeed  were  willing  to  persuade  themselves  ICm 
that  the  tyranny  under  which  they  luid  lately  suffered  wa*  ,-,.,„- 1  of 
due  to  the  vile  counsel*  of  the  upstart  favourite,  rather  than  Titwriot'a 
to  the  evil  disposition  of  their  emperor  himself.  They  en-  f 
treated  Tiberius  to  return  to  Rome,  and  administer  the  1 
government  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  as  their  poten- 
tate* had  done  before.  That  the  head  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth should  lead  the  life  of  a  voluptuous  lounger 
in  the  Grecian  villa*  of  Campania,  seemed  to  them  mon- 
strous and  degrading.  Of  a  noble  Roman  who  could  so 
forget  his  country,  and  his  duty  to  it,  any  liorror  might 
easily  be  believed,  any  crime,  or  vice,  or  unnatural  torpi- 
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tudc,  might  be  plausibly  imputed  to  him.  IT,  then,  the 
account  we  have  received  of  the  vile  debaucheries  of 
Tiberius  at  Capress  exceed  any  modern  instance  of  human 
depravity,  it  is  not  much  more  than  might  burly  be  ex- 
pected from  the  tongue  of  popular  rumour  exasperated 
at  tins  glaring  dereliction  of  duty  and  renunciation  of 


a.v.  790, 
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to  have  derived  them,  some  shade  of 
certainly  attach  to  these  reputed 
But  even  if  we  admit  them  in  their  fullest  extent,  we  must 
still  acknowledge  that,  frightful  as  they  arc,  they  may  be 
paralleled  perhaps  in  every  particular  in  the  conduct  of 
less  notorious  personages  ofheatben  antiquity.  The  cruelty 
and  impurity  ascribed  to  Tiberius  belonged  to  his  class  as 
much  as  to  himself,  and  were  exercised  by  many  a  noble 
Roman  at  home  and  abroad,  among  their  subjects  and  their 
parasite*.  The  horrors  of  imperial  vice  have  become  espe- 
cially notorious,  from  the  pre-eminence  of  the  personages  to 
whom  they  were  imputed  in  the  histories  of  the  times ;  but 
they  were  not  the  excesses  of  imperial  power  uncontrolled 
by  law,  so  much  as  of  our  common  human  infirmity  unsus- 
taincd  by  religious  principle.  However  this  may  be, 
Tiberius  deserves  credit  as  a  ruler,  for  wielding  his  authority 
twenty-three  years  almost  without  drawing  the  sword,  and 
for  leaving  his  dominions  in  peace  and  prosperity.  His  end 
was  precipitated,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine,  and 
on  a  sick-bed  from  which  he  could  hardly  again  liave  risen,  by 
the  hand*  of  an  attendant  in  the  interest  of  his  g 
Caius  Caligula,  impatient  for  the 
life. 
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SECT.  XU.  THE  UK1GN  OF  CAIUS  CALIGULA  (A.O.  37-41). 

Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of  Gerraanicus  and  Agrippina,  had 
been  bred  in  his  father's  camp,  and  received  from  the  sol- 
diers the  familiar  nickname  of  Caligula  (from  the  boot  or 
caliga),  by  which  he  is  most  commonly  known  at  least  in 
later  history.  He  was  adopted  by  Tiberius  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  younger  Tiberius,  the  emperor's  own  grandson. 
Asa  few  years  older  than  his  cousin,  he  was  allowed, 'indeed, 
to  regard  himself  as  the  immediate  heir  to  the  empire, 
though,  according  to  the  loose  ideas  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion still  current  among  the  Roman  statists,  Tiberius  was 
considered  as  having  •  presumptive  claim  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  when  he  should  arrive  at  manhood.  Thus 
Augustus  had  delegated  a  portion  of  his  authority,  first 
to  Agrippa,  and  at  a  later  period  to  the  elder  Tiberius. 
His  successor,  indeed,  had  never  prevailed  on  himself  to 
any  such  surrender  of  his  sole  autocracy,  nor  was  it 
rhaps,  for  two  kings  to  reign  together  again  at 


Rome.  From  the  6 rst  the  young  Caius,  who  assumed  the 
empire  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-five,  felt  the  deepest  jealousy 
of  his  unfortunate  kinsman,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 


a  touch  of  actual  insanity,  he  hod  none  of  the  cowardice 
which  generally  accompanied  tyranny.  From  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  he  continued  to  provoke  the  patience  of 
the  world  by  a  series  of  indignities  and  injuries  such  as  the 
provinces  might  have  sometimes  suffered  from  the  worst 
of  the  proconsuls,  but  such  aa  had  never  yet  fallen  upon  the 
Romans  them*elve*.  His  cruelties  and  oppressions  were 
generally  inflicted  upon  the  nobles,  who  had  lost 
the  respect  and  could  no  longer  command  the  affection  of 
the  populace,  while  the  populace  itself  he  soothed  and 
caressed  by  the  profuseness  of  his  shows  and  largesses ; 
vet  his  blows  fell  sometimes  among  the  crowd  also,  and  the 
Romans  shuddered  at  the  terrible  exasfieration  with  which 
lie  uttered  a  wish  that  the  whole  people  had  but  one  neck. 

The  frantic  dissipation  in  which  this  Ctesar  indulged  kept  Dsspotle 
his  mind  and  body  in  constant  fever.  His  haggard  coun-  character 
tenance,  his  shattered  frame,  his  agitated  gait,  hi*  frenzy  by  °' 
day  and  sleepless  perturbation  at  night,  as  described  by  the  P°bcy' 
historians,  form  one  of  the  most  (earful  pictures  on  record 
of  the  consequences  of  guilty  indulgence  Shocking  as 
such  a  picture  must  be  in  the  case  of  a  private  individual, 
in  a  king  of  men — the  tyrant  of  a  hundred  millions  of  fel- 
low-creatures— it  is  truly  awful.  Caius  had  imbibed  from 
the  Jewish  chief  Agrippa,  the  companion  and  counsellor 
of  his  early  years,  the  oriental  idea  of  monarch  v.  He 
scouted  the  restraints  of  Roman  law  and  usage ;  he  tore 
awav  the  veil  of  republican  forms  by  which  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  had  disguised  the  real  extent  of  their  power;  he 
that  all  his  subjects  should  know  that  he  was 
a  despot,  and  that  his  will  was  practically  as  unrestrained 
as  that  of  a  king  of  Babylon  or  Alexandria.  He  scorned 
to  dwell  in  a  mansion  suitable  to  a  Roman  noble,  such  as 
the  palatium  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  covered  a 
large  part  of  the  Palatine  Hill  with  additional  buildings, 
which  he  connected  with  the  Capitol  by  a  bridge  flung 
boldly  across  the  valley  of  the  Velabrum.  Over  this  bridge 
he  marched  in  pomp  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  seated  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  god  himself,  and  affected  to  whisper 
in  his  ear,  and  suggest  the  counsels  of  Providence.  He 
aped  the  dress  and  style  of  the  deities  himself ;  and  when 
his  sister  Drusiila  died,  with  whom,  like  an  eastern  | poten- 
tate, he  had  lived  in  incestuous  commerce  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Romans,  he  declared  that  she  had  become  a 
divinity,  and  required  his  subjects  to  pay  Iter  worship.  He 
encircled  his  own  head  with  the  oriental  diadem  armed 
with  spikes  or  rays,  tlie  well-known  symbol  of  divinity  in 
the  East.  Augustus  had  been  honoured  after  his  death 
with  a  temple  and  a  priesthood  at  Rome— a  tribute  of  re- 
spect which  the  Senate  had  refused  to  Tiberius ;  but  had 
Caius  lived  a  little  longer,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
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invented  a  pretext  lor  destroying  him.  At  first,  indeed, 
no  prince  was  ever  more  popular  than  this  child  of  tlie 
people's  favourite,  succeeding  as  he  did  to  a  morose  and 
odious  tyrant.  During  the  first  months  of  the  new  reign 
both  prince  and  people  seemed  to  be  equally  intoxicated. 
The  provinces  partook  of  the  exultation  of  tlie  citizens. 
When  tlie  furious  dissipation  into  which  the  young  man 
plunged  bad  prostrated  him  with  an  alarming  illness,  the 
Romans  and  their  subjects  combined  in  the  expression  of 
the  deepest  distress,  and  in  frantic  vows  for  his  recovery. 
This  assurance  of  his  people's  devotion  seems  to  have  re- 
moved from  its  object  all  sense  of  sliamc  or  apprehension. 
He  indulged  in  every  excess  of  vice  and  turpitude  with- 
out scruple.  Utterly  devoid  of  the  conscious  reserve  which 
had  induced  Tiberius  to  veil  his  indulgences  from  the  pru- 
rient curiosity  of  his  countrymen,  Caius  was  equally  free 
from  the  jealous  fears  which  harassed  his  predecessor. 
Whether  from  the  wanton  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  or  from    son  into 


from  the  citizen*,  as  well  as  from  the  subjects  of*  the 
stale. 

The  extravagances  of  this  wretched  tyrant  were  chiefly  Ilia  < 
shown  in  the  games  of  the  circus,  in  which  he  took  a  > 
frantic  pleasure,  so  as  to  threaten,  it  was  said,  to  make 
his  favourite  horse  a  consul.  The  bridge  of  boat*  which 
he  constructed  across  the  Bay  of  Puteoli,  for  the  sake  of 
driving  in  triumph  u|ion  the  ocean,  was  an  extraordinary 
freak  of  reckless  ostentation.  The  story,  that  instead  of 
leading  his  troops,  as  he  had  promised,  into  Britain,  he 
drew  them  up  with  great  parade  on  the  shore  at  Boulogne, 
and  then  bade  them  pick  up  shells,  and  return  laden  with 
"  the  spoils  of  the  ocean"  to  Rome,  may  possibly  be  a  mis- 
representation. The  account  we  have  received  of  his  ex-  jr„p„j|t|00 
pedition  into  Gaul,  and  his  aimless  enterprises  in  that  quar-  -sota  o*ul, 
ter,  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  The  commander  of  the  s.d.  40. 
force*  on  the  Rhine  hod  ventured  to  defy  Tiberius  in  the 
old  age  of  that  timid  emperor,  and  it  was  an  object  not  un- 
worthy of  the  boldness  of  Caius  to  throw  himself  in  per- 
the  camp  of  his  formidable  lieutenant,  and  inflict 
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condign  punishment  upon  him.  Wc  are  loath  to  believe 
thai  a  prime  who  could  act  so  promptly  and  courageously 
on  a  suitable  occasion,  should  have  debated  himself  by  the 
•retched  trivialiticj  imputed  to  him  in  connection  with  this 
expedition  ;  nevertheless,  wc  must  remember  that  we  are 
reviewing  the  career  of  one  wbo  can  hardly  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  madman. 

This  career,  disgusting  as  it  >«.  was  happily  cut  »bort  be- 
fore the  end  of  four  year*  by  the  blow*  of  an  assassin.  A 
m.idman  in  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  must  be  con- 
sidered  bevond  the  pale  of  moral  sanction*  ;  and  if  there 
was  no  other  way  to  remove  him,  no  one  would  judge 
severely  the  man  who  wielded  even  the  dagger  against  him. 
Hut  Cain-  was  not  doomed  to  the  death  he  so  amply  merited 
by  the  decree  of  the  outraged  Senate,  or  the  general  rising 
of  an  indignant  people.  He  liad  provoked  a  domestic  enemy 
in  the  person  of  an  officer  of  hi*  guard,  and  he  was  stabbed 
bv  a  band  of  private  conspirators  in  the  vault  of  a  passage 
in  his  palace.  The  blow  was  quite  unexpected,  and  sur- 
prised both  the  Senate  and  the  imperial  family  alike.  There 
MM  none  to  claim  the  succession  on  the  one  hand  ;  there 
was  no  plan  for  assuming  the  government  on  the  other. 
Alter  a  moment's  delay,  the  consuls,  finding  the  throne 
vacant,  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  republic ;  but  the 
citizens  were  wholly  unprepared  tor  such  a  revolution,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  anxious  only  lor  the  large**  with 
which  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor  must  be  accompa- 
nied, seized  on  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  the  deceased,  whom 
they  found  by  accident  lurking  in  a  corner,  carried  him  on 
to  the  camp,  and  announced  to  the  still 
that  they  had  chosen  a  chief  for  the  re- 
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Resistance  was  perhaps  impossible ;  none  at  least  was 
attempted.  The  consuls  took  at  ooce  the  oath  of  devo- 
tion to  the  new  emperor,  and  the  Senate  and  people  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Tiberius  Claudius  was  brother  to 
Germanicus,  and  uncle  to  Caius.  He  had  readied  the  age 
of  fifty,  during  which  hi*  natural  taste  tor  retirement  and 
study,  as  much  perhaps  as  the  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  his 
family,  and  the  weakness  of  mind  and  body  currently  im- 
puted to  him,  had  kept  him  almost  entirely  in  a  private 
station.  He  had  applied  himself  to  abstruse  studies,  and 
composed  elaborate  treatises,  but  he  had  made  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  conduct  of  affairs,  either  military  or  civil. 
He  was  addicted  to  women,  and  had  generally  allowed 
himself  to  be  awayed  by  them  and  by  the  freedmen  who 
surrounded  them.  His  accession  to  power  was  regarded 
as  no  augury  of  good  government  by  any  |*rtion  of  his  sub- 
ject* :  it  was  a  relief,  however,  to  be  rid  of  the  furious 
caprices  of  their  last  tyrants;  and  the  pledge*  Claudius  gave 
the  Senate  of  deference  to  their  counsels  were  accepted 
with  grateful  acknowledgments.  Though  betrayed  occa- 
sionally into  acts  of  harshness  and  cruelty  towards  men  of 
distinction  through  hi*  weakness  rather  than  tyranny, 
Claudius  continued  throughout  his  reign  to  respect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  senatorial  order.  His  principle  of  govern- 
ment was  to  follow  the  example  of  Augustus, — to  restore 
and  confirm  ancient  usages,  to  maintain  the  ancient  laws, 
to  enact  the  head  of  the  family  rather  than  the  emperor  of 
the  state.  His  assiduity  in  business  was  extraordinary  ; 
presiding  day  by  day  at  the  tribunals,  he  tired  out,  infirm 
as  he  was,  the  judges  and  officers  ;  and  if  at  the  close  of  an 
exhausting  sewjon  he  indulged  with  indecent  avidity  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  his  excesses  mav  be  partly  accounted 
for  and  excused  bv  the  exhausting  labours  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself.  His  manners  and  his  measure*  were 
equally  those  of  a  pedant  on  the  throne  |  hi*  awkward 
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Nor  was  it  only  in  the  city  and  on  the  judgment 
that  Claudius  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  carry  out  the 
complete  idea  of  the  prince  ami  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Augustus  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions; 
feeble  though  he  too  was  in  bodily  frame,  he  had  fought 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  merited  the  glories  of  a 
triumph.  The  successor  of  Augustus  must  not  shrink 
from  following  him  in  this  field  also.  Caesar  had  imposed 
a  tribute  on  the  Britons;  Augustus  had  insisted  on  its 
payment  t  but  these  obligations  had  been  long  evaded,  and 
the  threats  of  Caius  hail  resulted  in  ridiculous  failure.  Clau- 
dius determined  to  seek  his  laurels  in  an  enterprise  against 
these  distant  enemies.  He  sent  a  lieutenant  to  secure  a 
landing  and  make  good  a  footing  on  the  island  ;  but  lie  fol- 
lowed himself  without  delay,  traversing  the  whole  of  Gaul 
al  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  after  crossing  the  Thames 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  a  British  potentate  to  an  engage- 
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colony  at  Camalodunum,  or  Colchester,  secured  the  < 
quest  of  the  southern  part  of  Britain  ;  and  Claudius  fully  de- 
served the  triumph  with  which  his  ambition  was  gratified. 
This  success,  though  shaken  by  a  later  disaster  under  the 
emperor  that  followed,  seemed  to  be  completed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  bravest  of  the  Bnton*,  the  renowned  Carac- 
tacus.  It  does  honour  to  Claudius,  unless  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  greater  humanity  of  the  times — inhuman 
as  in  too  many  respects  we  must  still  regard  thetn — that, 
instead  of  being  strangled  in  his  prison  like  Jugurtha  or 
Pontius  under  the  republic,  this  fallen  enemy  was  treated 
with  the  consideration  due  to  his  valour,  and  suffered  to 
live  in  freedom  at  Rome. 

The  contempt  with  which  the  character  of  this  unfortu-  Dosntttle 
nate  emperor  has  been  loaded  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  ti»o,bl»a  of 
the  mishaps  of  his  domestic  life,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  the ' 
influence  exerted  over  him  by  his  worthless  consorts.  He 
had  been  more  than  once  married  as  a  private  citizen ;  after 
he  became  emperor  he  united  himself  to  Valeria  Measalina, 
a  woman  whose  name  has  become  a  byeword  for  the  excess 
of  female  dissoluteness.    In  his  relations  to  this  wanton 
woman,  Claudius  is  represented  as  a  miserable  wittol,  cajoled 
by  a  partner  who  liardlv  deigned  to  throw  a  veil  over  her 
flagitious  infidelities.    To  her  fatal  sway  was  imputed  many 
acts  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  covered  by  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror. If  she  ruled  him,  she  shared  her  influence  with  Pallas 
and  Narcissus,  freedmen  and  favourites  of  his  court,  u  ho 
amassed  vast  fortunes  by  the  crimes  lo  which  they  extorted 
his  consent.     At  lost,  to  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
these  hateful  confederates  fell  out  among  themselves, 
cissus  vowed  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Mcsaahna.  Her  own  con- 
duct, now  become  utterly  unguarded,  soon  furnished  an 
opportunity,  which  he  was  bold  enough  to  seize.  Having 
fixed  her  roving  passions  on  a  comely  young  noble  name  (  ,nj 
Silius,  she  had  the  incredible  audacity,  so  we  are  assured,  to 
insist  upon  his  publicly  espousing  her.    Beside*  the  mon- 
strous impiety  of  the  act  in  the  eyes  even  of  that  careless 
generation,  it  was  an  open  avowal  of  treason.    Silius  could 
have  no  other  course  but  to  overthrow,  by  force  or  fraud, 
the  prince  whom  he  had  so  grossly  outraged.    Not  without 
difficulty  did  Narcissus  open  the  eyes  of  Claudius  to  the  in- 
sult he  hod  sustained ;  with  still  greater  difficulty  he  in- 
spired him  with  courage  to  inflict  a  suitable  punishment. 
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favourite  of  fortune  the  return  of  a  golden  age,  the  descent 
of  an  Apollo  upon  the  earth. 

Nero  possessed  perhaps  some  graces  of  person,  and  N— v 
some  natural  abilities.  He  was  not  devoid  of  natural  feel- 
ings, of  kindliness,  and  affection.  With  an  impulsive  tem- 
per, and  a  rather  feminine  susceptibility,  he  was  easily  led 
to  seek  the  applause  of  those  around  him,  and  to  shun  their 
disapproval.  The  objects  of  interest  which  his  tutor  set  jftro's 
before  him  were  no  doubt  pure  and  virtuuus,  such  as  the 
love  of  his  kindred,  respect  lor  his  mother,  regard  for  the 
common  weal  and  tor  the  pleasures  of  the  |>eople.  But  if 
Seneca  led  his  pupil  well,  In*  exerted  no  moral  power  in  con- 
trolling him.  From  the  moment  that  the  youth  began  to 
press  upon  the  rein*.  Seneca  relaxed  his  restraint,  and  gave 
full  course  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions.    He  hoped  to 
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years  alter  his  accession  the  force  of  habit  still  inclined  the 
restlesa  pupil  to  lend  an  ear  to  his  occasional  suggestions. 
The  first  five  years  of  the  new  reign,  the  Quinquennium 
Neronu,  as  this  term  was  called  by  way  of  favourable  " 


Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story  related  or  confirmed  by 
all  our  authorities.  It  is  evidently  derived  from  one  source; 
but  windier  tluit  source  be  the  actual  truth  of  the  occur- 
rence, or  the  fabrication  of  one  whose  position  was  such  as 
to  confer  on  it  unmerited  authority,  may  still  be  considered 
as  doubtful ;  for  Messalina  was  succeeded  by  another  wife, 
i  Agrippina.  Messalina  left  a  son,  Britannicus.  Agrippina 
had  alio  a  son,  Domitius.  The  great  abject  of  this  last  of 
the  empresses  was  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  this  son  by  an 
earlier  marriage,  to  secure  for  him  the  succession  over  the 
head  of  the  oqihnn  Britannicus.  The  wickedness  of  this 
intriguing  woman  is  at  least  as  well  accredited  as  Mcssa- 
lina's,  and  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  she  would  scruple 
at  no  falsehood  to  exasperate  her  husband  against  her  pre- 
decessor, and  to  persuade  him  that  Britannicus  could  not 
really  be  a  son  of  his  own  begetting.  However  she  mav 
have  represented  thcaflkirio  Claudius,  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  memoirs  of  her  times,  which  she  i*  known  to  have  writ- 
ten, she  coloured  them  to  suit  her  own  purpose  and  deceive 
the  citizens.  The  child  of  Messalina  was  to  be  disparaged  in 

their  eyes  as  well  as  in  the  emperor's,  and  the  narrative  of  tinction,  have  been  celebrated  as  a  period  of  really  good 
a  palace  scandal  from  the  pen  of  a  mistress  of  the  palace  was  and  conscientious  government;  nevertheless,  they  were 
likely  to  meet  with  ready  acceptance  from  the  prurient  marked  by  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  no  wise  man 
curiosity  of  the  Boman  people.  It  is  no  unreasonable  could  anticipate  from  the  weak  and  wicked  prince  who  com- 
scepticism  to  withhold  implicit  reliance  from  the  story  of  milled  such  enormities  any  other  development  of  his  career 
Messalina,  even  though  told  us  by  Tacitus.  than  the  frightful  tyranny  which  actually  succeeded  to 

The  young  Domitius  was  two  or  three  years  older  than  them. 
Britannicus,  and  when  Claudius  was  persuaded  to  adopt 
him,  he  became,  under  the  name  of  Nero  Csr*ar,  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  purple.  Thus  far  successful  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  chcrUhed  object,  Agrippina  was  now 
only  solicitous  to  anticipate  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  for  this 
end  she  did  not  scruple  to  compass  the  death  of  the  now 
dotingemperor.  She  caused  poison  tone  administered  to  him 
in  a  dish  of  mushrooms,  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  it  in 
her  presence,  almost  at  table,  in  the  year  of  the  city  807. 
She  continued  to  conceal  his  decease  till  she  had  completed 
her  arrangements  for  securing  the  succession  to  her  Bon, 
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Notwithstanding  the  marked  applause  with  which  Nero's 
accession  was  greeted  by  the  Senate  and  the  people,  it  was 
soon  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  have  cause  of  fear  in 
the  victim  whom  he  had  supplanted.  The  feelings  of  na- 
ture were  too  strong  for  those  of  custom,  and  still  regarded 
Britannicus,  the  actual  son  of  the  late  emperor,  a  more 
legitimate  claimant  of  his  throne  than  Nero,  whom  he  had 
only  adopted.  The  usurper  was  easily  persuaded  that  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  rightful  heir;  and  by  the  agency  rjMtj,  n< 
of  the  notorious  poisoner  Lociista,  the  child  of  Messalina  Britiiini. 
was  murdered,  not,  it  may  be  feared,  without  the  sanction  nl. 


o  was  led  to  the  camp  by  Burrhus,  the  prefect  of  the  of  Seneca  himself.    Nero  was  married  to  Octavia,  the  sister 

ctorians,  and  accepted  without  hesitation,  on  the  promise  of  Britannicus  ;  but  this  creature,  though  celebrated  both 

an  ample  donative,  as  the  heir  of  Claudius  and  the  de-  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtue,  gained  no  ascendant  over  him. 

ndant  of  Germanicus.    The  Senate  hastened  to  ratify  He  fell  under  the  fascinations  of  the  intriguer  Poppata, 


of  the  soldiers. 


T.  XUIt. — THE  REIOX  Or  KERO  (A..D.  54-68). 

The  exultation  with  which  the  accession  of  Cains  had 
been  received  on  the  demise  of  Tiberius,  was  renewed  with 
increased  favour  on  the  auspicious  transfer  of  imperial  power 
from  the  old  imbecile  Claudius,  to  the  gay  young  prince 
who  now  united  the  suffrages  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
With  their  late  emperor,  whether  from  the  real  delects  of 
hischaracter,  or  from  the  misrepresentations  of  it  with  which 
their  minds  had  been  abused,  the  Romans  had  become 
thoroughly  disgusted ;  but  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Nero 
had  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  them,  and  this 
was  heightened  by  the  artful  terms  in  which  his  accomplish- 
ments, nU  abilities,  and  his  temper  had  been  described  to 
them.  Seneca  the  philosopher,  a  man  of  known  acquire- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  of  popular  manners,  lutd  been 
givi-n  him  for  his  tutor.  The  young  man  had  been  bred  in 
the  school  of  wisdom  and  moralitv,  which  the  sage 
to  find  means  to  reconcile  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
day.  Nero  was  to  combine  the  man  of  virtue  w  ith  the  man 
•f  fashion,  and  the  world  was  invited  to  admire  in  his  person 
the  harmonious  results  of  an  alliance  between  things  which 
the  precepts  of  the  schools  and  the  experience  of  men  had 
hitherto  pronounced  incompatible.  But  the  world  accepted 
the  announcement  without  mUgiving.  on  the  word  of  the 
philosopher,  and  echoed  the  applause  with  which  he  greeted 
the  work  of  bis  own  hands,  anticipating  in  the  advent  of  this 

VOL.  XIX. 


He  fell  under  the  fascinations  of  the  intriguer  Poppata, 
whom  he  took  from  hi*  friend  Otho,  and  under  whose  influ- 
ence he  engaged  in  the  horrible  design  of  ridding  himself  of 
hi*  own  mother.  The  rivalry  between  Agrippina  and 
Poppata  had  continued  for  some  time.  In  her  eagerness  to 
retain  her  authority  in  the  palace,  the  mother,  it  wa*  said, 
had  actually  tempted  her  wretched  son  to  incest ;  but  when 
disappointed  and  defeated,  she  began  to  set  up  a  rival  court,  Dsath  of 
and  threatened  to  divulge  the  murder  of  Claudius,  and  re-  Agrippina. 
commend  Octavia  to  the  citizens,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
sacrifice  her  to  the  anger  of  his  mistress,  and  what  he  con- 
sidered the  necessity  of  his  own  position.  Again,  it  is  re- 
ported thut  Seneca  consented  to  the  crime ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  not  consulted  about  it ;  but  undoubt- 
edly both  he  and  Burrhus,  who  had  also  the  character  of  a 
brave  and  honest  man,  allowed  themselves  to  justify  it  when 
done.  Under  the  mildest  view  their  conduct  is  with- 
out excuse.  Nor  was  it  of  any  avail.  The  people  were 
horror-struck ;  the  Senate,  awakened  by  some  sufferings  of 
their  own  to  the  hollowncss  of  their  prince's  professions  of 


D.atb  of 


cies.  Seneca  and  Burrhus  lost  all  favour  and  all 
and  both  fell  victims  in  a  short  time  to  their 
peasablc  jealousy.  Seneca,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
into  a  plot  for  his  overthrow,  the  discovery  of  w  hich  cost  the 
lives  of  many  distinguished  nobles,  as  well  as  of  an  old  com- 
panion of  Nero,  the  republican  poet  Lucan.  The  cruelties 
of  Nero  were  now  repeated  and  extended,  falling  upon  the 
men  most  conspicuous  for  virtue,  as  well  as  the  noblest  and 
the  wealthiest.    The  murders  of  Barea  Soranus  and  ol 
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Ptttu*  Thrasea,  two  of  the  staunchcst  professors  of  the  Stoic 
creed  of  philosophy,  seemed  U>  aim  at  the  "  extinction  of 
virtue  itself." 

Amidst  these  dismal  excesses  of  an  unlimited  despotism, 
the  reign  of  Nero  it  remarkable  for  a  disaster  of  another 
kind,  of  which,  though  imputed  by  many  voice*  at  the 
time  to  Nero  himself,  the  hand  of  man  may  fairly  be  ac- 
quitted. In  the  year  817  Rome  was  swept  by  a  terrihle 
conflagration,  which  consumed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  city.  The  populace,  in  their  terror  and  distress,  de- 
manded victims,  and  the  emperor  suffered  the  Christians  to 
he  convicted  on  the  cliarge  of  wilfully  destroying  it. 
Against  the  persons  thus  designated,  of  whom  there  were 
many  now  at  Rome  (but  whether  they  were  exclusively  the 
believers  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or,  partly  at  least,  in- 
cluded the  Jewish  sectarian*,  the  followers  of  talse  Christ*, 
who  had  often  caused  disturbance  even  in  the  heart  of  Italy, 
is  still  liable  to  question),  a  cruel  persecution,  and  the  most 
cruel  of  punislunents  were  directed.  Death  by  burning 
was  an  ancient  punishment  of  the  republic  for  the  crime  of 
seditious  incendiarism ;  and  to  this  death  the  reputed  burners 
of  the  city  were  devoted.  They  were  tied  to  stakes  and 
consumed  in  shirts  smeared  with  pitch.  The  fierceness  of 
the  flames  thus  kindled,  added  to  the  liorror  of  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  brutal  levity  of  Nero  in  driving  his  chariot  by 
the  light  of  these  human  torches,  heightened  the  com- 
miseration to  which  the  fury  of  the  people  had  been  quickly 
converted;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intention 
of  the  pitched  shirt  was  meant  to  shorten  and  not  to 
vat*  the  sufferings  of  the  victims. 

The  liorror  with  which  Nero's  cruelties 
by  the  Senate  was  enltanced  by  their  indignation  at  the 
levities  with  which  he  gratified  hi*  own  morbid  passion  lor 
applause,  and  courted  the  flattery  of  the  populace.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  insisted  on 
decorum  by  driving  the  chariot  in  person.  He 
addicted  to  the  amusement,  reported  equally 
vile  by  the  graver  citizens,  of  playing  and  singing  in  public. 
It  was  said  that  in  the  midst  of  the  general  dismay  at  the 
great  conflagration  he  had  witnessed  the  scene  from  the 
top  of  a  tower  in  his  palace,  and  performed  upon  his  flute 
the  drama  of  the  sack  of  Troy.  This  piece  of  unfeeling 
impertinence,  followed  by  the  avidity  with  which  he  seized 
on  the  space  laid  open  by  the  flames  to  construct  the  im- 
mense extent  of  his  "  Golden  House,"  gavt 
suspicion  above  noticed,  that  he  had  actua 
fire,  or  had  at  least  forbidden  its  extinction.  Soon  after 
this  event  he  quitted  Rome  to  seek  new  laurels  among  the 
games  and  shows  of  Greece,  where  he  expected  to  And  his 
peculiar  talents  better  appreciated  than  by  his  own  morose 
or  ignorant  countrymen.  He  travelled  lirom  theatre  to 
theatre,  and  won  all  the  applauses  and  all  the  chaplets 
which  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Olympia  could  bestow.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  hi*  reign  foreign  affairs  had  proceeded  on 
the  whole  prosperously.  A  disaster  in  Britain  had 
retrieved.  Some  successes  had  been  gained,  by 
turn  rather  than  by  arms,  over  Parthia  ;  and  Nero  had  got 
much  ridicule  by  claiming  a  triumph  for  them.  His  ablest 
lieutenant,  Corbulo,  he  had  wantonly  put  to  death,  when 
the  breaking  out  of  a  revolt  in  Palestine  demanded  his  best 
generals  and  his  bravest  legions.  The  conduct  of  this  war 
was  entrusted  to  the  veteran  Vespasian  ;  but  when  at  last 
a  revolt  broke  out  against  him  in  his  own  army  in  Spain, 
he  found  himself  without  men  or  commanders  to  meet  it 
While  he  was  still  lingering  in  Greece.  Galba,  at  the  head 
of  his  tbrces,  was  marching  towards  Rome.  The  troops 
stationed  in  Gaul  were  induced  to  join  the  movement,  or 
lo  observe  neutrality.  Nero  returned  in  haste  to  Italy  j 
but  at  the  first  news  of  some  temporary  success  relapsed 
into  his  frivolous  dissipations.  The  arrival  of  each  succeed- 
ing courier  roused  him  to  paroxysms  of  alarm  or 
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but  he  made  no  effective  preparations  to  repel  the  danger, 
till  the  Senate,  seeing  the  defcncclessness  of  his  position, 
summoned  courage  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  avenger,  - 
by  denouncing  him  ax  a  public  enemy,  and  setting  a  price 
on  his  bead.    The  wretched  tyrant  evinced  the  utmost 

in  this  crisis  of  his  fortunes.    He  fled  from  D«wth  „f 


the  palace  in  disguise,  but  despaired  of  ultimately  escaping,  I"*ro- 
and  after  much  hesitation,  and  with  much  childish  com-*" 
plaint,  at  last  gave  himself  the  death-blow.  - 

SECT.  XllV. — WAKS  FOR  TOE  8U-CCKSM0N  (A.D.  68  -69). 

Galba,  as  he  advanced  towards  Rome,  declared  tluit  he  Gslba  pro- 
had  turned  his  arms  against  the  tyrant  in  the  interest  of  the  e'*i,n*d 


Senate,  and  that  he  left  to  that  venerable  body  the  future  * 
settlement  of  the  empire.  He  had  lived  to  a  great  age  in 
the  tranquil  discharge  of  high  civil  and  military  functions; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  first  commenced  his  move- 
ment for  his  own  safety  rather  than  from  motives  of  ambi- 
tion. But  when  his  enterprise  was  crowned  with  success, 
he  could  not  doubt  that  the  Senate  would  offer  the  empire 
to  him,  nor  had  he  any  scruple  in  accepting  it.  With 
Nero  the  last  of  the  imperial  race  of  the  great  Julius  had 
perished  :  there  remained  no  chief  to  whom  the  proconsul 
owed  obedience.  Galba  was  released  from  the  military 
oath  w  hich  bound  him  to  the  successor  nf  Carsar  and  Au- 
gustus, the  descendant  of  Drusu*  and  Germanicu*.  He 
accepted  the  honours  proffered  him,  and  having  quelled 
all  op|HWition  to  himself,  and  learnt  the  discomlilure  of 
some  military  pretenders  in  the  provinces,  he  entered  the 
city  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  assumed  the  empire  not 
less  as  the  nominee  of  the  army  than  as  the  chosen  of  the 
Senate.  Scrviu*  Sulpicius  Galba  was  a  man  of  good  family  ; 
the  heralds  tried  to  connect  him  with  a  mythological  an- 
cestry ;  but  the  transfer  of  empire  from  the  race  of  the 
Julii,  of  whom  three  at  least  had  been  enrolled  among  I 
tutelary  deities,  gave  a  shock  to  the  national  feeling  I 
which  it  never  recovered.  Never  again  could  the  Ron 
surrender  themselves  to  the  illusion,  that  their  emperor 
reigned  by  right  of  a  divine  descent ;  the  attempt  lo  esta- 
blish such  a  descent,  though  made  in  favour  of  some  later 
rulers,  never  again  laid  hold  of  the  national  sentiment,  and 
established  itself  as  a  popular  superstition.  As  regarded 
the  successor  to  Nero,  it  was  wholly  futile.  The  man- 
ners which  Galba  brought  from  the  camp  to  the  palace 
were  rude  and  harsh  ;  his  principles  were  austere  ;  he  was 
frugal  himself,  and  parsimonious  in  relation  to  others.  He 
refused  the  soldiers  their  expected  donative ;  and  to  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  people  showed  himself  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
Such  a  commencement  of  a  new  reign — a  reign  founded  on 
favour,  not  on  right — irritated  all  classes,  and  made  them 
apprehend  a  severity  more  calling  than  the  capricious 
cruelties  of  the  late  tyrant.  Warned,  but  not  dismayed  at 
he  heard  around  him,  Galba  selected  an  as- 
ymmg  and  vigorous  than  himself,  named  Piso ; 
but  intrigues  were  already  in  motion  against  him ;  Otho, 
once  the  confident  of  Nero,  and  a*  profligate  as  his  roaster, 
was  tampering  » tth  the  prtrtorians.  Galba  had  exercised 
his  power  but  one  fortnight  when  this  conspiracy  burst  upon 
him.  and  unsupported  by  the  people,  undefended  by  his  own  DMth  of 
guards,  he  fell  by  the  swords  of  a  mutinous  soldiery.  Gslto,  ted 

The  successor  to  Galba  was  proclaimed  by  the  prarto-  «wnn 
rians  without  even  a  pretence  of  consulting  the  senators, of 
who  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  appointment,  but  abstained 
perhaps  as  far  as  they  could  from  actually  acknovt  (edging 
it.  While  the  emperor  assumed  the  privilege  of  striking 
the  gold  and  silver  coinage,  the  privilege  of  issuing  the 
more  vulgar  copper  currency  was  accorded  to  the  Senate. 
The  fact,  that  no  copper  coinage  of  Olho's  brief  reign  has 
been  discovered,  may  be  taken  to  show  the  reluctance  of 
this  outraged  body  to  stamp  their  approval  of  his  luurptv- 
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tion  on  the  public  money.    But  however  this  may  be,  die 
History,  usurp,.,-',  career  was  speedily  cut  short.    The  legions  in 
—    ~~~/  the  north  of  Gaul  had  already  declared  against  Galba, 
put  Aulus  Vitelliu*  at  their  head  to  contest  the 
with  him.  The  report  of  Gslba's  death  and  Otho's  succes- 
■ion  made  no  difference  in  their  measures.    They  wanted 
an  emperor  of  their  own  creation,  from  whom  they  might 
receive  a  largess  worthy  of  their  services;  perhaps  they 
already  thirsted  for  the  plunder  of  Italy  and  Rome.  Otlto, 
though  long  steeped  in  luxury,  was  by  nature  gallant  and 
high-spirited.    He  accepted  the  challenge  with  alacrity, 
and  went  forth  to  the  Cisalpine  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
But  his  tenijier  was  light  and  capricious,  and  on  the  first 
check  received  by  his  followers,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  the  contest,  of  which  he  was  wearv  rather  than  afraid, 
Utttls  of    by  falling  on  his  own  sword.    The  victory  of  Bedriacum 
hWiaenm,  thus  crowned  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  rival,  there  was 
Jrffwfc*1*1  notumg  to  prevent  or  delay  the  succession  of  Vitellius  to 
AeeaBion  P°wer«  enforced  by  the  swords  of  his  impatient  soldiery, 
of  Viifiliai  anJ  accepted  » ith  entire  submission  by  the  Senate.  At 
the  head  of  his  Gauls  and  Germans,  the  conqueror  entered 
the  city  in  military  array  and  accoutrements ;  and  Rome,  for 
the  first  time,  felt  herself  in  the  power  of  an  undisguised 
invader. 

\ ••*p««!»n      But  the  same  high  tide  of  revolution  which  had  wafted 
proclaim*)!  (Jaifoa  and  Vitellius  to  Rome  on  the  wave  of  military  ii 
0  reel  ion  was  preparing  the  trium|iJi  of  yet  another  coi 

for  the  purple.  While  the  armies  of  the  West 
tending  for  the  substantial  rewards  of  nominating  to  the 
empire,  the  legions  which  occupied  the  opposite  portion  of 
the  Roman  dominions  were  not  less  eager  to  strike  in  with 
a  claim  of  their  own.  The  progress  of  the  war  in  Pales- 
tine retarded  their  movements ;  mil  at  last,  susfiending 
though  not  abandoning  these  important  operations,  which 
also  promised  abundant  glory  and  plunder,  their  leaders 
agreed  to  set  up  V  espasian,  chief  in  command  among  them, 
as  the  worthiest  candidate  for  the  empire.  Vespasian  in- 
deed remained  for  a  time  in  Egypt  to  secure  the  resources 
of  that  important  province,  and  placed  his  son  Titus  in 
charge  of  the  war  against  the  Jews ;  but  his  friend  Muci- 
led  a  mighty  force  through  Asia  and  Greece  into 
lieiite 


Italv,  and  his  lieutenant  Antonius  Primus  engaged  the 
Vitcllian*  in  the  Cisalpine  with  the  first  division  or  his 
armaments.  Vitellius  was  hardly  seated  in  his  palace,  where 
he  was  disgracing  himself  by  the  vilest  sensuality,  and  be- 
traying a  total  incapacity  for  government,  when  his  repose 
was  shaken  by  the  attack  of  these  new  assailants,  A  second 
battle  at  Bedriacum  broke  the  strength  of  his  forces.  An- 
tonius, anxious  to  secure  the  full  merit  of  completing  his 
success  before  Mucianus  could  come  up  with  further  re-in- 
foreemcnt*,  followed  on  the  heel*  of  the  Vitellians,  and 
the  parti  zans  of  Vespasian  mustered  so  strongly  in  the  Sen- 
ate-house and  the  Forum  that  Vitclliu*,  sluggish  and  pusil- 
lanimous, hastened  to  proffer  his  submission.  Sabinus,  the 
conqueror's  brother,  dictateil  the  terms  of  his  abdication; 
but  his  soldiers,  enraged  at  his  cowardly  desertion,  still  re- 
tained their  arms,  ami  made  a  tumultuous  night  attack  on  the 
position  of  their  adversaries  in  the  Capitol.  The  venerable 
citadel  of  the  republic  was  nut  regularly  defensible.  Climb- 
ing over  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses,  mul  flinging 


torches  before  them,  . 

:«?»"* "]  °{  J,miter  in  "»me8>  a™!  burst 
•      inclosure.    Sabinus  was  captur 
'  Vesi 


temple 


1 1 v i'u  the  august  loup 
n  the  confusion  into  the 
I  and  slam ;  Domitian,  a 
younger  son  of  Vespasian,  escaped  in  disguise.  Vitciiius 
was  compelled  to  resume  the  purple  ;  hut  Antonius  had 
now  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  his  opponents, 
who  went  forth  without  a  leader  to  encounter  htm,  were 
beaten  back  step  bv  step  within  the  walls,  which  he  entered 
along  with  them,  filling  the  streets  with  slaughter,  A 
Of  the  Vitellians  withdrew  into  the 
stronghold  was  speedily 


Their  wretched  emperor  lingered  about  the  palace,  i  

tain  whether  to  fly  or  sue  for  mercy,  but  was  seised  bv  the  History. 

infuriated  soldiery,  and  slaughtered  with  many  indignities.  ^.  

Mucianus,  following  in  the  rear  of  Antonius,  and  bringing  IWh  of 
Domitian  with  him,  assumed  the  government  in  the  name 
of  Vespasian ;  and  Rome  once  more  settled  down  in  the 
hope  of  tranquillity  under  the  new  i 


SECT.  XI.V. — HF.tr.  >•  OF  VESPASIAN  (A.D.  70-79). 

Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus,  the  founder  of  the  Flavian  Accession 
dynasty,  had  been  saluted  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  the  °r  ^  «"• 
Esst  in  July  822,  and  it  was  from  that  era  that  the  years  of  PM'*°- 
his  government  were  technically  numbered ;  but  his  acces- 
sion to  power  at  Rome  dates  from  the  first  davs  of  823 
(a.d.  70),  when  he  assumed  the  consulship,  and  received 
all  the  ensigns  of  imperial  sovereignty  from  the  Senate, 
though  still  absent  from  the  city.  He  allowed  some  months 
to  intervene  before  making  his  appearance  in  the  capital, 
choosing  perhaps  to  leave  to  his  lieutenants  the  invidious 


of  punishing  the  moat  obnoxious  of  the  citizens,  and 
smoothing  his  entrance  into  power.  When 
about  the  middle  of  the  year,  he  accepted  the 


of  the  Senate  with  complacency, 


When  he  arrived, 
the  submission 
it  of  his  favour 


anil  consideration.    He  proclaimed  the  advent  of  a  new  era 
this  announcement  was  received  with  the 


of  peace,  and 

same  satisfaction  as  when  Augustus  closed  the  temple  of 
Janus.  But  the  announcement  was  at  least  premature,  War  in 
while  the  Jews  still  maintained,  behind  the  walls  „f  Jedsa. 
Jerusalem,  their  indomitable  defiance  of  the  power  of 
Rome.  Driven  in  three  campaigns  from  almost  every  other 
stronghold  they  defended  the  Holy  City  with  desperate  ob- 
stinacy. Religious  fanaticism  supplied  the  place  of  skill  or 
discipline.  Though  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  they 
repulses!  every  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  submitted  to  the 
extremity  of  famine  rather  than  surrender  to  the  sacri- 
legious assailant.  Exhausted  by  a  lung  blockade,  they 
were  at  last  overpowered  by  the  perseverance  of  Titus ; 
their  walls  were  stormed  one  after  another,  the  inclosure 
of  the  temple  scaled,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  given  to  the 
flames.  The  resistance  was  still  protracted  tor  a  time  in 
the  street*  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  when  the  city  was  taken 
to  the  ground,  a  dving  gleam  of  glory  was  shed 
the  fall  of  Judjea  bv  the  defence  of  Mac-harm  and 

But  Titus  at  length  completed  his  bloody  task,  Vail  of  J*, 
in  which  he  had  exercised  relentless  severity.     On  his  rusalsm. 
arrival  at  Rome  he  was  associated  with  hi.  father  in  the  **  7u 
honours  of  a  triumph,  commemorated  by  the  arch,  still  ex- 
isting, which  bears  his  name,  and  received  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  empire. 

The  conquest  of  Judea  had  cost  Rome  a  greater  effort 
than  any  of  her  foreign  wars  since  the  great  struggle  with 
Cartha-.'!- ;  hut  such  was  her  energy,  such  at  this  period 
the  extent  of  her  ri-sources,  that  she  hail  continued  to  con- 
duct it  in  the  midst  of  the  distractions  of  civil  strife,  and 
during  the  determined  mutiny  of  one  of  her  finest  armies. 
Immediately  on  the  departure  of  Vitellius  for  Rome,  with  Mutiny  of 
a  large  |>ortimi  of  the  Germanic  legions,  the  German  and  Hi*  <i<*r- 
Gauiish  auxiliaries  in  the  north  of  Gaul  revolted  against  nani* 
their  commanders,  set  up  the  standard  of  a  Gaulish  e 
and  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  whol 
fbrca  in  their  country.  Under  the  liatavian  chief  Civilis, 
they  continued  to  defy  the  power  of  the  empire  till  the 
overthrow  of  Vitellius  allowed  the  new  government  at 
Rome  to  |knir  its  legions  across  the  Alps.  Civilis  was 
beaten  in  several  encounters  by  the  Flavian  general  Cert- 
ain Domitian  advanced  in  person  into  Gaul  to 
the  efforts  of  hi*  lieutenant;  but  the  resistance  of  the 
neers  was  crushed  before  his  arrival  on  the  Rhine,  and  in 
the  north,  as  well  as  in  the  cast,  the  sway  of  Vespasian 
was  secured  and  consolidated. 


ipire,  h*wE:  -o 
„  1     '  a.d.  6!s-70 
of  the  Human 
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ROMAN  HISTORY. 

ThU  fortunate  soldii  r  held  the  reign  of  empire  ten  years,    him  had  been  repressed  but  not  eradicated  by  the  control 

The  Roman*  declared  that  lie  had  shown 
disposition  in  early  youth  by  his  pas.ion 
He  seem*  to  have  had  MOW  taste  lor 
age.  literature;  he  «u  himself  a  poet ;  he  encouraged  and  re- 
A  re-action  set  lit,  Item  the  reckless  extravagance  fostered  warded  poets,  and  instituted  [soelical  contests  and  prizes, 
by  the  example  of  Nero.  The  fortunes  of  the  great  noble*  He  persecuted  the  philosopher*,  indeed,  like  his  father; 
had  been  broken  down,  by  the  exactions  of  tliat  rapacious  nevertheless  the  reign  of  Domilian  did  not  tail  to  produce 
tyrant,  and  had  suffered  still  more  perhaps  in  the  con-  many  brilliant  writer*  and  enduring  works  of  genius.  But 
fusion  of  the  civil  wars ;  many  of  the  chief  families  had  be-  the  temper  of  this  emperor  was  weak  and  cowardly  ;  and 
come  extinguished,  and  their  place  in  the  Senate,  and  in  alter  a  few  years  of  professed  deference  to  the  Senate,  he 
the  high  offices  of  the  state,  was  supplied  by  men  of  meaner  grew  weary  of  the  dissimulat 
birth  and  provincial  extraction.  Raised  by  \  e*pa»ian  to 
their  new  dignities,  these  men  took  Vespasian  for  their 
model,  and  introduced  into  their  households  the  fashion  of 
economy  and  self-control.  Though  rude  and  unpolished 
himself,  the  soldier-emperor  paid  rc»|M*ct  to  letters,  and 
established  throughout  his  dominions  a  corps,  of  salaried 
professors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  banished  the  philoso- 
phers from  Home ;  but  to  this  liar-h  measure  lie  was  pcr- 
Isaps  amplv  provoked  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
preached  disaffection  and  rebellion.  Vespasian  had  none 
of  the  liner  qualities  of  the  high-bred  Itoman  aristocrat ; 

nanimous  in  his  character ; 


Polltinl 
llisu.iv- 


ion  he  had  practised,  exacted 
from  them  the  grossest  adulation,  watched  all  their  move- 
ments with  anxious  jealousy,  tormented  them  with  his  miser- 
able 'ears,  and  decimated  them,  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
with  remorseless  barbarity.  He  was  himself  tormented 
with  the  desire  of  emulating  his  father  ami  brother  in  their 
military  achievements.  With  this  view,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  exchange  the  pleasures  nf  the  capital  for  the  hardships  of 
war.  He  made  one  campaign  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
another  beyond  the  Danube.  He  pretended  to  oblain 
successes,  and  to  celebrate  triumphs  over  both  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Daciaiw;  and  his  equestrian  statue,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  works  of  art  at  Rome,  represented 

of  lus 


there  was  nothing  genial  or  ma 

once  or  twice  he  acted  with  revolting  cruelty.    But  his  rule  him  trampling  victoriously  on  the  captive 

was  marked  on  the  whole  by  equity  and  mildness,  and  his  country.    Whether  really  satisfied  or  not  w 

deserves  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  brightest  periods  he  demanded  from  the  citizens,  he  could  not  hear  to  wit- 


in  the  annals  of  the  empire. 

SECT.  XL VI. — REIGNS  OF  TtTW  AND  DO  Mm  AN  (A.D.  79-96). 

Ves|>asian  had  prudently  erected  a  temple  to  his  prede- 
cessor Claudius,  and  he  received  a  similar  honour  after 
deatli  from  his  successor  Titus.  The  Flavian  family  was 
formally  admitted  among  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the  Ro- 
man people;  but  the  hero-worship  of  the  emperors  was  a 
service  from  which  the  life  and  spirit  had  now  wholly  eva- 
porated. The  conqueror  of  J  mica,  who  now  occupied  his 
father's  place  on  earth,  bore  the  character  of  a  mild  and 
studious  philosopher.  His  conduct  indeed  in  the  field  had 
been  marked  with  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  common  to  all 
the  Roman  generals,  but  towards  the  citizen*,  and  espe- 
cially the  senators,  he  displayed  the  moderation  and  self- 
control  which  always  commanded  their  warmest  acclama- 
tions. Out  of  deference  to  the  prijudiccs  of  his  country- 
men, he  refrained  from  marrying  the  Jewish  princess  Dru- 

silla,  of  whom  he  was  passionately  enamoured ;  and  this    appeased,  and  his  death,  which  speedily  followed,  was  too 
n  to  national  feeling*  gained  him  perhaps  no    surely  attributed  to  poison. 

than  the  sentiment  he  was  said  to  liavc  once       Domitian  had  purchased  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  pomitiiw 
that  "  he  had  lost  a  day  "  in  which  he  had  |>er-    shows  and  largesses,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles,  r*iKii»  t.y 
special  act  of  virtue.    There  seems  to  have    whose  estates  he  confiscated ;  and  as  his  enemies  multi-  dobntK-h- 
softness,  and  perhaps  some  effeminacy,  in  the    plied  and  his  fears  increased,  he  was  constrained  to  secure  ine  «b' 


new  the  genuine  glory  of  a  lieutenant.  During  the  latter 
years  of  Vespasian,  and  through  the  short  reign  of  Titus, 
the  gallant  Agricola,onc  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  captains, 
had  conducted  a  series  of  campaigns  in  Britain.  The  Agrleslaln 
country  south  of  the  Humbcr  or  the  Tync  had  been  al- Briu,il1 
ready  reduced ;  but  Agricola  undertook  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  which  he  was  the  first  to  circum- 
navigate. In  the  course  of  eight  years  he  penetrated  to 
the  foot  of  the  Grampian*,  and  finished  his  career  of  vic- 
tory with  the  defeat  of  the  Caledonian  Galgacus.  He 
drew  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Clyde, 
which  was  strengthened  at  a  later  period,  and  established 
as  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  |Ki»se»*ions.  But  he  would 
not  have  rested  here,  with  his  work  half  accomplished,  had 
not  the  emperor  suddenly  tec  died  him  to  Rome,  and  re- 
minded him  of  the  danger  of  making  himself  too  conspi- 
cuous among  the  subjects  of  so  pusillanimous  a  master- 
He  conducted  himself  at  Rome  with  becoming  modesty 
and  reserve ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  was  not  to  be 


perhaps  some  effeminacy,  in  the    plied  and  his  fears  increased,  he  was  constrained  to  secure  ia«  tbr 
character  of  Titus.    He  was  addicted  to  voluptuous  habits  ;    the  support  of  the  soldiers  by  raising  their  pay,  and  in-  *°ld 


he  was  prone  to  indulge  in  expensive  ostentation  ;  and  had 
he  not  succeeded  to  a  hoard  of  treasure  amassed  by  his 
father's  economy,  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust,  lie 
might  have  resorted  at  last  to  the  cruelties  of  a  Nero  to 
supply  hi*  prodigality.  Though  the  Romans  agreed  in 
entitling  this  prince  the  "delight  of  the  human  race,"  they 
admitted  that  he  was  saved  by  an  early  death  from  the 
snare*  of  a  position  to  which  he  might  have  proved  un- 
equal. Titus  died  of 
ened  by  an  immodci 
of  only  two  years,  in  fid"4  (a.d.  HI, 

Domitian,  who  succeeded  to  his  elder  brother,  had 
never  luen  regarded  with  the  same  hope  and  favour  by  the 
Roman*.  His  head  had  been  turned  by  the  glories  which 
accrued  to  bis  family  in  his  tender  years.  During  the 
short  interval  in  which  he  luul  exercised  power  before  his 
father's  arrival  at  Rome,  he  had  given  the  rein  to  his  youth- 
ful passions,  and  the  evil  nature  thu*  early  developed  in 


fa  fever,  his  frame  having  been  weak- 
Ma  use  of  the  hath,  alter  a  short  reign 


dulging  their  indolence  and  vanity.  The  guards  had  now 
become  well  aware  of  their  position  as  the  real  masters  of 
the  city  and  of  the  empire.  Their  vanity  and  their  licen- 
tiousness were  almost  equally  odious  to  the  citizens,  over 
whom  they  domineered  with  impunity.  The  lite  and  power 
of  the  emperor  were  in  their  hands,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
wink  at  their  excesses.  They  could  only  be  restrained 
by  the  strong  arm  of  a  soldier  like  themselves.  They  had 
quailed  before  veteran  Ve*pa»ian. — they  had  re-pected  the 
victorious  Titan  ;  but  Domitian,  whose  futile  pretences  to 
military  prowess  they  despised,  could  only  retain  their 
swords  by  yielding  immediately  to  all  their  caprices.  Thus 
supported,  however,  the  nobles,  now  trembling  daily  for 
their  lives,  could  not  venture  to  assail  him.  He  continued 
to  persecute  them  will)  unceasing  barbarity,  while  himself 
so  apprehensive  for  his  own  safety  that  he  shut  himself  up 
in  apartments  mirrored  on  every  side,  and  so  thickly  car- 
peted that  his  footlaiis  could  not  be  heard  beneath.  At 
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last,  however,  vengeance  overtook  him  from  the  centre  of 
hit  own  palace.  He  wa*  wont  to  inscribe  on  hi«  tablet* 
day  by  (lay  the  names  of  those  he  meant  to  put  to  death, 
continuing  to  treat  them,  till  the  moment  arrived,  with  at- 
tentions which  disarmed  all  suspicion.  An  accident  dis- 
covered the  fatal  record  to  the  Empress  Doniltia,  who  was 
dismayed  at  finding  her  own  name  ect  down  in  it,  together 
Willi  those  of  others  in  high  office  about  the  emperor's 
person.  To  these  she  imparted  the  secret ;  and  they  all 
conspired  together  to  save  themselves  by  assassinating 
their  treacherous  master.  The  tyrant  of  Rome  fell  bv  the 
hand  of  a  Greek  freedman  ;  and  with  him  the  line  of  the 
Flavian  cmticrors  came  to  an  end.  He  left  no  children, 
nor  would  the  indignant  senators,  who  met  to  nominate  a 
new  ruler  before  the  guard*  could  recover  from  their  con- 
sternation, have  endured  another  scion  of  a  stock  now  ren- 
dered detestable  to  them.  Domitian  was  the  twelfth  of 
the  Cesar*,  a  name  or  title  which  the  Flavian  emperors 
had  continued  to  bear,  and  which  was  still  perpetuated  in 
their  successor* ;  but  the  accident,  perhaps  of  the  Lirrt  of 
the  Cmart  by  Suctoniua  terminating  with  him  has  limited  its 
special  application  in  popular  language  to  these  twelve  only. 

sicr.XLrii.— Rtttisa  or  xerva  axd  tuajak  (a.d.  96-1 17). 

The  praetorians  were  irresolute,  the  populace  was  indif- 
ferent ;  and  when  the  Senate  declared  that  Cocccius  Nerva, 
an  aged  veteran  of  high  birth  and  character,  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  chief  place  in  the  state,  his  election  might  be 
regarded  a*  ratified  by  the  suffrage  of  the  Roman  people. 
But  Nerva,  it  was  remarked,  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 
of  Italian,  not  of  Roman  parentage.  Hi*  family  came  from 
Narnia,  in  the  Umbrian  territory ;  and  he  might  stdl,  it 
be  stigmatized  as  a  foreigner,  though  the  Italian* 
ship  for  nearly  two  ccntu- 


had 

ries. 


enjoyed 
In  this 


retpect  the  new  ap|>ointment  of  the  Senate 
d  by  some  as  a  striking  innovation  on  the 
ideas  of  antiquity.  It  was  remembered,  however,  that  the 
elder  Tarquin,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  kings,  was 
by  birth  an  Etruscan  ;  and  a  saying  wa*  current  among 
the  curious  in  such  matters,  that  the  Romans  had  generally 
prospered  moot  by  their  native  genius  under  foreign  rulers. 
But  such  reflections  as  these,  delivered  to  us  by  some  of 
their  latest  «  riters,  were  no  doubt  the  sophism*  of  another 
age :  at  the  moment,  the  citizens  thought  little  of  the 
origin  of  their  new  emperor  ;  they  were  occupied  with  feel- 
ings of  vengeance  against  the  slaughtered  tyrant,  whose 
image*  (hey  overthrew,  while  the  .Senate  decreed  that  hi* 
"  acts "  should  be  abolished,  and  the  honour  of  the  apo- 
theosis refused  to  him.  The  man  of  their  choice  was 
pledged  to  support  their  authority  and  respect  their  per- 
sons. Nerva  bound  himself  by  an  until  that  no  senator 
should  suffer  death  during  his  reign  ;  a  pledge  which  was 
formally  repeated  by  some  succeeding  sovereigns.  This 
was  the  charter  of  the  Roman  constitution  under  the  new 
dynasty,  which  depended  only  on  the  word  of  the  emperor, 
but  was  preserved  inviolate  a't  least  by  Nerva  and  his  next 
successor.  Under  this  pledge  of  personal  safety  till  sena- 
tors again  raised  their  head,,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable 
share  of  real  authority  in  affairs.  Nerva,  indeed,  wa*  n 
man  of  no  great  strength  of  character,  nor  H  ere  his  health 
and  vigour  of  body  such  as  to  allow  him  to  enter  Ml  any 
struggle  with  the  patrons  who  had  advanced  him  to  the 
head  of  the  cnmmonwealth.  The  Senate,  however,  on 
their  part,  fully  acquitted  themselves  of  their  share  in  the 
compact  implied  between  them,  exalting  the  natural  mild- 
ness and  moderation  of  his  temper  as  the  highest  sense  of 
justice  and  most  unbounded  clemency.  It  mattered  little 
to  them  that  the  poor  old  man  surrendered  to  the  clamours 
of  the  prsrtorian*  the  frccdmcn  who  had  slain  Domitian  ; 
and  when  he  himself  put  swords  into  the  hand*  of  some 


nobles  whom  he  knew  to  he  conspiring  against  him,  they 
extolled  wliat  was  perhaps  mere  conscious  helplessness  a* 
the  most  magnanimous  intrepidity.    It  was  in  the  interest 
of  tins  cla-s  that  the  legislation  of  Nerva  seem*  to  have 
been  principally  conceived.    He  enacted  rigid  laws  against 
the  informers,  and  screened  the  senator*  from  delation,  not 
in  cases  of  treason  only,  hut  of  other  criminal  charges;  while 
lie  enforced  the  utmost  sev  erity  of  the  barbarous  law  of  Rome 
against  the  slaves  of  their  households.  The  reign,  however, 
M  this  prince  did  not  hist  long  enough  to  trv  the  principles  on 
which  he  conducted  it  He  died,  alter  holding  power  a  little  lie.,!,  0f 
more  than  sixteen  months,  but  not  before  he  had  conferred  Nrrva, 
the  greatest  of  all  boons  on  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  choice  98. 
of  the  best  and  ablest  of  his  subjects  to  succeed  him. 

This  man  was  If.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  native  of  Italica  Trsjsn 
in  Spain,  distinguished  for  his  bold  and  straightforward  cha-  nominatwl 
racier,  as  well  as  for  his  military  capacity.  It  wa*  for  these  hJ  N*rT»- 
qualities,  anil  not  for  his  rank  or  riches,  for  he  was  the  son 
of  a  plain  officer  in  the  armies  of  Vespasian,  that  the  em- 
peror chose  him  for  the  support  of  his  own  throne,  and 
adopted  him  into  hi*  family.     This,  was,  moreover,  the 
best  nay  of  securing  the  tranquil  transmission  of  the  em- 
pire on  the  vacancy  which  might  soon  be  ex|>ected  to  occur. 


.it 
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Trajan  waa  in  command  of  the  forces 
lime  of  Nerva*  death  ;  but  not  only  the 
but  the  prstorians  and  the  soldiers  generally,  acquiesced 
with  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  announcement  of  nis  suc- 
cession. He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  personally  popu- 
lar with  all  classes  j  nor  did  he,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  reign,  seek  to  ingratiate  himself  with  any  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other*.  The  accounts  delivered  to  us  of 
this  reign,  as  well  as  of  others  of  the  same  jseriod,  arc  un- 
liirtunately  very  meagre.  We  possess,  however,  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Romans,  not  then  only,  but  for  many 
generations  afterwards,  regarded  it  as  the  brightest  epoch 
in  the  imperial  annals.  The  Senate  continued  to  enjoy  the 
highest  respect  and  consideiation  ;  the  people  were  grati- 
fied by  shows, — not  indeed  the  aimless  extravaganza*  of 
Nero,  but  the  martial  displays  of  the  amphitheatre,  bar-  Ilia  i 
barons  and  disgusting,  no  doubt,  according  to  our  idea*,  unions,  hi* 
yet  dignified  in  Roman  eyes  by  ancient  national  associa-  works,  hi* 
tions.  The  government  of  Trajan  is  also  distinguished  by  "'ajjjjj 
the  attention  it  paid,  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  the  poli- 
tical history  of  antiquity,  to  the  relief  of  poverty  by  elee- 
mosynary institutions.  The  |trovisioii  it  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  orphans  in  Italy,  though  we  can  but  imperfectly 
understand  it  from  the  notices  which  remain,  is  a  marked 
feature  in  the  public  economy  of  this  interesting  period. 
The  architectural  work*  of  Trajan  for  the  cmhcllishment  of 
the  city  were  conceived  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  executed 
with  no  want  of  taste.  He  constructed,  moreover,  the 
naval  station*  of  Centumcelljc  and  Anton*.  Hut  the  bent 
of  his  genius  was  military,  and  he  humoured  the  passions 
of  the  army,  as  well  as  his  own,  by  the  war*  he  waged 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome.  He  avenged  the  humi- 
liation inflicted  on  the  empire  by  the  Daeians  and  their 
king  IWhalns.  which  the  pretended  triumph  of  Domitian 
had  failed  to  disguise,  and  reduced  the  countries  of  modern 
Hungary  and  Tiansylv  ania  to  the  form  of  a  province.  The 
remain*  of  Roman  cities,  and  the  deep  root  still  held  there 
by  the  Latin  language,  prove  the  completeness  of  the  con- 
quest he  effected,  though  his  next  successor  thought  fit  to 
resign  this  lardy  acquisition.  The  Pillar  of  Trajan  at 
Koine,  sculptured  with  the  event*  of  the  Dacian  war,  still 
exists  as  another  monument  of  the  conqueror's  prowess. 
The  emperor  carried  his  arm*  also  aero**  the  Euphrates, 
and  annexed  to  ihe  empire  some  districts  in  Mesopotamia, 
He  penetrated  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  extending  the 
empire,  nominally  ai  least,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Medina. 
It  is  said  that  Ins  lieutenants  carried  the  eagles  beyond 
Syene  on  the  Nile,  and  subjugated  Nubia.     Hut  these 
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conquests,  if  they  really  deserve  the  name,  were  also  sur- 
rendered on  the  death  of  the  conqueror,  which  took  place 
at  Selinus  in  Cilicia,  in  the  year  870,  after  a  reign  of  nine- 
teen years  and  a  half. 

The  chief  blot  on  the  character  of  this  able  and  potent 
prince  it  the  persecution  which  he  suffered  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  Christians,  who  were  becoming  at  this  period  an 
of  tat  important  clement  in  the  imputation  of  the  empire.  By  the 
earlier  Caesars  the  Jews  had  been  treated  with  great  favour, 
both  in  their  own  country  and  in  Rome.  This  people  had 
taken  the  part  of  Julius  Casar  in  their  hatred  of  Pompeius; 
they  Itad  sided  with  Augustus  against  Antonius;  and  thus 
had  been  suffered  to  return  to  practise  their  rites  unmolested 
in  the  city,  and  to  make  a  great  tuu-vett  of  proselytes  among 
the  noble  and  wealthy  classes,  particularly  of  the  female 
sex.  Under  Tiberius,  indeed,  and  Claudius,  their  turbulence 
had  subjected  them  to  rigid  measures  of  repression  ;  they 
banished  for  a  lime  from  Home ;  but  these  mea- 
soon  relaxed,  and  they  returned  in  no  less 
nor  less  turbulcntly-disposed  than  before.  In 
own  country  the  leaders  of  these  repeated  seditions 
been  known  by  the  appellation  of  Christ*,  and  when  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  became  first  conspicu- 
ous in  the  city,  we  might  expect  them  to  be  popularly  con- 
founded with  the  deluded  followers  of  Judas  the  Galilean, 
or  Theudas,  who  had  made  the  name  of  Christ  odious  to 
the  Roman  people.  We  have  seen  how  Nero  gratified 
the  Roman  populace  by  sacrificing  the  Christians  at  Rome 
to  their  fury,  and  we  have  remarked  that  under  this  name, 
not  the  true  disciples  only,  but  the  unbelieving  Jews  also, 
may  possibly  have  been  included.  The  fierce  struggle 
which  ensued  in  Palestine,  ending  in  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  and  a  general  dispersion  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, exasperated  the  feelings  of  the  Romans  against  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  probable  that,  though  the  Christians  were 
now  of  almost  every  nation  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
the  fundamental  connection  of  llieir  religion  with  that  of 
the  Jews  marked  them  at  in  some  scn»e  pertaining  to  those 
detested  enemies  of  Rome.  Hence  every  jealous 
directed  against  the  Jews  themselves  or  "against  their  rites 
and  usages,  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Christians; 
the  believers  might  be  required  at  any  moment,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  rulers  and  governors,  to  give  a  pledge  for 
their  loyalty  to  Rome  by  swearing  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror, or  by  sacrificing  to  his  genius.  This  was  a  simple 
test,  which  saved  all  discussion  on  the  character  of  the 
Christians  or  the  merits  of  their  religious  tenets ;  the  pra- 
ters in  the  province*  might  be  anxious  to  show  their  zeal 
for  their  master  by  exacting  this  compliance ;  they  were 
bound  at  least  to  exact  it  in  the  rase  of  any  person  denounced 
to  them  as  the  holder  of  dangerous  opinions,  whether 
specified  as  Jewish  or  Christian,  and  hence  we  find  such  in- 
quisition made,  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted,  both  under 
Domitian  and  Trajan.  The  latter  prince  checked  the  zeal  of 
hi*  officers  by  expressly  forbidding,  as  in  the  care  of  Pliny  in 
Bithynia,  any  inquiry  for  Christian*  to  be  made.  If  de- 
nounced, then  Indeed  the  test  must  be  applied,  but  not  other- 
wise. Thus  circumscribed,  the  persecution  seems  to  have 
quickly  relaxed,  and  before  his  death,  Trajan,  with  his  natural 
justice  and  benevolence,  resolved  to  suppress  it  altogether. 

Trajan  was  undoubted)'  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
commanders  after  the  days  of  Caesar,  and  under  him  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire  were  advanced  to  the  farthest  limits  they 
ever  attained.  The  legions  were  never  more  triumphant ; 
the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  the  conduct  of  their  officers, 
never  more  conspicuous :  the  military  power  of  Rome  was 
raised  perhaps  at  this  epoch  to  its  highest  pitch.  It  may 
be  doubted,  liowcver,  whether  the  men  who  bore  the  eagles 
of  Trajan  were  really  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  de- 
votion to  the  service,  of  discipline  and  endurance,  as  the 
or  of  Pydna:  they  won  many  victories, 


but  it  was  over  barbarian  enemies ;  and  their  constancy  was 
seldom  tried  by  defeats.  The  practice,  introduced  indeed 
before,  but  carried  out  most  systematically  by  Trajan,  of 
defending  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  by  long  lines  of  for- 
tifications, such  as  that  which  may  still  be  traced  in  many 
place*  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  must  have  contri- 
buted to  weaken  the  soldier's  reliance  on  his  own  strength 
and  courage,  and  taught  him  to  depend  on  the  shelter  of 
ditches  and  ramparts.  Thus  protected,  he  would  toon  begin 
to  relax  in  his  attention  to  drill  and  exercise.  It  it  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  the  immediate  object  for  which  these 


ment.  The  legions  on  the  frontiers  had  too  little 
potion.    On  the  Danube  they  had  broken  out  in 


;  on  the  Rhine  they  had  set  up  an  em- 
peror of  their  own  against  the  emperor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Roman  soldier  had  been  always  taught  to  use  the 
pick -axe  as  well  at  the  sword ;  the  raising  of  earthworks 
and  fixing  of  palisades  were  part  of  his  business  as  much 
at  the  leaping,  running,  twimming,  and  fencing  which 
formed  his  daily  exercise.  Every  night  on  march,  on  ar- 
riving at  his  halting-place,  he  was  required  to  throw  up  a 
wall  of  turf  round  his  camp  before  betaking  himself  to  rest. 
The  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  the  camp  are  fully 
set  forth  by  the  historian  Polybius,  from  which  we  may 
calculate  the  amount  of  labour  imposed  on  the  legionary  in 
the  best  age  of  the  republic.  But  under  Trajan  wc  find 
that  a  new  system  of  castrametation  was  in  practice,  known 
by  the  name  of  its  expounder  Hygimis,  according  to  which 
an  equal  number  of  men  mat  lodged  in  an  encampment 
of  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  Caesars  and  the 
Scipiot.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  armies  of  the  empire 
carried  w  ith  them  less  baggage  or  required  tewer  followers 
than  those  of  the  republic  i  and  we  can  only  see  in  this  re- 
duction of  the  size  of  the  camp  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
a  concession  to  the  indolence  of  the  legionaries.  The  walla 
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SECT.  XLVHJ.—  HMOS  OP  HADRIAN  (a.I>.  117-138). 

The  wise  and  vigorous  rule  of  Trajan  seems  to  have  Hadrian 
completely  restored  the  harmonious  working  of  the  different  "om 1  »»'••'! 
orders  and  classes  in  the  empire.    The  sovereign  authority  b7  Trajaa. 
of  the  Senate  was  recognised  on  all  hands ;  and  the 
emperor,  when  engaged  on  his  distant  expeditions,  could 
leave  the  reins  of  government  to  the  consuls  without  fear 
fur  his  own  power  or  lor  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 
When  he  suddenly  died  in  a  corner  of  an  obscure  province, 
the  mere  assertion  by  hit  wife  Plotina,  that  he  hat)  nomi- 
nated Hadrian  his  heir  and  successor,  was  received  without 
opposition  or  question  ;  and,  in  delimit  of  sons  of  his  own, 
it  was  considered  most  natural  and  proper  that  he  should 
thus  endow  with  the  purple  a  man  of  known  ability  lutd 
experience,  a  native  of  his  own  province,  and  allied  to  his 
own  fimiily.     T.  SBm  Hadriauus  who  really  owed  hit 
elevation  to  an  intrigue  of  the  palace  rather  than  to  the 
actual  choice  or  his  prerlecc»-or,  was  a  man  whom  even  a 
Trajan,  the  best  hitherto  of  the  Roman  emperors,  might 
be  proud  of  appointing  to  succeed  him.     Though  hit 
private  conduct  was  not  devoid  of  defects,  and  though  his 
temper  was  eventually  spoiled  by  indulgence,  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  on  the  whole  the  highest  combination  of 
princely  qualities!  that  ever  graced  the   Roman  purple. 
Though  a  brave  and  Ekiltul  captain,  he  refrained  from  the  Hadrian 
unprofitable  pursuit  of  military  laurels,  and  chose  rather  to  abandoM 
abandon  the  useless  and  expensive  conquests  of  Trajan  J"™?  J* 
than  waste  the  resource*  of  the  empire  in  retaining  them.  JjJJJJJL 

and  long 


The  Euphrates  and  the  Danube  became  again, 
continued  to  be,  the  frontiers  of  his  ample  < 
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While  he  retained  the  »word§  of  the  legionaries  in  their 
scabbards,  he  did  not  shrink  from  patting  a  large  portion  of 
bi»  lime,  aj  an  imperator  should  do,  among  them;  and 
whether  in  the  camp  or  in  the  field,  he  set  a  noble  example 
of  abstinence  and  simplicity.  He  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  generally  on  foot,  never  in  a  litter,  from  one  end 
of  the  empire  to  the  other ;  his  fare  was  as  rude  as  that  of 
the  meanest  soldier  ;  he  wore  no  covering  to  his  head,  but 
he  endured  without  a  murmur  the  oppressive  weight  of  his 
arms  and  corslet.  But  the  merits  of  Hadrian  as  a  com- 
mander were  far  outshone  by  those  he  manifested  in  the 
conduct  of  civil  affairs.  He  visited  every  province  in  suc- 
cession, exercising  a  vigilant  control  over  the  local  adminis- 
tration, securing  to  his  people  the  due  execution  of  justice, 
alleviating  their  fiscal  burdens,  adorning  their  cities  with 
sumptuous  edifices,  labouring  night  and  day,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  ablest  counsellors,  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  subjects.  Hadrian  was  the  first  to  under- 
take the  great  work  of  codifying  the  Roman  law,  a  work 
which  C«sar  had  proposed,  but  which  none  of  his  succes- 
sors had  ventured  to  lay  their  hands  to.  This  object, 
indeed,  was  not  destined  to  be  accomplished  by  any  single 
emperor ;  but  Hadrian  deserves  the  full  credit  of  showing 
it  was  practicable  by  commencing  it.  In  the  attitude  he 
assumed  towards  the  religious  creeds  of  his  subjects,  he 
proved  himself  an  intelligent  statesman.  In  the  absence  of 
any  definite  views  of  his  own,  he  displayed  an  enlightened 
tolerance  of  those  of  others,  and  relaxed  the  harsh  re- 
strictions which  the  empire  still  placed,  in  the  spirit  of 
antiquity,  on  many  foreign  superstitions.  Unfortunately 
his  liberality  deserted  hi  in,  like  so  many  other  philosophers 
of  heathendom,  in  the  presence  of  Christianity  alone. 
Against  the  true  believers  he  did  not  scruple  to  exercise 
the  rigour  of  old  Roman  prejudice.  He  still  confounded 
thetu  apparently  with  the  Jews,  from  whom  they  could  not 
yet  be  at  first  sight  easily  distinguished  ;  and  the  Jews  had 
alarmed  and  irritated  him  by  a  furious  revolt,  which,  com- 
mencing under  Trajan,  continued  to  rage  far  into  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  and  to  demand  for  its  suppression  all  the 
energy  and  unscrupulous  cruelty  of  the  ruling  people. 
On  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  Hadrian  planted  the  colony  of 
vElia  Capitolina,  called  /fcliu  after  himself  as  the  founder, 
and  Capitolina  after  Jupiter  of  the  Roman  Capitol,  whose 
shrine  he  reared  on  the  once  honoured  by  the  temple 
of  Jehovah.  The  Jews  were  now  at  last  finally  subdued, 
and  they  never  made  head  again  against  the  power  ap- 
pointed to  overthrow  them. 

The  state-religion  of  the  empire  was  honoured  by 
several  monuments  of  Hadrian's  munificence.  The  temple 
of  Rome  and  Venus  which  he  erected,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible  between  the  Forum  anil  the  Colosseum, 
was  the  largest  of  all  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods  in  the  city  ;  while  that  of  Jupiter  Olyiupius, 
which  he  completed  at  Athens,  the  work  of  a  series  of 
governments  and  princes,  was  reputed  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  earthly  slirines,  and  alone  worthy  of  the  mighty 
being  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Hut  while  the  emperor 
paid  this  external  homage  to  the  religious  sentiment  of  his 
people,  he  did  not  scruple  to  outrage  it  by  exalting  to  divine 
honours  a  minion  of  his  own,  the  beautiful  Amnions,  who 
was  drowned  accidentally  in  the  Nile.  Both  the  compliment 
and  the  outrage,  however,  were  regarded  probably  with 
equal  iiid.HVrcncc  by  tlw  great  majority  of  his  subjects, 
whose  notions  of  the  supernatural  world  were  limited 
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t  for  the  cultivation  of  art  and  taste.    Hadrian  has  Political 

monument  to  himself  deserving  of  notice  in  History. 
Consistently  with  his  uniform  policy  of  v— -v^' 
withdrawing  the  prcsidiary  garrisons  of  the  frontier  from  the 
least  tenable  outposts,  he  abandoned  the  forts  of  Agricola  be- 
tween the  forth  and  Clyde,  and  drew  a  line  of  military  sta- 
tions, connected  with  a  fosse  and  rampart  of  earth,  from  the 
Tyne  lo  the  Solway :  this  became  now  the  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Britain.'  It  is  probable  that  he  also  completed 
the  rampart  of  Trajan  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube, 
which  is  sometimes  called  after  him  the  Lima  I/adriani. 

With  such  claims  to  respect  in  his  public  character,  it  Defects  of 
must  be  confc**eu  that  Hadrian  showed  much  personal  Hadrian's 
weakness.     It  is  probable  that  no  man,  in  that  age  0f  eaorecUr. 
moral  decline,  could  cultivate  every  intellectual  faculty 
to  tiie  utmost  without  betraying  some  pitiable  vanity  and 
overweening  self-confidence.    Not  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment only,  but  in  letters,  in  science,  in  taste,  he  would 
allow  of  no  nparior.    He  put  to  silence  the  grammarian 
Favorinus,  who  found  it  prudent,  as  he  said,  to  i" 
arguing  "  with  the  master  of  thirty  legions."    It  is  « 
that  he  put  to  death  the  architect  Apollo* 
jealousy  of  his  |irofessional  accomplishments.    In  hii  1 
years  he  became  more  than  ever  impatient  of  contradiction, 
and  the  fretfulness  of  his  temper,  which  degenerated  at 
last  into  gloominess  and  cruelty,  was  aggravated  by  painful 
infirmities.    Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  adopted  L. 
Verus,  with  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  the  hand- 
somest of  the  Roman  nobles ;  but  this  intended  successor 
fortunately  died  before  him,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  made 
the  more  auspicious  choice  of  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a 
man  of  the  highest  promise,  which  promise  he  amply  ful- 
filled.   Hadrian  died,  worn  out  by  bodily  sufferings,  in  the  Death  of 
year  891  (a.p.  138),  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a  reign  Hadrian, 
of  twenty-one  years,  having  unfortunately  lived   long  A',>• 
enough  to  cloud  with  indelible  stains  the  career  of  the 
of  the  Rom. 


oxg  or  \  :  m  \  - 
(a.D.  138- 180). 

Before  his  death  Hadrian  had  raised  the  mausoleum  in  Antoninus 
which  he  wished  his  ashes  to  repose;  and  the  remains  of  PI"*, 
this  immense  work  still  existing  constitute  one  of  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  antiquity  at  Rome.  But  his  repu- 
tation he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  jealous 
survivors,  and  the  Senate  would  have  vented  its  spite  on 
his  memory  by  refusing  him  the  honours  of  an  apotheosis, 
had  not  his  successor  interfered,  and  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  gain  him  the  coveted  distinction.  Antoninus  earned,  it 
is  said,  the  title  of  "  Pius"  by  the  affection  he  thus  displayed 
towards  his  adoptive  father.  The  character  of  this  prince 
was  truly  amiable  ;  and  the  strict  though  generous  discipline 
of  his  immediate  predecessors  had  fortunately  so  calmed 
the  temper  of  the  Roman  people,  and  suppressed  all 
irregular  ambitions,  that  the  heir  of  their  power  was 
enabled  to  carry  on  the  government  on  the  principles  of 
magnanimous  moderation  which  naturally  belonged  to  him. 
During  the  three-and-twenty  years  of  Antoninus'*  reign 
we  read  of  no  intestine  dissensions ;  nor  was  even  the 
peace  of  the  frontiers  disturbed  by  foreign  aggressions. 
Hadrian  is  accused  of  being  the  first  to  sanction  the  fatal 
policy  of  bribing  the  barbarians.  How  far  he  is  justly 
amenable  to  the  charge  we  do  not  positively  know.  He  cer- 


for 

the  most  part  to  a  belief  in  omens  and  incantations,  while    tainlv  did  not  adopt  any  such  plan  generally,  and  exeep- 
of  religion  served  them  merely  as  a    lional  occasions  there  may  have  been  on  which  it  wa»  not 


1  Some  modern  writers  affirm  that  not  the  rampart  only,  but  the  wall  which  runs  mostly  parallel  to  it  a  few  para  to  Ike  north,  was 
the  work  of  this  emperor.    The  wall  has  wore  commonly  been  ascribed  to  Sereras.    The  Human  authorities  art  vacillating  and  ineon- 
Glides  and  Beds  ascribe  the  wall  to  tha  latest  period  of  Human  dominion  in  Britain.    Amidst  this  uncertainty,  It  may  be  suffl- 
I  to  remark  that  the  rampart,  running  alone;  the  southern  slope  af  the  hills,  must  have  been  constructed  for  shelter  rather  than 
•  ;  the  wall,  which  fellows  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  indicates  a  time  when  defence  was  paramount  to  every  other  consideration. 
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unwise  to  employ  it.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  that 
the  peace  of  the  empire  was  now  substantially  secured  for 


a  severe  defeat  on  the  arrogant  Parthians.  The  suc- 
of  the  eastern  war  were  celebrated  by  the  two  cm- 
perors  in  a  splendid  triumph,  and  commemorated  in  the 
sounding  titles  they  appended  to  their  names.    But  in  the 
midst  of  these  rejoicings  a  double  calamity  was  impending 
over  the  empire  :  a  combination  of  hostile  tribe*  along  the 
ular,  in  which  we  may  take  a  greater    northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  known  by  the  terrible  names 
»ing  the  persecutions  which  had  so  long    of  the  Marcomnnni,  the  Quadi,  the  Aim,  and  the  Sarmatap, 
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:  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Antoninus,  indeed,  saw 
reason  to  depart  from  Hadrian's  cautious  policy  in  Britain, 
where  his  lieutenant,  Lollius  Urbicus,  advanced  again  to 
the  boundary-line  of  Agricoia.  He  departed  irom  it  also 
in  another  particular,  in  which  we  may  take  a  greater 
interest,  by  r 

raged  against  the  Christians.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  is  no  period  of  equal  length  in  the  Roman  annals  of 
which  we  know  so  few  particulars  as  this.  This  is  owing 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  uneventful  character  of  the  times, 
and  partly  also  to  the  tamcness  of  the  Roman  people 
themselves,  who  seem  to  have  produced  no  men  of  pro- 
minence in  public  life  during  this  reign.  Even  in  arts  and 
literature  the  spirit  of  Rome  seems  to  have  been  quiescent ; 
but  Greece  witnessed  a  great  revival  in  letters,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  flourishing  school,  if  not  of  original  genius, 
at  least  of  correct  and  elegant  imitation.  But  the  single 
history  of  the  limes  which  survives  is  peculiarly  meagre, 
and  we  must  regret  the  transient  glimpse  which  is  allowed 
us  of  a  reign  so  f  ull  of  social  if  not  of  political  interest. 

Antoninus  Pius  evinced  his  regard  for  his  predecessor 
by  honourably  fulfilling  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him 
of  adopting  M.  Aurelius,  the  son  of  Annius  Verus,  nnd  his 
own  nephew.  For  this  youth,  even  in  his  tender  years, 
Hadrian  had  shown  a  great  predilection,  being  struck  by 
his  noble  character  as  well  as  his  excellent  anilities.  He 
u*ed  to  call  him,  not  Verus,  but  VcrUsimns ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  associate  A£lius  Verus,  he  was  only  prevented 
by  his  extreme  youth  from  nominating  him  at  once  as  his 
successor.  Aurelius  was  carefully  educated  under  his 
uncle,  whose  daughter  Faustina  he  received  in  due  time  in 
marriage.  Acquiring  after  his  adoption  his  father's  name 
Antoninus,  he  become  distinguished  from  him  in  common 
speech  by  the  further  title  of  "  the  Philosopher."  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  writer*  on  morals, 
and  professed  himself  a  strict  disciple  of  the  Stoic  school. 
The  memoir  he  has  left,  consisting  of  reflections  on  his 
own  life  and  conduct,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  antiquity.  It  presents  us  at  least  with  a 
picture  drawn  from  life  of  a  man  in  high  station,  and  full  of 
public  cares,  striving  ingenuously  to  square  all  his  actions 
to  the  rules  of  the  truest  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  Austere 
and  pure  as  the  Stoic  principles  were,  they  were  not,  it 
seems,  too  high-flown  to  be  practically  fulfilled  by  a 
of  strong  resolution,  lofty  feeling,  and  thoroughly  in  i 
The  noble  Roman,  imbued  with  the  " 
formed  the  fairest  combination  of  moral  excellences  of 
antiquity  was  capable.  Aurelius  succeeded 
in  the  year  914  (aj».  161),  and  following  again 
the  arrangement  prescribed  so  long  before  by  Hadrian,  asso- 
ciated with  himself  Lucius  Verus,  a  son  of  Hadrian's  favour- 
ite. This  man  was  indeed  of  a  very  different  character 
from  himself .  but  while  Aurelius,  whose  health  was  not 
strong,  inclined  to  a  quiet  career  of  business  and  study  at 
home,  he  might  expect  to  find  in  his  colleague,  who  was  a 
'man  of  great  vigour  of  body,  without  any  tincture  of  let- 
ters, an  able  assistant  in  the  affairs  of  the  camp.  Imme- 
diately on  tile  death  of  Antoninus  the  Parthians  threatened 
Ule  empire  w  ith  war,  and  Verus  was  dispatched  to  take  the 
field  against  them.  But  neither  did  Aurelius  contemplate  a 
life  of  tranquil  retirement.  The  C'hatti,  a  German  people 
on  the  Mayn.were  assuming  an  attitude  of defiance;  and  an 
insurrection  was  at  the  same  time  apprehended  in  Britain. 
The  defence  of  the  West  was  undertaken  by  the  Philosopher 
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While  the  vigilance  of  Aurelius  kept  the  Germans  and  . 

Bntons  in  check,  the  licutenanls  of  Verus,  rather  tluin  Ve-  triumph  to  Rome.   Aurelius,  on  his 

rus  himself,  who  indulgtd  without  stint  or  shame  in  the  him  in  the  East;  but  when  the 


of  his  Syrian  head  quarters,  in- 


was  preparing  to  pour  over  the  frontier  and  overwhelm  the 
Panimnian  and  lllyrian  provinces;  at  the  same  time  the 
seeds  of  a  fatal  pestilence  had  been  imported  by  the  soldiers  c,mt 
of  Verus  from  the  East,  and  become  disseminated  among  the  plagnesnd 
mass  of  the  population  almost  throughout  the  Roman  domi-  o«bw  di*. 
nions.  The  alarm  anil  distress  of  the  people  were  aggravated  Mt#r** 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  The  city  w'as  visited  by 
one  of  the  fearful  inundations  periodically  recurring,  against 
which  no  adequate  precautions  hail  been  taken  through 
so  many  centuries,  which  swept  away  the  magazines  of 
corn  by  the  river's  side,  and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  tur- 
bulent multitude.  The  two  emperors  went  forth  together 
to  combat  the  enemy  on  (lie  frontier,  and  returned  after  a 
temporary  success.  Again  they  were  summoned  to  the 
and  this  time  Verus  died  on  his  march.  The  pre- 
of  the  plague  rendered  recruiting  slow  and  diffi- 
cult ;  and  Aurelius,  determined  to  spare  no  effort  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country,  did  not  scruple  to  enrol  slaves  and 
gladiators  in  his  legion,  a  resource  which  had  never  been 
adopted  but  in  the  greatest  extremity.  At  the  same  time 
he  made  what  was  to  him  a  much  less  sacrifice,  by  selling 
the  vast  stores  of  jewels  and  furniture  amassed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  princes  in  the  imperial  palaces.  The  victory  of 
Aureliusover  the  Quadi,  in  !)27  (a.d.  174),  is  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  claim  advanced  by  the  Christians  to  a  mi- 
raculous interposition.  The  affairs  of  the  Romans  were 
retrieved,  it  seems,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  seasonable  storm ; 
a  fact  which  is  commemorated  on  the  column  erected  by 
the  emperor  in  Rome.  Some  fathers  of  the  church  main- 
tained, at  a  later  period,  that  the  rain  was  sent  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  a  legion  of  Christian  soldiers,  to  which  the  The -Than 
name  of  Fulminatrix  ("  the  thundering  ")  was  in  const-  derinir  L*- 
quence  given.  They  added  that  Aurelius  suspended  the  gio«-" 
persecution  of  the  believers  in  consequence  of  this  mani- 
fest sign  of  the  Divine  lisvour  towards  them.  It  has  been 
proved,  however,  that  the  name  of  Fulminatrix  was  of 
earlier  origin  ;  and  modern  Christian  divines  will  not  allow 
that  there  was  any  suspension  of  persecution  during  the 
reign  of  the  philosophic  emperor.  The  story,  we  must  sup- 
pose, was  embellished,  perhaps  unconsciously,  bj  tl»-  fetid 
imagination  of  Tcrtullian. 

But  before  he  had  broken  the  power  of  the  Danubian  latrigaM 
tribes,  Aurelius  was  called  away  to  confront  a  more  press- of  P*m- 
ing  danger  in  the  East.  The  Empress  Faustina,  the  daugh- tin*' 
ter  of  the  good  Antoninus,  inherited,  it  seems,  none  of  her  JJJJj,, 
father's  virtues.    The  dissoluteness  of  her  conduct  is  said  ( 
to  have  been  notorious  at  Rome,  and  her  husband,  who 
loved  her  tenderly,  was  alone  blinded  to  it.    A  crime  of 
still  deeper  dye  is  imputed  to  her  by  the  historians.  Appre- 
hensive of  the  risks  the  emperor  ran  from  the  infirmity  of 
his  health,  as  well  as  from  the  chances  of  distant  warfare,  and 
trembling  fur  the  succession,  in  case  of  his  sudden  death, 
of  her  young  son  Commodus,  she  intrigued,  we  are  assured, 
with  Avidius  Cassius,  the  commander  in  Syria,  offering  him 
her  hand  in  the  event  of  her  husband's  demise ;  an  offer 
which  might  be  considered  equivalent  to  an  invitation  to 
accelerate  it.    While  Cassius  was  deliberating  on  this  pro- 
posal, a  false  rumour  of  the  emperor's  death  actually  reached 
him.    He  immediately  started  up  as  a  candidate  for  the 
empire,  and  his  soldiers  were  not  indisposed  to  lead  him  in 
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own  officers.  The  conduct  of  Aurelius,  while  the  event 
was  still  uncertain,  xmn  to  have  been  truly  noble.  He 
declared  that  he  only  wished  to  have  an  npfiortunily  of  par- 
doning his  inconsiderate  rival ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  tlic  history  of  Kome  should  have  been  deprived  of  to 
rare  an  instance  of  imperial  clemency. 

Aurclius  set  the  affairs  of  the  East  in  order,  mill  retain- 
ing hi*  generous  confidence  in  the  guilty  Faustina,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  progress,  but  who  died  by  her 
own  Kami  as  some  affirmed,  in  the  course  of  it.  He  visited 
Egypt  and  Athens,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  at  Rome  in 
the  year  925).  After  six  months'  respite,  he  was  dragged 
away  again  to  the  Danube,  where  he  continued  to  i 
«s  against  the  restless  barbarians  for  two 
His  self-devotion  was  crowned  with  repeated 
but  he  was  still  unable  to  make  a  decisive  imj 
on  the  wide-spread  combination  of  Germans  and  Sar- 
Vexed  by  the  rruel  destiny  which  retained  him 
so  long  in  the  camp,  but  lamenting  still  more  deeply  the 
manifest  weakness  of  the  empire,  which  hi*  arm  only  could 
uphold,  he  sank  at  last,  from  fatigue  and  chagrin,  in  the  year 
933  (  a.d.  180),  the  filly-ninth  of  hi*  age.  and  the  twentieth 
of  his  reign.  His  career,  though  calamitous,  had  been 
glorious.  He  had  attained  the  fame  which  he  never  coveted, 
of  a  warrior;  but  he  has  earned  still  greater  fame,  and  such 
as  he  would  doubtless  have  more  dearly  prized,  as  a  patriot 
ami  a  philosopher.  He  seems  to  have  lived  up  to  hi*  profes- 
sions, and  those  professions  the  highest  perhaps  that  a  hea- 
then could  make,  more  fully  than  any  heathen  and  almost 
any  Christian  moralist.  No  character,  at  least  in  ancient 
history,  deserves  to  be  held  in  higher  honour  by  the  wise 
and  good  of  all  ages.  In  his  virtues,  in  his  sufferings,  in 
his  triumphs  and  his  reverses,  he  ran  very  nearly  the  same 
course  as  our  English  Alfred;  but  Alfred  has  been 
elated  more  and  more  by  the  advancing  goodness  i 
ilom  of  his  countrymen,  Aurclius,  in  the  now  rapid 
of  the  empire,  found  no  Roman  imitators  and  tew  admirers. 
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SECT.  L.  REIGNS  OK  COMMODUS  AND  I'KKTINAX. 

If  the  good  and  wise  Aurelius  betrayed  some  weakness 
of  character  in  Buffering  himself  to  be  blinded  to  his  wife's 
infidelities,  he  erred  more  seriously  in  allowing  the  succes- 
sion to  his  empire  to  devolve  on  a  son  so  unworthy  as 
Commodus.  This  youth  seems  to  have  possessed  none  of 
his  father's  virtue*,  nor  had  the  training  in  wisdom  which 
we  must  suppose  his  father  to  have  given  him  produced 
any  fruit.  Though  eminently  handsome  in  person  and 
skiiful  in  his  martial  exercises,  he  was  coarse  and  brutal  in 
manners,  cruel  and  cowardly  in  disposition.  Admirably  as 
the  empire  had  been  governed  from  the  time  of  Nerva,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Domitian's  reign,  from  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  a  period  of  mure  than  a  hundred  years,  it  now 
became  evident  that  the  happiness  of  the  Roman  world  de- 
pended  on  the  general  good  ipialities  of  the  sovereign,  and 
not  on  the  stability  of  the  principles  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration was  founded.  Vespasian  had  restored  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  improvement  he  introduced  in  the 
manners  of  the  nobility  had  contributed  to  strengthen  its 
position  in  public  opinion.  Succeeding  emperors,  with  one 
base  exception,  had  condescended  to  lean  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  this  illustrious  body,  to  consult  it  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  to  defer  to  it  in  cases  of  adoption  or  association  in 
their  supreme  power.  The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  hail 
had  the  good  sense  and  modesty  to  accept  the  part  assigned 
it  without  presuming  further:  it  had  responded  to  the  em- 
peror's appeals,  but  had  rt  framed  from  dictation  and  per- 
haps even  from  suggestion.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  in  history,  that  two  co-ordinate 
powers,  to  unequally  matched  in  real  force,  should  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  for  so  long  a  jH-riod  the  tacit  understand- 
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ing  which  secured  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
The  machine  had  hitherto  moved  so  easily  that  no  one  per- 
haps at  Rome  was  aware,  at  the  moment  of  Aurelius'*  death, 
how  precarious  were  the  ties  which  actually  held  it  to- 
gether. Aurelius  himself  was  unable  to  anticipate  the  cer- 
tain disruption  which  must  ensue  from  the  collision  of  a  rude 
and  selfish  prince  with  a  proud  but  impotent  nobility. 

The  detestation  which  the  new  emperor  incurred  may 
throw  some  suspicion  perhaps  on  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  of  his  cruelties  and  other  enorm'uie*,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  equalled  the  jealousy  of  Domitian,  the  caprice  of 
Nero,  and  the  extravagance  of  Caius.    But  with  these 
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The  peace  which,  immediately  on  his  father's 
msxle  with  the  Mareomanni  was  undoubledl 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether,  as  asserted,  it  was 
purchased  with  money.  After  hi*  departure  for  Rome  the 
frontiers  were  more  than  once  assailed  by  the  barbarians, 
but  successfully  defended  by  the  captains  trained  under 
the  brave  Aurelius.  Commodus  commenced  at  once  a 
career  of  profusion  and  dissipation,  showing  too  plainly  the 
weakness  of  character  which  an  untoward  accident  soon 
exasperated  into  fury.  The  jealousy  of  a  sister  towards  his 
wife  seems  to  fiave  been  the  cause  of  the  first  conspiracy 
against  him,  which  only  failed  from  the  hasty  exclamation 
of  the  assassin.  "  The  Senate  sends  you  this  1"  Commodus 
had  time  to  parry  the  blow.  His  life  was  saved,  the  con- 
spirators punished ;  but  hi*  suspicions  had  been  awakened, 
and  from  this  time  he  could  never  rest  while  he  saw  before 
him  the  wise  and  able  men  whom  his  father  had  introduced 
into  the  highest  places  of  the  state.  All  hi*  moments  were 
now  divided  between  extravagant  amusements  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sanguinary  precaution*  for  his  own  safety  on  the 
other.  Hi*  sensuality  was  as  brutal  as  tliat  of  the  worst  of 
his  predecessors;  his  prodigality  in  shows  and  entertain- 
ments as  excessive :  he  exhibited  hi*  skill  in  shooting  the 
beasts  in  the  circus;  but  the  Roman  spirit,  even  in  this 
stage  of  its  decline,  was  outraged  by  his  assuming  the  name 
and  attributes  of  Hercules,  and  requiring  (the  first  of  I  lie 
Roman  emperors)  that  divine  honours  should  be  paid  him 
while  still  living.  He  commanded  that  not  one  only,  as 
Julius,  Augustus,  and  others,  but  all  the  twelve  months 
should  be  named  after  his  own  titles,  and  that  the  city  and 
empire  itself  should  be  designated,  not  as  Roman,  but  Com- 
tmjdittn.  All  power  he  threw  into  the  hands  of  a  favourite 
named  Percnnis;  but  this  man  was  eventually  murdered 
by  the  praetorians.  Disgusted  and  incensed  as  the  se- 
nators were  at  the  outrages  of  all  kinds  committed  by  this 
abominable  tyrant,  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  concert- 
ing any  plan  lor  overthrowing  him.  They  neither  raised  the 
people  against  him,  nor  won  over  his  guards,  nor  invited 
the  commanders  of  the  legions  to  draw  the  sword  in  their 
behalf;  they  had  not  even  confidence  enough  in  one 
another  to  plot  his  assassination.  He  fell  at  last,  after  a 
career  of  twelve  years,  by  an  intrigue  of  the  palace.  The  \ 
contriver  of  his  death  was  his  own  concubine  Marcia,  who  A  „  D4J 
it  was  said,  her  own  name  on  the  list  of  the  A,„. 
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The  Senate,  it  seems,  was  not  privy  to  the  murder,  and 
had  made  no  preparations  to  profit  by  it-  Lartus,  tin-  pre- 
fect of  the  guards,  and  Eclectus,  chamberlain  of  the  palace, 
agreed  to  present  Publius  Helvhis  Pertinax,  an  officer  ol  p,r,ir,„x 
obscure  family,  hut  of  distinguished  ability,  to  the  pnrto- 
rians,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal  donative  their  sup- 
port was  purchased.  The  Senate,  to  whom  Pertinax  next 
exhibited  himself,  accepted  the  nomination  with  joy,  and 
declared  that  he  was  the  emperor  of  their  own  choice. 
Probably  the  empire  could  have  furnished  no  worthier  suc- 
cessor to  Trajan  tlian  this  brave  and  virtuous  veteran,  and 
the  nobles  of  Rome  might  be  proud  of  the  respect  and  de- 
ference he  manifested  towards  them.  It  seemed  as  if,  after 
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a  momentary  eclipse,  the  principle*  of  government  conse- 
crated by  »o  many  virtuous  rulers,  from  Vespasian  to  Aure- 
lius,  were  about  to  shine  out  again.  Rut  it  was  too  late. 
The  interregnum  of  Comruodus  had  lasted  too  long.  The 
interval  of  licentiousness  in  the  court  had  corrupted  the 
discipline  of  the  camp.  The  pnrtorians,  thoroughly  de- 
bauched by  the  indulgence  of  the  late  tyrant,  disdained  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  them  by  their  new  master.  An 
attempt  at  reform  and  repression  resulted  in  a  military 
insurrection,  in  which  Pertinax  lost  his  life,  after  a  brief 
reign  of  only  three  months.  Though  the  real  power  of  the 
Senate  had  long  pasted  away,  it  had  still  retained  up  to  this 
fatal  epoch  a  shadow  of  authority,  and  we  have  teen  flow 


throughout  the  Flavian  and  Antonine  period  all  Uie  good 
eui|>erora,  all,  that  is,  but  two  of  the  tenet,  had  lent  their 
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rilled 

"  bappisst 
psriod  of 


to  its  pretensions.  Though  ruling  by  the 
themselves,  tlicy  had  kept  the  sword  carefully  under 
the  gown,  or  suspended  it  from  the  palace  wall.  This  mo- 
deration had  been  well  rewarded  The  good  emperors  of 
Rome  had  reigned  long  and  prosperously.  The  honours 
they  had  bestowed  on  the  Senate  had  been  repaid  them  by 
the  Senate,  the  people,  and,  to  at  least  the  Humans  might 
believe,  by  the  gods  of  Rome  al*o.  This  period  hat  often 
been  distinguished  with  the  title  of  "  the  happiest  era  of  the 
human  race."  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  point  to  any  period, 
at  least  of  ancient  history,  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
mankind  enjoyed  peace  to  nearly  unbroken,  wealth  to 
widely  diffused,  laws  to  generally  equitable,  manners  so 
polished,  the  appliance*  of  art  and  science  to  numerous 
and  to  accestible.  Yet  we  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  so 
bold  a  panegyric  on  an  age  in  which  morality  was  to 
lax,  religion  so  effete,  public  spirit  so  nearly  extinct.  Even 
amidst  unclouded  material  prosperity  such  deficiencies  at 
these  hum  have  left  a  canker  in  millions  of  hearts,  and  poi- 
soned, though  unseen,  the  actual  enjoyment  of  life.  Indi- 

that  eren  the  material 


cation*,  however,  are  not  wanting 
prosperity  of  the  Romans  was  in 
period  a  slow  but  tteady  decline 


production  was  tottering  with  the 
decay  of  industry  and  die  vital  forcet  of  the  state, 
a  nation  hat  arrived  at  this  turning-point  in  its 
external  thock  from  war  or  |>e»tilence  may  give 
from  which  it  cannot  recover.  At  a  healthier  and  stronger 
period  the  onslaughts  of  the  barbarians  on  the  frontiers,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  within,  would  have  been  cheer- 
fully encountered  and  rapidly  repaired.  Hut  stricken  as 
site  wat  at  heart,  Rome  could  now  recover  from  neither. 
The  barbariana  ever  continued  to  prey  on  her  vitals 
thrc 


army  of  lllyricum  proclaimed  their  own  general,  Septimiut  Polltkal 
Seventi;  that  of  Syria,  Perccnitius  Niger;  and  that  of  HUtorr. 
Britain,  Clodiu*  Alhinu*.  Of  these,  Severn*  wat  the  nearest  x—  ' 
to  Rome,  and  he  wat  perhapt  the  most  active  and  energetic 
of  all  the  competitors.  He  marched  without  delay  U|ion  the 
capital,  and  the  Senate  hastened  to  anticipate  his  reprisals 
by  decreeing  the  death  of  Julianu*.    The  poppet  of  the  r)wt«  ^ 
pnrtorians  was  deserted  by  his  mercenary  patrons,  and  juii^nm. 
auffrred  without  an  attempt  at  defending  himself.  Severus 
had  conquered  Rome,  and  this  fact  he  made  no  affectation 
of  disguising.    Supported  by  the  army,  he  disarmed  and 
broke  up  the  praetorian  cohorts ;  he  punished  alto  the 
murderers  of  Pertinax ;  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  rule  by 
any  other  means  but  force,  and  he  immediately  replaced 
the  old  guards  of  the  citv  with  more  numerous  battalions  of 
legionaries.    Having  thus  fortified  hi*  position  in  the  city, 
he  prepared  to  encounter  the  rivals  arming  against  him  in 
the  province*.    It  wat  easy  to  deceive  the  voluptuary  Al- 
binu*  with  overturn  for  a  division  of  the  empire;  but 
Niger  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  ability,  and  required  to  be 
met  boldly  in  the  field.    The  shock  of  battle  took  place  rktadss 
near  the  Gulf  of  Usui  in  Cilicia  in  the  year  a.u.  174,  and  of  ***<ru< 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  pretender.    Niger  »aso«*r  Ml*  < 
soon  afterwards  slain,  and  Severus  exercised  remorseless  *"d  Albi- 
vengeance  on  hit  adherents.    From  thence  he  turned  his 
step*  westward,  first  attempting  to  effect  live  death  of  Al- 
bums by  assassination,  but  when  that  failed,  leading  hit 
victorious  troop*  to  encounter  him  in  Gaul.    Against  a 
man  to  vigorous  and  resolute  the  British  commander  had 
no  chance  of  success ;  but  the  ho|ies  of  donatives  and  plun- 
der •till  animated  his  men,  and  they  ventured  to  contend 
with  the  forces  of  the  emperor  near  Lyons.    Albinos  was 
completely  routed,  and  fell  on  his  own  sword.  Severus 
again  followed  up  his  victory  with  a  bloody  vengeance. 
But  though  relieved  from  alt  his  rivals,  and  secured  against 
the  renewal  of  dome-tic  hostilities,  the  conqueror  was  not 
permitted  to  rest  for  a  moment.    The  overthrow  of  the 
Syrian  armv  tuul  laid  bare  the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Parthians  invaded  the  undefended  province.  Se- 


.  When  veru*  hastened  to  confront  the  foreign  foe  with 
career  an  alacrity,  and  the  exploits  of  his  legions  in  the  Bl 
it  a  blow    his  able  guidance,  might  be  likened  to  those  of  T 


.hrough  the  remainder  of  her  feeble  career,  and  the  great 
ilague  of  Aurelius  swqit  away  resources  which  the  had  no 
longer  strength  to  replace. 

SECT.IJ. — REIOKSOP  Jl'MAMTS  ANT>  Sr.VERCS(A.l>.  193-21 1). 

From  this  epoch  all  the  interest  of  Roman  history,  at  the 
record  of  a  political  organization,  must  cease.  We  enter 
upon  a  period  of  an  hundred  years,  during  which  the 
government  remains  an  undisguised  military  usurpation, 
extorted  and  retained  by  the  drawn  sword.  On  the  death  ye 
of  Pcrtinax  the  Senate  lost  all  hope.  The  men  of  the  H 
gown  cowered  in  silent  despair ;  while  the 


might  be  likened  to  those  of  Trajan,  the 
greatest  commander  of  the  empire. 

The  reign  of  Severus  was  in  (act  a  series  of  marches  vvwoi  ia 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.    Hit  sojourn*  in  Britain. 
Rome  were  few  and  transient,  but  his  conduct  when  there 
was  marked  with  the  arrogance  and  harshness  of  a  mere 
soldier.     The  noble*,  whom  he  insulted  and  harassed, 
hailed  hit  departure  with  satisfaction.    Old  and  infirm,  he 
determined  at  last  to  visit  Britain  in  person,  and  complete 
the  subjection  of  the  Caledonians,  by  whose  inroad*  the 
province  was  repeatedly  afflicted.    He  recovered  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  penetrated  some 
wav  into  the  Highlands.    The  Roman  stations,  w-hich  may 
still  be  traced  as  far  north  a*  the  Moray  Firth,  are  due 
pe  rhaps  to  the  energy  with  which  he  pushed  his  succeases. 
But  he  was  now  suffering  from  gout ;  hi*  constitution  was  nnui  of 
broken  by  excessive  fatigues;  and  while  his  conquests  were  Ban-ras, 
et  uncompleted,  he  retired  to  Eboracum  (York)  to  die.  *-d.  ill. 
d,  given  on  hit  death-bed. 


imed  aloud  that  they  would  offer  the  empire  to  the  i 
of  dicir  choice,  and  allowed,  it  it  said,  more  than 
competitor  to  bid  for  their  suffrages  with  largesse*.  Didius 
Julianu*,  a  wealthy  but  incapable  senator,  promised  most, 
and  was  accordingly  accepted.  He  commenced  hi*  reign 
at  Rome  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  civil  power,  but 
under  the  protection  of  the  guards  ;  but  the  legion*  were 
not  conttnt  with  leaving  such  lucrative  patronage  in  tlic 


pro-  ("  we  mutt  be  doing"),  marks  the  cluu-actcr  < 
men    fatigabte  warrior,  whose  whole  idea  of  political 


of  this 
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OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  8F.VF.RC8 
211-235). 


Severus  left  hi*  inheritance  in  partnership  between  his 
sons  Bassianus,  vulgarly  called  "Caracalla,"  and  Geta.  The 
hands  of  a  few  favoured  cohorts,  and  as  soon  as  tie  acces-    elder  proved  him  a  monster  of  tyranny,  of  the  coarse  type 
tion  of  their  nominee  was  known  in  the  camp*  abroad,  the    of  Caiut  and  Commodut ;  the  younger  hardly  promised 
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belter;  btit  he  was  early  cut  off,  being  stubbed  by  hit  own 
brother  in  his  mother's  arms,  before  he  had  fully  developed 
hi*  evil  qualities.  Of  the  other  Crimea  of  Caracalla,  hi* 
dissoluteness  and  ferocity,  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  more ; 
they  will  be  loo  easily  understood  from  the  examples  already 
presented  to  us.  Timid  as  well  as  ferocious,  he  too  was 
assassinated  by  Macrinu*,  the  prefect  of  hit  own  guards,  after 
•  bloody  reign  of  six  years.  The  Roman  world  was  already 
wean  01  him.  The  vast  edifice  which  he  hail  constructed 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  people  bore  the  title  of  Therma?  An- 
toniniarue,  for  down  to  Caracalla  the  successors  of  the  first 
Antoninus  hail  all  assumed  his  venerated  name  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Augustus ;  but  this  once-cherished  appella- 
te <n  was  now  rendered  odious  to  the  Romans,  and  was  hence- 
forth dmpped  Irom  the  imperial  appellations.  Vet,  not- 
withstanding his  personal  excesses,  the  reign  of  Caracalla 
deserves  to  be  noticed  as  an  epoch  in  Roman  jurisprudence. 
The  administration  of  the  wise  and  learned  Papinian  ex- 
tended over  the  latter  years  of  Severn*,  and  commencement 
of  the  following  reign,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  just  principles  of  law  and  government.  That  great 
jurist  himself  fell  a  victim  to  his  young  master's  jealousy  ; 
but  to  him  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  grand  and  com- 
prehensive measure  by  which  the  boon  of*  citizenship,  the 
cause  oi  so  many  contests  in  earlier  times,  was  finally  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  mass  of  the  free  population  through- 
out the  empire.  It  is  true  that  this  concession  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  favour.  It  conferred  no  privilege  or 
exemption,  as  in  days  of  vore ;  on  the  contrary,  it  brought 
all  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  within  the  scope  of  the 
direct  tax  on  successions,  which  had  been  imposed  by 
Augustus  on  the  citixen*  of  Rome  only.  But  the  effect  of 
tins  great  measure  was  to  obliterate  henceforth  ail  distinc- 
tions of  descent  and  race,  and  complete  the  fusion  into  a 
•ingle  nation  of  a  hundred  millions  of  civilised  men.1 

The  deed  of  blood  had  been  accomplished  on  the  borders 
of  Syria,  where  the  em|ieror  was  engaged  in  leading  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Parthian*.  Severn!  had  enjoined  his 
son  to  pay  court  to  the  soldiers,  and  despise  all  other  classes 
of  his  subjects;  and  the  army,  which  was  attached  to  him, 
would  not  have  conferred  his  power  on  Macrinu*  had  it 
been  aware  that  the  assassination  had  been  committed  at 
that  chief's  instigation.  Mactiiius,  however,  as  the  ablest 
of  its  officers,  was  now  chosen  for  the  command  ;  and  the 
distant  Senate  was  informed,  probably  with  no  punctilious 
phrases,  that  a  new  ruler  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
the  Ctesar*.  The  Senate  would  have  offered  no  resistance ; 
but  in  fact  it  had  not  time  to  resist  The  news  of  the  elec- 
tion could  hardly  have  reached  Rome  when  Macnnus  him- 
self fell  by  a  revolt  of  the  province  in  favour  of  a  cousin  of 
Caracalla,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  Elagabalus,  priest  of  the  Sun 
at  Erncsa,  « ho  bore  himself  the  name  of  the  divinity  he 
nted  to  serve.  It  was  time  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  empire  should  coalesce  into  one  when  their  ruler* 


tion  this  unworthy  creature  possessed  |  but  his  grand- 
mother Mii'Mt  was  a  clever  intriguer,  and  played  on  the 
affections  of  the  soldiery,  who  eagerly  embraced  his  cause. 
They  quickly  overthrew  the  upstart  Macrinu*,  who  per- 
ished with  his  son  and  associate  Diadumcnianus.  Ma- 
ctinus had  already  purchased  peace  from  Parthia.  The 
soldiers  carried  their  new  emperor  to  Rome,  where  he 
speedily  immersed  himself  in  the  vilest  and  most  disgusting 
debauchery.     The  majesty  of  the  purple,  often  as  it  had 
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and  Aurelius  had  been  Spaniards,  Antoninus  a  Gaul, 
vents  an  African.  Rut  these  men  were  great  themselves, 
and  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged  deserved  to  be 
by  the  Romans.  Elagabalus  was  a  miserable 
without  virtue  or  talent;  and  the  Svrians, 


people,  were  despised  for  their  effeminacy  and  profligacy. 
The  claim  i  ~ 


i  of  affinity  with  Severn*  was 


been  sullied  by  stains  of  every  kind,  was  never  perhaps  so 
utterly  prostituted  and  degraded  as  bv  the  nameless  cnor- 
"  Elagabalus.    For  ' 
;  then  eve 


years  the  pnrtorian*  cn- 
ce  was  exhausted,  and 


mities  of  Eli 
dured  him ; 

they  rose  and  slew  him  ignominiously. 

The  empire  was  now  offered  to  another  scion  of  the  Aluandtr 
stock  which  claimed  connection  with  Severn*.  Met**,  the8'**^'- 
lister  of  that  emperor's  contort,  had  had  two  daughters.  *" 
Sotrmiaa,  the  elder,  was  the  mother  of  Elagabalut ;  the 
younger,  Mamnuea,  had  borne  Alexander  Severn*,  whose 
character  throws  one  bright  though  transient  gleam  over 
this  gloomy  period.  Under  the  prudent  training  of  hit 
mother,  this  prince  had  unfolded  both  virtue*  and  abilities  ; 
and  he  continued  to  profit  on  the  throne  by  the  lesson*  he 
Mill  permitted  her  to  instil  into  him.  With  the  aid  of  Ul- 
pian  and  other  illustrious  jurists,  he  carried  on  the  great 
work  of  Roman  legislation  ;  the  ante  but  sufficient  token 
which  enable*  u*  to  augur  that,  amidst  the  depravity  of  ila 
ruler*  and  the  violence  of  it*  soldier*,  the  empire  was  still  the 
cherished  home  of  private  graces  and  tranquil  enjoyment*. 
The  re*cri,iu  of  Alexander  himself,  and  the  digests  of  hi* 
ministers,  are  more  significant  monument*  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  age  than  the  bath*,  the  columns,  and  the  pa- 
laces which  continued  to  be  raised  to  the  vanity  of  princes, 
or  lor  the  gratification  of  the  populace.  The  reign  of  this 
gallant  emperor  was  prosperous  both  in  peace  and  war,  but 
he  too  was  required  to  buckle  on  his  armour  for  a  contest 
in  the  East.  The  revolution,  indeed,  by  which  the  dynasty  Herniation 
of  the  Parthian  Arsaces  was  overthrown,  and  the  Sasatnitbx,  in  Parthia. 
a  native  race,  *ucceeded  to  power  at  Seleucia,  was  an  au- 
gury of  evil  days  to  come.  The  great  Eastern  Empire, 
henceforth  no  longer  Parthian,  but  Persian  once  more,  a* 
of  old,  sprang  up  in  renewed  vigour,  and  inflicted,  under 
succeeding  rulers,  many  terrible  blows  on  Rome. 

The  last  of  the  Alexanders  gained,  however,  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  foe*  of  hi*  illustrious  namesake,  and  returned 
to  celebrate  a  triumph  in  the  Capitol.  Scarcely  had  lie 
enjoyed  the  reward  of  hi*  bravery,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  repel  another  attack  of  the  German*  on  the  Rhine,  and 
the  necessary  enforcement  of  discipline  caused  a  mutiny 
among  the  enervated  legion*  on  that  long  peaceful  fron- 
tier, in  which  he  unfortunately  lost  his  life.  His  reign  had  Death  of 
lasted  thirteen  years,  and  for  that  brief  space  hi*  prudence  Alexander, 
and  vigour  had  arrested  the  decline,  now  loo  clearly  appa- 
rent, of  the  empire.  It  had  now  become  abundantly  mani- 
fest that  it  was  by  the  soldiers  alone  that  an  emperor  could 
be  made,  and  that  the  soldier*  the:  could  not  long 

endure  the  creatures  of  their  own  making.  The  long  list 
of  military  princes  who  now  follow  in  rapid  succession  pre- 
sents us  with  one  or  two  names  only  that  command  the 
slightest  respect ;  while  the  event*  of  our  history  become 
as  the  character*  of  the  chief  actor*  in 
A  rapid  glance  will  suffice  for  the  period  of  halt  a 


t  By  this  Dumber  we  j 


peeify  approsimetively  the  whole  populatii 


tlavee,  included  properly  in  the  tulsl  of  th»  population,  are  elcluded  from  citltenshlp, 
form  any  calculation,    The  gue* 


mpire.  Of  eour-e  it  will  b«  understood  that  too 
Or  the  numbers  of  this  clot*  it  Is  Impossible  to 
guest  of  Gibbon  and  others,  that  the  slaves  were  »»  numerous  as  the  freemen  throughout  ths  empire,  it 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  appears  to  us  extremely  wide  of  th*  mark.  In  the  great  cities,  in  Italy,  and  in  tome  special  dittricta,  they  were 
undoubtedly  numerous,  though  nowhere,  we  conceive,  did  they  approach  at  til  near  to  thit  proportion.  But  throughout  th*  greater 
part  of  the  provinces  they  must  have  firmed  hut  a  small  section  of  the  population.  In  this  respect  the  condition  of  modern  Turkey 
presents  perhaps  the  nearest  analogy  we  can  discover  with  the  it  man  empire  in  the  third  century  ;  and  our  statisticians  have  not  gene- 
rally thought  It  worui  while,  in  enumerating  the  elements  of  population  in  Turkey,  to  'ake  any  account  of  the  slaves  at  all.  Ponlbly 
the  slave,  in  Horn*  might  be  one-third,  those  io  Italy  onofifth,  those  in  the  provinces  generally  0 
whole  numbers. 
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LIII.— ATTHIPTSl  OF  I1IK  SENATE  TO  RECOVER  ACTFOKITT. 

Such  iii  the  variety  of  names  which  now  rapidly  succeed 
one  another  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world,  tliat  it  will  he 
well  to  divide  the  period  on  which  we  now  enter  into  two 
parts,  according  to  the  leading  features  which  distinguish 
it.  The  first  comprises  the  attempts  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
sume its  sovereignty  over  the  empire  ;  the  second  signalizes 
the  cftbrts  of  the  generals,  when  these  attempts  have  com- 
pletely failed,  to  secure  the  permanence  of  military  tiipre- 
macv  liv  restoring  the  discipline  and  subordination  of  die 
soldiers!  The  elevation  of  the  Thracian  peasant  caused 
an  unwonted  shock  to  die  susceptibilities  of  the 
nobles  ;  and  if  their  disgust  was  enhanced  by  die  report  of 
his  severities  and  barbarous  violence,  they  were  encouraged 
to  make  head  against  him  by  his  continued  absence  from 
Italv.  which,  during  his  short  career  of  undisputed  power, 
he  did  not  even  deign  to  visit.  It  was  not  from  the  Senate, 
however,  or  in  Italy,  that  the  movement  against  Maximin 
arose.  While  he  was  occupied  with  military  operation*  on 
the  nordicrn  frontiers,  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Africa  raised 
an  aged  noble  named  Gordianut  to  the  purple,  in  which 
they  associated  with  him  his  son,  and  invoked  the  Senate 
of  Home  to  accept  him  as  their  leader  against  the  emperor 
of  the  army.  The  Senate  acquiesced ;  denounced  Maximin 
as  a  usuriter,  and  called  on  all  the  provinces  to  rise  against 
him.  The  summons  was  not  ineffectual.  Maximin  found 
himself  deserted  both  by  provinces  and  armies.  But  a 
fresh  insurrection  in  Africa  cut  off  both  his  rivals  :  and  when 
he  led  hit  troops  into  Italy,  and  besieged  Aquileia,  he 
found  himself  opposed,  not  by  the  Gordiaus,  but  by  Maxi- 
mo* and  llalhinos,  whom  the  Senate  hastily  elected  in  their 
ilacc.     Maximin  fell  in  a  camp  mutiny;  Mnximus  and 


against  the  long-hated  sect  of  the  Christians,  of  whom  we 
have  fur  some  time  lost  sight  in  our  history. 

The  Christians,  harmless  as  they  were  both  socially  and 
politically,  had  been  objects  of  popular  hatred  from  the  lime 
when  they  were  fits!  confounded  in  (he  common  apprehension 
widi  the  turbulent  anil  rebellious  Jews.  They  had  lallen 
under  the  suspicions  ol  emperor*  and  prefects,  and  had  often 
been  required  to  make  proof  of  their  loyalty  by  performing 
acts  of  heathen  sacrifice,  or  swearing  by  the  imperial  name  ; 
and  the  firmness  with  which,  on  such  occasions,  they  had 
maintained  their  religious  principles  had  consigned  them  too 
often  to  tortures  and  death.  More  than  oikce  the  anger  and 
alarm  of  the  civil  authorities  had  prompted  still  further  in- 
quisition into  the  tenets  of  the  new  sect,  and  from  single 
and  occasional  cases  of  violence  the  persecution  had  ex- 

nitie*.    It  is  probable, 
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however,  that  the  persecution  was  first  general  under  De- 
cius ;  and  we  may  believe  that  to  die  vigorous  and  syste- 
matic effort  this  emperor  made  for  the  suppression  of  the 


Balbinui 


lion ;  but  a  third 


ready  associated  with  them,  out  of  respect  for  the  great 
virtues  of  the  grandfather,  and  the  soldiers  suffered  diis 
nominee  of  the  Senate  to  retain  possession  of  the  purple. 
The  third  Gordian  was  amiable,  but  probably  weak  in  dis- 
The  reins  of  power  were  held  for  him  with  a 
m  hand  by  his  prefect  Misitheu*;  and  the  government 
conducted,  while  this  man  lived,  with  credit  and  suc- 
The  formidable  attitude  of  the  Persians  called  the 
emperor  to  the  Syrian  frontier.  Misitheus  was  cut  off  by 
the  intrigues  of  Julius  Philippus  ;  and  when  this  man  suc- 
ceeded to  the  post  of  prefect,  the  emperor  fell  helplessly 
into  his  power,  and  was  soon  sacrificed  to  his  ambition. 
Philip,  who  now  seized  the  empire,  was  a  native  of  Nostra. 
He  is  generally  called  "  the  Arab,"  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  he  was  of  Arabian  extraction.  At  all 
events,  he  was  received  without  a  murmur  by  the  Senate, 
whose  feelings  were  gratified,  no  doubt,  by  the  celebration 
of  the  Secular  games,  which  he  instituted  in  24S,  on  die 
thousandth  anniversary,  for  so  it  was  reckoned,  of  the  foun- 
dations. The  government  of  this  enqtetor  was  mild  and 
prudent.  Some  Christian  writers  have  claimed  him  for  a 
convert.  If  the  evidence  for  the  fact  it  slender,  the  argu- 
ments against  it  may  be  dismissed  as  nugatory ;  but  the 
Christians,  it  may  be  enough  to  remark,  were  disposed  to 
speak  favourably  of  the  victim  of  a  man  who  was  noto- 
rious as  one  of  their  fiercest  persecutors.  Philip  fell  in  a 
military  indirection,  and  was  succeeded  by  Trajanus  Dc- 
cius,  nn  excellent  officer,  and  a  man  of  genuine  Human 
descent.  Thus  recommended  to  both  the  soldiers  and  the 
Senate,  lie  confirmed  die  predilection  of  the  first  by  the 
bravery  with  which  he  made  head  against  the  attacks,  now 
renewed  year  by  year,  of  the  Goths  and  Sannatians  in  the 
r,orth  ;  and  of  the  latter,  by  the  sweeping  attack  he 


emperor 

true  faith  he  was  prompted  not  only  by  itis  wish  to  con 
ciliate  the  nobles  at  Home,  but  by  a  long-growing  per- 
suasion that  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  empire  might  be 
traced  to  the  alleged  impiety  of  these  re|«ited  fanatics. 
The  recent  celebration  ol  the  secular  games  had  given  a 
stimulus  to  Roman  superstition  ;  and  this  now  wreaked 
itself,  without  stint  or  scruple,  on  the  unresisting  victims 
whose  marked  indisposition  to  enroll  themselves  in  die 
military  service  of  die  state  rendered  them  doubly  ob- 
jects of  suspicion  in  die  general  panic  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  empire.  Fur  this  panic,  indeed,  there  were 
sufficient  grounds,  both  within  and  without,  Tiie  northern 
nations,  then  known  under  the  names  of  the  Quadi  and 
Marcomanni,  had  been  controlled  by  M-  Aurelius,  and 
had  remained  generally  quiescent  during  the  seventy  years 
which  had  followed ;  but  now  the  Frank*,  the  Goths,  and 
the  Alemanni  were  pouring  in  ever-increasing  nui 
across  the  Rhine  and  Danube :  the  inundation,  long 
up,  had  gathered  force  and  volume,  and  threatened  to 


Great  in- 
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up,  had  gathered  force  and  volume, 
flow  the  whole  empire.  The  resources  of  the 
first  shaken  by  the  long-protracted  pestilence  of  the  An- 
tonine  period,  had  never  been  restored.  The  population 
and  wealth  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  continued  gradually 
to  decline ;  but  if  these  distant  symptoms  of  decay  were 
yet  hardly  visible  except  to  statesmen,  the  plagues  which 
swept  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  in  succession,  between 
the  years  200  and  26o.  alarmed  men  of  every  class  with  the 
prospect  of  itt  impending  dissolution. 

SECT.  LIV. — TIIE  UU'EBORS  OK  T11E  C  AMI'S  (aJ>.  231-284). 

There  was'  no  hope  for  Home  in  the  favour  of  its  gods 

nor  in  the  virtues  of  itt  |  ;.le ;  but  there  was  still  hope  in 

the  personal  bravery  of  its  captains;  and  from  this  time  we 
find,  with  only  one  or  two  interruptions,  a  remarkable  suc- 
cession  of  able  chiefs  at  the  head  of  its  affairs.    Decius  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Goth*.   The  legions,  satisfied  with  the 
late  appointments,  left  the  choice  of'  his  successor  to  the 
Senate,  and  Gallus  purchased  a  respite  from  attack  by  the  (jsllm, 
payment  of  tribute  to  the  barbarians.    This  disgrace  was  a.o.  S31- 
soon  wiped  out  in  his  blood.    Valerian,  a  lavourite  officer  Vlipri,. 
of  Decius,  reigned  in  his  stead.    The  Franks  and  A  lc- „,i  Galo- 
checked  in  the  West;  but  in  the  East  llic«0«., 


Goths 


made  an  irruption  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  a.d.S 
•  the  Mack  Sea,  and  traversing  the  Hellespont,  and 


were  stopped  rather  by  the  effects  ol"  luxury  and  climate 
than  by  the  »»ord  of  a  defendrr.  When  these  swarms 
were  cleared  away  from  the  fertile  lands  they  had  deso- 
lated. Valerian  had'  a  harder  task  to  perform  in  hurling  back 
the  lVsians  from  Syria.  Defeated  and  taken  by  Sapor,  he 
was  conaenined  to  chains  and  menial  offices,  while  his  ton 
Gullicnus,  a  dissolute  youth,  refused  to  arm  for  his  recovery. 
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The  advance  of  the  Persians  was  checked,  nut  by  the  em- 
peror and  the  legion*  of  Home,  but  by  the  brave  Odena- 
thus,  and  the  still  braycr  Zcnobia  his  wife,  the  ruler*  of  the 
tributary  kingdom  of  Palmyra.  Elated  by  his  success,  and 
vain  of  the  splendour  of  his  capital  in  the  desert,  Odetia- 
thu*  was  not  content  with  aspiring  to  independence,  but 
claimed,  it  is  said,  to  be  associated  with  Gallicnus  in  tin- 
government  of  the  empire.  But  pretenders  to  the  purple 
sprung  up  now  in  various  quarters.  The  attack*  of  the  bar- 
barians called  forth  the  legions  on  every  frontier  into  the 
held,  and  whenever 


other,  relinquished  the  contest  he  had  provoked  by  a  volun-  Political 
tary  death.    Probus,  like  Aurclian,  was  a  native  of  Sirrnium,  H',M,,7' 
and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  military  rule, — the  only  rule  V~™ ■V"""^ 
now  possible, — by  his  skill,  his  bravery,  and  his  hardy  vir- 
tue*.   During  a  short  but  active  reign  of  six  years  he  de- 
feated the  Germans  on  the  Khine  and  Danube,  and  con- 
structed, or  rather  r.  mured,  the  rampart  which  connected 
those  rivers.    He  overthrew  the  Goths;  and,  passing  from 
the  West  to  the  East,  led  his  forces  against  the  Persians. 

I  an  honourable  peace,  and  then. 


brth  the  legions  on  every  frontier  into  the  I-  rom  this  enemy  he  extorted  an  honourable  peace,  and  then, 

lever  a  victory  was  gained,  or  an  imposing  having  put  down  some  competitors  for  power,  employed  his 

by  the  defenders  of  the  Mate,  there  a  new  legions  in  draining  marshes  and  planting  vineyards.  But 

^claimed,  and  the  submission  of  the  Senate  the  discipline  be  enforced,  and  the  wholesome  labours  he 
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Senate 

people  demanded.  To  this  host  of  competitors,  most  of 
whom  fell  quickly  by  one  another**  hands,  the  name  of  the 
H  thirty  tyrants"  was  popularly  given.  Their  real  number 
'  was  little  less  than  twenty.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
them.  Aureolus,  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  Gallicnus  fell  in 
a  tardy  attempt  to  assert  his  power  and  dignity  against  him. 

But  the  usurper  was  shut  up  in  Milan,  and  the  death  of 
Gallienus  served  only  to  raise  up  a  stronger  antagonist  in 
the  person  of  M.  Aurclius  Claudius,  whom  the  Italian  forces 
appointed  their  commander.  Claudius  was  a  man  of  high 
military  virtue.  He  destroyed  Aureolus,  overcame  the 
Germans,  and  totally  routed  the  Goths  in  the  great  battle 
oi*  Ntssa,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  of  ''Gnthicus." 
But  this  brave  chief  was  speedily  cut  off  by  sickness  on  his 
route  to  the  East.  Claudius  breathed  his  last  at  Sir- 
rnium on  the  Danube,  and  it  was  at  Sirrnium  that  Aurclian, 
hi«  illustrious  successor,  liad  been  born.  This  man,  the  son 
of  an  Illyrian  peasant,  was  one  of  the  greatest,  as  he  was 
almost  the  last,  of  the  heroes  of  the  Roman  legions.  He 
was  intelligent  as  well  as  brave  ;  and  after  defeating  a  fresh 
attack  of  the  Goths,  he  recognised  the  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing the  outposts  of  the  empire  from  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  finally  renounced  the  conquests  of  Trajan  in  Dacia, 
which  seem  to  liave  been  re-occupied  after  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  A  still  more  urgent  necessity  compelled  him  to 
admit  into  hi*  pay  large  bodies  of  these  formidable  ene- 
mies, which,  for  a  lime  at  least,  added  fresh  vigour  to  the 
Roman  arms.  Aurelian  led  his  forces  against  the  Queen  of 
Palmyra.  Odenathus  being  now  dead.  Though  gallantly 
resisted,  he  overcame  his  presumptuous  rival,  and  exhibited 
Zcnobia  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  He  continued  to  rule 
with  vigour  and  discretion ;  but  the  barbaric  inundation 
was  still  swelling  on  the  frontiers,  and  at  last  a  body  of 
Alemanni  burst  into  Italy,  and  advanced  for  a  moment 
within  the  confines  of  (Jinbria.  At  this  crisis  the  safety  of 
the  city  itself  teemed  in  question.  Aurelian  condescended 
to  secure  it  by  tracing  the  ample  lines  of  fortification  which 
now  for  the  first  time  encompassed  the  capital  of  Augustus 
and  Trajan.  But  the  legions,  under  a  chief  like  Aurelian, 
formed  still  a  stronger  rampart  than  brick  or  stone.  The 
Alemanni  were  speedily  repulsed.  Aurelian  was  sum- 
moned soon  afterwards  into  the  East  ;  but  while  leading  an 
expedition  against  the  Persian*  he  wa»  assassinated  in  hi* 
tent,  at  the  instigation  of  his  secretary  Mncsthcu*.  The 
soldier*  lamented  hi*  loss,  and  avenged  it  with  the  blood  of 
the  assassins.  They  paid  a  higher  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory  by  awaiting  six  month*  the  election  of  hi*  suc- 
cessor by  the  Senate.  When  that  body  placed  the  vic- 
torious: but  aged  Tacitus  at  their  head,  they  checriiilly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  well-meant  but  imprudent  choice.  Tacitus 
led  his  troops  manfully  against  the  Scythian  Alani.  He 
was  victorious  in  battle ;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign 
were  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  power*,  und  he  died  of 
exhaustion  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  army  now  chose  their  own  leader,  and  (hcv  nl-o 
chose  well.  Aurelius  Probus  was  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
and  Florianus,  the  brother  of  Tacitus,  who  had  assumed  the 
purple,  without  authority  cither  from  the  one  powir  or  the 


the  discipline  he  enforced,  and 
required,  alike  disgusted  his  licentious  warriors; a 
who  never  quitted  the  camp,  Inst  his  life  in  a  mutiny. 

The  head-Quarters  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  again 
the  spot  on  which  his  successor  was  to  be  elected.  The 
choice  of  the  soldiers  fell  once  more  on  a  rude  but  valiaut 
s  -Idler  named  Carus,  and  the  Senate  once  more  ratified  it  Cams, 
without  a  murmur.  The*e  warrior-princes  paid  no  alien-  ***■ 
twin  to  Rome,  and  the  nobles  of  the  city  had  discovered 
that  if  they  lost  in  dignity,  they  were  gainers  bv  their  ab- 
sence in  case  and  security.  The  movements  of  the  army, 
wholly  recruited  and  supplied  from  the  frontier  provinces, 
were  regarded  with  little  interest  by  the  voluptuaries  of  the 
capital.  These  unworthy  Romans  were  content  to  leave 
the  task  of  defending  the  empire  to  men  who  claimed  from 
them  only  a  few  empty  titles  in  token  of  their  submission. 
Carus,  associating  with  himself  his  sons  Carinus  and  Nu- 
mcrianus,  gained  some  fresh  victories  over  the  Goths. 
Leaving  Carinu*  in  the  West,  he  again  confronted  and 
overthrew  the  Persians.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Ctesiphon 
on  the  Tigri*.  where  his  career  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  according  to  the  popular  account,  but 
more  probably  by  some  secret  conspiracy.  The  sons  of 
Cams  were  unable  to  retain  the  diadem  of  their  father : 
N'umerianus  was  slain  by  his  prefect  Aper,  though  his  death 
wa*  speedily  avenged  by  Diocletian.  The  soldiers  in  il>eDW(tiBl 
East  immediately  proclaimed  this  man  their  emperor,  re-  •ju™'1 
gardles*  of  the  claim*  of  Carinus,  which  were  supported  by 
the  armies  in  the  West.  The  contending  power*  met  on 
the  plains  of  Mas  La.  Diocletian  was  worsted  in  battle  ;  but 
in  the  moment  of  his  success  Carinus  was  slain  by  an  officer 
whose  wife  he  had  dishonoured;  and  thus  tuiiklenly  deprived 
of  a  leader,  the  victorious  legions  united  with  the  t 
in  acknowledging  the  surviving  candidate. 


nF-rONRTmiTKD  BT  DIOCLETIAN 

(AO).  284-3U5). 

The  accession  of  Diocletian  to  power  marks  the  last  great  Si** 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever  intrinsically  weak,  the  Senate  had  found  opportunities 
for  putting  forth  it*  claims  to  authority  ;  if  it  was  but  rarely 
allowed  to  exercise  its  cherished  prerogative  or  election  to 
the  throne,  it  was  still  regarded  as  the  legitimate  centre  of 
administration,  the  fountain  of  law  and  social  order.  There 
wa*  at  least  no  constituted  authority  to  oppose  it.  The 
chosen  of  the  legions  had  been  for  some  time  past  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  rather  than  the  sovereign  of  the  state. 
Me  had  seldom  quitted  the  camp,  rarely  or  never  presented 
himself  in  the  capital;  content  with  the  provision  for  his 
own  pride  and  power  extorted  ftom  the  provinces  in  which 
he  quartered  himself,  he  had  alloued  the  ordinary  march  of 
government  to  proceed  in  its  usual  routine;  the  social  labric 
continued  to  be  upheld  in  Italy  and  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces by  ihe  force  impressed  upon  them  by  the  Anlnnine*. 
But  this  was  the  torjmr  of  decrepitude,  not  the  tranquillity 
of  contentment.  The  provinces  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
armies  of  the  frontier  ;  and  the  empire  might  split  asunder 
ut  any  moment  into  as  many  kingdoms  as  there  were  armies, 
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a  common  Interest,  and  controlled  by  the 
of  Diocletian  himself,  all  the  emperor*  acted  with  vlpmr  in 
their  respective  province*.    Diocletian  i 
drlo,  and  quieted  the  revolt  of  Egypt, 
the  unruly  horde*  of  Mauritania,  ami  overthrew  a  | 
to  the  purple  in  that  quarter.    Constantius  disotu 
of  the  strongest  camp  and  large-termy.  whocalled  himself   invading  host  of  Aleiuunni.  and  wrested  Briuin  from  the 


unless  the  chiefs  of  the 
the  strength  or  genius  of 

We  have  noticed  manv  local  revolt*,  ana  no  aount  many 
more  of  the  kind  were  constantly  occurring  Gaul.  Briuin, 
Africa,  or  Esypt  were  more  than  once  the  prey  of  soldier* 
independent  sovereigns ;  the  chief 


Pnllual 
History. 


the  emfwror,  found  prompter  aid  in  the  daggers 
than  in  the  »wortU  of  his  own  legionaries :  hi*  opponents 
were  generally  struck  down  by  their  own  unruly  followers; 
and  it  wa*  by  fortune  rather  than  by  any  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  cohesion  that  the  frame  of  tbe  empire  was  still  held 
together.  The  danger  of  disruption  was  becoming  from 
year  to  year  more  imminent,  when  Diocletian  arose  to  re- 
establish the  organic  connection  of  the  parts,  and  breathe 
a  new  life  into  the  heart  of  the  empire. 

A  jealous  edict  of  Gallienu*  had  lor  bidden  the  senator* 
to  take  service  in  the  army  or  to  quit  the  limits  of  Italy. 
The  degradation  of  that  once  illustrious  order,  which  was 
thus  made  incapable  of  furnishing  a  candidate  for  the  em- 
pire, was  completed  by  the  indolent  acquiescence  of  its 
members  in  this  disqualifying  ordinance.  The  nobles  of 
Koine  relinquished  all  interest  in  affair*  which  they  could 
no  longer  aspire  to  conduct.  The  emperors,  on  their  part, 
ceased  to  regard  them  a*  a  substantive  power  in  the  em- 
pire ;  and  in  constructing  the  new  imperial  constitution  Dio- 
•  i  wholly  overlooked  their  existence.  Nevertheless  it 
Men)  tliat  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  undying  tra- 
of  the  majesty  of  Rome  itself,  and  it  seemed  more 
fitting  to  abstain  from  visiting  the  city  than  to  take  up  his 
residence  there  without  paying  due  re*|iect  to  the  Senate, 
which  was  still  enthroned  on  its  seven  hills.  While  he  dis- 
regarded the  possibility  of  opposition  at  Rome,  he  contrived 
a  new  check  upon  the  rivalry  of  his  distant  lieutenants,  by 
associating  three  other  chief*  with  himself,  welded  together 
by  strict  alliances  into  one  imperial  family,  each  of  whom 
should  take  up  his  residence  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
empire,  and  combine  with  all  the  rest  in  maintaining 
their  common  interest.  His  first  step  wa*  to  choose  a 
single  colleague  in  ti  e  person  of  a  brave  soldier  of  obscure 
origin,  an  Illyrian  peasant  like  himself,  by  name  Maximian, 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  in  the  year 
286.  The  associated  ruler*  assumed  at  the  same  time  the 
epithets  of  Jovius  and  Herculius:  auspicious  names,  which 
made  them  perhaps  popular  in  the  cam:'.  Maximian  was 
deputed  to  control  the  legion*  in  Gaul,  and  to  make  head 
against  the  revolt  of  Carau.ius  in  Britain,  while  Diocletian 
op|K>*cd  the  enemies  or  pretender*  who  were  now  rising  up 
in  various  quarter*  in  the  East.  His  dangers  multiplied,  and 
again  the  powers  of  the  empire  were  subdivided  to  meet 
them.  In  the  year  292  Diocletian  created  two  Caesars: 
the  one.  Galcrius,  to  act  subordinate^  to  himself  in  the 
East ;  the  other,  Constantius  Chlonis,  lo  divide  the  govern- 
ment of  the  western  provinces  with  Maximian.  The  Caesars 
were  bound  more  closely  to  the  August!  by  receiving  their 
daughters  in  marriage;  but,  though  they  acknowledged 
each  a  superior  in  his  own  half  of  the  empire,  and  ad- 
mitted a  certain  supremacy  of  Diocletian  over  all,  yet  each 
enjoyed  monarchical  sway  in  hi*  own  territories,  and  each 
established  a  court  and  capital  as  well  as  an  army  and  a 
camp.  Diocletian  retained  the  richest  and  most  tranquil 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  reigned  in  Nicomedia  (now  A*ia 
Minor),  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  while  he  entrusted  to  the  Caesar 
Galeriu*,  established  in  Sirmium,  the  more  exposed  pro- 
vinces on  the  Danube.  Maximian  occupied  Italv,  the 
islands,  and  Africa,  stationing  himself  however,  not  in  Rome, 
but  at  Milan.  Constantius  was  required  to  defend  the 
Rhenish  frontier  ;  and  the  martial  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain  were  given  him  to  furnish  the  force*  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  important  trust.  The  capital 
ol  the  western  Ca»ar  was  fixed  at  Troves.    Inspired  with 
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of  A  Meet  us.  Galeriu*  brought  the  legions  of  Illy  ri- 
cum  to  the  defence  of  Syria  against  the  Persians,  and  though 
once  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Carrhae,  he  succeeded  even- 
tually in  reducing  the  enemy  to  submission.  Thus  vic- 
torious in  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  Diocletian  celebrated 
the  commencement  of  tbe  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  with 
a  triumph  at  Rome,  and  again  taking  leave  of  the  city  of 
the  Caesars,  returned  to  hi*  customary  residence  at  Nicome- 
dia. The  illness  with  which  he  was  attacked  on  his  journey 
suggested,  or  more  probably  fixed,  hi*  resolution  to  divest  of  lHocl»- 
himsclf  of  the  purple;  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  a.d.  30.5, ti*n, 
being  then  fifty-nine  years  old,  he  performed  the  solemn  *•»•  *>S. 
act  of  abdication  on  the  spot  where  he  hail  first  assumed  the 
empire  at  the  bidding  of  his  soldiers.  Strange  to  say,  he 
did  not  renounce  the  object  of  his  ambition  alone.  On  the 
same  day  a  similar  scene  wa*  enacted  by  his  colleague 
Maximian  at  Milan  ;  but  the  abdication  of  Maximian  ua* 
nnt  a  spontaneous  sacrifice,  but  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
influence  or  authority  of  his  elder  and  greater  colleague. 
Diocletian  had  established  the  principle  of  patrimonial  suc- 
cession by  which  the  supreme  power  was  to  descend.  On 
the  abdication  of  the  two  Augusti,  the  Caesars  Constantius 
and  Galeriu*  stepped  into  their  places  respectively,  while 
each  of  them  called  up  another  Carsar  to  supply  the  post* 
thus  vacated  by  themselves.  Flavius  Sevcrus  succeeded 
to  Constantius,  Maximinus  Daza  to  Galeriu*.  Having  seen 
the  completion  of  all  these  arrangements,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  the  success  of  his  great  political  ex|>eriments,  Dio- 
cletian crowned  his  career  of  wisdom  and  moderation  by 
confining  himself  strictly  during  the  remainder  of  hi*  life  to 
the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  private  station.  Ketiring  to  the 
residence  he  had  built  for  himself  at  Salona,  he  found  occu- 
pation and  amusement  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  ;  and 
the  story  went,  that  when  his  more  restless  colleague  soli- 
cited him  to  resume  the  honours  from  which  he  had  disen- 
gaged them  both,  he  invited  him  to  see  the  vegetables  he 
hail  grow  n,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  simplicity  and  contentment. 

The  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Diocletian's  character  pcnm. 
have  been  justly  praised,  and  it  is  with  pain  that  we  notice  tiou  of  tfct 
bow  he  forfeited  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  his  sanguinary  C 
and  obstinate  persecution  of  the  Christians.    The  disciple* 
of  the  true  faith  were  still  increasing  in  numbers ;  they  were 

into  their  body  the 
,  the  activitv,  and  the  moral  force  of  the  empire, 
cannot  have  been  blind  to  the  impossibility  of 
reviving  the  spirit  of  heathenism,  or  raising  up  in  the  t 
holds  either  of  superstition  or  philosophy  any 
intellectual  force  to  combat  them.  Nor  can  w« 
that  he  wa*  actuated  by  the  alarms  so  prevalent  a*  we  have 
seen  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  many  of  tike 
best,  and  some  no  doubt  of  the  wisest  of  the  heathens,  really 
believed  that  the  calamities  of  the  empire  were  caused  by 
the  anger  of  their  gods  at  the  impiety  tolerated  in  it*  bosom. 
The  era  of  Diocletian,  under  the  sway  of  a  Dohl  and  able 
ruler,  was  a  period  of  comparative,  revival  and  hopefulness. 
The  worst  seemed  to  be  past,  A  better  day  had  dawned. 
New  objects  were  in  view,  new  principles  of  government 
were  coming  into  operation.  The  Senate  ot  Rome,  the 
stronghold  of  old  and  vain  tradition,  had  ceased  to  exercise 
any  influence  in  the  government.  Diocletian  had  no  need 
to  sacrifice  to  its  prepossession*,  or  to  buy  its  favour  by  the 
concession  of  a  principle.  The  fury  which  animated  tbri  e  at 
least  of  the  emperors  (tor  Constantius  alone  held  aloof  from 
the  persecution  which  now  raged  through  three-quarter*  of 
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the  empire )  mutt  be  triced  to  •  different  source.  The  object 
of  Diocletian*  polity  was  to  establish  a  unifurm  system  of 
administration,  radiating  from  each  centre  of  government. 
During  the  last  century  the  government  of  the  empire  had 
become  completely  de-centralized.  Each  province  had 
provided  for  itself ;  each  army  liad  drawn  ill  supplies  from 
it*  own  neighbourhood.  The  authority  ot  the  Senate  had 
hardly  extended  beyond  Italy;  the  power  even  of  the 
em|>eror  had  generally  been  limited  to  the  territory  in  the 
midst  of  which  hi.  army  was  quartered.  Hvcn  Deciu*  and 
Probus,  vigorous  as  they  proved  themselves  in  their  own 
camp,  might  fear  to  provoke  a  resistance  which  they  had 
not  leisure  to  quell,  if  they  tried  to  enforce  their  edict*  in 
Gaul  or  Africa.  But  when,  by  the  multiplication  of  sove- 
reigns, the  executive  authority  was  extended  once  more 
throughout  the  empire,  it  became  necessary  to  show  that 
the  imperial  power  was  no  longer  a  mere  shadow.  The 
laws  were  to  be  enforced,  uniformity  to  be  restored,  every 
province  and  every  subject  to  be  made  to  acknowledge  the 
paramount  supremacy  of  tlte  monarch's  will.  Christianity, 
however  innocent  in  act,  had  become  in  its  forms  and  in 
its  ideas  a  state  within  the  state.  Whatever  the  govern- 
mcnt  might  think  of  its  opinions,  it  could  not  fail  to  see  a 
rival  in  its  organization.  Counts  and  prelects  were  jealous 
of  metropolitans  and  bishops  ;  and  the  claims  of  the  church 
to  admit  to,  or  exclude  from,  a  share  in  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, which  had  now  became  connected  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  benefices  and  endowments,  might  seem  to  trench 
upan  political  prerogatives.  Having  subdued  every  external 
enemy  and  competitor,  Diocletian  turned  his  attention  to  the 
domestic  foe,  for  as  such  he  regarded  it,  which  had  set  up 
a  co-ordinate  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  his  own  juris- 
diction: he  proclaimed  intemccinal  war  against  the  Chris- 
tian society,  the  extent  of  which  he  perhaps  miscalculated, 
the  moral  |*>wer  of  which  he  totally  misapprehended  ;  and 
he  committed  himself  to  a  struggle  in  which  succesi 
impossible,  though  he  did  not  live  himself  to 
"  ■  he  was  T  ' 


of  Cicsar.  Constantine  was  satisfied  for  the  present,  anil 
continued  for  six  years  (a.d.  306-3 1 2 )  to  confine  himself 
to  the  administration  of  the  Gaulish  prefecture.  During 
this  period  he  carried  out  his  father's  policy  in  every  par- 
ticular. He  chastised  the  barbarians  in  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain, and  put  the  Roman  |s>*sc*siuns  in  that  island  in  a 
complete  state  of  defence.  He  flew  to  the  succour  of  the 
garrisons  on  the  Kliinc,  which,  on  the  death  of  Constantias, 
assailed  by  fresh  incursions  of  the  Ger- 
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SECT.  IYI.— WARS  OF  DlOCUmAX'a  SUKV1VOBS. 

Notwithstanding  the  ability  which  Diocletian  had  dis- 
played in  the  government  of  the  empire,  the  distribution 
he  made  of  power  on  his  abdication  marks  caprice  and 
weakness,  and  was  speedily  followed,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  by  fresh  disturbances.  Instead  of  inviting  both 
the  Csesars  to  associate  with  them  princes  of  their  own 
choice,  he  had  allowed  his  son-in-law  and  favourite,  Ga- 
len us,  to  nominate  both  the  new  candidates,  and  to  pass 
over  i lie  claims  of  Constantine,  the  son  of  Constantius, 
altogether.  The  Gesor  of  the  Gaulish  provinces  was  far 
distant  in  Britain,  and  was  ill :  Galerius  expected  his 
death,  or  ventured  to  overlook  him  in  his  absence  ;  and 
ho(>ed,  by  calling  creatures  of  his  own  to  the  succession, 
supreme  authority  over  the  whole  empire  for 
But  the  moderation  of  Constantius,  which  had 
him  an  object  of  dislike  and  jealousy  to  his  urtscru- 
eol  leagues,  endeared  him  to  his  own  subjects  as 
well  as  to  the  Christian  faction  throughout  the  empire. 
Great  multitudes  of  the  new  faith  had  taken  refuge  under 
his  swav,  aud  had  enjoyed  his  protection.  The  legions 
admired  him  for  his  victories  over  the  Alemanni  and  the 
Caledonians ;  and  when,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  they 
proclaimed  his  son  Constantine  emperor  in  their  encamp- 
ment at  York,  the  nomination  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  tlte  population  of  the  western  provinces.  Galerius  did 
not  venture  to  oppose  this  demonstration  of  feeling.  He 
suffered  his  new'  rival  to  exercise  authority  in  the  place  of 
his  lather,  but  claimed  the  right,  as  the  eldest  and  first  of 
the  associated  princes,  to  assign  him  only  the  fourth  rank 
among  the  rulers  of  the  empire,  with  the  subordinate  title 


ed  up  the  great  victory  of  Novio  by 
the  most  terrible  massacres  of  his  ca|*ives.  At  the  same 
time  he  displayed  the  utmost  moderation  and  clemency 
towards  his  subjects,  tolerating  and  protecting  the  Christians, 
and  remitting  the  fiscal  burdens  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Though  personally  indifferent  perhaps  to  all  forms  of 
religion,  he  could  not  fail  to  mark  how  great  were  the  num- 
bers, how  active  the  intelligence,  of  the  Christian  society,  and 
to  feel  the  miserable  impolicy  of  alienating  them  by  persecu- 
tion. His  vigorous  imagination  was  at  the  same  time  kindled 
by  the  claim  these  sectarians  advanced  to  divine  interferences 
and  miraculous  powers ;  it  is  probable  also  that  the  deference 
which  their  bishops  were  willing  to  pay  to  him  as  the  temporal 
ruler,  while  the  pagan  hierarchy  regarded  him  with  undis- 
guised dislike,  affected  him  favourably  from  the  first  towards 
the  outward  forms  of  Christianity.  While  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity for  raising  himself  to  the  highest  place  in  the  empire, 
Constantine  was  already  perhaps  meditating  terms  of  al- 
liance with  the  greatest  spiritual  influence  of  the  period. 

Meanwhile,  tlte  Senate  also,  the  centre  of  heathenism, 
exhibited  for  a  moment  fresh  signs  of  vitality.  A  fleeting 
indignation  at  the  claims  of  its  late  ruler  Maximian  being 
entirely  postponed  to  those  of  Galerius,  it  had  token  on 
itself  to  confer  orchis  wn  Maxentius  the  title  ofAugustus. 

Diocletian,  issued  from  *hi*  retirement,  and  re-assumed 
power,  under  pretence  of  lending  the  weight  of  his  name  and 
experience  to  the  cause  of  his  son.  He  gave  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage  to  Constantine.  and  cemented  an  alliance 
between  the  prefect  of  Gaul  and  the  claimant  of  Italy.  But 
no  sooner  did  Maxentius  taste  of  power  than  he  drove  his  own 
father  out  of  his  dominions ;  and  Constantine  suffered  his 
father-in-law  to  find  an  asylum  in  Gaul  only  cm  condition  of 
resigning  a  second  time  all  share  in  the  imperial  government. 
When,  on  the  report  of  Constan tine's  death,  the  restless  re-  TVsth  of 
teran  again  assumed  the  purple,  lie  wasattacked, defeated,  and  Mssiniiao, 
put  to  death  without  remorse  by  the  Gaulish  emperor.  A  D-  ■** 
The  death  of  Maximian  was  followed  in  31 1  by  that  of  rwh  »f 
Galerius,  whose  painful  sickness  was  ascribed  with  grim  Galerius, 
satisfaction  by  the  Christians  to  a  divine  visitation.  Four 
Augusli  of  equal  rank  now  once  more  shared  the  empire ; 
but  it  was  immediately  apparent  that,  without  the  avowed 
ascendancy  of  one,  in  genius  if  not  in  power,  the  rude 
edifice  of  the  Co-sard om  must  inevitably  fall  in  pieces. 
The  genius,  indeed,  of  Constantine  soon  proved  to  be  pre- 
eminent ;  but  his  ascendancy  was  admitted  by  none  of  his 
colleagues,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  he  had  the 
means  of  establishing  it  by  force.  Maxentius  in  Italy  and 
Africa,  and  Maximian  in  Asia  and  Kgypt,  ruled  in  voluptuous 
indolence,  making  themselves  more  and  more  detested  by 
the  provinces  which  had  fallen  under  their  sway.  Severus 
was  already  dead,  and  Galerius  had  survived  to  replace  him 
in  Illyricuin  by  a  Dacian  peasant  named  Licinius,  recom- 
mended to  him  by  his  military  abilities  and  his  popu- 
larity among  the  soldiers.  This  man  had  now  at  least 
discretion  enough  to  ally  himself  himself  with  Constantine; 
he  contrived  also  to  leave  his  new  confederate  to  conduct 
hostilities  against  Maxentius  alone,  while  he  watched  him- 
self from  a  distance  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Scarcely, 
indeed,  was  Galerius  dead  before  the  two  Augusti  of  the 
West  rushed  into  deadly  conflict  with  one  another.  Con- 
stantine crossed  the  Alps,  and  gained  three  successive  \  icto- 
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rte*  at  Turin,  at  Verona,  and,  dully,  at  tlie  Milvian  bridge,  two 
mile*  from  Rome.  Maxcntiua,  routed  in  this  final  engage- 
ment, wa*  drowned  in  the  Tiber;  and  Constantine  entered 
Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  year  3 1 2,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation*,  and  was  acknowledged  as  chief  of 
the  empire  by  Italy  and  Africa,  an  well  as  by  the  provinces  of 
his  own  prefecture.  He  had  already  issued  from  Milan  the 
famous  decree  which  assured  the  Christian*  of  his  favour  and 
protection  ;  and  it  w  as  on  his  march  towards  Home,  before 
the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  that  he  beheld,  according 
to  the  historians,  the  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  heavens,  in- 
scribed with  the  blazing  legend — "  Ry  this  conquer." 

Constantine  had  littic  sympathy  fur  the  name  of  Rome, 
or  for  the  Senate  which  represented  it ;  nevertheless,  upon 
entering  the  old  capital  of  the  Caesar*  in  triumph,  he 
affected  to  restore  the  consideration  of  that  illustrious  but 
decrepit  body,  while  he  look  measure*  for  preventing  Rome 
from  ever  again  giving  laws  to  the  empire,  bv  disbanding 
the  praetorian  guards  and  destroying  their  fortified  camp. 
With  this  military  institution  the  imperial  power  departed 
finally  from  Rome,  and  the  seat  of  empire  was  henceforth 
to  be  established  wherever  the  emperor  should  choose  to 
lake  up  his  own  permanent  residence.  Master  of  the 
West,  Constantine  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  brought  the 
East  also  under  his  sceptre.  His  rival  l.iciniu*  equalled 
him  in  ambition,  but  neither  in  ability  nor  fortune.  Dur- 
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ing the  contest  in  Italy  the  prefect  of  Illyricum  had  been 
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He  had  overthrown  Maximin,  and  seized  all  the 
province*  of  the  emiiirc,  confirming  his  victory  by 
the  massacre  of  all  the  children  of  Galerius  and  Sever  us, 
a*  well  as  of  Maximin  himself.  So  far  did  he  carry  his  pre- 
cautions as  to  insist  on  the  execution  of  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  Thus  triumphant  in  opposite 
quarters  of  the  empire,  the  two  competitors  were  equally 
prepared  for  a  struggle  with  one  another.  In  the  first 
contest  between  them,  Constantine  wrested  Illyricum  from 
Licinius.  After  an  interval  of  eight  years,  war  was  re- 
newed. Licinius  was  overthrown  in  the  great  battle  of 
Adrianople,  in  the  year  323 ;  but  hi*  spirit  was  still  un- 
broken, and  while  Constantine  was  occupied  in  the  siege 
of  Byzantium,  he  collected  a  numerous  force  of  raw  levies 
to  try  his  fortune  in  another  field.  The  battle  of  Chrysopolis 
brought  the  contest  to  a  final  decision.  Licinius  was  de- 
prived of  hi*  imperial  honour*,  and  permitted  to  retire  to 
Thessalonica,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
private  station.  But  Constantine  had  not  magn'animity 
enough  to  observe  the  conditions  he  bad  imposed  on  him- 
self. The  deposed  em|>eror  wa*  soon  afterward*  accused 
of  intriguing  with  foreign  powers  for  his  restoration,  and 
the  victor  did  not  scruple  to  secure  his  own  supremacy  by 
putting  hi*  last  rival  to  death.  The  family  compact  devised 
by  the  astute  Diocletian  resulted,  in  the 
in  the  re-establishment  of  an  undivided 
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Conscious  of  his  own  energy  and  abilities,  and  sensible  of 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  scheme  for  dividing  the 
imperial  powers  devised  by  his  predecessor,  Constantine 
determined  to  retain  in  his  own  hand  the  sceptre  of  the 
united  empire,  while  he  contrived  a  more  elaborate  scheme 
for  lightening  the  burden  it  imposed  upon  him.  The 
original  policy  of  Augustus,  according  to  which  the 
emperor  was  regarded  as  the  delegate  of  the  state,  and 
his  1  unctions  were  only  those  of  the  various  popular  magis- 
tracies combined  together  in  one  person,  liad  become 
utterly  obliterated  for  at  least  a  century.  The  specious 
constitutionalism  of  the  early  Caesars  had  vanished,  but  no 
organized  system  of  despotism  had  been  substituted  in  its 
place.    The  chiefs  of  the  state  had  been  content,  as  we 
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have  seen,  to  rule  with  the  sword,  and  to  announce  their 
caprices  from  the  camp.  In  return,  their  title  had  received 
no  sanction  in  the  feelings  of  their  subjects.  They  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  the  people  as  emperors 
de  facto,  but  no  idea  of  right  had  clung  to  their  name*  and 
title*,  no  honour  had  been  paid  to  their  families,  i 
shown  to  their  memories.  The  notion  of  mi 
government  had  been  in  a  *tate  of  transition  ;  the  old 
foundations  had  perished ;  it  remained  for  Constantine  In 
replace  them  with  the  ideas  of  hereditary  succession,  of 
divine  right,  and  of  organized  administration,  upon  which 
they  have  subsisted  throughout  Kurnpe  to  the  present  day. 

It  wa*  only  in  the  oriental  courts  that  the  imperial  jfj™ c™- 
reformer  could  find  the  exemplar  of  government  by  which  "''"","n  <* 
to  shape  hi*  own  system.  He  surrounded  his  own  per-  •*°,l"rr 
son  with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  Asiatic  sovereignty, 
affecting  the  reserve  of  a  superior  being,  and  allowing  access 
to  him  only  through  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  chamberlains, 
and  minister*.  The  old  Roman  ides  of  the  essential 
equality  of  the  emperor  and  his  chief  noble*  was  entirely 
swept  away.  A  complete  separation  was  made  between 
the  civil  and  military  authorities ;  and  again  the  vital 
principle  of  the  ancient  republic,  according  to  which  cverv 
citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  the  chief  civil  magistracies  wielded 
the  power  of  the  swocd,  wa*  finally  abolished.  All  the 
great  office*  of  state  were  accordingly  re-modelled,  with 
new  titles  suited  to  the  new  arrangement*.  They  were 
in  the  three  ranks  of  lUiutrts,  Spectabilet.  and 
nd  distributed  among  the  three  de|tartmciit* 
of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  civil  service.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  court  and  of  slate  were  chiifly  the  lord* 
of  the  bed-chamber  and  the  palace,  with  special  ministers 
of  finance,  of  justice,  of  the  interior,  of  the  crown  revenues, 
and  of  the  household  guard*.  The  army  was  controlled 
by  a  commander-in-chief,  assisted  by  generals  of  infantry 
and  general*  of  cavalry  ;  and  below  the»e  were  officers  of 
inferior  rank,  known  as  dukes  (duces)  and  counts  (camitei).  Dukes  **i 
The  civil  department  was  divided  into  four  great  prefec-  •»*"•*• 
tures:  those  of  the  cast,  including  Thrace  ana  the  Asiatic  Preferi«re> 
provinces;  of  Italy,  comprising  Italy,  Rluetia,  Noricum, 
und  Africa;  of  Illyricum,  embracing  Illyricum,  Pannonia, e"1"' 
Macedonia,  and  Greece ;  and  of  Gaul,  which  comjtre- 
hended  the  |srovince*  of  western  Europe.  Under  the  lour 
prefect*  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  presided 
over  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which  the  prefectures  were 
sub-divided,  ami  who  were  known  by  the  titles  of  camitti 
or  vicarii.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Achaia  were  governed  by 
pmconsuls,  and  the  whole  number  of  provinces  each 
under  a  separate  but  dependent  governor,  a  proconsul,  a 
corrector,  a  consularis,  or  a  prscsidens,  amounted  to  117. 
The  department  of  the  imperial  court  wa*  occupied  by 
seven  high  functionaries,  of  a  character  entirely  new  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  The  chief  of  these  was 
the  propositus  sacri  cuiicuii,  or  lord  chamberlain  ;  next  to 
him  the  maguler  qficiorum,  who  may  be  compared  to  a 
modern  minister  of  home  affairs ;  the  qmutor,  or  lord 
chancellor  and  keeper  of  the  seals;  the  comet  sacra- 
rum  largitionum,  or  chancellor  of  the  public  exchequer ; 
the  comes  rerum  prieatarum  divitut  domus,  or  lord  of  the 
privy  puree  ;  and  finally,  two  comites  domesticorum,  or 
captains  of  the  imperial  body-guard.  While  the  machinery 
of  government  was  thus  re-constructed,  the  finances  by 
which  it  was  to  be  kept  in  motion  were  placed  upon  a  new 
footing.  We  may  suppose  that  for  many  years  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues  had  fallen  into  the  inmost  confusion. 
It  had  become  necessary  to  review  the  entire  basis  of  the 
land-tax,  the  most  permanent  and  certain  source  of  the  IHtrtlrl  ti 
iuiperi.il  revenues ;  and  the  Indiciums,  or  fifteen  years' 
settlements,  which  became  important  eras  for  the  chro- 
nology of  succeeding  ages,  arc  dated  from  the 
of  Italy  by  Constantine,  in  the  year  312. 
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The  Christian  church,  which  the  emperor  determined  to 
convert  into  a  great  instrument  of  government,  was  already 
1  to  hi*  hand  in  the  hierarchical  form  in  which  he 
I  to  cast  the  state.  Its  metropolitans,  its  primates, 
n,«itnfth«iu  archbishops  and  bishops,  with  the  inferior  classes  of 
earUUan  clergy,  formed  a  spiritual  subordination  of  powers  similar 
to  that  which  he  introduced  into  the  civil  administration, 
and  quite  unlike  anything  which  had  existed  in  the  «accr- 
dotal  arrangements  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  The  Ro- 
mans had  never  recognised  a  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity  ;  they  had  never  admitted  the  (lowers  of  priestly  abso- 
lution or  excommunication  ;  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  autho- 
rity independent  of  the  civil  was  totally  alien  from  their 
views  of  polity.  But  undoubtedly  the  spread  of  Christian 
ideas,  and  the  gradual  decay  of  those  which  were  most 
essentially  opposed  to  them,  had  rendered  these  principles 
more  and  more  familiar  to  subjects  and  rulers  ;  and 
Constantine  was  struck  with  the  vast  influence  they 
evidently  exercised  over  the  minds  of  their  votaries,  anil 
was  prepared  to  subject  his  own  fervid  imagination  to  their 
control.  When  he  tound  that  the  Christian  priesthood  had 
discovered  a  way  of  reconciling  their  own  spiritual  claims 
with  a  technical  supremacy  in  the  ruler  of  the  state,  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  alliance  they  offered  to  him, 
and  quickly  determined  to  exchange  the  toleration  he  had 
already  extended  to  their  religion  fur  special  favour  and 
formal  establishment.  The  revenues  bequeathed  in  past 
times  by  private  piety  to  the  uses  of  Christian  worship,  which 
had  been  confiscated  under  the  persecutors  of  the  faith,  were 
sedulously  restored,  the  Christian  temples  rc|»ircd  and  re- 
opened, many  public  halls  or  basilica  especially  appro- 
priated to  Christian  use,  and  fresh  emlowmenls  secured  to 
them ;  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  invited  to  court,  and  placed  in  situations  of  trust 
and  favour  about  the  eni[>eror's  person.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  institutions  of  pagan  worship  were  placed  under 
many  jealous  restrictions :  the  old  distinction  between  pub- 
lic and  private,  licensed  and  unlicensed  cults,  was  harshly 
enforced,  and  many  shrines  shut  up,  many  special  services 
abolished.  The  civil  Laws  against  immorality  and  inde- 
°*  cency  were  applied  to  many  licentious  usages  connected 
with  the  heathen  ceremonies;  and,  discountenanced  us  the 
ancient  worship  was  by  the  emperor  and  the  court,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  magistrates  were  often  tempted  to 
stretch  the  powers  accorded  them  by  legislative  enactments 
to  the  control  and  even  the  poCMCBliori  of  the  lulling  faith. 
Personally,  indeed,  Constantine  still  halted  between  two 
opinions.  Up  to  the  age  of  forty  at  lewt  (A.n.  314),  he 
continued  to  make  public  profession  of  paganism,  although 
he  had  already  struck  severe  blows  against  its  interests 
as  well  as  its  pride  of  exclusiveness.  I  lis  devotion  was 
divided  between  the  gods  of  Olympus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Christ  and  the  saints  of  Christendom  on  the  other. 
A*  late  as  the  year  321  he  insisted  on  consulting  the  Ha- 
ruspices.  The  consolidation  of  his  power  confirmed  his 
wavering  confidence  in  the  Being  whose  favour  he  was 
assured  he  had  gained,  even  by  the  limited  honour  he  had 
paid  to  him.  Alter  the  defeat  of  Licinius  he  surrendered 
his  conscience  to  his  favourite  bishop,  Fusebius  of  Carsarea, 
allowed  his  children  to  be  educated  as  Christians,  and 
assumed  without  scruple  the  headship  of  the  Church 
and  the  presidency  in  it*  councils,  which  its  rulers 
freely  tendered  to  him.  It  was  not,  liowcver,  till  he 
fell  the  approaches  of  a  mortal  disease,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  life,  that  he  finally  enrolled  himself  among 
Baptism  of  tile  convert*  to  Christianity,  by  submitting  to  the  rite  of 
<*or>iun-  baptism,  which  he  was  taught  to  regard  as  the  pledge  of  a 
blessed  death  rather  than  the  token  of  a  new  life. 

The  policy  indeed  of  the  eni|ieror,  raised  to  a  precarious 
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the  perpetration  of  some  crime  which  struck  his 
"  concience  with  horror  and  alarm,  though  he  had 
not  courage  and  religious  confidence  to  repudiate  it.  His 
execution  of  his  son  Cri*|His  is  still  the  deepest  stain  upon  D«ath  of 
a  character  which,  notwithstanding  it*  many  great  qualities,  Crispin, 
must  ever  be  subject  to  the  charge  of  dissimulation  and 
cruelty.  There  seems  reason  for  questioning  the  justice  of 
the  charge  commonly  made  against  him,  of  having  caused 
the  assassination  of  his  wife  Fausta ;  and  generally  we  must 
remember  that  the  hostility  of  the  pagan  writers  is  quite  as 
marked  in  their  account  of  this  prince  as  the  favour  of  the 
Christians.  It  is  to  the  encomiums  of  the  latter,  no  doubt, 
that  he  owes  the  appellation  of  "  the  Great,"  which  has- 
been  apjicndcd  in  after-ages  to  his  name ;  nevertheless  so 
distinguished  a  title  is  not  undeserved  by  one  who,  not  to 
mention  his  claims  to  the  respect  of  Christian  posterity, 
effected  the  consolidation  of  a  vast  unwieldy  empire  by  his 
personal  valour  and  ability,  and  maintained  it  in  honour  and 
prosperity  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  he  assumes  a  prominent  place,  from  the  zeal  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  adjusting  the  dogmatic  differ- 
'  in  it  during  his  reign  ;  and  especially 

the  year  Council  of 
estab-  Kicsm, 

lished.  But  with  this,  and  with  the  controversies  which  *"  348 
followed,  the  history  of  Rome  has  nothing  to  do.  We  have 
felt,  during  our  account  of  the  last  hundred  years  or  more, 
how  far  we  have  drilled  away  from  the  ideas  which  ani- 
mated the  records  of  Rome  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
her  existence.  We  can  with  difficulty  recognise  any  bond 
of  continuity  between  the  Rome  of  the  lower  empire  and 
that  of  Augustus  and  the  Scipios.  From  the  time  that  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  became  comprehended  in  a  com- 
mon citizenship  wc  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  name  of 
Romans.  Since  the  edict  of  Gallienus,  which  interdicted 
military  service  to  the  senators,  wc  have  ceased  to  regard 
the  nobles  of  die  capital  as  an  element  in  the  polity  of  the 
state.  The  armies  of  the  empire  have  long  been  comiioscd 
almost  wholly  of  subsidized  barbarians,  and  been  led  almost 
without  exception  by  provincials,  half-barbarian  themselves. 
Roman  literature,  which  revived  from  the  false  taste  of  the 
silver  age  of  Nero  and  Domitian.  and  produced  a  school  at 
least  of  correct  imitators  under  the  Antonines  and  Seven, 


vmmrim  C'ti wilu  it,  iiuiiMii^  lira  ivi^ii  ,  mill* 

from  the  council  of  NlCtJtt,  at  which  he  presided  in  tin 
325,  in  which  the  orthodox  creed  was  triumphantly  I 


perished  utterly  in  the  age  which  followed,  or  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  camp  of  the  Christians,  and  became  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Gauls,  Africans,  and  Asiatics.    The  contempt 


decrepitude  into  which  Rome  had  fallen  is 
.id  by  the  incident,  which  may  on  some  accounts  be 
considered  the  most  memorable  in  the  memorable  reign  of 
Constantine, — the  foundation  of  the  new  Rome  on  the 
Ruspliorus,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Constantinople,  Founds- 
and  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  government  and  the  'Ion  of 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire.   It  was  in  the  year  330  that  c<m«tanti- 
this  revolution  was  effected.    Though  Rome,  as  wc  have  JJJ  tj3[1 
seen,  hud  long  ceased  to  be  the  residence  even  of  the 
western  emperors,  her  influence,  and  in  some  sense  her 
authority,  as  a  metropolis,  might  still  be  recognised  as  long 
as  no  rival  was  formally  installed  in  the  place  of  honour  she 
had  so  long  held  unquestioned.    The  removal  of  the  seat 
of  empire  to  the  Fast  carried  away  many  of  the  ancient 
families  still  surviving  in  the  palaces  of  the  republic;  it 
converted  the  descendants,  if  any  still  remained,  of  the 
Cluudii  and  Cornelii  into  Greeks  and  Asiatics.    It  left  to  Conclusion, 
ancitnt  Rome  her  name,  her  buildings,  a  more  obstinate 
attachment  to  old  forms  and  traditions,  to  the  old  pagan 
cult,  and  to  the  observation  of  heathen  auguries;  but 
it  broke  for  ever  the  continuity  of  her  political  history, 
nist  henceforth  be  transferred  to  another  centre, 
IBM  another  title.     (See  CoxsT.utTiNorouTaM 
)  (c.  u.) 
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no      ROMANO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
I       and  13  miles  S.S.K.  of  Bergamo,  in  a  rich  coun 
Uom»m,  tne  Seno.  It  is  well  built,  with  broad,  straight  streets,  many 
>:Pi.U«  to  of  lhen)  lijJW,  ^  4rcade,.    There  are  here  some  elegant 
churches,  a  convent,  and  an  hospital.  Silk- 
ning,  and  tile-making  are  carried  on  ;  and 
markets  are  held.    Pop.  ( 1 S  4fi)  4 1 99. 

ROMANS,  The  Epistle  to  tub,  claims  our  interest 
more  than  the  other  didactic  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
because  it  is  more  systematic,  and  because  it  explains  espe- 
cially that  truth  which  became  subsequently  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation,  viz,  righteousness  through  faith.  At 
the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, he  had  pasted  through  a  life  full  of  experience.  Paul 
wa»  at  this  time  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  After 
having  spent  two  years  and  a  half  at  Ephcsus,  he  planned 
a  journey  to  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome 
(Acts  xix.  21).  Having  spent  about  three  months  in  tra- 
velling, he  arrived  at  Corinth,  where  he  remained  three 
months  (Act*  xx.  2) ;  and  during  this  second  abode  at  Co- 
he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (comp.  1  Cor. 
xvl  1-3,  and  2  Cor.  ix.  with  Rom.  xv.  2.1).  He  des- 
patched this  letter  by  a  Corinthian  who  was  then  travelling 
to  Rome  (xvi.  1),  and  sent  greetings  from  an  inhabitant  of 
Corinth  (xvi.  23 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  14).  The  data  in  the 
life  of  the  apostle  depend  upon  the  year  in  which  his  con- 
version took  place.  Some  think  that  this  event  occurred  as 
early  as  a.d.  35  or  41  ;  but  it  is  by  far  more  probable  that  the 
epistle  was  written  about  the  year  a.d.  58  or  59.  The  con- 
gregation  of  Christians  a:  Rome  »:is  fonni  d  at  a  very  Wry 
period,  but  its  founder  is  unknown.  Paul  himself  mentions 
two  distinguished  teachers  at  Komc,  who  were  converted 
earlier  than  himself.  According  to  Rom.  i.  8,  the  Roman 
congregation  had  then  attained  considerable  celebrity,  as 
their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world. 
From  chap.  xvi.  we  learn  that  there  were  a  considerable 
number  ot  Christian  teachers  at  liome ;  from  which  we 
infer  that  the  congregation  had  existed  there  for  some  time ; 
and  it  i*  most  likely  that  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  first  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Under  Augustus  there  were  so 
many  Jews  at  Kome  that  this  emperor  appointed  them 
quarters  beyond  the  Tiber.  Tl>csc  Jews  consisted  mostly 
of  freedmen,  whom  Pompey  had  carried  to  Rome  as  slaves; 
and  some  of  the  earlv  Christians  at 
irsuits.    At  the  time  wbe 

e  also  Gentile  Christians  in  the  itoman  cnureli ; 
and  from  passages  like  xi.  13;  xv.  16;  i.  7  and  13;  we 
learn  that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  then  more  numerous 
than  the  converted  Jews.  It  is  well  known  that  in  those 
times  many  heathens  embraced  Judaism  (Tacitus,  Annul. 
xv.  44 ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  96).  These  converts  to  Judaism 
were  mostly  women.  Among  the  converts  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity,  there  existed  in  the  days  of  Paul  two  parties. 
The  congregated  apostles  had  decreed,  according  to  Acts 
xvn  tlial  the  converts  from  paganism  were  not  bound  to 
keep  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses.  There  were,  however,  many 
converts  from  Judaism  who  were  disinclined  to  renounce 
the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  opinions  concerning 
the  occasion  and  object  of  this  letter  to  the  Romans  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  various  suppositions  of  those  who  think  that  the 
object  of  the  letter  was  supplied  by  the  occasion,  or  the  sup- 
position that  the  apostle  selected  his  subject  only  alter  an  op- 
portunity for  writing  was  offered.  In  earlier  times  the  latter 
opinion  prevailed,  as  for  instance,  in  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin.  In  more  recent 
time*  llic  other  opinion  lias  generally  been  advocated,  as,  lor 
instance,  by  Hug,  Eichhorn,  ami  Flatt  Many  writers  sup- 
pose that  the  debates  mentioned  in  eh.  xiv.  and  xv.  called 
forth  this  cpUlle.  Hug.  therefore,  U  of  opinion  that  the 
theme  of  the  whole  epistl.- .,  the  following— Jew* ami  Gen- 
tiles have  equal  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  According 
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to  Eichhorn,  the  Roman  Jews  being  exasperated  against  the 
disciples  of  Paul,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  Judaism  Epistle  in 
was  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  consequently 
Eichhorn  suppose*  that  the  polemics  of  St  Paul  were  not 
directed  against  Judaizing  converts  to  Christianity,  a*  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  but  rather  against  Judaism  it- 
self. This  opinion  is  also  maintained  by  De  Wette  (Bin- 
tcitung  ins  Neue  Testament,  4th  cd.  §  1 3"S).  According  to 
Credner  (Einleitung,  §  141),  the  internum  of  the  apostle 
was  to  render  the  Roman  congregation  favourably  disposed 
before  his  arrival  in  the  chief  metropolis,  and  he  therefore 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  cvd  reports  spread  concern- 
ing himself  by  zealously  Judaizing  Christian*  were  errone- 
ous. This  opinion  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  Dr  Baur 
who  supposes  that  the  real  object  of  this  letter  is  men- 
tioned only  in  ch.  ix.  to  xi.  The  journey  of  Phoebe  to 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  the  external  occasion  of  the 
epistle :  Paul  made  use  of  this  opportunity  by  sending  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  writing,  hav- 
ing been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Rome.   The  apostle 


he  was  the  more  induced  to  address  the  Ro- 
although  he  manifested  some  hesitation  in  doing  so 
(xv.  15). 

Contents  of  the  Epistle:  to  the  Romans.— \l  belong*  to 
the  characteristic  type  of  St  Paul's  teaching  to  exhibit  the 
gospel  in  its  historical  relation  to  the  human  race.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  also,  we  find  that  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  St  Paul's  teaching  which  induced  Siitelling  to  call  the 
apostle's  doctrine  a  "  philosophy  of  the  history  of  man." 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  commence*  by  de- 
scribing the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  viz., 
those  who  underwent  the  preparatory  spiritual  education  of 
the  Jews,  and  those  who  did  not  undergo  such  a  preparatory 
education.  The  chief  aim  of  all  nation*,  according  to  St 
Paul,  should  be  the  Sucaiotrivrj  iitirrwv  nv  tfcov,  righteous' 
ness  before  the  face  of  God,  or  absolute  realization  of  the 
moral  law.  According  to  St  Paul,  the  heathen  also  have 
their  vofwt,  law,  a*  well  religious  as  moral  internal  revela- 
tion (Rom.  i.  19,  32;  ii.  15).  The  heathen  have,  however, 
not  fulfilled  that  law  which  they  knew,  and  are  in  this  re- 
spect like  the  Jews,  who  also  disregarded  their  own  law  (ii.) 
Both  Jews  and  Gentile*  are  transgressors,  or  by  the  law  se- 
parated from  the  grace  and  sonship  of  God  (Horn.  ii.  12; 
iii.  20)  ;  consequently  if  blessedness  could  only  be  obtained 
by  fulfilling  the  demands  of  God,  no  man  could  be  blessed. 
God,  however,  lias  gratuitously  given  righteousness  and 
blessedness  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ  (iii.  21-31).  The 
human  race  has  gained  in  Christ  much  more  than  it  lost  in 
Adam  (v.  12, 21).  If  some  of  the  Jew*  are  left  to  their  own 
obduracy,  even  their  temporary  fall  serves  the  plans  of  God, 
viz,  the  vocation  of  the  Gentile*.  After  the  mass  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  have  entered  in,  the  people  of  Israel  also,  in 
theircollective  capacity.shall  be  received intothechurch  (xi.) 

The  Authenticity  and  Integrity  of  the  Bpistle  to  the 
Romans. — The  authenticity  of  this  epistle  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  quoted  as  early 
as  the  first  and  second  century  by  Clemen*  Roman  us  and 
Polycarp.  Its  integrity  has  lately  been  attacked  by  Dr 
Baur,  who  pretentls  that  ch*.  xv.  and  xvi.  are  spurious,  but 
only,  as  we  have  observed  above,  because  these  chapters  do 
not  harmonize  with  Ins  supposition,  that  the  Christian  church 
at  Rome  consisted  of  rigid  Judaizcrs.  Schmidt  and  Reiche 
consider  the  doxology  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi.  not  to  be 
genuine.  In  this  doxology  the  anacolouthical  and  uncon- 
nected style  cause*  some  surprise,  and  the  whole  has  been 
deemed  to  be  out  of  its  place  (vcr.  26  and  27).  We  bow- 
ever  observe,  in  reply  to  Schmidt  and  Reiche,  that  such 
defects  of  style  may  be  easily  explained  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  ajxistle  hastened  to  the  conclusion,  but 
would  be  quite  inexplicable  in  additions  of  a  copyist  who 
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had  time  for  calm  consideration.  We  find  on  analogous  in- 
1  stance  in  Ephcs.  iii.  20,  21,  where  a  doxology  occur*  after 
the  mystery  of  salvation  had  been  mentioned  :  we  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  the  doxology  is  rightly  placed  at  the 
conclusion  of  ch.  xiv.,  and  that  it  was  in  some  codices  er- 
roneously transposed  to  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xiv.,  because 
the  copyist  considered  the  blessing  in  xvi.  24  to  be  the  real 
conclusion  of  the  epistle.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark 
we  observe  that  the  same  codices  in  which  the  doxology 
occurs  in  ch.  xvi.  either  omit  the  blessing  altogether,  or 
place  it  after  the  doxology. 

Interpreters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
U  the  most  important  among  the 


to  interpret  this  epistle.  He  onow  hushji 
chological  acumen,  into  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  and 
expounds  them  with  sublime  animation.  Among  the  Re- 
formers, Calvin  is  distinguished  by  logical  penetration  and 
doctrinal  depth.  Beza  is  distinguished  by  his  grammatical 
and  critical  knowledge.  Since  the  period  of  rationalism  the 
interest  about  this  epistle  has  been  revived  by  the  Com- 
mentary of  Tholuck,  the  first  edition  of  which  ap)>cared 
in  1824.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1834-36.  No 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament  has,  since  that  period, 
been  expounded  so  frequently  and  so  accurately.  From 
1824  to  1844,  there  have  been  published  as  many  as  seven- 
teen learned  and  critical  commentaries  on  it ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  several  practical  expositions.  In  the  Com- 
mentar,  von  Kuckert,  2d  ed.,  1839,  2  vols.,  we  find  copious 
criticisms  of  the  various  interpretations,  and  a  clear  and  pleas- 
ing, although  not  always  carefully-weighed,  exposition.  The 
Commeuiar  von  Fritzchc,  1836  to  1843,  3  vols^  exhibits  a 
careful  critique  of  the  text,  combined  with  philological  ex- 
n,  but  the  true  sense  of  tile  apostle  has  frequently 
The  Commentar  of  Olshausen,  2d  ed.,  1840, 
contains  only  the  author's  own  exposition,  but 


generally  contains  only  the  author's  own  ex|>08ition, 
present*  a  very  pleasing  development  of  the  doctrinal 
tents.     It  has  been  translated  into  English  in  18.50. 


I  English  in  18.50.  De 
Wette  manifests  on  the  whole  a  correct  tact  (3d  cd,  1841); 
liowcvcr,  his  book  is  too  comprehensive,  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  epistle  do  not  make  a  clear  impression.  Lately  there 
has  been  publislied  in  French  also  an  interpretation  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  worked  out  with  much  dili- 
gence and  ingenuity,  by  Hugues  Oltramare. 

The  principal  English  works  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans are — W  illet,  Hexapla,  or  a  Sixfold  Comment  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  161 1  ;  Taylor's  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  1 747 ;  Jones,  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  analysed,  from  a  development  of  the 
circumstances  by  ichich  it  teas  occasioned,  1  HOl  ;  Cox.  Mora 
Romano:,  1824  (translation,  with  notes) ;  Turner,  Notes  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  New  York,  1 824  (cxegcticat, 
for  the  use  of  students) ;  Terrot,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  1828  (Greek  text,  paraphrase,  notes,  ami  useful 
omens).    Stuart,  Commentary  on  the  Efiistle  to  the 


j  Andovcr,  L'.S,  1832,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
work  on  this  epistle  which  has  been  produced  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ;  Hodge  (also  an  American  author)  On  the 
Romans;  Peile,  Annotations  on  the  Epistle  i,  1H50;  Knight, 
A  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Mr  Romans,  Urn- 
don,  1854 ;  Purdue,  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
Dublin,  185.5  ;  Davidson,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Testament,  London,  1848;  Brown's  Epistle  to  the 
1857. 

ROMANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmMt  of 
Drome,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
I  sere,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  communicating 
with  Peage  on  the  opposite  side,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Valence. 
It  il  still  partially  inclosed  by  its  ancient  walls  and  towers ; 
and  entered  by  five  gates.  There  are  no  buildings  in  it  of 
any  note  except  the  theatre,  and  the  curious  Gothic  church 
of  St  Antoinc.    Silk,  hosiery,  woollen  fabrics,  serge,  and 
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leather  are  manufactured  here  ;  and  there  is  much  trade  in 
wool,  hemp,  linen,  silk,  wine,  and  other  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Romans  has  a  court  of  com- 
merce, clumber  of  manufacture,  and  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary.   Pop.  7228. 

ROM  AN  US  I.,  Lerapenus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was 
admiral  of  the  fleet  on  the  Danube  in  919,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  supreme  power  during  the  reign  of  the 
young  prince  Constantine  VII.  Sailing  forthwith  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  executed  his  enterprise  with  great  success. 
The  influence  of  the  dowager  empress  was  gained  ;  his 
was  married  to  the  emperor ;  and  he  himself  soon 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  imperial  colleague,  and  the 
authority  of  sole  sovereign.  Romanus  long  enjoyed 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  power.  Several 
of  the  wild  Bulgarians  were  the  only 
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predatory  in 

events  that  at  all  endangered  hi*  security  for  nearly  five- 
and-twenty  years.  It  was  not  until  944  that  his  dissolute 
conduct  provoked  a^conipiracy.  In  that  year,  during  the 
stillness  of  a  .-:ntcr  noon,  the  two  sons  of  Romanus  seized 
their  father  it>  ;*  palace,  smuggled  him  away  to  a  mon- 
astery on  a  smull  island  in  the  Propnntis,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  lawful  for  him  to  resume  the  sceptre,  lust  no 
time  in  shaving  his  head.  Tim?  hopelessly  dethroned,  he 
commenced  the  quiet  life  of  a  monk,  invited  his  unnatural 
sons  to  share  hi*  herbs  and  water,  wher  tKy  were  soon 
afterwards  exiled  to  the  same  place,  and  died  within  the 
convent  in  948. 

Komamis  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded  his  father 
Constantine  VII.  in  959.  The  beauty  and  excellences  of 
his  person  made  him  a  gymnast  and  a  sportsman.  His 
days  were  spent  in  the  circus,  in  the  tennis-court,  and  in 
hunting  the  wild  boar  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  welfare  of  his  government  was  left  to  the  mercy  of 
those  unprincipled  times.  Accordingly,  in  963  his  wife 
Theophano,  a  remorseless  wretch,  poisoned  him. 

Romanus  III.,  Argyrus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  living 
in  1028  an  unambitious  and  married  life,  when  a  strange 
fortune  called  him  to  the  throne.  One  day  in  the  midst  of 
his  conjugal  felicity  a  mandate  came  to  him  from  the  dying 
Constantine  VIII,  commanding  him  to  repair  to  the  palace, 
in  order  tltat  lie  might  be  made  the  husband  of  the  princess 
Zoe,  and  the  successor  of  the  emperor.  He  refused  to 
leave  hi*  present  spouse  ;  but  the  alternative  of  losing  his 
eyes  was  held  up  to  him.  He  then  preferred  to  suffer  that 
penalty ;  but  his  self-sacrificing  wife  prevailed  upon  him 
not  to  forego  his  own  welfare  for  her  sake.  The  crown 
thus  forced  upon  Romanus  was  the  cause  of  nothing  but 
evil.  A  repulse  which  the  Arabs  gave  him  in  Syria  pro- 
duced a  discontent  among  his  subjects.  The  repeated 
successes  of  his  generals  against  the  same  foe  increased  his 
unpopularity.  Taking  advantage  of  the  public  feeling,  his 
faithless  wife  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  At  length, 
in  1034.  she  poisoned  him.  and  gave  her  hand  and  the 
empire  to  her  paramour  Michael  ihe  Paphlagonkui. 

RoMAXla  IV.,  Diogenes,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was 
raised  to  the  purple  in  1067  by  a  very  romantic  incident. 
He  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  treason  against  the 
Empress  Endoxia.  On  the  eve  of  his  execution  that  prin- 
cess ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  her  presence.  The 
manly  beauty  of  the  ill-fated  felon  immediately  won  her 
heart.  Hi*  sentence  was  repealed  ;  and  in  a  few  day*  af- 
terwards he  (bund  himself  the  husband  of  the  empress. 
Romanus  wore  the  crown  worthily.  Taking  the  field  soon 
after  his  coronation,  he  boldly  attacked  the  Turks,  who, 
under  the  able  Sultan  Alp-Arslan,  had  encroached  as  far 
westward  as  Phrygia.  His  movements  became  rapid,  pre- 
cise, and  energetic.  The  scattered  hordes  of  the  enemy 
felt  themselves  checked  and  driven  back  at  every  point. 
Defeat  was  followed  by  defeat,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
-u,  they  were  swept  beyoud  the  River  Euphrates. 
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UombouU  Tlie  fourth  campaign,  however,  in  1071,  was  ruinous  to 
I  Ronutnus.  His  plans  were  disconcerted  at  the  outset  by 
Rome.  tne  dexterous  manoeuvres  of  Alp-Arslan.  He  was  forced 
to  fight  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxcs. 
There,  after  struggling  during  a  long  autumn  day,  his 
troops  were  completely  cut  to  pieces.  He  himself,  fighting 
like  a  lion  among  the  slain  bodies  of  his  attendants,  was 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  taken  prisoner.  It  is  true 
that  his  brave  foe  treated  him  generously,  and  released  him 
under  certain  conditions.  But  on  returning  to  his  domi- 
nions he  found  that  his  subjects  had  rebelled.  In  vain  did 
he  employ  force  to  regain  his  crown.  He  was  twice  de- 
feated, was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  at  last  put  to 
death  with  most  diabolical  cruelty.  (See  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  fke  Roman  Empire.) 

ROMBOUTS,  Theodore,  an  eminent  Flemish  painter, 
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was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  and  studied  first  under  fUm*. 
Abraham  Janssens,  and  then  at  Rome.  His  ready  inven-  —  - 
Hon,  correct  design,  animated  expression,  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  gained  for  him  valuable  patronage  wherever  he 
went.  A  nobleman  at  Home  gave  him  a  commission  for 
twelve  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  employed  him  to  embellish  the  palace  at  Flo- 
rence. The  citizens  of  Antwerp  on  his  return  hired  him 
to  inint  pieces  for  their  churches.  His  talent,  in  fact,  was 
so  much  flattered  that  he  actually  entered  into  competition 
with  the  great  Feter  Faul  Rubens,  who  was  then  in  the 
full  blaze  of  his  fame.  Theodore  Horabouts,  however,  died 
in  1640,  before  he  had  convinced  the  age  that  he  was  at 
all  equal  to  his  competitor.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his 
pictures  is  '  *  The  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,"  in  the 
cathedral  at  Ghent- 
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•mr.  site  or  rove — itistort  or  the  crrr. 

The  city  of  Rome  i*  situated  (i>,  the  observatory  of  the 
Collegio  Romano)  in  N.  Lat.  41.  S3.  52.,  E.  Long.  12. 
2rJ.  40.  It  is  about  14  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  coast, 
and  the  cross  on  the  summit  of  St  Peter's  church  may  be 
seen  above  the  hills  from  the  sea.  The  mean  level  of  the 
River  Tiber,  where  it  flows  through  Rome,  is  20  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  stream  divides  the 
modern,  as  it  did  formerly  the  ancient  city,  into  two  une- 
qual parts,  the  larger  portion  having  been  always  on  the 
left  or  eastern  bank.  The  modem  city  indeed,  while  it 
nominally  retains  and  at  one  point  overlaps  the  limits  of 
the  ancient,  is  chiefly  built  on  a  part  only  of  the  ancient 
site,— «>.,  on  a  plain  formed  by  a  sweep  of  the  river  to  the 
north  of  the  cluster  of  hills,  seven,  as  they  are  commonly 
reputed,  in  number,  which  are  historically  identified  with 
the  name  of  Rome.  These  hills,  which  form  the  most  re- 
jature  of  the  locality,  present  a  nearly  conti- 
i  ridge  extending  over  a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
icing  one  eminence  in  the  centre,  more  distinctly 
marked  than  any  of  the  others,  named  the  Palatine.  To  the 
north,  the  Capitoline,  which  forms  one  horn  of  this  ridge, 
approaches  within  300  yards  of  the  river;  while  to  the 
south,  the  Aventine  falls  almost  directly  into  it.  These 
two  hills  are  almost  wholly  separated  from  the  common 
ridge,  but  the  Quirinal,  the  Viminal,  the  Esquilinc,  and  the 
Cflcl Ian  present  a  continuous  elevation  of  nearly  uniform 
altitude,  and  are  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  their 
interior  outline.  On  the  east  and  south  they  melt  insen- 
sibly with  a  common  slope  into  the  Campagna.'  The 
Pincian,  included  at  a  later  period  in  the  city,  and  not 
counted  among  the  seven  hills,  is  another  offshoot  from 
this  plateau  to  tlie  north;  and  they  arc  confronted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Janiculan,  from  which 
the  best  general  view  of  Rome  may  be  taken,  and  by  the 
Vatican.  These  hills  are  spurs  of  the  loftier  range  of 
Monte  Mario. 

The  calculations  of  the  height  of  these  hills  which  pre- 
tend to  exactness  give  various  and  apparently  conflicting 
results.  The  Janiculan,  which  is  considerably  the  highest, 
is  said  to  reach  260  feet  near  the  Villa  Spada;  while  the 
Vatican  hardly  exceeds  100.  On  the  left  bank  the  hills 
attain  a  nearly  equal  level  of  150  or  160  feet.  But  the  site 
of  the  Villa  Negroni,  at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline,  is  said 
to  be  200  bet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber.    As  early  as 


the  second  century  the  Romans  remarked  that  the  summits 
of  the  hills  had  been  considerably  raised  by  the  accretion 
of  debris  from  the  ancient  buildings.  But  this  accretion 
must  be  now  mud)  greater  in  the  valleys,  from  the  quantity 
of  soil  continually  washed  into  them  by  the  rains.  The 
level  of  the  lower  parts  of  Rome  may  now  be  estimated 
generally  at  15  feet  higher  than  it  was  in  the  second  or 
third  century,  and  that  of  the  Forum  at  considerably  more. 
Vast  masses  of  debris  must  have  been  wafted  also  into  the 
Tiber ;  but  so  great  is  the  scour  of  that  rapid  and  often 
violent  stream,  that  its  bed  seems  not  to  have  been  raised 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  at  most.  Of  this  fact  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  from  the  remains  of  the  piers  of  some  of 
the  ancient  bridges,  and  from  the  arch  of  the  Cloaca 
ere  it  enters  the  river.  Hence,  though  the 
often  rise  formidably  in  their  deep  channel,  and 
nes  overflow  their  banks,  the  modern  city  is  not 
liable  to  the  terrible  inundations  which  in  ancient  times 
repeatedly  carried  devastation  to  the  foot  of  the  Pincian 
and  the  Quirinal. 

The  stratum  of  soil  on  which  Rome  immediately  rests  is 
chiefly  a  tertiary  marine  deposit ;  but  it  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect to  infer,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  spot  was  once 
occupied  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  up  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. At  the  period  when  the  site  of  Rome  was 
submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean  tlie  relations  of 
land  and  sea  in  these  regions  must  have  been  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  present.  The  hills  of  Rome  are  of  later 
origin,  and  have  been  thrust  up  from  the  surface  of  the 
marine  deposit  by  submarine  volcanic  action.  The  base  of 
these  hills  is  generally  a  red  volcanic  tufa,  known  as  "  tufa 
lithoide,"  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
city  has  been  built.  It  was  after  the  extrusion  of  these 
hills,  according  to  the  views  of  the  geologists,  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  Carapagna  was  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
and  fresh-water  lakes  or  marshes  formed  upon  it.  Again, 
a  still  later  series  of  igneous  revolutions  thrust  up  the  A I  - 
ban  and  other  volcanic  hills,  the  craters  of  which  are  now 
conspicuous  in  the  basins  of  Albano,  Nemi,  and  others. 
Among  these  hills  masses  of  fresh-water  deposits  are  found. 
From  the  volcanic  action  which  caused  these  latter  changes 
were  formed  the  beds  of  peperino,  as  well  as  of  pozasolana 
and  tufa  granolare,  used  extensively  for  mortar  in  the 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  primitive  legend  of  the  monster 
Cacus,  who  breathed  forth  fire  in  his  cave  in  tlie  Aventine, 
seems  to  indicate  an  early  observation  of  the  igneous  for- 


bi  and  Dr  Arnold  compare  the  first  three  of  these  hills,  with  the  Pincian  further  N.W.,  to  the  back  of  a  men's  ham!,  the 
fingers  representing  the  bills,  .lightly  forked  out  from  one  another,  bnt  connected  with  a  common  eurfeen  eloping  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion at  the  back,  the  knuckles  forming,  as  it  were,  the  watershed.    Adopting  this  Image,  we  would  liken  the  I'atlian,  which  ie  lees 
',  to  the  thumb ;  it  is  the  right  hand  that  must  be  thus  compered.    (See  Arnolds  Rom*.  I.  61,  note.) 
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of  the  Roman  hill*.    Warm  springs  and  gaseous 
still  occur  within  the  limitt  of  the  city,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  once  mor 
at  present. 
.    It  was  the  observation  of  Cicero  that 
cupetlon  of  ably  adapted  for  human  habitation,  from  the  healthiness  of 
teesite  of  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy  tract  of 

This  is  in  a  great  measure  true  at  the  present  day,  some 
parts  of  the  city  being  still  remarkably  exempt  from  the 
malaria  common  to  the  Carapagrta  generally,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  encroached  upon  the  site  of  the  city 
itself  far  more  than  in  ancient  times.  Partly,  however,  for 
its  healthiness,  but  still  more,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  its 
strength,  as  a  tract  of  rocky  hills  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive plain,  this  spot  feems  to  have  attracted  settlers  from  a 
very  early  antiquity.  To  the  traditions  regarding  these 
early  settlements  current  among  the  Romans  themselves  at 
a  later  period  we  can  only  allude  in  passing. 

The  Capitol inc  and  Janiculan  are  represented  as  the 
first  of  the  summits  then  occupied,  the  one  by  Saturn,  the 
other  by  Janus,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  strongholds 
erected  upon  them  respectively.  The  appellation  of  Jani- 
culan survives  to  the  present  day.  That  of  Saturnia  was 
early  lost  in  the  name  Tarpcian,  supposed  to  bean  Etruscan 
word  tor  "  rock,"  and  this  again  gave  way  to  the  more 
common  designation  of  Capitoline,  now  transformed  into 
Campidoglio.  The  original  settlement  of  the  Palatine  was 
ascribed  to  Evander,  a  fugitive  from  Arcadia,  and  the  name 
of  the  hill  itself,  which  has  remained  unchanged  through 
all  the  revolutions  which  have  passed  over  the  site,  was 
derived  by  the  Roman  antiquarians  from  the  founder's  son 
Pallas. 

A  more  specific  and  circumstantial  notice  of  the  early 
city,  though  not  perhaps  really  more  historical,  is  that  of 
the  settlement  of  Romulus.  '1  his,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  also  upon  the  Palatine ;  and  the  stronghold  here  erected 
was  said  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  running  along, 
not  the  crest  but  the  foot  of  this  hill,  pierced  by  three  gates, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  cities  of  Etruria.  A  narrow  belt  of 
thin  and  without  this  wall,  under  the  name  of 
,  was  kept  free  from  buildings,  and  formed  the 
:  within  which  the  "  auspices"  could  be  taken,  and  the 
most  important  religious  and  political  acts  be  performed. 
The  limits  of  this  original  city  are  accurately  traced  by  Ta- 
citus, and  nearly  correspond,  as  far  as  we  can  follow  them, 
with  the  trapezoidal  area  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  four  sides 
of  which,  measuring  along  the  crest,  vary  from  four  to  five 
hundred  yards  in  length. 

The  Palatine  and  Aventine  are  separated  bv  a  hollow 
called  the  Vallis  Murcia,  through  which  flows  a  little  stream 
named  by  the  ancients  the  Aqua  Crabra,  now  Marrana. 
Here,  outside  the  walls,  Romulus  placed  his  circus,  called 
afterwards  Maximus,  an  oblong  inclosurefor  games  of  skill, 
speed,  and  strength,  originally  of  turf,  afterwards  fitted 
with  wooden  galleries,  and  lastly  with  seats  of  stone  and 
marble.  It  was  600  yards  in  length,  and  was  ultimately 
capable  of  holding  260,000  spectators.  The  stream  which 
now  creeps  through  this  area  must  either  have  been  arched 
over,  or  carried  by  an  artificial  channel  on  one  side  of  it. 
While  the  Palatine  was  thus  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 


I^uins,  Etruscans,  or  mixed  races,  to  whom  we  give  the 
of  Romans,  the  Quirinal,  and  possibly  the  Viminal 
held  by  a  Sabine  people.  The  Capi- 
an  object  of  contention  be- 
tradition  represents  these  hills 
of  the  Romans.  The  reported 
of  the  conflict  may  be  presumed  to  be  historical : 
the  two  hostile  tribes  coalesced  together,  divided  the  dis- 
puted site  between  them,  and  occupied  the  intervening 
hollow,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  as  a 
common  place  of  meeting. 

Of  the  foundation  of  cities  on  the  CaHian  and  Aventine 
different  accounts  are  given.  The  Aventine  at  least  seems 
to  have  been  assigned  to  an  outlying  tribe,  politically 
dependent  on  the  Romans,  but  not  admitted  to  full  citi- 
zenship with  them.  We  also  find  this  hill  used  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  great  Latin  confederacy,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  goddess  Diana,  whose  temple  stood  through- 
out the  period  of  Roman  history  on  its  summit.  This  edi- 
fice is  supposed,  but  on  very  slight  grounds,  to  have 
overlooked  the  Circus,  and  faced  the  Palatine ;  its  exact 
site  may  in  that  case  be  nearly  indicated  by  the  existing 
church  of  S.  Prisca.  The  temple  of  Romulus,  under  the 
name  of  Quirinus,  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Sabine  Numa  upon  the  Quirinal,  which  then  assumed  that 
name,  having  been  previously  denominated  Agonus.  The 
fortification  of  the  Janiculan  is  attributed  to  the  fourth 
king,  Ancus  Martins,  who  is  also  said  to  have  con- 
structed the  Mamertine  prison,  on  the  N.E.  face  of  the 
Capitoline. 

It  was  not,  according  to  the  Roman  authors,  till  the  reign  Th»  Ser- 
of  Servius  Tullius  that  the  hills  of  Rome  were  united  in  a  vlanelty, 
single  city,  and  included  in  a  common  line  of  fortifications.'  n~ 
This  original  circumvallation  seems  to  liave  presented  in  JJJJ^l 
some  places  a  strong  rampart  of  stone,  traces  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  quite  recently  on  the  slope 
of  the  Aventine,  and  possibly  elsewhere.    The  rear  of  the 
Quirinal  and  Esquiline  was  defended  by  an  earthen  mound, 
known  as  the  Agger  Servii,  and  of  this  also  some  vestiges 
may  still  be  detected.    The  heights  of  the  Tarpcian  Hill, 
which  is  generally  precipitous,  were  left  perhaps  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  natural  strength  ;  and  we  are  expressly  told 
that  the  stream  of  the  Tiber  was  considered  a  sufficient 
defence  for  the  city,  where  it  reached  the  river- bank. 
The  Janiculan  was  probably  at  first  an  unconnected  out- 

the  city  being  maintained  by  a  wooden  bridge,  the  Subli- 
cian,  placed  under  the  care  of*  the  pontiffs,  who  thence  de- 
rived their  name  (f.*,  bridge-makers),  and  repaired  solely 
with  wood  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire.  The 
actual  position  of  this  celebrated  bridge  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute.  It  is  generally  supposed,  indeed,  to  have  stood 
immediately  under  the  Aventine,  where  some  stone  piers 
are  still  visible  at  low  water.  There  is  great  difficulty, 
however,  in  reconciling  the  authorities  with  this  position, 
and  besides  that  the  locality  seems  not  sufficiently  central, 
nor  to  correspond  with  the  lines  of  traffic  on  cither  side  of 
the  river,  there  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  in  identify- 
ing the  primitive  wooden  bridge  with  existing  piers  of 
stone.J 


1  The  seven  hills  were  those  on  the  left  bank,  via.,  the  Capitoline,  Palatine,  Aventine,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esqulllne,  ami  Ca-lian. 
The  Janiculan  was  not  included  among  them  :  and  the  several  height*  of  the  Kaquiline,  the  Moos  Uispiu*  and  Oppius,  and  other*,  were 
all  merged  in  one  common  appellation. 

■  The  story  of  Horatiiu  Cocle*,  ai  told  both  by  Lity  and  Dionyiius,  aermi  very  clearly  to  imply  that  the  bridge  led  directly  into  Iba 
eity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  of  the  death  of  f.  Gracchus  in  Val.  Maximo*  and  Aureliu*  Victor  is  relied  on  to  abow  that  it 
reached  the  left  bank  tmUvit  the  v,  nil',  and  the  ;.->rto  rr<:vmin<i  under  the  Aventine.  The—  latter  passages  teem,  however,  to  admit  of 
another  interpretation  ;  at  all  event*.  Livy  and  Dionvsius  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  inferior  writer*  their  successor*.  The  easy  arc*** 
this  bridge  gave  to  the  open  city  might  be  the  reason  for  placing  it  under  the  rare  of  the  prieets  and  the  sanction  of  religion, — •'.«.,  in  tbe 
power  of  the  patrician  caste;  and  its  construction  in  wood  was  to  be  maintained  In  order  that  it  might  be  readily  broken  down  at  a 
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Among  the  citadels  which  originally  crowned  the  sum- 
mits of  most,  perhaps,  of  these  hills,  it  was  natural  that  one, 
when  all  the  hills  were  united  together,  should  assume  the 
pre-eminence,  and  become  the  proper  citadel,  or  Arx,  of 
Rome.  The  Tarpeian  Hill  rises  in  two  summits,  that  to  the 
N.E.  being  about  30  feet  higher  than  the  other  to  the 
S.W.,  with  a  small  level  space,  known  to  the  topographers  by 
the  name  of  the  Intermontium,  between  them.  One  of 
these  summits  was  already  occupied  by  the  fortress  of  Home, 
the  other  was  crowned  by  the  Tarquins  with  the  national 
temple  which  received  the  name  of  Cupitolium.  The  pre- 
cincts of  this  temple  formed  a  square  of  about  200  feet  each 
way,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
placed,  under  a  common  roof,  the  triple  shrine  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  importance  of  this  building,  as 
the  focus  of  the  national  rites,  caused  the  whole  hill  to  as- 
sume the  name  of  Capitoline,  the  term  Tarpeian  becoming 
specifically  restricted  to  the  S.W.  summit,  or  more  strictly 
to  that  portion  of  it  which  presented  a  precipitous  cliff,  over 
which  political  offenders  were  thrown.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  critics  are  utterly  disagreed  as  to  which  summit  was 
surmounted  by  the  Arx  and  which  by  the  Capitol.  The 
remains  of  ancient  literature  afford  us  perhaps  no  decisive 
passage  on  the  subject,  though  the  constant  application  of 
the  epithet  Tarpeian  to  the  Capitol  can  hardly  in  fairness 
be  explained  away  as  merely  archaic  or  poetical  phraseology. 
It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  question 
here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  earliest  writers  on 
Roman  antiquities,  following  the  tradition  of  the  middle 
ages,  assumed  that  the  Capitol  stood  on  the  S.W.  summit; 
that  this  view  was  first  impugned  by  some  Italian  writers 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  roost  eminent  of  whom  was 
Nardini,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  mainly  influenced  by- 
identify  the  Capitol  with  the  existing  church  of 
;  and  possibly  by  a  crude  idea  that  the  N.E.,  as  the 
summit,  was  the  fittest  site  for  the  most  important 
temple  in  the  Roman  world.  This  view,  however,  was  ac- 
cepted with  little  examination,  and  generally  prevailed 
among  the  learned,  till  a  knot  of  German  antiquarians, 
among  whom  Niebuhr  was  the  most  conspicuous,  subjected 
the  question  to  a  critical  investigation,  and  carried  the  tide 
of  opinion  back  to  the  earlier  theory.  The  native  anti- 
quarians, the  school  of  Nibby  and  Canina,  never  indeed  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  convinced  on  a  point  which  became 
almost  a  national  question,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
they  have  received  an  accession  of  strength  from  the  de- 
fection to  their  side  of  the  German  .Emitius  Braun,  carry- 
ing with  him  an  English  writer  of  great  authority,  Mr  Dyer. 
The  Italian  view  now  reigns  triumphantly  in  Rome,  and 
roost  of  our  countrymen  who  examine  the  question  under 
the  guidance  of  local  antiquaries  are  naturally  led  to  adopt 
it.  It  has  been  stereotyped  in  the  minds  of  English  travel- 
lers by  the  compiler  of  Murray's  Hand-Book.  The  present 
writer,  however,  still  professes  himself  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  ancient  theory.1 

A  monument  of  very'  great  antiquity,  popularly  ascribed 
to  the  period  of  the  Tarquins,  and  still  existing  in  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  or  large  subterranean  drain,  which  has 
been  traced  from  the  river  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
Vclabrum,  a  course  of  about  800  feet.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  constructed  to  carry  off  the  waters  which  accumulated 
in  the  hollow  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  hills, 
together  with  the  contents  of  the  various  sewers  directed 
into  it  from  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  network  of  ancient 
sewers  beneath  the  streets  of  Rome  seems  to  have  been  com- 


plicated and  extensive;  a  few  of  them  have  been  discovered  nivtorj. 

here  and  there,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  out    - 

a  regular  plan  of  them.  The  great  Cloaca  is  an  arched 
channel,  vaulted  with  immense  blocks  of  peperino,  and  10 
or  12  feet  in  width.  It  is  high  enough  to  admit  one  of 
the  small  waggons  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  Agrtppa, 
who  made  a  cleansing  of  it  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  went 
up  it  in  a  boat.  The  solidity  and  durability  of  this  ex- 
traordinary work  are  deservedly  admired;  but  an  attempt 
has  been  recently  made  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  great 
antiquity  claimed  fur  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  of 
the  arch  was  certainly  not  adopted  by  the  Romans  when 
they  tunnelled  under  the  Alban  Hills,  at  a  much  later  period. 
Such  an  objection  will  not  generally  be  deemed  conclu- 
sive.' 

One  other  remnant  of  the  so-called  kingly  period  still 
existing  is  the  Mamertinc  prison  above  mentioned.  It  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  hole  in 
the  floor  of  the  upper  one  through  which  prisoners  were  let 
down  into  the  cell  below.  History  records  the  confinement 
of  Jugurtha,  Sejanus,  Vercingetorix,  and  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators  in  this  dungeon  :  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition asserts  that  St  Peter  was  also  imprisoned  here.  The 
upper  chamber  has  accordingly  been  fitted  up  as  an  oratory 
dedicated  to  the  apostles;  and  a  church  has  also  been 
erected  above  it. 

After  the  period  of  the  Etruscans,  or,  as  Niebuhr  i 
to  hint,  the  pre- Etruscan  Pelasgians,  passed  away,  we  I 
no  more  monuments  of  gigantic  masonry  to  point  < 
we  arrive  at  the  historic  era  of  Rome.  A  century,  or  r»er- 
haps  more  than  one  century,  intervened  from  the  date  of 
the  Cloaca  and  the  Servian  walls,  and  we  find  the  city  oc- 
cupied by  a  race  of  degenerate  mortals,  who  built  their 
houses,  and  probably  even  their  temples,  merely  of  wood 
or  baked  mud,  and  thatched  them  with  straw  and  shingles. 
The  Forum  was  still  a  swamp,  the  cliffs  of  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  were  still  fringed  with  briars  and  brushwood,  when 
the  Gauls  swept  away  the  ancient  city  in  one  great  confla- 
gration. Roman  antiquarians  might  pretend,  indeed,  some 
centuries  later,  to  point  out  the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  hut  of 
Romulus,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  other  monuments  of  a 
primitive  age ;  but  the  genuineness  of  these  alleged  antiqui- 
ties was  belied  by  the  admitted  records  of  its  history,  as  well 
as  by  its  intrinsic  improbability.  The  first  topographical 
notice  of  the  republican  period  on  which  we  can  rely  is  the 
reference  of  Livy  and  Pliny  to  the  enormous  substruction  of 
the  Capitoline,  by  which  the  hill  itself  was  encased  and  sun- 
ported,  of  which  some  trifling  vestiges  only  can  be  traced 
under  the  north-east  angle  at  the  present  day.  But  after 
the  fire  of  the  Gauls,  the  city,  we  are  told,  was  generally 
rebuilt  in  a  hasty  and  irregular  manner,  without  regard 
even  to  the  old  lines  of  the  streets,  or  of  the  sewers  be- 
neath them.  The  lanes  which  choked  the  plains  and  hol- 
lows were  tortuous  and  narrow,  with  lofty  houses  obstruct- 
ing tile  light  and  air ;  while  the  hills  were  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  temples,  or  by  the  mansions  and  gardens 
of  the  nobles.  The  names  of  a  good  many  of  the  streets 
or  alleys  of  the  lower  city  are  recorded ;  but  there  is  hardly 
a  single  one  that  is  known  to  lutve  run  over  the  summit  of 
any  of  the  hills — a  significant  indication  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  was  now  confined,  and  indeed  continued 
always  to  be  confined,  to  the  valleys.  But  indeed,  in  all 
Rome  there  was  at  this  time  but  one  street  that  i" 
the  name  of  an  avenue,  and  offered  a  commo 
fare  for  men,  horses,  and  vehicles.  This  was  the  line  along 


»  It  may  be  preaumed  that  the  early  Roman  history  represent*  at  least  »  genuine  tradition,  when  It  suppose*  theTarpalan  Hill  to  have 
been  occupied  by  a  fortress  before  the  erection  of  the  temple.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  imagine  that  the  fortreee  wu  placed  on  the 
lower  summit,  commanded  by  another  within  half-bowshot,  at  a  time  when  either  might  have  been  chosen.  It  would  follow  that  the 
temple  was  built  on  the  lower  summit, «.«.,  the  8.W. 

Tnu  is  the  argument  of  Mr  Duppe,  as  cited  by  Lord  BroughUm  In  his  Italy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 
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History,  which  the  procession  of  the  triumphs  pasted ;  and  it 
— . ,  -w  was  for  this  and  other  sacred  ceremonies  that  its  width  and 
straight  direction  were  preserved.  Entering  the  city  at 
the  Porta  Triumphalis,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
Capitoline,  the  victorious  general  was  conducted  across  the 
Velabrum  into  the  Circus  Maximum,  and  so,  following  per- 
haps exactly  the  line  of  the  ancient  pomaerium,  along  the 
valley  which  separates  the  Palatine  from  the  Cselian.  At 
the  spot  now  marked  by  the  arch  of  Constantine,  his  route 
made  another  angle  to  the  left,  climbed  the  gentle  slope  of 
the  Velia,  at  the  top  of  which  he  came  directly  in  sight  of 
tlic  Ant  and  the  Capitol.  From  hence  he  descended,  keep- 
ing the  right  side  of  the  Forum,  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline, 
which  he  ascended,  making  another  bend  to  the  left,  by  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus,  till  he  reached  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
This  road  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Sacra  Via. 
The  Appian  Way,  which  branched  off  from  it,  and  issued 
from  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  was  paved  in  312  b.c.. 
and  the  Flaminian  in  220 ;  but  it  was  not  till  174  that  this 
care  was  extended  to  the  streets  in  the  city  itself,  and  to 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Wherever  the  accretion  of  the 
soil  has  been  removed  in  the  line  of  the  Sacred  Way,  an 
ancient  pavement,  consisting  of  large  angular  blocks  of 
basaltic  lava,  has  been  found,  still  in  admirable  preser- 
vation. 

Of  all  the  localities  of  Kome  at  this  period,  the  Forum 
alone  admits  of  any  specific  topographical  account.  This 
open  space,  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the  Roman 
people,  lay,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline,  and  reached  to  the  slope  of  the  Velia,  em- 
bracing the  area  of  the  modem  Campo  Vaccine.  The 
Italian  antiquaries  have  generally  given  it  a  lateral  exten- 
sion, between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Velabrum  ;  but  at  all  events,  they  must  confess 
that  at  a  later  period  it  was  confined  on  this  side  by  the 
Basilica  Julia.  This  oblong  space,  such  as  we  consider  it, 
narrowing  as  it  approached  the  Velia,  was  inclosed  north 
and  south  by  the  lines  of  the  Sacred  and  the  New  Way. 
Along  these  lines  stood  rows  of  open  wooden  booths, 
fronted  by  stone  pillars  ;  the  southern  row  was  interrupted 
by  the  house  of  Numa,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  possibly 
that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  An  altar  near  the  middle  of 
this  area  marked  the  site  of  the  Curtian  Pool,  which  in 
early  times  had  been  a  mere  swamp;  and  three  sacred 
trees,  a  vine,  a  fig,  and  an  olive,  were  carefully  preserved 
and  renewed  hard  by,  still  showing  that  the  spot  had  been 
formerly  a  jungle.  The  Forum  was  already  decorated 
with  some  statues  of  illustrious  citizens.  The  Comitium, 
an  open  platform  raised  a  few  steps  above  the  Forum,  was 
the  meeting-place  of  the  patricians,  and  was  adorned  with 
their  curia.  Upon  it,  and  opposite  to  the  curia,  stood  the 
rostra,  the  pulpit  from  which  the  orators  addressed  them. 
The  Comitium  may  best  be  placed  at  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  Forum.  C.  Gracchus  was  the  first  to  turn,  in  his  public 
rai  the  patricians  on  the  Comitium  to  the 
the  Forum  below, 
the  houses  of  the  chief  nobles  were 
placed  on  the  Palatine,  the  Carlian,  or  in  a 


the  Carina-,  on  the  slope  of  the  Esquiline,  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  plebeian*  were  crowded  for  the  most  part  about 
the  principal  scats  of  traffic — the  Velabrum  on  the  one  side 
of  the  Forum,  and  the  Suburra  on  the  other.  The  man- 
sions, however,  of  the  nobles  were  also  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  the  cabins  of  their  clients,  resting  against  their 
walls,  so  as  to  form  a  single  block  of  building  with  them. 
A  single  house,  standing  by  itself,  was  called  a  domus  ; 
a  cluster  of  dwellings,  such  as  has  been  just  described,  re- 
ceived the  designation  of  an  iiuula  ;  but  the  little  cabins 
which  went  to  form  the  aggregate  insula  were  often  loosely 
denominated  insula  themselves.  It  was  not  till  after  the  re- 
i  of  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy,  an 


of  Greece  proper,  that  the  Romans  began  to  decorate  their 
city  with  handsome  architectural  monument* ;  and  these, 
it  may  be  supposed,  were  constructed  by  Grecian  artists, 
and  were  simply  reproductions,  or  at  least  adaptations,  of 
the  Greek  style.  The  models  generally  followed  were 
the  florid  edifices  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  the  temple*  of  the  republican  period  is  that 
Concord,  erected  by  Opimius  after  the  slaughter  of  C. 
Gracchus.  It  stood  immediately  beneath  the  Interroon- 
tium,  facing  the  Forum,  and  became  in  the  last  century  of 
the  republic  the  most  usual  place  of  meeting  for  the  Senate. 
It  was  here  that  Cicero  pronounced  the  first  and  last  of 
hi*  speeches  against  Catiline.  Some  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment of  this  temple  has  been  discovered  on  the  spot , 
the  word  Concordia,  engraved  upon  one  of  the 
sufficiently  serves  to  identify  it. 

The  public  amusements  of  the 
to  religion  ;  and,  next  to  the 

of  the  city.  The  first  scenic  representations  at 
ueriveu,  not  rroro  tne  iireeKs,  out  from  tne 
nd  the  first  theatres  were  constructed  before 
the  introduction  of  Grecian  models.  The  Ho  mans,  indeed, 
had  not  the  same  facility  as  the  Athenians  for  excavating 
their  theatres  out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  it  was  not,  therefore, 
till  they  had  advanced  to  a  high  pitch  of  luxury  and  extra- 
vagance that  they  undertook  to  erect  edifice*  of  stone  capa- 
cious enough  to  receive  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens.  The 
first  permanent  theatre  in  stone  was  that  of  the  great  Pom- 
peius,  which  was  placed  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the  com- 
mon resort  of  the  people  for  purposes  of  entertainment.  It 
was  connected  with  porticoes  and  groves,  and  was  combined 
with  a  temple,  to  which  the  seats  of  the  theatre  formed,  it 
is  said,  a  magnificent  ascent.  The  consul  Flaminius  built 
a  second  circus,  also  in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  below  the 
Capitoline.  In  this  quarter  stood  also  the  septa,  or  polling- 
booths,  of  the  Roman  people,  when  they  assembled  in  their 
military  organization,  by  classes,  to  elect  the  magistrates 
of  the  republic ;  and  here  also,  in  the  temple  of  Beliona, 
their  generals  were  wont  to  meet  the  Senate  on  their  return 
from  foreign  service,  for  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  not 
suffered  to  enter  the  city  under  arms.  During  the  last 
century  of  the  republic  the  erection  of  basilicas,  or  halls  for 
public  business,  and  of  private  palaces,  as  well  as  of  temples, 
went  on  with  increasing  magnificence,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Forum.  The  mansions  of  C.  <  >c  ra- 
vins, of  .fmilius  Scaurus,  of  Crassus  the  orator,  and  of  Ca- 
tulus,  the  prince  of  the  Senate,  are  specified  among  the 
finest  of  their  day ;  but  these  were  speedily  eclipsed  by 
those  of  Crassus  the  Rich,  of  Lepidus  (consul  B.O.  781  and 
others.  The  house  of  this  last  magnate  was  adorned  with 
a  profusion  of  Numidian  marble,  and  was  esteemed  the 
most  splendid  of  its  day  in  Rome ;  but  only  thirty-five  years 
later,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  outshone  by  no  less  than  a 
hundred  aristocratic  mansions.  The  gardens  of  Lucullus 
and  Sallust  may  be  mentioned  among  the  chief  monuments 
of  advancing  luxury.  The  latter  stood  on  the  Pincian  Hill, 
near  the  Porta  S  alar  a,  and  continued  to  hold  a  high  place 
of  the  city  in  the  period  of  the  era- 


History. 


the  most  remarkable  features  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture were  the  aqueducts,  which  supplied  the  city  with 
water  from  many  distant  source*.  Two  of  these  were  con- 
structed under  the  republic, — the  Aqua  Appia  by  Appiua 
Caucus  in  312  B.C.,  and  the  Anio  Vctus,  as  it  was  called, 
h.c.  273,  by  Curius  Dcntatus.  The  first  of  these  was  led 
from  a  spot  on  the  road  to  Prteneste,  7  or  8  miles  from 
the  city,  to  the  Salinar,  outside  the  Porta  Trigeniina, 
under  the  Aventine  ;  but  the  water  was  conveyed  in  leaden 
pipes  to  the  Porta  Capena.  and  the  twelve  arches  on  which 
it  was  carried  into  the  city  seem  to  have  extended  only  60 
The  second  began  beyond  Tibur,  and  was  not  less 
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than  43  miles  in  length  ;  but  this  aim  «u  built  on  arches 
only  221  paces,  where  it  entered  the  city  at  the  back  of  the 
Eequiline.  Such  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  a  series 
of  work*  which  became  at  a  later  period  some  of  the  noblest 
embellishments  of  tbe  city  and  neighbourhood. 

The  tribune  Saturninus  was  blockaded  in  the  Capitoline 
in  the  year  100  b.c.  ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  surrender  by 
cutting  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  citadel,  and  no  injury 
was  done  to  the  buildings.  The  Capitoline  temple  was  less 
fortunate  in  the  wars  of  Marin-  and  Sulla,  when  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  together  with  some  adjacent  buildings. 
Sulla  plundered  the  unfinished  Olympieum  at  Athens  to 
decorate  the  restored  edifice ;  and  Catulus,  who  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  completing  it,  had  tile  honour  of  inscribing 
his  name  on  the  entablature.  He  added  to  the  splendour 
of  its  architectural  features,  though  he  was  forbidden  to 
make  any  change  in  its  ground-plan  or  proportions.  Hence, 
though  conspicuous  from  its  position,  and  the  centre  of  re- 
ligious interest  to  the  Roman  people,  the  Capitol  was  neither 
spacious  nor  lofty,  and  we  never  find  it  extolled  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  dimensions.  Catulus  rebuilt  also  the  Ta- 
bularium,  or  public  record  office,  in  front  of  the  Intermon- 
tium,  between  the  Arx  and  the  temple ;  and  his  name,  which 
be  inscribed  upon  it,  has  actually  been  discovered  among 
its  ruins  in  modern  times. 

We  may  date  the  first  imperial  period  of  the  city  from 
Julius  Ca*sar,  who  commenced  a  great  revolution  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance.    The  Julian  basilica  on  the  right,  and 
the  /Emihan  on  the  left,  defined  the  future  limits  of  the 
area,  which  must  now  be  distinctively  entitled  the  Forum 
Komanum.    For  Caesar,  perceiving  that  the  population  and 
business  of  the  city  had  outgrown  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided by  the  Forum  of  the  early  republic,  undertook  to  ex- 
tend it  with  characteristic  boldness  and  energy.  The  Julian 
Forum,  which  he  laid  out  with  surrounding  porticoes,  and  a 
temple  of  Venus  in  the  centre,  to  the  north  of  the  Roman, 
was  the  first  of  a  scries  of  works  of  a  similar  character  with 
which  succeeding  emperors  filled  the  level  space  at  the  foot 
of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal.    To  make  room  for  these 
open  places  in  the  heart  of  the  city  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  even  though  the  population  must  have  been 
reduced  by  the  civil  wars,  were  undoubtedly  displaced ;  and 
from  this  time,  perhaps,  dates  the  first  encroachment  of 
suburban  habitations  on  the  public  domain  of  the  Campus 
Martius.    Casar,  indeed,  designed  a  great  extension  of  the 
Campus  by  turning  the  stream  of  the  Tiber  ;  but  this  and 
other  projected  changes  were  intercepted  by  his  death.  On 
the  spot  where  the  dictator's  body  was  consumed— in  front, 
that  is,  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum — a  small  chapel 
wag  erected  to  his  divinity,  which  was  afterwards  embel- 
lished and  enlarged.    The  spot  was  probably  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  modern  church  of  St  Francesca.    The  i 
of  Augustus,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
empire  on  a  peaceful  foundation,  lorms  an  importar 
in  the  history  of  the  city.    In  the  first  place,  this  emperor 
undertook  a  general  restoration  of  the  sacred  buildings, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  lamentable  state  of  decay  ;  but  he 
also  founded  several  temples  of  his  own,  together  with  other 
public  edifices.    Of  these,  the  most  important  were  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
new  Forum  (o  the  north  of  the  Julian  ;  the  temple  and  li- 
brary of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  ;  the  portico  and  library  of 
Octavia,  and  theatre  of  Marcellus,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Campus  Martius.    Augustus  constructed  also  a  basin  for 
mimic  sea-fights  and  other  amusements  on  the  right  bank 
ol  the  Tiber,  below  the  bridges,  and  a  magnificent  mauso- 
leum for  his  family,  near  the  modern  Ripetta.    But  the 
efforts  of  Augustus  himself  were  rivalled  by  some  of  his 
wealthiest  nobles.    Statilius  Taurus  erected  a  theatre  in  the 


Campus  Martius,  and  Agrippa  constructed  several  magnifi-  liiitorr. 
cent  edifices  in  the  same  quarter,  embracing  baths,  foun- 
tains,  porticoes,  and  a  hall  for  the  payment  of  the  troops, 
called  the  Diribitorium,  with  a  roof  of  wider  span  than  any 
other  in  the  city.  The  Pantheon,  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  temple,  but  the  real  design  of  which  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  still  remains  as  the  greatest 
existing  monument  of  the  Augustan  city. 

A  tolerably  vivid  picture  of  Rome  at  this  period  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  contemporary  description  of  Slrabo,  of 
which  we  can  afford  room  for  a  portion  only :— "  It  may  be 
said  that  the  ancient  Romans  neglected  the  beauty  of  their 
city,  being  intent  upon  greater  and  more  important  objects  ; 
but  later  generations,  and  particularly  the  Romans  of  our 
own  day,  have  attended  to  this  point  as  well,  and  filled  the 
city  with  many  beautiful  monuments.  Pompeius  Julius 
Casar,  and  Augustus,  as  well  as  the  children,  friends,  wife, 
and  sister  of  the  last,  have  bestowed  an  almost  excessive 
care  and  ex])ense  iu  providing  these  objects.  The  Campus 
Martius  has  been  their  special  care,  the  natural  beauties  of 
which  have  been  enhanced  by  their  designs.  This  plain  is  of 
surprising  extent,  affording  unlimited  room  not  only  for  the 
chariot-races  and  other  equestrian  games,  but  also  for  the 
multitudes  who  exercise  themselves  with  the  ball  or  hoop, 
or  in  wrestling.  The  neighbouring  buildings,  the  per- 
petual verdure  of  the  grass,  the  hills  which  crown  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  river,  and  produce  a  kind  of  scenic  effect, 
all  combine  to  form  a  spectacle  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
tear  oneself.  Adjoining  this  plain  is  another  (the  Campus 
Flaminius),  and  many  porticoes  and  sacred  groves,  three 
theatres,  an  amphitheatre,  and  temples,  so  rich  and  so  close 
to  one  another,  that  they  might  appear  to  exhibit  the  rest 
of  the  city  as  a  mere  supplement.  Hence  this  place  is  con- 
sidered die  most  honourable  and  sacred  ui  all,  and  has  been 
appropriated  to  tbe  monuments  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that 
called  the  Mausoleum,  a  vast  mound  near  the  river,  raised 
upon  a  lofty  base  of  white  stone,  and  covered  to  its  summit 
with  evergreen  trees.  On  the  top  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Augustus;  while  under  the  mound  arc  die  tombs  of  himself, 
his  relatives,  and  friends,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a  large 
grove,  affording  delightful  promenades.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Campus  is  an  inclosed  space  where  the  body  of  Au- 
gustus was  burnt,  also  constructed  of  white  stone,  sur- 
rounded with  an  iron  rail,  and  planted  in  the  interior  with 
poplar  trees.  Then,  if  we  proceed  to  the  ancient  Forum, 
and  survey  the  numerous  basilicas,  porticoes,  and  temples 
which  surround  it,  and  view  the  Capitol  and  its  works,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  portico  of  Livia,  we 
might  easily  be  led  to  forget  all  other  cities."  1 

The  regulation  of  Augustus,  recorded  by  this  writer,  for- 
bidding any  houses  to  be  constructed  in  future  of  more 
than  70  feet  in  height,  may  serve  to  remind  us  that,  while 
the  numerous  public  edifices  of  this  period  were  systema- 
tically erected  in  the  style  of  Greece,  with  long  columnar 
facades,  strong  horizontal  lines,  and  generally  of  low  eleva- 
tion, the  private  houses  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city  still 
retained  their  native  character,  and  were  tall  and  narrow, 
with  projecting  upper-works,  and  sometimes  with  lofty 
gables.  The  subsequent  career  of  building  in  Rome  was 
marked  by  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  Italian  by  Gre- 
cian features.  Augustus  could  boast,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  though  with  considerable  exaggeration,  that 
he  had  found  Rome  of  brick  and  had  left  it  of  marble : 
no  doubt  the  old  Italian  materials  of  wood  and  brick  were 
displaced  also  from  year  to  year  by  masses  of  solid  ma- 
sonry which  befitted  a  style  of  architecture  fashioned  on 
that  of  Athens  or  Corinth.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
time  of  Nero,  when  the  great  fire,  presently  to  be  de- 
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Blitory.  scribed,  swept  away  the  larger  part  of  the  ancient  city,  that 
'  full  scope  was  afforded  for  the  development  of  this  revolu- 
tion in  taste.  Before  proceeding  to  this  epoch,  we  must 
notice  the  new  division  of  the  city  by  Augustus  into 
fourteen  regions.  The  four  Servian  quarters,  which  oc- 
cupied the  space  within  the  old  walls,  were  now  re-distri- 
buted into  six ;  but  tile  walls  themselves  had  been  long 
neglected  as  lines  of  defence;  they  had  been  passed  in 
almost  every  direction  by  suburban  buildings,  and  had  be- 
come obliterated,  if  not  actually  demolished,  in  many  places. 
It  does  not  seem  that  Augustus  scrupulously  preserved  the 
old  limitation.    At  all  events,  he  added  as  many  as  ten 


new  regions,  including  the  Transtiberine,  making 
in  all,  in  which  he  embraced,  we  may  suppose,  all  the  con- 


buildings  which  had  grown  up  round  the  city,  to- 
gether with  some  considerable  open  spaces  which  it  might 
be  convenient  to  comprehend  in  one  municipal  system. 
It  seems  that  the  principal  addition  of  private  habitations 
lay  in  the  direction  of  the  Gelian  and  the  lower  Aventine; 
hut  the  public  edifices  which  now  thronged  the  Campus 
Martius  were  also  included  in  the  new  city,  as  were  also 
the  extensive  range  of  private  parks  and  gardens  which 
skirted  it  on  the  north  and  east  from  the  Pincian  Hill  to  the 
Esquiline. 

The  house  which  Augustus  first  occupied  on  the  Pala- 
tine was  the  modest  mansion  of  a  noble  but  not  illustrious 
family.  When  this  was  consumed  by  fire  he  was  encour- 
aged by  the  citizens  to  enlarge  and  embellish  it.  He 
connected  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  official  residence  of 
the  chief  pontiff,  attached  to  the  temple  of  Vesta.  The  ori- 
ginal palace,  as  it  now  came  to  be  called,  of  the  (Vsart  oc- 
cupied the  north-west  angle  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  chief 
architectural  works  of  the  next  emperors  were  still  further 
enlargements  of  the  imperial  residence.  Tiberius  extended 
it  along  the  west  side  of  the  hill.  Caligula  made  con- 
siderable additions,  and  seems  to  have  connected  it  by 
open  colonnades  with  other  distant  buildings.  He  threw  a 
bridge,  possibly  of  wood,  over  the  Velabrum,  to  unite  it 
with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capilolinc.  The  con- 
ceptions of  Nero  were  still  more  extravagant.  After  com- 
mencing a  temple  to  Claudius  on  the  Cielian,  he  suspended 
or  pulled  down  his  work,  in  order  to  erect  on  the  spot  a 
wing  to  his  palace ;  and  he  connected  the  house  of  Mae- 
cenas, which  had  become  imperial  property,  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  with  the  Palatine,  by  means  of  a  colonnade,  called  the 
Domus  Transitoria.  These  works,  however,  while  yet  un- 
finished, were  interrupted  by  the  great  fire  of  Rome,  the 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  city,  in  the  year 
64  of  our  era.  The  conflagration  commenced' in  the  region 
of  the  Porta  Ca|>cna,  near  the  south-cast  angle  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  was  carried  by  the  wind  in  two  directions,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  valleys  between  the  Palatine  and 
Cselian  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  on 
the  other.  It  was  not  arrested  till  these  two  streams  of  fire 
had  met  again  in  the  Forum  or  the  Velabrum.  Thus  they 
completely  encircled  the  Palatine,  and  swept  at  the  same 
time  the  base  of  most  of  the  other  hills.  They  were  not 
yet  entirely  extinguished  when  a  second  conflagration  burst 
out  in  the  Via  Lata,  N.W.  of  the  Capitoline,  and  the  wind 
having  veered  to  the  opposite  direction,  some  portions  of 
tile  city  which  had  hitherto  escaped  fell  now  a  sacrifice  to 
its  fury.  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  four,  it  is  said,  were 
wholly  consumed,  and  seven  others  more  or  less  injured  : 
three  ouly  escaped  unhurt.  Generally  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city,  the  old  plebeian  quarters,  suffered  more  than  the 
elevations.  The  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  were  unin- 
jured; those  on  the  Palatine  only  partially  damaged ;  but 
the  old  monuments  of  the  republic  in  the  Suburra,  the 
Forum,  the  Velabrum,  were  swept  entirely  away.  Space 
and  opportunity  were  now  presented  for  the  re-construction 
of  the  city  in  the  fashionable  style  of  Greece,  and  the  very 
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eagerness  with  which  Nero  improved  the  occasion  in  the  Hl«tory. 
taste  of  the  day,  lent  a  colour  to  the  imputation  current  W^^^-/ 
against  him,  of  having  actually  kindled  the  flames, or  at  least 
of  having  forbidden  them  to  be  extinguished. 

With  the  aid  of  hi*  architects,  Several  and  Celer,  Nero  Th«  evlmi- 
undertook  to  rebuild  Rome  after  the  manner  of  the  great  n,tinR  PJ" 
oriental  capitals.  Antioch,  indeed,  and  Alexandria,  as  well  rJ£  ot  lh* 
as  the  chief  cities  of  European  Greece  proper,  occupied  areas  a.d.'6*- 
for  the  most  part  level,  and  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  on  271. 
the  varied  surface  of  the  seven  hills  the  uniform  plan  of 
streets  and  places  which  characterised  thearchi- 
of  the  East.  But  the  avenues  of  the  restored  city 
now  widened  and  straightened  as  far  as  was  practi- 
cable ;  the  great  blacks  of  houses  were  generally  surrounded 
by  colonnades;  the  height  of  the  private  buildings  was  dimin- 
ished ;  and  the  basements  at  least,  even  of  the  plebeian 
cabins,  were  constructed  of  stone.  The  old  inhabitants 
complained,  we  are  told,  of  the  loss  of  their  lofty  houses 
and  narrow  alleys,  which  at  least  afforded  shade  from  the 
sun  and  shelter  against  the  winds.  They  were  right  per- 
haps in  alleging  that  the  architecture  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
was  not  suited  to  the  variable  climate  of  Rome.  The  re- 
storation of  the  city  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  completed  during  the  four  re- 
maining years  of  Nero's  reign.  The  emperor  repaired  and 
completed  his  palace  also,  which  occupied  the  heights  of 
the  Palatine,  Esquiline,  and  Cielian,  connected  together  by 
a  vast  series  of  colonnades.  The  principal  entrance  seems 
to  have  been  placed  near  the  site  of  the  Colosseum,  erected, 
as  we  shall  sec,  a  few  years  later,  and  named  from  the 
colossal  statue  of  Nero  in  the  atrium  of  the  palace.  This 
enormous  edifice  was  not  less  remarkable  for  its  decorations 
within  and  without  than  for  its  size,  and  received  from 
thence  the  designation  of  the  Golden  House.  Another  of 
Nero's  architectural  works  was  the  cirrus  he  constructed 
for  his  private  amusement  on  the  slope  of  the  Vatican,  the 
scene  of  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  the  Christians,  and  pos- 
sibly the  spot  on  which  the  church  of  St  Peter's  now  partly 
stands. 

The  civil  wars  which  followed  on  the  death  of  this  tyrant 
are  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  city,  from  the  burning 
of  the  Capitol,  the  narrative  of  which  clearly  shows  that  the 
Arx  had  become  wholly  untenable,  and  was  held  of  no  ac- 
count for  the  defence  of  the  hill.  Vespasian  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  and  was  allowed  to  raise  its  ele- 
vation, but  not  to  enlarge  its  foundations.  The  restoration 
was  hardly  finished  when  the  temple  was  again  destroyed 
or  damaged  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  the  repairs  of  Domi- 
tian  seem  to  have  been  still  more  magnificent.  The  gild- 
ing of  the  roor  is  said  alone  to  have  cost  the  incredible  sum 
of  12,000  talents,  or  nearly  three  millions  sterling.  The 
embellishment  of  the  city  bv  the  Flavian  emperors  and 
their  next  successors  was  conducted  on  a  more  magnificent 
scale  than  ever.  Vespasian  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  Golden  House,  restricting  the  imperial  palace  once 
more  to  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  transferring  to  public  uses 
the  areas  thus  recovered  from  it.  One  part  of  the  site  he 
devoted  to  a  temple  of  Claudius  on  the  Cslian,  some  re- 
mains of-which  are  supposed  now  to  exist,  from  which  we 
may  estimate  the  extent  of  ground  it  occupied  at  not  leas 
than  one  of  the  squares  of  London.  He  constructed  a  new 
forum  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline,  which  received  its  name 
from  the  temple  of  Peace  in  its  centre ;  above  all,  he 
converted  the  site  of  Nero's  fish-ponds  into  an  arena  for  his 
vast  amphitheatre,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Co- 
losseum. Titus  transformed  a  |>ortion  of  the  palace  on  the 
brow  of  the  Esquiline  into  public  baths  of  unprecedented 
extent  anil  splendour.  Domitian  erected  the  triumphal 
arch,  which  still  exists,  in  honour  of  his  brother.  This 
prince  commenced  also  a  new  forum,  to  connect  that  of 
Peace  with  the  older  constructions  of  Julius  and  Augustus, 
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History,  and  adorned  it  with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  but  the  work  was       The  trail*  with  which  Aurelian  surrounded  Rome  were  W*tmj- 

^>^/  completed  by  Nerva.    The  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian  meant  as  a  defence  against  the  attacks,  now  first  appre-  

in  the  Roman  Forum  has  been  described  by  Statiug  in  bended,  of  the  barbarians,  and  were  so  drawn  as  to  embrace The  wall« 

lines  interesting  to  the  topographer,  from  the  aid  they  give  all  the  continuous  buildings  pertaining  to  the  city.    They  of  Aure- 

him  in  determining  the  sites  of  various  buildings  in  that  comprehended  pretty  exactly  the  whole  of  the  fourteen  lian- 

quarter,— of  the  basilicas,  for  instance,  of  Julius  and  .Eniilius  regions  of  Augustus,  with  the  addition  of  the  camp  of  the 

of  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and  of  Concord  under  the  Capitol,  pneturiuns  which  had  lain  originally  beyond  their  limits, 

of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  of  Vesta  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  they  corresponded  very  closely 

The  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  followed  with  the  line  of  walls  now  existing ;  on  the  right  thev  in* 

was  signalized  by  the  erection  of  a  series  of  magnificent  eluded  the  Janiculan  Hill,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  Vatican, 

buildings.    Trajan  completed  the  imperial  forums  by  open-  No  certain  vestiges,  however,  of  this  fortification  can  now 

ing  a  new  area  beyond  the  Julian  and  Augustan,  cutting  be  discovered.    A  space,  indeed,  of  about  40  feet  at  the 

through  the  low  ridge  which  joined  the  Capitoline  and  slope  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  remarkable  for  the  inclination  of 

Quirinal,  to  get  a  level  space  for  his  extensive  works.  This  the  wall  from  the  perpendicular,  |wescnts  a  specimen  of 

Place  algo  was  decorated  with  a  temple,  and  its  site  is  defined  opw  relirulatum,  a  species  of  brick-work  belonging,  it  is 

for  us  by  the  column  still  standing  in  its  centre,  which  was  said,  to  the  period  of  the  early  Ca?sars.    It  would  seem, 

surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  The  principal  works  therefore,  that  at  this  point  at  least  Aurelian  connected  his 

of  Hadrian,  besides  the  completion  of  Trajan's  forum  and  work  with  some  building  already  in  existence.    We  have, 

temple,  were  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  with  two  cells  however,  no  other  traces  of  construction  w  hich  can  be  re- 

bac*  to  back,  the  largest  of  all  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  city,  ferred  with  confidence  to  any  very  ancient  date.  Kven 

on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Velio,  and  the  colossal  mausoleum  in  the  time  of  Honorius  these  walls  had  fallen  into  decay, 

trected  for  his  own  sepulchre,  now  known  as  the  castle  of  and  required  considerable  repairs ;  an  operation  which 

St  Angelo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.    The  Mole  of  was  repeated,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Belisarius,  and  again  by 

Hadrian,  as  this  building  was  jwpularly  designated,  was  Narses. 

connected  with  the  Campus  Martius,  now  almost  wholly       The  actual  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Rome  lias  been  vcrv 

occupied  with  buildings,  by  the  Pons  .Elius,  still  existing,  variously  stated.    Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  on  the 

The  fashion  of  erecting  commemorative  columns,  first  subject  liave  been  misunderstood,  but  others  are  manifestly 

set,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  by  Trajan,  was  followed  by  in  error.    The  best  measurements  hive  been  made  by 

both  the  Antonines.    The  column  of  Pius  was  indeed  of  the  simple  process  of  walking  round  them.    The  Servian 

much  smaller  dimensions.  It  was  found  in  fragments  lying  enceinte,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  lias  thus  been  found  to 

on  the  ground  early  in  the  last  century,  and  an  unsuccees-  extend  to  about  8  miles,  that  of  Aurelian  to  12 J.1  This 

ful  attempt  was  made  to  raise  it.   The  base  has  been  since  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the 

removed  to  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.    The  column  of  mama  of  Rome  had  a  circuit  of  13  m.  p.  The  word  mum 

Aurelius  still  stands,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicu-  has  been  taken  for  the  walls;  and  as  the  walls  of  Plinv's 

ous  objects  in  the  centre  of  the  modern  city.  Under  Com-  time  were  the  so-called  Servian,  it  has  been  thought  that 

modus  the  city  suffered  again  from  fire,  but  tlie  particulars  for  xiiL  we  should  read  viii.'  Mania,  however,  properly  im- 

of  the  disaster  are  not  known.    Sevenis  built  the  Septi-  plies  not  walls,  but  continuous  edifices,  and  was  used  no 

nudum,  a  large  edifice  raised  on  seven  ranges  of  columns,  doubt  by  the  author  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  regions  of 

in  imitation  perhaps  of  the  mausoleums  of  Augustus  and  Augustus,  comprehending  the  actual  city  of  his  day. 
Hadrian.     This  building  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the       This  conclusion  is  important,  as  it  furnishes  us  with  the 

history  of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages  but  its  site  has  not  best  data  we  possess  for  determining  the  population  of 

been  satisfactorily  determined.     The  triumphal  arch  of  Rome.    There  are,  indeed,  a  variety  of  proofs  that  the 

Severn*,  still  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  is  the  suburbs  of  the  city  were  never  either  extensive  or  populous, 

noblest  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  its  kind  now  existing,  derived  from  the  paucity  of  remains  beyond  the  walls,  f  rom 

The  Antonine  baths,  which  exceeded  in  extent  those  already  the  practice  of  lining  the  roads  for  miles  with  sepulchral 

mentioned  of  Titus  filled  a  large  space  beyond  the  Porta  monuments,  from  the  absence  of  bridges  across  the  Tilter 

Capena,  and  seem  to  show  that  the  population  was  not  either  above  or  below  the  walls,  and  from  the  frequent  men- 

dcnsely  located  at  this  time  in  that  quarter.  The  erection  of  lion  of  country  villages,  lanes  and  retired  woods  at  but  a 

this  work  is  ascribed  to  Caracalla:  probably  it  was  finished  short  distance  from  the  gates.    We  may  conclude,  then, 

by  Alexander  Severus.  The  series  of  aqueducts  introduced  that  the  mass  of  the  population  was  strictly  confined  to  the 

into  the  city,  already  eight  in  number,  was  completed  by  limits  comprised  within  the  walls  of  Aurelian. 
the  Aqua  Alexandrina  of  this  latter  emperor,  by  which  these       Although,  however,  these  walls  arc  above  12  milr-s  in 

baths  are  supposed  to  have  been  supplied.  Alexander  con-  circuit,  about  the  same  as  the  outer  boulevards  of  Paris 

structed  also  a  new  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins  the  limits  it  must  be  observed  that  they  do  not  inclose  a  regular  figure, 

of  which  are  precisely  defined  hy  the  existing  Piazza  Na-  and  the  area  they  embrace  is  far  less  than  it  would  be  if 

vona.    The  city  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  splendour,  the  circumference,  as  at  Paris  or  ancient  Athens,  approached 

extent,  and  population,  when  it  was  finally  encircled  with  a  circle  or  ellipse.'    We  have  seen  that,  in  the  time  of 

a  continuous  line  of  fortification  by  the  policy  of  the  Km-  Augustus,  a  laree  proportion  of  the  area  was  very  thinly 

peror  Aurelian.  •  inhabited ;  and  even  in  later  times  indications  are  not 

1  liord  Broughtoa 'a  Italy,  i.,  p.  306,  not*.    Th«  author  adds  bow«v«r,  that  in  trying  the  distance  with  a  pedometer,  he  found  it  "con- 
•iderably  lata," 

■  Thi«  is  th«  solution  adopted  by  Daraau  de  1«  Malle  in  hia  Eton.  Pol.  rirj  KomaiM,  i.  345,  after  D'Anvitla. 
1  The  area  of  Home  has  been  accurately  measured  at  32G3  acres.  We  may  compare  this  with  the  areas  of  some 
In  the  Quarterly  Rtviev,  vol.xcix.,  p.  4«5:— 

A-tw.  Population.       Ar-raj-  r>«railt-. 

1.  Weat  London   2347  199,B*3  75 

2.  Central  I/ondon   1938  993486  203 

3.  Liverpool  (Central)   1830  255,036  131 

4.  Calcutta  (excluding  the  suburb*)   4794>  413,182  88 

6.  Florence   1297  95,927  74 

6.  FrunkforKmMaia  „   1312  66.244  60 

•  *  run  •••••  ■•■•••••••■•■•••ii.im»>>«>i  8026  1,050,000  130 
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History,  wanting  that  great  spaces  within  the  city  were  still 
v-» v— '  P't'<l  by  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  while  the  extent  of 
the  public  buildings  seems  to  have  constantly  increased.1 
The  emperors  appear  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
clearing  the  ground  for  their  enormous  constructions.  On 
the  whole.  Home  in  the  Augustan  age  cannot  have  stood 
on  more  ground  than  the  city  of  the  present  day,  nor  in 
the  time  of  Aurelian  did  it  occupy  a  greater  space  than 
Naples ;  and  these  Italian  cities  present  in  many  respect* 
the  fittest  objects  to  compare  with  it.  When  we  add  that, 
while  repeated  fires  were  thinning  the  density  of  habitation, 
new  regulation*  were  introduced  for  reducing  the  height  of 
lvouses ;  that  Trajati  fixed  the  limit  at  60  feet,  while  in 
London  they  rise  very  generally  to  "0  or  80,  and  in  mo- 
dern Rome  and  Naples  still  higher ; — we  shall  be  content 
perhaps  with  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  population  of 
the  ancient  city.  Into  other  data,  at  best  uncertain,  for 
fixing  it,  we  cannot  here  enter ;  but,  judging  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  area,  and  the  character  and  density  of  the 
buildings,  we  shall  hardly  believe  that  it  ever  approached 
to  the  number  of  one  million, 
iwtion  From  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  Roman  world  was 
of  ihi  om-  visited  by  a  succession  of  pestilences,  which,  it  may  be  sup- 
fxron,  and  posed,  would  fall  most  heavily  on  the  areas  of  densest  po- 
itiini m  pulation.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  whatever  loss 
tiie  barbs-  n<in,e  sustained  from  this  cause  during  the  century  which 
followed  would  be  compensated  by  the  crowding  into  it  of 
the  distressed  and  impoverished  people  from  the  towns 
and  country  round.  We  cannot  infer  that  the  numbers  of 
the  urban  population  actually  diminished  along  with  the 
undoubted  decline  of  the  empire  generally  in  the  third 
century. 

The  first  great  blow  that  was  struck  at  the  numbers  of 
the  city  was  the  building  of  Constantinople.  Several  of 
the  noblest  and  wealthiest  families  then  quitted  the  Tiber 
for  the  Bosphorus,  and  carried  with  them  their  troops  of 
clients  and  families  of  slaves.  The  servile  population  hail 
now  ceased  to  draw  recruits  from  successful  frontier  wars, 
and  the  decay  of  general  affluence  must  have  rendered  the 
and  i 


enancc  of  tiiis  class  unprofitable.  The 
construction,  however,  of  splendid  edifices  still  continued 
alter  the  age  of  the  Severi,  though  we  may  guess,  from  the 
exumple  of  the  arch  of  Constantine,  that  older  buildings 
were  often  pillaged  to  decorate  the  new.  Aurelian  erected 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal,  the 


of  which  are  still  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Colonna 
palace ;  the  arches  of  Gallienus  and  Constantine  exist  at 
the  present  day  ;  the  baths  of  Diocletian  were  equal  in 
splendour  to  those  of  Titus  or  Caracalla ;  Max- 
Constantine  erected  the  great  Basilican,  the 
remains  of  w  hich  arc  among  the  most  conspicuous  monu- 
ments of  Roman  antiquity.  The  walls,  it  is  said,  were 
completed  by  Frobus. 

But  with  these  works  the  additions  to  the  splendour  of 
the  ancient  city  terminate.  When  Constantius  visited 
1'ouie  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  its  architectural 
magnificence,  and  despairing  of  leaving  any  monument  of 
himself  which  should  vie  with  those  of  his  predecessors, 
was  satisfied  with  offering,  as  hi*  humble  tribute,  an  obelisk 
erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  Two  centuries  later,  a 
still  standing,  was  raised  to  the  Emperor 


Phocas  in  the  Forum ;  but  this,  it  is  supposed,  was  taken  BUtory- 
from  some  earlier  edifice.  Honorius  is  extolled  by  the  poet 
I  laud.un  tor  breathing  new  life  into  the  ancient  city,  but 
his  merits  seem  to  have  been  really  confined  to  some  par- 
tial repairs  ot  the  walls,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have 
fallen  into  general  decay  in  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  His  minister.  Stilicho,  set  the  first  example  of  pil- 
lage, in  carrying  off  the  gilded  plates  on  the  doors  of  the 
Lapitohne  temple.  The  first  assault  of  the  barhnrians 
quickly  followed.  Alaric  entered  Rome  in  410  by  the  Sa- 
laran  Gate,  and  gave  the  nearest  parts  of  the  city  to  the 
flames.  Frocopius,  writing  a  century  and  half  later,  ascribes 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Salh'ist,  such  as  he  witnessed 
it  in  his  own  day,  to  this  disaster.  The  extent  indeed  of 
the  damage  may  not  have  been  great  The  Goths  re- 
mained only  six  days  in  Home,  and  could  not,  had  they 
been  inclined,  have  demolished  or  injured  many  of  the 
buildings  in  that  short  lime. 
^  The  second  sack  of  Rome  was  that  by  Gciiseric  and  the 
Vandals  in  455.  The  Gothic  historian  Jornandes,  who 
had  denied  the  imputation  of  barbaric  violence  applied  to 
his  own  countrymen,  speaks  of  the  desolation  inflicted  by 
the  rival  conqueror.  The  Vandals  occupied  the  city  four- 
teen days  ;  but  they  employed  themselves  too  diligently  in 
collecting  its  treasures  to  spend  time  in  destroying  its  mas- 
sive edifices.  The  golden  candlesticks  and  table  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  taken  from  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  are  spe- 
cified among  the  spoils  of  Genseric.  When  these  object* 
were  recovered  by  Belisarius,  they  were  sent  as  precious 
trophies  to  the  Christian  capital  of'the  empire.  The  Van- 
dals carried  off  one-half  of  the  gilt  tiles  on  the  roof  of  the 
Capitol ;  and  a  vessel  laden  with  gold  and  silver  statues  was 
lust  on  its  way  to  Africa.  In  472  Rome  was  sacked  a 
third  time  by  Hicimer;  but  the  object  of  this  adventurer 
was  a  jHilitical  revolution,  and  he  was  animated  by  no  hos- 
tility to  the  people  or  citv.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  in- 
flicted any  great  amount  of  damage,  and  indeed  he  too 
died  within  forty  days. 

Thus  far  we  cannot  suppose  that  Rome  had  suffered  any 
material  damage  in  her  external  appearance,  nor  such  as 
might  not  have  been  speedily  effaced  had  she  retained  spirit 
and  resourcesfor  repairing  the  loss.  To  some  extent,  indeed, 
both  of  these  were  supplied  by  Theodoric,  who  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  power  in  Rome  in  the  year  493.  Cassio- 
dorius  mentions  by  name  several  of  the  chief  monuments 
of  the  city  as  existing  at  this  epoch  in  their  ancient  splen- 
dour, and  considerable  sums  were  now  set  apart  for  the 
repair  of  those  which  time  or  violence  had  injured.  For 
this  purpose  also,  marble  was  imported  from  Greece  by  the 
successors  of  Theodoric,  Amalasuntha  and  Deodatus.  At 
this  period  the  public  games  might  still  be  witnessed  in  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  the  Claudian  aqueduct  was  in  play. 
Such  indeed  was  the  case  with  the  uqucducts  generally, 
which  were  first  broken  down,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  in 
the  attack  of  Vitiges  (a.d.  53").  when  the  country  round 
Fume  was  devastated  by  the  Goths.  To  resist  this  attack, 
Uelisarius,  who  then  held  the  city  for  the  Greek  emperor, 
repaired  the  walls,  and  f>rtifte<I  the  Mole  of  Hadrian.  In 
the  course  of  the  siege  the  defenders  hurled  many  statues 
from  the  walls  of  this  edifice  upon  the  heads  of  the  assail- 
ants.   But  the  sack  of  Totila,  which  followed  in  546,  was 


It  will  be  wen  that,  computing  the  arcs  of  Home  at  3263  acres,  it  would  contain,  if  peopled  on  the  scale 
Of  No.  1,  a  population  of  274,224   [   Of  No.  4,  a  population  of  280,618 
.,     2.  .,  662,389  „     6,  „  258,836 

„     3,  „  379.487  „     6,  „  159,150 

Of  So.  7,  a  population  of  424,  190 
Home,  It  may  be  added,  L  now  about  180,000 ;  that  of  Naples  450.000. 
large  ediBcea,  theatre*,  clreusea,  4c,  already  specified,  we  are  Informed  that 
rnal  areas  and  .acred  groves  attached  j  265  •quaree  or  open  places,  and  that 


;hed ;  265  «quure»  or  open  places, 
in  Vurtau  d€  la  UalU,  i.  350,  4c. 


424  temples, 
1701 
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Ilistory.  marked  by  the  burning  of  some  portions  of  the  city,  espe- 
s^v-w/  cially  that  beyond  the  Tiber.  This  conqueror  overthrew 
also  a  third  part  of  the  wall*.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been 
deserted  by  its  inhabitant*,  and  the  barbarian  threatened 
to  turn  iu  site  into  pasture  ground.  It  is  still  affirmed, 
however,  that  he  was  diverted  from  the  execution  of  his 
threats  against  the  buildings  and  monument*  of  Home  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Delisarius,  who,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
Goths,  once  more  repaired  the  walls,  and  repulsed  another 
attack.  The  city,  indeed,  was  subsequently  surrendered  to 
Totila  by  treachery ;  but  the  invader  now  established  him- 
self there,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  sovereign,  and  caused  no 
further  injury.  After  his  death  it  reverted  once  more  to 
the  rulers  of  Constantinople,  after  having  been  taken  and 
retaken  five  times  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  but  with 
more  loss  perhaps  to  the  harassed  population  than  to  the 
buildings  themselves.  With  Totila  the  damage  inflicted 
by  the  barbarians  may  be  said  to  terminate.  The  Lombards 
devastated  the  Campagna  in  578  and  593,  but  did  no 
injury  to  the  city.  As  late  as  754  the  walls  were  assaulted 
by  the  German  Astulphus,  and  the  buildings  which  lay  near 
them  may  have  suffered  from  his  violence  j  and  we  thus 
reach  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  general  recognition 
of  Papal  Rome  as  the  centre  of  mediaeval  civilization, 
llfccts  of  During  the  period  of  five  centuries,  at  which  we  have 
n.  «u-  glanced  in  the  last  section,  while  Rome  was  subjected  to 
'  the  effects  of  imperial  neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  bar- 
barian crime  on  the  other,  a  third  cause  of  decay  was  also  in 
operation,  which  contributed  no  doubt  more  than  either  of 
these  to  change  the  face  of  the  city,  and  obliterate  its 
ancient  topography.  This  was  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  the  transition  from  the 
old  religion  to  the  new. 

Constantine  first  allowed  the  Christians  to  make  use  of 
Rome  public  halls  for  their  worship.  We  cannot  indeed 
specify  any  such  case  with  certainty ;  but  the  application  of 
the  term  basilica  to  five  of  the  larger  and  eight  smaller 
churches  in  Rome,  and  the  evident  derivation  of  the  style 
of  Roman  ecclesiastical  architecture,  sufficiently  attest  the 
fact.  Though  the  internal  decorations,  especially  the  sta- 
tues, of  these  pagan  edifices,  would  be  destroyed  on  their 
application  to  the  religious  service  of  the  Christians,  we 
may  believe  that  the  practice  of  conversion  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  this  class  of  struc- 
tures externally.  But  with  the  temples  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. It  is  impossible  but  that,  in  the  decline  of  paganism, 
these  sacred  buildings  must  have  suffered  from  neglect, 
even  before  the  churches  of  Christianity  rose  to  supplant 
them.  Neither  Constantino  nor  his  immediate  successor 
ventured  to  close  them.  Theodosius,  who  destroyed  the 
temples  at  Alexandria,  still  spared  those  of  the  pagan  me- 
tropolis. But  the  violence  of  the  Christians  grew  with 
their  strength.  In  399  the  edict  of  Honorious  suspended 
all  the  temple  services ;  and  the  clause  which  forbade  any 
outrages  to  be  committed  on  the  buildings  themselves 
seems  to  show,  not  only  that  such  were  to  be  apprehended, 
but  that  they  had  been  already  offered.  Augustine  boasts 
in  one  place  that  all  the  statues  in  the  Roman  temples  had 
been  demolished,  but  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  temples  and 
sacred  groves  being  appropriated  to  Christiati  worship  and 
sanctified  thereby  ;  and  we  must  suspect  Jerome  of  his 
usual  exaggeration  where  he  exults  in  the  general  ruin 
which,  as  he  asserts,  had  fallen  upon  the  sacred  places  of 
the  heathens.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  more  brilliant 
of  the  pagan  shrines  of  Rome  than  that  of 
n,  himself  a  pagan,  at  the  very  epoch  to  which  we 
referring.    At  last,  in  426,  the  younger  Theodu- 

Ened  an  edict  for  their  destruction,  and  this  edict  is 
ally  supposed  to  have  been  carried  out  pretty  com- 
y.  It  is  said  that  from  this  era  we  meet  with  no  re- 
:e  to  the  temples  in  the  imperial  legislation  ;  but  this 


indeed  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  when  the  temples  History. 

had  ceased  to  be  public  property  or  objects  of  public  in-  '■■  

tercst.  It  is  not  strictly  true  that  from  henceforth  there  is 
no  mention  of  them  in  the  narrative  of  political  events. 
Procopius  in  the  sixth  century  alludes  to  the  temple  of 
Peace  as  then  existing,  with  other  similar  monuments,  and 
particularly  describes  the  form,  the  dimensions,  and  the 
material  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  The  populace,  he  says. 
Christians  though  they  nominally  were,  attempted  to  open 
the  gates  of  this  temple  as  a  protection  against  an  advanc- 
ing enemy  ;  a  trait  of  su|K-r*tition  which  shows  that  they  ftill 
retained  a  lurking  respect  for  the  ideas  of  antiquity  ;  and 
would  have  revolted  against  any  indiscriminate  attack  upon 
their  monuments  and  emblems.  If,  however,  these  vener- 
able edifices  escaped  a  general  proscription  and  demolition, 
they  fell  for  the  most  part  by  a  more  lingering  process, 
being  despoiled  from  time  to  time  by  the  cupidity  or 
caprice  of  the  private  owners  into  whose  hands  they  came. 
Thus  iti  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a  Roman  matron,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  ruined  temple  on  the  Quirinal,  presented  eight 
of  its  columns  to  the  emperor  for  the  decoration  of  S. 
Sophia.  Vast  numbers  of  columns,  friezes,  and  entabla- 
tures, were  thus  transferred  to  Christian  churches.  The 
application  of  the  temples  themselves  to  ecclesiastical  uses 
was  more  rare,  and  is  believed  to  have  begun  rather  later. 
The  Pantheon  hail  escaped  destruction  or  serious  mutila- 
tion down  to  the  seventh  century ;  it  was  converted  into  a 
church  in  the  year  604,  in  which  year  the  gilded  tiles  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  were  also  transferred  to  the 
roof  of  St  Peter's  basilic*.  We  know,  however,  of  four  or 
five  only  of  the  ancient  temples  which  were  equally  fortu- 
nate with  the  Pantheon,— those,  namely,  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus  ;  to  St  Stephen,  St 
Hadrian,  and  that  of  Ve*U  or  Romulus  which  has  assumed 
the  name  of  St  Theodore.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of 
not  less  than  fifty-six  churches  erected  on  the  sites  of 
temples  either  previously  destroyed  or  actually  pulled  down 
for  the  purpose.  The  destruction  of  the  theatres,  baths, 
and  circuses,  together  with  other  places  of  public  resort,  in 
which  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city  had  most  con- 
spicuously displayed  itself,  must  be  ascribed  more  directly 
than  even  that  of  the  temples  to  the  change  of  religion, 
sentiments,  and  manners.  Against  the  social  institutions 
to  which  these  buildings  were  devoted  the  early  Christian 
preachers  had  most  sedulously  inveighed ;  the  converts 
were  instructed  to  shun  them,  as  the  stronghulds  of  the  ido- 
latry, cruelty,  and  sensuality  which  disgraced  the  heathen 
world.  It  was  long  indeed  before  the  Roman  populace, 
even  when  Christian  in  name,  could  be  effectually  weaned 
from  their  fascinations :  the  games  of  the  circus  did  nut,  it 
is  said,  finally  cease  till  496,  and  the  baths  were  not  per- 
haps wholly  deserted  till  the  overthrow  of  the  aqueducts 
which  supplied  them.  But  as  early  as  the  tenth  century 
there  were  three  churches  standing  within  the  area  of  the 
baths  of  Alexander,  which  must  have  been  previously 
deserted  and  in  ruins.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  de- 
struction of  these  monuments  must  be  looked  for  in  those 
natural  agencies  to  which  we  shall  next  refer,  and  which 
we  shall  find  to  have  been  really  far  more  effectual  in 
their  operation  than  either  the  fury  of  the  barbarians  or  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Christians. 

The  popular  charges  against  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  5**3L°^ 


of  liaving  urged  the  destruction  of  temples,  the  demolition  Jjjjj^. 
of  statues,  and  the  burning  of  libraries  have  been  chicfl) •  riJ  caus4!4. 


derived  from  the  declamatory  assertions  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury, a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century.    Gregory  himself, 


we  may  believe,  would  have  disclaimed  the  praises  of  his 
fanatical  panegyrist.  He  has  left  us  in  memorable  words 
his  own  mournful  impression  of  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the 


great  city  around  him,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  operation 
of  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  inundations.    Such  i 
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as  we  learn,  had  been  always  more  or  less  in  activity  on  the 
'  spot,  but  in  better  tiroes  the  injury  they  inflicted  was 
speedily  repaired  by  the  energy  of  a  vigorous  and  increas- 
ing population :  at  this  period  there  was  neither  strength  nor 
spirit  to  retrieve  the  accumulating  disaster*.  Pestilence  and 
famine  had  repeatedly  succeeded  to  the  calamities  of  war ; 
the  remnant  of  the  citizens  had  been  driven  more  than  once 
in  terror  from  their  dwellings,  and  many  no  doubt  had  aban- 
doned them  for  ever.  At  the  second  siege  of  Totila  there 
was  so  much  vacant  soil  within  the  city  as  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  maintain  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  garrison. 
Sufferings  and  apprehensions  had  blunted  every  sentiment 
of  national  pride  or  interest.  The  Romans  had  become 
ignorant  of  their  own  history,  or  at  least  indifferent  to  its 
monument* ;  they  were  wholly  insensible  to  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  their  work*  of  art ;  they  left  their  noblest 
statues  to  be  buried  in  the  gradual  accretion  of  soil,  as  in 
the  baths  of  Antoninus  and  Titus ;  while  the  names  and 
uses  of  their  most  illustrious  edifices  sank  into  oblivion 
around  them. 

Against  the  agencies  above  enumerated  a  people  so 
listless  could  not  contend.  The  rains  swept  the  soil  from 
the  hills  into  the  valleys ;  the  inundations  undermined  the 
buildings ;  the  earthquakes  overthrew  them.  A  rank  vege- 
tation grew  up  among  the  ruins,  and  embedded  them  in 
its  accumulating  debris.  There  is  evidence,  from  certain 
appearances  in  the  walls,  that  even  when  Honorius  repaired 
them  the  soil  had  already  risen  in  some  places  to  several  feet 
above  the  original  level.  In  modern  times  excavations  on 
the  hills,  but  still  more  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and 
especially  in  the  Forum,  have  exhibited  a  rise  of  level  of 
10,  15,  or  even  20  feet.  The  process  of  accretion  is  thus 
described  by  Lord  Broughton: — "  Such  open  spots  as  were 
decorated  by  single  monuments  were  likely  to  be  first  over- 
whelmed by  the  deposit  left  by  the  water  and  collected 
round  those  monuments.  On  this  account  the  forums,  and 
even  the  Palatine,  though  on  an  eminence,  being  crowded 
with  structures,  appear  to  have  been  buried  deeper  than 
rider  the  deposit  of  the  river  and  the 
of  the  crumbling  edifices.    The  latter  i 

be  taken  into  account  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  broken  pottery  of  the  old  city  has  at  some  unknown 
period  been  sufficient  to  form  a  mount  of  150  paces  high 
and  500  paces  in  length.  The  population  was  too  languid 
to  dig  away  the  obstruction,  and  employed  their  remaining 
strength  in  transporting  the  smaller  materials  to  the  more 
modern  and  secure  quarter  of  the  town.'"  The  failure  of 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  aqueducts  would  help  to 
drive  the  dwindling  population  to  the  banks  of  die  river; 
and  in  die  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  the  number 
of  inhabitants  had  fallen  perhaps  to  its  lowest  point,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  area  within  the  walls  was  occupied  with 
fields  and  vineyards,  the  people  crowded  together  under 
the  western  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  and  in  the  nearest  por- 
tions of  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
modern  city  are  at  this  day  to  be  found. 
HUtory  of  Tiie  city  of  the  Ceesars  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  degrada- 
U>'  riijr  is  lion  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century ;  its  old  habitations 
*  m""'I«  luyj  been  destroyed,  even  the  course  of  most  of  its  streets 
obliterated ;  the  remains  of  antiquity  were  confined  to  the 
bare  walls  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  a  few  other  monu- 
ments of  unusual  strength  and  solidity.  Of  these  remains 
■  list  is  given  by  a  topographer  of  die  next  age,  according 
to  the  division,  still  it  seems  remembered,  of  the  fourteen 


regions.  It  includes  the  baths  of  Alexander,  Commodus,  History. 
Trajan,  Sallust,  Diocletian,  and  Constantine  ;  temple*  of  v-^ 
Jupiter  and  Minerva;  the  Roman  Forum  and  that  of  Tra- 
jan; the  three  circuses;  the  arches  of  Severus,  Titus,  Gra- 
tian,  Theodosius,  and  Valentinian  ;  die  Flavian  and  prae- 
torian amphitheatres ;  the  Capitol,  the  Septizoniura,  the 
palace  of  Nero,  and  another,  pretending  to  be  that  of  Pontius 
Pilate  ;  the  theatres  of  Ponipey  and  Marcellus ;  the  Trajan 
and  Antonine  columns ;  a  Nympharum;  an  obelisk;  several 
remains  of  aqueducts  and  porticoes;  together  with  various 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.'  These  monuments,  it  will 
be  observed,  still  for  die  most  part  exist ;  their  continued 
preservation  will  be  presently  accounted  for ;  but  the  demo- 
lition of  the  ancient  city  had  already  advanced  at  this  period 
almost  to  the  point  at  which  it  has  now  arrived,  a  thousand 
years  later.  A  change,  however,  now  occurs  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  The  spiritual  importance  which  begins  to  attach 
to  her  as  the  centre  of  Christendom,  and  the  spot  from 
whence  the  chief  of  the  revived  empire  is  content  to  de- 
rive his  authority,  inspires  her  government  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  dignity.  The  Popes,  now  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  the  venerable  city,  attempted  in  every  interval 
of  domestic  tranquillity  to  repair  the  most  vital  injuries  she 
had  suffered.  The  Aqua  Virgo  was  made  again  to  convey 
water  to  the  dwellings  about  die  Pantheon,  and  the  Claudia 
to  those  which  encircled  the  Lateran.  A  new  town  wa« 
rising  under  the  protection  of  St  Peter's,  which  Pope  I.eo 
VI.  fortified  in  846,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Civitas 
Leonina,  now  the  Borgo.  Rome  had  become  a  cluster 
of  little  towns,  one  of  which  grew  up  around  each  of  her 
principal  sanctuaries  ;  and  from  this  time  her  records  teem 
with  notices  of  the  building  of  new  churches,  and  even  the 
restoration  of  old  ones.  The  Papal  city  had  itself  become 
an  antiquity. 

The  exemption,  however,  which  Rome  now  enjoyed 

among  themselves.  The  strongest  monuments  of  the  old 
city  still  standing  were  seized  by  the  barons  and  converted 
into  fortresses.  Even  the  monasteries  sought  to  protect 
es  by  similar  means.  Thus  the  convent  of  S. 
Gregory  on  die  Cselian  had  its  outposts  in  the  Septi 
and  the  arch  of  Constantine  ;  while  other  religious 
made  use  of  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  for  bel- 
fries. Iu  the  twelfth  century  the  noble  family  of  die 
Frangipani  had  possession  of  many  ancient  buildings,  such 
as  the  Colosseum,  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Septizonium, 
the  arches  of  Titus  and  Janus ;  the  Orsini  occupied  about 
the  same  time  die  mole  of  Hadrian  and  die  theatre  of 
Pompeius;  die  Colonna  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  and 
the  baths  of  Constantine ;  the  Savelli  maintained  themselves 
in  die  theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella; 
die  Corsi  liad  fortified  the  Capitol,  and  were  in  possession 
of  die  basilica  of  S.  Paul.  The  Pantheon  was  defended 
as  a  fortress  for  the  Pope.'  We  may  suppose  that  the 
defiant  attitude  assumed  by  the  holders  of  these  places  of 
strength  provoked  mutual  hostilities ;  but  they  were  pre- 
served at  least  from  natural  decay  by  the  pains  taken  to 
fortify  them.  We  can  trace,  however,  some  of  the  damage 
inflicted  upon  diem  in  the  struggle  between  the  Popes  and 
Emperors,  and  we  may  guess  at  more.  Rome  was  attacked 
more  than  once  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  In  the  siege 
of  loyj  the  portico  of  St  Peter's  suffered  injury;  in  the 
following  year  that  of  Hadrian's  mole,  or  castle  of  S.  Angelo, 
was  destroyed.'    The  assaults  were  generally  directed 


»  lord  Broughlon's  half,  L  373.  *  IMA,  I.  382,  from  Blancbinl,  Vit.  Pnuif. 

1  Bonsen'e  Rom.  i.  246 ;  J<ord  Broughton 's  Italy,  i.  387. 

*  Tint  modern  name  of  this  monument  is  derived  from  a  chapel  once  erected  on  its  summit  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  at  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century,  end  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  who  was  said  to  have  appeared  on  the  «pot  aod  protected  the  city  from  a 
pestilence.  The  name  of  S.  Angela,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  till  several  centuries  later.  The  mole  was  first  forti- 
titd  by  John  XII.  about  960,  again  in  1378,  and  finally  in  1044.    It  is  now  used  as  a  state  prison.    All  the  upper  part  Is  modern. 
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History,  against  the  Transtiberinc  portion  of  the  city,  and  in  1084 
^»v'~'  the  Borgo  was  overthrown.  At  the  same  time  the  long 
colonnade  which  connected  St  Paul's-beyond-the-walls  witli 
the  city  was  demolished.  Thus  lar  the  injury  inflicted  had 
lighted  chiefly  on  objects  comparatively  modern;  but  the 
emperor  now  penetrated  the  nails,  and  made  a  furious 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  which  canned  the  ruin  of  many  an- 
cient remains.  The  out  rapes  of  the  imperialists,  however, 
were  far  exceeded  by  those  of  the  Normans  and  Saracens, 
who  recovered  the  city  for  Pope  Gregory  VII.  under 
Robert  Guiscard.  These  savage  allies  burnt  their  way 
from  the  Flaminian  Gate  to  the  Antoninc  column,  and  they 
assaulted  with  barbarian  violence  both  the  Capitol  and  the 
Colosseum,  and  laid  waste  the  area  of  the  city  from  thence 
to  the  Lateran.  The  greater  part  indeed  of  this  -pace  was 
at  this  time  uninhabited,  and  even  uncultivated.  The  re- 
mains of  the  several  borgos  were  thus  separated  by  desert 
tracts ;  and  William  of  Malmcsbury,  in  writing  of  this  la- 
mentable period,  could  describe  Home  as  '"  quite  a  small 
city."  At  the  end  of  this  century,  under  Innocent  III.,  it 
is  said  to  liave  contained  only  35,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  violence  of  the  nobles  was 
brought  in  some  degree  under  the  control  of  the  muni- 
cipal government,  and  the  senator  Brancaleone  caused  the 
demolition  of  140  baronial  "  towers."  These  were  perhaps 
for  the  most  [>art  turrets  of  brick  erected  on  the  summit  of 
the  ancient  monuments,  but  their  destruction  extended  in 
many  cases,  as  we  are  specially  assured,  to  the  monuments 
themselves;  the  extent,  however,  of  the  demolition  has 
probably  been  exaggerated, — at  least  the  check  it  inflicted 
was  incomplete  and  transient.  We  continue  to  hear,  again 
and  again,  of  the  feudal  castles  in  Home:  as  many  as  forty- 
four  existed,  it  is  said,  at  a  much  later  period  in  a  single  borgo. 

The  removal  of  the  Popes  to  Avignon  in  the  fourteenth 
century  tended  on  the  whole  to  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  remains.  It  was  a  period  of  stagnation,  with  less 
of  violence  on  the  one  hand,  and  less  of  improvement  and 
embellishment  on  the  other,  which  were  almost  equally 
fatal  to  monuments  of  merely  antiquarian  interest.  The 
lamentations  of  Petrarch  over  the  desolation  of  Rome  are 
generally  taken  as  a  sign  of  its  advancing  ruin.  Perhaps 
they  should  rather  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  symptom. 
They  exhibit  the  first  indication  of  an  interest  in  antiquity, 
and  an  anxiety  to  preserve  what  was  perishing.  The  abor- 
tive attempts  of  Ricnzi  were  not  ineffectual  for  the  great 
end  he  had  in  view,  to  revive  among  his  countrymen  the 
love  of  their  city  and  pride  in  their  historic  recollections. 
But  in  the  middie  of  the  century  the  venerated  s|k>i  was 
visited  with  an  inundation  and  an  earthquake  ol  more  than 
usual  violence,  in  which  some  of  the  ancient  as  well  as 
more  modern  monuments  were  overthrown.  The  con- 
tinued absence  of  the  Popes,  as  Lord  Broughton  remarks, 
might  have  been  fatal  to  the  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  soli- 
tude ;  "  but  such  a  solitude.''  he  adds,  "  would  have  pro- 
tected many  a  fragment,  and  preserved  the  ruins  at  least 
for  the  eyes  of  a  more  inquisitive  generation."  The  return 
of  the  Popes,  and  the  new  population  which  followed  in 
their  train,  introduced  a  new  series  of  injuries,  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  old  materials  to  other  objects.  "  The  Colonna 
and  the  Orsini,  the  people  and  the  church,  fought  again  for 
tlie  Capitol  and  the  tower* ;  the  fortress  of  the  Popes,  the 
refitted  mole  of  Hadrian,  repeatedly  bombarded  the  town;" 
but  the  injuries  thus  inflicted  on  the  imperial  remains  were 
less  serious  than  the  pillage  to  which  they  were  to  be 
subjected  by  the  Papal  re- constructor*  and  beautifiers. 

The  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  great  western  schism,  which  suspended  the 
restoration  of  the  city  for  forty  years ;  but  the  era  of  it* 
re-constmction  in  the  general  form  it  now  presents  may  be 


of  Martin  V.  ( 1417).  This  was 
fig  period  of  the  Papal  power,  when  its 
;  most  abundant,  and  its  authority  throughout  Tho  r-w  of 
Europe  uncontested.  The  last  revolt  of  the  Romans  was  tti«  mwlrrs 
suppressed  in  1434  by  Eugenius  IV,  and  the  work  ofcitytuhe 
building  and  restoring  was  now  carried  on  rapidly  and  ni'«|,!l|! 
without  interruption  for  many  years.  A  great  many  of  the'1"'  ,,tl1 
churches  of  Home  date  their  origin  from  this  century,  andeentur*' 
pcrlia|ts  a  still  larger  proportion  of  its  palaces,  erected  fur 
the  most  part  by  the  Popes  themselves,  or  by  the  families 
they  founded.  The  monuments  of  imperial  Hume  still 
existing,  and  especially  the  enormous  Colosseum,  supplied 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  travertine  to  the  builders. 
Nicolas  V.  has  been  called  the  Augustus  of  modern  Rome; 
but  he  stripped  the  ancient  edifices  of  their  marble  to  burn 
into  lime,  and  left  only  the  brick.  So  rapidly  did  the  w  ork 
of  demolition  proceed  that  Pius  II.  was  obliged  to  interfere 
with  a  bull  in  1462  to  arrest  it.  But  the  interdict  seems 
to  have  been  little  regarded,  and  this  Pope  is  himself 
accused  of  building  the  palace  of  St  Mark  with  materials 
taken  from  the  Colosseum.  In  1 174  Sixtus  IV.  destroyed 
what  remained  of  the  stone  piers  of  the  supposed  Subiician 
bridge  to  make  cannon  balls.  Alexander  VI.  constructed 
his  gallery  from  the  Vatican  to  the  cattle  of  St  Angelo 
with  the  fragments  of  a  pyramid  destroyed  lor  the  purpose. 
Pius  III.  plundered  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
the  arch  of  Titus,  the  forum  of  Trajan,  and  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus ;  and  built  the  Famese  palace  with  stone  from 
the  Colosseum.  Sixtus  V.  removed  some  works  of  art 
from  tlie  Septizonium  to  decorate  St  Peter's.  "  The  stupen- 
dous vaults  of  the  Diocletian  thermae  were  converted  into 
churches  ;  the  walls  of  those  of  Constautine  were  adjusted 
into  the  Rospigliosi  palace  ;  the  Alexandrine  thcrmsc 
supplied  with  columns  the  repairs  of  the  Pantheon  ;  a 
circus  was  gradually  cleared  away  for  the  opening  of  the 
Piazza  Navona  ;  the  marble  of  a'  temple  on  the  Quirinal 
was  cut  into  the  124  steps  which  ascend  to  the  church  of 
Araceli."1  The  fountain  of  Trevi  and  tlie 
palace  were  constructed  by  Urban  VIII.  with 
taken  from  the  Colosseum  ;  he  also  stripped  the  porch  of 
the  Pantheon  of  some  sheets  of  bronze,  which,  strange  to 
say,  had  so  long  escaped  the  spoilers  of  the  city.  These 
last  and  other  ucts  of  barbarism  were  perpetrated  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century;  and  finally,  Alexander 
VII.  destroyed  the  arch  ol"  M.  Aurclius  about  1W30,  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  street  called  the  Corso.  "  Those  who 
peruse  the  topographers  from  Blondus  to  Nardini  will 
assign  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
succeeding  150  years,  a  greater  activity  of  destruction  than 
to  those  immediately  preceding  ages  in  which  we  have  no 
authentic  writers  to  tell  us  what  was  left  or  what  was  lost."' 
The  laying  out  of  the  plan  of  the  city  as  it  now  exists 
dates  from  tlie  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-1 4S4j.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  modern  Rome,  as  distinguished  from 
other  cities,  i*  the  combination  it  presents  ot  lung  and 
straight  avenues  with  clusters  of  the  narrowest  and  most 
tortuous  alleys.  We  see  before  us  in  this  respect  a  repeti- 
tion of  Rome  as  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  lire  of  Nero. 
From  the  Capitoline  (Campidoglio),  the  Quirinal,  and  the 
centre  of  the  old  Campus  Martius  respectively,  three 
streets,  the  Corso,  the  Babuiuo,  and  the  Scrota,  eon- 
verge  upon  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  near  to  the  site  of  tlie 
old  Flaminian  Gate.  The  first  of  these  runs  partly,  pos- 
sibly indeed  altogether,  in  the  line  of  the  Flaminian  Way, 
■ad  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  all  been  driven 
through  the  habitations,  long  deserted  perhaps,  of  an 
earlier  generation,  and  that  many  ancient 
have  been  sacrificed  to  them.  In  the 
the  remnant  of  Nerva's 


'  Lord 


i.  421. 
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to  make  way  for  the  Via  Alessandrina ;  and  other  antiqui- 
ties were  demolished  to  effect  a  communication  between 
the  forum  of  Trojan  and  St  Maria  Maggiore.  During 
almost  the  whole  of  the  period  now  before  us,  the  modern 
church  of  St  Peter's  was  rising  in  its  incomparable  grandeur 
(1450  1626).  Before  the  secession  to  Avignon,  the  Pope* 
had  inhabited  the  Lateran.  On  their  return,  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  Vatican,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  St  Angelo.  From 
that  time  they  continued  to  enlarge  and  beautifv  tins 
palace,  till  its  length  has  extended  to  1151  and  its  breadth 
to  767  feet,  and  it  contains  by  exact  computation  4422 
rooms.1  The  square  of  palaces  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  Campidoglio  was  built  by  Paul  III.  (1534-1549), 
from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  is  ascended  by  a 
stair  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  the  side  which  in 
ancient  times  was  regarded  as  inaccessible.  The  Popes 
have  another  residence  on  the  Quirinul,  in  a  palace  com- 
menced by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1574,  and  enlarged  by  several 
succeeding  pontiffs  down  to  Urban  VIII. 

Ry  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Pupal  Home 
had  reached  perhaps  its  full  extent,  and  enjoyed  a  splendour 
which  it  has  hardly  since  maintained.  Though  not  tree 
from  the  ravages  of  fire  and  inundation,  once  only  during 
the  period  of  its  restoration  it  suffered  a  great  disaster  from 
martial  violence.  In  1527  it  was  stormed  by  the  constable 
Bourbon,  and  surrendered  to  a  lawless  soldiery  tor  the  space 
of  nine  months.  Churches  and  palaces  were  pillaged,  and 
the  paintings  and  frescoes  which  had  begun  to  dec  orate  their 
walls  were  subjected  to  considerable  damage.  Nevertheless, 
the  outcry  of  the  sufferers,  who  declared  that  the  troops  of 
Charles  V.  inflicted  more  devastation  than  the  Goths,  is  no 
doubt  exaggerated.  They  plundered,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  destroyed.  At  all  events,  the  condition  of 
Home  was  now  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century.  The  spirit  of  the  people  and  their 
rulers  was  vigorous  and  elastic  ;  their  resources  were  over- 
flowing ;  and  whatever  injury  they  might  occasionally 
suffer  from  the  liands  of  man  or  from  natural  causes  they 
easily  retrieved  and  obliterated.  Had  Charles  V„  says 
Donarus,  returned  to  Kerne  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
VIII.  (1623-1644),  he  would  not  have  recognised  the  city 
he  had  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Pantheon.1 
lt»v!vrd  Petrarch  and  Hienzi  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Popgio  in 
lB  the  next  century,  pleaded  for  the  ruins  of  ancient  Home, 
Horn*',      and  raised  at  least  a  momentary  enthusiasm  in  their  behalf. 

The  revival  of  classical  learning  gave  force  and  |>ermanence 
to  the  feeling  they  had  awakened.  The  sixteenth  century 
witnessed  first  its  development  in  the  classical  and  alinosV 
t  of  Leo  X.  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Papacy,  by 
collecting  statues  and 
foundations  of  imperial 
1520,  Raphael,  who  had  witnessed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  on  the  Lsquiline,  and  had  himself 
copied  the  arabesques  in  the  chambers  of  the  palace  of 
Nero,  could  venture  to  draw  a  plan  of  ancient  Rome  from 
his  own  investigations  and  conjectures  ;  but  the  gTeat 
painter's  zeal  as  an  antiquarian  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment. Some  of  Leo's  successors  affected  to  condemn  the 
devotion  of  the  classicists  to  the  monuments  of  a  godless 
superstition;  and  though  Paul  III.  (1534)  is  favourably 
known  for  his  enforcement  of  the  edict  against  their  de- 
struction, as  well  as  for  the  erection  of  the  noble  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Sixtus 
V.  (1585)  distinguished  himself  on  the  other  aide  by 
removing  "the  heathen  statues  on  the  towers  of  tltc 


whom  the  first  stejH  were  taken  in  colle 
works  of  art,  and  uncovering  the  found 
Rome.    About  1520,  Raphael,  who  had 


Capitol,"  by  which  we  may  understand  perhaps  the  marbles;  History, 
there  collected  by  the  taste  of  his  predecessors.1  V.^^./ 

This  Pope  deserves  honourable  mention,  however,  for 
his  repairs  of  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns,  and  for 
the  species  of  consecration  he  bestowed  on  them  by 
crowning  them  with  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
respectively.  Me  sought  perhaps  to  preserve  the  Colos- 
seum from  further  spoliation  by  establishing  a  manufactory 
in  it,  an  experiment  which  was  repeated  bv  Clement  XL 
a  century  later  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  ' 
abortive.  It  was  not  till  1750  that  the  build 
crated  by  Benedict  XIV.  to  the  memory  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  who  had  perished  in  the  arena.  The  arch  of  Con- 
stantino had  been  restored  by  Clement  XII.  in  1733,  on 
the  ground  of  its  connection  with  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  would  seem  that  some  excuse  of  this 
kind  was  necessary  to  plead  the  cause  of  heathen  antiquity 
against  the  interest  or  fanaticism  of  the  populace.  In 
IK17  Lord  Bronghton  might  remark,  perhaps  with  bitter 
truth,  that  "  the  frequent  repairs  of  the  Pantheon,  those  of 
the  Antonine  and  Trajan  columns,  the  erectinn  of  the 
obelisks,  the  restoration  of  the  Cestian  pyramid,  and  the 
late  protection  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  with  that  of 
the  arch  of  Constantino,  seem  to  compose  the  sum  of  all 
the  merits  of  all  the  Popes  as  far  as  respects  the  stable 
fabrics  of  antiquity."  "  The  taste  and  maiinificencc  of  the 
Popes  must  be  sought  and  will  be  found."  he  adds,  "  in 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican," — the  first 
commenced  by  Clement  XII.  (1730),  the  latter  designed 
and  executed  by  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI,,  from  whom 
it  derives  the  name  of  Museo  Pio-Clcmcntino.  "It  was 
reserved,"  he  continues,  "  for  the  conquerors  who  plundered 
those  noble  repositories  to  recompense  Rome  for  her  losses 
by  clearing  away  the  offals  and  dirt  which  had  accumulated 
fur  ages  round  the  buried  temples  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol 
and  under  the  windows  of  the  Senate-house,  by  cleansing 
the  base  and  propping  the  porches  of  the  Colosseum,  by 
removing  the  soil  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Peace  [the 
basilica  of  Maxentius].  by  re-opening  the  baths  of  Titus, 
and,  finally,  by  excavating  the  forum  of  Trajan."  In  1858 
the  same  author  has  added  in  a  note — "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  that  short  period  (1810-1S14)  more  was  planned 
and  executed  by  the  French  administration  than  by  all  the 
Popts  and  other  successive  masters  of  the  Kternal  City  from 
the  fall  of  the  empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that 
recent  Pope*  have  not  forgotten  their  duties  in  this  respect. 
Gregory  XVI.  in  particular,  whose  political  policy  has  been 
denounced  as  cruel  and  unjust,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
neglected  the  arts  of  peace."  Of  late  years  the  greatest 
pains  have  been  taken  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the 
Colosseum  and  other  antiquities.  The  bases  of  several 
temples,  arches,  and  columns,  especially  in  the  Forum, 
have  been  laid  open,  and  the  original  pavement  of  the 
Sacred  Wav  uncovered  through  a  portion  of  its  course. 
Pius  VII.  established  the  Museo  Chiaramonti  and  Braccio 
Nuovo  for  ancient  sculptures  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  Gregory 
XVI.  the  Etruscan  museum  in  the  Vatican,  as  well  as  a 
museum  of  Christian  antiquities  in  the  Lateran.  Under 
Pius  IX.  the  rows  of  tombs  on  both  sides  of  the  Appian 
and  other  ancient  roads  have  been  uncovered,  and  a  new 
class  of  objects  of  the  highest  antiquarian  interest  brought  to 
light.  The  same  |K>ntiff,  now  reigning,  has  evinced  a  laud- 
able zeal  in  promoting  the  exploration  of  the  catacombs ; 
and  the  promised  work  of  the  Cavaliere  di  Rossi,  in  which  the 
subject  will  be  critically  discussed  after  the  investigation  is 


1  Murray's  Hand-Book  of  Home,  p.  173. 
•  B.rg»u-,  "  V«  Obelise!.,"  In  lir»«T.  Tktt.  ir.  1931. 
w.  «*»  „v.ral  ta.c*urad«. ;  arog  otb.rs,  ttc  , 


*  Lord  Broughton's  Italy,  i.  430. 
m.  i.  257,  roi«qnot»«  hia  authority.  In 
i  V.  (1S86J  aa  tl 
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Statistics,  completed,  may  be  expected  to  settle  at  last  the  questions 
v*™v*''  so  long  debated  about  their  use  and  origin.         (c.  m.) 


OF  ROME. 

It  has  been  said  that  perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  abounds 
with  such  a  number  of  churches  as  Home,  or  with  fewer 
ones  as  respects  their  architecture.  Seven  of  the 
churches  of  Rome  are  still  called  Basilicas,  and 
enjoy  a  metropolitan  rank.  Four  of  them  are  within  the 
walls, — St  Peter's,  St  John  Latcran,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
Sante  Croce  in  Gierusalemme ;  and  three  outside  the  walls, 
— S.  Paolo,  S.  Sebastiano,  and  S.  Lorenzo. 
8t  PsterY  Foremost  among  them  all  is  St  Peter's,  which  Gibbon 
styles  "  the  most  glorious  structure  that  has  ever  been  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  religion."  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  Basi- 
lica built  by  Constantine  in  306 ;  but  has  nothing  ex- 
cept the  name  in  common  with  the  ancient  style  of  build- 
ings. Of  the  present  church  the  foundation  was  laid  bv 
Julius  II.  in  1506,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  by 
Urban  VIII.  in  1626;  its  erection  having  been  spread  over 
the  reigns  of  twenty  Popes,  and  carried  on  by  twelve  dif- 
*ie  most  celebrated  of  wliom  were  Bra- 
who  planned  the  building  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
a  hexaatyle  portico,  and  a  cupola  in  the  centre, 
and  erected  the  piers  and  arches  that  support  the  dome ; 
Raphael,  who  changed  the  plan  from  a  Greek  to  a  Latin 
cross ;  Michael  Angelo,  who  returned  to  the  former,  and 
designed  the  dome  ;  Giacomo  della  Porta,  who  completed 
the  dome ;  and  Maderno,  who  returned  to  the  Latin  cross 
plan,  and  added  the  facade.  Of  all  the  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, the  work  of  the  last  architect  is  the  most  open  to 
criticism  ;  for  the  front,  as  seen  from  the  piazza,  is  so  pro- 
minent as  almost  to  hide  the  dome ;  whereas,  had  fira- 
mante  and  Michael  Angelo'*  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  and 
a  facade  like  that  of  the  Pantheon,  been  followed,  the  whole 
dome  would  have  been  seen  from  the  piazza.  The  situation, 
too,  of  the  building  is  singularly  unfortunate,  in  a  hollow 
surrounded  on  three  sides  with  hills ;  so  that  the  exterior 
view  does  not  show  the  church  to  advantage.  But  the  in- 
terior is  unrivalled  for  grandeur  and  beauty ;  its  immense 
size  is  not  perceived  on  account  of  the  exquisite  proportions 
of  the  whole,  and  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  statues  in 
the  niches  and  the  mosaics  on  the  dome. 

The  stupendous  dome,  viewed  in  its  design,  its  altitude, 
or  even  its  decoration,  is  altogether  unrivalled,  and  has  justly 
been  pronounced  the  triumph  of  modern  architecture. 
The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  church  is  so  gradual  as  to  be 
accessible  to  persons  on  horseback  ;  from  thence  the  dome 
is  reached  by  a  succession  of  ingeniously-contrived  stair- 
cases. From  the  top  an  extensive  prospect  may  be  obtained 
of  the  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  incloses  the 
Campagna  on  all  but  the  western  side;  the  summits  of 
the  loftier  Apennines  behind,  wreathed  with  snow;  the 
Tiber  in  its  sinuous  windings  through  the  district ;  in  the 
distance  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  gleaming  in 
the  sunbeams ;  and,  far  beneath,  Rome,  with  her  churches, 
her  palaces,  her  dark  and  distant  ruins,  the  rich  verdure,  and 
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theon  ;  diameter  of  the  dome  in  the  interior,  139  feet,  or  3  Statistics, 
feet  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  ;  height  from  the  pave-  ^^.^ 
merit  to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  405  feet ;  to  the  summit  of 
the  cross  outside,  448  feet.  Thus  the  whole  of  St  Paul's 
cathedral  in  London  might  stand  within  the  shell  of  St 
Peter's,  and  yet  leave  46J  feet  at  either  end,  25  feet  all 
round  the  cupola,  and  64  feet  above  the  dome.  The  semi- 
circular colonnades  on  each  side  of  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
church,  form,  along  with  the  covered  galleries  that  extend 
from  them  to  the  portico,  a  magnificent  approach  to  St  Peter's. 

The  basilica  of  St  John  1  ,:u  eran  is  another  most  interest-  »t  John 
ingchurch,and  as  it  is  considered  the  "mother  of  all  churches  Lateral, 
in  the  eitv  and  the  world,"  its  chapter  takes  precedence 
even  of  that  of  St  Peter's.  It  stands  at  the  east  of  the 
C'jelian  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Plautius  Lateranus, 
a  senator  put  to  death  by  Nero,  but  has  been  so  frequently 
restored  and  altered  as  to  retain  little  of  its  original  form. 
In  a  portico  to  the  north  of  this  church  stands  the  Scala 
Santa,  twentv-eight  marble  steps,  said  to  liave  belonged  to 
the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  protected  by  planks  of 
wood  from  the  attrition  caused  by  the  knees  of  the  devout 


who  ascend.  This  church  was  the  place  where  the  five  ge- 
neral councils,  known  in  historv  under  the  name  of  Lateran 
councils,  were  held  in  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1512. 

The  basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  more  than  anyg,,,^  Ml. 
other  in  Rome,  preserves  the  simple  character  of  the  ancient  ri»  M»g 
buildings,  and  lias  one  of  the  finest  interiors  in  this  style.  Riot*. 

The  old  basilica  of  St  Paul  fuori  le  mura,  founded  by  gt  p»ul'j. 
Constantine.  and  rebuilt  by  Theodosius  and  Honorius, 
contained  138  pillars  of  the  rarest  marble  and  granite,  the 
spoils  of  some  of  the  noblest  edifices  of  antiquity.  In  1823 
this  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  has  since  been  re- 
built in  a  style  of  even  greater  magnificence  than  before,  and 
open  to  public  worship,  and  dedicated  by  Pius  IX..  in  1854. 

The  church  of  St  Clement,  on  the  slope  of  the  Esquiline,  gt  c\t- 
has  the  reputation  of  occupying  the  site  of  the  house  of  mmtV 
Clement,  the  companion  of  Paul.  The  churches  of  the 
Jesuits  and  of  St  Ignatius  are  distinguished  for  their  riches, 
and  the  immense  number  of  ornaments  which  they  contain. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  built  on  the 
site  of  Pompey's  temple  of  Minerva,  contains  the  celebrated 
"Christ"  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  in  the  church  of  St  Pietro 
in  Vine  :li  is  the  famous  statue  of  Moses  bv  the  same  ar- 
tist. Many  of  the  churches  of  Rome  are  adorned  with  fine 
paintings  by  the  greatest  masters,  but  their  beauty  and 
colouring  has  generally  suffered  much  from  time,  neglect, 
dirt,  and  damp.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace 
are  the  four  "  Sybils"  of  Raphael,  and  the  church  of  St 
Augustine  contains  his  inimitable  fresco  of"  Isaiah."  A 
number  of  admirable  paintings  in  fresco  by  Domenichino 
adorn  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  San  Luigi  de  Francesi. 
The  church  of  the  Capuchins  possesses  Guido's  celebrated 
painting  of  the  "  Archangel  Michael  trampling  upon  Satan." 
Domenichino's  "  Fcstacy  of  St  Francis,"  and  a  cartoon  by 
Francesco  Berctta  representing  St  Peter  walking  upon 


golden  fruit  of  the  orange  gardens  of  her  convents,  contrast- 
ing with  the  deep  shade  of  their  mournful  cypresses.  Be- 
neath the  dome  stands  the  high  altar,  under  a  canopy  of 
solid  bronze,  covered  with  the  richest  ornaments.  The 
monuments  are  for  the  most  part  unworthy  of  thechurch ;  but 
to  an  English  visitor  there  is  a  singular  interest  in  Canova's 
monument  of  the  last  of  the  infatuated  and  unfortunate  race 
of  Stuart.  The  principal  dimensions  of  St  Peter's  are  as 
follows :— Length  in  the  interior,  613  feet ;  breadth  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  including  the  pilasters  that  divide  them, 
197}  feet;  height  of  the  nave,  152  feet;  length  of  the 
transepts,  446J  feet;  diameter  of  the  dome,  including  the 
195  feet,  or  nearly  2  feet  more  than  that  of  the  Pan- 


tile waves  also  adorn  this  church.  Daniel  da 
"  Deposition  from  the  Cross,"  which  Poussin  pronounced  to 
be  the  third  picture  in  the  world,  enriches  the  church  of 
the  SS.  Triniti  de  Monti.  The  house  of  Claud  Lorraine 
stood  beside  this  church  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way 
was  that  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  and  dose  by  it  a  house  once 
inhabited  by  Salvator  Rosa.  The  church  of  San  Andrea 
della  Valle  is  built  upon  the  spot  where  the  curia  of  Pom- 
pey  once  stood,  in  which  Qesar  fell.   It  contains  some  fine 

E tinting*  in  fresco  by  Domenichino,  representing  the  Four 
vangelists.    In  the  church  of  San'  Onofrio  the  remains 
of  l  asso  repose. 

There  are  in  Rome  54  parishes  and  364  churches,  186 
convents,  and  numerous  benevolent  institutions. 

Nothing  strikes  a  stranger  with  more  admiration  on  his 
arrival  in*  Rome  than  the  immense  number  of  " 
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Kutlitlc*.  which  pour  forth  on  every  side  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
—  — -  the  finest  water.    They  exhibit  great  variety  in  their  com- 

Cosition.  Some  of  them  arc  beautiful  ;  one  or  two  grand ; 
ut  they  are  all,  generally  speaking,  deficient  in  simplicity, 
and  several  of  them,  such  as  the  renowned  fountain  of  Trevi, 
are  completely  overloaded  with  mythological  sculpture. 
ftitcM.  Rome  has  more  palaces,  or  noblemen's  houses,  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Of  these,  no  fewer  tlian  seventy- 
five  are  of  a  Miperior  kind,  uniting  in  their  external  appear- 
ance something  of  the  fortress,  the  prison,  and  the  palace. 
Many  of  the  families  to  which  these  buildings  once  belonged 
have  sunk  into  poverty,  and  their  residences  are  now  turned 
into  ecclesiastical  colleges  or  hotels,  or  let  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors or  consuls.  In  the  others  which  have  escaped 
this  fate  the  lower  storey  is  sometimes  let  for  shops,  some- 
times retained  for  stables,  coach-houses,  and  servants' 
rooms.  The  second  storey  is  generally  a  picture  gallery, 
consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms  opening  into  one  another, 
and  richly  adomed  with  marble  columns  and  painted  ceil- 
ings. The  owner  of  the  building  and  of  these  precious 
works  of  art  often  lives  in  the  third  or  highest  storey,  and 
generously  throws  open  the  gallery  to  artists  and  to  all  who 


choose  to  give  two  or  three  paoli  to  the  servants, 
exterior  of  these  palaces  is  in  general  grand  ami  m 
cent  in  architecture ;  but  in  the  interior,  notwithsu 
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the  magnitude  of  the  apartments  and  the  magnificence 
the  decorations,  tliey  arc,  generally  speaking, 
able  dwellings,  and  most  of  them  arc  deficient  in  cleanliness 
and  order.  The  immense  palaces  of  the  Doria,  the  Colonna, 
and  the  Borghesc.  are  still  occupied  only  by  their  own  fami- 
lies and  dependants.  The  Doria  palace  contains  the  largest 
collection  of  paintings  in  Home,  among  which  are  found 
some  of  the  finest  s|>ecimens  of  the  ancient  masters.  The 
gallery  of  the  Colonna  palace,  which  is  by  far  the  grandest 
hall  in  the  city,  once  contained  a  number  of  celebrated 
paintings,  but  the  finest  have  been  sold.  The  palace 
garden,  which  hangs  on  the  steep  side  of  the  Quirinal 
Hill,  contains  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  magnificent 
ancient  edifice,  the  name  of  which  ia  unknown.  The 
palace  of  the  Barberini  family  formerly  contained  that  cele- 
brated museum  of  ancient  sculpture,  vases,  gems,  medals, 
&c.,  which  was  so  long  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
Europe,  but  it  is  now  sold  and  dispersed.  The  famous 
Purtland  vase  was  brought  from  this  museum.  There  are 
Mill  some  interesting  pictures,  among  which  the  famous 
"  Cenci"  by  Ciuido  Keni.  The  palace  of  the  Borghese 
once  contained  a  fine  museum  of  sculpture,  and  it  still 
possesses  one  of  the  best  collections  of  paintings  in  Home. 
In  the  Palazzo  Massimi  is  the  famous  "  Discobolus,"  found 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Palombari  on  the  llsrjuiline 
Hill.  The  Palazzo  Spada  contains  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Pompey,  at  the  foot  of  which  Caesar  fell.  In  the 
palace  of  the  Branch i  once  stood  the  beautiful  colossal 
statue  of  Anlinous,  which  was  dug  up  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  (iabii,  and  lias  been  removed  to  the  Lateran 
museum.  The  Palazzo  Nuovo  di  Torlonia,  the  residence 
of  Torlonia  the  Itoman  banker,  who  ha*  purchased  the  title 
and  estate  of  the  Duca  di  Bracciano,  is  fitted  up  with  all 
the  magnificence  that  wealth  can  command.  The  gallery 
is  adorned  with  Canova's  colossal  group  of  '•  Hercules  and 
Lycas."  The  Farnese  palace  contains  the  far-famed  gallery 
painted  in  fresco  by  Annibal  Caracci.  In  the  gallery  of 
the  Sciarra  palace  are  Raphael's  "  Player  on  the  Fiddle," 
Linnardo  da  Vinci's  "  Vanity  and  Modesty,"  and  other 
masterpiece*. 

The  Vatican  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  unrivalled 
splendour  and  magnificence.  Its  ceilings  richly  painted  in 
fresco  ;  its  pictured  pavements  of  ancient  mosaic  ;  its  mag- 
nificent gates  of  bronze;  its  polished  columns  of  ancient  por- 
phyry, the  splendid  spoils  of  the  ruins  of  im|>erial  Home ; 
its  endless  accumulation  of  Grecian  marble,  Egyptian  gra- 
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nite*,  and  oriental  alabasters  ;  its  bewildering  extent  and  statistics, 
prodigality  of  magnificence;  but,  above  all,  its  amazing  trea-  *■  y 
sures  of  sculpture,  far  surpass  even  the  gorgeous  dreams  of 
eastern  magnificence.  In  common  with  all  the  other  col- 
lections of  tlie  fine  arts  in  Rome,  the  Vatican  suffered  ma- 
terially from  the  rapacity  of  die  French,  but  on  the  down- 
fall of  Bonaparte  the  stolen  treasures  were  restored  to  their 
rightful  owners.  The  Vatican  contains  •  museum  filled 
with  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture: 
the  tapestry  chambers  hung  widi  tapestry  woven  in  the 
looms  of  Flanders,  and  copied  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael ; 
a  picture  gallery,  filled  with  the  masterpieces  of  painting ; 
"  the  Camere"  and  "  Loggie"  of  Raphael,  painted  in  fresco 
by  himself  and  his  pupils  ;  the  Sistina  and  Paulina  chapels, 
ited  in  fresco  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  the  library,  the 
s  and  galleries  of  which  alone  are  more  than  I3(X>  feet 
in  length.  The  view  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  the 
w  indows  gave  the  name  of  Belvedere  to  an  octagon  court 
of  this  museum,  surrounded  by  porticos  and  cabinets,  in 
which  is  the  matchless  statue  of  Apollo  Belvedere,  pro- 
nounced by  universal  consent  to  be  the  finest  statue  in  the 
world.  It  was  found  near  Antium,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
villa, supposed  tohaveoriginally  belonged  to  Nero.  The  name 
of  its  artist  is  unknown.  Here,  also,  are  the  Belvedere  "  An- 
n  -  Perseus,"  and  the  "  Two  Boxers,"  bv  Canova,  and 
)  of  the  "Lancoon,"  which  Plinv  states  to 
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believed  to  have  been  his 
This  wonderful  masterpiece  was  found  in  the  palace 
of  Titus,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  is  described  by  Pliny  to 
have  stood ;  and  every  successive  generation  that  has  passed 
since  it  was  found  has  gazed  with  admiration  on  its 
matchless  sublimity.  The  Vatican  also  contains  the  two 
finest  paintings  in  the  world, — the  "  Transfiguration"  by 
Raphael,  and  Doroenichino's  '*  Communion  of  St  Jerome." 
The  library  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  hooks,  and  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts.  But  a 
minute  account  of  the  immense  treasures  of  art  accumulated 
in  this  magnificent  building  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
space.  Another  of  the  Pope's  palace*,  the  Lateran,was  con- 
verted into  an  hospital  in  1693,  and  into  a  museum  in  1 843. 

The  museum  of  the  Capitol  contains  a  very  extensive  Max-urn  of 
collection  of  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  finest  the  Capitol, 
works  in  it  are  the  famous  statue  called  the  "  Dying  Gladi- 
ator," found  at  Antium  in  the  same  spot  with  the  "  Apollo 
Belvedere,"  and  the  "  Fighting  Gladiator ;"  the  two  Furietti 
*'  Centaurs ;"  the  group  of  "  Cupid  and  Psyche }"  the  noble 
seated  statue  of  Agrippina,  the  wile  of  Germanicus ;  the 
"  Camillus;"  the  bronze  urn  which  bears  the  name  of  Mi- 
thridates ;  the  four  doves,  a  mosaic,  which  must  be  either 
the  original  or  a  copy  of  the  famous  mosaic  of  Sosus,  io  the 
temple  of  Pcrgamus,  described  by  Pliny  ;  the  "  Venus"  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf,  with  the  Ro- 
man twins,  supposed  to  be  that  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as 
having  been  struck  by  lightning.  The  Capitol  contains 
also  a  museum  of  painting,  but  it  is  of  comparatively  inferior 
interest.  The  academy  of  St  Luke,  in  the  Forum,  contains 
Raphael's  famous  picture  of  "  St  Luke  painting  the  Virgin's 
portrait."  Rome  contains  eleven  public  libraries,  some  of 
which  arc  excellent.  In  the  Augustine  convent  there  is 
one,  called  the  Angelica,  containing  upwards  of  90,000  vols, 
and  3000  MSS.;  and  the  Minerva,  adjoining  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Sta.  Maria  supra  Minerva,  contains  120,000  vols, 
and  4500  MSS.    They  are  oj>en  daily  to  the  public. 

There  are  a  great  many  villas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  Vi)Uli 
of  Rome,  and  even  within  its  wall*.  The  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  which  were  by  far  the  most  beautiful  plea- 
sure-grounds at  Rome,  were  almost  wholly  ruined  during 
the  revolution  of  1848.  The  villa,  with  its  works  of  art, 
however,  was  preserved.  The  Villa  Ludovisi,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  ia  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit.  It  t 
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an  invaluable  collection  of  celebrated  pieces  of  ancient  sta- 
tuary, of  which  no  copies  are  known  to  exist  The  magni- 
ficent Villa  Medici, on  thcPincian  Hill,  is  now  converted  into 
the  French  academy,  where  a  number  of  voting  artists  of 
promise  are  supported  at  the  charge  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  few  years'  study  at  Rome.  The  Villa  Albani 
is  enriched  with  the  most  precious  collection  of  ancient 
sculpture  that  any  private  cabinet  ever  contained.  The 
finest  specimens  of  this  collection  are  the  famous  "Apollo 
Sauroctntiot*  the  most  beautiful  bronze  statue  now  left  in 
the  world,  and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Wincktlmann,  Li 
the  original  of  Praxiteles,  described  by  Pliny ;  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  which  is  pronounced  by  Winckelmann  to  be  the 
only  monument  now  existing  at  Home  of  the  sublime  age 
of  art  that  lasted  from  the  age  of  Phidias  to  that  of  Praxi- 
teles ;  and  the  far-famed  relievo  of  Antinous,  which,  says 
the  same  critic,  "  after  the  '  Apollo*  and  «  Laocoon,'  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  which 
time  has  transmitted  to  us." 

The  castle  ol  St  Angclo,  "  the  mole  which  Hadrian  rcar'd 
on  high,"  was  originally  called  "  Moles  Hadriani,"  from  the 
name  of  its  founder,  who  destined  it  to  hold  his  remains  for 
ever.  It  is  a  circular  building,  and  was  formerly  reckoned 
very  strong ;  it  has  stood  many  sieges,  but  as  a  fortress  it  is 
wholly  untenable  against  modern  tactics.  It  lias  been  so 
often  taken  and  retaken,  repaired  and  altered,  that  but  little 
of  the  original  structure  now  remains,  exce|)t  the  walls.  It 
communirates  with  the  Vatican  by  a  long  covered  gallery, 
made  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  afford  him  away  of  escape 
from  the  just  fury  of  his  subjects.  The  ca»tle  of  St  Angelo 
is  now  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys.  The  upper  part  of  it  also  serves  as 
a  state  prison  for  criminals  of  rank,  and  those  who  fall  under 
the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  the  Pope. 


ROMFORD,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bourne  or  Rom,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  12  miles  E.N  K.  of  London.  It  is 
generally  well  built,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
long  and  wide,  having  a  market-house  anil  town-hall  near 
its  centre.  The  old  parish  church,  which  was  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  early  English  and  Norman  architecture, 
has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  building,  to  which  many  of 
its  ancient  monuments  have  been  transferred.  There  are 
also  Wesleyan,  Independent,  and  Baptist  churches;  na- 
tional, infant,  and  other  schools;  a  literary  institution,  work- 
house, and  savings-bank.  Agricultural  tools  are  manu- 
factured here,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  farming  and  market-gardening.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade ;  and  the  place  is  noted  for  its  markets  for  corn  and 
cattle,  as  well  as  tor  its  ale.  Romford  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  stands  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man Durnlitum.    Pop.  (1851)  3791. 

ROM  I  LEY,  Sib  Samuel,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
1  virtuous  public  men  whom  England  has  ever  possessed, 

the  descendant  of  a 


and  virtuous  public 

French  family.  Hi 
and  was  born  there 
lion  of  this  child,  destined  in  time  to  occupy  so  distingui 
a  place,  was  conducted  for  some  time  with  even  less 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  station  heli 


French  family.  He  was  the  son  of  a  jeweller  in  London, 
and  was  born  there  on  the  1st  of  March  1757.  The  eduea- 


held  by 

his  family.  But  heartily  disliking  his  'ather's  business,  he 
was  at  length  allowed  to  change  it  for  professional  employ- 
ments though  as  yet  in  an  inferior  department.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  articled  to  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery ;  and  in  the  easy  mechanical  duties  of  his  master's 
chambers,  relieved  by  the  zealous  prosecution  of  his  studies 
both  in  English  and  Latin,  passed  several  years  of  his  lile. 
He  then  resolved  on  coming  to  the  bar,  a  step  which,  he 
informs  us,  all  his  friends,  with  one  exception,  considered 
as  highly  imprudent.    One  circumstance  which  helped  to 
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The  city  of  Rome  is  divided  into  fourteen  quarters  or 
Wont,  twelve  on  the  left  and  two  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  These  accidentally  correspond  in  number,  but  not 
at  all  in  size  or  situation,  with  the  regions  of  Augustus. 
The  municipal  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  senator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope,  and  eight  conservators  and  forty  coun- 
cillors, elected  by  their  own  bodv,  along  with  two  delegates 
from  each  of  the  rioni.  All  hold  office  for  six  years,  with 
the  privilege  of  re-election ;  and  one-half  of  the  conserva- 
tors and  councillors  go  out  every  three  years.  One-half  of 
the  body  is  taken  from  the  nobility  and  landowners,  the 
other  from  the  middle  classes.  The  police  of  the  city, 
however,  is  not  under  their  jurisdiction,  but  under  that  of 
the  director-general  of  police,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
ministry,  subordinate  to  the  minister  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  There  are  no  important 
in  the  city.  Catgut,  perfumes,  artificial  flowen 
cloth,  and  other  artic" 
celebrated  for  its  i 
artists,  engravers,  and  copyists  of  i 
art  in  the  citv. 

The  population,  which  at  its  greatest  height,  in  the 
second  or  third  century,  we  have  not  been  able  to  estimate 
so  high  as  a  million,  amounted,  according  to  the  census 
of  1858,  to  179,9-50.  "  It  has  been  nearly  stationary," 
adds  the  author  of  Murray's  Hand-  Book,  "for  the  la-t  ten 
years;  the  highest  point  it  ever  reached  in  modem  times 
being  180,200  in  1846.  It  was  153,000  in  1800.  from 
which  it  decreased  gradually  until  1813,  when  it  was  only 
117,900."  Gibbon  estimated  it  in  his  own  time,  but  we 
know  not  from  what  precise  data,  at  170,000.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  buildings  of  the  modern  city  seem  to  oc- 
cupy fully  one-half  of  the  Aurelian  area,  and  are  probably 
more  closely  packed,  a*  well  aa  loftier,  than  those  of  the 
empire. 
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determine  Romilly  was  very  interesting ;  the  purchase  of  a 
seat  in  the  office  in  which  he  had  been  articled  would  have 
cost  a  sum  which  he  knew  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  his 
father  to  advance.  He  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year 
when  he  entered  himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  a  pupil  of  an  able  equity-draftsman.  General 
reading  both  in  English  and  Latin,  translation  habitually 
practised  from  the  latter  language  into  the  former,  the  com- 
position of  a  few  political  essays  for  newspapers,  and  oc- 
casional attendance  on  the  houses  of  Parliament,  now 
alternated  with  a  closeness  of  application  to  legal  study 
which,  after  a  time,  injured  his  health,  and  compelled  him 
to  retire,  first  to  Bath,  and  afterwards  to  the  Continent- 
At  Geneva  be  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  men 
who  were  then  beginning  to  attract  notice  in  that  city; 
and  among  acquaintances  thus  made  the  most  valuable 
was  that  of  Dumont.  After  visiting  some  of  the  nearest 
scenery  of  the  Leman  Lake, 
ceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  i 

other  eminent  men.  On  the  last  day  of  Easter  term  1783 
he  was  called  to  the  bar.  For  some  years  afterwards  he 
obtained  an  increasing  employment  in  the  drawing  of 
chancery  pleadings ;  but  during  this  time,  as  he  says  himself, 
he  had  hardly  once  occasion  to  open  his  lips  in  court.  In 
the  spring  of  1784  he  went  upon  the  midland  circuit,  which 
he  continued  to  frequent  until,  even  as  admitted  in  his 
own  modest  Memoir,  he  was  decidedly  its  leader.  Long 
before  he  left  the  circuit,  lie  had  attained  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate him,  not  merely  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  statesman.  In 
1784  he  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  who  was  then 
in  London,  and  of  whose  character  he  appears  to  have 
formed  an  exceedingly  just  estimate.  Mirabeau  was  the 
medium  through  which  Romilly  became  known  to  Lord 
Lnnadowne,  and  thus  to  the  leaders  of  that  political  party 
of  which  he  had  throughout  been  an  honest  and  warm 


e,  and  of  Savoy,  Romilly  pro- 
met  D'Alcmbert,  Diderot,  and 
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adherent.  To  that  nobleman  he  was  recommended  both 
'  by  the  hearty  praises  of  Mirabeau  and  by  a  pamphlet  he 
had  written,  called  A  Fragment  on  the  Constitutional 
Power  and  Duties  of  Juries.  Lord  Lansdowne,  directing 
Romilly't  attention  to  a  recent  sanguinary  tract  on  Criminal 
Punishments,  induced  him  to  write  an  answer,  which  wa* 
pub!  tailed  anonymoiuly  under  the  title  of  Observations  on 
a  late  Publication  entitled '  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice.' 
In  the  meantime  he  continued  vigorously  to  prosecute  in 
private  the  inquiries  into  the  reform  of  the  law*,  especially 
die  criminal  laws,  of  which  he  had  thus  begun  to  announce 
publicly  the  parts. 

In  the  vacation  of  1 788  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Paris.  In- 
troductions from  England,  and  other  circumstances,  brought 
Komilly  and  his  fellow-traveller  Dumont  into  intercourse, 
upon  this  occasion,  with  many  men  distinguished  then,  and 
with  others  still  more  celebrated  in  the  bloody  struggle 

into  French,  wd  published.  obsertatjons  made  by  Ro'mnMy 
on  the  hospital  and  prison  of  Bicfere.  Thia  pamphlet  had 
the  honour  to  be  suppressed  by  the  police  of  Paris,  but  in 

hiWIf  m^a^  \  J uly*"  789 

Romilly  wrote  a  pamphlet  which  was  afterwards  published, 
Thoughts  on  the  Probable  Influence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution on  Great  Britain.  But  the  lively  interest  he  took 
in  the  events  which  emerged  in  Paris,  while  lie  was  en- 
gaged in  composing  these  remarks,  led  him  back  to  that 
city  in  August  of  that  year ;  and  he  now  saw,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  many  of  the  persons  who  had  become  moat 
distinguished  in  the  National  Assembly.  Dumont'*  ob- 
servation* upon  the  eventful  summer  of  1789  in  France 
were  translated  into  English  by  Romilly,  and.  with  the 
addition  of  some  observations  by  himself  on  England,  were 
published  in  1792,  receiving  the  title  of  Groenceit'i  Let- 
ters. Many  of  Romilly's  opinions  on  the  progress  of  tile 
French  revolution  are  contained  in  his  published  corre- 
spondence with  Dumont,  Madame  Gautier,  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  others,  and  in  a  diary  which  he  kept  during  a  journey 
to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1 802.  While  Romilly  was  thus 
advancing  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and  had 
gained  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  some  of  the  best 
statesmen  in  England,  his  domestic  position  underwent  a 
most  beneficial  change,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  was 
a  visit  paid  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  His  marriage  with  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Garbett  of  Knill  Court  in  Hereford- 
shire took  place  in  January  1798,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  forty-first  year. 

He  continued  to  be  chiefly  occupied  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  leader  of  the  Chancery  bar  for  several  years, 
alter  which  he  united  with  these  the  other  avocations  that 
have  given  to  his  name  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  list  of 
British  saieMncn.  In  tile  autumn  of  1805  be  had  received 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
which  he  declined  upon  grounds  strongly  marking  his 
sturdy  independence  of  character. 

In  February  1806  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
the  government  of  Mr  Fox  and  I-ord  Grenville, 


by 


neither  of  whom  had  he  previously  any 
He  was  obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  accept  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  was  elected  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Quecnborough,  acceptini;  this  seat,  without  scruple,  Irom 
the  government.  In  March  1807  the  Whigs  were  over- 
thrown, and  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  the  new  Parlia- 
ment he  was  returned  for  Horsham,  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
interest,  and  he  subsequently  purchased  the  representation 
of  Wareham.  Debated  in  an  attempt  to  represent  Hnstnl 
in  1812,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Arundel  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  't  his  seat  Komilly  held  till  the 
dissolution  in  1818,  when  he  accepted  a  requisition  from 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  upon  which  he  had  the  sali*- 
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faction  of  a  triumph  after  a  severe  contest.  The  results  to 
which  this  great  victory  was  expected  to  have  led  were  un- 
fortunately never  realized.  Lady  Romilly,  to  wltora  he 
was  very  greatly  attached,  died  on  the  29th  October  1818, 
and  the  shock  occasioned  by  that  event  so  preyed  upon  his 
health  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber 1818,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

The  public  character  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  would  be 
best  drawn  by  a  few  warm  and  vigorous  strokes,  all  of  which, 
with  no  exception  worth  noticing,  would  convey  images  of 
distinguished  excellence.  These  trait*  would  exhibit  hi* 
manly  and  ratiocinstive  oratory,  lighted  up  into  eloquence 
by  the  fervour  of  hi*  moral  sense,  that  antique  spirit  of 
mental  independence  which  bowed  to  the  demand*  of  no 
man  and  of  no  party,  not  even  hi*  own,  unless  his  con- 
science told  him  that  those  demand*  were  just  And  these 
virtues  of  the  statesman  and  the  jurisconsult,  whi 

from  those  ttuu  vii 
an  awe  not  altogether  unmingled  with 
t-  tempered  in  private  life  by  the  warmest  and 
kindest  feeling,  by  the  most  felicitous  union  of  public 
labour*  with  personal  accomplishment*.  His  second  son, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Romillv,  was  made  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  in  March  1851.  (See  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
millg,  written  by  himself,  3  vol*,  London,  1840.) 

ROMNEY,  Geouok,  an  eminent  English  artist,  wa*  the 
son  of  a  cabinetmaker,  and  was  born  near  D  si  ton  in  Lan- 
cashire in  1734.  Although  placed  at  the  age  of  eleven  in 
hi*  father's  shop,  he  soon  began  most  vigorously  to  de- 
velop hi*  genius  for  painting.  His  tiellow- workmen  were 
hia  models ;  the  deals  which  he  planed  were  his  canvas ; 
the  living  world  around  him  wa*  his  school.  In  course  of 
time  his  progress  became  so  marked  that  hi*  father  was  in- 
duced to  apprentice  him  to  a  portrait-painter  of  the  name  of 
Steele  at  Kendal.  There  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to 
discover  the  secret*  of  colouring.  A  marriage  which  he 
contracted  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  only  gave  a  stimulus 
to  his  ardour.  He  laboured  for  six  year*  in  painting  the 
likenesses  of  the  country  squires  of  Westmoreland.  Then, 
villainously  deserting  hi*  wife  and  two  children,  he  set  out 
in  1 762  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  and  took  up  hi* 
abode  in  Dove  Court,  near  the  Mansion- House.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  manliness  and  poetic  dignity  of  Rom- 
ney's  style  began  to  ensure  success.  The  Society  of  Arts 
awarded  him  a  priie  for  his  "  Death  of  King  Edmund." 
Other  historical  picture*  followed,  which  were  said  by  his 
admirers  to  rival  the  old  Italian  masters.  He  was  also  in 
the  meantime  receiving  numerous  commissions  for  por- 
His  emolument*  from  that  branch  of  his  vocation 
so  considerable  that  he  was  enabled  to  spend  about 
two  years  at  Rome  in  studying  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
gela. Nor  did  he  fail,  on  his  return  to  London  in  1 773,  to 
take  a  higher  place  in  his  profession.  He  set  up  his  studio 
in  a  spacious  house  in  Cavendish  Souare.  Many  of  the 
noble  and  the  distinguished  became  his  sitters.  It  even 
began  to  be  said  that  lie  wa*  dividing  the  rich  province  of 
portraiture  with  Sir  Joshua.  Scarcely  less  than  thirteen 
liours  a  dav  sufficed  to  meet  all  his  engagements ;  scarcely 
less  than  L.3000  or  I..4000  was  realized  in  a  year.  Rom- 
ncy,  as  he  grew  older,  became  more  and  more  engrossed 
with  ideal  painting.  His  active  imagination  found  its  sub- 
jects in  many  fields  of  literature, — in  Shak-peare,  in  Milton, 
in  classical  mythology,  and  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The 
greater  part  of  those  designs  he  left  unfinished  on  the 
canvas,  to  litter  hi*  studio  and  every  spare  corner  of  his 
house.  Romncy's  nerves  became  unstnuig,  and  hi*  mind 
became  unhinged.  He  imagined  that  the  dwelling  in  Ca- 
vendish Square  was  too  small  for  the  execution  of  his 
great  projected  works.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to 
build  a  lirge  whimsical  pile  on  Hampslead  Hill.  The  re- 
moval thither  in  1797  ouly  exasperated  his  disease.  His 
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Romacy,  nervous  uneasiness  had  become  so  great  in  1 799  that  he 
Ji<!W     suddenly  left  London  by  the  coach,  and  hastened  north- 
Rood*.   "*"'  to  Kendal  ,0  ,ee'c  '',e  sympathy  and  kindness  of  his 
^       .  j  faithful  and  much-enduring  wife.     There  he  gradually 
~  v       pined  away  until  death  put  an  end  to  his  suffering  in  1802. 

The  celebrated  Flaxman  gives  the  following  account  of 
some  of  Homney's  best  ideal  pictures  : — "  '  Titania  with 
her  Indian  Votaress'  was  arch  and  sprightly  ;  1  Milton  dic- 
tating to  his  Daughters.'  solemn  and  interesting.  Several 
pictures  of  wood-nymphs  and  bacchants  charmed  by  their 
rural  beauty,  innocence,  and  simplicity."  (Sec  Cunning- 
ham's Liort  of  liritigh  Paintert,  &c.) 

ROMNEY,  New,  a  cinque  port,  market-town,  and  de- 
cayed I >■  i rough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  the 
middle  of  Homney  Marsh,  a  wide,  level  tract  of  pasture- 
land,  defended  from  the  sea  by  an  embankment,  31  miles 
S.E.  by  S.  of  Maidstone.  There  is  a  magnificent  Norman 
church  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  a  lotty  and  handsome 
square  tower ;  also  Weslcyan  and  Baptist  places  of  worship, 
a  market-house,  town-hall,  hospital,  and  assembly-room. 
Though  now  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  it  was  once  a 
considerable  seaport.  The  borough  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832.    Pop.  (1*51)  1053. 

ROMORANTIN,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  ar- 
rondisscmcnt,  in  the  department  of  Loire-et-Cher,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sauldrc,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  24  miles 
S.E.  of  niois.  It  was  once  a  very  ill-built  place,  but  lias 
recently  been  much  improved:  the  streets  have  been 
widened  and  straightened,  and  many  new  houses  built. 
There  are  here  an  old  castle,  prison,  courts  of  law,  and  a 
theatre.  Cloth,  leather,  parchment,  and  other  articles  are 
made,  and  form  the  staple  of  an  active  trade.  Romorantin 
was  besieged  in  13.56 ;  and  cannons  were  used  then,  some 
say  for  the  first  time.    Pop.  (1856)  7863. 

ROMSEY,  or  Rumskt,  a  market-town  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  Hampshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anton  or  l  est,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  10  miles  S.  W.  of 
Winchester,  and  73  S.W.  of  London.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  a  broad  street,  crossed  by  another  at  right  angle*; 
and  its  most  notable  building  is  the  parish  church,  which, 
from  its  cruciform  plan,  ha*  something  of  a  cathedral  ap- 
pearance. It  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  abbey  founded  by  the 
Saxon  king  Edward  the  Elder  in  the  tenth  century,  and  is 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  for  its  architecture  and  monu- 


ments. The  other  places  of  worship  belong  to  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Samlemanians.    There  are 
several  schools,  a  town-hall,  audit-house,  jail,  alms-houses, 
he.    The  manufactories  include  saw-mills,  com  and  pajier 
mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  &c. ;  and  there  is  some  trade  in 
corn,  timber,  and  coal.    Pop.  of  the  town  (1851)  2080. 
ROMULUS.   See  Roman  Hisroar. 
RONALDSHAY.   See  Okknkt. 
RONCtGLlONE,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  in  the 
delegation  and  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Viterbo,  occupies  a 
romantic  position  on  a  rocky  precipice  overhanging  a  deep, 
wooded  ravine,  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 
Many  of  the  streets  aad  buildings  are  handsome;  and  there 
is  a  ruined  Gothic  castle  and  several  ancient  palaces,  which 
1  and  tailing  into  decay.    There  are,  however, 
ihing  iron-works  and  paper-mills.    Pop.  4600. 
HONDA,  u  town  of  Sfmtn,  Andalucis  in  the  province 
and  40  miles  YV.  of  Granada,  and  48  N.N.E.  of  Gibraltar. 
It  stands  on  a  rock  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Guailalvin, 
which  flows  through  a  deep  chasm,  separating  the  old  from 
the  new  town,  and  spanned  by  two  bridges  an  old  and  a 
new,  the  latter  300  leet  in  length,  crossing  the  chasm  600 
feet  above  the  water.    Several  cascades  are  formed  by  the 
stream,  dashing  nut  of  the  dark  cleft  through  which  it 
flowed,  and  sparkling  with  foam  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
At  the  loot  of  the  cliffs  is  a  curious  grotto,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  for  the  Moors  by  Christian  .laves  in 
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edge  of  the  precipice  is  a  rose-garnished  alameda,  or  public 
walk,  commanding  a  wide  and  beautiful  prospect.  The  old 
part  of  the  town  has  a  Moorish  aspect,  with  narrow,  steep, 
and  crooked  lanes,  and  several  old  Moorish  towers  and 
otl;or  buildings ;  but  the  new  town  contains  many  broad, 
handsome  streets  and  squares.  The  fine  stone  bull  arena 
(Plaza  de  Torros)  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain,  and  can 
contain  10,000  spectators.  Besides  churches  and  convents, 
there  are  among  the  public  buildings  a  town-hall,  an  ill-ar- 
ranged prison,  and  a  large,  old  castle  (hat  protects  the  whole 
town.  The  last,  however,  is  not  now  of  any  importance,  and 
it  was  much  injured  by  the  French  in  1812,  when  they  occu- 
pied the  town.  Ronda  is  the  seat  of  much  traffic  in  leather, 
saddlery,  and  horses.  It  is  a  very  gay  place:  an  annual 
fair  is  held,  and  much  smuggling  is  carried  on.  The  climate 
is  salubrious  and  favourable  to  longevity.    Pop.  15,943. 

RON'N'E,  a  town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  island  of 
Bornholm,  stands  on  its  west  coast,  and  has  a  fortified  har- 
bour, active  trade,  manufactures  of  clocks,  and  numerous 
potteries.  Here  are  also  a  grammar  school  and  an  hospital. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  sailors  or  fishermen.  Pop.  4000. 

RONNEBURG,  a  town  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  in  the 
circle  and  14  miles  S.W.  of  Altenburg,  stands  on  a  height, 
and  is  walled  and  defended  by  two  forts.  It  has  a  palace, 
Latin  school,  woollen  factories,  dye-works,  and  some  trade 
in  corn  and  wool.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  mineral  baths. 
Pop.  5978. 

RONSARD,  PrERSE  de,  a  French  poet,  was  born  at 
the  castle  of  Poissonniere  in  Vendomois  in  1524.  He  was 
descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  educated  at  Paris  in 
the  college  of  Navarre.  Academical  pursuits  not  suiting 
his  genius,  he  left  college,  and  became  page  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  resigned  him  to  James  Stuart,  King  of 
Scots.  Ronsard  continued  in  Scotland  with  the  Scottiih 
king  upwards  of  two  years,  and  afterwards  went  to  France, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  several 
negotiations.  He  accompanied  Lazare  Bait"  to  the  Diet  of 
Spires.  Having  from  the  conversation  of  this  learned  man 
imbibed  a  passion  for  the  belles-lettres,  he  studied  the 
Greek  language  with  Baif's  son  under  Daurat.  It  is  re- 
ported of  Ronsard  that  his  practice  was  to  study  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  went  to  bed,  to 
awaken  Baif,  who  resumed  his  place.  The  Muses  pos- 
sessed in  his  eyes  an  infinity  of  charms  ;  and  he  cultivated 
litem  with  such  success  that  he  acquired  the  appellation  of 
the  "Prince  of  Poets"  of  his  time.  Henry  II.,  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.  loaded  him  with  favours. 
Having  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Jeux  Fluraux,  they 
thought  the  reward  promised  below  the  merit  of  the  work 
and  the  reputation  of  the  poet.  The  city  of  Toulouse 
caused  a  Minerva  of  massy  silver  of  considerable  value  to 
be  made  and  sent  to  him.  This  present  »as  accom|>anied 
with  a  decree,  declaring  him  "  The  French  Poet,"  by  way 
of  distinction.  Ronsard  afterwards  made  a  present  of  his 
Minerva  to  Henry  II.,  and  this  monarch  appeared  as  much 
elated  with  this  mark  of  the  poet's  esteem  for  him  as  the 
poet  himself  could  liave  been  had  he  received  the  present 
from  his  sovereign.  Mary,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Scuts,  who  was  equally  sensible  of  his  merit  with 
the  Toulonese,  gave  him  a  rich  set  of  table-plate. 

He  wrote  hymns  odes  a  poem  called  the  Franeiade, 
eclogues  epigrams  sonnets  &c.  In  his  odes  be  takes 
bombast  for  poetic  raptures.  He  wishes  to  imitate  Pindar  ; 
and  by  labouring  too  much  for  lofty  expressions  he  loses 
himself  in  a  cloud  of  words.  I  le  is  obscure  and  harsh  to  the 
last  degree;  faults  which  he  might  easily  have  avoided 
by  studying  the  works  of  MaroU    But  what  could  be  ex- 


1342.    At  the  ever, 


pected  lirom  a  man  wIm>  had  so  little  taste  that  he  called 
Slarot's  works  "  a  dunghill,  from  which  rich  grains  of  gold, 
by  industrious  working,  might  be  picked."    He  has  how- 


pieces  not  destitute  of  real  merit ;  and  diere 
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Roof,  we  perhaps  few  effu*ion*  of  the  French  muse  mare  truly 
— ^  poetical  than  hi*  Four  Seatom  of  the  Year,  where  a  most 
fertile  imagination  displays  all  its  riches.  Ronsard,  though 
it  i»  doubtful  whether  he  ever  was  in  orders,  held  several  be- 
nefices. He  died  at  Saint-Cosme-les- Tours,  December  27, 
1585,  aged  sixty-one  years.  He  appeared  more  ridiculous 
as  a  man  than  as  a  poet ;  he  was  particularly  vain,  and 
his  immoderate  indulgence  in  pleasure  served  to  hasten  his 
old  age.  In  his  fiftieth  year  he  was  weak  and  valetudinary, 
and  subject  to  attacks  of  the  gout.  He  retained  his  wit, 
his  vivacity,  and  his  readiness  at  poetic  composition  to  the 


last.    Ronsard'*  poem*  have  been  published  in  folio,  in  Ronsdorf 
quarto,  and  in  1 0  volumes  duodecimo,  in  1567.  The  (Euere*  d 
Choiriet  de  Fontard  were  published  at  Paris  in  1840.  ^oof. 

RONSDORF,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  the  ^""V— ^ 
Rhine,  and  government  of  Diisseldorf,  on  the  slope  of  a  lull 
on  the  Morshach,  17  miles  E.  of  Dusscldorf.  It  ha*  manu- 
factories of  cutlery,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
ribands,  &c.  The  town  owe*  it*  origin  to  a  religious  sect 
in  the  eighteenth  century.    Pop.  7302. 

ROOD,  a  piece  of  land  equal  to  40  square  perches,  or 
the  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 
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Definition.  Roof,  the  covering  of  any  building  by  which  its  inhabitants 
and  contents  are  protected  from  the  injuries  and  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather.  So  essential  is  it,  that  the  word 
is  frequently  used  for  the  house  itself.  To  "  come  under 
the  roof  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  |  and  the  word  "  tectum"  had 
the  same  meaning  among  the  Romans.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hrof,  who  thought  so  much  of  its  import- 
ance that  they  called  the  carpenter  hrof-wt/rhla,  or  the 
"  roof  worker." 

V»rl<-tiw  Roofs  may  be  considered  as  to  their  covering,  and  the 
of  co»«r-  framing  which  carries  such  covering.  The  former  is  either  of 
metal,  as  lead,  copper,  zinc,  corrugated  or  galvanized  iron, 
&c- ;  or  of  tile,  either  Italian,  pan  or  Flemish  tile,  plain 
tile,  &c. ;  or  of  slate,  and  sometimes  of  stone.  The  Greek 
temples  were  covered  with  long  thin  pieces  of  marble  sunk 
or  worked  hollow  by  the  mason,  so  that  the  wet  could  not 
run  back  under  the  next,  and  consequently  these  roofs  shot 
off  the  water  easily,  and  were  very  flat.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  in  all  countries,  the  poorer  classes  of  roofs 
are  covered  or  thatched  with  straw,  reed,  heather,  or  some 
similar  material.  In  most  hot  climates,  and  also  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  the  roofs  are  flat,  and  covered  with  a  sort  of 
concrete  or  cement,  which  is  carried  on  joists  like  a  floor ; 
the  object  being  to  form  a  sort  of  terrace  to  walk  on  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  to  enjoy  the  cool  air, 
which  can  only  be  felt  in  elevated  situations. 
Pitch.  The  elevation  of  a  roof,  which  governs  the  angle  its 
rafters  make  with  the  horizon,  is  called  its  pitch.  On  this 
subject  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  Some 
have  considered,  as  they  find  the  farther  we  go  south  the 
flatter  the  roofs  arc,  that  the  pitch  must  be  governed  by 
climate ;  and  most  elaborate  calculation*  have  been  made 
of  certain  angles  at  which  it  i*  proposed  that  roofs  should 
be  constructed  in  various  latitudes.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  hot  climates  the  rains  come  all  at  once ;  in 
such  floods  our  roofs  could  not  resist ;  and  it  would  be  poor 
economy,  because  for  months  together  there  weie  no  rain, 
if.  when  it  does  come,  the  house  should  be  daily  drenched. 
Others  have  considered  the  whole  a  mere  matter  of  taste, 
and  the  pitch  is  chosen  as  we  wish  more  or  less  of  a  roof  to 
be  seen.  The  Greeks  made  their  roofs  very  flat,  and  placed 
large  antefixes  along  the  eaves,  so  that  the  roof  could  not 
be  seen  from  below  except  from  a  great  distance.  (See 
the  restored  view  of  the  Parthenon,  Architecture,  Plate 
L.)  The  angle  is  about  16",  the  pitch  or  height  at  the 
apex  being  about  a  seventh  of  the  width.  Roman  roofs 
atrcrage  about  22°,  or  a  fifth  pitch.  That  the  medieval 
builders  had  no  rule,  U  shown  from  the  extreme  variety  of 
tlie  height  of  roof*  in  their  different  edifices.  In  the  Lorn- 
bardic  cathedral  of  Pisa,  erected  1063  (ARCIHTECTUBK, 
Plate  LXX.),  the  roof  is  about  27°,  or  nearly  quarter  pitch. 
The  Norman  roofs  are  seldom  more  than  40°,  or  less  than 
half  pitch  ;  while  in  the  early  English  period  they  suddenly 
sprung  up  to  whole  pitch, — i.e.,  the  height  equal  to  the 
entire  width  (see  Beverley  Minster,  Architecture,  Plate 
LXVlil,  fig.  1),  being  an  angle  of  about  64".    They  then 
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gradually  were  less  in  height  till  the  perpendicular  period, 
when  many  roofs  were  nearly  flat ;  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
chapel.  Ibr  example,  being  but  about  16°,  or  as  flat  as  a 
Greek  roof.  Now,  that  this  variety  was  matter  of  taste, — we 
had  almost  said  caprice, — is  evidenced  by  this  fact:  these 
examples  are  all  covered  with  lead  (which  might  have 
been  laid  quite  flat,  and  yet  have  been  perfectly  sound), 
and  all  have  a  stone  groined  roof  below  them,  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tlie  upper  covering,  and  which, 
after  all,  is  the  real  roof  or  cover  which  protects  the  build- 
ing from  the  weather.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  propriety 
oi  always  showing  the  roof  of  a  building,  and  the  Gothic 
architects  have  been  eulogised  for  so  doing.  The  facts 
stated  above,  however,  prove  this  was  not  always  the  case. 
We  cannot,  however,  justify  the  going  out  of  the  way  to 
conceal  a  roof  by  false  attics,  stilted  balustrades,  Sec. ;  and 
the  screen  wall  at  St  Paul's  at  London  must  always  be 
considered  a  defect  in  that  fine  budding.  Still,  a  wide 
expanse  of  plain  roof  is  as  ugly  in  itself  as  a  bare  wall ;  and 
we  cannot  approve  of  such  roofs  as  some  of  (he  modern 
imitations  of  early  English  work  are,  where  the  wall  is  so 
low  that  we  could  touch  the  eaves  with  a  walking-stick,  and 
there  is  three  or  four  times  as  much  roof  as  wall.  The  roof 
of  a  house  has  not  inaptly  been  likened  to  a  man's  hat. 
There  is  no  need  to  try  and  hide  or  disguise  it  if  you  are 
obliged  to  wear  it;  and  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and  you  do 
not  require  it,  it  would  be  folly  to  wear  one  without  a 
crown.  If  on  board  ship,  you  would  wear  as  low  a  hat  as 
possible  to  avoid  striking  it  against  the  beams  ;  but,  above 
all,  it  should  bear  some  reasonable  proportion  to  the  height 
of  a  man,  as  the  roof  should  to  tlie  walL  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  wear  a  hat  a*  tall  as  the  man  himself. 

After  all,  although  much  latitude  must  be  given  to  taste,  Pitch  de- 
it  is  probable  the  pitch  of  a  root'  mainly  depends  on  the  p«nd*nt  on 
material  with  which  it  is  covered.    The  largest  number  of™*'8''1*1* 
buildings  are  erected  with  a  view  to  utility  and  strict  eco-  u**<^ 
nomy,  and  without  any  regard  to  esthetics.  Everybody 
knows  that  if  slates  or  tiles  are  laid  at  too  flat  a  pitch,  the 
wind  will  drive  the  rain  up  under  them,  and  the  roof  will 
leak  ;  and  everybody  also  knows  that  if  the  same  covering 
be  taken  off  and  re-laid  to  a  steeper  pitch,  the  roof  will  be 
sound.    Practice  teaches  what  is  the  sate  minimum  pitch. 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  quarter  pitch,  and  for  considera- 
tions of  taste  we  make  it  three-quarter  pitch.    Now,  it  is 
quite  clear  we  waste  not  only  the  rafters  and  covering,  but 
our  whole  roof  must  be  constructed  of  stronger  timbers,  and 
our  walls  also  must  be  thicker  and  stronger,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  more  weight  to  bear.    We  therefore  i*y 
dear  in  more  ways  than  one  for  our  liking  for  high-pitched 
roofs. 

Although  it  hajipens  that  both  Greek,  Roman,  and  Ita-  risen  not 
lian  roofs  are  flatter  than  ours,  and  the  climate  is  wanner,  <•"«  *»  «**■ 
the  same  material  used  in  our  climates  would  answer  per- 
fectly  well.  An  inspection  of  the  elaborate  plate  97,  in  the 
Architettura  Anlica  Greco  of  the  celebrated  Canina  will 
show  this ;  and  the  frequent  failure  in  our  climate  of  Italian 
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tiles  (which  we  exactly  like  the  ancient  Roman)  •rues 
from  the  fact,  that  the  legale  and  imbrici  only  have  been 
used,  our  builders  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  roattoni, 
which  in  Italy  are  a  very  essential  |>art  of  the  soundness  of 
those  roof*.  In  one  respect  climate  mutt  be  considered, 
and  that  is,  where  there  are  long  winters,  and  the  snow  is 
likely  to  lie  on  them ;  in  this  case  they  should  be  sharper 

Plteb  rs-       If  covered  with  be  made 

2D'red  'or  nearly  flat,  with  only  so  much  fell,  in  fact,  as  to  prevent  the 
™£uu.  I""  under  the  drips.    (See  Builudm, 

Plumbers'  Work.  &r.)  Italian  tiles,  to  be  sound,  should 
have  a  fifth  pitch,  or  22".  Slates  with  extra  lap  may  be 
laid  at  quarter  pitch,  about  27°,  if  it  be  necessary  tire  roof 
should  be  flat ;  a  third  pitch  (34°)  is  rather  too  much  :  the 
mean  between  »  third  and  fourth  (31°)  is  a  good  rule.  Pan- 
tiles should  be  bud  rather  sharper  still,  and  plain  tiles  from 
about  85"  to  A(f  ;  but  of  course  very  much  will  depend  on 
the  gauge  they  are  laid  to,  or  the  length  of  the  part  of  the 
slate  or  tile  which  overlaps  the  other,  as  the  larger  this  lap 
is,  the  leas  likely  the  rain  ia  to  drive  under.  Thatched  roots 
should  be  somewhat  sharper  in  pitch  than  plain  tiles. 
Qualities  Lead  or  copper,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  are  the 
of  various  hef  t  mMer;al(  ibr  roofs.  They  may  be  laid  nearly  fiat,  and 
roof  cover-  w  uve  ^jj  (ne  fram,„K  am|  roof  timbers  i  and  the  metal, 
**"  altould  it  be  worn  into  holes,  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  when 
first  laid  down  ;  the  only  objection  is,  that  the  first  expense 
is  so  great.  Zinc,  though  very  cheap  and  light,  and  though 
it  can  be  laid  tl.it,  is  apt  to  go  into  holes  with  the  action  ot 
acid*.  Slating  is  both  light  and  very  cheap,  and  will  lie  at 
a  flat  pitch  t  and  consequently  requires  much  lighter  walls 
and  timbers  than  tile*.  It  will  not  decay  with  the  weather. 
It  ia  apt  to  break  under  the  feett  and  if  not  very  well  done 
will  lift  with  heavy  winds.  Each  slate  should  be  nailed 
with  two  copper  nails,  as  iron  rusts  and  break*  them.  (See 
Builmxg,  Slatikg,  &c.)  Pan-tiles  are  dearer  than  slate*, 
but  not  much  heavier ;  they  also  break  if  trodden  on,  and 
the  snow  will  drift  under  if  the  pointing  comes  out.  Plain 
tiles  are  very  durable,  but  they  require  a  steep  pitch,  and 
are  very  heavy  :  thus  in  two  ways  distressing  the  walk  and 
the  roof  timbers. 
"Weight  of  This  also  depends  on  the  gauge ; 
different  he  u^tn  M  lne  ordinary  average : — 
roof  rarer-  *         "  . 

A  square  (100  feet  superficial,  or  11  T»rd«  su- 
perficial aaarly)  ..f  sine  will  weigb  about...  I  ewL 
A  sejnare  of  lead,  according  to  Uuckneti,  from. ..6  to  7  „ 

A  square  of  elating  from  »t  to  "4  » 

A  square  of  pan-tiling.  7i  » 

A  square  of  plain  tfllng  1*   to  16  „ 

All  roofs  till  very  lately,  except  some  which  have 
arched  or  domed,  were  framed  with  timber ;  no  other  i 
rial  being  known  at  that  time  which  possessed  such  lengths 
with  such  qualities  or  tension.  Later  years,  however,  and 
more  extended  requirements  have  developed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  use  of  iron.  As  everything  must  depend  on 
the  soundness  of  both  design  and  execution  of  framing, 
whether  in  wood  or  iron,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  this  sub- 
ject, one  of  the  most  im|iortant  in  architecture,  into  the  fol- 
lowing sectinna : — 

I.  Theory  of  Roof  will  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
scientific  part  of  the  celebrated  essay  of  Professor  Hobison, 
which  was  originally  written  for  this  work,  and  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  yet  given  to  the  public. 

II.  Causti  of  Failure  of  Roofs,  given  in  terms  lltat  are 
intelligible  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematical  analvsis. 

Hi.  Mnliaral  Roitft. 
.  IV.  Account  of  Roofs  of  great  span  (<i  grande  porUe.) 
— 1.  Those  trussed  with  straight  timber*  (en  hois  plat). 
2.  Those  trussed  with  curved  timber* — o.  With  tim- 
bers side  by  aid. 


de  champ) ; 
leurpiat), 


b,  Those  bent  in  thickness  (courbes  sur  Roof. 


Robis&n's  Theory  of  Roof. 


We  shall  attempt  in  this  article  to  give  an  account  of  the  Purpose  of 
leading  principles  of  this  art,  in  a  manner  so  familiar  and  this  article, 
palpable,  that  any  person  who  knows  the  common  proper- 
ties of  the  lever,  and  the  composition  of  motion,  shall  so  far 
understand  them  as  to  be  able,  on  every  occasion,  so  to  dis- 
pose his  materials,  with  respect  to  the  strains  to  which  they 
are  to  be  exposed,  that  be  shall  always  know  the  effective 
strain  on  every  piece,  and  shall,  in  most  cases,  be  able  to 
make  the  disposition  such  as  to  derive  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  from  the  materials  which  he  employs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  must  depend  on  the  prin-  Principles 
ciples  which  regulate  the  strength  of  the  materials,  relative  wbich  rr- 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  strength  is  exerted,  and  the  cu'ttte  J0"* 
manner  in  which  the  strain  is  laid  on  the  piece  of  matter.  jnt,  l^c_ 
With  respect  to  the  first,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  rij«. 
considering  it,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Strength  of  Materials  im  Mechanics.   Wc  shall  just 
borrow  from  that  article  two  or  three  propositions  suited  to 
our  purpose. 

The  force  with  which  the  materials  of  our  edifices,  mors, 
floors,  machines,  and  framings  of  every  kind,  resist  being 
broken  or  crushed,  or  pulled  asunder,  is  immediately  or  ul- 
timately the  cohesion  of  their  particles.  When  a  weight 
hangs  by  a  rope,  it  tends  either  immediately  to  break  all 
the  fibres,  overcoming  the  Cohesion  amongst  the  particles  of 
each,  or  it  tends  to  pull  one  parcel  of  them  from  amongst  the 
rest,  with  which  they  are  joined.  This  union  of  the  fibres 
is  brought  about  by  some  kind  of  gluten,  or  by  twisting, 
which  causes  them  to  bind  each  other  so  hard  that  any  one 
will  break  rather  than  come  out,  so  much  is  it  withheld  by 
friction.  The  ultimate  resistance  is  therefore  the  cohesion 
of  the  fibre ;  and  the  force  or  strength  of  all  fibrous  materials, 
such  as  timber,  is  exerted  in  much  the  same  manner.  The 
fibres  are  either  broken  or  pulled  out  from  among  the  rest. 
Metals,  stone,  glass,  and  the  like,  resist  being  pulled  asun- 
der by  the  simple  cohesion  of  their  parte. 

The  force  which  ia  necessary  for  breaking  a  rope  or  wire 
it  a  proper  measure  of  its  strength.    In  like  manner,  the 
force  necessary  for  tearing  directly  asunder  any  rod  of  wood 
or  metal,  breaking  all  its  fibres,  or  tearing  them  from  amongst 
each  other,  is  a  proper  measure  of  the  united  strength  of  all 
;  and  it  is  the  simplest  strain  to  which  they 
be  exposed,  being  just  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces 
for  breaking  or  disengaging  each  fibre.    And,  if 
the  body  is  not  of  a  fibrous  stn«cture,  which  is  the  t 


still  equal  to  the  simple  sum  of  the  cohesive  force*  of  each 
particle  which  is  separated  by  the  fracture.  Let  us  distin- 
guish this  mode  of  exertion  of  the  cohesion  of  the  body  by 
the  name  of  it*  absolute  strength. 

solid  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to  great 
they  can  resist  only  a  certain  degree.  A  piece 
of  clay  ur  lead  will  be  squeezed  out;  a  piece  of  freestone 
will  be  crushed  to  powder  ,  a  beam  of  wood  will  be  crip- 
pled, swelling  out  in  the  middle,  and  its  fibres  lose  their 
mutual  cohesion,  after  which  it  is  easily  crushed  by  the 
load.  A  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  strains  are  resisted,  by  conceiving  a  cylindrical  pipe 
filled  with  small  shot,  well  shaken  together,  so  that  each 
spltericle  is  lying  in  the  closest  manner  possible,  that  is, 
in  contact  with  six  others  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  tliis 
being  the  position  in  which  Use  shot  will  take  the  least 
room.  Thus  each  touches  the  rest  in  six  points.  Now 
suppose  them  all  united,  in  these  six  points  only,  by  some 
cement.    This  assemblage  will  stick  together  and  form  a 
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cylindrical  pillar,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  its  mould. 
Now  suppose  this  pillar  standing  upright,  and  loaded  above. 
The  supports  arising  from  the  cement  act  obliquely,  and 
the  load  tends  either  to  force  them  asunder  laterally,  or  to 
make  them  slide  on  each  other :  either  of  these  things  hap- 
pening, the  whole  is  crushed  to  pieces.  The  resistance  of 
fibrous  materials  to  such  a  strain  is  a  little  more  intricate, 
but  may  be  explained  in  a  way  very  similar. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  any  kind  may  also  be  destroyed  bv 
wrenching  or  twisting  it.  We  can  easily  form  a  notion  of 
its  resistance  to  this  kind  of  strain  by  considering  what 
would  happen  to  the  cylinder  of  small  shot  if  treated  in  this 
way. 

And,  lastly,  a  beam,  or  a  bar  of  metal,  or  piece  of  stone 
or  other  matter,  may  be  broken  transversely.  This  will 
happen  to  a  rafter  or  joist  supported  at  the  ends  when 
overloaded,  or  to  a  beam  having  one  end  stuck  fast  in  a  wall 
and  a  load  laid  on  its  projecting  part.  This  is  the  strain 
to  which  materials  axe  must  commonly  exposed  in  roofs; 
and,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  strain  which  they  are  the  least 
able  to  bear  ;  or  rather  it  is  the  manner  of  application  which 
causes  an  external  force  to  excite  the  greatest  possible  im- 
mediate strain  on  the  particles.    It  is  against  this  that  the 


carpenter  must  chicflv 


avoiding  it  wher 


h 


1" 


and  in  every  case  diminishing  it  as  much  as  possible.  It 
necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  notion  of  the  great  weak- 
ness of  materials  in  relation  to  this  transverse  strain.  But 
we  shall  do  nothing  more,  referring  him  to  the  articles 
Strain,  and  Stress,  and  Strbngth. 

Let  A  BCD  (fig.  1)  rej>resent  the  side  of  a  beam  project- 
ing horizontally  from  a  wall 
in  which  it  is  firmly  fixed,  Fig.  i. 

and  let  it  be  loaded  with  a 
weight  W  appended  to  its  ex- 
tremity. This  tends  to  break 
it;  and  the  least  reflection 
will  con  vince  any  person,  that 
if  the  beam  is  equally  strong 
throughout,  it  will  break  in 
the  line  CD,  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  wall.  It  will 
open  at  D,  while  C  will  serve 
as  a  sort  of  joint,  round  which 
it  will  turn.  The  cross  sec- 
tion through  the  line  CD  is 
for  this  reason  called  the  tec- 
non  of  fracture ;  and  the  ho- 
rizontal line  drawn  through 
C  on  its  under  surface  is  called  the  ari>  of  fntrtnr*.  The 
fracture  is  made  by  tearing  asunder  the  fibres,  such  as  DE 
or  FG.  Let  us  suppose  a  real  joint  at  C,  and  that  the 
beam  is  really  sawed  through  along  CD,  and  that  in  place 
of  its  natural  fibres,  threads  are  substituted  all  over  the  sec- 


tion of  fracture.  The  weight  now  tends  to  bt 
threads,  and  it  is  our  business  to  find  the  force 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  DC  A  may  be  considered  as  a  bended 
lever,  of  which  C  is  the  fulcrum.  If  /  be  the  force  which 
will  just  balance  the  cohesion  of  a  thread  when  hung  on  it 
so  that  the  smallest  addition  will  break  it,  we  may  find  the 
weight  which  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  when  hung 
on  at  A,  by  saying,  AC:  CDs/ 1  p,  and  p  will  be  the 
weight  which  will  just  break  the  thread,  by  hanging  <p  by 

the  point  A.    This  gives  us  f  =/  X  If  the  weight 

be  hung  on  at  a,  the  force  just  sufficient  for  breaking  the 
CD 

same  thread  will  be  =/X-^=-.  In  like  I 
which 


r,  the 


And  so  on  of  all  the  rest. 

If  we  suppose  ull  the  fibres  to  exert  equal  resistances  at 
the  instant  of  fracture,  we  know,  from  the  simplest  elements 
of  mechanics,  that  the  resistance  of  all  the  particles  in  the 
line  CD,  each  acting  equally  in  its  own  place,  is  the  same 
as  if  all  the  individual  resistances  were  united  in  the  middle 
point  g.  Now  this  total  resistance  is  the  resistance  or 
strength  /  of  each  particle,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
particles.  This  number  may  be  expressed  by  the  line  CD, 
because  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  at  un- 
equal distances.  Therefore,  in  comparing  different  sections 
together,  the  number  of  particles  in  each  are  as  the  sections 
themselves.  Therefore  DC  may  represent  the  number  of 
particles  in  the  line  DC.  Let  us  call  this  line  the  depth  of 
the  beam,  and  express  it  by  the  symbol  d.  And  silice  we 
are  at  present  treating  of  roofs  whose  rafters  and  other  parts 
are  commonly  of  uniform  breadth,  let  us  call  AH  or  BI  the 
breadth  of  the  beam,  and  express  it  by  b,  and  let  CA  be 
called  its  length  /.  We  may  now  express  the  strength  of 
the  whole  line  CD  by  /  X  d,  and  we  may  suppose  it  all 
concentrated  in  the  middle  point  g.  Its  mecltanical  energy, 
therefore,  by  which  it  resists  the  energy  of  the  weight  to, 
applied  at  the  distance  /,  is/X  CD  X  C  o,  whilst  the  momen- 
tum of  u>  is  w  x  (  A  We  must  therefore  have/x  CD  X  Cg 
=  »X CA,  m  fd  x  Jrf  =  «•/,  and/rf :  to  =  / :  \d\  or  Jd:w 
=  2  /:  d.  That  is,  twice  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  its 
depth  as  the  absolute  strength  of  one  of  its  vertical  planes 
to  its  relative  strength,  or  its  power  of  resisting  this  trans- 
verse fracture. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  has  been  now  demonstrated  of 
the  resistance  exerted  in  the  line  CD,  is  equally  true  of 
every  line  parallel  to  CD  in  the  thickness  or  breadth  of  the 
beam.  The  absolute  strength  of  the  whole  section  of  frac- 
ture is  represented  by  fdb,  and  we  still  have  H:d=fitb:wt 
or  twice  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the  abso- 
lute strength  to  the  relative  strength.  Suppose  the  beam 
twelve  feet  long  and  one  foot  deep ;  then  whatever  be  its 
absolute  strength,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  this  will  break 
it  if  hung  at  its  extremity. 

But  even  this  is  too  favourable  a  statement.  All  the  fibres 
are  supposed  to  act  alike  in  the  instant  of  fracture.  But 
this  is  not  true.  At  the  instant  that  the  fibre  at  D  breaks, 
it  is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  is  exerting  its  whole  force. 
But  at  this  instant  the  fibre  at  g  is  not  so  much  stretched, 
and  it  is  not  then  exerting  its  utmost  force.  If  we  suppose 
the  extension  of  the  fibres  to  be  as  their  distance  from  C, 
and  the  actual  exertion  of  each  to  be  as  their  extensions,  it 
may  easily  be  shown  (see  Strbngth  and  Strain),  that  the 
whole  resistance  is  the  same  as  if  the  full  force  of  all  the 
fibres  were  united  at  a  point  r  distant  from  C  by  one  third 
of  CD.  In  this  case  we  must  say,  that  the  absolute  strength 
is  to  the  relative  strength  as  three  times  the  length  to  the 
depth  ;  so  that  the  beam  is  weaker  than  by  the  former 
statement  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three. 

Even  this  is  more  strength  than  experiment  justifies, 
and  we  can  see  an  evident  reason  for  iL    When  the  beam 


is  strained,  not  only  are  the  upper  t 
lower  fibres  are  compressed.    This  is 


be  hung  on  at  A  in  order  to  break  an  equally  dilalability 


if  we  attempt  to  break  a  piece  of  cork  cut  into  the  i_ 
of  a  beam.  This  being  the  awe,  C  is  not  the  centre  of  frac- 
ture. There  is  some  point  e  which  Iks  between  the  fibres 
which  are  stretched  and  those  that  are  compressed.  This 
fibre  is  neither  stretched  nor  squeezed,  and  this  point  is 
the  real  centre  of  fracture;  and  the  lever  by  which  •  fibre 
D  resists,  is  not  DC,  but  a  shorter  one  Dc,  and  the  en- 
ergy of  the  whole  resistances  mutt  be  less  than  by  the  se- 
Till  we  know  the  proportion  between  the 
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'  they  exert  in  this  state  of  dilatation,  we  cannot  positively  say 
;  the  point  e  is  situated,  nor  what  is  the  sum  of  tin  actual 
,  or  the  point  where  their  action  may  be  supposed 
The  firmer  woods,  such  as  oak  and  chestnut, 


Praetiral 


may  be  supposed  to  be  but  slightly  compressible  i  we  know 
that  willow  and  other  soft  woods  are  very  compressible. 
These  last  must  therefore  be  weaker;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fibres  which  arc  in  a  state  of  compression  do  not  resist 
the  fracture.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  beam  of  willow  may 
be  cut  through  from  C  to  g  without  we  akening  it  in  the 
least,  if  the  cut  be  filled  up  by  a  wedge  of  hard  wood  stuck 

We  can  only  say,  that  very  sound  oak  and  red  fir  hare 
the  centre  of  effort  so  situated,  that  the  absolute  strength 
is  to  the  relative  strength  in  a  proportion  of  not  less  than 
that  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  length  of  the  beam  to  its 
depth.  A  square  inch  of  sound  oak  will  carry  about  8000 
pounds.  If  this  bar  be  (irmly  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  project 
twelve  inches,  and  be  loaded  at  the  extremity  with  200 
pounds,  it  will  be  broken.  It  will  just  bear  190,  its  rela- 
tive strength  being  A  of  its  absolute  strength  ;  and  this  is 
the  case  only  with  the  finest  pieces,  so  placed  that  their 
annual  plates  or  layers  are  in  a  vertical  position.  A  larger 
log  is  not  so  strong  transversely,  because  its  plates  lie  in 
various  directions  round  the  heart. 

These  observations  arc  enough  to  give  us  a  distinct  no- 
tion of  the  vast  diminution  of  the  strength  of  timber  when 
the  strain  is  across  it ;  and  we  sec  the  justice  of  the  maxim 
which  we  inculcated,  that  the  carpenter,  in  framing  roofs, 
should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  exposing  his  timbers 
to  transverse  strains.  But  this  cannot  be  avoided  in  all 
cases.  Nay,  the  ultimate  strain  arising  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  roof  is  transverse.  The  rafters  must  carry  their 
own  weight,  and  tlaj  tends  to  break  them  across.  An  oak 
beam  a  foot  deep  w'n.  not  carry  its  own  weight  if  it  project 
more  than  sixty  feet.  Besides  this,  the  rafters  must  carry 
the  lead,  tiling,  or  slates.  We  must  therefore  consider  this 
transverse  strain  a  little  more  particularly,  so  as  to  know 
what  strain  will  be  laid  on  any  part  by  an  unavoidable  load, 
imposed  cither  at  that  part  or  at  any  other. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed,  that  the  beam  had  one  of  its 
ends  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  tint  it  was  loaded  at  the  other  end. 
s'i|ipwic4   This  is  not  an  usual  arrangement,  and  was  token  merely  as 
and  loaded  a"®r^'ng  11  simple  application  of  the  mechanical  principles, 
in  the  mid-        much  more  usual  to  have  the  beam  supported  at  the 
die.         ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle.    Let  the  beam  FEGH 
(fig.  2)  rest  on  the  props 
1-  and  G,  and  be  loaded 
at  its  middle  point  C  with 
a  weight  W.    It  is  re- 
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quired  to  determine  the 
strain  at  the  section  CD. 
It  is  plain  that  the  beam 
will  receive  the  same 
support,  and  suffer  the 
same  strain,  if,  instead 
of  the  blocks  E  and  G, 
we  substitute  the  ropes  Ffe,  Uhg,  going  over  the  pullcvs  / 
and  g,  and  loaded  with  proper  weights  e  and  g.  The  weight 
e  is  equal  to  the  support  given  by  the  block  E ;  and  g  is 
rt  given  by  G.    The  sum  of  e  and  g  is 


© 


equal  to  the  suppoi 

equal  to  W  ;  and  on  whatever  point  W  is  hung,  the  i 
e  and  g  are  to  W  in  the  proportion  of  DG  and  DE  to  GE. 
Now,  in  this  state  of  tilings,  it  appears  that  the  strain  on 
the  section  CD  arises  immediately  from  the  upward  action 
ol  the  ropes  Ff  and  HA,  or  the  upward  prcssions  of  the 
blocks  E  and  G  ;  and  that  the  office  of  the  weight  W  is  to 
oblige  the  beam  to  oppose  this  strain.  Things  are  in  the 
some  state  in  respect  of  strain  as  if  a  block  were  substitut- 
ed at  D  for  the  weight  W,  and  the  weights  e  and  g  were 


G,  onlv  the  directions  will  be  opposite. 
The  beam  tends  to  break  in  the  section  CD,  I 
ropes  pull  it  upwards  at  E  and  G,  whilst  a  weight  W  holds 
it  down  at  C.  It  tends  to  open  ot  D,  and  C  becomes  the 
centre  of  fracture.  The  strain  therefore  is  the  same  as  if 
the  half  ED  were  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  a  weight  equal  to 
g,  that  is,  to  the  half  of  W,  were  hung  on  at  G. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends, 
but  not  fixed  there,  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  will  carry 
weight  as  it  can  carry  at  its  extremity, 
is  fast  in  a  wall. 

at  any  point  L  by  a  weight  W, 


when  the 
The  strain 


D,is  =  W  xjJgXLG. 


For 


hung  on  at  any 

EG  is  to  ED  as  W  to  the  pressure  occasioned  at  G.  This 
would  be  balanced  by  some  weight  g  acting  over  the  pul- 
ley A;  and  this  tend'*  to  break  the  beam  at  L,  by  acting 

DE 

on  the  lever  GL.  The  pressure  at  G  is  W  x  ej»  and  there- 
DE 

fore  the  strain  at  L  is  W  x  j-^  X  LG. 

In  like  manner,  the  strain  occasioned  at  the  point  D  by 

DE 

the  weight  W  hung  on  there,  is  W  x       X  DG  ;  which  is 

therefore  equal  to  £  W  when  D  is  the  middle  point. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  grnpral  strain  on  the  beam  aris- 
ing from  one  weight,  is  j>ro;>ortional  to  the  rectangle  of 

.v  ^  r.i  k  it  W'xDExDG.  TM?~n<~\ 
the  parts  oi  the  beam  (for  ,,-=  •  is  as  Dt  X  DO), 

fc.G 

and  is  greatest  when  the  load  is  laid  on  the  middle  of  the 
beam. 

We  also  sec,  that  the  strain  at  I.  by  a  load  at  D,  is 
equal  to  the  strain  at  D  by  the  same  load  at  L.  And  the 
strain  at  L  from  a  load  at  D  is  to  the  strain  by  the  same 
load  ut  L  as  DE  to  LE.  These  are  all  very  obvious  corol- 
laries, and  they  sufficiently  inform  us  concerning  the  strains 
which  are  produced  on  any  part  of  the  timber  by  a  load 
laid  on  any  other  part. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  beam  to  be  fixed  at  the  two  ends, 
that  is  firmly  framed  or  held  down  by  blocks  at  I  and  K, 
placed  beyond  E  and  G,  or  framed  into  posts,  it  will  carry 
twice  as  much  as  when  its  ends  were  free.  For  suppose  it 
aawn  through  at  CD,  the  weight  W  hung  on  there  will  be 
just  sufficient  to  break  it  at  E  and  G.  Now  restore  the 
connection  of  the  section  CD,  it  will  require  another  weight 
W  to  break  it  there  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore,  when  a  rafter,  or  any  piece  of  timber,  is 
firmly  connected  with  three  fixed  points,  G,  E,  I,  it  will 
bear  a  greater  load  between  ony  two  of  them  than  if  its 
connection  with  the  remote  point  were  removed ;  and  if  it 
be  fastened  in  four  points,  G,  E,  I,  K,  it  will  be  twice  as 
strong  in  the  middle  part  as  without  the  two  remote  con- 
nections. 

One  is  apt  to  expect  from  this  that  the  joist  of  a  floor 
will  be  much  strengthened  by  being  firmly  built  in  the  wall. 
It  is  a  little  strengthened ;  but  the  hold  which  can  thus  be 
given  to  it  is  much  too  short  to  be  of  any  sensible  service, 
and  it  tends  greatly  to  shatter  the  wall,  because,  when  it  is 
bent  down  by  a  load,  it  forces  up  the  wall  with  a  momen- 
tum of  a  long  lever.  Jud.cious  builders  therefore  take  care 
not  to  bind  the  joists  tight  in  the  wall.  But  when  the  joists 
of  adjoining  rooms  lie  in  the  some  direction,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  make  them  of  one  piece.  They  are  then 
trong  as  when  made  in  two  lengths. 
It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  these  premises  the  strain  on 
any  point  which  arises  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself, 
any  load  which  is  uniformly  diffused  over  the  whole 
part.   We  may  always  consider  the  whole  of  the 
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weight  which  is  thus  uniformly  diffused  over  any  part  as 
united  in  the  middle  point  of  that  part ;  and  if  the  load  is 
not  uniformly  diffused,  we  may  still  suppose  it  united  at  ita 
centre  of  gravity.  Thus,  to  know  the  strain  at  D  arising 
from  the  weight  of  the  whole  beam,  we  may  suppose  the 
whole  weight  accumtdated  in  its  middle  point  D.  Also  the 
strain  at  L,  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  part  ED,  is  the 
same  as  if  this  weight  were  accumulated  in  the  middle  point 
d  of  ED ;  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  half  the  weight  of  ED 
were  hung  on  at  D.  For  the  real  strain  at  I.  is  the  up- 
ward pressure  at  G,  acting  by  the  lever  GL.  Now,  calling 
"IE 


O  F. 

hand,  the  power  of  withstanding  a  given  strain  applied  at 
its  extremity,  or  to  any  aliquot  part  of  its  length,  is  dimi-  ' 
nished  as  the  length  increases,  or  is  inversely  as  the  length  j 
and  the  strain  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  also  in- 
creases as  the  length.  Therefore  the  power  of  resisting 
the  strain  actually  exerted  on  it  by  the  weight  of  the  beam 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  its  own  weight 
of  its  depth  directly  and  the  square 
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in  the 
of  its  length 
;  this  st 


the  weight  of  the  part  DE  e,  this  upward 
txdE  AcxDE 
"EG-*  °r  EG 

Therefore  the  strain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam,  arising 
from  its  own  weight,  or  from  any  uniform  load,  is  the  weight 

of  the  beam  or  its  load  X  5?  X  DG ;  that  is,  half  the 


juently  a  considerable  part  of  the 
imsidcr  it  apart,  and  then  to  i 
lor  the  support  of  any 


weight  of  the  beam  or  load  i 

Also  the  strain  at  L,  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  beam, 
or  the  uniform  load,  is^  the  weight  of  the  beam  or  load 


As  this  strain  is 
will  be  whole,  it  is  proper  to 
only  on  wliat  remain 
load. 

In  the  next  place,  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  any  Power  of 
load  which  is  uniformly  diffused  over  its  length,  must  bel*»[»  w 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length;  for  the  power  of**"?"' 

iLTfir?  £«uiith0trpart  ° 


withstanding  any 
length  (which  is  the 


or  acting  by  the  lever  conceived  as 


irtnlv 
diffused 
load  may  be  over  its 


acting  by  the  lever  LG.  It  is  therefore  proportional  to 
LG,  and  is  greatest  of  all  at  D.  Therefore  a  beam  of  uni- 
form strength  throughout,  uniformly  loaded,  will  break  in 
the  middle. 

lUbUoa  It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  relation  between  the 
Wtwwi  strains  arising  from  the  weights  of  the  beams,  or  from  any 
Jyjjf  uniformly  diffused  load,  and  the  relative  strength.  We  have 

n~  already  seen,  that  the  relative  strength  Mf*-~f'  where  m 


is  a  number  to  be  discovered 
ferent  species  of  materials. 


by  experiment  for  every  dif- 
Lcaving  out  every  circum- 


stance but  what  depends  on  the  dimensions  of  the  beam, 
viz.  d,  ft,  and  A  wc  see  that  the  relative  strength  is  in  the 

proportion  of       that  is,  as  the  breadth  and  the  square  of 

the  depth  directly,  and  the  length  inversely. 

Now,  to  consider,  first,  the  strain  arising  from  the  weight 
of  the  beam  itself,  it  is  evident  that  this  weight  increases 
in  the  same  proportion  with  the  depth,  the  breadth,  and  the 
length  of  the  beam.  Therefore  its  power  of  resisting  this 
strain  must  be  as  its  depth  directly,  and  the  square  of  its 
length  inversely.  To  consider  this  in  a  more  popular  man- 
ner, it  is  plain  that  the  increase  of  breadth  makes  no  change 
in  the  power  of  resisting  the  actual  strain,  because  the  load 
and  the  absolute  strength  increase  in  the  same  proportion 
with  the  breadth.  But,  by  increasing  the  depth,  we  in- 
crease the  resisting  section  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
therefore  the  number  of  resisting  fibres  and  the  absolute 
■trength  ;  but  we  also  increase  the  weight  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. This  makes  a  compensation,  and  the  relative 
strength  is  yet  the  same.  But,  by  increasing  the  depth, 
we  have  not  only  increased  the  absolute  strength,  but  also 
its  mechanical  energy.  For  the  resistance  to  fracture  is 
the  same  as  if  the  full  strength  of  each  fibre  was  exerted 
at  the  point  which  we  called  the  centre  of  effort ;  and  we 
showed  that  the  distance  of  this  from  the  underside  of  tile 
beam  was  a  certain  portion  (a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  &c.) 
of  the  whole  depth  of  the  beam.  This  distance  is  the  arm 
of  the  lever,  by  which  the  cohesion  of  the  wood  may  be 
supposed  to  act.  Therefore  this  arm  of  the  lever,  and  con- 
sequently the  energy  of  the  resistance,  increases  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  and  this  remains  uncom- 
pensated by  any  increase  of  the  strain.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  power  of  the  beam  to  sustain  its  own  weight 
>  in  the  proportion  of  its  depth.  But,  on  the  other 
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at  its  centre  of  gravity,  the 
point  of  the  beam)  is  inversely  as  the  length ;  and 
the  actual  strain  is  as  the  length,  and  therefore  its  momen- 
tum is  as  the  square  of  the  length.  Therefore  the  power 
of  a  beam  to  carry  a  weight  uniformly  diffused  over  it,  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length. 

It  is  here  understood,  that  the  uniform  load  is  of  some 
determined  quantity  for  every  foot  of  the  length,  so  that 
a  beam  of  double  length  carries  a  double  load. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  forces  which  tend  Effect 
to  break  a  beam  transversely  arc  acting  in  a  direction  per-  wllrn  ^* 


pcndicular  to  the  beam.  This  is  always  the  case  in  level 
floors  loaded  in  any  manner ;  but  in  roofs,  the  action  of 
the  load  tending  to  break  the  rafters  is  oblique,  because 
gravity  always  acts  in  vertical  lines.  It  may  also  frequently 
happen,  that  a  beam  is  strained  by  a  force  acting  obliquely. 
This  modification  of  the  strain  ia  easily  discussed.  Sup- 
pose that  the  external  force,  which  is  measured  by  the 
weight  \V  in  fig.  1,  acts  in  the  direction  Ate'  instead  of 
AW .  Draw  Va'  perpendicular  to  An:  Then  the  mo- 
mentum of  this  external  force  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
W  X  AC,  but  by  W  X  a'C.  The  strain  therefore  by  which 
the  fibres  in  the  section  of  fracture  DC  are  torn  asunder, 
is  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  Co',  that  is,  in  the 
proportion  of  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  ('An',  which 
the  beam  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  external  force. 

To  apply  this  to  our  purpose  in  the 
ner,  let  AB  (fig.  3)  be  an  oblique 
rafter  of  a  building,  loaded  with  a 
weight  W  suspended  to  any  point  C, 
and  thereby  occasioning  a  strain  in 
some  part  D.  We  nave  already 
seen,  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  strain  on  D  is  the  re-action  of  the 
support  which  is  given  to  the  point 
B.  The  rafter  may  at  present  be 
considered  as  a  lever,  supported  at 
A,  and  pulled  down  by  the  line  C\V. 
This  occasions  a  pressure  on  B,  and 
the  support  acts  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  action  of  the  lever, 
that  is,  in  the  direction  B  b,  perpendicular  to  BA.  This 
tends  to  break  the  beam  in  every  part.  The  pressure  ex- 
erted at  B  is  AE  being  a  horizontal  line.  There- 


action  of 
the  load  Is 


Fig.  3. 


"AB- 


«  D  will  be  X  BD.    Had  the 


fore 


beam  been  lying  horizontally,  ihe  strain  at  D,  from  the 

weight  W  suspended  at  C,  would  have  been— jj^'x  BD. 
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Row.    It  is  utert.vre  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AE, 

 v  that  is  in  the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  ele- 

,  or  in  the  proportion  of  the  »ecant  of  elevation  to  the 


It  is  evident,  that  this  law  of 


the  same  whether  the  strain  arises  from  a  load  on  any  part 
of  the  rafter,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  rafter  itself,  or  from 


any  load  uniformly  diffused  over  its  length,  provided  only 
that  these  loads  act  in  vertical  lines. 
Strength      We  can  now  compare  the  strength  of 
of  roofs     different  elevations.    Supposing  the  width  of  the 
r  dif- 


hiving  dif-  to  ^  gjven>  awi  tn4t  lne  weight  of  a  square  yard  of  cover- 
i^"ns  inK  is  Pvcn-  Tncn>  because  the  load  on  the  rafter 
compared.  *D  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  its  length,  the 
load  on  the  slant-side  BA  of  the  roof  will  be  to  the  load  of 
a  similar  covering  on  the  half  AF  of  the  flat  roof,  of  the 
same  width,  as  AB  to  AF.  But  the  transverse  action  of 
any  load  on  AB,  by  which  it  tends  to  break  it,  is  to  that  of 
the  same  load  on  AF  as  AF  to  AB.  The  transverse  strain 
therefore  is  the  same  on  both,  the  increase  of  real  load  on 
AB  being  compensated  by  the  obliquity  of  its  action.  But 
the  strengths  of  beams  to  resist  equal  strains  applied  to  si- 
milar points,  or  uniformly  diffused  over  them,  are  inversely 
as  their  lengths,  because  the  momentum  or  energy  of  the 
strain  is  proportional  to  the  length.  Therefore  the  power 
of  AB  to  withstand  the  strain  to  which  it  is  really  exposed, 
ia  to  the  power  of  AF  to  resist  its  strain  as  AF  to  AB.  If, 
therefore,  a  rafter  AG  f>f  a  certain  scantling  is  just  able  to 
carry  the  roofing  laiJ  on  it,  a  rafter  A  B  of  the  same  scant- 
ling, but  more  elevated,  will  be  too  weak  in  the  proportion 
of  AG  to  AB.  Therefore  steeper  roofs  require  stouter 
rafters,  in  order  that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  carry  a 
roofing  of  equal  weight  per  square  yard.  To  be  equally 
strong,  they  must  be  made  broader,  or  placed  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  greater  length,  or  they  must 
be  made  deeper  in  the  subduplicate  proportion  of  their 
length.  The  following  easy  construction  will  enable  the 
artist  not  familiar  with  computation  to  proportion  the  depth 
of  the  rafter  to  the  slope  of  the  roof. 

Let  the  horizontal  line  af  (fig.  i)  be  the  proper  depth  of 
a  beam  whose  length  is  half  the 
width  of  the  building ;  that  is, 
such  as  would  make  it  fit  for 
carrying  the  intended  tiling  laid 
on  a  flat  roof.  Draw  the  verti- 
cal line fb,  and  the  line  ab  hav- 
ing the  elevation  of  the  rafter  ; 
make  ag  equal  to  of,  and  de- 
scribe the  semicircle  bdg ;  draw 
ad  perpendicular  to  ab,  then  ad 
is  the  required  depth.  The  de- 
monstration is  evident. 

We  have  now  treated  in  sufficient  detail  what  relates  to 
the  chief  strain  on  the  component  parts  of  a  roof,  namely, 
what  tends  to  break  them  transversely ;  and  we  have  en- 
larged more  on  the  subject  than  what  the  present  occasion 
indispensably  required,  because  the  propositions  which  we 
have  demonstrated  arc  equally  applicable  to  all  framings  of 
carpentry,  and  are  even  of  greater  moment  in  many  cases, 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  machines.  These  con- 
sist of  levers  in  various  forms,  which  are  strained  transverse- 
ly ;  and  similar  strains  frequently  occur  in  many  of  the  sup- 
porting and  connecting  parts.  We  shall  give,  in  another 
article,  an  account  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  by  different  naturalists  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ab- 
solute strength  of  some  of  the  materials  which  arc  most 
generally  framed  together  in  buildings  and  engines.  The 
house-carpenter  will  derive  from  them  absolute  numbers 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  particular  purposes  by  means  of 
the  propositions  which  we  have  now  established. 

in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  other 


■trains  to  which  the  parts  of  roof*  are  exposed,  in  conse-    —  -  . 
quence  of  the  support  which  they  mutually  give  each  other,  s— ~v-» * 
and  the  nressures  or  thrutU,  as  they  are  called  in  the  lan- 
guage oi  the  house-carpenter,  » huh  they  exert  on  each 
of  the  strain  is  other,  and  on  the  walls  or  piers  of  the  building. 

Let  a  beam  or  piece  of  timber  AB  (fig.  b)  be  suspended  Effect  of 
bv  two  lines  AC,  BD  ;  or  Sthst 


let  it  be  supported  by  two 
props  AE,  BF,  which  are 
perfectly  moveable  round 


Fig.  4. 


le^nropos'u 


E,  F,  or  let  it  rest  on  the 
two  polished  planes  K  AH, 
LBM.  Moreover,  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  beam,  and  let  GN 
be  a  line  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon.  The 
heam  will  not  be  in  equi- 
librio  unless  the  vertical 
line  GN  either  passes 
through  P,  the  point  in 
which  the  directionsof  the 
two  lines  AC,  BD,  or  the  directions  of  the  two  props  EA, 
FB,  or  the  perpendiculars  to  the  two  planes  KAH,  LBM  in- 
tersect each  other,  or  is  parallel  to  these  directions.  For  the 
supports  given  by  the  lines  or  props  are  unquestionably 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths,  and  it  is  well 
known  in  mechanics  that  the  supports  given  by  planes  are 
exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  those  planes  in  the 
points  of  contact ;  and  we  know  that  the  weight  of  the 
beam  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  all  accumulat- 
ed in  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  it  acts  in  the  direc- 
tion GN  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Moreover,  when  a 
IhmIv  is  in  equilibrio  between  three  forces,  they  are  acting 
in  one  plane,  and  their  directions  are  either  parallel  or  they 
pass  through  one  point. 

The  support  given  to  the  beam  is  therefore  the  same  as 
if  it  were  suspended  by  two  lines  which  arc  attached  to  the 
single  point  P.  We  may  also  infer,  that  the  points  of  sus- 
pension C|  D,  the  points  of  support  E,  F,  the  points  of  con- 
tact A,  B,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  are  all  in  one  ver- 
tical plane. 

When  this  position  of  the  beam  is  disturbed  by  any  ex- 
ternal force,  there  must  either  he  a  motion  of  the  points  A 
and  B  round  the  centres  of  suspension  C  and  D,  or  of  the 
props  round  these  points  of  support  E  and  F,  or  a  sliding 
of  the  ends  of  the  beam  along  the  polished  planes  KAH  ami 
LBM  ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  motions  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  will  go  out  of  its  place,  and  the  vertical  lincGN 
will  no  longer  pass  through  the  point  where  the  directions 
of  the  supports  intersect  each  other.  If  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity rises  by  this  motion,  the  body  will  have  a  tendency  to 
recover  its  former  position,  and  it  will  require  force  to  keep 
it  away  from  it.  In  this  case  the  equilibrium  may  be  said 
to  be  ttablt,  or  the  body  to  have  ttabilih/.  But  if  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  descends  when  the  body  is  moved  from  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  it  will  tend  to  move  still  farther ; 
and  so  far  will  it  be  from  recovering  its  former  position,  that 
it  will  now  fall.  This  equilibrium  may  be  called  a  tottering 
equilibrium.  These  accidents  depend  on  the  situations  of 
the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F ;  and  they  may  be  determin- 
ed by  considering  the  subject  geometrically.  It  does  not 
much  interest  us  at  present ;  it  is  rarely  that  the  equili- 
brium of  suspension  is  tottering,  or  that  of  props  is  stable. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  the  beam  were  suspended  by  lines  from 
the  point  P,  it  would  have  stability,  fur  it  would  swing  like 
a  pendulum  round  P,  and  therefore  would  always  tend  to- 
wards the  position  of  equilibrium.  The  intersection  of  the 
lines  of  support  would  still  be  at  P,  and  the  vertical  line 
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Boot  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  in  any  other  si- 
■"V"''  tuation,  would  be  on  that  side  of  P  toward*  which  this  cen- 
tre has  been  moved.  Therefore,  by  the  rules  of  pendulous 
bodies,  it  tends  to  come  back.  This  would  be  more  re- 
markably the  case  if  the  points  of  suspension  C  and  D  were 
on  the  same  side  of  the  point  P  with  the  points  of  attach- 
ment A  and  B ;  for  in  this  case  the  new  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  lines  of  support  would  shift  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  be  still  further  from  the  vertical  line  through  the  new 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  But  if  the  points  of  Mis- 
pension  and  of  attachment  are  on  opposite  sides  of  P,  the 
new  point  of  intersection  may  shift  to  the  same  side  with 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lie  beyond  the  vertical  line.  In 
this  case  the  equilibrium  is  tottering.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
too,  that  if  the  equilibrium  of  suspension  from  the  points  C 
and  D  be  stable,  the  equilibrium  on  the  props  AE  and  BF 
must  be  tottering.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  engage  more  particularly  in  this  discussion. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  respect  to  the  mere  momentary 
equilibrium,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  support  by  threads, 
props,  or  planes,  and  we  may  substitute  the  one  for  the 
other.  We  shall  find  this  substitution  extremely  useful, 
because  we  easily  conceive  distinct  notions  of  the  support  of 
a  body  by  strings. 

Observe  farther,  that  if  the  whole  figure  be  inverted, 
and  strings  be  substituted  for  props,  and  props  tor  strings, 
the  equilibrium  will  still  obtain.  For  by  comparing  fig.  5 
with  fig.  6,  we  see  that  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  pass  through  the  intersection  of  the  two 
strings  or  props ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
equilibrium  ;  only  it  must  be  observed  in  the  substitution 
ot  props  for  threads,  and  of  threads  for  props,  that  if  it  be 
done  without  inverting  the  whole  figure,  a  stable  equili- 
brium becomes  a  tottering1  one,  and  rice  versa. 

This  is  a  most  useful  proposition,  especially  to  the  unlet- 
tered artisan,  and  enables  him  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
problems  which  the  greatest  mechanical  geniuses  have  found 
it  no  easy  task  to  so\vc.  An  instance  will  show  the  extent 
and  utility  of  it.  Suppose  it  were  required  to  male  a  i 
sard  or  kirb  roof  whose  width 


isAB(fig.  7),  and  consisting 
of  the  four  equal  rafters 
AC  CD,  DE,  EB.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that 


Fig.  7. 


can  be  no  doubt  but  that  -s**^5^ 
its  best  form  is  that  which        c^^^  ^^^ft^ic 
will  put  all  the  parts  in        2r  A\ 


equilibrio,  so  that  no  ties  or 
stays  may  be  necessary  for 
oppsjsing  the  unbalanced 
thrust  of  any  part  of  it.  Make  a 
equal  pieces,  loosely  con- 
nected by  pin-joints,  round 
which  the  ports  are  per- 
fectly moveable.  Suspend 
this  from  two  pins  a,  b, 
fixed  in  a  horizontal  line. 
This  chain  or  festoon  will 
arrange  itself  in  such  a 
form  tliat  its  parts  are  in 
equilibrio.  Then  we  know 
that  if  the  figure  be  invert- 
ed, it  will  compose  the 
frame  or  truss  of  a  kirb- 
roof  ay i,l>,  which  is  also 
in  equilibrio,  the  thrusts  of 
the  pieces  balancing  each  1 
other  in  the  same  manner  that  the  mutual  pulls  of  the  hang- 
ing festoon  acdeb  did.  If  the  proportion  of  the  height  df 
to  the  width  ah  is  not  such  as  pleases,  let  the  pins  a,  b  be 
placed  nearer  or  more  distant,  till  a  proportion  between  the 
width  and  height  is  obtained  which  pleases,  mid  then  make 


the  figure  ACDEB,  fig.  7,  similar 
to  it.  It  is  evident  that  this  pro- 
position will  apply  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  determination  of  the 
form  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge ;  but 
this  is  not  a  proper  place  (or  a  fur- 
ther discussion. 

We  arc  now  enabled  to  compute 
all  die  thrusts  and  other  pres- 
sures which  are  exerted  by  the 
parts  of  a  roof  on  each  other  and 
on  the  walls.  Let  AB  (fig.  9)  be 
a  beam  standing  anyhow  oblique- 
ly, and  G  its  centre  of  gravity. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  ends  of 
it  arc  supported  in  any  directions 
AC,  BD,  by  strings,  props,  or 
planes.  Let  these  directions  meet 
in  the  point  P  of  the  vertical  line 
PG  passing  through  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Through  G  draw  lines 
Go,  Ob  parallel  to  PB,  PA.  Then 

The  weight  of  the  beam  I 

The  pressure  or  thrust  at  A  >  is 

And  the  pressure  at  B  } 

For  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three  "forces, 
these  forces  are  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle  which 
liave  their  directions. 

In  like  manner,  if  A  £  be  drawn  parallel  to  P  b, 
have 


(PG 

to -J  Pa 
(Pb. 


to}PA 


y  strain- equili- 
»  which  brio. 


Weight  of  the  beam  ) 

Thrust  on  A  >  proportional  to  -J  P A 

And  thrust  on  B  ) 
Or,  drawing  By  parallel  to  Pa, 

Weight  of  the  beam  1  f  Py 

Thrust  at  A  >  proportional  to  J  By 

And  thrust  at  B      }  (  PB. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  if  strength  alone  be  con-  The  pro- 
sidered,  the  proper  form  of  a  roof  is  that  which  puts  the     fo™  ■ 
«  hole  in  equilibrio,  so  that  it  would  remain  in  that  shape  ^Xwhich 
although  all  the  joints  were  perfectly  loose  or  flexible.    If  puti  tb«r 
it  has  any  other  shape,  additional  ties  or  braces  arc  ncces-  whole  in 
sary  for  preserving  it,  and  the  parts  are  unnecei 
ed.    When  this  equilibrium  is  obtained,  the  i 
compose  the  roof  arc  all  acting  on  each  other  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  lengths  ;  and  by  this 
their  weights,  they  sustain  no  strain  but  that  of  i 
sion,  the  strain  of  all  others  that  they  are  the  most  able  to 
resist.    We  may  consider  them  as  so  many  inflexible  lines 
having  their  weights  accumulated  in  their  centres  of  gra- 
vity.   But  it  will  allow  an  easier  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  we  suppose  the  weights  to  be  at  the  joints,  equal  to 
the  real  vertical  pressures  which  arc  exerted  on  these  points. 
These  are  very  easily  computed ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  the 
weight  of  the  beam  AB  (fig.  9)  is  to  the  pit  of  this  weight 
that  is  supported  at  B  as  AB  to  AG.    Therefore,  if  W 
represent  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  vertical  pressure  at 

B  will  heWXjp  and  the  vertical  pressure  at  A  will  be 


Wx 


15G 
AB' 


In  like 


the  prop  BF 


as  another  beam,  and  / as  its  centre  of  gravity  and  w  as  its 
weight,  a  part  of  this  weight,  equal  to  u>  X        is  support- 


ed at  B,  and  the  whole  vertical 


at  B  is  W  X 


AG 
AB 


+  »X|p.  And  thus  we  greatly  simplify  the 
tion  of  the  mutual  thrusts  of  roof  frames.    We  i 


I  hard- 
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|y  observe,  that  although  these  pressures  by  which  the  parts 
of  a  frame  support  each  other  in  opposition  to  the  vertical 
action  of  gravity,  are  always  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the 
pieces,  they  may  be  resolved  into  pressures  acting  in  any 
other  direction  which  may  engage  our  attention. 

All  that  we  propose  to  deliver  on  this  subject  at 
may  be  included  in  the  following  proposition. 

Let  ABCDE  (fig.  10)  be  an  assemblage  of 


in  a 


vertical  plane,  resting  on  two  fixed  points  A  and  E  in  a  ho- 
rizontal line,  and  perfectly  moveable  round  all  the  joints  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E ;  let  it  be  further  supposed  to  be  in  equilibrio, 
and  let  us  investigate  what  adjustment  of  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  weight  and  inclination  of  its  different  parts 
is  necessary  for  producing  this  equilibrium. 

Let  F,  G,  H,  I,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  different 
rafters,  and  let  these  letters  express  the  weights  of  each. 
Then,  by  what  has  been  said  above,  the  weight  which 

presses  B  directly  downwards  is  F  X        +  GX  jj^. 

BG  DH 

The  weight  on  C  is  in  like  manner  G  X  g£  +  D  X  ^jj, 


force  Ic  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contractile  forces  ck,  em, 
and  is  therefore  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  of 
acting  at  C.  In  like  manner,  make  dn  =  cm,  an 
plete  the  parallelogram  ndpo,  having  the  vertical  line  od  for 
its  diagonal.  Then  dn  and  dp  are  the  contractile  forces  ex- 
cited at  d,  and  the  weight  hanging  there  must  be  equal  to  od. 

Therefore,  the  load  at  6  is  to  the  load  at  d  as  bg  to  do. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  compressing  forces  at  B,  C,  D 
may  be  substituted  for  the  extending  forces  m  b,  <!. 
Therefore  the  weights  at  B,  C,  D  which  produce  the  com- 
pressions, are  equal  to  the  weights  ub,c,d  which  produce 
the  extensions.  Therefore 

E»«*=Fxg+OX^Hxg  +  Ixg. 

Let  us  inquire  what  relation  there  is  between  this  pro- 
portion of  the  loads  upon  the  joints  at  B  and  D,  and  the 
angles  which  the  rafters  make  at  these  joints  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  horizon  or  the  plumb-lines.  Produce 
AB  till  it  cut  the  vertical  (.'null,  then  draw  BR  parallel  to 
CD,  and  BS  parallel  to  DE.  The  similarity  of  the  figures 
ABCDE  and  AbcdE,  and  the  similarity  of  their  position 
with  respect  to  the  horizontal  and  plumb  lines,  show,  with- 
out any  further  demonstration,  that  the  triangles  QCB  and 
gbi  are  similar,  and  that  QB  :tiC=gi:ib  =  /tb:  ib.  There- 
fore QB  is  to  BC  as  the  contractile  force  exerted  by  the 
thread  Ab  to  that  exerted  by  be;  and  therefore  QB  is  to 
BA  to  the  < 


1  that  on  D  is  H  x 


CH 


EI 


CD  +  1  X  DE" 
Let  AbcdE  be  the  figure  ABCDE  inverted,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described.  It  may  be  conceived  as  a  thread 
fastened  at  A  and  E,  and  loaded  at  b,  c,  and  d  with  the 
weights  which  are  really  pressing  on  B,  C,  and  D.  It  will 
arrange  itself  into  such  a  form  that  all  will  be  in  equilibria. 
We  may  discover  this  form  by  means  of  this  single  con- 
sideration, that  any  part  be  of  the  thread  is  equally  stretched 
throughout  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Let  us  therefore 
investigate  tile  proportion  between  the  weight  8,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  pulling  the  point  b  in  the  vertical  direction 
A3,  to  the  weight  i,  which  is  pulling  down  the  point  d  in  a 
similar  manner.    It  is  evident,  that  since  AE  is  a  horizon- 


tal line,  and  the  figures  AbcdE,  and  ABCDE  equal  and  si- 
are  vertical.  Take  of  to  repre- 


milar,  the  lines  B6,  Ce, 
sent  the  weight  ban 
A  A  and  Ac  it  is  set  i 
of  tile  threads,  acting  in  the  directic 


BC  as  the 


is  equal  to  ck,  and  the  triangles  CBR  and 
',  CB  :  BR  =  tk:kl=ck:cm,  and  CB  is  to 


ion  on  BC 


BR  as  the  compression  on  CB  to  the  compression  on  CD. 
And,  in  like  manner,  because  cm  =  dn,  we  have  BR  to  BS 
as  the  compression  on  DC  to  the  compression  on  DE. 
Also  Bit  :HS  =  nd:do,  that  is,  as  the  compression  on  DC 
to  the  load  on  D.    Finally,  combining  all  these  ratios, 

QC  :CB=gb  :  bi  =  gb  :  he, 

CB  :  BR  =  kc  :  kl  =  he  :  dn, 

BR :  BS  =  nd :  no  =  dn  :  no, 

BS  :  RS  =  no  :  do  —  no  :  do,  we  have  finally 

QC:  RS  =  gb  :  od=  load  at  B  :  load  at  D. 

Now 

QC :  BC  =  sin.  QBC  :  sin.  BQC  =  sin.  ABC :  sin.  ABft, 
BC  :  BR  =  sin.  BRC  :  sin.  BCR  =  sin.  CDrf  :  sin.  4BC, 
BR  :  RS  =  sin.  BSR  :  sin.  RBS  =  sin.  dDE  :  sin.  CDE. 

Therefore 

QC  :  RS  =  sin.  ABC  sin.  CDd  sin.  dDE  :  sin.  CDE  sin. 
AB6  sin.  6BC. 

Or 

sin.  ABC  sin.  CDE 


QC : RS  = 


HD'Cnn.  rfDE* 


Drf, 

£  at  />■    By  stretching  the  threads 
pposition  to  the  contractile  powers 
bA  and  be,  and  it  is 


in  immediate  equilibrio  with  the  equivalent  of  these  two 
contractile  forces.  Therefore  make  bg  equal  to  If,  and 
make  it  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  Mag.  It  is  evident 
that  bh,  bi,  are  trie  forces  exerted  by  the  threads  bA,  be. 
Then,  seeing  that  the  thread  be  is  equally  stretched  in  both 
directions,  make  ck  equal  to  fa  ;  cA  is  the  contractile  force 
which  is  excited  at  c  by  the  weight  which  is  hanging 
there.   Draw  kt  parallel  to  cd,  and  Im  parallel  to  be. 


sin.  AB6  sin.  CB6  sin. 
That  is,  the  loads  on  the  different  joints  are  as  the  sines 
of  the  angles  at  these  joints  directly,  and  as  the  products  of 
the  sines  of  the  angles  which  the  rafters  make  with  the 
plumb-lines  inversely. 

Or,  the  loads  are  as  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  the  joints 
directly,  and  as  the  products  of  the  cosines  of  the  angles  of 
elevation  of  the  rafters  inversely. 

Or,  the  loads  at  the  joints  are  as  the  sines  of  the  angles 
at  the  joints,  and  as  the  products  of  the  secants  of  the  angles 
of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly ;  for  the  secants  of  angles 
are  inversely  as  the  cosines. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  BT.  It  is  evident,  that  if  this 
be  considered  as  the  radius  of  a  circle,  the  lines  BQ,  BC, 
BR,  BS  are  the  secants  of  the 


1  Thii  proportion  might  hare  been  shown  directly  without  any  use  of  tbt  inverted  figure,  or  consideration  of  contractile  force* ;  but 
the  >ub(titution  gives  distinct  notions  of  the  mode  of  acting,  even  to  persons  not  much  conversant  in  such  disquisitions ;  and  we  wisb  to 
mukc  it  familiar  u»  the  mind,  because  it  gives  an  easy  solution  of  the  most  complicated  problems,  and  furnishes  the  practical  carpenter, 

u  •certain  th  MbT '  ^'iu^hi'h     ^  '"^  ^'^taclt  "'""mo^L"©?  ""Knt'  {  A  fc*toon•  u  we  <*i'L'<1     ,M>  eMilv  ^'  made,  sod  we 
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Root,    make  with  the  horizon ;  and  they  are  also  as  the  thrusts 
'  "  y^**1  of  those  rafters  to  which  they  are  parallel.    Therefore,  the 
thrust  which  any  rafter  makes  in  its  own  direction  is  as  the 
secant  of  its  elevation. 

The  horizontal  thrust  is  the  same  at  all  the  angles.  For 
u  —  k*  —  nifi  =  nt  —  pr.  Therefore  both  walls  are  equally 
pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  roof.  We  can  find  its 
quantity  by  comparing  it  with  the  load  on  one  of  the  joints. 
Thus,  QC  :  CB  =  sin.  ABC  :  sin.  ADA 

BC  :  BT  =  rad.  :  sin.  BCT  =  rad. :  sin.  CB4. 
Therefore,  QC  :  BT  =  rad.  X  sin.  ABC  :  sin.  6BA  X  sin. 
4BC. 

The  length  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  lengths  of  the  beams  do  not 
of  the  affect  either  the  proportion  of  the  load  at  the  different 
beams  Ac-  joints,  or  the  position  of  the  rafters.  This  depends  merely 
"  { on  the  weights  at  the  angles.  If  a  change  of  length  affects 
the  weight,  it  indeed  affects  the  form  also ;  and  this  is 
generally  the  case.  For  it  seldom  happens,  indeed  it  never 
should  happen,  that  the  weight  on  rafters  of  longer  bearing 
is  not  greater.  The  covering  alone  increases  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  weights  at  B,  C,  and  D  is  given, 
as  also  the  position  of  any  two  of  the  lines,  the  position  of 
all  the  rest  is  determined.    If  the  horizontal  distances  be- 
tween the  angles  are  all  equal,  the  forces  on  the  different 
angles  are  proportional  to  the  verticals  drawn  on  the  lines 
through  these  angles  from  the  adjoining  angle,  and  the 
thrusts  from  the  adjoining  angles  are  as  the  lines  which  con- 
nect them.    If  the  rafters  themselves  are  of  equal  lengths, 
the  weights  at  the  different  angles  are  as  these  verticals  and 
as  the  secants  of  the  angles  of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly. 
This  proposition  is  very  fruitful  in  its  practical  conse- 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  contains  the  whole 
-  of  the  construction  of  arches ;  for  each  stone  of  an 
f  be  considered  as  one  of  the  rafters  of  this  piece 
y,  since  all  is  kept  up  by  its  mere  equilibrium. 
We  may  have  an  opportunity  in  a  future  article  of  exhi- 
biting some  very  elegant  and  simple  solutions  of  the  most 
difficult  cases  of  this  important  problem ;  and  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  for 
the  construction  of  roofs. 
To  deter.      We  mentioned  by  the  by  a  problem  which  is  not  un- 
«"*  ti«    frequent  in  practice,  to  determine  the  best  form  of  a  kirb- 
^•'fc™  roof.  M.  Couplet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris  has  given 
%X        a  solution  of  it  in  an  elaborate  memoir  in  1726,  occupying 
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Let  AE  (fig.  11)  be  the  width,  and  CF  the  height;  it 
Fig.  11. 


is  required  to  construct  a  roof  ABCDE,  whose  rafters  AB, 
BC,  CD,  DE,  are  all  equal,  and  which  shall  be  in 
brio. 

Draw  CE,  and  bisect  it  perpendicularly  in  H  by  the  line 
DHG,  cutting  the  horizontal  line  AE  in  G.  About  the 
centre  G,  with  the  distance  GE,  describe  the  circle  EEC. 
It  must  pass  through  C,  because  CH  is  equal  to  HE  and 
the  angles  at  H  are  equal.  Draw  HK  parallel  to  FE,  cut- 
ting the  circumference  in  K ;  draw  CK,  cutting  GH  in  D  ; 
and  join  CD,  ED.  These  lines  are  the  rafters  of  half  of  die 
roof  required. 

We  prove  this  by  showing  that  the  loads  at  the  angles  C 
and  D  are  equal ;  for  this  is  the  proportion  which  results 
from  the  equality  of  the  rafters,  and  the  extent  of  surface 
of  the  uniform  roofing  which  they  are  supposed  to  support. 
Therefore  produce  ED  till  it  meet  the  vertical  FC  in  N  ; 
and  having  made  the  side  CBA  similar  to  CDE,  complete 
the  parallelogram  BCDP,  and  draw  DB,  which  will  bisect 
CP  in  R,  as  the  horizontal  line  KH  bisects  CF  in  Q.  Draw 
KF,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  DP.  Make  CS  perpen- 
dicular to  CF,  and  equal  to  FG  ;  and  about  S,  with  the  ra- 
dius SF,  describe  the  circle  FKW.  It  must  pass  through 
K,  because  SF  is  equal  to  CG,  and  CQ  =  QF.  Draw 
WK,  WS,  and  produce  BC,  cutting  ND  in  O. 

The  angle  WKF  at  the  circumference  is  one  half  of  the 
angle  WSF  at  the  centre,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  WSC 
or  CGF.  It  is  therefore  double  of  the  angle  CEF  or  ECS. 
But  ECS  is  equal  to  ECD  and  DCS,  and  EC D  is  one  half 
of  NDC,  and  DCS  is  one  half  of  DCO  or  CDP.  There- 
fore the  angle  WKF  is  equal  to  NDP,  and  WK  is  parallel 
to  ND,  and  CF  is  to  CWas  CP  to  CN  ;  and  CN  is  equal 
to  CP.  But  it  has  been  shown  above  that  CN  and  CP  are 
as  the  loads  upon  D  and  C.  These  are  therefore  equal,  and 
the  frame  ABCDE  is  in  equilibrio. 

A  comparison  of  this  solution  with  that  of  M.  Couplet 
will  show  its  great  advantage  in  respect  of  simplicity  and 
perspicuity;  and  the  intelligent  reader  can  easily  adapt 
the  construction  to  any  proportion  between  the  rafters  AB 
and  BC,  which  other  circumstances,  such  as  garret-rooms, 
&c.  may  render  convenient.    The  construction  must  be 

such  that  NC  may  be  to  CP  as  CD  to  CD  +  DE.  What- 
ever proportion  of  AB  to  BC  is  assumed,  the  point  D»  will 
be  found  in  the  circumference  of  a  semicircle  H'D'A',  whose 
centre  is  in  the  line  CE,  and  having  AB  :  BC  =  CH' :  H*E 
=  eh' :  ¥E.    The  rest  of  the  construction  is  simple. 

In  buildings  which  are  roofed  with  slate,  tile,  or  shingles, 
the  circumstance  which  is  most  likely  to  limit  the  construc- 
tion is  the  slope  of  the  upper  rafters  CB,  CD.  This  must 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  rain,  and  the 
stripping  by  the  winds.  The  only  circumstance  left  in  our 
choice  in  this  case  is  the  proportion  of  the  rafters  AB  snd 
BC.  Nothing  is  easier  than  making  NC  to  CP  in  any  de- 
sired proportion  when  the  angle  BCD  is  given. 

We  need  not  repeat  that  it  is  always  a  desirable  thing  to  The  tnira 

form  a  truss  for  a  roof  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  in  for  »  roof 

i  .mil i brio.  When  this  is  done,  the  whole  force  of  the  struts*"011™  *** 
" ,  ,  ...  , ,  ,  .    ..  .         .       .  .  tvart  or  in 

and  braces  which  are  added  to  it  is  employed  in  pref^ervmp  CCjujlibrij. 

this  form,  and  no  part  is  expended  in  unnecessary  strains. 

For  we  must  now  observe,  that  the  equilibrium  of  which  wc 

have  been  treating  is  always  of  that  kind  which  we  call  the 

tottering,  and  the  roof  requires  stays,  braces,  or  hanging 

timbers,  to  give  it  stiffness,  or  keep  it  in  shape.    We  have 

also  said  enough  to  enable  any  reader  acquainted  with  the 

most  elementary  geometry  and  mechanic*,  to  compute  the 

transverse  strains  and  the  thrusts  to  which  the  component 

parts  of  all  roofs  are  exposed. 

It  only  remains  now  to  show  the  general  maxims  by  Q«n«r*l 

which  all  roofs  must  be  constructed,  and  the  circumstances  minims  for 

which  determine  their  excellence.    In  doing  this  we  shall  «U  roofs. 

be  exceedingly  brief,  and  i ' 
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i  roof. 


Bert  form 


hibiting  the  principal  forms,  of  which  the  endless  variety 
'  of  roofs  are  only  slight  modifications.  Wc  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  account  of  such  roofs  as  receive  part  of 
their  support  from  the  interior  walls,  but  confine  ourselves 
to  the  more  difficult  problem  of  throwing  a  roof  over  a  wide 


riving  the 

the  best  construction  of  the  other*  is 
:l'uded.  For  all  such  roofs  as  rest  upon  the 
are  roof*  of  smaller  bearing.  The  only  exception 
notice  is  the  roofs  of  churches,  whicli  have  aisles  separated 
from  the  nave  by  columns.  The  roof  must  rise  on  these. 
But  if  it  is  of  an  arched  form  internally,  the  horizontal 
thrusts  must  be  nicely  balanced,  that  they  may  not  push 
the  columns  aside. 

i  of  a  roof-frame  is,  that  it  consists  of 
AB  and  BC  (fig.  12), 

Fig.  12. 


^   two  rafters 


But  even  this  simple  form  is  susceptible  of  better  and  worse. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  when  the  weight  of  a  square 
yard  of  covering  is  given,  a  steeper  roof  requires  stronger 
rafters,  and  that  when  the  scantling  of  the  timbers  is  also 
given,  the  relative  strength  of  a  rafter  is  inversely  as  its 
length. 

But  there  is  now  another  circumstance  to  be  taken  in- 
to the  account,  viz.  the  support  which  one  rafter  lee  gives 
to  the  other.  The  best  form  of  a  rafter  will  therefore  be 
that  in  which  the  relative  strength  of  the  legs,  and  their 
mutual  support,  give  the  greatest  product.  Mr  Muller,  in 
his  Military  Engineer,  gives  a  determination  of  the  best 
pitch  of  a  roof,  which  hag  considerable  ingenuity,  and  has 
been  copied  into  many  books  of 
military  education  both  in  this 
island  and  on  the  continent.  De- 
scribe on  the  width  AC  (fig.  13) 
the  semicircle  AFC,  and  bisect  it 
by  the  radius  FD.  Produce  the 
rafter  AB  to  the  circumference 
in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  per-  cf 
pendicular  EG.  Now  AB  :  AD 

=  AC  :  AE,  and  AE  =  AD  ^  Ml,  ,nd  AE  is  inversely 

a*  AB,  and  may  therefore  represent  its  strength  in  relation 
to  the  weight  actually  lying  on  it.  Also  the  support  which 
CB  gives  to  AB  is  as  CE,  because  CE  is  perpendicular  to 
AB.  Therefore  the  form  which  renders  AE  X  EC  a  maxi- 
to  be  that  which  lias  the  greatest  strength. 


But  AC  :  AE  =  EC  :  EG,  and  EG  = 


AE  X  EC 


At 


; — ,  and  is 


therefore  proportional  to  AE  X  EC  Now  EG  is  a  maxi- 
mum when  B  is  in  F,  and  a  square  pitch  is  in  this  respect 
the  strongest.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  con- 
struction is  deduced  from  just  principles.  There  is  an- 
other strain  to  which  the  leg  AB  is  exposed,  which  is  not 
taken  into  the  account.  This  arises  from  the  curvature 
which  it  unavoidably  acquires  by  the  transverse  pressure  of 
its  load.  In  this  state  it  is  pressed  in  its  own  direction  by 
the  abutment  and  load  of  the  other  leg.    The  relation  be- 


tween this*  strain  and  the  resistance  of  the  piece  is  not  very 
distinctly  known.  Euler  has  given  a  dissertation  on  this ' 
subject,  "which  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  affects 
posts  and  pillars  of  all  kinds ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  that 
a  post  often  feet  long  and  six  inches  square  will  bear  with 
great  safety  a  weight  which  would  crush  a  post  of  the  same 
id  twenty  feet  long  in  a  minute  |  but  hi*  de- 
ltas not  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  first  mathc- 
Now  it  is  in  relation  to  these  two  strains  that 
the  strength  of  the  rafter  should  be  adjusted.  The  firm- 
ness of  the  support  given  by  the  other  leg  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, if  its  own  strength  is  inferior  to  the  strain.  The 
force  which  tends  to  crush  the  leg  AB,  by  compressing  it 
in  its  curved  state,  is  to  its  weight  as  A  B  to  BD,  as  is 
casUy  seen  by  the  composition  of  forces ;  and  its  i 
lion  by  this  force  has  a  relation  to  it,  which  is  of  i 
determination.    It  is  contained  in  the  properties 

bv  Bernoulli  of  the  elastic  curve.  This  dcti 
tion  also  includes  the  relation  between  the  curvature  and 
the  length  of  the  piece.  But  the  whole  of  this  seemingly 
simple  problem  is  of  much  more  difficult  investigation  than 
Mr  Muller  was  aware  of  j  and  his  rules  for  the  pitch  of  a 
roof,  and  for  the  sally  of  a  dock-gate,  which  depends  on  the 
fcamc  principles,  are  of  no  value.  He  is,  however,  the  first 
author  who  attempted  to  solve  either  of  these  problems  on 
mechanical  principles  susceptible  of  precise  reasoning.  Bc- 
1  idol's  solutions,  in  his  Architecture  Hydraulique,  are  be- 
low notice. 

Reason*  of  economy  have  made  carpenters  prefer  a  low 
pitch ;  and  although  this  docs  diminish  the  support  given 
by  the  opposite  leg  faster  than  it  increases  the  relative 
strength  of  the  other,  it  is  not  of  material  consequence, 
because  the  strength  remaining  in  the  opposite  leg  is  still 
very  great ;  for  the  supporting  leg  is  acting  against  com- 
pression, in  whicli  case  it  is  vastly  stronger  than  the  sup- 
ported leg  acting  against  a  transverse  strain. 

But  a  roof  of  this  simplicity  will  not  do  in  most  cases.  Thrust  on 
There  is  no  notice  taken,  in  its  construction,  of  the  thrust  ^  w»U*. 
which  it  exerts  on  the  walls.  Now  this  is  the  strain  which 
is  the  most  hazardous  of  all.  Our  ordinary  walls,  instead  of 
being  able  to  resist  any  considerable  strain  pressing  them 
outwards,  require,  in  general,  some  ties  to  keep  them  on 
foot.  When  a  person  thinks  of  the  thinness  and  height  of 
the  walls  of  even  a  strong  house,  he  will  be  surprised  that 
they  arc  not  blown  down  by  any  strong  puff  of  wind.  A 
wall  three  feet  thick,  and  sixty  feet  high,  could  not  with- 
stand a  wind  blowing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  per  second 
(in  which  case  it  acts  with  a  force  considerably  exceeding 
two  pounds  on  every  square  foot),  if  it  were  not  stiffened 
by  cross  walls,  joists,  and  roof,  which  all  help  to  tie  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  building  together. 

A  carpenter  is  therefore  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  every  How  thii  is 
horizontal  thrust,  or  to  oppose  them  by  other  forces.  And"™"'™* 
this  introduces  another  essential  part  i  " 
of  a  roof,  namely,  the  tie  or  beam 
AC  (fig.  14),  laid  from  wall  to  wall, 
binding  the  feet  A  and  C  of  the 
rafters  together.    This  is  the  sole 
office  of  the  beam ;  and  it  should 
be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  string  to  prevent  the  roof 
from  pushing  out  the  walls.    It  is 
indeed  used  for  carrying  the  ceiling 

of  the  apartments  under  it,  and  it  is  even  made  to  sup- 
port a  flooring.  But,  considered  as  making  part  of  a  roof, 
it  is  merely  a  string;  and  the  strain  which  it  withstands 
tends  to  tear  its  parts  asunder.  It  therefore  acts  with  its 
whole  absolute  force,  and  a  very  small  scantling  would  suf- 
fice if  we  could  contrive  to  fasten  it  firmly  enough  to  the 
foot  of  the  rafter.  If  it  is  of  oak,  we  may  safely  subject  it 
to  a  strain  of  three  tons  for  every  square  inch  of  its 
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Root  tion.  And  fir  will  safely  bear  a  strain  of  two  tons  for  every 
""""V" square  inch.  But  we  are  obliged  to  give  the  tie-beam 
much  larger  dimensions,  that  we  may  he  able  to  connect  it 
with  the  foot  of  the  rafter  by  a  mortise  and  tenon.  Iron 
straps  are  also  frequently  added.  Ky  attending  to  this  of- 
fice of  the  tie-beam,  the  judicious  carpenter  is  directed  to 
the  proper  form  of  the  mortise  and  tenon,  and  of  the  strap. 
We  shall  consider  both  of  these  in  a  proper  place,  after  we 

a  roof. 

These  large  dimensions  of  the  tie-beam  allow  us  to  load 
it  with  the  ceilings  without  any  risk,  and  even  to  lay  floors 
on  it  with  moderation  and  caution.  But  when  it  has  a  great 
bearing  or  span,  it  is  very  apt  to  bend  downwards  in  the 
middle,  or,  as  the  workmen  term  it,  to  sway  or  swag;  and 
it  requires  a  support.  The  question  is,  where  to  find  this 
support.  What  fixed  points  can  we  find  with  which  to 
connect  the  middle  of  the  tie-beam  ?  Some  ingenious  car- 
penter thought  of  suspending  it  from  the  ridge  by  a  piece 
of  timber  BD  (fig.  15),  called 
by  our  carpenters  the  king-post.  Fig.  15. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  was  very  great  ingenuity 
in  this  thought.  It  was  also  per- 
fectly just.    For  the  weight  of 
the  rafters  B.A,  BC  tend*  to 
make  them  fly  out  at  the  foot.  A< 
This  is  prevented  by  the  tie- 
beam,  and  this  excites  a  pressure,  by  which  they  tend  to  com- 
press each  other.  Suppose  them  without  weight,  and  that  a 
great  weight  is  laid  on  the  ridge  B.   This  can  be  supported 
only  by  the  abutting  of  the  rafters  in  their  own  directions  AB 
and  CB,  and  the  weight  tends  to  compress  them  in  the  op- 
posite directions,  and,  through  their  intervention,  to  stretch 
the  tie-beam.  If  neither  the  rafters  can  be  compressed,  nor 
the  tic-beam  stretched,  it  is  plain  that  the  triangle  ABC 
must  retain  its  shape,  and  that  B  becomes  a  fixed  point 
very  proper  to  be  used  as  a  point  of  suspension.    To  this 
point,  therefore,  is  the  tie-beam  suspended  by  means  of  the 
king-post.   A  common  spectator  unacquainted  with  carpen- 
try views  it  very  differently,  and  the  tie-beam  appears  to 
him  to  carry  the  roof.  The  king-post  appears  a  pillar  rest- 
ing on  the  beam,  whereas  it  is  really  a  string ;  and  an  iron 
rod  of  one  sixteenth  of  the  size  would  have  done  just  as 
well.    The  king-post  is  sometimes  mortised  into  the  tie- 
beam,  and  pins  put  through  the  joint,  which  gives  it  more 
the  look  of  a  pillar  with  the  roof  resting  on  it-    This  does 
well  enough  in  many  cases.    But  the  best  method  is  to 
connect  them  by  an  iron  strap  like  a  stirrup,  w  hich  is  bolted 
at  its  upper  ends  into  the  king-post,  and  passes 
round  the  tic-beam.    In  this  way  a  space  is    Fig.  16. 
commonly  left  between  the  end  of  the  king-  , 
post  and  the  upper  side  of  the  tie-beam.   Here  *  !„• 
the  beam  plainly  appears  hanging  in  the  stir-  gi  £ 
nip  ;  and  this  method  allows  us  to  restore  the  I  1 
beam  to  an  exact  level,  when  it  has  sunk  by  ^>5rV^»K'T- 
the  unavoidable  compression  or  other  yielding  ^ 
of  the  parts.    The  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  3 ',- 
iron  strap  are  made  oblong  instead  of  round  ; "  I 
and  the  bolt  which  is  drawn  through  all  is  made 
to  taper  on  the  under  side  ;  so  that  driving  it 
farther  draws  the  tie-beam  upw  ards.    A  notion  of  this 
be  formed  by  looking  at  fig.  10,  which  is  a  section  of  that 
post  and  beam. 

It  requires  considerable  attention,  however,  to  make  this 
suspension  of  the  tie-beam  sufficiently  firm.  The  top  of'  the 
king-post  is  cut  into  the  form  of  the  arch-stone  of  a  bridge, 
and  the  heads  of  the  rafters  are  firmly  mortised  into  this 
projecting  part.  These  projections  are  called  joggles,  and 
arc  formed  by  working  the  king-post  out  of  a  much  larger 
piece  of  timber,  and  cutting  off  the  ut 


the  two  sides ;  and,  lest  all  this  should  not  be  sufficient,  it  is  Rood 
usual  in  great  works  to  add  an  iron  plate  or  strap  of  three  "V"" 
branches,  which  are  bolted  into  the  heads  of  the  king-post 
and  rafters. 

The  rafters,  though  not  so  long  as  the  beam,  seem  to 
stand  as  much  in  need  of  something  to  prevent  their  bend- 
ing, for  they  carry  the  weight  of  the  covering.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  suspension,  for  we  have  no  fixed  points  above 
them.  But  we  have  now  got 


Fig.  17. 


a  very  firm  point  of  support 
at  the  foot  of  the  king-post- 
1  traces,  or  rather  struts,  ED, 
FD(fig.  17),  arc  put  under  the 
middle  of  the  rafters,  where 
they  are  slightly  mortised,  and 
their  lower  ends  are  firmly 
mortised  into  joggles  formed 
on  the  foot  of  the  king-post. 
As  these  braces  are  very  powerful  in  their  resistance  to  com- 
pression, and  the  king- post  equally  so  to  resist  extension, 
the  points  £  and  F  may  be  considered  as  fixed ;  and  the 
rafters  being  thus  reduced  to  half  their  former  length,  have 
now  four  times  their  former  relative  strength. 

Roofs  do  not  always  consist  of  two  sloping  sides  meeting  Construe- 
in  a  ridge.    They  have  sometimes  a  flat  on  the  top,  with  tion  of  Sat. 
two  slopping  sides.    They  are  sometimes  formed  with  atoPI*d 
double  slope,  and  are  called  kirb  or  nunuardt  roofs.  They rco™" 
sometimes  have  a  valley  in  the  middle,  and  are  then  called 
M  roofs.    Such  roofs  require  another  piece,  which  may  be 
called  the  truss-beam,  because  all  such  frames  are  called 
trusses,  probably  from  the  French  word  tmusse 
such  roofs  are  like  portions  of  plain  roofs  troussit 
cried. 

A  flat-topped  roof  is  thus  constructed.  Suppose 
rafters  AB,  BC,  CD  (rig.  18), 
of  which  AB  and  CD  are  Fig.  18. 

equal,  and  BC  horizontal.  It 
is  plain  that  they  will  be  in 
equilibrio,  and  the  roof  have 
no  tendency  to  go  on  cither 
side.  The  tie-beam  AD  w  ith- 
stands the  horizontal  thrusts 
of  the  whole  frame,  and  the 
two  rafters  AB  and  CD  are 
each  pressed  in  their  own  di- 
rections in  consequence  of  their  abutting  with  the  middle 
rafter  or  truss-beam  BC.    It  lies  between  them  like  the 
key-stone  of  an  arch.    They  lean  towards  it,  and  it  rests 
on  them.    The  pressure  which  the  truss-beam  and  its 


,  because 
•  or  short- 

i  the  three 


excites  on  the  two  rafters  is  the  very  same  as  if  the 
rafters  were  produced  till  they  meet  in  G,  and  a  weight 
were  laid  on  these  equal  to  that  of  BC  and  its  load.  If 
therefore  the  truss-beam  is  of  a  scantling  sufficient  for  car- 
rying its  own  load,  and  withstanding  the  compression  from 
the  two  rafters,  the  roof  will  be  equally  strong,  whilst  it 
keeps  its  shape,  as  the  plain  roof  AGD,  furnished  with 
the  king-post  and  braces.  We  may  conceive  this  another 
way.  Suppose  a  plain  roof  AGD,  without  braces  to  sup- 
port the  middle  B  and  C  of  the  rafters.  Then  let  a 
beam  BC  be  put  in  between  the  rafters,  abutting  upon  little 
notches  cut  in  the  rafters.  It  is  evident  that  this  must  pre- 
vent the  rafters  from  bending  downwards,  because  the  points 
B  and  C  cannot  descend,  moving  round  the  centres  A  and 
D,  w  ithout  shortening  the  distance  BC  between  them.  This 
cannot  be  without  compressing  the  beam  BC.  It  is  plain 
that  BC  may  be  wedged  in,  or  wedges  driven  in  between 
its  ends  B  and  C  and  the  notches  in  which  it  is  lodged. 
These  wedges  may  be  driven  in  till  they  even  force  out 
the  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Whenever  this  happens,  all  the 
mutual  pressure  of  the  heads  of  these  rafters  at  G  is  taken 
away,  and  the  parts  GB  and  GC  may  be  ait  away,  and  the 
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ttronK  as 
the  plain 
roof*. 


roof  ABCD  will  be  as  strong  as  the  roof  AGD  furnished 
'  with  the  king-post  and  braces,  because  the  trust 
rt  of  the  same  kind  at  B  and  C  as  the 


of  which 
the  hue 
of  a  roof 


lastly,  the  truss  or  strutting-beam,  which  serves  to  give  mu- 
'  to  the  different  parts  which  are  at  a  t" 


a  i 

have  done. 

But  this  roof  ABCD  would  have  no  firmness  of  shape. 
Any  addition  of  weight  on  one  side  would  destroy  the  equi- 
librium at  the  angle,  would  depress  that  angle,  and  would 
cause  the  opposite  one  to  rise.  To  give  it  stiffness,  it  must 
either  have  ties  or  braces,  or  something  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both.  The  usual  method  of  framing  is  to  make 
die  heads  of  the  rafters  abut  on  the  joggles  of  two  side- 
posts  BE  and  CF,  whilst  the  truss-beam,  or  strut  as  it  is 

Snerally  termed  by  the  carpenters,  is  mortised  square  into 
s  inside  of  the  heads.  The  lower  ends  E  and  F  of  the 
side-posts  arc  connected  with  the  tie-beam  either  by  mor- 
tises or  straps. 

This  construction  gives  firmness  to  the  frame ;  for  the 
angle  B  cannot  descend  in  consequence  of  any  inequality 
of  pressure,  without  forcing  the  other  angle  C  to  rise.  This 
it  cannot  do,  being  held  down  by  the  post  CF.  And  the 
same  construction  fortifies  the  tie-beam,  which  is  now  sus- 
pended at  the  points  E  and  F  from  the  points  B  and  C, 
whose  firmness  we  have  just  now  shown. 

But  although  this  root  may  be  made  abundantly  strong, 
it  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  the  plain  roof  AGO  of  the  same 
scantling.  The  compression  which  BC  must  sustain  in  or- 
der to  give  the  same  support  to  the  rafters  at  B  and  C  that 
was  given  by  braces  properly  placed,  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  compression  or  the  braces.  And  this  strain  is  an 
addition  to  the  transverse  strain  which  BC  gets  from  its 
own  load.  This  form  also  necessarily  exposes  the  tic-beam 
to  cross  strains.  If  BE  is  mortised  into  the  tic-beam,  then 
the  strain  which  tend*  to  depress  the  angle  ABC  presses  on 
the  tie-beam  at  E  transversely,  whilst  a  contrary  strain  acts 
on  F,  pulling  it  upwards.  These  strains,  however,  are  small ; 
and  this  construction  is  frequently  used,  being  susceptible 
of  sufficient  strength,  without  much  increase  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  timbers ;  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  giv- 
ing free  room  in  the  garrets- 
Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is 
a  much  more  perfect  form 
represented  in  fig.  19.  Here 
the  two  posts  BE,  CF  are 
united  below.  All  transverse 
action  on  the  tie-beam  is  now 
entirely  removed.  We  ore 
almost  disposed  to  say  that  this  is  the  strongest  roof  of  the 
same  width  and  slope.  For  if  the  iron  strap  which  connects 
the  pieces  BE,  CF  with  the  tie-beam  have  a  large  bolt  G 
through  it,  confining  it  to  one  point  of  the  beam,  there 
are  five  points,  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  which  cannot  change  their 
places,  and  there  is  no  transverse  strain  in  any  of  the  con- 
nections. 

When  the  dimensions  of  the  building  are  very  great,  so 
that  the  pieces  Afl,  BC,  CD,  would  be  thought  too  weak 
for  withstanding  the  cross  strains,  braces  may  be  added  as 
h  expressed  in  fig.  18  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  reader  will 
observe,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  leave  the  top  flat  external- 
ly ;  it  must  be  raised  a  little  in  the  middle,  to  shoot  off  the 
rain.  But  this  must  not  he  done  by  incurvating  the  beam 
BC.  This  would  soon  be  crushed,  and  spring  upwards. 
The  slopes  must  be  given  by  pieces  of  timber  added  above 
the  strutting-beam. 

And  thus  we  have  completed  a  frame  of  a  roof.  It  con- 
sists of  these  principal  members  :  the  rafters,  which  arc  im- 
mediately loaded  with  the  covering ;  the  tic-beam,  which 
withstands  the  horizontal  thrust  by  which  the  roof  tends  to 
fly  out  below  and  push  out  the  walls ;  the  king-posts,  which 
hang  from  fixed  points  and  serve  to  uphold  the  tie-beam, 
and  also  to  afford  other  fixed  points  on  which  we  may  rest 
the  braces  which  support  the  middle  of  the  rafters;  and, 


Fig.  19. 


posed  to  compression,  and  must  therefore  have  not  only  co- 
hesion, but  stiffness.  For  if  they  bend,  the  prodigious  com- 
pressions to  which  they  are  subjected  would  quickly  crush 
them  in  this  bended  stale.  The  tie-beams  and  king-posts, 
if  performing  no  other  office  but  supporting  the  roof,  do  not 
require  stiffness;  and  their  place*  might  be  supplied  by  ropes, 
or  by  rods  of  iron  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  section  that  even 
the  smallest  oak  stretcher  requires.  These  members  re- 
quire no  greater  dimensions  than  what  is  necessary  for  giv- 
ing sufficient  joints,  and  any  more  is  a  needless  expense.  All 
roofs,  however  complicated,  consist  of  these  essential  parts ; 
and  if  pieces  of  timber  are  to  be  seen  which  perform  none 
of  these  offices,  they  must  be  pronounced  useless,  and  they 
are  frequently  hurtful,  by  producing  cross  strains  in  some 
other  piece.  In  a  roof  properly  constructed  there  should 
be  no  such  strains.  All  the  timbers,  excepting  those  which 
immediately  carry  the  covering,  should  be  either  pushed  or 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  And  this  is  the  rule 
by  which  a  roof  should  always  be  examined. 

These  essential  parts  are  susceptible  of  numberless  com-  Ther  are 
Dilution*  and  varieties.   But  it  is  a  prudent  maxim  to  make *tucrl,l'^'e 

the  construction  as  simple,  and  consisting  of  as  few  parts,  ,  "un>°~T" 
...  i  j.    .1     .         m     .         -less  com  In- 

as  possible.  \Y  c  are  the  less  exposed  to  the  imperfections  of  nations  and 
workmanship,  such  as  loose  joints,  &c.  Another  essential  varieties, 
harm  arises  from  many  pieces,  by  the  compression  and  the 
shrinking  of  the  timber  in  the  cross  direction  of  the  fibres. 
The  effect  of  this  is  equivalent  to  the  shortening  of  the  piece 
which  abuts  on  the  joint.  This  alters  the  proportions  of 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  on  which  the  shape  of  the  whole 
depends.  Now,  in  a  roof  such  as  fig.  IS,  there  is  twice  as 
much  of  this  as  in  the  plain  pent- roof,  because  there  are 
two  posts.  And  when  the  direction  of  the  abutting  pieces 
is  very  oblique  to  the  action  of  the  load,  a  small  shrinking 
permits  a  great  change  of  shape.  Thus,  in  a  roof  of  what 
is  called  pediment  pitch,  where  the  ratters  make  an  angle 
of  thirty  degrees  with  the  horizon,  half  an  inch  compres- 
sion of  the  king-post  will  produce  a  sagging  of  an  inch,  and 
occasion  a  great  strain  on  the  tie-beam,  if  the  posts  are  mor- 
tised into  it. 

This  method  of  including  a  truss  within  the  rafters  of  a 
pent-roof  is  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  art  of  car- 
pentry. But  to  insure  iu  full  effect,  it  should  always  be 
executed  with  abutting  rafters  under  the  principal  ones, 
abutting  on  joggles  in  the  heads  of  the  posts.  Without  this 
the  strut-beam  is  hard- 
ly of  any  service.  We  Fig.  20. 
would  therefore  recom- 
mend fig.  20  as  a 
proper  construction  of 
a  trussed  roof ;  and 
the  king-post  which  is 
placed  in  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  support  the 

upper  part  of  the  rafters,  and  also  for  preventing  the  strut- 
beam  from  bending  in  their  direction  in  consequence  of 
its  great  compression.  It  will  also  give  a  suspension  for 
the  great  burdens  which  are  sometimes  necessary  in  a  the- 
atre. The  machinery  has  no  other  firm  points  to  which  it 
can  be  attached ;  and  the  portions  of  the  single  rafters  which 
carry  this  king-post  are  but  short,  and  therefore  may  be 
considerably  loaded  with  safety. 

We  observe  in  the  drawings  which  we  sometimes  have  of 
Chinese  buildings,  that  the  trussing  of  roofs  is  understood 
by  them  Indeed  they  must  be  very  experienced  carpen- 
ters. We  see  wooden  buildings  run  up  to  a  great  height, 
which  can  be  supported  only  by  such  trussing.  One  of 
these  is  sketched  in  fig.  21.  There  are  some  very  excel- 
lent specimens  to  be  seen  in  the  buildings  at  Deptford,  be- 
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_  ing  to  the  victualling-office,  commonly  called  the  Rtd- 
kotue,  which  were  erected  about  the  year  1788,  and  we  be- 
lieve are  the  performance  of  Mr  James  Ar- 
row of  the  Board  of  Works,  one  of  the  most      Fig.  2 1 . 
intelligent  artist*  in  this  kingdom. 

Thus  have  we  given  an  elementary, 
but  a  rational  or  scientific,  account  of  this 
important  part  of  the  art  of  carpentry.  It 
is  such,  that  any  practitioner,  with  the 
trouble  of  a  little  reflection,  may  always 
proceed  with  confidence,  and  without  rest- 
ing any  part  of  his  practice  on  the  vague 
notions  which  habit  may  have  given  him 
of  the  strength  and  supports  of  timbers, 
and  of  their  manner  of  acting.  That  these 
frequently  mislead,  is  proved  by  the  mutual 
criticisms  which  are  frequently  published  by  the  rivals  in  the 
profession.  They  have  frequently  sagacity  enough,  for  it 
seldom  can  be  called  science,  to  point  out  glaring  blunders ; 
and  any  person  who  will  look  at  some  of  the  performances  of 
Mr  Price,  Mr  Wyatt,  Mr  Arrow,  and  others  of  acknowledged 
reputation,  will  readily  see  them  distinguishable  from  the 
works  of  inferior  artists  by  simplicity  alone.  A  man  with- 
out principles  is  apt  to  consider  an  intricate  construction 
as  ingenious  and  effectual ;  and  such  roofs  sometimes  fail 
merely  by  being  ingeniously  loaded  with  timber,  but  still 
more  frequently  by  the  wrong  action  of  some  useless  pieces, 
which  produces  strains  that  are  transverse  to  other  pieces, 
or  which,  by  rendering  some  points  too  firm,  cause  them 
to  be  deserted  by  the  rest  in  the  general  subsiding  of  the 
whole.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  pointed  out  by  Price  in 
his  British  Carpenter.  Nothing  shows  the  skill  of  a  car- 
penter more  than  the  distinctness  with  which  he  can  fore- 
see the  changes  of  shape  which  must  take  place  in  a  short 
time  in  every  roof.  A  knowledge  of  this  will  often  correct 
a  construction  which  the  mere  mathematician  thinks  un- 
exceptionable, because  he  does  not  reckon  on  the  actual 
compression  which  must  obtain,  and  imagines  that  his  tri- 
angles, which  sustain  no  cross  strains,  invariably  retain 
their  shape  till  the  pieces  break.  The  sagacity  of  the  ex- 
perienced carpenter  is  not,  however,  enough  without  sci- 
ence for  perfecting  the  art.  But  when  he  knows  how  much 
a  particular  piece  will  yield  to  compression  in  one  case, 
science  will  then  tell  him,  and  nothing  but  science  can  do 
it,  what  will  be  the  compression  of  the  same  piece  in  another 
very  different  case.  Thus  he  learns  how  far  it  will  now 
yield,  and  then  he  proportions  the  parts  so  to  each  other,  that 
when  all  have  yielded  according  to  their  strains,  the  whole 
is  of  the  shape  he  wished  to  produce,  and  every  joint  is  in 
a  state  of  firmness.  It  is  here  that  we  observe  the  greatest 
number  of  improprieties.  The  iron  straps  are  frequently 
in  positions  not  suited  to  the  actual  strain  on  them ;  and 
they  are  in  a  state  of  violent  twist,  which  both  tends  strong- 
ly to  break  the  straps,  and  to  cripple  the  pieces  which  they 
surround. 

In  like  manner,  we  frequently  sec  joints  or  mortises  in  a 
state  of  violent  strain  on  the  tenons,  or  on  the  heels  and 
shoulders.  The  joints  were  perhaps  properly  shaped  for 
the  primitive  form  of  the  truss ;  but  by  its  settling,  the  bear- 
ing of  the  push  U  changed.  The  brace,  for  example,  in  a 
very  low-pitched  roof,  comes  to  press  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  shoulder,  and,  acting  as  a  powerful  lever  on  the  te- 
non, breaks  it.  In  like  manner,  the  lower  end  of  the  brace, 
which  at  first  abutted  firmly  and  squarely  on  the  joggle  of 
the  king-post,  m>w  presses  with  one  corner  in  prodigious 
force,  and  seldom  fails  to  splinter  off  on  that  side.  We 
cannot  help  recommending  a  maxim  of  M.  Pcrronct,  the 
celebrated  hydraulic  architect  of  France,  as  a  golden  rule, 
viz.  to  make  all  the  shoulders  of  abutting  pieces  in  the  form 
of  an  arch  of  a  circle,  having  the  opposite  end  of  the  piece 
for  its  centre.    Thus,  in  fig.  18,  if  the  joggle-point  B  be  of 
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this  form,  having  A  for  its  centre,  the  sagging  of  the  roof 
will  make  no  partial  bearing  at  the  joint ;  for  in  the  sagging'' 
of  the  roof  the  piece  AB  turns  or  bends  round  the  centre 
A,  and  the  counter-pressure  of  the  joggle  is  still  directed 
to  A,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  have  just  now  said  bend* 
round  A.  This  is  too  frequently  the  case,  and  it  is  always 
very  difficult  to  give  the  tenon  and  mortise  in  this  place  a 
true  and  invariable  bearing.  The  rafter  pushes  in  the  di- 
rection BA,  and  the  beam  resists  in  the  direction  AD. 
The  abutment  should  be  perpendicular  to  neither  of  these, 
but  in  an  intermediate  direction,  and  it  ought  also  to  be  of 
a  curved  shape.  But  the  carpenters  perhaps  think  that 
this  would  weaken  the  beam  too  much  to  give  it  this  shape 
in  the  shoulder  j  they  do  not  even  aim  at  it  in  the  heel  of 
the  anon.  The  shoulder  is  commonly  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  beam.  When  the  bearing  therefore  is  on  this 
shoulder,  it  causes  the  foot  of  the  rafter  to  slide  along  the 
beam  till  the  heel  of  the  tenon  bears  against  the  outer  end 
of  the  mortise  (See  Price's  British  Carpenter,  plate  C,  fig. 
IK).  This  abutment  is  perpendicular  to  the  beam  in 
Price's  book ;  but  it  Is  more  generally  pointed  a  little  out- 
wards below,  to  make  it  more  secure  against  starting.  The 
consequence  of  this  construction  is,  that  when  the  roof  set- 
tles, the  shoulder  comes  to  bear  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
mortise,  and  it  rises  at  the  outer,  and  the  tenon,  taking  hold 
of  the  wood  beyond  it,  either  tears  it  out  or  is  itself  bro- 
ken. This  joint  therefore  is  seldom  trusted  to  the  strength 
of  the  mortise  and  tenon,  and  is  usually  secured  by  an  iron 
strap,  which  lies  obliquely  to  the  beam,  to  which  it  is  bolt- 
ed by  a  large  bolt  quite  through,  and  then  embraces  the 
outside  of  the  rafter  foot.  This  strap  is  very  frequently 
not  made  sufficiently  oblique,  and  we  have  seen  some  made 
almost  square  with  the  beuui.  When  this  is  the  cose,  it  not 
only  keeps  the  foot  of  the  rafter  from  flying  out,  but  it 
binds  it  down.  In  this  case,  the  ratter  acts  as  a  powerful 
lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  shoulder, 
and  then  the  strap  never  fails  to  cripple  the  rafter  at  the 
point  All  this  can  be  prevented  only  by  making  the  strap 
very  long  and  very  oblique,  and  by  making  its  outer  end 
(the  stirrup  part)  square  with  its  length,  and  making  a 
notch  in  the  rafter  foot  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  now  crip- 
ple the  rafter,  for  it  will  rise  along  with  it,  turning  round 
the  bolt  at  its  inner  end.  We  have  been  thus  particular 
on  this  joint,  because  it  is  here  that  the  ultimate  strain  ot 
the  whole  roof  is  exerted,  and  its  situation  will  not  allow 
the  excavation  necessary  for  making  it  a  good  mortise  and 
tenon. 

Similar  attention  must  be  paid  to  some  other  straps,  such 
as  those  which  embrace  the  middle  of  the  rafter,  and  con- 
nect it  with  the  post  or  truss  below  it.  We  must  attend  to 
the  change  of  shape  produced  by  the  sagging  of  the  roof,  and 
place  the  strap  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  to  it  by  turn- 
ing round  its  bolt,  but  so  as  not  to  become  loose,  and  far 
1.  ss  to  make  a  fulcrum  for  any  thing  acting  as  a  lever. 
The  strains  arising  from  such  actions,  in  framings  of  car- 
pentry which  change  their  shape  by  sagging,  are  enormous, 
and  nothing  can  resist  them. 

We  shall  close  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  simple  me-  Made  of 
thod,  by  which  any  carpenter,  without  mathematical  sci- calculating 
ence,  may  calculate  with  sufficient  precision  the  strainB  or  "'"ins  or 
thrusts  which  are  produced  on  any  point  of  his  work,  what-  u,ru*u' 
ever  be  the  obliquity  of  the  pieces. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  horizontal  thrust  acting 
on  the  tie-beam  AD  of  fig.  18.  This  will  be  the  same  as 
if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  were  laid  at  G  on  the  two 
rafters  GA  and  GD.  Draw  the  vertical  line  till.  Then, 
having  calculated  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  that  is  sup- 
ported by  this  single  frame  ABCD,  including  the  weight 
of  the  pieces  AB,  BC,  CD,  BE,  CF  themselves,  take  the 
of  pounds,  tons,  &c.  which  expresses  it  from  any 
of  equal  parts,  and  set  it  from  G  to  H.    Draw  IIK, 
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HL  parallel  to  GD,  GA,  and  draw  the  line  KL,  which  will 
be  horizontal  when  the  two  rides  of  the  roof  have  the  same 
slope.  Then  ML  measured  on  the  same  scale  will  (five 
the  horizontal  thrust,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  tie-beam 
is  to  be  regulated.  GL  will  give  the  thrust  which  tends  to 
crush  the  rafters,  and  LM  will  also  give  the  force  which 
tends  to  crush  the  strut-beam  BC. 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  strain  of  the  king-port  BD  of 
fig.  17,  consider  that  each  brace  is  pressed  by  half  the 
weight  of  the  roofing  laid  on  BA  or  BC,  and  this  pressure, 
or  at  least  ita  hurtful  effect,  is  diminished  in  the  propor- 
tion of  BA  to  DA,  because  the  action  of  gravity  is  vertical, 
and  the  effect  which  we  want  to  counteract  by  the 
is  in  a  direction  E*  perpendicular  to  BA  or  BC.  But 
this  is  to  be  resisted  by  the  brace  /E  acting  in  the  d 
tion  /E,  we  must  drawee  perpendicular  to  Er.  and 
posMhe  strain  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  E 

the  strains  which  must  be  balanced  at/by  the  cohesion  of 
take  this  measure  from  the  scale  of  equal 
it  off  in  the  directions  of  the  braces  to  G 
H,  and  complete  tbe  parallelogram  G/H  K  ;  and  fK 
on  the  same  scale  will  be  the  strain  on  the  king- 


The  artist  may  then  examine  the  strength  of  his  truss 
upon  this  principle,  that  every  square  inch  of  oak  will  bear 
at  an  average  7000  pounds  compressing  or  stretching  it, 
and  may  be  safely  loaded  with  S5O0  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
and  that  a  square  inch  of  fir  will  in  like  manner  securely 
bear  2500.  And,  because  straps  are  used  to  resist  some 
of  these  strains,  a  square  inch  of  well-wrought  tough  iron 
may  be  safely  strained  by  50,000  pounds.  But  the  artist 
will  always  recollect,  that  we  cannot  have  the  same  confi- 
dence in  iron  as  in  timber.  The  faults  of  this  last  are  much 
more  easily  perceived ;  and  when  the  timber  is  too  weak, 
it  gives  us  warning  of  its  failure  by  yielding  sensibly  be- 
fore it  breaks.  This  is  not  the  case  with  iron ;  and  much 
of  its  service  depends  on  the  honesty  of  the  blacksmith. 
Sketch  of  In  this  way  may  any  design  of  a  roof  be  examined.  We 
tru§-  shall  here  give  the  reader  a  sketch  of  two  or  three  trussed 
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roofs,  which  have  been  executed  in  the  chief  varieties  of 
circumstances  which  occur  in  common  practice. 
Fig.  22  is  the  roof  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Garden, 

Fig.  22. 


London,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  Its  construction  is  sin- 
gular. The  roof  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  building,  and  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams  support  the 
Tuscan  corniche,  appearing  like  the  mutules  of  the  Doric 
order.  Such  a  roof  could  not  rest  on  the  tie-beam.  Inigo 
Jones  has  therefore  supported  it  by  a  truss  below  it ;  and 
the  height  has  allowed  hrm  to  make  this  extremely  strong 
with  very  little  timber.  It  is  accounted  the  highest  roof  of 
its  width  in  Ix>ndon.  But  this  was  not  difficult,  by  reason 
of  the  great  height  which  its  extreme  width  allowed  him  to 
employ  without  hurting  tbe  beauty  of  it  by  too  high  a 
pitch.    The  supports,  however,  are  disposed  with  judg- 
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Fig.  23  is  a  kirb  or  mansarde  roof  by  Price,  and  i 
to  be  of  large  dimensions, 
having  braces  to  carry  the 
middle  of  the  rafters.  It 
will  serve  exceedingly  well 
for  a  church  having  pil- 
lars. The  middle  part  of 
the  tie-beam  being  taken 
away,  the  strains  are  very 
well  balanced,  so  that  there 
is  no  risk  of  its  pushinj 
aside  the  pillar  on  which  i 


roof  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Uni- 
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of  Oxford,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  span  be- 
tbe  walla  is  75  feet.  This  is  accounted  a  very  in. 
and  is  a  singular  performance.  The  middle  'part 
of  it  is  almost  unchangeable  in  its  form  ;  but  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  does  not  distribute  the  horizontal  thrust  with 
the  same  regularity  as  the  usual  construction.  The  hori- 
zontal thrust  on  the  tie-beam  is  about  twice  the  weight  of 
the  roof,  and  is  withstood  by  an  iron  strap  below  the  beam, 
which  stretches  the  whole  width  of  the  building  in  the 
form  of  a  rope,  making  part  of  the  ornament  of  the  ceiling. 

In  all  the  roofs  which  we  have  considered  hitherto,  the  Cases  In 
thrust  is  discharged  entirely  from  the  walls  by  the  tie-beam,  which  tlx 
But  this  cannot  always  be  done.  We  frequently  want  greattbru,l<JB" 
elevation  within,  and  arched  ceilings.    In  such  cases,  it  is 
a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  walls  free  of  all  fr^\h« 
pressure  outwards,  and  there  are  few  buildings  where  it  is  T«JU  by 
completely  done.    Yet  this  is  the  greatest  fault  of  a  roof.tht  tie. 
We  shall  just  point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  must  b^sm. 
successfully  adopted. 

We  have  said  that  a  tie-beam  just  performs  the  office 
of  a  string.  We  have  said  the  same  of  the  king-post. 
Now  suppose  two  rafters  AB,  BC  (fig.  25),  moveable 
about  the  point  B,  and  rest- 


Fig.  25. 


ing  on  the  top  of  the  walls.  If 
the  line  HI)  be  suspended 
from  B,  and  the  two  lines 
DA,  DC  be  fastened  to  the 
feet  of  the  rafters,  and  if  these 
lines  be  incapable  of  exten- 
sion, it  is  plain  that  all  thrust 
is  removed  from  the  walls  as 
effectually  as  by  a  common 
tie-beam  ;  and  by  shortening 
BD  to  Bd,  we  gain  a  greater  inside  height,  and  i 
for  an  arched  ceiling.  Now  if  we  substitute  a 
BD  (fig.  26),  and  two  stretch- 
ers or  hammer-beams  DA,  DC 
for  the  other  strings,  and  con- 
nect them  firmly  by  means 
of  iron  straps,  we  obtain  our 
purpose.  a' 

Let  us  compare  this  roof  with  a  tie-beam  roof  in  point 
of  strain  and  strength.   Itecur  to  fig.  25,  and  complete  the 
ABCF,  and  draw  the  diagonals  AC,  BF, 
E.  Draw  BG  perpendicular  to  CD.  We  have 


'  This  church  was 
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s>£  Men  dint  the  weight  of  the  roof,  which  we  may  call  W,  is 
"  v  "  to  the  horizontal  thrust  at  C  as  BF  to  EC  ;  and  if  we  ex- 

Wx  EC 


press  this  thrust  by  T,  we  have  T  =  - 


BF 


We  may 


at  present  consider  BC  as  a  lever  moveable  mind  the  joint 
B,  and  pulled  at  C  in  the  direction  EC  by  the  horizontal 
thrust,  and  held  back  by  the  string  pulling  in  the  direction 
CD.  Suppose  that  the  forces  in  the  directions  EC  and 
CD  arc  in  cquilibrio,  and  let  us  find  the  force  S  by  which 
the  string  CD  is  strained.  These  forces  must,  by  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lever,  be  inversely  as  the  perpendiculars  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  motion  on  the  lines  of  their  direction. 

ThereforeBG:BE=T:S,andS=T  x      =  WX 

Therefore  the  strain  upon  each  of  the  ties  DA  and  DC 
is  always  greater  than  the  horizontal  thrust  or  the  strain  on 
a  simple  tie-beam.  This  would  be  no  great  inconvenience, 
because  the  smallest  dimensions  that  we  could  give  to  these 
tics,  so  as  to  procure  sufficient  fixtures  to  the  adjoining 
pieces,  are  always  sufficient  to  withstand  this  strain-  But 
although  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  iron  straps  which 
make  the  ultimate  connections,  there  is  always  some  hazard 
of  imperfect  work,  cracks,  or  flaws,  which  are  not  per- 
ceived. We  can  judge  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the 
soundness  of  a  piece  of  timber,  but  cannot  say  so  much  of 
a  piece  of  iron.  Moreover,  there  is  a  prodigious  strain  ex- 
cited on  the  king-post  when  BG  is  very  short  in  compari- 
son of  BE,  namely,  the  force  compounded  of  die  two 
strains  S  and  S  on  the  ties  DA  and  DC. 

But  there  is  another  defect  from  which  the  straight  tie- 
beam  is  entirely  free.  All  roofs  settle  a  little.  When  this 
roof  settles,  and  the  points  B  and  D  descend,  the  leg*  BA, 
BC  must  spread  further  out,  and  thus  a  pressure  outwards 
is  excited  on  the  walls.  It  is  seldom  therefore  that  this 
kind  of  roof  can  be  executed  in  this  simple 

are  necessary  for  counteracting  this 
the  walls.    Fig.  27  is  one  of  the  best  which 


In  small  buildings  all  the  rafters  are  of  one  kind  ;  but  in 
great  buildings  the  whole  weight  of  the  covering  is  made 
to  rest  on  a  few  principal  rafters,  which  are  connected  by 
beams  placed  horizontally,  and  either  mortised  into  them 
or  scarfed  on  them.  These  are  called  purlins.  Small  raft- 
ers are  laid  from  purlin  to  purlin ;  and  on  these  the  laths 
for  tiles,  or  the  skirting-boards  for  slates,  arc  nailed.  Thus 
the  covering  does  not  immediately  rest  on  the  principal 
frames.  This  allows  some  more  liberty  in  their  construc- 
tion, because  the  garrets  can  lie  so  divided  that  the  princi- 
pal rafters  Bhall  be  in  the  partitions,  and  the  rest  left  unen- 
cumbered This  construction  is  so  far  analogous  to  that 
of  floors  which  are  constructed  with 
bridging  joists. 

It  may  appear  presuming  in  us  to  question  the  propriety 


of  this  practice.  '  There  are  situations  in  which  it  is  una- 
voidable, as  in  the  roofs 


of  churches,  which  can  be  allowed 
pillars.  In  other  situations,  where  partition- 
at  a  distance  not  too  great  for  a  I 
necessary,  and  the  < 
f  verv  slend 


Fig.  27. 


we  have  seen,  and  is  executed  with  great  success  in  the 
circus  or  equestrian  theatre  (now,  1809,  a  concert-room) 
in  Edinburgh,  the  width  being  sixty  feet.  The  pieces  EF 
and  ED  help  to  take  off  some  of  the  weight,  and  by  their 
peater  uprightness  they  exert  a  smaller  thrust  on  the  wnlls. 
The  beam  Drf  is  also  a  sort  of  truss-beam,  having  some- 
thing of  the  same  effect.  Mr  Price  has  given  another  very 
judicious  one  of  this  kind  (British  Carpenter,  plate  IK,  fig. 
C),  from  which  the  tie-beam  may  be  taken  away,  and  there 
will  remain  very  little  thrust  on  the  walls.  Those  which 
he  has  given  in  the  following  plate,  K,  are,  in  our  opinion, 
very  faulty.  The  whole  strain  in  these  last  roofs  tends  to 
break  the  rafters  and  ties  transversely,  and  the  fixtures  of 
the  ties  are  also  not  well  calculated  to  resist  the  strain  to 
which  the  pieces  are  exposed.  We  hardly  think  that  these 
roofs  could  be  executed. 
Crenrral  It  ts  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  all 
"wry*.  []lat  we  |lave  delivered  on  this  subject,  we  have  attended 
*"      only  to  the  construction  of  the  principal  rafters  or  trusses. 


be  roofed  with  short  rafters  of  very  si 
in  a  great  uniform  roof,  which  has  no  i 
it  requires  at  least  some  reasons  for  preferring  this  method 
of  carcass-roofing  to  the  simple  method  of  making  all  the 
rafters  alike.  The  method  of  carcass-roofing  requires  die 
selection  of  the  greatest  logs  of  timber,  which  are  seldom 
of  equal  strength  and  soundness  with  thinner  rafters.  In 
these  the  outside  planks  can  be  taken  off,  and  the  best  part 
alone  worked  up.  It  also  exposes  to  all  the  detects  of  work- 
manship in  the  mortising  of  purlins,  and  the  weakening  of 
the  rafters  by  this  very  mortising ;  and  it  brings  an  addi- 
tional load  of  purlins  and  short  rafters.  A  roof  thus  con- 
structed  may  surely  be  compared  with  a  floor  of  similar 
construction.  Here  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that 
if  the  girders  were  sawed  into  planks,  and  these  planks  laid 
as  joists  sufficiently  near  for  carrying  the  flooring  boards, 
they  will  have  die  same  strength  as  before,  except  so  much 
as  is  taken  out  of  the  timber  by  the  saw.  This  will  nor 
amount  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  timber  in  the  binding, 
bridging,  and  ceiling  joists,  which  are  an  additional  load, 
and  all  the  mortises  and  other  joinings  are  so  many  dimi- 
nutions of  the  strength  of  die  girders  ;  and  as  no  part  of  a 
carpenter's  work  requires  more  skill  and  accuracy  of  execu- 
tion, we  arc  exposed  to  many  chances  of  imperfection.  But, 
not  to  rest  on  these  considerations,  however  reasonable  they 
may  appear,  we  shall  relate  an  experiment  made  by  one  on 
whose  judgment  and  exactness  we  can  depend. 

Two  models  of  floors  were  made,  eighteen  inches  square,  Confirm^ 
of  the  finest  uniform  deal,  which  had  been  long  seasoned,  by  experi- 
The  one  consisted  of  simple  joists,  and  the  other  was  framed  ment 
with  girders,  binding,  bridging,  and  ceiling  joists.  The 
plain  joists  of  the  one  contained  the  same  quantity  of  tim- 
ber with  the  girders  alone  of  the  other,  and  both  were  made 
bv  a  most  accurate  workman.  They  were  placed  in  wooden 
trunks  eighteen  inches  square  within,  and  rested  on  a  strong 
projection  on  the  inside.  Small  shot  was  gradually  poured 
in  upon  the  floors,  so  as  to  spread  uniformly  over  them. 
The  plain  joisted  floor  broke  down  with  487  pounds,  and 
tne  carcass  floor  with  827.  The  first  broke  without  giving 
any  warning,  and  the  other  gave  a  violent  crack  when  294 
pounds  had  been  poured  in.  A  trial  had  been  made  be- 
fore, and  the  loads  were  341  and  462;  but  the  models 
having  been  made  by  a  less  accurate  hand,  it  was  not 
thought  a  fair  specimen  of  the  strength  which  might  be 
given  to  a  carcass  floor. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  which  we  can  recollect  in 
favour  of  the  compound  construction  of  roofs  is,  that  the 
plain  method  would  prodigiously  increase  the  quantity  of 
work,  would  admit  nothing  but  long  timber,  which  would 
gready  add  to  die  expense,  and  would  make  die  garrets  a 
mere  thicket  of  planks.    We  admit  this  in  its  full  force  i 
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but  we  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  plain  roofs  are 
great]  v  superior  in  point  of  strength,  and  therefore  should 
be  adopted  in  cases  where  the  main  difficulty  is  to  insure 
this  necessary  circumstance. 

It  would  appear  very  neglectful  to  omit  an  account  of 
the  roofs  put  on  round  buildings,  such  as  domes,  cupolas, 
and  the  like.  They  appear  to  be  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
the  carpenter's  art.  But  the  difficulty  lies  entirely  in  the 
mode  of  framing,  or  what  the  French  call  the  trait  de  char- 
penterie.  The  view  which  we  are  taking  of  the  subject,  as 
a  part  of  mechanical  science,  has  little  connection  with  this. 
It  is  plain,  that  whatever  form  of  a  truss  is  excellent  in  a 
square  building,  must  be  equally  so  as  one  of  the  frames  of 
a  rtund  one  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  manage  their 
mutual  intersections  at  the  top.  Some  of  them  must  be 
discontinued  before  they  reach  that  length,  and  common 
sense  will  teach  us  to  cut  them  short  alternately,  and  al- 
ways leave  as  many,  that  they  may  stand  equally  thick  as 
at  their  first  springing  from  the  base  of  the  dome.  Thus 
the  length  of  the  purlins,  which  reach  from  truss  to  truss, 
will  never  be  too  great. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  round  building  wliich  gathers  in  at 
top,  like  a  glass-house,  a  potter's  kiln,  or  a  spire  steeple,  in- 
stead of  being  the  most  difficult  to  erect  with  stability,  is 
of  all  others  the  easiest.  Nothing  can  show  this  more  for- 
cibly than  daily  practice,  where  they  are  run  up  without 
centres  and  without  scaffoldings ;  and  it  requires  gross  blun- 
ders indeed  in  the  choice  of  their  outline  to  put  them  in 
much  danger  of  falling  from  a  wont  of  equilibrium.  In  like 
manner,  a  dome  of  carpentry  can  hardly  fall,  give  it  what 
shape  or  what  construction  you  will.  It  cannot  fall,  unless 
some  part  of  it  flies  out  at  the  bottom.  An  iron  hoop  round 
it,  or  straps  at  the  joinings  of  the  trusses  and  purlins,  which 
make  an  equivalent  to  a  hoop,  will  effectually  secure  it. 
And  as  beauty  requires  that  a  dome  shall  spring  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  wall,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
hardly  any  thrust  to  force  out  the  walls.  The  only  part 
where  this  is  to  be  guarded  against  is  where  the  tangent  is 
inclined  about  forty  or  fifty  degrees  to  the  horizon.  Here 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  course  of  firm  horizontal  joinings. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  dome*  of  carpentry  will  now  be 
raised  of  great  extent.  The  Halle  du  Bled  at  Paris,  of  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  was  the  invention  of  an  intelligent 
carpenter,  the  Sieur  Moulineau.  He  was  not  by  any  means 
a  man  of  science,  but  had  much  more  mechanical  knowledge 
than  artisans  usually  have,  and  was  convinced  that  a  very  thin 
shell  of  timber  might  not  only  be.  so  shaped  as  to  be  nearly 
in  equilibrio,  but  that,  if  hooped  or  firmly  connected  hori- 
zontally, it  would  have  all  the  stiffness  that  was  necessary  ; 
and  he  presented  his  project  to  the  magistracy  of  Paris.  The 
grandeur  of  it  pleased  them,  but  they  doubted  of  its  possi- 
bility. Being  a  great  public  work,  they  prevailed  on  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  consider  it  The  members  who 
were  competent  judges  were  instantly  struck  with  the  just- 
ness of  M.  Moulineau's  principles,  and  astonuhed  that  a 
tiling  so  plain  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  every  house- 
carpenter.  It  quickly  became  an  universal  topic  of  conver- 
sation, dispute,  and  cabal,  in  the  polite  circles  of  Paris.  But 
the  academy  having  given  a  very  favourable  report  of  their 


now  stands  as  one  of  the 


opinion,  the  project  was  im 
and  soon  completed  ;  and 
exhibitions  of  Paris. 

The  construction  of  this  dome  is  the  simplest  thing  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  circular  ribs  which  compose  it  con- 
sist of  planks  nine  feet  long,  thirteen  inches  broad,  and 
three  inches  thick  t  and  each  rib  consists  of  three  of  these 
planks  bolted  together  in  such  a  manner  that  two  points 
meet.  A  rib  is  begun,  for  instance,  with  a  plank  of  three 
feet  long  standing  between  one  of  six  feet  and  another  of 
:  and  this  ia  continued  to  the  head  of  it.  No  machinery 
Mr)  for  carry  ing  up  such  small  pieces,  and  the 


up  like  a  piece  of  bricklayer's  work.  At  various 
these  ribs  were  connected  horizontally  by  purlins  ' 
straps,  which  made  so  many  hoops  to  the  whole. 
When  the  work  had  reached  such  a  height  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ribs  was  two  thirds  of  the  original  distance, 
every  third  rib  was  discontinued,  and  the  space  was  left 
open  and  glazed.  When  carried  so  much  higher  that  the 
distance  of  the  rib*  is  one  third  of  the  original  distance, 
every  second  rib,  now  consisting  of  two  ribs  very  near  each 
other,  is  in  like  manner  discontinued,  and  the  void  is  glazed. 
A  little  above  this  the  heads  of  the  ribs  arc  framed  into  a 
circular  ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a  wide  opening  in  the 
middle ;  over  which  is  a  glazed  canopy  or  umbrella,  with  an 
opening  between  it  and  the  dome  for  allowing  the  heated 
air  to  get  out.  All  who  have  seen  this  dome  say  that  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  object  they  have  ever 
beheld. 

The  only  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  construction  of 
wooden  domes  is  when  they  are  unequally  loaded,  by  car- 
rying a  heavy  I  an  thorn  or  cupola  in  the  middle.  In  such  a 
case,  if  the  dome  were  a  mere  shell,  it  would  be  crushed 
in  at  the  top,  or  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  lanthorn 
might  tear  it  out  of  its  place.  Such  a  dome  must  therefore 
consist  of  trussed  frames.  Mr  Price  has  given  a  very  good 
one  in  his  plate  OP,  though  much  stronger  in  the  trusses 
than  there  was  any  occasion  for.  This  causes  a  great  loss 
of  room,  and  throws  the  lights  of  the  lanthorn  too  far  up. 
It  is  evidently  copied  from  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  dome  of 
St  Paul's  Church  in  London  ;  a  model  of  propriety  in  its 
particular  situation,  but  by  no  means  a  general  model  of  a 
wooden  dome.  It  rests  on  the  brick  cone  within  it ;  and 
Sir  Christopher  has  very  ingeniously  made  use  of  it  for  stif- 
fening this  cone,  as  any  intelligent  person  will  perceive  by 
attending  to  its  construction. 

Fig.  Sf8  presents  a  dome  executed  in  the  Register  Office 
in  Edinburgh  by  James  and  Robert  Adam,  and  is  very 


agreeable  to  mechanical  principle*.  The  span  is  fifty  feet 
dear,  and  the  thickness  is  only  four  and  a  half  feet.  (j.  r.) 

Catties  of  Failure  in  Roofs. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  treatise  that  the 
simplest  form  of  a  roof  is  that  given  in  fig.  12.  I  .ft  us 
now  inquire  the  method  in  which  such  a  roof  would  fail, 
as  deduced  from  the  former  treatise,  and  given  there  in 
scientific  language.  Let  the  dotted  line*  (fig.  29)  show 
the  original  line  of  roof.  If  an  undue  weight  be  put  on 
this,  it  has  been  shown  the  point  B  will  descend,  and  A 
and  C  will  spread  or  open  to  the  right  and  left,  just  as 
pressing  on  the  top  of  a  pair  of  compasses  makes  them 
open.  The  rafters  must  then  either  slip  off  the  lop  of  the 
walls,  or,  if  properly  secured  to  them,  which  we  ought  to 
suppose,  must  push  the  walls  over;  or  if  they  be  very- 
strong,  the  rafters  must  bend  or  sag  in  the  middle  at  D  and 


B  (fig.  30).  Now,  to  prevent  the  walls  being  thrust  i 
an  easy  remedy,  as  our  author  shows,  is  fig.  1 4,  to  tie  I 
together  with  either  a  piece  of  string  or  a  rod  of  timber,  or, 
as  Mr  Kobcrt  Stephenson  (art.  Ibo.n  Btu  dors,  fig.  13)  shows, 
by  a  chain.  But  whether  the  walls  be  kept  upright  by  this 
tie  or  by  their  own  size  and  strength,  still  the  same  bending 
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D  and  E  will  take  place  if  the  timbers  be  not  strong  enough 
bear  the  weight.    Now,  in  small  roofs  wc  have  a  ready 


Fig.  29. 


r ;  we  put  a  collar  beam  DE  (fig.  31)  between  them, 
which  has  a  double  effect,— it  not  only  keeps  these  points 


Fig.  30. 

coming  toward*  each  other,  which  they  must  do  if  the 
.  ,rs  bend,  but  it  also  assists  very  much  to  prevent  the  raft- 
ers AB,  BC,  going  out,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  29.  If,  however, 
the  roof  be  too  large  and  the  timbers  too  weak,  or,  which 
it  the  same  thing,  the  load  be  too  heavy,  the  roof,  though 
it  cannot  bend  (fig.  31)  between  BD,  BE,  will  vield  be- 


Fig.  31. 


cause  of  failure  in  the  early  medieval  roofs  (see  figs.  35' 
38),  where  they  are  all  weak  between  A  and  B.  How- 
ever  trusses  may  be  braced  together  at  the  apex  of  the 
triangle,  it  is  clear  nothing  except  excessive  thickness  of 
timber  will  prevent  one  of  these  results.  We  will  now  go 
back  to  fig.  14,  and  for  the  present  lay  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  a  collar-beam.  We  are  here  liable  to  fall  into  this 
contingency, — the  beam  AC  must  have  considerable  weight 
if  strong  enough  to  act  as  an  efficient  tie.  Now  wood  is 
always  weakest  in  horizontal  position  ;  it  is  therefore  liable 
to  sink  or  sag  in  the  middle,  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
to  bring  the  points  AC  (fig.  32)  closer  together,  and  to 


rafters  AB,  BC  (fig.  15)  too  i 
must  bear  in  mind,  in  all  ques 


tween  DA,  EC ;  and  either  sag,  as  we  have  before  said,  or 
posh  out  the  walls  if  they  are  too  weak.    This  is  the  great 


Fig.  32. 

pull  the  walls  in.  It  would  interfere  with  our  space  to 
prop  this  beam  up  from  below;  but  some  ingeniouscarpenter 
at  some  time  has  thought  of  hanging  it  up  to  the  ridge  by 
another  string  or  tic,  BD  (fig.  16),  usually  called  a  king- 
post, though  it  does  not  act  as  a  post  to  prop  up,  as  is 
shown  above,  but  as  a  string  or  tie,  to  hang  up  the  tie- 
and  keep  it  straight.  We  will  now  suppose  the 
I,  BC  (fig.  15)  too  weak  for  their  weight.  Wc 
i  of  carpentry,  there  are 
to  contend  with.  First,  timber  itself  is 
limited  in  size ;  and  next,  if  it  be  made  too  strong  for  its 
length,  its  own  weight  will  cause  it  to  bend.  So  we  are 
between  two  difficulties.  But  wc  have  several  remedies : 
either  we  may  resort  to  a  collar-beam  in  addition  to  a  tie- 
beam,  as  in  fig.  31 1  or,  what  is  better,  we  may  employ  two 
struts,  DE,  DF(fig.  17).  An  inspection  of  this  diagram 
will  show  why,  although  a  chain  or  rod  would  answer  every 
purpose  at  BD,  we  prefer  a  post  of  wood.  The  struts  FD, 
ED  are  supports  and  not  ties,  and  require  a  good  hutment, 
which  is  best  got  by  framing  them  into  the  king-post,  as 
shown  at  D  (fig.  17),  and  also  in  the  various  diagrams  of  the 
article  Carpentry.  Still  referring  to  the  same  diagram 
(fig.  17),  we  will  suppose  the  span  still  further  increased  ; 
then  the  tie-beam  may  be  too  weak,  and  may  sag  between 
AD  and  DC.  This  must  be  remedied  by  again  suspend- 
ing the  weak  parts,  which  may  be  done  by  two  rods  or 
posts  BE,  CF  (fig.  18),  which  arc  generally  called  queen- 
posts,  as  BD  (figs  15  and  17)  is  called  a  king.  This  syst 
tern  divides  the  tie  into  three  parts  instead  of  two,  or 
if  a  king-post  also  be  used,  into  four  parts,  each  of 
which  is  suspended.  Fig.  18,  however,  shows  what  is 
generally  called  a  queen-post  roof,  and  is  framed  with  a 
collar  BC,  in  the  points  of  which  the  purlins  are  usually 
seated,  and  the  common  rafters  run  up,  as  AG,  DG,  unless, 
as  in  the  figure,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  roof  fiat  be- 
tween B  and  C.    In  the  same  manner,  an  inspection  of 
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the  diagram  foil 
PKNTRT),  and  i 
queen-posts  and 


infra  fig. 


g  will  show  (as  well  a*  those  in  Car 


.  51,  how  the  principle  of  using 
may  be  multiplied  almost  to  any 


Roof*  sometimes  fail  in  consequence  of  the  trusses  being 
placed  too  far  apart ;  the  purlins  arc  then  unable  to 
the  weight,  and  the  surface  undulates  between  trus 
truss,  bringing  down  the  ridge,  and  producing  the 
d  sometimes  pernicious  effects.  Tt 
litects  braced  the  purlins  upon  the  principles  as 
.  fig.  40.  A  better  plan,  however,  has  been  d 
at  the  Ijunbeth  Baths,  which  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

Roofs  also  frequently  fail  from  the  weakness  of  walls, 
or  the  want  of  extra  thickness  under  the  principals ;  but 
this  is  rather  matter  for  consideration  under  the  article 
Stone  Masokkt.  They,  however,  often  fail  from  • 
simpler  cause.  The  plate  or  template  is  generally  of 
timber,  and  bedded  into  the  wet  brickwork.  It  swells 
with  the  moisture,  and  afterwards  shrinks,  which  causes 
it  to  lose  its  hold  in  the  walls ;  so  that  in  case  of  settle- 
ment it  is  easily  pulled  out ;  and  the  walls,  which  should 
be  kept  upright  by  the  tension  of  the  tie-beams,  are  un- 
supported, and  settle  outwards.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
make  the  templates  of  stone,  and  pin  down  the  tie-beams 
to  them  by  strong  iron  pins,  going  some  depth  into  the 
walls.  There  is  another  benefit  about  this  system,  that 
air  may  be  allowed  to  come  sideways  to  the  rafter  feet, 
or  ends  of  the  tie-beams,  and  so  pa-vent  their  becoming 


Mediaxal  liooft. 


no  doubt  it  was  hoisted  to  its  place.  It  is  of  one  huge 
single  block,  all  chiselled  out  of  the  solid. 

Of  Saxon  roofs  we  have  no  remains ;  but  from  the  illu- 
minations in  the  MSS.  of  the  jElfric  Pentateuch,  and  to 
Ctcdmon,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  we  should  suppose 
they  formed  an  angle  of  45°.  They  seem  to  be  covered 
with  a  sort  of  tiles  rounded  at  the  end,  or  they  probably 
may  have  been  of  shingles.  A  very  curious  instance,  taken 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  (fig.  34),  shows  not  only  a  gabled  roof, 


Fig.  34 

but  also  a  sort  of  dome.    The  subject  is  Ix>t  en 
the  two  angels. 

Few  Norman  roofs  now  remain,  if  any,  and  those  which 
are  supposed  to  be  so  are  evidently  much  altered.  Judg- 
ing from  the  string  courses  up  the  gables,  and  the  < 


Those  of  the  Italian 
,  arc  framed  mn 
te  pitch,  an< 
in  use  irum  the 


of  the 


erected  before  the  tenth 
to  the  present  methods : 
tiles  like  those  which 
period  down  to  the  pre- 


sent day.  Fig.  33  shows  the  roof  of  San  Paolo  Fuori  le 
Mura,  lately  consumed  by  fire  at  Rome.  It  is  upwards  of 
84  feet  in  span,  and  consists  of  a  king-post  and  two  queens, 
without  struts,  but  with  a  collar.  The  principal  rafter  is 
doubled  from  the  head  of  the  queen  to  the  plate,  which 


;t  style,  the  early  Eng- 
roofs  suddenly  sprung 


adds  immensely  to  lb  strength.  The  kings  and  queens  s 
not  framed  into  the  tie-beam,  but  the  latter  is  hung  up 
them  by  iron  strain  This  perhaps  is  the  earliest  insttn 
known  where  iron  has  formed  one  of  the  chief  features 


tables  they  seem  to  have  been  of 
those  named  above  ;  but  in  the  ne: 
lish,  as  has  before  been  stated,  the 
up  to  equilateral,  and  often  even  to  whole  pitch,  "or  an 
angle  of  64°.  The  singularity  is,  that  many  of  them  are 
covered  with  lead,  and  groined  beneath  ;  so  that  if  bare 
economy  or  dry  utility  were  the  only  object  of  the  Gothic 


.  of  the  chief  features  in 
the  construction  of  a  roof,  and  this  is  said  to  have  stood 
upwards  of  1 400  years.  A  curious  instance  of  a  roof  is 
found  in  the  tomh  of  Thcodosius  at  Ravenna,  supposed  to 
l»ave  been  erected  shortly  after  the  year  526 :  this  is  com- 
posed of  a  circular  dome  of  white  'marble  36  feet  in  dia- 
1  by  a  number  of  ears  or  lugs,  by  which 


been  flat,  and  an  immense  expense  both  in  I 
have  been  saved.  It  only  serves  to  show  that,  like  all  other 
architects,  they  were  not  always  guided  by  considerations  of 
dry  utility  atone,  but  had  high,  bold,  artistic,  and  aestheti- 
cs] feeling  besides.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  as  the  pointed 
arch  and  slender  shaft  are  evidently  of  Saracenic  origin, 
and  their  use  no  doubt  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Crusaders, 
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Hoof.     so  the 


those  of  the 


roofs  of  the  refined 
early  English 


Year  by  year,  as  styles 
changed,  the  roof*  became  of 
less  pitch,  till  in  the  latter 
styles,  as  has  been  stated,  many, 
if  covered  with  lead,  became 
almost  flat.  A  very  curious 
illustration  is  found  in  the 
tower  of  St  Rcgutus'  church  at 
St  Andrews,  on  which  arc  the 
marks  of  the  lines  of  three 
roofs  which  have  covered  the  building  at  three  different 
periods.  The  lower  is  probably  the  line  of  the  original 
Norman  roof,  tike  upper  that  of  the  early  English  period, 
and  the  middle  that  of  the  decorated.  Much  of  course 
depended  at  all  periods  on  the  covering,  tiles,  for  instance, 


necessitating  a  sharper  pitch  than  slates.  No  doubt  the 
Norman  roofs,  like  those  of  the  Roman  basilicas,  from  which 
they  were  derived,  had  level  tie-beams.    It  is  difficult  to 


Fig.  37. 

how  else  they  could  have  stood  ;  but  in  the 
styles,  when  •  internal  height  became  an  object, 
were  often  omitted,  and  as  the  thrust  of  the  roof  was 
increased  thereby,  it  was  necessary  to  build 
to  keep  up  the  walls,  instead  of 


;  those  of  the  Norman  period,  which  are  in  fact 
>w  pilasters.  The  truth  is,  the  buttresses,  which  were 
originally  intended  simply  to  stiffen  the  walls,  were  after- 
wards enlarged  to  that  extent  that  they  became  struta  to  it 
(A,  A,  fig.  42),  especially  the  flying  buttresses,  which  con- 
tinued the  line  of  the  principal  rafters  down  to  the  ground, 
making  the  earth,  as  it  were,  the  tie-beam.  To  such  a 
degree  was  this  system  carried,  that  in  many  continental 
churches,  and  in  some  of  our  own,  of  which  Henry  VU.'a 
chapel  is  a  known  instance,  there  is  literally  no  suptmrt  de- 
rived from  the  walls,  the  windows  filling  the  whole  space  be- 
tween buttress  and  buttress,  which  lift,  from  their  vast 


Fig.  38. 


Medieval  roofs  may  be  conuuered, — lrf,  As  those 
in  which  every  pair  of  common  rafters  is  framed 
together,  and  forms  of  itself  a  separate  truss,  or,  as  it 
was  called  in  those  days,  a  "  couple ;*  2d,  As  those  with 
common  rafters  and  trusses  framed  with  collar-beams ; 
Zd,  As  those  with  hammer-beams ;  4th,  As  those  with  tie- 
beams. 

But  before  going  into  this  subject,  we  must  warn  our 
readers  who  are  accustomed  to  roofs  framed  of  fir,  that  the 
mediaeval  timbers  arc  almost  invariably  of  oak  or  some 
hard  wood ;  so  the  strength  or  the  scantling  of  the  tim- 
ber must  not  be  judged  by  our  modern  notions.  That 


Fig.  39. 


of  oak  to  fir  is  assumed  by  Professor  Robison  to  be  as 
three  to  two.  An  inch  of  oak  may  be  safely  subjected  to 
a  strain  of  three  tons  for  every  square  inch,  while  fir  will 
bear  but  two. 

The  most  common  form  of  the  first  Is  a  simple  St  An 
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drew's  cross,  as 
collar  and 
fig.  38.  All 
and  fourteenth 
theae  roofs 


at  fig.  35 ;  a  cross  and  collar,  aa  fig.  36  ;  a 
as  fig.  37;  or  two  collars  and  struts,  as 
from  examples  of  the  thirteenth 
As  has  been  before  explained, 


cen  tunes. 


e  roofs  are  liable  to  spread,  as  there  is  nothing  to  tie 
plates  together,  and  they  are  all  weak  at  the  point  be- 


tween the  end  of  the  brace  A,  and  the  top  of  I 
piece  B.  To  obviate  this,  various  contrivances  < 
one  of  the  most  elegant  is  the  addition  of  < 
which  not  only  strengthened  each 
rafter,  but  tended  to  brace  the  whole 
together.    Fig.  39  is  a  common  ex- 
ample in  England,  particularly  in 
Somersetshire. 

As  those  roofs  with  simple  couples 
could  not  be  erected  of  any  great 
span,  they  were  commonly  framed 
with  trusses,  purlins,  and 
common  rafters  ;  and  then 
the  defect  of  these  open 
roofs  became  more  felt,  as 
each  truss  had  not  only  to 
bear  its  own  load,  but  that 


as  to  sliow  as  one  long,  pointed  vault  below.  The  thrust, 
which  is  immense,  is  resisted  by  walls  6  feet  thick,  with  > 
huge  buttresses.  The  upper  part  of  the  construction  is 
very  good ;  but  how  the  part  between  AB  can  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  without  bending  has  puzzled 
everybody.  It  can,  in  effect,  be  only  due  to  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanship  and  strength  of  the  materials. 

On  looking  back  to  fig.  40,  it  will  be  seen  not  only  that 
the  curved  brace  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  rafters, 
but  also  to  relieve  the  thrust  by  conveying  it  lower  down 
the  wall,  and  distributing  it  over  a  much  larger  portion  of 
Us  surface,  as  well  as  bringing  it  more  in  a  line  with  the 


Roof. 


of  the  adjacent  common  raf- 
ters. The  usual  means  of 
strengthening  the  roofs  last 
described,  that  of  introducing 
curved  braces  to  the  couples, 
was  adopted  for  the  truss  col- 
lar-beam roofs,  till  at  length 
they  assumed  the  form  of  an 
arch,  filling  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  principal  rafter  and 
collar  like  a  rib  of  solid  tim- 
ber. Fig.  40  is  from  St  Mary's, 
Leicester,  and  is  a  very  good 
example.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary mediteval  roof,  on  the  principle  of  a  collar-beam 
and  curved  braces,  is  that  over  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus 
at  Rouen,  which  was  built  in  1493,  and  is  of  inconceivable 
lightness  and  boldness  (see  fig.  41).  It  is  54  feet  5  inches 
English  in  span,  and  covers  a  hall  155  feet  long,  the  trusses 
being  not  quite  4  feet  apart.    It  i* 


Fig.  42. 

buttress  AA  (fig.  42).  Fig.  43  show*  the  beautiful  roof 
over  the  church  at  Wymondham  in  Norfolk. 

Fig.  43. 


Here  the 


in  a  horizontal  piece  carved  i 
the  figure  of  an  angel.  Thia 
construction,  at  once  so  ele- 
gant and  useful,  i 
developed  as  the 
beam  roof.   Figure  42  is  from 
a  church  in  Suffolk.    In  this 
A,  A  are  the  wall  buttresses ; 
B  the  hammer-beams ;  C  the  wall-pieces, 
or.as some  callthem.the pendant-posts;  D 
the  hammer-braces ;  E  the  collar  ;  F  the 
collar-braces ;  G  the  side- posts ;  H  the 
ashler-pieces* ;  I,  I  the  purlins  ;  K,  K  the 
principal  rafters.    There  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  those  roofs  in  England,  chiefly 
of  the  perpendicular  period.    As  they 
were  required  of  a  larger  span,  the  roof 
became  a  double   hammer-beam  roof. 
Figure  44  shows  the  general  section  of 
these  I  the  nomenclature  is  the  same, 
»ith  the  addition  that  A  is  the  upper  hammer-beam,  B  the 
'  C  the  upper  side-post.  Of  these, 


»  Moit  Gothic  curved 


art  cut  pot  of  bough,  of  Urge  troee  beut  by 
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Hoot,  the  moat  celebrated  are  those  over  Westminster  Hall,  Hamp- 
—  —  ton  Court,  the  palace  at  Eltham,  and  very  many  of  our  col- 


Fig.  44. 

lege  halls.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  section,  the  use  of  the 
hammer-beam  framing  was  to  deepen,  aa  it  were,  the  prin- 
cipal rafter,  and  thereby  prevent  its  bending  between  the 
collar  and  the  plate ;  besides  which  it  got  better  hold  of 
the  wall  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  tie  the  walls  together, 
nor  to  keep  the  truss  from  spreading ;  the  consequence  is, 
in  spite  of  the  buttresses,  many  of  these  roofs  have  opened, 
and  the  walls  have  gone  over.  A  very  curious  roof,  and 
one  which  is  much  stronger  in  point  of  construction,  is  that 
over  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  begun 
in  1632.  In  this  roof  the  pieces  which  act  as  hammer- 
beams  are  not  horizontal  but  incline,  or  rather  radiate 
towards  a  centre ;  they  are  filled  in  with  arched  pieces 
bearing  pendants,  and  have  a  very  original  and  pleasing 
effect. 

The  use  of  level  tie-beam*  in  roofs  is  of  two  kinds  :  one 
where  the  rafters  are  in  couples,  and  they  seem  merely  in- 
troduced to  tie  the  plates  together,  and  probably  were  in- 
serted afterwards  ;  the  other  where  they  form  parts  of  the 
trusses  themselves.  In  large  roofs,  we  have  already  an  ex- 
ample in  fig.  85.  In  smaller  roofs  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
fig.  46  is  a  very  common  and  pleasing  example.  From 


Fig.  45. 

the  tie-beam  spring*  a  king-post,  from  which  branch  four 
curved  struts,  one  pair  serving  to  support  the  principal 
rafters,  the  other  pair  doing  the  same  for  the  ridge.  This 
is  called  a  tree-post  roof.  Figure  4G  shows  a  very  curious 
combination  of  a  level  tie-beam  and  curved  struts.  It  is 
from  the  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  at  l'ulham  in  Nor- 
TOU  XIX. 


Fig.  46. 


are  of  infinite  variety  in  design,  and  are  generally  filled  in 
with  tracery,  and  ornamented  with  carving.  Figure  47 
shows  a  very  beautiful  example,  that  of  St  Martin's  at  Lei- 
cester. In  many  instances  these  roofs  are  richly  adorned 
with  painting  and  gilding  of  the  most  brilliant  description. 

Another  sort  of  mediorva)  roof  is  yet  to  be  noticed,  and 
that  is  where,  instead  of  timber  principals,  arches  of  stone 
are  thrown  across  from  wall  to  wall,  and  carry  the  purlins 
and  common  rafters :  among  these  may  be  named  the  great 
hall  at  Mayficld  j  but  they  arc  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Account  of  Roof*  of  Large  Span  (<i  grand  parties)  and 
tome  modern  Roof*. 

For  many  years  the  raofs  of  the  basilicas  at  Rome  were 
the  largest  spans  that  had  been  covered  by  the  carpenter's 
art ;  but  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  there  was  a 
great  desire  to  roof  over  much  larger  spaces  without  internal 
supports,  for  the  purpose  of  military  and  other  riding-schools. 
The  vast  roof  over  the  Salle  dtExercue  at  Darmstadt, 
erected  by  M.  Schubknecht  in  1771.  is  228  feet  long  and 
154  feet  in  the  clear  of  the  walls,  or  2  feet  more  in  span 
than  that  roof  lately  erected  over  the  railway  station  at 
Lime  Street,  Liverpool  and  was  the  largest  roof  in  the 
world  till  that  we  are  about  shortly  to  describe  was  erected 
over  the  New  Street  station  at  Birmingham.  It  appears 
to  have  stood  very  well,  although  its  construction  is  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  best  principles.  The  thickening  out  of 
the  tie-beam  by  packing  beam  after  beam,  one  on  the  other, 
must  have  caused  considerable  shrinkage ;  and  the  struts 
would  be  much  better  if  placed  the  reverse  way.  This 
roof  attracted  considerable  attention ;  and  about  ten  years 
after  its  erection  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Raul  I.,  happened 
to  travel  through  Darmstadt,  and  visited  the  building.  He 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  its  vast  proportions,  and 
determined  on  his  return  that  one  should  be  erected  at 
Moscow  which  should  entirely  eclipse  it  in  magnitude. 
Accordingly  the  design  was  prepared.  This  gigantic  roof 
was  intended  to  have  covered  a  hall  852  feet  in  length,  by 
SOS  feet  in  width  from  out  to  out.  The  walls  were  double, 
and  formed  a  system  of  arcaded  galleries  round  the  build- 
ing about  25  feet  in  depth  ;  so  that  the  span  of  the  roof  in 
the  clear  was  reduced  to  about  230  feet.  The  main  sup- 
port of  this  roof  was  the  curved  rib  of  three  thicknesses  of 
timber,  notched  on  to  each  other  en  cremaillicre.  Kraffl 
says  it  was  executed,  and  was  used  in  1 790  for  the  exercise 
of  the  Cossack  cavalry  and  infantry.  But  M.  de  B6tan- 
court,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently,  affirms  that  it  never 
was  finished.  The  dotted  lines  allow  a  method  proposed  by 
Rondelet  and  Krafft  to  strengthen  this  roof  and  make  it 
effective.  The  chief  defect,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the 

3d 
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Hoof.  principal  rafters  are  too  weak,  and  receive  no  direct  sup- 
port  from  (he  cms*  strut-.  The  trouble*  in  Russia  seem  to 
have  caused  the  matter  to  drop,  till  the  year  1817,  when 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  being  at  Moscow,  resolved  on  car- 
rying out  a  roof  that  should  rival  the  one  at  Darmstadt.  A 
great  number  of  designs  were  prcjiarcd,  none  exceeding 
*l  an«  of  from  1IO  to  115  feet.  They  were  referred  to 
General  de  Betancourt,  before  named,  who  was  then  chief 
director  of  public  roa< 
prepared  the  design  of  it.  It  is  for  a 
hall  501  feet  long  and  150  in  width, 
which  was  executed  in  the  short 


O  F. 

outside, 

strength,  and  particularly  adapted  to  rooms  where  the  ceil- 


ing is  i 


to  prevent  their  shifting  apart,  and  are  of  n 
lapted  to  rooms  wh 
a  large  arch  or  barrel  vault, 


Roof. 


Mr  . 

Uf/if/Z^'  space  ot  five  months.  On  strifc- 
',  ing  the  scaffold,  which  had  sup. 

|K>rted  the  roof  during  its  erection, 
the  tie-beams  went  down  about 
two  inches.  This  depression  in- 
creased in  three  months  to  eight 
inches,  when  the  tie-beam  of  the 
twenty-fourth  truss  gave  way,  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of 
a  large  knot.  The  root  was  shored 
up  and  strengthened,  and  after- 
wards stood  perfectly  well.  In 
justice  to  M.  Betancourt,  it  should 
be  stated  that  such  was  the  hurry 
in  which  the  work  was  done  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  timbers 
were  cut  down  and  floated  on  the 
river  only  a  few  days  before  they 
were  framed*,  which  was  done  by  400  carpenters,  or  ratlier 
woodmen,  who  hewed  the  wood  with  axes — they  being  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  any  other  tool.  The  writer  of  diis  article 
has  designed  a  roof  for  the  first-class  swimming  bath  in 
the  Westminster  Hoad.  This  is  on  entirely  a  new  prin- 
ciple, being,  in  fact,  the  adaptation  of  the  trellis  or  lattice 
principle  to  a  roof.  The  trusses  arc  about  1 H  feet  apart, 
or  nearly  double  the  usual  distance.  The  purlins,  however, 
are  prevented  from  bending  by  a  series  of  light  longitudinal 
trusses,  likew  i*e  on  ti  c  lattice  principle.  The  roof  is,  in 
truth,  trussed  fore  and  aft,  so  that  no  part  can  move.  It  is 
of  extraordinary  lightness  and  cheapness,  the  trusses  being 
so  lew  and  the  timbers  so  slender.  Its  deflection,  after 
receiving  the  load  of  slates,  skylights,  &c,  was  scarcely 
perceptible. 

(o.)  Hoofs  Trussed  with  Ctnrrrd  Timliers. — These  are  (a) 
with  timbers  side  bv  side,  flatwi-e,  the  ends  breaking  joint, 
or,  as  the  system  i*  called  by  French  writers,  "  en  hois  plat." 
It  is  the  invention  of  Fhilibert  de  I.orme,  a  French  archi- 
tect, who  published  it  in  1561,  in  a  work  called  Trail-',  sur 
la  .VoniVre  de  Jiien  ttatir,  ft  <i  J 'i Ills  Prats.  In  this  system 
the  ratters  arc  in  effect  curved  ribs,  of  several  thicknesses  of 
timber,  nailed  side  by  side,  care  beinc  taken  tluit  the  ends 
do  not  come  in  the  same  place ;  in  other  word*,  that  they 
break  joint.  The  rib  then  resembles  a  beam  cut  out  of  a 
crooked  limb  of  a  tree,  and  owes  its  strength  simply  to  cohe- 
sion ot  the  particles.  These  beams  are  often  used  in  pairs 
joined  together  by  cro.s  pieces,  which  are  keyed  on  the 


.  17. 


to  domes  intended  to  be  covered  with  lead  or  other  metal. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  adaptations  of  this  principle  is 
at  the  Hotel  Legion  d'Honneur  at  Paris,  where  it  forms  a 
dome,  with  an  inner  half-dome  or  cove  which  carries  a 
gallery.  The  roof  over  the  great  hall  of  the  Pantheon  in 
Oxford  Street  is  a  long  vault  on  this  principle,  the  middle 
thickness  or  flitch  of  each  rib  being  of  teak  wood.  That 
lately  erected  over  the  Surrey  Music  Hall  is  also  a  long 
vaulted  ctiling;  but  here  the  main  ribs  are  formed  of  four 
thicknesses  of  IJ-inch  dial,  I  loot  3  inches  wide-  at  bottom 
ami  I  loot  at  top,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  rib  of  rolled 
|ths  boiler-plate.  6  inches  wide,  the  whole  of  which  are 
bolted  together.  The  main  r.b.  are  I  7  feet  apart,  between 
which  are  two  intermediate  ribs  of  slighter  construction. 

(b.)  Poofs  constructed  of  Timber  bent  on  tlie  flat  **«• 
bois  plat.''—  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  former  system  ;  the 
boards  beinj  bent  over  a  centre,  and  thickness  added 
upon  thickness  till  the  beam  is  thought  strong  enough,  w  hen 
the  whole  is  bolted  together,  care  being  taken,  as  in  the 
former  system,  that  the  ends  of  the  boards  break  joint.  The 
difficulty  is,  to  prevent  the  natural  tendency  of  the  wood  to 
spring  back  to  the  straight,  as  well  as  to  counteract  the 
weight  of  the  roof  covering,  which  would  cripple  the  curve 
cither  at  the  haunch  or  crown,  as  the  pressure  might  be 
exercised.  In  this  respect  something  analogous  to  the  laws 
of  arches  will  a;  ply  to  explain  the  result. 

The  roof  over  the  great  riding-house  at  Liboumc  was 
designed  by  the  celebrated  Colonel  Kmy,  and  executed  in 
1*26.  Ft  cry  rib  is  composed  of  five  thicknesses  of  deal, 
each  nearly  2  inches  thick,  about  G  inches  wide  and  40  feet 
long.  The  rib  is  semicircular,  the  springing  about  24  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  span  about  70  feet.  The  ribs 
arc  not  only  bolted  together,  but  clipped  with  a  sort  of 
stirrup-iron  and  bolts.  From  these  ribs  a  number  of  struts 
radiate  to  and  support  the  principal  rafters,  purlins,  Sec.,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  the  rib  from  being  crippled  at 
either  the  haunch  or  crown.  The  worst  of  this  roof  is, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  spreading  at  the  foot. 
The  consequenc  e  is,  the  wall  was  not  only  of  unusual  thick- 
ness (nearly  5  feet),  but  large  buttresses  were  added  lo 
counteract  the  thrust.  The  roots  over  the  Great  Northern 
HaiUvay  station  at  London  are  of  about  the  same  span,  and 
are  of  similar  construction,  except  that  the  ribs  are  of  1J 
deal  in  16  thicknesre«,  and  tlie  spandrils  are  filled  in  with 
ornamental  cast-iron  work  in  form  of  circles,  guilloches, 
&c,  which  have  a  very  pretty  effect.    Like  the  Liboumc 
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Roof,  roof,  the  thrust  was  compensated  by  massive  brick- 
— v— '  work. 

To  prevent  this  last  defect,  as  well  as  to  stiffen  the  rib  at 
the  springing,  M.  Emy  designed  the  roof  for  the  cavalry 
school  at  Saumur.  This  is  intended  for  a  span  of  upwards 
of  130  feet.  Each  truss  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  ribs, 
similar  to  those  before  described,  kept  apart  at  the  font  by 
a  scries  of  trellis,  and  joining  together  as  one  rib  about  halt- 
way  up  the  curve.  Instead  of  one  thick  wall,  it  was  in- 
tended  to  carry  the  ends  of  the  trusses  partly  on  an  outer 
wall,  which  has  strong  double  pilasters  and  partly  on  one 
large  square  pilaster,  intended  to  stand  under  the  inner  part 
of  the  end  of  the  truss,  as  shown  in  the  figure  given  in 
his  work  ;  so  that,  though  the  space  h)  available  for  specta- 
tors, and  little  room  is  lost,  the  truss  itself  has  a  level  bear- 
ing 18  feet  in  width  from  whence  to  s|tring. 

But  of  all  roofs  ever  projected,  either  in  wood  or  iron, 
the  most  gigantic,  the  most  original,  and  the  boldest,  is  one 
for  another  riding-house,  also  by  Colonel  fimy.  This  has 
a  span  of  328  feet,  or  at  least  half  as  much  again  as  the 
largest  existing  roof  in  the  world, — that  at  New  Street, 
Birmingham.  It  is  intended  to  be  composed  of  two  ribs 
similar  to  those  before  described,  with  another  intermediate 
rib  carried  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  spun,  and  braced,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  building  was  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  an  ordinary  wall,  at  right  angles  to  which,  under 
the  foot  of  every  truss,  was  a  return  wall  50  feet  long  and 
4  feet  thick,  perforated  below  with  arches  to  form  passage- 
ways, and  to  serve  for  spectators,  as  in  the  former  instance. 

Iron  Roofs. 

Like  most  important  discoveries,  the  use  of  iron  in 
roofs  has  grown  up  from  the  smallest  beginnings  to  the 
largest  and  most  extraordinary  results.  From  the  simple 
substitution  of  an  iron  rod  "for  a  king  or  queen  jiost 
in  a  wooden  truss,  we  have  attained  the  art  of  covering 
spaces  so  vast  as  to  throw  all  other  modes  of  construction 
into  insignificance,  so  light  as  to  appear  the  work  of  fairies 
rather  than  of  human  beings,  and  yet  so  strong  as  to  bear 
their  weight  with  ease,  and  to  resist  unshaken  and  unhurt 
the  action  of  the  roughest  wind.  The  theory  of  these  routs, 
however,  is  just  the  same  as  those  of  timber,  allowing  only 
for  the  difference  of  weight  and  power  of  resistance  of  the 
materials.  The  tie  keeps  the  walls  together,  the  king  and 
queen  rods  prevent  the  tie  from  sagging:  all  these  are 
in  a  state  of  tension;  while  the  struts  prevent  the  rafters 
from  bending,  and  are  in  a  state  of  compression.    Fig.  48 


Fig.  48. 


shows  the  earliest  use  of  iron  as  the  king-post  of  roofs 
suited  to  those  or  from  about  20  to  30  feel  span.  In  Plate 
CLXIII.,  Carpenthy,  figs.  3H,  40,  is  shown  the  method  of 
employing  iron  as  king  or  queen  posts  of  still  larger  dimen- 
sions. Fig.  49  shows  a  very  convenient  method  of  using 
iron  rods  as  king-post  and  tie-beam  in  a  collar-beam  roof 
where  height  or  head-room  is  of  consequence ;  but  this  was 
shortly  alter  superseded  by  the  form  fig.  50,  the  adjustment 
of  the  screws,  &c,  at  A  being  more  convenient  than  at 


stances  for  the  time  it  was  executed  may  be  found  in  the 
root  over  the  passenger-station  at  London  Bridge  of  the 


Fig.  60. 

Croydon  Railway.  This  roof,  which  is  about  54  feet  in 
span,  is  constructed  with  an  iron  king-post  and  ten  sets  of 
iron  queens,  with  wooden  struts.  (See  tig.  51.)  It  U,  how- 


Croydon  llnilway  Hoof. 

ever,  somewhat  twisted  on  the  face  by  the  winding  of  the 
timber.  The  great  lire  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Koyid  Exchange,  drew  attention 
strongly  to  the  importance  of  lire-proof  roofs  ;  and  the  first 
of  these  Structures  of  any  size  or  importance  was  designed 
hy  Sir  Charles  Barry  for  the  new  palace  at  Westminster. 
Fig.  52  shows  the  section  of  that  over  the  committee- 
rooms  in  the  front  next  to  the  river.  This  is  entirely  of 
w  rought  iron,  excepting  the  shoes,  by  which  the  ends  of 
the  various  pieces  are  connected.  The  iron  is  flat  bar, 
simply  cut  to  lengths,  and  punched  to  receive  the  bolts 
that  pass  through  them  and  the  shoes.  They  vary  in 
w  idth  from  2  to  3.J  inches,  and  in  thickness  from  flhs  to  Jths. 
These  light  principals  are  not  quite  3  feet  apart,  anil  are 
covered  with  a  speciis  of  galvanized  iron  tile  reaching  from 
one  to  another,  hung  on  a  sort  of  connecting-rod  without 
purlins.  It  is  stated  that  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  smoke 
of  London  is  already  causing  serious  oxidation,  and  several 
methods  have  already  been  tried  to  prevent  premature  de- 
cay. This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  material  is  very  pic- 
turesque in  character,  as  well  as  light,  and  not  expensive. 
Some  fault  at  the  time  was  found  with  the  construction  of 
the  shoes  or  connecting-plates,  but  they  stand  perfectly 
well,  and  there  has  been  no  failure.  Tbe  suspension-rods 
at  each  side  of  the  king  arc  a  peculiar  feature  ;  they  not 
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i  up  the  tie,  but  bind  the  roof  together  at 


lUTsecuon.  -  *o  icirv  «j  mwi 

Fig.  53  shows  the  r«>f  over  the  House  of  Lords.  Th  is  is   except  that  the 


of  much  larger  span,  being  4.5  feet,  while  the 
28  feet  3  inches.    It  is  of  exactly 


Pig.  53. 

These  carry  two  common  rafters  2  feot  6  inches  apart,  this  economical.  But  it  must  be  remembered  these  Gothic 
being  the  width  of  the  iron  plate  or  tile  with  which  the  roofs  are  of  high  pitch,  while  the  others  are  very  flat ;  and 
roofs  are  covered.  therefore  more  struts  and  queens  arc  necessary  ;  and  that 
Much  animadversion  has  been  expressed  as  to  these  the  distance  of  the  principals  was  regulated  in  great  mea- 
roofs.  The  nearness  of  the  principals  has  been  criticised,  sure  by  the  nature  of  the  covering.  If  we  also  consider 
as  well  as  the  small  subdivision  of  detail ;  in  fact,  we  shall  they  were  the  first  roofs  of  the  kind,  we  think  they  may  be 
shortly  show  roofs  of  three  times  the  space  with  a  less  regarded  with  great  commendation.  The  progress  of  rail- 
number  o(  junctions,  the  principals  of  which  are  very  much  ways  caused  a  great  demand  for  light  roots  of  every  span 
farther  apart :  so  in  this  respect  they  are  very  much  more  and  length,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  rolled  T  and  L 
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iron,  and  the  machines  invented  for  punching  and  rivetling,  The  awkwardness  of  fitting  wooden  struts  to  an  iron  tie-rod  Hoof, 

combined  with  the  fact,  that  iron  was  not  only  the  lightest  suggested  the  use  of  cast-iron  for  that  purpose  ;  and  a  very  v^.  -> 

material  of  its  strength,  but  was  at  the  tame  time  incora-  pretty  light  roof,  first  used  on  the  Manchester  and  Hir- 

bustible,  brought  it  day  by  day  into  more  general  use.  mingham  line,  waa  invented  (fig.  54),  which  has  since  been 


Fig.  54. 

Engine-Home  Roof,  Manchester  Station. 


of  almost  universal  adoption  for  moderate  spans.  For  small 
spans,  a  very  simple  and  cheap  contrivance  was  used 
(fig.  55).  It  is  composed  of  ordinary  wrought-iron  tubing:  A 


the  same  principle  as  in  fig.  54  is  carried  out,  but  to  a  much 
larger  scale ;  fig.  57  shows  the  details  of  the  strut  AC, 
the  principal  rafter,  and  tie.    This  roof,  however,  U  weak 


is  a  common  tee-piece  with  right  and  left  screws ;  the  king 
and  tie  are  thus  brought  together,  the  other  ends  first  being 
put  into  the  fire,  and  hammered  into  the  form  of  straps. 
The  considerations  before  named  soon  caused  the  aban- 
donment of  the  use  of  wood  as  principal  rafters  altogether. 
Some  important  roofs  were  constructed  with  rafters  of  cast- 


;  but  this  is  a  material  which,  if  it  gives  way,  breaks 
»  suddenly,  and  without  any  warning ;  and  by  degrees 
rolled  T  iron  superseded  its  use.    A  very  large  roof, 


quite 
the  rolled 

87  feet  in  span,  was 


Fig.  57. 

between  A  and  B,  there  being  too  long  a  bearing  without 
a  strut.  It  was,  however,  much  Improved  at  Paris  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Rouen  Railway,  where  one  of  a  span  of 
88  feet  6  inches  was  erected,  as  shown  in  fig.  58 ;  while- 
fig.  59  shows  the  detail  of  the  junction  of  the  ties  and 
struts.  The  Introduction  of  more  struts  has  much  strength- 
ened the  principal  rafter;  but  the  triangle  ADC  is  too 
large,  and  ought  to  have  been  subdivided  by  another  strut 
from  B  to  I),  the  point  C  being  unfairly  loaded,  and 
there  being  a  tendency  to  sink  at  the  point  D.  A  still 
in  fig.  56,  where    larger  roof,  97  feet  5  inches  in  span,  was  shortly  after  put 
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up  at  the  terminus  of  the  Strasburg  Railway  at  Paris  (fig. 
'  60).  Thi»  is  of  an  arched  foroi,  the  principal  rafter  being 
a  huge  circular  arc  of  wrought  iron  framed  on  the  trellis 
principle.  The  top  and  bottom  ribs  arc  of  rolled  T  iron, 
3f  inches  deep,  with  a  3}  flange,  the  web  of  the  metal 
being  |th»  thick.  The  struts  are  of  cast-iron.  The  rods 
which  tie  this  vast  structure  together  are  only  from  If  to  If 
inch  diameter.  The  walls  which  support  it  are  above  40  feet 
high  ;  and  the  effect  is  almost  cobweb-like,  so  slight  do  the 
ties  appear  when  viewed  from  beneath.    There  is  perhaps 


a  defect  in  making  the  centre  part  of  the  trussing  two  paral- 
lelograms, which  could  be  easily  prevented  by  the  introduc- 


ltoof. 


Fk*.  58. 


tion  of  a  strut  from  A  to  B.  The  ex- 
treme inconvenience  of  having  columns 
or  other  internal  supports  to  a  railway 
station,  and  the  success  of  these  large 
roofs,  emboldened  our  engineers  day  by 
day  to  increase  their  spans ;  and  in  the 
year  1850  Mr  R.  Turner  of  Dublin 
erected  the  roof  over  the  great  station  at 
Liverpool.  This  was  374  feet  in  length, 
of  the  enormous  span  of  153  feet,  and  of  the  principle 
shown  in  fig.  61.  The  height  of  the  springing  is  25  feet, 
and  to  the  crown  55  feet.  The  principals  are  21  feet 
6  inches  apart,  end  are  more  like  a  trussed  girder  tliun 


f  roof.    They  are  composed  of  a  rib  or 


the  ordinary  fb 
arc  of  rolled  ir 
inches  deep  and  Jths 
of  an  inch  thick, 
with  top  flange  -1 J 
and  bottom  3  inches 
wide ;  on  this  is 
rivetted  a  plate  10 
inches  wide  and  |th 
of  an  inch  thick. 
From  the  springing 
to  the  haunches 
these  ribs  arc 
strengthened  bv  * 
rivetted  oil1 
th  sides.  The 


like    the  Fi8-59' 
ribs,  but  are  only  7  inches  in  depth.    From  strut  to  strut 
there  are  three  sets  of  tie-rods  between  the  two  extreme  ra- 
diating struts,  and  two  between  the  others,  varying 
from  2  inches  to  1^  inch  in  diameter.    The  dia- 
gonal braces  are  )  §  inch.    The  ends  of  the  prin- 
cipal arc  secured  to  a  chair  of  cast- 
iron,  resting  partly  on  cast-iron  co- 
partly  on  the  walls  of  the  office, 
and  partly  on  a  box-girder. 
Each  purlin  is  composed  of 
three  pieces  of  T  iron.  The 
centre  piece  rum 


Fig.  GO. 

Roof  of  StatloD,  Strasburg  lUilwny,  Paris, 
two  branch  off,  so  as  to  stmt  them  in  three  points  ;  besides  this,  they  arc  crossed  by 
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Roof,     diagonal  braces;  so  that  the  whole  roof  U  trotted  fore  and    are  made  by  linking-plates,  much  like  those  in  fig.  59-  Hoof. 
—  -—'  aft,  and  forms  one  solid  mass  of  framing.    The  attachments   The  roof  is  covered  partly  with  corrugated  galvanized  u^' 


iron  of  No.  16  guage,  and  partly  with  glass,  in 
sheets  averaging  12  feet  4  inches  by  3  feet  6 
inches,  and  jtht  of  an  inch  thick. 

But  this  roof,  vast  as  it  is,  sinks  into  compara- 
tive insignificance  by  the  side  of  that  over  the  joint  station 
in  New  Street  Birmingham  (fig.  62),  which  was  finished 


in  1854,  and  is  the  largest  and  lightest  in  the  world.  It 
is  about  ^thof  a  mile  in  length,  and  varies  from  191  to  212 
feet  in  width,  the  ground  being  irregular.  It  spans  at  once 
ten  parallel  lines  ot  railway,  four  passenger  platforms,  and  a 
long  carriage  road.  The  principals  are  24  feet  apart,  and 
are  supported  on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the  office*,  and 
on  the  other  by  cast-iron  columns  2  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
nected together  at  the  top  by  cast-iron  arched  girders.  The 
top  of  these,  on  which  the  principals  rest,  is  33  feet 
the  rails ;  the  tie-rod  lias  a  versed  sine  of  17  feet,  the  curved 
principal  is  23  feet  deep,  and  the  total  height  to  the  top  of 
the  louvre  is  84  feet.  The  rib  forming  the  principal  rafter 
is  of  rolled  iron  15  inches  deep,  and  {Jths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  In  each  edge,  both 
at  top  and  bottom,  are  rivetted 
two  angle  irons  6  by  3,  which 
together  form  two  flanges  12f 
inches  wide.    All  junctions  are- 


made  to  break  joint,  and  huve  plates  rivetted  on  each  side, 
tnrminga  sjiecies  of  fishes.  The  tit  is  a  solid  rivl  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  thickened  out  at  every  screw  j  mj  that  the 
full  diameter  of  the  rod  is  preserved  independent  of  the 
thread  of  the  screws,  which  are  right  and  left  handed,  and 
which  meet  at  wrought  coupling-boxes.  On  these  the  struts 
and  diagonal  braces  take  their  seating ;  this  is  a  cast-iron 
shoe  with  the  reqni«ire  lugs  and  bolt-holes  and  which  clips 
the  coupling-box.  mid  is  screwed  to  it  from  beneath.  The 
diagonals  are  of  Jtbs  rolled  iron,  varying  from  5  to  3  inches 
in  width.  The  struts,  twelve  in  number,  are  of  very  original 
construction.  They  are  vertical,  composed  of  four  pieces  of 
angle  iron  set  back  to  back,  as  if  upon  the  four  corners  of 
1  square,  and  are  kept  apart  by  iron  crosses  to  which  they 
are  bolted.  These  crosses  are  larger  in  the  middle  of  the 
Knit  than  At  the  ends,  so  as  to  cause  the  angle  irons  to 
curve  out  each  like  a  bow,  and  form  a  sort  of  open  swelling 
strut,  which  is  not  only  very  strong,  but  has  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  At  one  end  these  vast  ribs  are  secured  to  stones 
let  into  the  wall ;  at  the  other,  which  is  over  the  columns, 
are  sets  of  plates,  one  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  ribs,  and 
the  other  to  the  girders,  between  which  are  a  series  of 


rollers  2  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  ribs  have 
p'.w,  -o  h  fi  o:.:ninn.ite  lor  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  metal  by  change  of  temperature. 
The  purlins  are  of  wood  6  inches  square,  and  are  10 
feet  apart,  trussed  with  three-quarters  tension-rods.  Louvres 
for  ventilation  are  shown  in  the  figure.  A  little  more  than 
half  the  roof  is  covered  with  rough-rolled  fluted  glass 
•ftths  thick,  each  plate  being  6  feet  long  and  16  inches 
wide  ;  the  other  part  is  covered  with  galvanized  corrugated 
iron.  Some  idea  of  this  vast  construction  may  be  formed 
when  we  are  told  it  comprehends  2  acres  of  galvanized 
iron  covering,  and  rather  more  than  2  acres  of  glass.  This 
last  weighed  1 15  tons,  and  the  whole  iron  work  1050  tons. 
The  cost  was  IJ}2,274,  or  about  L.19  per  square ;  but 
iron  at  that  time  was  exceedingly  low  in  price— more  so, 
in  fact,  than  had  ever  been  known. 

A  very  ingenious  roof  (fig.  63)  has  just  been  erected 
over  the  new  Royal  Italian  Opera-House  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. It  was  designed  by  Mr  Edward  Harry,  and  is  90  fVjt 
in  span,  and  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  principle.  The  spans 
being  supported  by  a  series  of  double-trellis  girders  9  feet 
deep,  and  19  feet"  6  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
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•<n  which  are  the  painting-room*,  carpenters'  shops,  (fig.  63)  being,  in  fact,  box-girders  for  a  length  of  3  feet  9  Rook*. 
&c.    They  are  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  the  ends  AB    inches.    A  double  set  of  iron  trellis  is  then  constructed,  as   ^  — 


Fig.  63. 


Open. 

in  fig.  63,  9  feet  deep,  and  6  inches  apart.  On  the  top  series  of  angle  iron  is  rivetted,  on  the  top  and  bottom  of 
and  bottom  of  each  set,  and  on  both  sides  (fig.  64,  AB),  a    which,  again,  a  plate  of  flat  iron  is  also  rivetted,  forming 


wide.  The 


resaion  and  tension  flanges  1  foot  6 
le  may  be  regarded  as  a  perforated 


hollow  beam  90  feet  long,  9  feet  deep,  and  6  inches  in 
thickness,  having,  a*  has  before  been  stated,  top  and  bot- 
tom flanges  1  foot  6  inches  wide.  From  each  of  these  nscs 


a  light  transverse  roof  19  feet  6  incites  in  span,  the  gutter 
of  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  girder.  The  tie  and  king  are 
of  flat  iron,  and  the  struts,  rafters,  and  purlins  of  T  iron,  all 
i  in  fig.  64.    At  the  top  are  skylights  which  open 


;  the  rest  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  slabs  of 
slate.  The  floor  of  the  painting-rooms  is  supported  by  iron 
bearers  (CC,  fig.  63),  on  which  rest  common  joists  and  the 
ordinary  boarding.  The  strength  is  enormous,  and  the 
construction  has  these  advantages :  It  is  not  only  lighter 
than  any  known  roof,  but  there  is  no  thrust  in  the  walls;  on 
the  contrary,  it  tends  to  tie  them  together,  and  there  is  no  loss 
of  room,  as  the  interval  between  cadi  girder  forms  a  fine 
room  90  feet  long,  19  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high.  (a.,  a..) 


ROOKE,  Sir  Gboror,  Admiral,  a  gallant  naval  com- 
mander, was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Rooke,  and  was  born 
at  his  father's  seat  near  Canterbury  in  1650.    His  merit 
raised  him  by  regular  steps  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  blue, 
in  which  station  he  contributed  largely  to  the  gaining  of  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  22d  of  May  1692.   The  vice- 
admiral  was  rewarded  for  this  important  service  by  a  pen- 
sion of  L.  1000,  and  he  was  subsequently  made  vice-admiral 
of  the  red,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. He  was  in  1694  appointed  admiral  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean.    During  King  William's 
reign  Sir  George  waa  twice  elected  member  for  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1 702, 
he  was  constituted  "  vice-admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the 
admiralty  of  England,  aa  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and 
seas  of  this  kingdom."  Upon  the  declaration  of  war  against 
France,  he  was  ordered  to  command  a  fleet  sent  against 
Cadis ;  and  on  his  passage  home  he  attacked  the  Plate  fleet, 
pillaged  and  destroyed  it.    For  this  action  Sir  George  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council.    In  the  spring 
of  the  year  1704  Sir  George  commanded  the  ships  of 
war  which  conveyed  King  Charles  III.  of  Spain  to  Lis- 


bon.  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  be 
attacked  Gibraltar  in  the  month  of  July,  when,  by  the 
bravery  of  the  English  seamen,  the  place  was  taken  on  the 
24th, — an  action  which  was  conceived  and  executed  in  less 
than  a  week,  though  it  has  since  endured  sieges  of  many 
months'  continuance,  and  more  than  once  baffled  the  united 
forces  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  9th  of  August  of  the 
same  year  Rooke  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  which  con- 
sisted of  52  ships  of  the  line  and  24  galleys.  After  fight- 
ing the  whole  of  that  autumn  day,  the  enemy  wore  off 
to  leeward  in  the  evening  and  escaped.  The  French  lost 
3000  men  in  that  bloody  engagement,  and  the  English 
2000.  This  brave  officer  being  at  last  obliged,  by  the  pre- 
valence of  party  spirit,  to  quit  the  service  of  his  country, 
retired  to  his  seat  in  Kent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  as  a  private  gentleman.  He  was  thrice  married, 
and  by  hia  second  wife  left  one  son.  "I  do  not  leave 
much,"  said  he  on  his  deathbed,  "  but  what  I  leave  was 
honestly  gotten :  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  or  the  na- 
tion a  farthing."  He  died  on  the  24th  of  January  1708, 
in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  (See  Life  and  Glorious  Actum* 
of  Sir  George  Rooke,  Vice-Admiral  of  England,  London, 
1707). 
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Ropk,  •  general  Mine  for  all  kind*  of  . 
'  correctly  applied  to  such  as  is  above  one  inch  in  _ 
terence,  the  smaller  sorts  being  distinguished  by  the 
of  twines,  cords,  and  lines. 

The  art  of  twisting  into  lines  and  ropes  various  materials, 
such  as  thongs  of  animal  hide,  the  hairs  of  animals,  tough 
grasses,  and  vegetable  fibres,  U  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
has  existed  even  among  the  rudest  people. 

The  tarahita  or  rope-bridge  of  the  Peruvians,  and  the 
lasso  of  the  Chilian  hunter,  are  formed  by  twisting  together 
thongs  of  ox's  hide ;  and  in  our  own  country  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ropes  for  particular  purposes  arc  made  of  horse's 
hair.  The  coir-ropes  of  Ceylon  and  the  Maldive  Islands 
are  made  from  the  fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  the 
Manilla  rope  from  the  fibres  of  a  species  of  the  wild  ba- 
nana, the  Muia  ttxtilit ;  and  the  Sunn  ropes  from  those 
of  the  Crotolaria  juneea. 

Many  other  vegetables  have  fibres  of  great  tenacity,  and 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  rope-maker ;  but  preference 
is  given  to  those  of  the  Cannabis  satira,  or  cultivated 
hemp,  and  the  Linum  utitatiuimum,  or  flax,  the  fibre*  of 
both  of  which  iiossess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  essential 
qualities  of  flexibility  and  tenacity.  Some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  manufacture  under  consideration  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  year  ending  January 
1857,  the  value  of  the  hemp  alone  imported  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  L.1, 9.33,444,  and  the  value  of  the 
cordage  exported  was  L.246,925. 

The  fibres  of  the  hemp  are  first  twisted  together  to  form 
a  thread  or  yarn.  Many  yarns  arc  then  combined  by 
twisting,  and  form  a  strand ;  three  strands  are  in  like  man- 
ner combined,  and  form  what  is  properly  a  rope,  and  tech- 
nically termed  a  shroud-laid  rope  or  hawser-laid  rope ;  and 
three  of  these  ropes  may  be  again  combined,  forming 
what  is  termed  a  cable-laid  rope.  The  fibres  should  be  so 
arranged  that  each  in  the  finished  rope  shall  offer  the  great- 
est resistance  to  its  being  torn  asunder  in  the  direction  o< 
its  length. 

If  we  take  a  bundle  of  fibres,  equal  in  length  and 
strength,  and  fasten  it  at  the  ends,  each  fibre  will,  upon  n 
strain  being  applied  to  the  bundle,  bear  its  proper  share  of 
the  stress ;  ana  the  strength  of  the  bundle  will  evidently 
be  measured  by  adding  together  the  strength  of  the  m pa- 
res. But  if  we  twist  this  bundle  so  as  to  form  a 
the  strain  will  no  longer  be  equally  distributed 
the  fibres ;  for,  by  the  torsion,  the  external  fibres 
of  the  bundle  will  be  wound  round  those  that  lie  nearest 


to  the  centre,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
heart  of  the  bundle  and  the  amount  of  twist  given,  will 


.  or  less  inclined  from  the  axis  of  the 
The  external  fibres  will  in  consequence  be  longer 
than  the  internal  one*,  and  the  greatest  share  of  the  strain 
will  be  borne  by  the  latter.  Further,  by  the  operation  of 
twisting,  the  fibres  in  a  thread  are  strained,  and,  on  account 
of  their  position,  the  external  ones  the  most.  It  is  of 
portance  to  consider  the  proper  length  of  the  prii 
and  the  degree  of  torsion  that  ought  to  be  given 
them  into  a  thread. 

All  threads  require  the  fibres  to  be  so  fine,  and  of  such  a 
length,  that  the  quantity  of  fibres  used,  and  the  number  of 
turns  each  has  round  its  axis,  shall  be  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  compression  amongst  them,  to  prevent 
them  from  sliding  upon  each  other.  If  the  thread  be  small, 
the  fibres  must  be  fine,  and  may  be  short ;  and  if  the  thread 
be  large,  then  must  the  fibres  be  long.  If  the  fibres  be  long 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  thread  to  be  made  from  them, 

YOL.  XIX. 


less  twisting  will  obviously  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
sliding ;  and  the  finer  and  softer  the  fibres  are,  the 
may  the  twist  be  diminished ;  for  soft 
closer  combination  with  each  other  than  those  that  are 
hard.  Long  fibres  requiring  thus  less  twist  than  short  ones, 
it  has  been  a  standing  rule  with  all  theoretical  writers,  that 
fibres  should  always  be  spun  into  the  thread  endlong,  and 
never  by  their  bight  or  double.  Now,  in  the  practice  of 
hand-spinning,  the  fibres  are  always  spun  into  the  thread  by 
their  bights,  and  never  by  their  ends. 

It  is  certainly  an  advantage  in 
threads  which  are  to  be  used  merely 
as  such,  to  secure  as  great  a  length 
of  fibre  as  possible,  as  any  strain  tends 
directly  to  pull  the  fibres  asunder ; 
and  they  are  retained  in  their  posi- 
tion merely  by  the  compression  among 
the  co-fibres,  produced  by  twisting. 
But  many  threads  are  combined  in 
forming  strands ;  new  forces  are 
brought  into  action,  and  so  at  every 
further  combination.  This  will  be 
better  explained  by  the  following  dia- 
gram. Let  aa  be  the  primary  fibres, 
formed  into  threads  6  .  in  each  thread 
the  fibres  are  retained  in  their  posi- 
tion by  the  compression  produced  by 
twisting.  Let  bb  be  threads  twisted 
together  to  form  a  strand.  Here  tile 
thre  ads  mutually  compress  each  other, 
and  the  primary  fibres  of  each  thread 
are  compressed  by  the  surrounding 
threads.  Let  ee  be  strands  twisted  to 
form  a  hawser-laid  rope.  In  this  the 
compression  on  the  primary  fibres  is  again  increased,  and 
so  in  the  next  combination,  where  the  three  hawser-  laid  ropes 
are  twisted  into  the  cable-rope  d. 

We  may  from  this  deduce,  that  it  is  not  the  length  so 
much  as  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  fibre  which  fits  it  for 
the  purpose  of  the  rope-maker;  and  practice  perfectly  fixes 
this  position,  the  ropes  made  from  the  short  waste  fibre  of 
the  hemp  called  tow  being  by  no  means  so  weak  when 
compared  with  those  made  from  the  hemp  itself,  as  theory 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  seeing  that  these  fibres  are  the 
shortest  and  weakest  of  the  material.  It  may  therefore  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  the  making  of  ropes  it  is  of 
greater  consequence  that  the  fibres  should  be  strong,  soft, 
and  finely  hackled,  than  that  they  should  be  of  great  length. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  more  now  the  tw  ist  of  the  thread 
is  affected  by  its  future  combination.  The  fibres  are  first 
twisted  in  a  certain  direction  to  form  threads.  A  collection 
of  these  threads  is  then  twisted  together  to  form  a  strand ; 
mid  this  last  twist  being  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  threads,  untwists  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

Had  the  twist  in  the  first  instance  been  no  more  than 
would  iust  have  kept  the  fibres  from  sliding  upon  each  other, 
it  would  now  be  inadequate  to  produce  that  effect.  Hence 
one  would  think  it  necessary  to  provide  means  to  put  more 
twist  into  the  threads  as  they  were  being  formed  into 
strands,  or  to  put  as  much  more  twist  into  the  threads 
while  spinning,  as  the  twisting  of  the  strands  abstracts  from 
them;  but  when  these  strands  are  combined  to  form  a 
hawser-laid  rope,  the  direction  of  the  twist  is  again  the  same 
a*  that  of  the  threads,  and  restores  to  them  a  certain  portion 
of  what  they  had  lost.  If,  however,  three  of  these  hawser- 
laid  ropes  are  formed  into  a  cable-laid  rope,  the  threads  are 
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again  to  a 

'fered  by  the  thread  In  forming  the 


The  untwisting  suf- 
U  much  greater 


the 

if  the  thread  had  been  at  the 
soft,  as  it  is  termed,  it  would 
and  for  such  ropes  as  require  to  be 
would  be  totally  unsuitable. 

It  is,  then,  on  the  proper  angle  of  twist  in  the 
threads,  and  not  in  the  threads  when  teparate,  that  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  rope  depends ;  and  this  can  be 
by  experiment  alone. 

When  many  threads  or  yams  are  combined  to 
strands,  the  effects  produced  on  the  latter  by  strains  arc 
analogous  to  those  produced  on  the  fibres 
into  threads,  and,  from  the  greater  size  of  the 
parts,  are  more  apparent 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  procedure  the  threads  are  all 
stretched  to  the  same  length,  and  then  twisted  together  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  their  individual  twist.  This,  by  wind- 
ing the  external  yarns  round  those  beneath  them,  shortens 
the  whole  mass,  and  puckers  up  the  yarns  nearest  the  cen- 
tre, and  thus  the  greatest  share  of  any  strain  is  thrown  on 
the  external  yarns.  It  has  therefore  been  considered  of 
primary  importance  in  all  inventions  intended  to  improve 
the  making  of  ropes,  to  equalize  the  strain  on  the  yarns  in 
the  strands. 

Belfbur  attempted  to  effect  this  by  shortening  the  internal 
yarns  in  the  degree  necessary  to  prevent  their  puckering  up. 
Now,  although  the  fibres  of  hemp  are  not  in  themselves  very 
extensible,  yet  the  rope  formed  from  them  is ;  and  when 
such  an  extension  takes  place  in  a  rope  formed  by  Belfour's 
method,  the  strain  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  internal  yarns, 
which,  if  the  strain  be  great  enough,  will  break  from  the 
centre  outwards. 

The  manner  in  which  the  external  yarns  of  a  strand 
lengthen,  will  be  seen  at  once  by  fig.  2,  Here  a  is  a  section 
of  a  newly  formed  strand ;  tr*  a  section  of  the  same  strand  af- 
ter having  been  used ;  while  H<f  is  a  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  first,  on  the  stretch  out ;  and  //< '  a  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  other.  By  the  straining  produced  by  use,  the  varus  in 
a  are  brought  into  closer  contact,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
strand  is  reduced.  If  in  the  strand  a,  be  represents  the  angle 
at  which  any  external  yam  is 
supposed  to  lie,  this,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  diameter, 
will  in  a*  be  changed  to  §V| 
and  if  in  a,  de  represents  a 
heart-yarn,  this  yam  in  cl 
must  stretch  to  *\  or  break, 
which,  as  it  is  very  little 
extensible,  it  is  likely  to  do. 
It  is  of  importance  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  breaking  of 
the  heart-yams  of  a  strand 
in  this  manner  is  attended 
with  much  greater  danger 
than  the  breaking  of  the  ex- 
ternal yarns,  as  the  injury  not  only  remains  concealed,  but 
i  easily  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  strand,  which 


It  wou'ld  appear,  then,  that  a  certain  degree  of  pucker- 
ing in  the  internal  yams  of  a  strand  is  necessary  to  com- 
•  for  the  extension  that  the  superficial  yarns  undergo 

would 


Some  require  flexibility,  others  impenetrability  to  \ 
strength  may  in  some  be  of  primary  importance,  or  it  I 
be  secondary  to  other  qualities  which  better  adapt  the  rope 
for  its  peculiar  purpose.  The  goodness  of  the  rope  depends 
upon  the  previous  operations ;  but  it  must  be  u  standing 
rule  in  all  the  processes,  never  to  make  use  of  so  mud)  twist 
as  will  impair  the  strength  of  the  fibre. 

To  prevent  tile  decay  of  such  ropes  as  are  exposed  to 


continual  changes  from  wet  to  dry,  the  yams  forming  them 
are  soaked  in  hot  tar  previously  to  their  being  worked  up. 
It  would  be  well  if  some  other  substance  than  tar  could  be 
found  suited  for  this  purpose,  as  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  ropes  lose  much  of  their  strength  in  the  operation  of 
tarring  ;  and  after  having  been  kept  for  some  time,  the  loss 
of  strength  is  progressively  increased,  and  this  to  a  greater 
extent  in  hot  than  in  cold  climates.    M.  DuhameT  made 


several  experiments  on  this  subject  in  1741-1746,  and  : 
the  results  obtained  he  concludes, 

1st,  That  un tarred  cordage  in  constant  use  is  one  third 
more  durable  than  the  same  cordage  when  tarred  ; 

2dly,  That  un tarred  cordage  retains  its  strength  for  a 
longer  time  when  kept  in  store  ; 

Sdly,  That  untarred  cordage  resists  the  ordinary  influ- 
ence of  the  weather  one  fourth  longer  than  when  it  is  tarred. 

Some  experiments  were  made  in  1803  by  Mr  Chapman, 
civil  engineer,  to  determine  the  effects  of  a  new  process  of 
washing  the  tar  to  tree  it  from  the  soluble  substances  con- 
tained in  it,  and  for  which  process  he  had  obtained  a  patent. 
Yet  although  the  result  of  these  experiments  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  the  superiority  of  Mr  Chapman's  method,  it  is  sin- 
gular that  it  hag  never  come  into  use.  The  same  gentle- 
man made  some  other  experiments  in  1800-1807,  confirma- 
tory of  those  of  M.  Duhamcl.  The  result  of  one  series  is 
given  in  the  table  below. 
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We  shall  now  offer  a  few  of  the  rules  which  have  been 
given  by  different  authors  for  computing  the  strength  of 
rojK-s. 

Mr  Tredgnld  says,  "  that  in  a  hawser-rope,  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  strength  of  the  straight  fibres  of  hemp  is 
to  the  strength  of  the  rope  as  the  radius  is  to  the  mean 
between  the  square  and  the  cube  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
of  twist,  when  the  fibres  arc  all  equally  extended,  and  the 
angle  of  twist  measured  at  the  greatest  stretch  the  rope  will 
endure  without  fracture.  The  cosine  of  the  angle  under 
these  circumstances  is  in  general  about  0-87,  and  therefore 
the  strength  is  about  0-708  times  the  strength  of  the  hemp, 
or  very  little  exceeding  two  thirds  of  its  strength  ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  loss  of  strength  will  be  greater  than  one  third, 
because  the  stretching  of  the  different  parts  is  unequal.  And 
in  a  cable-laid  rope,  that  the  strength  of  the  hemp  is  to  that 
of  the  cable  as  die  radius  is  to  the  mean  of  the  third  or 
fourth  power  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  twist  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  before ;  or,  thut  its  strength  is  to 
that  of  the  ropes  which  form  it  simply  as  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  of  twist.    This,  in  usual  cases,  will  be  nearly  as 


and  where  ropes  are  made  by  machinery,  it  would  eighty-seven  to  a  hundred,  that  is,  there  are  thirteen  parts 
clly  possible  to  arrange  it  so  that,  from  the  central   in  every  hundred  of  the  strength  lost  in  forming  cable-laid 


perfectly  possible  to  arrange  it  so  that,  from  the  central 
n  outwards,  every  one  could  be  wrought  into  the  strand 


yarn 

in  due  length  to  allow  for  the  KlrctchingT 

The  further  operations  are  the  forming  the  strands  into 
hawser-laid  ropes  and  these  again  into  cable-laid  ropes. 
The  many  uses  to  which  ropes  are  applied  preclude  the 
possibility  of  applying  specific  rules  to  Uicir 


The  following  rule  is  given  by  Dr 
the  strength  of  ro|>es :  Multiply  the  circumference  of  the 
rope  in  inches  by  itself,  and  the  fifth  part  of  the  product  will 
be  the  number  of  tons  which  the  rope  w  ill  carry.  Thus, 
in  the  « 
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broke  with  two  tons,  and  by  our  rule  we  find  that  it  ought 
to  carry  with  safety  one  ton  eleven  hundredweight.  The 
practical  rules  of  the  workshop  are  a*  follows  : — To  find  the 
breaking  weight  of  3-strand  hawser*  ;  aquare  the  circum- 
ference, and  divide  by  3.  To  find  the  breaking  weight  of 
3-strand  cables ;  aquare  the  circumference,  and  divide  by  5. 

The  following  rule  may  also  be  of  use: — To  find  the 
weight  in  pounds  of  a  foot  in  length  of  any  hempen  rope, 
multiply  the  square  of  the  circumference  in  inches  by  0-04.5 
for  shroud-laid  ropes,  and  by  0*027  for  cables.       (j.  K.) 

Hopk-makjm;  is  the  art  of  combining  fibrous  materials 

ble  cord. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  fibres  used  for  this  pur- 
pose arc  those  of  flax  and  hemp ;  the  former  for  small  lines 
and  cords  only,  and  the  latter  fur  all  kinds  of  cords,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest.  The  preparation  and  manufac- 
ture of  hemp  and  flax  into  such  articles  as  either  are  adapt- 
ed for  being  the  same  in  both,  we  mean,  in  the  following 
sketch  of  these  operations,  to  speak  of  hemp  as  the  mate- 
rial made  use  of.  This  article  we  obtain  from  Riga  and 
St  Petersburg,  whence  it  is  shipped  for  our  ports  in  great 
bundles,  weighing,  according  to  quality,  from  forty-five  Jo 
sixty-five  poods  each,  the  pood  being  equal  to  thirty-six 
pounds  avoirdupois.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessels,  these  great 
bundles  are  cut  up,  and  the  hemp  is  thrown  from  the  hold  in 
small  bundles,  bound  at  one  end,  and  weighing  each  about 
twelve  pounds.  These  small  bun-lie*  are  termed  heads  ;  and 
in  this  condition  the  rope-manufacturer  gets  his  raw  material. 

The  fibres  of  hemp,  of  a  good  quality,  should  be  long, 
fine,  and  thin  ;  smooth  and  glossy  on  the  surface ;  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green colour  ;  and  free  from  spills  or  small  pieces  at 
the  boon  or  woody  fibre  of  the  hemp  plant,  which  remains 
after  the  operation  of  breaking  j  and  they  should,  above  all, 
the  essential  qualities  of  strength  and  toughness, 
i  many  of  its  good  qualities  by  lying  long  in 
s ;  and  when  shipped  in  a  damp  state  it  loses  its 
glossy  appearance,  becomes  what  is  termed  rusted,  and  is 
then  much  weaker,  and  hard  and  disagreeable  to  work. 

The  operations  of  the  rope-maker  are  carried  on  in  the 
following  order: — 

Ut,  Hackling  the  hemp ;  2d,  Spinning  or  twisting  the 
fibres  into  threads  or  yams  ;  3d,  Tarring  the  yarns ; 
4M,  Making  the  yarn  into  strands ;  5th,  Laying  or  form- 
ing the  strands  into  ropes,  called  hawser-laid  ropes  |  Gth, 
Laying  or  forming  hawser-laid  ropes  into  cable-laid  ropes, 
lrf,  Hackling. — To  prepare  the  fibres  for  the  use  of  the 
r,  they  are  drawn  over  pronged  instruments  called 
,  which  dear  from  them  the  refuse,  and  split  them 
I  degrees  of  fineness,  to  suit  the  size  of  thread 
into  which  they  are  to  be  spun. 

Fig.  1  is  a  representation  of  a  hackle  of  the  largert  kind, 
called  a  cag.  Here  aa  is  a  strong  board4;  and  66  steel 
prongs,  polished  and  tapered,  and  mar' 


Fig.  I. 


his  hand,  and  by  repeated  operations  disentangles  and  splits  "n 
the  fibres  nearly  to  where  he  grasps  the  bunch.    He  then  '"*" 
takes  hold  of  the  finished  end,  and  operates  on  the  part  1 
which  he  before  had  grasped.  To  facilitate  these  operations, 
he  from  time  to  time  oils  the  hemp  with  a  little  whale-oil. 
When  t he  hemp  is  combed  out  and  split  as  perfectly  as  the 
first  size  of  hackle  enables  the  workman  to  do,  be  carries  it, 
if  it  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  intended,  to  the  next  in 
degree,  and  so  on  to  the  last.    The  short  fibres  which  are 
pulled  out  of  the  bunch  by  the  hackle,  and  remain  sticking 
to  it,  arc  collected  from  time  to  time  by  the  workman,  as 
they  impede  his  progress,  and  are  laid  aside.  They  arc  after- 
wards drawn  over  the  harkle  to  lay  the  fibres  straight,  and 
are,  under  the  name  of  tow,  used  in  making  inferior  ropes. 

As  the  workman  finishes  his  handful*  of  hemp,  he  lays 
them  aside  in  bundles  for  the  spinner. 

The  operation  of  hackling  would  seem  to  require  little 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case,  as  bad  workmanship  would  convert  the  greater 
part  of  the  hemp  into  tow.  Hackling  is  performed  in  a 
house,  which  ought,  for  convenience,  to  be  near  to  where 
the  threads  arc  spun,  that  the  spinners  be  not  put  to  un- 
necessary expense  of  time  in  getting  their  stuff. 

2dly,  Spinning. — The  place  where  the  operation  of  spin- 
ning is  carried  on,  is  one  division  of  a  walk  or  alley  termed 
the  rope-walk,  and  is  generally  enclosed  by  walls,  and  roof- 
ed over ;  and  in  some  places  where  ropes  and  twine  arc  made, 
the  building  is  in  two  stories,  the  rope-yarns  being  spun 
below,  and  the  twine  in  the  loft  above. 

The  walk  for  rope-yarns  is,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  600  to  1200  feet  long,  and  the  width  is  regulated  by 
the  extent  of  the  business  to  be  carried  on.  One  end  of 
the  walk  is  termed  the  head  or  fore-end,  and  the  other  the 
foot  or  back-end ;  at  both  ends  the  machines  for  communi- 
cating twist  to  the  yarns  are  erected ;  and  along  both  sides 
of  the  walk,  at  equal  distances,  and  opposite  to  each  other, 
are  erected  posts.  Between  every  pair  of  posts  a  rad 
stretches  across  the  walk,  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  above 
the  ground ;  and  along  the  under  tide  of  the  rail,  hooks  arc 
fixed,  on  which  the  yarns  are  hung  as  they  arc  spun ;  and  to 
one  of  the  upright  posts  of  each  parr  a  large  hook  is  fasten- 
ed, on  w  hich  the  yarns  are  hung  when  collected  together. 
Fig.  2  shows  this  arrangement  t  aaaa  being  the  upright  posts, 

Fig.  2. 


point. 

The  prongs  of  the  next 
size  of  hackle  are  smaller 
and  closer  set,  and  so  on, 
diminishing  to  the  finest 
size,  which  reduces  the 
fibres  to  the 
of  tenuity. 

The  operation  of  hack- 
ling is  performed  in  the 
following  manner.  The 
operator  stands  at  a  convenient  distance  in  front  of  the 
hackles,  which  are  fixed  on  a  steady  bench  at  a  proper 
height.  He  then  takes  a  bundle  of  hemp,  and  divides  it 
into  such  portions  an  he  can  conveniently  grasp.  One  of 
these  he  holds  firmly  by  one  end,  and  draws  it  over  the 
;  with  the  end  of  the  bunch  farthest  from 


66  the  rails  stretching  across  the  spinning  walk,  <e  the  hocks 
for  the  yarns,  and  cc  the  large  hooks  on  which  the  collected 
mass  of  yams  is  hung.  At  the  head  of  the  walk  a  stout 
post  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  to  it  the  yams  arc  fastened 
as  they  are  finished.  At  the  foot  of  the  walk  a  similar  post 
is  fixed  for  the  same  purpose.  These  posts  must  be  at  that 
side  of  the  walk  on  which  the  large  hooks  arc  fixed. 

The  walks  on  which  small  threads  for  twines  and  small 
cords  are  spun,  have,  in  place  of  these  rails  and  hooks,  rails 
nbout  three  feet  long,  let  loosely  into  mortises  sunk  in  the 
top  of  upright  posts,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  and  along  the  top  of  the  rail  upright  pins  arc  fixed, 
to  keep  the  threads  separate. 

'1  he  spinning  machines  for  rope-yarns  consist  of  two  up- 
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Bor*-  right  posts,  aaa,  fig.  3,  between  which  the  wheel  bb  is  hung 

niaknig.  on  its  axis  c.  A  belt  from  this 

~ » heel  pauses  over  and  gives 
motion  to  a  number  of  small 
pulleys,  railed  whirls,  ddd,  in- 
serted in  a  circular  arc  ee, 
called  the  head,  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  posts.  The  axis  of 
each  of  these  pulleys  is  pro- 
longed in  front  of  the  head, 
and  bent  into  a  honk,  as  shown 
mure  distinctly  at  f;  and  on 
this  hook  the  fibres  of  hemp 
are  hung  to  be  twisted. 

The  spinning-wheel  for  the 
smaller  sorts  of  threads  differs 
from  this  chiefly  in  being  smal- 
ler, and  having  the  parts  slight- 
ly  modified  to  suit  the  dimi- 
nution of  size. 

The  operation  of  spinning 
is  conducted  as  follows.  The 
spinner  takes  a  bundle  of  hemp  of  sufficient  size  to  make 
one  or  more  threads  the  whole  length  of  the  walk ;  he  puts 
this  bundle  round  his  waist,  the  bight  or  double  being  in 
front,  and  the  ends  passing  each  other  at  his  back ;  and  he 
secures  it  in  this  position  by  buckling  a  strap  round  it,  or  by 
fastening  it  with  his  apron.  He  then  draws  out  from  the 
face  of  his  bundle  as  many  fibres  as  he  thinks  will  make  the 
size  of  yarn  required  ;  the  bight  of  these  fibres  he  hangs  on 
one  of  die  whirl-hooks,  and  the  wheel  being  now  turned  by 
an  assistant,  it  throws  twist  or  turn  into  the  fibres.  The 
spioner  having  laid  a  piece  of  thick  woollen  cloth  in  the 
hollow  of  his  right  hand,  with  the  end  hanging  over  his  fore- 
finger, grasps  with  it  the  fibres  he  had  drawn  out,  pressing 
them  firmly  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  interposed 
cloth  preserving  his  fingers  from  being  cut  by  the  fibres  as 
they  pass.  He  now  walks  backward  down  the  walk,  that  is, 
from  the  head  to  the  foot,  the  wheel -man  all  the  while 
turning  the  wheel  just  so  fast  as  to  keep  the  turn  or  twist 
up  to  the  spinner,  of  which  he  is  adtnon 
by  the  left  hand  of  the  latter,  or,  in 
roents,  by  a  bell,  the  cord  of  which  traverses  the  walk.  The 
aim  of  the  spinner  is  to  regulate  the  supply  of  fibres  from 
his  bundle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  thread  equal 
in  size  throughout.    This  he  does  with  his  left  ' 


by  signs  made 


ing  back  the  fibres  as  they  enter  his  right  hand  in  too  great 
number,  and  pulling  forward  more  when  the  supply  is  de- 
ficient in  quantity.   He  takes  care,  too,  that  many  ends  of 


quantity, 
fibres  do  not 


many  I 
place,  and  that  they 

so  arrange  themselves  as  that  the  strength  of  the  thread 


and  in  like  manner  every  pair  is  tied  in.  This 
is  called  nettling.  The  spinners  now  set  on  at  the  foot  or 
back-end  wheel,  and  spin  up  the  walk.  The  fore-end  wheel- 
man having  unhooked  the  yarns  from  the  whirls  of  his 
wheel,  and  hung  them  over  the  post,  and  tied  them  in  [»airs 
as  at  the  back-end,  proceeds  down  the  walk,  collecting  the 
yarns  from  the  hooks  of  the  rails,  and  laying  them  in  a 
neap  in  the  large  hooks  r,  r,  fig.  2.  When  the  spinners  again 
spin  down  the  walk,  these  same  operations  are  performed 
by  the  back-end  wheel-man.  When  the  collected  varus 
number  about  400,  they  are  coiled  tip  in  a  haul,  and  are 
ready  either  for  tarring,  or  laying  into  white  ropes.  Pre- 
vious to  the  haul  being  taken  up  for  tarring,  there  is  a 
slight  turn  put  into  it  to  keep  it  from  getting  entangled  in 
the  tar-kettle.  In  the  government  rope-works,  by  the  re- 
gulations of  1802,  the  spinners  had  to  produce,  from  a  bun- 
dle of  hemp  weighing  64  lbs..  18  threads  of  170  fathoms 
each ;  400  of  such  threads  constituted  a  haul,  and  weighed 
12  cwt  2  qrs,  and  when  tarred  15  cwL 

Sdty,  Tarring. — The  next  operation  is  that  of  tarring. 
This  is  variously  performed.  Here  we  shall  describe  the 
simplest  method  of  doing  it. 

The  apparatus  used  in  tarring  consists  of  a  copper  bedded 
in  brickwork  with  a  proper  furnace  below,  and  flues  around 
it-  The  copper  is  termed  the  tar-kettle,  and  at  one  side  of 
it  is  erected  a  strong  frame,  in  which  a  capstan  works. 

Fig.  4  shows  this  arrangement.  I  lere  a  is  the  kettle ;  bb  the 
frame ;  cc  the  capstan,  which  may  be  turned  either  by  ma- 
nual labour,  or  horse  or  other  power ;  dtl  a  truck,  on  which  the 
haul  is  being  coiled  away  as  it  comes  from  the  capstan  ;  and 
er  small  rollers  by  which  the  haul  is  supported.  In  the  up- 
right nearest  the  boiler  is  fixed  the  nipper  for  squeezing  the 
tar  out  of  the  haul.    The  nipper  is  drawn  to  a 


Fig.  4. 


shall  be  equal  throughout.  If  the  spinner  slacken  his  grasp 
of  the  fibres  with  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  the  turn  will 
pass  his  hand,  and  the  thread  will  be  spoiled ;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary not  only  that  the  thread  be  firmly  grasped  by  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  but  also  by  the  whole  hand,  that  it 
may  be  compressed  and  moulded  into  a  cylindrical  form. 

We  have  hitherto  described  the  operation  as  perform ed 
by  one  spinner ;  but  as  many  spinners  may  work  together 
as  there  are  whirls  in  the  head.  Suppose,  then,  that  all 
the  spinners  have  set  on,  as  the  fastening  of  their  threads 
to  the  whirls  is  termed.  They  proceed  together  down  the 
walk,  and  when  they  are  a  few  paces  below  the  first  rail, 
b,  fig.  2,  every  man  throws  his  thread  on  one  of  the  hooks, 
and  so  at  each  rail,  until  they  arrive  at  the  foot.  They 
then  join  the  ends  of  every  pair  of  yarns,  and  hang  them 
over  the  post  already  mentioned  ;  and  for  the  convenience 
of  afterwards  separating  them,  the  pairs  arc  kept  apart  in 
the  following  manner.  A  piece  of  twine  is  tied  by  its  mid- 
dle to  the  first  pair,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  post ;  the  se- 
cond pair  is  then  put  over  the  post,  and  the  string  is  tied 


larger  size  in  fig.  5.  Here  aa  is  a  copper-plate  with  a  hole  in 
it  about  two  and  a  half  inches  dia- 
meter ;  above  it  another  plate  bb  Fig.  5. 
slides  and  out  of  its  lower  edge  a 
semicircular  piece  is  cut,  corre- 
»]jonding  to  the  hole  in  the  lower 
plate,  so  that  by  sliding  this  plate 
down,  the  aperture  is  diminished. 
A  lever  dd  of  the  second  order  is 
fixed  at  one  end  to  the  chain  r, 
and  presses  on  a  stud  fixed  on  the 
upper  plate,  so  that  by  moving  the 

weight  on  the  lever  the  yarn  may  be  pressed  to  the  degree 
necessary  as  it  passes  through  the  aperture ;  and  as  the  tar 
oozes  out  of  the  yarn,  it  is  received  and  carried  back  to  the 
kettle  by  the  spout  f,  fig.  4. 

The  tar  having  been  put  into  the  kettle  and  heated  to 
the  proper  degree,  which  is  about  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  is  known  to  the  workman,  in  the  absence  of 
more  correct  means,  by  a  scum  closing  over  its  surface,  the 
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Rope-  superintendent  begins  to  pass  through  the  haul.  A  rope 
attached  to  the  capstan  is  passed  through  the  nippers,  and 
~"v"—'  attached  to  the  end  of  the  haul.  The  haul  is  then  coiled 
gradually  into  the  kettle,  and  the  capstan  is  moved  round. 
The  haul  is  thus  drawn  slowly  through  the  tar,  and  the 
superfluous  tar  squeezed  out  of  it  as  it  passes  through  the 
nippers,  the  superintendent  regulating  the  weight  on  the 
lever,  so  as  to  produce  the  required  pressure  ;  and  the  end 
of  the  haul,  as  it  comes  from  the  capstan,  is  coiled  away,  or 
reeled  upon  large  reels.  In  this  operation  the  heat  of  the 
tar  is  the  most  important  point  to  be  attended  to.  If  it  be 
too  hot,  the  yarn  will  be  charred  $  and  if  too  cold,  it  will  be 
black,  whereas  yam  intended  to  be  made  into  ropes  should 
be  of  a  bright-brow  n  colour.  The  proper  heat  is  indicated, 


as  *»«  before  stated,  by  a 
the  tar,  which  takes  place  at 
about  2I2J  Fahrenheit,  li- 


the 


the  tar  is  too  hot. 


Fig.  6. 


The  yam  is  now  ready  for 
the  next  operation,  which  is 
the  making  of  the  strands. 
This  comes  under  the  head 
of  laying.  The  place  where 
this  and  the  subsequent 
operations  are  carried  on  is 
termed  the  laying-walk  ;  it  is  generally  part  of  the  alley 
of  which  the  spinning-walk  forms  a  portion,  and  it  may  be 
of  such  a  width  as  to  allow  of  many  ropes  being  made  at 
one  time.  The  fixtures  of  this  walk  consist  of  tackle- 
boards  and  wheels  for  twisting  strands,  and  stakes  and  ttake- 
hc.iJs  for  supporting  them.  The  tackle-board  for  twisting 
large  strands  is  fixed  at  the  head,  and  is  represented  in  fig. 
li ;  art  strong  upright  posts,  66  a  plank  pierced  with  holes 
correspondim;  to  the 
number  of  strand-  in 
a  rope,  which  i*  gene- 
rally three.  Through 
these  holes  winches, 
called  forelock  hooks, 
n  ork.  Fig.  7  i«  an  en- 
larged section  of  the 
hoard,  with  a  forelock 
hook  in  its  place;  a  is 
the  handle,  b  a  collar 
working  against  the 
board,  and  c  the  fore- 
lock let  into  an  eye  in  that  end  of  the  hook  which  points  down 
the  walk.    Fig.  8  is  a  re- 


Fig.  7. 


presentation  of  one  of  the 
wheels  for  twisting  smaller 
strands  ;  bU>  being  pinions 
with  their  axes  prolonged, 

and  bentintohoofcsat  A';  mi 
isthe  driving-wheel,  moved 
round  by  the  w  inch  r,  ami 
dd  i«  a  strong  pn>t  tixed  at 
the  head  of  the  walk,  and 
to  which  the  wheel  is  at- 
tached in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  easily  dis- 
etigaircd,  and  a  larger  or 
smaller  wheel  applied,  a* 
the  rope  may  require.  Cor- 
responding to  every  twist- 
ing apparatus,  at  the  head 
there  fa  a  row  of  bearer* 
or  itake-heads   for  sup- 


Fig.  8. 


porting  the  strands  when  twisting,  and  extending  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  walk.  These 
are  represented  in  fig.  9,  w  here  aa  is  an  Fig.  9. 

upright  post,  called  the  stake,  firmly 
fixed,  and  standing  four  feet  above  * 
the  ground  ;  and  6  the  stake-head,  let  r~ltfl  LIIUhceS^- 
through  a  mortise  in  the  upright  at  a.  ^-^^ 
foot  below  the  head  of  the  post.  In", 
the  stake-head  there  ore  upright  pins, 
between  which  the  strands  are  laid, 
as  seen  by  the  drawing.    There  are 
also  posts  at  the  head  and  foot  for  fas- 

■un  out  tor  laying.  As  twisting 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  at  the 
for  communicating  twist.  These 
are  called  sledges;  the  largest  are  formed  as  in  fig.  10,  and 
the  smaller  sizes  as  in  fig.  II. 

Fig.  10. 


tening  the  yarns  to  when 
the  strands  shortens  them 


In  fig.  10,  aa  corresponds  to  the  tackle-board,  and  is  call- 
ed a  breast-board ;  it  is  bolted  to  the  upright*  lb,  which 
again  are  firmly  fixed  and  stayed  to  the  The 
part  of  the  frame  behind  the  uprights  is  called  the  tail  of 
the  sledge,  and  on  it  are  laid  weights  to  afford 
enough  to  keep  the  strands  stretched.  These  i 
sist  of  old  tar-barrels  filled  with  clay,  and  are  called  _ 
barrels.  In  laying  large  ropes,  sufficient  pressure  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  barrels ;  and  in  that  case  a  double  block 
and  tackle  is  used,  one  end  being  fastened  to  a  strong  bolt 
behind  the  sledge,  and  the  other  to  the  tail  of  the  sledge, 

en  round  a 


and  with  the  tackle-fall  a  turn  or  two  is  taken 


The  smaller  hedges  (rig.  11)  have  only  one 

Dto  which  some  one  of  the  wheels,  similar  to  fig. 
;  and  they  have  likewise  two  trucks  to  run  on. 


Fig.  11. 


Of  the  smaller  implements  used,  the  first  are  the  tops 
(fig.  12)  for  laying  the  strands  into 
a  rone.  These  consist  of  conical 
blocks  of  wood,  of  different  sizes 
having  three  equidistant  grooves 
along  the  ir  surface,  and  pins  through 
them  laterally,  serving  for  handles. 
A  piece  of  soft  rope  is  attached  to 
c-ich  handle  of  the  top  by  its  bight, 
and  the  ends  are  used  to  wrap  round 
the  rope  in  the  process  of  laying. 
These  ropes  are  called  tails.  When 
the  top  is  very  large,  it  requires  to 
be  supported  on  a  sledge,  as  shown  in  fig.  13;  and  in  that 
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case  the  tails  are  attached  to  the 
sledge.  Woolders  are  (tout  pins 
with  a  rope  fastened  to  one  end, 
and  are  used  to  assist  the  action  of 
the  machine  in  twisting  the  rope. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is 
used  in  making  white  ropes  a  rub- 
ber, formed  of  steel  ring*  inter- 
woven like  linked  mail ;  and  it  is 
probably  from  the  resemblance  that  it  is  termed  a  mail. 

In  the  operation  of  laying,  the  yam  is  first  warped  for 
the  strands.  The  haul  is  run  out  alone  the  bearers  of  the 
laying  walk,  and  the  number  of  yarn*  Tor  the  size  of  rope 
about  to  be  made  is  separated  from  it  by  means  of  the 
nettling.  The  separated  yarns  are  then  divided  into  three 
equal  portions.  Each  portion  is  laid  in  a  separate  division  of 
the  bearers,  and  hung  upon  its  hooks  at  the  tackle-board 
and  sledge.  The  sledge  is  then  pulled  backwards  by  the 
tackle-purchase  before  described,  until  the  yarns  arc  ull 
stretched  tight,  and  press-barrels  are  now  laid  on.  When 
things  are  in  this  position  the  threads  are  examined,  and  if 
any  be  longer  than  the  others  they  are  drawn  up  until 
every  yarn  is  equally  tight.  The  hooks  at  cadi  end  are 
now  heaved  round  in  time,  and  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  spinning  twist ;  and  each  collection  of  yarns  is  twisted 
round  its  axis,  and  becomes  a  strand.  The  twisting  of  the 
strands  shortens  them,  and  draws  the  sledge  up  the  walk. 

When  the  torsion  in  a!l  the  strands  is  sufficient,  or  when, 
in  technical  language,  the  strands  are  full  hard,  the  twisting 
is  stopped.  The  sledge  is  then  drawn  up  the  walk  a  small 
piece  to  slacken  the  strands  and  allow  the  outer  ones  to  be 
~  their  hooks  and  hung  on  the  middle  hook.  It  is 
ick  by  the  purchase,  and  the  top  (rig.  12)  is 
J  the  strands  which  will  occupy  its  grooves. 
The  top  is  now  forced  back  as  near  the  hook  of  the  sledge 
as  passible,  and  the  workmen  at  the  head  again  turn  their 
hooks  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  As  soon  as  the 
workmen  at  the  sledge  perceive  it  moving  forward,  they 
remove  some  of  the  pressure,  and  begin  to  turn  their  hook 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  former  motion.  The  top  is 
by  this  forced  forward,  and  the  three  strands  closing  be- 
hind it  form  the  rope.  When  the  top  gets  far  enough 
from  the  sledge  to  admit  of  their  application,  the  tails  arc 
wrapped  round  the  rope,  and  by  their  friction  they  enable 
the  workmen  to  keep  the  top  from  moving  forward  by  jerks, 
and  they  also  make  the  rope  close  better.  The  care  of  the 
topman  is  to  regulate  the  speed  of  his  top  in  relation  to  the 
twist  at  both  ends,  the  mean  of  doing  which  is  simple.  He 
makes  a  mark  across  the  strands  at  every  bearer  previous 
to  putting  in  the  top.  If,  when  the  top  reaches  a  bearer,  he 
find  the  mark  above  the  bearer,  then  the  turning  at  the  fore- 
end  is  too  fast  for  the  motion  of  the  top  ;  and  if  below  the 
bearer,  then  the  turning  is  too  slow. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  thick  rope,  the  power  of  the  men 
applied  to  the  hook  of  the  sledge  is  insufficient  of  itself  to 
pass  the  turn  up  the  rope.  To  aid  them,  other  workmen 
apply  the  woolders  at  necessary  intervals  between  the  sledge 
and  the  top.  The  strap  of  the  woolder  is  wrapped  round  the 
rope,  and  the  pin  used  as  a  lever  to  heave  round  the  twist ; 
the  workmen  at  the  woolders  keeping  time  in  their  heaving 
with  those  at  the  hook  of  the  sledge.  And  in  the  case  of  a 
heavy  rope,  the  top  sledge  (fig.  13)  U  made  use  of  to  sup- 
port the  ton. 

The  mail  is  used  for  white  ropes  only.  When  the  strands 
are  hardened,  mid  before  the  top  is  put  in,  workmen  nib  the 
strands  with  the  mail  to  smooth  do»  n  any  rough  fibres,  and 
give  a  good  surface  to  the  rope. 

We  have  now  seen  that  in  the  processes  described,  every 
step  is  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  In  supply- 
ing fibres  of  hemp  in  due  quantity  to  form  the  thread,  in 
giving  tlie  proper  degree  of  twist  to  the  thread,  in  giving 
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the  strand  the  degree  of  hardness  required,  and  in  the  pro- 
per speed  of  the  laying  top,  the  workman  has  no  certain 
guide  ,  and  it  is  surprising  that,  although  machinery  for  the ' 
improvement  of  almost  every  other  manufacture  hod  been 
introduced,  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  apply 
it  to  the  art  under  consideration,  until  about  1783,  when  a 
machine  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  rope-ground  was 
invented  by  a  Mr  Sylvester ;  and  this  invention  was  followed 
up  by  many  others.  Such  of  these  as  have  come  under  our 
notice  are  briefly  described  in  the  following  account  of  them, 
arranged  according  to  their  dates. 

1783.  About  this  time  Mr  Sylvester's  machinery  was  in- 
vented. In  it  the  threads  were  spun  by  bobbins  and  spin- 
dles ;  the  three  several  quantities  required  for  the  strands 
were  wound  on  three  separate  reels,  which  turned  individu- 
ally round  their  axes,  and  also  round  a  common  centre,  by 
which  motions  the  rope  was  formed ;  and  by  the  machinery 
it  was  further  wound  up  as  it  was  made.  Tbia  invention 
was  not  patented,  and  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

1784.  In  this  year  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  a  Mr  Sey- 
mour for  improvements  in  rope-making  ;  but  the  invention 
consisted  in  the  substitution  of  animal  for  human  power  to 
drive  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  rope-work. 

1792.  In  this  year  the  Rev.  Edward  Cartwright  took  out 
a  patent  for  a  rope- machine,  which  he  called  a  cordelier. 
A  part  of  this  machine  was  adopted  by  Mr  Huddart  in  a  pa- 
tent taken  out  by  him  in  1805. 

In  the  machines  of  Sylvester  and  Cartwright  the  only 
advantage  proposed  was  the  saving  of  labour.  There  was  no 
attempt  made  to  improve  upon  die  old  defective  principles 
of  rope-making  ;  the  merit  of  the  first  attempt  to  do  this  is 
due  to  the  next  inventor. 

1793,  March  16.  John  Daniel  Bclfour,  of  Elsineur,  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  machinery  "  to  improve  the  manufac- 
ture of  rope*  and  cordage,  by  making  every  yarn  employed 
in  the  composition  thereof  bear  its  proper  and  equal  propor- 
tion cf  the  stress."  This  the  patentee  proposed  to  eflcct 
by  keeping  every  yarn  tight  at  the  time  of  its  being  twisted 
into  the  strand,  so  as  to  prevent  it*  being  puckered  up  in 
the  inside  of  it.  For  this  purpose  the  yarns  were  by  ma- 
chinery wound  regularly  on  separate  reels.  The  reels  were 
suspended  in  tiers  in  a  square  frame  on  iron  spindles  on 
which  they  could  turn  freely ;  and  by  a  contrivance  the  reels 
could  be  mode  to  turn  round  along  with  the  spindles  when 
required,  and  motion  in  a  similar  direction  could  be  given 
to  all  the  spindles  at  the  same  time.  The  yam*  were  spread 
regularly  on  the  reels  by  a  simple  apparatus.  When  the 
yarns  were  so  wound  upon  the  reels  in  the  frame,  the  ends 
of  those  on  the  first  or  lowest  tier  of  reels  were  carried  down 
the  rope-walk,  and  dropped  into  the  separators,  one  of  which 
was  placed  at  every  fifteen  fathom*  or  so.  These  separators 
consisted  of  a  scries  of  vertical  bars,  fixed  to  a  frame  at  their 
lower  end,  the  upper  ends  being  left  free ;  into  the  inter- 
val* between  these  bars  the  yarns  were  dropped,  and  the 
different  tiers  kept  separate  by  horizontal  iron  rods  passed 
through  hole*  in  the  side  bars,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole 
frame  into  a  series  of  reticulations ;  and  these  rods  were 
so  contrived  as  to  be  withdrawn  separately  or  together.  By 
being  passed  through  these  reticulations,  the  threads  would 
be  suspended  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  and,  if  meant  to  form  one 
strand,  would  be  hung  on  the  hook  which  was  to  give  them 
motion ;  and  on  the  reels  in  the  frame  would  be  left  just  so 
much  yam  as  the  strand  should  take  up  in  hardening.  The 
strand  would  then  be  ready  for  twisting ;  and  to  do  this  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  every  yam  occupy  its  proper 
place,  Mr  Bclfour  employed  an  instrument  called  a  top-mi- 
nor. This  was  a  block  of  wood  formed  somewhat  like  a 
sugar-loaf,  and  having  inserted  round  its  larger  circumfe- 
rence a  number  of  projecting  pins.  Into  the  recesses  form- 
ed by  these  pins  the  yam*  were  inserted,  i 
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given  to  the  wheel,  the  top  was  moved  slowly  up  the  walk, 
by  the  workman,  the  reels  at  the  same  time  giving  out  the 
yarns  at  they  were  taken  up  by  the  twitting.  \\  hen  the 
workman  arrived  at  die  first  separator,  the  iron  rods  were, 
by  the  contrivance  already  alluded  to,  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  yarns  left  free,  and  so  the  workman  proceeded  until  he 
arrived  at  the  reel-frame,  when  the  turning  or  heaving  at  the 
hook  wag  stopped,  and  the  strand  prevented  from  untwist- 
ing, by  being  seized  in  a  kind  of  nipper  formed  of  iron. 
The  ends  of  the  yarns  were  then  unfastened  from  the  reels, 
and  the  strand  was  completed.  By  increasing  the  size  of 
the  reel-frames  and  separators,  and  by  using  three  top- 
minors  fixed  to  a  sledge  or  otherwise,  three  strands  could 
at  the  same  time  have  been  formed.  The  strands  formed 
by  this  machinery  were  then  laid  together  into  ropes  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

1793.  In  April  12th  of  this  year,  Mr  Richard  Fothcrgill 
obtained  a  patent  for  rope-machinery,  embracing  the  follow- 
ing objects :  First,  freeing  the  hemp  from  its  native  husk, 
and  fitting  it  for  the  subsequent  processes ;  secondly,  dress- 
ing the  hemp,  and  drawing  it  out  into  slivers  fit  tor  spin- 
ning ;  thirdly,  spinning  the  hemp ;  and,  fourthly,  twisting  or 
making  it  into  ropes  or  cordage.  All  these  operations  re- 
quired no  rope-walk  to  carry  them  on.  Engravings  of  die 
machinery  will  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
second  series  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts. 

1793.  In  April  25th,  Mr  Joseph  Huddart  took  out  a  pa- 
tent for  certain  improvements  in  the  formation  of  ropes. 


1  of  registering  the  strands,  in  order  to  acquire  wall 
ial  degree  of  strength,  by  giving  the  length  of  into 
which  compose  the  strand  a  certain  ratio,  ac-  awa; 


the 

cording  to  the  angle  and  hardness  or  compression  die  rope 
is  intended  to  be  laid  with,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  strain  upon  the  yams  than  ropes 
in  the  common  way,  consisted  of  the  following  prin- 


ciples :  First,  by  keeping  die  yarns  separate  from  each  odier, 
and  drawing  them  from  bobbins  which  revolve,  to  keep  up 
the  twist  whilst  the  strand  is  forming ;  secondly,  by  pasting 
through  a  register  which  divides  them  by  circular  shells  of 
holes,  the  number  in  each  shell  being  agreeable  to  the  dis- 
;  from  the  centre  of  the  strand,  and  the  angle  the  yarns 
with  a  line  parallel  to  it,  and  gives  them  a  proper 
position  to  enter ;  thirdly,  by  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  com- 
presses the  strand,  and  maintains  a  cylindrical  figure  to  its 
surface ;  fourthly,  by  a  gauge  to  determine  the  angle  which 
the  yarns  in  the  outside  shell  make  with  a  line  parallel  to 
the  centre  of  the  strand  when  registering,  and  according 
to  the  angle  made  by  the  yarns  in  this  shell,  the  length  of 
all  the  yarns  in  the  strand  will  be  determined ;  lastly,  by 
hardening  up  the  strand,  and  thereby  increasing  the  angle 
in  the  outside  shell,  which  compensates  for  die  stretching 
of  the  yarns  and  compression  of  the  strand. 

In  this,  as  in  Bellbur's  invention,  the  registering  appara- 
tus was  moved  up  the  rope-walk  by  the  twisting  of  the 
strand ;  but  the  machine  differs  from  Belfour's  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.  First,  in  place  of  the  bobbins*  or  reels 
being  fixed  in  an  upright  frame,  they  are  placed  in  hori- 
zontal ranges,  each  range  rising  higher  from  the  front  to- 
wards the  back  part  of  the  machine.  Secondly,  in  place  of 
the  separator  of  Bel  four,  sets  of  horizontal  rails,  notched 
to  receive  the  yarns,  and  hung  in  cleats  fixed  to  upright 
posts,  are  placed  at  regular  intervals  down  the  walk,  so  as 
to  keep  the  yarns  separate  the  whole  length  of  the  strand. 
Thirdly,  in  place  of  Mr  Belfour's  top-minor,  a  plate  pierced 
with  concentric  circles  of  holes  is  made  use  of,  the  circles 
being  about  two  inches  asunder ;  and  behind  this  plate  a 
smaller  plate,  pierced  with  a  similar  number  of  holes,  is 
fixed,  the  holes  in  the  latter  plate  being  so  close  together 
as  merely  to  keep  the  yams  clear  of  each  other.  Imme- 
diately behind  this  last  plate  is  fixed  a  tube  made  of  thin 
steel,  of  a  spring  temper,  and  in  two  parts  longitudinally ; 


the  thin  edges  of  the  one  part  overlapping  those  of  the  Rope- 
other,  and  the  two  parts  being  compressed  by  a  thong  or  tasking, 
wire  wound  round  diem  several  times,  and  fastened  to  the  ""^ "v-"" 
jaws  of  an  instrument  called  a  heaver.    By  means  of  this, 
the  yams,  in  passing  through  the  tube,  can  be  com] 
by  a  constant  force ;  and  it  the  yarns  be  thicker  or  i 
in  different  parts  of  the  strand,  the  tube  will  expand  i 
tract,  to  suit  the  difference  of  size. 

In  addition  to  these,  an  instrument  called  a  register-gauge 
is  used  to  measure  the  angle  of  twist  of  the  yams  in  the 
strands,  with  the  view  to  employ  the  same  twist  when  the 
strands  are  formed  into  a  rope.  Soma  of  the  parts  of  the 
machinery  above  noticed,  it  will  be  seen,  have  been  adopted 
by  other  inventors,  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  use. 

1797,  September  13.  At  this  dme  Mr  William  Chap- 
man of  Newcastle  obtained  a  first  patent  for  laying,  twist- 
ing, or  making  ropes  or  cordage,  of  any  number  of  yarns 
or  strands,  or  any  number  of  threads  tarred  or  un tarred, 
from  the  size  of  a  cable  down  to  the  smallest  line  formed 
of  more  than  one  thread.  The  machinery  for  this  purpose 
was  less  complicated  than  those  formerly  mentioned,  but 
was  only  capable  of  forming  ropes  on  the  common  prin- 
ciple. In  the  month  of  January  1798  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  Scodand  for  further  improvements  in  rope-machi- 
nery, and  containing  the  substance  of  his  former  one  and 
of  another  taken  out  for  England  on  the  6th  of  March 
1798.  The  inventions  embrace  the  making  of  ropes  either 
by  stationary  machines,  or  by  moving  machinery  on  a  rope- 
walk.  In  the  former,  the  operations  of  forming  the  yams 
ids,  twisting  the  strands  into  a  rope,  and  coiling 
away  the  rope,  on  reels  or  otherwise,  go  on  at  the  same 
time.  ^One  of  the  arrangements  of the  machinery  by  winch 

lowa.^  Three  or  more  discs,  according  to  the  mimb«r  of 

planes  inclined  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
produced  axes  would  meet  in  a  given  point.  These  discs 
are  by  the  inventor  termed  strand-tables,  and  each  of  diem 
is  fixed  to  a  hollow  shaft,  capable  of  revolving  round  its 
axis  ;  which  shaft  is  called  the  strand-shaft  or  upper  shaft. 
These  shafts  are  on  the  sides  of  the  discs  which  are  inclin- 
ed to  each  other.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  die  discs  yam- 
reels  are  suspended  on  spindles,  on  which  they  can  turn 
freely.  The  yarns  from  the  reels  are  passed  through  the 
shafts,  and  by  the  turning  of  the  discs  or  strand-tables  they 
are  twisted  into  strands.  In  a  part  of  the  shaft  there  is  a 
transverse  opening  to  admit  of  two  blocks  of  hard  wood  or 
other  matter  being  applied  on  each  side  to  press  the  yarns, 
and  retard  their  passage  dirough  the  shafts,  so  tli.it  they  may 
be  twisted  to  the  degree  required.  These  blocks  are  call- 
ed press-blocks  or  compressors,  and  are  held  together  by 
springs  or  weights.  Instead  of  blocks  the  patentee  some- 
times substitutes  rollers  moving  round  their  axes,  and  hold- 
ing the  yarns  by  their  friction.  Besides  these,  the  yams 
pass  through  a  perforated  plate  called  a  yam-guide. 

The  strand-tables  all  move  round  in  one  direction,  and 
the  strands  as  they  proceed  from  the  shafts  are  concen- 
trated into  a  point,  over  a  fixed  grooved  block,  correspond- 
ing to  the  top  in  the  ordinary  process.  Behind  this  block 
the  strands  arc  received  into  a  hollow  axis,  which  turns 
round  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  strand- 
tables,  and  in  which  the  strands  are  formed  into  a  shroud- 
laid  rope,  by  being  twisted  by  die  apparatus  attached  to 
the  shaft.  This  consists  of  a  pair  of  wheels  or  sheaves, 
moving  easily  on  their  axes,  to  admit  the  rope  a  free  pas- 
sage, and  at  the  same  time  compel  it  to  twist  equally  round 
w  ith  the  shaft.  These  sheaves  are  grooved  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  the  rope  from  turning  sideways,  and  are 
called  twisting-sheaves.  Instead  of  the  sheaves  moving 
freely  on  their  axes,  such  a  motion  may  be  given  to  them  as. 
in  every  revolution  of  the  rope-shaft,  which  makes  one  turn 
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of  the  rope,  the  groove  of  the  sheaves  shall  move  such  a 
space  as  is  equivalent  to  the  length  of  rope  that  is  designed 
to  be  mode  by  every  turn.  When  the  rope  has  passed 
through  these  sheaves,  it  is  coiled  upon  a  reel  in  such  a 
munner  as  merely  to  require  tying  up;  but  if  too  unwieldy 
for  reeling,  it  is  coiled  on  a  revolving  platform.  Such  is 
an  outline  of  the  process  of  making  shroud-laid  ropes  by 
Mr  Chapman's  machinery.  For  cable-laid  ropes  the  sanie 
or  similar  machinery  is  used,  the  chief  difference  being,  that 
in  cable-laid  ropes  the  twists  are  contrary,  and  the  disparity 
of  turns  in  the  strands  and  rope  not  so  great  as  in  shroud-laid 
ropes  ;  for  which  reasons,  if  the  same  machine  be  used,  the 
means  must  be  provided  for  making  the  shaft  to  assume 
contrary  motions,  and  making  them  to  move  in  different 
proportions. 

"  By  the  method  previously  described,"  says  Mr  Chap- 
man, "  for  making  a  complete  rope  at  one  operation,  I, 
during  the  act  of  making  the  strands,  unite  them  into  a 
rope  by  means  of  what  I  then  call  a  rope-shaft,  in  which 
they  are  all  concentred,  and  receive  the  twist  which  forms 
them  into  a  rope ;  but  I  also  occasionally  omit  the  concen- 
tring of  them,  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  operation, 
during  the  making  of  the  strand  or  strands,  and  in  place 
of  twisting  them  into  a  rope,  I  only  draw  the  strand  for- 
ward as  mode,  and  coil  it  or  them  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever, they  in  this  instance  having  no  rotative  motion. 
The  apparutus  for  drawing  them  forward  is  not  fixed  to 
the  revolving  shaft,  containing  the  reel  or  reels  and  other 
necessary  appendages,  but  may  be  permanent,  and  receive 
its  motion  in  any  proportion  whatever  to  the  revolutions  or 
twists  given  to  the  strand  by  that  shaft 

"  The  principles  of  making  the  strand  in  these  two  dif- 
ferent ways  arc  obviously  portions  of  the  process  that  would, 
as  has  been  described,  make  the  whole  rope  at  one  opera- 
tion. And  these  two  methods  of  making  the  strand,  inde- 
pendently of  making  the  complete  rope,  are  reducible  to 
the  following  principle  :  That  in  making  a  strand  simply, 
one  end  need  only  to  be  twisted,  and  the  other  held  from 
turning,  but  that  both  be  permitted  to  pass  forward,  and 
progressively  change  place ;  and  that  the  yarns  be,  if  deemed 
necessary  ,  so  regulated  as  to  come  off  these  reels  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  part  of  the  strand  they  come  into  may  require. 
«  There  is  a  third  method  of  making  a  strand,  com- 
,  which  may  be  followed,  viz. 

the  reels 


way.  Such,  then,  is  a  brief 
of  these  important  inven- 
own  specification,  with  il- 


wholc,  or  any  determinate  part,  of  the  strand  be  made. 
The  process  of  drawing  back  the  sledge  may  be  done  in 
various  ways ;  amongst  others,  by  a  rope  to  a  capstan, 
moved  either  by  a  hone  or  men,  according  to  the  strength 
requisite.*'  When  the  strands  are  thus  twisted,  the  rope 
may  be  completed  in  the  usua' 
outline  of  the  general  feature 
tions  of  Mr  Chapman ;  but  hi 
lustrative  drawings,  will  be  found  in  the 
first  series  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts. 

1798.  In  this  year  also  Mr  Del  four  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  improvement  on  his  former  machinery ;  and  in  1799  Mr 
Belfour's  machinery  was  adopted  in  the  government-yards, 
and  the  sum  of  L.4000  was  paid  to  the  inventor  for  his  su- 
perintendence of  the  erection  of  his  machine,  and  the  use  of 
his  patent. 

1798.  November  8th,  Mr  Chapman  at  this  time  patent- 
ed an  invention,  which  was  so  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
sledge  that  for  every  revolution  of  the  strand  it  should  move 
backward  through  the  exact  length  of  axis  assigned  to  it, 
and  thus  render  the  twist  uniform.  The  sledge,  in  this  case, 
travelled  backwards  on  a  railroad ;  and  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  walk,  a  rope,  called  a  ground-rope,  was  laid.  This  rope 
was  passed  in  the  form  of  an  S  round  two  or  more  grooved 
wheels,  which  were  pressed  together  so  as  to  bind  the  rope, 
and  having  upon  their  axles  toothed  wheels  connecting 
them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  hooks  for  twisting  the 
strands,  which  in  this  case  were  driven  by  one  great  crunk. 
Thus,  when  the  hooks  were  driven  by  the  crank  to  twist 
the  strands,  the  sledge  was  also  moved  backwards  by  the 
grooved  wheels  acting  upon  the  rope ;  and  by  changing  the 
connecting  toothed  wheels  the  backward  motion  could  be 
given  in  any  ratio  to  the  twist  of  the  hooka.  Besides  this, 
Mr  Chapman  connected  the  sledge  by  a  rope  to  a  horse 
capstan  at  the  foot  of  the  walk  ;  and  as  the  horse's  power 
applied  to  the  capstan  could  not  draw  the  sledge  faster  back- 
wards than  I ' 
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the  ground-rope  permitted,  the  spare  power 
of  course  given  in  aid  of  the  twisting  of  the  strands  by  mean: 
of  the  wheels  which  connect  that  operation  with  the  back 


1798.  November  17th,  Mr  John  Curr  of  Sheffield  took  a 
patent  for  forming  flat  ropes  for  the  use  of  mines,  *c 
■  The  said  flat  roiJC  may  be  formed,"  says  Mr  Curr,  "  by 


rections  to  each  other.' 

The  part  of  the  invention  in  which  a  common  rope-walk 
is  made  use  of  is  thus  described  by  the  inventor :  "  At  the 
head  of  the  ropey,  or  in  any  other  part,  I  fix  upon  pins  so 
many  reels  as  will  contain  all  the  yarns  requisite  for  a  strand, 
or  the  given  number  of  strands  determined  to  be  made  at 
one  time,  each  reel  containing  one  or  more  yarns;  then  in 
the  instance  of  making  three  strands,  I  fix  to  three  different 
hooks  on  the  foreboard  of  a  sledge,  so  many  yarns,  separate- 
ly concentring  to  each  other,  as  arc  requisite ;  the  yarns 
being  previously  passed  through  the  openings  of  these  se- 
parate fixed  tops  or  yarn-guides,  one  opposite  to  or  corre- 
spondent with  each  honk.  Before,  or  on  the  face,  or  on  the 
face  of  each  top,  toward  the  sledge,  there  may  or  may  not  be 
fixed  a  cylinder,  such  as  I  have  described,  below  the  laying 
block  at  the  head  of  the  rope-shaft.  The  yarns  are  then  to 
be  prevented  from  passing  too  easily  off  their  reel,  either  by 
a  pressure  on  the  reels  themselves,  rir  on  the  yarns  in  their 
passage  to  or  upon  their  separate  tops,  or  in  any  manner  that 
will  permit  them  to  come  off  as  wanted. 

"  The  men  arc  then  to  heave  upon,  or  turn  round,  the 
hooks  of  the  sledge  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  the  only  re- 
maining difference  consists  in  the  sledge  being  drawn  pro- 
gressively backwards,  as  the  strand  is  making,  until  the 


connecting  two  or  more  small  ropes  sideways  together,  b^r 

•rial,  or 

wire,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their 


that  of  using  two  revolving  shafts  in  place'  of  one ;  the  reels  sewing  or  stitching,  lapping,  or  interlacing  them  with  I 
being  placed  on  one  of  them,  and  the  strand  coiling  upon  or  small  rope  made  of  hemp,  flax,  or  other  fit 
the  other.    These  two  shafts  ought  to  turn  in  contrary  di-  with  brass  or  iron  wire,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  i 


from  each  other,  and  so  as  to  cause  them  to  ex- 
hibit, as  nearly  as  possible,  a  flat  form,  or  flat  pliable  rope. 

1799.  April  30th,  Mr  Bclfour  obtained  another  patent 
for  a  further  improvement  on  his  invention.  This  consisted, 
among  other  things,  in  winding  a  number  of  yarns,  not  ex- 
ceeding four,  upon  each  reel,  and  forming  them,  as  before, 
into  strands.  He  farther  proposed  to  spin  the  hemp  after 
having  been  tarred  -,  and  also  to  place  a  spinning-wheel  at 
each  end  of  the  rope-walk,  to  enable  the  spinners  to  spin 
both  up  and  down  in  the  manner  now  practised.  If  we 
mistake  not,  this  method  of  spinning  up  and  down  is  men- 
tioned by  Duhamel  as  being  in  use  in  his  time.  However 
this  be,  it  was,  on  Mr  Belfour's  recommendation,  adopted 
in  the  government  rope-works,  and,  according  to  the  report 
of  Mr  Fenwick,  the  master  rope-maker  at  Chatham,  a  sav- 
ing was  effected  by  it  to  the  amount  of  a  sixth  part  of  a 
day's  work  to  each  man. 

1799.  July  lifith,  Mr  William  Chapman,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr  Edward  Chapman,  took  a  patent  for  many  improve- 
ments in  the  art ;  the  first  of  which  was  for  machinery  to  spin 
the  yarns  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fibres  of  hemp,  on  en- 
tering the  thread,  were  shortened  in  proportion  to  their  proxi- 
mity to  the  axis  ;  and  further,  that  by  this  machinery,  wo- 
men, children,  and  invalids  could  be  employed  as  spinners. 
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Rope-    Although  the  yam  thus  produced  was  of  superior  strength 
to  hand-spun  yarn,  yet,  as  it  was  attended  with  additional 
"    v  M~"  cost  in  the  manufacture,  the  invention  was  laid  aside. 

The  next  part  of  the  invention  was  in  the  application  of 
locomotive  power  to  the 


to  external  injury  would,  at  the 
The  ropes  formed  on  this  prin- 
termed  selvagee  cordage. 


!  machinery  of  the  rope-work.  Part 
of  this  consisted  in  the  application  of  an  endless  rope,  reach- 
ing from  end  to  end  of  the  rope-walk,  and  moved  with 
considerable  speed,  to  any  of  the  machines,  whether  station- 
ary like  the  fore-end  wheels,  or  changing  position  like  the 
sledges.  The  application  of  the  endless  rope  to  the  sledge 
was  effected  by  passing  a  turn  round  suitable  grooved 
wheels  fixed  to  the  sledge,  and  capable  of  giving  motion  to 
its  machinery.  By  this  machinery  great  advantages  were 
gained,  as  each  revolution  of  the  strands  and  the  rope,  and 
the  proper  motion  of  the  sledge,  were  predetermined  and  fix- 
ed by  changes  of  wheels.  For  this  purpose  tallies  were  made 
out  to  show  what  wheels  were  to  be  used  for  each  kind  of 
rope.  Instead  of  two  hundred  men,  the  number  usually 
1  in  closing  a  twenty-one  inch  cable,  fourteen  only 
'  red  ;  and  they,  with  the  help  of  the  steam-engine, 
only  of  eight  horse  power,  were  able  to  coil 
ay  the  rope  when  made. 
1799.  In  the  same  month  Mr  Mitchell  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  "  method  of  manufacturing  cables,  hawsers,  or  shroud- 
laid  ropes,  and  other  cordage,  on  scientific  principles." 

These  principles  consisted  in  combining  twisting  tlie 
integral  yarns  of  a  strand,  in  numbers  of  two,  three,  or  more, 
previous  to  their  being  formed  into  the  strand,  and  there- 
by lessening  the  strain  on  the  external  yarns  when  ulti- 
mately formed  into  a  rope.  The  strain  on  the  external 
yarns  would  doubtless  be  by  this 
numoer  of  virus  e3CD0°sed  to 
same  time,  be  incr 
ciple  were  by  the 

1799.  August  2'0th,  Mr  Huddart  look  out  a  patent  for 
an  improvement  on  his  apparatus  of  1793.  In  this  the  re- 
gistering apparatus,  instead  of  being  moved  up  the  walk, 
was,  like  Mr  Chapman's  press-blocks,  fixed  to  the  tackle- 
board,  and  the  machinery  for  twisting  the  strands  was  sta- 
tionary, and  also  contained  apparatus  for  winding  the  strands 
upon  reels  as  they  were  formed. 

1799.  In  the  same  month  Mr  Grimshaw  obtained  a  patent 
for  improvements  in  rope-machinery,  which  consisted,  first, 
in  dressing  the  hemp  preparatory  to  spinning ;  secondly, 
in  winding  up  the  yarn ;  thirdly,  in  preparing  the  yams  for 
tarring ;  and,  fourthly,  in  laying  the  ropes  or  cordage.  The 
first  step  appears  to  be  best  entitled  to  notice.  The  hemp  in 
this  was  conducted  to  rotatory  hackles  through  conical  flut- 
ed rollers,  by  which  means  the  hemp  was  equally  mixed. 

1800.  July  1st,  Mr  Huddart  took  another  patent  for 
further  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  "  A 
considerable  expense,"  says  the  patentee,  "  is  attached  to 
having  the  tarred  yams  wound  upon  bobbins ;  and  also 
the  tar,  especially  when  the  ropes  are  laid  in  cold  weather, 
is  not  sufficiently  incorporated  amongst  the  yurns  to  render 
it  compact  for  durability,  whether  registered  or  laid  in  the 
common  way.  In  order  to  obviate  these  inconveniences, 
I  have  invented  a  method  of  registering  the  strands  of  ropes 
during  the  operation  of  tarring  the  yams,  which  may  be 
effected  in  the  following  manner.  The  white  yarns  must 
be  wound  separately  on  reels  or  bobbins,  and  placed  upon 
a  frame  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  yams  may  be  delivered 
from  them  with  as  small  and  equal  a  tension  as  possible, 
and  to  pass  under  rollers,  or  through  holes,  or  between  se- 
parating rods  of  wood  or  metal,  to  be  guided  into  the  tar, 
when  sufficiently  heated  in  the  kettle,  and  thence  to  the 
register,  separate  from  each  other,  to  prevent  entanglement, 
until  they  enter  the  tube,  which  must  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  tar-kettle  opposite  to  that  where  the  bobbins  of  white 
yams  are  placed.  The  registering  tube  now  acts  in  a 
double  capacity,  viz.  in  forming  the  strand  fair,  as  in  ordinary 

vou  xix- 


cases,  and  in  acting  as  a  nipper  to  squeeze  out  the  superfluous 
tar.  The  strands  are  now  twisted  as  before,  and  the  twist- 
ing forces  out  some  more  tar,  which  must  be  cleared  i  rl 
by  making  the  strand  pass  through  the  common  adjustable 
nipper  plate." 

1801.  July  16th,  Mr  William  Hoard  obtained  a  patent 
for  "  a  portable  machine  for  manufacturing  ropes  and  cord- 
age of  any  length  in  a  short  space,  particularly  adapted  for 
shipping."  This  machine  consists  of  separate  reels,  one 
containing  the  full  length  and  number  of  yams  for  a  strand, 
from  which  reel  they  are  drawn  out  to  such  distance  as 
the  two  reels  can  conveniently  be  placed  asunder,  and  are 
attached  to  the  other,  which  is  then  empty,  one  of  the  reels 
being  in  a  sledge  or  moveable  frame.  The  process  then 
begins  by  twisting  the  intermediate  length  of  strand,  until 
the  reels  have  approached  to  each  other  the  usual  propor- 
tional space,  namely,  one  fifth.  The  length  of  strand  thus 
made  is  then  wound  up  on  the  second  described  reel,  and 
so  much  is  let  oft*  from  the  first  reel  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
at  their  greatest  distance  asunder,  which  process  is  i 
sarily  continued  until  the  whole  strand  1 
up  on  the  second  reel.  Lastly,  three 
have  their  ends  united  to  a  fourth  reel  placed  opposite  to 
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the  process  of  making  the  rope  is  i 
that  of  making  a  strand,  except  in  the  use  of  a  top  to  regu- 
late the  progress  of  the  twist  of  the  rope  in  its  approach  to 
the  three  strand  reels. 

In  1801,  Mr  Archibald  Thompson  of  Plough  Court,  1 
,  took  out  a  patent  for  "  certain  new  or  imp 
for  the  purpose  of  spinning  rope  yam  and  i 
and  for  laying  and  making^  ropes  and  - 


includes  tne  whole  process  of 
spinning,  tarring,  and  laying  the  cordage.  Preparatory  to 
spinning,  he  draws  out  the  hemp  into  a  long  sliver,  by  differ- 
ent sets  of  chain  hackles,  moving  with  progressively  greater 
speed  ;  and  in  the  end  the  sliver  is  spun  by  a  spindle  with 
its  plyer  and  bobbin  into  a  thread.  The  threads  remain 
wound  up  on  their  bobbins  until  wanted  to  be  made  into  a 
rope,  tarred  or  untarred.  The  bobbins  are  then,  according 
to  the  number  of  yams  wanted  in  a  strand,  placed  so  as  to 
form  two  circles  of  the  same  diameter,  round  an  open  cylin- 
der consisting  of  three  hoops  or  rings,  distant  from  each 
other  the  length  of  a  bobbin,  and  placed  near  to  one  end 
of  a  long  horizontal  axis ;  and,  if  die  rope  be  to  be  tarred, 
the  yams  are  led  through  a  ring  of  a  few  inches  diameter, 
near  that  end  of  the  described  open  cylinder  which  has  the 
spare  length  of  axis  projecting  from  it.  The  yarns  are  then 
diverged  in  different  degrees,  so  as  to  form,  when  passed 
longitudinally  through  an  open  cylindrical  frame  of  several 
feet  in  length,  so  many  different  concentric  circles  round 
the  axis  mentioned,  as  there  are  different  shells  or  concen- 
tric coats  of  yarns  in  the  strand  ;  and  from  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  this  last-mentioned  cylindrical  frame,  the  yams  are 
concentrated  to  one  focus  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis,  which 
is  there  concave,  and  has  an  opening  through  which  the 
yams  pass  to  the  machine  which  is  to  twist  them  into  a 
strand,  and  draw  tliem  forward  to  be  coiled  up  within  itself. 
At  the  focal  point  described,  there  are  nippers  to  express 
the  tar  from  the  yams,  which  is  put  into  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz.  the  last-mentioned  open  cylinder,  be- 
tween the  ring  from  which  the  yams  enter  to  it,  and  the 
perforation  of  the  axis  where  they  concentre  and  quit  it, 
lies  over  a  tar- kettle,  and  has  a  portion  of  its  lower  half  im- 
mersed in  the  tar,  just  so  for  as  to  imbue  either  the  whole 
er  any  portion  of  the  yarns  with  tar,  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. This  cylinder  must,  of  course,  turn  round  with 
such  a  convenient  degree  of  speed  as  not  to  let  the  yams  be 
drawn  oil'  the  cylinder  before  it  comes  in  their  rotation  to 
pass  through  the  tar.  When  the  full  length  of  strand  is 
made,  the  twist  of  which  is  principally  given  by  the  rcvo- 
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lution  of  the  frame,  in  which  it  i*  progressively  wound  up 
( during  the  process  of  making,  the  yarns  are  cut  off ;  and 
'  three  of  these  strands,  from  so  many  stationary  strand  frames, 
each  of  which  has  performed  the  operation  last  described, 
revolving  only  round  its  own  separate  axis,  are  concen- 
tred together,  and  pass  through  the  axis  of  one  end  of  a 
rotatory  frame,  which  twists  them  into  a  rope,  and  coils  it 
up,  progressively  as  made,  upon  a  barrel  within  the  frame. 

1801.  Mr  Cutting  of  the  United  States  invented  a  me- 
thod of  making  lines  and  ropes.  His  machinery  was  of  much 
the  same  kind  as  Sylvester's,  FothcrgiU's,  and  others  already 
described. 

1802.  January,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr  Chapman 
for  his  invention  of  the  application  of  certain  substances  to 
the  preservation  of  cordage.  This  has  already  been  noticed 
under  the  head  Rope. 

1802.  March  9th,  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Messrs 
Mitchell  and  Son  for  further  improvements  in  rope-making, 
in  addition  to  their  patent  of  1799.  The  specification  of 
this  patent  will  be  round  in  the  second  series  of  the  Reper- 
tory of  Arts  (vol.  viii.  p.  211). 

1804.  Mr  Huddart  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for 
manufacturing  hemp  and  flax  into  yarn.  We  have  seen 
that  in  hand-spinning  the  fibres  of  hemp  are  spun  into 
the  yarn  by  their  bight  or  double,  but  by  this  invention 
they  were  to  be  spun  into  the  yam  by  their  end.  The 
spinner,  in  this  case,  instead  of  walking  backwards,  remain- 
ed stationary,  with  the  machine  containing  the  apparatus  for 
twisting  at  a  little  distance  from  him.  In  front  of  the  spin- 
ner a  table  or  other  support,  containing  a  number  of  up- 
right pins  like  those  of  the  hackle,  was  fixed.  This  table  was 
made  broad  enough  to  hold  on  it  half  the  length  of  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  spun,  while  the  other  end  was  held  by  the  spin- 
ner. The  spinner  commenced  his  work  by  drawing  some 
fibres  of  the  hemp,  and  making  them  fast  to  the  hook  of  a 
whirl ;  the  machine  was  then  set  in  motion,  and  the  spin- 
ner with  his  spinning  cloth  took  hold  of  and  compressed 
the  yarn  as  it  was  formed.  By  this  means,  says  Mr  Huddart, 
in  his  description,  the  longest  hemp  or  flax  may  be  spun 
without  having  its  fibres  reduced  in  length ;  for  the  pins 
before  mentioned  occasion  all  the  fibres  to  be  drawn  out  to 
their  full  respective  length,  or  nearly  so,  and  also  prevent 
irregular  drawing  of  the  fibres. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  in 
France  a  method  of  spinning  fibres  by  the  end  instead  of 
the  bight  had  long  existed.  Instead  of  the  spinner  fas- 
tening his  bundle  of  hemp  round  his  waist,  it  was  fastened 
to  a  distaff  by  being  laid  along  it  and  tied  at  the  upper  end, 
and  the  distaff  was  fastened  by  its  lower  end  to  the  waist, 
and  lay  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  spinner  ;  the  lower  end 
of  the  bundle  of  hemp  thus  hung  loose,  and  the  fibres  were 
spun  into  the  thread  endlong. 

M.  Duhamel  made  certain  experiments  to  ascertain  what 
advantage  this  method  had  over  the  usual  way  of  spinning 
by  the  bight,  and  the  result  did  not  warrant  him  in  recom- 
mending its  adoption  where  the  men  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  other  mode. 

1805.  October  80th,  Mr  Hnddard  took  another  patent 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  large  cables  and 
cordage  in  general.  This  invention  consisted  of  a  machine 
for  twisting  into  ropes  the  strands  formed  by  the  machinery 
formerly  invented  by  him,  and  resembled  in  some  parts  the 
machine  of  Mr  Cartwright,  called  the  cordelier. 

In  Mr  Huddard's  machine  the  three  stran  ' 
on  their  separate  reels,  which  were  hung  in 
a  motion  round  their  own  axes,  so  as  to  give  hardening  to 
the  strands  ;  and  also  a  motion  round  a  common  centre  in 
an  opposite  direction,  in  order  to  combine  the  strands  into 
a  rope.  On  the  end  of  the  axis  round  which  the  reels 
were  carried  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose,  the  top  was 
fixed,  havmg  i„  i,  three  holes  for  the  strands,  and  behind 


the  top  the  rope  was  passed  round  three  whirls,  i 
i  to  regulate  its  tension  while  twisting. 
November  16th,  Mr  Curr  secured  by  patent  an 
of  a  method  of  laying  or  putting  together  the 
strands  which  form  a  rope. 

The  invention  consisted,  first,  in  so  proportioning  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  at  the  tipper  end  of  the  walk  which  twists 
the  strands,  to  the  teeth  of  that  of  the  lower  end  which 
closes  the  rope,  that  the  workmen,  by  keeping  time  with 
each  other  in  their  heaving  round  the  winches  of  their  re- 
spective wheels,  would  give  the  proper  amount  of  harden- 
ing twist  to  the  strands  and  closing  twist  to  the  rope ;  and, 
second,  in  regulating  the  motion  of  the  laying-top,  by  hav- 
ing attached  to  it  the  end  of  a  line  or  wire  which  is  wound 
on  a  reel  fixed  to  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  sledge,  and  made 
to  move  with  a  certain  velocity  according  to  the  size  and 
intended  hardness  of  the  rope. 

1806.  August  9th,  Mr  Ralph  Walker  of  Mackwall  took 
out  a  patent  tor  a  new  mode  of  making  ropes  and  cordage, 
applicable  to  the  making  of  ropes  and  cordage  of  any  size. 

The  machinery  for  effecting  these  purposes  is  on  the 
same  principles  as  many  of  those  already  described ;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  is  different,  and  very  ingenious. 
In  place  of  the  reels  with  their  yarns  being  hung  on  the  face 
of  three  revolving  discs,  as  in  Mr  Chapman's  machine,  they 
are  arranged  on  the  surface  of  three  cylindrical  flyers,  and 
the  yarns  are  carried  over  rollers  in  the  inside  of  the  cylin- 
ders, and  conveyed  to  their  axes  at  one  extremity,  where 
they  are  compressed  by  passing  through  a  hole.  These  cy- 
linders, like  the  discs,  revolve  round  their  axes,  and  twist 
the  yarns  at  that  point  of  the  axis  where  they  pass  through  ; 
and  they  also  revolve  round  a  common  axis,  which  is  the 
main  shaft  of  the  machine.  When  the  strands  leave  the  cy- 
linders they  are  guided  by  pulleys  to  a  point  in  the  main 
shaft,  where  they  are  formed  into  a  rope.  The  patentee  also 
describes  a  manner  of  tarring  the  yarns  previously  to  their 
being  wound  upon  the  reels.  In  this  case  the  tar  in  the 
kettle  is  heated  by  steam,  and  the  yams  are  passed  through 
the  kettle  under  a  large  roller  which  keeps  them  immersed. 
Engravings  of  all  the  machinery  may  be  found  in  the  Reper- 
tory of  Arts,  2d  scries,  vol.  xxvi. 

1806.  In  this  year  Mr  Curr  took  out  a  patent  for  pro- 
portioning the  number  of  twists  in  the  yams  to  the  length, 
moved  by  the  spinners,  so  that  they  might  elongate  equally 
on  being  untwisted  in  forming  the  strand.  To  effect  this 
purpose  he  had  a  cord  wound  upon  a  barrel  attached  to  the 
spinning-wheel,  and  receiving  a  determinate  motion  from 
it ;  the  end  of  tin.-  cord,  when  the  spinners  were  going  to 
set  off,  was  attached  to  any  one  of  them,  whose  speed  could 
thus  be  regulated  by  the  unwinding  of  the  cord,  and  the 
other  spinners  had  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

1807.  October  30th,  Messrs  Chapman  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  method  or  methods  of  making  a  belt  or  flat  band  of 
rope  for  mining  and  other  purposes.  This  invention  con- 
sisted in  the  combination  of  two  or  any  greater  number  of 
the  strands  of  shroud  laid-rones  placed  side  by  side  so  as  to 
form  any  determinate  breadth  of  belt  or  band ;  and  in  a 
locomotive  machine  for  stitching  or  riveting  them  together 
when  stretched  at  full  length. 

1808.  June  25th,  Mr  S.  Gadd  took  a  patent  for  a  method  of 
forming  ropes,  which  consisted  in  twisting  the  threads  together 
in  pairs,  and  forming  the  strands  of  these  doubled  threads. 

180H.  June  28th,  Mr  John,  Hall  took  a  patent  for  regu- 
lating the  twist  of  the  thread  in  spinning,  by  means  of  an 
endless  band  traversing  the  walk,  and  moved  with  a  given 
speed  by  pulleys  fixed  on  the  head  of  the  i  ' 
To  certain  parts  of  this  band  marks  are 
one  of  these  marks  U  at  the  wheel,  a  I 
in  spinning  keeps  pace  with  the  motion  of  the  I 
dicated  to  him  by  the  mark. 

182a  September  4th,  Mr  Robertson  took  a  | 
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provements  in  the  manufacture  of 
age.  The  improvement*  consul  in  im 
with  tannin,  by  steeping  them  in  an 
catechu,  sumach,  or  valonia,  previous  to 
into  cordage. 

1832.  February  1st,  Mr  James  Lang,  flax-dresser,  Green- 
ock, obtained  a  patent  for  such  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  gill  spreading  or  drawing  heads,  and  rov- 
ing or  spinning  frames,  as  adapted  them  for  the  spinning  of 
rope-yarns.  Fig.  14  shows  a  side  view,  and  fig.  15  a  top 
view,  of  the  first  drawing  or  spreading  machine;  and  fig.  16 

Fig.  14. 
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on.   By  tfiem  the  tem£* 


Fig.  I  V 


ii  a  diagram  illustrative  of  its  mode  of  action.    The  same 
to  the  same  parts  in  all  the  figures.  Here  a  is  a 
of  a  board  called  the  spreading-board.  Over  the  sur- 
of  this  board  an  endless  band  of  leather  travels,  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  jand  on  this  band  the  hemp 


portion 
face  of 


to  be  operated  upon  is  spread.  By  the 
the  hemp  is  carried  forward  until  it  is  taken  hold  of  by  the 
feeding  rollers  66,  by  the  motion  of  which  it  is  carried  on- 
wards to  be  acted  on  by  the  gills  or  travelling  hackles  ccc  ; 
and  the  gills  are  fixed  to  slips  of  brass  screwed  to  bars  which 
extend  across  the  machine,  as  seen  in  fig.  15.  These  bars 
pass  through  grooves  formed  in  the  links  of  an  endless 
chain,  by  the  motion  of  which  they  are  carried  round;  and 
their  ends  more  in  peculiarly  formed  slits  in  the  framing 
of  the  machine,  by  which  they  are  confined  to  their  proper 
course.  By  the  gills  being  made  to  move  faster  than  the 
surfaces  of  the  feeding  rollers,  they  pass  through  the  hemp 
many  times  in  the  course  of  its  passage  across  the  space  in 
which  it  is  acted  on  by  them,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
split  and  straighten  the  fibres.  The  hemp  now  passes  be- 
tween the  drawing  rollers  er,  the  surfaces  of  which  can  be 
made  to  move  from  forty  to  sixty  times  faster  than  those  of 
the  feeding  rollers,  according  to  the  material  to  be  acted 


into  a  sliver  of  a  certain 
-,  after  passing  through  the 
■-  win  g.  When  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  sliver  is  delivered  into  the  can,  a  bell  is  rung  by  the 
machinery  5  the  filled  can  is  then  removed  by  the  attendant, 
and  an  empty  one  substituted.  The  filled  cans  are  then 
conveyed  to  the  second  drawing  machine,  which  differs  from 
the  first  chiefly  in  being  smaller,  in  having  no  spreading- 
board,  and  in  hav  ing  a  double  set  of  rollers  and  gills  in  the 
width,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  top  view,  fig.  17.    The  cans 


Fig.  17 


containing  the  slivers  from  the  first  drawing  machine  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  this,  in  such  number  as  may  be  requir- 
ed, and  many  slivers  arc  then  passed  together  through  each 
set  of  feeding  rollers.  After  having  been  acted  on  by  the 
gills  and  the  drawing  rollers,  the  slivers  may  be  delivered  se- 
parately, or  they  may  be  combined,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, by  pawing  through  a  tray  previous  to  entering  the  last 
pair  of  delivering  rollers.  The  slivers,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  a  third  drawing,  in  a  machine  the  parts  of 
which  are  still  finer  than  those  or  the  second  machine,  are 
carried  to  the  roving  or  spinning  machine.  This  machine 
has  feeding  rollers,  gills,  and  drawing  rollers  similar  to  the 
drawing  machines ;  but  the  parts  are  still  finer  than  those 
of  the  last  machine.    In  fig.  18  the  spinning 


Fig.  18. 


The  slivers,  on  leaving  the  drawing  rollers,  pass  in- 
to the  trumpet -mouthed  tubes  on.  The  upper  part  of  these 
tubes  is  in  two  halves,  one  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  cross 
rail  of  the  machine,  while  the  other  is  pressed  against  it  by 
means  of  a  spring,  in  such  a  manner  as  gently  to  compress 
the  sliver  on  entering  the  tube.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  is 
set  into  another  tube  serving  as  a  socket,  and  into  this  last 
tube  discs  of  felt  or  cloth  are  put,  through  which  a  slit  is 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  thread,  which  is  thus  com- 
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pressed  and  smoothed  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  cloth 
in  hand-spinning.  From  these  tubes  the  threads  are  led  to 
the  flyers  bb  and  bobbins  ce,  as  in  the  ordinary  spinning  appa- 
ratus. Any  degree  of  twist  and  of  tension  during  twisting 
can  be  given  to  the  yarn,  by  making  the  bobbins  take  up 
more  or  less  of  it  for  each  revolution  of  the  flyer  ;  and  this 
is  simply  effected  by  means  of  a  drag  formed  of  two  steel 
springs  fixed  to  the  bobbin-rail.  The  ends  of  the  springs 
partly  embrace  a  peculiarly-formed  pulley  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  die  bobbin,  and  by  means  of  a  pinching  screw 
they  can  be  made  to  bear  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


pressure, 
degree  re 


on  this  pulley,  and, 
the  motion  of  the 


in  the  following  particulars:  1st,  In  the  distance  between  the 
feeding  rollers  and  drawing  rollers  being  capable  of  altera- 
tion, to  suit  longer  or  shorter  hemp,  by  means  of  the 
grooves  in  the  framing  of  the  machines,  seen  in  the  side 
view,  fig.  14 ;  2dly,  in  making  the  yarn  to  pass  through  the 
compressible  tubes  and  the  felt  discs,  which  act  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  the  cloth  in  the  grasp  of  the  workman  in 
hand-spinning ;  3dly,  in  the  power  which  the  manufacturer 
has  in  regulating  the  tension  and  twist  of  the  yams  while 
forming,  by  means  of  the  drag  applied  to  the  bobbins. 

The  yarn  produced  by  this  machine  is  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, and  is  much  stronger  than  hand-spun  yarn,  as  appears 


sure,  draws  the  thread  away  from  the  can  more  or  less  ra- 
pidly. The  action  of  the  machine  will  now  be  easily  un- 
derstood. The  cans  having  been  filled  with  sliver  at  the 
common  drawing-frame,  are  hung  in  the  hooks  of  the 
from  certain  experiments  made  for  die  purpose  of  testing  frames ;  on  motion  being  communicated  to  the  machine, 
tin  m  ;  the  result  showing,  "  that  the  patent-spun  yarns  are  the  frames  are  turned  round,  and  twist  the  sliver  into  a 


than  those  of  equal  grist  when  spun  by  hand,  and 
the  best  staple  or  long  hemp,  by  fifty-five  per  cent.'' 
Mr  Lang's  machinery  has  in  consequence  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  most  extensive  rope-manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain. 

1832.  August  8th,  Mr  Crawhall  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  flat  rope,  such  as  is 
used  in  mines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Mr  Curr's 
patent,  the  method  described  of  forming  these  bands  was  by 
sewing  several  ropes  together  side  by  side ;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Mr  Craw  hall  consists  in  adding  such  wheels  to  the 
ordinary  rope-work  machinery  as  to  enable  it  to  make  four 
ropes  of  the  same  size,  of  die  same  material,  twisted  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time.  By  this  equality  of 
the  ropes  greater  strength  is  insured  ;  and  they  are  put  to- 
gether by  sewing  or  plaiting,  as  in  the  other  patents. 

1832.  September  22d,  Mr  J.  H.  Kyun  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  application  to  cordage  of  his  now  well-known  pro- 
cess of  steeping  materials  in  a  solution  of  dcuto-chloride  of 
mercury  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them. 

1833.  May.  Mr  Norvel  of  Newcasde  at  this  time  took 
out  a  patent  for  machinery  for  rope-making.  In  this  ma- 
chinery the  bobbins  are,  like  Mr  Walker's,  arranged  on  the 
surface  of  cylindrical  flyers,  and  in  some  of  its  other  parts 
there  is  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr  Chapman ;  but  there 
is  much  that  is  new,  and  the  general  arrangement  appears 
to  be  excellent. 

1838.  August  8,  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr  John 
Stewart,  rope-manufacturer  in  Glasgow,  for  machinery  for 
spinning  yam,  and  forming  lines,  cords,  and  rppes. 

In  figs.  1 9  and  20  a  side  and  end  view  of  the  machine  for 
spinning  are  exhibited.  Here  nau  is  the  framing  j  bf,  a  fast 


drawn  away  by  the 


Fig.  21. 


thread;  and  as  it  is  twisted,  it  ii 
Toller. 

An  essential  part  of  the  machine  remains  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed. This  is  the  nipper,  or  apparatus  for  holding  tight- 
ly and  regulating  the  twist  of  the  sliver ;  one  of  these  is 
fixed  to  each  frame  above  its  upper  bearing.  Fig.  21  is  a 
section,  and  fig.  22  a  plan,  of  one 
of  the  nippers  to  a  large  scale.  In 
it  aa  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  frames 
bb  the  upper  bearing,  ce  the  hole 
through  which  the  sliver  passes,  d 
a  pinching  screw  to  fix  the  nipper 
in  the  top  of  the  frame  ;  the  part  e 
works  through  a  parallel  mortise 
cut  through  the  part  ff  of  the  nip- 
per. By  turning  the  nut  gg  the 
part  re  is  thrust  into  the  mortise, 
so  as  to  allow  the  sliver  to  pass 
through  ce  with  more  or  less  free- 
dom, as  may  be  required.  Any  ir- 
regularity in  the  thickness  of  the 
yams  is  provided  for  by  the  spring 
AA,  which  allows  <■  to  yield  a  little  wi 
happens  to  be  thicker,  or  forces  it 
inwards  when  any  part  happens  to 
be  smaller,  than  the  general  size, 
while  the  steady  pressure  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  the  nut  gg. 
Through  this  part  of  the  appara- 
tus, then,  the  end  of  the  sliver  is 
put  previous  to  being  carried  to 
the  roller,  and  it  is  between  this 


and  loose  pulley  on  the  principal  shaft ;  etc,  bevel-wheels  and  the  roller  that  the  sliver  re- 


on  the  same  shaft,  gearing  into  pinions  fixed  on  the  frames 
ddd,  which  run  in  two  bearings,  one  at  the  foot,  and  the 
other  at  ere,  fixed  to  the  rail  of  the  frame ;  fif  are  sliver- 
cans,  with  projecting  pins  for  hanging  diem  in  the  hookt,  of 
the  frames  dd,  to  diat  any  can  may  be  shifted  without  dis- 
turbing the  machinery ;  gg  is  a  roller  moved  by  a  belt 


ceives  its  twist  to  convert  it  into  a  thread  or  yam.  When 
the  yarns  leave  the  roller  they  are  wound  on  bobbins,  or 
made  use  of  in  some  other  manner.  The  patentee  de- 
scribes a  method  of  putting  a  slight  twist  into  the  slivers 
before  the  cans  arc  hung  in  the  frames  of  this  machine. 
He  also  describes  a  modification  of  the  frame,  in  which,  in 


on  the  principal  shaft,  round  which  roller  a  turn  of  the  place  of  the  cans,  bobbins  may  be  used  ;  and  he  describes 
thread  is  taken  as  it  comes  from  the  cans,  and  the  motion  an  apparatus  for  filling  the  bobbins.  His  machinery  for 
of  the  roller,  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  plea-  forming  lines,  cords,  strands,  and  ropes  is  represented  in 
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Rope-    fig.  23,  a  vertical,  and  fig.  24,  an  horizontal,  section.  Here 
raking.   ,ula  jgthc  framing ;  bbb,  sliver  cans,  mounted  each  in  iu  frame 
which  is  furnished  with  a  nipper  at  iu  upper  bearing. 


Fig.  24. 


These  can-frames  run  in  brackets  dd,  rfVf,  fixed  upon  an 
upright  spindle  ee  ;  the  bottom  bracket  dd  is  shown  in  the 
ground  plan  as  a  round  plate,  and  the  parts  for  the  pivot* 
of  the  can-frames  to  run  in  are  raised  upon  it  partly  on 
each  side.  The  spindle  tt  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of 
a  bevel-pinion  /  fixed  upon  it,  which  pinion  gears  into  a 
wheel  gg  fixed  ii|>on  the  shad  hh.  A  belt  from  the  pulley 
communicates  motion  to  the  main  shaft  hh,  which  carries 
a  spur-pinion  k,  gearing  into  a  wheel  /  fixed  on  the  shaft 
mm.  Upon  this  shaft  the  cone  nn  is  fixed,  which  by  a  belt 
drives  the  cone  o,  running  loose  upon  the  main  shaft  A. 
Upon  the  large  end  of  this  cone  the  bevel-wheel  p  is  either 
cast  or  fixed ;  and  this  gears  into  the  pinion  q  fixed  to  the 
wheel  r,  the  teeth  of  which  are  in  its  inner  edge.  This 
wheel  with  its  pinion  turns  on  the  spindle  ft.  and  its  teeth 
gear  into  spur-pinions  is,  fixed  on  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
frames.  From  the  nippers  at  the  top  of  the  can-frame, 
each  sliver  is  conducted  to  a  separate  hole  near  the  top  of 
s ;  these  holes  run  upwards  in  an  angular  di- 


rection from  under  the  bracket  i,  and  meet  in  one  which  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  spindle,  where  is  fixed  a  nipper 
similar  to  those  of  the  can-frames.    The  roller  v  is  for  the 

Srpose  of  pulling  away  the  strand,  cord,  or  rope,  as  it  is 
med ;  and  in  this  case  is  made  slightly  conical,  so  that 
by  shifting  it  along  its  shaft,  the  speed  with  which  it  draws 
may  be  varied.  The  action  of  the  machine  will  be  easily 
comprehended.  By  the  revolution  of  the  spindle  ee  the 
can-frames  are  carried  round  a  common  centre ;  and  as 
they  turn  they  receive  a  motion,  each  round  its  own  axis, 
by  means  of  the  wheel  r  and  the  pinions  »».  If  sliver  be 
put  into  the  cans  and  carried  through  their  nippers,  they 
will  be  twisted  into  yarns  between  the  nippers  and  the  holes 
in  the  upright  spindle,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  spindle 
they  will  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  strand  or  cord.  If 
in  place  of  slivers  strands  be  used,  the  result  will  be  a  rope. 
The  patentee  further  describes  machinery  for  the  formation 
of  flat  ropes,  or  bands  for  mines  and  the  like  purposes. 

Having  thus,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  given  an  account  of 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  art  by  the  application 
of  roachinery^we  shall  <jonc^?:  wilh  *  description  of  the 

laying  ropes  in  the  present  day. 

When  the  yams  have  been  spun  upon  Mr  Lang's  or 
other  spinning  machines,  or  by  hand,  they  arc  wound  from 
the  bobbins  in  a  haul,  upon  a  large  octagonal  reel  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  diameter :  the  number  of  yarns  in  the 
haul  are,  of  course,  regulated  by  the  conveniences  of  the 
manufactory.  The  haul  is  then  passed  from  this  reel  through 
the  tar-kettle,  and,  after  undergoing  the  action  of  the  nip- 
pers, is  again  wound  upon  a  similar  reel.  From  this  reel 
the  yarns  arc  wound  singly  upon  the  reels  or  bobbins  to 
be  used  in  the  laying.  '1  he  bobbins,  with  their  yams,  are 
then  hung  in  frames,  and  the  further  machinery  used  is 
an  improved  form  of  Mr  Chapman's  locomotive  apparatus. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  these  parts  will  be  better  under- 
stood from  the  drawings.  In  the  drawings  the 
of  the  different  parts  with  the  moving  power  is  not 
This  may  be  steam,  water,  or 
l^lucod  in  uny  con vcnicnt  sit^im 
the  purposes  of  the  establishment 

Figs.  25  and  26  show  the  general 


Fig.  25. 


all 

of  the 


winding  apparatus ;  fig.  25  Fig.  2b'. 

an  end  view,  and  fig.  26  a 
back  view,  of  a  portion  of 
the  winding-table,  ofl,  reel 
about  eight  feet  diameter, 
on  which  the  haul  is  wound ; 
66,  frame  containing  eight 
bobbins  or  reels  etc,  fas- 
tened on  vertical  spindles 
dd,  on  the  lower  end  of  which  the  pulleys  ee  are  fixed ;  on 
the  horizontal  shaft  a  corresponding  number  of  pulleys 
arc  fixed,  to  drive  those  of  the  vertical  shaft  by  belts.  One 
end  of  the  I 
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rope-making. 


r.op*-  to  which  nv.ti.rn  is  given  by  a  belt  from  the  driving  power, 
uakiag.  The  apparatus  for  spreading  the  yarns  on  the  reek  consist* 
v— -  of  a  rail  A',  with  loops  or  eyes  opposite  to  each  reel :  through 
these  eyes  the  yarns  are  passed.  The  rail  is  supported  by 
two  upright  rods  A,  A,  which  slide  tlirough  hole*  in  the 
brackets  i,  »'.  To  these  rods  the  altematinemotion  is  given  by 
a  chain  connecting  them  with  the  lever  A,  which  is  wrought 
by  the  heart-wheel  i».    Figs.  27,  28,  29,  show  the  ar- 

Fig.  27. 


DO- 


Fig  29. 


When  the  sledge  has  reached  the  foot  of  the  walk,  the  Kops- 
strands  are  hung  together  on  the  centre-hook  of  the  wheel,  ■***'*• 
and  by  means  of  the  lever  A  the  motion  is  reversed ;  at  the 
same  time  the  yams  are  cut  over  by  the  tackle-board,  and 
hung  on  the  hooks  t,  t,  t,  at  the  fore  end.  To  these  motion  i* 
given  by  the  spur-wheels  *,  /,  the  latter  of  which  may  be 
driven  either  by  the  pinion  Hand  spur-wheel  ic,  or  directly 
by  the  pinion  jt,  as  a  quicker  or  slower  motion  is  required. 
'1  o  the  shaft  on  which  the  pinion  a  and  spur-wheel  te  are 
fixed,  motion  is  given  by  the  mitre-wheels y, y,' y',  the  two 
latter  being  fixed  to  a  vertical  shaft,  which  receives  its  mo- 
tion from  the  driving  power  by  the  intervention  of  i 


by  which  that  motion  may  be  regulated. 

The  end  of  the  ground-rope  is  wound  upon  the  barrel  s, 
ij£  from  which  it  is  slackened  so  as  to  allow  it 


by  unwinding 
to  be  removed  from  the  guba  of  the  sledge 


rangement  of  the  apparatus  for  twisting 
the  strands,  and  laying  them  into  a  rope. 
aa  the  reel-frame ;  bb  the  register-plate, 
through  the  concentric  circles  of  holes  of 
which  the  yarns  are  put.  These  holes  arc 
seen  in  the  detached  front-view  of  the 
plate  at  B.  Immediately  behind  the  plate 
the  yams  are  passed  through  the  press- 
blocks,  one  of  which  is  figured  detached 
at  C.  They  are  then  hung  on  the  hooks  of  the  sledge  on 
These  hooks  are  on  the  prolonged  axes  of  pinions  driven  by 
a  spur-wheel  d,  which  again  is  driven  by  the  mitred  wheel 
e.  This  wheel  can  be  connected  with  either  of  the  wheels  f 
and  g,  by  means  of  a  clutch  wrought  by  the  lever  A.  On  the 
end  of  the  axes  of  these  mitre-wheels  the  pinion  A  is  fixed, 
and  receives  motion  from  the  spur-wheel  /,  fixed  on  the 
axis  of  the  gub-wheel  m.  Round  the  gubs  of  this  wheel  a 
turn  of  the  endless  band  nn,  which  traverses  the  walk,  is 
passed,  and  gives  motion  to  the  machinery.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  gub-wheel  axis  a  pinion  o  is  fixed,  which  drives 
the  spur-wheel  p.  On  the  middle  of  the  axis  of  this  wheel 
another  gub-wheel  is  fixed ;  round  it  a  turn  of  the  ground- 
rope  q  is  passed,  and  by  this  the  sledge  is  moved  progres- 
sively backwards :  the  wheels  of  the  sledge  arc  Hanged,  and 
run  upon  a  railroad  r.  When  the  endless  band  is  set  in 
motion  after  the  yarns  have  been  hung  on  the  hooks  of  the 
sledge,  the  sledge  travels  backwards  at  a  rate  which  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  twist  required  to  be  given,  by  the  guba 
of  the  ground-rope  wheel  being  made  to  shift  further  from 
or  nearer  to  its  centre,  so  as  to  move  the  (ledge  through  a 
greater  or  less  space  for  each  revolution  of  the  hooks. 


Since  the  above  article  was  < 
have  been  introduced  in  the  details  of  the 
rope-making.  In  the  spinning  apparatus  the  i 
for  the  most  part  superseded  the  link-gill,  represented  in 
figs.  14  to  18.  The  gill-bars  of  the  screw-gill  are  moved 
forward  by  their  ends  being  forced  into  the  threads  of  two 
parallel  screws,  one  placed  at  each  side  of  the 
The  pressure  on  the  thread,  too,  in  place  of  being  | 
by  the  apparatus  shown  in  figs.  21  and  22,  is  n 
commonly  obtained  by  a  dead  weight  This  consists  of  a 
piece  of  iron  which  lies  over  and  presses  on  the  thread, 
and  being  hinged  at  its  upper  extremity,  it  rise*  and  falls 
with  the  slight  variations  in  its  thickness.  In  winding  the 
bobbins,  too,  a  simpler  apparatus  than  the  frame  (fig.  26) 
is  used.  Each  bobbin  rests  on  a  roller  somewhat  shorter 
than  itself,  which  moves  freely  within  its  flanges.  The 
roller  revolves,  and  by  friction  communicates  motion  to  the 
bobbin,  the  axis  of  which  moves  in  vertical  slits,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  rise  as  the  yam  accumulates  on  it  The  pres- 
sure is  said  to  improve  the  yarn. 

In  the  laying  apparatus  (fig.  27)  the  pressure-block  e  is 
heated  by  being  inserted  into  a  steam  chest  substituted  for 
the  former  solid  bar.  This  is  a  great  improvement,  and  is 
due  to  Mr  Swallow,  engineer,  Liverpool. 

In  the  sledge  (figs.  27,  28,  and  29)  grooved  pulleys  have 
been  substituted  lor  the  gub-wheels,  and  the  change  in 
velocity  is  produced  by  various-sized  pinions.  In  place, 
too,  of  loading  the  sledge,  any  required  amount  of  pressure 
is  produced  by  a  break-wheel  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the 
ground-rope  pulley.  This  was  introduced  by  Messrs  Gar- 
nack  and  Bibby. 

Wire-Rope. — The  apparatus  used  in  the  making  of  wire- 
rope  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  bobbins  containing  the 
wire  are  mounted  in  frames  set  in  the  periphery  of  a  larger 
frame  like  a  cage.  The  larger  frame  revolves  round  an 
axis,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  fixed  spur-wheel ;  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  axis  of  each  bobbin-frame 
carries  a  spur-wheel  gearing  into  this.  There  is  thus  ob- 
tained a  sun-and-planet  motion ;  the  large  frame  carrying 
the  bobbins  round  the  central  axis,  and  each  bobbin-frame 
revolving  also  round  its  own  axis.  The  wires  from  the 
bobbins  pass  through  holes  in  the  top  of  the  central  axis, 
and  are  there  united  to  form  the  strand  or  rope  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  apparatus  for  small  strands  or  ropes  is  some- 
times arranged  so  that  the  bobbins  revolve  round  a  hori- 
zontal in  place  of  a  vertical  axis,  'j.  s.) 
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uid  m  large  lodging-place 
are  few  and  insignificant* 


ROQUE,  Sah,  a  town  of  Spain,  Andaluda,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  56  miles  S.E.  of  Cadis,  and  7  N.W.  of  Gibraltar. 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  consist*  chiefly  of  low  houses.  In 
the  principal  square  is  a  town-hall ;  and  the  other  public 
buildings  are  a  church  and  convent,  several  schools,  an 
hospital,  poor-house,  and  prison.  Outside  the  town  is  a 
public  walk  and  a  cemetery.  Wine,  cordage,  leather,  soap, 
potter)',  &c  are  made  here,  and  there  is  some  trade  in 
corn.  San  Roquc  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1704,  after 
their  loss  of  Gibraltar,  principally  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Carteia.  The  climate  here  is  salubrious,  and  living 
very  cheap.    Pop.  7619. 

ROREE,  or  Lohtjrek,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Shikarpoor. 
It  occupies  a  picturesque  position  on  a  rocky  precipice  40 
feet  high,  round  the  base  of  which  sweeps  the  river,  here 
about  1200  yards  broad.  There  are  four  rocky  islets  in  the 
stream  ;  and  the  ruins  of  some  buildings  in  the  centre  seem 
to  give  countenance  to  the  ancient  tradition,  that  the  Indus 
formerly  flowed  in  a  different  bed.  Rorec  has  narrow 
streets;  and  the  houses  are  large  and  lofty,  but  not  very 
substantial.  There  are  about  forty  mosques,  the  largest 
of  which  is  a  gloomy  brick  building  on  a  rising  ground. 
The  town  has  also  two  f 
for  travellers-  The  i 
Pop.  estimated  at  8000. 

ROSA,  Salvator,  a  celebrated  landscape-painter,  was 
born  at  the  village  of  Arenella,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples,  on  the  20th  of  June  1615.  His  youth  was  charac- 
terised by  a  wild  and  self-willed  disposition.  The  desire  of 
his  father  that  he  should  enter  the  church  had  no  effect  on  his 
conduct  He  behaved  so  rebelliously  at  the  college  of 
the  congregation  of  Soraasca  that  he  was  expelled.  No- 
thing would  satisfy  him  but  to  become  a  painter.  When 
he  found  himself  unable  to  obtain  a  proper  instructor  in  that 
art,  he  resolved  to  learn  from  nature.  Setting  out  alone,  he 
was  soon  lost  among  the  solitary  and  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  even  said  that  he  ventured  into  the 
den  of  the  bandits  of  Sant*  Angelo,  and  spent  some  time 
in  sketching  their  mountain  haunts  and  their  own  picturesque 
features.  Nor,  on  his  return  to  Naples,  was  he  less  bold 
in  displaying  the  artistic  skill  which  he  had  gained.  He 
painted  history  after  Ribera,  and  battle-pieces  after  Aniello 
Falcone,  and  assailed  with  satirical  epigrams  all  those  envious 
rivals  who  dared  to  scoff  at  the  first  attempts  of  his  genius. 
S-ilvator  Rosa  settled  at  Rome  in  1634,  and  commenced  to 
practise  as  a  professional  landscape-painter.  The  obscurity 
and  poverty  in  which  lor  a  long  time  he  toiled  had  an  effect 
upon  his  genius.  His  imagination  conjured  up  scarcely 
any  scenes  but  what  were  dark  and  awe-inspiring.  Yawn- 
ing ravines,  gloomy  thickets,  barren  wildernesses,  and 
lonelv  sea-shores,  were  his  favourite  subjects.  The  rocks 
were  rugged  and  riven ;  the  trees  were  maimed  and  dis- 
hevelled; the  skies  were  black  und  troubled;  and  the 
figures  were  lurking  bandits,  wayworn  travellers,  solitary 
anchorites,  and  castaway  mariners.  The  general  effect, 
indeed,  was  to  give  a  striking  and  complete  representation 
of  uncultivated  and  savage  nature.  Between  1647  and  1657 
Rosa  was  in  Florence,  enjoying  a  brilliant  career  of  fame. 
The  grand  duke  and  the  courtiers  caressed  him  and  heaped 
favours  upon  him.  Many  of  the  citizens  admired  his  pic- 
tures, sung  his  cantatas,  and  could  repeat  parts  of  his  un- 
published satires.  His  house  was  the  resort  of  all  the  men 
of  genius  and  refinement  in  the  place.  Among  these  he 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  very  prodigy  of  versatility. 
He  acted  comic  pieces,  recited  his  own  poems,  sang  his 
own  songs  to  his  own  tunes,  performed  upon  every  kind  of 
instrument,  and  discoursed  upon  every  kind  of  subject. 
The  remaining  days  of  Salvator  were  spent  at  Rome  in 
the  composition  of  historical  pictures.  In  these  he  showed 
that  he  could  transfer  to  figures  the  same  gloomy  loftiness 
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which  he  liad  imparted  to  landscape.  "  Pythagoras  on  the 
Sea-shore,"  "  Pythagoras  issuing  from  a  Subterranean  Ca- 
vern," "Jeremiah  thrown  into  a  Pit,"  "The  Catilinarian 
Conspiracy,"  and  44  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,"  were 
terrible  and  grand.  He  might  even  have  attained  to  higher 
efforts  in  the  same  line,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  by  dropsy 
on  the  15th  of  March  1673. 

Many  of  Rosa's  pictures  are  in  Britain.  A  large  land- 
scape, representing  "  Mercury  and  the  Woodman,"  is  in 
the  National  Gallery.  There  arc  also  two  of  his  paintings, 
a  landscape  and  a  sea-piece,  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland.  The  chief  biographers  of  Salvator  Rosa  are 
Baldinucci,  Passeri,  and  Pascoli.  His  Life  and  Times  by 
I-ady  Morgan  is  far  too  romantic  and  rhetorical  to  be 
worthy  of  its  name. 

ROSAMOND,  daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  was 
a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  is  generally  known 
by  the  common  epithet  of  "  the  Fair  Rosamond."  The  popu- 
lar story  of  her  is  as  follows: — Henry  II.  saw  her,  loved 
her,  declared  his  passion,  and  triumphed  over  her  honour. 
To  avoid  the  jealousy  of  his  queen  Elinor,  he  kept  her  in  a 
wonderful  labyrinth  at  Woodstock ;  and  by  his  connection 
with  her  had  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  On  Henry's  absence  in 
France,  however,  on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  that  country, 
the  queen  found  means  to  discover  her  ;  and,  though  struck 
with  her  beauty,  she  recalled  sufficient  resentment  to  poison 
her.  The  queen,  it  is  said,  dL-covered  her  apartment  by 
a  thread  of  silk ;  but  how  she  came  by  it  is  differently 
related.  This  story  of  "  Fair  Rosamond  "  was  once  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  England,  and  is  still  heard  of  through 
the  medium  of  attractive  broadsides  in  remote  districts, 
where  it  is  eagerly  read,  and  as  eagerly  believed.  Yet 
it  is  not  supported  by  history.  She  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Godstow,  opposite  to  the  high  altar,  where  her 
body  remained  till  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed,  with  every 
mark  of  disgrace,  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1191. 
She  was,  however,  considered  as  a  saint  after  her  death. 

ROSARIO  DE  CUCUTA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  province  of  Boyaca,  stands  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Cucuta, 
30  miles N.N.E.  of  Pamplona.  The  surrounding  country  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  cacao,  sugar,  coffee,  ana  cotton ;  and 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  these  articles.  Pop.5000. 

ROSARY  1 1.  u.  rosarium,  a  rose-garden),  a  string  of 
beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics  in  their  devotions,  on  which 
they  reckon  the  number  of  times  they  repeat  the  Pater- 
noster and  the  Ave  Maria.  The  former,  or  Lord's  Prayer, 
they  recite  fifteen  times;  the  latter,  or  angelical  salutation, 
they  recite  one  hundred  and  fifty  times.  Accordingly,  the 
rosary  is  three  times  the  ordinary  chaplet.  It  is  reported 
to  be  instituted  in  honour  of  the  fifteen  principal  mysteries 
in  our  Saviour's  life,  and  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Some 
have  attributed  the  origin  of  the  rosary  to  St  Dominic  A 
Spanish  writer  tells  us  "  we  owe  to  Dominic  de  Guzman, 
a  canon  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin,  two  most  important 
blessings,  the  rosary  and  the  holy  office,"  A. v.  1202.  Mo- 
sheim,  among  others,  ascribes  to  this  institution  a  higher 
antiquity  {Eccle*.  Hist*,  cent,  x.,  part  ii.,  c.  4).  "Pretty 
distinct  traces,"  he  says,  "of  the  rosary  and  crown  of  St 
Mary,  as  they  are  called,  or  of  praying  according  to  a  nu- 
merical arrangement,  are  to  be  found  in  this  (the  tenth) 
century.  For  they  who  tell  us  that  St  Dominic  invented 
the  rosary  in  the  thirteenth  century  do  not  bring  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  their  opinion."  "  This,"  he  adds  in  a  note, 
"  is  formally  demonstrated  by  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanet.  Ord. 
BenedL,  Prof,  ad  ssecul.  v.,  p.  58,  &c."  This  festival  falls 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  Its  name  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  by  Gregory  XIII.,  from  St  Mary  of  the  Vic- 
tory, given  to  it  by  Pius  V.  on  its  institution  in  honour  of 
the'  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  took  place  on  that  day.  (See 
Brande's  Diet,  ttf  Science.) 
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ROSCIUS,  Q.,  the  most  celebrated  comic  actor  of 
Rome,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation 
by  Cicero.  The  exact  period  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but 
he  must  have  been  somewhat  older  than  Cicero  (born  b.c. 
106),  as  he  had  already  earned  a  high  reputation  before 
the  death  of  Sulla,  R.C.  78.  His  subsequent  career  was 
aaid  to  have  been  predicted  by  a  strange  occurrence  whilst 
he  was  still  a  child.  Hi*  early  years  were  spent  at  Solonium, 
near  Lanuvium;  and  whilst  he  was  sleeping  in  his  cradle, 
a  serpent  entwined  itself  round  his  body  without  injuring 
him.  This  circumstance  in  the  life  of  the  actor  was  after- 
wards represented  by  the  artist  Praxiteles,  and  celebrated 
by  the  poet  Archias.  Of  his  education  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  he  and  .£sopus,  the  tragic  actor,  used  to  attend  the 
Forum  when  Hortensius  the  orator  pleaded,  that  they  might 
imitate  on  the  stage  what  they  admired  in  him.  Roscius 
had  a  peculiar  squint  of  the  eye,  but  this  was  of  course 
concealed  by  the  mask  he  wore.  His  private  character  was 
highly  respected,  and  Cicero  remarked  that  he  was  such 
an  artist  that  he  seemed  the  only  one  fit  to  appear  upon 
the  stage,  and  yet  so  excellent  a  man  that  acting  was  be- 
neath his  dignity.  He  thought  him  worthy  of  the  Senate. 
He  used  to  contend  with  Cicero  which  of  them  could  re- 
present the  same  sentiment  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways, 
he  by  acting,  and  Cicero  by  his  eloquence.  So  high  an 
did  Tic  entertain  of  his  profession  that  he  wrote  a 
comparing  it  with  oratory.  He  gave  lessons  in  clo- 
and  used  to  say  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  whom 
he  could  altogether  approve  of.  His  gains  as  an  actor 
are  variously  stated,— by  Macrobius  at  1000  denarii 
(L.32, 5s.  lOd.)  a  day  ;  and  by  Cicero  at  600,000  sesterces 
for  ten  years  (L.48.434  10s.),  which  would  make  it  some- 
what less  than  L.5000  a  year ;  but  for  the  last  ten  years 
he  had  refused  to  receive  this  pension  from  the  Roman 
He  had  a  dispute  with  one  Fannius  Chorea  re- 
a  slave  of  whom  they  were  joint 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speec 

to  us.  At  what  lime  this  took  place 
of  judging.  He  died  a  little  before  the 
time  (about  n.c.  61)  that  Cicero  delivered  his  oration  in 
defence  of  Archias.  (See  Unterholzner,  in  Savijmy's 
Zeittehrift,  vol.  i.,  p.  248 ;  also  Miinchen,  Oratio  M.  T.  C. 
pro  Q.R.  C.  juridice  expotita.  Col  unite,  1829.) 

ROSCOIi,  W  u  m  am.  a  distinguished  writer,  was  born 
at  Liverpool  on  the  8th  of  March  1 7o3.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  W  illiam  Koscoe,  who  then  kept  a  public-house  called 
the  Bowling-Grcen,  to  which  he  united  the  profession  of  a 
market-gardener.  The  elder  Koscoe  is  described  as  a  man 
below  the  middle  stature,  but  of  remarkable  bodily  strength 
and  activity.  His  wife,  Koscoe 's  mother,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  a  superior  mind  and  of  warm  affections, 
and  to  have  exercised  over  the  character  of  her  son  an 
influence,  of  which  the  effects  were  never  obliterated  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  The  first  elements  of  learn- 
ing he  acquired  under  the  tuition  of  a  schoolmistress ;  and 
at  the  age  of  six  he  was  removed  to  a  superior  school. 
Koscoe  quitted  school  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  master 
having  reported  that  his  scholar  had  learned  all  that  he 
professed  to  teach.  He  acquired  a  very  early  relish  for 
reading,  and  particularly  for  poetical  reading.  "  I  was 
at  this  period  of  my  life,"  he  has  recorded,  "  of  a  wild, 
rambling,  and  unsocial  disposition  -,  passing  many  of  my 
hours  iii  strolling  along  the  shore  of  the  River  Mersey,  or 

in  fishing,  or  in  taking  long  walks  alone   1  now 

began  to  assist  my  father  in  his  agricultural  concerns,  par- 
ticularly in  his  business  of  cultivating  potatoes  for  sale,  of 
which  he  every  year  grew  several  acres,  and  which  he 
sold,  when  produced  early  in  the  season,  at  very  advanced 
prices.  His  mode  of  cultivation  was  entirely  by  the  spade; 
and  when  raised  earlv,  they  were  com 
of  Lancashire  as  a  labourite  esculent. 


nsidered  in  that  part 
When  they  had  at- 
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tained  their  proper  growth,  we  were  accustomed  to  carry 
them  to  the  market  on  our  heads,  in  large  baskets,  for  sale,  ' 
where  I  was  generally  entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  them, 
and  soon  became  a  very  useful  assistant  to  my  father.  In 
this  and  other  laborious  occupations,  particulary  in  tile  care 
of  a  garden,  in  which  I  took  great  pleasure,  1  passed 
several  years  of  my  life,  devoting  my  hours  of  relaxation 
to  reading  my  books.  This  mode  of  life  gave  health 
and  vigour  to  my  body,  and  amusement  and  instruction 
to  my  mind  ;  and  to  this  day  I  well  remember  the  deli- 
cious sleep  which  succeeded  my  labours,  from  which  I 
was  again  called  at  an  early  hour.  If  I  were  now  asked 
whom  I  consider  to  be  the  happiest  of  the  human  race,  1 
should  answer,  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  by  their  own 
hands." 

Having  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  he  found  it  expedient 
to  make  choice  of  a  profession.  His  love  of  reading  in- 
duced him  to  prefer  the  avocation  of  a  bookseller,  but  he 
was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  finding  it  altogether 
pleasant,  and  alter  a  trial  of  a  month,  he  returned  to  his 
rustic  labours.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  (1769) 
he  was  articled  to  a  young  attorney,  who  died  before  the 
completion  of  his  clerkship.  The  remainder  of  it  was 
passed  in  the  office  of  Peter  El  Lames,  who  was  eminent  in 
his  profession,  and  who  was  much  satisfied  with  his  pupil's 
talents  and  industry.  During  this  period  he  still  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  his  father,  but  he  had  previously  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  mother.  Although  very  punctual  in 
his  attention  to  business,  he  always  found  some  precious 
intervals  of  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  literary  talents  ; 
and  his  early  love  of  poetry  had  its  usual  effect  in  purifying 
and  refining  the  taste.  His  chief  favourite  was  Shenstone, 
with  whose  elegant  simplicity  he  ap|>cars  to  have  been 
greatly  captivated.  He  cultivated  an  intimate  friendship 
with  other  ingenuous  youths  who  cherished  the  same  love 
of  literature.  In  conjunction  with  two  of  these,  William 
Clarke  and  Richard  Lowndes,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
languages ;  and  with  these  individuals, 
lives,  he  continued  in  habits  of  the 
They  had  another  associate,  who  was 
capable  of  directing  as  well  as  participating  in  their  studies. 
This  was  Francis  I {olden,  a  young  man  of  uncommon 
talents,  who  was  an  assistant  in  his  uncle's  school,  where 
it  was  his  business  to  teach,  not  only  mathematics,  but 
likewise  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  languages. 
They  were  accustomed  to  meet  early  in  the  morning,  and 
to  pursue  their  classical  studies  till  the  hours  of  business 
called  them  to  less  genial  avocations.  It  was  the  example 
of  {{olden  that  prompted  Koscoe  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
Italian  Language,  in  which  he  at  length  attained  to  so  great 
proficiency.  He  thus  continued  to  improve  his  taste  and 
to  enlarge  his  fund  of  knowledge.  From  a  fervent  admi- 
ration of  poetry  there  is  generally  an  easy  transition  to  the 
composition  of  poems.  He  wrote  many  verses  in  his  early 
youth,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  printed  an  Ode  on  the 
Foundation  of  a  Society  for  the  IZncouragement  of  the 
Arts  of  Painting  and  Design,  in  the  town  of  Liverpool. 
About  the  same  period  he  wrote  a  descriptive  poem,  en- 
titled Mount  Pleasant,  which  was  not,  however,  published 
till  the  year  1777.  His  ode  was  then  reprinted.  These 
]K>cms  were  favourably  received }  and  they  obtained  the 
approbation  of  two  very  competent  judges,  Mr  Mason  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Having  completed  his  clerkship,  he  was  in  1774  admitted 
an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  King's  Dench.  During  the 
same  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  Mr  Bannis- 
ter, but  their  connection  was  of  very  short  duration.  He 
afterwards  formed  a  more  permanent  engagement  with  Mr 
Samuel  AspinalL  who  had  long  been  known  as  a  respect- 
able practitioner.  He  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the 
of  his  profession  ;  but  be  did  not  find  himself  con- 
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strained  to  abandon  his  literary  studies,  and  he  thus  con- 
tinued the  gradual  improvement  of  his  excellent  talents. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  of  a  respectable  tradesman  named 
Griffies.  Jane,  the  second  of  three  daughters,  "soon  at- 
tracted his  admiration,  and  won  his  affection,  by  her  gentle 
yet  lively  manners,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and 
by  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  her  truly  feminine  mind. 
Although  the  state  of  his  circumstances  at  this  time  gave 
little  promise  of  an  immediate  union  with  the  object  of  his 
attachment,  it  was  not  the  wish,  and  perhaps  it  was  scarcely 
in  the  power,  of  one  possessing  the  frank  and  ardent  cha- 
racter of  Koscoe  to  conceal  from  her  the  feelings  she  liad 
inspired.  From  that  moment  to  the  close  of  his  long  and 
eventful  life,  he  never  found  reason  to  regret  for  one  in- 
stant the  judgment  of  his  youth."  A  considerable  interval 
elapsed  before  they  could  prudently  fulfil  their  engage- 
t ;  but  his  professional  emoluments  gradually  became 
I  they  were  married  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
r  union 


ary  1781.  Their 
felicii 


I  attended  with  i 


The  African  slave-trade  was  now  in  its  fullest  vigour ; 


I  it  formed  a  very  material  part  of  the  commerce  of 
Liverpool,  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  inter- 
ested, either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  continuance  of 
this  de  testable  traffic.  For  any  individual  to  raise  a  warn- 
ing voice  against  it  in  such  a  community  required  no  small 
portion  of  moral  courage.  The  generous  feelings  and 
manly  character  of  Roscoc  urged  him  to  take  a  very  pro- 
minent share  in  those  proceedings  which  finally  led  to  its 
suppression  ;  a  measure  which  reflected  so  much  honour  on 
that  administration  which  included  Fox,  Grey,  Holland, 
and  Erskine.  He  composed,  in  blank  verse,  n  poem  en- 
titled The  Wrongs  of  Africa  ;  of  which  the  first  part  was 
published  in  17H7,  and  the  second  in  1788.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  a  clergyman  named  Kiihn.  In  1787 
he  likewise  published  A  General  View  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  demonstrating  its  Injustice  and  Impolicy, 
with  Hints  towards  a  Hill  for  its  Abolition.  This  season- 
able tract  was  followed  in  17*8  by  A  Scriptural  Refuta- 
tion of  a  Pamphlet  lately  pulilished  by  the  Rer.  Raymond 
Harris,  entitled  "  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  Lieitness 
of  the  Slave  Trade,"  in  four  Letters  from  the  Author  to  a 
friend.  Harris  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  had  been  educated  for  the  Popish  priesthood. 
Such  talents  as  he  possessed  were  employed  in  an  attempt 
to  prove  tlkat  slavery,  as  a  system,  has  obtained  the  Divine 
approval ;  that  God  has  sanctioned  the  principle  of  one 
portion  of  mankind  treating  another  like  beasts  of  burden. 
For  his  satisfactory  refutation  of  this  reverend  apologist  of 
such  enormities  Koscoe  received  the  thanks  of  the  London 
Abolition  Committee.  They  likewise  printed  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  pamphlet,  which  was  extensively  circulated,  and 
highly  approved.  In  1792  he  published  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Aegroes  in  the  Island 
of  St  Domingo.  Of  this  insurrection  the  advocates  of 
slavery  had  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves,  as  a  most 
powerful  argument  against  the  abolition  ;  and  he  therelhre 
performed  another  imp.. runt  service  by  exposing  the  falla- 
cies of  their  reasonings  and  inferences. 

In  other  public  transactions  of  tltat  eventful  period  he 
likewise  felt  a  deep  interest.  On  all  subjects  his  senti- 
ments were  humane  and  liberal.  With  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened men  of  the  kingdom,  he  contemplated  the  French 
Revolution  as  a  glorious  event ;  and  his  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion were  expressed  in  more  than  one  poetical  effusion.  In 
the  year  1796  Roscoc  published  Strictures  on  Mr  Hut  he's 
Tvso  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Member  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. At  an  earlier  period  (1791),  Roscoc  had  printed  a 
merry  ballad  concerning  The  Life,  Death,  and  Wonderful 


you 


Life,  Death, 
of  Edmund  Burke  ;  and  had 


a  frontispiece  etched  by  himself,  and  representing  Burke 
equipped  like  a  knight-errant,  and  assaulting  Fox  in  the  1 
House  of  Commons.  About  this  period  his  mind  was 
vigorously  devoted  to  an  undertaking  of  a  more  important 
nature.  The  plan  of  preparing  a  biographical  account  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  occurred  to  him  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  his  literary  career.  He  long  continued  to  collect 
books  and  to  amass  materials ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1 7S9  he  communicated  his  design  to  his  intimate  friend 
Mr  Clarke,  who  was  then  residing  in  Italy  for  the  benefit 
of  a  milder  climate.  This  gentleman  had  been  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  but  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  literature.  With  great  alacrity 
he  undertook  the  task  of  exploring  the  archives  and  libra- 


ries of  Florence,  in  quest  of  materials  for  the  projected 
work;  and  the  author  acknowledged  himself  deeply  indebted 
to  the  assistance  which  he  had  thus  received.  The  sale  of 
the  Crevenna  and  Finclli  libraries  enabled  him  to  procure 
many  rare  books,  for  which  he  might  otherwise  have  made 
a  hopeless  search.  The  Life  of  Lorento  de'  Medici,  called 
the  Magnificent,  was  at  length  published  in  the  year  1796, 
in  two  volumes  quarto.    It  was  elegantly  printed  by  , 


Maccreery,  who,  at  the  author's  suggestion,  had  recently 
established  a  press  in  Liverpool.  The  success  of  this  pub- 
lication exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  which  the 
author  could  have  ventured  to  cherish.  From  the  perio- 
dical critics  he  obtained  ample  praise.  He  received  letters 
of  w  arm  commendation  from  men  of  rank  and  men  of  let- 
ters, with  several  of  whom  he  had  no  previous  acquaintance 
or  correspondence.  One  of  these  was  the  eccentric  l.ari 
of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Dei  ry,  who  was  then  residing  in 
Rome.  He  first  applied  to  Mr  Cadell,  the  bookseller,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  author's  profession,  resources  in  lite, 
and  what  present  of  books,  pictures,  or  statues  might  be 
most  acceptable  to  him.  Dr  Parr's  fervent  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  literature  likewise  prompted  him  to  seek  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  elegant  biographer,  which  ultimately 
led  to  an  intimate  friendship.  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  author ;  but  soon 
after  its  ..;.pcarancc  Cadell  and  Davie*  offered  him  no  leas 
a  sum  than  L.I 2(H)  for  the  copyright.  Of  this  liberal  offer 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept ;  and  little  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained that  the  booksellers  found  it  a  very  advantageous 
transaction.  The  fourth  edition,  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
was  printed  in  1800.  In  other  countries  the  success  of 
this  book  was  equally  brilliant.  Three  editions  were 
speedily  circulated  in  America.  The  work,  translated  into 
German  by  Sprengel,  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1797.  In 
1799  a  French  translation,  by  Francois  Thurot,  was  pub- 
lished at  Puris.  During  the  same  year  an  Italian  version, 
by  the  Cavaliero  Gaetano  Mechirini,  made  its  appearance 
at  Pisa,  in  lour  volumes  octavo.  It  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  elegant  Fabroni,  who  had  himself  pub- 
lished a  Latin  Life  of  Lorenzo,  which  he  intended  to  trans- 
itu into  his  native  language;  but  he  was  so  much  delighted 
with  Koscoe's  work  that  he  abandoned  his  design,  and  re- 
commended the  other  task  to  Mechirini.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year  he  addressed  a  very  gratifying  letter  to 
the  author.  Similar  letters  were  addressed  to  him  by  Ban- 
dini,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  Laurentian  Library  in  Flo- 
rence, and  by  the  Abate  Andres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  resi- 
dent in  Italy,  and  deeply  skilled  in  Itahan  literature. 

For  the  avocation  of  an  attorney  Mr  Roscoc  never  had 
any  hearty  relish,  and  he  finally  relinquished  it  in  the  year 
1796.  With  his  last  partner,  Mr  Lace,  he  made  an  arrange- 
ment which  secured  him  some  interest  in  the  business ; 


it  with 


and  during  the  following  year  he  entered  himself  at  Gray's 
Inn,  with  the  view  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  He  kept 
Hilary-  term,  but  made  no  further  progress  in  this  new 
career,  although,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  son,  he 
cd  qualities  which  must  in  all  probability  liave  ren- 
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dered  hit  success  certain.  In  conjunction  with  Mr  Thomas 
/  Wakefield,  he  had  in  1793  obtained  a  lease  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  peat-mow  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester  ;  and  from 
the  draining  and  improvement  of  this  land  he  anticipated 
an  ample  return.  In  1 799  he  purchased  one-half  of  the 
Allcrton  estate,  a  valuable  property  situated  about  6  miles 
from  Liverpool  The  family  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr 
Clarke,  which  had  long  been  connected  with  an  extensive 
banking-house  at  Liverpool,  was  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1799  placed  in  circumstance*  of  considerable  difficulty, 
when  by  great  and  unremitting  exertions  Koscoc  brought 
the  affairs  of  the  house  into  a  better  train  of  management ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1800  he  could  again 
command  some  portion  of  leisure  for  his  favourite  pursuits, 
lie  had  previously  published  The  Aurse,  a  Poem  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Luigi  Tansillo.  This  elegant  version 
was  favourably  received,  and  it  reached  a  third  edition  in 
1804.  But  he  had  for  some  time  contemplated  a  more 
magnificent  undertaking,  a  Life  of  Leo  X. ;  and  on  re- 
ceiving, through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Holland,  tome  im- 
portant and  unpublished  materials  from  Florence,  he  re- 
verted to  it  with  new  ardour.  The  History  of  the  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  I*eo  X.  was  published  in  four  volumes  quarto 
in  the  year  1805.  It  had  been  in  the  press  upwards  of 
two  yean.  For  one-half  of  the  copyright  Cadcll  and 
Davies  paid  the  sum  of  L.2000.  This  work,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  and  varied  merit,  experienced  a  less  favour- 
able reception  than  its  precursor.  The  Life  of  Leo,  with 
the  omission  of  the  documents  contained  in  the  appendix, 
was  speedily  reprinted  at  Philadelphia ;  but  the  aale  was 
not  there  so  rapid  as  that  of  his  former  work.  A  German 
translation,  by  Professor  Glaser,  was  published  at  Lcipsic 
in  three  volumes  octavo,  which  successively  appeared  in 
1806,  1807,  and  1808.  A  preface,  notes,  and  disquisitions 
were  contributed  by  Henke.  In  1808  a  French  transla- 
tion, by  P.  F.  Henrys  **»  published  at  Paris,  and  a  cor- 
rected edition  appeared  in  1813.  An  Italian  version  was 
undertaken  by  Count  Luigi  Bossi,  who  began 
from  the  French.  This  work  extended  to 
octavo,  published  at  Milan  in  1816  and 
1817.  He  added  a  variety  of  notes  and  documents  illua. 
trative  of  the  text,  together  with  numerous  engravings  of 
portraits  and  medals.  The  sovereign  pontiff  Leo  XII. 
inserted  this  translation  in  the  catalogue  of  prohibited 
books ;  but  in  spite  of  hi*  denunciation  2800  copies  of  it 
have  been  dispersed  in  Italy,  where  the  name  of  the 
elegant  author  continues  to  be  held  in  no  common 
estimation. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  great  work  he  was  sud- 
denly induced  to  place  himself  in  a  new  sphere  of  action. 
On  the  eve  of  the  general  election  in  1806  he  received  a 
requisition  from  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  bur- 
gesses of  Liverpool,  requesting  him  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  his  native  town.  This 
requisition  he  received  on  the  30th  of  October ;  he  issued 
his  address  to  the  electors  on  the  following  day ;  and  the 
election  commenced  on  the  first  of  November.  His  two 
opponents  were  General  Gascoigne  and  General  Tarlcton ; 
of  whom  the  former  had  represented  (he  borough  for  ten, 
and  the  latter  for  sixteen  year*.  They  were  both  Tories, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Tarlcton  was  a  deserter  from 
the  Whigs.  They  were  both  supported  by  the  coqioration  ; 
but  after  a  very  strenuous  contest  of  seven  days,  the  elec- 
tion terminated  in  favour  of  Roscoe,  who  had  nearly  two 
hundred  votes  over  Tarlcton,  and  thirteen  over  Gascoigne. 
Of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  not  a  silent  member. 
He  took  a  respectable  share  in  various  debates  ;  and  he  had 
the  high  satisfaction  of  raising  his  voice  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1807  Roscoe  re- 
turned to  Liverpool  in  the  month  of  May,  and  resolved  to 


decline  again  entering  Parliament.  In  1808  he  published 
Considerations  on  the  Causes,  Objects,  and  Consequences 
of  the  Present  War,  and  on  the  Expediency  or  the  Danger 
of  Peace  with  France.  This  was  an  able  as  well  as  a  season- 
able publication  ;  but  we  cannot  add  that  it  produced  any 
extensive  or  speedy  effects.  It  was  soon  followed  by 
Remarks  on  the  Proposals  made  to  Great  Britain  for 
Opening  Negotiations  for  Peace,  in  the  year  1807.  The 
several  tracts  which  he  had  published  on  such  topics  were 
in  1810  collected  into  a  volume,  bearing  the  title  of  Occa- 
sional Tracts  Relative  to  the  War.  This  collection,  which 
includes  several  tracts  that  have  not  been  enumerated,  re- 
mains a  monument  of  his  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  the  ge- 
neral frenzy  which  then  prevailed.  In  1812  he  published 
A  Review  of  the  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Can- 
ning on  the  late  Election  for  Liverpool,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  Questions  of  Peace  and  Reform.  Roscoe  was  an 
able  and  enlightened  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  as 
of  all  other  attempts  to  improve  the  general  welfare.  The 
commercial  pressure,  caused  partly  by  the  cessation  of  the 
war,  and  alto  by  the  enormous  increase  of  the  national  debt, 
told  unfavourably  on  the  banking-house  with  which  Ros- 
coe was  connected.  After  struggling  for  a  few  days  in  the 
vain  hope  of  supporting  their  credit,  the  directors  were,  on 
the  25th  of  January  1816,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending their  payments.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
creditors  reported  that,  after  the  liquidation  of  the  debts, 
there  would  remain  a  suqilus  of  L.6 1,144.  The  bank  was 
never  shut ;  and  the  house  was  allowed  six  years  for  dis- 
charging all  the  debts,  with  interest.  Roscoe  undertook  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  and  exerted  himself  with  surpris- 
ing energy.  One  of  the  greatest  trials  which  he  sustained 
was  the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  library,  pictures,  and 
other  works  of  art,  the  valuable  and  cherished  accumulation 
of  nearly  half  a  century.  The  auction  of  his  library,  which 
was  sold  by  Winstanley  of  Liverpool,  extended  to  fourteen 
days,  commencing  with  the  19th  of  August  1816.  It  in- 
cluded rare  and  precious  works  in  several  dep 
was  particularly  rich  in  Italian  literature. 

diatcly  followed  by  that  of  the  prints, 
A  eleven  days,  and,  being  divided  into  1352 
the  sum  of  L.1915,  It.    The  drawings,  con- 
risting^of  610  lots,  and  the  painting*,  of  156,  were  sold  for 

In  the  midst  of  these  vicissitudes  and  trials,  which  he 
endured  with  exemplary  fortitude,  he  still  retained  his  love 
of  literature.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Liverpool  he  lent  his  effective  aid.  A  plan  for  such  an 
institution  had  in  1813  been  written  by  Dr  Traill,  now 
(1 859)  professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  The  scheme  was  at  length  brought  towards 
maturity  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  Roscoe,  at 
chairman  of  a  committee,  prepared  an  explanatory  report. 
He  was  induced,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty, 
to  com|)ose  and  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  institution.  The  attendance  was  very  nu- 
merous, and  he  received  the  most  gratifying  applause.  On 
the  ensuing  day  he  was  requested  by  the  committee  to  pub- 
lish his  discourse,  and  it  accordingly  appeared  under  the 
subsequent  title :  On  the  Origin  and  Vicissitudes  of  Lite- 
rature, Science,  and  Art,  and  their  Influence  on  the  present 
State  of  Society,  a  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Opening  of 
the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  25th  November  1817.  In 
1819  he  published  his  Observations  on  Penal  Jurispru- 
dence and  the  Reformation  of  Offender*.  In  1822  ap- 
peared his  Additional  Obserralions  on  the  tame  subject; 
and  a  third  part  followed  in  1825.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished two  tracts  on  the  penitentiary  discipline  of  the 
United  States.  In  all  hi*  literary  undertaking*  he  aimed 
at  improving  the  morals  and  increasing  the  happiness  of 
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Roscoe  having  now  withdrawn  from  business,  he  teems 
'  to  have  placed  hit  chief  reliance  on  the  remuneration  of  his 
literary  labours.  Some  of  his  friends  privately  raised  the 
■um  of  L.2500,  and  vested  it  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  his  family.  "  The  office  of  communicating  to 
him  this  kind  and  liberal  act  on  the  part  of  his  friends  was 
confided  to  Dr  Traill,  who,  by  his  judicious  representations 
and  affectionate  remonstrances,  succeeded  in  removing  from 
the  mind  of  Mr  Roscoe  the  objections  which  he  felt  to  in- 
cur obligations  of  so  serious  a  nature."  About  this  period 
he  found  a  pleasing  employment  in  arranging  and  improv- 
ing the  library  of  Mr  Coke,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  numerous  manuscripts. 
His  visits  to  Holkham  were  rendered  peculiarly  pleasant ; 
and  this  gentleman,  as  we  are  informed,  "  conferred  upon 
him  obligations  of  no  ordinary  nature."  His  literary  ardour 
was  still  unabated  ;  and  in  1822  he  published  an  ocuvo  vo- 
lume, under  the  title  of  Illustrations,  Historical  and  Cri- 
tical, of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  aV  Medici,  called  the  Magni- 


version,  exclusive  of  the  appendix,  was  published 
ce  bv  Pecchioli  in  the  course  of  the  following 
1822  he  likewise  published  a  Memoir  of  Richard 


i  Jones  of  Aberdaron,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon, 
in  /forth  Wales,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  por- 
tion of  intellect.    This  i 


tial  power  and  cultix 
character,  who  was  originally  a  fisher-lad,  "continues  to 
display  a  love  of  learning  and  an  extent  of  erudition  seldom 
exhibited  within  the  walls  of  schools  or  universities,  united 
with  a  want  of  common-sense  amounting  almost  to  idiocy, 
and  a  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  appearance  of  which  a 
common  mendicant  would  be  ashamed."  At  Allerton,  Jones 
had  a  conversation  with  Dr  Parr  on  languages,  oriental  and 
occidental ;  and  on  being  afterwards  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
learned  stranger,  he  replied,  "  He  is  less  ignorant  than  most 
men." 

During  this  year  he  quitted  his  residence  in  Liverpool, 
and  took  a  house  in  Lodge  Lane,  Toxtcth  Park,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  Two  years  afterwards  he  had  the  se- 
vere misfortune  to  lose  the  excellent  and  cherished  partner 
of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows.  She  died  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember 1824.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  he  had  been 
elected  an  honorary  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  lite- 
rature ;  and  after  an  interval  of  a  few  months  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  associate  of  the  first  class.  In  1827  the  great 
gold  medal  of  the  society  was  awarded  to  him  for  his  merits 
as  a  historian.  From  other  learned  associations  he  ob- 
tained various  honours ;  nor  must  we  omit  to  state  that, 
during  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academia  dclla  Crusca. 

In  the  spring  of  1821  he  had  been  engaged  by  the  Lon- 
don booksellers  to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Pope.  It  appeared  in  1824,  in  ten  volumes  octavo.  He 
contributed  a  copious  and  elegant  Life  of  the  author,  and  to 
a  selection  of  the  notes  of  former  editors  added  a  few  of  his 
own.  Of  the  character  of  Pope,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
poet,  he  formed  a  more  favourable  estimate  than  cither  Dr 
Warton  or  Mr  Bowles.  Those  who  deny,  or  reluctantly 
concede,  to  Pope  the  name  of  a  poet,  seem  to  judge  accord- 
ing to  a  very  arbitrary  standard.  A  few  months  after  the 
appearance  of  this  edition  Bowles  published  A  Final  Ap- 
peal to  the  Literary  Public  relative  to  Pope,  in  Reply  to 
certain  Observations  of  Mr  Roscoe  in  his  Edition  of  that 
Poet's  Works ;  to  which  arc  added,  some  Remarks  on  Lord 
Byron's  Conversations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  same 
subject  and  the  Author ;  in  Letters  to  a'  Literary  Friend.  To 
this  publication  Roscoe  speedily  replied  in  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  &c.  His 
edition,  as  well  as  his  Letter,  obtained  a  favourable  notice 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  hr  October  1825;  and  Bowles 
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Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  &c.  These  lessons  in  criticism  were  not 
very  satisfactory  to  die  public,  and  Roscoe  wisely  desisted 
from  any  further  controversy. 

In  1827  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo 
in  two,  and  of  the  History  of  Leo  in  four,  volumes  octavo. 
He  had  now  reached  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  had 
begun  to  feel  the  pressure  of  age.  Towards  the  close  of 
this  year  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  paralysis,  which 
affected  one  side  of  his  face,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
one  hand  ;  but  medical  aid  was  promptly  procured,  and  he 
recovered  the  use  of  his  hand,  as  well  as  of  his  speech. 
Botany  had  been  among  the  number  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. He  had  been  a  contributor  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnaan  Society,  and  was  regarded  as  no  mean  profi- 
cient in  this  science.  After  his  recovery  from  the  para- 
lytic attack,  he  published  the  fifteenth  and 
number  of  a  splendid  volume  on  Monandrian 
Towards  the  end  of  June  1831  he  experienced  i 
attack  of  influenza ;  and,  after  he  seemed  to  be  recovering, 
he  was  on  the  27ih  of  that  month  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
of  shivering,  accompanied  with  almost  total  prostration  of 
strength.  The  near  approach  of  death  he  contemplated 
with  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  On  the  30th  he 
closed  his  mortal  career,  after  having  completed  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  proximate  cause  of  his  death 
was  an  effusion  into  the  chest.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  burving-ground  of  the  Unitarian  chapel  in  Rcnshaw 
Street. 

Dr  Traill,  the  friend  and  physician  of  this  eminent  man, 
sj>eaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms: — "  In  person,  Mr 
Roscoe  was  tall  antl  rather  slender.  In  early  life  he  pos- 
sessed much  bodily  activity.  His  hair  was  light  auburn, 
almost  inclining  to  red ;  his  full  grey  eye  was  clear  and 
mild ;  his  face  expressive  and  cheerful.  As  he  advanced 
in  life  the  benevolent  expression  of  his  countenance  re- 
mained, but  the  vivacity  of  the  features  was  tem|>ercd  into 
a  noble  dignity,  which  it  was  imjiossible  to  see  without  re- 
spect and  admiration ;  while  the  mouth  bcsgioke  taste  and 
feeling,  and  the  clustering  hoary  hair  round  his  temples 
gave  a  venerable  air  to  his  manly  features. ...  Of  die  quali- 
ties of  his  heart,  as  a  private  individual,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  In  the  relations  of  husband,  lather,  and 
friend,  his  conduct  was  most  exemplary  ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a  man  who  possessed  die  fascination 
of  manner  which  attracts  and  rivets  attention  in  a  higher 
degree  than  William  Roscoe."  (Edin.  New  PhiL  Jourtu, 
vol.  xiii.) 

Three  of  Roscoe 's  sons  have  secured  a  respectable  place 
in  literature.  IIknhv,  author  of  the  Life  of  William 
Roscoe,  I*ondon,  2  vols.  8vo,  1833,  was  a  barrister,  and 
author  of  several  legal  works,  besides  having  written  the 
Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers  far  Lardner's  Cyclopadia. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  37,  on  the  25th  March  1836. 
Robert,  who  was  likewise  a  member  of  die  legal  profes- 
sion, wrote  some  pleasing  poems.  He  died  in  December 
1850,  aged  GO.  Thomas,  who  still  (May  1859)  survives, 
has  likewise  written  very  extensively.  Besides  poems, 
tales,  tours,  and  translations,  he  has  published  an  excel- 
lent English  version  of  Sismondi's  Historical  View  of  the 
History  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Lanzi's  History  of 
Painting. 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of 
Coniuught,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  great  river 
Shannon,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Ireland.  It  is  bounded 
on  die  N.  by  die  county  of  Sligo ;  on  the  E.  by  Lcitrim, 
Longford,  and  Westmcath  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  die  King's 
County  ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Gal  way ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
same  county  and  by  Mayo.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  county  are  defined  by  water,  the  eastern 
side  being  entirely  formed  by  the  Shannon  and  its  exten- 
ds extreme  length  of  die  county 
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Mcora-  from  north  to  south  doe*  not  exceed  60  statute  miles,  yet 
mon.  double  that  extent  may  be  assigned  to  the  frontier-line,  if 
—v— ^  all  the  winding*  of  the  river,  and  all  the  sinuosities  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  are  taken  into  account.  It  extendi  over 
a  surface  of  6)17,691  acres ;  of  which  440,522  are  arable, 
130,299  uncultivated,  mountain,  or  bog,  6732  in  plantations, 
768  occupied  by  towns  or  villages,  and  29,370  under  water. 
Of  the  uncultivated  land,  it  is  probable  that  40.000  acres 
might  be  advantageously  improved  and  cultivated,  80,000 
acres  might  be  drained  fur  pasture,  anil  10,000  acres  must 
remain  unimprovable.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  Auteri;  afterwards  the  tribes  or  septs  of  the 
O'Conors,  O'Kellys,  M'Dermotts,  OTlancgans,  O'Flyns, 
and  O'Hanlys,  were  the  chief  possessors  of  it.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  [I.  it 
was  seized  upon  hv  the  new  settlers,  and  their  maintenance 
of  it  secured  by  the  erection  of  several  fortresses.  For  a 
long  period  afterwards  the  whole  province  was  considered 
as  consisting  but  of  two  counties,  that  of  Roscommon  being 
one,  and  all  the  remainder,  with  the  county  of  Clare  in- 
cluded, the  other,  under  the  name  of  the  county  of  Con- 
naught,  This  arrangement  continued  until  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  whole  province  under- 
went a  new  classification,  and  the  county  of  Roscommon 
was  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Athlune,  Ballintober, 
Boyle,  Moycamon,  and  Roscommon.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1641  nearly  all  the  former  proprietors  were  dispos- 
sessed for  having  espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  their  pos- 
sessions transferred  to  the  republican  adventurers  and  sol- 
diers ;  since  which  period  that  branch  of  the  O'Conor  family, 
once  sovereigns  of  all  Ireland,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  O'Conor  Don,  is  the  only  one  of  the  former  proprietors 
who  holds  any  part  of  ancestral  possessions  in  the  country. 
The  county  is  now  divided  into  nine  baronies, — Athlone, 
Ballintober  (North  and  South),  Ballymoc,  Boyle,  Castlcrea, 
Frenchpark,  Moycarn,  and  Roscommon  ;  and  subdivided 
into  fifty-three  parishes,  and  four  parts  of  parishes,  the  re- 
maining parts  of  which  are  in  some  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. According  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the 
country,  Roscommon  contains  fifty-seven  parishes,  of  which 
liftV'Onc  arc  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin,  the  remainder  being 
in  Tuam,  Clonfert,  and  Ardagh.  The  bishopric  of  Elphin 
was  suppressed,  and  the  revenues  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  by  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  the  Bishop 
of  Kilmore,  Elphin,  and  Ardagh. 

Roscommon  is  in  shape  long  and  narrow,  extending  sixty 
miles  in  a  northern  and  southern  direction,  whilst  its  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  where  greatest,  is  but  thirty-two  miles  ; 
and  it  decreases  gradually  until  it  terminates  in  a  point  in 
its  southern  extremity.  The  greatest  part  of  the  county  is 
level,  forming  the  western  portion  of  the  central  fleetz 
limestone  field  of  Ireland  ;  varied,  however,  by  frequent  in- 
considerable elevations,  and  by  long  low  ridges  or  escars 
formed  of  limestone  gravel.  In  the  north  the  country  rises 
into  rugged  mountains,  with  abrupt,  precipitous  sides  and 
flattened  summits,  the  highest  of  which,  Bracklieve  and 
Slieve  Corkach,  are  upwards  of  lOtXJ  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  equally  wild  though  less  elevated  range  of 
the  Curlew  Mountains  also  forms  part  of  the  northern 
boundary.  The  great  sandstone  ridge  of  Slieve  Bawn 
range  along  the  middle  part  of  the  ea-tern  boundary.  Slieve 
Aluyn,  in  the  west,  rises  to  nearly  500  feet  in  height.  No 
large  river  passes  through  the  county,  but  both  its  eastern 
and  western  limits  are  watered  by  navigable  streams. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  side  the  Shannon 
rolls  its  immense  volume  of  waters;  and  on  the  west  the 
Suck,  which  is  navigable  for  barges  to  Ballinasloc,  unites 
with  the  Shannon  at  the  extreme  south  point.  The  rivers 
in  the  interior,  which  are  small  and  insignificant,  are  all 
tributaries  to  oue  or  other  of  these  n>aiu  channels,  chiefly 


to  the  former,  discharging  themselves  into  their  streams,  Roscon- 
either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  some  of  the  nu-  »■>■>. 
merous  lakes  dispersed  throughout  various  parts.  Of  these  v— ' 
smaller  rivers,  the  Arigna,  the  Fiorish,  and  the  Gara  or 
Boyle  river,  are  tributaries  to  the  Shannon ;  the  Brcsgue 
and  the  Lung,  the  latter  of  which  flows  through  a  subter- 
ranean channel  during  part  of  its  course,  discharge  their 
contents  into  Lnugli  Gara.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
lakes,  both  for  size  and  beauty,  is  Lough  Kea,  in  the  north- 
ern part,  near  the  town  of  Boyle,  from  which  place  it  also 
takes  a  name,  as  likewise  that  of  Rockingham  Lake,  from 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lorton  upon  its  shore-  It  is  about  3 
miles  in  length  by  2  in  breadth,  and  studded  with  several 
picturesque  islands,  amongst  which  Trinity  Island  tis  noted 
for  its  monastic  ruins,  and  Castle  Island  for  an  ancient 
fortress  of  the  M'Dermotts,  now  modernized  into  an  elegant 
villa.  The  lake  derives  its  supply  from  the  neighbouring 
boundary  lake  of  Lough  Gara,  upon  the  borders  of  Sligo, 
which,  though  larger,  and  still  more  irregular  in  its  outline, 
is  less  attractive  in  appearance  than  that  on  which  it  be- 
stows its  redundant  waters.  To  the  north  of  Lough  Kea 
the  two  smaller  lakes.  Lough  Skeen  and  Lough  Meelagh, 
are  connected  by  a  short  clianncl  with  the  Shannon.  The 
lakes  of  Bodarri'g,  Boffin,  and  Reagh,  on  its  eastern  side, 
which  are,  strictly  speaking,  expansions  of  the  Shannon, 
may  also  be  considered  as  partially  belonging  to  the  county. 
The  principal  of  the  smaller  lakes  arc  Loughs  Errit,  Glynn, 
Funcheon,  and  Aluyn.  There  are  several  extensive  fur- 
loughs or  winter  lakes,  which,  being  generally  dry  in  sum- 
mer, afford  rich  pasturage  for  sheep.  Between  Frenchpark 
and  Elphin,  that  of  Mantua  covers  700  acres ;  another,  near 
Lough  Glynn,  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  county,  is  half  a 
mile  in  length. 

The  limestone,  which  forms  the  base  of  all  the  level  dis- 
tricts, is  of  various  kinds ;  some  gray,  containing  numerous 
fossil  remains,  chiefly  madrepores  ;  some  of  the  formation 
called  calp,  which  is  often  found  blended  with  layers  of 
Lydian  stone  ;  and  some  black,  being  susceptible  of  a  high 
|xilu.h,  as  is  a  light  gray  marble  found  in  the  southern  parts. 
Sandstone  shows  itself  in  the  eminences  that  protrude 
through  the  limestone.  Slieve  Bawn  is  mostly  composed 
of  it ;  ami  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frenchpark  it  is  raised 
in  lamina;  so  thin  as  to  be  use  for  the  covering  of  roofs. 
The  northern  district  is  of  the  coal  formation,  which  ex- 
tends also  into  the  adjoining  county  of  Leitrim ;  but  the 
principal  stores  of  this  most  valuable  mineral,  and  of  iron- 
stone, are  to  be  found  on  the  Roscommon  side.  The  en- 
tire area,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Arigna, 
extends  over  6o00  acres,  of  which  2000  are  to  the  north, 
and  4S00  to  the  south  of  that  river.  The  strata  of  coal 
rise  into  the  mountains  of  Bracklieve  and  Slieve  Corkagh, 
where  the  outcrop  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  several  places 
in  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  declivities.  The  coal  is  of 
the  blazing  or  bituminous  character,  less  inflammable  than 
that  of  Scotland,  but  more  so  than  that  of  the  north  of 
England.  The  principal  beds  are  the  Rover,  the  Gubber- 
other,  and  Aughabehy  collieries  in  the  latter  of  w  hich  the 
chief  seam,  and  the  only  one  deemed  sufficiently  rich  to 
defray  the  expense  of  working,  is  from  one  foot  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  thick,  hut  subject  to  interruptions,  or  what 
the  workmen  call  faults,  occasioned  by  the  strata  of  one 
part  of  a  hill  having  slipped  down  to  a  depth  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  yards,  and  settled  on  a  lower  level.  The  principal 
beds  of  iron  ore  are  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arigna 
river,  whence  the  workings  derived  their  name.  They 
exhibit  decisive  indications  of  having  been  in  operation  at 
an  early  period  ;  but,  most  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
exhaustion  of  timber  for  fuel,  they  were  latterly  inopera- 
tive until  1788,  when  the  pit-coal  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood led  to  a  new  speculation  in  them  by  three  brothers  of 
the  name  of  O'Reilly,  who,  either  for  want  of  sufficient 
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or  in  consequence  of  the  real  unproductiveness  of 
the  concern,  mortgaged  the  works  and  premises,  which 
were  then  sold  to  Mr  Peter  Latouchc,  the  banker,  who, 
after  a  total  expenditure  of  L.80,000,  abandoned  the  specu- 
lation in  1 80S  as  profitless  and  hopeless.  The  workings  of 
the  collieries  were  resumed  in  1825  by  three  joint-stock 
companies — the  Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  lri-.li 
Mining  Company,  and  tlie  Hibernian  Mining  Company  ; 
but  only  one  of  them,  the  Arigna  company  persevered  in 
the  experiment,  and  worked  the  mines  of  both  coal  and 
iron.  The  affairs  of  the  company  became  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  in  the  session  1826  27  a  volu- 
'  sued,  containing  an  exposition  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  jobbing  and  fraud 
which  even  that  period  could  produce.  The  iron-works 
have  long  been  suspended,  but  the  coal-pits  are  still  worked 
occasionally.  Potters'  clay  is  found  in  several  places,  and 
is  manufactured  into  the  coarser  kinds  of  wares  ;  and  along 
the  shores  of  Lough  Rcc,  and  also  more  inland  at  Killy- 
mount,  are  several  deposit*  of  very  pure  clay,  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  local  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes,  for 
which  the  materia]  is  well  adapted.  Fire-bricks  were  made 
at  Arigna,  of  fire-clay,  which  forms  some  of  die  mineral 
strata  there. 

The  soil  varies  nearly  according  to  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
stratum, that  on  the  limestone  being  much  the  most  pro- 
ductive ;  except  in  the  hilly  district  between  the  Shannon 
and  the  Suck,  in  which  the  stone  rises  so  near  the  surface 
that  the  superincumbent  vegetable  mould  is  scarcely  of 
depth  sufficient  to  admit  the  use  of  the  plough.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  the  level  parts,  and 
are  therefore  liable  to  overflow  their  banks  during  winter, 
become,  on  the  return  of  dry  weather,  pastures  and  mea- 
dows of  the  richest  quality.  Bogs  of  every  size,  from  an 
extent  of  a  thousand  acres  to  patches  merely  adequate  for 
the  domestic  demands  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  lie,  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts.  The  most 
remarkable  and  extensive  of  these  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Athlone  and  Lanesborough.  The  mountains  are 
mostly  covered  with  bog  and  marsh,  interspersed  with  dry 
patches  on  which  heath  grows  most  luxuriantly.  In  the 
southern  part,  large  tracts  of  a  very  light  sandy  soil,  lying 
on  the  low  hill  between  the  Suck  and  the  Shannon,  afford 
excellent  pasturage  for  sheep.  The  borders  of  Lough 
Aluyn  arc  in  some  parts  formed  of  sand,  apparently  carried 
from  the  lake  by  the  wind.  Large  deposits  of  gravel  and 
different  kinds  of  loam  are  often  found  between  the  surface- 
soil  and  the  rock  which  forms  the  substratum. 

The  population,  according  to  calculations  made  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  was  as  follows : — 

Tear.  Authority.  Popalation. 

1700  De  Burgo   ..........  41,172 

1792  Beaufort    86,000 

1812  Parlismsntary  lUturn  158,111 

1821   Ditto   208,729 

1831   Ditto   249,613 

1841   Ditto   253,591 

1851   Ditto   173,417 

The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  in  18-11 
was  267;  in  1851  only  183,  being  a  diminution  in  density 
of  84  persons  in  each  square  mile.  In  1851  about  45,000 
of  the  inhabitants  could  speak  the  Irish  language,  and  1300 
of  that  number  could  speak  Irish  otilv.  Fully  nine-tenths 
of  the  population  arc  supposed  to  be  Human  Catholics. 

This  population  was  represented  in  tlie  Irish  Parliament 
by  eight  members — two  for  the  county  at  large,  and  two 
for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Hoyle,  Roscommon,  and  Tulsk. 
The  number  was  reduced  to  two  at  the  Union,  all  the 
boroughs  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  election.  The 
number  of  registered  electors  for  the  county  is  about  2500. 
The  state  of  education,  according  to  the  parliamentary 
•  in  1821  and  1824-26,  was  as  follows:— 


Sei  not 


1821  6981  3306  ...  10,287 

1824-26   8937  4998  711  14,646 

Of  the  numbers  stated  in  the  latter  of  these  returns,  1041 
were  Episcopalian  Protestants,  and  13,262  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  the  religious  persuasion  of  tlie  remaining  343  was  not 
specified.  The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  county  was 
309  ;  of  which  17,  containing  545  pupils,  were  maintained 
by  grants  of  public  money;  38,  containing  1954  pupils,  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  societies  or  individuals ;  and 
the  remaining  254  schools,  which  afforded  the  means  of 
instruction  to  12,147  pupils,  were  maintained  wholly  by  the 
pupils'  fees.  The  number  of  schools,  and  of  pupils  attend- 
ing them  during  the  week  ended  12th  April  1851.  was 
ascertained  by  the  Census  Commissioners  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 


National  

Church  Education 

DinciMHtn   .i 

Endowed  

Hoarding  

Private  

P 


No.  of 


................ 


Industrial  .. 

Minion  

Military  

Workhouse 
Gaol  


70 
31 
1 
2 
1 

116 
4 
S 
6 
6 
1 
9 
1 


253 


2302 
374 
13 
65 
10 
2096 
124 
63 
19 

B2 
T 

975 
36 


6131 


-  '8 
760 

19 
21 
1310 
110 
216 
233 
141 
9 

1175 


Total. 


4,308 
1,134 
13 
74 

31 

3,408 
234 
279 
245 
203 
16 
2,150 
36 


12,131 


The  habits  and  occupations  of  the  . 
thoroughly  rural  that  there  arc  but  three  towns  with  a 
population  exceeding  2000  souls.  There  are  several  fine 
mansions  and  demesnes  in  the  hands  of  resident  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  and  numerous  villas  and  country-seats  be- 
longing to  independent  landed  proprietors  ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dwellings  and  homesteads  of  the  small  farmers 
and  cottiers  in  many  cases  are  far  from  showing  those  indi- 
cations of  internal  comfort  that  might  be  expected  in  a  dis- 
trict so  highly  favoured  by  nature.  Agriculture  is  carried 
on  with  much  spirit  amongst  the  higher  classes,  by  whom 
the  latest  improvements  in  tillage  and  the  best  constructed 
vehicles  and  implements  have  been  introduced ;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  county  might  be  much  improved 
by  tlie  judicious  application  of  capital  and  labour  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  extent  of  land  under  each 
description  of  crop  in  1855  and  1858  was — 

uss.  isss. 

Aere».  Acroa. 

Wh«Bt                                           4,159  4,832 

Oala  69,257  66,909 

lUrley,  here,  rye,  beans,  and  pcatt...     488  685 

Potatoes  36,793  42,468 

Turnips                                         4.735  4,697 

Other  green  crops                              1.732  2,393 

Fl.x...                                              386  265 

 30,214 


 13*  ,764 

In  the  mountainous  districts  the  spade  is  frequently  used 
instead  of  the  plough.  In  these,  also,  the  neighbouring 
landholders  generally  club  their  labour  together,  particu- 
larly in  planting  and  raising  potatoes,  all  uniting  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  one  farm,  and  then  proceeding  succes- 
sively in  a  body  to  execute  that  of  the  other  partners  in  tlie 
amicable  joint-stock  concern.  The  pastures  are  amongst 
the  best  in  Ireland ;  and  as  their  proprietors  are  almost 
particular  in  the  selection  of  live  stock  of  every 
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description,  the  best-fed  beasts  are  to  be  met  with  here. 
ThU  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  respect  to  bullocks ;  the 


sheep  also  are  of  first-rate  quality,  both  as  to  fleece  and 
flavour  of  carcase.  In  prime  grazing  land  an  acre  feeds  a 
bullock  and  a  sheep.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil  for  pasturage,  there  are  not  many  large 
dairies.  The  annual  fair  of  Ballinasloe,  in  October,  is  the 
principal  mart  at  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  disposed  of. 
The  quantity  of  live  stock  in  the  county  in  1857  and  1858 
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Fences  in  general  are  made  of  stone  walls,  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  as  they  are  considered  to  afford  better 
shelter  for  cattle  than  those  of  timber.  That  the  county 
was  once  well  wooded  appears  not  only  from  the  evidence 
of  history,  but  from  the  fact,  that,  wherever  the  impedi- 
ments to  its  growth  are  removed,  the  soil  spontaneously 
throws  up  shoots  of  those  species  of  forest-trees  with  which 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  once  covered.  The  ex- 
cessive clearing  of  the  woods,  without  precautionary  mea- 
sures to  secure  a  new  growth,  has  left  the  surface  very 
bare  ;  but  this  defect,  equally  unsightly  to  the  eye  of  taste 
and  injurious  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  is  annually 
diminishing,  through  the  exertions  of  the  landed  gentry, 
many  of  whose  mansions  are  surrounded  with  noble  planta- 
tions. Manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  those  already 
noticed,  and  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens  for  domestic 
consumption,  do  not  exist.  The  articles  of  export  are  con- 
fined to  agricultural  produce  and  live  stock,  for  which  the 
Shannon  affords  great  facilities.  The  navigation  of  this 
fine  river,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  skirts  the  county 
along  the  whole  of  its  eastern  verge,  was  formerly  so  much 
obstructed  by  several  rapids  as  to  render  it  useless  as  a 
channel  of  enlarged  inland  traffic.  These  impediments 
have  been  obviated  by  means  of  short  canals  along  the  side 
of  the  river  in  those  parts  where  the  rapids  occur.  The 
connection  by  water  with  the  eastern  counties  to  Dublin 
is  maintained  by  the  Royal  and  Grand  canals,  which 
i  with  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry  and 

As  all  the  great  lines  of  land  conveyance  to 
t  from  I^inster  and  Ulster  (including  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway,  from  Dublin  to  Galway) 
pass  through  the  county,  the  roads  are  numerous,  and  gene- 
rally well  kept  up. 

The  monastic  antiquities  are  very  numerous.  The  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  Boyle,  founded  in  1 148,  still  exhibit  a  large 
part  of  its  highly-ornamented  church,  with  it*  tower  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  resting  on  four  columns 
of  colossal  dimensions,  enriched  with  a  variety  of  sculp- 
tures ;  and  the  Dominican  friary  at  Roscommon  contains 
a  monument  of  an  ancient  member  of  the  O'Connor  family, 
exhibiting  an  effigy  of  an  armed  warrior  in  a  lying  posture, 
with  four  other  armed  figures  on  the  base.  Derham  Ab- 
bey, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roscommon,  is  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  stones.  The  others  of  which  some  relics 
still  exist,  are  Trinity  Abbey,  on  an  island  in  Lough  Kca, 
Tulsk,  Clonshanvill,  and  Clontuskert,  in  which  there  are 
several  monuments  and  inscriptions  relating  to  the  O'Kellys 
and  other  ancient  families.  In  the  parish  of  Oran,  a  few 
miles  from  Roscommon,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
pillar-tower  about  10  feet  high  ;  and  in  every  part  there 
are  ratlig  so  numerous  that  nearly  five  hundred  are  still 
visible.  The  county  contained  a  great  number  of  small 
fortresses,  evidently  built  v. lien  it  was  one  of  the  marches 
or  border  district*,  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Con- 
nauglit  Irish,  besides  which  there  were  a  few  of  great  ex- 
tent and  ttrcngth,  as  is  testified  by  that  of  Roscommon, 
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forming  a  quadrangle  of  220  by  180  feet,  with  towers  at 
the  angles  and  at  the  gateway,  and  containing  the  remains 
of  a  large  building,  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  other  castles  are 
those  of  Addone,  Ballinasloe,  Ballynafad,  and  Lough 
Glynn. 

Roscommon,  the  county  town,  is  built  on  the  southern 
slope  of  a  gently-rising  lull,  near  the  centre  of  the  county. 
It  consists  but  of  one  main  street,  with  several  minor 
avenues  branching  out  into  five  main  roads,  in  various 
directions.  It  was  incorporated  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief  places  in  these 
parts.  Writs  for  the  better  defence  of  the  town  and  castle 
are  frequent  among  the  earlier  records.  It  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  till  the  Union.  Here  are 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  local  administration  of 
justice;  the  county  court-house,  the  prison-house,  the 
county  infirmary,  and  fever  hospital.  The  modern  eccle- 
siastical buildings  are  not  remarkable  for  architectural 
elegance.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  structure.  The 
town  is  a  place  of  very  limited  trade,  except  in  that  of 
grain,  large  quantities  of  which  are  sent  to  Lancsborough, 
to  be  exported  thence  by  means  of  the  Royal  Canal  or 
the  Shannon.  The  population  in  1851  was  3364.  No 
other  town  wholly  within  the  county  has  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 2000,  except  Boyle,  a  neat  and  commercial  town, 
with  a  population  of  2767  souls.  Part  of  the  town  of 
Athlone,  on  the  Shannon,  in  which  are  the  fortified  maga- 
zines intended  for  the  defence  of  the  pass  of  the  Shannon, 
is  on  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  river.  A  small  portion  of 
the  town  of  Ballinasloe,  celebrated  for  its  great  annual  fair 
for  sheep  and  horned  cattle,  is  also  in  this  county,  (h.  s—  k.) 

ROSCOMMON,  Wentworth  Diiaoh,  Earltf,  a  cele- 
brated poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  ton  of  James 
Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  and  was  born  in  Ireland  about 
1634,  under  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  was  his  uncle,  and  from  whom  he  received  the  name 
of  Wentuwth.  He  passed  his  infancy  in  Ireland;  alter 
which  the  Earl  of  Strafford  sent  for  him  to  England,  and 
placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr  Hall,  who  instructed  him  in  Latin,  without  teaching 
him  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  which  he  could  never 


lis  memory,  though  he 
with  classical  elegai 
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he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  becarr 
medals  and  in  the  Italian  language.  He 
land  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and 
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the  band  of  pensioners ;  but  a  dispute  with  the  lord  pit 
seal  about  a  part  of  his  estate  obliged  him  to  resign  his  post 
and  revisit  his  native  country,  where  the  Duke  of  Orraond 
appointed  him  captain  of  the  guards.  He  was  unhappUy 
very  fond  of  gaming ;  and  as  he  was  returning  to  his 
lodgings  from  a  gaming-table  in  Dublin,  he  was  attacked  in 
the  dark  by  three  ruffians  who  were  employed  to  assassi- 
nate him.  The  earl  defended  himself  with  such  resolution 
that  he  had  despatched  one  of  the  aggressors,  when  a  gentie- 
man  came  up  and  disarmed  another,  on  which  the  third  took 
to  flight.  This  generous  assistant  was  rewarded  for  his 
bravery  by  Roscommon  resigning  to  him  his  post  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards.  His  lordship  at  length  returned  to 
London,  when  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  married  the  Lady  Frances,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  the  widow  of 
Colonel  Courtney.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings ;  and,  in  imitation  of  those  learned  and  polite 
assemblies  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad,  he 
began  to  form  a  society  for  refining  and  fixing  the  standard 
of  the  English  language,  in  which  his  great  friend  Dryden 
was  a  principal  assistant.    In  1683  be  was  seized  with  the 
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gout,  which,  by  improper  medical  treatment,  led  to  his 
II      death,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  January  1684.  He 
RoMllinl.  w  Jls  burie(|  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
V>""V"""/     His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body  of 
English  poetry  collected  by  Dr  Johnson.    His  Essay  on 
Translated  Vert*  (1684),  and  his  translation  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry  (1680),  have  been  much  commended.  Upon 
the  latter,  Waller  addressed  a  poem  to  his  lordship  when 
he  was  seventy-five  years  of  age.  "  In  the  writings  of  this 
i  we  view,"  says  Fenton,  *'  the  image  of  a  i 
serious  .„d  solid ;  richly  furnished  on 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  science ; 
ments  unaffectedly  disposed  in  the  most  i 
order.    His  imagination  might  probably 
fruitful  and  sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  severe ; 
but  that  severity  (delivered  in  a  masculine,  clear,  succinct 
style)  contributed  to  make  him  so  eminent  in  the  didactical 
manner,  that  no  man  with  justice  can  affirm  lie  was  equalled 
by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confessing  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  inferior  to  none.    In  some  other  kinds  of  writing 
his  genius  seems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of 
perfection  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?    He  was  a  man  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  as  well  as  a  good  poet ;  as  Pope,  in  his 
Euay  on  Criticism,  lias  testified  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Roscommon,  not  awn  laarntd  than  good, 
With  manners  grneruus  as  his  nobis  blood  ; 
To  him  tbs  wit  of  Gnset  and  Roma  was  known, 

Roscommon  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
correct  writer  in  verse  before  the  lime  of  Addison ;  and 
if  there  ore  not  so  many  or  so  great  beauties  in  his 
composition  as  in  those  of  some  contemporaries,  there  ore 
at  least  fewer  faults.  "  Of  Roscommon's  works,"  says 
Johnson  (Lives  of  the  Poets),  "  the  judgment  of  the  public 
seems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  never 
labours  after  exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom  falls  into 
gross  faults.  His  versification  is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigor- 
ous ;  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exact.  He  improved 
taste  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  benefactors  to  English  literature." 

ROSCREA,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Brosna,  in  a  fertile 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Slievebloom  Mountains,  65  miles 
W.S.YV.  of  Dublin.  It  is  an  old  place,  irregularly  and  not 
very  well  built;  but  has  some  broad  streets  and  good 
houses.  The  most  conspicuous  object  here  is  the  ancient 
round  tower,  80  feet  high,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country ;  and,  unlike  most  of  the  rest,  built  entirely  of 
square  stones.  The  parish  church  has  a  curious  Gothic 
front  at  its  west  end,  and  the  belfry  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  consists  of  the  steeple  of  on  old  Franciscan  priory. 
The  ancient  castle  of  the  Ormonde  family  is  now  used  us  a 
military  storehouse.  The  other  chief  buildings  in  Roscrea 
are  the  court-house,  market-house,  jail,  national  school, 
hospitals,  and  workhouse.  Coarse  woollen  cloth  is  manu- 
factured here  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  u  considerable 
trade  in  grain.  The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  owes 
its  origin  to  a  monastery  which  was  founded  in  620.  Fop. 
(1851)  3496. 

ROSE.  See  Botany,  §  Rosacea. 
ROSEAU,  or  Charlotte  Town,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Dominica,  West  Indies,  on  a  tongue  of  land  on 
the  S.W.  coast;  N.  Lat.  15.  19,  Ixing.  61.  28.  It  is  re- 
gularly laid  out  and  well  built,  and  has  a  fort  and  a  safe 
roadstead.    Pop.  5000. 

ROSELLI M,  Ippouto,  Caraliere,  a  celebrated  scholar, 
was  born  at  Pisa  in  1 800.  His  taste  lor  archaeological  studies 
awakened  under  the  tuition  of  a  Servitan  monk.  He 

in  his  native 
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chair  of  oriental  languages  at  Pisa  increased  his  enthu- 
siasm for  his  favourite  subject.  Taking  up  the  particular 
branch  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  he  became  a  devoted 
disciple  of  Champollion.  lie  accompanied  that 
French  orientalist  in  his  exploration  of  Italy,  and  in  his 
subsequent  researches  at  Paris.  He  then,  in  1828,  went 
with  him  on  a  tour  of  discovery  through  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
He  was  also  about  to  assist  him  in  publishing  the  results  of 
their  common  joumey  of  investigation  when  Champollion 
died  in  1832.  Rosellini  accordingly  was  left  to  conduct 
the  great  undertaking  alone.  The  first  volume  of  the  work 
amx-arcd  in  1832,  under  the  tide  of  /  JUonumenti  deW 
Ey.tto  e  Mia  Subia.  He  had  just  published  the  eighth 
volume  when  he  died  in  1843.  The  two  remaining  volumes 
were  conducted  through  the  press  by  his  friends  in  1844. 

ROSEN,  Frederick  Augustus,  a  profound  orientalist, 
was  born  at  Hanover  in  1805.  His  taste  for  the  eastern 
languages  began  to  be  cultivated  at  the  universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Berlin.  The  Sanscrit,  in  particular,  captivated 
his  attention.  He  first  studied  the  elements  of  that  tongue 
under  his  father.  He  then  acquired  further  instruction 
from  Professor  Bopp.  At  length,  in  1827,  he  arranged  and 
developed  his  knowledge  in  a  work  entitled  Radices 
Santcrita.  So  great  progress,  in  fact,  did  he  make,  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  two  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  London.  The  young 
scholar  now  entered  upon  a  career  of  great  eminence.  His 
wonderful  erudition  in  languages  soon  won  the  general 
admiration.  At  the  same  time,  the  gentleness  and  honesty 
of  his  disposition  disarmed  all  envious  detraction.  Honours 
from  several  quarters  continued  to  be  conferred  upon  him. 
University  College  translated  him  to  their  choir  of  Sanscrit. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  made  him  their  foreign  secre- 
tary. The  Oriental  Translation  Committee  appointed  him 
to  a  similar  office.  The  learned  men  of  the  Continent,  too, 
cultivated  his  acquaintance ;  and  there  was  scarcely  an 
oriental  work  undertaken  in  Europe  for  which  his  aid  was 
not  sought  and  given.  Encouraged  by  this  patronage,  Dr 
Rosen  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  character  of  the  Indian  language  and 
literature.  For  this  purpose,  he  commenced  to  eluci- 
date the  Vedas.  His  Rig  Vedat  Specimen,  published  in 
1830,  was  die  first  result  of  his  labours.  Another  collec- 
tion of  the  some  kind,  containing  the  Sanscrit  text,  a  Latin 
translation,  and  explanatory  notes,  was  in  the  press  when 
he  was  prematurely  cut  off  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  It 
was  published  under  the  tide  of  Rigveda-Sankita  Liber 
Primus,  London,  1844. 

ROSENAU  (Hung.  Rossno  banya),  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  and  15  miles  N.E.  of  Gbrndr,  on  the 
Sajo.  It  contains  a  large  cathedral,  episcopal  palace, 
churches,  convents,  episcopal  seminary,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  grammar  schools.  The  scenery  in  the  vici- 
nity is  very  fine  ;  and  there  are  near  the  town  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony.  Rosenau  has  potteries, 
blcach-hekls,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  manufactories  of 
wax -candles.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  honey,  wax,  and 
pease.    Pop.  7000. 
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isenau  (Magyar  Rosnyo),  another  town  of  the  Aus- 
empire,  Transylvania,  in  the  circle  and  7  miles  S.W. 
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of  Kronstadt.  It  has  a  i 
feet  deep,  hewn  out  of  the  rode.  Flax,  I 
are  produced  here.  Pop.  4000. 
ROSES,  Attar  or.  See  Oils. 
R  OS  ETTA  (Arab.  Rashced),  a 
the  left  bank  of  the  most  westerly  mouth  of  the  Nile,  I 
called  die  Rosetta  Mouth,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Alexandria. 
Along  the  bank  of  the  river  stretches  a  broad  open  space, 
forming  a  public  walk ;  beyond  this  is  the  town,  consisting 
of  parallel  streets  running  from  N.  to  S,  crossed  by  other 
As  in  most  eastern  towns,  the  streets  are 
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*im.  extremely  narrow,  sometimes  not  more  than  two  yards 


across,  while  the  upper  storeys  of  the  houses  frequently 
meet,  'flic  buildings  are  for  the  moat  part  of  dull,  red 
brick,  two  or  three  storeys  high.  The  groves  of  palms, 
bananas,  and  orange  trees  about  Rosetla,  contrasting  with 
die  surrounding  expanse  of  barren  and  dreary  sand,  give  a 
beautiful  appearance  to  the  town ;  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate  attracts  many  visitors.  The  public  buildings  com- 
prise several  mosques,  a  Greek  and  a  Human  Catholic 
church.  Mans,  and  bazaars.  The  town  is  inclosed  by 
loop-holed  walls.  There  are  still  some  manufactures  at 
Itosetta,  especially  weaving  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics ; 
and  the  trade  which  was  formerly  carried  on  with  Europe 
and  the  Levant,  though  now  for  the  most  part  transferred 
to  Alexandria,  has  not  altogether  deserted  the  place.  It 
was  here  that  the  celebrated  Kosetta  stone  was  found,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  containing  the  trilingual  inscription 
that  furnished  the  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Pop. 
probably  about  15,000.    (See  Eovit.) 

ROSHEIM.  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bas-Rhin,  among  the  Vosges  Mountains,  14  miles 
S.W.  of  Strasburg.  It  contains  two  handsome  churches,  a 
town-hall,  and  an  hospital.  Manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  are 
carried  on.  In  the  vicinity  are  mineral  springs.  Fop.  3971. 
ROSICRUCIANS.  See  Mysticism. 
ROSLIN.  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  and  7 
miles  S.  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Esk,  among  scenery  which 
for  beauty  is  ^inferior  to^'cw  places  in  the  country.    It  is 

stand' here.  The  former  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  speci- 
men of  florid  Gothic  architecture  |  it  was  founded  in  1446, 
and  the  plan  was  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  but 
only  the  choir  and  cast  wall  ot  the  transept  were  completed 
when  the  building  was  stopped  in  1484.  The  carving  is 
very  elaborate,  especially  on  what  is  called  the  'Prentice's 
Pillar.  Of  the  castle  which  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
overhanging  the  river,  the  triple  row  of  vaults,  the  massive 
wall,  and  many  scattered  fragments,  still  remain.  At 
Roslin  is  a  paper  manufactory,  bleach-field,  and  gunpowder 
manufactory,  the  largest  in  Scotland.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood the  Scots  gained  three  victories  over  the  English  on 
the  same  day  in  1302. 

ROSS,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Hereford,  and  120  W.S.W.  of  London.  It  is  a  pleasant- 
looking  place,  in  a  fine  situation  overlooking  the  river ; 
but  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  though  generally  well 
paved.  Near  the  centre  stands  an  old  and  interesting 
town-hall ;  the  parish  church  also  is  an  ancient  building  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  conspicuous  for  its  lofty  spire, 
which  has  repeatedly  been  struck  by  lightning.  In  the 
church  are  several  ancient  monuments,  including  one  of 
Kyrle,  the  "  man  of  Ross,"  eulogised  by  Pope.  The  other 
places  of  worship  belong  to  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers.  The  town  contains  national  and 
other  schools,  a  mechanics'  institution,  dispensary,  savings- 
bank,  Sec.  Once  there  was  here  a  considerable  trade  in 
iron,  but  cider  is  now  the  chief  article  of  commerce. 
Markets  arc  held  weekly,  and  fairs  six  times  a  year.  Pop. 
(1851)2674. 

Robs,  or  Rotearbtry,  a  market- town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Coik,  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the  head  of  Ross  Bay, 
39  miles  S.W.  of  Cork,  and  197  S.W.  of  Dublin.  It  has 
an  old  cathedral,  which  has  been  several  times  altered,  and 
is  now  surmounted  by  a  modern  spire.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  court-house,  market-house,  Jail,  and  dispensary 
are  also  in  the  town.  A  weekly  market  and  two  annual 
fairs  are  held  here.    Pop.  ( 1 85 1 )  1 044. 

Rosa,  New,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  leading  to  the 
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suburb  Rosbcrcon,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Waterford.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  long  street  extending  along  the  summit 
of  the  high  river-bank,  with  shorter  ones  rising  steeply  to 
it  on  either  side;  but  there  is  a  more  modern  portion  built 
along  the  water's  edge.  The  town  was  formerly  inclosed 
by  walls,  but  these  were  demolished  by  Cromwell  in  1649. 
The  parish  church  is  a  neat  building  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  abbey,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.  Kos- 
her, on  has  also  a  parish  church,  this,  too,  partially  consist- 
ing of  an  older  building ;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Quakers.  Among  the  other  buildings  of  the  town  arc 
a  market-house,  court-house,  bridewell,  cavalry  barracks, 
several  hospitals,  workhouse,  and  dispensary  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these.  New  Ross  has  a  grammar  school,  news-room, 
and  circulating  library.  The  principal  manufactures  of  the 
town  are  tanning  and  brewing ;  and  the  trade  is  very  con- 
siderable,— grain,  flour,  wool,  butter,  &c,  being  exported. 
There  arc  extensive  quays,  where  vessels  of  200  tons  can 
lie  at  all  tides,  and  those  as  large  as  800  at  spring-tides. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  barges  as  far  up  as  Athy,  and 
from  thence  there  is  communication  by  canal  with  Dublin. 
The  number  of  ships  registered  at  the  port  31st  December 
1857  was  14  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  4219.  In  the 
ending  on  that  day  there  entered  the  harbour  297  i 
vessels,  tonnage  25,151;  and  there  cleared  58, 
5659;  while  the  number  of  steam-vessels  that . 

324  each,  tonnage  27,216.    A  great  n 
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of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  salmon-fishery  on  the 
river,  both  above  and  below  die  town.  Markets  are  held 
here  twice  a  week,  and  fairs  monthly.  During  the  rebel- 
lion in  1798  New  Ross  was  attacked  by  the  insurgents, 
but  after  ten  hours'  fighting,  they  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  The  borough  formerly  sent  two  members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  now  one  to  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom.   Pop.  (1851)  7941. 

ROSS,  Sir  John,  the  famous  Arctic  navigator,  was  a 
son  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  born 
at  Balsarroch  in  Wigtonshire  in  1777.  His  nature 
early  inured  to  toil  and  hardship.  He  was  no  more 
nine  when  he  entered  the  navy.  His  services  as  a  midship- 
man were  immediately  employed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
So  soon  afterwards  as  1806,  he  was  engaged  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  French  war,  and  received  no  less  than  thirteen 
wounds.  It  was  in  1818  that  Ross  undertook  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  about  the  North- West  Passage.  Setting 
sail  in  the  Isabella,  and  attended  by  Lieutenant  Parry  in 
command  of  the  Alexander,  he  left  the  Thames  on  the 
25th  of  April.  On  reaching  the  American  coast,  his  ships 
pressed  on  through  Davis  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
turned  their  prows  into  Lancaster  Sound.  He  had  not 
proceeded  much  farther  before  he  imagined  that  he  espied 
a  line  of  high  land  sweeping  across  the  breadth  of  the  bay, 
and  closing  up  the  passage.  Fancy  ing  that  the  object  of 
his  enterprise  was  accomplished,  he  immediately  tacked 
about,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Parry,  sailed 
away  homewards.  His  ships  arrived  in  the  Thames  on 
the  14th  December  1818,  and  in  the  following  month  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  post-captain.  The  next 
expedition  of  Captain  Ross  to  the  same  regions  was  under- 
taken in  May  1829.  His  vessels  were  the  steamer  Vic- 
tory, equipped  at  the  expense  of  Felix  Booth,  sheriff  of 
London,  and  the  Krusenstern,  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment. His  design  was  to  penetrate  if  possible  through 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  recently  discovered  by  Parry,  into 
Barrow's  Straits.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  August  he 
entered  into  the  former  of  these  seas.  He  had  not  sailed 
far  before  he  got  blocked  up  in  the  ice,  which  de- 
tained him  for  many  months.  Year  after  year  his  course 
ted.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
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Rom  and  press  northward  with  the  hoots.  At  length,  on  the  2C>th 
Cromarty,  of  August  1833,  he  ami  his  crew  were  picked  up  in  Ijmi- 
s»v"— caster  Sound  by  hi*  old  ship  the  Isabella.  The  remainder 
of  Rom's  life  was  spent  in  tlie  enjaymcnt  of  knighthood  and 
other  honours  which  his  exertions  had  merited.  I  lis  only 
other  expedition  was  an  unavailing  attempt,  which  he  made 
at  his  own  expense  in  1H50.  to  discover  and  save  Sir  John 
Franklin.  He  died  on  the  30th  August  1856.  Ross  pub- 
lished accounts  of  his  first  two  voyages.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  iMter*  to  Young  .Sra-Officera;  Memoirt  of  Ad- 
miral Lord  de  Saumariz ;  A  Treatise  on  Navigation  by 
Steam;  and  other  works. 

ROSS  and  CROMARTY,  two  shires  of  Scotland,  so 
curiously  mixed  up  in  geographical  position,  and  so  closely 
united  politically,  as  to  render  their  description  under  one 
head  a  matter  not  merely  of  convenience,  but  even  of  neces- 
sity. They  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sutherlandshire, 
E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  Inverness-shire,  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic;  and  lie  between  N.  Lat. 57.  8. and  58.6., 
W,  Long.  3.  45.  and  5.  50.  Resides  this  portion  of  the 
mainland,  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  of  I.ewis  in 
the  Hebrides  is  included  in  Rnss-shire.  The  whole  area  is 
3151  square miles, or  2.016,375  statute  acres:  length,  from 
E.  to  \\ .,  67  miles ;  average  breadth,  58.  Ross-shire,  com- 
prising the  districts  of  Easter  and  Wester  Ross,  Ardraeanach, 
or  the  Black  Isle,  and  the  island  of  Lewis,  is  the  third  in  size 
among  the  counties  in  Scotland.  The  county  of  Cromarty, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  divided 
into  eleven  portions,  which  are  whimsically  inserted  into 
various  parts  of  the  larger  county  of  Ross,  like  fragments  of 
a  more  ancient  rock  in  some  newer  geological  formation. 
One  of  these  parts  is  the  original  county  of  Cromarty,  an- 
ciently called  Crumbachty,— that  is,  "  Crooked  Bay,"  from 
the  windings  of  its  shores  consisting  of  that  portion  which 
lies  in  the  peninsula  to  the  S.  of  tlie  Cromarty  Firth,  and 
which  surrounds  the  county  town.    This  part  rises  like  a 
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huge  lump  to  a  height  of  470  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  washes  the  base  of  its  cliff*,  and  it  is  this  space 
—containing  a  parish  and  a  half— which  still  preserves  for 
the  county  a  separate  lord-lieutenancy  and  commission  of 
su|vrily.  As  a  county,  it  was  originally  very  inconsiderable 
both  in  extent  and  in  value ;  but  by  the  straggling  addi- 
tions which  were  made  to  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  increased  to  fifteen  times  its 
former  extent-  Of  these  additions,  one  is  a  small  dis- 
trict surrounding  Tarbat  House,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Cromarty  Bay ;  and  a  second  runs  from  the  S.  side 
of  the  Tain  Firth  to  Moray  Firth,  cutting  off  that  por- 
tion of  the  county  of  Ross  which  terminates  in  Tarbat 
Ness,  tlie  extremity  of  which  also  belongs  to  Cromarty. 
Two  more  fragments  arc  found  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
River  Carron,  which  has  its  embouchure  near  Bonar 
Bridge ;  a  sixth  is  that  which  runs  northward  from  the 
burgh  of  Dingwall,  taking  in  Castle  Lend  and  part  of  Ben 
Wyvis ;  the  seventh  lies  to  the  X.  of  Loch  Fannich,  at  some 
distance  to  the  N.W.  of  which  a  triangular  morsel  is  found 
to  the  N.  of  Loch  Nid  ;  the  ninth  is  that  which  stretches 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Little  Loch  Broom  ;  and  the 
tenth  is  tlie  large  district  of  Coygach,  lying  between  the 
northern  shore  of  Loch  Broom  and  Sutherlandshire  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  Summer  Islands,  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Broom,  which  are  about  60  miles  distant  from  the 
town  of  Cromarty.  This  strange  arrangement  of  territory 
was  produced  by  the  influence  of  that  great  and  powerful 
proprietor,  George,  Viscount  Tarb.it.  afterwards  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  who,  wishing  to  have  all  his  various  lands  in- 
cluded in  one  shire,  got  them  annexed  to  his  own  county 
in  1685  and  1698.  But  these  were  not  all,  nor  the  most 
extraordinary,  annexations  which  he  accomplished.  For, 
as  a  part  of  the  county  of  Cromarty,  we  are  compelled  to 
notice  Rnyeton,  or  Caroline  Park,  locally  situated  within 
vou  XIX. 


the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  but  a  couple  of  miles  from  r.„  nr,ii 
the  Scottish  capital.  But  such  arrangements  were  by  no  Cromarty, 
means  singular.  The  district  of  Ferintosh,  belonging  lo- 
cally  to  Ross-shire,  is  in  tact  a  (tart  of  Nairnshire ;  and 
from  similar  causes  many  of  tlie  houses  in  the  Canon- 
gate  of  Edinburgh  belong  to  different  counties  in  Scotland, 
from  their  having  been  the  town  residences  of  Scottish 
noblemen  whose  estates  lay  in  those  different  shires.  By 
the  addition  of  all  those  portions  which  we  have  enumerated, 
the  extent  of  Cromarty  is  calculated  to  be  equal  to  an  area 
of  345  square  miles,  or  about  220,800  imperial  acres. 

The  united  county  extends,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
across  the  island  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  eastern  coast,  Cromarty  Firth  shoots  inland  from 
that  of  Moray  through  the  narrow  strait  produced  bv  those 
grand  and  picturesque  headlands  called  tlie  Sutors  of  Cro- 
marty, and  expands  into  a  still  and  land-lucked  basin,  ca- 
pable of  holding  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
headlands  themselves  are  so  lofty  and  precipitous  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  during  gales  of  w  ind  from  the  north-cast- 
ward,  to  see  waves  breaking  upon  them  to  the  height  of 
100  feet,  whilst  all  within  is  smooth.  The  firth  is  rather 
more  than  5  miles  broad  at  the  widest  part,  and  its  length 
is  about  18.  The  depth  averages  from  9  to  12  fathoms,  but 
in  the  entrance  it  in  some  places  exceeds  30;  a  depth  which 
nearly  doubles  that  of  Moray  Firth,  into  which  it  opens. 
The  western  coast  is  indented  by  many  bays  and  sea-lochs, 
which  afford  numerous  havens  of  shelter  from  the  storms 
of  the  Atlantic.  From  S.  to  N.,  these  are  Ixich  Alsh, 
with  its  two  branches  Loch  Duich  and  Loch  Ling;  Loch 
Carron,  with  its  branch  Loch  Keeshorn  ;  Loch  Torridon, 
Gairlocb,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Greinord,  Little  Loch  Broom. 
Loch  Broom,  and  Loch  Enard.  All  these  exhibit  magni- 
ficent scenery.  That  of  I-och  Torridon,  for  example,  is 
of  the  grandest  and  wildest  character;  as  is  likewise  that 
of  Loch  Duich,  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle  of  Eilan  Donan,  the  ancient  stronghold 
of  the  Mackenzie*,  the  lords  of  Kintail.  The  outer  head- 
lands of  the  western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  N.  of  Loch  Car- 
ron, are  composed  of  sandstone,  exhibiting  the  usual  smooth 
and  regular  outline  characteristic  of  that  formation  ;  and 
hence  the  promontories  are  tame,  and  of  an  unvaried  red- 
dish aspect,  and  the  shores  of  the  bays  are  for  the  most 
part  covered  over  with  brown  heath.  It  is  therefore  more 
in  the  inner  recesses  of  these  inlets,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
inland,  that  the  most  romantic  scenery  is  to  be  found. 

The  general  surface  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  is  wild  and 
mountainous,  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  being  inter- 
spersed with  valleys,  glens,  lakes,  and  rivers,  exhibiting  na- 
ture in  every  variety  of  form  and  character. 

Amongst  the  numerous  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  to 
be  found  in  Ross  and  Cromarty  we  may  particularize  the 
following: — The  RiverOikcl,  which  divides  Koss-shire  from 
Sutherland,  rises  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and 
alter  a  course  of  20  miles,  finds  it  way  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  Tain  or  Dornoch  Firth,  a  few  miles  above  the  fine 
iron-arched  bridge  of  Bonar.  Then,  as  we  move  south- 
wards, we  have  the  River  Carron  and  die  Water  of  Fearn, 
discharging  themselves  into  the  same  firth.  Cromarty  Firth 
receives  tlie  large  and  important  stream  of  the  Conon,  and 
its  affluent  the  Kaney  or  Blackwater.  On  the  W.  coast  we 
have  the  rivers  Shell  and  Ling,  the  one  tributary  to  Loch 
Duich,  and  the  other  to  Loch  Ling  ;  the  River  Carron  dis- 
charging into  Lich  Carron  the  waters  of  Lochs  Doule  and 
Semen.  The  River  Ewe,  which  is  only  1  mile  in  length, 
discharges  into  Loch  Ewe  the  waters  of  the  grand  Loch 
Marce,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  lake  in  Rnss- 
shire.  It  is  12  miles  long  and  about  2J  broad,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  full  60  fathoms  deep ;  so  that  it  has 
never  been  known  to  freeze  even  in  the  most  intense  frosts. 
It  contains  no  less  than  twentv-four  islands,  its  mountains 
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Rum  and  are  magnificent,  and  it  is  now  quite  accessible.    The  only 
Cromarty,  other  fresh-water  lakes  of  any  size  or  importance  are  Loch 
v— Funnich,  Loch  Luichart,  and  Loch  Glas,  all  near  the  centre 
of  the  county.    The  whole  area  occupied  by  water  is  esti- 
mated at  90  square  miles. 

The  scenery  Ml  the  River  Conon  and  some  of  its  tribu- 
taries is  beautiful  and  interesting.  The  falls  of  Rogic  arc 
by  many  considered  as  inferior  only  to  those  of  Foyers  and 
Moness.  We  may  indeed  affirm  that  most  of  the  valleys  or 
river-course*  in  the  united  counties  are  more  or  less  worth 
visiting,  for  the  wild,  the  romantic,  or  the  retired  |>astoral 
scenes  which  they  contain.  The  waterfall  of  Glomach,  in 
the  parish  of  Kintail,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  road  from  Kceshorn  over  the  mountain  to 
Applecross  is  like  a  Swiss  pass,  and  is  probably  the  only 
drive  from  which  ptarmigan  might  be  shot  from  a  vehicle. 

The  mountain  groups  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  are  very 
lofty.  They  rise  gradually  from  the  east  coast,  and  more 
suddenly  and  boldly  from  the  western  sea,  to  which  the 
summit-level  of  the  country  is  more  generally  approxi- 
mated. Granite  and  mica  slate  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
county;  while  for  10  or  15  miles  inland  from  the  coasts 
the  substratum  is  generally  old  red  sandstone.  There  are 
also  argillaceous  formations  abounding  in  animal  remains, 
with  plates  resembling  those  of  the  tortoise,  pieces  of  rough 
skin  like  that  of  the  shark,  the  scales  and  bones  of  fish ;  and 
in  a  ridge  of  bituminous  shale  near  the  Cromarty  rocks 
we  find  ammonites,  bclemnites,  scallops  (plain  and  striated), 
pieces  of  wood,  and  a  thick  fleshy-looking  leaf  resembling 
that  of  the  aloe.  The  mineralogical  catalogue  is  large. 
Limestone  and  primitive  limestone  of  the  character  of 
marble  are  very  commonly  to  be  met  with.  Ironstone  is 
disseminated  in  great  abundance.  On  the  farm  of  Scorraig, 
on  the  Dundonnell  estate,  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
bog-iron  ore,  which  gives  a  strong  and  harsh  chalybeate 
taste  to  all  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  arc 
various  mineral  springs  in  the  united  shires  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  but  those  which  have  attained  the  greatest  cele- 
brity are  the  two  wells  of  Strathpeffcr,  which  nave  now  lor 
many  years  attracted  numerous  visitors  to  their  neigh* 
bourhood  in  search  of  health  and  recreation.  Both  of  these 
springs  have  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but 
the  upper  spring  is  stronger  than  the  lower. 

Many  of  the  mountains  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  are  among 
the  highest  in  Britain.  Ben  Wyvis  or  Ben  fjaisli, — that 
is,  the  Mountain  of  Storm, — is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
mountains,  not  only  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  but  in  Scot- 
land. Its  height  is  342*2  feet ;  but  it  is  most  wonderful  for 
its  immense  bulk,  by  which  it  stands  prominently  distin- 
guished from  the  other  hills  around  it,  so  as  to  be  peculiarly 
strikingfrom  great  distances.  Ben  Dearg,  on  I.och  Broom, 
is  35.51  feet  in  height.  The  chief  other  heights  are  Kea 
Cloch,  near  Loch  Broom,  3600  feet ;  Ben  Ijiir,  near  Loch 
Marcc,  3000  feet ;  and  Ben  Attow,  on  the  border  of  In- 
vimcss-shire,  4000. 

The  soil  of  Ross-shire  varies  in  its  character  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  In  the  E.  there  are  two  peninsulas, — 
the  Black  Isle,  between  the  Firths  of  Beauly  and  Cromarty; 
and  Easter  Rots  between  those  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch, 
—which,  along  with  some  of  the  adjacent  country,  contain 
arable  land  of  much  fertility ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
country,  including  the  central  and  western  portions,  is  rug- 
ged, mountainous,  and  unfit  for  the  plough.  The  moun- 
tains, and  particularly  those  towards  the  W.,  arc  covered 
with  excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  Some  of  the  sheep-farms 
arc  extensive,  and  possessed  by  farmers  of  capital,  who 
have  introduced  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep,  or  a  cross  of 
that  breed.  The  valleys  and  glens  are  also  depastured  for 
the  most  part  by  sheep.'  Although  agriculture  is  found  in 
patches  in  the  valley*  and  on  the  shores  of  the  W.  coast, 
the  great  agricultural  districts  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  are 


those  extending  from  Dingwall  along  the  northern  shore  Rom  tad 
of  Cromarty  Firth,  and  so  onwards  in  a  north-eastern  di-  Cronn-i-. 
rection  along  the  Moray  Firth  and  that  of  Dornoch,  and  the  v-*""v"""/ 
district  of  the  Black  Isle.    All  the  grains  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce  of  Britain  arc  raised  in  perfection  ;  and 
the  farming  is  as  well  carried  on  here  as  in  any  part  of 
Scotland.    The  roads  made  in  Ross-shire  by  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  and  the  proprietors  are  extensive 
and  excellent,  and  they  arc  kept  in  the  highest  state  of 
repair.    Many  of  the  wildest  and  most  unapproachable  dis- 
tricts have  thus  been  opened ;  and  though  there  are  still 
many  left  hermetically  sealed  against  all  but  the  adventur- 
ous horseman  or  the  unwearied  pedestrian,  there  has  been 
much  done  very  recently. 

The  total  number  of  acres  under  crops  in  1857  was 
72,851 ;  and  of  these,  9715  were  occupied  with  wheat, 
6435  with  barley,  16,256  with  oats,  212  with  rye,  289 
with  bere,  437  with  beans,  360  with  pease,  91 1  with  vetches, 
12,228  with  turnips,  4471  with  potatoes,  550  fallow,  and 
20,869  with  grass  and  hay.  The  number  of  horses  in  the 
same  year  was  4759 ;  of  cattle,  17,610;  of  sheep,  304,444; 
of  swine,  1761  ;  in  all,  331,381  head  of  live  stock. 

The  natural  woods  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  though  much 
diminished,  arc  still  numerous,  and  widely  scattered  through 
the  glens  and  over  the  mountain-sides.  The  trees  are 
chiefly  firs  oaks,  ash,  birch,  and  alder.  The  whole  face  of 
the  wilder  country  bears  evidence  of  its  having  been  once 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  fragments  of  which  only 
now  remain  in  certain  places.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
variable,  differing  much  on  the  two  sea-boards,  and  in 
general  rainy,  though  there  are  often  long  periods  of  dry 
weather,  and  sometimes  the  same  day  appears  as  if  it  be- 
longed in  succession  to  all  the  seasons.  The  annual  mean 
temperature  is  46".  In  the  arable  districts  the  climate  has 
been  sensibly  improved  of  late  years  by  drainage  and  other 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  planting. 

From  the  great  extent  and  immense  variety  of  eleva- 
tion and  of  surface  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  it  naturally 
contains  by  much  the  greater  part,  if  not  nearly  all,  the 
plants  to  be  found  in  the  Flora  Scotica ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  speaking  generally,  almost  all  the  animals  to  be  found 
in  the  zoology  of  Scotland  have  been  discovered  to  belong 
to  it.  The  larger  wild  quadrupeds  are  red  and  roe  deer, 
hares,  alpine  hares,  foxes,  badgers,  wild  cats,  &c.  Grouse, 
ptarmigan,  black  game,  and  partridges  abound ;  and  in  some 
places  pheasants  have  been  introduced,  and  have  amazingly 
increased.  The  golden  eagle  and  the  ospray  are  both 
common,  as  well  as  all  the  other  birds  of  prey.  Water- 
fbwls  of  all  kinds  abound  on  the  coasts;  and  the  Firth  of 
Cromarty  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  sea-fowl  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  skilful 
sportsmen.  In  severe  winter*  it  frequently  happens  that 
many  wild  swans  ore  shot  there.  All  the  lochs  and  streams 
abound  with  fish,  and  salmon  are  particularly  abundant  in  all 
the  rivers,  especially  in  the  Oikel  and  in  the  Ewe.  Short 
as  is  the  course  of  this  last-mentioned  stream,  it  so  swarms 
with  salmon  that  twenty  fish  are  no  uncommon  number  for 
an  expert  angler  to  take  in  one  day.  The  trout*  of  Loch 
Luichart  and  many  other  lakes  are  far-famed.  The  pearl- 
mussel  is  found  in  the  stream  of  the  River  Conon,  and 
frequently  affords  pearls  of  remarkable  beauty. 

The  number  of  proprietors  in  the  county  is  117,  and  the 
valuation  of  rent  for  1858  9  is  L.175,355. 

The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  has  done  much  to 
improve  Ross  and  Cromarty,  not  only  by  making  them 
more  easily  accessible,  but  by  the  opening  which  it  has 
created  for  the  export  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  southern 
markets.  The  change  in  this  respect  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived when  we  consider  the  immense  land-journey  which, 
the  animals  had  to  undergo  before  they  could  be  brought 
to  the  Edinburgh  market.    They  were  driven  off  in  a  lean 
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state,  and  were  fed  in  the  south  country,  before  they  could 
be  sold  for  food.  Now,  a  Rons-shire  farmer  frequently  im- 
ports lean  cattle  from  the  south,  and  returns  them  so  it. I 
as  to  be  in  a  condition  fur  immediate  slaughter.  On  the 
east  coast,  the  principal  shipping  port  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
all  kinds  of  farm  produce  by  steam-vessel*  is  Invergordon, 
a  very  thriving  village  on  the  Ross-shire  side  of  the  Cro- 
marty Firth,  midway  between  l  ain  and  Dingwall.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbour  and  new  piers,  from  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  a  steom  ferry  to  some  point  of  junction  with 
the  railway  on  the  Morayshire  coast.  The  western  coast 
is  also  connected  with  Glasgow  by  an  admirable  steam  ser- 
vice. The  effect  of  these  facilities  in  raising  the  value  of 
property  in  the  northern  counties  may  easily  be  imagined. 

There  arc  no  important  manufactures  of  any  kind  in  the 
county,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  arc  cm- 
ployed  in  fishing.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  boats,  and  the  number  of  persons,  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  fishery  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  in  the  year  1856:— 


DMrtath 

Crew* 

Mm  i»twM 

emplojed. 

No. 

Tonnac*. 

82o 
310 
664 

5(18 

a;  a 

300! 
1490 
2763 
5816 
2167 

3022 

loss 

2215 
2357 
817 

2272 
527 
3511 
4353 
2158 

l^Och  Shilling.   

J>och  Broom  ....*»...•*.....,, 
Stornowmvy 

ToUl  

2547 

15,237 

12,821 

In  the  same  year  the  number  of  barrels  of  herring  caught, 
cured,  and  exported  in  the  several  districts,  was : — 


Loch  C«rr<m   

l«ch  Shild.g  

Loch  Broom   

fitomo>ruy  

Cromarty  


Catitht,  bat 
not  cured. 

...8500 
...1670 
...  390 
..„2046 
....  550 


1235 


Cured. 
8517 
2476 

296 

29,7n9  15,451 
10,203  9524 


The 


Total  13,156 

number  of  barrels  of  cod,  1 


cured,  and  exported  in  the  same 
following  table  :— 

Catifht.bnt 

nal  rure<L 

Locb  Carron  ......3500 

I-och  Shildag  -1410 

Loch  I) room   690 

Stornoway  „..r>322 

 1400 


47,201  26,200 

,  and  hake  caught, 
year  is  exhibited  in  the 


800 


.12.323  2 

be  observed  that  the  column 


Total  

In  the  above  tables  it  must 
of  persons  employed  comprehends  the  coopers,  labourers, 
glitters,  packers,  and  those  engaged  in  cleaning  and  drying 
the  fish.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  I^och  Carron 
fishery  district  includes  the  Isle  of  Skye  in  Inverness-shire. 
Kvcry  kind  of  li-h  that  frequents  the  northern  seas  may  be 
taken  on  the  coasts  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  particularly  on 
those  of  the  island  of  Lewis.  The  Broad  Bay  flounder  of 
Stornoway  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  saithe  is  much 
more  delicate  than  the  whiting.  The  haddock  is  remark- 
ably good  on  the  east  coast,  and  is  a  great  branch  of  trade 
in  its  cured  or  smoked  state.  Turhot,  lobsters,  and  even 
wilks,  ore  now  also  exported  to  London. 

The  burghs  of  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  and  Tain,  along  with 
Dornoch,  Wick,  and  Kirkwall,  return  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Fortrose  and  Roscmarkie,  two  small  adjacent  towns 
included  in  one  burgh,  return  a  member  along  with  Inver- 
ness, Nairn,  and  Forres.  Besides  these  burghs,  the  united 
county  has  several  villages  or  small  towns  in  it,  such  us 


Invergordon,  Alness,  Evantnwn,  Fortmahomack,  Conon,  Romano. 
Shildaig,  Domic,  Flocktown,  Jeantnwn,  and  Ullapool.  >_ 

Ross- v  hire  is  divided  into  33  parishes,  of  which  29  arc  on 
the  mainland  and  4  in  the  island  of  Lewis.  The  whole 
number  of  places  of  worship,  according  to  the  census  ol 
1851,  was  "5,  with  44,044  sittings.  Of  the  former,  27  be- 
longed to  the  Established  Church,  40  to  the  Free  Church, 
3  to  the  Episcopalians,  2  to  the  United  Presbyterians,  and 
one  each  to  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. At  the  same  period  the  county  contained  148  public 
and  19  private  schools,  the  former  attended  by  9379  and 
the  latter  by  600  scholars  ;  70  Sunday-schools,  with  52 13 
scholars,  and  one  evening  school  with  22. 

In  Ross  and  Cromarty  there  are  many  ancient  and  curi- 
ous remains.  In  the  parish  of  Nigg,  the  site  of  the  castle 
of  Dunskeath,  built  by  William  the  Lion  in  the  year  1179, 
is  still  to  be  distinguished.  At  Shandwick  is  the  ClacA-a- 
Charridk,  or  the  "  Stone  of  the  Burial-place,"  an  obelisk 
covered  on  all  sides  with  curious  Runic  sculptures.  There 
is  a  similar  though  smaller  stone  in  the  church-yard  of 
Nigg.  It  originally  stood  near  the  gate,  but  it  was  thrown 
down  by  the  fall  of  a  belfry  in  1725,  and  it  is  now  fixed  to 
the  eastern  gable.  These  obelisks  or  crosses  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin.  Craigchenichan,  or  the 
Rock  of  Lomentation,  in  the  parish  of  Kincardine,  marks 
the  jilace  where  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  defeated 
by  Colonel  Strachan,  after  which  he  swam  across  the 
Kyle,  and  lay  concealed  in  Assint  until  apprehended  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Inverness.  The  abbey  and  castle  of  Lochslin, 
in  the  parish  of  Fearn,  are  remarkable.  Of  the  former,  the 
chancel  nave  and  two  side  chapels  still  remain,  though 
greatly  dilapidated.  The  castle  of  Lochslin  is  supposed  to 
be  more  than  five  centuries  old.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
about  4  miles  lo  the  eastward  of  Tain,  but  it  is  now  very 
much  gone.  The  castle  of  Cadboll,  of  which  little  remains, 
is  supposed  to  be  yet  more  ancient  than  that  of  Lochslin. 
Balone  castle,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbat,  is  also  a  very  fine 
ruin.  Near  Ob-Inag,  in  the  parish  of  Glenshiel,  is  to  be 
found  a  fine  specimen  of  what  has  been  called  the  Pictish 
Tower.  At  Dingwall  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  earls  of  Ross.  The  hill  of  Knocklarril,  in  the  parish 
of  Fodderty,  is  crowned  with  one  of  those  curious  and 
puzzling  morsels  of  antiquity  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  vitrified  forts.  There  arc  many  ancient  single  stones, 
and  circles  of  stones,  and  cairns,  in  different  parts  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  and  many  interesting  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  at  various  places  in  the  county. 

The  principal  seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
Ross-shire  are  Brahan  Castle,  belonging  to  Mrs  Stewart 
Mackenzie  of  Scaforth  ;  Bel  naduthy  House,  to  Sir  Evan 
Mackenzie  of  Kilcoy  ;  Flowerdale  and  Conon,  to  Sir  Ken- 
neth-Smith Mackenzie  of  Gairloch  ;  Coul,  to  Sir  William 
Mackenzie ;  Rosvhaugh,  to  Sir  J.  J.  Randoll  Mackenzie 
of  Scatwcll ;  Foulis  Castle,  to  Sir  Charles  Munro  of  Fou- 
lis ;  Balnagnwan,  to  Sir  Charles  Ross  ;  Rcdcastle,  to  Henry 
James  Buillie,  Esq. ;  Stornoway  Castle,  to  Sir  James  Ma- 
ihcson  of  Lewis  and  Achony  ;  Ardross  Castle,  to  Alexander 
Matheson,  Esq. ;  Geanies  House,  to  W.  H.  Murray,  Esq. ; 
besides  Tarbat  House,  in  Cromarty,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford.  The  two  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty 
form  one  sheriffdom,  and  return  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  (1801)  56,318;  (1811)  60.853;  (1821)  68,762; 
(1H31)  74.820;  (1841)  78,685  ;  (1851)  82,707. 

ROSS  A  NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
labria Cilra,  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
29  miles  N.E.  of  Coscnza.  It  is  encircled  by  walls,  and 
protected  by  a  castle  ;  and  there  are  in  the  town  a  cathedral 
and  numerous  other  churches,  several  convents,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  and  an  hospital.  In  the  vicinity  are  quarries  of 
marble  and  alabaster.  Capons  and  saffron  are  raised  here, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  oil.    Pop.  8500. 
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ROSSI,  Pellecrixo,  Count,  on  able  diplomatist,  was 
mrti  at  Carrara  in  1787,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar.  A 
shrewd  and  sagacious  disposition 
place 


talen 
Bolo, 


ious  uisposition  fitted  him  to  lake  a  high 
in  the  active  business  of  life.  Wherever  he  went  hi* 
s  asserted  his  claim  to  influence  and  precedence.  At 
:na  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic  party. 


At  Geneva  he  became  a  professor  of  law,  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  a  representative  of  the  canton  in  the  Diet. 
Nor  did  his  ability  fail  to  command  preferment  after  he  hail 
settled  in  Paris  in  1833.  In  no  long  time  he  was  natura- 
lized, and  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  It  was,  however,  at 
Home,  in  1849  that  Count  Kossi  played  his  most  important 
part.  All  his  diplomacy  was  then  employed  to  bring  his 
country  safe  out  of  the  complicated  dangers  of  a  revolution. 
As  a  member  of  the  Koman  cabinet,  he  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  effect  reform  in  a  constitutional  way.  So  promi- 
nent, in  fact,  was  hi*  zeal  in  that  line  of  policy,  that  he  be- 
came the  object  of  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  republican 
party;  and  on  the  15lh  November  1818  he  fell  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin. 

ROSSIENY,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  of  Kovno,  stands  on  the  Kubisza, 
1(H)  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vilna.  It  has  two  churches,  a  Pia- 
rist  college,  two  schools,  and  two  benevolent  institutions. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Samogitia, 
w  hich  up  to  1408  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order,  but  was 
then  joined  to  Lithuania.    Pop.  6300. 

ROSSWEIN,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the 
right  bonk  of  the  Freiberg-Mutde,  in  the  circle  and  41  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Leipsie.  It  contains  factories  for  weaving  and 
wool-spinning,  and  lias  an  important  market  for  com.  Pop. 
60fi7. 

ROSTOCK,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Warnow,  about  9  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic, 
1 3 1  miles  W.  by  N.  of  I  lamburg ;  N.  Lat.  54.  5.,  E.  Long. 
12.  20.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  ancient 
wall*  and  ditches,  which  Ibrm  a  very  agreeable  public  walk. 
Besides  the  suburbs  outside  the  walls,  Rostock  is  divided 
into  an  old,  a  middle,  and  a  new  town,  and  has  in  general 
an  antique  and  picturesque  appearance,  somewhat  like  that 
of  Liiheck.  The  old  town  is  the  most  irregular,  and  the 
middle  town  the  handsomest  portion.  The  principal  square 
bears  the  name  of  Blticher,  and  contains  a  statue  in  brass 
of  that  hero,  who  wai  a  native  of  the  town.  The  church  oi 
St  Mury,  a  Gothic  building,  contains  a  monument  to  the 
celebrated  Grotius,  who  died  here  in  1645  ;  and  another  in 
memory  of  the  Mecklenburg  soldiers,  who  fell  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1812  against  Russia.  The  church  of  St  Peter  has 
a  tower  420  feet  high,  which  is  visible  to  navigators  about 
20  miles  off  the  coast.  Another  notable  edifice  is  the  sin- 
gular-looking town-hall,  with  its  seven  pinnacles.  The  uni- 
versity of  Rostock,  founded  in  1419,  is  the  national  one  of 
the  duchy,  anil  had  in  1856,  32  professors  and  teachers,  and 
97  students,  some  of  the  former  men  of  much  celebrity. 
Attached  to  the  university  are  a  library  of  80,000  volumes, 
a  museum,  an  observatory,  and  various  preparatory  semi- 
naries. Rostock  has  also  a  ducal  palace,  theatre,  nunnery, 
ftc.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  ninny  and  various, 
as  there  are  cotton  factories,  a  paper-mill,  a  sugar-house, 
ship-building  yards,  &c. ;  and  the  trade  and  navigation  arc 
of  the  greatest  imjiortance.  Warnemunde,  on  the  Baltic,  is 
the  harbour  of  the  town,  and  it  admits  vessels  drawing  8 
feet  of  water.  Communication  is  kept  up  by  steamers : 
and  the  place,  though  but  a  small  village,  is  much  fre- 
quented in  summer  tor  the  sake  of  the  sea-bathing.  The 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was,  in  18.57,  324. 
The  number  of  ships  that  entered  in  1855  was  501,  and 
those  that  cleared  .j~2.  The  total  quantity,  in  cwt.,  of  the 
exports  and  imports  bv  sen.  at  Rostock,  in  1852,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  table  :— 


Articles  of  consumption..  .  cwt  10.678 

Ii»w  maUriiii  , 

Hslf-msnufsctured  goods.  

Manufactured  gooda.. 
Work*  of  art  and  i  " 


Total. 


3S  1,933 


766.628 


v    ui    nawi  Bun    mains   uic  ii^ui  vi  vwiiiint, 

along  w  ith  several  other  privileges  •,  and  is  the  seat 
:xchange  and  a  bank  for  the  duchy.    Pop  (1855) 


The  transit  trade  of  the  town  amounted  in  the  same 
year  to  31,379  cwt.  in  all.  The  most  part  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported from  Rostock  go  to  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland  ; 
and  the  imports  come  from  these  countries,  and  from  Den- 
mark. Rostock  is  a  place  of  much  antiquity.  It  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  city  in  1030,  and  at  a  later  period  became 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  but  left  that  con- 
federacy in  1492.  It  still  retains  the  right  of  coining 
money, 
of  an  exc 
24,228. 

ROSTOPCHIN,  or  Rastopcihs,  Fedor,  Count,  who 
was  born  in  1765  is  celebrated  from  his  having  been  the 
commander-in-chief  of  Moscow  in  1812,  when  tliat  city  was 
burned.  His  connection  with  the  conflagration  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  point  of  dispute 
is,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  the  incendiary.  In  support 
of  the  former  supposition  there  is  Uie  presumption  that  the 
flames  were  far  too  opportune  in  their  outbreak,  summary 
in  their  devastations  and  successful  in  their  results,  to  be 
the  effect  of  anvthing  else  than  one  designing  and  over- 
ruling mind.  In  support  of  the  latter  there  is  the  fact, 
that  the  governor  himself,  in  1823,  while  residing  in  Paris, 
published  a  pamphlet  disclaiming  the  honour  of  being  the 
author  of  such  a  pregnant  event  in  the  w  orld's  history,  and 
attributing  the  fire  to  the  patriotism  of  a  few  isolated  Rus- 
sians. Rostopchin  died  at  Moscow  in  1826.  He  left  be- 
hind him,  among  other  works,  an  autobiography,  entitled 
Memoir*  teritten  in  Ten  Minute*. 

ROSTOV,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  and  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jaroslav, 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  is  an  ancient  and  exten- 
sive town,  and  consists  of  the  city,  encircled  by  a  wall  and 
moat,  along  with  suburbs  on  the  outside.  There  is  an  old 
citadel,  a  cathedral  with  many  costly  ornaments,  23  other 
churches,  5  convents,  6  poor-houses,  and  2  schools.  The 
Archbishop  of  Jaroslav  resides  here  in  a  large  palace,  with  a 
seminary  attached  to  it.  Various  important  manufactures 
arc  carried  on,  especially  of  linen  cloth  and  candles.  A 
much-frequented  market  is  held  annually  for  three  weeks 
in  February  and  March.    Pop.  9598. 

Rostov,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  go- 
vernment and  223  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jekaterinoslav,  on  the 
Don,  about  22  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
It  contains  (he  fortress  of  St  Demetrius,  five  churches,  two 
schools,  and  two  benevolent  institutions.  Several  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  here,  as  well  as  ship-building  and 
fishery.  Two  annual  and  much-frequented  fairs  arc  held 
here,  and  there  is  an  extensive  trade.    Pop.  12,587. 

ROSTRA.    Sec  Fokcm. 

ROTA,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  Andalucia,  in  the 
province  and  8  miles  N.W.  of  Cadiz,  at  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  It  has  a  castle,  a  town- 
hall,  a  fine  church  in  the  Gothic  style,  several  schools, 
hermitages,  and  a  cemetery.  There  is  also  a  good  an- 
chorage, and  an  excellent  pier,  145  feet  long.  The  people 
are  chiefly  employed  in  farming :  wine  is  exported  .  coals 
and  oil  imported.    Pop.  7997. 

ROTA,  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  Rome 
which  takes  cognisance  of  all  suits  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  is  composed  of  twelve  prelates,  of  whom  there  must 
be  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  two  Spaniards,  eight  Italians, 
(three  of  whom  must  be  Roman,  a  Bolognese,  a  Ferraran, 
a  Milanese,  a  Venetian,  and  a  Tuscan). 
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ROTATION. 


Rotation,  in  mechanical  philosophy,  denotes  the  mo- 
'  tion  of  the  different  parti  of  a  solid  body  about  an  axis,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  body  in 
a  straight  line,  or  in  an  orbit  about  a  distant  centre,  of 
which  the  rotation  is  absolutely  independent,  although  both 
motion*  may  take  place  simultaneously.  Thus  the  planet* 
have  a  progressive  motion,  or  a  motion  of  translation,  in  the 
orbits  which  they  describe  about  the  sun,  while  at  the  same 
time  each  revolves  about  an  axis  which  passes  through  its 
centre  of  gravity. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  motion  of  the  planetary 
bodies,  the  two  great  problems  in  physical  astronomy  are, 
first,  to  determine  the  orbit  described  in  sjiacc  by  each  body 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  attraction,  but  disturbed 
by  the  attraction  of  every  other  body  in  the  system  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  the  rotation 
of  each  body  under  the  influence  of  the  same  disturbing 
forces.  This  last  problem  is  not  of  less  importance  or  dif- 
ficulty than  the  first.  In  the  ease  of  the  eurth  it  includes 
the  determination  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and 
the  nutation  of  the  axis  under  the  disturbing  action  of  the 
mm  and  moon  ;  and  its  analysis  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
two  important  facts  connected  with  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe,  namely,  the  invariability  of  the  length 
of  i lie  day,  and  the  permanence  of  the  poles  of  rotation  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

But  the  problem  of  determining  the  rotation  of  a  solid 
body  is  not  merely  interesting  in  consequence  of  its  form- 
ing a  principal  part  of  physical  astronomy;  it  is  also  one  of 
the  highest  importance  in  practical  mechanics ;  for  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  we  are  led  in  considering  the  general  the- 
ory of  rotatory  motion,  enuble  us  to  determine  the  effect 
or  performance  of  machines,  and  the  proper  relations  and 
most  advantageous  di*|K>sition  of  their  several  jurt  -.  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  with  the  smallest  waste  of 
force,  and  the  least  strain  or  injury  to  the  machine  itself. 

In  treating  the  subject,  we  shall  first  endeavour  to  de- 
monstrate the  fundamental  propositions  of  rotatory  motion 
in  as  elementary  a  manner  as  possible  ;  secondly,  we  shall 
show  the  methods  of  computing  the  inertia  of  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  the  properties  of  principal  axes  j  thirdly, 
we  shall  consider  the  motion  of  a  body  which  revolves  about 
a  fixed  axis,  and  the  prnjtcrties  of  the  centres  of  gyration, 
percussion,  nnd  oscillation  ;  and,  lastly,  we  shall  give  the 
general  equations  which  determine  the  rotation  of  a  body 
acted  upon  by  any  number  of  forces,  and  which  is  at  liberty 
to  move  in  any  direction. 

1.  When  a  solid  body,  or  system  of  material  particles, 
so  connected  that  their  mutual  distance!  remain  invariable, 
turns  round  an  axis,  every  particle  describes  u  circle  having 
its  centre  in  the  axis,  and  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis ;  and  at  every  instant  of  the  motion  the  {(article  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  or  in  a  straight  line  per- 
pendicular to  its  radius  vector.  In  order,  therefore,  to  as- 
certain the  direction  of  the  motion  of  any  particle  of  the 
system,  we  have  only  to  draw  a  straight  line  from  the  par- 
ticle perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  This  line  will 
lie  in  the  plane  of  the  circle,  and  be  its  radius  vector ;  and 
the  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  at  its  extremity  gives 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  inarticlc. 

2.  Since  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  invariable  inform, 
every  pcrticle  describes  the  circumference  of  a  circle  in 
precisely  the  same  instant  of  time  ;  nnd  as  this  is  also  true 
of  any  given  portion  of  the  circumference,  it  follows  that 
the  absolute  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  propor- 

from  the  axis  of  rotation.  Hence, 


if  te  denote  the  velocity  of  the  particle  whose  radius  vector  Rotation, 
or  distance  from  the  axis  =  1,  then  ru>  is  the  velocity  of'—— y~ 
the  particle  whose  distance  from  the  axis  =  r.    The  velo- 
city denoted  by  to  is  called  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body; 
and  the  rotations  of  different  bodies  are  compared  in  re- 
spect of  velocity  by  comparing  their  angular  velocities. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  forces  which  connect  the  different 
particles  or  atoms  of  a  solid  body,  and  render  it  impossible 
for  any  single  particle  to  change  its  position  without  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  positions  of  all  the  other  particles 
is  very  obscurely  known  ;  but  whatever  their  nature  may  be, 
there  is  one  general  fact  or  law,  established  by  unexcept- 
ed  experience,  which  affords  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  dy- 
namical theory,  namely,  that  the  forces  by  which  the  particles 
of  a  body  act  reciprocally  on  each  other  are  equal.  An  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  law  is,  that  when  a  solid  body 
is  in  equilibrium  between  two  external  forces  A  and  H, 
these  forces  are  equal  and  opposite ;  for  the  force  A  being 
in  immediate  equilibrium  with  the  opposite  forces  exerted 
by  that  particle  of  the  solid  body  to  which  it  is  applied, 
must  therefore  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  all  the  forces  which  connect  that 
particle  with  the  series  of  particles  immediately  adjoining. 
In  like  manner,  the  compound  force  by  which  this  first  se- 
ries of  particles  acts  on  that  to  which  the  external  force  A 
is  applied,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  compound  force 
which  connects  this  first  series  with  the  next  scries,  and  so 
on  until  we  come  to  the  particle  to  which  the  external  force 
B  is  immediately  applied.  And  this  particle  being  in  equi- 
librium, the  external  force  applied  to  it  must  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  compound  force  exerted  on  it  by  the  scries 
of  contiguous  particles  on  that  side ;  therefore  the  two  forces 
A  and  B  are  equal  and  op|iosite. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  when  any  number  of  external 
forces  are  applied  to  a  solid  body,  and  it  is  in  equilibrium 
between  them,  the  forces  are  such  as  would  be  in  equilibrium 
if  they  were  all  applied  at  one  point. 

4.  If  a  body  is  maintained  in  equilibrium  by  the  action 
of  three  forces,  these  forces  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and 
arc  either  parallel,  or  meet  in  the  same  point.  Tins  fol- 
lows immediately  from  the  composition  of  forces ;  for  the 
forces  being  in  equilibrium,  any  one  of  the  three  must  be  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  equivalent,  or  rtiuttiint,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  the  other  two ;  and  this  resultant  is  the  diagonal  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram of  which  the  other  two  com/tonent  forces  are 
the  sides.  But  the  diagonal  and  sides  of  a  parallelogram 
are  in  the  same  plane,  therefore  the  third  force  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  other  two;  and,  further,  since  it  is  equal  and 
op|>osite  to  the  resultant  of  the  other  two,  it  must  be  in  the 
same  straight  line,  and  consequently  pass  through  their 
point  of  concourse.  These  simple  propositions  arc  the 
foundation  of  the  theory  of  statics. 

5.  In  applying  these  propositions  to  explain  the  motion 
of  rotation,  we  must  recollect  a  fundamental  theorem  in 
dynamics,  that  the  force  which  produces  any  motion  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  force  which  would  prevent  it,  if  applied 
at  the  same  point,  and  in  the  same  straight  line,  or  which 
would  extinguish  the  motion  in  the  same  time  in  which  we 
suppose  it  to  be  produced.  The  force  therefore  which, 
acting  on  any  particle,  causes  the  body  to  revolve  about  an 
axis  with  a  given  angular  velocity,  is  equal  to  the  force 
which,  if  applied  at  the  same  point  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, would  reduce  the  body  to  a  state  of  rest  in  the  same 
time  as  was  necessary  to  produce  the  given  velocity. 

G.  The  only  distinct  notion  we  can  form  of  the  inten- 
sity of  uny  moving  force,  is  the  quantity  of  motion  which* 
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Rotation. 


it  can  produce  by  acting  uniformly  during  a  given  time. 
*  ■  v  ■  This  will  be  ascertained  when  we  know  the  velocity  im- 
pressed upon  a  body  containing  a  given  quantity  of  matter. 
Thus  we  know  that  terrestrial  gravity  acting  on  a  body  for 
a  second,  will  cause  it  to  full  sixteen  feet  with  an  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  and  will  leave  it  in  a  state  such  that  it 
would  move  on  for  ever  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  feet  per 
second.  The  force  of  gravity  is  therefore  such  as  to  com- 
municate a  velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  per  second ;  and  in 
this  case  the  mass  of  the  body  is  not  considered,  for  gravity 
acts  equally  on  every  particle  of  which  it  is  composed.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  best  way  of  acquiring  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  rotatory  effect  of  a  moving  force,  is  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  rotatory  motion  which  it  can  generate 
by  acting  uniformly  during  some  known  time. 
Rotation  7.  If  a  solid  body,  or  rigid  system  of  invariable  form,  ad- 
•J*  ""J^  mit  of  a  rotatory  motion  about  an  axis,  and  if  at  any  point 
K>u  of  the  body  a  fotce  P  be  applied,  which  act*  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  tends  to  turn  the  body 
in  one  direction  ;  and  to  any  other  point  in  the  same  plane 
a  force  Q  be  applied,  tending  to  turn  the  body  in  the  op- 
posite direction ;  then,  if  the  two  forces  be  to  each  other  in- 
versely as  the  distances  of  the  lines  of  their  directions  re- 
spectively from  the  axis,  the  body  will  remain  at  rest,  or  the 
two  forces  will  be  in  equilibrium. 

For  let  O  (fig.  I )  be  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  suppose  the 
force  P  to  be  applied  at  the  point  P  in  the  direction  PA,  and 
tending  to  turn  the  solid  body  about 
the  axis  O  perpendicular  to  the  plane  Fig.  1. 

of  the  paper,  and  let  the  force  U  act  „ 
in  the  direction  QB,  and  consequent-  | 
ly  tend  to  turn  the  body  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  draw  OA  perpen- 
dicular to  PA,  and  OB  perpendicu-  I 
lartoQB.  Then,  in  order  that  there  * 
may  be  equilibrium,  we  must  have, 
by  the  principle  of  the  lever,  P  :  Q  :  i 
POA  =  QOB. 

8.  It  is  obviously  indifferent  at  what  point  of  the  plane 
the  force  is  applied,  provided  its  distance  from  the  axis  re- 
mains the  same.  Let  BO  therefore  be  produced,  and  take 
OC  equal  to  OA,  and  draw  CR  perpendicular  to  BC,  or 
parallel  to  BQ.  We  may  now  suppose  the  force  P  to  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  force  K,  acting  in  the  direction  RC ; 
then,  since  R  •  OC  =  P  •  OA,  we  have  R • OR  =  Q •  OB, 
and,  consequently,  the  axis  being  supposed  fixed,  the  body 
will  remain  in  equilibrium  between  the  two  forces  Q  and  R. 


OB  :  OA, 


These  forces  are  therefore  equivalent  to  a  single  force  ap- 
plied at  O,  equal  to  their  sum,  and  acting  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection. Hence  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  applied 
to  a  straight  line  is  a  force  parallel  to  the  component  forces, 
equal  to  their  sum,  and  whose  line  of  direction  divides  the 
straight  line  into  parts  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  forces 


9.  If  two  force*,  which  arc  inversely  as  the 
their  respective  directions  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  be  ap- 
plied to  a  body,  the  equilibrium  will  still  be 
maintained,  although  the  two  forces  ore  not  Fig.  2. 
in  the  same  plane.  Let  OO'  be  two  |K>ints  , 
in  the  axis  of  rotation,  through  which  let 
there  be  drawn  two  planes  Aa  and  Bo  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  Suppose  also  these 
planes  to  be  intersected  by  another  plane 
(here  supposed  to  be  the  plane  of  the  figure) 
passing  through  the  axis,  and  let  OA,  O'B 
be  the  intersections,  and  let  the  straight  line 
which  joins  A  and  B  intersect  the  a\is  in  C.  Let  Pand  Q 
be  two  forces  applied  respectively  at  A  and  B  in  the  planes 
AO/j  and  BO b,  and  at  right  angles  to  OA  and  O'B,  or  peT- 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  then  these  two  forces 
1  i  and  because  by  hypothesis  P  :  Ci  : :  O'B  :  OA, 


Fig  S. 


we  have  P  :  Q ::  CB  :  CA ;  therefore  (8)  the  two  forces  I 
P  and  Q  are  equivalent  to  a  single  parallel  force  passing  * 
through  C.    But  a  force  passing  through  the  axis  has  no 
tendency  to  turn  the  body  round  the  axis ;  consequently 
the  body  remains  at  rest. 

10.  I.ct  m,  m',  m",  Sec.  (fig.  3)  lie  a  system  of  bodies  im- 
moveable in  respect  of  each  other,  and  suppose  them  to  re- 
volve about  an  axis  passing  through  O  ; 
also  let  m,  m',  mi",  4  c.  demote  the  quanti- 
ties of  matter  in  the  bodies  respectively) 
and  let  r,  r*,  r",  &c  denote  their  dis- 
tances from  the  axis  of  rotation.  Let  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  system  be  w ;  then 
(2)  the  absolute  velocities  of  the  bodies 
are  respectively  wr,  wr',  tcr*,  Ac.  Now 
let  us  suppose  the  system  to  be  put  in 
motion  by  an  external  force  F  applied  at  the  point  P,  in 
the  direction  PA,  which  is  contained  in  a  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  of  rotation  ;  then  the  relation  lietween  the 
force  F  and  the  velocity  te  may  be  found  as  follows.  Consi- 
dering, first,  the  body  m ;  since  its  velocity  =  u-r,  and  its 
quantity  of  matter  -  mi,  its  quantity  of  motion  —  term.  But 
it  is  a  principle  in  dynamics,  that  the  quantity  of  motion  of 
a  moving  body  is  proportional  to  the  impressed  force,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  that  force  ;  whence  term  is 
the  measure  of  a  force  which,  if  applied  at  m,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  O/w,  would  cause  m  to  begin  to  move  with 
the  actual  velocity  ter.  Let  /be  the  force  which,  if  applied 
at  P  in  the  direction  PA,  would  make  equilibrium  with  the 
force  wrm  at  mi  ;  draw  OA  perpendicular  to  PA,  and  make 
OA  =  A.    We  have  then  (7) 

/ :  wrm : :  Out :  OA :  t  rt  k, 
whence/A  =  ttr'm.  In  like  manner,  the  quantities  of  mo- 
tion in  the  bodies  m',  in",  &c.  are  urr'm',  tcrW,  &c. ;  and  if 
we  denote  by  .A/",  See.  the  forces  which,  if  applied  at  P  in 
the  direction  PA,  would  respectively  make  equilibrium  with 
the  forces  kVi*',  urr'm*.  Sec.  we  shall  have/to  =  urr*m',J*A 
=  ier*W,  4c.  ;  therefore,  if  we  assume 

v=f+f+r+,&c. 

we  shall  have  the  equation 

F  •  A  =  tc  (r*m  +  r*«r-  +  r^m"  +,  Ac). 
If  we  suppose  m  =  m'=  m"  =,  4c.  and  take  r  tt>  denote 
the  distance  of  anv  particle  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  the 
equation  becomes  F  •  A  =  wZ  (r1™)  ;  the  i 
cd  by  3  extending  to  every  particle  in  the  l 

11.  When  the  direction  of  the  external  force  F  is  not  in 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  circles  of  rotation,  it  must  be  resolved 
into  two  forces,  one  of  which  lies  in  that  plane,  and  the 
other  is  parallel  to  the  axis.  It  is  only  the  first  of  these 
forces  which  in  the  present  case  is  regarded  as  the  moving 
force  i  the  second  merely  tends  to  push  the  body  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  and  does  not  influence  the  rotation. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  rotation  of  a  body  perfect- 
ly free,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  particularly  to  this 
circumstance. 

12.  A  solid  body  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  mole- 
cules of  a  very  small  but  finite  magnitude,  connected  so  as  to 
form  an  invariable  system ;  and  although  a  solid,  according 
to  his  view  of  the  constitution  of  body,  is  formed  of  discrete 
elements,  the  sums  relative  to  the  molecules  may  be  changed 
into  definite  integrals  without  sensible  error ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  sums  Si-'m  we  may  substitute  the  definite  integrals 
/ r*dm,  where  dm  is  the  element  of  the  mass,  and  the  inte- 
grals extend  to  the  whole  mass.    We  have  then  F-A 

=  ttfrdm. 

13.  The  energy  of  a  force  applied  to  a  lever,  or  it*  power  Moment 
of  producing  motion  round  the  fulcrum,  is  expressed  by  the  of  a  fumv 
product  of  the  force  into  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the*01}  °f 
fulcrum  upon  the  line  of  its  direction.    This  product  (dc-"*1*- 
noted  above  by  F  *  A)  is  called  the  moment,  or  momentum, 

or  rotatory  effort,  of  the  force  F.    And  because  fr^dm  i» 
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the  sura  of  the  i 


of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  in 


actual  motion,  this  integral  expresses  the  energy  or  effort 
of  all  the  resistances  made  to  the  rotation  by  the  inertia  of 
the  particle*,  and  is  therefore  called  the  momrnt  of  inrrtia 


of  all 

the  particles, 
of  the  moving  bod 


Fig.  4. 


to  the  axis  from  which  the 
e  have  therefore  these  defi- 


I  of  afore*  in  respect  of  a  given  axis,  is  the 
product  of  the  force  into  the  perpendicular  from  the  axis 
upon  the  line  of  its  direction. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  in 
U  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying 
particle  of  the  body  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 

*  14 


of  any  axis 

plying  each 


OA  and  oa.    Also  let  Z  be  the  place  of 
and  Y  the  projection  of  Z  on  the 
plane  xyt  and  from  Y  draw  YX  per- 
pendicular to  OA,  meeting  OA  in 
X  and  oa  in  * ;  then  OX  =  x,  X  Y 
—  y,  YZ  =  x.    The  moment  of  in- 
ertia in  respect  of  the  axis  OA  is 
ft*dm  = /(«■  +  *'  ]dm.  Hut  by  hy-  » 
pothesis  this  is  given;  suppose  it 
=  MA*  (M  being  the  mass  of  the  r 
body),  and  we  havc/V  +  z*)dm  =  MA*.    In  like 
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for  the 


:«/r»rfm(12),  we  have  the 
■    velocity,  namely, 
_  F-A 
,C-f?JTn' 

that  is  to  say,  the  angular  velocity  about  any  axis  is  equal  to 
the  moment  of  the  external  or  applied  force  divided  by  the 
moment  of  inertia.   This  fraction  expresses  a  number ;  for 


the  force  F  may  be  represented  by  the  product  of  a 
M  into  a  certain  velocity  =  r,  so  that  F  =  Me;  and  t 


fore,  since  v  represents  a  line,  the  numerator 
nator  have  both  the  same  dimension.  The  fraction  also  ex- 
presses the  part  of  the  radius  which  is  equal  to  the  arc  mea- 
suring the  angle  ;  and  since  the  radius  is  equal  to  the  arc 
of  57°-2958,  if  we  make  the  radius  =  I,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  the  fraction  by  57-2958  in  order  to  obtain  the  va- 
lue of  if  in  degrees. 

15.  Since  the  relation  between  the  angular  velocity  and 
the  external  impelling  force  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
moment  of  inertia,  it  is  evident  that  this  moment  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  theory  of  rotation.  We  shall  there- 
fore now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  under  a  more  gene- 
ral view,  and  point  out  the  method  by  which  it  is  computed 
for  bodies  of  any  form  revolving  about  given  axes. 

Let  the  different  points  of  a  solid  body  be  referred  to 
three  rectangular  oo-ordinatcs  x,  y,  z,  and  let  dm  be  the 
differential  clement  of  the  mass;  then  the  distance  of  any 
particle  from  the  axis  x  is  \/(//  +  -:),  and,  by  the  defini- 
tion, the  moment  of  inertia  relative  to  the  axis  x,  is 
/(y*  +  «')  dm,  the  integral  extending  to  the  whole  mass  of 
the  body.  In  like  manner,  the  moments  of  inertia  relative 
to  the  axes  y  and  z  are  respectively  f  (x'  +  z*)  dm  and 
f(y*  +  :  I  dm.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  determination 
of  the  moments  of  inertia,  with  respect  to  any  body  what- 
ever, consists  in  forming  the  analytical  expression  of  the 
product  of  the  differential  element  of  the  body  into  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  and  integrating  for  the 
whole  extent  of  the  body.  The  integration  may  always  be 
effected  by  the  method  of  quadratures. 

10.  Since  the  same  body  may  be  referred  to  an  infinite 
number  of  different  axes,  in  respect  of  all  of  which  the  mo- 
ments of  inertia  will  have  different  values,  it  follows  that 
the  moment  cannot  be  absolutely  defined  unless  it  be  re- 
ferred to  a  determinate  axis.  But  when  it  is  required  to 
investigate  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  body  in  respect  of 
several  axes  successively,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  com- 
pute the  formula f r*dm  for  each  case.  For  example,  when 
the  moment  of  inertia  has  been  determined  in  respect  of 
any  one  axis,  we  may  find  its  value  in  respect  of  any  other 
parallel  axis  without  further  calculation,  if  we  know  the  moss 
of  the  body  and  the  distances  of  both  axes  from  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

17.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  any  body  in  respect  of  an 
axis  AO  (fig.  4)  being  given,  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia 
in  respect  of  another  axis  oa  parallel  to  OA. 

Let  the  origin  of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  be  at  O, 
*nd  let  *  be  taken  on  the  axis  OA,  and  y  in  the  plane  of 


ncr,  if  we  assume  the  distance  of  oa  from  OA  to  be  A, 
we  have  ox  =  x,  xY  =  A+y,  YZ  =  z,  and  tlie  moment  of 
inertia  in  respect  of  oa  is  /  {(A  +  v)1  +  dm  =  k*  fdm 
+  2kfydm  +  /(y  +  z*)dm.  Butfk'dm  =  MA5,  and  f{y* 
-r.s'>im=MA';  therefore  the  moment  in  respect  of  the 
new  axis  is  MA*  +  MA*  +  'ikfydm.  Suppose  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body  to  be  at  G ;  let  OF  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  xy,  and  draw  FE  perpendicular  to  the 
axes  meeting  OA  in  E  and  oo  in  e.  From  the  nature  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  fydm  =  M  •  EF ;  therefore  the  moment 
in  respect  of  oa  becomes  MA»  +  MA'  +  2AMEF.  But  A 
=  rE,  and  2M  A  EF  =  2M-*E-EF  =  M(rF'  —  AJ  —  EF!)  j 
whence  we  have  finally  for  the  moment  of  inertia  in  respect 
of  the  new  axis  oa, 

MA'  -f  M  •  rF* — M  ■  EF*. 
Corollary  1.  If  the  original  axis  OA  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  G,  then  EF  vanishes,  and  the  moment  in 
respect  of  the  new  axis  oa  becomes  MA*  M-rF*,  or  MA* 
-f-  MA'.  And  if  oa  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity, 
then  r  I"  vanishes,  and  the  moment  in  respect  of  oa  becomes 
MA' — M-EF'.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia in  respect  of  the  axis  which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  less  than  the  moment  in  respect  of  any  other 
parallel  axis. 

Carol.  2.  The  moment  of  inertia  is  the  some  in  respect 
of  every  axis  parallel  to  that  which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  is  at  the  same  distance  from  it ;  or  the  same 
in  respect  of  every  straight  line  which  lies  in  the  surface  of 
a  cylinder  having  the  centre  of  gravity  in  its  axis. 

18.  We  shall  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  applica-  Examples 
tion  of  the  preceding  formula?.  of  the  mm- 

I.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
very  slender  rod  (the  breadth  and  thickness  of  which  may  be  ™f°?~ 
neglected),  in  respect  of  an  axis  passing  through  its  extre- 
mity and  perpendicular  to  its  length. 

Let  a  —  the  length  of  the  rod,  and  x  =  the  distance  of 
any  point  from  the  axis,  then  the  element  of  the  body  is 
dx,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  = fx*dx,  the  limits  of  the 
integral  being  x  =  0  and  x  =  a.  For  those  limits  we  have 
fx'dx  =  Jcr1,  which  therefore  is  the  moment  of  inertia. 

II.  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  very  thin  rect- 
angle, the  thickness  of  which  may  be  neglected,  in  respeet 
of  an  axis  coinciding  with  one  of  its  sides. 

Let  the  side  which  coincides  with  the  axis  =  a,  and  the 
other  side  =  b,  and  let  x  be  token  in  the  axis.  The  co-ordi- 
nates of  any  point  in  the  rectangle  being  x,  y,  the  element  of 
the  body  is  dxdy,  and  the  distance  from  the  axis  =  y,  there- 
fore the  moment  of  inertia  is  ffy'dxdy.  The  integral  of 
this  in  respect  of  x  is/ xyWy,  which  from  x  =  0  to  x  =  a 
gives  a  f  y*dy.  A  second  integration  gives  \ay',  which  from 
y  b  0  to  y  =  b,  becomes  ;  therefore,  since  M  —  ab, 
ffy'dxdy  =  A«ft»=x|M'*». 

III.  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circle  in  respect 
of  one  of  its  diameters. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  given  circle,  r  =  the  radius 
of  a  concentric  circle  passing  through  a  point  P  whose  co- 
ordinates ore  x  and  y,  x  being  taken  on  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  r  +  dr  the  radius  of  a  second  concentric  circle,  very 
near  the  other.  If  we  now  assume  dz  =  •/(dx*  +  dy3),  then 
dz  •  dr  is  the  area  of  the  elementary  surface  included  between 
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•  tlic  circumference*  of  the  two  circles  whose  radii  arc  rc- 
•peCtiTely  rand  r  4.  dr,  and  two  straight  lines  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  a  very  small  arc  at  P ;  thut  is 
to  say.  we  have  dm  =  dzdr.  But  the  distance  of  this  ele- 
ment from  the  axis  is  y  ;  therefore  the  moment  of  inertia  i* 
ffifdzdr.  Now,  by  the  nature  of  the  circle,  dz  :  dx : :  r :  y, 
whence  ydz  z=  rdx,  and  the  double  integral  becomes  fydx 
Xfrdr.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  r  is  constant,  the  in- 
tegral /yrir  =  *r  =  area  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is  r  ; 
therefore  the  integration  in  respect  of  dx  gives  w/r'dr  ; 
and  on  integrating  this  from  r  =  0  to  r  =  «,  wc  get  ul- 
timately i  (Ti«  for  the  moment  of  the  circle  whose  radius 
is  a. 

Since  in  this  case  the  mass  M  =  «f*  =  the  area,  we  1 
jw'  =  {MW,  which  is  another  expression  for  the 
of  inertia  of  a  circle  in  respect  of  one  of  its  1 

IV.  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circle  in  respect 
of  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  and  passing  through 
its  centre. 

Supposing,  as  in  the  last  proposition,  the  surface  to  be 
composed  of  elementary  rings,  wc  have  dm  =  dzdr,  w  hence 
fr'dm  zzt  fr'dr  x  fdz  =  2*  /rVr  (since /fc  -  2«r),  the  in- 


Fig.  5. 
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trgral  of  which,  from  r  =  0  to  r  =  u,  gives  / r*dm  =  Ira* 
=  ?.M»». 

V.  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  solid  body  generat- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  line  in  respect  of  the  axis 
of  rotation. 

I,et  AH  (fig.  6)  be  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  rotation  OX,  and  meeting  it  in  C,  and 
make  OC  —  x.  Suppose  the  solid  to  be 
divided  into  thin  slices  by  planes  paral- 
lel to  AB,  and  let  ab  be  the  section  next 
to  AB,  so  that  Cc  =  dx.  Let  P  be  a 
point  in  the  plane  AB,  and  make  CP  —  r, 
Cp  =  r-}-rfr.  The  length  of  the  circumfer- 
ence described  by  P  in  one  revolution  is  2rr, 
therefore  the  mass  of  the  ring  comprised 
between  An  and  ab,  and  traced  by  Uie  re- 
volution of  the  points  P  and  p,  is  2rrdrdx  ;  "  J"" 
and  its  distance  from  the  axis  is  r,  therefore  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  ring  is  ivt'drdx.  Integrating  this  in  respect 
of  r  from  r  =  0  to  r  =  CA  =  y,  we  get  \*y*dx  for  the 
moment  of  the  slice  comprised  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  solid,  whose  distances  from  O  are  x  and  x  +  dx.  Hence 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  all  the  slices,  or  of  the  solid  body, 
is  )»/yVx. 

Applying  this  formula  to  a  sphere  whose  radius  —  a,  we 
get  from  the  equation  y*  =  2oj  —  x',  y4  =  4a!«*  —  4ax' 
-}-  x*,  on  substituting  which,  and  integrating,  wc  have 
\«fy*dx  =  jjra'x3  —  J  sax*  -f-  ^tx5,  which  from  z  =  0 
to  x  =  a  gives  J-r fy*dx  =  Aj*u3  for  the  hemisphere,  and 
consequently  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  sphere 
=  ft«v/»  =  j  M  ■  a\  since  M  =  }<r<A 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  spheroid  revolving  about  its 
shorter  axis  is  }  M  (a*  -f  b1).  See  the  calculation  of  fx' dm 
and  JjfWm  in  this  case  in  the  article  Pbeckssion,  vol. 
x\  iii.  p.  508. 

In  all  the  preceding  examples,  the  density  of  the  body 
has  been  supposed  uniform,  and  =  I.  For  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent densities  the  formula'  must  be  multiplied  in  each 
case  by  the  density.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  =  a,  and  density 
=  {.  the  moment  of  inertia  in  respect  of  one  of  the  dia- 
meters is  aft*. 

10.  The  examples  which  have  now  been  given  will  suffice 
to 1  illustrate  the  method  of  computing  the  moments  of  inertia 
of  bodies  of  any  form  in  respect  of  particular  axes ;  and 
they  render  it  obvious  that  the  computation  will  in  general 
be-  gl  catly  facilitated  when  the 


pends  on  the  position  of  the  avis  of  rotation.  Hence,  for  • 
every  point  ot  a  mass  there  BUI  exist  at  least  one  axis  in" 
Kspecl  of  which  the  inertia  is  less,  or  greater,  than  in  re- 
spect of  any  other  axis  passing  through  that  point.  The 
axes  for  which  the  moments  of  inertia  are  the  greatest  or 
least  possible  are  called  principal  axes  ;  and  they  posse** 
some  very  remarkable  properties  of  great  im|>ortance  in  the 
theory  of  rotation.  We  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  po- 
sition and  properties  of  the  principal  axes. 

20.  The  moments  of  inertia  of  •  muss  M  being  given  in 
respect  of  three  rectangular  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ  (tig.  6) 
passing  through  O,  to  find  the  moment  in  respect  of  ano- 
ther axis  OG  given  in  position,  and  also  passing  through 
the  origin  O. 

Ut  P  be  the  position  of  a  particle  dm;  through  P 
draw  PQ  parallel  to  the  axis  OZ,  F;  „  r 

meeting  the  plane  XOY  in  Q,  and 
draw  Qlt  parallel  to  OY,  meeting  ' 
OX  in  B ;  then  OH  =  x,  HO  =  y, 
WP  =  .-.  Also  suppose  the  plane 
which  passes  through  OG,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  XOY,  to  meet  the 
plane  XOY  in  OF,  and  let  the 
angle  XOF  =  p,  and  the  angle  FOG  =  4,.  The  axis  OG 
is  entirely  determined  by  these  two  angle*,  and  consequent- 
ly, when  OG  is  given  in  position,  p  and  d/  are  also  given. 
In  order  to  compute  the  moment  of  inertia  in  respect  of  the 
axis  OG,  it  is  convenient  to  refer  the  different  points  of  the 
mass,  as  P,  to  a  new  system  of  rectangular  axes,  of  which  one 
is  OG.  To  effect  this,  in  the  first  place  let  OY  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  OF  in  the  plane  XOY,  and  let  P  be  re- 
ferred to  tile  axes  OF,  OY',  OZ,  and  draw  OH'  perpendicu- 
lar to  OF.  We  have  then  OH'  =  x\  R'O  =  y*.  OP  =  z, 
and  the  new  co-ordinates  expressed  in  terms  of  the  former, 
and  the  angles  f  and  4  are 

x"  —  x  cos.  p  ■+•  y  sin.  p,  y*  =  y  cos.  p  —  x  sin.  p,  z"  =  z. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  pass  in  like  manner  from 
these  to  a  third  system  of  co-ordinates  x",  «*,  z",  of  which 
2"  is  in  the  line  OG,  y"  remains  parallel  to  OY',  and  z"  is 
perpendicular  to  OG  in  the  plane  FOG.  We  have,  then, 
similarly, 

x"  =  x1  cos.  4     ^sin.-^,  y*  =  y',r*  =  z?  cos.  -Z-  —  x  sin.  4* 
Substituting  in  these  last  equations  the  values  of  x,  y, 

and  z",  given  by  the  three  former,  we  have 

x"  =  x  cos.  p  cos.  y  +  j  sin.  p  cos.  4'  -J-  z  sin.  4/. 
y*  =  y  cos.  p  —  x  sin.  f, 

zf  =  2  cos*  4>  —  x  cos.  p  sin.  4»  —  y  sin.  p  sin.  •J/. 
If  we  now  assume  the  distance  of  P  from  the  axis  OG 
to  be  r,  we  shall  have  r5  =  y*;  -f  zr' ;  whence,  on  forming 
from  the  two  last  equations  the  expression  for  fr-dm 
=/(j/u  +       dm,  and,  for  the  sake  of  abridging,  putting 
fi'dm  =  A,f>fdm  =  H.fz'dm  =  C, 
J'xydm=D,jAzdm  =  L,fyzdm  =  F, 
the  expression  for  Uie  moment  of  inertia  in  respect  of  the 
axis  OG  become* 

J'r'-dm  =  A  (sin.!  f  -f  cos.'  f  sin.'  d/) 
+  B  (cos.«  p  +  sin.'  f  sin.1  «|r)  +  C  cus." 
—  2D  cos.  f  sin.  p  cos.'i}/  — 2  K  cos.  p  cos.     sin.  J/ 

—  2  F  sin.  p  cos.  ^  sin.  4.. 
This  expression  for  the  moment  of  inertia  in  respect  of 
the  axis  OG  is  given  by  Euler  (  Thcoria  Mottu  Corporum 
Solidomm,  p.  lt>9). 

21.  The  values  of  the  angles  p  and  4/,  which  give  the 
position  of  the  axis  lor  which  the  moment  fr*dm  is  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum,  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  equation 
in  the  usual  manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  differentiating  succes- 
sively for  each  of  the  variables,  and' making  the  differential 
co-efficient  =  0.  The  differentiation  in  respect  of  p  (sup- 
|>osing  C  constant)  gives  the  equation 


is  symmetrically  disposed 

about  the  axis  for  which  the  inertia  is  to  be  computed.  It  "  .  —  <  A  —  B)  sin.  p  cos.  p  +  D  (cos.'  p  —  sin."  f), 
u  likewise  evident  that  Uie  amount  of  rotatory  Inertia  de-   l"'  +  =  "  ~  — L  ,„..  f  —  F  cos.  p  
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tan  2  4,  * 

*  _  1  —  tan.'  -<J 

2  E  cos,  p  +  2  F  sin,  p 


A  cos.*  p  -f  n  sin.'  p  —  C  +  2  D  cos.  p  sin. 
On  eliminating  4  from  these  two  equations,  there  results 
an  equation  of  the  following  form,  in  which  »  =  tan.  p,  and 
*•/  9<      ar?  co-efficients  depending  upon  the  quantities 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  viz. 

0  =  e  +fu  +  gu*  +  Alt'. 
This  being  a  cubic  equation,  must  have  at  least  one  real 
root  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
that  all  the  roots  are  real ;  for  if  there  be  one  axis  for  which 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  a  maximum,  there  must  evidently 
be  a  second,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  a  minimum,  and  vie* 
vtrtn.  Hence  the  equation  must  have  two  real  roots,  and 
therefore,  by  the  theory  of  cubic  equations,  all  the  roots  are 
real.  We  are  therefore  led  to  this  very  important  conclu- 
sion, that  through  any  point  of  every  solid  body,  however 
irregular  in  its  form,  there  may  be  drawn  a  system  of  three 
axes,  such  that  the  differential  co-efficient  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  in  respect  of  each  of  them  is  nothing.  In  respect 
of  one  of  these,  the  moment  is  a  maximum,  in  respect  of 
another,  it  is  a  minimum,  and  though,  in  respect  of  the 
third  it  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum,  it  is  still  such 
that  Us  value  is  not  altered  by  a  small  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  axis.  According  to  the  definition  in  (19), 
these  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  body. 
Properties  22,  It  would  be  difficult,  in  general,  to  determine  the 
of  principal  position  of  the  principal  axes  from  the  cubic  equation  found 
abovo ;  but  they  possess  certain  properties,  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  readily  found  in  almost  every  case  of 
practical  application.  On  comparing  the  two  equations 
for  tan.  4  *nd  tan.  2+  (21),  with  the  expressions  for  x",  y*, 
z"  (20),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  is  identical  with 
2  cos.  4?  fx" y" dm,  and  the  second  with  — .  ifx"x*dm  ; 
whence  fx"y"dm  —  0,  and  fx"z"dm  —  0 ;  and  it  follows,  that 
if  x  be  taken  in  one  of  the  principal  axes,  we  have,  in  rc- 

nof  that  axis,  fxydm  =  0,/xtdm  =  0,  or  the  quantities 
:ed  by  D  and  E  respectively  vanish. 

23.  From  this  it  follows,  that  if  all  the  matter  in  a 
body  of  uniform  density  be  symmetrically  disposed  about 
any  line,  that  line  is  one  of  the  principal  axes  of  rotation 
(for  if  x  be  taken  in  the  axis  of  symmetry,  then  to  every 
element  whte  co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  there  corresponds  an- 
other clement  whose  co-ordinates  are  x,  — y,  whencc/rydm 
=  0) ;  therefore,  in  the  case  of  symmetrical  figures,  the  po- 
sition of  one  of  the  principal  axes  is  known,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  other  two  are  thence  readily  determined  by 
means  of  the  two  equations  (21 ).  On  making  D  =  0,  E  =  0, 
the  first  of  these  equations  gives 

(A  —  B)  sin.  p  cos.  p  —  F  cos.  p  tan.  -4"  =  0, 
whence  cos.  p  =  0,  and  sin.  p  =  1  ;  or  p  =  90°.  Substi- 
tuting this  value  of  f  in  the  second  of  the  equations  (21), 
and  making  at  the  same  time  D  =  0,  E  =  0,  we  get  tan. 
24.  =  2F  —  (B  —  C) ;  or  24  is  the  angle  which  has  2F 
-f-  (B  —  C)  for  its  tangent.  Hence  the  angle  4"  has  * 
double  value,  one  corresponding  to  FOG,  and  the  other  to 
FOG  +  90". 

24.  Hence  also  it  appears,  that  when  one  principal  axis 
OX  is  determined,  two  others  may  be  found  having  the 
same  property  of  maximum  or  minimum,  and,  by  reason 
of  p  =  90°,  these  axes  are  both  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
OX.  As  this  conclusion  holds  good  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  three  axes,  it  follows  that  the  three  principal  axes 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  also,  since  jxydm  — 
0,  and  fxzdm  =  0,  that fyzdm  =  0.  We  have  therefore,  in 
respect  of  the  principal  axes,  the  three  equations 

D  -fxydm  =  0,  E  =  fxzdm  =  0,  F  =  fyzdm  =  0. 


fr'dm  —  A  (sin.*  p  4-  < 
+  B  (cos.»  p  +  sin.«  p  sin.1 


If  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  is  placed  at  the  « 
of  gravity,  we  liave  likewise 

fxdm  =  0,fydm  ~  O.fzdm  =  0, 
by  the  well-known  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

25.  By  means  of  these  equations,  the  proposition  in  (20) 
is  considerably  simplified  when  the  three  axes  for  which 
the  momenta  are  respectively  given  are  principal  axes.  Let 
OX,  OY,  OZ  (fig.  6)  be  the  three  principal  axes  passing 
through  O,  then  O  =  0,  E  —  0,  )•'  —  0,  and  the  equation 
(20)  for  the  moment,  in  respect  of  the  axis  OG,  becomes 

cos,*  p  s in. '4 > 
*  4<)  +  C  cos.*  4. 
Suppose  the  given  moments  in  respect  of  the  principal 
axes  to  be  respectively  M-a',  M-o',  M-c*  5  then,  from  the 
values  of  A,  B,  C  (20)  we  have  Mo*  =  B  +  C,  M-6*  =  A 
+  C,  Me»  =  A  +  B,  whence 

A  =  $  M  (i*  +  e*  —  a*),  B  =  J  M  (a*  -f-  6*  —  e*), 
0  =  4(0*  +  e»  —  f), 
on  substituting  which  in  the  above  equation,  we  get 
fr'dm  s  M(o4  cos.' p cos.' 4  "t"  °'  sin.*  p  cos.*  4  +  sr  sin.*  4). 
If  we  now  refer  the  new  axis  OG  to  the  co-ordinates  OX, 
OY,  OZ,  and  make  the  angle  XOG  =  a,  YOG  =  ft  ZOG 
=  y,  and  observe  that  because  the  two  planes  XOF  and 
FOG  are  at  right  angles,  cos.  a  —  cos.  p  cos.  4s  cos.  £  s 
sin.  p  cos.  4>  con.  y  —  sin.  4>  the  equation  becomes 
fr'dm  —  M  (a*  cos.*  a  +  6»  cos."  jS  +  <*  cos.1  y). 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  co-ordinates  are  rect- 
angular, cos.9  a  4-  cos.*  j3  4-  cos.*  y  =  I,  so  that  the  posi- 
tion of  OG  is  determined  by  any  two  of  these  angles.  If 
we  therefore  suppose  the  moments  in  respect  of  two  of  the 
principal  axes  to  be  equal,  for  example,  if  o*  —  l>:,  the  for- 
mula for  the  moment  in  respect  of  0G  becomes 

fr'dm  ~  M"«*  (  I  —  cos.*  y)  4-  M'c1  cos.*  y. 
Now  when  y  =  90°,  that  is,  when  OG  lies  in  the  plane 
XOY,  then  fr'dm  s  M-o*.  Hence,  if  the  mocnents  in  re- 
spect of  the  axes  OX  and  OY  be  equal,  the  moment  will 
be  the  same  for  every  axis  passing  through  O,  contained  in 
the  plane  XOY. 

When  the  momenta  in  respect  of  the  three  principal  axes 
are  equal,  that  is,  when  a*  =  i*  ss  c*,  then 

fr'dm  —  M'a*  (cos.1  a  4"  cos.*  j3  +  cos.*  y)  —  M4as, 
so  that  the  moment  is  the  same  in  respect  of  any  axis  what- 
ever which  passes  through  O.    Thus  it  appears,  that  for 
every  point  of  a  solid  body  there  are  either  three  princi- 
pal axes  of  rotation  only,  or  else  an  infinite  number. 

26.  These  conclusions  arc  obviously  true  in  the  case  of 
some  simple  figures.  Thus,  in  the  spheroid  of  revolution,  the 
moments  are  equal  in  respect  of  every  diameter  which  lies 
in  the  plane  of  the  equator ;  and  in  the  sphere  they  are  the 
same  in  respect  of  any  diameter  whatever,  the  bodies  being 
always  supposed  homogeneous.  The  existence  of  three 
principal  axes  in  every  body  was  first  noticed  by  Segner  in 
1755,  but  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  by  Albert  Euler, 
in  a  memoir  which  received  the  pri2e  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  in  1760. 

27.  Having  established  these  general  propositions  re- Rotation 
specting  the  moments  of  inertia  and  principal  axes  of  bo- about  a 
dies  endowed  with  a  rotatory  motion,  we  now  proceed  to ' 
consider  more  particularly  the  rotation  of  a  solid  body  about 
a  fixed  axis. 

When  a  force  is  impressed  on  a  body  which  can  only 
move  round  a  fixed  axis,  the  difference  between  the  motion 
which  actually  takes  place,  and  that  which  would  take  place 
if  the  body  were  free,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  connexion 
which  its  parts  have  with  the  axis,  and  to  the  action  of  the 
points  of  support  upon  the  axis.  This  action  must  be  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  another  external  force,  such  that,  if 
comhined  with  the  force  impressed  on  the  body,  it  would 
produce  in  the  body  unconnected  with  any  fixed  points  the 
motion  which  actually  takes  place. 

3  1 
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Fig.  7. 


28.  In  order  to  determine  the  strain  on  the  axis,  let  OY 
(fig.  7)  be  the  axis  of  rotation,  retained 
m  a  fixed  position  by  the  two  pivots 
S,  T,  and  suppose  a  force  =  F  applied 
to  the  body  at  P,  in  the  direction  PQ, 
which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  OZ.  In  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  con- 
taining PQ,  let  the  rectangular  axes 
OX,  OY  be  dTawn,  and  let  x,  y,  i  be 
the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  dm,  the 
projection  of  which  on  the  plane  XY  is 
at  A,  and  let  r  denote  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  so 
that  r  =  O  A  =  i/(x*  +  y*)  ;  also  let  p  =  the  angle  which 
OA  makes  with  OX.  If  we  now  suppose  ic  to  be  the  an- 
gular velocity  communicated  to  the  body,  then  no  is  the 
velocity  with  which  the  point  A  revolves,  and  the  direction 
of  this  velocity  is  in  the  perpendicular  to  OA,  and  from 
OX  towards  OY,  whence  the  velocity  of  A  in  the  direc- 
tion OX  is  —  wr  sin.  o,  and  wr  cos.  a  in  the  direction  OY. 
But  r  gin.  f  =  y,  and  r  cos.  ?  =  x  ;  therefore  the  velocity 
of  A  in  the  direction  OX  is  —  icy,  and  in  the  direction  O  Y 
it  is  +  rrr.  The  quantities  of  motion  in  these  directions 
are  therefore  respectively  —  wydm  and  -f-  vrxdm  ;  and  the 
integrals  of  those  expressions  extended  to  the  whole  mass 
of  the  moving  body  give  the  whole  quantities  of  motion  in 
those  directions,  namely,  —  tcfydm,  and  +  wfxdm.  On  de- 
noting the  macs  by  M,  and  the  co-ordinates  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  by  xx  and  y , ,  we  have  (from  the  well-known  ex- 
pressions for  these  co-ordinates)  j'ydm  —  My,,  smA  Jxdm 
=  M*,,  therefore  —  wfydm  =  —  tcMy,,  and  +  scfxdm 
=  +  vMar,. 

29.  Now,  since  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  put  in  motion 
by  a  force  F  acting  in  a  plane  parallel  to  XOY,  let  a  and 
ft  be  the  angles  which  its  direction  makes  with  parallels  to 
OX  and  OY  respectively ;  then  the  components  of  F  in 
those  directions  are  F  cos.  a  and  F  cos.  3.  But  these  tw  o 
forces  are  evidently  equal  respectively  to  the  two  former, 
together  with  the  pressures  on  the  pivots  estimated  in  the 
same  directions ;  therefore,  calling  p  and  q  the  pressures 
sustained  by  the  point  S  in  the  directions  OX  and  O  Y,  and 
pf,  q*  the  pressures  sustained  by  T  in  the  same  directions, 
we  shall  have 

p  +  /)'  =  Fcos.  a  +  "My,,  q  +  q1  =  Fcos.  $  —  teM*,. 

In  order  to  determine  p,  p",  q,  q",  it  is  still  necessary  to 
find  two  other  equations.  These  will  be  obtained  by  con- 
sidering, that  in  respect  of  the  plane  XOY,  the  moments 
of  the  forces  acting  on  the  two  pivots,  resolved  in  the  di- 
rections x  and  y,  must  be  equal  to  the  moments  of  the  re- 
sultants of  all  the  forces  or  quantities  of  motion  due  to  the 
rotation  estimated  in  the  same  directions.  Let  k  —  OS, 
and  k  =  OT,  the  moments  of  the  resolved  forces  which 
act  on  the  pivots  in  the  directions  parallel  to  OX  and  OY 
ore  pk  +  pk  and  qk  +  q"k' ;  and  the  resultants  of  the  quan- 
tities of  motion  in  the  same  two  directions  being  —  irfydm 
and  +  wfxilm,  their  moments  in  rcs|>ect  of  the  plane  OXY 
are  respectively  —  tcfyzdm  and  +  wfxzdm  ;  therefore 

Combining  these  with  the  preceding  two  equations, 


i  equations,  p,  p, 
q,  y  are  obtained  in  terms  of  known  quantities. 

30.  If  the  axis  of  rotation  OZ  be  one  of  the  principal 
axes  of  the  system  which  intersect  at  O,  then,  by  (-'+), 
fyzdm  =  0  and  fxzdm  —  0,  whence  pk  +  p'k  =  0,  and 


qk  +  q-k  =  0, 
the  percussions 
gin  O.    Let  R 


from  a  rotatory  motion 
m  the  power  and  from 


in  such  a 


Applic*- 


consequentJy  *  and     both  vanish,  and 
sustained  by  the  axis  pass  through  the  ori- 
represcnt  the  single  force  or  shock  which 
i  supports  in  this  case,  and  p  the  angle  which  Us  di- 
makes  with  the  axis  OX  ;  then,  by  (29), 

Fcos.  a  +  tr-My,,  R  sin. p  =  F cos. $  —  wMxlt 


R  and  p  arc  both  determined. 
SI.  It  would  be  a  desirable  tiling  in  machines  which 


pressure  on  the  supports  of  the  axis  of  motion, 
this  theorem  will  point  out  what  may  be  done  ; 
and  it  is  at  all  times  proper,  nay  necessary,  to  know  what 
arc  the  pressures  in  the  points  of  support.  If  we  are  igno- 
rant of  this,  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  our  machine  failing  in 
those  parts ;  and  our  anxiety  to  prevent  this  will  make  us 
load  it  with  needless  and  Ul-diaposed  strength.  In  the  or- 
dinary theories  of  machines,  deduced  entirely  from  the 
principles  of  equilibrium,  the  pressure  on  the  points  of  sup- 
port (exclusive  of  what  proceeds  from  the  weight  of  the 
machine  itself)  is  stated  to  be  the  same  as  if  the  moving  and 
resisting  forces  were  applied  immediately  to  these  points  in 
their  own  directions.  But  this  is  in  all  cases  erroneous ; 
and,  in  cases  of  swift  motions,  it  is  greatly  so.  We  may  be 
convinced  of  this  by  a  very  simple  instance.  Suppose  a 
line  laid  over  a  pulley,  and  a  pound  weight  at  one  end  of 
it,  and  ten  pounds  at  the  other ;  the  pressure  of  the  axis  on 
its  support  is  eleven  pounds,  according  to  the  usual  rule ; 
whereas  we  shall  find  it  only  S-ft.  For  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  R  being  in  this  case  parallel  to  the  axis  y,  and  the 
force  F  also  acting  in  the  same  direction,  we  have  cos.  p 
=  0  cos.  a  =  0,  sin.  p  zz  \,  cos.  0=1,  y,  =  0,  and  the 
two  equations  of  (30)  give  the  single  equation 
R  =  F  —  ssMx,. 
If  we  now  call  the  radius  of  the  pulley  1,  the  moment  of 
the  moving  force  is  It) x  I  —  1x1  =  9;  and  the  moment 
of  inertia  (13)  is  10  X  V  +  1  X  1*  =  11 ;  therefore  (14) 
the  angular  velocity  u>  =  ft.  But  the  distance  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  from  the  axis  of  motion  is  also  ft,  because  the 
two  weights  may  be  supposed  in  contact  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pulley;  therefore,  since  M  =  1 1,  wMx,  =  f. 
X  V  X  ft  =  \\.  Now  F  =  10  +  1  =  11,  |T 
R  =  11— W  =  =  3ft  pounds,  which  is  the 
sustained  by  the  axis. 

32.  If  we  suppose  R  =  0,  the  two  equations  (30)  will  ex- 
press the  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the 
axis  may  receive  no  shock  from  the  action  of  the  impressed 
force  F.    This  supposition  gives  the  equations 

F  cos.  a  =  —  «flMy,,  F  cos.  $  =  tcMx,, 
from  which,  since  cos.  3  —  sin.  a,  we  deduce 

—  y  i  sin.  a  =  X,  cos.  a,  or  —  y.  tan.  a  =  x,. 
Now,  if  a  plane  be  conceived  to  pass  through  the  axis  OZ 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  if  we  denote  by 
■nJi  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  plane  XOZ,  we  shall 
havex,  =  y,  tan.  ■+;  and  therefore,  since x,  =  — y,  tan. a, 
tan.  v  =  —  tan.  a.  From  this  equation  it  follows  that  the 
direction  PQ  of  the  impressed  force  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  which  passes  through  the  axis  and  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity. It  now  remains  only  to  find  the  distance  of  the  point 
of  impulse  P  from  the  axis.  Let  A  =  this  distance,  and  r, 
=  distance  of  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis ;  the  above 
equations  give  F!cos.lo  —  u^M'y,',  F'sin.'a  =  w'M'x,*, 
whence  F  =  «>^M,(x1,  +  yls)  =  ur-M»r1«,  and  F=«»Mr1. 
But  (14)  w  =  F'A  +  fr'dm  i  therefore,  by  substitution, 

F  =  F'AMr,  -T-fr%dm,  and  consequently  A  —  "^"!<~""' 

Mr  j 

33.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  in  order  that  the  axis  may  receive  no  shock  when 
the  body  is  struck,  are,  lrt,  that  the  direction  of  the  force 
be  in  the  plane  of  the  two  axes  which  make  with  the  axis 
of  rotation  a  system  of  principal  axes  ;  'id,  that  its  direc- 
tion be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  passes  through 
the  axis  and  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and,  Sd,  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  point  of  its  application  from  the  axis  be  fiadm 
-r-  Mfj. 

34.  The  point  determined  by  these  conditions  is  called  Cent*  of 
the  centre  oj  percussion  of  the  system.  The  centre  of  per-  pwtuanoa. 
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Fig.  8. 
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Is  therefore  the  point  at  which,  if 

I  to  resist  the  rotation  of  the  system, 
I  to  the  axis ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  if  the  axis  were  not  fixed,  the  system  would 
acquire  from  the  shock  no  tendency  to  turn,  the  effect  be- 
ing the  same  as  if  the  whole  rotatory  effort  had  been  accu- 
mulated at  that  point 

Let  HKL  (fig.  8)  be  a  section  of  the  body  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and  containing  the  centre  of' 
gravity  G.  Let  O  be  the  axis,  and  in  the 
fine  OG  take  OP  =  A  =  fr'dm  MOG, 
then  P  is  the  centre  of  percussion,  and  a 
force  applied  at  P,  in  the  plane  HKL,  and 
in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  OP,  will 
produce  the  same  initial  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  G  as  if  the  body  were 
free ;  for  as  the  force  exerts  no  pressure 
on  the  axis  or  points  of  support,  the  initial 
velocity  will  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  not  there. 

35.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  percussion  from  the 
axis  is  always  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis  ;  for  the  moment  of  inertia  in  respect 
of  the  axis  passing  through  O  being  fr*dm,  by  (17)  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  in  respect  of  the  parallel  axis  passing  through 
G  is y  r*dm  —  M*OG* ;  therefore,  since  the  moment  of  iner- 
tia is  necessarily  positive,  fr'dm  M'OG'.  But  by  the 
definition  fr'dm  =  M-OG-OP,  therefore  M-OG-GP 
M  OG*,  or  OP  OG. 

86.  The  property  of  the  centre  of  percussion,  that  a  force 
applied  there  produces  no  strain  on  the  axis,  may  be  ren- 
dered sensible  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  a  straight  line, 
or  rod  of  uniform  thickness,  be  suspended  from  one  extre- 
mity, the  centre  of  percussion  is  at  tne  distance  of  two  thirds 
of  its  length  from  the  axis  ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
at  the  middle  of  the  line,  OG  =  i,  so  that  if  we  call  its  mass 
M  —  I,  the  formula  OP  =/c'</m-f  M'OG  becomes  OP 
=  2fx*dx,  which,  on  taking  the  integral  from  x  =  0  to  *  =  /, 
gives  GP  =  $/.  Now  if  the  rod  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  we 
give  it  a  motion  round  the  joint  of  the  wrist  only,  and  strike 
smartly  against  an  obstacle  with  a  point  considerably  nearer 
or  more  remote  than  two  thirds  of  its  length,  we  feel  a  pain- 
ful shock  or  wrench  in  the  hand ;  but  if  we  strike  with  that 
point  which  is  exactly  at  two  thirds  of  its  length,  we  feel  no 
such  disagreeable  strain. 

37.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  point  P,  considered  as 
the  centre  of  percussion,  is  that  with  which  the  must  violent 
blow  is  struck.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true.  P  is  that 
point  of  a  body  turning  round  O  which  gives  a  blow  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  bi>dy,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  the  point 
where  we  may  sup|>osc  the  whole  rotatory  momentum  of 
the  body  accumulated.  Every  particle  of  the  body  is  mov- 
ing in  a  particular  direction,  with  a  velocity  proportional  to 
its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  ;  and  if  the  body  were 
stopped  in  any  point,  each  particle  tending  to  continue  its 
motion  endeavours  to  drag  the  rest  along  with  it.  What- 
ever point  we  call  the  centre  of  percussion  should  have  this 
property,  that  when  it  is  stopped  by  a  sufficient  force,  the 
whole  motion  and  tendency  to  motion  of  every  kind  should 
be  stopped  ;  so  that  if  at  that  instant  the  supports  of  the 
axis  were  annih 


the  body  would 


ute 


38.  The 


i  only  ti 
which  1 


in  (29)  for  the  stress  on  the  axis 
'  to  the  initial  movement  of  the  body, 
h  they  represent  are  soon  destroyed  by 
:  of  the  axis.    But  when  a  body  is  in  perma- 
I  axis,  there  is  a  strain  exerted  on 
the  axis  which  depends  only  upon  the  centrifugal  force  of 
and  which  therefore  continues  as  long  as  the  ro- 
This  constant  pressure  is  determined  as 


of  a  particle  dm  from  the  axis,  the  velocity  of  the  particle  Jtmstkm. 

=  rto  ;  and,  by  mechanics,  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  body '  * — " 

moving  in  a  circle  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity divided  by  the  radius  ;  therefore  the  centrifugal  forc« 
of  the  particle  dm,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  r,  is  ir'nfm. 
The  resolved  parts  of  this  force  in  the  directions  OX  and 
O  Y  (fig.  7)  are  w'xrfm  and  itfydm  ;  therefore,  denoting  the 
pressures  in  those  directions  on  the  pivot  S  by  p  and  </, 
and  those  on  the  pivot  T  by  p  and  <y ,  we  shall  have,  as  in 
(29),  the  following  equations  (in  which  Xj  and  ,y ,  are  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  «,  kf  the  distances 
of  the  pivots  S  and  T  respectively  from  O)  to  determine 
;'.  ft.  q,  </,  vi*. 

p  +//=  trfxdm  —  w'Mjf,,  q  -\r  cf  —  wfydm  z=  tc'Myj, 
pk  +  p'kf  —  uPfxzdm,  qk  +  q'k  —  vPfyzdm. 
If  we  suppose  OZ  to  be  one  of  the  three  principal  axes 
passing  through  O,  then  (22)fxtdm  —  0  imafysdm  =  0 ; 
whence  pk  +  p'K  =  0,  qk  +  </ff  =  0.  If,  therefore,  we 
further  suppose  k  —  0,  or  that  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates 
is  placed  at  S,  we  shall  also  have  //  =  0,  ©'  =  0,  whence 
the  pivot  T  sustains  no  pressure,  the  whole  being  exerted 
on  S. 

If  OZ,  besides  being  a  principal  axis,  also  passes  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  then  Xj  =0,  y,  =  0,  whence 
p  +  p"  =  0,  y-+'9'=0;  and  since  p'  and  q"  vanish  when 
OZ  is  a  principal  axis,  therefore  p  =  0,  q  —  0,  so  that  no 
pressure  is  exerted  on  cither  of  the  pivots ;  and  if  they  were 
removed,  the  body  would  still  continue  to  revolve  about  the 
same  axis. 

The  forces  thus  determined  are  in  some  sort  the  inverse 
of  those  arising  from  the  percussions  found  in  (29),  the 
values  ■<('/»  +  />'  being  in  this  case  expressed  in  terms  of  x, 
and  in  the  former  in  terms  ofy .-  and  the  value  of  q  +  y', 
which  in  the  case  of  the  percussions  was  expressed  in  terms 
of  x,  is  here  given  in  terms  of  y. 

39.  In  computing  the  effect  of  machines,  it  is  often  con- Centre  of 
venient  to  determine  the  situation  of  a  point  in  which  the  gvrstiow. 
whole  mass  of  the  machine  might  be  concentrated  without 
altering  the  rotatory  effort.  In  the  straight  line  OG  (fig.  8) 
suppose  a  point  Q  to  be  taken,  such  that  OQ1  =  fr'dm  =  mo- 
ment of  inertia  in  respect  or  the  axis  O  ;  then,  if  the  whole 
matter  in  the  body  were  collected  at  Q,  a  force  applied  at 
any  point  P  in  the  line  OG,  would  produce  exactly  the  some 
angular  velocity  as  if  applied  to  the  same  point  of  the  body 
having  its  natural  form.  For  if  the  whole  mass  M  were 
concentrated  at  Q,  the  moment  of  inertia  would  become 
M'OQ*  (13),  and  the  moment  of  the  force  F  applied  at  P 
is  FOP;  therefore  the  angular  velocity  (14)  would  be 
F-OP 

But  the  angular  velocity  produced  by  the  force 


MUM  are 
ipposing 


M-OCtf 

F  applied  at  P,  the  body  having  its 

therefore,  since  M"OQ'  =  fr'dm,  the  two  expre 
equal,  and  the  angular  velocity  is  not  altered  by 
the  whole  mass  concentrated  at  Q. 

40.  The  point  Q  is  called  the  cettlrt  of  trt/rnlion  of  the 
revolving  mass;  and  since  OQ  =  V fr'dm  -i-  M,  its  distance 
from  the  axis  O  is  found  by  extracting  the  square  root  of 
the  quotient  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  moment  of 
inertia  by  the  mass  of  the  body.  It  is  also  connected  with 
the  centres  of  gravity  and  percussion  by  a  simple  relation. 
Suppose  P  to  be  the  centre  of  percussion,  then  (34)  OP 
=  frdm  M  •  OG,  therefore  OG  ■  OP  =  fr'dm  »4>  M  = 
OQ' ;  whence  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  |>crcussion  from  the  axis. 

In  a  straight  line  or  slender  rod,  as  a  working  beam,  or 
the  siwke  of  a  wheel  in  a  machine,  OQ  is  VI  of  its  length  \ 
for  in  this  case  fr'dm  =  frdr  =  >  r*  ;  and  r  being  tho 
whole  length,  M  =  r;  therefore  Vfr*dm  -f-  M  =  r  ^  J. 
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Rotation.  In  a  circle  or  cylinder  turning  about  its  axis,  OQ  = 
s- ~v— 'the  radius;  for  by  (18)  we  hare  in  this  case  fr'dm 
=  \  Mr*;  therefore  V/rVfoT^  MrrVj.  But  if  the 
circle  turns  round  one  of  its  diameters,  then  OQ  =  £  the  ra- 
dius;  for  in  this  case  fr'dm  =  {Ur»;  therefore  •/ fr'dm -i-M 
=  Jr. 

In  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  rim  of  a  wheel, 
about  a  diameter  |>erpcndicular  to  its  plane,  OQ  —  i 
for  fr'dm  =  r»  X  2cr  —  i*r*,  and  M  =  2rr  ;  therefore 
V  fr'dm  -r-  M  =  r. 

A  solid  sphere  turning  round  a  diameter  has  OQ  =  r  v"'V 
for  (18)  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  is  A  wr1 ;  and 
the  mass  M  =  $  «r> ;  therefore  OQ  =  V-fj  r*  =  r  v^. 
Formula  41.  In  what  precedes,  we  have  supposed  that  the  force 
for  scale-  applied  to  a  rigid  system  produces  its  effect  by  instanta- 
neous impact,  and  then  ceases  to  act,  so  that  the  motion 
communicated  to  the  system  is  uniform.  But  if  the  action 
of  the  external  force  continues  after  the  first  impact,  like 
the  force  of  gravity  on  a  falling  body,  the  motion  of  the 
system  will  be  accelerated.  In  the  case  of  uniform  veloci- 
ty, it  has  been  shown  (14)  that  the  angular  velocity  is  equal 
to  the  moment  of  the  applied  force  divided  by  the  moment 
of  inertia ;  that  is,  assuming  F  to  denote  the  force,  and  P 
the  perpendicular  from  the  axis  on  the  line  of  its  direction, 
«.  =  p-F  -f- fr'dm.  Suppose  now  the  body  to  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  an  accelerating  force,  and  let  dw  be  the 
increment  of  the  angular  velocity  in  the  very  small  time 
dt.  The  increment  of  the  actual  velocity  of  the  particle 
dm,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  axis  is  r,  is  then  rdw, 
and  its  accelerating  force  (the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the 


velocity  to  the 

•  ,  die 

force  is  consequently  -*?  ■ 


of  the  time)  is  r        Iu  moving 


moment  =  —  *r*sfs», 
at 


this  force  is  perpendicular  to  r,  its 

But  the  sum  of  all  these  momenta,  hi  respect  of  every  parti- 
cle dm,  must  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  impressed 
force,  continuing  to  act  during  the  same  instant  of  time, 

d%  fr'dm  =  />  •  F,  whence  J  = j^. 


Fig.  9. 


42.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  body 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  let  HKL 
be  a  section  of  the  body  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  G, 
and  let  the  axis  of  suspension  be 
at  O.and  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
HKL.  Also,  let  OX  be  horizontal, 
and  OY  vertical.  Then  the  acce- 
lerating force  being  denoted  by  g 
(ff  -  32  feet  in  a  second  of  time), 
the  moving  force  in  respect  of  a 
:lc  dm  at  A  is  gdm  ;  and  the 
!  of  this  force  being  parallel 
to  OY,  the  distance  of  ita  direction^from  *ef™»  »  ** 

moments  is  the  moment  of  the  whole  gravitating  force  of 

the  body,  that  is,  gfxdm  =  p  •  F,  and  we  have  consequently, 

imcxfxdiH  =  Mr,, 

dw  r  dw  ffMr, 

-I-fr1dm=gMxl, whence  -jt=  ,  • 
af  at  frdm 

When  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  straight  line  OY, 


or  in  the  vertical  passing  through  the  axis,  then  x,  —  0, 
and  the  angular  velocity  is  uniform,  and  the  body,  if  it  rest 
in  that  position,  would  have  no  tendency  to  turn.  But  sup- 
pose the  centre  of  gravity  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  ver- 
tical, and  let  OG  o  A,  and  the  angle  GOY  a  t,  then  *, 
=  k  sin.  t,  and  we  have 


dw  _  ffMk  sin.  I 
d7~    fr'dm.  ' 
the  acceleration  of  the  angular  velocity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  line  OG  i 
the  vertical. 

43.  Suppose  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  to  be  . 
trated  at  a  point  S  in  the  straight  line  OG  ;  we  shall  then 
have  r  =  OS,  fr'dm  =  M-OS",  and  the  formula  will  be- 
come '-"  =  Now,  if  the  point  S  be  chosen  such  that 

at  \)o 

OS  =  fr'dm  -7-  M-*,  then  the  two  formula;  will  be  identi- 
cal, and  the  solid  body  will  oscillate  exactly  in  the  same 
time  as  if  all  its  matter  were  united  at  the  point  S,  and 
connected  with  the  axis  by  an  inflexible  rod  without  weight, 
that  is,  in  the  same  time  as  a  simple  pendulum,  of  which 
the  length  is  OS. 

Since  r*  =  x'  +  y*,  and  M  •  *  =  fxdm,  this  expression 
for  OS  may  be  put  under  the  following  form,  in  which  it  is 
usually  exhibited,  namely, 

08=4^+ 

fxdm 

44.  The  point  S  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation.  On  C<-'n,re  "f 
comparing  the  expression  for  OS  with  that  for  OP  in  (34), 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis 
as  the  centre  of  percussion.  But  the  centre  of  oscillation 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  limited  to  a  single  point ;  for  it 
through  S  a  line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
HKL,  or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  every  point  in  this 
line  will  move  with  the  same  angular  velocity  as  if  it  were 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  other  points  of  the  oscillating 
body,  and  the  line  itself  is  denominated  the  axis  of oseiliation. 
It  is  usual,  however,  to  understand  by  the  term  centre  of  oscil- 
lation, the  point  S  which  is  situated  in  the  straight  lino, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  which  contains  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity. 

45.  If  we  denote  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  in 
respect  of  the  axis  which  passes  through  G  the  centre  of 
gravity,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  HKL,  by  SI  •  h',  then  h 
is  a  given  line  ;  and  if  we  also  make  OG  s=  k,  then  (17) 
the  moment  of  inertia  in  respect  of  the  axis  passing  through 


otcil 


O  is  M  (h*  +  *•) 
A' 


Hence  we  find 


OS~  Mi 


=  *  + 


,  ;  and  consequently  GS  =  -j- 


This  formula 


gives  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  below  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

4<3.  The  point  S  possesses  several  very  remarkable  proper- 
ties, one  of  which  is,  that  as  S  is  the  centre  of  oscillation  of 
the  body  turning  about  O,  so  O  is  the  centre  of  oscillation  of 
the  body  turning  about  the  parallel  axis  passing  through  S  ; 
in  other  words,  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspension  are 

convertible.  For  it  has  been  shown  (45)  that  GS  =-t- 


(J5;  OG  =g4' 


that  is  to  say,  if  the  body 


oscillates  about  the  axis  passing  through  S,  then  O  is  the 
centre  of  oscillation.  This  curious  property,  which  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Huygens  in  his  fforologium  Oscdta- 
torivm,  was  ingeniously  applied  by  Captain  Katcr  as  a 
practical  means  of  determining  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum.  Two  axes  being  assumed  in  a  bar  or  rod  of 
metal,  the  bar  is  adjusted  by  filing  away  one  of  its  ends 
until  the  oscillations  about  each  axis  are  performed  exactly 
in  the  same  time ;  and  when  this  equality  has  been  esta- 
blished, the  distance  between  the  axes  is  the  length  of  the 
synchronous  simple  pendulum.   See  Prndolcm. 

47.  We  shall  now 
a  few  particular  cases. 
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Rouiio..     if  the  body  it  a  heavy  straight  line 

^— v— extremity,  the  OS  =  t  of  iu  length  ;  ' 
i  omputa,  )ength  of  ^  rod>  we  ^ye        yWm  _  J  J 


bun  of  cen- 
irr»  of  < 


M 

of  the  lim 
A*dm  +  MA  : 
Thit  is 


The  cylinder 


by  unwinding  this 


the 
OS 


a,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at 
or  A  =  4a,  whence  MA  =  Aa*  and 
i«»  -f-  la"  =  fa. 
nearly  the  case  ot  a  slender  rod  of  a  cylindrical 
ic  shape,  and  it  would  be  accurately  so  if  all  the 
of  a  transverse  section  were  equally  distant  from  the 
axis  of  suspension. 

If  the  oscillating  body  is  an  isosceles  triangle  suspended 
by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  it*  plane,  O 
=  J  of  iu  height  For  let  a  =  the  height,  rta  =  the  base, 
i  —  a  section  parallel  to  the  base,  then  y  —  nx,  r  —  x, 
and  dm  =  ydx  ;  whence  fr*dm  —  ttfxr'dx  —  \n(Ti  (when  * 
=  a).  But  in  this  case  M  =  area  =  J  a  X  na  =  J  >ia* ; 
and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertex 
being  two  thirds  of  the  height,  we  have  *  =  2a,  whence 
M*  =  |  "«\        consequently  OS  =  fiWm  4-  MA 

The  problem  to  find  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a 
sphere  suspended  by  a  thread  or  an  inflexible  rod,  is  im- 
portant on  account  of  iu  application  to  the  measurement 
of  the  seconds  pendulum.  Let  us  first  suppose  that  the 
weight  of  the  thread  it  insensible  in  comparison  of  that  of 
the  ball.  Let  r  =  radius  of  ball,  I  -  length  of  thread  from 
the  point  of  suspension  to  the  ball,  and  a  —  I  +  r  ss  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  the  ball. 
The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  in  respect  uf  an  axis 
passing  through  iu  centre  ( 18)  is  if  Mr* ;  therefore  (17)  the 
moment  in  respect  of  a  parallel  axis  at  the  distance  a  is 
M  (a*  +  Jr1)  j  and  on  dividing  thit  by  MA  (  =  Ma),  we 
get  tbe  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  centre 

of  oscillation  =  a  +  — ,  or  the  centre  of  oscillation  it  be- 


low the  centre  of  gravity  by  the  distance  fr»-r-a. 

49.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  weight  of  the  thread  or  rod 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Let  C  (fig.  10)  be  the  centre  of 
the  ball,  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball  and 
rod  OA,  S  the  centre  of  oscillation ;  also  let  Fig.  10. 
b  =  weight  of  ball,  and  b>=  weight  of  rod.  The 
moment  of  the  sphere,  oscillating  about  O,  sup- 
posing the  weight  of  the  rod  insensible,  is  found 
above  =  M  (a*  +  fr*)  j  and  (18)  the  moment 
of  the  rod  alone  is  JO  A'  =  J/»  =  JM*  (putting 
M'  =  mass  of  the  rod) ;  therefore,  substituting 
the  weights  for  the  masses,  that  is,  making  M  =  b, 
and  M'—  b,  the  moment  of  the  compound  body 
it  4  (a*  4-  «r»}  +±  VP.  Now,  to  find  de- 
position of  G  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  have  this  theorem 
in  statics,  that  the  product  of  the  whole  mass  multiplied 
into  the  distance  of  iu  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses  of  the  se- 
veral parts  into  the  respective  disUnces  of  their  centres  of 
gravity ;  that  is,  putting  OG  =  A,  we  have  (M  +  M')A 
=  ba  +  4^4  and  consequently  (45), 

Rotation  50.  Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  axes  of  rotation  to 
on  inclined  be  absolutely  fixed ;  but  the  rotation  may  be  performed 
about  axes  which  are  themselves  in  motion,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ball  or  cylinder  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane.  When 
a  ball  rolls  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  point  of  the  ball 
which  rests  on  the  plane  it  hindered  from  sliding  down  by 
friction  ;  and  therefore  die  ball  tumbles,  as  it  were,  over 
this  point  of  contact,  and  is  instantly  caught  by  another 
point  of  contact,  over  which  it  tumbles  in  the  same  man- 
ner. A  cylinder  rolls  down  in  the  very  same  way  ;  and  iu 
motion  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  lap- 
,  and  one  end  of  it  made  fast  at  the  head  of  the 


of  gravity  of  the  body.  Suppose  the  body  sus- 
I  from  a  fixed  point  A  by  a  thread  wound  l 


the  point 
L^ 
Fig.  11. 


B 


The  mechanism  of  all  tuch  motions  (and  some  of  1 
are  important)  may  be  understood  by  considering  them  as 
follows :  Let  a  body  of  any  shape  be  connected  with  a  cy- 
linder HO  K  (fig.  11),  whose  axis  passes  through  G,  the 
centre 
pended  I 

cylinder.    The  body  will  descend  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
and  it  will  also  turn  round,  unwinding  the  thread.  Draw 
SGO;  this  will  pass  throi  ' 
cylinder,  and  I 
to  turn  in  < 

S  be  ita  centre  i 

ing  to  the  momentary  centre  of  rotation  O. 
The  body  will  begin  to  descend  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  all  iu  matter  were  collected  in 
S ;  for  it  may  be  considered,  in  this  instant, 
a*  a  pendulum  suspended  at  O.  But  in  this 
case  S  will  descend  in  the  tame  manner 
as  if  the  body  were  falling  freely.  There- 
fore the  velocity  of  G  (that  it,  the  velocity 
of  descent)  will  be  to  the  velocity  with 
which  a  heavy  body  would  fall  as  OG  to 
OS.  Now  since  the  points  O,  G,  S,  are  always  in  a  h ori- 
son tal  line,  and  the  radius  OG  it  given,  as  also  OS  (43), 
the  velocity  of  a  body  falling  freely,  and  of  the  body  un- 
winding from  thit  thread,  will  always  be  iu  the  same  pro- 
portion of  OS  to  OG,  and  so  will  the  spaces  described  in 
any  given  lime.  And  thus  we  can  compare  their  motions 
in  every  case  when  we  know  the  place  of  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  weight  of  the  descending 
body  will  be  to  the  tension  of  the  thread  as  OS  to  GS;  for 
the  tension  of  the  thread  it  the  difference  between  the  mo- 
ment of  the  rolling  body  and  that  of  the  body  falling  freely. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  proportion  between  the  weight 
of  the  body  and  the  tension  of  the  thread  will  be  always  the 
same;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  (46),  that  if  O  be  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  G,  S  will  be 
in  the  circumference  of  another  circle  round  the  same  cen- 
tre, and  therefore  the  ratio  of  OG  to  OS  is  constant. 

If  a  circular  body  HO K  roll  down  an  inclined  plane  by 
unfolding  a  thread,  or  by  friction  which  prevents  all  slid- 
ing, the  space  described  will  be  to  that  which  the  body 
would  describe  freely  as  OG  to  OS ;  for  the  tendency 
down  the  inclined  plane  is  a  determined  protraction  of  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  motion  of  rotation  in  these  cases, 
both  progressive  and  whirling,  is  uniformly  accelerated. 

51.  In  order  to  give  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  Inertia  of 
preceding  formulae  for  the  rotation  of  bodies  about  fixed  ma 
axes  to  the  theory  uf  machines  actually  performing  work, 
we  shall  suppose  the  machine  to  be  the  wheel  and  axle, 
and  that  a  weight  W,  attached  to  a  chain  passing  over  the 
cylinder,  is  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  power  acting  on 
another  chain  which  passes  over  the  wheel.  Let  the  ra- 
dius of  the  wheel  =  a,  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  =  b,  and 
suppose  the  moving  power  to  be  another  weight  P,  or  a  mass 
of  matter  descending  by  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity. 


Since  the  machine  is  in  tins  case  impelled  by  an  accele- 
rating force,  the  angular  velocity  to  is  obtained  from  the 
equation  (41),  namely, 

dw  _  moment  of  impelling  force 
dt  ~  moment  of  inertia 
Now,  because  the  weight  P  acts  in  a  straight  line  whose 
distance  from  the  axis  a  a,  the  moment  of  iu  force  is  Pa  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  moment  of  the  force  exerted  by  W 
is  \\b.  But  this  last  moment  retards  the  motion,  and  must 
he  taken  as  negative  ;  therefore  the  moment  of  the  impel- 
ling force  is  Pa  —  \\b.  Again,  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
made  up  of  three  parts:  first,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
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don.  machine,  which  depends  on  the  quantity  of  dead  matter 
"  contained  in  the  wheel  and  cylinder,  and  which  we  may 
denote  by  K ;  second,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  weight  P, 
which  may  be  considered  as  attached  to  the  extremity  of 
the  radius  of  the  wheel ;  third,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
weight  W,  which  may  be  considered  as  attached  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  radius  of  the  cylinder.  Let  M  and  M  be 
the  manses  of  the  bodies  whose  weights  are  P  and  W,  then 
the  moments  of  inertia  are  respectively  Ma2  and  M'A8.  Let 
also  g  —  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  then  the  weight  of  a 
body  being  the  product  of  its  mass  into  the  force  of  gravity, 
we  have  P  =  ^M,  W  =  gVL',  whence  the  whole  moment  of 

K+  9  +   9  ' 
and  we  have  consequently 

d»_  g  (Pa  —  Wo) 
dt  ~  gK  +  Pa*+W 
For  the  sake  of  abridging,  let  us  assume 

. gK+a^~i+  wp.  "id  the  angular  velocity  will  be 

given  by  the  equation  w  =  fffUdi.  Also  let  o  =  the  ve- 
locity of  the  impelled  point  of  the  machine,  or  the  Telocity 
with  which  P  descends,  and  u  =  the  velocity  of  the  working 
point,  or  velocity  with  which  W  is  raised;  then  v  =  aw,  and 
M  =  Inc.  at  the  end  of  the  time  t ;  and  if  we  denote  the  re- 
spective accelerating  forces  by  f  and  4,  we  shall  have 

rfe  IT       .  d"  >  ,T 

p  =  li=agV,+  =  -dl  =  bgV. 

52.  To  find  the  proportion  of  the  velocities  of  the  im- 
pelled and  working  points  which  give  the  greatest  perform- 
ance when  the  weight  and  power  are  both  given,  we  may 
treat  the  formula  which  expresses  the  work,  that  is,  the 
accelerating  force,  or  W,  as  a  fluxionary  quantity,  and  find 
its  maximum.  Thus,  to  find  the  radius  of  the  wheel  by 
which  the  weight  will  be  raised  with  the  greatest  velocity, 
we  have  to  differentiate  the  quantity  denoted  by  U,  on  the 
supposition  that  a  is  variable,  and  make  the  result  equal  to 
zero.  This  will  give  an  equation  from  which  a  will  be  ob- 
tained in  terms  of  P,  W,  and  b ;  and  it  will  be  observed, 
that  as  K  varies  with  a,  the  value  of  K  in  terms  of  a  must 
be  substituted  in  the  value  of  U  before  the  differentiation. 

53.  The  friction  may  be  taken  account  of  by  considering 
it  as  a  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  weight  W.  Let /=  the 
co-efficient  of  friction,  and  c  =  radius  of  the  pivots  sup- 
porting the  machine,  then  the  friction  will  be  expressed 
by  fc  (P  +  W),  and  we  have  only  to  substitute  wil  + 
fc  ( P  +  W)  for  W6  in  the  above  expression  for  U. 

54.  In  the  case  of  the  fixed  pulley,  the  velocities  of  P  and 
W  are  equal,  and  we  have  also  a  —  b.  If  we  denote  the 
weight  of  the  pulley  by  Q,  then  its  mass  will  heQ,  —  g,  and 
(18)  its  moment  of  inertia  =  \  Qn?  a ,-  therefore  the  for- 
mula for  the  accelerating  force  with  which  P  descends  or  W 
rises  will  be 

P_  W 

Motion  of  a  55.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  motion  of  a  solid 
■olid  body  body  which  is  entirely  free. 

entirely  when  a  solid  body  or  rigid  system  is  impressed  at  a  single 
point  by  a  force  of  which  the  direction  docs  not  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  body,  if  free  to  move  in  every  di- 
rection, acquires  two  motions,  one  progressive,  and  equal  to 
that  which  would  have  resulted  if  the  direction  of  the  force 
had  passed  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  other  ro- 
tatory, and  equal  to  that  which  would  have  resulted  if  the 
body  had  been  only  at  liberty  to  move  round  a  fixed  axis 
pawing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  which  contains  that  centre,  and  the  line  of  the  di- 
i  of  the 


56.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this  proposition,  let  HKL  (fig.  Batatlaa. 
12)  be  a  section  of  the  body  passing  through  G  the  centre  of  v~— v-' 
gravity,  and  containing  the  line  in 

which  the  force  is  directed ;  let  P  *'B-  •* 

be  the  point  at  which  the  given 
force  F  is  applied,  and  PA  its  direc- 
tion ;  through  G  draw  G A  perpen- 
dicular to  PA,  and  let  PA  repre- 
sent the  intensity  of  the  force  F. 
Bisect  AP  in  B,  produce  AG  un- 
til GC  —  AG,  ana  through  C  draw 

CD,  CE  perpendicular  to  AC,  and  make  each  equal  to  AB. 
If  we  now  conceive  a  force  represented  by  DC  to  be  applied 
at  D  in  the  direction  DC,  and  another  force  represented  by 
EC  to  be  applied  at  E  in  the  direction  EC,  these  two  forces 
being  equal,  and  acting  in  opposite  directions,  will  destroy 
each  other,  or  produce  no  movement  in  the  body,  and  the 
motion  which  actually  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  force  PA  at  P,  will  be  the  same  as  would 
result  from  the  application  of  the  four  forces  PB,  BA,  DC, 
EC.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  two  forces  BA  and  DC 
acted  alone,  they  would  produce  no  rotatory  motion  about 
the  axis  passing  through  G,  for  their  moments  BA  *  AG 
and  DC  -  CG  arc  equal,  and  they  tend  to  turn  the  body  in 
opposite  directions.  But  the  same  two  forces  both  tend  to 
give  the  body  a  progressive  motion ;  and  as  the  resultant  of 
two  equal  and  parallel  forces  is  a  force  equal  to  their  sum, 
and  acting  at  the  point  which  bisects  the  distance  between 
their  directions,  the  initial  progressive  motion  of  the  body 
in  consequence  of  the  forces  BA  and  DC  will  be  the  same 
as  if  the  force  PA  =  F  were  applied  at  the  point  G  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  PA.  We  nave  now  to  consider  the 
two  remaining  forces  PB  and  EC.  As  these  two  forces  act 
on  the  line  AC  in  opposite  directions,  their  resultant  is  no- 
thing, or  their  separate  tendencies  to  produce  a  progressive 
motion  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  are  counter- 
acted by  their  joint  effort.  But  they  conspire  in  tending 
to  produce  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  same  direction  about 
the  axis  passing  through  G ;  and  the  moment  of  the  first  in 
respect  of  that  axis  being  PB  *  AG,  and  that  of  the  second 
EC  *  CG,  the  sum  of  their  moments  is  (PB  -f*  EC)  AG  or 
PA  ■  AG.  The  whole  effect  of  these  two  forces  is  therefore 
to  produce  the  same  initial  angular  velocity  about  the  axis 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  1IKL,  as  would  be  produced 
by  the  single  force  PA  applied  at  the  point  A ;  and  it  has 
been  shown,  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  forces  BA  and 
DC  is  to  produce  the  same  progressive  movement  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  as  if  the  single  force  PA  were  applied 
at  that  point,  consequently  the  proposition  is  demonstrated, 
and  it  appears  tliat  the  two  motions  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  force  which  is  not  directed  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  may  be  considered  independently  of  each 
other. 

57.  Let  V  =  the  progressive  velocity  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  direction  parallel  to  PA ;  then  the  mass  of  the 
body  being  M,  we  have  the  force  F=  MV, 
ly  V  =  F  -r-  M.    Again,  if  we  make  AG  =  L  the 
velocity  produced  by  the  force  F  applied  at  A  is  «• 
+  frdm  (U),  therefore  V  :  w  ::  jVdm  :  ML  Now, 
fr*dm  and  M  are  both  known  from  the  nature  of  the  body, 
it  follows,  that  when  the  distance  /  is  given,  the  ratio  of  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  velocity 
of  angular  rotation  can  be  found  ;  and,  conversely,  when  the 
ratio  of  the  two  velocities  is  given,  the  distance  /  can  be 
found.    For  example,  let  $  be  the  space  described  by  the 
centre  of  gravity  while  the  body  makes  one  revolution  about 
its  axis,  then  2»  is  the  space  described,  in  consequence  of 
the  rotatory  motion,  by  a  point  of  the  body  whose  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  —  1,  and  the  above  proportion  gives 

2r  fr*dm 


b-1 
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Centre  of 
tponuoe- 


58.  A*  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  progressive  motion  of 
'  the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  a  straight  line,  this  formula  en- 
ables us  to  determine  the  distances  from  the  centre  st  which 
the  planets  may  have  received  the  single  impulses  which 
gave  them  at  the  same  time  their  motions  of  revolution  in 
their  orbits,  and  of  rotation  round  their  axes.  Thus,  taking 
the  case  of  the  earth,  and  making  II  =  the  radius  of  its  or- 
bit, the  circumference  of  the  orbit  is  2»R,  and  the  part  of 
this  which  is  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  while  the 

-Mi 

earth  revolves  once  about  its  axis,  is  ^—  =*;  and  by  (18) 

fr'dm  -4-  M  =  >  r*  ;  therefore  /  =  865  *  — ,  If  we  assume 
'  J  5R 

r  =  4000  miles,  and  It  =  95,000,000  miles,  this  formula 

gives  I  —  24J  miles  nearly. 

59.  The  direction  of  the  force  being  PA  (fig.  12),  if  a  point 
be  taken  in  the  line  AG  between  A  and  G,  the  motion  of  the 
point  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  body  about  the  axis  in 
in  the  first  instant  of  time  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
gressive motion,  and  if  r  be  its  distance  from  G,  the  velocity 
due  to  both  motions  will  be  V  +  rw.  But  if  the  point  hi 
taken  on  the  other  side  of  G,  the  direction  of  the  rotatory 
motion  will  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  progressive  motion, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  point  will  be  V  —  rw.  If  therefore 
the  point  T  be  taken  such  that  making  GT  =  r,  we  have 
the  equation  V  =  rwi  then,  for  a  single  instant,  every  point 
in  the  straight  line  passing  through  T  perpendicular  to 
HKL  is  at  rest,  or  is  carried  as  far  back  by  the  rotatory 
motion  in  the  first  instant  of  time,  as  it  is  carried  forward 
by  the  progressive  motion ;  and,  for  a  single  instant,  the 
double  motion  of  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  ro- 
tatory motion  about  that  straight  line.  This  point  T  is 
called  the  centre  of  tpontantmu  rotation,  and  the  straight 
line  passing  through  T,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  HKL, 
is  called  the  axil  of  tpontaneout  rotation' 

60.  The  preceding  formula  enable  us  to  determine  com- 
■m  nut.    pjcte|y  the  two  motions  of  translation  and  rotation  when  a 
tre"of  era!* ,orce  a  applied  to  a  sing.e  point  of  the  free  body ;  we  have 
Tity.        now  to  determine  what  the  effect  will  be  when  any  num- 
ber of  forces  given  in  magnitude  and  direction  are  applied 
to  different  points  of  the  body ;  and  as  it  appears  from  what 
precedes,  that  during  the  first  instant  the  two  motions  take 
place  independently  of  each  other,  we  shall  first  give  the 
equations  which  fix  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  moving  body,  and  then  those  which  define  the  rotatory 
motion,  or  determine  the  position  of  any  point  of  the  body 
with  reference  to  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  H  its  mass, 
and  let  the  motion  be  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes 
OX,  OY,  OZ.  Let  us  now  suppose  forces  given  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  to  be  applied  at  the  points  A.  A',  A',  4c. 
of  the  body,  and  that  each  of  them  is  resolved  into  three 
others  respectively  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  axis,  and 
let  p,  q,  r,  be  the  resolved  forces  applied  at  A ;  pf,  cf,  r>, 
the  resolved  forces  applied  at  A',  and  so  on ;  also  let  P  =  p 

+  I'  +  P"  +. *Cn  4  =  9  +  f +«"-b*c*B=r  +  •* 
+  r*  +,  &c  j  then,  since  the  moving  force  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  and  since  by  (56)  the 
progressive  motion  resulting  from  the  force  applied  at  A  is 
the  same  as  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  joint  action 
of  all  the  forces,  in  the  directions  OX,  OY,  OZ,  will  be  re- 
P   Q  R 

spectively  {{j  <  •    Out  the  resulting  velocity  is  the 

of  the  paralletopiped  of  which  these  component 
arc  the  sides ;  therefore,  denoting  it  by  V,  we  have 

V  =  -jLy(P«+Q«  +  R«). 
the  direction  of  this  velocity,  let  «,  ft  y,  be 


the  angles  which  its  direction  makes  with  the  axisx,y,  z;  Rotation, 
then,  since  the  forces  P,  Q,  R  meet  in  a  point  (the  ( 
of  gravity),  we  have 


P 

COS.  a  —  rrrt,  COS*  jS  =  irv,»  COS.  y  — 
M  V  MV 


MV 


These  equations  give  the  direction  of  the  velocity  ;  hence, 
since  V  has  already  been  found,  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  its  direction  are  both  completely  de- 
termined. 

61.  When  the  forces  applied  to  the  body  are  simply  per- 
cussions, which  cease  to  act  alter  the  first  impact,  and  there 
is  no  resistance,  no  change  will  take  place  in  the  velocity 
or  its  direction  during  the  second  and  succeeding  instants, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  will  describe  a  straight  line  with 
a  uniform  motion  ;  but  if  the  forces  continue  to  act  after 
the  motion  has  commenced,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
formuls  given  by  the  principles  of  dynamics,  which  express 
the  varied  motion  of  a  body  subjected  to  the  action  of  ac- 
celerating forces.  At  the  end  of  the  time  (,  reckoned  from 
the  commencement  of  the  motion,  let  1,  j,  :  be  the  co-or- 
of  the  element  of  the  body  dm,  referred  to  the 
tea  OX,  OY,  OZ  j  then  the  velocity  at  that 
instant  being  expressed  by  the  differential  of  the  space  de- 
scribed divided  by  the  element  of  the  time,  the  components 


dx  dy  dz 

of  the  velocity  at  the  same  instant  wul  be  — ,  —  -7-. 

'  dt  dt  dt 


Now 


the  forces  acting  on  the  body,  whatever  be  their  nature, 
may  always  be  decomposed  into  others  parallel  to  the  three 
axes ;  suppose  therefore  P,  Q,  R  to  be  the  components  of 
the  accelerating  forces  in  those  directions  acting  on  the 
point  dm,  then  the  increment  of  velocity  being  equal  to 
the  force  into  the  element  of  the  time,  if  the  particle  dm 

were  entirely  free,  the  velocities  -j^,       jr  would  acquire 

the  increments  Pdt,  Qdt,  Rrf<  in  the  instant  dt.  But  the 
increments  of  velocity  actually  acquired  in  the  instant  dt 

are  the  differential,  of  the  velocities,  or  d- %  d- %  d- 

at       at  at 

and  therefore  the  velocities  lost  in  con  sequence  of  the  mu- 
tual connection  of  the  particles  are  respectively 

dt 


Vdt. 


dW™-d%Rdt-dd7 


Multiplying  each  of  these  expressions  by  dm,  we  get  the 
quantities  of  motion  due  to  the  respective  velocities.  Now, 
according  to  a  well-known  principle  of  dynamics,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  is  due  to  iVAlembert,  the  infinitely  small 
quantities  of  motion  lost  in  every  instant  by  all  the  particles 
in  consequence  of  their  mutual  connection  must  make  equi- 
librium ;  the  integrals  of  the  preceding  expressions  multi- 
plied by  dm  must  therefore  be  severally  equal  to  aero,  and 


we  have  accordingly  (1 
and  dividing  by  dt)  the  three  equations 

fPdm  =j^/Q^=y^/B*.  =fpm. 

62.  In  order  to  find  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  at 
the  end  of  the  time  t,  let  its  co-ordinates  at  that  instant  be 
x,,  y,,  *, ;  then  from  the  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
we  have 

Mx,  =/xdm.  My,  =fydmy  M*.  =fzdm. 
Regarding  the  variables  as  functions  of  the  time  /,  differ* 
cn  luting  twice,  and  dividing  each  time  by  dt,  we  obtain 
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Comparing  these  with  the  above  equations,  we  have 
M^=/P<£m,  U^=fQdm,  M^=/Edm. 


Now,  the  first  members  of  these  equations  denote  respec- 
tively the  quantities  of  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  axes 
x,  v,  z,  of  a  material  point  whose  mass  —  M.  and  the  in- 
tegrals fPdm,  fQdm,  fRdm  denote  the  quantities  of  mo- 
tion of  the  body  or  rigid  system  under  consideration,  sub- 
jected to  the  accelerating  forces  P,  Q,  R ;  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  motion  the 
centre  of  gravity  move*  as  if  the  whole  of  the  matter  of  the 
body  were  concentrated  there,  and  the  forces  which  act  on 
the  body  were  all  applied  at  that  point. 

63.  Having  thus  given  the  equations  which  enable  us  to 
determine  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  free  sys- 
tem under  the  action  of  given  forces,  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  system,  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  position  of  any  point  of  it  with  respect  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  at  the  end  of  any  given  interval  of  time. 
The  investigation  of  this  problem  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
means  of  the  following  elegant  theorem  respecting  the  com- 
position of  rotatory  motion,  discovered  by  Frisi. 

Compoti-  Proposition.  If  a  solid  body  revolve  round  an  axis  OA 
ticMi  of  ro-  (fig.  13)  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  with  an  angu- 
iutory  mo"  lar  velocity  =  to,  and  if  a  force  be  impressed  upon  it  which 
alone  would  cause  it  to  revolve  about  an  axis  OB  also  pass- 
ing through  its  centre  of  gravity  with  an  angular  velocity 
—  it/,  ihen  the  body  will  not  revolve  about  cither  OA  or 
OB,  but  about  a  third  axis  OC  lying  in  the  plane  of  the 
other  two,  and  inclined  to  each  of  the  former  axes  in  angles 
whose  sines  are  inversely  as  the  angular  velocities  round 
those  axes,  or  so  that  sin.  AOC  :  sin.  BOC  : :  t&  :  «t> ;  and 
the  angular  velocity  u  round  the  new  axis  is  to  that  round 
one  of  the  primitive  axes  as  the  sine  of  inclination  of  the 
two  primitive  axes  is  to  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the 
new  axis  to  the  other  primitive  axis,  that  is,  u  :  w  : :  sin. 
A  OB  :  sin.  COB,  or  u  sin.  AOB  :  sin.  AOC. 

64.  In  order  to  prove  this  proposition,  it  is  necessary  to 
show,  1st,  that  any  point  in  the  line  OC  is  at  rest  while 
the  two  motions  are  taking  place ;  2d,  that  every  particle  of 
the  body  not  situated  in  AC  revolves  about  the  axis  AC  ; 
and  3d,  to  assign  the  velocity  of  rotation. 

(1.)  Let  the  angular  motion  about  the  axis  OA  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  direction  by 
which  every  point  in  the  angle 
AOB  would  be  raised  above  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  that  about 
OB  to  be  in  the  direction  by  which 
every  point  within  the  same  angle 
would  be  depressed  below  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  anil  take  any  point 
E  in  OC,  and  draw  EH  and  EK 
lively  perpendicular  to  OA 
OB.  The  absolute  velocity  with  which  the  point  E 
i  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  about  OA  is  HE*  w, 
and  tlic  absolute  velocity  with  which  it  moves  about  OB  is 
KE •  a/.  But  HF=  OE  sin.  AOC, and  KE  =  OE  tin.  BOC ; 
and  by  hypothesis  vf  :  w  : :  sin.  AOC  :  sin.  BOC,  whence 
vf  sin.  BOC  —  w  sin.  AOC,  therefore  the  two  velocities 
HE  ■  w  and  KE  •  arc  equal  j  and  they  are  in  opposite 
directions,  consequently  the  point  E  remain*  at  rest,  In 
the  same  manner,  it  is  'shown  that  every  other  point  in  OC 
remains  at  rest. 

(2.)  Let  P  be  the  place  of  any  particle  of  the  body,  and 
conceive  the  surface  of  a  sphere  to  pass  through  P,  inter- 
secting the  axes  in  A  and  B,  and  join  PA  and  PB  by  arcs 
of  great  circle*.  Draw  PM  perpendicular  to  AP,  and  make 
PM  =  to  ■  sin.  AP  =  absolute  velocity  of  the  particle  P 
about  the  axis  OA  in  I"  of  time  i  also  draw  PN 
to  BP,  and  make  PN  =  v/'  sin.  BP  = 


Fig.  13. 


respect  i1 
and  OB 


city  of  P  about  OB  in  V  (the  radius  being  unity),  and  < 
pi  etc  the  parallelogram  PMRN. 

Since  the  particle  dm,  in  virtue  of  the  rotation  about  OA, 
has  a  motion  which  would  cause  it  to  describe  the  line  PM 
in  a  second,  and  in  virtue  of  the  rotation  about  OB  has  also 
a  motion  which  would  cause  it  to  describe  PN  in  a  second, 
the  particle  will  describe  PR  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram PMHN.  Through  P  let  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  be 
described  perpendicular  to  PR,  and  produced  to  meet  the 
plane  AOB  in  the  point  C,  which  at  present  we  suppose 
indeterminate,  and  join  OC ;  then  OC  is  the  straight  line 
in  which  a  plane  passing  through  P,  perpendicular  to  PR. 
intersects  the  plane  AOB. 

Because  A  I'M  and  CPR  are  equal,  being  right  angles, 
take  from  each  the  common  angle  APR,  and  there  remains 
RPM  =  APC;  and  because  BPN  and  CPR  are  right 
angles,  add  to  each  NPC,  and  we  have  RPN  =  BPC  Now 
PM  —  to  sin.  AP,  and  PN  =  RM  =  «/  •  sin.  BP,  therefore 
PM  :  RM  : :  w  sin.  AP  :  vf  sin.  BP  ; 
but  PM  :  RM  : :  sin.  MRP  (==  sin.  RPN)  :  sin.  RPM, 
or  PM  :  RM  : :  sin.  BPC  :  sin.  APCs 
therefore  sin.  BPC  :  sin.  APC  : :  to  sin.  AP  :  vf  sin.  BP, 
whence  vf  sin.  BP  •  sin.  BPC  =:  to  sin.  AP  •  sin.  APC. 
Now  in  the  spherical  triangles  BPC  and  APC  we  have 
sin  BP  •  sin.  BPC  =  sin.  CB  •  sin.  PCB,  and  sin.  AP  •  sin. 
APC  =  sin.  AC  •  sin.  ACP ;  therefore 

vf  sin.  CB  •  PCB  =  to  sin.  AC  ■  sin.  ACP. 
But  sin.  PCB  =  sin.  ACP  (the  one  angle  being  the  sup- 
plement of  the  other) ;  also  sin.  CB  =  sin.  BOC,  sin.  AC 
=  sin.  AOC,  therefore  vf  sin.  BOC  =  to  sin.  AOC,  and 
consequently 

»p  :  tr/  : :  sin.  BOC  :  sin.  AOC. 
From  this  it  follows  that  OC  divides  the  angle  AOB  into 
parts  having  a  given  ratio,  and  is  therefore  given  in  posi- 
tion ;  and  as  it  may  be  shown  in  like  manner  that  the  plane 
passing  through  every  other  particle  of  the  body  perpendi- 
cular to  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  that  point  intersects 
the  plane  AOB  in  OC,  OC  is  therefore  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion. 

(3.)  To  find  v,  the  angular  velocity  about  OC.  In  the 
triangle  RPM  we  have  RP  :  PM  : :  sin.  RMP :  sin.  MRP ; 
but  sin.  RMP  =  sin.  MPN  =  sin.  APB,  and  sin.  MRP 
=  sin.  RPN  =  sin.  CPB,  therefore  RP  :  PM  : :  sin.  APB : 
sin.  CPD.  Now  H  P  —  u  sin.  CP  =  absolute  velocity  about 
OC  in  1",  and  PM  =  w  sin.  AP  =  absolute  velocity  about 
OA  in  I*.  Substituting  these  expressions  therefore  in  the 
last  proportion,  and  multiplying  extremes  and  means,  we  get 

u  tin.  CP  •  sin.  CPB  =  to  sin.  AP  ■  sin.  APB. 
But  the  spherical  triangles  CPB  and  APB  give  sin.  CP 
sin.  CPB  =  sin.  CB  sin.  CBP,  and  sin.  AP  sin.  APB  = 
sin.  AB  sin.  ABP.  Therefore,  substituting,  and  leaving  out 
the  common  term,  we  have  u  sin.  CB  =  to  sin.  AB,  or  « 
sin.  COB  =  to  sin.  AOB,  that  is, 

m  :  «p  ::  sin.  AOB  :  sin.  COB. 
In  like  manner,  it  may  be  shown  that 

III  vf  i 1  sin.  AOB  :  sin.  AOC, 
whence  the  proposition  is  demonstrated. 

65.  When  the  two  primitive  axes  OA  and  OB  are  at 
right  angles,  sin.  AOB  =  I,  sin.  COB  =  cos.  AOC, 
and  the  above  two  proportions  give  w  :  to  : :  1 :  coa.  AOC, 
«:«/::!  :  sin.  AOC,  whence  tt  cos.  AOC  =  *f,  and 
h  sin.  AOC  =  st/,  and  consequently  w*  =  w*  +  vf,  or 
u  =  V(«P»  +  vf). 

66.  Suppose  a  third  axis  OD  at  right  angles  to  OA  and 
OB,  and  that  a  force  is  impressed  on  the  body,  which  alone 
would  cause  it  to  revolve  about  OD  with  an  angular  velo- 
city =  to"  ;  then,  as  the  body  is  revolving  about  OC  with 
the  velocity  v,  the  effect  of  this  new  force  will  be  to  cause 
it  to  revolve  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  DOC  i  and  if  we 
make  4  =  the  angle  which  this  new  axis  makes  with  the 
line  OC,  and  W  —  the  velocity  about  th 
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shall  have  from  the  preceding  formula  W  cos.  4  =  «,  and 
'  W*in.>J«  =  tc",  whence  \V  =  V( «'  -f  uy^or.substitutingfor 
u  its  value  found  above,  W  =  V(w*  +  +  «'"*).  Tlie  nosi- 
tion  of  the  new  axis  is  however,  more  conveniently  denned 
by  the  angles  which  it  makes  with  the  three  primitive  axes. 
Let  a,  8,  y  be  the  angle*  which  it  makes  respectively  with 
the  primitive  axes  OA,  OB,  OD,  then  the  three  spherical 
triangles  which  it  forms  with  the  three  axes  give  cos.  a 
=  cos.  AOC  cos.  %J,,  cos.  8  =  cos.  HOC  cos.  4,  cos.  j  = 
sin.       Now,  from  the  preceding  equations  (65),  we  have 

cos.  AOC  =  jj,  cos.  BOC  =  sin.  AOC  =     cos.  4  =  J, 

it? 

sin.  4  =  Therefore,  substituting  and  writing  for  W  its 
value  V(tc*  +  tp"1  +        we  obtain 

•  s_  ^ 

cos.  a  _         +v,  ^  ^  cos.  p -^{K,  +  w.t+u/>.y 

cos  7  = 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  change  of  position  of  any  point  in 
consequence  of  the  rotation  Writ,  in  the  element  of  time  dt, 
is  equivalent  to  the  change  that  would  be  effected  by  three 
simultaneous  and  independent  rotations  W'tit  cos.  a,  W'dt 
cos.  3,  W  ilt  cos.  y,  about  three  rectangular  axes,  with  which 
the  axis  corresponding  to  the  velocity  \V  makes  respective- 
ly  the  angles  a,  \),  y. 

67.  In  determining  the  rotation  of  a  body  about  a  fixed 
centre,  it  is  most  fonvenient  to  refer  every  point  of  the 
body  to  a  system  of  three  principal  axes  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravi.y;  there  are  therefore  two  distinct 
steps  in  the  investigation,  the  first  being  to  find  the  situa- 
tion of  the  principal  a/es  in  respect  of  ahsolutc  space  at 
the  end  of  any  given  t\j\e,  and  the  second  to  find  the  po- 
sition of  any  point  of  the  body  referred  to  these  axes,  whose 
positions  have  been  detet  mined.  To  accomplish  the  first  of 
these,  the  following  proposition  is  required. 

68.  If  at  the  end  of  any  time  /  the  position  of  the  axis 
about  which  the  body  is  revolving  be  known  in  respect  of 
the  three  principal  axes  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  the  system, 
together  with  tlie  angular  velocity  of  rotation;  to  deter- 
mine the  change  of  situation  of  the  principal  axes  in  re- 
spect of  absolute  space,  in  the  element  of  time  dt. 

Imagine  a  sphere,  whose  radius  =  1,  to  be  described 
about  O  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body;  let  KTL  (fig.  14)  be  Fig.  14. 

a  great  circle,  and  in  KTL  as- 
sume a  point  T  as  that  to  which 
the  position  of  the  principal  axes 
is  to  be  referred.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  t,  let  X,  Y,  Z  be  the 
points  in  which  the  three  princi- 
pal axes  passing  through  O  meet  ^ 
the  surface  of  the  sphere;  then, 
on  joining  these  points  by  arcs  of 
great  circles,  the  three  arcs  XY, 
YZ.  ZX  will  be  quadrantal  arcs, 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
T  by  area  of  great  circles  and  assume 

TX  =  /,  TY  =  m,  TZ  =  », 
KTX  =  Ju  KTY  =  »  K TZ  =  s. 
I«el  U  be  the  point  in  which  the  axis  about  which  the  body 
is  revolving  at  the  end  of  the  time  /  meets  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  and  let  U  be  joined  by  arcs  of  great  circles  with  X, 
Y,  Z.  Put  \V  =  angular  velocity  of  rotation  about  OU 
(which  we  suppose  to  be  in  the  direction  XYZ),  and  let 
a,  8,  y  be  the  angles  which  OU  makes  with  tlie  principal 
axes,  namely,  o  =  UX,  ,3  =  UY,  y  =  UZ. 

To  investigate  the  motion  of  the  point  X,  let  Xr  be  the 
small  arc  described  by  X  in  the  instant  dt ;  then  this  arc 
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the  principal 
Join  also  X,  Y,  Z  with 


being  perpendicular  to  U  X,  we  have  the  angle  YXe  =  UX  Z, 
and  sin.  YXr  =  cos.  YXU  ;  also,  since  YXZ  is  a  right 
angle,  sin.  TX  Y  =  cos.  TXZ.  Hence  the  formulae  of  sphe- 
rical trigonometry  give  the  following  equations, 

s1n.YX<=^-f,coS.YXe=C°S-y 


TXY 


\  Bin.  TXY  = 


—  cos.  n 


m  analogy : 
i  determine 


sin./'  sin./  ' 

from  which,  since  TXe  =  YXe  —  TXY,  we  deduce 

sin  TXe  —  co*'^  co*' +  cos-  7  co*-  n 
sin. a  sin./         *  ' 

 tv.     cos.  y  cos.  rn  —  cos.  ;3  cos.  n 

COS.  —  -.  r  j  . 

sin.  a  sin.  / 

Drawr/ perpendicular  to  TX;  then,  because  X«  =  W'dt 
sin.  a,  we  have  X/  =  W'dt  sin.  a  cos.  TXc,  tf  —  WtU 
sin. a gin.TX*.  ButXy=  — dl,ef  —  —  >'.u.  Id '/,;  therefore, 
by  reason  of  the  above  values  of  sin.  TXr  and  cos.  TXr, 
and  because  W  cos.  8  =  to",  W  cos.  y  =  «/',  we  have 
sin.      —  dt(u/  cos.  n  —      cos. »»), 
sin.*  UX  =  —  dt  (u/  cos.  m  +  wt"  cos.  n). 
It  is  evident  that  the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  each 
of  the  other  two  points  Y  and  Z  will  lead  to  expressions 
entirely  similar,  and  which  may  be  concluded  from  anal< 
we  have  therefore  the  following  six  i 
/,  m,  n,  X.  /*,  »,  namely, 

sin.  Idl  =  dt(ii/ cos.  n  —  to"  cos.  m), 
sin.  mdm  —  dt  (to"  cos.  / —  w  cos.  n), 
sin.  ndn  =  dt  (it<  cos.  m  —  vf  cos.  /), 
sin.*  Id\  =  —  dt  (tc1  cob.  m  +  if"  cos.  n ), 
sin."  nut/j,  —  —  dt  (u/'  cos.  n  -f-  w  cos.  /), 
sin.'  ndt  =  —  dt  (vr  cos.  /  -f  ur"  cos.  m). 
Because  cos.*  /  -f-  cos,'  m  +  cos.1  n=  I ,  it  i*  only  neces- 
sary to  solve  two  of  the  first  three  equations,  in  order  to 
find  the  arcs  /,  m,  n ;  and  when  the  values  of  /,  m,  n  have 
been  obtained,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compute  one  of  the 
three  angles  X,      »,  in  order  to  have  the  other  two ;  for 
when  one  is  known,  the  others  are  obtained  from  the 
equations  cos.  |>  —  X)  =  —  cot.  /  cot.  ro,  cos.  (i  —  p)  = 
—  cot  m  cot.  n,  given  by  the  triangles  TYX  and  TYZ,  of 
which  the  sides  XY  and  YZ  arc  arcs  of  90°. 

69.  By  means  of  the  preceding  propositions,  we  are  en-  Rotation 
obled  to  determine  the  motion  of  a  body  which  is  at  libcrtysbout «  fi» 
only  to  turn  about  a  fixed  point.    The  statical  principle  «d  P0""- 
on  which  the  determination  must  be  made  is,  that  a  body 
will  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  when 
:uts  of  the  forces  with  reference  to 


the  sums  of  the 
three  rectangular  axes  drawn  through  the  fixed  point  are 
nothing  relatively  to  each  of  tlie  three  axes.  It  is  there- 
in the  first  place  to  f 


fore 


70.  Suppose  a  material  point 
and  v  to  be  urged  by  two  forces, 
the  direction  OX  (fig.  15), 


rces,  namely,  a  force  =  X, 
Fig.  15. 


arc  x 

in 


other  force  =  Y  in  the  direction  OY, 
perpendicular  to  OX ;  then  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  two  forces  to  turn  the  par- 
ticle about  the  axis  OZ  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  XOY,  in  the  direction 
from  X  towards  Y,  is  equal  to  Yjr — Xy. 
For  let  M  be  the  situation  of  the  par- 
ticle, and  take  MX  to  represent  the 
intensity  and  direction  of  the  single 
force  into  which  X  and  Y  may  be  compounded;  through 
M  and  X  draw  MA,  XB  perpendicular  to  OX  and  MC, 
ND  peqiendicular  to  OY;  let  E  he  the  point  in  which 
MC  and  XB  intersect ;  join  OM,  OX,  OE,  and  complete 
the  parallelogram  OF.  Now  the  force  represented  by  MN 
is  compounded  of  the  two  forces  represented  by  ME  and 
EXj  *vc  have  therefore,  by  construction, 

3  K 
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ME  =  —  X  =  force  in  direction  —  OX, 
EN  =  +  Y  =  force  in  direction  OY. 
But  the  moment  of  the  force  MX  in  respect  of  the  axis 
OZ  is  equal  to  MX  multiplied  into  the  line  drawn  from  O 
perpendicular  to  MN,  that  is,  equal  to  twice  the  triangle 
OMN,  or  to  twice  the  sum  of  the  triangles  MOF„  EON, 
MEN,  or  to  the  parallelograms  MB,  NC,  EF,  or  to  MB  and 
CF.  Now  MB  =  AM  •  ME  =  —  Xy,  and  CF  =  CD  •  CM 
=  Yx ;  therefore,  the  moment  of  the  force  MN,  or  of  the 
two  forces  X  and  Y,  is  expressed  by  Yx  —  Xy. 

71.  If  we  put  Z  =  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  OZ 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  XOY,  we  shall  evidently  obtain 
similar  expressions  for  the  moments  in  respect  of  the  other 
axes  OX  and  OY  ;  so  that  if  we  suppose  the  motion  about 
OX  to  be  in  the  direction  from  Z  towards  Y,  and  that  about 
OY  to  be  from  X  towards  Z,  and  that  about  OZ  to  be 
from  Y  towards  X,  we  shall  have  the  three  expressions, 

moment  about  OX  =  Yz-Zy, 
about  OY  =  Zx-Xr, 
about  OZ  =  Xy— Yx. 

72.  If  we  now  suppose  P,  Q,  B  to  be  the  accelerating 
forces  acting  on  a  particle  dm,  in  the  directions  of  the  three 
axes  respectively,  then  (61)  the  quantities  of  motion  lost 
by  the  particle  at  each  instant,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  parts  of  the  system,  or  the  differences  between 
the  impressed  and  effective  forces,  are 

*(«-£ )■'"■ («*-1V"  (■*-*)■ 

Substituting  these  differences  for  X,  Y,  Z  respectively  in 
the  above  expressions  (71)  for  the  moments  of  rotation,  and 
forming  the  integrals  in  respect  of  dm,  we  shall  get  the  sums 
of  the  moments  in  respect  of  all  the  particles  about  each  of 
the  three  axes.  But  by  the  principle  of  D'Alembert  (61% 
these  sums  must  be  severally  =  0 ;  therefore,  if  for  brevity 
we  put 

F  =  /(Qr  —  Ry)  dm,  G  =/(Rx  —  Pr)  dm, 
H  =  f(Py  —  Qx)dm, 
there  will  result  the  three  equations 

?dt  =  fydmd-!!±-fZdmd% 
Gd^M^-fidm^, 

Udt=fxdm^-fydm^. 

73.  Wc  have  now  to  express  these  formula;  in  terms  of 
the  angular  velocities  about  the  axes.  Referring  to  fig.  14, 
let  x  —  cos.  /,  y  —  cos.  m,  z  —  cos.  n,  then  x,  y,  z  will  be 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  T  referred  to  the  rectangular 
axes  OX,  OY,  OZ  ;  and  we  shall  have  dx  —  — sin.  Lit,  dy 

-  —  tin.  mdm,  dz  —  —  sin.  ndn.    Substituting  these  va- 
lues of  x,  y,  z,  and  their  differentials,  in  the  three  first  of 
the  system  of  equations  in  (68),  and  supposing  the  direction 
of  the  motion  to  be  changed  (namely,  the  rotation  about 
OX  to  be  in  the  direction  from  Z  towards  Y,  and  so  with 
the  other  as  in  (71)),  those  three  equations  will  become 
dx  =  dl  (uJz  —  uf</\ 
dy  =  dt  (ufx —  wz).  (A) 
dz  —  dt  (wy  —  w>). 
If  we  now  observe  that  OX,  OY,  OZ  are  principal  axes,  and 
consequently  that  fxydm  =  0,  fxzdm  =  0,  fyzdm  —  0,  we 
shall  find,  on  forming  the  expressions  for  <Mz,  ddy,  and  sub- 
stituting always  for  dx,  dy.  dx  their  values  as  given  by  these 


fydm"-lr-  =  (yhlm-dw  +  wV  fy' dm-.lt, 

fzdm  ^  =  — fz>dm  -du>f«rV  yz-am  ■  at, 

and  consequently 

fdt^fty  +  zt)dmdic  +  wHff(t,*  —  :t)dm-dt. 


Similar  expressions  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  for  1 
Gdt  and  Hdt.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  /(y*  +  s*)  dm  v 
is  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axis  OX  j  if 
therefore  wc  assume  A,  B,  C  to  denote  the  moments  of 
inertia  in  respect  of  the  three  axes  respectively,  that  is,  if 
we  put 

A=/-(y+r'V/m,  Hz=  f(x*+z--)dm,  C=f(zs+y>)dm, 
the  three  equations  of  the  last  number  will  be  transformed 
into  the  following : 

Fdi  =  Adw  +  (C  —  B)  tcW//, 

Gdt  =  B</V  +  ( A  —  C)  wufdt,  (B) 

lilt  =  Cduf  +  ( B  —  A)  icufdt. 

74.  These  three  equations  enable  us  to  determine  the 
angular  velocities  of  rotation  about  each  of  the  principal 
axes  when  the  forces  F,  G,  H  are  known,  and  consequent- 
ly suffice,  when  joined  to  the  equations  of  (68)  and  the  equa- 
tions (A),  for  the  determination  of  any  point  of  the  revolv- 
ing body  at  any  given  instant  of  time  reckoned  from  the 

of  the  motion  ;  for  the  values  of  tr,  w\  uf 
to  be  found  in  terms  of  »,  and  substituted 
two  sets  of  equations  of  (68),  the  integral*  of  these 
ms  will  give  the  situation  of  the  three  principal  axes 
at  that  instant,  and  the  situation  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
rotation,  in  respect  of  the  principal  axes,  will  be  found  by 
integrating  tile  equations  (A)  after  substituting  in  them  the 
same  values  of  w,  w". 

75.  When  the  body  is  subject  to  no  accelerating  forces, 
or  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  is  placed  at  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  integrations  indicated  in  the  la«  paragraph  arc 
obtained  without  difficulty  ;  for  in  this  case  the  quantities 
denoted  by  F,  G,  II,  respectively  vanish,  and  the  equations 
(B)  become 

0  =  Adw  +  (C  —  B)  wW/f, 
0  =  tidw>  +  ( A  —  C)  tmifdt,  (a) 
0  =  Cduf  +  (B  —  A)  utddL 
Now  if  wc  multiply  the  first  of  these  by  w,  the  second 
by  uf,  and  the  third  by  uf,  and  odd  the  products,  wc  shall 


0  =  Airdw  +  Bw'duf  +  Cufduf, 
the  integral  of  which  is 

K  =  Aw*  +  Bit*  +  Cuf1,  (6) 
K  being  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  always  positive.  Again, 
let  the  same  equations  (a)  be  multiplied  respectively  by  A  if. 
huf,  Cuf,  and  the  products  added  and  integrated;  we  shall 
then  have,  in  like  manner, 

L«  =  AW  +  BV-  +  Cuf*,  (c) 
I.*  being  another  arbitrary  constant,  and  always  positive. 
From  these  two  last  equations  we  deduce 

.    CK  —  U  +  A  (A  —  CW 
—  B(C-B)  ' 

L*-BK-A(A-B)»». 

W  C(U  ~  5)  

and  on  substituting  the  values  of  «•'  and  thus  found  in 
the  first  of  the  equations  (a),  and  resolving  the  equations 
in  respect  of  dt,  we  get 

.  _   AyYBQ-Arfw  

✓{CK-L'+A(A-C)ir»}.{L«-BK— A(A— BV}' 
an  equation  of  which  the  integral  will  be  obtained  in  a  finite 
form  when  any  two  of  the  three  quantities  A,  B,  C  are  equal 
(as  in  the  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution),  or  when  Ll  is  equal 


to  any  one  of  the  three  quantities  AK,  BK.CK.  In  any 
case,  the  relation  between  /  and  te  is  expressed  by  a  single 
differential  equation  of  the  first  order,  the  integral  of  which 
gives  the  value  of  w  in  terms  of  .,  wncne*  the  values  of  uf 
and  uf  arc  also  given  by  the  preceding  formulie. 
76.  From  the  two  equations  ft)  and  (<•)  of  last 
i,  a  conclusion  is  deduced  of  considerable 


graph,  a  conclusion  is  deduced  of  considerable  interest  inP"^**" 
the  phvsical  theory  of  the  universe  resisting  the  ttabi-  °\ ^f,?.?" 
lity  of  "the  rotation  about  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  J,^. 
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Rotation,  moment.   Let  the  first  of  those  equation*  be  multiplied  by 
-v— C,  and  subtracted  from  the  second ;  we  ahull  have,  on  mak- 
ing L»  — CK  =  D, 

D=A(A  — C)<f»+  B(B  — C)i^. 
Now,  if  we  suppose  the  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation  to 
be  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  very  near 
the  axis  OZ,  the  angular  velocity  about  which  =  Mr,  then 
the  angle  y  which  it  makes  w  ith  that  axis  being  very  small, 

and  since  (6G)  sin.  y  =  t,7T^r\' il  fo,,ows  Uiat 

the  angular  velocities  w  and  %d  will  be  very  small  in  compa- 
rison of  uf,  and  consequently  D  must  be  a  very  small  quan- 
tity. Now  D  is  constant ;  and  therefore  if  the  two  differ- 
ences A  —  C  and  B  —  C  have  the  same  sign,  which  will 
be  the  ca«e  when  the  value  of  B  is  intermediate  between 
A  and  C,  the  two  velocities  w  and  m/  must  always  be  very 
small ;  and  hence  (64)  the  instantaneous  axis  will  never  de- 
viate much  from  OZ  when  this  is  the  axis  of  greatest  or  of 
least  moment.  But  if  A  —  C  and  B  —  C  have  opposite 
signs,  as  will  be  the  case  when  the  value  of  C  lies  between 
the  values  of  A  and  B,  then  D  may  be  a  very  small  quan- 
tity, and  tlve  equation  still  be  satisfied,  although  the  va- 
lues of  w  and  Id  be  large ;  and  hence,  although  the  axis 
of  instantaneous  rotation  may  have  been  very  near  the  axis 
C  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  it  may  deviate  to 
any  extent  from  that  axis  during  the  motion.  Hence  we 
infer  that  the  rotation  about  the  axes,  both  of  greatest  and 
least  moment,  is  permanent,  but  that  the  rotation  about  the 
intermediate  axis  is  not  permanent. 

77.  The  same  conclusions  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
direct  integration  of  the  equations  (a)  of  (75),_if  we  ne- 
glect, as  insensible,  the  squares  and  products  of  the  small 
velocities  to  and  vf.  Restricting  the  calculus  to  this  ap- 
proximation, the  third  equation  (a)  becomes  duf  =  0, 
whence  uf  —  h,k  being  an  assured  arbitrary  constant.  Sub- 
stituting this  value  of  vf  in  tlie  first  two  equations  (a)  we  get 
0  =  Adw  +  (C  —  B)  kiddt,  ,  ft 
0  =  Bduf  +  (A  —  C)  kwdt.  *  * 
In  order  to  integrate  these,  assume 

to  =  &  sin.  (qt  +  i),  W  =  y  cos.  (qt  +  l>  (e) 
the  quantities  3,  y,  q,  «  being  indeterminate  constants.  W  e 
have  then 

dw  3  q,3  cos.  (qt  -f  i),  diS  =  —qy  sin.  (qt  +  i). 
On  substituting  these  values  of  w,      dw,  duf,  and  reject- 
ing the  common  factors,  the  equations  (d)  become 
0  =  Aq3  —  (B —  C)  ky, 
0  =  Byy  — (A  — C)  k3,    

from  which  we  deduce  q  =  *  <S( A  —  t')(B  —  C)-r  VAB; 
and  also,  on  assuming  another  indeterminate  constant  a, 
0  -  »VB(B  —  ~V),  y  =_a_VA  (A  —  C).  Put  X 
-  V(A^C)  (B  —  C)  -r-  V.\n,  then  q  =  X*  ;  and  the 
substitution  of  these  values  of  q,  3,  y  in  the  equations  («) 


the  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation  coincided  accurately  with 
the  principal  axis  OZ,  we  should  have  u>  =  0,  td  =  0,  when 
t  =  0 ;  and  as  in  this  case  we  have  also  a  —  0,  v>  and  td 
will  always  be  zero,  or  the  body  will  continue  for  ever  »o 
revolve  uniformly  about  OZ.  We  have  therefore,  from 
what  precedes,  these  mechanical  properties  relative  to  the 
rotation  of  solid  bodies:  1.  If  a  hotly  begins  to  revolve 
almut  any  one  of  the  three  principal  axes,  and  is  affected 
by  no  external  force,  it  will  continue  always  to  revolve 
about  that  axis ;  2.  If  it  begins  to  revolve  about  an  axis 
which  is  very  near  the  axis  of  the  greatest  or  least  moment, 
then,  although  the  motion  is  disturbed  a  little  by  the  action 
of  an  extraneous  force,  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation 
w  ill  continue  very  near  the  original  axis ;  3.  If  the  rotation 
commences  about  the  axis  of  the  mean  moment  of  inertia, 
then,  if  the  smallest  disturbance  takes  place,  the  effect  will 
increase  indefinitely  with  the  time,  ana  the  poles  of  rota- 
tion will  entirely  change  their  position  on  the  surface  of 
the  body.  These  properties  establish  an  essential  difference 
between  the  three  principal  axes, 

78.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  further  intoConel 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article  to  apply  the  formulae  to  the  rotation  of 
the  planets,  an  example  of  which  application  has  already 
been  given  in  die  article  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 
It  has  now  been  shown  that  every  circumstance  relative  to 
the  motion  of  a  solid  body,  acted  upon  by  any  number  of 
forces,  is  expressed  by  means  of  two  systems  of  equations 


w=aVn  (B  —  C)  sin.  (>Jtl  +  i), 
«/  =  a  V  A  ( A  —  C)  cos.  (X*<  -f-  i), 
which  are  the  complete  integrals  of  the  equations  (</). 

If  in  these  expressions  the  quantity  denoted  by  X  is  real, 
which  will  be  the  case  when  C  is  the  least  or  the  greatest 
of  the  three  moments,  the  values  of  w  and  td  must  always 
all,  because  thev  arc  proportional  to  the  sine* 
of  a  real  angle ;  but  if  C  be  intermediate  bc- 
d  B.  the  X  Hill  be  an  impossible  quantity,  and 
of  the  arc  XAf  +  i  will  be  changed  in- 


A  and 


to  exponentials  which  increase  continually  with  the  time/, 
'  ,d  will  also  increase  indefi- 


thc  velocities  to  and  id 
nitely ;  and  consequently,  by  Frisi's  theorem,  the  deviation 
of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  from  the  original  axis 
will  increase  inucnnitely. 

If  we  suppose  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 


(each  containing  three  differential  equations  of  the  first  or- 
der), the  first  system  (62)  defining  the  motion  in  space  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  second  (73)  the  rotation 
about  that  centre.  At  the  commencement  of  the  motion 
these  two  systems  arc  independent  of  each  other ;  but  it  is 
important  to  remark,  that  this  independence  does  not  ne- 
cessarily continue  during  the  motion.  If  we  suppose  the 
moving  forces  to  act  upon  different  points  of  the  body,  and 
to  be  functions  of  the  co-ordinates  of  those  points,  that  is, 
to  vary  with  their  distance  from  the  origin,  then  the  co- 
ordinates enter  at  the  same  time  into  both  systems  of  equa- 
tions, which  therefore  cannot  be  integrated  separately,  the 
two  motions  affecting  each  other.  The  integrals  can  then 
only  be  obtained  by  approximation.  There  are,  however, 
two  important  cases  in  which  the  two  motions  continue  to 
be  permanently  independent  of  each  other.  The  first  is 
that  of  a  projectile  which,  during  its  motion,  is  acted  upon 
by  no  other  force  than  gravity ;  for  in  this  case  the  equa- 
tions (62)  will  be  those  of  an  isolated  material  point,  and 
the  weight  of  the  body,  acting  as  a  single  force  applied  to 
the  centre  of  gravity,  will  have  no  influence  on  the  rota- 
tion, which  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  centre  of  gravity  v 
fixed.  The  second  is  the  case  of  a  sphere,  either  ho 
geneous  or  composed  of  concentric  strata  of  dil 
ties,  the  density  of  each  stratum  being  constant ;  for  in  this 
case  the  resultant  of  all  the  attractive  forces,  as  was  shown 
by  Newton,  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  which 
will  therefore  move  as  an  isolated  point,  and  the  motion  of 
rotation  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were 
fixed 

The  theory  of  the  rotation  of  solid  bodies  forming  an 
important  branch  of  mechanics,  is  treated  more  or  less  in 
every  systematic  work  on  that  science.  As  the  I 
portant  works  in  which  it  is  esp 
refer  the  reader  to  Euler*s  Theoria  . 
dorum,  1765;  D'Alembert,  Opuscula,  torn.  v.  and  vii.;  Vince 
On  the  Principles  of  Progressive  and  Potatory  Motion,  Phil. 
Trans.  1780;  Frisii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  1783;  Atwood's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Rectilinear  Motion  and  Potation  of  Bodies,  1784 ; 

'athematical  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  1789;  Laplace,  Mr- 
Celeste,  torn.  i. ;  Lagrange,  Mteanique  Analytiqiie ; 
Poisson,  Trade  de  Memnique;  Venturoli't  Mechanics,  trans- 
lated  by  Cresswell ;  and  the  article  M  Be  HARKS,  (t.  O.) 
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ROT 

ROTH  EN  BURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconio,  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  ridge  of 
a  hill  on  the  Tauter,  29  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wiirzburg.  It  in 
encircled  with  a  turreted  wall  and  a  moat,  and  contains  in 
the  market-place  a  fine  old  town-hall  in  various  architectural 
styles.  The  principal  church  of  St  James  is  an  old  and 
fine  specimrn  of  pure  pointed  Gothic,  containing  dome  in- 
teresting works  of  art.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
by  a  forcing-pump,  which  raises  it  from  the  river  to  the 
summit  of  a  tower.  Weaving  is  carried  on  here,  and  there 
are  many  vineyards  in  the  vicinity.  Rothenburg  il  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  it  was  one  of  the  head-quarters  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  Peasants'  War  of  1525.    Pop.  56.10. 

ROTH ER HAM,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  a  risir.tr  ground  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Don,  48  miles  S.  by  W.  of  York,  and  159 
N.N.W.  of  London.  Many  of  the  streets  are  steep  and 
irregular,  lined  with  houses  of  a  mean  appearance,  although 
the  recently-built  portion  of  the  town  exhibits  quite  an 
opposite  aspect.  1'lie  parish  church  was  built  by  Arch- 
bishop Rotherham  in  the  fifteenth  cetitury,  and  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  class  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  is  cruciform,  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
and  has  a  richly-carved  tower  and  spire  rising  from  the 
centre.  Weslcyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians  have  also 
places  of  worship  in  the  town.  The  educational  establish- 
ments include  an  Independent  theological  college,  contain- 
ing thirteen  students  in  1354  ;  a  grammar  school,  with  forty 
pupils ;  national  schools,  &c.  There  are  a  library  and  news- 
room, a  literary  institution,  and  a  dis|>eitsary.  In  the 
vicinity  great  quantities  of  coal  and  iron-ore  are  obtained, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  conducting  of  manufacturing  opera- 
lions.  There  is  a  large  factory  for  cast-iron,  a  brass 
foundry,  and  manufactories  of  starch,  soap,  naphtha,  glass, 
and  other  articles.  There  are  ship-building  yards  on  the 
Don,  where  vessels  as  large  as  50  tons  burden  are  con- 
structed. The  most  of  the  manufactures  are  carried  on  at 
Ma*borough,  a  suburb  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  con- 
nected with  Rotherham  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches.  Mar- 
kets arc  held  here  twice  a  week,  and  fairs  for  horses  and 
cattle  three  time*  a  year.  Rotherham  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  Roman  station  Ad  Fines 
probably  stood  about  a  mile  off ;  and  the  town  seems  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Saxons.  Even  before  the  Nor- 
man  conquest  it  had  attained  gome  importance,  possessing 
a  corn- mill  and  being  the  seat  of  a  market  and  fair.  A 
college  was  founded  here  in  1482  by  Archbishop  Rother- 
ham, but  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Pop. 
(1851)6325. 

ROTHESAY,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Bute,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  in  the 
inland  of  Bute,  near  the  entrance  of  the  strait  called  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  between  that  island  and  Argylcshire,  52 
miles  W.  of  Glasgow.  A  range  of  elegant  villas  stretches 
along  the  shore  for  some  distance  from  E.  to  W.,  and  in 
the  centre  the  town  extends  somewhat  farther  to  the  south, 
and  has  several  transverse  streets.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  town  stand*  the  ruins  of  the  old  royal  castle  of 
Kuthcsay,  burned  bv  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
in  the  year  1685.  One  of  the  chief  edifices  in  Rothe- 
say is  tliat  which  contains  the  town-hall  and  county  build- 
ings, a  castellated  structure  with  a  ha  ndsome  tower.  Be- 
sides this,  the  only  buildings  deserving  notice  are  the 
churches,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  a  chapel  of  case, 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church  ;  three,  two  of  which 
have  elegant  spires,  to  the  Free  Church  ;  one  each  to 
the  United  Presbyterians,  Reformed  Presbyterians  Bap- 
and  Episcopalians.  Abundant  means  of  education 
supplied  by  several  schools  j  and  there  are  a  news- 
than  one  library.  The 
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cotton  factories,  power-loom  factories,  boat-building  yards, 
and  cooperages.  But  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants is  fishing,  especially  for  herring,  but  also  in 
a  less  degree  for  salmon,  haddocks,  whitings,  and  soles. 
The  harbour  has  a  pood  stone  pier,  which  is  used  by 
the  steamers  that  ply  from  Glasgow  to  Inverary  and  the 
West  Highlands.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  seventeen  councillors;  it  formerly  joined' with  some 
others  in  electing  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Rothesay  and  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Port  Bannatyne  arc  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  as  watering-places.  The 
climate  is  very  mild,  as  the  bay  is  alutost  land-locked. 
Rothesay  Castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  besieged  in  1263 
by  Heulbec,  King  of  the  Isles,  taken  by  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  Baliol,  and  by  the  Scotch  under  Brtice  in  1311. 
Robert  II.  built  a  palace  here ;  and  Robert  HI.  granted  a 
charter  to  the  burgii  in  1400.  The  former  monarch  created 
his  eldest  son  Duke  of  Rothesav,  a  title  still  borne  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.    Pop.  (I ail) '"01 4.    (See  Buteshire.) 

ROTHSCHILD,  the  name  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial house  cither  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  The 
founder  of  the  firm,  Mayer  Amelia  liothschild,  was 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  1743.  The  destiny  of 
his  early  days  was  anything  but  propitious.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  of  the  despised  Jewish  race.  Thev  died 
when  he  was  no  older  than  eleven.  After  receiving  a 
scanty  education,  he  was  set  adult  in  the  world.  The  best 
position  that  he  could  for  some  time  attain  was  a  menial 
office  in  the  employment  of  an  Israelitish  trader.  But  the 
commercial  genius  of  Rothschild  soon  worked  its  own  way. 
His  mind  took  to  the  congenial  study  of  the  coins  of 
different  nations.  He  grew  thoroughly  versed  in  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  various  monies.  A  banker  of  Hanover 
became  impressed  with  his  aptitude  for  business,  and  gave 
him  a  place  in  his  office.  There  he  succeeded  so  well  that 
in  1780  he  set  up  a  bank  in  his  native  city.  Rothschild 
now  began  to  rise  in  his  profession.  His  shrewdness, 
punctuality,  and  uprightness  soon  came  to  be  remarked. 
Many  matters  of  importance  were  entrusted  to  his  care. 
In  particular,  William,  Landgrave  (afterwards  Elector)  of 
Hesse,  made  him  his  banker.  In  that  office  he  won  general 
esteem  by  the  oble  way  in  which  he  saved  his  patron's 
funds  during  the  invasion  of  the  French.  Thus  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  great  firm  ;  and  at  his  death  in  1812 
left  to  his  sons  a  large  fortune  and  a  European  fame.  Of 
Rothschild's  five  sons.  Anselm  settled  at  Frankfort,  Salomon 
at  Vienna,  Nathan  Mayer  at  London,  Charles  at  Naples, 
and  James  at  Paris. 

Nathan  Mayer  Ilothschild,  who  was  born  in  !  777,  was 
the  great  continuer  of  the  family  reputation.  About  the  time 
of  his  fathers  death  he  was  fast  extending  the  influence  of 
the  firm.  The  several  branches  of  the  house  throughout 
Europe  gave  him  a  broad  and  secure  basis  for  his  opera- 
tions. On  this  foundation  his  shrewd  tact  and  prompt 
management  erected  u  stupendous  business.  The  whole 
Continent  became  pervaded  with  his  financial  transac- 
tions. Among  other  enterprises,  he  supplied  with  loans 
that  great  coalition  of  powers  which  overthrew  Bonaparte. 
For  such  services  Nathan  Rothschild  might  have  been 
rewarded  with  several  honours  and  dignities ;  but  he  was 
modest,  and  till  his  death,  in  1836,  he  remained  content 
with  the  untitled  name  and  honourable  position  of  a  mer- 
chant prince.  His  eldest  son,  Lionel  Nathan,  Baron  dc 
Rothschild,  is  at  present  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
city  of  London. 

ROTTECK,  Kaiu.  Wrnceslacs  Ropeckf.ii  vox,  a 
hi>toriun  and  politician,  was  born  at  Freiburg  in  1775,  and 
was  educated  for  the  law.    At  first  he  was  known  only  as 

in  the  university  of  his 


town  contain*    a  young  and  eloquent 
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native  town. 


long  before  Rotteck 
i  that  capacity  he  toon 
rrin<lii  :ils  oi  his  party 


been  translated.  So  long  ago  u  1841  the 
was  called  for ;  and  it  wan  published,  with  a 
K.  H.  Hermes,  in  II  vol*.  8vo,  1841-45. 


But  it  was  not  very 
appeared  as  a  liberal  politiciun.  I 
became  prominent.    Many  of  the 

were  established  and  maintained  by  his  aid.  Many  of  th 
abuses  of  the  constitution  were  attacked  by  his  pen. 
Among  others,  his  pamphlets  against  standing  armies, 
against  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  university  of  Freiburg, 
and  on  representative  bodies,  won  for  him  the  gratitude  of 
his  faction.  He  received  the  honour  in  1819  of  being  the 
re|wesentative  of  his  university  in  the  first  chamber  of  the 
states  of  Baden.  Nor  when  the  government  began  to 
persecute  him  did  his  popularity  decline.  His  expulsion 
from  the  representativeship  of  the  university  was  retrieved 
by  his  being  made  in  1831  the  member  for  the  city  of 
Freiburg.  His  loss  of  his  professorship  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  present*  and  addresses  that  came  to 
him  from  the  most  distant  provinces  of  Germany.  He 
even  gained  the  respect  of  his  op|>oncnts  ;  and  just  before 
his  death  in  1840  he  was  restored  to  bis  cliair.  The  work 
on  which  the  fame  of  Rotteck  now  rests  is  his  Allgemeine 
IVtltycsehichle  (German  Universal  History),  originally  pub- 
lished in  9  vols,  in  1813-27.  Its  popularity  has  been  very 
great.  Almost  every  German  family  possesses  a  copy. 
There  are  few  European  languages  into  which  it  has  not 
So  long  ago  as  1841  the  fifteenth  edition 

8vo, 

ROTTEN  BURG,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg.  in  the  circle 
of  Schwarzwald,  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  7  miles  W.  of  Tubingen.  It  is 
wailed,  and  entered  by  eight  gates;  while  the  suburb 
Elungen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  joined  to  the 
town  proper  by  a  bridge.  Among  the  handsome  houses 
which  line  its  broad  thoroughfares  rise  many  ancient  and 
interesting  buildings;  as  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of 
Hohenberg  (now  use*!  as  a  prison),  several  former  con- 
vents, a  Jesuit  college  (now  the  episcopal  |ialace),  the 
cathedral  of  St  Martin,  and  several  other  churches  of  much 
beauty.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  comprise  musical 
instruments,  glass,  leather,  paper,  and  other  articles.  Pop. 
0610i 

ROTUNDA,  or  Rotundo,  a  term  applied  to  a  building 
which  is  circular  in  its  plan,  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  technical  application  of  the  word  is  restricted  to  cir- 
cular buildings  whose  height  does  not  greatly  exceed  their 
diameter.  The  most  celebrated  rotunda  of  the  ancients  is 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  of  which  the  external  diameter  is 
188  feet ;  internal,  1 42 ;  internal  height,  142.  The  Radcliffe 
Library  at  Oxford  is  a  |x»lygon  of  sixteen  sides  and  1U4 
feel  in  diameter;  exterior  height.  140  feet;  interior  diameter, 
88  feet ;  interior  height,  90  feet. 

ROTTERDAM,  a  city  of  Holland,  in  size  and  com- 
mercial importance  the  second  in  the  kingdom,  capital  of 
the  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  where  it  receives  the  Rotte,  about  20  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  36  S.W.  of  Amsterdam.  In  form  it  is  tri- 
angular, one  side  being  formed  by  the  river,  which  is  lined 
for  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  by  the  fine  quay 
called  the Boa>npjes("  little  trees"),  shaded  with  a  row  ot  fine 
elms,  planted  in  1615,  and  now  no  longer  "little."  Along 
this  quay  stands  a  range  of  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
town,  four  or  five  storeys  high,  and  built  of  dark  brick. 
The  High  Street  {Uoogstraat)  of  Rotterdam  extends  along 
the  great  dyke  or  dam  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 
adjacent  country  against  the  overflowing  of  the  Meuse. 
The  ground  between  this  dam  and  the  Boomnjcs  has  been 
gained  from  the  river  since  the  building  of  the  dam,  and 
is  now  occupied  by  the  most  modern  part  of  the  town. 
Except  the  High  Street,  all  the  other  thoroughfares  of  the 
place  are  traversed  by  canals  in  the  centre,  which  intersect 
one  another,  and  communicate  with  the  river  and  with  the    until  the  end 


moat  that  surrounds  the  city.  These  canals  are  crossed  by  [totUrdsm 
numerous  draw-bridges,  and  at  the  wider  parts  by  ferry-  v«vv<w' 
boats.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  which  rises  10  or  12 
feet,  keeps  the  water  in  the  canals  always  fresh,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  stagnating.  To  a  stranger  the  appearance 
of  Rotterdam  is  very  quaint  and  striking,  ptesenting,  as  it 
does,  a  confused  mixture  of  lofty  gables,  trees,  and  masts 
of  the  shipping  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  houses, 
which  have  in  general  their  gables  turned  towards  the 
street,  and  project  in  the  upper  storeys  some  distance 
beyond  their  base,  are  in  many  rases  large,  lofty,  and 
handsome.  Those  which  belong  to  merchants  generally 
comprise  in  one  building  both  the  place  of  business  and  the 
private  residence  of  the  owner ;  the  former  surrounding  a* 
inner  court  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  latter  approached 
in  many  of  the  houses  by  a  marble  stuircase.  The  prin- 
cipal market-place  of  Rotterdam  consists  of  a  broad  bridge 
across  one  of  the  canals,  and  contains  a  bronze  statue  of 
Erasmus,  the  most  illustrious  native  of  the  town.  The 
house  where  he  was  born,  now  a  gin-shop,  is  pointed  out, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Church.  This  church,  dedicated 
to  St  Lawrence,  and  completed  in  1472,  is  built  of  brick, 
and  though  much  defaced,  is  yet  very  beautiful  in  its  archi- 
tectural ornaments.  Its  tower  commands  an  extensive  view 
over  the  flat  country,  intersected  with  canals  and  avenues 
of  trees,  and  dotted  with  farms,  spires,  and  windmills.  In 
the  church  are  monuments  to  Admirals  de  Witt  and  Cor- 
tenaer,  and  Vice-Admiral  van  Brukel.  The  organ  of  this 
church  is  said  by  some  to  be  superior  even  to  the  famous 
one  at  Haarlem;  it  is  90  feet  high,  has  90  stops,  and  6500 
pipes  the  largest  of  which  is  36  feet  long,  and  17  inches 
in  diameter.  The  numerous  other  churches  in  the  town 
are  not  very  remarkable.  The  exchange  is  a  very  fine 
building,  with  a  library  and  collection  of  philosophical  in- 
struments. The  town-hall,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  fine 
as  that  of  Anv-terdam ;  and  the  dockyard,  too,  is  inferior  to 
that  in  the  capital.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  botanic  garden  and 
several  places  of  public  resort  and  entertainment.  The 
manufactures  of  Rotterdam  are  extensive  and  of  much  im- 
portance. Ship-building  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry ;  the  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  1856  being 
227,  tonnage  5M.768.  There  are  also  sugar-houses,  salt 
refineries,  and  manufactories  of  needles,  pins,  tobacco,  and 
chemical  substances.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  very  great. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  for  six 
Years : — 


Ytar. 

Enured. 

Clnra*. 

So. 

Tonnage. 

Mb, 

To«m»|*. 

I BH 

IMS 

379.543 

1818 

366.950 

1K51  

1981 

420.8:15 

105  5 

369,992 

1852  

2039 

(74,488 

1799 

406,628 

1853 

1751 

408,61)9 

1687 

367.231 

1854  

19112 

454.1K7 

1714 

399,107 

1853  

2112 

488,912 

1602 

392,153 

The  number  of  merchant  ships  and  steamers  belonging 
to  the  port  in  18.56  was  2372,  tonnage  588,620.  The 
commerce  of  Rotterdam  is  carried  on  by  three  channels  : 
by  sea,  by  land,  and  by  the  Rhine.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  most  important ;  and  indeed  the  prosperity  of  Rotter- 
dam is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  foreign  trade.  Ant- 
werp formerly  rivalled  it  in  this  respect ;  but  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  l»30,  the  Dutch  city  has 
completely  outstripped  its  competitor.  Goods  are  imported 
from  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 


from  America,  and  from  various  countries  in  the  north 
of  Europe.    The  Netherlands  Trading  Company  carries 


especially  with  India,  and 
of  1859  enjoys  many  privileges.  The 
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Rouh.ir  value  of  their  importations  for  1855  and  1856  was  as 
II       follow* : — 

B<M»en-                ArtW«.                                      1WV,  ISM. 

— *         Cage*  L.3  561,675  Ji.3.539.000 

Sagar                                   1,348,810  2,171,500 

8piwi                                    9O,9Tf0  83,075 

Pfppor                                   11.740  24.125 

Indigo                                    252,500  184.7(50 

Cochineal                                  18.330  30.220 

Bancs  tin                             038,625  62»,900 

Cinnamon                                   8,450  4.8S9 

Tea                                        77.MO  105,740 

Hide.   10,520 

Rattan.                                      18,520  19.980 

ToUl  1*5,927,200         I..6,7  98,699 

Wheat,  rye,  wines,  pottery,  &c,  are  imported  by  (he 
Rhine  from  Germany,  and  grain  and  timber  from  the 
Baltic  Rotterdam  is  connected  by  railway  with  Amster- 
dam and  the  other  chief  cities  of  Holland.  Steamers  ply 
from  this  port  to  London,  Hull,  Bristol.  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, Leith,  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  Dunkirk,  Havre,  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Cronstadt,  and  Stettin.  Pop. 
(18,55)  96,000. 

ROUBAIX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  6  miles  N.E.  of  Lille.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built, 
though  it  has  no  striking  public  buildings.  Its  chief  im- 
portance is  derived  from  the  manufactures  that  are  carried 
on  here,  especially  those  of  cotton  goods,  for  which  it  is 
second  only  to  Lille  among  the  towns  in  the  department. 
Besides  these,  woollen  articles,  table-linen,  furniture,  leather, 
&c,  are  made,  and  dyeing  is  also  carried  on.  The  trade  of 
the  place  is  very  considerable,  not  only  in  these  manufac- 
tured articles,  but  in  corn,  wine,  and  colonial  produce. 
Roubaix  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  commerce  and  a  council 
of  prud'kommet.    Pop.  31,038. 

ROUBILIAC,  Louis  Francois,  an  eminent  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  France  about  1695,  and  after  study- 
ing under  Balthazar  of  Dresden,  came  to  London  in  1720 
to  practise  his  profession.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
bustling  little  Frenchman  began  to  exhibit  in  his  calling 
all  his  national  vivacity  of  temperament.  His  artistic  en- 
thusiasm knew  no  bounds.  At  dinner  he  would  drop  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  stare  in  wrapt  attention  at  some  new 
conception  that  had  riffO  before  the  eye  of  his  imagination. 
In  company  he  would  suddenly  seize  a  lady's  hand,  and  im- 
plore her  to  allow  him  to  model  it.  Nor  did  his  ardour 
cool  when  he  took  up  the  chisel.  His  figures  were  I 
in  the  most  excited  attitudes.    An  intensity  of 

even  to  grimace,  was  put  into  their  faces.  The 
eemed  instinct  with  tremor  and  agitation. 
These  striking  characteristics  soon  ensured  to  Roubiliac  a 
very  wide  success.  On  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  he  was  employed  to  erect  a  monument  to  John, 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  ability  with  which  he  finished  this  undertaking  gave 
publicity  to  hi*  name.  Other  tombs  in  the  same  place 
were  entrusted  to  his  execution.  Several  of  the  aristocracy 
gave  him  commissions  for  busts.  He  was  also  honoured  to 
execute  the  likenesses  of  some  men  of  genius.  So  high, 
indeed,  was  his  standing,  that  at  his  death  in  1762  he  left 
many  works  which  mu»l  always  be  objects  of  national  in- 
terest. There  are  his  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
including,  besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  "Joseph 
Gascoigne  Nightingale  and  his  Lady,"  *"  Sir  Gilbert  Lort," 
"  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,"  "  Field-Marshal  Wade," 
"  General  Fleming,"  and  "  General  Ilargrave."  There  are 
also  his  busts  of  Milton,  Dryilen,  Pope,  and  Sir  Robert 
\\  alpole ;  and  his  statues  ol  Shakespeare  and  Newton,— 
the  former  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  latter  in  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge.  (See  Cunningham's  liriti.h 
Pamlert,  &c.) 

ROL  EN  (one  Rolomagw,),  one  of  the  principal  towns 
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of  France,  anciently  the  capital  of  Normandy,  and  now  of 
the  department  of  Seine- Infereure,  on  the  Seine,  44  miles  ' 
in  a  direct  line,  but  twice  as  much  by  the  river,  above  its 
mouth,  and  70  N.N.W.  of  Paris.  It  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  but  has  a  suburb,  St  Sever,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  connected  with  the  main  town  by  a  suspeiuion- 
bridne  and  by  two  others  of  stone,  which  meet  in  the 
middle  on  the  island  de  la  Croix,  just  above  the  town. 
Towards  the  land  Rouen  is  encircled  with  hills  ;  and  viewed 
from  these,  it  has  an  appearance  such  as  few  other  cities  can 
boast  of.  Over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  rise  several  vast 
Gothic  ecclesiastical  edifices;  the  cathedral  in  the  midst 
sending  up  a  spire  that  towers  as  high  above  the  othcrt  in 
the  town  as  they  do  over  the  house-tops.  And  with  all 
this  medieval  and  romantic  splendour  there  are  not  want- 
ing the  factory  chimneys  and  masts  of  vessels  in  the  Seine, 
which  tell  of  the  modem  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  same 
combination  of  different  epochs  is  apparent  on  a  nearer 
view  of  the  town  ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty,  lined  with  houses  built  mostly  of  wood,  and  present- 
ing generally  their  gables  to  the  street.  Rut  these  streets 
swarm  with  busy  crowds,  and  a  range  of  fine  new  buildings 
stretches  along  the  quays  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  The 
line  of  the  old  fortifications  is  occupied  by  a  boulevard 
stretching  in  a  semicircle  round  the  town,  and  inclosing 
within  it  all  the  historical  and  architectural  monuments  of 
Rouen  ;  while  without  are  suburbs  occupied  chieflv  by  the 
working-classes.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  town,  and  is  calculated 
at  the  first  sight  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
spectator  ;  but  its  decorations,  though  rich  and  profuse,  are 
not  always  in  good  taste.  The  vast  western  front  is  flanked 
by  two  elegant  and  stately  towers,  and  the  centre  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  not  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
building,  436  feet  high.  The  interior,  435  feet  in  length 
and  89^  in  height,  is  in  the  early  pointed  style,  and  lias 
three  beautiful  rose  windows  in  the  nave  and  transepts. 
The  princi|«l  monuments  in  the  church  are  an  ancient 
statue  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  whose  heart  was  buried 
here ;  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  George  d'Amboise,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  :  and  tlutt  ot  the  Due  de  R  regis  hus- 
band of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  The  church  of  St  Ouen, 
though  inferior  to  the  cathedral  in  the  number  of  its  monu- 
ments and  historical  associations,  is  larger  and  more  elegant, 
being  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world,  and 
executed  almost  entirely  on  a  single  plan,  though  its  erec- 
tion extended  over  nearly  two  centuries  from  its  foundation 
in  1318.  It  is  cruciform,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  very 
260  feet  high.    The  interior, 


which  is  443  feet  long  and  106$  high,  i,  chiefly  remarkable 
lor  its  light  and  graceful  character,  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  great  size  of  the  windows,  which  are  all  filled  with 
painted  glass.  Another  fine  church  is  that  of  St  Madou, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  triple  porch  in  the  florid  style  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Many  of  the  other  churches  possess 
much  interest :  those  of  St  Godard,  St  Patrice,  and  St  Vin- 
cent contain  greatly-admired  specimens  of  stained  glass; 
and  that  of  St  Gervais,  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Christian  churches  in  France.  The  town-hall,  stand- 
ing close  to  the  church  of  St  Ouen,  is  a  fine  building  in 
the  Italian  style,  containing,  besides  the  public  offices,  a 
library  Of  33,000  volumes  and  1200  MSS,  and  a  museum 
of  paintings,  of  which  some  are  good  and  a  great  many  bad. 
The  museum  of  antiquities,  which  occupies  a  suppressed 
convent,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  for  its  rich 
collection  of  medieval  remains.  A  fine  specimen  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
furnished  by  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  contains  the  ball 
of  the  ancient  Parliament  of  Normandy.  There  are  several 
public  squares  in  Rouen,  the  tt»ost  memorable  of  which  is 
that  called  the  Place  de  la  Pucclle,  containing  an  indifferent 
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Roulers  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  on  the  spot  where  her  wonderful  and 
|  eventful  career  was  brought  lo  an  end.  The  site  of  the  old 
Rom»drtar.ca!ltic  „f  Ro„en  is  occupied  by  a  building  called  the  Hallcs, 
v— •/"■-'  or  covered  markets,  consisting  of  a  series  of  large  halls  for 
the  sale  of  various  kind*  of  merchandise,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square.  As  a  manufacturing  town,  Rouen  ranks 
next  to  Lyons,  and  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  France.  The  factories  are  driven  either  by  water 
or  by  steam-power.  Dyeing,  bleaching,  and  printing  of 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  are  also  carried  on.  Besides 
these,  there  arc  manufactures  of  muslin,  lace,  hosiery,  hand- 
kerchiefs, ropes,  blankets,  paper,  sugar,  soap,  and  many  other 
articles  ;  as  well  as  tanneries,  breweries,  ship-building 
yards,  copper  anil  iron  foundries.  The  town  is  very  fa- 
vourably situated  for  commercial  purpuM-s,  as  it  is  con- 
nected both  by  railway  and  by  the  river  with  Paris  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Havre  on  the  other.  Vessels  of  250  or  300 
tons  come  up  to  the  stone  bridge,  above  which  there  are 
large  boats  to  convey  the  cargoes  to  the  capital.  The 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  is  more  than  100. 
The  number  that  entered  with  cargoes  in  1854  was  681, 
tonnage  69,274  ;  in  1855  the  number  was  1060,  tonnage 
108.852.  Those  that  cleared  with  cargoes  in  the  former 
year  were  341,  tonnage  34,288  j  in  the  latter  380,  ton- 
nage 38,288.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  flour, 
wine,  brandy,  eider,  oil,  salt  provisions,  colonial  produce, 
and  manufactured  articles.  Rouen  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, of  a  high  court  of  justice,  and  other  tribunals,  and 
contains  a  mint,  custom-house,  two  clerical  seminaries,  a 
school  of  medicine,  college,  and  other  schools,  four  hos- 
pitals, two  theatres,  and  several  banks.  The  town  is  of 
great  antiquity,  having  been  under  the  Romans  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  About  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans, 
and  from  that  time  till  their  conquest  of  England  was  the 
capital  and  residence  of  their  dukes.  In  1204  Philip  II.  of 
France  wrested  the  duchy  with  its  capital  from  the  feeble 
hands  of  King  John,  and  annexed  it  to  the  French  crown. 
But  in  1419  Henry  V.  besieged  and  took  the  town,  which 
remained  in  English  hands  till  1449.  In  15152  the  Hugue- 
nnt*  took  possession  of  Rouen,  but  the  Duke  of  Guise  re- 
covered it  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  1593  it  was  taken  by 
Henri  IV.  The  most  celebrated  native  of  Rouen  was 
Pierre  Corneille ;  Fontenelle  and  other  men  of  note  were 
also  born  here.    Pop.  (1856)  94,645. 

ROULERS  (Flcm.  Routstlaer),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  West  Flanders,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
meadows,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Lys,  17  miles  S.  of 
Bruges.  The  streets  are  broad  and  regular,  lined  with 
good  houses ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  market-place,  where 
stand  the  long  ancient  town-hall,  with  its  tower  and  ele- 
gant spire,  and  the  small  plain  church  of  St  Michael.  The 
college  of  the  town  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  the  other  schools 
are  numerous.  The  people  are  mostly  employed  in  making 
and  bleaching  linen  ;  and  there  are  also  tanneries,  breweries, 
distilleries,  soap-works,  &c.  There  is  an  active  trade  in 
flax,  linen,  and  cattle.    Pop.  10,770. 

ROUNDELAY,  Roxdeau,  or  Rondo,  a  sort  of  old 
poem,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Menage,  from  its 
form,  and  because  it  still  turns  back  again  to  the  first  verse, 
and  thus  goes  round.  The  common  roundelay  consists  of 
thirteen  verses,  eight  of  which  are  in  one  rhyme  and  live 
in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  third  of  which  the  beginning  of  the  roundelay 
is  repeated,  and  that,  if  possible,  in  an  equivocal  or  a  pun- 
ning sense.  The  roundelay  is  a  popular  poem  in  France, 
but  is  little  known  amongst  us.  Marrot  and  Voiture  have 
succeeded  the  best  in  it.  Kapin  remarks  that  if  the 
roundelay  be  not  very  exquisite,  it  is  intolerably  bad.  In 
all  the  ancient  ones,  observes  Menage,  the  verse  preceding 
has  a  less  complete  sense,  and  yet  joins  agreeably  with 
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that  of  the  close,  without  depending  necessarily  thereon.  Romano. 
This  rule,  well  observed,  makes  the  roundelay  more  inge-  V« -v— * 
nious,  and  is  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  poem.  Some  of  the 
older  writers  *|ieak  of  the  roundelay  or  roundel  as  a  kind  of 
air  appropriated  to  dancing. 

ROUSSEAU,  J  acquis,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
horn  at  Paris  in  the  year  1630.  He  studied  first  under 
Swanevelt,  who  had  married  one  of  his  relations ;  after 
which  he  improved  himself  by  travelling  into  Iuly.  prac- 
tising perspective,  architecture,  and  landscape.  On  his 
return  home,  he  was  employed  at  Marly.  He  distinguished 
himself  very  much  in  painting  buildings.  Louis  XIV. 
employed  him  to  decorate  his  hall  of  devices  at  St  Gcr- 
maine-en-Laie,  where  he  represented  the  operas  of  Lulli ; 
but  being  a  Protestant,  he  quitted  France  on  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  brethren,  and  retired  to  Switzerland.  Louis 
invited  htm  back.  He  refused,  but  sent  his  designs,  and 
recommended  a  proper  person  to  execute  them.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Switzerland,  he  went  to  Holland,  whence  he 
was  invited  to  England  by  Ralph,  Duke  of  Montague,  to 
adorn  his  new  house  in  Bloomsbury.  Here  he  painted  a 
great  deal.  Some  of  his  pictures,  both  in  landscape  and 
architecture,  are  over  doors  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  he 
etched  several  of  his  own  designs.  His  perspectives  having 
been  most  commonly  applied  to  decorate  courts  or  gardens, 
have  suffered  much  from  the  weather.  Such  of  them  as 
remain  arc  monuments  of  an  excellent  genius.  The 
colours  are  bright  and  durable,  and  the  choice  of  them  most 
judicious.  He  died  in  Soho  Square  in  1693  or  1694,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four. 

RorssEAU,  J  ran  Bapliste,  a  French  lyric  poet,  of  very 
great  merit,  was  born  at  Paris  in  April  1670.  His  father, 
w  ho  was  a  shoemaker  in  good  circumstances,  made  him 
study  in  the  best  colleges  of  Paris,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  abilities.  He  at  length  applied  entirely  to 
poetry,  and  soon  made  himself  known  by  several  short 
pieces  that  were  filled  with  lively  and  agreeable  images, 
which  made  him  sought  for  by  persons  of  the  first  rank 
and  men  of  the  brightest  genius.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
pupil  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
1701,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  attached  himself 
to  some  great  men.  He  attended  Marshal  Tallard  into 
England  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  there  contracted 
a  friendship  with  St  Evremond.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  politest  company,  lived  amongst  the 
courtiers,  and  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situation  ; 
when,  in  1708,  he  was  prosecuted  lor  being  the  author  of 
some  couplets  in  which  the  characters  of  several  persons 
of  wit  and  merit  were  blackened  by  the  most  atrocious 
calumnies.  This  prosecution  made  much  noise  ;  and 
Rousseau  was  in  1712,  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  banished  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  was  never 
more  to  return.  However,  he  always  steadily  denied,  even 
on  his  death  bed,  his  being  the  author  of  these  couplets. 
From  the  date  of  this  sentence  he  lived  in  foreign  countries 
where  he  found  illustrious  protectors.  The  Count  de  Luc, 
ambassador  of  France  in  Switzerland,  took  him  into  his 
familv.  and  studied  to  render  his  life  agreeable.  At  the 
treaty  of  Baden  in  1714,  he  was  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  was  presented  to  Prince  Eugene,  who,  entertain- 
ing a  particular  esteem  for  him,  took  him  to  Vienna,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  emperor's  court.  Rousseau  lived 
about  three  years  with  Prince  Eugene  ;  but  having  lost  his 
favour  by  satirizing  one  of  his  mistresses,  he  retired  to 
Brussels/where  be  afterwards  usually  resided.  It  was  there 
that  he  commenced  his  disputes  with  Voltaire,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  at  the  college  of  Louis  the 
(ireat,  and  who  then  much  admired  his  turn  for  poetry. 
Rousseau,  from  the  period  of  their  dispute,  always  repre- 
sented Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  and  as  a  writer  possessing 
neither  taste  nor  judgment,  who  owed  all  his  success  to  a 
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particular  mode  which  he  pursued.  At  a  poet  Rousseau 
considered  him  as  inferior  to  Lucan,  and  little  superior  to 
Pradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  still  worse.  Rousseau,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  nothing  better  than  a  plagiarist,  who 
had  nothing  hut  the  talent  of  arranging  words.  He  came 
over  in  1721  to  London,  where  he  printed  his  (Eurres 
Dirertm,  in  two  volumes  12mo.  This  edition,  published 
in  1 723,  brought  him  near  ten  thousand  crowns,  the  whole 
of  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ostend  Company. 
The  affairs  of  this  company,  however,  soon  gctling  into 
confusion,  those  who  had  any  money  in  their  hands  lost  the 
whole  of  it ;  by  which  unfortunate  event  Rousseau,  when 
arrived  at  that  age  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  the  com- 
forts of  fortune.  Iiad  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  friends.  He  died  at  Brussels  in  February 
1740.  A  very  beautiful  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
in  1743  at  Paris,  in  three  volumes  4to,  and  in  four  volume* 
12mo,  containing  nothing  but  wlutt  was  acknowledged  by 
the  author  as  his  own.  His  works,  which  contained  odes, 
epistles,  cantatas,  allegories,  epigrams,  and  comedies  have 
been  published  at  Paris  by  A  mar,  preceded  by  an  essay  on 
his  life  and  writings,  entitled  (Euvret  Completes,  5  vols., 
1820.    His  poetical  works  have  likewise  been  published  in 
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clock  and  watch  maker.  At  his  birth,  which,  he  says,  was 
the  first  of  his  misfortunes,  he  endangered  the  life  of  his 
mother ;  and  he  himself  was  for  a  long  time  afterwards  in 
si  very  weak  and  languishing  state  of  health.  But  as  his 
bodily  strength  increased,  his  mental  powers  gradually 
opened,  and  afforded  the  happiest  presages  of  future  dis- 
tinction. His  father,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  was  a  well-in- 
formed  tradesman  ;  and  in  the  place  where  he  wrought  he 
kept  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tacitus,  authors  which,  of  course, 
soon  became  familiar  to  his  son.  Some  acts  of  youthful 
misconduct  compelled  him  to  leave  his  native  city.  "  Find- 
ing himself  a  fugitive  in  a  strange  country,  and  without 
money  or  friends,  he  changed  his  religion  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  subsistence."  Borncx,  Bishop  of  Anneci,  from  whom 
he  sought  an  asylum,  committed  the  care  of  his  education 
to  Madame  Warens,  whose  history  and  life  were  from  this 
time  identified  with  his,  and  w  hose  benevolence  Rousseau 
requited  basely  in  his  revelations  of  criminal  conduct  for 
which  he  was  himself  greatly  if  not  chiefly  to  blame. 

He  possessed  more  than  ordinary  talents  for  music ;  and 
the  Abbe  Blanchard,  to  whom  his  education  had  been 
entrusted,  flattered  his  hopes  of  a  place  in  the  royal  chapel, 
which  he,  however,  failed  in  obtaining  for  him.  He  was 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  teaching  music  at  Cham- 
ber!. In  this  place  he  remained  till  1741,  in  which  year 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  long  in  very  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. But  he  at  length  began  to  emerge  from  that 
obscurity  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  buried ;  and  his 
friends  placed  him  with  M.  de  Montaigne,  French  am- 
bassador at  Venice.  According  to  his  own  confession,  a 
proud  misanthropy,  and  a  peculiar  contempt  for  the  riches 
and  pleasures  of  this  world,  constituted  the  chief  traits  in 
his  character ;  and  a  misunderstanding  soon  took  place 
between  him  and  his  employer.  The  place  of  depute, 
under  M.  Dupin,  a  wealthy  farmer-general,  gave  him  some 
temporary  relief,  and  enabled  him  to  show  some  kindness 
to  Madame  de  Warens,  his  former  benefactress.  The  year 
1750  witnessed  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career. 
The  academy  of  Dijon  had  proposed  the  following  ques- 
tion :  H  Whether  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has 
contributed  to  the  refinement  of  manners '("  Rousseau  at 
first  inclined  to  support  the  affirmative.  "  Take  the  ne- 
gative side  of  the  question,"  said  Diderot,  who  was  at 
that  time  his  friend,  "  and  I'll  promise  you  the  greatest 
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discourse  against  the  sciences  having  been  Rouuenc. 
best  written,  and  replete  with  brilliant  rea-  v». 
ilicly  crowned  with  the  approbation  of  that 


learned  body.  Never  was  a  paradox  supported  with  greater 
eloquence.  It  was  not,  however,  a  new  one ;  but  he 
enriched  it  with  all  the  advantages  which  cither  knowledge 
or  genius  could  confer  upon  it.  Immediately  after  its  ap- 
pearance he  met  with  several  opponents  of  his  tenets, 
which  he  defended;  and,  from  one  dispute  to  another,  he 
found  himself  involved  in  a  formidable  train  of  correspond- 
ence, without  having  ever  almost  dreamed  of  such  opposi- 
tion. From  that  period  he  decreased  in  happiness  as  he 
increased  in  celebrity.  His  Discourse  on  the  Causes  of 
Inequality  amongst  Mankind,  and  on  the  Origin  of  Social 
Compacts,  was  written  with  a  view  to  prove  that  mankind 
are  equal ;  that  they  were  born  to  live  apart  from  each 
other  ;  and  that  thev  have  perverted  the  order  of  nature  in 
forming  societies.  He  bestows  the  highest  praise  on  the 
State  of  Nature,  and  deprecates  the  idea  of  every  social 
By  presenting  this  performance  to  the  magis- 
of  Geneva  he  was  received  again  into  his  native 
d  re-instated  in  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a 
•r  having  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on  him- 
self to  abjure  the  Catholic  religion.  He  soon  returned  to 
France,  however,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Paris.  He 
afterwards  gave  himself  up  to  retirement,  partly  to 
the  shafts  of  criticism,  and  partly  to  follow  the  i 
rendered  necessary  by  the  painful  disease  under  which  he 
lalwured.  This  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  his 
life,  as  it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance,  perliaps,  that  we 
liave  the  most  eloquent  works  that  have  proceeded  from 
his  pen.  His  letter  to  M.  D'Alembert  on  the  design  of 
erecting  a  theatre  at  Geneva,  written  in  his  retirement, 
and  published  in  the  year  17.37,  contains,  along  with  some 
paradoxes,  some  very  important  and  well-handled  truths. 
Although  so  great  an  enemy  to  theatrical  representations, 
he  caused  a  comedy  to  be  printed  j  and  in  1 752  he  gave  to 
the  theatre  a  pastoral,  called  Le  Dcvin  du  Village,  of 
which  he  composed  the  poetry  and  the  music,  both  of  them 
abounding  with  sentiment  and  elegance,  and  full  of  inno- 
cent rural  simplicity.  His  Dictionary  of  Music  contains 
some  good  but  many  more  indifferent  articles.  Soon  alter 
the  rapid  success  of  his  Village  Conjurer,  he  published  a 
Letter  on  French  Mu-ie.  or  rather  against  French  Music, 
written  with  equal  freedom  and  liveliness.  The  exa«|)crated 
partisans  of  French  corned)'  treated  him  with  as  much  fury 
as  if  he  had  conspired  against  the  state;  and  a  crowd  of 
enthusiasts  spent  their  strength  in  loud  and  open  menaces 
against  him. 

That  interesting  and  tender  style  which  is  so  conspicuous 
throughout  the  Devindu  Village  marks  many  of  the  letters 
in  the  NouttUe  Heloise,  which  was  published  in  1 761.  This 
epistolary  romance,  of  which  the  plot  is  ill  managed,  and  the 
arrangement  bad,  has  great  beauties  as  well  as  great  faults. 
Some  of  the  letters  are  indeed  admirable,  from  their  force 
and  warmth  of  expression  as  well  as  their  intensity  of  pas- 
sion, from  an  effervescence  of  sentiment,  and  from  the  irre- 
gularity of  ideas  which  always  characterises  a  passion 
carried  to  its  height.  In  the  Heloise  Rousseau's  unluiky 
talent  of  rendering  everything  problematical  appears  very 
conspicuous.  This  is  the  case  in  his  arguments  in  favour 
nf  and  against  duelling,  which  afford  an  apology  for  suicide, 
and  a  just  condemnation  of  it;  his  facility  in  palliating  the 
crime  of  adultery,  and  his  strong  reasons  to  nuke  it  ab- 
horred ;  his  declamations  against  social  happiness,  and 
transport*  in  favour  of  humanity ;  his  violent  rhapsodies 
against  philosophers,  and  his  rage  for  adopting  their  opi- 
nions; the  existence  of  God  attacked  by  sophistry,  and 
atheists  confuted  by  the  most  irrefragable  arguments ;  the 
Christian  religion  combated  by  the  most  specious  obje 
and  celebrated  by  the  most  sublime  eulogies. 
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His  next  work,  Entile,  made  more  noise  than  its  prede- 
'  cessor.  This  moral  romance,  uhich  was  published  in  the 
year  1762,  treats  chiefly  of  education.  Rousseau  wished 
to  follow  nature  in  everything ;  and  though  much  of  his 
system  was  quite  impracticable,  yet  many  of  his  hints  and 
suggestions  hare  been  followed  out,  and  with  good  effect, 
by  practical  teachers.  His  precepts  are  expressed  with  the 
force  and  dignity  of  •  mind  full  of  the  leading  truths  of 
ility.  If  he  has  not  always  been  virtuous,  nobody  at 
has  felt  virtue  more,  or  made  it  appear  to  greater  ad- 
What  is  most  to  be  lamented  is,  that  in  wishing  to 
educate  a  young  man  as  a  Christian,  he  has  filled  a  volume 
with  objections  against  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  has  given  a  very  sublime  eulo- 
gium  on  the  gospel,  and  an  affecting  portrait  of  it»  divine 
Author  ;  but  the  miracles  and  the  prophecies  which  serve 
to  establish  his  mission  he  attacks  without  reserve.  Ad- 
mitting only  natural  religion,  he  weighs  everything  in  the 
butance  of  reason  ;  and  this  reason  being  false,  leads  him 
into  dilemmas  which  are  very  unfavourable  to  his  own  re- 
pose and  happiness.  The  French  Parliament  condemned 
this  book  in  1 762.  and  by  instituting  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  author  forced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  France.  He  directed  his  steps  towards  his  native 
tnwn,  but  it  shut  its  gates  upon  him.  Proscribed  in  the 
p'ace  where  he  had  first  drawn  breath,  he  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  Switzerland,  and  found  one  in  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel.  But  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to 
whom  the  principality  belonged,  was  not  sufficient  to  rescue 
him  from  that  obloquy  which  the  minister  of  Moutiers- 
T ravers,  the  village  to  which  he  had  retired,  had  excited 
against  him.  He  preached  against  Rousseau,  and  his  ser- 
mons produced  an  uproar  amongst  the  people.  One  night 
some  fanatics,  inspired  by  wine  and  the  declamations  of 
their  minister,  threw  stones  at  the  windows  of  the  Genevese 
philosopher,  who,  fearing  new  insults,  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  canton  of  Berne.  As  this  canton  was  connected  with 
the  republic  of  Geneva,  the  authorities  did  not  think  proper 
to  allow  him  to  remain  in  their  city.  Neither  his  broken 
health  nor  the  approach  of  winter  could  soften  their  hearts. 
To  relieve  them  from  all  anxiety  about  the  spread  of  his 
opinions,  he  besought  them  to  shut  him  up  in  prison  tdl  the 
spring.  But  even  this  favour  was  denied  him.  Obliged  to 
set  out  on  a  journey  in  the  beginning  of  a  roost  inclement 
season,  he  reached  Strasbourg  in  a  very  destitute  condition. 
From  Strasbourg  he  proceeded  in  the  autumn  of  1765  to 
Paris,  where  the  protection  of  the  Prince  dc  Conti,  and  his 
own  eccentricities  of  life  and  opinions,  made  him  once  more 
the  lion  of  the  hour.  Among  the  notable  men  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  formed  in  the  course  of  this  winter  was  the 
phUosophcr  David  Hume,  on  whose  invitation  he  visited 
England  in  the  spring  of  1766.  Hume's  conduct  to  his 
guest  was  marked  by  a  delicacy  and  good  sense  beyond  all 
praise.  The  new  friends  settled  at  Wootton  in  Derby- 
shire, where,  however,  they  had  not  resided  three  months 
when  the  morbid  vanity  and  diseased  imagination  of  the 
Frenchman  discovered  in  some  very  innocent  acts  of 
"  ce  bon  David"  a  deep-laid  scheme  for  ruining  his  peace 
snd  liopcs  of  literary  glory.  A  letter  of  Horace  Walpole, 
written  under  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  in 
which  Rousseau's  mania  of  believing  himself  persecuted  by 
the  whole  world  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  led  to  an  irrepa- 
rable breach  between  the  two  philosophers.  In  his  cele- 
brated Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly  Burke 
alludes  to  this  period  of  Rousseau's  life  in  the  following 
terms :— "  We  have  had  the  great  professor  and  founder 
of  the  philosophy  of  vanity  in  England.  As  I  had  good 
opportunity  of  knowing  his  proceedings  almost  from  day  to 
day,  he  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he  entertained  no 
principle  either  to  influence  his  heart  or  to  guide  his 
understanding  but  vanity.  With  this  vice  he  was  pos- 
vou  XIX. 


scssed  to  a  degree  little  short  of  i 
cordingly  returned  to  France,  spited  with  the  world,  and 
particularly  offended  with  the  English  philosopher.  In 
July  1770  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
Regence  dressed  in  ordinary  attire,  having  laid  aside  the 
Armenian  dress  in  which  he  is  generally  represented  in  the 
best  portraits  of  him  that  now  exist.  He' was  loaded  with 
praises  by  the  surrounding  multitude.  "  It  was  somewhat 
singular,"  says  M.  Sennebier,  "  to  see  a  man  so  haughty  as 
ig  to  the  very  place  from  whence  he  had  been 


banished  so  often.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the 
sisteocies  of  this  extraordinary  character,  that  he  preferred 
a  retreat  in  that  place  of  which  he  had  spoken  so  much  ill." 
It  is  as  singular  that  a  person  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment should  wish  to  live  in  so  public  a  manner  in  the  very 
place  where  his  sentence  was  in  force  against  him.  His 
friends,  however,  procured  for  him  the  liberty  of  staying, 
on  condition  that  lie  should  write  neither  on  religion  nor 
on  politics  ;  and  he  kept  hi*  word,  for  he  ceased  to  write 
altogether.  He  was  contented  with  living  in  quiet  seclu- 
sion in  the  society  of  a  few  tried  friends,  shunning  the  com- 
pany of  the  great,  and  giving  up  alt  his  old  eccentricities. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Ermenonville,  about  ten  leagues 
from  Paris,  July  2,  1778,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 

Much  of  the  unhappiness  of  Rousseau's  life  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  marriage  which  he  contracted  while  liv- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  with  a  woman  named 
Therese  Levasseur,  who,  though  poor,  ugly,  and  ill-tero- 
pered,  exercised  over  her  husband  the  empire  of  a  nurse 
over  a  child.  Her  conduct  and  influence  had  the  effect  of 
driving  away  from  his  house  the  few  friends  whose  society 
was  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  him,  and  of  confirming 
him  in  those  vices  and  eccentricities  to  which  he  was  natu- 
rally prone.  He  sent  his  children  into  orphan  hospitals  as 
soon  as  they  were  born,  rather  than  take  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  their  maintenance  and  education.  It  is  to  this 
part  of  his  conduct  Burke  alludes  in  the  Letter  already 
quoted  : — "  He  melts  with  tenderness  for  those  only  who 
touch  him  by  the  remotest  relation,  and  then  without  one 
natural  pang  casts  away,  as  a  sort  of  offal  and  excrement, 
the  spawn  of  his  disgustful  amours,  and  sends  his  children 
to  the  hospital  of  foundlings.  The  bear  loves,  licks,  and 
forms  her  young  ;  but  bears  are  not  philosophers.  Vanity, 
however,  finds  its  account  in  reversing  the  train  of  our  natu- 
ral feelings.  Thousands  admire  the  sentimental  writer  ; 
the  affectionate  father  is  hardly  known  in  his  parish." 
The  unsocial  habits  of  Rousseau,  and  his  strange  ways, 
both  of  living  and  thinking,  which  can  only  be  explained 
and  may  be  partly,  at  least,  excused  by  the  plea  ot  in- 
sanity, made  him  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  helped  to 
procure  him  a  name.  Like  Diogenes  of  old,  he  united 
simplicity  of  manners  with  pride  of  genius ;  and  a  very 
large  stock  of  indolence,  with  an  extreme  sensibility,  served 
to  render  his  character  still  more  uncommon.  "  An  indo- 
lent mind,"  says  he,  "  terrified  at  every  application,  a  warm, 
bilious,  and  irritable  temperament,  sensible  also  in  a  high 
degree  to  every  thing  that  can  affect  it,  appear  not  possible 
to  be  united  in  the  same  person  ;  and  yet  these  two  con- 
the  chief  of  mine.  An  active  life  has  no 
for  me.    I  would  an  hundred  tiroes  rather  consent 


to  be  idle  than  to  do  anything  against  my  will ;  and  I  have 
an  hundred  times  thought  that  I  would  not  live  amiss  in 


to 


the  Bastile,  provided  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  j 
there.  In  my  younger  days  I  made  several 
get  in  there ;  but  as  they  were  only  with  the  vie 
curing  a  refuge  and  rest  in  my  old  age,  and,  like 
tions  of  an  indolent  person,  only  by  fits  and  starts,  they 
were  never  attended  with  the  smallest  success.  When 
misfortunes  came,  they  afforded  me  a  pretext  fur  giving 
myself  up  to  my  ruling  passion  " 
His  ideas  on  politics  were  a 
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RmuaUloo  shout  religion.    Some  reckon  his  Social  Compact,  which 
II       Voltaire  call*  the  Unsocial  Compact,  the  greatest  effort  of 

Rovlgao.  h;s  genjus .  whilst  others  find  it  full  of  contradictions, 
"V" errors,  and  cynical  passages,  obscure,  ill  arranged,  and  by 
no  means  worthy  of  his  pen.  There  were  found  in  his 
portfolio  his  Confessions,  in  twelve  books ;  the  first  six  of 
which  were  pub'lshed.  "  His  Confession*,"  gays  Senne- 
bicr,  in  his  Literary  History  of  Genera,  "  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  book,  and  paint  Rousseau  in  such 
colours  as  we  would  never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him. 
The  excellent  analysis  which  we  meet  with  of  some  senti- 
ments, and  the  delicate  anatomy  which  he  makes  of  some 
actions,  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  detestable 
matter  w  hich  is  found  in  them,  and  the  unceasing  obloquies 
everywhere  to  be  met  with."  Amongst  his  other  posthu- 
mous pieces  are  the  following  -.—The  Reverie*  of  a  Soli- 
tary Wanderer,  being  a  journal  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life;  Considerattotu  uf>on  the  Government  of  Poland; 
The  Adventures  of  Lord  Edward,  a  novel,  being  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  the  New  Hetoise;  various  memoirs  and  fugi- 
tive pieces,  with  a  great  number  of  letters,  containing  some 
eloquent  passages  and  deep  thoughts ;  Emilia  and  Sophia; 
The  Lerite  of  Ephraim,  a  poem  in  prose,  in  four  cantos, 
written  in  a  style  of  ancient  simplicity ;  Letters  to  Sara ; 
an  Opera  and  a  Comedy  j  translations  of  the  first  hook  of 
Tacitus's  History,  of  the  episode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia, 
from  Tasso,  &c.  Like  all  the  other  writings  of  Rousseau, 
we  find  in  these  posthumous  pieces  many  admirable  and 
some  useful  things ;  but  they  also  abound  with  contradic- 
tions, paradoxes,  and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  religion. 
In  his  letters,  especially,  we  see  a  man  chagrined  at  mis- 
fortunes which  he  never  attributes  to  himself;  suspicious 
of  everybody  about  him.  calling  and  believing  himself  a 
lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Viewing  him  solely  as  a 
writer,  his  character  is  perhaps  described  with  truth  and 
accuracy  in  the  following  words  of  Hume : — "  Though  I 
see  some  tincture  of  extravagance  in  all  his  writings,  I  also 
think  I  see  so  much  eloquence  and  force  of  imagination, 
such  an  energy  of  expression,  and  sucli  a  boldness  of  con- 
ception, as  cntide  him  to  a  place  amongst  the  first  writers 
of  his  age."  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  1788  and  the  following  years,  extending  to  thirty- 
seven  volumes  octavo.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  that 
published  by  Musset-Pathay,  his  biographer,  Paris,  1823- 
25,  20  vols.  8vo.  M.  Vdlemain  has  given  an  analysis  and 
criticism  of  the  works  of  Rousseau  in  his  recent  Cours  de 
Litteratvre  Francaise  au  18M  siiele. 

ROUSSILLON,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of  I.anguedoc,  W.  by  that  of 
Foix,  S.  by  Spain,  and  E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
now  wholly  comprised  in  the  department  of  Pyrenees 
Orientales. 

ROVEREDO,  (Germ.  Rovereith),  a  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige, 
34  miles  N.  of  Verona.  It  is  handsomely  built,  many  of 
the  houses  being  of  marble.  The  most  conspicuous  build- 
ing in  the  place  is  the  old  castle,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
towering  above  the  public  square.  The  principal  church  is 
a  building  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  another,  now  used 
as  a  warehouse,  is  said  to  be  of  greater  antiquity.  Rove- 
redo  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  the  Tyrol ; 
and  there  are  more  than  50  mills  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 
Upwards  of  120,000  lb.  of  silk  are  exported  annually. 
Leather  and  pottery  are  also  made,  and  there  are  dye- 
works.  Abundance  of  fruit  and  excellent  wine  is  obtained 
in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  (18.54)  1 1,1  to. 

ROVIGNO,  or  Thevioso,  a  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  in  the  circle  of  Istria,  on  a  rocky  promontory  on 
the  Adriatic  shore,  40  miles  S.  of  Trieste.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, after  the  model  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  numerous 
other  churches,  courts  of  law,  schools,  and  hospitals.  There 
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are  two  harbours,  one  of  which  is  pretty  safe.    The  inha-  Kovigo 
bitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  seafaring  pursuits,  and  in 
fishing,  especially  for  sardines,  which  produce  a  profit  of  Row*' 
about  L.lo.OOO  annually.  Sliip-building  is  carried  on  here;  ^"v""* 
cables,  sail-cloth,  fkc,  are  manufactured ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade.    Pop.  10.920. 

ROVIGO,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  crown- 
land  of  Venice,  forming  a  sort  of  peninsula  between  the 
Adige,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic ;  hounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Padua  and  Vicenca,  W.  by  those  of 
Verona  and  Mantua,  S.  by  the  Papal  States,  and  E.  bv  the 
Adriatic:  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  3o  miles;  breadth,  about 
M ;  area,  428  square  miles.  It  is  flat  and  ferule,  traversed 
by  several  canals,  and  covered  with  vineyards  and  fields  of 
wheat,  maize,  nee,  hay,  &c.  Cattle  are  raised  in  large 
numbers.  The  province  is  divided  into  eight  districts. 
Pop,  (1833)  176,814.  The  capital  is  Rovi.ro.  a  town  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adigetto,  an  arm  of  the  Adige,  36  miles 
S.W.  of  Venice.  It  has  a  castle,  and  is  fortified  after  the 
old  fashion,  with  walls,  towers,  and  a  moat.  Among  the 
chief  buildings  are  a  fine  cathedral,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Adria,  who  generally  resides  here  on  account  of 
the  unhealthy  climate  of  Adria.  There  are  also  a  gymna- 
sium, episcopal  seminary,  theatre,  picture  gallery,  govern- 
ment-house, and  courts  of  law.  Tanneries  and  saltpetre 
works  are  the  chief  manufactories ;  and  corn  is  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  trade.  The  wine  of  Rovigo  was  anciently 
celebrated,  but  is  not  now  above  mediocrity.    Pop.  12.600. 

ROWANDIZ,  or  Ravtandiz,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  pashalic  and  230  miles  N.  of  Bagdad,  among 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  plains  of  Assyria  from 
those  of  Media,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Great  Zab.  Its  posi- 
tion is  extremely  striking  and  picturesque.  Amid  lofty  and 
steep  limestone  cliffs,  it  occupies  a  sloping  tongue  of  rock, 
with  a  ravine  on  the  east,  and  another  on  the  north,  through 
which  the  river  flows.  The  houses  rise  in  tiers  one  above 
another,  and  have  generally  flat  roofs,  without  walls  round 
them.  The  river  is  only  about  10  yards  wide  and  1  deep, 
but  very  rapid  and  impetuous  ;  and  the  ravine  is  crossed  at 
the  height  of  20  feet  above  the  water  by  a  bridge  of  trees, 
which  may  be  removed  to  secure  the  place  against  an 
attack  from  the  north.  Rowandiz  has  onlv  from  1000  to 
2(XX)  houses,  but  each  of  them  contains  two  or  three  fami- 
lies, and  the  population  is  verv  dense.  The  inhabitants 
belong  chiefly  to  the  tribe  of  Rcwendis,  and  are  under  a 
chieftain,  who  maintains  some  degree  of  independence, 
aided  by  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  numerous  castles  in 
the  neighbourhood, 

ROVVE,  Nicholas,  a  poet  and  dramatist  of  some  dis- 
tinction, was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Devon- 
shire, and  was  born  at  Little  Bartbrd  in  Bedfordshire 
about  1673.  He  acquired  a  strong  taste  for  the  classical 
authors  under  Dr  Busby  in  Westminster  school  ;  but 
poetry  was  his  early  and  darling  study.  His  father,  who 
was  a  lawyer,  entered  him  a  student  in  the  M utile  Temple, 
and  he  made  remarkable  advances  in  the  study  of  the  law ; 
but  the  love  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry,  interfered 
with  his  legal  career.  His  first  tragedy,  the  Ambitious 
Stepmother,  meeting  with  considerable  applause,  he  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  rising  by  the  law,  and  afterwards  com- 
posed several  tragedies  ;  but  that  w  Inch  he  valued  himself 
most  upon  was  his  Tamerlane.  The  others  were  the  Fair 
Penitent,  almost  wholly  borrowed  from  the  Fatal  Dowry 
of  Massinger,  Ulysses,  the  Royal  Convert,  Jane  Shore, 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  also  wrote  a  farce  called  the 
Biter,  which  Congreve  in  his  correspondence  says  "  was 
damned."  He  likewise  wrote  several  poems  upon  dif- 
ferent subjects,  which  have  been  published  under  the  title 
of  Miscellaneous  Work*,  in  one  volume,  as  his  dramatic 
works  have  been  in  two. 

Meanwhile  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not  make 
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him  unfit  for  business;  for  nobody  applied  closer  to  it 
1  when  occasion  required.  The  Duke  of  Qtieensberry,  when 
secretary  of  state,  made  him  secretary  lor  public  affair*. 
But  after  the  duke's  death  all  avenues  to  his  preferment 
were  stopped  :  and  during  the  remainder  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  he  passed  his  time  with  the  Muses  and  his  books. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  however,  he  was  made  poet- 
laureate  on  the  1st  August  1715,  and  one  of  the  land-sur- 
vcvors  of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkship  of  his  council ; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  secretary 
for  the  presentations.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  these  promo- 
tions long.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  December  1718,  in  his 
forty-fifth  year. 

Howe  was  twice  married,  had  a  son  by  his  first  wife,  and 
a  daughter  by  his  second.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man; 
and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his  person.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  opposite  to  Chaucer,  where  his 
widow  erected  an  elegant  monument  to  him,  containing  a 
bust  by  Rysbrack,  and  an  epitaph  by  Pope. 

Howe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  In  the  light  of  a  tragic 
writer  and  a  translator.  In  his  attempt  at  comedy,  he  failed 
to  ignominiously  that  his  liitrr  is  not  inserted  in  his  works ; 
and  his  occasional  poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely 
wonhy  either  of  praise  or  censure,  for  they  seem  to  be  the 
casual  s|K>rts  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amuse  it*  leisure 
than  to  exercise  its  powers.  In  the  construction  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art ;  and  he  is  not  a  nice  observer 
of  the  unities.  "  I  know  not,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  that  there 
can  he  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  any 
accurate  discrimination  of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  display 
of  passion  in  its  progress.  All  is  general  and  undefined. 
Nor  does  he  much  interest  or  affect  the  auditor,  except  in 
Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia 
is  a  character  of  empty  noise,  with  no  resemblance  to  real 
sorrow  or  to  natural  madness.  Whence  then  has  Howe 
acquired  his  reputation  ?  From  the  reasonableness  and 
propriety  of  some  of  his  scenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his 
diction,  and  from  the  suavity  of  his  verse.  He  seldom  moves 
either  pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiment ; 
he  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  the 
ear,  and  often  improves  the  understanding."  Being  a  great 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his 
plays,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life.  He 
even  professed  to  have  imitated  the  dramatist  in  his  Rmjal 
Convert ;  and  Pope  ridiculed  this  profession  in  his  Alarti- 
nus  Scrihlcrut,  by  staling  that  the  resemblance  was  con- 
fined to  one  single  line,  "  And  so  good  morrow  I've  good 
Master  Lieutenant."  But  the  most  considerable  of  Rowe's 
performances  «  as  an  excellent  translation  of  Lucau's  J'/mr- 
talia,  which  he  just  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish  ;  it  did 
not  appear  in  print  till  1728,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

ROWLEY,  William,  an  Eng^h  dramatic  writer  of 
very  considerable  ability,  and  of  whom  hardly  anything  is 
known,  seems  to  have  flourished  during  the  early  part  of 
the  seventceth  century.  He  witnessed  during  his  life 
three  sovereigns  on  the  throne,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  lor  Wood 
has  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  "the  ornament  for  wit 
and  ingenuity  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge;"  and  it  is 
of  him  most  probably  Meres,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Witt 
Commonwealth,  1598,  speaks,  when  he  says,  "  Maister 
Rowley,  once  a  rare  scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cam- 
bridge." He  belonged  to  the  royal  company  of  players, 
and  as  an  actor  excelled  most  in  comedy.  He  was  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  all  the  reigning  poets  and  wits 
of  his  time,  and  is  known  to  have  aided  many  of  them  in 
the  composition  of  works  for  the  stage,  as  well  as  having 
himself  written  a  number  of  able  comedies  and  tragedies, 
which  were  acted  with  "great  applause"  during  his  own 
In  Charles  Lamb's  Speciment  of  English  Dramatic 
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Poets,  there  are  extracts  given  from  the  following  works:  Rowbo 
A  Fair  Quarrel,  by  T.  Middleton  and  W.  Rowley ;  Air*  il 
Lost  by  Luil.  a  tragedy,  by  W.  Rowley  ;  A  Xew  Wonder, 
A  Woman  Never  I  ext.  a  comedy,  by  W.  Rowley;  The 
Wi/ch  of  Edmonton,  a  tragi -comedy,  by  Rowley,  Decker, 
and  Ford  ;  The  Old  Law,  a  comedy,  by  Massinger,  Mid- 
dleton, and  Rowley ;  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  by  Hcy- 
wood  and  Rowley.  Speaking  of  The  Old  Law,  Lamb 
remarks,  "  There  is  an  exquisitcness  of  moral  sensibility 
making  one  to  gush  out  tears  of  delight,  and  a  poetical 
strangeness  in  all  the  improbable  circumstances  of  this  wild 
play,  which  are  unlike  anything  in  the  dramas  which  Mas- 
singer  wrote  alone.  The  |Mtbos  is  of  m  subtler  edge ; 
Middleton  and  Rowley,  who  assisted  in  this  play,  had  both 
of  them  finer  geniuses  than  their  associate."  Several  others 
of  Rowley's  plays  will  be  found  in  Dodsley's  Collection, 
and  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica.  Shakspeare  is  said 
to  have  assisted  Rowley  in  the  composition  of  his  Birth 
of  Merlin,  1662. 

ROW  NO,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  of  Wolhynia,  on  the  Ustja,  116 
N.N.W.  of  Jitomir.    It  has  four  churches  a  | 


Pop.  4H75. 

ROXAN  A,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian  prince, 
became  the  queen  of  Alexander  the  Great  about  327  B.C, 
She  had  not  long  enjoyed  her  high  dignity  before  misfor- 
tunes began  to  gather  round  her.  Her  husband  died  before 
her  child  was  born.  The  fear  lest  her  progeny  should  be 
deprived  of  its  paternal  rights  changed  her  nature  into 
that  of  a  tigress.  She  could  not  rest  until  she  had  decoyed 
her  rival  Barsine  to  Babylon  and  murdered  her.  Even 
when  her  son  had  been  acknowledged  heir  to  hi*  father's 
kingdom,  there  was  no  peace  for  Her.  In  the  struggles 
which  ensued  between  tile  several  potentates  in  the  Alex- 
andrian empire,  she  and  her  boy  were  tossed  about  from 
the  custody  of  one  to  that  of  another.  At  length  they  be- 
came involved  in  the  fortunes  of  the  ambitious  Olympian, 
and  their  fate  was  scaled.  Cassandcr  captured  them  in 
Pydna  in  316  B.C.  They  were  degraded  from  their  royal 
dignity,  and  consigned  to  the  citadel  of  Amphipolia.  Alter 
languishing  there  fur  five  years,  they  were  secretly  mur- 
dered bv  their  keeper  Glauciaa  in  311  B.C. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  one  of  the  south-eastern  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  North- 
umberland anil  Cumberland;  on  the  S.W.  by  Dumfriesshire; 
on  the  W.  by  Selkirk  and  Mid-Lothian ;  and  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  by  Berwickshire.  It  is  strictly  a  border  county, 
its  southern  limit  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  border 
line,  except  a  limited  space  at  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities.  Its  outline  is  very  unequal,  but  the  principal 
mass  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  irregular  rhomboid, 
throwing  out  a  projecting  angle  to  the  N.,  where  it  touches 
on  Mid- Lothian,  and  another  to  the  S,  composing  the 
basin  of  the  Liddle,  where  it  declines  towards  the  English 
border.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  north-eastern  to 
the  south-western  extremity,  is  43  miles,  and  its  great- 
est breadth  about  30 ;  its  superficial  extent,  according  to 
the  latest  authorities,  being  696  square  miles,  or  446,440 
acre*. 

The  Tcviot  being  the  only  considerable  river  wholly  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  county,  its  basin  comprehends 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  its  area,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  entire  district  was  formerly  called  Tevioldale. 
It  includes  also  Liddesdale,  an  outlying  fragment,  as  it 
were,  of  the  county,  and  belonging  to  a  river  system  ex- 
traneous to  it,  which  finds  its  outlet  in  the  Solway.  The 
valley  of  the  Tw  eed  occupies  the  northern  portion,  running 
in  a  transverse  direction,  and  uniting  with  that  of  the  Tcviut 
near  Kelso.  These  great  natural  features,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  mountain  ranges,  in  which  the  rivers 
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Roxburgh-  originate,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  direction,  will  enable 
■tair*.  ug  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  the  physical 
"V*"/  aspect  of  the  district.  On  the  8.  and  S.E.  the  county 
may  be  Mid  to  be  ret  in  a  frame  of  mountain!),  forming  a 
pretty  continuous  ridge,  and  throwing  off  lateral  offshoot*, 
which  gradually  decline  in  height  till  they  sink  into  the 
low  land*  bordering  on  the  rivers.  On  the  N.E.  side  they 
expand  into  the  somewhat  extensive  group  of  the  Cheviots, 
and  in  the  S.W.  they  form  a  strictly  mountainous  country, 
often  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation,  presenting  elon- 
gated ridges  and  insulated  hills,  sometimes  rugged  and 
rocky,  but  more  frequently  with  rounded  outlines)  and 
densely  clothed  with  grass  to  the  very  summits.  The 
whole  of  this  district  is  pre-eminently  of  a  pastoral  charac- 
ter, and  the  dense,  fine  herbage  which  everywhere  covers 
the  surface  rears  vast  numbers  of  the  finest  sheep  the 
county  produces.  This  part  of  the  county  is  almost 
destitute  of  wood,  a  few  patches  of  dark  pines  in  the  val- 
leys alone  diversifying  the  view,  or,  rarer  still,  a  scat- 
tered group  of  aged  birch  trees,  the  relicts  of  primeval  and 
natural  woods,  hanging  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  Culti- 
vation is  scarcely  practicable  here,  save  on  the  low  valleys 
by  the  side  of  the  streams,  where  patches  of  corn  and  tur- 
nips are  occasionally  reared;  and  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinues along  the  course  of  the  Teviot  nearly  to  the  vicinity 
of  Hawick,  the  country  gradually  becoming  more  level, 
and  undergoing  a  great  improvement  in  sou  and  climate, 
which  admits  of  extended  cultivation,  and  the  rearing  of 
almoit  any  kind  of  crop  cultivated  in  the  country.  Be- 
low this,  further  amelioration  of  climate,  both  in  regard  to 
temperature  and  dryness,  is  perceptible ;  woods  not  only 
skirt  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  are  scattered  over  the 
upland  localities,  and  a  wide  district  on  either  side  pre- 
sents all  the  features  of  a  highly-cultivated  and  flourishing 
country.  Frequent  hills  and  abrupt  eminences,  arising  from 
the  obtrusion  i  " 
is  everywhere 


joyct 


O triers  of  •  similar  kind  Roxburgh- 
shire. 


'  igneous  rocks,  diversify  the  surface,  which 
varied,  undulating,  and  beautiful.  Still 


>ng, 

further  down,  the  valley  of  the  Te 
expansive,  till  it  ultimately 


that  of  the  Tweed,  and  both  open  up  into  a  wide 
of  cham|»ign  country,  which  for  richness  of  soil,  extent  of 
woodland,  and  general  beauty  of  scenery,  is  well  know  to 
be  surpassed  by  lew  places  in  the  kingdom.  The  trans- 
verse valleys  formed  by  the  various  affluents  of  die  Teviot 
from  the  N.  and  S.E.  also  present  features  of  great  in- 
terest, and  exhibit  a  peculiarity  in  their  scenery  on  ing  to 
the  nature  of  the  geological  formation  through  which  they 
flow.  That  formation  consists  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  being  for  the  most  part  of  a  soli  and  crumbling  con- 
sistency, it  has  gradually  given  way  to  the  action  of  the 
currents,  and  they  have  scooped  out  for  themselves  a  deep 
channel  in  the  rock.  "  They  form  deep  and  narrow  defiles, 
often  finely  wooded,  in  which  scaur,  and  wood,  and  water, 
and  green  mound-like  banks,  arc  blended  into  scenes  of 
sequestered  and  varied  beauty,  such  as  the  general  aspect 
of  die  country  scarcely  promises.  The  high  scaurs  are 
generally  in  one  place,  confined  to  one  of  the  banks,  and 
die  horizontal  lines,  in  this  nearly  perpendicular  wall,  are 
sufficiently  broken  by  the  windings  of  the  stream  and  over- 
hanging wood,  to  prevent  diem  becoming  monotonous; 
while  their  deep  tints  present  a  mass  of  colour  so  agreeably 
contrasting  with  the  fringing  foliage  as  to  add  materially 
to  the  general  effect.  Though  destitute,  therefore,  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  rock  scenery,  properly  so 
called,  they  are  possessed  of  others  which  form  a  good 
substitute,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  them  to  the 
eye  of  Uiste.  The  most  interesting  examples  of  this  style 
ot  land*ca|>e  arc  to  be  found  in  the  lower  course  of  the 
Jcii ;  and  though  not  on  a  large  scale,  they  have  long  en- 


cd  a  well-merited  reputation, 
occur  on  the  Ale  near  Ancrum,  on  the  Rule  near  Wells, 
on  the  Kale,  and  in  the  Dean  above  Denholm.  As  an 
instance  of  the  same  thing  lying  in  the  region  of  the  con- 
glomerate, may  be  mentioned  the  wooded  dell  at  Hassen- 
dean  Burn  above  Lurden.  The  precipitous  banks  in  this 
spot  arc  of  a  remarkably  sombre  hue ;  there  arc  no  lines  of 
stratification,  and  the  projections  are  blunt  or  rounded 
masses,  with  no  appearance  of  the  numerous  small  angles 
naturally  formed  by  the  breakage  of  stone  having  a  minutely 
granular  structure." 1 

The  Teviot,  pre-eminently  the  county  river,  takes  its 
rise  at  a  place  called  Teviotstone,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
mountain  range  which  divides  the  county  from  Dumfries- 
shire. It  pursues  a  very  direct  course  in  a  N.E.  direction, 
almost  bisecting  the  county,  and  after  a  run  of  about  40 
miles,  in  which  it  passes  many  a  spot  famous  in  border 
story,  falls  into  die  Tweed  a  little  above  Kelso.  The  ge- 
neral direction  and  undeviating  nature  of  its  course,  at 
least  in  its  upper  half,  is  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Silurian  strata  through  which  it  flows,  the  vertical  masses 
of  the  rock  being  almost  invariably  arranged  from  N.E.  to 
.v  W  ,  while  their  slaty  structure  and  rather  soft  consistency 
give  full  effect  to  the  abrading  power  of  the  current.  This 
river  was  once  famous  as  a  trouting  stream,  and  has  been 
celebrated  in  poetry  for  the  limpid  clearness  of  its  '*  silver 
tide;"  but  in  both  these  respects  there  has  of  late  years 
been  a  great  change  to  the  worse,  partly  ' 
are  probably  of  very  general  operation  in  such 
partly  from  others  of  a  more  local  nature.  Owing  to  ex- 
tensive drainage  and  other  agricultural  improvements,  all 
superfluous  rain-water  falling  on  the  fields  is  speedily  con- 
veyed to  the  river  and  iu  tributaries ;  sudden  floods  are 
the  consequence ;  and  as  the  water  is  rapidly  carried  off,  die 
as  rapidly  as  diey  rise.  From  the  same 
in  seasons  of  drought  the  river  is  often  reduced  to 
low  ebb.  This  tendency  to  extremes,  and  these 
and  violent  changes,  arc  unfavourable  to  the  finny 
tribes,  and  seriously  disturb  both  their  breeding  anil  feed- 
ing places.  But  a  much  greater  evil  arises  from  the  great 
quantity  of  soap-suds  and  dye-stuffs  discharged  into  the 
river  from  the  manufactories  of  Hawick, 
substances  taint  and  discolour  the  water  for  many 
below  that  town,  until  they  at  lengdi  become  diluted  by 
the  afflux  of  fresh  streams,  when  their  effects  become  less 
felt,  or  at  least  less  apparent.  Besides  being  directly  in- 
jurious to  the  fish,  these  matters  we  know  to  be  poisonous 
to  the  aquatic  flies  when  in  their  larva  state,  on  which 
they  chienv  feed,  and  these  are  accordingly  becoming  much 
scarcer.  No  longer,  then,  can  we  exclaim  with  iu  nauve 
poet  Leydcn, — 

"  Untainted  yet  thy  stream,  fair  Teviot,  flows." 

This  contamination,  which  must  have  other  injurious  ef- 
fects besides  those  alluded  to,  and  which  is  becoming  too 
common  in  other  localities  similarly  situated,  is  the  more  to 
be  deprecated,  from  the  consideration  that,  by  a  little  care 
and  expense,  it  mijrht  be  altogether  avoided.  The  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Teviot  on  the  north-west  side  are  the 
Borthwick  and  the  Ale,  both  rising  in  Selkirkshire,  the 
former  flowing  through  a  pastoral  country  similar  to  that 
surrounding  die  upper  reaches  of  the  Teviot,  and  joining 
the  main  stream  nearly  opposite  Goudilands,  a  little  above 
Hawick  ;  the  latter  having  its  influx  at  Ancrum,  among 
magnificent  woods  and  romantic  scenery,  the  last  of  which 
it  principally  contributes  to  create,  by  cutting  deeply  into 
die  stratified  rocks  and  producing  lofty  mural  precipices  of 
deep  red  sandstone.  The  affluent  streams  from  the  south 
are  numerous,  the  principal  being  die  Allan,  the  Slitrig, 


1  •'  Ueolcigy  of  Roxburghshire,"  by  the  lie*.  James  Dune  m,  in  J.-fIr») "»  f/uuiy  of  the  county,  vol  I,  p.  130. 
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Ruborgfc.  the  Rule*  the  Jed,  the  Oxnam,  and  the  Kale.  They  all 
shire,  originate  in  the  high  grounds  that  skirt  the  county  towards 
^  the  English  border,  flow  nearly  due  north(  and  join  the 
main  stream  at  an  angle  more  or  less  acute.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  Kale,  whirh  has  a  more  western 
course,  and  it  doubtless  owes  its  deviation  from  the  pre- 
vailing arrangement  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
Cheviot  porphyries,  whose  operation  is  still  further  shown 
in  this  quarter  by  an  irregularity  in  the  course  of  the  Teviot 
itself.  Each  of  these  tributary  streams  presents  peculiar 
features  both  in  natural  scenery  and  in  other  properties. 
Such  of  them  as  flow  through  the  Silurian  district  are  often 
very  impetuous  in  their  course  when  under  flood,  carrying 
along  with  them  large  boulders  of  greenstone,  and  over- 
flowing the  low-lying  lands  on  their  banks.  Hawick  has 
frequently  suffered  in  this  way  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Slitrig.  The  Jed,  one  of  the  roost  considerable  of  these 
from  the  length  of  its  course,  is  likewise  the 
;  celebrated  both  for  its  scenery  and  historical  associa- 
It  rises  near  Ncedlaw,  not  far  from  the  southern 
border,  flows  at  first  due  north,  then  suddenly  bends  to  the 
east,  after  which  it  resumes  the  normal  direction,  and  con- 
tinues by  Old  Jedburgh,  Ferniherst,  and  Jedburgh,  to  the 
Teviot.  The  peculiar  and  highly  interesting  physiognomy 
it  gives  to  the  landscape,  arising  from  its  action  on  the 
rocks  which  prevail  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
i  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
to  which  the  river  gives  its  name  the  valley  opens 
to  some  width,  the  banks  are  richly  clothed  both  with  na- 
tural wood  and  timber  trees,  and  from  the  road,  which 
follows  more  or  less  the  windings  of  the 
views  of  the  high  and  deeply-tinted 

well  as  occasional  glimpses  of  the  lofty  tower  and  length- 
ened roof  of  the  abbey  j  the  whole  presenting  a  scene  of 
great  interest  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  other  smaller 
rivers,  such  as  the  Gala,  Leader,  Eden,  and  Beaumont, 
belong  only  partially  to  the  county;  and  though  this  is 
likewise  the  case  with  the  Liddel  and  Tweed,  these  two 
rivers  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  latter  enters  the  county  near  the  point  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Ettrick,  and  after  a  very  winding  course 
of  about  30  miles  in  an  eastern  direction,  leaves  it  at  the 
influx  of  the  Carham-burn.  The  Roxburghshire  section 
of  this  noble  river  passes  through  scenes  of  rich  and  varied 
beauty,  which  have  also  been  the  theatre  of  events  of  the 
highest  national  interest  and  importance.  The  I.iddel 
rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Jed,  and  follows  an  exactly 
opposite  direction  ;  and  alter  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Hermitage,  proceeds  southwards  by  Castleton  and  Manger- 
ton,  leaving  the  boundaries  of  the  county  at  Liddelbank. 

The  lochs  form  so  insignificant  a  feature  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  county  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  merit 
special  notice  in  a  cursory  view  of  its  hydrography.  They 
are  both  few  in  number  and  of  inconsiderable  dimensions, 
and  some  of  them  are  gradually  diminishing,  while  others 
have  entirely  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  drainage 
and  agricultural  improvements.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
in  tliis  country  to  turn  our  permanent  reservoirs  of  water 
to  useful  account  in  the  production  of  human  food,  although 
they  are  susceptible  of  being  rendered  even  more  profitable 
in  this  respect  than  an  equal  extent  of  land.  Yet  holm  or 
Primsidc  Loch,  which  is  the  largest,  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference;  Hoselaw,  in  Linton  parish,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Several  small  sheets  of  water  exist  in 
Ashkirk  parish,  and  a  few  others  in  Roberton.  They  occur 
amid  very  wild  and  sequestered  scenes,  are  the  favourite 
haunts  of  a  considerable  number  of  aquatic  birds,  and  in 
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The  geology  of  the  county  is  of  considerable  interest,  ' 
owing  to  the  variety  of  formations  met  with,  consisting  of 
the  older  rocks,  and  also  for  the  organic  remains  which 
have  lately  been  discovered.  The  Silurian  rocks,  which  are 
so  extensively  developed  in  the  southern  division  of  Scot- 
land, and  which  occupy  almost  the  entire  area  of  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles,  also  prevail  in 
this  county,  extending  over  the  whole  western  side,  also  on 
the  south,  and  more  or  less  on  the  south-east.  The  rock 
is  very  distinctly  stratified,  the  strata  standing  on  their 
edge,  or  nearly  vertical, and  the  direction  east  and  west,  with 
slight  deviations.  It  is  of  a  fine  texture,  often  running 
into  clay-slate,  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  glimmering  with 
minute  scales  of  mica,  and  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of 
calcareous  spar.  This  is  succeeded  to  the  eastward  by  an 
extensive  deposit  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  forming  an  irre- 
gular quadrangular  area  towards  the  centre  of  the  county, 
emitting  two  angular  projections  from  its  southern  extre- 
mity, and  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  its  north  side  by  an 
intrusion  of  trap-rocks.  It  consists  of  three  well-marked 
modifications :  the  conglomerate,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the 
series;  the  dark  brownish-red  somewhat  earthy-looking 
traversed  by  whitish  or  grey-coloured  beds  of  marly 
composing  the  scaurs  formerly  alluded  to  ;  and  the 
red  and  white  sandstones  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
county  used  as  building-stone.  To  the  cast  of  this  there 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  composed  chiefly  of 
dark  greenstone  ;  and  around  Kelso,  and  thence  down  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed,  the  under-division  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion prevails.  This  formation  is  also  developed  in  Lid- 
According  to  Professor  Nicol,  the  real  axis  of  the  old 
unfossilifcrous  greywacke  ranges  by  Teviotdale,  and  cor- 
responds to  certain  Silurian  strata  in  Wales.  It  is  certainly 
the  fact  that  fossils  are  very  rare  in  the  Roxburghshire 
greywacke  strata,  but  they  have  by  no  means  been  exa- 
mined with  sufficient  care  to  justify  us  in  asserting  their 
non-existence.  Until  very  lately  the  same  thing  was  af- 
firmed of  the  red  sandstone,  and  it  was  accordingly  difficult 
to  determine  its  geological  position ;  it  has  been  described 
as  the  new  red  sandstone.  Recently  a  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  investigations  ot  Mr  Duncan 
of  Denholm,  who  has  discovered  numerous  fossils  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  era,  and  has  thus  determined  its  real 
character.  Fossil  fishes,  of  the  genus  Pterichthyt  and 
IJoloptychius,  the  scales  of  the  latter  occurring  in  some 
places  in  such  quantities  as  actually  to  form  beds,  have  been 
detected.  Plants  have  been  found  in  still  greater  number 
and  variety,  the  fucoids  being  very  plentiful  in  certain  strata 
uncovered  at  Denholm  Hill  quarry,  and  in  impressions  re- 
markably distinct  and  characteristic.  Vegetables  of  higher 
organization  have  likewise  occurred, — what  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  fern  (Cyclopterus  /libemicus)  and  distinct  pe- 
trifactions of  catamites.  These  were  previously  unknown 
in  the  upper  beds  of  the  old  red,  and  their  occurrence  is 
therefore  regarded  as  a  matter  of  i 


interest. 

The  diversified  nature  of  the  county,  and  the  beautiful 
and  romantic  scenery  so  frequently  met  with,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  eruption  of  igneous  rocks,  frequently  in  the 
form  of  insulated  hills.  These  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
a  dark  augitic  greenstone,  somewhat  resembling  clinkstone 
in  texture,  and  not  unlike  ba-ak  in  colour.  Such  are 
Penielheugh,  Dunian,  Ruberslaw,  Minto  Craig?,  South- 
dean  Hill,  Windburgh,  &c.  The  form,  position,  and  colour 


1  For  a  detailed  .  >-unt  of 
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Roxburgh- of  the  beautiful  group  of  the  Eiklon  Hills  indicate  at  i 
shir*,  different  enmnoaition  and  structure  ;  they  consist  of  fe Is- 
pathic  porphyry,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  circular  area  of 
that  substance  of  no  great  dimensions.  A  similar  forma- 
tion is  extensively  developed  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which, 
however,  vary  much  in  hthological  structure,  and  in  other 
respects  although  all  referable  to  the  same  class  of  rocks. 
The  highest  hills  in  the  county — such  as  Ciiillhill,  one  of 
the  Cheviots,  Milieu  wood  Fell,  and  Tudhopc  Hill— do  not 
exceed  2000  feet:  those  in  the  interior  are  usually  much 
lower,— Kuber»]aw,  11 74;  Dunian,  1031  ;  Eildons,  H>34. 

Even  in  the  briefest  outline  of  its  geology  it  would  be 
improper  to  omit  mention  of  the  remarkable  greenstone 
dyke,  from  12  to  20  or  30  feet  in  width,  which  runs  across 
the  county  from  east  to  west,  nearly  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  halves.  It  U  a  very  remarkable  geological  pheno- 
menon, Irom  its  great  length  as  well  as  from  its  composition 
and  other  circumstances. 

Both  the  greywacke  and  greenstone  are  occasionally 
employed  as  building-stones,  for  which  neither  of  them  is 
well  adapted,  especially  the  former,  as,  owing  to  its  lines  of 
cleavage,  it  is  apt  to  open  in  rents  after  being  placed  in 
position,  and  admit  moisture.  Both  these  rocks  make 
excellent  road  metal.  The  sandstones  of  the  coal  forma- 
ti  nnd  also  the  upper  beds  of  the  old  red,  aJford  admir- 
able building  materials,  and  arc  in  general  use  throughout 
the  county,  although  they  have  often  to  be  conveyed  for 
considerable  dis:ances. 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  felt  in  the  interior 
parts  of  tlie  county  is  the  distance  from  coal.  It  was  for- 
merly carted  chiefly  from  Dumfriesshire  and  Northumber- 
land ;  and  the  western  parts  ot  the  county  are  still  supplied 
in  this  way  from  the  first-mentioned  of  these  places.  The 
greatest  boon  that  was  expected  from  the  introduction  of 
railway  conveyance  was  the  facilities  it  should  atford  tor  tlie 
transjiort  of  coal  and  lime.  These  advantages  have  been 
by  no  means  hitherto  realized  to  the  extent  anticipated, 
and  good  coal  lor  domestic  purposes  is  nearly  as  expensive 
as  it  was  formerly.  Limestone  is  plentiful  in  many  places, 
but  coal  is  often'  found  tuo  expensive  lor  burning  it.  It 
used  to  be  caned  from  various  places  near  the  English 
border,  and  still  is  to  some  extent ;  but  the  chief  supplies 
both  for  agricultural  and  building  pur(>o*es  are  now  ob- 
tained from  the  Lotluans  by  railway. 

The  climate  cannot  be  sajd  to  present  any  very  marked 
peculiarities.  The  mean  annual  temperature  approximates 
to  that  of  tlie  kingdom  at  large,  being,  as  determined  by 
observations  at  Makersloun  on  the  Tweed,  46°T.  The  mean 
annual  quantity  of  rain,  as  registered  at  the  same  place,  is 
lound  to  be  24- 18  inches.  Were  we  in  possession  of  a 
continuous  series  of  hygrometricat  observations,  the  results 
would  no  doubt  present  striking  disparities  in  different 
plac  e*.  The  air  is  lor  a  great  part  of  the  year  extremely 
humid  in  the  high  grounds  to  the  west,  the  evaporation 


from  extensive  gra»s  lands,  with  a  marshy  bottom,  being 
all  times  considerable.  In  the  low  and  arable  portions  of 
the  county,  on  the  contrary,  the  air  is  in  general  very  dry, 
entire  winter*  sometimes  passing  over  with  comparatively 
little  rain.  In  Ibrmer  times  corn  crops  in  the  uplands  were 
frequently  overtaken  by  the  storms  of  winter  before  they 
could  be  housed  ;  drainage,  special  manures,  and,  above  ail, 
the  extensive  use  ot  lime,  have  produced  a  most  beneficial 
change  in  this  respect ;  and  the  crops  come  to  maturity 
almost  simultaneously  in  ihe  upland  districts  and  the  haugli 
lauds  ot  the  interior. 

The  agriculture  of  Roxburghshire  has  always  borne  a 
high  character,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  lluit  it  has 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  which  every  hrancli  of  hus- 
bandry has  made  of  late  years.  Many  of  the  better  class 
ol  larmers  arc  men  of  education  and  enlightened  views, 
capable  of  appreciating  modern  improvements,  and  pos- 


sessed of  sufficient  capital  to  carry  them  into  full  operation.  Roxb 
The  greater  |»rt  of  the  arable  lands  have  been  adequately 
drained ;  the  old  implements  have  been  supplanted  by 
others  of  the  most  improved  construction  ;  special  manures 
are  in  extensive  use  ;  and  every  means  employed  to  bring 
the  land  into  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  In  most  of 
the  exposed  situations  belts  of  plantation  have  been  reared, 
and  additional  shelter  thus  obtained  tor  both  cattle  and 
crops.  Subsoil-ploughing  is  frequently  resorted  to,  and  the 
grubber  seems  to  be  often  substituted  for  the  plough,  as  an 
easier  and  more  efficient  method  of  preparing  the  land, 
esjiecially  for  turnip  crop*.  The  area  of  cultivated  land  has 
been  greatly  extended  in  many  quarters ;  and  while  cer- 
tain species  of  crop,  such  as  flax,  which  once  occupied  a 
corner  on  almost  every  farm,  have  disappeared,  others  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  not  unlike  to  come  into  more 
general  favour.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  more  especially 
with  mangold- wurzel ;  for  the  notion,  that  it  is  unsuited  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  may  now  be  regarded  as  erroneous, 
for  certain  early  varieties  have  been  cultivated  with  great 
advantage. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  a  century  since  the  drill 
culture  of  turnips  was  introduced  into  this  county  from 
Norfolk,  and  this  description  of  crop  is  now  reared  to  a 
vast  extent.  Indeed,  no  county  in  Scotland  ho*  such  a 
breadth  of  land  under  turnips  in  proportion  to  its  cultivated 
area  ;  and  in  the  amount  of  its  gross  produce  it  is  exceeded 
only  by  three  other  counties.  Guano,  bone-dust,  and  most 
of  the  modern  manures,  are  in  general  ttse  for  this  crop ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  although  it  is  indispensable  in 
tlie  economy  of  the  farm,  according  to  the  present  system 
of  management,  it  is  reared  at  a  great  and  early-increasing 
ex|iense.  In  this  district  the  crop  has  always  been  par- 
ticularly subject  to  the  ftnger-and-toe  disease,  and  of  late 
year*  it  seems  to  be  rather  on  the  increase.  Now  that  tlie 
cause  of  this  disease  is  known,  it  is  understood  why  lin 
has  so  far  a  remedial  effect ;  it  is  far,  however,  from  [ 
a  complete  preventive,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  i 
effectual  one  will  be  discovered. 

The  number  of  occupiers  of  land,  according  to  the  agri- 
cultural statistic*  of  lSofi,  is  992,  whose  rents  are  at  and 
above  L.10.  The  total  acreage  under  tdlage  is  126,1 13}, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  area. 
The  kinds  of  crops,  and  the  proportional  extent  of  their 
cultivation,  as  well  as  the  kinds  and  amount  of  stock,  arc 
as  follows,  omitting  fractions :  - 


Arras. 

Mangold   39 

t  arrooi— .............  — .....  IX 

Cabbage   7 

Raps   H8 

Turnip  seed   37 

Ultitr  crops   SO 

llare  or  summer  fallow...  £16 
UrauanU  bay  undir  ro- 


Wb-nt  10,148 

Barley  .„  H',3PK 

Oats  28.19U 

Ky*   113 

Here   lfi 

  1.070 

  5155 

Ve tches  or  Urn    620 

Turnip*  21,016 

Potatoes   1,772 

Honrs  for  agricultural  puriiosM 

old     1   3,651 

Do.                l>o.                 under  thi  ee  years  695 

All  other  horses-    1,09* 

Toial  hones    

Milk  co«*   4.401 

Other  cattle   ».'-'7* 

Calve,   3,721 

Total  cattle.   

of  all  ages  fur  breeding   230.623 

for  feeding   40.117 

Toial 


17,096 


1*8.095 
3.H17 


Total  stock   *75.15S 

A  considerable  number  of  farms  of  mixed  posture  land 
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Roxburgh-  and  tillage  are  of  great  extent,  amounting  in  some  instance* 
ibira.  |0  30O0  acrt  * ;  while  farms  of  KKX)  acre*  are  not  very 
ls***V" rare.  Trie  average  *ir.e  of  amble  farm*,  however,  may  be 
stared  at  between  250  and  500  acres,  and  the  rental  vatic* 
of  course  with  the  qualities  of  the  toil,  distance  from  mar- 
ket*, and  other  circumstances.  A  great  advance  in  rent* 
li  is  taken  place  of  late  year*  ;  few  farm*  have  been  recently 
in  the  market  which  have  not  risen  between  25  and  40 per 
cent.  The  Duke  of  Bucclcuch 's  farms,  which,  from  being 
usually  given  to  tenants  for  political  services,  were  very 
unequally  rented  and  sometimes  very  low,  have  now  been 
greailv  raised  ;  in  some  instances  it  is*  believed,  to  double 
the  original  amount.  Leases  are  generally  of  fifteen  or 
nineteen  years'  duration  ;  in  regard  to  sheep  farms,  how* 
ever,  where  expensive  improvements  yielding  slow  returns 
are  le«s  practicable,  shorter  periods  are  adopted  :  frequently 
it  is  nine  years.  The  farm-steading*  have  been  much  im- 
proved of  late,  and  some  of  tliose  recently  erected!  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  dwelling-houses  are 
often  handsome  and  commodious.  These  accommodations 
are  of  course  provided  by  the  landlord  ;  but  to  this  there  is 
a  partial  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Buccleuch  pro|>erty, 
the  management  of  which  is  in  so  many  respects  anoma- 
lous, the  tenant  being  obliged  to  cart  all  the  building 
materials,  imply-in?  a  considerable  outlay  in  the  present 
state  of  labour,  and  also  to  nay  a  percentage  of  L.3  on  the 
money  expended  on  the  buildings.  Rents  are  usually  paid 
by  a  fixed  sum,  but  in  some  instances  grain  rents  are  still 
partially  in  use, 

The  condition  of  farm-labourers  is  nearly  on  the  same 
footing  as  in  Berwickshire,  to  which  article  reference  may 
accordingly  be  made  for  details.  Hind*,  however,  are  now 
better  paid,  receiving  in  all  what  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
I ..35  in  money,  with  a  Iree  house  and  garden.  The  bind 
is  under  obligation  to  keep  a  bondager,  or  female  worker 
for  the  farm,  for  whom  he  receives  from  the  former  Is. 
a  day  for  nine  months,  and  lOd.  a  day  for  the  three  other 
months  of  the  year ;  and  both  the  hind  and  bondager  re- 
ceive a  month's  victual*  during  harvest.  Wages  fur  all 
kinds  of  servants  and  work  people  have  risen  very  high  of 
late  years.  A  man's  wages  for  reaping  is  from  1 8*.  a  week 
to  L.l  i  those  of  a  female  two  or  three  shillings  less.  The 
smooth-edged  hook,  or  sickle,  is  now  very  generally  used, 
and  it  is  thought  that  with  this  implement  four  good  reapers 
will  cut  as  much  corn  as  six  with  the  toothed  hook;  the 
latter,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  of  arranging  the 
corn  more  regularly  in  the  sheaf.  Scythes  for  cutting  the 
grain  crops  are  now  pretty  generally  employed  ;  and  owing 
10  the  high  price  of  manual  labour,  a  strong  desire  is  mani- 
fested to  introduce  reaping-machines.  A  tew  of  these  have 
been  already  in  operation  in  the  county  ;  and  that  they  are 
not  more  general  is,  we  believe,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  waiting  in  the  expectation  that  the  machine 
will  soon  undergo  further  improvements. 

The  towns  are  Kelso.  Jedburgh,  Hawick,  and  Melrose  ; 
and  to  the  articles  treating  of  these  respectively  reference 
must  be  made  for  an  account  of  the  different  abbeys  which 
give  such  an  interest  to  most  of  them,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  &c  and  also  of  the  manufactories  which  are  concen- 
trated in  these  place'.  Weekly  markets  are  held  in  all  the 
towns,  as  wi  ll  as  periodical  lairs.  That  of  Melrose  has 
lately  risen  into  great  importance,  and  is  now  the  principal 
market  lor  lamb*;  Castleton  in  Liddcsdalc  has  al>o  he- 
eome  im|K>rtant  for  its  sheep  markets ;  St  Boswell's  fair, 
which  once  possessed  something  of  a  national  character, 
has  now  fallen  oft'  considerably  ;  and  from  being  a  market 
ior  almost  everything  in  ordinary  use,  is  now  chitfly  con- 
lined  to  the  sale  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool. 

The  county  has  now  enjoyed  tor  a  considerable  time  the 
advantage  of  railway  communication  with  the  metropolis 
1  tie  Hawick  brunch  of  the  North  British  Railway  enters 


the  county  at  Ga!i*hiels  and  continues  by  Melrose.  New-  RoxWeb.- 
town,  Belses,  and  Hassemlean,  to  the  terminus  at  Wilton,  siitre. 
which  may  now  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  t"wn  of  Hawick.  Vs-*^y— 
A  branch  leaves  New  town  anil  joins  the  Berwick  line  at 
Kelso,  thus  opening  up  communication  with  [lie  smith  ; 
another  branch  connects  the  town  of  Jedburgh  with  this 
system.  The  want  of  a  railway  over  the  southern  bonier, 
which  might  at  once  serve  as  a  through  line,  and  bring  the 
coal  and  lime  of  England  and  Dumfriesshire  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  county,  has  long  been  felt,  and  great  exertions 
have  recently  been  made  to  supply  it.  Two  separate  line* 
have  been  proposed  lor  this  purpose :  one  along  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tcviot,  by  I>angholm  and  Canonhic;  the  other 
running  up  the  valley  of  the  Siitiig,  and  continued  by  Ric- 
carton,  Newcastlctnn,  and  Longtown  to  the  great  southern 
line  at  Carlisle.  After  a  struggle  which  bis  been  scarcely 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  railway  partisanship,  the  la^t 
of  these  has  been  at  length  adopted  ;  and  the  Border 
Union  Railway  has  received  the  final  sanction  of  the  le- 
gislature while  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press. 

The  chief  proprietors  are  the  Duke*  of  Roxburgh  and 
Bnccleuch,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Earl  of  Minto.  Douglas  of 
Cavers,  Sir  William  Elliot,  and  various  families  of  the 
name  of  Elliot,  Ker,  and  Scott.  Most  of  them  have  resi- 
dences in  the  county.  Of  these,  the  roost  imposing  is 
Flenrs,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  a  palatial 
mansion  standing  on  n  beautiful  terrace  which  overlooks 
the  confluence  of  the  Tweed  and  Tcviot,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  scene  where  most  of  the  elements  of  a  fine  landscape 
are  blended  in  rich  profusion.  Minto  House  is  a  very  large 
modem  mansion,  without  many  architectural  pretensions, 
surrounded  with  fine  woods,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ro- 
mantic Craigs,  which  are  again  crow  ned  with  their  square 
tow  er,  even  more  conspicuous  than  of  old.  adding  an  inter- 
esting feature  to  the  landscape.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
Campbell  has  built  a  considerable  mansion  at  Hartrigg, 
which  overlooks  Jedburgh,  and  is  the  only  residence  of  any 
note  in  that  neighbourhood.  But  the  whole  valleys  of  the 
Tweed  and  Teviot  are  studded  with  handsome  mansions  ; 
and  the  county  can  claim  Abbotsford,  although  standing 
near  its  verge,  which  lias  long  been  an  object  of  such  ge- 
neral interest. 

The  county  is  divided  into  34  parishes.  The  progress 
of  the  population  will  be  seen  from  a  compirison  of  the 
census  returns  at  the  four  following  decennial  periods  :  — 
1K21,  40,892;  1831.43,663;  1841,46,025;  1851,51,642. 
There  were  in  1851  in  all  67  places  of  worship,  with 
28.259  sittings  in  the  county.  Of  the  former,  22  belonged 
to  the  Established  Church,  14  to  the  Free  Church,  15  to 
the  United  Presbyterians  7  to  the  Independents  3  each 
to  the  Episcopalians  and  Baptists  2  to  the  Original  Se- 
ceders,  and  1  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year 
it  contained  74  public  and  32  private  schools,  attended  by 
7704  scholar*.  The  valued  rent  in  1674  was  L.3 1 4,663  ; 
and  the  annual  value  ot  real  property,  as  assessed  in  1343, 
L.261,321.  The  parliamentary  constituency  in  1854  was 
1896.  and  there  has  been  a  decrease  since. 

There  is  scarcely  any  county  in  Scotland  jiossessed  of  a 
more  national  interest  than  Roxburghshire.  Lying  on  the 
verge  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  many 
a  hard-fought  field,  and  of  many  a  scene  of  rapine  and 
plunder  during  the  endless  wars  that  so  long  distracted  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  events  that  have  transpired  in  it  con- 
Miiute  a  large  share  ol  border  history,  and  tfiat  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  Scotland  that  we  cannot 
here  enter  into  any  details.  No  part  of  the  country  presents 
so  rich  a  field  in  the  remains  of  feudal  power  and  the  means 
of  national  defence ;  even  the  seuts  of  royalty  are  not 
wanting.  It  may  be  considered  unrivalled  in  the  relics  of 
monastic  magnificence,  institutions  which,  however  much 
W«  may  despise  them  in  the  periods  of  their  decay,  were 
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Koxbury  once  the  seats  of  learning,  the  fountain*  of  knowledge,  and 
the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  civilization  of  a  barbarous 
people.    The  district  teems  with  traditional  stories  and 
legends,  many  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  poetry, 
which  has  become  a  valuable  part  of  our  national  litera- 
This  county,  therefore,  has  in  former  times  always 
ed   great   influence    on  the 
in  a  political, 
social  point  of  view ;  and  the  numl 
that  have  sprung  from  it  in  modern  times,  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  it  lias  not  declined  from  its  former  cha- 
racter. (J— 8  D — x.) 

ROXBURY.  a  town  of  the  United  State*  of  North 
America,  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  forming  a  suburb 
of  Boston,  from  which  it  is  distant  3  miles  to  the  S.W, 
and  reached  by  four  broad  streets.  The  ground  on  which 
it  stands  is  very  varied  in  its  nature,  and  some  part*  are  so 
elevated  as  to  command  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  well  built,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  gar- 
dens or  shrubberies.  Roxbury  is  the  favourite  residence  of 
many  Boston  merchants.  It  has,  however,  branches  of  trade 
and  manufactures  proper  to  itself;  the  latter  including  steam 
and  fire  engines,  iron  castings,  carpets,  leather,  Sec.  There 
are  also  here  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  newspaper  offices. 
The  Forest  Hill  cemetery  in  this  town  is  a  large  and  well 
laid-out  piece  of  ground.  Roxbury  was  incorporated  in 
1630.  the  same  year  as  Boston,  but  not  chartered  as  a  city 
till  18  ill.    Pop.  (1*50)  18,273;  (1853)  about  22,000. 

ROY,  Major-General  William,  a  famous  geode- 
sist,  was  employed  in  some  of  the  great  national  trigo- 
nometrical measurements  which  were  made  during  last 
century.     In  1746  and  1747,  while  colonel  of  artillery. 
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and 

surveyed  and  mapped 
Scotland.  In  1784  he  ra 
Heath,  designed  to  be  the 
surveys  of  the  United  Ki 


out  the  whole  mainland  of 
■a»ured  a  base  on  Hounslow 
term  of  all  subsequent  scientific 
igdom.  His  aid  was  also  em- 
ployed in  1787  and  1788  in  ascertaining,  by  observations 
from  the  above-mentioned  base,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
French  and  English  royal  observatories.  He  had  com- 
pleted this  undertaking,  and  was  just  finishing  an  account 
of  it  for  the  Philosophical  Transaction!  when  he  died  in 
1 790.  Besides  several  papers  on  his  own  operations  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  General  Roy  is  the  author  of 
a  book  entitled  The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in 
North  Britain,  ftc,  London,  1793. 

ROYAL  (Fr.  royal,  Lat.  regalis),  belonging  to  a  king. 
Thus  we  say  royal  family,  royal  assent,  royal  exchange,  royal 
academy,  &c. 

Iloyal  Family. — The  first  and  most  considerable  branch 
of  the  king's  royal  family,  regarded  by  the  laws  of  England, 
is  the  queen. 

1.  The  Queen  of  England  is  either  queen-regent,  queen- 
consort,  or  queen-dowager.  The  queen-regent,  regnant,  or 
sovereign,  is  she  who  holds  the  Crown  in  her  own  right ; 
as  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Anne,  and  our  present  sove- 
reign Queen  Victoria.  The  queen  consort  is  the  wife  of 
the  reigning  king ;  and  she  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  is 
participant  of  divers  prerogatives  above  other  women.  The 
husband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
was  to  Queen  Anne,  is  her  subject,  and  may  be  guilty  of 
high  treason  against  her ;  but  in  the  instance  of  conjugal 
fidelity  he  is  not  subjected  to  the  same  penal  restrictions. 
Hence,  if  a  queen-consort  is  unfaithful  to  the  royal  bed, 
this  may  del>a<e  or  bastardize  the  heirs  to  the  crown  ;  but 
no  such  danger  can  be  'Consequent  on  the  infidelity  of 
the  husband  to  a  queen-regnant.  A  queen-dowager  is  the 
widow  of  the  king,  and  as  such  enjoys  most  of  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  her  as  queen-consort.  But  it  is  not  high 
m-ason  to  conspire  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  chastity  ; 
In  cause  the  succession  to  the  crown  is  not  thereby  en- 
dangered. Yet  still,  pro  dignitate  regal,,  no  man  can  marry 


a  queen-dowager,  without  special  h 
pain  of  furfeiting  his  lands  and  goods. 

2.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  or  heir-apparent  to  die  crown, 
and  aUo  his  royal  consort,  and  the  princess-royal  or  eldest . 
daughter  of  the  king,  are  likewise  peculiarly  regarded  by 
the  law,.  For,  by  stat.  25  Edward  1 1 1.,  to  compass  or  con- 
spire the  death  of  the  former,  or  to  violate  the  chastity  of 
either  of  the  latter,  is  as  much  high  treason  as  to  conspire 
the  death  of  the  king  or  violate  the  chastity  of  the  queen ; 
and  this  upon  the  same  reason  as  was  before  given,  because 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
to  violate  his  wife  might  taint  the  blood-royal  with  bastardy. 
And  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  is  also  alone  inheritable 
to  the  crown  on  failure  of  issue-male,  and  therefore  more 
respected  by  the  laws  than  any  of  her  younger  sisters  ;  in- 
somuch that,  upon  this  united  with  other  principles,  whilst 
our  military  tenures  were  in  force  the  king  might  levy  an 
aid  for  marrying  his  eldest  daughter,  and  her  only.  The 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown  is  usually  made  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester,  by  special  creation  and  investiture; 
hut,  being  the  king's  eldest  son,  he  is  by  inheritance  Duke 
of  Cornwall  without  any  new  creation. 

3.  The  rest  of  the  royal  family  may  be  considered  in  two 
different  lights,  according  to  the  different  senses  in  which 
the  term  royal  family  is  used.  The  larger  sense  includes 
all  those  who  are  by  any  possibility  inheritable  to  the  crown. 
Such,  before  the  Revolution,  were  all  the  descendants  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  had  branched  into  an  amazing 
extent  by  intermarriages  with  the  ancient  nobility.  Since 
the  Revolution  and  Act  of  Settlement  it  means  the  Pro- 
testant issue  cl  the  Princess  Sophia,  now  comparatively  few 
in  number,  but  which  in  proce>s  of  time  may  po*sibly  be  as 
largely  diffused.  The  more  confined  sense  includes  only 
those  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity  to  the 
reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  law  pavs  an 
extraordinary  regard  and  respect ;  but  after  that  degree  is 
past,  they  lall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary  subjects,  and  arc 
seldom  considered  any  further  unless  called  to  the  succes- 
sion upon  failure  of  the  nearer  lines.  For  though  collateral 
consanguinity  is  regarded  indefinitely  with  respect  to  inhe- 
ritance or  succession,  yet  it  is,  and  can  only  be,  regarded 
within  some  certain  limits  in  any  other  respect,  by  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  things  and  the  dictates  of  positive  law. 

By  statute  12  Geo.  Ill,  c.  1 1,  no  descendant  of  the  body 
of  George  II.  other  than  the  issue  of  princesses  married 
into  foreign  families,  is  capable  of  contracting  matrimony 
w  ithout  the  previous  consent  of  the  king  signified  under  the 
great  seal ;  and  any  marriage  contracted  without  such  a 
consent  is  void.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  such  of  the 
said  descendants  as  are  not  above  twenty-five,  may,  after  a 
twelvemonth's  notice  given  to  the  king's  Privy  Council,  con- 
tract and  solemnize  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  unless  both  houses  of  Parliament  shall,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  said  year,  expressly  declare  their  disappro- 
bation of  such  intended  marriage ;  and  all  persons  solem- 
nizing, assisting,  or  being  present  at  any  such  prohibited 
shall  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  pro- 
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Rotal  Oak.  a  fair  spreading  tree  at  Boscobel,  in  the 
parish  of  Donnington  in  Staffordshire,  the  boughs  of  which 
were  once  covered  with  ivy,  in  the  thick  of  which  King 
Charles  II.  sat  in  the  day-time  with  Colonel  Careless,  and 
in  the  night  lodged  in  Bo*cobel  House.  They  are  mis- 
taken who  speak  of  it  as  an  old  hollow  oak,  it  being  then  a 
gay  flourishing  tree,  surrounded  with  many  more.  Its  poor 
remains  were  fenced  in  with  a  handsome  wall,  with  this  in- 
scription in  gold  letters :  Felicissimam  arborem  quam  in 
asylum  potentissimi  regis  Caroli  II.  Drus  op.  max.  per 
qurm  reges  regnant,  hie  crescere  roluiL 

ROYEH-C  OLLARD.  Pierre  Paul,  a  philosopher  and 
of  France,  who,  by  his  noble  character 
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Royer-  more  than  by  Ilia  writings,  merited  the  esteem  of  his  con- 
Collard.  temporaries,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  great  influence, 
*>» v"™,/  «»s  born  on  the  22d  of  June  1763,  at  Somcpuis,  near 
Vitry-le-Francais.  Having  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion at  a  school  of  which  his  maternal  uncle  was  the  supe- 
rior, he,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  became  a  member  of  the  bar 
in  Paris.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  cm- 
braced  the  reform  doctrines,  and  attached  himself,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  his  nature,  to  the  principles  of  that  strange 
time.  On  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  first  organized  municijmlity,  and  he  remained 
secretary  to  that  body  to  the  10th  of  August  1792.  Royer- 
Collard,  with  the  quick  sagacity  of  his  nature,  saw  that  no 
bound*  were  to  be  set  to  the  rage  of  the  predominant  re- 
volutionists, and  he  resolved,  while  there  was  yet  time,  to  re- 
trace his  steps.  He  accordingly  separated  himself  forever 
from  the  fierce  and  fiery  revolutionists,  and  joined  the  mo- 
derate monarchical  party.  In  1797,  perceiving  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  establishing  in  France  a  republican  form  of 
government,  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
members  ot  the  royalist  committee  established  in  Paris. 
When  Nopoleon  was  elevated  to  the  empire,  the  royalist 
agents  disoppeared,  and  Roycr-Collord,  renouncing  politics, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy. He  meditated  deeply  on  Pascal,  Corneille,  Bos- 
suet,  and  Racine ;  he  read  and  re-read  La  Bruyere,  and  be 
studied  Milton  without  ceasing.  Thucydides  was  the  book 
of  his  old  age,  and  Plato  the  book  of  his  entire  life.  The 
philosophes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  their  eternal  cry 
about  Sensationalism,  and  its  competency  to  explain  all 
human  knowledge,  he  profoundly  disbelieved ;  but  as  yet 
he  saw  no  genuine  guidance  from  that  dreary  desolation  in 
which  these  tavani  would  have  immersed  him.  There 
chanced  to  meet  his  eye  one  day,  on  a  bookseller's  stall,  a 
volume  which  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  read.  He  bought 
the  book,  and  went  straight  home  to  peruse  the  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle!  of  Common  Sense 
of  Dr  Thomas  Reid.  Charmed  with  the  sagacity  of  the 
Scottish  philosopher,  he  procured  his  Intellectual  Potters  ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  his  Active  Powert,  afforded  him  the 
food  he  was  in  search  of.  From  that  day  Rt  id  became  a 
household  word  among  the  philosophers  of  France,  and 
before  many  years  Jouffroy  presented  the  CEuvrts  de  Reid 
to  the  French  public.  Kant,  Descartes,  Plato,  and  Si  hel- 
ling, the  other  philosophers  to  whom  modern  French  eclec- 
ticism owes  its  origin,  had  not  been  as  yet  expounded  to 
the  French  students  by  M.  Cousin.  Royer-Collard  em- 
braced, accordingly,  the  spiritualism  of  Reid,  and  with  no 
very  profound  philosophical  reading  commenced  in  1810  to 
expound  him.  "  That  distinguished  philosopher  [Royer- 
Collard],"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  has,  however,  placed 
too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  Reid."  (Reid's 
Works,  p.  262.)  He  had  been  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory and  of  philosophy  at  the  normal  school ;  and  in  1813 
he  delivered  a  remarkable  discourse  upon  philosophical 
studies,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  last.  The  event*  of 
1814  came  to  carry  off  this  earnest  philosopher  from  his 
admiring  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  The  following  year 
he  was  chosen  deputy  of  the  Marne,  was  made  a  councillor 
of  state,  director  of  the  library,  and  president  of  the  com- 
mission of  public  instruction.  In  these  various  depart- 
ments he  reformed  abuses,  introduced  important  changes 
and  ameliorations;  and  to  popular  had  he  become,  that  in 
1827  no  fewer  than  seven  colleges  chose  him  at  once  as 
their  deputy.  The  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Irench  Academy  in  the  room  of  the  great  geometer 
Laplace.  He  led  the  discussion  on  the  constitution  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  1831  ;  and  after  the  triumph  of  the 
coalition  in  1839  he  finally  retired  from  public  life.  Royer- 
Collard,  after  spending  an  honourable  career  both  as  a 
philosopher  and  as  a  statesman,  died  at  Chateauvicux,  near 
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Saint-Aignan,  on  the  2d  September  1845,  in  his  eighty-  Boyl* 
second  year.    His  philosophical  papers  will  be  found  pub- 
lished in  his  Fragments.  Ratwns. 

ROYLE,  John  Fokbks,  a  distinguished  botanist,  was  x>^v"w' 
born  in  the  year  1799,  and  was  educated  for  the  medi- 
cal profession  at  London  under  Dr  Anthony  Todd  Thom- 
son. Entering  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  botany  of  Hindus- 
tan. For  this  object  the  superintendentship  of  the  bo- 
tanic gardens  at  Saharunpore  afforded  him  many  facilities. 
The  greatest  diligence  was  employed  in  making  a  collec- 
tion of  plants.  Their  medicinal  properties  especially  were 
investigated.  Other  natural  products  were  likewise  exa- 
mined by  his  all-observant  eye.  The  result  of  all  these 
labours  were  published  on  his  return  to  England  in  a  work 
entitled  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The 
rest  of  Dr  Royle's  life  after  his  settlement  in  London  was 
characterised  by  great  and  multifarious  activity.  He  dis- 
charged till  1856  the  professorship  of  materia  medica  in 
King's  College.  A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  other 
separate  works  were  published  by  him.  Several  papers 
from  his  pen  were  contributed  to  the  Penny  Cyclopadia 
and  to  Kitio'i  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Above  all,  it  was 
his  great  aim  to  bring  the  natural  history  of  Hindustan  be- 
fore the  public.  He  published  a  work  On  the  Productive 
Resources  of  India  in  1840,  and  another  On  the  Fibrous 
Plants  of  India  in  1855.  He  read  before  the  British 
Association  papers  On  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton,  On  the 
Cultivation  of  Tea  in  the  East  Indies,  and  on  other  kindred 
subjects.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  arranging  the 
Indian  department  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Dr 
Royle,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  January  2,  1858,  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Linmean  and  Geological  societies. 

ROYSTON,  a  market-town  of  England,  on  the  border* 
of  Cambridgeshire  and  Hertfordshire,  in  a  bleak  country,  in 
the  midst  of  downs,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cambridge.  It  ha* 
a  fine  modern  market-house,  a  church  that  once  belonged 
to  a  priory  of  St  Augustine,  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Unitarians,  several  schools  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  mechanics'  institute,  provided  with  a  library.  Be- 
neath the  market-house  was  discovered  in  1742  a  curious 
old  cavern,  cut  out  in  the  chalk  of  the  district,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bell,  and  curiously  carved.  Malting,  brewing,  &c,  form 
the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  there  is  some  tradv 
in  com.    Pop.  (1851)  2061. 

ROYTON,  a  village  of  England,  Lancashire,  in  a  deep 
valley,  2  miles  N.  of  Oldham.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
the  houses  well  built,  so  as  to  have  given  the  place  of  late 
years  much  of  the  aspect  of  a  town.  It  has  a  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Church,  places  of  worship  tor 
Independents,  Methodists,  and  Quakers  ,  as  welt  as  a  na- 
tional school.  Cotton  and  flannel  are  made  here  ;  and  the 
coal-pita  and  quarries  in  the  vicinity  employ  many  of  the 
inliabitants.    Pop.  6974. 

RSHEV->VLADIMIROV,  a  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, capital  of  a  circle  in  the  government  of  Twer,  on  the 
Volga,  74  miles  W.S.W.  of  Twer.  It  is  well  built,  and 
contains  many  churches,  schools,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Gardening,  ship-building,  and  harness-making  are 
carried  on  here ;  and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  country.    Pop.  (1855)  16,139. 

RUBBER,  India.    See  Caoutchouc. 

RUBENS,  Sik  Peter  Pail,  the  most  distinguished 
painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  was  the  fourth  son  and  sixth 
child  of  John  Rubens,  a  lawyer  of  tome  celebrity,  and 
Maria  Pypclincx,  and  was  born  at  Siegen  on  the  29th  of 
June  J 577.  As  this  was  the  festival  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  the  parents  agreed  that  their  infant  son  should  bear 
the  name  of  those  illustrious  saints.  The  family  re-settled 
at  Cologne  the  next  year  after  the  birth  of  Peter  Paul, 
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where  they  afterwards  resided  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  on  the  18th  of  March  1587.  On  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  mother,  after  an  exile  of  twenty  years  from 
her  hereditary  abode,  resolved  to  return  to  Antwerp,  which 
had  in  1585,  after  a  twelvemonth's  siege,  surrendered  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  future  painter,  who  was  now 
ten  years  of  age,  probably  left  Cologne  with  some  boyish 
regrets ;  for  in  speaking  of  it  afterwards  in  a  letter  dated 
15th  July  1637,  he  says, — "  I  have  a  great  affection  for  the 
city  of  Cologne,  where  I  was  brought  up  until  I  was  ten 
years  of  age."  Rubens  commenced  his  studies  with  ardour 
on  reaching  Antwerp,  and  seems  to  have  prosecuted  them 
with  very  marked  success.  His  mother  placed  him  with 
the  Countess  of  Lalaing  as  page ;  but  this  was  much  too 
frivolous  an  occupation  for  Peter  Paul,  and,  returning  to 
his  mother  very  shortly  after,  besecched  her  to  allow  him 
a  painter.  As  the  boy  had  displayed  great 
i  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  particularly 
in  the  department  of  languages,  his  mother  and  guardians 
had  destined  him  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  father. 
He  had  certainly  displayed  quite  an  uncommon  talent  for 
drawing,  however ;  and  this  peculiar  gift,  combined  with  his 
earnest  solicitations,  and  also  with  the  melancholy  fact,  that 
the  family  fortune  had  been  very  much  reduced  by  the  late 
induced  his  mother,  although  it  must  have  been  some- 
ling  to  the  maternal  pride,  to  place  young  Rubens, 
his  thirteenth  year,  with  Tobias  Verhseght,  or  more 
correctly  Van  Hssght,  a  skilful  landscape-painter,  where  he 
might  acquire  the  rudiments  of  bis  art.  He  remained  but 
•  short  time  with  hi*  first  master,  and  subsequently  joined 
the  historical  painter  Adam  Van  Noort,  or  Oort,  as  notori- 
ous  for  his  dissolute  life  as  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
exquisite  colouring.  Rubens  suffered  his  vulgar  habits 
ana  churlish  disposition  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  human 
patience  gave  way  at  last,  and  lie  was  compelled  to  leave 
him.  He  now,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  had  recourse  to 
Otto  Van  Veen,  usually  known  as  Otto  Venius,  "the 
Flemish  Raphael,"  then  court  painter  to  the  Infanta 
Isabella  and  her  husband  the  Archduke  Albert.  Here 
Rubens,  for  the  first  time,  found  all  that  he  most  desired. 
His  master  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  polished  manners, 
very  willing,  and  thoroughly  capable  of  giving  instructions 
both  in  the  scientific  knowledge  and  in  the  minor  details  of 
the  painter's  atL  The  progress  of  Rubens  during  this  period 
was  quite  unexampled ;  and  in  1600,  when  he  had  hardly 
completed  his  twenty-third  year,  Venius  advised  him  to 
proceed  to  Italy,  and  generously  presented  him  to  the 
Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta,  who  furnished  him  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  smooth  his  way  to  that  land 
of  art.  He  had  already  executed  (Descamps,  Let  Viet  det 
I' an  J  ret,  L,  p.  323)  several  pictures  of  considerable  value  ; 
among  others,  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings,"  a 
«  Holy  Trinity,"  and  a  "  Dead  Christ." 

On  the  9th  of  May  1600  Rubens  set  out  for  Italy,  and 
made  Venice  hia  first  halting-place.  Here  be  studied  and 
copied  the  works  of  Titian,  Paid  Veronese,  and  other 
t  musters  »ho  were  likely  to  assist  him  in  the  culti- 
of  his  decided  faculty  for  colour.  While  busily 
ith  these  engagements,  be  became  known  to 
Vincenzio  H.  de  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  a  distinguished 
patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  who,  upon  bis  pre- 
senting his  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  archduke, 
appointed  him  gentleman  of  the  chamber  and  court  painter. 
This  distinction  was  precisely  what  Rubens  needed,  for  it 
afforded  him  leisure  to  study  the  immense  collection  of  art 
treasures  in  Mantua,  where  the  spirited  and  beautiful  com- 
positions of  Giulio  Romano,  and  the  severe  dignity  of 
Andrea  Mantcgna,  seem  particularly  to  have  delighted  him. 
Returning  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  a  short 
visit,  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua  in  1605 
•  mission  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 


Albert, 


It  is 


obvious  that  Rubens,  besides  possessing  splendid  talents  as 
a  painter,  must  have  likewise  displayed  no  ordinary  degree 
of  culture,  combined  with  wonderful  politeness  of  manners 
and  refinement  of  address,  ere  he  could  liave  gained  the 
entire  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  Duke  Vincenzio. 
But  Rubens  was  a  man  of  genius,  and,  as  Sir  Dudley 
Carlton  styled  him  in  1618,  he  was  "  the  prince  of  pal.iiers 
and  of  gentlemen."  Very  handsome  and  dignified  in  his 
person,  with  a  fine  complexion,  glossy  brown  hair,  eyes  of 
"a  golden  embrownment,"  that  beamed  with  a  softened 
fire,  a  captivating  manner,  and  an  agreeable  voice  ;  with  a 
sound  and  clear  intellect,  with  a  splendid  imagination  that 
much  study  had  enriched  and  controlled,  with  a  fine  turn 
for  humour,  and  with  the  most  complete  self-command, — is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  almost  enchanted  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  T  and  is  it  strange  that  the  Duke 
Vincenzio  was  among  the  number  ?  Nor  did  his  mission 
to  Madrid  belie  the  duke's  sagacity.  He  was  received 
with  all  the  grace  accorded  to  an  ambassador,  and  with  all 
the  interest  attendant  on  a  splendid  artist.  He  painted 
portraits  of  the  king,  many  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  besides 

His  mission  fulfilled,  he  re- 
nd persuaded  the  duke  to  allow 
sin  to  visit  Rome.  While  in  the  Eternal  City  he 
the  principal  paintings  of  the  great  masters,  and 
J  three  pictures  for  his  former  patron  the  Archduke 
to  adorn  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  deila 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1607  he  left 
first  to  Milan  and  afterwards  to 
Genoa,  where  h.s  fame  having  preceded  him,  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  most  princely  manner  by  the  nobles  and  first 
men  of  the  city.  The  beauty  of  the  place,  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  great  courtesy  of  the  inhabitants, 
induced  him  to  prolong  his  stay.  Here  lie  painted  two  of 
his  best  works  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  besides  mak- 
ing numerous  drawing!  and  plans  of  the  pompous  paluces 
and  fantastic  buildings  of  the  city,  a  collection  which  he 
subsequently  engraved  at  Antwerp,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Palazzi  antichi  di  Geitora,  raccolti  e  detigunti 
da  Pietro  Paolo  Unbent,  1622,  2  vols,  large  folio,  with 
139  copperplates- 
Rubens  was  interrupted  in  his  interesting  studies  in  the 
month  of  November  1608  by  the  alarming  intelligence 
of  his  mother's  serious  illness.  He  hastened  to  Antwerp, 
but  before  he  arrived  she  was  dead.  Overwhelmed  with 
grief,  he  withdrew  to  the  abbey  of  St  Michael,  and  there 
he  remained  for  lour  months  in  the  deepest  seclusion, 
pouring  out  his  woes  upon  his  canvas,  with  nothing  to  con- 
sole him  but  his  pencil  and  a  few  choice  books.  Strange 
that  this  man,  who  had  just  captivated  courts  by  the 
splendour  of  his  presence,  and  won  their  admiration  by 
the  dazzling  qualities  of  his  genius,  should  here,  on  the 
death  of  a  woman  of  seventy,  immure  himself  within  the 
walls  of  an  abbey,  and  spend  four  weary  months  in  quite 
unavailing  tears.  We  must  recollect  that  this  aged  per- 
son was  his  own  mother,  dearer  to  him  then  than  all  else 
the  world  knew,  and  that  Rubens  carried  the  qualities  of 
genius  in  his  heart  as  well  as  in  his  head.  That  genius  is 
always  saturated  with  the  moral  nature  of  a  man  is  no  less 
true  than  that  the  moral  nature  of  Rubens  was  superlatively 
fine.  After  raising  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  his  mother, 
he  resolved  to  set  out  for  Mantua ;  but  the  Archduke 
Albert  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving  Flanders.  He  was 
sent  for  to  attend  upon  the  court  at  Brussels,  received  a 
pension,  and  was  made  court  painter.  He  was  accordingly 
persuaded  to  remain  in  his  native  land  ;  and  to  avoid  Die 
distractions  of  a  court  in  the  prosecution  of  his  high  de- 
he  asked  permission  to  choose  Antwerp  as  his  place 
ice,  a  request  that  was  readily  granted  him.  He 
ly  settled  down  in  that  ancient  city ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  October  1609  he  was  married,  in  the  abbey  church 
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Rubens,  of  St  Michael,  to  Isabella  Brant,  daughter  of  a  magistrate 
— ,-— -  .if  Antwerp.  By  this  wife  Rubens  had  two  children: 
Albert  and  Nicolas,  to  the  former  of  whom  the  Archduke 
stood  sponsor,  and  gave  him  his  own  name.  As  a  still  further 
promotion  of  his  comfort  and  happiness,  he,  in  1610,  built  a 
princely  house  after  the  Italian  style,  from  designs  of  his 
own,  and  adorned  its  walls  with  those  priceless  works  of  the 
great  masters  which  he  had  collected  in  Italy.  Rubens, 
who  was  exceedingly  regular  and  temperate  in  his  habits, 
had  great  powers  of  application.  As  he  prosecuted  his  art 
he  had  always  a  person  employed  to  read  to  him  from  some 
favourite  classical  author.  The  writers  which  delighted 
him  mo*t  were  Livy,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  Seneca.  His 
excellent  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  besides  other  modern 
languages,  must  have  been  of  singular  advantage  to  him. 
All  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
rivalled  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  posies*  pictures 
from  the  pencil  of  this  rising  Flemish  master.  Envy,  that 
invariable  shadow  of  greatness,  projected  its  sombre  out- 
line occasionally  over  the  figure  of  Rubens;  but,  turning 
on  it  with  his  gay  humour  and  merrv  laugh,  it  swiftly  slunk 
off  to  the  halls  of  Orcus  and  old  Night.  It  was  about  this 
time  that,  solicited  by  an  English  alchcrayst,  named  Brcndel, 
for  money  to  aid  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,— "  You  are  come,"  said  Rubens,  taking  him  into  his 
study,  "twenty  years  too  late;  for  it  was  then  with  this 
palette  and  these  brushes  that  I  found  the  philosopher's 
stone."  It  would  have  been  well  for  Vandyck  if  he  had 
listened  to  this  advice,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  robbed 
of  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  by  these  silly  projects  of  the 
gold-seeker. 

One  of  the  first  compositions  of  Rubens  on  his  settling 
at  Antwerp  was  an  altar-piece  for  the  private  chapel  of 
the  archduke,  representing  "  A  Holy  Family  and  art- 
critics  are  agreed  that  of  all  his  pictures  of  this  class, 
this  44  Holy  Family"  bears  away  the  palm.  It  was  so 
much  admired  that  the  members  of  the  fraternity  of  St 
Ildefonso  had  an  altar-piece  painted  by  Rubens  for  the 
chapel  of  the  order  of  St  James  on  the  Caudenberg,  near 
Brussels,  which  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  paintings 
that  ever  cumc  from  his  hands.  As  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
strongly-marked  outlines,  glowing  colouring,  and  careful 
execution  with  which  he  handled  portraits  at  this  period, 
there  is  the  celebrated  picture  in  the  Munich  gallery  re- 
presenting himself  and  his  wife.  The  free,  brilliant,  and 
fantastic  style  of  his  later  years  is  hardly  at  all  perceptible 
in  tliis  admirable  picture.  Such  works  as  "  The  Descent 
from  the  Crosa,"  executed  for  the  Antwerp  Arquebussiers 
as  an  indemnification  for  a  threatened  lawsuit,  raised  the 
painter's  reputation  to  the  very  highest  pitch  ;  and  Marie 
de  Medicis,  the  widowed  queen  of  France,  wishing  to  adorn 
the  Luxemburg  palace,  chose  Rubens,  in  preference  to  all 
other  artists  of  his  day,  to  perform  this  great  undertaking. 
He  executed  twenty-one  compositions  for  this  Luxemburg 
gallery,  besides  a  series  of  portraits  in  his  own  studio  at 
Antwerp.  In  this  great  enterprise  he  received  material 
aid  from  his  pupils  and  assistants  many  of  whom  subse- 
quently rose  to  eminence  in  their  profession.  The  most 
celebrated  among  his  pupils  were  Vandyck,  David  Tenters, 
and  Jacob  Joruaens;  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
assistants,  who  usually  painted  backgrounds,  animals,  and 
other  accessories,  were  Snyders,  Wildens,  and  Van  Uden. 
This  work  completed,  probably  with  too  great  haste  (for 
the  taste  of  some  of  the  representations  Is  very  questionable, 
and  disagreeably  Flemish),  the  queen  and  her  court  at 
Paris  testified  their  high  approbation.  Rubens,  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at 
Paris,  that  nobleman  bought  from  him  the  whole  of  his 
collection  of  works  of  art  for  the  sum  of  100,000  florins, 
or  L.10,000.  On  the  29th  of  September  1626  Rubens 
lost  his  wife ;  and  to  divert  his  mind  from  this  heavy 


king.  Meanwhile,  he  painted  an  allegory  of 
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domestic  affliction  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Holland,  and 
visited  all  the  painters  of  note  under  the  guidance  of  young 
Joachim  Sandrart. 

In  1627  R n hen*  laid  aside  his  brush  and  palette  for  • 
time,  and  engaged  in  a  delicate  political  mission  to  the  court 
of  Spain  in  behalf  of  his  country.  His  stay  at  Madrid 
being  somewhat  protracted,  he  found  leisure  to  execute 
several  excellent  pictures.  It  was  on  occasion  of  tins  visit 
to  the  Spanish  capital  that  Rubens  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  youthful  Velasquez,  with  whom  he  had  previously  cor- 
responded. It  was  this  "  Spanish  Vandyck"  who  escorted 
through  the  art  treasuries  of  the  Escorial,  and  with 
during  his  stay  in  Spain,  the  great  Fleming  spent 
ii  y  happy  hours.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  made  him 
secretary  to  the  Privy  Council,  an  office  which  in  1630  was 
granted  in  reversion  to  his  son  Albert  by 
and  he  returned  to  Brussels  with  entire  success.  He 
not  long  been  in  the  Netherlands  when 
in  1 

Rubens  set  out  as  the  herald  of  peace  from  the"  courts  of 
Spain  and  Flanders,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London 
a  most  gracious  reception  from  Charles  L  His 
artistic  genius,  his  cultivated  intellect,  his  refined 
all  contributed  to  win  the  regard  and  admiration  of  the 

the  blessings 

Virgii? 

the  king.  He  was  likewise  commissioned  to  paint  the 
allegorical  history  of  James  I.  for  the  banqueting-hall, 
Whitehall,  an  engagement  which  he  executed  on  his  return 
to  Antwerp,  completed  them  in  1634,  and  sent  them  to  Eng 
land  in  1635.  (Sainsbury's  Rubens,  p.  184.)  He  likewise 
received  the  honorary  distinction  of  M.A.  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  the  month  of  September  1629.  The 
tedious  negotiations  with  Cottington  being  brought  to  a 
close,  the  ambassador  prepared  tor  taking  leave.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  the  king,  to  mark  the  distinguished 
opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  great  artist,  had  him 
knighted  in  Whitehall,  presented  him  with  the  royal  sword, 
and  attaching  the  regal  portrait  to  a  rich  gold  chain,  sus- 
pended it  round  the  neck  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
Thus  loaded  with  honours,  the  ambassador  sailed  away, 
and  returning  probably  by  way  of  Madrid  (sec  Sainsbury's 
Original  Papers  relating  to  Hubeni,  London,  1859),  where 
he  had  renewed  favours  heaped  upon  him,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Infanta  Isabella  at  Brussels,  who  gave  him 
a  most  gracious  reception.  On  the  6th  of  December 
1630,  Rubens,  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  married  Helena 
Forman  or  Fourment,  his  niece,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  pos- 
sessed, according  to  all  accounts,  of  remarkable  beauty. 
Her  portrait,  which  served  him  frequently  as  a  model,  it 
found  in  many  of  his  historical  pieces.  Returning  to 
Antwerp  in  1631,  Rubens  again  resumed  his  favourite 
occupation  with  renewed  vigour.  He  was  made  director 
of  the  School  of  Art  there,  and  on  his  installation  pre- 
sented the  academy  with  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  "  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Jesus  and  Joseph."  The  studio  of  Rubens 
now  presented  a  most  animated  scene.  The  most  con- 
siderable princes  of  Europe  vied  with  each  other  in  obtain- 
ing works  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Fleming ;  and  in 
order  to  gratify  these  crowned  heads,  he  contented  himselt 
with  merely  superintending  the  execution  of  his  pictures, 
and  by  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  whole.  This 
circumstance  must  materially  detract  from  the  individuality 
of  those  paintings,  however  it  may  have  astonished  the 
recipients  of  them  at  the  time.  His  artistic  occupations 
were  again  interrupted  in  1633  by  another  diplomatic 
embassy  to  Holland.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  suddenly 
cut  short  by  the  death  of  his  patron,  the  Infanta  Isabella, 
in  1633,  who  had  survived  her  husband  upwards  of  ten 
In  1635  the  busy  hand  of  the  painter,  that  for  long 
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Rublnsk  years  had  seldom  been  stayed,  was  now  destined  to  receive 
a  severe  check,  reminding  him  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
Rnddintsn.  ncr  that  he  must  take  in  his  canvas  and  prepare  for  the 
coming  storm.  He  was  attacked  by  fits  of  the  gout,  which 
frequently  assailing  his  hands,  rendered  him  quite  incapable 
of  lifting  his  brush.  He  now  confined  himself  to  small 
landscapes,  many  of  which  he  finished  at  his  country  resi- 
dence at  Stein,  near  Mechlin.  He  lingered  on  for  the 
next  five  years,  the  fits  of  his  disorder  becoming  more  fre- 
quent and  violent,  till,  in  the  beginning  of  1640,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  this  torturing  malady  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.  Thus  was  lost  to  the  world,  not  at  a  very  mature 
ajje,  one  of  the  very  greatest  men  whom  it  had  known. 
"  Rubens,"  says  Smith  in  his  Catalogue  Raisonni  of  the 
Works  of  Eminent  Painters,  "  |tosscs&ed  a  nvore  universal 
genius,  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  all  the  principles 
of  the  art,  and  a  greater  power  in  the  practice  of  them, 
than  any  other  painter  who  has  hitherto  existed."  (For  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  painting*  of  Kubens,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  Arts,  fine ;  and  Painting.  See 
also  Original  Papers  relating  to  Rubens,  by  Sainsbury, 
I.ondon  1959;  Waagen's  Life  of  Rubens,  1840;  Michel, 
ffistoire  de.  la  Vie  de  P.  P.  Rubens,  1854  ;  Michiels, 
Ruftent  et  FEcole  cTAnvers,  1854.)  (j.  d — s.) 

RUBINSK,  or  Rtbinsk,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  government 
and  52  miles  NY.N.W.  of  Jaroslar,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rubinska  with  the  Volga.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  river- 
ports  in  the  empire,  and  the  great  central  point  of  the 
inland  trade  of  Russia:  the  great  canals  which  unite 
the  waters  of  die  Baltic,  Uic  White,  and  the  Caspian 
seas  join  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  two  cathedrals,  besides 
five  other  churches,  several  schools  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, a  good  stone  quay,  and  seven  bridges.  There  is  a 
large  market-place,  where  an  annual  market  is  held  for  a 
fortnight  in  June  and  July.  There  are  linen  factories, 
spinning-  mills,  tanneries,  and  other  establishments.  Grain 
is  here  the  staple  of  commerce.  Goods  are  transferred  at 
Rubinsk  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  vessels  that  navi- 
gate the  Volga,  or  eiee  versa.    Pop.  (1855)  8751. 

RUBRIC  (Lau  ruber,  red),  in  the  canon  law,  signifies  a 
title  or  article  in  certain  ancient  law-books,  and  which  was 
so  called  because  written,  as  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
ancient  liturgies  are.  in  red  letters. 

RUBY.    See  Mineralogy. 

RUDDER.    Sec  Snip- Building. 

RUDDIMAN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  eminent  gram- 
marians which  Scotland  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  was  born  in  October  1674  at  Roggel,  in  the 
parish  of  Boyndie  and  county  of  Banff.  Rtiddiman  was  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar  at  the  parish 
school  of  Boyndie,  where  he  made  astonishing  progress. 
The  first  book  which  charmed  the  opening  mind  of  Ruddi- 
man  was  Ovid's  Metamorphose*  ;  nor  did  he  cease  to  relish 
the  beauties  of  this  author  when  his  judgment  was  mature, 
for  during  the  rest  of  his  life  Ovid  was  his  favourite  poet. 
At  tbe  age  of  sixteen  he  became  anxious  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  university  ;  but  hU  father,  thinking  him  too 
young,  opposed  his  inclination.  Hearing  of  the  competi- 
tion trial  which  was  annually  held  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, for  a  certain  number  of  bursaries  on  the  foundation 
of  that  university,  Ruddiman's  ambition  was  kindled.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  father,  and  with  only  a  single 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  his  sister  had  privately  given 
him,  he  set  out  for  that  place.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by 
a  company  of  gipsies,  who  robbed  him  of  his  coat,  his  shoes, 
his  stockings,  and  his  guinea.  But  this  misfortune  did  not 
damp  his  enterprising  spirit.  He  continued  his  journey  to 
Aberdeen,  presented  himself  before  the  professors  aa  a  can- 
didate, and,  though  he  had  neither  clothe  s  to  give  him  a 
decent  appearance  nor  friends  to  recommend  him,  he  gained 
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the  first  prize.  After  attending  the  university  for  four  years.  Rudd^u. 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  an  honour  of  w  hich 
he  was  always  proud. 

Ruddiman  was  soon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Mr  Robert  Young  of  Auldbar.  the  great-grandson  of  Sir 
Peter  Young,  who  under  the  direction  of  Buchanan  had 
been  preceptor  of  James  VI.  His  income  here  must  have 
been  very  small,  or  his  situation  unplea-aiit,  for  within  a 
year  he  accepted  the  office  of  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of 
Laurencekirk.  When  Ruddiman  had  spent  three  years  and 
a  half  in  this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcaimc 
happening  to  pass  through  Laurencekirk,  was  detained  in 
that  village  by  a  violent  storm.  Pitcaimc  wanting  amuse- 
ment, inquired  at  the  hostess  if  she  could  procure  any 
agreeable  companion  to  bear  him  company  at  dinner.  She 
replied  that  the  schoolmaster,  though  young,  was  said  to  be 
learned,  and,  though  modest,  she  was  sure  he  could  talk. 
Pitcaimc  was  delighted  with  the  conversation  and  learning 
of  his  new  companion,  invited  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
mised him  his  patronage. 

When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh  he  was  appointed 
assistant-keeper  of  the  Advocate's  Library  under  Mr  Spot- 
tiswoode,  the  principal  librarian.  His  salary  for  executing 
this  laborious  office  was  L.8, 6*.  8d.  He  managed  to  eke 
nut  this  small  allowance  by  giving  private  lessons  in  Latin, 
and  by  preparing  the  Introductio  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
and  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode's  Praciiques,  for  the  press. 
In  1707  he  commenced  auctioneer,  an  employment  not 
very  suitable  to  the  dignified  character  of  a  man  of  letters. 
But  to  this  occupation  he  was  probably  impelled  by  neces- 
sity. Ruddiman  had  a  family,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
stronger  to  that  foolish  pride  which  has  seduced  some  lite- 
rary men  into  the  opinion,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to 
starve  than  have  recourse  to  on  occupation  which  men  of 
rank  and  opulence  are  accustomed  to  despise.  The  same 
year  he  published  an  edition  of  Voluseni  de  Animi  Tran- 
quillitate  Dialogus,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Yolu- 
senus.  Volusenus  or  Wilson  was  a  learned  Scotchman, 
and  had  tbe  honour  to  be  patronired  by  Cardinal  Wolscy. 
In  1 709  be  published  Johnstoni  Cantici  Solomonis  Para- 
phrasis  Poetica,  and  Johnstoni  Cantica  with  noies,  which 
he  dedicated  in  verse  to  his  friend  and  patron  Dr  Pitcaimc. 
The  philological  talents  of  Ruddiman  were  next  directed 
to  a  more  important  object,  in  which  they  became  more 
conspicuous  and  useful.  Freebairne  (he  bookseller  pro- 
posed to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Scottish  translation 
of  Virgil's  jEneid  by  Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 
Of  the  contributions  which  some  eminent  characters  of  the 
age  presented,  the  most  valuable  were  supplied  by  Ruddi- 
man. He  corrected  the  work  and  wrote  the  glossary  ;  and 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  forty-two  general  rules  for  assisting  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand the  language  of  Douglas.  To  those  who  wish  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  language  of  this  island  the 
glossary  will  be  a  treasure,  as  it  forms  a  compendious  dic- 
tionary of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  reputation  of  Ruddiman 
had  now  extended  to  a  distance.  He  was  invited  by  the 
magistrates  of  Dundee  to  be  rector  of  the  grammar-school 
of  that  town  ;  but  the  faculty  of  advocate*,  anxious  to  re- 
tain him,  augmented  his  salary  to  L.30, 6s.  8d.  sterling,  and 
he  declined  the  offer.  In  1711  he  assisted  Bishop  Sage  in 
publishing  Drummond  of  Hawthornden's  works,  and  per- 
formed the  same  favour  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  who  was  then 
preparing  for  the  press  his  Martial  Achievements.  In  1718 
he  was  deprived  of  his  friend  Dr  Pitcaimc.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  testified  all  the  respect  which  friendship  could  inspire 
to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  patron  and  his  surviving 
family.  He  composed  Pitcairne  s  epitaph,  and  conducted 
the  sale  of  his  library,  which  was  disposed  of  to  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia. 

In  1714  the  Rudiments  of  (he  Latin  Tongue  were  pub- 
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Ituddimsn.li.hrd.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  grammars,  composed 
Wv^—^  by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared  before  this  period  ;  yet  such 
is  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  little  treatise  that  it  soon  super- 
seded nil  other  books  on  the  subject.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  various  other  language*.  He  was  next  called 
upon  to  publish  the  works  of  Buchanan.  The  value  of 
these  he  enhanced  by  an  elaborate  preface,  his  Tabula  Re- 
gum  Scotia?  Ckronologica,  and  Proprium  Nominum  Inter- 
pretatio.  Ruddiman  also  added  a  learned  dissertation,  en- 
titled De  Mrtris  Buchananeeis  Libel/us,  and  subjoined  an- 
notations, critical  and  political,  on  the  history  of  Scotland. 
As  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary,  he  raised  against 
himself  a  host  of  enemies.  He  had  now  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  superintend  the  press  that  he  was  led  to  form 
the  plan  of  erecting  a  printing-office  himself.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1715  he  commenced  printer,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Walter,  who  had  licen  regularly  bred  to  the 
business;  and  some  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
printer  to  the  university,  along  with  James  Davidson,  book- 
seller. The  first  literary  society  formed  in  Scotland  was 
instituted  in  the  year  1718.  Kuddiman  and  the  masters  of 
the  High  School  had  the  honour  to  be  the  founders  of  it. 
They  were  afterward*  joined  by  Lord  Karnes. 

In  1725  was  published  the  first  part  of  his  Grammatical 
I.atiiue  Institutions,  which  treated  of  etymology.  The 
second  part,  which  explained  the  nature  and  principles 
of  syntax,  appeared  in  1731.  Of  this  work  he  published 
an  abridgment,  to  which  he  subjoined  an  extract  on  prosody. 

(luddiman  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a  news- 
paper, an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and  industry 
seemed  to  render  him  well  qualified.  But  those  who  should 
expect  cither  much  information  or  amusement  from  this 
publication  would  perhaps  be  greatly  disappointed.  The 
newspaper  which  he  conducted  was  the  Caledonian  Mer- 
cury, and  was  established  in  1720  by  William  Holland,  a 
lawyer.  This  paper  continued  in  the  family  of  Ruddiman 
till  the  year  1772,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  trustees  of  his 
grandchildren.  After  the  death  of  Spottiswoode,  Ruddi- 
man was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Advocate's  Library,  though 
without  any  increase  of  salary.  On  the  1st  of  October 
1735  it  appeared,  from  an  exact  statement  of  his  affairs, 
that  he  was  worth  L.1882, 5s.  2d.  sterling ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  May  the  ensuing  year  his  wealth  had  increased  to 
L.I 98.3,  6s.  3d. sterling.  In  1710  he  had  valued  his  effects 
at  I  .':■).  14s.  9d.  sterling.  In  1739  he  published  Select  us 
Diplomatum  el  Numismatum  Scotia  Thesaurus.  This 
work  was  projected  and  begun  by  Anderson,  and  hence 
called  Anderson's  Diplomata,  but  was  finished  by  Ruddi- 
man. The  preface,  which  is  an  excellent  commentary  on 
Anderson's  performance,  was  written  by  Ruddiman,  and 
displays  a  greater  extent  of  knowledge  than  any  of  his  other 
productions.  He  retired  to  the  country  during  the  summer 
of  1745;  and  whilst  his  fellow-citizens  were  spilling  each 
other's  blood,  he  was  more  happily  engaged  in  writing 
Critical  Observations  on  Burmann's  Commentaries  on 
Lucan's  Pharsalia. 

During  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  Ruddiman 
was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  controversy.  To  this 
he  was  in  some  measure  compelled  by  the  violent  attacks 
which  some  critics  of  the  times  had  successively  made  upon 
his  works.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  January 
1 757,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Greyfriara  churchyard,  without  any  monument  to 
distinguish  his  grave.  He  was  three  times  married,  but  left 
behind  him  only  one  daughter,  Alison,  who  was  married  in 
1747  to  Mr  James  Stewart.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
worth  L.3000  sterling. 

He  was  of  the  middle  size,  of  a  thin  and  straight  make, 
and  had  eyes  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his  talents  and  learn- 
ing his  works  afford  the  most  satisfactory  proofs.  His 
memory  was  tenacious  and  exact ;  and  he  was  so  great  a 
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master  in  the  Latin  language  that  he  hag  been  equalled  by  it0<jtDg 
none  since  the  days  of  Buchanan.  Ruddiman  has  left  a  cha- 
racter unstained  by  vice,  and  distinguished  by  many  virtues.  R«* 

RUDING,  Rogers,  a  great  authority  on  the  national  sr*1* 
coinage,  was  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1751,  and  was 
educated  for  the  church  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  After 
settling  down  in  1793  as  vicar  of  Maldon  and  Chessington 
in  Surrey,  he  became  engrossed  with  antiquarian  researches. 
In  the  course  of  these  studies  his  attention  was  particularly 
directed  to  the  subject  of  the  coinage.  He  saw  its  imper- 
fections and  its  evils,  and  he  resolved  to  try  if  he  could 
bring  about  a  remedy.  His  first  attempt  was  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1 798,  and  entitled  A  Proposal  for  restoring  the 
Ancient  Constitution  of  the  Mint  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ex- 
pense of  Coinage  ;  together  with  a  Plan  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Money,  and  for  increasing  the  difficulty  of  Coun- 
terfeiting. This  was  followed  up  by  the  commencement  of 
a  more  thorough  effort.  All  his  antiquarian  lore  and  power 
of  investigation  were  employed  to  lay  bare  the  abuse,  from 
its  origin  to  its  latest  development.  In  an  accurate  and 
minute  survey,  he  showed  how  the  imperfections  of  the 
coinage  arose  and  were  continued,  how  it  became  easy  to 
counterfeit,  how  vain  were  the  severest  penalties  enacted 
against  forgery,  and  how  that  crime  might  be  prevented 
by  counteracting  and  weakening  the  temptation.  The  book 
was  completed  and  published  in  1817,  in  4  volumes,  4to, 
under  the  name  of  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain  and 
its  Dependencies,  from  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  present  Majesty 
King  George  III.  A  second  edition  was  soon  afterwards 
issued,  comprising  a  continuation  of  the  history  down  to  the 
year  1818.  Ruding,  at  his  death  in  1820,  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  had  also  been  a  contributor 
on  the  subject  of  coins  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

RUDOLSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Saalc,  16  miles  S.  of  Weimar.  The  castle  of  Hcidcks- 
burg,  where  the  prince  resides,  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  about  200  feet  above  the  river,  and  contains  some  good 
paintings  and  plaster  casts.  In  the  town  are  a  theatre, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  several  benevolent  and 
other  establishments.    Pop.  4000. 

RUE,  Charles  pb  la,  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1643.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  afterwards  became  profes- 
sor of  humanity  and  rhetoric.  At  an  early  age  his  talent 
for  poetry  disclosed  itself.  In  1667,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-four  years  old,  he  composed  a  Latin  poem  on  the 
conquests  of  Louis  XI V. ;  which  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
Corneille  that  he  translated  it  into  French,  presented  it  to 
the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  passed  so  high  encomiums 
on  the  superior  merit  of  the  original  that  the  author  was 
received  into  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  and  ever  after 
treated  by  him  with  singular  respect.  De  la  Rue,  anxious 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Canadians,  requested  leave  of 
absence  from  his  superiors ;  but  having  destined  him  for  the 
pulpit,  they  refused  to  comply  with  his  request.  Accord- 
ingly lie  commenced  preacher,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  orators  of  his  age.  In  his  discourses  he  would 
probably  have  been  too  lavish  of  his  wit  if  he  had  not  been 
cautioned  against  it  by  a  judicious  courtier.  "  Continue," 
said  the  courtier,  "  to  preach  as  you  do.  We  will  hear  you 
with  pleasure  as  long  as  you  reason  with  us ;  but  avoid  wit. 
We  value  the  wit  contained  in  two  verses  of  a  song  more 
than  all  that  is  contained  in  most  of  the  sermons  in  Lent.1* 
De  la  Rue  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  1725,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  one  of  those  who  pub- 
lished editions  of  the  classics  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 
Virgil,  which  fell  to  his  share,  was  published,  with  notes  and 
a  Life  of  the  poet,  in  1675,  4to,  and  is  a  valuable  and  useful 
edition. 
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RUEIL,  or  Run.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  at  the  foot  of  a  vine-covered 
hill,  caller!  Mnnt  Valerien,  4  miles  N.E.  of  Versailles.  It 
has  a  fine  church,  adorned  with  a  portico  and  belfry,  and 
containing  the  remains  of  Hortense,  once  queen  of  Holland, 
beside  those  of  her  mother,  the  Empress  Josephine,  whose 
favourite  residence,  Malm&ison,  stands  near  Rucil.  Pop. 
4«BI. 

KUFFO,  Famitkio,  a  famous  soldier-cardinal,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Naples  in  1744,  and  was  educated  for 
the  church.  He  gained  a  reputation  at  Home  as  treasurer 
of  the  pontifical  chamber,  and  as  a  cardinal.  He  was  also 
well  known  in  his  native  country  as  a  courtier  in  1798 
when  King  Ferdinand  I.  fled  to  Sicily  from  before  his  re- 
publican subjects  and  the  French.  But  his  greatest  fame 
was  achieved  in  the  following  yrar,  when  he  undertook  to 
win  back  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  sovereign.  Landing 
at  Bagnara,  a  fief  of  his  family,  he  raised  the  royal  standard. 
His  hereditary  influence  in  the  district  excited  a  favourable 
feeling  towards  him.  The  dignity  he  held  in  the  church, 
and  tbe  large  rewards  he  promised,  completed  the  effect. 
As  he  advanced  through  Calabria,  he  received  recruits  from 
every  village  and  town.  "The  army  of  the  Holy  Faith" 
(as  he  called  it)  swelled  until  it  became  resistless  in  its 
march.  Some  cities  were  driven  to  yield  through  very 
terror.  Others  were  taken  by  storm  and  pitilessly  given 
over  to  rapine  and  slaughter.  His  enterprise,  thus  victori- 
ously commenced,  was  soon  facilitated  by  several  favourable 
circumstances.  Bands  of  English,  Turks,  and  Russians, 
continued  to  augment  his  troops.  The  republicans  were 
kept  engaged  by  other  royalist  leaders.  The  French 
forces  also  were  called  to  the  north  of  Italy  by  pressing 
emergencies.  Accordingly,  he  was  enabled  to  march  to 
the  very  walls  of  Naples  without  opposition.  Nor  did  his 
good  fortune  forsake  him  there.  An  insurrection  in  favour 
of  him  arose  within  the  town ;  the  republican  party  sur- 
rendered to  him  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  June  1799  King  Fer- 
dinand 1.  arrived  in  the  bay  on  board  of  one  of  Nelson's 
ships.    Cardinal  Ruffo  died  at  Naples  in  1827. 

RUFINUS,  commonly  called  Toranus,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  probably  at  Concordia,  a 
town  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  At  first  he  applied 
I  the  belles  lettres,  and  particularly  to  the  study  of 
To  accomplish  himself  in  this  elegant  art,  he 
I  to  Aquileia,  a  town  at  that  time  so  i 
it  was  called  a  second  Rome.  Having 
quainted  with  the  polite  literature  of  the  age.  he  withdrew 
into  a  monastery,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  Jerome  happened  to  pass 
through  Aquileia.  Rufinus  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  him ;  but,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  he  was  soon  de- 
prived of  the  company  of  his  new  friend,  who  continued  his 
travels  through  France  and  Germany,  and  then  set  out  for 
the  East.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  for  Egypt  in  the  train 
of  Melanin,  a  devout  Roman  matron  ;  and  having  visited 
the  hermits  who  inhabit  the  deserts  of  that  country,  he  re- 
paired to  Alexandria  to  hear  the  renowned  Didytnus.  The 
sanctity  of  his  manners  soon  obtained  the  confidence  of 
Melaniu,  which  continued  without  interruption  during  their 
residence  in  the  East,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
The  Arians,  who  swayed  the  ecclesiastical  sceptre  in  the 
reign  of  Valens,  persecuted  Rufinus  with  great  cruelty. 
They  threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  him  with  fetters, 
and,  after  almost  starving  him  to  death,  banished  him  to 
the  deserts  of  Palestine.  But  from  this  exile  he  was  re- 
lieved by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  Melanta,  who  employed  her 
wealth  in  ransoming  those  confessors  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  prison  or  banishment.  Jerome,  supposing  that 
Rnlinus  would  immediately  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  wrote 
to  one  of  his  friends  there  congratulating  him  on  the  pro- 
spect of  so  illustrious  a  visitor.    To  Jerusalem  he  accord- 
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ingly  proceeded,  and  having  built  a  monastery  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  he  there  assembled  a  great  number  of  1 
hermits,  whom  he  animated  to  virtue  by  his  exhortations. 
He  converted  many  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  persuaded 
more  than  four  hundred  hermits  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  schism  of  Antioch  to  return  to  the  church.  He  also 
prevailed  on  many  Macedonians  and  Arians  to  renounce 
their  errors. 

His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  set  him  at  va- 
riance with  Jerome,  who,  being  of  a  temper  peculiarly 
irritable,  not  only  retracted  all  the  praises  wiiich  he  had 
lavished  upon  him,  but  loaded  him  with  severe  reproaches. 
Their  disputes,  which  were  carried  to  a  very  indecent 
height,  tended  to  injure  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
weak.  Thcophilus,  their  mutual  friend,  settled  their  differ- 
ences ;  but  the  reconciliation  was  of  short  continuance. 
Rufinus  having  embarked  for  Italy  along  with  Mclania,  and 
having  published  a  translation  of  the  principles  of  Origen 
at  Rome,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  Pope  Anastasius. 
He  made  a  specious  apology  for  not  appearing,  and  sent  a 
vindication  of  his  work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
certain  errors  of  which  Origen  had  been  accused  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox. 
Jerome  attacked  Rufimis's  translation.  Rufinus  composed 
an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  only 
the  translator  of  Origen,  and  did  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  sanction  all  his  errors.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Aqui- 
leia ;  but  in  408  a.D.  he  again  returned  to  Pinctum  in  Italy. 
Most  ecclesiastical  historians  say  that  Rufinus  was  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Anastasius ;  but  for  this  no  good  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced.  From  Pinctum,  being  threatened 
by  Alaric,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  410  jlj>. 
Rufinus  has  left  seven  original  compositions  and  ten  trans- 
from  the  Greek,  while  a  number  of  his  writings  have 
(For  further  information  respecting  Rufinus  the 
reader  may  consult  the  elaborate  work  of  Fontanini,  Rome, 
1742;  and  the  more  recent  dissertation  of  Marzuttini, 
Patav.  1833.) 

RUGBY,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon, 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Warwick  and  83  N.W.  of  Loudon. 
Part  of  the  town  is  old,  and  part  recently  erected ;  the 
former  somewhat  irregular,  and  the  latter  consisting  of 
straight  streets  lined  with  good  brick  houses.  The  parish 
church  is  an  old  building  with  a  massive  square  tower. 
There  was  at  one  time  a  castle  in  the  vicinity,  but  only  a 
few  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  chief  importance 
of  the  place  is  derived  from  its  being  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
great  English  public  schools.  This  institution  was  founded 
in  1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  London  tradesman  and 
native  of  Rugby.  Its  reputation  as  a  place  of  education 
dates  from  the  act  of  Parliament  regulating  it,  passed  in 
1777,  and  was  raised  to  a  still  higher  degree  under  Dr 
Arnold,  who,  while  head-master  (1827-1842),  effected 
great  improvements  in  Rugby  school,  which  were  subse- 
uently  adopted  in  most  of  the  other  schools  of  England, 
"he  amount  of  the  endowment  is  estimated  at  L.5UO0  a 
year,  and  the  number  of  pupils  averages  400.  There 
are  thirteen  assistants  under  the  head-master,  and  twenty- 
one  exhibitions  to  the  universities,  each  of  L.60  for  seven 
years.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  and  form  a  quadrangle  90  feet  by  75.  In  the  chapel 
are  monuments  to  Dr  Arnold  and  other  celebrated  masters 
of  the  school.  The  town  contains,  besides  the  parUh 
church,  two  other  Established  churches  ;  also  places  of  wor- 
ship bclunging  to  Wcslcyans,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  parish  and  infant  schools,  various  benevolent  institu- 
tions, &c.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  an  iron 
foundry,  the  only  manufactory  of  any  importance.  The 
trade  is  considerable,  and  several  fairs  are  held  for  corn 
and  cattle.     Rugby  is  the  place  of  junction  of  several 
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lines  of  railway,  and  thus  occupies  on  important  position  in 
the  system  of  internal  communication  of  the  country. 
The  London  and  North- Western  connect*  it  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  other  with  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  the  north  ;  while  oilier  lines  diverge  from 
tins  point  in  different  direction*.  A  county  court  is  held 
in  the  town.    Pop,  6317. 

KUGELEY,  or  Hiixjklet,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  on  the  Trent.  7  mile*  N.W,  of 
Lichfield  and  123  N.W.  of  London.  It  is  irregularly  laid 
out ;  but  the  street*  are  clean,  and  the  house*  generally 
neat  and  well  built.  The  parish  church  still  retains  a 
tower  and  chancel  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  was  al- 
most entirely  re-built  in  1822.  The  cliancel  is  now  used 
as  a  school-room.  The  other  churches  in  the  town  belong 
to  Independent*  and  Roman  Catholic*.  For 
there  are  here  a  g 
and  other  schools.    The  i 
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worked  in  the  neighbourhood  i  and  several  fairs  are  held  in 
the  town.    Pop.  f 

RCGEN,  the  largest  island  of  Germany.  Lies  in  the 
Baltic  and  forms  jiari  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  being  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Pomerania.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  varying  from  half  a  mile 
to  2  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  388  square  miles. 
Iu  outline  is  very  irregular  ;  and  as  it  is  penetrated  on  all 
sides  with  arms  of  the  sea,  it  has  the  appearance  of  several 
peninsula*  joined  together.  Unlike  the  low  coast*  of  the 
neighbouring  mainland,  those  of  this  island  are,  except  in 
the  west,  formed  by  steep  chalk  cliffs,  and  the  whole  bears 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Lie  of  Wight.  The 
surface  is  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  luxuriant  woods  and 
wild  ravines,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful  and  romantic. 
Many  visitors  resort  hither  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  island  and  its  advantages  for  sea-bathing. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  cattle  are  reared  in 
great  numbers  j  and  the  fisheries  are  very  productive.  In 
the  peninsula  of  Jasmund,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  stands  a  large  beech  forest  called  the  Stubbenitz, 
which  contains  an  oval  lake,  supposed  to  have  been  sacred 
in  heathen  times  to  Hcrtha,  the  goddess  of  the  earth  and 
patron  deity  of  Riigcn.  There  are  also  many  sepulchral 
mounds  of  large  size  in  the  island.  Riigcn  was  originally 
independent  of  all  the  surrounding  countries,  under  princes 
of  it*  own  ;  but  in  1169  it  was  conquered  by  the  Danish 
king  Waldemar  I.,  who  made  these  princes  his  vassals,  and 
on  the  extinction  of  their  line  gave  Rugen  as  a  fief  to  the 
dukes  of  Pomerania.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was 
ceded  to  Sweden,  but  in  1816  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia. 
Pop.  (1852)  43,525. 

RUGENWALDE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Pomerania,  in  the  circle  and  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Coslin,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Weppcr,  not  far  above  its  mouth- 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  lias  a  castle,  several  churches, 
public  offices,  and  courts  of  law.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  sail-cloth,  damask,  linen  and  woollen  fabrics ; 
bleaching  and  ship-building  ore  also  carried  on.  Rugen- 
walde  is  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place,  and  is  noted  lor 
iu  smoked  salmon  and  eels,  in  which  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on.    Pop.  5067. 

RUHNKEN.  David,  a  classical  critic  of  great  eminence, 
was  born  at  Stolpc,  in  Prussian  Pomerania,  in  the  year 
1723.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  studies  little  is  known,  but 
it  appears  ttiat  he  was  some  time  at  Schlaff,  from  which  he 
removed  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  met  with  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Kant.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Gbttingen, 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Gesner,  and  to  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  Some  time  after  this  period 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ritter  and  Berger,  whilst 
he  resided  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  about  two 


years.  His  earliest  production  was  a  disputation  De  Galia  Rtuukea. 
Placidia  Augusta  (1743),  daughter  of  Thcodosius,  and  ^— v— ' 
the  sister  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  Under  Berger  he 
studied  Roman  antiquities  and  eloquence  ;  under  Ritter, 
jurisprudence  and  history.  He  relinquished  the  study  of 
divinity,  lor  which  he  was  at  first  designed,  and  prevailed 
with  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  transfer  his  residence  to 
Leyden,  where  he  arrived  with  recommendations  to  many 
of  the  learned.  He  pursued  his  studies  with  avidity  and 
zeal,  and  accompanied  Alberti  in  his  visit  to  the  Spa  in 
the  year  1 750.   Hemsterhuis  wishing  to  attach  him  to  Hol- 


land, urged  him  to 
affording  an 


vere  in  the  study  of  the  law,  as 
chance  of  employment.  This  advice 


he  thought  proper  to  follow,  and  published  a  translation  of 
some  work*  of  Theodoras,  Stephamts,  and  other  Greek 
civilians.  In  the  year  1755  he  went  to  Paris,  where  Cap- 
peronier,  who  was  at  that  lime  keeper  of  the  king's  library, 
received  him  kindly.  He  now  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr  Musgrave  and  Mr  Tyrwhitt,  who  were  there  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  manuscripu  of  Euripides. 
He  had  also  formed  the  resolution  of  going  to  Spain  ;  but 
Hemsterhuis  recalled  him,  as  he  needed  his  assistance  as 
lecturer  in  the  Greek  tongue.  In  1755  Ruhnken  took 
possession  of  his  office,  and  read  an  excellent  discourse  De 
Gratia  Artitun  et  Doctrwiarum  Intentrice.  He  was  like- 
wise useful  to  Ernesti  in  his  edition  of  Callimaclius  ,  and 
in  1761  he  succeeded  Oudendorp  as  professor  of  history 
and  of  eloquence,  delivering  an  inaugural  oration  />•  Doc- 
tort  Vmbratico.  About  a  year  alter  this  event  Ruhnken 
was  offered  the  chair  of  Gesner  in  the  university  of  Got- 
tingeu.  This  offer  he,  however,  declined ;  but,  on  his 
recommendation,  the  office  was  very  worthily  bestowed 
upon  1  ley ne.  In  1764  he  married  a  beautiful  Italian  lady, 
who  about  six  years  afterwards  lost  both  her  speech  and 
sight  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  She  had  two  daughters  one 
of  whom  was  afterwards  blind.  The  desire  of  Ruhnken  to 
do  Ernesti  a  favour  made  him  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xcnophon ;  and  he  was  led  to  examine 
with  particular  attention  the  treatise  of  Longinus  on  ihe 
Sublime.  Hemsterhuis  died  in  1767,  and  Ruhnken,  then 
rector  of  the  university,  delivered  a  noble  cutogium  on  his 
friend  and  patron.  It  was  subsequently  published  under 
the  title  ot  Eiogium  Tiberii  Hemstcrhusii,  1768.  In  1772 
he  prosecuted  his  new  edition  of  VelUius  Paterculus,  and 
prepared  a  second  edition  of  his  EpiUola  Critic  a,  and  a 
collection  of  scholia  on  Plato.  In  the  year  1768,  he  pub- 
lished a  valuable  tract  De  Vita  et  Scriptu  Longtni,  in  tlie 
form  of  an  academical  dissertation,  to  which  he  prefixed  tlie 
name  of  one  of  his  pupils.  His  Villeius  Paterculus  appeared 
in  1779,  and  in  1780  Homer's  reputed  hymn  to  Ceres. 
In  1786  lie  published  tlie  first  part  of  Apuleius,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Oudendorp,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  own 
Tunaut  in  1 789 ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  collected  and 
published  tlie  works  of  Muretus,  iu  6  vols.  8vo.  Both  the 
body  and  mind  of  Ruhnken  were  much  weakened  by  do- 
mestic affliction  ;  but  he  was  in  some  measure  relieved  by 
the  satisfaction  lie  felt  at  the  dedication  of  Homer  by  Wolf, 
although  he  was  not  of  that  writer's  opinion,  that  the  works 
of  Homer  were  written  by  different  authors.  He  sunk  into 
a  kind  of  stupor  on  the  l  ltli  of  May  1793,  which  in  two 
days  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

His  knowledge  and  learning  were  immense,  and  he 


was  unquestionably  one  of  the  very  greatest  scholars  off 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  lively,  cheerful,  and 
gay,  even  to  an  extreme.  Many  posthumous  honour* 
were  conferred  upon  him,  and  a  pension  settled  on  his 
unfortunate  widow.  When  Wyttenbach  took  possession 
of  Ruhnken'*  chair,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  tlie  early 
age  of  Ruhnken,  which  he  proposed  as  an  example  to 
the  BaUvian  youth  who  made  the  belles  lettrcs  their 
study ;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  a  Life  of  his  master,  Leyden, 
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1799.  Ruhnken  published  an  edition  of  his  Discourses  and 
Essays,  in  2  vols^  in  1797,  which  were  subsequently  edited 
by  I'ergm  inn  in  1823.  His  lipittola  to  Valckenoer  and 
others  have  been  published  at  various  periods. 

RULSK,  or  Rti.sk,  a  town  of*  European  Russia,  in  the 

fovernment  of  Kursk,  on  the  Sera.  65  miles  W.  of  Kursk, 
t  has  five  churches,  several  schools,  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, some  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  which  are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1855)  707a 

RUM.   See  Distillation. 

RUM,  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  inner  Hebrides, 
belonging  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  and  lying  to  tlie 
S.W.  of  Mull ;  N.  Lat.  (of  the  western  extremity)  57.  2., 
W.  Long.  6.  25.  Its  form  is  somewhat  irregular :  greatest 
length,  8  miles;  breadth, "A;  circumference, about  20.  The 
surface  is  more  rugged  and  mountainous  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  Hebrides,  there  are  hardly  any  valleys,  and 
few  patches  of  verdure  among  the  hills.  In  the  centre  are 
a  few  fresh-water  lakes,  abounding  in  trout.  A  very  small 
part  of  its  surface  is  cultivated.    Pop.  (1851)  162. 

RUMFORD,  Count.    See  Sixth  Dissertation. 

RUMILI,  or  Rumelia,  a  name  that  has  been  applied 
at  different  periods,  in  a  varying  and  sometimes  vague  man- 
ner, to  various  portions  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  term, 
which  signifies  the  land  of  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  applied  by  the  Ottomans  to  the  territories  which 
they  conquered  from  the  Eastern  Empire.  For  this  reason, 
Asia  Minor  is  generally  known  in  the  east  under  the  name 
of  Rum.  But  the  term  Rumili  has  always  been  used  to 
designate  some  portion  more  or  less  extensive  of  European 
Turkey.  In  its  widest  application  it  denotes  the  whole 
country  from  the  Danube  and  Save  on  the  N.,  to  the 
j£gean  Sea  and  Greek  frontiers  on  the  S.,  and  from  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  E.,  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  \V„  thus  in- 
cluding the  countries  generally  known  as  Bulgaria,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Albania,  Bosnia,  and  Servia.  It  is, 
however,  frequently  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  for  the 
southern  portion  only  of  this  vast  region  corresponding 
very  nearly  to  the  ancient  Thrace.  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly. 


But  in  neither  of  these  senses  is  Rumili  a  political  division, 
as  the  Turkish  empire  is  now  divided  into  eyalets  totally 
irrespective  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  country,  or  of 
those  commonly  used  by  European  geographers.  The  pre- 
sent eyalet  of  Rumili  is  composed  of  die  northern  portion 
of  Albania,  and  the  western  of  Macedonia.  It  is  bounded 
on  die  N.  by  Montenegro  and  the  eyalet  of  Bosnia,  E.  by 
those  of  Uskiub  and  Saloniki,  S.  bv  that  of  Janina.  and  W. 

Sthe  Adriatic-  Its  extent  and  limits,  however,  like  those 
all  the  Turkish  divisions,  are  by  no  means  fixed,  but 
liable  to  frequent  changes.  The  area  of  Rumili,  along 
with  the  adjacent  eyalet  of  Uskiub,  is  1H.883  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1844  was  2,700,000.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  four  livas,  and  the  capital  is  Monastir.  This 
is  the  Turkish  eyalet  of  Rumili ;  but  in  speaking  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  Europeans  generally  follow  the  larger  and 
more  historical  divisions  of  the  country  ;  and  of  these  Ru- 
meliu  is  one  of  the  most  important  It  comprises  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  the  ancient  countries  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Thessaly.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bul- 
garia, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Balkan  Mountains ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Black  Sea ;  S.  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
vEgcan,  and  Greece;  and  W.  by  Albania.  It  is  traversed 
by  several  offshoots  of  the  Balkan  range,  between  which 
there  are  valleys  and  plains  of  much  beauty  and  fertility. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maritza,  ancient  Hebrui ;  the 
Struma,  ancient  Strymon  ;  the  Wardar,  ancient  Axiui ; 
and  the  Vislritza,  ancient  Haliacmon,  all  flowing  into  the 
<"Egean,  the  former  two  from  the  Balkan  range,  and  the 
latter  from  that  of  Pindus,  which  separates  Rumelia  from 
Albania.    The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy  ;  and  the  prin- 
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cipal  products  are  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  and  cotton.    There  Ranciasa 
are  many  sheep  raised  here,  which  have  excellent  woo).  | 
The  cotton  is  generally  woven,  and  dyed  of  a  rtd  colour.  Roogpoor. 
This  region  forms  the  Turkish  eyalets  of  Edirne,  or  Adrian-  v""""v*/ 
ople  and  Saloniki,  with  parts  of  Rumili  and  Janina. 

RUNCTMAN,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  painter,  was 
the  son  of  an  architect,  and  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1736.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  artistic  genius  was  very 
great.  While  a  mere  child,  he  went  into  the  fields  to  sketch 
rocks  and  trees.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  sat  down  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  study  under  John  Norrv,  an 
artist  of  local  celebrity.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  world  as  a  landscape-painter  by  profession. 
Nor  after  the  public  had  persisted  during  five  years  in  ne- 
glecting his  pieces  did  his  self-confidence  fail  him.  It 
then  appeared  to  him  that  his  proper  province  was  in  the 
higher  field  of  historical  painting.  A  trial  of  six  years  only 
tended  to  confirm  this  notion.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
perfect  him  in  high  art,  he  thought,  but  a  residence  in 
Italy.  He  therefore  spent  five  years  in  Rome,  and  came 
back  in  1771  with  a  spasmodic  style,  and  with  a  courage 
equal  to  the  loftiest  subjects.  The  remaining  part  of  Run- 
ciman's  career  was  as  energetic  as  the  former.  Appointed 
professor  in  the  trustees'  academy  immediately  after  his 
return,  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  with  a  superabundant 
display  of  real.  His  attention  was  also  constantly  engrossed 
with  the  most  ambitious  designs.  Among  other  efforts, 
he  undertook  to  embellish  the  hall  of  his  patron,  Sir  James 
Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  with  twelve  paintings  from  Os«kn. 
With  visions  before  him  of  making  a  miniature  Sistine 
chapel,  and  of  rivalling  Michael  Angelo,  he  set  himself  to 
work.  His  application  grew  so  intense  and  to  constant  that 
his  health  was  irretrievably  injured.  Accordingly,  after 
the  completion  of  the  hall  he  became  gradually  weak,  and 
on  the  21st  of  October  1785  dropped  down  dead  at  the 
door  of  his  lodgings.  (Cunningham's  Liven  of  Brilhh 
Painter i,  &c.) 

RUNCORN,  a  market-town  of  England,  Cheshire,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mersev,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Weaver,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chester,  and  182  N.W.  of 
London.  It  is  an  ancient  town ;  but  until  the  formation  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  which  terminates  here,  it 
was  of  very  little  importance.  The  public  buildings  include 
the  new  town-hall,  a  handsome  edifice,  containing  also  a 
news-room ;  the  jail ;  the  parish  church,  also  of  modern  date ; 
and  Trinity  church,  a  red  sandstone  building,  with  a  square 
tower.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics;  and  several 
schools  of  various  kinds.  The  manufactures  of  the  place 
are  pretty  numerous,  including  iron,  rones,  sails,  soap,  &c. ; 
and  there  arc  also  shipbuilding  yards,  slate  and  stone 
quarries,  and  establishments  for  distilling  turpentine.  The 
trade  of  the  place,  too,  is  great  and  rapidly  increasing ;  the 
town  is  a  free  port,  and  contains  a  custom-house,  and  ample 
accommodation  for  goods  in  warehouses  and  yards.  1  he 
principal  exports  are  stone  and  salt.  Runcorn  is  much  re- 
sorted to  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing.  Markets 
arc  held  weekly,  and  fairs  twice  a  year.  Pop.  (1851)  8049. 

RUNES.    See  Alphabet. 

RUNGPOOR,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  prc- 
sidencv  of  Bengal,  lying  between  N.  Lat.  25.16.  and  26 
21.,  E!  Long.  88.  26.  and  89.  50.;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Coach  Behar,  E.  by  the  districts  of  Goalpara  and  Mymen- 
sing,  S.  by  that  of  Bograh,  and  W.  by  that  of  Dinajepore ; 
length,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  106  miles;  breadth,  60;  area, 
4030  square  miles.  The  most  part  of  the  surface  is  low, 
sloping  gradually  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  to  the  bank  of  the 
Brahmaiiootra,  which  flows  along  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  district.  Many  other  rivers  and  watercourses  of  smaller 
size  intersect  the  country ;  and  in  the  rainy  season  a  great 
part  of  it  is  laid  under  water.    There  are  no  considerable 
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lakes;  hut  many  small  sheets  of  stagnant  water  railed 
jkiU.  The  climate  differ*  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
those  parts  of  India  which  lie  farther  S.  and  W.  The  hot 
winds  of  spring  are  unknown  in  many  parts  of  the  district, 
and  of  short  duration  in  the  rest ;  the  earlier  part  of  the 
summer  is  tempered  by  cool  hree7.es  from  the  E.,  and  it 
is  not  till  June  that  extreme  In  a:  begins  to  set  in.  In  the 
winter  hoar-frost*  occur  at  Mime  place*.  The  soil  produces 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  ice,  as  well  as  indigo  and  tohacco. 
Cotton  has  not  been  successfully  raised  here.  The  prin- 
cipal branch  of  industry  if  the  preparation  of  indigo,  for 
which  there  are  50  large  factories,  conducted  upon  Euro- 
pean methods,  besides  about  350  of  inferior  size.  The 
commerce  is  not  very  active.  Indigo  is  the  chief  article 
of  export ;  besides  this,  silk,  tohacco,  sugar,  carpets,  fire, 
are  exported ;  and  the  imports  include  cotton,  woollen,  and 
silk  fabrics,  salt,  metals,  &c.  The  country  which  now  forms 
the  district  of  Kungpoor  seems  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  ancient  Hindu  states  of  Camroop,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  compered  by  the  king- 
dom of  Bengal,  ami  this  in  its  turn  fell  under  the  sway  of 
the  emperors  of  Delhi.  It  came  into  tl>c  possession  of  Great 
Britain  in  1765,  by  a  grant  Irom  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum. 
The  capital  is  an  insignificant  town  of  the  same  name,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  mosque  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  wretched 
huts.    Pop.  of  the  district,  2,5,59,000. 

RUNJEET  SINGH,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  empire, 
was  the  son  of  Maha  Singh,  the  chief  of  a  Sikh  tribe, 
and  was  born  about  1780.  The  early  part  of  his  career 
was  not  propitious.  His  fattier  died  when  he  was  only  in 
his  twelfth  year.  His  worthies*  mother,  bent  upon  retaining 
the  government  of  the  clan  in  her  own  bands,  tried  to 
him  an  imbecile.  Accordingly  the  means  of  educa- 
denied  him,  and  every  indulgence  that  could 
nd  debase  his  mind  was  forced  upon  his  aeecp- 
But  the  boy  grew  up  possessed  of  very  dangerous 
accomplishments.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  his  seven- 
teenth year,  than  he  removed  his  mtbar  by  assassination, 
and  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  He  then  corn- 
ea long-continued  and  successful  system  of  aggrcs- 

as'  brought  into  play.    The  countenance  of  the 


English  East  India  Company  was  gained.  No  means  were 
snared  to  inveigle  or  force  the  other  Sikh  chiefs  into  a 
confession  of  his  supremacy.  His  poweT  was  especially 
directed  against  the  inert  Affghans.  Adopting  European 
arms  and  discipline,  he  invaded  them  with  an  irresistible 
host.  The  province  of  Cashmere  was  taken  in  1819. 
Other  conquests  followed  ;  and  at  length,  in  1826,  he  re- 
duced the  province  of  Peshawur.  Runjeet  Singh  having 
thus  founded  an  empire,  died  in  1839.  His  political  Life 
has  been  written  hy  II.  T.  Pringle. 

RUPEE,  a  silver  coin  current  in  many  parts  of  Asia, 
and  of  values  ranging  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to 
nearly  two  shillings. 

RUPERT,  PmxoE  Robert,  of  Bavaria,  was  born  in 
1619.  His  father,  Frederic  \\  elector  palatine,  had  ren- 
dered himself  an  exile  hy  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize 
upon  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  which  entailed  upon  his  son 
the  reverses  of  his  own  evil  fortune.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  ot  James  I.  of  England,  and  by 
his  connection  with  the  British  throne  the  youth  resolved 
to  win  his  w  ay  to  fame,  and  perhaps  to  fortune.  Of  a  rest- 
less, active  disposition,  that  had  little  known  the  restraints 
of  any  regular  system  of  educational  discipline,  he  already 
had  his  eve  fixed  upon  the  civil  wars  that  were  then  deso- 
lating England,  and  with  a  thirst  for  the  fortunes  of  the 
soldier,  he  sought  anil  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  from  his  uncle  Charles  I.  of  England.  He  took 
Hereford,  Lichfield,  and  Cirencester,  and  shared  in  the 
buttles  of  Worcester,  Edgehill,  and  ChalgTOTC  Field.  In 
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these  engagements  he  had  given  proof  of  much  rash  courage 
and  of  daring  impetuosity,  but  he  was  found  to  be  desti- 
tute of  the  prudence  of  the  soldier,  and  was  entirely  want- 
ing in  military  sagacity.  The  king,  pleased  probably  with 
his  rashness,  which  he  trusted  to  time  to  bring  into  sub- 
jection to  bis  will,  created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and 
made  him  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  took  Bristol,  scat- 
tered the  parliamentary  forces  at  Newark ;  but  at  Long 
Marston  Moor,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  com- 
pelled him  ignominiously  to  flee.  Prince  Rupert  did  not 
lose  confidence  by  this  defeat,  nor  did  the  king's  reliance 
on  him  diminish.  He  was  made  general  of  all  the  king's 
troops:  he  took  Leicester:  he  swept  down  upon  the  Iron- 
sides at  Naseby ;  but  his  rashness,  as  usual,  proved  his  ruin. 
He  hastened  to  Bristol  to  prepare  that  city  to  resist  an  at- 
tack, but  betrayed  such  an  entire  want  of  strategical  skill, 
and  gave  such  proofs  of  pusillanimity,  that  not  onlv  was 
the  place  taken  by  the  triumphant  enemy,  hut  Charles  I., 
having  lost  all  patience  with  his  favourite,  stripped  him 
of  his  command  and  deprived  him  of  his  countenance.  But 
Prince  Rupert  being  a  needy  man,  of  great  versatility  and 
very  adventurous,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  ii|xin  the 
sea,  seeing  she  had  deserted  him  by  land.  He  accordingly 
obtained  command  of  the  fleet  in  1648,  but  had  Blake  out 
upon  him  before  many  months,  w  ho  pursued  him  to  Kinsale, 
to  Lisbon,  to  Cnrthagena,  until,  Rupert  having  sunk  and 
captured  some  English  merchantmen  at  Malaga,  the  little 
admiral  burnt  and  destroyed  almost  his  whole  fleet,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with  two  or  three  ships  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  for  some  time  Supported  him- 
self by  piracy.  Reluming  across  the  Atlantic,  he  took 
refuge  in  a  r*rench  port,  sold  his  ships  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  went  for  a  time  at  large  throughout  France. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  again  sought  the  Eng- 
lish court,  and  having  now  blustered  out  his  youthful 
impetuosity,  he  was  again  appointed  to  a  command  under 
the  Dote  of  York.  In  1673  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  found  it  so  ill  equipped  and  so 
weakly  manned  that  he  chose  to  return  home  rather  than 
face  trie  enemy  in  such  a  condition.  Prince  Rupert  had 
now  completed  the  active  part  of  his  life.  As  governor  of 
Windsor,  he  occupied  his  leisure,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  with  painting  and  engraving,  with  mechanical 
and  chemical  experiments.  He  attained  to  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  engraver's  art,  and  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  mezzotinlo.  This  is,  however, 
a  mistake,  as  the  invention  belongs  to  a  German  named 
Sicgcn,  who,  having  fallen  upon  the  art  in  the  year  1642, 
showed  it  to  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  met  at  Brussels  in 
1655  or  1656.  (I.abordc's  Hitloire  de  la  Grarure  cm 
Maniere  Noire.)  He  died  at  Spring  Gardens  on  the  29th 
of  November  1682,  and  was  interred  with  great  magnifi- 
cence in  Henry  V'll.'s  chapel,  Westminster. 

Prince  Rupert  is  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  pinch- 
beck or  prince's  metal,  and  of  those  curious  glass  bubbles 
known  as  "  Rupert's  drops"  (see  Axsf.alino),  which,  as 
I^ird  Macaulay  remarks,  "  have  long  amused  children  and 
puzzled  philosophers." 

RUPPIN,  Nkw,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  W.  shore  of  a  lake  ot  the  same  name, 
37  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
well  built,  with  regular  streets  and  several  public  squires; 
and  it  contains  a  column  with  a  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  principal  establishments  in  the  town  are  a 
church,  school,  lunatic  asylum,  and  two  hospital".  Linen 
and  cotton  cloth  are  the  mo-t  important  articles  manu- 
factured. The  trade  is  considerable,  and  is  facilitated 
by  a  canal,  which  forms  part  of  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Ruppin  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  when  crown 
prince.    Pop.  97HO. 
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Rush.  HUSH,  Benjamin,  a  althratcd  American  physician, 
^/-~/  bnm  on  the  5ih  January  1 7-t"i,  near  Bristol  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  descended  from  a  family  who  were  originally 
Quakers  and  who  had  accompanied  Perm  in  1683  to  his 
infant  colony.  He  lost  hU  lather  at  an  early  age,  and 
having  been  first  placed  by  hi*  mother  at  a  school  kept 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Finley,  he  proceeded  to  finish  his  clas- 
hical  education  at  the  college  of  Princeton,  and  there  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  before  he  was  sixteen.  He 
then  determined  to  make  the  profession  of  physic  the 
pur.-uit  of  his  life,  and  went  to  study  it,  first  under  the 
care  of  Or  Redman  of  Philadelphia,  and  then  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  created  a  doctor  of  physic  in  1768. 
At  the  time  of  his  return  from  Euiope,  a  new  school  of 
medicine  was  about  tube  founded  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 
In  1776  Dr  Rush  began  to  take  an  active  part,  with  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  political  struggle  of  the  day, 
and  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  lor  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  in  1777  he  was  appointed  surgeon-general 
to  the  army,  and  not  long  afterwards  became  physician- 
general.  He  also  contributed  bis  best  efforts  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  internal  government  of  the  state  which 
be  represented.  But  he  soon  withdrew  his  attention  from 
political  affairs,  in  order  to  devote  it  exclusively  to  medical 
and  literary  subjects;  and  he  continued  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1776  he  married  .Miss  Julia  Stockton  of  New 
Jersey.  He  had  by  her  thirteen  children,  nine  of  whom 
survived  him  in  respectability  and  prosperity.  In  1701, 
when  the  two  medical  college*  of  Philadelphia  were  incor- 
porated into  a  single  university,  be  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  institutes  ol  medicine,  and  of  clinical  practice.  In 
1793  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  new  and 
apparently  successful  modes  of  practice  that  he  introduced 
in  the  epidemic  yellow  fever,  which  was  then  causing 
great  mortality  throughout  the  United  States,  and  which, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  induced  to  believe  not 
contagious,  but  derived  from  some  general  causes  inde- 
pendently of  the  previous  existence  of  the  disease.  He 
died  on  the  13th  of  April  1818,  after  an  illness  of  five 
days,  of  a  typhus  lever,  with  some  pulmonary  symptoms. 
He  had  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  been  threatened 
with  consumption,  but  had  comhated  its  attacks  with  un- 
usual success.  The  number  of  his  writings  is  consider- 
able in  proportion  to  their  bulk  ;  the  times  and  the  state 
of  society  in  which  he  lived  being  such  as  to  produce 
rather  hasty  and  spirited  than  highly -finished  compositions. 

HU  inaugural  dissertation  was  entitled  lie  Concoctione  ciborum 
in  ventritulo,  and  contained  an  explanation  of  the  opinions  relst- 
lng  to  digestion,  which  he  had  learned  from  l)r  C'ullen,  Edin- 
burgh. 176H;  ^r-ouiu  of  I  lit  Kftcu  of  the  Stramonium,  American 
Fi.il  Trant.  i.  17T(';  On  tht  Utility  of  IC.ri  in  tU-condttwntd  VUtn, 
iled.  Oil.  Inij.ir.  1770,  addressed  to  I Jp  llurk  ;  Inquiry  into  »»e 
Natural  Ilntory  o/  Medicine  twnjii  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
an  anniversary  uraliori  delivered  in  1774 ;  Hcmarki  on  Biltoue 
FtTtri,  addressed  to  I  ir  Hurk,  Mid.  OU.  Inq.  v.;  ^rruiint  of  thr  /it 
fluent*  of  tht  RtvaltiUtm  on  the  H«m«n  body,  with  Oi'KTl'oli'i.iu  on 
the  Dittatti  of  Miliary  IhipitaU  ;  Inquiry  into  the  tW  of the  In- 
ereaie  of  lUlioui  ami  Intermttliny  Ftrm  in  Ptnntyleania,  Amtriean 
JVfmJ.ii.;  Otiertaliom  on  Tetanus ;  Inquiry  into  tht  Influence  of  Phy- 
lical  fault  I  upon/be  Storoi  Fatuity  t  Ilrmnrkl  on  tot  Ffette  of  Ardent 
Spiiiti  upon  tht  ItvJy  and  Mind  ;  Inquiry  into  tht  fauete  and  Cure 
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lions,  i.,  Phil.  17fi8.  His  grand  objtct  in  the  cure  of  consumption  i» 
to  Mcnwmri  exercise,  and  everything  which  will  enable  the 
patient  to  lake  exrrriie ;  anticipating  a  practice  which  has  become, 
somewhat  f«»»ionabh||  Faiglnnd  of  laic  )ears,  from  its  frequent 
success  as  i\  temp-nary  palliative.  The  subject  1»  continued  in  the 
second  volume  of  tlie  tnqutrtei.  puhli-lu  d  in  1793;  and  bleeding 
is  very  stronglj  n  .-  nimendi d  in  the  earlier  and  only  curable 
stng.s.  I'oti.umption,  he  observe,  is  romimn  In  America,  though 
scrofula  scarcely  ever  occurs  ;  and  It  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
be  rlearly  communicated  by  infection  to  the  Negroes  belonging  to 
..  family,  who  had,  of  course,  no  con.anguii.ity  that 


for  a  similarity  of  constitution.  Five  volume.,  in  the  whole  of 
this  collection,  appeared  from  1*88  to  1798  ;  a  second  edition  was  * 
published  in  1804,  In  four  volume.  8vo ;  a  third  in  1S05,  revised 
and  enlarged,  wich  a  continuation  of  the  IIt,tor<tl  vf  tke  Yellow 
Fever  from  1793  to  1809  ;  A  Defence  of  blood -lettmy  at  a  Remedy 
for  Certain  Itiieaies  ;  A  Vitus  of  tht  State  of  Medicine  in  Fkiladel- 
pkia  i  An  Inquiry  into  tht  Sources  of  the  Uiuai  Forme  of  Summit 
and  Autumnal  Dittaici  in  tht  United  Statri ;  and  the  recantation 
of  hi.  opinion  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  yellow  fever,  already 
mentioned  ;  Information  to  Europeane  ditpoied  to  Kmiyrale  to  tke> 
tViuted  Statet,  in  a  I. 'Her  to  a  Friend  ,-  Obj«riMli«FU  on  the  Popula- 
tion of  PennsyUtmia  t  Ooetrtatione  on  7uJ>at-<o  |  A  new  Mode  of 
Inoculating  Small-Pox,  a  .Lecture,  reprinted.  Phil.  1792,  8vo ; 
/..•nil,  an  the  Study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  American 
Murium  t  condemning  it  as  a  watte  of  lime,  oppressive  to  the  poor 
dunce,  who  are  tortured  into  their  parts  of  speech,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  a  humane  and  republican  country,  and  aubveraive  of 
a  proper  respect  for  the  right*  of  boys,  and,  consequently,  for  the 
rights  of  man.  Knaye,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Philoiopkioal,  1798, 
8vo;  containing  a  republication  of  the  last  article,  together  with 
the  author's  euluglumson  Dr  fallen  and  an  Professor  Itittenhoute, 
delivered  in  1790  and  1796,  and  with  some  other  miscellaneous 
papers  of  leu  moment,  184)6  ;  Lecturer  on  ihe  Vauie  of  Animal 
Life,  1791  j  Account  of  tke  Sugar-Maple  Tre*,  American  Tram. 
iii.  1791  J  OUervatione  on  tke  liletck  Colour  of  tke  Negro,  Ame- 
rican Tram.  lv.,  1792,  attributing  the  blackness  to  leprosy  ;  Hil- 
lary of  tke  Ytlbu,  Frner.  1794.  This  celebrated  work  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  Spanish.  At  the  lime  of  its  publica- 
tion ud  almost  superstitious  dread  was  entertained  by  medical  men 
of  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  idiopathic  fever ;  and  few  books  have 
ever  had  so  powerful  and  cxtentive  an  effect  In  altering  the  gene- 
ral treatment  of  a  disease  a.  this  history  had  produced  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Probably,  indeed,  it  may  have  carried  a  num- 
ber of  the  younger  and  bolder  practitioners  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  authir'.  claims  to  merit  on  the  oc- 
casion, it  must  lie  allowed  that  the  innovation  showed  an  uncom- 
mon combination  of  courage  with  talent  and  good  sense;  and  the 
accurate  description  of  the  disease  that  he  has  given  us  fully 
establishes  his  claim  to  the  character  of  an  accurate  noeologist. 
On  the  Si/mptomi  and  Cure  of  liropty,  and  eii  enaUy  of  Holer  in 
tht  Head,  17P3;  An  Atrount  of  the  /ni(«en.-a  of  Philadelphia  in 
Vi  89,  1790,  1791  ;  QtsWOsttfau  on  the  State  of  the  llody  and  Mind 
in  Old  Age,  1794  ;  ObMrr*itione  on  the  Nature  and  Ci*re  of  Gout 
and  Hydrophol'ia,  1797  ;  Inquiry  into  the  Ciuse  and  Cure  of  the 
Cholera  Infantum,  1797  ;  Oturrrattoiu  en  (>N«*icA«  Trackealu, 
1797  ;  /»te,.<fuiT.iry  Ltcturee,  1801.  lid.  II.  1811;  with  ten  new 
Introductory  lectures,  and  two  lectures  on  the  PUeuuru  of  the 
Stmt,  and  of  tht  Mind.  In  1809  he  published  the  works  of  Sjden- 
ham  and  of  I  leghorn,  with  Notes,  and  In  1810  those  of  Pringle  and 
Hilary.  On  Ihteatee  of  tke  Mind,  Hvo,  1812 — an  elaborate  work 
which  had  long  been  impatiently  expected  ;  A  Letter  on  Hydro- 
phobia,  1813.  addressed  to  Dr  Hosack,  and  containing  additional 
reasons  for  believing  the  scat  of  the  disease  to  be  chiefly  in  the 
blood-vessels;  an  opinion  which  In  all  probability  has  at  least 
tended  to  shorten  the  sufferings  of  several  individuals  on  whom 
tlie  experiment  of  profuse  depletion  has  been  tried.  Dr  Rush's 
numerous  publications  obtained  him  many  marks  of  respect  from 
his  contemporaries,  and  procured  him  adniisaion,  as  an  honorary 


member,  into  the  most 
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societies  of  Kurope.  His  name  was  familiar  to  the  medical  world 
as  the  Sydenham  of  America.  His  accurate  obser\alion.  and  cor- 
rert  discrimination  of  epidemic  diseases  well  entitled  him  to  this 
distinction;  while  in  the  original  energy  of  his  reasoning,  he  far 
excelled  his  prototype.  Hit  literary  and  professional  character, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  moral  and 
political  sentiments  which  were  prevalent  in  his  day.  A  love  of 
innovation  led  him  to  that  proud  defiance  of  established  authority 
which  Is  just  as  likely  to  b-  pernicious  as  to  be  salutary.  The 
study  of  the  learned  langunge*  he  depreciated,  in  one  of  his  early 
essays,  as  unfit  for  a  republican  education  ;  and  this  was  the  first 
step  to  the  true  Jacobin  doctrine,  that  il  was  urn  .' publican  and 
aristnrratical  to  have  received  any  education  whatever.  In  physic, 
his  rejection  of  the  prejudices  oi'  antiquitv  was  somewhat  more 
consistent  with  moderation,  and  the  re  form  thai  he  attempted  was 
occasionally  more  succej.ful  than  his  literary  sperulations  ;  nor  can 
il  he  denied  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  original  suggestions  in 
his  works  which  may  very  probably  be  found  capable  of  affording 
valuable  hints  to  the  lovers  of  medical  experiments. 

Illosnck  and  Francis  in  the  .lmeriroa  Med.  Pkilo:  Rtrpder; 
Chalmers".  ISioyraphical  Lid.,  xx»,  London,  1M6,  8vo.)  (r.T.) 

RUSH,  a  seaport  ami  market  town  of  Ireland,  on  a  head- 
land stretching  into  the  Irish  Sea,  in  the  countv  and  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Dublin.    The  chief  buildings  are 'the  Ro- 
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chapel,  and  a  martello 
ihe  harbour.  Kenure  Park,  a  fine  mansion  near  the  town, 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonil.  Rush  harbour 
has  recently  been  improved,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  ves- 
sels of  50  tons  burden.  Some  trade  anil  fishery  is  carried 
on  here.    Pop.  1496. 

RUSH  WORTH,  John,  the  compiler  of  some  very  use- 
ful historical  collections,  was  born  in  Northumberland  about 
the  year  1607,  being  descended  of  honourable  ancestors. 
After  attending  the  university  of  Oxford  for  some  time, 
he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  the  study  of  the  law  nut 
suiting  his  genius,  he  soon  deserted  it,  in  order  to  seek  a 
situation  where  he  might  more  easily  gratify  his  love  for 
political  information.  He  frequently  attended  the  meetings 
of  Parliament,  and  wrote  down  the  speeches  both  of  the 
king  and  members.  During  the  space  of  eleven  years  from 
1630  to  1640,  when  no  Parliament  was  held,  he  was  an  at- 
tentive observer  of  the  great  transactions  of  state  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  the  court  of  honour,  and  exchequer  cham- 
ber, when  all  the  judges  of  England  assembled  there  on 
cases  of  great  emergency.  Nor  did  he  neglect  to  observe 
with  a  watchful  eye  those  events  which  happened  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  capital.  He  visited  the  camp  at  Berwick, 
and  wm  present  ut  the  battle  of  Newborn,  at  the  treaty  of 
Kipon,  and  ut  the  great  council  of  York.  In  1640  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Henry  Elsynge,  clerk  to  the  House 
of  Common*,  and  thus  had  the  best  opportunities  of  being 
acquainted  with  their  debates  and  proceedings.  The  Com- 
mons considered  him  as  a  person  worthy  of  confidence ; 
and,  in  particular,  they  trusted  him  with  carrying  their 
messages  to  the  king  whilst  he  remained  at  York.  When 
the  Parliament  created  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  their  general, 
Kiishworth  was  appointed  his  secretary,  and  discharged  the 
office  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  master.  When  Fair- 
fax resigned  his  commission,  his  secretary  returned  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  was  soon  afterwards  (in  1651-52)  chosen 
one  of  the  committee  that  was  appointed  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  propriety  anil  means  of  altering  or  new-model- 
ling the  common  law.  He  wk*  elected  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives for  Bcrwick-u|Hin-Twced  to  the  Parliament 
which  Hichard  Cromwell  assembled  in  1658,  and  was  re- 
flected by  the  same  town  to  the  Parliament  which  restored 
Chattel  II.  to  the  crown.  Alter  the  Itestnration,  he  de- 
livered to  the  king  several  books  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  he  liad  preserved  in  his  own  possession  during  the 
commotions  which  then  agitated  the  country.  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  chose  him  his  secre- 
tary in  the  year  1677,  an  office  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as 
Sir  Orlando  kept  the  seals.  In  1678  he  was  a  third  time 
chosen  member  for  Berwick,  and  a  Iburth  time  in  the 
ensuing  Parliament  in  1670.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Parliament  which  was  convened  at  Oxford.  The  dif- 
ferent offices  he  had  held  afforded  him  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  a  fortune,  or  at  leasi  an  independence ; 
jet,  whether  from  negligence  or  prodigality,  he  was  never 
possessed  of  wealth.  Having  run  himself  into  debt,  he  was 
ariested  and  committed  to  the  Kind's  Bench  prison,  South- 
wark,  where  he  lingered  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition.  His  memory  and  judgment 
were  much  impaired,  partly  by  age  and  partly  by  the  ton 
frequent  use  of'spiritous  liquor's.  "He  died  on  the  12th  of 
May  1690. 

His  Historical  Collections  of  Private  Passages  in  Stale, 
Weighty  Matters  in  Law,  and  remarkable  Proceedings  in 
Parliament,  were  published  in  folio  at  different  Minis. 
The  first  part,  comprehending  the  year*  between  1618  and 

1629,  appeared  in  16.«9.  The  copy  had  been  entrusted 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Whitelock,  with  instructions  to 
peruse  and  examine  it.  Upon  perusing  it,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  some  alterations  and  additions.  The 
second  part  was  published  in  16^0;  the  third  in  16!i2 ; 
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the  fourth  and  last,  which  comes  down  to  the  vear  1 649, 
was  published  in  1701  ;  and  altogether  tliey  made  seven 
volumes.  These  underwent  a  second  edition  in  1721  ;  and 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  added,  w  hich  made 
the  eighth.  This  work  has  been  much  applauded  by  those 
who  condemn  the  conduct  of  Charles  I.,  and  accused  of  par- 
tiality by  thuse  who  favour  the  cause  of  that  unhuppy  mon- 
arch. Hiisliworth's  principles  indeed  led  him  to  show  the 
king  and  his  adherents  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  proceedings  of  Parliament ;  yet  it  cannot  justly  be 
affirmed  that  he  has  misrepresented  or  ful>itied  any  of  the 
speeches  or  facts  which  he  has  admitted  into  his  collection. 

RUSSELL]  'William,  Lord,  a  distinguished  English 
patriot,  was  descended  from  a  family  which  liad  held  land 
in  Dorsetshire  from  a  very  early  period,  was  the  third  son 
of  William,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
September  16H9.  He  entered  Cambridge  about  l6o4, 
afterwards  resided  with  his  elder  brother  at  Augsburg,  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1658  at  Pari*.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  Tavistock. 
The  court,  which  was  at  tliat  time  the  abode  of  gaiety  and 
licentiousness,  seems  at  first  to  have  attracted  his  attention, 
and,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  "drew  him  into  some 
irregularities."  An  earnest  and  truthful  nature  like  Rus- 
sell's soon  shook  itself  rid  of  the  entanglements  of  court  life; 
and  in  1669  he  married  Rachel  Wriothesly,  second  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  widow  of  Lord  Vaughan. 
To  the  influence  of  this  most  excellent  woman,  who  seems 
to  have  been  endowed  with  all  the  charms  which  captivate 
and  all  the  virtues  which  elevate  man's  nature,  we  must 
attribute  not  a  few  of  the  noble  qualities  which  adorn  the 
memory  of  her  hu»band.  Had  the  government  of  the 
country  been  conducted  with  security  and  honour,  Lord 
William  Russell  would  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  private  life  in  the  company  of  this  admirable  woman  ; 
but,  roused  by  the  hypocrisy  and  scandalized  by  the  open 
and  shameless  venality  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  no 
Englishman  who  had  any  regard  for  the  independence, 
the  freedom,  and  the  religion  of  his  country,  could  any 
longer  keep  aloof.  He  accordingly,  w  ith  no  very  remark- 
able talents,  ranged  himself  at  once  on  the  side  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  became  the  declared  opponent  of  the  king. 
'•  I  never  knew,"  says  Burnet.  "  any  man  have  so  entire 
credit  with  the  nation  as  he  had  ;"  and  again,  the  bishop 
continues,  "  his  understanding  was  not  defective  ;  but  his 
virtues  were  so  eminent  that  they  would  have  more  than 
balanced  real  detects,  if  any  had  been  found  in  the  other." 
Lord  Russell  joined  Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  W.  Coventry, 
Colonel  Birch,  Mr  Powle,  and  Mr  Littleton,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  thwart  the  scandalous  proceedings  of  the  king,  and 
advancing  as  they  did,  and  as  they  required  to  do,  at  first 
w  ith  moderation,  gained  so  great  an  influence  in  the  coun- 
try, that  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  prorogue  the  Parlia- 
ment. This  step  broke  off  the  alliance  with  France.  Fresh 
intrigues,  however,  were  speedily  renewed ;  and  against 
these  Lord  Russell  resolutely  op|iosed  himself.  Barillon 
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Barillon,  rather  than  have  men  suppose  that  such  a  charge 
is  true.  And  no  one  can  have  observed  Lord  William 
Russell's  strong  sense  of  justice,  his  scrupulous  integrity, 
his  zeal  and  energy  in  every  noble  and  generous  undertak- 
ing, who  would  for  a  moment  listen  to  such  a  charge.  Hi* 
character  is  w  holly  at  variance  w  ith  such  an  act.  However, 
the  testimony  of  Barillon  will  be  differently  estimated  by 
different  men  ;  ami  the  reader  may  consult  on  the  matter 
the  views  taken  bv  Macaulav  (History  of  England,  vol.  i.), 
■nd  HaHaan  (Constituttonal  History,  vol.  ii.) 
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In  no  kmc  time  the  principal  Whigs  were  accused  of 
having  conspired  to  take  the  king*!  life  as  he  returned  from 
the  Newmarket  races.  This  is  known  as  the  "  Hye-housc 
Plot."  from  the  name  of  a  farm  near  Newmarket,  where  the 
conspirators  agreed  to  meet.  The  king  having,  it  is  said, 
returned  earlier  from  Newmarket  tlian  was  anticipated,  the 
court  ascribed  to  this  lucky  accident  the  shielding  of  his 
majesty'*  life.  Russell,  Essex,  Sidney,  and  a  numher  of 
others,' were  at  once  committed  to  the  Tower.  Russell 
was,  on  the  ]  3th  of  July  1G83,  brought  before  the  Old 
Bailey  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  indicted  "  for 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  consulting  and  agree- 
ing to  stir  up  insurrection,  and  to  that  end  lo  seize  the 
guards  for  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person."  The 
evidence  against  him  was  contradictory  ;  no  one  charge  in 
his  indictment  was  proved ;  yet  the  sheriffs,  who  were  the 
tools  of  the  court,  secured  his  conviction.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  During 
his  imprisonment  he  manifested  great  calmness  and  pious 
resignation.  Lady  Russell,  who  had  greatly  assisted  htm 
during  his  trial,  was  now  near,  like  an  angel  of  comfort, 
administering  to  his  wants  with  the  most  singular  tenderness 
and  resolution.  Bishop  Burnet  ami  Dean  Tillotson  attended 
him  j  and  the  former  has  left  a  written  account  of  his  lust 
days.  He  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  the  2U 
o!  July  16*3. 

Charles  James  Fox,  in  alluding  to  the  death  of  Lord 
William  Kussell  (History  of J 'antes  II.),  says,  "It  is  im- 
possible not  to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  ever 
stigmatized  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Russell  as 
a  most  flagrant  violation  of  law  and  justice."  The  act  tor 
annulling  Russell's  attainder,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
William  and  Marv,  says,  he  was  by  undue  and  illegal 
return  of  jurors,  for  w  ant  of  freehold,  and  by  partial  and 
unjust  constructions  of  law,  wrongfully  convicted,  attainted, 
and  executed  for  high  treason."  (See  the  Life  of  William, 
Lord  Russell,  by  I,ord  John  Russell,  I^indon,  1819.) 

Rissf.m..  William,  a  popular  historian,  the  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  Russell  and  Christian  Ballantine,  was  born  in 
the  year  IT  il  at  Windydoors,  a  farm-house  in  the  parish  of 
Stowe  and  county  of  Selkirk.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  school  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Inverleithen.  where 
he  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  ;  and  private  study  afterwards  enabled  him 
to  supply  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education. 
In  1 75G  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  be  in- 
structed in  writing  and  arithmetic;  and  after  having 
attended  to  these  branches  for  about  ten  months,  he  was 
bound  an  apprentice  lo  the  bookselling  and  printing  busi- 
ness lor  the  term  of  five  years.  While  engaged  in  this 
Occupation  he  discovered  the  utmost  ardour  in  literary  pur- 


suits ;  nor  was  his  situation  unfavourable  to  the  acquisition 
of  useful  and  elegant  knowledge.  After  the  completion  of 
hi*  apprenticeship  he  published  a  select  collection  of  modern 
poems,  which  was  favourably  received. 

About  the  year  17R3  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  adapt  Crebihon's  RJiadamisthe  et  Ze'noliie  to  the  English 
stage.  In  I7<>4  he  retired  to  the  country,  and  spent  the 
succeeding  autumn  with  Lord  Elibank.  He  had  relin- 
quished his  original  employment,  and  he  now  prosecute,! 
with  zeal  his  historical  and  literary  studies. 

Having  resided  with  his  father  till  the  month  of  May 
17(>7,  he  proceeded  to  London  in  quest  of  honour  and 
emolument.  Uut  his  high  hopes  were  siveedily  blasted. 
After  having  in  vain  waited  for  advancement,  he  engaged 
himself  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  the  great  office  of 
Wiiham  Strahan,  afterwards  printer  to  his  majesty.  In  the 
year  1769  he  quitted  the  employment  of  Strahan,  and  was 
engaged  as  overseer  of  the  printing-office  of  Brown  and 
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AdlarJ.  During  the  same  year  he  published  an  Ode  to 
Fortitude.  His  Sentimental  Tain  apriearcd  in  1770  ;  and  ' 
from  this  time  he  contributed  to  the  periodical  publications 
many  essays  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.  In  1772  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Fables,  Moral  and  Sentimental;  and 
An  Essay  on  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Genius  of 
Women,  from  the  French  of  M.  Thomas.  In  1774  he 
produced  an  octavo  volume  under  the  title  of  Julia,  a 
Poetical  Romance.  Of  this  work,  which  is  founded  on  the 
Nourelle  Heloise  cf  Rousseau,  neither  the  plan  nor  the  exe- 
cution can  be  commended.  Russell  is  the  author  of  the 
verses  on  the  death  of  Hume  and  on  the  death  of  Dr  Arm- 
strong, sub-cribed  "  W.  IL,"  anil  dated  from  Gray's  Inn, 
Sept.  10,  1779.  w  hich  are  commonly  printed  w  ith  the  poems 
of  that  classical  writer.  His  History  of  America,  published 
in  numbers,  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
This  work  was  received  with  some  degree  of  favour;  but 
the  splendid  merit  of  Dr  Robertson's  History  precluded  all 
competition.  During  the  same  year  (1779)  he  likewise 
published,  in  octavo,  the  first  two  volumes  of  The  History 
of  Modern  Europe,  with  an  Account  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Jin  man  Fnipire,  and  a  I 'lew  of the  Progress  of 
Society  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Eighteenth  Centura,  in  a 
Series  of  fitters  from  a  Noldetnan  to  his  Son.  Their  re- 
ception was  so  favourable  as  to  exceed  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  the  year  I7H3  he  published  The  Tragic 
Muse,  a  poem  addressed  to  Mrs  Siddons.  The  three  vo- 
lumes which  completed  the  History  of  Modern  Europe 
made  their  appearance  in  1781.  His  narrative*  is  always 
free  from  languor,  and  his  reflections  are  conveyed  in  a 
lively  and  elegant  style.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that 
he  should  have  adopted  the  commercial  expedient  of  exhi- 
biting his  work  as  a  series  of  letters  from  a  nobleman  to  his 
son:  every  reader  is  sufficiently  aware  that  Dr  Russell  did 
not  belong  to  the  order  of  nobility  ;  and  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  "my  dear  Philip"  is  too  apt  to  remind  one  of 
Lord  Chesterfield.  This  work  has  very  often  been  re- 
printed, and  lias  still  some  degree  nf  popularity.  Russell 
closes  his  History  with  the  peace  of  Path  in  1  "ti.'I.  A  con- 
tinuation, extending  to  two  volumes,  was  added  by  the  lute 
Dr  Coote;  and  Mother  w  riter  has  continued  the  'narrative 
still  farther  down. 

In  the  fear  1787  he  married  Isabella  Scnit,  a  lady  nf 
Eskdale,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached,  and  in  whom 
he  found  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  companion.  He  now 
entered  upon  the  occupation  of  a  comfortable  farm  at 
Knottyholm,  in  the  parish  of  Canonby  and  county  of  Dum- 
fries, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

He  had  now  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  very  popular 
historian;  and  in  li92  the  university  of  St  Andrews  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.Ii'.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  at  London,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
The  History  of  Ancient  Europe,  with  a  I  ieic  of  the  Re- 
volutions in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  a  Series  of  Enters  to  a 
Young  Sohleman.  This  production  partakes  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  his  modern  history  ;  but  as  the  author  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  design,  it  never  attained  to  the  same  popu- 
larity. Of  these  two  volumes,  the  greater  proportion  relates 
to  the  history  of  Greece.  Dr  Coote  was  afterwards  induced 
to  supply  what  he  had  left  deficient. 

Dr  Russell  did  not  long  survive  the 
last  work.    A  stroke  of  palsy  suddenly  ti 


Uan.1l. 


publication  of  his 
-rmtnated  his  life, 
on  the  2oth  of  December  1793,  after  lie  had  completed  the 
fitly-second  year  of  his  age. 

lie  had  engaged  in  various  projects  which  he  did  not 
live  to  execute.  Among  these  was  his  History  of  England 
from  the  lleginning  of  the  Reiifii  of  ( ieorge  III.  to  the 
"onclusion  if  the  American  War,  a  work  on  which  he  was 


engaged  at  the  close  of  his  life. 
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RUSSIA. 


History.  The  history  of  Russia  commences  shortly  after  the  middle 
v^-*'  of  the  ninth  century,  when  a  Scandinavian  race,  known  as 
the  Varages  or  Varangian*,  established  their  dominion  over 
several  of  the  less  warlike  Slavonic  and  Finnish  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  These  seem  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  even  at 

<  this  early  period  to  have  carried  on  a  considerable  com- 

tin .ire.  Harassed  by  more  warlike  neighbours,  they  had 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Varangians :  but  these  un- 
scrupulous allies  no  sooner  rid  them  of  their  enemies  than 

K.iric,  a.d.  they  established  themselves  in  their  country.  Ruric.  the 
leader  of  the  Varangians,  built  a  town  near  the  Volkhof, 
where  Old  Ladoga  now  stands,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his 
government.  This  is  said  to  have  been  about  a.d.  862. 
His  two  brothers  Sinaf  and  Truvor,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  established  themselves, — the  former  at  Bielo  Ozcro, 
and  the  latter  at  Isborsk,  near  Pleskof.  The  rightful  owners 
or'  the  soil,  however,  were  not  inclined  peacefully  to  suhmit 
to  this  species  of  usurpation,  and  accordingly  they  took  up 
arms  under  the  leadership  of  Vadim,  a  chief  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  for  his  military  talents.  A 
fierce  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  Varangians 
were  victorious,  Vadim  and  several  of  the  other  chiefs  hav- 
ing lost  their  lives.  This  success  emboldened  Ruric  to 
extend  his  territories,  and  to  change  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment from  Ladoga  to  Novgorod,  the  capital  of  the  Slavi, 
which  was  even  then  a  large  and  opulent  city.  His  brothers 
Sinaf  and  Truvor  died  soon  after,  aud  Ruric  became  sole 
monarch  of  the  conquered  territory,  over  which  he  reigned 
without  further  molestation  for  fifteen  years.  At  his  death 
hi*  son  Igor  was  only  four  years  of  age,  and  the  govern- 

R-^ory  of  incut  devolved  upon  his  kinsman  Oleg.  The  new  ruler 
did  not  long  remain  idle,  and  one  of  his  first  expeditions 
was  against  Kief,  where  two  Varangian  chiefs,  Oskhold 
anil  Dir,  seem  to  have  established  their  dominion  over  the 
Slavi  of  that  part.  To  effect  his  purpose,  Oleg  hail  re- 
course to  strategem ;  and,  taking  with  him  Igor,  he  descended 
the  Dnieper  with  a  few  boats,  in  which  he  had  concealed  a 
number  of  armed  men.  On  approaching  Kief,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  two  chiefs,  stating  that  some  Varangian 
merchants,  on  their  way  to  Greece  by  order  of  the  Prince 
of  Novgorod,  desired  to  see  them  as  friends  and  kinsmen. 
Oskhold  and  Dir  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  suspecting  no 
harm,  went  unarmed  and  unattended.  They  no  sooner 
reached  the  place  of  meeting  than  they  were  surrounded  by- 
armed  men,  and  Oleg  taking  Igor  in  his  arms,  cried,  "You 
are  neither  princes  nor  of  the  race  of  prince's ;  but  I  am  a 
prince,  and  this  is  the  son  of  Ruric."  No  sooner  were 
these  words  uttered  than  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  tno 
chiefs  and  slew  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Kief,  thrown 
into  consternation  by  this  bold  and  treacherous  act,  made 
no  resistance,  but  opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  the  in- 
vader. But  his  ambitious  designs  did  not  end  here.  He 
now  meditated  an  attack  u|H>n  Constantinople,  and  f  r  that 
purpose  he  removed  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Kief. 
At  length  he  embarked  on  the  Dnieper  with  80,000  war- 
riors, on  boat d  of  no  tew cr  than  2000  vessels.  After  en- 
countering numerous  obstacles,  and  having  several  times 
to  disembark  and  cairy  tluir  vessels  for  some  distance 
overland,  the  Russians  at  length  reached  the  Black  Sea, 
and,  coasting  along  its  shores,  they  soon  urrived  at  the 
■Strait  of  Constantinople.  To  prevent  their  approach  to  the 
city,  the  inhabitants  iiad  thrown  a  cliain  across  the  har- 
bour; but  the  invaders,  not  deterred  by  this,  are  said  to 
have  drawn  their  vessels  ashore,  and  titling  them  upon 
wheels,  by  means  of  sail-,  converted  them  into  Carriages, 


and  thus  arrived  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  weak  History. 
Leo,  who  was  then  ii|ion  the  throne,  did  not  offer  any  re- 
sistance,  but  was  content  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace, 
and  Oleg  returned  to  Kief  laden  with  wealth.  Soon  after 
diis  Oleg  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople  with  articles  of  a 
treaty  to  be  signed  by  the  Greek  emperor.  From  this 
treaty  we  Irani  many  important  particulars  respecting  the 
internal  policy  of  the  Russians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.  It  shows  that  they  laid  great  stress  upon 
oaths;  that  murder  was  punished  by  death,  and  not  by 
fine;  that  a  thief  taken  in  the  fact  might  be  killed  by  the 
proprietor  with  impunity,  or,  if  bound  and  brought  before 
the  judge,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  the  stolen  goods,  to- 
gether with  three  times  their  value;  that  wives  had  a  part 
of  the  estates  of  their  husbands;  that  punishment  did  not 
extend  to  the  entire  confiscation  of  goods,  and  hence  the 
widow  and  orphan  did  not  suffer  for  a  crime  of  which  they 
were  innocent  ;  that  citizens  might  dispose  of  their  e-ffects 
in  favour  of  friends,  without  fear  of  the  sovereign  seizing  on 
their  heritage.  Oleg  died  in  913.  after  liaving  conducted  Acc*»lon 
die  government  for  thirty-three  years,  leaving  Igor  in  full of  i60T> 
possession  of  the  throne,  who,  up  "to  this  time,  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  share  in  the  administration.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  sovereign,  several  of  the  nations  that  had 
been  subjugated  by  Oleg  attempted  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Drevlians  weie  the  first  to  revolt;  but 
they  were  soon  quelled,  and  punished  bv  the  imposition  of 
an  'increased  tribute.  The  Uglitchcs,  who  dwelt  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Dnieper,  contended  longer  for  their 
liberty,  and  one  of  their  principal  towns  withstood  a  siege 
for  three  years ;  but  at  length  they  too  were  subdued  and 
made  tributary.  Igor  had  next  to  contend  with  a  morei 
formidable  enemy  in  the  Petchenegans,  a  nation  hitherto 
unknown,  who,  (putting  their  settlements  on  the  Ooral  ami 
Volga,  established  them-elves  on  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper. 
Igor  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  his  new  enemies, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  w  ith  them.  About  five  years 
afterwards  disputes  seem  to  have  arisen  between  them,  and 
both  |»rties  bad  recourse  to  arms.  It  appears  that  the 
Russians  were  finally  victorious,  and  the  Petchenegans 
were  for  some  time  disabled  from  giving  farther  molestation. 

We  next  hear  of  Igor  in  941  setting  out  on  an  expedi-  Ills  rxpt- 
tion  against  the  Greeks  with,  if  we  may  credit  die  Russian  ditinn 
accounts,  10,000  bark?,  each  earning  forty  men.  The *• 
government  of  the  empire,  however,  was  now  in  different  re* 
hands  from  those  that  had  held  it  during  the  former  inva- 
sion. The  Gre-eks  were  commanded  by  two  able  generals, 
Theiiphanes  and  Phocas,  the  former  of  whom  was  over 
the  fleet,  the  latter  over  the  army.  Thcophanes  attacked 
them  in  their  shirts,  and  throwing  among  them  the  terrible 
(in  ek  fire,  with  the  effects  of  which  they  were  totally  un- 
acquainted, caused  such  consternation  that  many  cast  them- 
selves into  the  sea  to  avoid  the  flames.  Their  vessels  were 
dispersed,  shattered,  or  burned,  and  great  numbers  of  their 
crews  perished.  Those  that  reached  the  land  were  imme- 
diately attacked  by  Phocas,  so  that  Igor  carried  hack  with 
him  scarcely  one-third  of  his  immense  army.  Though  dis- 
couraged by  this  ill  success,  it  did  not  deter  bun  from 
making  a  second  attempt,  and  accordingly,  three  years 
afterwards,  he  set  out  with  a  new  army,  which  included 
many  of  the  Petchenegans  whom  he  had  taken  into  |iay. 
Before  he  had  advanced  beyond  the  Taurican  Chcrsoncsiis, 
however,  he  was  met  by  deputies  from  the  emperor,  offer- 
ing to  pay  to  him  the  same  tribute  that  his  predecessor  had 
received  ;  ami  Ig'>r,  doubtful  of  the  issue  of  a  contest,  coin- 
plied  with  this  offer,  and  retired  widi  his  army.    Igor  was 
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now  far  advanced  in  years  but  the  insatiable  rapacity  of 
his  officers  impelled  him  to  turn  hi*  army  against  tlie  Drev- 
hans,  fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  them  an  increase  of 
their  yearly  tribute.  In  this  he  was  at  first  successful,  and 
was  returning  home  loaded  with  booty  ;  but.  not  yet  satis- 
fied, he  sent  home  the  printer  port  of  hi*  troops  with  the 
spoil,  and  with  tile  remainder  marched  again  into  the 
enemy's  country.  The  Drevli.ins,  now  driven  to  dope- 
ration,  fell  upon  him  and  his  followers  near  the  town  of 
Iskorosch,  and  massacred  the  whole  of  them. 

Igor's  son.  Sviatosluf,  was  very  young  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  regency  devolved  upon  Olga  the  queen- 
mother.  Her  first  act  was  to  revenge  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  The  Drevlian*  were  anxious  to  renew  friend- 
ship with  the  Russians,  and  their  chief  made  offer  of 
his  hand  to  Olga.  Pretending  to  listen  to  their  overtures, 
the  queen  received  the  messengers  kindly,  hut  immediately 
rallied  them  to  be  put  to  death.  In  the  meantime,  she  re- 
quested a  larger  deputation  to  be  sent  to  her,  consisting  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  state  ;  and  these,  on  tiicir  arrival,  she 
treated  in  the  same  inhuman  manner,  taking  care,  in  each 


same 

case,  that  no  tidings  shou 
then  set  out,  as  if  on  a  friei 
alliance,  and  having  invited 


d  reach  the  Drevlian?.  She 
dly  vi^it,  to  conclude  the  new 
to  a  great  entertainment  some 
hundreds  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  she  caused  them  all 
to  be  assassinated.  Not  yet  satisfied,  she  now  laid  waste 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  town  near  which 
Igor  had  lost  his  life  long  withstood  her  utmost  efforts,  the 
inhabitants  dreading  the  horrible  fate  that  awaited  them. 
At  length  she  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  promised 
them  mercy  on  condition  of  receiving  nil  the  pigeons  in  the 
town.  To  the  tails  of  these  she  attached  lighted  matches, 
and  then  set  them  all  at  liberty.  They  of  course  made  tor 
their  usual  haunts,  and  the  houses  being  all  of  wood,  the 
town  was  speedily  in  a  blaze.  The  wretched  inhabitants, 
endeavouring  to  escape  the  flames,  were  immediately 
butchcred  by  the  Russians. 

The  only  other  remarkable  event  during  Olga'*  regency 
was  her  conversion  to  Christianity.  Though  Christianity 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Russia  before  this  time, 
and  full  liberty  allowed  to  its  professors  in  their  worship, 
yet  it  had  hitherto  made  little  progress.  The  people  were 
still  pagans,  practising  the  must  absurd  and  cruel  supersti- 
tions. Olga,  however,  resolved  to  embrace  the  Greek  re- 
ligion, and  tor  that  purpose  undertook  a  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople about  a.d.  9j5.  Constantine  Porphyrogencta, 
who  was  then  upon  the  throne,  received  the  royal  convert 
With  the  greatest  respect, — himself  conducting  her  to  the 
baptismal  font,  where,  in  the  character  of  sponsor,  he  gave 
htr  the  name  of  Helen.  Her  example,  however,  had  little 
effect  u|K>n  the  Russians,  and  even  her  son  disregarded  all 
her  solicitations  to  become  a  Christian.  She  died  about 
the  year  9l>9.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  Sviatoslaf  ob- 
tained the  reins  of  government,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  about  the  time  of  bis  mother's  dejmrture  for 
Constantinople.  His  first  care  was  to  improve  the  charac- 
ter and  discipline  of  his  army,  and  to  this  he  devoted  him- 
self with  the  greatest  zeal,  living  in  the  camp,  and  sharing 
in  the  duties  mid  dangers  of  the  meanest  of  his  followers. 
His  food  was  of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  description  ;  and 
he  had  no  tent,  but,  wrapt  in  a  bear's  skin,  usually  slept  on 
the  bare  ground.  Nor  was  be  less  distinguished  liir  his 
contempt  of  danger  than  for  his  disregard  of  the  luxuries 
and  conveniences  of  lite.  His  soldiers  emulated  his  ex- 
ample, and  were  proud  to  follow  a  liailer  who  shared  in  all 
the  if  toils  and  hard-hips.  His  army  thus  became  formi- 
dable, nut  ra  much  from  its  numbers  as  from  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  having  little  baggage,  tiny 
could  rapidly  move  fioin  place  to  plate.  His  fitst  great 
expedition  was  against  the  Kozarcs,  a  people  that  had  conic 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  sides  of  the  Cau- 
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casus,  and  had  established  themselves  along  the 
side  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  totally  vanquished  them,  and  —  — 
took  their  capital  by  storm.  He  is  even  said  to  liavc  an- 
nihilated the  nation,  at  least  we  find  no  mention  of  it  after 
that  time.  The  Greek  emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  ha- 
rassed by  the  Hungarians,  assisted  by  his  treacherous  allies 
the  Bulgarians,  applied  for  assistance  to  Sviatoslaf,  who 
hastened  southward  with  a  large  army.  He  quicklv  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  Bulgarian  ton'na  along  the  Danube, 
and  was  so  elated  with  his  success,  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  his  government  from  Kief  to  IVreiasla- 
vatz,  now  Yamboly,  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  He  was, 
however,  obliged  to  defer  bis  intentions  and  hasten  home, 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  Petchcncgans,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  were  ravaging  his  territory,  and 
had  laid  siege  to  his  capital.  Before  his  arrival,  however, 
the  Petchcncgans  had,  by  an  artifice  of  the  Russian  general, 
been  induced  to  raise  the  siege.  After  reducing  them  to 
subjection,  Sviatoslaf  resumed  his  design  of  establishing 
himself  on  the  Danube.  By  this  time  the  Bulgarians  had 
recovered  most  of  their  towns,  and  were  prepared  to  resist 
his  encroachments.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself  in  Bulgaria,  but  by  this  time  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cephorus had  been  assassinated,  and  his  murderer,  John 
Zimisccs,  had  ascended  the  throne.  The  new  emperor 
saw  clearly  that  the  Russians  would  be  a  more  dangerous 
neighbour  than  the  Bulgarians,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Russian  monarch,  desiring  him  to  evacuate  Bulgaria,  in 
terms  of  his  treaty.  This  Sviatoslaf  refused  to  do,  and  pre- 
pared to  maintain  his  ground  by  force.  He  raised  his 
army  by  the  addition  of  Bulgarians,  Petchcncgans,  and 
Hungarians,  to  the  number  of  300,000  men.  He  first 
mide  an  incursion  into  Thrace,  burning  and  ravaging  in 
all  directions,  and  laid  siege  to  Adriauople,  but  »a*  de- 
feated by  stratagem  by  the  commandant  of  that  ton  11. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  scries  of  other  losses,  and  his 
army  was  further  weakened  by  desertions  among  the  allied 
tmops,  until  a  great  part  of  them  were  shut  up  in  the  city 
of  Pcreiaslavatz.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault,  but  SOOO 
of  the  Russians  threw  themselves  into  the  citadel,  which 
was  considered  impregnable.  The  enemy,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  it  on  fire ;  many  threw  themselves  from 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  others  perished  in  the  flames,  and 
the  rest  were  taken  captive.  Sviatoslaf,  uho  bad  not  been 
shut  up  in  Pcreiaslavatz,  now  took  refuge  in  Durostule,  the 
strongest  of  the  few  towns  that  now  remained  to  him  on 
the  Danube.  It  was  immediately  besieged  by  the  enemy; 
ntid  the  Russians,  reduced  to  extremity,  made  a  sally  from 
the  town.  A  des|icrate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Russians  were  defeated  ;  and  Sviatoslaf  made  for  Russia 
with  the  shattered  remains  of  bis  army.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  most  experienced  officer's,  he  attempted  the 
navigation  of  the  Dnieper,  and  was  intercepted  near  the 
cataracts  of  that  river  by  bis  old  enemies  the  Pctchenegans. 
After  remaining  on  the  defensive  all  winter,  exposed  to 
famine  and  disease,  he  attempted  to  force  bis  «ay  through 
the  enemy,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself  slain.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hi*  three  sons— Yaropolk  in  Kiev.  Vladimir  y.mpolk. 
in  Novgorod,  and  Oleg  in  the  country  of  the  Drevlians.  Vladimir 
A  war  soon  took  place  between  Yarojwlk  and  Oleg,  in  and  01tg- 
which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  and  Vladimir, 
dreading  a  similar  late,  abandoned  his  dominions,  which 
were  quietly  seized  011  by  the  Kievian  prince.  He  did 
not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  success ;  for  N  ladimir,  w  ho  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  Varangians,  returned  with  succours 
which  enabled  him  not  only  to  secure  his  possessions,  but 
to  make  war  on  the  Kievian  territory.  Yaropolk's  chief 
ndtistT,  Bluilc,  was  in  the  interest  of  his  brother,  and  led 
him  nu  to  his  ruin.  He  was  thus  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
his  capital,  which  immediately  opened  its  gates  to  the 
enemj  ;  and  «as  afterwarda  induced  to  throw  himself  on 
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HlJiory.  tlie  mercy  of  hi*  brother,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  commencement  of  Vladimir'*  reign  was 
Vladimir,  htit  a  continuation  of  those  atrocities  by  which  he  hud  ob- 
tained the  throne.  The  traitor  Bludc  was  one  of  the  first 
to  suffer.  For  three  darn  he  was  treated  with  the  highest 
distinction,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  king  said  :— "  I 
have  now  fulfilled  my  promise  ;  as  executor  of  justice,  I  con- 
demn you  to  death  ;"  and  caused  him  to  be  immediately 
executed.  He  displayed  like  perfidiousncss  towards  the 
Varangians,  who  had  assisted  in  placing  him  upon  the 
throne.  They  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect*  of  hi*  in- 
gratitude, and  so  they  asked  permission  to  go  and  seek  their 
fortune  in  Greece.  He  granted  their  request,  but  also 
privately  advised  the  emperor  of  their  approach  ;  so  that 
they  were  arrested  and  secured.  He  engaged  in  numerous 
wars  with  the  neighbouring  state?, — the  Poles,  Bulgarians, 
Pctchcncgans,  and  others  ;  and  being  geuerallv  success! ul, 
he  added  very  considerably  to  his  territory.  He  was  very 
devout  in  hi*  religion*  duties,  and  usually  sacrificed  a  num- 
ber of  hi*  prisoner*  at  the  shrine  of  hi*  god*.  On  one  oc- 
casion, to  show  his  devotion,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  one  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  a  young  Varan- 
gian, whose  father  had  adapted  the  Christian  faith.  The 
unhappy  father  refused  the  victim,  and  the  people,  enraged 
•t  what  they  considered  an  insult  to  their  gods,  assaulted 
the  house,  arid  slew  both  father  and  son,  folded  in  mutual 
embrace.  Yet  this  furious  pagan  and  bloody  warrior  be- 
came afterwards  equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity. The  lame  of  Vladimir's  military  exploit*  had  ren- 
dered him  so  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  nations  that 
each  courted  his  alliance,  and  strove  to  unite  him  by  the 
tie*  of  the  same  religion  with  themselves.  Determined  to 
act  with  judgment,  Vladimir  despatched  deputies  to  inspect 
the  religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  several  nations, 
and  to  report.  The  accounts  of  the  imposing  splendour  of 
the  Greek  worship,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
priests  and  churches,  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  re- 
solved to  join  that  church.  Being  too  proud  to  seek  from 
the  Greek  emperor  a  priest  to  instruct  him  in  the  Christian 
religion  and  administer  baptism,  he  resolved  to  obtain  one 
by  arms.  Assembling  his  army,  he  marched  to  Taurida,  and 
laid  siege  to  Theodosia.  Alter  a  lengthened  siege,  he  ob- 
tained [msse&sion  of  the  town,  and  soon  after  of  the  whole 
of  the  Crimea.  He  might  now  have  obtained  baptism,  but 
he  was  also  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  the  Greek  mon- 
arch, and  therefore  demanded  in  marriage  Anno,  sister  of 
Basilius  and  Cunstuntinc,  who  were  then  upon  the  throne. 
After  some  deliberation,  his  request  was  complied  with, 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  people  should  become  Chris- 
tians. These  conditions  being  accepted,  the  Russian 
F.mtiracn  monarch  was  baptized,  and  took  the  name  of  Basilius,  re- 
f'hrUti-  ceiving  the  Grecian  princess,  and  carrying  with  him 
■ally.  several  popes  and  archimandrites,  together  with  sacred 
vessels  and  church  books,  images  of  saints,  and  consecrated 
relics.  The  change  effected  in  his  conduct  by  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Christian  faith  was,  if  we  may  credit  the  Russian 
accounts,  most  marked.  Formerly  delighting  in  human 
blood,  he  could  now  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  sanction 
the  death  of  the  greatest  criminal  ;  instead  of  destroying 
cities  and  laying  waste  territories,  he  now  built  churches 
and  endowed  seminaries  of  education  ;  and  though  he  is 
said  to  have  had  six  wives  and  MX)  concubines,  he  now  be- 
came faithful  to  the  imperial  princes*.  He  destroyed  the 
idols  that  he  had  formerly  worshipped,  and  used  every  ex- 
ertion to  persuade  his  subjects  to  adopt  the  Christian  reli- 


gion. His  la*t  days  were  embittered  by  domestic  vexa-  History, 
lion*.  His  wife  and  one  of  his  favourite  son*  died  long  be-  ■  ,  ,  ■ 
fore  him  ;  w  hile  another  of  his  sons,  Yaroslaf,  on  whom  he 
hail  bestowed  the  government  of  Novgorod,  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  applied  to  the  Va- 
rangians for  assistance  against  his  father.  The  aged  Vladi- 
mir, compelled  to  march  against  a  rebellious  son,  died  of 
grief  upon  the  road,  alter  a  long  and  glorious  reign  of  thirtv- 
tive  year*.  The  improvements  introduced  by  this  prince 
were  great  and  permanent.  With  the  Christian  religion 
he  imported  from  Greece  the  arts  which  then  flourished 
in  that  empire  ;  and  almost  entirely  new-modelled  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  by  engrafting  on  it  the  more  refined 
dialect  of  the  Greeks  and  adopting  in  a  great  measure  the 
letters  of  their  alphabet.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of 
Russia  westward  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  into  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland  ;  southward  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
so  as  to  include  the  Crimea  and  great  part  of  the  Bulgarian 
territories ;  and  eastward  to  the  Oka,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga. 

Vladimir  had  before  his  death  divided  his  territories  Hit  «uc 
among  his  twelve  sons,  reserving  to  himself  and  his  imme-  ctwm*. 
diate  heir  the  principality  of  Kief.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  almost  perpetual  warfare  among  the  brothers.  Sviato- 
polk,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Kief  alter  the  death 
of  his  father,  attempted  by  stratagem  and  force  to  possess 
himself  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  principalities.  Yaros- 
laf.  Prince  of  Novgorod,  took  up  arms  to  stop  his  encroach- 
ments, and  forced  him  to  flee  for  refuge  and  succour  to  his 
father-in-law,  Boleslaus  of  Poland.  The  latter  accompa- 
nied him  back  to  Russia  with  an  army,  and  forced  Yaros- 
lufto  retreat  with  precipitation.  Svi'atopolk  now  plotted 
the  destruction  of  his  allies,  and  a  massacre  ensued  in  which 
many  of  the  Poles  lost  their  lives  ;  whereat  Boleslaus  was 
so  enraged  that  he  plundered  Kief  and  several  other  towns, 
anil  then  left  his  perfidious  son-in-law  to  shift  for  himself. 
He  next  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Petchenegans,  and 
with  an  army  of  these  auxiliaries  offered  battle  to  Yaroslaf. 
The  contest  was  long  and  bloody,  but  at  length  terminated 
in  favour  of  Yaroslall  Sviato|iolk  died  ioon  afterwards. 
By  this  victory  Yaroslaf  became  possessed  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  fadier's  dominion*.  He  advanced  the  Christian 
religion  by  causing  tlie  Bible  to  be  trunsluted  into  tlie  Rus- 
sian language,  and  circulated.  He  also  established  a  me- 
tropolitan at  Kiev,  and  devoted  himself  generally  to  the 
advancement  of  his  people.  He  drew  up  a  code  of  laws 
far  Novgorod,  w  hich  is  still  known  as  the  municipal  law  of 
Novgorod.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  in.,:  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-five  years.  Like  his  father,  he  divided 
his  territories  among  his  sons,  but  exhorted  them  on  his 
deathbed  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  among  themselves. 
From  hi*  death  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  history  of  Russia  comprises  little  else  than  a  continued 
series  of  intestine  commotions  and  petty  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  same  system  of  dismemberment 
wa*  continued  by  the  succeeding  princes,  and  was  attended 
with  tlie  same  result.  There  were  during  this  period  not 
fewer  than  seventeen  independent  principalities,  though 
these  were  at  length  reduced  to  seven,  viz.,  those  of  Kiefj 
Novgorod,  Smolensk,  Vladimir,  Tver,  Haliteh,  and  Moskva 
or  Moscow.  Of  these,  Kief  and  Novgorod  long  continued 
to  be  the  most  powerful,  though  they  could  not  always 
maintain  their  superiority  over  the  others  ;  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  pcriotl  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  dis- 
trict of  Vladimir  erected  itself  into  a  grand  principality,  and 
became  at  least  as  powerful  as  Kief  and  Novgorod.' 


»  In  the  supremacy  of  these  three  fiTcat  principalities  »c  may  trace  ttie  division  of  European  Kuasia  into  Great,  Utile,  and  White 
Russia,  a  dUllnction  which  long  maintained  it.  ground,  and  in  later  time,  gave  to  the  .nvercign  of  this  empire  the  title  of  monarch  or 
errperor  of  all  lh«  Rubies.  Cir.at  Ituuia  comprehended  the  principality  of  Novgorod,  and  extended  northward  to  the  White  Sea, 
eastward  to  the  Khar  Dvina  and  the  entrance  of  the  J'etcl.nra  into  the  I  ral  Mountain.,  whil.t  lo  the  south  it  bordered  on  the  di.trici 
of  Vladimir  a»  far  aa  the  Volga  and  the  mouth  of  the  UedxdklM,  and  to  the  west  on  Lithuania  and  1'ruwia,  including  the  tributary 
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Such  a  state  of  anarchy  ami  confusion  held  out  a  strong 
temptation  to  powerful  state*  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  not  far  from  the  confine* 
of  Vladimir  and  Kief,  the  wandering  hordes  of  Mongols,  or 
Mongol  Tartar*,  took  up  their  residence,  about  the  year 
1223,  under  the  conduct  of  TiMchi,  son  of  the  famous 
Tschinahis  Khan,  chief  of  the  Mogid  empire.  From  the 
Aral.  Tu-chi  conducted  his  horde  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  and  gradually  approached  the  Dnieper.  In 
his  course  he  attacked  and  overcame  the  T*cherka*se«,  or 
Circassians,  who  on  his  approach  had  joined  with  the  Po- 
lovties  to  resist  tlie  terrible  enemy.  The  defeated  Po- 
lovirw  gave  notice  to  their  neighbours  the  Russians  of  the 
approaching  storm,  and  the  two  united  their  armies  to 
oppose  the  common  enemy.  A  furious  engagement  took 
place  near  the  small  river  Kalka,  which  flows  into  the  Sea 
of  Azoff,  and  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  allies. 

About  thirteen  years  after  this  defeat  another  horde  of 
I  art.tr*,  headed  by  RaoM  Khan,  the  grandson  ol  1  KMRHlil 
Khan,  penetrated  into  Russia,  after  having  attacked  and 
defeated  their  neighlsours  the  Bulgarians.  The  invaders 
soon  spread  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  their  name,  \\  litre- 
ever  tbev  came,  the  whole  face  of  nature  was  laid  waste ; 
ton  ns  and  vdlages  were  destroyed  hv  fire ;  all  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  armi  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
children,  women,  and  old  men,  carried  into  captivity. 

They  advanced  unimpeded  to  the  capital  of  Vladimir, 
which,  left  to  its  fate  by  the  Grand  Prince  Yury,  who,  with 
unpardonable  negligence,  was  celebrating  a  marriage  feast 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  collecting  the 
meant  of  defence  against  the  enemy.  The  city,  which 
contained  the  prince**  and  two  of  her  sons,  was  left  to  the 
protection  of  a  chieftain  totally  unqualified  linr  it*  defence, 
anil  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  tltc  Tartar*;  who, 
like  wild  beasts,  glinted  their  appetite  fur  blood  amongst 
the  wretched  inhabitant*.  The  grand  princess,  and  other 
ladies  of  distinction,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  choir  of  a 
church  ;  but  it  as  as  set  on  fire  by  the  barbarians,  and  they 
|*ri*l»ed  in  the  flame*.  Yury,  incensed  almost  to  despera- 
tion, assembled  all  his  force*,  and  marched  against  the 
enemy.  Though  his  army  was  greatly  interior  in  number, 
he  attacked  them  with  the  most  determined  valour ;  but 
victory  was  with  the  Tartar*,  and  the  body  of  Yury  was 
fbtMd  amongst  the  slain.  This  apt»ear*  to  have  been 
the  only  vigorous  stand  made  by  the  Russian  prince*. 
The  Tartars  pushed  forward  with  rapidity,  and  sueccs- 
tuvcly  overpowered  the  principalities  of  Novgorod  and 


They  liad  now 
territories,  and  the 


themselves  in  the 
their  khan  or  chief,  though  he  did  not  him- 
self assume  the  nominal  sovereignty,  reigned  a*  paramount 
lord,  and  placed  on  the  throne  any  of  the  native  prince* 
whom  he  found  most  obsequious  to  his  will,  or  who  had  in- 
gratiated themselves  by  the  magnificence  of  their  presents. 
TIM  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  miseries  of  a 
lorcign  joke  were  aggravated  by  all  the  calamities  of  intes- 
tine discord  and  war;  whilst  the  knights  of  Livonia  on 
one  side,  and  the  Pole*  on  the  other,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  attacking  Russia,  look  several  of  it*  towns,  and  even  some 
IVmil  '      considerable  countries. 

Ivinovitch  About  the  year  1.162  Dirnitri  Ivanovitrh  received  the 
an.  13(52,    sovereignty  from  the  Tartar  chief,  and  established  the  seat 


of  his  government  at  Moscow. 

iliou,  and  contrived  to  inspire 
princes  with  so  much  respect  for  his 


This  prinre  possessed  con-  flitter*. 

the  other  Rut.  W^^-L/ 
person  and 

government  that  they  consented  to  hold  their  principalities 
a-  fiefs  under  him.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  Mam- 
niai,  the  Tartar  khan,  who  determined  to  take  measures  for 
maintaining  his  superiority.  He  Begat)  by  demanding  an 
increase  of  tribute  ;  hut  when  Dimitri  demurred  10  this, 
the  khan  not  only  in-isted  on  his  demand,  but  required  the 
grand  prince  to  appear  before  him  in  person.  This  requi- 
sition Dimitri  thought  proper  to  refuse,  and  prepared  to 
support  his  refusal  by  force  of  arms.  A  combination  of 
favourable  circumstances  operated  strongly  in  favour  of 
Dimitri.  The  terror  vs  ilh  which  the  Russians  had  at  fir-t 
viewed  the  Tartars  had  now  in  a  great  measure  subsided; 
while  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  latter,  with  their  barbarism 
and  paganism,  served  to  keep  alive  the  hatred  with  which 
they  had  eyer  been  viewed.  The  clergy,  too,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  foster  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  promised 
crowns  of  glory  to  all  who  should  fall  in  battle.  Thus  the 
grand  duke  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
1200,000  men,  with  which  he  marched  towards  the  Don.  on 
the  southern  bank  of  whit  h  the  Tartars  were  encamped  in 
numbers  greatly  exceeding  hi*  own  forces.  This,  however, 
did  not  deter  him  from  crossing  the  river,  and  the  fight 
commenced  with  the  greatest  fury  on  both  sides.  The  issue 
was  long  doubtful ;  but  victory  at  length  declared  for  the 
Russians.  The  Tartars  appear  to  have  been  so  much 
humbled  by  this  defeat  that  lew  a  time  they  left  the  Russians 
to  enjoy  in  peace  their  recovered  liberty.  This  forbearance, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Before  the  death  of 
Dimitri,  returning  with  increased  number?,  they  laid  siege 
to  Moscow,  which,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  wa*  at  length 
induced  to  surrender,  and  Russia  once  more  submitted  to 
Iter  old  masters. 

Dimitri  died  in  the  year  1.189,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi* 
son  Vasilii  Dimitrieviteh.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince  a  new 
incursion  of  the  Tartars  took  place,  untlerthc  great  Timuror 
Tamerlane,  who,  having  subdued  all  the  neighbouring  Tar- 
tar hordes,  extended  his  conquest*  to  the  Russian  territories, 
took  Moscow  by  assault,  and  carried  off  immen*e  plunder. 

The  grand  principality  of  Vladimir,  or,  as  it  may  now  be 
called,  of  Moscow,  bad  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
attained  its  greatest  height,  whilst  that  of  Kief  had  propor- 
tionally declined.  Thi*  latter  principality  won,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  writing,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Poles,  having  been  seized  on  in  1320  by  Gcdemin,  Duke  of 
Lithuania. 

The  later  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  forms  a  splendid  Iran  Vstil!- 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Russia.  At  this  time,— via.,  from  1462 
to  1300,— reigned  Ivan  Vasilivitch,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  John  Basilovitj:.  This  able  i.rincc.  by  his  invincible 
s|>irit  and  refined  policy,  became  both  the  conqueror  and 
deliverer  of  his  country!  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  it* 
future  grandeur.  Observing  with  indignation  the  narrow 
limit*  of  hi*  |iower  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  began 
immediately  to  resolve  within  himself  upon  the  means  of 
enlarging  his  dominions.  He  demanded  and  obtained  in 
marriage  Maria,  sister  of  Michael,  Duke  of  Twer,  whom  he 
soon  alterwards  deposed,  on  pretence  of  revenging  the  in- 
juries done  to  his  father,  and  added  thi*  duchy  to  his  own 
territories  of  Moscow,  Maria,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who 
died  before  him,  did  not  live  long ;  and  upon  her  death  lie 


tribes  on  tin,  Baltic,  as  far  as  M.  mel.  Its  capital  wits  Novgorod.  I.itlte  ICutsia  extended  on  the  north  along  the  River  vtger  to  Whit* 
Russia,  on  the  east  above  the  lionets  and  the  (Iks  to  the  IVIovtret  slid  the  I'ctchenegaas,  whilst  to  the  south  it  stretched  w  far  a*  the 
Tauric  I  hi  i»on«su«  or  the  Crimen.,  end  to  the  west  along  the  banks  of  the  Uiver  Uoryn.  Thi»  was  the  principality  of  Kief,  and  in  Mat 
city  was  the  sent  of  government.  The  principality  of  Vladimir  revived  the  nine  of  Whit*  Russia.  It  extended  northward  along  the 
V.. I(fa  to  the  louihern  boundary  of  Ureal  Russia  ;  to  the  east  it  hindered  on  the 
voir.,  stretching  down  the  Volga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oka  ;  and  to  the 
„,,<!  the  Bulgarian  territory.  The  metropolis  of  this  division  was  nt  first  ! 
i:  .r,  till  at  length  the  teat'of  government  was  transferred  to  Moscow. 


I  the  name  of  V»  hit*  Kussia.  It  cxtcnueu  norinwaru  along  ina 
on  the  possessions  of  the  I'gres  and  the  territory  of  the  Word- 
south  it  extended  along  the  Oka  to  the  principality  of  Riaian 
:  Shuj..  and  afterwards  in  succession  Kostof,  Smvdal,  sod  Vladi- 
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H»wrj  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Polaeologus,  who  had 
V^y^^  been  driven  from  Constantinople,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter 
at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  portioned  this  princess,  in  hopes 
of  thus  procuring  great  advantage  to  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
but  his  expectations  were  frustrated,  Sophia  being  obliged 
to  conform  to  the  Greek  Church  after  her  arrival  in  Russia. 

This  princess,  shocked  at  the  servile  manner  in  which  her 
husband  was  treated  by  the  proud  Tartars,  stirred  him  up 
to  resistance.  He  gradually  increased  his  forces,  and  at 
length  openly  disclaimed  all  subjection  to  the  Tartars, 
attacked  their  territories,  and  made  himself  master  of  Kazan. 
Here  he  was  solemnly  crowned,  about  the  year  1470,  with 
a  diadem  which  is  said  to  be  the  aame  that  is  still  used  in 
the  coronation  of  the  Russian  sovereigns.  He  afterwards 
carried  his  arms  against  the  neighbouring  states.  Asiatic 
Bulgaria  and  great  part  of  Lapland  soon  submitted  to 
him ;  and  the  great  Novgorod,  a  city  then  so  famous  that 
the  Russians  were  accustomed  to  intimate  their  idea  of  its 
importance  by  the  proverbial  expression,  "  Who  can  resist 
God  and  the  great  Novgorod  t "  was  reduced  by  his  generals 
after  a  seven  years'  siege,  and  yielded  immense  treasure. 
After  he  quitted  the  city,  which  had  been  awed  by  his  pre- 
sence, the  discontents,  excited  at  his  violent  measures,  broke 
out  into  acts  of  mutiny,  upon  which  he,  in  1485,  carried  off 
fifty  of  the  principal  families,  and  distributed  them  through 
several  of  the  Russian  towns.  He  afterwards  removed 
some  thousands  of  the  most  considerable  inhabitants,  and 
substituted  for  them  more  loyal  subjects  from  other  places. 
By  these  proceedings  the  flourishing  commerce  of  this  city 
received  a  considerable  shock,  and  it  suffered  still  more  by 
the  imprisonment  of  all  the  German  merchants,  and  the 
of  their  effects,  with  the  abolition  of  the  old 
jtchisrs.    Indeed  from  this  period  Novgorod 

After  his  reduction  of  this  city,  Ivan  invaded  the  terri- 
lories  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  in  consequence,  as  we  are 
told,  of  an  affront  offered  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Revel.  Here,  however,  he  met  with  a  stout  resistance,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  reign  the  Kazanian  Tartars,  who,  though 
humbled,  had  continued  to  inhabit  that  district,  made  a  hard 
struggle  to  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke  that  had  been  im- 
posed on  them ;  but  Ivan  had  established  his  authority  too 
firmly  for  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose  during  his  life. 
He  died  in  1503,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vasilii 
Ivanovitch,  commonly  called  Basilius  HI. 

About  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  Ivan,  the  Tartars 
of  Kazan  rebelled  against  the  Russian  yoke,  and  united 
themselves  with  their  brethren  of  the  Crimea.  With  their 
assistance,  they  assembled  a  mighty  force,  entered  the  Rus- 
sian dominions,  and  carried  their  arms  even  to  the  gates  of 
Moscow.  The  grand  prince  Vasilii  finding  himself  at  that 
time  unable  to  resist  the  barbarians,  purchased  an  exemp- 
tion from  general  pillage  by  great  presents  and  a  promise 
of  renewed  allegiance.  The  Tartars  retired,  but  carried 
off  immense  booty,  and  nearly  300,000  prisoners,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  they  sent  to  Theodosia  in  the  Crimea,  and  sold 
to  the  Turks.  Vasilii,  however,  was  soon  enabled  to  make 
head  against  the  Tartars,  and  to  recover  possession  of  the 
city^  Kazan,  and  of  Pscove,  a  city  which  had  been  built  by 
the  Princess  Olga,  and  was  the  great  rival  of  Novgorod  in 
wealth  and  commercial  importance.  Under  this  prince  all 
the  principalities  of  Russia  were  once  more  united,  and 
they  have  remained  ever  since  under  the  dominion  of  one 
sovereign.  He  died  in  1533,  having  reigned  28  years, 
i  IV.  It  was  under  the  son  and  successor  of  Vasilii,  Ivan  IV., 
or,  as  he  is  styled  by  the  Russian  historians,  Ivan  Vasilii- 
vitch  II.,  that* Russia  completely  emancipated  herself  from 
her  subjection  to  the  Tartars,  and  acquired  a  vast  acces- 
sion of  territory,  which  extended  her  empire  into  the  N.E. 
of  Asia,  and  rendered  her  for  the  first  time  superior  in  ex- 
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tent  to  any  state  that  had  appeared  since  the  Roman  em-  History, 
pire.  He  was  only  three  years  old  when  his  father  died ;  and  -y— ~S 
during  his  minority  the  state  became  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
confusion.  But  when  he  attained  his  seventeenth  year  he 
was  able  to  assume  the  reins  of  government ;  and  he  dis- 
played so  much  prudence  and  manly  fortitude  as  soon  raised 
him  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  subjects.  His  first 
aim  was  to  still  the  contending  factions  which  surrounded 
him  ;  and  he  then  resolved  to  attempt  liberating  his  country 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars.  In  1551  he  marched 
an  army  in  the  depth  of  winter  into  the  district  of  Kazan, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  which  he  made  himself  master 
of  in  1552,  by  the  new,  and,  to  the  Tartars,  unheard-of 
method  of  springing  a  mine  below  the  walls.  By  this  import- 
ant conquest  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars,  who  had  oppressed 
the  Russians  for  more  than  three  centuries,  was  completely 
and  permanently  overthrown.  About  two  years  later  Ivan 
extended  his  conquests  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  took  possession  of  the  territory  that  lay  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  round  the  city  of  Astracan,  and  which 
was  also  inhabited  by  the  Tartar  hordes.  In  1570  the  in- 
habitants of  Novgorod  being  suspected  of  forming  a  plot 
for  delivering  that  city  and  the  surrounding  territory  into 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Poland,  felt  still  more  severely  the 
effects  of  his  vengeance.  All  who  had  been  in  any  degree 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  to  the  number  of  25,000, 
suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  city  of 
Pscove  was  threatened  with  a  similar  proscription  ;  but  Ivan, 
on  their  voluntary  submission,  contented  himself  with  the 
execution  of  a  few  monks,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants. 

In  1547  Ivan  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
V.,  requesting  a  number  of  Gerroai 

tcrccpted  in  their  joumey  through  Livonia,  and  obliged 
to  return  home,  though  some  of  them  escaped  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Moscow.  Ivan  endeavoured  to  re- 
venge himself  on  the  Livonians  by  invading  their  country, 
which  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Teutonic  Knights ; 
and  these  champions,  finding  at  last  that  they  were  un- 
able to  maintain  their  ground,  put  the  territory  under 
the  protection  of  Poland.  The  Swedes  also  received 
a  share  of  the  Livonian  territories  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance gave  rise  to  a  war  between  them  and  the  Russians. 
Ivan  invaded  Finland ;  but  that  country  was  bravely  de- 
fended by  William  of  Furstenberg,  grand-master  of  the 
Livonian  Knights,  with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Ivan  gained  much 
in  this  expedition,  though  we  are  told  that  the  Livonian 
grand-master  ended  his  life  in  a  Russian  prison.  In  1553 
some  Englishmen,  who  were  at  that  lime  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  where 
soon  after  was  built  the  port  of  Arkhangel.  They  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  natives;  and  intimation  of  the 
circumstance  being  conveyed  to  Ivan,  he  sent  for  the 
strangers,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  their  abilities  and 
deportment  that  he  resolved  to  give  every  encouragement 
to  the  English  commerce.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
accidental  communication  between  the  Russians  and  the 
English  that  England  first  engaged  in  a  trade  to  Russia, 
and  promoted  this  new  commerce  by  the  establishment  of 
a  company  of  Russian  merchants  in  London. 

About  twenty  years  after  Astracan  had  been  annexed  to  (van  »n- 
the  Russian  empire,  a  new  acquisition  of  territory  accrued  ones  81b?  ■ 
to  it  from  the  conquests  of  a  private  adventurer,  in  the  un-     JJ  l>" 
known  regions  of  Siberia.    A  merchant  named  Stroganof, 
who  was  proprietor  of  some  salt-works  on  the  confines  of 
Siberia,  perceiving  among  the  persons  who  came  to  him  on 
affairs  of  trade  men  who  belonged  to  no  nation  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  he  questioned  them  concerning  the 
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place  whence  they  came,  and  once  sent  a  few  of  his  people 
with  them  back  to  their  country.  These  brought  with 
them,  at  their  return,  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  furs,  and 
thus  opened  to  their  muster  a  new  road  to  wealth.  The 
attention  of  the  government  was  thus  directed  to  this 
country,  but  the  conquest  of  it  was  reserved  for  an  adven- 
turer or  robber  named  Timoseyef  Yermak.  This  Yermak, 
at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  Dun  Kozzacks  of  not  (ewer  than 
6000  men,  in  fleeing  from  a  band  of  Russian  troops,  came 
accidentally  to  the  dwelling  of  Stroganof,  where,  hearing 
much  about  Siberia,  they  resolved  to  seek  there  at  once 
their  safety  and  their  Ibrtune.  After  numerous  struggles 
and  conflicts  with  the  natives,  which  greatly  reduced  their 
numbers,  they  at  length  conquered  the  capital,  and  shortly 
alter  the  whole  country.  Yermak  now  presented  the  fruit 
of  his  toilsome  and  perilous  victories  to  his  czar,  and  there- 
by obtained  a  pardon  of  his  former  depredations.  The  less 
and  the  greater  Kabardey  were  also  added  to  Russia  in 
the  reign  of  Ivan.  This  czar,  however,  not  only  enlarged 
the  circumference  of  his  empire,  but  he  also  attempted 
to  reform  his  people,  to  render  them  more  polished,  more 
skilful,  and  more  industrious ;  but  this  he  found  to  be  a 
most  arduous  enterprise.  The  insuperable  impediments 
which  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
this  grand  work  were  the  principal  incitements  to  those 
frequent  acta  of  cruelty  and  des|»tisro  which  have  covered 
his  memory  with  so  deep  a  stain. 


Towards  the  close  of  Ivan's  reign  a  prodigious  army  of 
Tartars  entered  Russia,  with  a  design  to  subdue  the  whole 
country.  But  Zerebrinoff,  the  czar's  general,  having  at- 
tacked them  in  a  defile,  put  them  to  flight  with  consid 


able  slaughter.  They  then  retired  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga,  where  they  expected  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment ;  but  being  closely  pursued  by  the  Russians  and  the 
Tartars  in  alliance  with  them,  they  were  again  defeated, 
and  forced  to  fly  towards  Azof,  where  their  army  was  al- 
r>Mtroe-  moit  annihilated.  In  1571,  instigated  by  the  Poles,  the 
Mod  of  Crim  Tartars  again  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  of 
Mokow  by  70,000  men,  which  totally  defeated  the  Russians  in  a  battle 
•  fought  within  18  miles  of  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  czar 
retired  with  his  most  valuable  effects  to  a  well-fortified 
cloister ;  upon  which  the  Tartars  entered  the  city,  plun- 
dered it,  and  set  fire  to  several  churches.  A  violent  storm 
which  liappencd  at  the  same  time  soon  spread  the  flames 
all  over  the  city,  which  was  entirely  reduced  to  ashes  in 
six  hours.  The  fire  likewise  communicated  itself  to  a 
powder  magazine,  by  which  upwards  of  fif  ty  rods  of  the 
city  wall,  with  all  the  buildings  near  it,  were  destroyed ; 
and,  according  to  the  historians,  upwards  of  120,000  citizens 
were  burned  or  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  castle,  however, 
which  was  strongly  fortified,  could  not  be  taken  ;  and  the 
Tartars,  hearing  that  a  formidable  army  was  coming  against 
them  under  the  command  of  Magnus,  Duke  of  Holstein, 
whom  Ivan  had  matte  king  of  Livonia,  thought  proper  to 
retire.  The  Livonians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Swedes,  having 
united  in  a  league  against  the  Russians,  gained  great  ad- 
vantages over  them ;  and  in  1579  Stephen  Datory,  who 
was  then  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  levied  an  army 
expressly  with  a  design  of  invading  Russia,  and  of  regain- 
ing all  that  Poland  had  formerly  claimed,  which,  indeed, 
was  little  less  than  the  whole  empire.  Ivan  found  his  un- 
disciplined multitudes  unable  to  cope  with  the  regular 
forces  of  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  number 
of  enemies  which  now  attacked  Russia  might  have  over- 
come the  empire  entirely,  had  not  the  allies  grown  jealous 
of  each  other.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  1582 
a  peace  was  concluded  ;  shortly  after  which  the  czar,  hav- 
ing been  worsted  in  an  engagement  with  the  Tartars,  died 
rtgnof  'n  the  year  1584.  His  eldest  son  Fcodor  (or,  as  he  is  com- 
K*>dor  monly  called,  Theodore)  Ivanovitch  was  by  no  means  fitted 
Ivwjovlttb.  for  the  government  of  an  empire  so  extensive,  and  a  people 
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so  rude  and  turbulent ;  and  (o  obviate  the  effects  of  this  inca-  History, 
pacify,  Ivan  had  appointed  three  of  bis  principal  nobles  as  / 


administrators  of  the  empire,  whilst  to  a  fourth  he  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  his  younger  son  Dmitri  or  Demetrius, 
This  expedient,  however,  failed  of  success,  partly  from  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  administrators,  and  partly  from  the 
envy  which  their  exaltation  had  excited  in  the  other  nobles. 
The  weak  Fcodor  had  married  a  sister  of  Boris  Gudonof, 
a  man  of  great  ambition,  immense  riches,  and  tolerable 
abilities.  He  had  long  directed  his  wishes  towards  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  attain- 
ment by  removing  Dmitri.  This  young  prince  suddenly 
disappeared  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Boris.  Feodor  did  not 
long  survive  his  brother,  but  died  in  1598,  not  without 
suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  bv  his  brother-in-law. 

With  Feodor  ended  the  family  of  R  uric,  a  dvnastv  which  Ao 
hail  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  in  Russia  for  more  than  Boris, 
700  years.  On  the  death  of  Fcodor,  as  there  was  no  J™*™" 
hereditary  successor  to  the  vacant  throne,  the  nobles  J£,  d°„°^ 
assembled  to  elect  a  new  czar;  and  Boris  having,  tyofiiurio 
through  the  interest  of  the  patriarch,  procured  a  majority 
in  his  favour,  was  declared  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  the 
means  that  he  had  used  to  obtain  imperial  power,  Boris 
seems  to  have  employed  it  in  advancing  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  and  in  improving  the  circumstances  of  his  people. 
He  was  extremely  active  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  the 
commerce  and  improve  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
Russian  empire;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
foreigners  into  his  dominions.  Soon  after  the 
ment  of  his  reign  the  city  of  Moscow  was  desolated  by- 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  famines  recorded  in  history. 
Parents  are  said  to  have  eaten  their  children,  and  children 
their  parents;  and  we  are  told  by  one  writer  of  the  time 
tliat  he  saw  a  woman  bite  several  pieces  out  of  her  child's 
arm  as  she  was  carrying  it  along.  This  dreadful  calamity 
lasted  three  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of 
Boris  to  mitigate  its  severity.  During  these  distresses 
the  power  of  Boris  was  threatened  by  an  adventurer 
who  pretended  to  be  the  young  prince  Dmitri,  whom 
he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.  This  adventurer  was 
a  monk  named  Otrepief.  He  retired  from  Russia  into  Po- 
land, where  he  had  the  dexterity  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
some  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  at  length  even  the  King  of 
Poland  was  brought  over  to  his  party.  The  Kozzacks  of  the 
Don  also,  who  were  oppressed  by  Boris,  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  in  his  favour ;  and  although 
Boris  did  all  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  illusion,  by  prohi- 
biting all  intercourse  between  his  subjects  and  the  Poles, 
the  cause  of  the  pretender  rapidly  gained  ground  in  Russia. 
He  soon  made  his  appearance  on  the  frontiers  with  a  regi- 
ment of  Polish  troop*  and  a  body  of  Kozzacks,  and  signally 
defeated  an  army  sent  by  Boris  to  oppose  him.  He  greatly 
strengthened  his  cause  by  treating  his  prisoners  with  the 
utmost  humanity,  and  strictly  enjoining  his  troops  not  to 
molest  the  inhabitants  in  passing  through  the  country. 
This  gentle  behaviour,  when  contrasted  with  the  horrible 
excesses  committed  by  the  soldiers  of  Boris,  gained  Dmitri 
more  adherents  than  even  the  persuasion  that  he  was  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  the  country.  At  length,  Boris,  unable 
to  resist  the  torrent  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  his  rival, 
is  said  to  have  taken  poison,  and  thus  hastened  that  late 
which  he  foresaw  awaited  him  if  he  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  death  of  Boris  took  place  in  the  year  1605 ;  and 
though  the  principal  nobility  at  Moscow  placed  his  son 
Fcodor  on  the  throne,  the  party  of  Dmitri  was  now  so  strong 
that  Feodor  was  dethroned  and  tent  to  prison  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  within  six  weeks  after  his  accession. 
The  successful  monk  now  made  his  entry  into  Moscow 
with  the  utmost  magnificence.    One  of  his  first  acts  was 
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History,  to  remove  the  son  of  Boris,  whom  he  caused  to  be  strangled, 
<wv^^  together  with  one  of  hit  sister*.  Though  |x>ssessed  of  con- 
siderable abilities,  he  was  delicient  in  prudence  t  and  the 
partiality  that  he  showed  towards  the  Poles,  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  treated  the  Russian  nobility,  so  ex- 
asperated the  Russians  that  discontents  and  insurrections 
arose  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  The  people  were 
still  further  incensed  by  the  clergy,  who  declaimed  againn 
Dmitri  as  a  heretic,  and  by  Scliuiskoy,  a  nobleman  who 
hail  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  czar,  but  had  after- 
wards been  pardoned.  This  nobleman  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  enraged  mob,  and  led  them  to  attack  the  palace. 
They  entered  it'by  assault,  put  to  the  sword  all  the  Poles 
whom  they  found  within  its  walls,  and  aitcrwards  extended 
their  massacre  to  such  as  were  discovered  in  other  parts  of 
the  city.  Dmitri  himself,  in  attempting  to  escape,  wa* 
overtaken  by  his  pursuer*  and  thrust  through  with  a  spear ; 
and  his  dead  body,  being  brought  back  into  the  city,  lay  for 
three  days  before  the  |*dace,  exposed  to  every  outrage  that 
malice  could  invent  or  rage  inflict. 

Scliuiskoy  was  now  raised  to  the  vacant  throne,  but  his 
reien  was  short  and  uninteresting;  and  indeed,  from  this 
time  till  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Romanof  in  1613, 
the  affairs  of  Russia  have  little  to  gratify  our  curiosity. 
The  Russians,  dissatisfied  with  the  reigning  prince,  treated 
with  several  of  the  neighbouring  potentates  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  imperial  crown.  They  offered  it  to  Vladislaf 
or  Uladislas,  son  of  Sigisniund,  King  sf  Poland,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  adopt  the  Greek  persuasion  ;  but  as  he 
rejected  this  preliminary,  they  turned  their  eyes  first  on  a 
son  of  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  and  then  on  a  young  native 
Russian,  Mikhail  Feodorovitch,  of  the  House  of  Romanof,  a 
family  which  was  distantly  related  to  their  ancient  czars, 
and  of  which  the  head  was  then  metropolitan  of  Rostof,  and 
as  such  held  in  great  estimation.  The  influence  of  the 
clergv,  who  exerted  themselves  for  Mikhail,  both  by  per- 
sonal intrigues  and  by  the  dissemination  of  pretended  re- 
velations Irom  heaven,  silenced  the  supporters  of  the  other 
claimants ;  and,  after  a  long  series  of  confusion  and  dis- 
aster, there  ascended  the  Russian  throne  a  family  whose 
descendants  have  raised  the  empire  to  a  state  of  grandeur 
and  importance  unequalled  in  any  former  period. 
State  ofthe     At  this  period  the  government  of  Russia  may  be  consi- 
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since  the  supreme  power  rested 
i  and  the  superior  clergy.  In 
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dcred  as  a  pure  aristocracy 
in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
particular,  the  boyars,  or  chief  officers  « 
were  also  the  privy  counsellors  of  the  pi 
very  considerable  share  of  authority.  The  election  of  the 
late  princes  Boris,  Dmitri,  and  Scliuiskoy  had  been  con- 
ducted principally  by  them,  in  concert  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Moscow,  where  was  then  held  the  seat  of  government. 
The  common  people,  especially  those  of  the  interior  towns, 
though  nominally  free,  had  no  share  in  the  government  or 
in  the  election  of  the  chief  ruler.  The  boors,  or  those 
peasants  who  dwelt  on  the  noblemen's  estates,  were  almost 
completely  slaves,  and  transferable  with  the  land  on  which 
they  dwelt.  An  attempt  to  annul  this  barbarous  vassalage 
hail  been  made  both  by  Boris  and  by  Scliuiskoy,  but  from 
the  opposition  of  the  nobles  it  was  abandoned. 

The  laws  then  in  force  consisted  partly  of  the  municipal 
laws  drawn  up  for  the  state  of  Novgorod  by  Varosla'',  and 
partly  of  an  amended  code,  called  Sudebnik,  promulgated 
by  Ivan  Vufliivilch  II.  By  this  Sudebnik  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  luws  was  made  uniform  throughout  the 
empire,  and  particular  magistrates  were  appointed  in  the 
several  towns  and  districts,  all  subject  to  the  czar  as  their 
chief.  The  Sudebnik  consisted  of  ninety-seven  articles 
all  containing  civil  laws  ;  as  the  penal  statutes  are  only 
briefly  mentioned  in  some  articles,  so  as  to  appear  either 
connected  with  the  civil,  or  as  serving  to  illustrate  them. 
The  criminal  laws  were  contained  in  a  separate  code,  called 


Gubnaia  Gramota,  which  is  now  lost,  but  is  referred  to  in 
the  civil  code.  In  neither  of  these  codes  is  there  any  men- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  but  these  were  regulated  by  a 
set  of  canons  drawn  up  in  1542,  under  the  inspection  of 
Ivan  Vasiliivitch,  in  a  grand  council  held  at  Moscow.  In 
the  civil  statutes  of  the  Sudebnik  theft  was  punished  in 
the  first  instance  by  restitution  ;  or,  if  the  thief  were  unable 
to  restore  the  property  stolen,  he  became  the  slave  of  the 
injured  party  till  by  his  labour  he  had  made  sufficient  com- 
pensation. Of  murder  nothing  is  said,  except  where  the 
person  slain  was  a  lord  or  master,  when  the  murderer  was 
to  be  punished  with  death.  There  is  no  mention  of  tor- 
ture, except  ir 


tempts 
Boris,  to  cultivate  their 


made  by  Ivan  L,  Ivan  Vasiliivitch  II.,  i 

tiers  and  to  improve  the  state 
of  their  arts  and  manufactures,  the  Russians  were  still  de- 
plorably behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  civilization. 

At  the  accession  of  Mikhail,  who  was  crowned  in  June  An.  1613. 
1613,  the  Swedes  and  Poles  were  in  possession  of  several  Arc^inn 
parts  of  the  empire ;  and  to  dislodge  these  intruders  was  the  of  Mikhail, 
first  object  of  the  new  czar.    He  began  by  negotiating  a 
of  peace  with  Sweden,  agreeing  to  give  up  Ingria 
to  evacuate  Estbonia  and  Livonia.  A 
body  of  Poles  next  entered  Russia,  to  support 
the  claims  of  their  king's  son  Vladislaf.    Mikhail,  however, 
instead  of  opposing  them  in  the  open  field,  entrapped  them 
by  ambuscades,  or  allured  them  into  districts  already  deso- 
lated, where  they  suffered  so  much  from  cold  and  hunger 
that  in  1619  they  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
fourteen  years  and  a  half,  on  condition  that  the  Russians 
should  cede  to  Poland  the  government  of  Smolensk. 

Mikhail  now  applied  himself  to  arranging  the  internal 
economy  of  his  empire,  and  formed  treaties  of  alliance  with 
the  principal  commercial  states  of  Europe.  He  also  com- 
menced those  improvements  of  the  laws  which  were  mure 
fully  executed  by  his  son  and  successor;  but  the  tide  of 
party  ran  so  high  that  he  could  effect  only  a  very  imper- 
fect reformation.  He  died  in  1645,  and  was  succeeded  by  An.  IMS. 
his  son  Alexei,  who  being  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  Arccmion 
a  nobleman  named  Morosof  was  appointed  his  governor  and  of  Alesei 
regent  of  the  empire.  This  man  possessed  all  the  ambition  ' 
of  Boris,  w  ithout  his  prudence  and  address ;  and  in  attempt- 1 
ing  to  raise  himself  and  his  adherents  to  the  highest  posts 
in  the  state,  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  all  ranks  of  the 
people.  Though,  by  properly  organizing  the  army,  he  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  of  the  empire  against  external  ene- 
mies, he  shamefully  neglected  internal  policy,  and  connived 
at  the  most  flagrant  enormities  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  populace  at  length  rebelled  against  these  abuses, 
and  were  only  pacified  by  the  execution  of  one  of  the  most 
nefarious  of  the  judges,  Morosol 's  life  being  spared  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  czar. 

Similar  disturbances  had  broken  out  at  Novgorod  and 
Pscuv ;  but  they  were  happily  terminated,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  metropolitan  Nicon,  a  man  who,  though 
of  low  birth,  by  his  reputation  for  extraordinary  piety  and 
holiness  had  raised  himself  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  and 
was  high  in  favour  with  Alexei.  Die  pacific  conduct  of 
the  neighbouring  states  did  not  long  continue,  though,  in- 
deed, we  may  attribute  the  renewal  of  hostilities  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  czar.  , 

The  war  with  Poland  was  occasioned  by  Alexei's  sup-  war  w;th 
porting  the  Kozzacks  a  military  horde,  who,  after  the  sub-  Sweden ini 
jugation  of  the  Tartars,  had  put  themselves  under  the"* 
guardianship  of  Poland.    As  the  Polish  clergy,  however, 
attempted  to  impose  on  them  the  Catholic  faith,  they  threw 
off  their  allegiance,  and  claimed  the  patronage  of  Russia. 
Alexei  gladly  received  them  as  his  subjects,  hoping  by  their 
assistance  to  recover  the  territories  which  had  been  ceded 
to  Poland  by  his  father.    The  Russians,  assisted  by  the 
Kozzacks,  w  ere  so  successful  in  this  contest  that  the  King  of 
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Sweden  became  jealous  of  Alcxei's  good  fortune,  and  de- 
termined to  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  war,  especially 
as  the  Lithuanians,  who  were  extremely  averse  to  the  Rus- 
sian dominion,  had  sought  his  protection.  The  war  with 
Sweden  commenced  in  1656,  and  lasted  for  two  years, 
without  any  important  advantage  being  gained  by  cither 
party.  A  truce  was  concluded  in  1658  for  three  years, 
and  at  the  termination  of  this  period  a  solid  peace  was 
establiihed.  In  the  meantime,  the  war  with  Poland  con- 
tinued, but  was  at  length  terminated  by  an  armistice,  which 
was  prolonged  from  lime  to  time  during  the  remainder  of 
Alexei's  lite. 

The  authority  which  Alexei  had  obtained  over  the  Don 
Kozzacks  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Sublime  Pnrte,and  after 
a  successful  attempt  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  a  Turkish 
army  entered  the  Ukraine.  Alexei  endeavoured  to  form 
a  confederacy  against  the  infidels  among  the  Christian  po- 
tentates of  Europe ;  but  the  age  of  crusading  chivalry  was 
over,  and  the  czar  was  obliged  to  make  head  against  the 
Turks  with  no  assistance  but  that  of  the  King  of  Poland. 
The  Turkish  arms  were  for  some  years  victorious,  espe- 
cially on  the  side  of  Poland;  but  at  length  a  check  was 
given  to  their  successes  by  the  Polish  general  Sobieski,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Hosti- 
lities between  the  Turks  and  Russians  were  not,  however, 
terminated  during  the  reign  of  Alexei,  and  the  czar  left  to 
his  successor  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  reign  of  Alexei  is  most  remarkable  for  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  him  into  the  Russian  laws.  Before 
his  time  the  Emmanoy  Vkatrt,  or  personal  orders  of  the 
sovereign,  were  almost  the  only  laws  of  the  country.  Theee 
edicts  were  as  various  as  the  opinions,  prejudices,  and 
passions  of  men  ;  and  before  the  days  of  Alexei  they  pro- 
duced endless  contentions.  To  remedy  this  evil,  he  made 
•  selection,  from  all  the  edicts  of  his  predecessor*,  of  such 
as  had  been  current  for  a  hundred  years,  presuming  that 
these  either  were  founded  in  natural  justice,  or  during  so 
long  a  currency  had  formed  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
consider  them  as  just.  This  digest,  which  he  declared  to 
be  the  common  law  of  Russia,  and  which  is  prefaced  by  a 
sort  of  institute,  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  Ulothenie  or 
"  Selection."  It  was  long  the  standard  law-book,  all  edicts 
prior  thereto  being  declared  to  be  obsolete. 

Alexei  died  in  1676,  leaving  three  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Two  of  the  sons,  Feodor  and  Ivan,  were  by  a  first  marriage ; 
the  third,  Peter,  by  a  second.  The  two  former,  particularly 
Ivan,  were  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  some  attempts 
were  made  by  the  relations  of  Peter  to  set  them  aside. 
These  attempts,  however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  Feodor 
became  the  successor  of  Alexei. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  short,  and  distinguished 
rather  for  the  happiness  which  the  nation  then  expe- 
rienced than  for  the  importance  of  the  transactions  which 
took  place.  One  important  service  he  rendered  to  his 
country  places  his  energy  and  talent  in  a  very  favourable 
light,  and  that  was  his  causing  the  destruction  of  the 
family  registers  of  the  nobility,  and  thus  removing  an  end- 
less source  of  contention  in  the  kingdom.  The  Russian 
noble  placed  the  highest  value  upon  his  ancestry  j  and  to 
such  an  extent  was  this  carried  that  no  one  would  take  an 
office  under  one  with  a  shorter  or  less  distinguished  pedi- 
gree than  himself.  All  tflcse  registers  Feodor  ordered  to 
be  brought  to  Moscow,  under  the  pretence  of  adjusting 
certain  errors  that  had  crept  into  them,  and  then  caused 
them  to  be  burned.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  Turks 
for  four  years  after  his  father's  death,  and  at  length  brought 
it  to  an  honourable  conclusion  by  a  truce  for  twenty  years, 
the  Turks  acknowledging  the  Russian  right  of  i 
over  the  Kozzacks.  Feodor  died  in  1682,  having  nr. 
his  half-brother  Peter  his  successor. 

The  succession  of  Peter,  though  appointed  by 


•owned  joint  emperor*  of  all  the  Rutins,  while  the 
Sophia  was  nominated  their  copartner  in  the  go- 


vourite  czar  Feodor,  was  bv  no  means  pleasing  to  the  ma-  History, 
jority  of  the  Russian  nobles,  and  it  was  particularly  op-    ■  v-— ' 
posed  by  Galitzin,  the  prime  minister  of  the  late  czar.  This  j^"**" 
able  man  had  espoused  the  interest  of  Sophia,  the  sister  *j'  nf  th«  I'rin. 
Feodor  and  Ivan,  a  young  woman  of  eminent  abilities  and  rtnSo^in. 
the  most  insinuating  address.    Sophia,  upon  pretence  of 
asserting  the  claims  of  her  brother  Ivan,  who,  though  of  a 
feeble  body  and  weak  intellect,  was  considered  as  the  law- 
ful heir  of  the  crown,  had  really  formed  a  design  of  secur- 
ing the  succession  to  herself ;  and  with  that  view,  had  not 
only  insinuated  herself  into  the  confidence  and  good  graces 
of  Galitzin,  but  had  brought  over  to  her  interests  the  Stre- 
litzes,  who  were  the  body-guard  of  the  czars,  and  at  this  time 
»  eie  about  fourteen  thousand  in  number.  These  licentious 
soldiers  assembled  for  the  purpose,  as  was  pretended,  of  pla- 
cing on  the  throne  Prince  Ivan,  whom  they  proclaimed  czar 
by  acclamation.    During  three  days  they  roved  about  the 
city  of  Moscow,  committing  the  greatest  excesses,  and  put- 
ting to  death  several  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  who  were 
suspected  of  being  hostile  to  the  designs  of  Sophia.  Their 
employer  did  not,  however,  entirely  gain  her  point ;  for  as 
the  new  czar  entertained  a  sincere  affection  for  his  half- 
brother  Peter,  he  insisted  that  this  prince  should  share 
with  him  the  imperial  dignity.    This  was  at  length  agreed 
to ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May  1682,  Ivan  and  Peter  were  so- 
lemnly crow 
Princess 
vernment. 

From  the  imbecility  of  Ivan  and  the  youth  of  Peter,  who  Joint  rripi 
was  now  only  ten  years  of  age,  the  whole  power  of  the  go-  jf  I™  *" 
vernment  rested  with  Sophia  and  her  minister  Galitzin, P*"* 
although  till  the  year  ltib<  the  names  of  Ivan  and  Peter 
only  were  annexed  to  the  imperial  decrees.  Scarcely  had 
Sophia  established  her  authority  when  she  was  threatened 
with  deposition,  from  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  Stre- 
litzes.  This  was  excited  by  their  commander  Prince  Ko- 
vanskoi,  w  ho  had  demanded  of  Sophia  that  she  should  mar- 
ry one  of  her  sisters  to  his  son,  but  had  met  with  a  morti- 
fying refusal.  In  consequence  of  this  insurrection,  which 
threw  the  whole  city  of  Moscow  into  terror  and  consterna- 
tion, Sophia  and  the  two  young  czars  took  refuge  in  a  mo- 
nastery about  twelve  leagues  from  the  capital ;  and  before 
the  StreliUes  could  follow  them  thither,  a  considerable 
body  of  soldiers,  principally  foreigners,  was  assembled  in 
their  defence.  Kovanskoi  was  taken  prisoner,  and  instant- 
ly beheaded  t  and  though  his  followers  at  first  threatened 
dreadful  vengeance  on  his  executioners,  they  soon  found 
themselves  obliged  to  submit.  From  every  regiment  was 
•elected  the  tenth  man,  who  was  to  suffer  as  an  atonement 
for  the  rest ;  but  this  cruel  punishment  was  remitted,  and 
only  the  most  guilty  among  the  ringleaders  suffered  death. 

The  quelling  of  these  disturbances  gave  leisure  to  the  168?. 
friends  of  Peter  to  pursue  the  plans  which  they  had  formed  TIk  putt 
for  subverting  the  authority  of  Sophia ;  and  about  this  time01  l>et*r 
a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  in  consequence  of  a  rup-  SJJJ^ 
turo  with  Turkey.    The  Porte  wa»  now  engaged  in  a  warp 
with  Poland  and  the  German  empire,  and  both  these  latter 
powers  had  solicited  the  assistance  of  Russia  against  the 
common  enemy.    Sophia  and  her  party  were  averse  to  the 
alliance ;  but  as  there  were  in  tiie  council  many  secret 
friends  of  Peter,  these  had  sufficient  influence  to  persuade 
the  majority  that  a  Turkish  war  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  state.    They  even  prevailed  on  Galitzin  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  thus  removed  their  principal 
opponent.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man,  so  able  in 
the  cabinet  as  Galitzin,  could  have  suffered  his  vanity  so 
far  to  get  the  better  of  his  good  sense,  as  to  accept  a  mili- 
tary command,  for  which  he  certainly  had  no  talents.  As- 
sembling an  army  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
he  marched  towards  the  confines  of  Turkey,  and  there  con- 
sumed two  campaigns  in  marches  and  countermarches,  and 
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last  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  partly  in  unsuccessful  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy,  but  chiefly  from  disease. 

While  Galitzin  was  thus  trifling  away  his  time  in  the 
south,  Peter,  who  already  began  to  give  proof*  of  those 
great  talents  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  act  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  theatre  of  the  north,  was  strengthen- 
ing his  party  among  the  Russian  nobles.  His  ordinary  re- 
sidence was  at  a  village  not  far  from  Moscow,  and  here  he 
had  assembled  round  him  a  considerable  number  of  young 
men  of  rank  and  influence,  whom  he  called  his  play-mates. 
Among  these  were  two  foreigners,  Lefort  a  Genevesc,  and 
Gordon  a  Scotchman,  who  afterwards  signalized  themselves 
in  his  service.  These  young  men  had  formed  a  sort  of  mi- 
litary company,  of  which  Lefort  was  captain  ;  and  the  young 
czar,  beginning  with  the  situation  of  drummer,  gradually 
rose  through  every  subordinate  office.  Under  this  appear- 
ance of  a  military  game,  Peter  was  secretly  establishing 
himself  in  the  affections  of  his  young  companions,  and  ef- 
fectually lulled  the  suspicions  of  Sophia,  till  it  was  too  late 
for  her  to  oppose  his  machinations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1689,  Peter,  who  had  now 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  deprive  Sophia  of  all  share  in  the  government,  and  to 
secure  to  himself  the  undivided  sovereignty.  On  occasion 
of  a  solemn  religious  meeting  that  was  held,  Sophia  had 
claimed  the  principal  place,  as  regent  of  the  empire ;  but 
this  claim  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Peter,  who,  rather 
than  fill  a  subordinate  situation,  quitted  the  place  of  assem- 
bly, and,  with  his  friends  and  adherents,  withdrew  to  the 


she  could  not  openly  oppose  the  party  of  the  czar,  attempt- 
ed to  procure  his  assassination ;  but  as  her  design  was  dis- 

".tion. 
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y,  and  retire  to  a  nunnery.  The 


covered,  she  thought  proper  to  solicit  an  accommodation. 
This  was  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  she  should  give  up 


regency,  and  retire  to  a  nunne 
le  Strelitzes,  her  agent  in  the 
s  beheaded,  and  the  minister  Ga 
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Peter  now  saw  himself  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
imperial  throne  ;  for  though  Ivan  was  still  nominally  czar, 
he  had  voluntarily  resigned  all  share  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  retired  to  a  life  of  obscurity.  The  first  ob- 
ject to  which  the  czar  directed  his  attention  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  and  well-disciplined  military  force. 
He  had  learned  by  experience  how  little  dependence  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  Strelitzes ;  and  these  regiments  he  dc- 
'  to  disband.  He  commissioned  Lefort  and  Gor- 
to  levy  new  regiments,  which,  in  their  whole  constitu- 
"itary  exercises,  should  be  formed  on  the 
model  of  other  European  troops.  He  next  resolved  to  car- 
ry into  execution  the  design  which  had  been  formed  by  his 
father,  of  constructing  a  navy  For  this  purpose  he  first 
took  a  journey  to  Archangel,  where  he  employed  himself 
in  examining  the  operations  of  the  shipwrights,  and  occa- 
sionally taking  a  part  in  their  labours ;  but  as  he  learned 
that  the  art  of  ship-building  was  practised  in  greater  per- 
fection  in  Holland,  and  some  other  maritime  countries  of 
Europe,  he  sent  thither  several  young  Russians  to  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  best  methods  of  constructing  ships  of  war. 
Hu  .acres-    The  war  with  Turkey  still  languished,  but  Peter  was  re- 

thl  TVrl'l  *°hed  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour,  hoping  lo  get  possession 
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'  of  the  town  of  Azof,  and  thus  open  a 
Sea.  He  placed  Gordon,  Lefort,  and  two  of  his  nobles,  at 
the  head  of  the  fc 


this  expedition,  and  him- 
self attended  the  army  as  a  private  volunteer.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  first  campaign  was  but  trifling  j  and  Peter  learn- 
ed that  his  deficiency  of  artillery  and  his  want  of  transports 
prevented  him  from  making  an  effectual  attack  on  Azof. 
These  difficulties,  however,  were  soon  surmounted.  He 


procured  a  supply  of  artillery  and  engineers  from  the  em-  1 
peror  and  the  Dutch,  and  found  means  to  provide  a  nurn-  N~ 
ber  of  transports.  With  these  auxiliaries  he  opened  the 
second  campaign,  defeated  the  Turks  on  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  town.  Peter  was  so  elated 
with  these  successes,  that  on  his  return  from  the  seat  of  war 
he  marched  his  troops  into  Moscow  in  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion, in  which  Lefort  as  admiral  of  the  transports,  and 
Schein  as  commander  of  the  land  forces,  bore  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts,  while  Peter  himself  was  lost  without  dis- 
tinction in  the  crowd  of  subaltern  officers. 

He  now  resolved  to  form  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  but 
as  his  own  revenues  were  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  he 
issued  a  ukase,  commanding  the  patriarch  and  other  digni- 
fied clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  merchants,  to  contribute  a 
part  of  their  income  towards  fitting  out  a  certain  number 
of  ships.  This  proclamation  was  extremely  unpopular,  and, 
together  with  the  numerous  innovations  which  Peter  was 
every  day  introducing,  especially  his  sending  the  young 
nobles  to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  hi*  own  avowed  inten- 
tion of  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  contributed  to  raise 
against  him  a  formidable  party.  The  vigilance  and  pru- 
dence of  the  czar,  however,  extricated  him  from  the  dan- 
gers with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  enabled  him  to 
carry  into  execution  his  proposed  journey. 

In  returning  to  his  own  dominions,  Peter  passed  through  An 
Rawa,  where  Augustus  king  of  Poland  then  was.  The  czar  Eat**  en- 
had  determined,  in  conjunction  with  Augustus  and  the  ^ing^*^"^ 
of  Denmark,  to  take  advantage  of  the  youth  and  inexperi-  e„„|t, 
ence  of  Charles  XII.  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  xil.  of 
throne;  and  in  this  interview  with  Augustus,  he  made  the  Sweden, 
final  arrangements  for  the  part  which  each  was  to  take  in 
the  war.    Augustus  was  to  receive  Livonia  as  his  part  of 
the  spoil,  while  Frederick  king  of  Denmark  had  his  eye  on 
Holstein,  and  Peter  had  formed  designs  on  Ingria,  formerly 
a  province  of  the  Russian  empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1700,  Charles  had  left  hi*  ca-  Defeated 
pital  to  oppose  these  united  enemies.    He  soon  com 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  give  up  his  designs  on  Ho 
and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  being  thus  at  liberty  to 
turn  his  arms  against  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
he  resolved  first  to  lead  hi*  army  against  the  king  of  Poland ; 
but  on  his  way  he  received  intelligence  that  the  czar  had 
hud  siege  to  Narva  with  an  array  which^soroe  authorities 

diately  embarked  at  Carlscrona,  though  it  was  then  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  the  Baltic  was  scarcely  navigable »  and 
soon  landed  at  Pernaw  in  Livonia  with  part  of  his  I 
having  ordered  the  rest  to  Revel.  Hi 
cecd  twenty  thousand  men,  but  it  wa 
best  soldiers  in  Europe,  while  that  of  the 
little  better  tlian  an  undisciplined  multitude.  Every  pos- 
sible obstruction,  however,  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  Swedes.  Thirty  thousand  Russians  were  posted  in  a 
defile  on  the  road,  and  this  corps  was  sustained  by  another 
body  of  twenty  thousand  drawn  up  some  leagues  nearer 
Narva.  Peter  himself  had  set  out  to  hasten  the  march 
of  a  reinforcement  of  forty  thousand  men,  with  whom  he 
intended  to  attack  the  Swedes  in  flank  and  rear ;  but  the 
valour  of  Charles  baffled  every  attempt  lo  op- 
He  set  out  with  four  thousand  foot  and  an 
',  leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
at  their  leisure.  '  With  this  small  body  he  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Russian  armies  successively,  and  pushed 
his  way  to  Peter's  camp,  for  the  attack  of  which  he  gave 
immediate  orders.  Thi*  camp  was  fortified  by  lines  of  cir- 
cumvalbuion  and  contravallation,  by  redoubts,  and  by  a 
line  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  brass  cannons  placed  in  front ; 
and  it  was  defended  by  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  , 
yet  so  violent  was  the  attack  of  the  Swedes,  that  in  three 
hours  the  intrenchmcnts  were  carried,  and  Charles,  with 
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only  four  thousand  men,  that  composed  the  wing  which  he 
commanded,  pursued  the  flying  enemy,  amounting  to  fifty 
thousand,  to  the  river  Narva.  Here  the  bridge  broke 
down  with  the  weight  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  river  was 
filled  with  their  bodies.  Great  numbers  returned  in  de- 
spair to  their  camp,  where  they  defended  themselves  for  a 
short  time,  but  were  at  last  obliged  to  surrender.  In  this 
battle,  thirty  thousand  were  killed  in  the  intrenchments 
and  the  pursuit,  or  drowned  in  the  river ;  twenty  thousand 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  dismissed  unarmed, 
while  the  rest  were  totally  dispersed.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-eight  mortars,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-one  pairs  of  colours,  twenty  standards,  and  all 
the  Russian  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ; 
and  the  Duke  de  Croy,  the  Prince  of  Georgia,  and  seven 
other  generals,  were  made  prisoners.  Charles"  behaved  with 
the  greatest  generosity  to  the  conquered.  Being  inform- 
ed that  the  tradesmen  of  Narva  had  refused  credit  to  the 
officers  whom  he  detained  prisoners,  he  sent  a 
ducats  to  the  Duke  de  Croy,  and  to  every  otl 
proportional  sum. 

Peter  was  advancing  with  forty  thousand  men 
the  Swedes,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  at  Narva.  I  le  was  greatly  chagrined ; 
himself  with  the  hopes  that  the  Swedes  would  in  time 
the  Russians  to  beat  them,  he  returned  to  his 
nions,  where  he  applied  himself  with  the  utmoi 
to  the  raising  of  another  army.  He  evacuated  all  the 
vinces  which  he  had  invaded,  and  for  a  time  abandoned  all 
his  great  projects,  thus  leaving  Charles  at  liberty  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Poland. 

As  Augustus  had  expected  an  attack,  he  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  czar  into  a  close  alliance  with  him.  The  two  mo- 
narch s  had  an  interview  at  Birzen,  where  it  was 
Augustus  should  lend  the  czar  fifty  thoust 
dim,  to  be  paid  by  Russia;  that  the  czai 
equal  number  of  his  troops  to  be  trained  up  to  the  art  of 
war  in  Poland  ;  and  that  he  should  pay  the  king  three  mil- 
lions of  rix-dnllars  in  the  space  of  two  years.  Of  this 
treaty  Charles  hud  notice,  and,  by  means  of  his  minister 
Count  Piper,  entirely  frustrated  the  scheme. 

After  the  battle  of  Narva,  Charles  became  confident  and 
negligent,  while  the  activity  of  Peter  increased  with  his 
He  supplied  his  want  of  artillery  by  melting  down 
of  the  churches,  and  constructed  numerous  small 
on  the  lake  of  Ladoga  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
Swedes  into  his  dominions.  He  took  every  advantage  of 
Charles's  negligence,  and  engaged  in  frequent  skirmishes, 
in  which,  though  often  beaten,  he  was  sometimes  victorious. 
He  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  the  river  Neva, 
and  captured  Nyenschantz,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  city  which  he 
hiul  long  projected,  and  which  was  to  become  the  metro- 
polis of  his  empire.  At  length,  in  1704,  he  became  master 
of  Ingria,  and  appointed  his  favourite  Prince  Menzikoff  to 
be  viceroy  of  that  province,  with  strict  orders  to  make  the 
building  of  the  new  city  his  principal  business.  Here  edi- 
fices were  already  rising  in  every  quarter,  and  navigation 
and  commerce  were  increasing  in  vigour  and  extent. 

In  the  mean  time  Augustus  king  of  Poland,  though  treat- 
ing with  Charles  for  the  surrender  of  his  dominions,  was 
obliged  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  war,  which  he  had 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  conduct.  He  had  been 
lately  joined  by  Prince  Menzikoff  with  30.000  Russians ; 
and  this  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  hazard 
an  engagement  with  Meyerleldt,  who  commanded  10.000 
men,  one  bait' of  whom  were  Swedes.  As  at  this  time  no 
disparity  of  numbers  whatever  was  reckoned  an  equivalent 
to  ihe  valour  of  the  Swedes,  Meyerfeldt  did  not  decline  the 
combat,  though  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  four  times  as  nu- 
merous as  his  own.    Menzikoff,  with  his  own  countrymen, 


defeated  the  enemy's  first  line,  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeat- 
ing the  second,  when  Stanislas  with  the  Poles  and  Lithua- 1 
nians,  gave  way.  Meyerfeldt  then  perceived  that  the  battle 
was  lost ;  but  he  fought  desperately,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  a  defeat.  At  last,  however,  he  was  oppressed 
by  numbers,  and  forced  to  surrender ;  suffering  the  Swedes 
for  the  first  time  to  be  conquered  by  their  enemies.  The 
whole  army  were  taken  prisoners  excepting  Major-general 
Krassau,  who  having  repeatedly  rallied  a  body  of  horse 
formed  into  a  brigade,  at  last  broke  through  the  enemy,  and 
escaped  to  Poanania.  Augustus  had  scarcely  sung  7>  Deum 
for  this  victory,  when  his  plenipotentiary  returned  from 
Saxony  with  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  by  which  he  was  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  favour  of  his 
rival  Stanislas.  The  king  hesitated  and  scrupled,  but  at 
lost  signed  them  ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  Saxony,  glad 
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at  any  expense  to  be  freed  from  such  an  enemy  as  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  from  such  allies  as  the  Russians. 

The  czar  Peter  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  extraor-  ftH»  *»- 
dinary  treaty,  than  he  learned  also  the  cruel  fate  of  his,*""1""to 
plenipotentiary  Patkul,  a  Ijivonian  emigrant,  whom  Charles  JEwE 

diately  sent  letters  to  every  court  in  Christendom,  com- 
plaining of  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.  He  entreated 
the  emperor,  the  queen  of  Britain,  and  the  states-general, 
re  this  insult  on  humanity.  He  stigmatized  the 
ce  of  Augustus  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  pu- 
:y  ;  and  exhorted  them  not  to  guarantee  a  treaty  so 
unjust,  but  to  despise  the  menaces  of  the  Swedish  bully. '  So 
well,  however,  was  the  prowess  of  the  king  of  Sweden  known, 
that  none  of  the  allies  thought  proper  to  irritate  him,  by  re- 
fusing to  guarantee  «i  >  treaty  which  he  thought  proper  to 
accept.  At  first,  Pf  tcr  thought  of  revenging  Patkul '*  death 
by  massacring  the  Swedish  prisoners  at  Moscow ;  but  from 
this  he  was  deterred,  by  remembering  that  Charles  had  many 
more  Russian  prisoners  than  he  himself  had  of  Swedes.  In 
the  year  1707,  however,  he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  and,  assembling  a  diet,  solemnly  de- 
posed Stanislas,  with  the  same  ceremonies  which  bad  been 
used  with  regard  to  Augustus.    The  appearance  of  a  Swe- 


dish army  under  King  Stanislas  and  General  I  enhanpt 
put  a  stop  to  this  invasion,  and  the  czar  retired  into  Lithua- 
nia, giving  out  as  the  cause  of  his  retreat,  that  the  country 
could  not  supply  him  with  the  provisions  and  forage  neces- 
sary for  so  great  an  army. 

During  these  transactions  Charles  had  taken  up  his  resi-  Charles 
dence  in  Saxony,  where  he  gave  laws  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  ri"t*  ** 
and  in  a  manner  intimidated  all  Europe.  At  last,  satiated 
with  the  glory  of  having  dethroned  one  king,  set  up  another, 
and  struck  all  Europe  with  terror  and  admiration,  he  began 
to  evacuate  Saxony  in  pursuit  of  his  great  plan,  the  dethron- 
ing the  czar  Peter,  and  conquering  the  vast  empire  of  Russia. 
While  the  army  was  on  full  march  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dresden,  he  took  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  visiting 
King  Augustus  with  no  more  than  five  attendants.  Although 
he  had  no  reason  to  imagine  that  Augustus  either  did  or 
could  entertain  any  friendship  for  him,  he  was  not  uneasy 
at  the  consequences  of  thus  putting  himself  entirely  in  his 
power.  He  reached  the  palace  door  of  Augustus  before  it 
was  known  that  he  was  in  the  city ;  and  be  entered  the 
elector's  chamber  in  his  hoots  before  the  latter  hod  time  to 
recover  from  his  surprise.  He  breakfasted  with  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  then  expressed  a  desire  of  viewing 
the  fortifications.  While  he  was  walking  round  them,  a  Li- 
voninn,  who  had  formerly  been  condemned  in  Sweden,  and 
served  in  the  troo|M  ot  Saxony,  thought  he  could  never  have 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  pardon.  He 
therefore  begged  of  King  Augustus  to  intercede  for  him, 
being  fully  assured  that  his  majesty  could  not  refuse  so 
small  a  favour  to  a  prince  in  whose  power  he  then  was. 
Augustus  accordingly  made  the  request,  but  Charles  refused 
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it  in  such  «  manner  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
a  second  time.   Having  passed  some  hours  in  this 
dinary  visit,  he  returned  to  his  army,  after  having 
and  taken  leave  of  the  king  he  had  dethroned. 

The  armies  of  Sweden,  in  Saxony,  Poland,  and  Finland, 
now  exceeded  seventy  thousand  men  ;  while  the  available 
force  of  Russia  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  thousand. 
Peter,  who  had  his  array  dispersed  in  small  parties,  in- 
stantly assembled  it  on  receiving  notice  of  the  king  of 
Sweden's  march,  was  making  all  possible  preparations  for  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Sta- 
nislas, when  the  approach  of  Charles  struck  his  whole  army 
with  terror.  In  the  month  of  January  1708,  Charles  passed 
the  Niemen,  and  entered  the  south  gate  of  Grodno  just 
a<  Peter  was  quitting  the  place  by  the  north  gate.  Cliarles 
at  this  time  hail  advanced  some  distance  before  the  army, 
at  the  head  of  six  hundred  horse. 

The  cwr  having  received  intelligence  of  his  situation, 
sent  back  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  men  to  attack 
him;  but  these  were  entirely 


subsistence  to  the  enemy,  while  the  season  was  far  advan- 
ced, and  the  severity  of  winter  was  approaching.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  king,  at  length  sensible  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  perilous  mistake,  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  by  a 
step  which  proved  yet  more  calamitous.  He  resolved,  be- 
fore attacking  the  Russian  capital,  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  the  Ukraine,  where  Mazeppa,  a  Polish  gentleman,  was 
general  and  chief  of  the  Kozaks.  Mazeppa  having  been 
affronted  by  the  czar,  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Charles,  whom  he  promised  to  assist  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  great  quantities  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
with  all  his  treasures,  which  were  falsely  stated  to  be  im- 
mense. The  Swedish  army  advanced  towards  the  river 
Disna,  where  they  had  to  encounter  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties! a  forest  above  forty  leagues  in  extent,  rilled  with 
and  morasses.    To  complete  their  mis- 


fortunes, they  were  led  thirty  leagues  out  of  the  right  way ; 
all  the  artillery  was  sunk  in  bogs  and  marshes  ;  the  provi- 
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became  ixissessed  of  the  whole  province  of  Lithuania.  The 
king  pursued  his  flying  enemies  in  die  midst  of  ice  and 


and  through 
which  appeared  to  be  insurmountable.  These 
,  however,  he  had  foreseen,  and  had  prepared  to 


As  he  knew  that  the  country  could  not  fur- 
nish provisions  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army,  he 
had  provided  a  large  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  on  this  his 
troops  chiefly  subsisted,  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Beresina,  in  view  of  Borisow.  Here  the  czar  was  posted, 
and  Charle*  intended  to  give  him  battle,  after  which  he 
could  the  more  easily  penetrate  into  Russia.  Peter,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  proper  to  come  to  an  action,  but  re- 
treated towards  the  Dnieper,  whither  he  was  pursued  by 
Charles,  as  soon  as  he  had  refreshed  his  army.  The  Rus- 
sians had  destroyed  the  roads  and  desolated  the  country, 
yet  the  Swedish  army  advanced  with  great  celerity,  and 
in  their  march  defeated  twenty  thousand  Russians,  though 
intrenched  to  the  very  teeth.  This  victory,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance* in  which  it  was  gained,  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  that  ever  Charles  had  achieved.  The  memory  of 
it  was  preserved  by  a  medal  struck  in  Sweden  with  this  in- 
scription ;  Si/h  cr,  paludtt,  aggtrt*,  hottet,  vieti. 

When  the  Russians  had  repassed  the  Dnieper,  the  czar, 
finding  himself  pursued  by  an  enemy  with  whom  he  could 
not  cope,  resolved  to  make  proposals  for  an  accommodation. 
Charles  made  only  this  arrogant  reply,  "  I  will  treat  with 
the  czai  at  Moscow  ;"  a  taunt  which  was  received  by  Peter 
with  the  coolness  of  a  hero.  "  My  brother  Charles,"  said 
he,  "  affects  to  play  the  Alexander,  but  he  shall  not  find  in 
me  a  Darius."  He  still,  however,  continued  his  retreat, 
and  Charles  pursued  so  closely  that  daily  skirmishes  took 
place  between  his  advanced  guard  and  the  rear  of  the  Rus- 
sians. In  these  actions  the  Swedes  had  generally  the  ad- 
vantage, though  their  petty  victories  cost  them  dear,  by  con- 
tributing to  weaken  their  force  in  a  country  where  it  could 
not  be  recruited.  The  two  armies  came  so  close  to  each 
other  at  Smolensk,  that  an  engagement  took  place  between 
a  body  of  Russians  composed  of  ten  thousand  cavalry  and 
six  thousand  Kalmuks,  and  the  Swedish  vanguard,  compos- 
ed of  only  six  regiments,  but  commanded  by  the  king  in 
person.  Here  the  Russians  were  again  defeated ;  but 
Charles,  having  been  separated  from  the  main  body  of  his 
detachment,  was  exposed  to  great  danger.  With  one  regi- 
ment only  he  fought  with  such  fury  as  to  drive  the  enemy 
before  him,  when  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  making 
him  prisoner. 

By  the  3d  of  October  1 708,  Charles  had  approached  with- 
in a  hundred  leagues  of  Moscow ;  but  Peter  had  rendered 
the  road*  completely  impassable,  and  had  destroyed  the 
village*  on  every  side,  so  as  to  cut  off  every  possibility  of 


sion  of  the  soldiers,  which  consisted  of  biscuit,  was  exhaust- 
ed j  and  the  whole  army  were  spent  and  emaciated  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Disna.  Here  they  expected  to  have 
met  Mazeppa  with  his  reinforcement ;  but  instead  of  that, 
they  perceived  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  covered  with 
a  hostile  army,  and  the  passage  itself  rendered  almost  im- 
practicable. Charles,  however,  was  still  undaunted ;  he 
let  his  soldiers  by  ropes  down  the  steep  bank* ;  they  cross- 
ed the  river  either  by  swimming,  or  on  rafts  hastily  put  to- 
gether, drove  the  Russians  from  their  post,  and  continued 
their  march.  Mazeppa  soon  alter  appeared,  having  with 
him  about  six  thousand  men,  the  broken  remains  of  the 
army  he  had  promised.  The  Russians  had  got  intelli- 
gence of  his  designs,  defeated  and  dispersed  his  adherent*, 
laid  his  town  in  ashes,  and  taken  all  the  store*  collected 
for  the  Swedish  army.  However,  lie  still  hoped  to  be  use- 
ful by  hi*  intelligence  in  an  unknown  country  s  and  the 
Kozak*,  out  of  revenge,  crowded  daily  to  the  camp  with  pro- 


of provision*.  Against  this 
his  whole  force,  and  marched 
of  sixty-five  thousand  men.  Lewenhaupt  had  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Russian  array  consisted  of  only  twenty- 
four  thousand,  a  force  to  which  he  thought  six  thousand 
Swedes  superior,  and  therefore  disdained  to  intrench  him- 
self. A  furious  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  Russian*  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Now,  how- 
ever, affairs  began  to  take  another  turn.  The  Swedes, 
elated  with  victory,  prosecuted  their  march  into  the  inte- 
rior ;  but,  from  the  ignorance  or  treachery  of  their  guide*, 
they  were  led  into  a  marshy  country,  where  the  roads  were 
made  impassable  by  felled  trees  and  deep  ditches.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  czar  w  ith  hi*  whole  army.  Le- 
wenhaupt had  sent  a  detachment  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
a  body  nf  Russians  over  a  morass ;  but  finding  his  detach* 
ment  likely  to  be  overpowered,  he  marched  to  support  them 
with  all  his  infantry.  Another  desperate  battle  ensued. 
The  Russians  were  once  more  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
were  just  on  the  point  of  being  totally  defeated,  when  Pe- 
ter gave  orders  to  the  Kozaks  and  Kalmuks  to  fire  upon 
all  that  fled  ;  "  Even  kill  me,"  said  he,  "  if  I  should  be  so 
cowardly  as  to  turn  my  back."  The  battle  was  now  re- 
newed with  great  vigour ;  but  notwithstanding  the  czar's 
positive  orders,  and  his  own  example,  the  day  would  have 
been  lost,  had  not  General  Bauer  arrived  with  a  strong 
reinforcement  of  fresh  Russian  troop*.  The  engagement 
was  once  more  renewed,  and  continued  without  intermis- 
sion till  night  The  Swedes  then  took  possession  of  an  ad- 
vantageous  post,  but  were  next  morning  attacked  by  the 
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Lewenhaupt  had  formed  a  sort  of  rampart  with 
'  hi*  waggons,  but  was  obliged  to  set  fire  to  them  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hand*  of  the  Russians  while  he  re- 
treated under  cover  of  the  smoke.  The  czar's  troops  how- 
ever, arrived  in  time  to  save  five  hundred  of  these  waggons 
filled  with  provisions  destined  for  the  distressed  Swedes.  A 
strong  detachment  was  sent  to  pursue  Lewenhaupt  i  but 
«o  terrible  did  he  now  appear,  that  the  Russian  general  of- 
fered him  an  honourable  capitulation.  This  was  rejected 
with  disdain,  and  a  fresh  engagement  took  place  in  which 
the  Swedes  now  reduced  to  four  thousand,  again  defeated 
their  enemies  and  killed  five  thousand  on  the  spot.  After 
this  lewenhaupt  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  retreat  without 
molestation,  though  deprived  of  all  his  cannon  and  provisions. 
Prince  Menzikoff was  indeed  detached  with  a  body  of  forces 
to  harass  him  on  his  inarch  ;  but  the  Swedes  were  now  so 
formidable,  even  in  their  extremity,  that  Menzikoff  dared  not 
to  attack  them,  so  that  Lewenhaupt  with  his  four  thousand 
men  arrived  safe  in  the  camp  of  Charles,  after  having  de- 
stroyed nearly  thirty  thousand  of  the  Russians. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  successful  effort 
of  Swedish  valour  against  the  troops  of  Peter.  The  diffi- 
culties which  Charles's  army  had  now  to  undergo  exceeded 
what  human  nature  could  support;  yet  still  they  hoped  by 
constancy  and  courage  to  subdue  them.  In  the  severest 
whiter  known  for  a  long  time,  even  in  Russis  they  made 
long  marches  clothed  like  savages  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts.  All  the  draught- Iwrses  perished ;  thousands  of  sol- 
diers dropt  down  dead  through  cold  and  hunger  ;  and  by 
the  month  ofFebruary  ^1709^  the  whole  army^was  reduced 

penetrated  to  Pultavs  a  town  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Ukraine,  where  the  czar  had  laid  up  magazines  of  which 
Charles  resolved  to  obtain  possession.  Mazeppa  advised  the 
king  to  invest  the  place,  in  consequence  of  his 
rcsuondencc  with  Mime  of  the  inhabitants,  bv 
he  hoped  it  would  be  surrendered.  He  was  iiuwc.cr, 
ceived.  The  besieged  made  an  obstinate  defence  ;the  Swedes 
were  repulsed  in  every  assault,  and  eight  thousand  of  them 
were  defeated,  and  almost  entirely  cut  off,  in  an 
with  a  party  of  Russians.  To  complete  his 
Charles  received  a  shot  in  his  heel  from  a 
•haltered  the  bone.  For  six  hours  afterwai 
calmly  on  horseback,  giving  orders  till  he  fainted  with  the 
loss  of  blood  ;  after  which  he  was  carried  into  his  tent. 

For  some  days  the  czar,  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  had  lain  at  a  small  distance,  harassing  the  Swedish 
camp,  and  cutting  off  the  convoys  of  provision  ;  but  now  in- 
telligence was  received  that  he  was  advancing  as  if  with  a 
design  of  attacking  the  lines.  In  this  situation,  Charles 
wounded,  distressed,  and  almost  surrounded  by  enemies  is 
said  to  have,  for  the  first  time,  assembled  a  grand  council  of 
war,  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was  determined  to  march 
out  and  attack  the  Russians.  Voltaire,  however,  asserts 
that  the  king  did  not  relax  one  iota  of  his  wonted  obstinacy 
and  arbitrary  temper  ;  but  that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  he  sent 
for  General  Renschild,  and  told  him,  without  any  emotion, 
to  prepare  for  attacking  the  enemy  next  morning. 

The  8th  of  July  1709  is  remarkable  for  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Sweden.  Charles  having  left  eight  thou- 
sand men  in  the  camp  to  defend  the  works  and  repel  the  sal- 
lies of  the  besieged,  began  by  break  of  day  to  march  against 
his  enemies  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  men,  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  were  Kozaks. 
The  Russians  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  behind  their  in- 
trenchments  the  horse  in  front,  and  the  foot  in  the  rear, 
with  chasms  to  suffer  the  horse  to  fall  back  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. General  Slippenbach  was  despatched  to  attack  the 
cavalry,  which  he  did  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  were 
broken  in  an  instant.  They,  however,  rallied  behind  the 
infantry,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  so  much  vigour, 


that  the  Swedes  were  disordered  in  their  turn,  and  Slipprn-  History, 
bach  was  made  prisoner.  Charles  was  now  carried  in  his  s"~ "v— ' 
litter  to  the  scene  of  confusion.  His  troops,  re-animated  by 
the  presence  of  their  leader,  relumed  to  the  charge,  and  the 
battle  became  doubtful,  when  a  blunder  of  General  Creuk, 
who  had  been  despatched  by  Charles  to  lake  the  enemy  in 
flank,  and  a  successful  manaruvre  of  Prince  Menzikoff, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Russians. 
Creuk's  detachment  was  defeated,  and  Menzikoff,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Peter  with  a  strong  body  to  post  himself  be- 
tween the  Swedes  and  Pultavs  so  as  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication of  the  enemy  with  their  camp,  and  fall  upon  their 
rear,  executed  his  orders  with  so  much  success  as  to  inter- 
cept a  corps  dc  reserve  of  three  thousand  men.  Charles  had 
ranged  his  remaining  troops  in  two  lines  with  the  infantry 
in  the  centre,  and  the  horse  on  the  two  wings.  They  had 
already  twice  rallied,  and  were  now  again  attacked  on  all 
sides  with  the  utmost  fury.  Charles  in  his  litter,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  seemed 
to  be  everywhere  present;  but  new  misfortunes  awaited  him. 
A  cannon-ball  killed  both  horses  in  the  litter ;  and  scarcely 
were  these  replaced  by  a  fresh  pair,  when  a  second  ball 
struck  the  litter  in  pieces  and  overturned  the  king.  The 
Swedish  soldiers  believing  him  killed,  fell  back  in  conster- 
nation. The  first  line  was  completely  broken,  and  the  se- 
cond fled.  Charles,  though  disabled,  did  every  tiling  in  his 
power  to  restore  order ;  but  the  Russians  emboldened  by 
success  pressed  so  hard  on  the  flying  foe,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  rally  them.   Renscruld  and  several  other  general 

shared"  thTaanieTat!^^  father  of 

the  future  favourite  of  Catherine  II.,  with  five  huudred  horse, 
the  royal  person,  and  with  desperate^fiiry  cut 


his  way  through  ten 


of  the 


small  guard  the  king  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
and  was  followed  by  Lewenhaupt  with  four  thou; 
and  all  the  remaining  cavalry.  The  Russians  took 
sion  of  the  Swedish  camp,  whei 


,this 


ttkoui 

sum  in  specie;  while  Prince  Menzikoff  pursued  the  flying 
Swedes  and,  as  they  were  in  want  of  boats  to  cross  the 
Dnieper,  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Charlea 
"  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  but  at  length  reached 
on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey. 
By  this  decisive  victory,  Peter  remained  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  his  new  acquisitions  on  the  Baltic,  and  was  enabled 
to  carry  on,  without  molestation,  the  improvements  which 
he  had  projected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  His  haughty 
rival,  so  long  and  so  justly  dreaded,  was  now  completely 
humbled,  and  his  ally  the  king  of  Poland  was  again  esta- 
blished on  his  throne.  During  the  eight  years  that  had 
elapsed  from  the  battle  of  Narva  to  that  of  Pultavs  the 
Russian  troops  had  acquired  the  discipline  and  steadiness  of 
veterans  and  had  at  length  learned  to  beat  their  former 
conquerors.  If  Peter  had  decreed  triumphal  processions  for 
his  trifling  successes  at  Azof,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  commemorate  by  similar  pageants  a  victory  so  glo- 
rious and  to  important  as  that  of  Pultava.  He  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Moscow  for  the  third  time,  and  the  pub- 
lic rejoicings  on  this  occasion  far  exceeded  ail  that  had  be 
fore  been  witnessed  in  the  Russian  empire. 


The  vanquished  Charles  had,  in  the  mean  time,  found  a  at*.  1711. 
valuable  friend  in  the  monarch  in  whose  territories  he  had  l>«i'fcrou* 
taken  refuge.  Achmet  II.  who  then  filled  the  Ottoman  ^'^^  0 
throne,  had  beheld  with  admiration  the  warlike  achieve-  (ie  \ 
menu  of  the  Swedish  hero ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  late  suc- 
cesses of  his  rival,  determined  to  afford  Charles  the  most 
effectual  aid.  In  1711,  the  Turkish  emperor  assembled  an 
immense  army,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  the  Russian 
territories,  when  the  czar,  having  intimation  of  his  design, 
and  expecting  powerful  support  from  Cantemir,  hospodar  of 
Moldavis  a  vassal  of  the  Porte,  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
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Turks,  and  to  make  an  inroad  into  Moldavia.    Forgetting  der  of  succession.  As  the  character  of  this  prince**,  and  the  History, 

his  usual  prudence  and  circumspection,  Peter  crossed  the  transactions  of  her  thort  reign,  Iiave  been  already  detailed  • — . 

Dnieper,  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  a*  fjr  as  Yassy  or  under  her  life,  we  shail  here  only  notice  in  the  most  cur-  An>  1725, 

Jassy,  the  capital  of  thut  province,  which  is  situated  on  sory  manner  the  events  that  took  place.    From  the  com-K.ignof 

the  river  Pruth  ;  but  his  temerity  had  nearly  cos!  him  his  mencement  of  her  reign,  Catherine  conducted  herself  with  C 

liberty,  if  not  his  life.  .From  this  dangerous  situation  he  the  greatest  benignity  und  gentleness,  and  thus  secured  the 

was  extricated  by  the  tact  of  his  consort  the  Czarina  Cathe-  love  and  veneration  of  her  subjects,  «  Inch  she  had  acquired 

rine,  who  by  a  liberal  bribe  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  during  the  life  of  the  emperor.    She  reduced  the  annual 

grand  vizier  to  her  interests,  and  thus  brought  about  the  capitation  tax  ;  ordered  the  numerous  gibbets  which  Peter 

treaty  of  the  Pruth.  had  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  be  cut  down ; 

By  this  treaty,  in  which  the  interests  of  Charles  had  been  and  caused  the  bodies  of  those  w  ho  had  fallen  victims  to 

his  tyranny  to  be  decently  interred.  She  recalled  the  greater 


lional  1 
pnivc- 


almost  abandoned,  Peter  saw  himself  delivered  from  a  dan- 
gerous enemy,  and  returned  to  his  capital  to  prosecute 
those  plans  for  the  internal  improvement  of  his  empire 
which  justly  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  Great.  Be- 
fore we  enumerate  these  improvements,  however,  we  must 
bring  the  Swedish  war  to  a  conclusion.  The  death  of 
Charles,  in  1718,  had  left  the  Swedish  government  deplo- 
rably weakened,  by  the  continual  drains  of  men  and  money 
occasioned  by  his  mad  enterprises,  and  little  able  to  carry 
on  a  war  with  a  monarch  so  powerful  as  Peter.  At  length, 
therefore,  in  1721,  this  ruinous  contest,  which  had  con- 
tinued ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  by  which 
the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  cede  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Es- 
thonia,  Ingri.i,  a  part  of  Karelia,  the  territory  of  Vyborg,  the 
isle  of  Oesel,  and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Baltic,  from 
Courland  to  Vyborg ;  for  which  concessions  they  received 
buck  Finland,  that  had  been  conquered  by  Peter,  together 
w  ith  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting  duty 
free,  from  Riga,  Revel,  and  Arensberg,  corn  to  the  annual 
amount  of  fitly  thousand  roubles.  In  consequence  of  this 
great  accession  to  the  Russian  empire,  Peter  received  from 
his  senate  the  title  of  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sia*, and  the  ancient  title  of  czar  fell  into  disuse. 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Peter  into  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
numerous  and  important.  He  organized  anew  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  the  state  ;  he  greatly  ameliorated  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  he  new-modelled  the  national  army ; 
he  entirely  created  the  Russian  navy  ;  he  rendered  the  eccle- 
siastical government  milder  and  less  intolerant ;  he  zealously 
patronized  the  arts  and  sciences ;  he  erected  an  observatory 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  by  publicly  proclaiming  the  approach 
of  an  eclipse,  and  the  precise  time  at  which  it  was  to  take 
place,  taught  his  subjects  no  longer  to  consider  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  an  omen  of  disaster,  or  an  awful  menace  of  di- 
vine judgment.  He  enlarged  the  commerce  of  his  empire, 
and  gave  every  encouragement  to  trade  and  manufactures. 
He  formed  canals,  repaired  the  roads,  instituted  regular 
posts,  and  laid  down  regulations  for  a  uniformity  of  w  eights 
•nd  measures.    Lastly,  he  in  some  measure  civilized  his 
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part  of  those  wham  Peter  had  exiled  to  Siberia ;  paid  the 
troops  their  arrears ;  and  restored  to  the  Kozaks  those  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  which  they  hail  been  deprived 
during  the  late  reign,  while  she  continued  in  office  most  of 
the  servants  of  Peter,  both  civil  and  military.  In  her  reign 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  extended  by  the  submis- 
sion of  a  Georgian  prince,  and  the  voluntary  homage  of  the 
Kubinskian  Tartars.  She  died  on  the  17th  of  May  1727, 
having  reigned  about  two  years.  She  had  settled  the  crown 
on  Peter  the  son  of  the  Czarovitch  Alexci,  who  succeeded 
by  the  title  of  Peter  IL 

Peter  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  An.  17*7. 
the  imperial  throne,  and  his  reign  was  short  and  uninte-  Reign  of 
resting  He  wa»  guided  chiefly  by  Prince  Mcnzikoff,  whose"1" 
daughter  Catherine  had  decreed  him  to  marry.  This  am- 
bitious man,  who,  from  the  mean  condition  of  a  pyc-boy, 
had  risen  to  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and  hod,  during 
the  late  reign,  principally  conducted  the  administration  of 
the  government,  was  now,  however,  drawing  towards  the 
end  of  his  career.  The  number  of  his  enemies  had  greatly 
increased,  and  their  attempts  to  work  his  downfall  at  last 
succeeded.  A  young  nobleman  of  the  family  of  the  Dol- 
goruki,  who  was  one  of  Peter's  chief  companions,  was  ex- 
cited by  his  relations,  and  the  other  enemies  of  MenzikofT, 
to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  feelings  hostile 
to  that  minister.  In  this  commission  he  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Menzikoff and  his  whole  family,  not  excepting  the  young 
empress  were  banished  to  Siberia,  and  the  Dolgoruki*  took 
into  their  hands  the  management  of  affairs.  These  artful 
counsellors,  instead  of  cultivating  the  naturally  good  abilities 
of  Peter,  encouraged  him  to  waste  his  time  and  exhaust  his 
strength  in  hunting  and  other  athletic  exercises,  for  which 
his  tender  years  were  by  no  means  calculated.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  debility  consequent  on  such  fatigue  increased 
the  natural  danger  of  the  small-pox,  with  which  he  was  at- 
tacked in  January  1730,  and  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  power  with  which  Peter  ,730. 
I.  and  the  Empress  Catherine  had  settled  by  will  the  title  Anne 
to  the  throne,  the  Russian  senate  and  nobility,  upon  the  duchess  af 
death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  set  aside  the  order  of  suc-CourUnd 


subjects,  though  it  is  evident  that  he  could  notcivilize  him-  cession  which  those  sovereigns  had  established.  The  male  »JJ"«<U to 
self,  issue  of  Peter  was  now  extinct  [  and  the  Duke  of  Holstein,      .'J"'  0' 

Various  have  been  the  estimates  formed  of  the  character  son  to  Peter's  eldest  daughter,  was  by  the  destination  of 
of  Peter  by  those  w  ho  have  detailed  the  events  of  his  reign,  the  late  empress  entitled  to  the  crow  n  ;  but  the  Russians, 
It  is  certain  that  to  him  the  Russian  empire  W  greatly  u>  lor  political  reasons,  filled  the  throne  with  Anne  duchess 
debted  for  the  position  which  she  now  occupies  among  the  of  Courland,  second  daughter  to  Ivan,  the  eldest  brother  of 
nations  of  Europe.  As  a  monarch,  therefore,  he  is  entitled  Peter,  though  her  eldest  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Mecklen- 
to  our  admiration  ;  but  as  a  private  individual  we  must  con-  burg,  was  still  alive.  Anne's  reign  was  extremely  prospe- 
sider  him  as  an  object  of  detestation  and  abhorrence.  His  rous;  and  though  she  accepted  the  crow  n  under  limita- 
tyrannyand  his  cruelty  admit  of  no  excuse;  and  if  we  were  tions  which  some  thought  derogatory  to  her  dignity,  yet 
to  suppose,  that  in  sacrilicini;  the  heir  of  his  crown  he  emu-  she  broke  them  all,  averted  the  prerogative  of  her  ances- 
latcd  the  patriotism  of  the  elder  Brutus,  we  must  remember  tors,  and  (mnished  the  aspiring  Dolgoruki  fomilv,  who  had 
that  the  same  hand  which  signed  the  death-warrant  of  bis  impo^d  those  restrictions,  with  a  view,  as  it  is  said,  that 
son,  could  with  pleasure  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law,  they  themselves  might  govern.  She  raUed  her  favourite 
or  rather  of  his  own  caprice,  and,  in  the  moments  of  dissi-   Biren  to  the  duchy  of  Courland  ;  and  was  obliged  to  give 

way  to  many  severe  executions  on  his  account.  Few  trans- 
actions of  any  importance  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
Anne.    She  follow  ed  the  example  of  her  gn-at  predecessor 
the  affairs  of  Poland,  where  she 


f»at  ion  and  revelry,  could  make  the  axe  of  justice  an  i 
went  of  diabolical  vengeance  or  of  cool  brutality. 

Peter  wus  succeeded  by  his  consort  Catherine,  in  whose 
fcvour  he  had,  some  years  before  hi*  death,  altered  the  or-  Peter,  by  interposing  in 
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had  sufficient  interest  to  establish  on  the  throne  Augustus 
'  III.  She  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  by 
which  she  agreed  to  give  up  all  title  to  the  territories  that 
had  been  seized  by  Peter  I.  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
:  :J — of  CCTta[n  privileges  to  be  granted  to  the 


prov 

Rusi 


In  1735.  a  rupture  took  place  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, occasioned  partly  by  the  mutual  jealousies  that  had 
subsisted  between  these  powers  ever  since  the  treaty  on 
the  Pruth.  and  |>artlv  by  the  depredations  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Porte.  A 
Russian  armv  entered  the  Crimea,  ravaged  part  of  the 
country,  and  killed  a  considerable  number  of  Tartars  ;  but 
having  ventured  too  far,  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  pro- 
vision*, it  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  men.  This  ill  success  did  not  discou- 
rage the  court  of  St  Petersburg;  and  in  the  following 
year  another  armament  was  sent  into  the  Ukraine,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Munnich,  w  hile  another  army  un- 
der Lascy  proceeded  against  Azof.  Both  these  generals 
met  with  considerable  success ;  the  Tartars  were  defeat- 
ed, and  the  fort  of  Azof  once  more  submitted  to  the  Rus- 
sian arms.  A  third  campaign  took  place  in  1737,  and  the 
Russians  were  now  assisted  by  n  body  of  Austrian  troops. 
Munnich  laid  siege  to  Otchakof,  which  soon  surrendered, 
while  Lascy  desolated  the  Crimea. 

No  material  advantages  were,  however, gained  upon  either 
side  ;  and  disputes  arose  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
generals.  At  length,  in  1739,  Marshal  Munnich,  having 
crosspd  the  Bog  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Stavutshan  ;  made 
himself  master  of  Yassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia  ;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  campaign  reduced  the  whole  of  that 

{evince  under  his  subjection.    These  successes  of  the 
ussian  arms  induced  the  Porte  to  propose  terms  of  ac- 
commodation;  and  in  the  end  of  1739  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  Russia  again  gave  up  Azof  and  Molda- 
via, and,  to  compensate  the  loss  of  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  vast  sums  of  money,  gained  nothing  but  per- 
mission to  build  a  fortress  on  the  Don. 
An.  1740.     Upon  the  death  of  Anne,  which  took  place  in  1740,  Ivan, 
Armslon  the  son  of  her  niece  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  w  as,  by 
and  impri-  her  will,  entitled  to  the  succession  ;  but  as  he  was  no  more 
lvsn'vi  °  tnan  lwo  >'eiirs       Biren  was  appointed  to  be  administra- 
tor of  the  empire  during  his  minority.    This  nomination 
was  disagreeable  to  the  emperor's  father  and  mother,  and 
unpopular  among  the  Russians.    Count  Munnich  was  em- 
ployed by  the  princess  to  arrest  Biren,  who  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  die,  but  was  sent  into  exile  to  Siberia. 

The  administration  of  the  Princess  Anne  of  Mecklenburg 
and  her  husbund  was  upon  many  accounts  disagreeable,  not 
only  to  the  Russians,  but  to  other  powers  of  Europe ;  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  by 
Catherine,  formed  such  a  party,  that  in  one  night's  time  she 
was  proclaimed  empress  of  the  Russias,  and  the  Princess  of 
Mecklenburg,  her  husband,  and  son,  were  made  prisoners. 
The  fate  of  this  unhappy  family  was  peculiarly  severe.  All 
but  Ivan  were  sent  into  banishment,  to  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dvina,  in  the  White  Sea,  where  the  Princess 
Anne  died  in  childbed  in  the  year  1747.  Ivan's  lather  sur- 
vived till  1775,  and  at  last  ended  his  miserable  career  in  pri- 
son. The  young  emperor  Ivan  was  for  some  time  shut  up 
in  a  monastery  at  Ornnicnburg,  when,  on  attempting  to  es- 
cape, he  was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Schlusiclburg,  where 
he  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 

The  chief  instrument  in  rousing  the  ambition  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  procuring  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  was  her 
physician  and  favourite  I-cstocq,  who,  |>artly  by  his  insi- 
nuaiing  address,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  French 
gold,  brought  o\c  r  to  Elizabeth's  interest  most  of  the  roval 
guards.  During  the  short  regency  of  Anne  of  Mecklenburg, 
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a  new  war  had  commenced  between  Russia  and  Sweden ;  and  H'utory. 
this  war  was  carried  on  with  considerable  acrimony  and  some  "~v~'' 
success  by  Elizabeth.  The  Russian  forces  took  possession 
of  Abo,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  all  Finland. 
But  at  length,  in  1743,  in  consequence  of  the  negotiations 
that  were  carry  ing  on  regarding  tilt  succession  to  the  Swe- 
dish crown,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers 
on  the  condition  that  Elizabeth  should  restore  the  greater 
part  of  Finland. 

Soon  after  her  accession,  Elizabeth  determined  to  no-  An.  1742. 
mitiale  her  successor  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  had  fixed  Peter  Juki 
her  eves  on  Charles  Peter  LTric,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Hol-°<'  .«»! 
stein-Gottorp,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  This*™^ 
prince  was  accordingly  invited  into  Russia,  persuaded  tOQ^ 
become  a  member  of  the  Greek  church,  and  proclaimed  Duke  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  and  heir  of  the  empire.   The  cere- 1" 
monv  of  his  baptism  was  performed  on  the  iHth  of  November 
1742,  when  he  received  the  name  of  Peter  Feodorovitch. 
1  Ic  w  as  at  this  time  only  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  I 
he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  his  aunt  ha " 
him  a  consort  in  the  person  of  Sophia  Augusta  Fredcrica, 
daughter  of  Christian  Augustus  prince  of  Anhalt-Zcrbst- 
Domburg.    This  princess,  on  entering  the  Greek  church, 
took  the  name  of  Catherine  which  she  afterwards  bore  on 
the  throne. 

Having  thus  settled  the  order  of  succession,  Elizabeth  Elizibetb 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  The'i'^f'  *  ™ 
death  of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  had  left  his SSLjJfJf^ 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa  queen  of  Hungary,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enterprising  king  ot  Prussia,  till  a  formidable  party 
was  organized  in  her  behalf.  To  this  confederacy  the  era- 
press  of  Russia  acceded,  and  in  1747  sent  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  into  Germany,  to  the  assistance  of  the  em- 
press-queen. The  events  of  this  long  and  bloody  contest 
have  been  fully  detailed  in  the  article  Prussia.  The 
more  private  transactions  of  the  court  of  St  Petersburg, 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  intrigues  of  her  niece 
Catherine  and  the  follies  of  the  Grand  Duke  Peter,  have 
alio  been  related  in  our  life  of  Catherine  1 1.,  or  they  will 
be  found  at  greater  length  in  the  recently  (1859)  published 
Memoirs  of  Catherine  If.,  said  with  every  appearance  of 
truth  to  have  been  written  by  herself,  and  extending  from 
her  birth  in  1729  to  1759.  Elizabeth  died  on  the  5th  of 
January  1762,  the  victim  of  disease  brought  on  by  in- 
temperance. 

The  grand  duke  ascended  the  throne  by  the  name  of  A"- ><!>•■ 
Peter  III.  He  entered  on  the  government  possessed  of  an  JjfiJJ 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  virtues  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  m_ 
with  whom  he  immediately  made  peace.  He  is  said  to 
have  aimed  at  reforms  which  Peter  the  Great  durst  not  at- 
tempt ;  and  to  have  even  ventured  to  cut  off  the  beards  ot 
his  clergy.  He  was  certainly  a  weak  man,  who  had  no 
opinions  of  his  own,  but  childishly  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
any  person  who  took  the  trouble  to  teach  him.  His  chief 
amusement  was  buffoonery ;  and  he  would  sit  for  hours  look- 
ing with  pleasure  at  a  merry-andrew  singing  drunken  and 
vulgar  songs.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  country,  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  manners ;  and  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  those  about  him  that  the  Russians  were  (bob 
and  beasts  unworthy  of  his  attention,  except  to  make  them, 
by  means  of  the  Prussian  discipline,  good  fighting  machines. 

'  Becoming  attached  to  a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Vo-  riiiioipru- 
rontzoff.  he  disgusted  his  wife,  who  was  then  a  beautiful  item. 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  great  natural  talents  and 
great  acquired  accomplishments  ;  whilst  the  lady  whom  he 
preferred  to  her  was  but  one  degree  above  an  idiot-  The 
Princess  Dashkoff,  the  favourite's  sister,  who  was  married 
to  a  man  whose  genius  was  not  superior  to  that  of  the  em- 
peror, being  dame  dhantteur  and  lady  of  the  bed-chamber, 
had  of  course  much  of  the  empress's  company.  Similarity 
of  situations  knit  these  two  illustrious  personages  in  the 
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closest  friendship.  The  princess,  being  a  zealous  admirer 
'of  the  French  ieonomitlei,  could  make  her  conversation 
both  amusing  and  instructive.  She  retailed  all  her  statis- 
tical knowledge ;  and  finding  the  empress  a  willing  hearer, 
she  spoke  of  her  in  every  company  as  a  prodigy  of  know- 
ledge, judgment,  and  philanthropy.  Whilst  the  emperor, 
by  his  buffoonery  and  attachment  to  foreign  manners,  was 
daily  incurring  more  and  more  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
the  popularity  of  his  wife  was  rapidly  increasing ;  and  some 
persons  about  the  court  expressed  their  regret  that  so  much 
knowledge  of  government,  such  love  of  humanity,  and  such 
ardent  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  Russia,  should  only  fur- 
nish conversations  with  Catharina  Romanovna  (the  Princess 
Dashkoff).  The  empress  and  her  favourite  did  not  let  these 
expressions  pass  unobserved,  but  continued  their  studies  in 
concert ;  and  whilst  the  former  was  employed  on  her  famous 
code  of  laws  for  a  great  empire,  the  latter  always  reported 
ress,  till  the  middling  circles  of  Moscow  and  St  Petcrs- 
;  began  to  speak  familiarly  of  the  blessings  which  they 
.  lit  enjoy  if  these  speculations  could  be  realized. 
Meanwhile  Peter  III.  was  giving  fresh  cause  of  discon- 
tent. He  had  recalled  from  Siberia  Count  Munnich,  who 
was  indeed  a  sensible,  brave,  and  worthy  man ;  but  Munnich, 
as  he  was  smarting  under  the  effects  of  Russian  despotism, 


and  had  grounds  of  resentment  against  most  of  the  great 

,  did  noi 


not  much  discourage  the  emperor's  unpopular 
conduct,  trying  only  to  moderate  it  and  give  it  a  system. 
Peter,  however,  was  impatient.  He  publicly  ridiculed  the 
exercise  and  evolutions  of  the  Russian  troops  ;  and  hastily 
adopting  the  Prussian  discipline,  without  digesting  and  fit- 
ting it  for  the  constitution  of  his  own  forces,  he  completely 
ruined  himself  by  disgusting  the  army. 
Cstherine  In  the  midst  of  these  imprudences,  indeed,  Peter  was 
forrn»»psr-somc,irncs  disturbed  by  the  advice  of  virtuous  counsellors. 
(stout  tr  "ut  ,nese  remonstrances  produced  only  a  temporary  gleam 
of  reformation,  and  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  accustom- 
ed sensuality.  What  he  lost  in  popularity  was  gained  by 
the  emissaries  of  Catherine.  Four  regiments  of  guards, 
amounting  to  eight  thousand  men,  were  speedily  brought 
over  by  the  three  brothers  Orlof,  who  had  contrived  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  their  officers.  The  people  at  large 
were  in  a  state  of  indifference,  out  of  which  they  were  parti- 
ally roused  by  the  following  means.  A  little  manuscript  was 
handed  about,  containing  principles  of  legislation  for  Russia, 
founded  on  natural  rights,  and  on  the  claims  of  the  different 
classes  of  people,  which,  insensibly  formed,  became  so  fa- 
miliar as  to  appear  natural.  In  that  performance  was  pro- 
posed a  convention  of  deputies  from  all  the  classes,  and 
from  every  part  of  the  empire,  to  converse,  but  without  au- 
thority, on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treated,  and  to  inform 
the  senate  of  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  It  passed 
for  the  work  of  her  majesty,  and  was  much  admired. 

While  Catherine  was  thus  high  in  the  public  esteem  and 
affection,  the  emperor  took  the  alarm  at  her  popularity,  and 
in  a  few  days  came  to  the  resolution  of  confining  her  for 
life,  and  then  of  marrying  his  favourite.  The  servants  of 
that  lady  betrayed  her  to  her  sister,  who  imparted  the  in- 
telligence to  the  empress.  Catherine  saw  her  danger,  and 
instantly  formed  her  resolution.  She  must  either  tamely 
submit  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  perhaps  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  death,  or  contrive  to  hurl  her  husband  from 
his  throne.  No  other  alternative  was  left  her,  and  tlic  con- 
sequence was  what  was  undoubtedly  expected.  The  pro- 
per steps  were  taken.  Folly  fell  before  abilities  and  address, 
and.  in  three  days  the  revolution  w  as  accomplished. 
Peter  de-  When  the  emperor  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  attempted 
throned  to  enter  Cronstadt  from  Oranienbaum,  a  town  on  the  Gulf 
JJJ  Put  •<»  of  Finland,  thirty  versts,  or  nearly  twenty -six  miles,  from 
St  Petersburg.  The  sentinels  at  the  harbour  presented 
their  muskets  at  the  barge;  and  though  they  were  not 
'  the  men  had  no  cartridges,  he  drew  back. 


Munnich  received  him  again,  and  exhorted  him  to  mount 
his  horse  and  head  his  guards,  swearing  to  live  and  die 
with  him.  He  said,  "  N'o,  I  see  it  cannot  be  done  without 
shedding  much  of  the  blood  of  my  brave  Holstciners.  I 
am  not  worthy  of  the  sacrifice." 

Six  days  had  already  elapsed  since  the  revolution,  and 
that  great  event  had  been  apparently  terminated  without 
any  violence  that  might  leave  odious  impressions  upon  the 
mind  of  the  public.  Peter  liad  been  removed  from  Peter- 
hof  to  a  pleasant  retreat  called  Ropscha,  about  thirty  miles 
from  St  Petersburg ;  and  here  he  supjtosed  he  should  be 
detained  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his  being  sent  into 
Germany.  He  therefore  transmitted  a  message  to  Catherine, 
desiring  permission  to  have  for  his  attendant  a  favourite  ne- 
gro, and  that  she  would  send  him  a  dog,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  together  with  his  violin,  a  bible,  and  a  few  ro- 
mances ;  telling  her  that,  disgusted  with  the  wickedness  of 
mankind,  he  was  resolved  henceforth  to  devote  himself  to 
a  philosophical  life.  However  reasonable  these 
not  one  of  them  was  granted,  and  his  plans  of  wisdom  \ 
turned  into  ridicule. 

In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  were  amazed  at  what  they 
had  done.  They  could  not  conceive  by  what  ft 
they  had  been  hurried  bo  far  as  to  dethrone  the  „ 
of  Peter  the  Great,  in  order  to  give  his  crown  to  a  ( 
woman.  The  majority,  without  plan  or  consciousness  of 
w  hat  they  were  doing,  had  been  mechanically  led  on  by  the 
movements  of  others  ;  and  each  individual  now  reflecting 
on  his  baseness,  after  the  pleasure  of  disposing  of  a  crown 
had  vanished,  was  filled  only  with  remorse.  The  sailors, 
who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  openly 
reproached  the  guards  in  the  tippl-ng-houses  with  having 
sold  their  emperor  for  beer.  One  night  a  band  of  soldiers 
attached  to  the  empress  took  the  alarm,  from  an  idle  fear, 
and  exclaimed  that  their  mother  was  in  danger,  and  that 
she  must  be  awaked,  that  they  might  see  her.  During  the 
next  night  there  was  a  fresh  commotion  more  serious  than 
the  former.  So  long  as  the  life  of  the  emperor  left  a  pre- 
text for  inquietude,  it  was  thought  that  no  tranquillity  was 
to  be  expected. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  emperor's  imprisonment  at  Rop- 
scha, Alexci  Orlof,  accompanied  by  an  officer  named  Tep- 
loff,  came  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  speedy  deliverance, 
and  asked  permission  to  dine  with  him.  According  to  the 
custom  of  that  country,  wine  glasses  and  brandy  were 
brought  previous  to  dinner ;  and  while  the  officer  amused 
the  czar  with  some  trifling  discourse,  his  chief  filled  the 
glasses,  and  poured  a  poisonous  mixture  into  that  which  he 
intended  for  the  prince.  The  czar,  without  any  distrust, 
swallowed  the  potion,  on  which  he  immediately  experienced 
the  most  severe  pains  ;  and  on  his  being  offered  a  second 
glass,  on  pretence  of  its  giving  him  relief,  he  refused  it,  with 
reproaches  against  him  that  offered  it.  He  called  aloud  for 
milk,  but  the  two  monsters  offered  him  poison  again,  and 
pressed  him  to  take  it.  A  French  valet-de-chambre.  greatly 
attached  to  him,  now  ran  in.  Peter  threw  himself  into  his 
arras,  saying  in  a  faint  tunc  of  voice,  "  It  was  not  enough, 
then,  to  prevent  me  from  reigning  in  Sweden,  and  to  de- 
prive roe  of  the  crown  of  Russia.  I  must  also  be  put  to 
death." 

The  valet-de-chambre  presumed  to  intercede  for  his 
master ;  but  the  two  miscreants  forced  this  dangerous  wit- 
ness out  of  the  room,  ami  continued  their  ill  treatment  of 
the  czar.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the  younger  of  the 
Princes  Baratinsky  came  in,  and  joined  the  two  former. 
Orlof,  who  had  already  thrown  down  the  emperor,  was 
pressing  upon  his  breast  with  both  his  knees,  and  firmly 
griping  his  throat  with  his  hand.  The  unhappy  monarch 
now  struggling  with  that  strength  which  arises  from  t!e- 
s|>air,  the  two  other  assassins  threw  a  napkin  round  bil  t  et  k, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  suffocation. 
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It  is  not  known  with  certainty  what  share  the  empress 

had  in  this  event ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  on  the  very  day 
on  m  hich  it  happened.  «  hile  the  empress  was  beginning  her 
dinner  with  much  gaiety,  an  officer,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  assassins,  precipitately  entered  the  apartment  with  his 
hair  dishevelled,  his  face  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  his 
clothes  torn,  and  his  countenance  agitated  with  horror  and 
dismay.  On  entering,  his  eyes,  sparkling  and  confused,  met 
those  of  the  empress.  She  arose  in  silence,  and  went  into 
a  closet,  whither  he  followed  her.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards she  sent  for  Count  Panin,  the  former  governor  of 
Peter,  who  was  already  appointed  her  minister,  and,  in- 
forming him  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  consulted  him  on 
the  manner  of  announcing  his  death  to  the  public.  Panin 
advised  her  to  let  one  night  pass  over,  and  to  spread  the 
news  next  day,  as  if  they  had  received  it  during  the  night. 
This  counsel  being  approved,  the  empress  returned  with 
the  same  countenance,  and  continued  tier  dinner  with  the 
same  gaiety.  On  the  day  following,  when  it  was  published 
that  Peter  had  died  of  an  hemorrhoidal  colic,  she  appeared 
bathed  in  tears  and  proclaimed  her  grief  by  an  edict. 

The  corpse  was  brought  to  St  Petersburg,  there  to  be 
exposed.  The  face  was  black,  and  the  neck  excoriated. 
Notwithstanding  these  horrible  marks,  in  order  to  assuage 
the  commotions,  which  began  to  excite  apprehension,  and 
to  prevent  impostors  from  hereafter  disturbing  the  empire, 
it  was  left  three  days  exposed  to  all  the  people,  with  only 
the  ornaments  of  a  Holstein  officer.  The  soldiers,  disband- 
ed and  disarmed,  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  as  they  be- 
held their  sovereign,  their  countenances  indicated  a  mix- 
ture of  compassion,  contempt,  and  shame.  They  were 
soon  afterwards  embarked  for  their  country ;  but,  as  the 
sequel  of  their  cruel  destiny,  almost  all  of  these  unfortu- 
nate men  perished  in  a  storm.  Some  of  them  had  saved 
themselves  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  coast ;  but  they 
again  fell  a  prey  to  the  waves,  while  the  commandant  of 
Cronstadt  despatched  a  messenger  to  St  Petersburg  to 
know  whether  he  might  be  permitted  to  assist  them.  Thvis 
fell  the  unhappy  Peter  III.  in  1762,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  alter  having  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity  only  six 


be  positively  determined.  But  a  manifesto  published  by  the  Histofy. 

court  of  St  Petersburg,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  s— ' 
by  the  empress  herself,  admitted  that  the  prince  was  put 
to  death  by  the  officers  of  bis  guard,  alleging  that  this  was 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  carry  him  off. 

Were  we  to  offer  a  detailed  account  of  the  principal  Chronolo- 
transactions  that  took  place  during  the  long  reign  of  Ca-friealsaettk 
therine.  we  should  far  exceed  the  limits  within  which  this"  .  e,„ 


fairs  ufRu- 
i  during 


On  her  accession,  Catherine  behaved  with  great  magna- 
^"^•nirnity  and  forbearance  towards  those  who  had  opposed  her 
'evation,  or  were  the  declared  friends  of  the  deceased  em- 
'peror.    She  gave  to  Prince  George,  in  exchange  for  his 
title  of  Duke  of  Courland,  conferred  on  him  by  Peter,  the 
-  government  of  Holstein.  She  reinstated  Biren  in  his  duke- 
dom of  Courland,  received  into  favour  Marshal  Munnich, 
who  had  readily  transferred  his  fidelity  from  the  dead  to 
the  living,  and  even  pardoned  her  rival  the  Countess  Vo- 
rontzoff,  and  permitted  her  to  retain  the  tokens  of  her 
lover's  munificence.    She  permitted  Gudovitch,  who  was 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Peter,  and  had  incurred  her  par- 
ticular displeasure,  to  retire  to  his  native  conntrv.  Per- 
haps the  most  unexpected  part  of  her  conduct  towards  the 
friends  of  Peter,  was  her  adhering  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  that  monarch  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia six  months  before.    The  death  of  his  inveterate  enemy 
Elizabeth  had  relieved  Frederick  from  a  load  of  solicitude, 
and  had  extricated  him  from  his  dangerous  situation.  He 
now,  as  he  thought,  saw  himself  again  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  same  formidable  power  ;  but,  to  his  great  jov,  he 
found  tlial  Catherine,  from  motives  of  policy,  declined  en- 
tering on  a  war  at  the  commencement  other  reign, 
n.  1764.      In  one  particular  the  empress  showed  her  jealousy  and 

her  fears.     She  increased  the  vigilance  with  which  the 
Hon  of  tbr  ,  t  .  i     L  _  i~i  , 

dethroned  >'°"n"  Pnnt'c  'van  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Sehlussel- 
enr.        burg,  from  which  Peter  III.  had  expressed  a  resolution  to 
release  him.    Not  long  after  her  accession,  this  unfortu- 
nate prince  was  assassinated,  though  whether  this  event 
was  to  be  imputed  to  the  empress  or  her  counsellors,  cannot 


article  must  be  confined,  and  should  at  the  same  time  re 
peat  much  of  what  has  already  been  given  under  other, kc  r,.|gn 
heads.  As  the  events  that  distinguished  the  life  of  Cathe-  of  Cathe- 
rine, however,  are  too  important  to  be  wholly  omitted,  werine  IL 
shall  present  our  readers  with  the  following  chronological 
sketch  of  them,  referring  for  a  more  partiailar  account  to 
Tooke's  Life  of  Catherine  IF,  and  to  the  articles  Catiie- 
ntNE  IL,  Britain,  France,  Poland,  Prussia,  Swedes, 
and  Turkey,  in  this  work. 

The  year  1766  presented  at  St  Petersburg  the  grand- An.  1781 
est  spectacle  that  perhaps  was  ever  seen  in  Europe.  At 
an  entertainment,  which  the  empress  chose  to  name  a  ca- 
rousal, the  principal  nobility  appeared  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous dresses,  sparkling  with  diamonds,  and  mounted  on 
horses  richly  caparisoned,  in  a  magnificent  theatre  erected 
for  that  purpose.  Here  all  that  has  been  read  of  the  an- 
cient jousts  and  tournaments  was  realized  and  exceeded  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  who  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  appearance. 

In  1768,  the  empress  composed  instructions  for  a  new  An.  1708. 
code  of  laws  for  her  dominions;  and  the  same  year  she Establuh. 
submitted  to  the  danger  of  inoculation,  in  order  that  hwJSfrf 
subjects,  to  whom  the  practice  was  unknown,  might  be  bc-Uw^ 
nchlcd  by  her  example. 

In  the'  same  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Ottoman  War  with 
Porte.  The  various  events  of  this  long  and  important  con- the  !" 
flict,  which  continued  for  seven  years,  must  here  be  only 
briefly  enumerated,  as  they  will  hereafter  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed  under  the  article  Turkey.  In  this  war  our 
countryman  Grcig,  then  an  admiral  in  the  Russian  service, 
highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement with  the  Turks,  in  the  harbour  of  Tschesme,  in 
the  Archipelago,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  their  magazines  destroyed.    This  took  place 


At, a 


on  the  4th  of  November  1772. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769,  the  khan  of  the  Cri-An.  17» 
mea  made  an  attack  on  the  territory  of  Bachmut,  on  the  Progress 
river  Bog,  where  he  was  several  times  bravely  repulsed, 111,1 
with  his  army  of  Tartars  and  Turks,  by  Major-General  Ho-^I  mt± 
raaniusand  Prince  Prosorofdcoi.  At  the  same  time  were  Turkey, 
fought  the  battles  of  Zekanufca  and  Soroca  on  the  Dnie- 
per, when  the  large  magazines  of  the  enemy  were  burned. 
In  February  the  Polish  Kozaks  in  the  voy  vodeship  of  Brac- 
lau  put  themselves  under  the  Russian  sceptre.  In  the  same 
month  the  Nisovian  Saparogian  Kozaks  gained  a  battle  in 
the  deserts  of  Krirn.  In  March  the  Polish  rebels  were  sub- 
dued, and  their  town  taken,  by  Major-General  Ismailof. 
On  the  2d  of  April  the  fort  of  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  was  taken.  On  the  15th  the  Russian  army,  under 
the  general  m-chicf  Prince  Galitzin,  crossed  the  Dniester. 
On  the  19th  a  victory  was  gained  by  Prince  Galitzin  near 
Chotzim.  On  the  2 1st  the  Turks  were  defeated  not  far 
from  Chotzim  by  Lieutenant-General  Count  Soltikof.  The 
29th,  an  action  was  fought  between  the  Russian  Kalmucks 
and  the  Kuban  Tartars,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
June  the  8th,  the  Turks  were  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper,  near  Otchakof.  An  action  took  place  on  the 
Dniester  on  the  19th,  when  the  troops  of  Prince  Proso- 
rofskoi  forced  the  Turks  to  repass  the  river  in  great  dis- 
order. Chotzim  was  taken  on  the  19th  of  September. 
Yassy,  in  Moldavia,  was  taken  on  the  27th  of  September. 
Bukarescht,  in  Wallachia,  was  taken,  and  the  hospodar 
made  prisoner,  in  November  1770.    A  victory  was  gained 
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History,  by  the  Russians  under  Generals  Podhorilshany  and  Potem- 
'  kin,  near  Fokshany.  The  town  of  Shursha  was  taken  by 
Lieutenant-Genera]  Von  Stoffeln,  February  4.  A  Russian 
fleet  appeared  in  the  port  of  Mai  no,  in  the  Morea,  on  the 
17th  February.  Mistra,  the  Lacedxmon  of  the  ancients,  and 
several  other  towns  of  the  Morea,  were  taken  in  February. 
Arcadim  in  Greece  surrendered,  and  a  multitude  of  Turks 
were  made  prisoners,  in  the  same  month.  The  Turks  and 
Tartars  were  driven  from  their  intrenchments  near  the 
Pruth,  by  Count  Romantzof,  Prince  Repnin,  and  General 
Bauer,  Uth-lGth  June.  Prince  Prosorofskoi  pained  seve- 
ral advantages  near  Otcliakof,  June  18.  The  Russian  fleet, 
under  Count  Alexei  Orlof,  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Turks  near  Tschcsme,  24th  June  ;  the  consequence  of 
this  victory  was  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Turkish  fleet, 
near  Tschcsme,  where  it  was  burned  by  Admiral  Grcig  on 
the  26th  of  June.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  Kagul,  in 
which  Count  Romanttof  defeated  the  Turkish  armv,  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  took  their 
camp,  and  all  the  artillery,  July  21.  The  fortress  Bender 
was  taken  July  22.  The  town  of  Ismail  was  taken  by 
Prince  Repnin,  July  26 ;  Kilia  by  Prince  Repnin,  August 
21  ;  and  Akjcrman  in  October.  Brailof  was  taken  on  the 
10th  of  November  1771 ;  the  town  of  Kaffa,  June  29 ;  and 
numberless  other  victories  were  obtained  by  sea  ami  land, 
till  peace  was  concluded  on  the  13th  January  1775.  By 
this  the  Crimea  was  declared  independent  of  the  Porte,  and 
all  the  vast  tract  of  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dnieper 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  besides  the  Kuban  and  the  isle  of 
Tatnan,  with  free  navigation  in  all  the  Turkish  seas,  in- 
cluding the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  privileges  granted 
to  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  stipulations  in  behalf  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

In  1779,  the  empress  intending  to  divide  the  empire  in- 
pirision  of  to  viceroyalties,  began  in  January  with  the  viceroyalty  of 
the  empire  Orlof.  March  21st,  a  new  treaty  was  signed  at  Constant!- 
into  ««-  nop|c  bctwccn  Hussia  and  the  Porte.  May  ISth.the  treaty 
'  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  powers  in  Germany  and 

the  French  king  was  signed  under  the  mediation  of  her 
majesty.  In  October,  a  ship  built  at  Taganrog,  named 
the  Prince  Constantine,  sailed  to  Smyrna  with  Russian 
commodities.  December  3d,  the  viceroyalty  of  Voronetsk 
was  instituted ;  and  the  27th,  Count  Romantzof  Zadunaiskt 
opened  the  viceroyalty  of  Kursk  with  great  solemnity. 
An.  1780-1.  I"  1780,  February  28th,  appeared  the  memorable  decla- 
Establish-  ration  of  her  imperial  majesty,  relating  to  the  safety  of  na- 
nwntofpu. vigation  and  commerce  of  the  neutral  powers.  In  1781, 
'March  1st,  the  empress  became  mediatrix  between  England 
and  Holland  ;  April  5lh,  instituted  the  first  public  school  in 
St  Petersburg. 

In  17H2,  by  a  command  of  her  majesty,  dated  January 


ries  and  dominions,  to  the  sceptre  of  her  majesty,  her  heirs  History 
and  successors.  On  the  29th,  accounts  were  received  v— 
from  the  camp  of  Prince  Potcmkin,  at  Karas-Basar,  that  the 
clergy,  the  beys,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  with  the 
towns  of  Karas-Basar,  Bachtshiscrai,  Achmetchet,  Kaffa, 
Koaloff,  with  the  districts  of  Turkanskoikut  and  Neubnsar, 
and  that  of  Perekop,  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Krim,  together 
with  the  hordes  of  Edissanlc  and  Dshambolusk,  the  sultan 
Alim  Giray,  and  his  vassals,  with  all  the  Budshaks  and 
Bashkirs  there,  and  all  the  tribes  dwelling  beyond  the  river 
Kuban,  the  sultan  Boatur  Giray  and  his  vassals,  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  her  imperial  majesty,  and  with  willing 
heart*  submitted  for  ever  to  her  glorious  sway.  On  the 
30th  the  hospodar  of  WalUichia  was  deposed,'  and  Draco 


Sutso  set  up  in  his  place.  September  22d,  her  majesty  i 
ed  Gabriel,  archbishop  of  Novgorod  and  St  Petersburg, 
to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan.  October  21st,  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  new  institution  of  the 


An.  1778. 


blie  schools  < 
in  St  I'e- 
tt.-.  ii  ir£. 


An.  1789. 
Statue  of 
Peter  the 
Orest  ti- 


the 18th,  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  was  installed  in 
the  city  of  Mohilef,  with  authority  over  all  the  Catholic 
churches  and  convents  in  the  Russian  empire.  August 
7th,  the  famous  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  being 
finished,  was  uncovered  to  the  public  in  presence  of  the 
empress,  on  which  occasion  she  published  a  proclamation 
containing  pardons  for  several  criminals.  November  22d, 
the  order  of  St  Vladimir  was  instituted.  The  27th,  the 
empress  published  a  new  tariff. 

In  178:1,  May  7th,  the  empress  instituted  a  seminary  for 
>ung  persons  of  quality  at  Kursk.  June 
Usrinrnto  2 1 ,l,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  July,  the  institution  of  the  other  viceroyalties 
of  the  empire  followed  in  succession.  On  July  21st,  the 
empress  published  a  manifesto  by  her  commander-in-chief 
Prince  Potcmkin,  in  the  Krim,  in  regard  to  the  taking  pos- 
session of  that  pei*niula,  the  Kuban,  and  the  island  of  Ta- 
inan. The  24th,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Heraclius 
II.  czar  of  Kartalinia  and  Kachetti,  by  which  he  submitted 
himself,  bis  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  with  his  tcrrito- 


An.  1783. 
Various «-  the  education  of 
21 

tbrRusnan^  p 
empire. 


An.  1784, 


Imperial  Russian  Academy  was  opened,  i 
consecration  by  the  metropolitan  Gabriel,  and  others  of  the 
clergy,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Princess  Dashkoff. 
November  7th,  the  empress  became  mediatrix  for  accom- 
modating the  differences  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  city  of  Danlzig.  The  school  for  surgery  was  opened 
at  St  Petersburg  on  the  18th.  December  13th,  a  school 
commission  was  instituted  for  superintending  all  the  public 
schools.  On  the  28th,  an  act  was  concluded  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  by  which  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Krim,  the  Kuban,  and  Taman,  were  solemnly  mode  over  to 
the  empress. 

1784.  January  1st,  the  senate,  in  a  speech  by  Field-Mar- 
shal  Count  Razo'mofskoi,  performed  the  ceremony,  repeated  Georgia 
annually,  of  most  humbly  thanking  her  majesty  for  the  be-snneiedto 
nt factions  which  she  had  graciously  bestowed  on  the  whole1!*  RuV 
empire  in  the  preceding  year.  October  14th,  the  I,esgiers,a°"cmplr* 
having  crossed  the  river  Alasan,  and  invaded  the  domi- 
nions of  Georgia,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Russian  troops.    December  29th,  Katolikos  Mak- 
sim, the  serdar  and  court-marshal  Prince  Zcretelli,  and  the 

chief  justice  Kuinichcse,  ambassadors  from  David,  czar  of 
Imcrctia,  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  her  majesty, 
at  which  they  submitted,  in  the  name  of  the  czar,  him  and 
his  subjects  to  the  will  and  powerful  protection  of  her  im- 
perial majesty,  as  the  rightful  head  ot  all  the  sons  of  the 
orthodox  eastern  church,  and  sovereign  ruler  and  defender 
of  the  Georgian  nations. 

1785.  The  12th  of  January,  Maurocordato,  hospodar  of  An.  1785. 
Wallachia,  was  deposed,  and  Alexander  Maurocordato,  Several 
his  uncle,  restored  to  that  dignity.    The  21st, 


the  empress  provincial 
the  principal  national  school,  and  passed  along  time** 


in  examining  ttie  classes,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  youth 
in  that  seminary ;  on  which  occasion  a  marble  tablet  was 
fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  fourth  class,  with  this  inscription, 
in  gold  litters:  Titoti  visitest  the  vineyard  which 
thine  OWN  hand  hath  planted.  April  '4 1 st,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility  were  confirmed,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  burghers  of  towns  constituted  into  bodies  corporate,  by 
a  particular  manifesto.  The  public  school  in  Voronetsk  was 
opened.  July  14th,  a  monitesto  was  issued,  granting  full 
liberty  of  religion  and  commerce  to  all  foreigners  settling 
in  the  regions  of  Mount  Caucasus,  under  the  Russian  go- 
vernment. September  15th,  the  public  school  at  Nishnei 
Novgorod  was  opened.  October  12th,  the  Jesuits  in  White 
Russia,  in  a  general  assembly,  elected  a  vicar-general  of 
their  order.  November  1st,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  con- 
cluded with  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  2 1th,  the  Rus- 
sian consul  in  Alexandria  made  his  public  entry  on  horse- 
back, an  honour  never  before  granted  to  any  power  ;  erect- 
ed the  imperial  standard  on  his  house,  with  discharge  of 
cannon,  &c.  December  28th,  a  Russian  mercantile  frigate, 
fully  freighted,  arrived  at  Leghorn  from  Constantinople. 
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History.      1766.  The  29th  of  January,  the  empress  confirmed  the 
-v^~'plan  of  a  navigation  school.    Febniary  12th,  by  a  decree, 
tv?"  'iff*  '■''e  l,Hm'  slavish  subscriptions  to  petitions  were  to  be  di»- 
*  continued;  and,  instead  of  them,  only  the  words  humble  or 


tlii-o'jpi-itM-  faithful  subject,  and  in  certain  cases  only  subject,  wei 
of  tovcrri-  dained  to  he  used.    March  2d,  the  empress  granted  the 
mcnt.    A  university  of  Moscow  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
loan  hank  joypl,.^        a||  the  materials  of  the  palace  Kremlin,  for  in- 
creasing its  buildings.    The  2oth,  a  decree  was  passed  for 
making  and  repairing  the  roads  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire at  the  sole  expense  of  the  crown,  and  four  millions  of 
roubles  were  immediately  allotted  for  the  road  between  St 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.    April  I  Oth,  a  new  war  establish- 
ment for  the  army  was  signed ;  23d,  the  hospodar  of  Wal- 
lachia  was  deposed,  and  Mavroyeni  set  up  in  his  place. 
June  28th,  the  empress  instituted  a  loan  bank  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg, to  the  fund  whereof  she  allotted  twenty-two  mil- 
lions to  be  advanced  to  the  nobility,  and  eleven  millions 
to  the  burghers  of  the  town,  on  very  advantageous  terms. 
August  Mb,  there  were  published  rules  to  be  observed  in 
the  ptiblic  schools.  October  4th,  a  large  Russian  ship,  with 
Russian  productions,  from  St  Petersburg,  arrived  at  Cadiz. 
November  24th,  the  empress  erected  public  schools  at  Tam- 
bov.  December  14th,  Prince  Vpsilanti  was  appointed  ho»- 
podar  of  Moldavia,  in  the  room  of  the  deposed  Maurocor- 
dato.  December  :i 1st,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
was  concluded  between  Russia  and  France. 
An  1787       1787.  March,  public  schools  were  endowed  and  opened 
KenrwJoftf  Roetof,  Uglitsh,  Malaga,  and  Uomanof,  in  the  viceroyalty 
hottiUttet  of  Yaroslavl ;  also  at  Ustiug  and  Arasovitz,  in  the  viceroyalty 
with  Tui-  of  V  ologda.  April  21st,  a  manifesto  was  issued  for  promot- 
Ecy-         ing  peace  and  concord  among  the  burghers  of  the  empire. 

The  25th,  took  place  the  concerted  interview  between  the 
empress  and  the  king  of  Poland,  near  the  Polish  town  of 
Konief.    The  treaty  of  commerce  with  England  being  ex- 

Eired,  the  British  factory  were  informed  that  they  must 
enceforward  pay  the  duties  on  imports  in  silver  money, 
like  the  other  nations  who  had  no  commercial  treaty.  May 
7th,  the  empress  hearing  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was 
at  Chcrsun,  proceeded  thither,  and  met  him  there  on  the 
12th.  June  28th,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  reign, 
she  displayed  various  marks  of  her  bounty.  The  debtors  to 
the  crown  were  forgiven,  prisoners  released,  imposts  taken 
off,  soldiers  rewarded,  &c.  The  12th  July,  the  new-built 
school  at  Riga,  called  a  Lyceum,  was  solemnly  dedicated. 
August  5th,  Bulgakoff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Seven  Towers,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  empress  regarded  as 
a  public  declaration  of  war.  21st,  The  Turkish  fleet  at 
Otchakof  attacked  the  Russian  frigate  Skorui  and  tile  sloop 


19th- 29th,  A  small  Russian  squadron  from  the  fleet  at  Sevas-  History, 
topol,  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  destroyed  many  N  —  V*" 
of  the  enemy's  vessels,  prevented  the  transporting  of  the 
Turkish  troops,  and  returned  with  great  booty.  20th,  Us- 
senier  Shamanachin,  chief  of  the  Bshcduchovians,  was,  on 
his  petition,  admitted  a  subject  of  Russia.  2oth,  A  nume- 
rous host  of  Kubaniansand  Turks  were  beaten  on  the  river 
L'bin,  w  ith  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  November  7th, 
Prince  Potemkin,  at  the  head  of  his  Kozuks,  took  the  isl.ind 
Bcresan,  with  many  prisoners  and  much  ammunition.  De- 
cember 6th,  the  town  and  fortress  of  Otchakof  were  taken 
by  Prince  Potemkin  Tavritsheskoi ;  nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  four  thousand  taken 
prisoners,  a  hundred  and  eighty  standards,  three  hundred  and 
ten  cannons  and  mortars.  AH  the  inhabitants  were  taken  pri- 
soners, amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand ;  the  Russians  lost 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  killed  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four  wounded.  December  1  !)th,  General  Kamenskoy 
gained  considerable  advantages  over  the  Turks  near  Gangur. 

1789.  April  Kith,  Colonel  Rimskoy  Korsakoff  was  sur-An.  17& 
rounded  by  the  Turks,  who  were  beaten,  with  great  slaugh-  Nunmm* 
ter,  by  Lieutenant-Gciicral  Von  Derfelden.  17th-28Ui,(^'r°^ 
Some  Russian  cruisers  from  Sevastopol  effected  a  landing  on  Turk*  ,  J 
Cape  Karakarman,  burnt  six  mosques,  and  carried  off  great  Swcdn. 
booty.  20th,  General  Derfelden  drove  the  Turks  from  Ga- 
latch,  gained  a  complete  victory,  killed  two  thousand,  took 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  with  the  seraskier  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  the  whole  camp.  Several  skirmishes  took  plaice  between 
the  Russians  and  Swedes  in  Finland,  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former.  May  31st,  another  victory  was  gained  over  the 
Swedes.  June  5th,  Sulkof  was  taken  from  the  Swedes,  and 
Fort  St  Michael  on  the  8lh.  July  15th,  Admiral  Tchitcha- 
goff  engaged  the  Swedish  fleet  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Sudermania ;  but  no  ship  was  lost  on  either  side. 
21st,  A  battle  was  fought  at  Fokshany,  to  the  great  loss  of 
the  Turks,  and  Fokshany  was  taken.  August  13th,  the 
Russian  galley  fleet  fought  the  Swedish  under  Count  Eh- 
renschwerdt,  the  former  took  a  frigate  and  five  other  ships, 
and  two  thousand  prisoners.  August  21st,  another  sea- 
fight  took  place,  and  Prince  Nassau  Sicgen  made  good  his 
landing  of  the  Russian  troops  in  sight  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den at  the  head  of  his  army.  September  7th,  Prince  Rep- 
Bin  attacked  the  seraskier  Hassan  Pasha  near  the  river  Selt- 
ska,  and  took  his  whole  camp.  1  Ith,  Count  Suwaroff  and 
prince  of  Saxc-Cobourg  engaged  near  the  river  Ky 
the  grand  Turkish  army  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  from  which  Count  Suwaroff 
received  the  surname  Kymnikskoi.  14th,  The  Russian 
troops  under  General  Ribas  took  the  Turkish  citadel  Cliod- 
shabey,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  30th, 
The  fortress  Palanka  being  taken,  the  town  of  Belgorod  or 


Bitingi,  but  was  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  by  the  bravery 

of  the  latter.  Many  signal  advantages  were  gained  over  Akjennan  surrendered  to  Prince  Potemkin  Tavritsheskoi. 
the  Turks ;  several  public  schools  founded  in  various  parte   November  4th,  the  town  and  castle  of  Bender  submitted 

at  discretion  to  the 


War  with 


of  the  empire  between  this  and 
which  time  the  war  broke  out  wi 

1788.  August  12th,  in  the  expedition  beyond  the  Kuban, 
the  Russian  troops  entirely  routed  a  company  of  four  thou- 
sand Arutayans  and  Alcasinians ;  eight  hundred  of  the  ene- 
my were  slain,  and  five  villages  destroyed.  15th,  The  sur- 
render of  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Dubitsha  took  place.  18th, 
The  Turks  made  a  violent  sortie  from  Otchakof,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Russian  yagers,  and,  after  a  battle  of  four 
hours,  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men. 
23d,  A  fierce  battle  was  fought  between  the  Russian  troop 
and  Sacubanians,  in  which  the  latter  lost  a  thousand  men. 
The  Russian  fleet  kept  the  Swedish  blocked  up  in  Sveaborg 
ever  since  the  battle  of  July  Oth.  The  Swedish  army  left 
the  Russian  territory  in  Finland.  September  18th,  The 
town  and  fortress  of  Chouim  surrendered  to  the  Russians, 
with  the  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-three  cannon  fourteen  mortars,  and  much  ammunition. 


1790.  April  24,  General  Numsen  gained  a  victory  over  An.  I7W. 
the  Swedes  near  Memel.  May  2,  a  sea-fight  took  place  off  P««  «** 
Revel,  in  which  the  Russians  captured  the  Prince  Charles8**"" 
of  sixty-four  guns  from  the  Swedes  j  and  in  this  engage- 
ment those  two  gallant  English  officers  Captains  Treven- 
nian  and  Dennison  were  killed.  2yd,  The  fleet  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Kruse  engaged  the  Swedish  fleet  near  the  island 
Siskar  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  without  any  advantage  being 
gained  on  either  side,  though  they  fought  the  whole  day. 
24th,  An  action  was  fought  at  Savataipala,  when  the  S»  edes 
were  forced  to  fly.  June  (ith,  the  Swedes  were  defeated 
by  Major  Buxhovden,  on  the  island  LVansari.  June  22, 
the  whole  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania, was  entirely  defeated  by  Admiral  Tchitchagoff  and 
the  Prince  of  Nassau  Siegcn ;  on  this  occasion  five  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken,  amongst  whom  were  the  centre  admiral 
and  two  hundred  officers.  28th,  General  Dcnisofl'  defeated 
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the  Swede*  near  DavidofF.  July  9th,  Admiral  Ushokoffob- 
'tained  a  uclory  over  tlic  Turkish  fleet  commanded  bv  (he 
"  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strait*  of  YcniUi.  Au- 


The  declaration  of 
by  Bulgakoff  at  an 
ceived  the 
solved  to  take 


Tliot 


of  the  diet, 
with  a  majestic 
for  the  defence  of  tlie  nation. 


body  i 
and  i 


pasha,  whe 
burnt,  one 


rul  Said  Bey  being 


,  when  the  principal  Turkish  ship,  of 
>  and  three  others 
?  prisoner,  and  another  ship  sunk ;  the 
r  80th,  a  great  victory  was 
over  the  Turks  by  General  Germann,  with  much 
and  the  scroskicr  Batal  Bey.  and  the  whole  camp,  were 
October  18th,  Kilia  surrendered  to  Major  Rihas. 
nth,  7th,  the  fortress  Cultslm  and  the  Turkish  flotilla 
taken.  December  1 1th,  the  important  fortress  of 
after  a  storming  for  seven  hours  without  intermission,  sur- 
rendered to  Count  Sowaroff,  with  the  garrison  of  forty-two 
thousand  men  ;  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen 
were  slain  on  the  spot,  two  thousand  died  of  their  wounds, 
nine  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  with  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  an  incredible  store  of  ammu- 
nition, ic.  The  Russians  lost  only  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  killed,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded. 

An.  1701.      1791.    March  2oth-3lst,  the  campaign  opened  by  the 
ThrTurastroopt  under  I'rince  Potemkin,  not  far  from  Brailof,  when 
W?f'!l-<  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  in  which  thev 
■mlnJiVjnrd'0*'  upwards  ot  lour  thousand  men.    June  .'itn,  the  troops 
to  make    under  General  Golenitshcf  Kutusoif,  near  Tultsha,  drove 
pw*.      the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube,  and  at  Babada  entirely 
routed  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  fifteen 
hundred  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.    22d,  The  fortress 
Anapuas  was  taken  by  storm,  when  tlie  whole  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
exceptingone  thousand  who  were  taken  prisoners.  28th,  The 
troops  under  Prince  Hepnin  attacked  the  Turkish  army,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the 
grand  vizir  Yussuf  Pasha,  eight  pashas,  two  Tartar  sultans, 
and  two  beys  of  Anatolia  ;  and  after  a  bloody  battle  of  six 
hours,  entirely  routed  theni :  five  thou«and  Turks  were  killed 
in  their  flight.  June  28th,  Sudskuk  Kale  was  taken.  July 
31st,  Admiral  Ushakoff  beat  the  Turkish  fleet  on  the  coasts 
of  Rumclia.    Prince  Rcpnin  and  Yussuf  Pasha  signed  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  Russian  empire  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  which  the  Dniester  was  made  the 
liotindary  of  the  two  empires,  w  ith  the  cession  of  the  coun- 
tries lying  between  the  Bog  and  Dniester  to  Russia.  Au- 
gust 15th,  Itith,  at  Pilnitz,  near  Dresden,  a  congress  was 
held  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  Count  d'Artois,  Xc.  &c.   One  of  the 
most  important  events  in  this  year  was  the  death  of  Prince 
Potemkin,  at  Yassy  in  Moldavia,  on  the  15th  October. 
An.  1702.      1792.  Early  in  this  year  Rulgaknff.  the  Russian  minister 
Fresh  in  vs.  at  Warsaw,  declared  war  against  Poland;  and  the  Polish 
jmnot    o.  |)tttrj„t4  raised  an  army  in  which  Thaddcus  Kosciuszko  soon 
bore  a  conspicuous  part. 

In  1788,  the  diet  of  Poland  had  abrogated  the  constitu- 
tion which  the  empress  of  Russia  had,  in  1775,  compelled 
that  nation  to  adopt,  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  by  way  of  defence  against  the  further  en- 
croachments of  the  Russian  despot.  Three  years  after,  via. 
on  the  3d  of  May  1791,  the  new  constitution,  which  was  in- 
tended further  to  destroy  the  nmbitimis  hopes  of  Catherine, 
was  decreed  at  Warsaw.'  (See  Pound.)  These  were  af- 
front* which  the  Russian  empress  could  not  forgive,  and  in 
one  of  the  concitiabula,  in  w  hich  the  ministers  of  state,  and 
the  favourite  for  the  time  being,  sat  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
nations,  the  annihilation  of  the  Polish  mo- 
rcsolvtd  on. 
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of  liberty  soon  spread  throughout  the 
state,  and  even  the  king  pretended  to  share  in  the  ge- 
neral indignation.  An  army  was  hastily  collected,  and  the 
command  of  it  bestowed  on  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowsky, 
a  general  whose  inexperience  and  frivolou*  pursuits  were 
but  ill  adapted  to  so  importont  a  charge. 

In  the  mean  time  several  Russian  armie*  were  preparing 
to  overwhelm  the  small  and  disunited  forces  of  tlie  Poles. 
A  body  of  eighty  thousand  Russians  extended  itself  along 
the  Bog,  another  of  ten  thousand  was  collected  in  the  en- 
virons of  Kief,  and  a  third  of  thirty  thousand  penetrated  in- 
to Lithuania.  While  these  armies  were  carrying  murder  and 
desolation  throughout  the  Polish  territories,  Catherine  was 
employing  all  her  arts  to  induce  the  neighbouring  powers  to 
join  in  the  partition  of  Poland ;  and  in  this  she  was  but  too 
successful.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  between 
the  empress  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  each  ap- 
propriated to  itself  a  share  of  the  remains  of  Poland.  Sta- 
nislas Augustus,  the  powerless  head  of  that  state,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  make  a  public  declaration  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  yielding  to  the  tuperiority  of  the  Russian  arms. 

1793.  On  the  9th  of  April  the  Polish  confederation  of  An.  1789. 
the  partisans  of  Russia  assembled  at  Grodno;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  Russian  general  placed  himself  under  the  ca- 
nopy of  that  throne  which  he  was  about  to  declare  for 
ever  vacant,  and  the  Russian  minister  Sievers  produced  a 
manifesto,  declaring  the  intention  of  his  mistress  to  incor- 
porate with  her  domains  all  the  Polish  territory  which  her 
arms  had  conquered. 

The  Russian  soldiers  dispersed  throughout  the  provinces 
committed  depredation*  and  ravages  of  which  history  fur- 
nishes but  few  examples.  Warsaw  became  especially  the 
theatre  of  their  excesses.  Their  general,  Igelstrom,  who 
governed  in  that  city,  connived  at  the  disorders  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  mode  the  wretched  inhabitants  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  his  arrogance  and  barbarity.  The  patriots  of 
Poland  had  been  obliged  to  disperse,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  their  lamihcs  reduced  to  servitude.  Goad- 
ed by  so  many  calamities,  they  once  more  took  the  resolu- 
tion to  free  their  country  from  the  oppression  of  the  Rus- 
sians, or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Some  of  them  assembled, 
and  sent  an  invitation  to  Kosciuszko,  to  come  and  lead  them 
on  against  the  invaders  of  their  freedom. 

Kusciuszko  had  retired  to  Lcipsig,  w  ith  a  few  other  Poles, 
all  eminent  for  patriotism  and  military  ardour.  These  he- 
sitated not  a  moment  in  giving  their  approbation  to  the  re- 
solution adopted  by  their  indignant  countrymen  ;  but  they 
were  sensible  that,  in  order  to  succeed,  they  must  begin  by 
emancipating  the  peasants  from  the  state  of  servitude  under 
which  they  then  groaned.  Kosciuszkn  and  Zagonchek  re- 
paired with  all  expedition  to  the  frontier*  of  Poland,  and  the 
latter  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  where  he  held  conferences  with 
the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  and  particularly  with  several 
officers,  who  declared  their  detestation  of  the  Russian  yoke. 
All  appeared  ripe  for  a  general  insurrection  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian commanders,  whose  suspicions  had  been  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  Kosciuszko  on  the  frontiers,  obliged  that 
leader  and  his  confederate's  to  postpone  for  a  time  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plan.  In  order  to  deceive  the  Russians,  Kos- 
ciuszko  retired  into  Italy,  and  Zagonchek  repaired  to  Dres- 
den, whither  Ignatius  Pntoski  and  KolonLiy  had  gone  be- 
fore him.  On  a  sudden,  however,  Zagonchek  appeared  again 
at  Warsaw,  but  was  impeached  by  the  king  to  General 
Igelstrom,  and,  in  a  conference  with  the  general,  was  or- 
dcrcd  to  quit  the  Polish  territory.  He  must  now  have 
abandoned  his  enterprise  altogether,  or  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  open  insurrection.    Ha  chose  the  I 
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1794.  Kosciuszko  was  recalled  from  Italy,  mid  arrived 
at  Cracow,  where  the  Pules  received  him  as  their  deliverer. 
An.  1704.  Here  he  was  joined  by  some  other  officers,  and  took  the 
1  of  his  little  army,  consisting  of  about  three  thou- 
sand infantry  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry.  On  the  24th 
of  March  was  published  the  manifesto  of  the  patriots,  in 
which  they  declared  the  motives  for  their  insurrection,  and 
called  on  their  countrymen  to  unite  in  the  glorious  attempt 
to  free  the  republic  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Kosciuszko  was 
soon  joined  by  three  hundred  peasants  armed  with  scythes, 
and  some  other  small  reinforcements  gradually  came  in.  A 
body  of  seven  thousand  Russians  had  collected  to  oppose 
the  movements  of  this  little  army,  and  a  battle  took  place,  in 
which  the  patriots  were  successful. 

While  the  insurrection  had  thus  auspiciously  commenced 
on  the  frontiers,  the  confederates  of  the  capital  were  near- 
ly crushed  by  the  exertions  of  the  Russian  general.  Hear- 
ing at  Warsaw  of  the  success  of  Kosciuszko,  lgclstroin 
caused  all  those  whom  he  suspected  of  having  any  concern 
in  the  insurrection  to  be  arrested ;  but  these  measures 
served  only  to  irritate  the  conspirators.  On  the  18th  of 
Aprd  they  openly  avowed  their  confederacy  with  the  pa- 
triots of  the  frontiers,  and  proceeded  in  great  numbers  to 
attack  the  Russian  garrison.  Two  thousand  Russians  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  general,  being  besieged  in  his 
house,  proposed  a  capitulation  ;  but,  profiting  by  the  delay 
that  had  been  granted  him,  he  escaped  to  the  Prussian 
camp,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  Warsaw. 

Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  followed  the  example  of 
Warsaw;  but  the  triumph  of  the  insurgents  was  there  less 
terrible,  as  Colonel  Yasinsky,  who  headed  live  patriots,  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  skill,  that  he  made  all  the  Rus- 
sians prisuners  without  bloodshed.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cantons  of  Chelm  and  I.ublin  also  declared  themselves  in  a 
stole  of  insurrection,  and  three  Polish  regiments  who  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  Russia  espoused  the  cause  of 
their  country.  Some  of  the  principal  partisans  of  Russia 
were  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 


History. 


Kosciuszko  exerted  himself  to  the 
his  army.  He  procured  recruits  among  the  peasants,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  the  more  emulation,  he  adopted  their 
dress,  ate  with  them,  and  distributed  rewards  among  such 
as  appeared  most  to  merit  encouragement.  All  his  at- 
tempts to  inspire  the  lower  orders  of  tin  Poles  with  the 
ardour  of  patriotism  were,  however,  unavailing.  A  mu- 
tual distrust  prevailed  between  the  nobles  and  the  peasants, 
and  this  was  fomented  by  the  art*  of  Stanislas  and  the 
other  partisans  of  Russia. 

The  empress  had  sent  into  Poland  two  of  her  best  ge- 
nerals, Suwaroff  and  Fersen.  For 


nwtubiT- 
uiunt  of 
l'olsud. 


■uccccdcd  in  preventing  the  junction 
and  several  engagements  took  place  between  the 
and  patriots,  in  which  the  former  wire  generally 
ful.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  fate  of  Poland 
was  decided  by  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  Kosciuszko 
and  Fersen,  at  Macieyovitch,  a  small  town  of  Little  Po- 
land, about  sixty  miles  from  Warsaw.  The  talents,  valour, 
and  desperation  of  Kosciuszko  could  not  prevent  the  Poles 
from  yielding  to  superior  numbers.  Almost  the  whole  of 
his  army  was  either  cut  in  pieces  or  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  and  the  hero  himself,  covered  with  wounds, 
fell  senseless  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  made  prisoner. 

The  small  number  that  escaped  fled  to  Warsaw,  anil  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  suburb  of  Praga.  Hither  they  were 
pursued  by  Suwaroff,  who  immediately  laid  siege  to  the 
suburb,  and  prepared  to  carry  it  by  storm.  On  the  -d  of 
November  he  gave  the  assault,  and  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  place,  put  to  the  sword  both  the  soldiers  and 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
It  is  computed  that  twenty  thousand  persons  fell  victims  to 
the  savage  ferocity  of  the  Russian  general ;  and,  covered 


with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 

entered  Warsaw  in  triumph. 

Tims  terminated  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  Polish  pa- 
triots. The  partition  of  the  remaining  provinces  was  soon 
effected,  and  Stanislas  Augustus,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
merely  the  appearance  of  royalty,  and  had  degraded  himself 
by  becoming  the  instrument  of  Russian  usurpation,  retired 
to  Grodno,  there  to  ]>ass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  on  a 
pension  granted  him  by  the  empress. 

1795.  On  the  18th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  defensive  An.  1795. 
alliance  between  the  empress  of  Russia  aud  his  Britannic 
majesty  was  signed  at  St  Petersburg.  The  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  this  treaty  was  to  maintain  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the  north  ;  and  by  it 
Russia  agreed  to  furnish  Great  liritain  with  ten  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  horse  in  case  of  invasion  ;  while 
Great  Britain  was,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  send  her 
imperial  majesty  a  squadron  consisting  of  two  ships  of  se- 
venty-four guns,  six  of  sixty,  and  four  of  fifty,  with  a  com- 
plement  of  lour  thousand  live  hundred  and  sixty  men.  On 
the  18th  of  March  was  signed  the  act  by  which  the  duchy 
of  Courlaud,  together  with  the  circle  of  Pilten,  all  of  which 
had  lately  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Courland,  but  had  long 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  independence,  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  Russian  dominion. 

In  this  year  there  took  place  between  the  courts  of  St  DitpuU 
Petersburg  aud  Stockholm  a  dispute  which  threatened  to  with  8we- 
terminate  in  a  war.  Gustavus  III.  had  been  assassinated  d*>* 
by  Ankerstroem  at  a  masquerade,  on  the  15th  of  March 
1791  :  and  the  young  king  Gustavus  Adolphus  being  still  a 
minor,  the  Duke  of  Sudcrmauia,  his  uncle,  had  been  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent  had  deter- 
mined to  effect  a  marriage  between  his  nephew  and  a  prin- 
cess of  the  house  of  Mecklenburg ;  but  Catherine  publicly 
declared  that  the  late  king  had  betrothed  his  son  to  one  of 
her  grand -daughters.  The  misunderstanding  hence  origi- 
nating was  increased  by  the  rude  and  indecorous  behaviour 
of  the  Baron  von  Budberg,  the  Russian  minister  at  Stock- 
holm; and  matters  seemed  tending  to  an  open  rupture,  when, 
in  tiie  year  1796,  a  French  emigrant  named  Christin  effect- 
ed a  reconciliation,  and  General  Baidberg,  the  baron's  uncle, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Stockholm  from  the  Russian 
court.  In  consequence  of  this  reconciliation,  the  young 
king,  attended  by  the  regent,  and  a  numerous  train  of  Swe- 
dish courtiers,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  St  Petersburg,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  an  interview  took  place 
between  the  empress  and  her  royal  visiters,  for  the  purpose 
of  finally  adjusting  the  projected  matrimonial  alliance.  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  was  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra,  but  informed  the  empress, 
that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  Sweden  he  could  not  sign 
the  marriage-contract  before  the  princess  had  abjured  the 
Greek  religion  ;  and  as  neither  the  solicitations  nor  the  flat- 
teries of  Catherine  could  prevail  on  the  young  monarch  to 
depart  from  the  received  custom  of  his  country,  the  nego- 
tiation ended,  and  the  next  day  Gustavus  and  his  retinue 


in  the  reign  of  Cathe- 
territories,  undertaken 
is  on  the  shores 


day 

quitted  St  Petersburg. 

The  last  transacticn  of  i 
rine  was  her  invasion  of  the  J 
for  the  pur|)ose  of  a 
of  the  Caspian.  A 

made  itsclt  master  of  Derbcnt,  but  was  afterwards  deleated 
by  the  Persians  under  Aga  Mahmoud.  The  death  of  the 
empress  took  place,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  on  the  9th 
of  November  of  this  year  ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  Pe- 
trovitch  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Paul  I. 

Paul  Pelrovitch  had  attained  his  forty-second  year  before  An-  1796. 
the  death  of  his  mother  placed  him  on  the  imperial  throne  iKcicn  of 
but  for  many  years  liefbrc  her  death  he  had  lived  in  a  state  SI 
of  comparative  obscurity  and  retirement,  and  had  apparent- 
ly been  considered  by  the  empress  as  incapable  of  taking 
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Hutory.  any  active  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  It  is  well 
known  that  Catherine  never  admitted  him  to  any  partici- 
pation of  power,  and  kept  him  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
ami  mortifying  separation  from  court,  and  in  almost  total 
ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Although  by  his 
birth  he  was  generalissimo  of  the  armies,  president  of  the 
admiralty,  and  grand  admiral  of  the  Baltic,  he  was  never 
permitted  to  head  even  a  regiment,  and  was  interdicted 
from  visiting  the  fleet  at  Cronstadt.  From  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  evident  that  the  empress  either  had  conceived 
some  jealousy  of  her  son,  or  saw  in  him  some  mental  im- 
becility, which  appeared  to  her  to  disqualify  him  for  the  ar- 
duous concerns  of  government.  There  is  little  doubt,  from 
the  circumstances  which  distinguished  his  short  reign,  that 
Catherine  had  been  chiefly  influenced  in  her  treatment  of 
the  grand  duke  by  the  latter  consideration.    There  were 


been  preceded  by  a  provisional  treaty  between  the  same  History, 
powers  at  the  end  of  the  year  1798.  By  the  latter,  which  N— 
was  fortified  by  a  relative  treaty  with  Austria,  it  had  been 
stipulated  that  Paul  should  assist  the  king  of  Prussia,  if  the 
latter  could  be  persuaded  to  join  his  arms  to  the  allied 
powers  against  France,  with  forty-five  thousand  men,  and 
that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  pay  to  Kuasia  a  sub- 
sidy of  L.75,000  sterling  per  month  ;  and  in  case  the  king 
of  Prussia  should  refuse  to  join  the  coalition,  the  same  num- 
ber of  troops,  in  consideration  of  the  same  subsidy,  should 
be  employed,  as  occasion  might  require,  to  assist  the  com- 
mon cause.  By  the  new  treaty,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in- 
stead of  the  forty-five  thousand  troops,  engaged  to  furnish 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three,  with  the 
necessary  artillery,  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  against 
Holland  ;  and  six  ships,  five  frigates,  and  two  transports. 


certainly  times  at  which  Paul  displayed  evident  marks  of  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  part  of  the  invading  army 


from  Britain  to  the  continent.  In  consideration  of  these 
succours,  the  court  of  Loudon  engaged  to  advance  to  Rus- 
sia a  subsidy  of  L.44,000  sterling  per  month  ;  to  pay  the 
sum  of  L.58,929.  10s.  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  equipping 
the  fleet ;  and  after  the  period  of  three  months  had  elapsed 
from  such  equipment,  to  pay  a  further  subsidy  of  L.  1 9,642. 
10s.  sterling  per  month,  as  long  as  the  fleet  should  remain 
under  the  command  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  a  Russian  fleet  joined  that 
of  Britain  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  and  took  part  in  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  which  was  under- 
taken in  the  summer  of  1799.  The  military  fame  of  Russia 
was  more  augmented  by  the  share  which  its  army  under  Su- 


insanity,  though  he  occasionally  gave  proofs  of  a  generous 
and  tender  disposition,  and  even  of  intellectual  vigour. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  Catherine  committed  to  Plato  Zuboff,  her  last  fa- 
vourite, a  declaration  of  her  will,  addressed  to  the  senate, 
desiring  that  Paul  should  be  passed  over  in  the  succession, 
and  that  on  her  death  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  should 
ascend  the  vacant  throne.  As  soon  as  Zuboff  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  sudden  death  of  the  empress,  he  flew 
to  Pavlovsk,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  St  Petersburg, 
where  Paul  occasionally  resided  ;  but  meeting  the  grand 
duke  on  the  road,  he,  after  a  short  explanation,  delivered 
up  the  important  document    Paul,  charmed  with  his  zeal 

and  loyalty,  rewarded  the  favourite,  by  permitting  him  to  waroff  took  in  the  campaign  of  Italy  during  the  same  year, 
retain  the  Health  and  honours  which  had  been  heaped  on  although  the  victories  which  won  for  the  veteran  his  name 
him  by  his  mistress,  while  a  general  and  rapid  dispersion  of  Italinski  were  far  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  mis- 
soon  took  place  among  the  other  adherents  of  the  late  sove-  fortunes  which  ensued  in  Switzerland  under  the  emperor's 
reign.  On  the  day  following  the  death  of  his  mother,  Paul  favourite  Korsakoff.    But  in  December  1800,  Paul,  after 
made  his  public  entry  into  St  Petersburg,  amidst  the  uccla-  having  laid  an  embargo  on  the  British  shipping  which  lay 
tnations  of  all  ranks  of  people.  in  his  ports,  openly  abandoned  his  relations  with  our  coun- 
SinjniUr       One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  new  emperor  try,  and  proclaimed,  in  confederacy  with  Sweden  and  Den- 
SHJiix  exc'ted  considerable  surprise,  and  divided  the  opinions  of  mark,  to  whom  Prussia  afterwards  added  herself,  the  great 
*    L  the  public  with  respect  to  the  motives  by  which  it  had  been  Northern  Coalition  with  France  against  Great  Britain. 

suggested  ;  some  attributing  it  to  his  respect  for  the  me-  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801,  all  Europe  was  as- An 
mory  of  his  late  father,  and  others  to  a  culpable  reflection  tonished  or  amused  by  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the^*1 
on  that  of  his  mother.  He  ordered  the  corpse  of  Peter  III.  Hamburg  Gazette  of  the  16th  of  January.  It  was  dated  from  v^'^,, 
to  be  removed  from  the  sepulchre  in  which  it  had  been  Petersburg,  the  30th  December  1800,  and  is  as  follows.  *°"* 
deposited  in  the  church  of  St  Alexander  Nefeky,  solemnly  "  We  leam  from  Petersburg,  that  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
crowned  it,  and  caused  it  to  lie  in  state  for  three  weeks,  while  sin,  finding  that  the  powers  of  Europe  cannot  agree  among 
it  was  watched  day  and  night  by  the  only  two  remaining  themselves,  and  being  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
conspirators  who  had  assisted  at  his  assassination.  After  this  has  desolated  it  for  eleven  years  past,  intends  to  point  out 
dreadful  mark  of  his  justice  on  the  murderers  of  his  father,  a  spot  to  which  he  will  invite  all  the  other  sovereigns,  to 
surely  more  terrible  to  the  guilty  mind  than  death  itself,  he  repair  and  fight  in  single  combat ;  bringing  with  them,  at 
consigned  the  ashes  to  the  sepulchre  of  Catherine  II.  in  the  seconds  and  squires,  their  most  enlightened  ministers  and 
cathedral  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  obliging  the  assassins  to  their  most  able  generals,  such  as  Messrs  Thugot,  Pitt, 
walk  in  the  procession  as  chief  mourners.  and  Bernstorff ;  and  that  the  emperor  himself  proposes  he- 
Few  political  events  of  any  importance  marked  the  reign  ing  attended  by  Generals  Count  de  Pahlen  and  Khutosof. 
of  Paul  previously  to  the  year  1798,  when,  in  consequence  We  know  not  if  this  report  be  worthy  of  credit;  however, 
of  a  treaty  between  him  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  a  the  thing  appears  not  destitute  of  some  foundation,  and 
Russian  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  under  Field-Mar-  bears  strong  marks  of  what  lie  has  been  often  taxed  with." 
shal  Suwaroff,  joined  the  imperialists  in  the  Austrian  terri-  This  paragraph  was  immediately  copied  or  translated  into 
torics  in  Italy.  The  progress  of  Suwaroff,  his  successes  over  all  the  public  papers,  and  it  was  strongly  affirmed  by  many 
Moreau,  and  his  final  recall  by  his  master,  have  already  been  that  it  was  the  composition  of  Paul  himself.  This  has  since 
related  in  the  article  France.  been  confirmed  by  the  poet  Kottebuc,  who  was  employed 
An.  1708.  In  1799,  Paul  entered  into  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  de-  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  translate  the  original  into  Ger- 
Treaty  of  fensive  alliance  with  his  Britannic  majesty.    This  treaty  man,  for  the  express  purpose  of  its  being  inserted  in  the 
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SJtSJS^*"  aigncd  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  2iid  of  June,  having  Hamburg  Gazette.1 

aaaajid  Hri  ~"   "  — ' 

tain.  '  This  |«rsgrapb  ia  such  a  curious  morctmu  of  witty  insanity,  that  we  shall  here  give  the  original  French,  as  written  by  Paul  him. 

•elf,  and  published  by  Kotaebue  in  his  account  of  bis  exile  into  Siberia.  "  On  appreod  de  Petcrsbourg,  que  PEmpereur  de  Hua- 
sir,  voyant  que  lea  puissances  de  l'Europe  ne  pouvoient  a'accorder  entrellrs,  rt  voulant  niettre  fin  a  une  guerre  qui  la  de'soloit  depuia 
ooae  ana,  voulott  proposer  un  lieu  oil  U  inviteroit  lous  les  autre*  Sou vrrnins,  dc  se  rrndrc  et  y  combattrc  cn  champ  clos,  syiint  »vec 
eux  pour  ecuyrra  juges  de  camp  ct  heroa  dea  nrmcs  leurs  ministrea  les  plus  eclaires  et  lea  geWraux  les  plus  habiles,  tela  que  MM. 


Thujrol,  Pitt,  Ucrnatorff ;  lui-meme  sc  propoaant  de  prendre  avee  lui  lea  geWraux  C.  de  Pahlen  et  Khutosof.  On  ne  j^ait  si  on 
don  y  ajouter  foi ;  toutefois,  la  chose  ne  f  aroit  pu  destitucc  de  fondement,  en  portant  l'einpreinte  de  ct  dont  il  a  souvent  ele  tax«V 
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This  rru  not  the  only  mark  of  mental  derangement  dis- 
played by  the  unhappy  monarch.  The  army,  which  form- 
ed his  favourite  employment,  was  tormented  by  incessant 
caprices  affecting  its  discipline ;  and  the  press,  the  na- 
tive Russians,  and  the  resident  foreigners,  suffered  tyran- 
nical and  unaccountable  restrictions.  His  favours  and  his 
displeasure  were  alternately  experienced  by  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  courtiers  and  adherents.  Stanislas,  the 
deposed  king  of  Poland,  partook  by  turns  of  his  beneficence 
and  his  severity  .  and  at  length,  on  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  Paul  assisted  at  his  funerul,  commanded  in  per- 
son the  guards  that  attended  on  the  ceremony,  and  un- 
covering himself  with  the  utmost  emotion,  saluted  the  cof- 
fin as  it  passed.  To  the  memory  of  the  aged  Suwaroff, 
who  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  broken-hearted  victim  to  the 
distraction  of  his  imperial  master,  he  raised  a  colossal  statue 
of  bronze ;  and  on  the  days  when  he  reviewed  his  troops 
in  the  square  where  the  figure  had  been  erected,  he  used  to 
command  them  to  march  by  in  open  order,  and  face  the  mo- 
nument. Notwithstanding  the  important  service  that  had 
been  rendered  him  by  Zuboff,  the  emperor  soon  became 
disgusted  with  him  ;  spoke  of  him  to  his  friends  with  great 
asperity ;  at  Ulngth  denounced  him  as  a  defaulter  to  the 
imperial  treasury  of  half  a  million  of  roubles;  and,  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  the  allegation,  proceeded  to  sequestrate  the 
vast  estates  which  belonged  to  him  and  his  two  brothers. 
Driven  to  desperation  by  such  conduct,  the  second  bro- 
ther of  the  favourite  one  day  walked  up  boldly  to  the  em- 
peror upon  the  parade,  and  with  manly  eloquence  repre- 
sented the  injustice  of  his  measures.  Paul  received  him 
without  anger,  heard  him  without  interruption,  and  restored 
the  property  ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  ordered  Plato  Zuboff 
to  reside  on  his  estate,  though  he  again  restored  him  to  fa- 
vour. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  instances  of  folly  and  ca- 
price should  alarm  and  disgust  many  of  the  nobles.  In 
particular,  Count  Pahlen,  the  governor  of  St  Petersburg, 
with  some  other  men  of  rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  Zuboff  and  his  brothers  for  removing  the  emperor. 
In  their  conferences,  which  were  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  it  was  resolved  that  Paul  should  die, 
and  that  the  day  of  the  festival  called  MaslainUa,  the  1 1th 
of  March  O.  S.  1801,  should  be  the  day  for  executing  the 
awful  deed.  At  the  time  of  this  plot,  the  emperor  and  his 
resided  in  the  new  palace  of  St  Michael,  an  cnor- 
quadrangular  pile  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sum- 
to  inhabit  this  palace 


gardens.  Paul  being  anxioi 
after  he  was  crowned,  the 
us  artificers,  toiled  with  incredible  labour,  by  day 
by  torch-light,  under  the  sultry  sun  of  the  summer,  an 
all  the  severity  of  a  polar  w 
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an  apart-  Hii  i 


whole  is  moated  .roundJj  <"»<>  "hen  the  stranger  surveys  its 

turally  led  to  contlude  that  it  was  intended  for  the  last 
asylum  of  a  prince  at  war  with  his  subjects.  Those  who 
have  seen  its  massive  walls,  and  the  capaciousness  and  va- 
riety of  it*  chambers,  will  easily  admit  that  an  act  of  vio- 
lence might  be  committed  in  one  room,  and  not  be  heard 
by  those  who  occupy  the  adjoining  one ;  and  that  a  mas- 
sacre might  be  perpetrated  at  one  end,  and  not  known  at 
the  other.  Paul  took  possession  of  litis  palace  as  a  place  of 
strength,  and  beheld  it  with  rapture,  because  his  imperial 
mother  had  never  even  seen  it.  While  his  family  were 
here,  by  every  act  of  tenderness  endeavouring  to  soothe 
the  terrible  perturbation  of  his  mind,  there  were  not  want- 
ing those  who  exerted  every  stratagem  to  inflame  and  in- 
crease it.  These  people  were  constantly  insinuating  that 
every  hand  was  armed  against  him.  With  this  impression, 
which  added  fuel  to  his  burning  brain,  he  ordered  a  secret 


to  be 


urning  brain, 
ed,  which,  leading  from  his  own 


chamber,  passed  under  a  false  stove  in  the 
led  by  a  small  door  to  the  terrace- 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  emperor  to  sleep  in 
ment  next  to  the  empress's,  upon  a  sofa,  in  his  regimen- nauos. 
tals  and  boots,  whilst  the  grand  duke  and  duchess,  and  the 
rest  of  the  imperial  family,  were  lodged  at  various  distan- 
ces, in  apartments  below  the  story  which  he  occupied.  On 
the  lUth  March,  the  day  preceding  the  fatal  night,  whether 
Paul's  apprehension,  or  anonymous  information,  suggested 
the  idea,  is  not  known ;  but  conceiving  that  a  storm  was 
ready  to  burst  upon  him,  he  sent  for  Count  Pahlen :  I  am 
informed,"  said  the  emperor,  "  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  cn 
foot  against  me ;  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  pre- 
caution ?"  The  count,  without  betraying  the  least  emotion, 
replied,  ™  Sire,  do  not  suffer  such  apprehensions  to  haunt 
your  mind;  if  there  were  any  combinations  forming  against 
your  majesty's  person,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  acquainted 
with  it."  "  Then  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  emperor ;  and  the 
governor  withdrew.  Before  Paul  retired  to  rest,  he,  be- 
yond his  usual  custom,  expressed  the  most  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  empress  and  his  children,  kissed  them  with  all 
the  warmth  of  farewell  fondness,  and  remained  with  them 
for  a  considerable  time.  He  afterwards  visited  the  senti- 
nels at  their  different  posts,  and  then  retired  to  his  chamber. 
Soon  after  the  emperor  had  retired,  the  guard  that  was 
always  placed  at  his  chamber  door  was,  on  some  pretext, 
changed  by  the  officers  who  had  the  command  for  the 
night,  and  who  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  One  man 
only  remained.  This  was  a  hussar  whom  the  emperor  had 
honoured  with  particular  marks  of  attention,  and  who  a]* 
ways  slept  at  night  in  the  antechamber,  at  his  sovereign's 
bed-room  door.  This  faithful  soldier  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  remove,  except  by  force,  which  at  that  time  tlie 
conspirators  did  not  think  proper  to  employ.  Silence  now 
reigned  throughout  the  palace,  disturbed  only  by  the  pa- 
cing of  the  sentinels,  or  by  the  distant  murmurs  of  the  Ne- 
va ;  and  otdy  a  few  straggling  lights  were  to  be  seen,  irre- 
gularly gleaming  through  the  windows  of  the  palace.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  Zuboff  and  his  friends,  amounting  to 
eight  or  nine  persons,  passed  the  draw-bridge,  ascended  the 
staircase  that  led  to  the  emperor's  apartments,  and  met  with 
no  opposition  till  they  reached  the  antechamber,  where  the 
faithful  hussar,  awakened  by  the  noise,  challenged  them, 
and  presented  his  fusee.  Though  they  must  have  admired 
the  brave  fidelity  of  the  guard,  neither  time  nor  circum- 
stances would  admit  of  an  act  of  generosity  which  might 
have  endangered  their  whole  plan  of  operations.  Zuboff 
therefore  drew  his  sabre,  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down. 
In  the  mean  time,  Paul,  roused  by  the  unusual  bustle, 
sprang  from  his  couch.  At  this  moment  the  whole  party 
rushed  into  his  chamber.  The  unhappy  sovereign,  antici- 
i,  at  first  endeavoured  to  intrench  him- 
self behind  the  chairs  and  tables ;  but  soon  recovering  some 
of  his  natural  courage,  he  assumed  a  high  tone,  told 
they  were  his  prisoners,  and  required  them  to  surren- 

and  fiercely 
'  them  to 

re  his  life,  declared  his  willingness  instantly  to  relinquish 
sceptre,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms  which  they  might 
dictate.  He  even  offered  to  make  them  princes,  and  to 
confer  on  them  orders  and  estates.  Regardless  alike  of  bis 
threats  and  promises,  they  now  began  to  press  on  him,  when 
he  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  reach  the  window,  but  failed 
in  the  attempt ;  and,  indeed,  had  he  succeeded  in  his  endea- 
vour to  escape  that  way,  the  height  from  the  window  to  the 
ground  was  so  great,  that  the  expedient  would  probably 
nave  only  put  a  more  speedy  period  to  his  existence.  As 
the  conspirators  drew  him  back,  he  grasped  a  chair,  with 
which  he  knocked  dow  n  one  of  the  assailants,  and  a  des- 
perate conflict  now  took  place.  So  great  was  the  noise, 
that  notwithstanding  the  massive  walls  and  double  folding 


The  pating  their 


der.  Finding  that  they  fixed  their  eyes  steadily  and 
upon  him,  and  continued  to  advance,  he  implored 
spare  his  life,  declared  his  willingness  instantly  to  re 
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History,  doors  that  divided  Paul's  apartments  from  those  of  the  em- 
v""~v"""'  press,  she  was  disturbed,  and  began  to  call  for  help,  when 
u  voice  whispered  in  her  ear,  commanding  her  to  remain 

r'et,  and  threatening  Uiat  if  she  uttered  another  word  she 
uld  instantly  be  put  to  death. 

Paul  was  now  making  his  last  struggle,  when  one  of  the 
party  strode  him  on  the  temple  with  his  fist,  and  laid  him 
prostrate  on  the  floor.  Recovering  from  the  blow,  the  un-  ■ 
nappy  monarch  again  implored  his  life.  At  this  moment' 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  conspirators  relented,  and  he  was 
observed  to  hesitate  and  tremble,  when  a  young  Hanove- 
rian who  was  present  exclaimed,  we  have  passed  the  Ru- 
bicon ;  if  we  spare  hi*  life,  we  shall,  before  the  setting  of 
to-morrow's  sun,  become  his  victims ;  on  saying  which  he 
took  off  his  sash,  turned  it  twice  round  the  naked  neck  of 
the  emperor,  and  giving  one  end  to  Zuboff,  he  himself  drew 
the  other,  till  tlw  object  of  their  attack  expired.  ' 
Awnsion  The  Emperor  Alexander,  Paul's  eldest  son,  was  in  his 
af  Alexin-  twenty-fourth  year  when  lie  ascended  the  throne,  and  from 
ia  Paulo- his  amiable  disposition  had  acquired  the  love  arid  respect 
rikft,  0f  J)  m„  gUbject*.  The  first  measure  which  he  adopted, 
his  proclamation,  and  his  first  imperial  orders,  all  tended 
to  encourage  and  confirm  the  confidence  with  which  the 
people  beheld  him  ascend  the  throne  of  his  forefathers. 
He  solemnly  promised  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Catherine 
II. ;  he  allowed  every  one  to  dress  according  to  his  own 
fancy ;  he  exonerated  the  inhabitant-  of  the  capital  from 
the  trouble  and  duty  of  alighting  from  their  carriages  on 

1  the  court 


the  approach  of  the  imperial  family ;  he  dismissed  tl 
advocate,  who  was  universally  and  justly  detested; 
pressed  the  secret  inquisition,  that  had  become  the 


of  the  country;  he 
rity,  set  at  liberty  the 
beria  several  of  the 
to  the  assassins  of  the  late 
not  to  approach  the  imperial  residence, 
of  the  city  was  transferred  to  Riga. 
It  is  not  ea»y  to  explain  the  motives 

to  forego  that  vengeance  which  justice 
'  on  the  heads  of  his  father's  assassins.   It  has 

by  one  of  his  panegyrists  to  a  forlorn  and  me- 
mviction  tliat  the  murderers  had  been  prompted 
to  commit  the  bloody  deed  solely  by  a  regard  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  empire.  This  conviction  might  have  induced 
the  young  monarch  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  punish- 
ment which  piety  and  justice  called  on  him  to  inflict,  but 
can  scarcely  account  for  his  total  forbearance. 

Alexander,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  appeared  de- 
iiM**ition  sirous  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
J*  *jj  and  especially  that  of  Great  Britain.  His  late  father,  among 
r",'"1*'x^  other  projects,  had  procured  himself  to  be  elected  grand- 
master of  the  knights  of  Malta,  and  had  laid  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  island.  This  claim,  which  had  nearly  pro- 
duced a  rupture  between  the  courts  of  London  and  St  Peters- 
burg, Alexander  consented  to  abandon,  though  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  elected  grand-master  of  the  order,  by  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  knights.  A  confederacy,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  formed  among  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  oppose  the  British  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas ;  but  by  the  spirited  interference  of  the  British  court, 
especially  with  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  Britain  and  the  northern  states  was  re- 
established, ami  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid  on  British 
vessels  in  the  Russian  port*  was  taken  off.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, earnestly  desired  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with 
France ;  and  expressed  this  wi«h,  both  in  public  manifestos, 
and  in  private  communications  addressed  to  the  First  Consul. 

Early  in  the  same  year  there  was  signed  at  St  Peters- 
burg a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  to  continue  for  twelve  years 


salt  herrings,  and  salt,  on  the  payment  of  one  half  of  the  History, 
duties  then  exacted,  and  into  Russian  Finland  the  produce  v-" "V"""' 
of  Swedish  Finland  duty  free;  while  the  importation  of 
Russia  into  Sweden,  of  hemp,  linen,  and  tallow,  was  allow- 
ed at  one  half  of  the  existing  duties,  and  of  linseed  at 
two  thirds.    The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  treaty  was 
the  recognition,  by  the  court  of  St  Petersburg,  of  the 
northern  confederacy,  which  the  amicable  adjustment  with 
Britain  appeared  to  liave  done  away.    The  commerce  of 
Russia  had  now  recovered  its  former  splendour.    The  ex- 
ports from  the  city  of  Riga  alone,  for  the  year  ending  July 
1801,  amounted  to  L.1,043,806,  and  of  these  exports  Eng- 
land alone  imported  to  the  value  of  L.386,933. 

On  the  25th  of  March  1802  was  signed  at  Amiens  the  An.  1003. 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  powers  of  Russia  pm, 
Europe,  by  one  material  article  of  which  the  islands  of  Malta, nu>trc* 
Gozo,  and  Comino,  were  to  be  restored  to  the  knights  ^"^f'^,"*. 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  protection  and  guarantee  ,„  * 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prus-kni^iiu  of 
sia ;  and  his  Sicilian  majesty  was  invited  to  furnish  two  thou-  &  John  of 
sand  men,  natives  of  his  states,  to  serve  in  garrisons  at  the,',T,"•'<■'^,• 
different  fortresses  of  the  said  islands,  for  one  year  after  their 
restitution  to  the  knights,  or  until  they  should  be  replaced 
by  a  force  deemed  sufficient  by  the  guaranteeing  powers. 
Some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  disputes  arose 
among  the  contracting  powers  relative  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Malta,  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  insisted  should  be 
yielded  to  Naples,  otherwise  he  would  not  undertake  to 
guarantee  the  order,  and  would  separate  from  it  the  prio- 
ries of  Russia.  The  result  of  these  disputes  is  well  known, 
as  they  afforded  a  reason  for  renewing  the  bloody  contest 
which  so  long  desolated  Europe. 

11  short  interval  of  peace,  the  emperor  of  Rus-  Prudent 

emp"rtenOn^rr^  E™* 


the  empire ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  April  1802,  Alexander  sent  a  deputation  to  establish 
the  new  government  at  Teflis,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
On  the  28th  of  May  the  emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  < " 


Treaty  of 
tmitjr  ud 

wimmerw  tween  Russia  and  Sweden,  to  continue  for  twelve  years,  by  tutions  amounted  to 

which  Sweden  was  allowed  to  import  into  Russia,  alum,  L.9250  towards  erecting  the  new  university. 


in  which  he 

to  the  commission  to  follow  the  < 
it  at  Hamburg,  in  sele 
for  their  charitable  bequests,  preferring  the  i 
dustrious  pauper  to  the  idle  and  sturdy  begg 
fered  considerable  premiums  to  persons  whos 
any  new  or  advantageous  mode  of  agriculture,  or  i 
bring  to  perfection  any  old  invention,  open  any  n 
of  commerce,  establish  any  new  manufacture,  or  contrive 
any  machine  or  process  that  might  be  useful  in  the  arts. 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  the  emperor  fitted  out,  at  his  own  An.  1803. 
expense,  two  vessels  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the A  *°y*** 
world,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kruscnstern.  These  ^?JJ|_ 
ships  were  provided  with  every  necessary  for  accomplishing  (ool  **  0 
the  object  of  the  voyage  ;  and  several  men  of  eminence  for 
science  and  literature,  among  whom  was  Churchman  the 

occasion. 

In  the  beginning  of  1804  the  emperor  established  a  uni-  An.  I804. 
versity  at  Kharkov  in  Lithuania,  for  the  cultivation  and  dif-  E»tabli«li- 
fusion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  mr!,i  °f 
empire ;  and  Mr  Fletcher  Campbell,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  ffjuHJI? 
was  employed  to  procure  masters  for  this  new  institution.  WIUU 
Some  time  after,  the  emperor  ordered  that  meteorological 
observations  should  be  regularly  made  at  all  the  universities 
and  public  schools,  and  the  results  published.    It  appears 
that  at  the  end  of  this  year  the  suras  allotted  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  insti- 
L.331,337,  besides  a  gift  of  nearly 
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Al>out  this  time  an  imperial  ukase  was  published,  grant- 
ing to  the  Jews  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  shackles 
under  which  that  devoted  people  had  long  groaned,  and 
allowing  them  the  privileges  of  educating  their  children  in 
any  of  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  empire,  or  esta- 
blishing schools  at  their  own  expense. 

For  some  time  the  genius  of  discord,  which  had  again 
actuated  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigns,  foiled  to 
extend  her  baleful  influence  over  the  Russian  empire ;  but 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  emperor  should  long  re- 
main an  impartial  spectator  of  the  renewed  disputes  be- 
tween his  more  powerful  neighbours.  An  important  change 
had,  in  the  latter  end  of  180*2,  taken  place  in  the  ministry 
of  the  empire ;  and  Count  WoronUoff,  brother  of  the  late 
ambassador  at  London,  had  been  appointed  great  chan- 
cel lor-in-chief  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  with 
Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  for  his  assistant.  How  far  this 
change  in  the  councils  of  the  empire  influenced  the  politi- 
cal measures  of  the  court  of  St  Petersburg,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine ;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  1803,  Alexander 
appeared  to  view  with  a  jealous  eye  the  presumption  and 
violence  exercised  by  France  among  the  German  states, 
and  the  encroachments  which  she  appeared  desirous  of 
making  on  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic.  Alexander  had  of- 
fered his  mediation  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  but 
without  effect ;  and  both  these  parties  strove  to  bring  over 
the  Russian  emperor  to  their  alliance.  France  seems  to 
have  held  out  to  the  ambition  of  Alexander  the  bait  of  a 
partition  of  the  Turkish  territories,  the  dismemberment  of 
which  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  with  hi*  predeces- 
sors. At  length,  however,  the  court  of  London  prevailed, 
and  the  Russian  ambassador,  by  his  master's  orders,  took 
leave  of  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  republic,  though 
without  demonstrating  any  intentions  of  immediate  hostili- 
ty. A  new  levy  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  was  imme- 
diately ordered,  to  recruit  the  Russian  army ;  and,  to  prevent 
any  jealousy  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  assurances  were  given 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the  amicable  intentions  of  Russia 
towards  that  power. 

On  the  1 1th  of  April  1805  a  treaty  of  concert  was  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  in  which  the  two 
governments  agreed  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  means 
for  forming  a  general  league  of  the  states  of  Europe,  to  be 
directed  against  the  power  of  France.  From  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  its  objects  appear  to  have  been,  first,  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  country  of  Hanover  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  secondly,  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  republics  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  \  thirdly,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont ;  fourthly, 
the  future  security  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  Italy,  the  island  of  Elba  included,  by 
the  French  forces  ;  fifthly,  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
things  in  Europe,  which  might  effectually  guarantee  the  se- 
curity and  independence  of  the  different  states,  and  present 
a  solid  barrier  against  future  usurpation. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  great  objects  of  this  treaty,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  first  article  that  an  army  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  should  be  levied  ;  but  in  a  subsequent 
separate  article,  the  contracting  parties,  after  observing  that 
it  was  more  desirable  than  easy  to 
force,  agreed  that  the  treaty  should  be 
tion  as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible  to  oppose  to 
an  active  force  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  It 

siiouiu  tic  prov  lucu 

by  the  powers  of  the 
to  the  league, 

Britain  in  the  proportion  of  L.  1,250,000  "sterling  for  every 
hundred  thousand  men,  besides  a  considerable  additional 
•urn  for  the  necessary  expense  occasioned  in  bringing  them 
into  the  field. 

About  this  time  the  occupation  of  Genoa  by  the  French, 
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•  pretence  that  that  republic  was  too  feeble  to  sup-  History, 
tself  against  the  attacks  of  Great  Britain,  was  com-  s  ■*•"  v"""* 
municated  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  and  excited  in  "l""  ruP- 
every  quarter  the  highest  indignation.  The  Emperor  A  lex-  i?"  *** 
ander,  in  particular,  was  incensed  at  this  new  outrage.  Such 
an  open  violation  of  those  principles  which  were  justly  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  general  safely,  committed  not 
only  during  the  |)eace  of  the  continent,  but  when  passport* 
had  been  delivered  to  his  ambassador,  in  order  that  a  ne- 
gotiation might  be  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing for  the  permanent  security  and  repose  of  Europe,  he 
considered  as  an  indecent  insult  to  his  person  and  crown. 
He  issued  immediate  orders  for  the  recall  of  M.  Novosilt- 
zoff;  and  the  messenger  despatched  upon  this  occasion  was 
commanded  to  repair  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  Berlin. 
M.  Novosiltzoff  had  not  yet  left  that  city  ;  he  immediately 
therefore  "returned  his  passports  to  the  Prussian  minister  of 
state,  Baron  de  Hardcnberg,  and  at  the  same  time  deliver- 
ed, by  order  of  his  court,  a  spirited  memorial  explanatory 
of  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  circumstances  w  hich 
had  led  to  its  termination. 

The  recall  of  the  Russian  envoy  appeared  to  be  the  sig- 
nal of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Austria  against 
France.  These  hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
and  terminated  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  The  military 
operations  that  distinguished  this  short  but  bloody  conflict, 
the  rapid  successes  of  the  French,  the  capitulation  of  Ulni 
on  the  17th  of  October,  the  occupation  of  Vienna  by  the 
French  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Austerlitz  on  the  27th  of  November,  have  been 
already  noticed  under  the  head  of  France.  The  conse- 
quences of  these  disastrous  events  were,  first  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  at  length  a  treaty  of  firm  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia.    (See  Fraxck.) 

But  before  Alexander  finally  stooped  to  the  imperial  ea- An. 
gles  of  Napoleon,  he  was  determined  to  make  one  more  ef- 
fort to  preserve  his  independence.    The  Russian  envoy  at 
Paris,  D'Oubril,  had  hastily  concluded  a  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace  between  his  master  and  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
which  he  signed  at  Paris  on  the  8th  of  July  1806,  and  in- 
stantly set  out  for  St  Petersburg  to  procure  the  ratification 
of  his  master.    When  the  terms  of  this  convention 
laid  before  the  privy  council  by  Alexander,  they 
so  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  Russia,  that  the  emperor 
refused  them  his  sanction,  and  declared  that  the  counsellor 
of  state,  D'Oubril,  when  he  signed  the  convention,  had  not 
only  departed  from  the  instructions  he  had  received,  but 
had  acted  directly  contrary  to  the  sense  and  intention  of 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  His 
imperial  majesty,  however,  signified  his  willingness  to 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  but  only  on  such  terms  ai 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the 
of  his  empire. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Prussia  began,  when  it  was  Allium 
too  late,  to  see  the  folly  and  imprudence  of  the  neutrality  wit*  Prs* 


so  large  a 


which  he  had  so  long  maintained,  and  he  at  length  prepar- 
ed to  oppose  his  now  feeble  efforts  to  the  growing  power  of 
France.  He  brought  together  in  the  summer  of  this  year  an 
army  of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  men,  near  Weimar 
and  Jena,  while  the  French  myriads  assembled  in  Fran  con  ia 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony.  Previously  to  the  com- 
of  hostilities,  his  Prussian  majesty  issued  a  spi- 
*to,  in  which  he  explained  his  motives  for  aban- 

Jatic?  oTh.^t^.^nt'e^elrcdTnto^  aJlSce^with  'the 
id  with  the  king  of  Sweden  t  and  it 
e  united  forces  would  at  length  hurl 
the  tyrant  of  Europe  from  his  throne,  or  at  least  compel  him 
to  listen  to  equitable  terra*  of  pacification.  These  expecta- 
tions were,  however,  miserably  disappointed.  The  same 
extraordinary  success  was  still  to  attend  the  arms  of  France, 
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and  the  north  of  Europe  was  again  ci 
'  silence  to  her  yoke. 

On  the  13th  of  October  1806,  the 


An.  1807. 
Bern*  of 


d  Marshal  Souk  entered  that 
the  campaign  in  Ger- 
u  loss  of  at  least 


lemned  to  submit  in  country  round  Kuniirsbcrg,  ana 

city  in  triumph.    Thus  concluded 
russians  received  a  nunv,  in  which  the  Hussions  sustained 
dreadful  check  at  the  battle  of  Jena ;  and  on  the  27th  of  thirty  thousand  of  their  choicest  troop*. 

While  these  military  operations  were  going  forward  on  f *r  d*" 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  emissaries  of  France  were  C'V"* 
busily  employed  at  Constantinople  in  exciting  the  divan  t°  jj^'aijy 
declare  against  their  ancient  enemies.  They  at  length  sue-  Turkey. 


Battle  «f 


the  same  month  Napoleon  entered  Berlin.  While  the 
French  were  thus  successful,  the  troops  of  the  Em|>cror 
Alexander  occupied  Prussian  Poland,  and  took  up  their  re- 
sidence at  Warsaw  ;  but  they  were  soon  attacked  by  the 
French  under  Mural,  wlto  on  the  28th  entered  Warsaw 
with  his  cavalry,  on  which  the  Russians  retreated  across 
the  Vistula,  burning  the  bridge  over  which  they  had  passed. 
On  the  26th  of  December,  a  dreadful  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Russians  commanded  by  General  Ben- 
ningsen,  and  the  French  under  Generals  Murat,  Davoust, 
and  Lannes.  The  scene  of  action  was  at  Ostralenka,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Warsaw,  and  the  fighting  continued  fur 
three  days.  The  loss  was  immense  on  both  sides,  though 
the  advantage  appears  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  According  to  French  accounts,  the  Russian  army 
lost  twelve  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  together 
with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  its  ammunition  wag- 
gons ;  while  the  Russian  account  states  the  loss  of  (he  French 
at  five  thousand  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1807,  the  Russians  ob- 
tained a  partial  advantage  in  the  battle  of  Eylau.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  this  battle,  given  by  General  de  Bud- 
berg  in  a  despatch  to  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  British 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  the  Russian  general  Ben- 
ningsen,  after  having  fallen  back  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing a  position  which  he  judged  well  adapted  for  manccuvring 
the  troops  under  his  command,  drew  up  his  army  at  Preus- 
sisch  Eylau.  During  four  days  successively  his  rear-guard 
had  to  withstand  several  vigorous  assaults ;  and  on  the  7th 
of  February,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aAernoon,  the  battle 
became  general  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  main  army. 
The  contest  was  destructive,  and  night  came  on  before  it 
could  be  decided-  Early  on  the  following  morning  the 
French  renewed  the  attack,  and  the  action  was  contested 
with  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  towards  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  the  Russian  ge- 
neral remained  master  of  the  held.  In  this  action  Napo- 
leon commanded  in  person,  having  under  him  Augereau, 
Davoust,  Soult,  Ncy,  and  Bessiercs  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
perial guards.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  in  that  engage- 
ment was  by  themselves  stated  at  above  six  thousand  men, 
while  they  estimated  that  of  the  French,  probably  untruly, 
at  nearly  double  that  number. 

This  was  the  last  important  stand  made  by  the  Russian 
army.  In  May,  Dantzig,  defended  by  eighteen  thousand 
Russians  and  Prussians,  surrendered  to  the  French.  Seve- 
ral actions  succeeded  at  Spanden,  at  Lamittcn,  at  Guttotadt, 
and  at  Hcilsbcrg,  in  all  of  which  the  French  had  the  advan- 
tage, till  at  length,  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  Russians  ap- 
peared in  considerable  force  upon  the  bridge  of  Friedland, 
whither  the  French  army  under  Napoleon  was  advancing. 
At  three  in  the  rooming  the  report  of  cannon  was  first  heard, 
and  at  this  time  Marshals  Lannes  and  Mortier  were  engaged 
with  the  Russians.  After  various  manceuvres,  the  Russian 
troops  received  a  check,  and  filed  off  towards  Kiinigsbcrg. 
In  the  afternoon  the  French  army  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
having  Marshal  Ncy  on  the  right,  Ijuines  in  the  centre,  and 
'  on  the  left,  while  Victor  commanded  a  corps  dere- 
xinsisting  of  the  guards.  At  half-past  five  the  at- 
gan  on  the  side  of  Marshal  Ney }  and  notwithstand- 


I  of  the  Russians  to  effect  a  di- 
version, the  French  soon  carried  all  before  them.  The  loss 
of  the  Russians,  according  to  the  usual  exaggerations  of  the 
French  bulletins,  was  estimated  at  from  ten  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  twenty-five  of  their  generals  were 
said  to  have  been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  In  conse- 
s  of  this  victory  the  French  became  masters  of  all  the 


cevded  ;  fur  on  the  30th  of  December  1806  war  with  Rus- 
sia was  proclaimed,  and  twenty-eight  regiments  of  janissa- 
ries assembled  under  the  command  of  the  grand  vizir.  But 
the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  the  latter  end  of  May 
1807  prevented  any  operations  of  importance  from  taking 
place ;  and  the  pacification  which  was  soon  concluded  be- 
tween Russia  and  France,  though  it  did  not  entirely  put  a 
stop  to  the  war  between  the  former  power  and  Turkey,  in 
some  measure  diminished  their  hostile  preparations. 

The  defeats  which  the  allied  armies  had  sustained  in  Treaty  off 
Prussia  and  Poland  rendered  peace,  on  almost  any  terms,  Tilsit, 
a  desirable  object ;  and  Alexander  found  himself  constrnin- 
ed  to  meet,  at  least  with  the  appearance  of  friendship,  the 
conqueror  of  his  armies.  Propositions  for  an  armistice  hod 
been  made  by  the  Prussian  general  to  Murat  near  Tilsit, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Friedland  the  Russian  prince  Laba- 
noff  had  a  conference,  on  similar  views,  with  the  prince  of 
Neufchatel,  soon  after  which  an  armistice  was  concluded 
between  the  French  and  Russians.  On  the  25th  of  June 
an  amicable  meeting  took  place  on  the  river  Niemen,  be- 
tween the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia,  and  adjoining 
apartments  were  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  both  court* 
in  the  town  of  Tilsit.  This  politic  friendship  was  soon  alter 
cemented  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  concluded  between  the 
emperor  of  the  French  on  the  one  part,  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  (whom  it  despoiled  of  a 
fourth  of  his  dominions)  on  the  other,  on  the  7th  and  12th 
of  July  in  this  year.  Thenceforth,  until  Napoleon's  star 
began  to  wane,  Alexander  was  his  firm  partisan  ;  and  his 
faithlessness  towards  his  former  allies  gave  them  no  temp- 
tation to  repose  further  confidence  in  him. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  notified  to  the  Raptor* 
court  of  I»ndon  on  the  1st  of  August;  and  at  the  same  wit*.  BnV 
time  a  proposal  was  mode  from  his  imperial  majesty  for  me- uitu 
dialing  a  peace  between  France  and  Britain.  This  me* 
diation,  however,  was  declined  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, until  his  Britannic  majesty  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  should  find 
them  such  as  might  afford  him  a  just  hope  of  the  attain- 
ment of  a  secure  and  honourable  peace.  This  declining  of 
the  mediation  of  Russia  was  no  doubt  expected  by  the  court 
of  St  Petersburg ;  but  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  binding 
more  closely  the  alliance  between  that  power  and  France, 
by  breaking  off  her  connection  with  Great  Britain.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  October,  Lord  Granville  Leveson  Gower,  »  ho 
had  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Douglas  as  British  envoy,  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  government,  intimating  that,  as  a 
British  ambassador,  he  could  no  longer  be  received  at  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg,  which  he  therefore  soon  after  quit- 
ted. An  embargo  was  laid  on  all  British  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Russia,  and  it  was  peremptorily  required  by  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander  that  Sweden  should  abandon  her 
alliance  with  Great  Britain. 

An  additional  ground  of  complaint  against  the  British 

'  by  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  the  v  3 
!i  fleet,  in  the  beginning  of  September; 
Lord  Gower  had  attempted  to  justify  these 
on  the  plea  of  anticipating  the  French  in  the 
the  emperor  of  Russia  expressed,  in  the 
his  indignation  at  what  he  called  an  unjust 
tral  power.  A  considerable  Russian  fleet 
joined  the  French  ;  but  the  combined  squadrons  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  Togus,  where  they  remain- 
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ed  blocked  up  by  the  British,  till  they  were  surrendered  by 
the  convention  of  Cintra ;  and  anotlier  fleet  of  fifteen  sail 
of  the  line  that  proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Trieste,  shared  a  similar  fate. 

On  the  26th  of  October  the  emperor  of  Russia  published 
a  declaration,  notifying  to  the  powers  of  Europe  that  he 
had  broken  off  all  communication  between  hi>  empire  and 
Great  Britain,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  this 
power  and  France.  In  a  counter-declaration,  published  at 
London  on  the  10th  of  December,  his  Britannic  majesty 
repels  the  accusations  of  Russia,  while  he  regrets  the  in- 
terruption of  the  friendly  intercourse  between  that  power 
and  Britain.  His  majesty  justifies  his  own  conduct,  and 
declares,  that  when  the  opportunity  for  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  shall  arrive,  he  will  embrace  it 
with  eagerness;  satisfied  if  Russia  shall  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  her  ancient  feeling  of  friendship  towards 
Great  Britain,  to  a  just  consideration  of  her  ow  n  true  inte- 
rests, and  to  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  as  an  independent 
nation. 

In  October  1808,  a  meeting  t.  k  place  al  Erfurt  be- 
tween the  emperors  of  France  and  Kus-ia,  ami  a  letter  was 
drawn  up  under  their  signature,  address  J  to  his  Britannic 
majesty.  The  object  of  this  letter  was,  to  induce  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  general 
peace,  and  with  that  view  it  was  despatched  by  Count  Ito- 
manzaff,  the  Russian  minister  at  Erfurt,  to  Mr  Canning, 
the  British  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  It  was 
answered  by  an  official  note,  requiring  the  emperors,  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  any  treaty  with  Britain,  to  re- 
ceive Sweden  as  a  party,  to  protect  the  interests  of  Portu- 
gal and  of  the  ex-king  of  Naples,  and  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  projected  arrangements  to  Ferdinand  VII.  of 
Spain.  These  requisitions  were  evidently  quite  inconsistent 
with  Napoleon's  views  ;  the  emperors  refused  to  accede  to 
them  ;  and  all  hope  of  accommodation  was  in  the  mean  time 
at  an  end. 

The  demand  of  concurrence  in  the  views  of  France  and 
Russia  made  on  Sweden  was  formally  repeated  in  a  decla- 
ration of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  published  at  St  Peters- 
burg on  the  10th  of  February  in  this  year.  In  this  declara- 
tion his  imperial  majesty  intimated  to  the  king  of  Sweden 
that  he  was  making  preparations  to  invade  his  territories  ; 
but  that  he  was  ready  to  change  the  measures  he  was  about 
to  take,  to  measures  of  precaution  only,  if  Sweden  would, 
without  delay,  join  Russia  and  Dcnmurk  in  shutting  the 
Baltic  against  Great  Britain,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  ma- 
ritime peace.  He  professed  that  nothing  could  be  more 
painful  to  him,  than  to  see  a  rupture  take  place  between 
Sweden  and  Russia ;  but  that  his  Swedish  majesty  had  it 
still  in  his  power  to  avoid  this  event,  by  resolving  without 
delay  to  adopt  that  course  w  hich  could  alone  preserve  strict 
union  and  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  states. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  determined  to  abide  by 
the  measures  which  he  had  for  some  time  pursued,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  which  had  just  been 
concluded  between  him  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In 
consequence  of  this  determination,  a  Russian  army  entered 
Finland  in  the  beginning  of  March,  under  the  command 
of  General  Buxhovdcn,  and  advanced  against  Helsingfors, 
w  hich  was  occupied  by  a  single  battalion  of  a  Swedish  re- 
giment This  small  force  retired  into  the  fortress  of  Swca- 
borg,  where  they  maintained  themselves  with  great  bravery 
till  the  17th  of  April,  when  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  loss  of  this  fortress  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  so 
highly  enraged  the  king  of  Sweden,  that  he  dismissed  the 
naval  and  military  commanders  who  had  been  concerned 
in  tlie  capitulation. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  some  slight  advantage  was  gained 
the  Russians  near  Rivolax,  by  the  Swedish  army  under 
*  Count  Klinspor ;  but  this  was  only  a  partial  gleam 


of  success.  The  Russians  soon  overran  almost  all  Finland,  Hittorr. 
took  possession  of  Wasa,  Old  and  New  Carleby,  and  reduced  "v ■* 
under  subjection  the  whole  province  of  which  Wasa  is  the 
capital.  The  army  of  Field-Marshal  Klinspor,  which  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  regulars,  and  many 
boors,  was,  by  the  end  of  the  campaign,  reduced  to  little 
more  than  nine  thousand  men. 

The  king  of  Sweden  sent  some  reinforcements  to  his  army 
in  Finland ;  but  the  forces  which  should  have  supported 
Klinspor  were  foolishly  employed  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
conquer  Norway  ;  and  in  1809  the  Swedes  were  compelled 
to  cede  Finland  to  Russia. 

Russia  continued  to  appear  in  the  unworthy  character  of 
Napoleon's  ally ;  and  w  hen  Austria  made  an  effort  in  1809 
to  recover  her  losses,  a  Russian  army  advanced  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  French.  The  diversion  which  this  produced 
was  one  cause  of  the  final  success  of  Napoleon,  whose  situ- 
ation after  the  battle  of  Aspern  was  extremely  critical. 
When  Austria  was  at  last  compelled  to  accept  of  peace  on 
humiliating  terms,  Russia  received  as  the  reward  of  her 
services  the  district  of  Taruopol  in  Gulicia,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  {bur  hundred  thousand  souls.  This  district  was  re- 
stored to  Austria  in  1815. 

In  1811,  hostilities  commenced  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte.  It  is  of"  little  consequence  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  this  rupture ;  a  powerful  and  ambitions  government  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  weafe  one  never  wants  pretexts  for 
war.  The  result  might  have  been  serious,  if  not  fatal  to 
the  Porte,  had  not  the  prospect  of  a  more  arduous  struggle 
induced  Russia  to  suspend  her  efforts  in  that  quarter,  and 
conclude  a  peace  on  condition  of  receiving  a  part  of  Molda- 
via and  Bessarabia. 

The  great  contest  was  now  approaching  which  w  as  to  try 
the  resources  of  Russia,  and  ultimately  to  raise  her  to  un- 
exampled greatness.  The  seizure  by  France  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  the  emperor  of 
Russia's  brother-in-law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  British  produce  into  the  Russian  harbours  on  the 
other,  furnished  the  ostensible  grounds  of  the  quarrel.  After 
some  fruitless  negotiations,  Napoleon  dismissed  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  and  left  Paris  to  join  the  army  on  the  9th 
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of  the  French  army,  which  were  its 
of  Russia  now 
;  and  early  in  1813  a  league  was 
between  these  powers,  to  which  Bavaria  and  other 


of  May  1812.  The  events  of  this  disastroti 
Russia  have  been  minutely  related  in  the 
and  the  reader  does  not  require  to  be  re 
lamentable  sufferings  of  the  French 
principal  result.    The  spirited  resis 
roused  Prussia  and  Austria  ;  and  earl 

formed  between  these  powers,  to  which  Bavaria  and  other 
small  states  acceded.  The  battle  of  Leipsic,  fought  on  the 
18th  of  October,  led  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  French 
domination.  In  all  the  transactions  which  followed,  Russia 
bore  a  leading  part.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814, 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  consisting  of  part  of  the  original  con- 
quests of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  Poland,  was  assigned  to 
Russia,  which  thus  ultimately  obtained  nbout  four  fifths  of 
the  territory  and  tluee  fourths  of  the  population  of  that 
ancient  kingdom. 

In  passing  to  the  new  system  of  foreign  policy  which  has  Ruisianse- 
prevailed  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  since  cessions  of 
the  year  1815,  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  the  J'"!'!"7 
accessions  of  territory  which  the  empire  had  made  during  the  "Jjjjlj^ 
half  century  which  preceded  that  epoch.   The  reign  of  Ca-f^'jgi^ 
therine  II.  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  by  far  the  most  fertile 
in  foreign  acquisitions.  Her  conquests  included  the  Crimea, 
which  was  an  incorporated  portion  of  Russia  since  1783; 
Georgia,  gained  in  1785,  though,  as  we  luive  observed,  not 
formally  annexed  till  1801  ;  Bessarabia,  with  a  part  of  Mol- 
davia, and  other  Turkish  possessions,  finally  secured  to.llus- 
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sia  by  the  treaty  of  Bukare 
in  1795 ;  and  the  extensive  spoils  of  I 
1794.  Paul's  reign  made  no  permanent,  addition  of  import- 
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History.  ur.cc,  except  some  districts  within  the  Persian  frontier. 
v— "v™""'  Alexander's  gave  to  Russia  in  the  first  vears  of  the  present 
century  several  of  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  ;  Finland  in 
1809 ;  Daghestan  and  other  large  territories  ceded  by  Persia 
in  1813;  and  in  1814,  Napoleon's  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
which  wag  erected  into  a  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  total 
population  of  these  new  Russian  provinces  cannot  nt  the 
'  very  least  be  estimated  under  fifteen  millions,  and  probably 
exceeds  that  number. 
AlfMii"  During  the  ten  years  of  Alexander's  reign  which  suc- 
J* '*'*■.,  cceded  the  peace,  and  ended  with  his  deatli  in  182.S,  he  ac- 
•ftcr  ESSST  1u're^  no  new  iHlitwy  as  a  substantive  addition  to  his  do- 
minions, hut  occupied  himself  assiduously  in  that  indirect 
Augmentation  of  Russian  influence  on  the  states  around  the 
frontier,  which  had  before  his  time  formed,  and  has  since 
continued  to  form,  tile  first  step  in  all  the  schemes  of  con- 
quest projected  by  his  ambitious  nation.  The  objects  of 
Alexander's  foreign  policy  alter  1815  were  chiefly  three; 
the  suppression  of  constitutional,  or,  as  they  were  calhd  by 
preference,  revolutionary  movements,  in  the  central  and 
southern  states  of  Europe  ;  the  weakening  of  Turkey,  And 
the  gradual  reduction  ot  that  power  into  a  state  of  depend- 
ence  on  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  so  as  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  Russians  towards  the  sovereignty  of  the  Levant ;  and 
the  extension  of  the  Russian  influence  in  Persia  and  those 
adjacent  states,  which  must  form  the  stepping-stones  by 
which  the  Muscovites  will  strive  to  pass,  if  they  shall  ever 
make  the  attempt,  to  the  throne  of  British  India.  For  the 
attainment  of  the  first  of  these  great  ends,  there  was  formed, 
under  the  guidance  and  by  the  suggestion  of  Alexander, 
that  league  of  princes  which  has  been  named  the  Holy  Al- 
liance ;  a  confederacy  whose  bitter  fruits  have  been  tasted 
in  full  measure  by  Italy  and  Spain,  but  whose  conception 
is  in  one  view  an  encouraging  tribute  to  the  growing  en- 
lightenment of  the  world,  since  it  is  the  earliest  instance  in 
which  despots,  conspiring  against  truth  and  freedom,  have 
condescended  to  speak  the  language  of  Christianity  and 
In  reference  to  Turkey,  the  policy  of  Alexander 
.  at  gradually  detaching  the  Porte  from  its  friendly  re- 
i  with  Great  Britain  and  other  European  jiowcrs,  and 


iidiously  advancing  towards  a  position  in  which  the  sul- 
tan should  find  himself  powerless  against  his  neighbours  and 
his  own  subjects,  until  Russia  should  stretch  forth  her  pro- 
tecting hand ;  but  a  check  was  administered  to  this  train  of 
diplomacy,  and  a  peculiar  relation  introduced  between  the 
courts  of  Constantinople  and  St  Petersburg,  by  the  insur- 
rection of  Greece  in  1821.  To  the  founder  and  head  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  the  Greeks  must  have  appeared  to  be  mere 
rebels,  whom  it  was  his  duty  as  a  neighbouring  sovereign  to 
assist  in  punishing ;  while  to  the  watchful  power  which  de- 
sired by  every  available  means  to  weaken  and  circumscribe 
the  power  of  Turkey,  such  an  opportunity  as  the  Greek  revo- 
lution was  unusually  tempting,  and  indeed  the  sultan's  minis- 
ters openly  alleged  that  the  disturbances  hud  been  fomented 
by  Russian  agents.  The  result  of  the  rising  in  Greece  has 
been  related  in  our  article  on  that  country  ;  and  the  other 
misunderstandings  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  related  to  the  appointment  of  the  hospodars  in 
Walkchia  and  Moldavia,  were  not  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
diplomatic  system  which  was  resumed  after  the  Greek  ques- 
tion had  been  settled  by  the  interposition  of  the  other  great 
European  powers.  The  designs  of  the  emperor  on  the  side 
of  India  chiefly  exhibited  themselves  in  intrigues  among 
the  northern  neighbours  of  our  possessions  in  that  cc 
1  the  system  scarcely  came  to  light  till 
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In  the  internal  government  of  the  empire,  Alexander  in- 
troduced many  salutary  changes,  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  ;  but  here,  not  less  than  in  his  foreign  policy, 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  exhibited  a  marked  contrast 
to  its  earlier  portion.    The  transition  in  his  min 


love  of  liberal  institutions  to  a  distrust  of  every  thing  that  History, 
seemed  to  threaten  the  stahility  of  thrones,  began  almost  >"""v""-/ 
with  his  alliance  with  Najioh-nn,  but  reached  full  maturity 
after  that  extraordinary  man's  fall.    In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  he  abolished  the  literary  censorship,  and  afterwards 
restored  it  with  less  absurd  but  not  less  severe  rules  than 
those  of  his  lather.  He  at  one  time  patronised  both  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  and  the  general  dissemination  of  reli- 
gious know  ledge  ;  but  after  the  peace  the  missionary  so- 
cieties were  suppressed,  and  very  harsh  measures  adopted 
against  the  universities.    In  several  particulars  a  better 
spirit  prevailed.     That  tolerant  disposition  towards  the  va- 
rious sects  of  Christianity,  of  which  we  have  remarked  more 
than  one  instance  in  passing,  had  already  become  systema- 
tic, and  was  never  departed  from.  The  emancipation  of  the 
peasants  from  their  ttate  of  serfdom  was  long  a  favourite 
object  with  the  emperor,  who  was  able  to  attain  it  in  Cour- 
land,  Livonia,  and  one  or  two  other  provinces,  and  used 
openly  to  lament  that  private  interests  and  prejudices  had 
baffled  his  good  intentions  elsewhere.  Another  plan  of  his, 
which  was  connected  with  the  scheme  just  mentioned,  was 
that  of  the  military  colonies,  of  which  Dr  Lyall  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  account.    The  advantages  which  this 
system  promised  to  confer  were  these :  the  diminution  of 
the  expenses  of  the  army  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  easy 
training  of  a  large  agricultural  population  to  the  trade  of 
war.    For  these  purjioses  villages  were  built  on  the  crown- 
estates  along  the  western  frontier  of  the  empire,  and  in 
these,  soon  after  the  peace,  formidable  detachments  of  sol- 
diers were  settled  with  their  families,  and  mixed  among  the 
boors  who,  belonging  to  the  crown,  had  previously  been  the 
sole  or  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  districts.  The  whole 
male  population  of  these  new  settlements  was  to  occupy  it- 
self alternately  in  rural  labour  and  military  exercises  j  and 
while  the  troops  who  had  already  seen  service  were  always 
in  a  position  to  take  the  field  again,  the  boors  were  gradu- 
ally to  qualify  themselves  for  acting  as  a  corps  de  reserve, 
and  for  rilling  up  vacancies.    The  plan  excited  consider- 
able opposition ;  and  although  the  obstacles  were  finally  to 
appearance  vanquished,  and  the  colonies  speedily  mustered 
four  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  yet  new  difficulties 
arose  alter  his  death,  and  his  successor  at  length  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  extending  the  principle,  or  of  rooking  it 
permanent. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  Alexander's  life  he  appears  Alexan- 
to  have  been  completely  miserable.  To  family  misfor-  d*r's  deatlb 
tunes,  religious  despondency,  and  disappointment  in  political 
schemes,  was  added  the  continual  terror  of  conspiracies  in 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  w  hich  were  said  to  have  ramifica- 
tions everywhere,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  a  total 
revolution,  and  the  assassination  of  the  whole  royal  family. 
Those  constant  travels  through  the  several  Russian  pro- 
vinces in  which  Alexander  was  engaged  for  two  or  three 
years  before  his  death,  have  been  mainly  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  his  dread  of  poison  or  the  dagger.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  these  journeys  he  died  at  Taganrog,  on  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  on  the  1st  day  of  December  1825. 

Alexander's  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  whose  Rr.ijrna- 
conduct  as  governor  of  Poland  has  been  described  in  our  ricn  of  tb* 
article  on  the  history  of  that  country,  was  immediately  pro-  Grand 
cd  emperor  at  St  Petersburg  ;  and  whatever  may  have 1 
the  feelings  of  the  Russians  themselves,  foreigners* 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  new  sovereign  by  his  gene- 
ral reputation,  looked  on  his  accession  with  pity  for  his  sub- 
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jects  and  alarm  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  th. 
had  beat  foreseen  and  averted  by  Alexander  and  the 
of  the  family.  Constantine  had  been  induced  to  resign  his 
claims  to  the  crown  by  a  formal  deed  executed  in  1822. 
The  senate,  on  opening  the  will  of  Alexander,  found  it  to 
contain  a  nomination  ot  his  second  brother,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  as  hit  successor  in  the  empire.  The  act  of  reaig- 
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nation  was  at  the  same  time  discovered,  and  in  a  tew  days 
there  nrrived  from  Warsaw  n  communication  from  Constan- 
tine,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  existence  and  validity 
of  tl  ip  deed,  and  anew  waived  his  right  of  succession. 

Accordingly  Nicholas  I.  ascended  the  throne,  announc- 
ing the  event  by  a  proclamation  of  the  23d  of  December 
1825.  The  disturbance  of  the  natural  order  of  succession 
was  seized  by  the  discontented  as  a  favourable  pretext  for 
insurrection  ;  and  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor  was  opened 
by  a  military  mutiny  in  St  Petersburg,  which,  after  having 
been  suppressed  with  bloodshed,  was  fallowed  by  several 
executions,  and  many  imprisonments  and  banishments  to 
Siberia.  Nicholas  and  his  spouse,  the  princess-royal  of 
Prussia,  were  crowned  at  Moscow  in  1 826,  and  at  Warsaw 
in  1829.  Scarcely  had  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  when 
war  was  declared  against  Persia.  It  originated  in  a  dis- 
pute respecting  the  boundaries  between  the  two  countries, 
and  was  continued  till  1828,  when  the  Persians  were  ob- 
liged to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  only  granted  them  on 
condition  of  their  yielding  up  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and 
Nakshivan,  and  paying  about  L-I.OOO.OOOsterlingtoaccount 
of  the  war.  The  peace  of  Turkmanchai  was  concluded  in 
February  1828,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  the  war  with 
Turkev  broke  out.  In  that  month  a  Russian  force  of 
about  150,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Witt- 
genstein, crossed  the  Pruth  at  three  different  [joints,  took 
possession  of  J  assy,  Bucharest,  and  Galatz,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  occupied  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Da- 
nube. It  was  resolved  to  cross  the  river  at  Draila;  and  in 
this,  the  army  was  formed  into  two 
which  invested  the  town,  while  the  other 
the  river  and  continued  its  march 
In  the  meantime,  the  siege  of  Braila  continued, 
and  after  a  series  of  sanguinary  assaults  the  garrison  capi- 
tulated. The  besieging  force  then  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  in  a  short  time  all  the  Dobroudscha  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Russians.  An  attempt  upon  Shumla  failed, 
though  in  the  first  instance  directed  by  the  czar  in  person. 
They  were  more  successful,  however,  with  Varna,  which 
surrendered  on  10th  October,  after  a  vigorous  defence  of 
more  than  two  months.  The  utmost  efforts  were  now  made 
to  reduce  Silistria  ;  but  from  the  advanced  state  of  the 
season,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt,  nothing  of  im- 
portance could  be  effected ;  and  the  Russians  retired  beyond 
the  Danube  to  winter  in  Waliachia.  Notwithstanding  the 
success  of  this  campaign,  it  had  been  attended  with  a  great 
loss  of  life  to  the  Russians.  A  number  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  the  Turks,  but  many  more  fell  by  disease ;  so  that 
of  the  number  that  crossed  the  Danube  not  more  that  one- 
half  remained. 

Meanwhile,  in  Asia  operations  had  been  carried  on  with 
equal  vigour,  and  with  even  a  greater  measure  of  success, 
under  General  Paskievttch.  His  force  consisted  of  about 
21,000  infantry  and  5500  cavalry.  In  the  brief  space  of  a 
week  he  invented  and  took  Kars,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  formidable  fortresses  in  Asia,  obtaining  thereby  a  large 
store  of  ammunition,  a  number  of  cannon,  and  7000  pri- 
soners. This  was  on  the  15th  of  July;  and  Poti,  a  for- 
tress on  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  surrendered  on  the 
26th.  The  general  now  resolved  to  attack  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Akhalzik,  a  place  strongly  fortified  both  by  na- 
ture and  art,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of  10,000  men. 
A  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on  4th 
September,  when  the  Turkish  army,  though  greatly  inferior 
in  numbers,  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  waj  defeated 
with  much  slaughter.  The  Russians  now  prosecuted  the 
siege  with  vigour,  and  a  breach  was  at  length  effected  in 
the  w  alls.  The  assault  was  made  on  the  7th  of  September, 
but  such  was  the  desperate  valour  of  the  Turks,  that  not 
till  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  a  great 
-  of  its  defenders  destroyed,  could  the  survivors  be 


brought  to  capitulate.    The  surrender  of  Akhalzik  was 
followed  by  that  of  other  important  fortresses  in  Asia  be-  ' 
fore  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1828. 

Both  sides  now  made  vigorous  exertions  for  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  in  the  following  spring.  Troops  were  sum- 
moned from  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the 
garrison  of  Shumla  was  augmented  from  10,000  to  40,000. 
The  Russian  force  was  strengthened  by  an  addition  of 
70,000,  and  the  command  entrusted  to  Count  Diebitsch, 
an  officer  of  high  military  attainments,  General  Wittgen- 
stein having  retired  from  active  service.  On  the  10th  of 
May  1829  the  Russians  again  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
immediately  besieged  Silistria,  while  General  KouprianofF 
was  stationed  with  a  force  at  Pravadi,  a  fortress  on  the  east 
of  Shumla,  and  important  as  lying  in  the  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Silistria  and  Varna.  Redschid  Pasha,  who 
had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  perceiving  the 
position  of  the  invading  army,  formed  the  design  of  attack- 
ing Pravadi  and  Varna,  which  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  drawing  off  the  troops  from  Silistria.  He  accordingly 
set  out  from  Shumla  at  the  head  of  36,000  men,  leaving 
only  a  small  garrison  behind  him  under  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  advanced  rapidly  on  Pravadi.  General  Diebitsch, 
however,  on  being  informed  of  his  design,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him  at  Pravadi  resolved  to  cut  off  his  com- 
munication with  Shumla ;  and  accordingly,  leaving  one  of 
his  generals  to  continue  the  siege,  he  hastened 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men  to  put  his  design  in 
and  sent  word  to  General  Roth  at  Varna  to  co-operate 
with  him.  He  took  up  a  favourable  position  near  Koulev- 
scha,  a  village  between  Pravadi  and  Shumla,  scarcely  3 
miles  from  the  latter.  His  army  was  posted  on  the  hills 
on  each  side  of  the  road  through  which  the  Turkish  army 
had  to  pass  on  their  return  to  Shumla,  and  so  concealed 
that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  them  were  visible.  Red- 
schid, not  knowing  that  Diebitsch  had  quitted  Silistria.  and 
believing  that  his  opponents  were  only  a  portion  of  the 
army- at  Varna,  did  not  hesitate  to  force  his  passage,  send- 
ing a  body  of  cavalry  to  disperse  the  enemy.  He  soon 
found  out  his  mistake,  for  the  Russian  army  rustling  down 
upon  them  in  a  body,  instantly  put  them  to  flight.  Every 
attempt  to  bring  them  to  a  stand  proved  abortive,  and 
Redschid  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  artillery 
and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
loss  of  men  to  the  Turks  was  bv  no  means  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners amounting  only  to  about  650O.  Had  Count  Diebitsch 
immediately  on  this  victory  attacked  Shumla,  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  taken  it ;  but  instead  of  this,  he 
contented  himself  with  some  minor  operations,  till  the  grand 
vizier,  with  the  scattered  remains  of  his  army,  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  town.  After  the  battle  of  Koulcvscha, 
the  siege  of  Silistria  was  carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  the  fortress  surrendered,  when  the 
whole  garrison,  amounting  to  about  8000  men,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  fall  of  Silistria  now  determined  the 
Russian  general  to  cross  the  Balkan.  Leaving,  therefore, 
a  body  of  troops  before  Shumla,  he  set  out  for  Aidos  on 
the  17th  of  July.  The  town  of  Sizeboli,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Balkans,  having  one  of  the  best  and  safest  harbours 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  been  already 
seized  by  a  naval  coup  de  main  to  form  a  depot  where  the 
troops  might  refresh  themselves  for  a  short  time  after  their 
arduous  undertaking.  The  Russians  crossed  the  Balkans 
without  opposition,  the  Turks  everywhere  fleeing  before 
them.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  when  General  Rudiger, 
with  his  division,  was  advancing  on  Aidos,  a  body  of  10,000 
or  12,000  men  were  sent  out  to  attack  him,  but  as  soon  as 
their  skirmishers  were  beaten  back,  the  Turks  fled  in  pre- 
cipitation, passing  through  the  town,  w  hich  they  left  to  the 
enemy  without  firing  a  shot    Here  the  " 
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an  immense  booty  of  ammunition  and  military  stores. 
After  this  it  it  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Russians  soon 
tmind  themselves  within  sight  of  Adrianople.  During 
their  progress  they  had  scarcely  met  with  an  appearance  of 
opposition,  whereas  had  only  a  feeble  stand  been  made  at 
some  of  the  Balkan  parses,  or  even  afterwards,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Russians  to  have  advanced. 
Via,  even  had  they  been  harassed  by  small  parties  of 
tlie  enemy  during  their  march,  they  could  not  have  ven- 
tured to  Adrianople.  As  it  was,  they  were  now  unable 
lu  attempt  any  active  operations.  Their  force,  originally 
small,  was  now  weakened  by  sickness  and  fatigue,  while 
hundreds  of  them  were  dying  daily.  Dicbitsch,  however, 
carefully  concealed  his  real  condition  from  the  Turks,  and 
by  acting  on  tlitir  fear  and  ignorance  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain terms  of  peace  as  a  conqueror. 

In  the  meantime.  General  Paskievitch  was  following  up 
his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  sultan  s 
One  of  the  first  operations  of  the  Turkish 
i  attempt  to  recover  the  fortress  of  Alchalzik, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  valour  displayed  by  the  sultan's 
in  vain.  General  Paskievitch  anticipated  every 
and  defeated  every  attack.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
the  junction  of  the  seraskier  of  Erzcroom  with 
Hagki  Pasha  in  the  valley  of  Zevine,  he  marched  first 
against  the  former,  whom  he  put  to  flight,  and  on  the  next 
day  defeated  the  latter,  whom  he  made  prisoner.  In  these 
two  actions  the  Russians  took  about  1500  prisoners,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
Paskievitch  now  pushed  on  with  all  possible  rapidity  to 
Lraeroom ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July  took  the  strong  fort- 
ress of  Hassan  Kale,  the  key  of  that  capital.  After  a 
feeble  resistance,  Erzeroom  surrendered  on  the  9th  of  July, 
and  in  it  was  found  150  cannon,  and  large  magazines  of 
ammunition  and  provisions.  The  seraskicr  himself  and 
tour  of  his  pashas  were  made  prisoners.  The  Russian 
commander  next  directed  his  movements  towards  Trebi- 
zond, and  on  the  19th  of  July  took  Baibout,  a  fortified 
town  on  the  road  to  Trebizond.  The  pasha  of  Trebizond 
having  collided  a  body  of  troops,  set  out  to  attack  the 
Russians;  and  General  Bursow,  who  commanded  in  Raibout, 
marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  attacked  him  on  the  30th 
Julv  near  the  village  of  Chart.  The  Russians  being  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  their 
commander.  On  learning  of  this  reverse,  Count  Paskie- 
vitch  brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  array  and  attacked 
the  Turkish  camp  on  the  Kth  of  August.  A  series  of 
severe  engagements  took  place  on  that  and  the  following 
day,  which  terminated  in  the  Russians  carrying  the  en- 
trenched camp  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  back  in  confusion 
upon  Trebizond.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  victorious 
course  that  Paskievitch  received  intelligence  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end. 

The  celebrated  treaty  of  Ardianop!e,  which  concluded 
the  war  of  lS'JS-9,  was  signed  14th  September  1N2S),  and 
contained  sixteen  distinct  articles,  the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows : — The  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, and  all  the  conquered  places  in  Bulgaria  and  Rou- 
melia  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte,  with  the  exception 
of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which  w  ere  to 
remain  in  possession  of  Russia,  the  Prulh  continuing  to 
form  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires,  from  the  point  where 
that  river  touche*  the  territory  of  Moldavia  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Danube,  and  thence  the  boundary-line  was  to  be  the 
Danube  and  its  southernmost  mouth,  St  George.  In  Asia 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  was  to  be  the  line 
which,  following  the  present  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Gouriel  from  the  Black  Sea,  ascends  to  that  of  Imeritia, 
and  thence  in  the  most  direct  line  to  the  point  where  the 
Irontiers  of  the  pajhalics  of  Akhalzik  and  of  Kars  unite 
with  those  of  Georgia,  Russia  thus  acquiring  that  portion 
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of  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  lying  between  the  mouth  of  n  (story, 
the  Kouban  and  the  port  of  St  Nicholas  inclusively,  com-    j  .  -._ 
prising  a  cunsiderab'e  extent  of  country,  and  the  Ibrts  of 
Anapa,  Akhalzik,  and  others.    The  principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wailachia  were  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship,  perlcet  security,  an  independent  national 
government,  and  full  liberty  of  commerce;  and  the  condi- 
tions of  previous  treaties  were  to  be  implemented  regarding 
Servia.    Russian  subjects  should  enjoy  throughout  Turkey, 
as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  the  full  and  entire  freedom  of 
trade  guaranteed  to  them  by  previous  treaties  ;  and  were 
to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Russian  minis- 
ters and  consuls.    Russian  shi|»  were  not  to  be  subjected 
to  any  search  by  the  Turks  either  at  sea  or  in  port.  The 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  were  to  be  impeded 
in  no  manner,  and  the  passage  of  the  Strait  of  Constan- 
tinople and  of  the  Dardanelles  was  declared  to  be  entirely 
free  and  open  to  all  Russian  vessels,  and  to  all  vessels 
trading  with  Russia  belonging  to  powers  at  peace  with  the 
Porte.    An  indemnity  of  I..750,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Russian  government  for  losses  ineured  at  various  times  by 
Russian  merchants  and  others.    The  Russian  government 
was  also  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  which 
was  to  be  afterwards  fixed,  as  indemnification  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.    Russia  was  not  to  evacuate  the  terri- 
tories of  which  she  had  taken  possession  till  the  articles 
relative  to  the  European  and  Asiatic  boundaries,  and  the 
privileges  of  Wallachia.  Moldavia,  and  Servia,  "  could  be 
considered  as  fulfilled,"  and  until  the  complete  evacuation 
of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Russian  troops;  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  order  of  things  established  under  the 
influence  of  the  court  of  Hussia  was  to  be  maintained,  and 
the  Porte  was  bound  not  to  interfere  with  them  in  any 
manner.    To  this  treaty  two  separate  acts  were  annexed, 
explanatory  of  some  of  its  most  important  conditions,  which 
bore  much  harder  uimn  Turkey,  and  betrayed  a  much  more 
grasping  and  insidious  disposition  on  the  part  of  Russia 
than  the  treaty  itself.    One  of  these  related  to  the  amount 
of  the  indemnification  to  be  paid  to  Russia,  and  which  was 
now  fixed  at  the  exorbitant  sum  of  I. .5,000,000  .sterling, 
to  be  paid  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments  of  hall-a-million 
each.    The  smaller  sum  of  L.750,000  was  to  be  paid  in 
four  separate  instalments  :  the  sum  of  L.50,000  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  I. -3 00,000  within  six  months, 
I, .250, 000  in  the  six  months  following,  and  the  last  in- 
stalment of  L.250,000  in  the  next  six  months.  Within 
the  space  of  one  month  alter  payment  of  the  first  instal- 
ment the  Russians  were  to  evacuate  Adrianople  ;  within 
a  month  after  the  second  payment  they  were  to  retreat 
across  the  Balkan;  on  the  third  payment  they  were  to  cro»a 
the  Danube,  but  they  were  to  retain  possession  of  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  and  Silistria,  till  the  balance  of  this  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  other  sum  of  L.5,000,000  » ere 
paid.  Thus  the  jiossession  of  the  Principalities  was  secured 
to  her  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  the  treaty  had  already 
provided  that  while  she  remained  in  possession  the  order 
of  things  established  by  her  could  not  be  interfered  with. 
By  the  other  supplementary  article  alterations  of  great 
Importance,  and  permanent  in  their  nature,  were  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  the  Principalities  themselves. 
The  hospnd.tr*  were  to  be  elected  for  life  instead  of  for 
seven  years  as  previously.    They  were  to  govern  within 
their  respective  principalities  as  they  and  their  divans  might 
think  proper,  without  being  interfered  with  in  any  manner 
by  the  Porte  or  any  of  its  officers.    The  Turkish  govern- 
ment relinquished  all  claim  to  those  contributions  in  kind 
which  it  had  hitlurto  received  from  the  Principalities;  and 
as  nn  indemnificyion  for  this  sacrifice,  it  was  to  be  allowed 
an  annual  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be 
afterwards  determined, '  but  which,  as  well  as  the  regular 
tribute,  was  not  to  commence  until  two  vcars  after  the 
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History,  total  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  by  the  Russian  troops. 
/  Further,  the  Porte  was  to  surrender  everything  on  the  le't 
bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  Principalities, — cities,  fortresses 
and  lands ;  not  a  sinele  Mussulman  being  allowed  to  re- 
side there,  and  such  as  already  possessed  soil  there  were 
required  to  dispose  of  it  within  the  snare  of  eighteen  months. 
The  manifest  object  of  these  articles  was  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Porte  over  these  principalities  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  their  annexation  to  Russia. 
Potlih  lo-      Nicholas  was  crowned  at  Warsaw  on  the  24th  of  May 
•nrroctioo.  1929:  anj  on  ,|le  29ih  of  November  1830  the  Polish  in- 
surrection broke  out,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been 
given.  (See  Poland.)  The  Poles  stood  unaided  and  alone, 
and  displayed  bravery  worthy  of  any  age  or  country. 
General  Dicbitsch  perished  in  the  struggle,  the  victim  of 
disease,  chagrin,  and  fatigue,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  Paskievitch.    The  war  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  celebrated  battle  of  Warsaw,  fought  on  the  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  of  September  1831.    The  Poles  submitted  j 
and  fearful  was  the  vengeance  taken  by  Nicholas  upon  his 
prostrate  foe.    Every  species  of  punishment  was  inflicted 
upon  the  vanquished,  and  neither  property  nor  the  ties  of 
family  were  respected.    Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
army  were  the  lot  of  multitudes  of  these  unhappy  beings 
and  every  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  every  sentiment 
or  vestige  of  nationality.    The  Russian  division  of  govern- 
ments was  substituted  for  the  Polish  division  of  palatinates 
the  Russian  weights  and  measures  for  those  of  Poland,  and 
the  old  Julian  calendar  for  the  modern  one.    It  was  further 
attempted  to  banish  the  Polish  language  out  of  the  country 
by  commanding  the  use  of  the  Russian  language  in  the 
schools  and  forbidding  the  youth  to  speak  in  their  own 
nat  - 1-  tongue,  suppressing  its  use  in  the  different  adminis- 
trations, and  dismissing  those  functionaries  who  were  un- 
acouintcd  with  Russian. 
Caucasian      The  territory  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
•iraggle.    0plc  included  the  Caucasus  a  mountainous  region  inha- 
bited by  several  independent  races  who  owed  no  allegiance 
to  the  sultan,  and  who  therefore  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Russia.    Nicholas  at  first  endeavoured 
to  gain  over  the  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes  by  means  of 
military  appointments  decorations,  and  pensions,  but  these 
being  ineffectual,  he  at  length  had  recourse  to  arms.  The 
two  tribes  who  have  come  most  prominently  forward  in 
this  struggle  are  the  Lesghians  and  the  Circassians ;  and 
though  the  contest  has  been  going  on  with  little  intermission 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  at  an  enormous  expense  of  men  and 
money,  the  Russians  have  yet  been  able  to  effect  little  of 
permanent  advantage.    (See  Caucasus  and  Cikcassia.) 
Farthw        The  revolt  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  the  series  of  suc- 
trutic*.     cesses  that  attended  the  advance  of  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  sultan  to  apply  for  aid  to  his 
old  enemy  the  czar.    This  was  readily  granted ;  and  on 
peace  being  established,  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  was 
entered  into  between  the  sultan  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Constantinople  on  the  8th 
of  July  1833,  purported  to  be  a  defensive  alliance  between 
the  two  contracting  powers  ;  but  its  real  import  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  separate  and  secret  article,  which  provided  that, 
as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  willing  to  spare  his  ally  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  affording  him  military  aid, 
"  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  in  place  of  the  aid  which  it 
is  bound  to  furnish  in  case  of  need,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  of  the  patent  treaty,  shall  confine  its 
action  in  favour  of  the  imperial  court  of  Russia  to  closing 
the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles ;  that  is  to  say,  to  not  allowing 
any  foreign  vessels  of  war  to  enter  therein  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever."   In  1834  another  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  these  two  powers,  by  which  the  sultan  ceded  to 
the  czar  an  extensive  district  in  Asia,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  war  relinquished  his  right  to  three-fourths  of 


what  remained  to  be  paid  of  the  indemnities  fixed  by  the  History, 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  agreed  to  leave  the  Principalities  t^^v»/' 
as  soon  as  ho»|iodar*  shall  be  chosen,  the  Sublime  Porte 
formally  recognising  the  regulations  made,  while  the  Rus- 
sian troops  occupied  these  provinces  by  the  principal  inha- 
bitants for  their  internal  administration.  In  addition  to 
these  stipulations  the  free  passage  of  the  Danlanelles  was 
permitted  to  Russian  ships.  Silistria,  however,  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Russia;  and  it  was  not  till  1836, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  given  up  uiw>n  payment 
of  one-half  of  the  balance  still  remaining  due  to  the  czar, 
that  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  this  important  for- 
tress. 

The  peace  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  war  broke  out  afresh  in 
1839.  (See  Tcrket.)  At  length  England  and  France  in- 
terfered in  behalf  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  July 
1839  a  note  was  signed,  by  which  the  Ottoman  empire  was 
placed  under  the  common  safeguard  of  the  five  great  Euro- 
pean powers, — England,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria,  instead  of  exclusively  under  the  protectorate  of 
Russia.  This  was  followed  by  a  convention,  signed  at 
London  on  the  15th  of  July  1840,  for  "maintaining  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  pmpire,  as  a 
security  for  the  peace  of  Europe."  The  allies  bound  them- 
selves to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  bring  about  peace ; 
and  the  Sultan,  on  his  part,  declared  it  to  be  his  firm  reso- 
lution to  adhere  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
which  prohibited  ships  of  war  of  foreign  powers  from  enter- 
ing the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus — thus 
virtually  setting  aside  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi. 

In  IS40  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Khiva;  hut  184MA. 
after  encountering  numerous  obstacles  and  suffering  many 
disasters  it  was  obliged  to  return  without  being  able  to  get 
beyond  the  Russian  frontier.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
1844  the  emperor  spent  eight  days  in  England.  In  February 
1846  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cracow,  which  had  been 
established  as  an  independent  state  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in 
1815.  The  town  was  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  allied 
troops  and  by  agreement  between  the  three  power*  it  was 
annexed  to  Austria ;  and  thus  this  last  remnant  of  indepen- 
dent Poland  was  abolished.  Soon  after,  the  Russian  |x>rtion 
of  Poland  was  entirely  incorporated  with  the  empire,  and 
made  a  Russian  province.  During  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Germany  in  1848  Russia  stood  quite  aloof,  and  the 
emperor  contented  himself  with  strengthening  his  army  at 
all  points  and  watching,  without  taking  part  in  the  events 
thai  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment.  In  1849,  however, 
she  readily  responded  to  the  call  of  Austria  for  aid  against 
the  Hungarians  and  sent  a  powerful  army  into  the  country. 
This  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Austria,  whose  forces  had 
previously  been  several  times  beaten  and  driven  out  of  the 
country.  (See  IIusiiAUV.)  After  the  fall  of  Hungary  a 
number  of  the  civil  and  military  leaders  and  others,  took 
refuge  in  Turkey.  Russia  and  Austria  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  refugees  but  this  was  peremptorily  refused 
by  the  sultan.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  attempted  to 
threaten  him  into  compliance,  and  even  suspended  all 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries ;  but  the 
appearance  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles  induced  him 
to  lower  his  tone,  and  he  contented  himselt  with  requiring 
that  they  should  be  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  empire. 

Before  entering  upon  the  last  important  event  in  the  Policy  of 
reign  of  Nicholas  it  may  be  necessary  to  glance  shortly  at  Nicholas, 
the  general  character  of  his  policy.  In  this  respect  he  has 
followed  the  course  pursued  by  his  brother  since  the  peace 
of  1815,  but  with  an  additional  degree  of  force  and  boldness 
which  may  be  attributable  partly  to  the  natural  progress  of 
the  political  tactics  which  were  common  to  both,  and  partly 
to  the  more  energetic  will,  and  greater  attachment  to  rnili- 
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History,  tary  principle*  and  forms  which  distinguished  the  younger 
brother.  Nicholas  wa*  in  moral  endowment*  far  behind  hi* 
In  his  political  principles  he  was  strictly  dc- 
ic,  and  when  necessary  carried  these  out  with  unmiti- 
gated cruelly.  Hi*  favourite  pursuits  were  those  connected 
with  the  military  sciences  and  military  o|ieration3;  but  he- 
had  also  a  ta*te  for  the  fine  art*  and  for  music.  He  was. 
upward*  of  six  feet  in  height,  muscular,  and  well-propor- 
tioned, and  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  hi*  empire.  His  features,  however,  were  stem  and 
severe ;  and  his  manner  was  cold,  inanimate,  and  without 
grace.  In  hi*  personal  habits  he  was  simple,  abstemious, 
and  of  indefatigable  industry.  In  foreign  (wlicy  his  great 
object  was  the  extension  of  the  Russian  empire  by  unscru- 
pulous diplomacy,  and  when  that  tailed,  by  war.  If  we  look 
at  the  three  question*  which  were  described  above  a*  forming 
the  main  business  of  Alexander  in  his  foreign  policy,  wc  find 
the  position  of  Russia  regarding  them  to  have  remained, 
with  slight  alterations,  the  same.  The  anti-constitutional 
view*  ot  the  Holy  Alliance  were  necessarily  modified,  but 
not  abandoned.  Turkey  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
servile  and  helpless  de|iendei>ce  till  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  stepped  in  for  it*  defence.  In  the  direction  of 
Persia,  and  undoubtedly  not  without  an  eye  toward*  India, 
Russia  was  likewise  rapidly  extending  her  dominion.  The 
domestic  government  of  Nicholas  had  little  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  hi*  brother.  Education  was  to  some  extent 
more  favoured  that)  it  had  recently  been  by  Alexander ;  the 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches  continued  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  government,  which  also  lent  its  aid  to  missions 
to  the  Calmucks  and  other  nomadic  hordes ;  trade  and  manu- 
factures had  been  furthered  by  regulations  devised  with 
much  liberality;  and  the  laws  since  1826  had  received  a 
tolerably  complete  revision  and  concentration. 

Russia  had  been  looking  for  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with 
Turkey  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  chief  object  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty'* visit  to  England  in  1844  was  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  British  government  as  to  the  Turkish 
empire.  On  tliat  occasion  he  had  several  conversations 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  was  then  foreign  secretary,  relative  to  the  state  of 
Turkey  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  his  views  on  that  sub- 
ject were  embodied  in  a  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  his 
chancellor  Count  Nesselrode,  and  lorwarded  to  the  British 
government.  This  document,  read  in  the  light  which  sub- 
sequent events  have  thruwn  upon  it,  show*  clearly  that  even 
at  that  time  the  czar  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  war 
with  Turkey  at  no  distant  period,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  countenance,  or  at  least  to  lull  the  suspicions,  of 
England  in  such  a  ease.  It  states  that  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  both  that  they  should  unite  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  empire ;  but  that  the  Porte  had  a  constant 
tendency  to  tree  itself  from  the  engagement*  ini|>osed  upon 
it  by  treaties  concluded  with  other  powers,  and  that  it  reck- 
oned upon  (he  mutual  jealousies  of  the  cabinet*  to  enable 
it  to  do  so  with  impunity.  It  was  essential  not  to  confirm 
the  Porte  in  this  delusion,  but  to  exhort  it  to  act  rightly 
towards  the  cabinet  demanding  it*  just  rights ;  and  the 
Porte,  on  tierceiving  tliat  it  was  not  su|iported  by  the  other 
cabinets,  would  give  way,  and  consent  to  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  difference*.  Another  difficulty  existed 
in  reconciling  the  respect  due  to  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  sultan,  founded  on  the  Mussulman  law,  with  the  for- 
bearance required  by  the  interest*  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  the  empire;  and  it  was  necessary  ever  to  impress 
upon  the  Porte  that  it  could  only  reckon  upon  the  support 
of  the  great  powers  while  it  treated  its  Christian  subjects 
with  mildness  and  toleration.  It  was  by  all  the  great 
powers  pursuing  this  line  of  policy  that  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  preserve  the  existence  of  Turkey  ;'but  at  the 
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empire  contains  within  itself  so  many  elements  of  History, 
t,  that  unforeseen  circumstances  may  hasten  its  v.^^— ' 
fall  w  ithout  it  being  in  the  power  of  friendly  cabinets  to 
prevent  it,  and  the  danger  which  mav  result  from  such  a 
catastrophe  will  be  much  diminished  if,  in  the  event  of  its 
occurring,  Russia  and  England  shall  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  them  in  common. 
That  under*tanding  would  also  have  ' the  full  assent  of 
Austria,  as  between  her  and  Russia  there  exists  already  an 
entire  conformity  of  principle*  in  regard  to  the  affair*  of 
Turkey.  It  concludes  as  lollows :— 4-  The  object  for  which 
Russia  and  England  will  have  to  come  to  an  understanding 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  manner:  (1.)  To  seek 
to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  its  pre- 
sent state  so  long  as  that  political  combination  shall  be 
possible.  (2.)  If  we  foresee  that  it  must  crumble  to  pieces, 
to  enter  into  previous  concert  as  to  everything  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  tilings  intended  to  re- 
place that  which  now  exists,  and  in  conjunction  with  each 
other  to  see  that  the  change  which  may  have  occurred  in 
the  internal  situation  of  that  empire  shall  not  injuriously 
affect  either  the  security  of  their  own  state,  and  the  rights 
which  the  treaties  assure  to  them  respectively,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.    For  the  pur- 

Cse  thus  stated  the  policy  of  Russia  and  Austria,  a*  we 
ve  already  said,  is  closely  united  by  the  principle  of  per- 
fect identity.  If  England,  as  the  principal  maritime  power, 
acts  in  concert  with  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed  tliat  France 
will  find  herself  obliged  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  course 
agreed  upon  between  St  Petersburg,  London,  and  Vienna. 
Conflict  between  the  great  powers  being  thus  obviated,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  maintained 
even  in  the  midst  of  such  serious  circumstances.  It  is  to 
secure  this  object  of  common  interest,  if  the  case  occurs, 
that,  as  the  emperor  agreed  with  her  Britannic  Majesty'* 
ministers  during  his  residence  in  England,  the  previous 
understanding  which  Russia  and  England  shall  establish 
between  themselves  must  be  directed."  In  the  early  part 
of  1853  his  imperial  majesty  had  several  interviews  with  the 
British  ambassador  at  his  court,  which  plainly  show  hi* 
intentions  with  regard  to  Turkey,  and  that  he  thought  the 
time  of  her  dissolution  had  arrived.  M  Turkey,"  he  said, 
"  ha*  by  degrees  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  decrepitude, 
that,  as  I  told  you  the  other  night,  eager  as  we  all  are  for 
the  prolonged  existence  of  the  man  (and  that  I  am  as  de- 
sirous as  you  can  be  lor  the  continuance  of  his  life  I  beg  you 
to  believe),  he  may  suddenly  die  ujion  our  hand* ;  we  can- 
not resufcitate  what  is  dead:  if  the  Turkish  empire  fall*,  it 
fall*  to  rise  no  more.  And  I  put  it  to  you,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  provided  beforehand  for  a 
contingency  than  to  incur  the  chaos,  confusion,  and  the 
certainty  of  a  European  war,  all  of  which  must  attend  the 
catastrophe,  if  it  *hould  occur  unexpectedly,  and  before 
some  ulterior  system  has  been  sketched?  This  is  the  point 
to  which  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  call  the  attention  of 
your  government."  "  If  jour  government  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  Turkey  retains  any  elements  of  existence,  your 
government  must  have  received  incorrect  information.  I 
repeat  to  you  that  the  sick  man  is  dying,  and  we  can  never 
allow  such  an  event  to  take  us  by  surprise."  "  I  am  not  so 
eager  about  what  shall  be  done  when  the  sick  man  dies  as 
I  am  to  determine  with  England  what  shall  not  be  done 
upon  that  event  taking  place."  When  requested  to  explain 
his  own  ideas  upon  this  negative  policy,  he  for  some  time 
declined  doing  so ;  but  at  length  said,  "  Well,  there  are 
several  things  which  I  never  will  tolerate:  I  will  begin  by 
ourselves.  I  will  not  tolerate  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Russians.  Having  said  tills,  I  will 
say  that  it  never  shall  be  held  by  the  English  or  French,  or 
any  other  great  nation.  Again,  I  never  will  permit  an 
the  re-construction  of  a  T 
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well  an  extension  of  Greece  as  would  render  lur  a  power- 
ful state ;  still  less  will  I  permit  the  breaking  up  of  Turkey 
into  little  republic,  asylum*  lor  the  Knssuths,  and  Mazzinis, 
and  other  revolutionist*  of  Europe.  Rather  than  submit  to 
anv  of  these  arrangements  I  would  go  to  war ;  and  M  Ion,; 
as  'i  have  a  man  and  a  musket  left,  would  carry  it  on."  The 
emperor  went  on  to  say  that,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  he  thought  it  might  be  less  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  territorial  arrangement  than  was 
commonly  believed.  "  The  Principalities  are,"  he  said,  "  in 
fact  an  independent  state  under  my  protection ;  this  might 
so  continue.  Scrvia  might  receive  the  same  form  of  go- 
vernment. So  again  with  Bulgaria.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  this  province  should  not  form  an  independent 
state.  As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand  the  importance  to 
England  of  that  territory.  I  can  then  only  say  that  if,  in 
the  event  of  a  distribution  of  the  Ottoman  succession  u|x>ti 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  you  should  take  possession  of  Egypt, 
I  shall  have  no  objection  to  ofTcr.  I  would  say  the  same 
thing  of  C'andia;  that  island  might  suit  you,  and  I  do  not 
know  whv  it  should  not  become  an  English  possession." 

At  this  time  a  dispute  was  going  on  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  relative  to  the  guardianship  of  the  holy 
places  in  Palestine,  and  Russia  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  former.  At  length,  however,  this  question  was 
brought  to  an  apparent  settlement,  chiefly  through  the  un- 
remitting efforts  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redchfle,  her  British 
Majesty's  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  But  while  the 
Russian  government  was  holding  out  that  the  mission  of 
MenschikofF  to  Constantinople  was  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  regarding  the 
holy  places,  that  minister  was  pressing  upon  the  Porte  other 
demands  of  a  far  more  serious  and  imj»rUnt  character, 
which,  if  complied  with,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  virtually 
admitting  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  over  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey.  This  the  sultan  refused  to  do ;  and  Prince 
Menschikoff  quitted  Constantinople  on  the  2 1st  of  May  1853, 
declaring  that  the  refusal  of  his  demands  would  impose  upon 
his  government  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  guarantee  by  its 
r.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  an  official 
transmitted  by  the  Turkish  government  to  the 
assies  of  the  foreign  powers,  in  which  it  said: 
"  The  Porte  announces  that  the  question  of  the  holy  places 
has  terminated  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties; 
nevertheless  the  Prince  Menschikoff,  not  satisfied  with  that, 
ha*  demanded  of  the  Porte  a  treaty  to  guarantee  the  rights 
ami  privileges  uf  all  kinds  accorded  by  the  sultan  to  his 
Greek  subjects.  However  great  may  be  the  desire  of  the 
Porte  to  cherish  and  preserve  mote  and  more  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  Russia,  she  can  never  engage  her- 
self by  such  a  guarantee  towards  a  foreign  government, 
either  concluding  with  it  a  treaty,  or  signing  a  simple  offi- 
cial note,  without  compromising  gravely  her  independence, 
and  the  most  fundamental  rights  of  the  sultan  over  his  own 
subject*." 1 

The  emperor  based  his  claim  to  interpose  himself  as 
protector  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  on  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  concluded  in  1774;  but  the  only  parts  of  that 
treaty  beating  upon  the  Christian  religion  are  contained  in 
the  7th  and  14th  articles,  and  they  do  not  afford  the  small- 
est countenance  to  the  rlaim  of  the  emperor  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  Christians  through- 
out the  Ottoman  empire.  In  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty 
"  the  Sublime  Porte  promises  to  protect  constantly  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  churches;  and  also  it  allow s  the 
minister!  of  the  imperial  court  of  Russia  to  make  on  all 


occasions  representations  as  well  in  favour  of  the  new- 
church  at  Constantinople,  of  which  mention  will  be  made 
in  the  14th  article,  as  in  favour  of  those  who  offieiate  there- 
in." And  by  article  Nth  "  it  is  permitted  to  the  high  court 
of  Russia,  in  addition  to  the  chapel  built  in  the  house  of 
the  minister,  to  construct  in  the  Galata  quarter,  in  the  street 
called  Bey  Ogla,  a  public  church  of  the  Greek  rite,  which 
shall  be  always  under  the  protection  of  the  minister  of  that 
empire,  and  shielded  from  all  obstruction  and  all  damage." 
It  will  be  observed  that  here  the  Porte  does  not  promise  to 
allow  Russia  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  its  churches,  but  to  afford  that  protection  it- 
self ;  and  the  only  right  of  protection  accorded  to  Russia  is 
limited  to  a  chapel  and  a  church  at  Constantinople.  In  a 
note  of  31st  May  Count  Nesselrode  intimated  to  Rescind 
Pasha  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  Russian  forces  would  receive 
orders  to  cross  the  frontier  and  occupy  the  Principalities, 
not  towage  war,  but  until  the  Ottoman  government  should 
give  to  Russia  the  moral  securities  she  had  in  vain  de- 
manded. No  time  was  lost  in  putting  this  threat  into 
execution  ;  and  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  July  two  divisions  of 
Russian  troops,  amounting  to  $0,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Gortschakoff,  crossed  the  Pruth,  one  at 
Skoaliani  and  the  other  at  I.eovd.  The  news  of  this  pro- 
ceeding caused  great  excitement  at  Constantinople  ;  and  a 
formal  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  Moldo-Wallachian 
provinces  «as  drawn  up  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  issued 
on  the  14th  of  July.  Its  tone  was  conciliatory,  but  at  the 
same  time  firm ;  and  it  stated  that  the  Sublime  Porte  "  is 
still  disposed,  if  an  arrangement  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  Russia 
can  be  arrived  at  without  prejudice  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  sultan,  to  send  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  St 
Petersburg  to  seek  in  concert  with  the  Russian  cabinet 
the  means  of  arriving  at  that  end."  On  the  1st  of  June  a 
despatch  was  forwarded  by  her  Majesty's  government  to 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffc,  authorizing  him  in  certain 
sjsecific  contingencies  to  send  for  the  fleet;  and  i 


were  also  sent  to  Admiral  Dundas  to  proceed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dardanelles,  and  there  to  place  himself  in 
communication  with  her  Majesty's  ambassador.  Similar 
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orders  were  about  the  tame  time  issued  bv  the  French 
to  their  fleet,  and  they  both  anchored  in  Be- 
Bay  about  the  middle  of  June.  Soon  after,  a  contr- 
ol" the  representatives  of  the  four  great  powers  was 
at  Vienna,  and  by  the  end  of  July  a  Note,  originally 
drawn  up  by  the  French  government,  and  sanctioned,  with 
some  modifications,  by  those  of  Britain  and  Austria,  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  conference,  and  submitted  for  ac- 
ceptance to  Russia  anil  Turkey.  It  was  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  former,  but  the  Utter  declined  doing  so  until 
some  alterations  were  made  in  the  wording  of  the  Note, 
which  might  be  misconstrued.  At  first  the  conduct  of  the 
Porte  was  disapproved  by  the  four  powers,  but  they  after- 
wards admitted  that  the  objections  were  well-founded.  The 
czar,  however,  refused  to  receive  the  Note  as  altered,  and 
would  only  accept  of  it  in  its  original  form.  That  the 
objections  of  the  Porte  were  valid,  was  evinced  by  the 
fact,  that  the  interpretation  which  in  subsequent  communi- 
cations Russia  insisted  on  putting  upon  it  was  just  that 
which  was  not  intended. 

On  the  5th  of  October  the  Porte  issued  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  on  receivin 
Paslia,  the  Turkish  general,  wl 

patched  a  letter  to  Prince  (iortschakoff,  the  Russian  com- 
luander-in-chiel  in  the  Principalities, offeringhim  fifteen  days 
to  evacuate  that  territory  before  commencing  hostilities.  To 


sx  Dtclur** 
g  intimation  thereof,  Omar.. 

.  ...      ,     I      tico  oi  *  **■ 

to  was  then  at  Mm  ml  a,  des 


Acc0r.J,r.K  to  .  MMHS  taken  In  1844.  the  total  population  of  Kuropean  Turkey  wn»  15.500,000.  of  which  only  4,550,000  were  Mus- 
aulmans.  while  10,006,000  Were  i-,rD.l>er«  of  the  Greek  Church,  640,000  Unman  Catholin,  and  70,000  Jews.  In  AaU  Minor  th«  propor- 
tion. Wert  ot  cour-e  very  different.  Tho  t„„,|  ..opulation  there  in  that  rear  subject  to  the  fort,  was  16,050,000,  of  whom  12.G5o.000 
were  MnMulmrr.,,  a.OWi.MO  Uuek  Chur.h,  ar-d  260,1(  0  faU  C.thtl.o. 
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this  the  Russian  general  replied,  that  he  "  hatl  no  order*  to 
hostilities,  nor  to  conclude  peace,  nor  to  eva- 
the  Principalities."  On  the  14tii  of  October  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  France,  w  hich  had  been  lor 
nomc  time  lying  at  Besika  Hay,  entered  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  at  the  request  of  the  sultan  ;  and  on  the  l»t 
of  November  the  czar  issued  his  manifesto  of  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  the  Turks  crossed  the 
Danube  at  four  places.  The  first  passage  was  effected  at 
Widdin,  a  place  far  up  ntar  the  frontier  of  Servia,  from  which 
they  pushed  on  to  Kalafat,  and  occupied  it  with  a  force  of 
12.000  men.  Lower  down  the  river  at  llustchuk  a  body  of 
2000  or  3000  men  crossed,  and  entrenched  themselves  at 
Giurgevo.  At  Turtukai.  still  lower  down,  a  large  Turkish 
force  crossed  over  to  Oltcnitza,  where  they  established 
themselves,  although  they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
Russians.  Ou  the  2d  and  3d  of  November  the  attacks  of 
the  Russians  were  repulsed  with  loss.  On  the  4th  they 
mustered  to  the  amount  of  30,000  strong,  and  attacked  the 
Turks,  w  ho  numbered  only  about  1 8,000.  A  desperate  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  the  Russians  were  defeated  with 
a  loss  of  about  1000  killed  and  tw  ice  that  number  wounded. 
Several  spirited  engagements  subsequently  took  place  at 
Kalalatand  its  neighbourhood,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Russians,  the  Turks  effectually  made  gooel  their 
position  there.  Towards  the  end  of  November  Omar 
Pasha,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  expose  his  troops  to  at- 
tack during  the  winter,  withdrew  across  the  Danube,  only 
retaining  possession  of  the  works  at  Kalafat,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river. 

An  event  now  liappcned  that  filled  Europe  w  ith  horror, 
and  gave  a  new  character  to  the  war.  This  was  the  unpro- 
voked attack  on,  and  the  total  destruction  of,  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sinopc.  On  the  30lh  November  the 
Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  7  frigates,  3  corvettes,  and  2 
smaller  vessels,  were  lying  at  anchor  in  that  harbour,  when 
a  Russian  squadron,  composed  of  6  sail  of  the  line,  3  of 
which  were  three-deckers,  2  sailing  frigates,  and  3  steamers, 
entered  the  hay,  the  frigates  and  steamers  remaining  outside 
the  heavy  ships.  The  action  immediately  commenced, 
and  though  the  Turks  fought  with  the  courage  of  despera- 
tion, in  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  hours  the  whole  of 
their  vessels  were  burned  or  sunk,  except  one  small  steamer 
which  got  out  and  mode  for  sea  during  the  heat  of  the 
conflict.  About  3000  of  the  Turks  were  killed,  and  only 
a  very  few  escaped  by  swimming  to  land.  The  czar  having, 
as  we  have  seen,  announced  his  determination  to  act  only 
on  the  defensive,  and  to  repel  the  advance  of  the  Turk's 
into  the  Principalities,  this  blow  was  totally  unexpected  on 
the  part  of  the  allies,  whose  representatives  at  Vienna  w  ere 
still  exerting  themselves  to  bring  about  a  peace,  and  had  just 
prepared  a  protocol,  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  agreed 
to  receive  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  when  the  news  of  this 
disaster  reached  them.  The  English  and  French  fleets,  too, 
instead  of  taking  possession  of  the  Black  Sea  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Turks,  were  lying  in  the  Bosphorus,  while 
the  Russians  were  actively  using  that  sea  for  the  convey- 
ance of  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition  to  their  various  mili- 
tary posts.  When  the  news  reached  St  Petersburg  the 
czar  ordered  a  sob  mn  "  Tc  Deum"  in  the  churches,  and 
published  an  exulting  manifesto.  The  English  and  French, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  hitherto  acted  only  as  spectators 
of  the  war,  now-  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  more  active  measures.  The  combined  fleet  was  imme- 
diately ordered  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  though  negotiations 
were  carried  on  for  some  time  after,  it  could  not  be  with 
any  sanguine  hope  of  a  peart  fid  termination  to  the  war. 

On  the  4th  of  February  1  854  Baron  Brunow,  the  Russian 
representative  at  St  James's,  formally  announced  the  sus- 
pension of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  in  a  few  clays  afterwards  he  closed  his  embassy,  and 
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quitted  London.  On  the  7th  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to 
Sir  G.  Seymour  at  St  Petersburg,  directing  him  to  with- 
draw from  ttiat  capital  with  every  member  of  the  embassy ; 
and  about  the  same  time  similar  inUruetmns  were  forwarded 
by  the  French  government  to  their  charge  dtaffairei  there, 
M.  de  Castelbajac.  On  the  12th  of  March  a  treaty  or 
convention  lietween  England,  France,  and  the  Porte  was 
signed,  regulating  the  terms  on  which  the  tw  o  former  were 
to  assiit  the  latter.  Previous  to  this,  however,  on  the 
28th  February,  the  first  detachment  of  troo|»  left  for  the 
East,  and  landed  at  Malta.  H  here  they  remained  till  the 
31st  of  March.  On  the  27lh  and  23th  March  the  French 
and  English  respectively  declared  war.  A  portion  of  the 
French  army  sailed  from  Marseilles  on  the  l!>th  of  March, 
and  on  the  30th  arrived  at  Gulli|>oli.  a  seaport  of  European 
Turkey,  near  the  place  where  the  Dardanelles  expand  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  they  were 
joined  by  the  English  detachment  from  Malta.  Powerful 
works  were  constructed  here,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of 
Sam  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity, 
the  allied  armies  might  have  a  safe  place  of  retreat.  After- 
wards the  allied  forces  were  removed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople,  the  English  occupying  Scutari.  Lord 
Raglan,  who  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  troops,  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  29th  of 
April,  and  Marshal  St  Arnaud,  the  French  commander-in- 
chief,  on  the  8th  of  May. 

The  campaign  on  the  Danube  opened  on  6th  January  Operitiom 
with  a  vigorous  engagement  between  the  Turks  and  Rus-  "»  th» 
sians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Citate,  a  village  where  the  l'0,!ul"!- 
Russians  had  established  themselves.  The  Turks  were 
victorious,  and  completely  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the 
village.  Attempts  were  made  the  next  day,  and  for  several 
succeeding  days,  with  fresh  troops,  to  re-take  the  place,  but 
without  success.  A  Russian  report  states  that,  in  January 
1834,  33,000  Russian  soldiers  liad  already  perished  in  the 
Principalities.  Besides  those  slain  in  battle,  many  liad  died 
from  disease,  want,  and  fatigue.  For  about  a  mouth  after 
the  battle  of  Citate  both  armies  on  the  Danube  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  making  preparations  for  fighting.  About  the 
13th  of  February  the  Russians  collected  in  considerable 
force  against  Giurgevo,  and  attacked  it,  so  far  successfully 
that  the  Turks,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  two  or  three 
days,  evacuated  the  place,  and  retreated  in  |ierfect  order 
across  the  Danube  to  Rustcbuk.  On  the  23d  of  March 
the  Russians,  having  been  considerably  re-infbrced,  crossed 
the  Danube  at  three  points,  Ismacl,  Galatz,  and  Matchin, 
and  entered  the  Dobrudscha  with  artillery  and  a  siege- 
train,  for  the  purpose  of  storming  Silistria  and  attacking 
Omar  Pasha  at  Shumla  before  the  allied  armies  could 
come  to  his  assistance.  Silistria  was  invested  on  the  1 7th 
of  May,  and  gallantly  resisted  for  six  weeks  every  effort  of 
the  enemy  to  take  it.  Among  the  besieged  were  two 
British  officers.  Captain  Butler  and  Lieutenant  Nasmylh, 
who  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  defence. 
The  latter  of  these,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  dated  June  29, 
says, — "  The  Turkish  army  may  well  talk  w  ith  pride.  Their 
opponents  had  an  army  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
which  at  one  time  amounted  to  00,000  men.  They  had 
sixty  guns  in  position,  and  threw  upwards  of  30,000  shot 
and  shell,  besides  an  incalculable  quantity  of  small-arm 
ammunition.  They  constructed  more  than  3  miles  of  ap- 
proaches and  sprang  six  mines;  yet  during  forty  days  not 
one  inch  of  ground  was  gained,  and  they  abandoned  the 
siege,  leaving  the  petty  field-work  against  which  their  prin- 
cipal efforts  had  been  directed  a  shapeless  mass,  from  the 
effects  of  their  mines  and  batteries,  but  still  in  possession  of 
its  original  defenders." 

The  bombardment  of  Odessa  took  place  on  the  22J  of  BUwV  S*«. 
April,  that  town  liaving  fired  upon  an  English  flag  of  truce. 
The  firing  lasted  for  about  ten  liours,  and  (fid  not  cease  till 
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History,  most  of  the  batteries  had  been  destroyed  or  silenced.  The 
v  v  ■  attack,  however,  was  strictly  confined  to  the  forts,  batteries, 
and  militjrv  store-houses.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  Tiger, 
an  English  steam-frigate,  ran  aground  near  Odessa,  and 
being  attacked  by  artillery  from  the  town,  she  surrendered 
after  a  short  fight,  her  guns  having  been  thrown  over- 
board to  lighten  her.  The  crew  were  made  prisoners  and 
taken  to  Odessa,  where  they  were  well  treated.  About  the 
tame  time  a  squadron  dislodged  the  Russian*  from  their 
stronghold  of  Redout  Kaleh,  on  the  coast  of  Circassia. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  French  and  English  armies 
were  in  sufficient  furce  and  organization  lo  take  the  field  ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  that  mouth  a  council  of  war  was  held  at 
Varna,  at  which  Lord  Raglan,  Marshal  St  Arnaud,  and 
Omar  Pasha  were  present.  It  was  then  decided  to  bring 
up  all  the  disposable  forces  to  Varna ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  29th  of  May  the  greater  portion  of  the  French  and 
English  troops  disembarked  at  that  place. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Silislria,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  Russians,  were  the  signal  for  the  general  advance  of  the 
Turkish  army.  They  re-crossed  the  Danube  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  an  action 
was  fought  at  (iiurgevo,  very  creditable  to  the  Turkish 
arm*.  At  night  the  Russian*  abandoned  their  camp,  hav- 
ing an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  and  retreated  to  Bu- 
charest. They  soon  afterwards  quitted  the  latter  city,  and 
retired  beyond  the  Sereth.  Towards  the  end  of  August 
the  Austrian  troops  took  possession  of  the  Principalities,  in 
terms  of  a  convention  concluded  between  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  Porte.  During  this  time  the  Heel  in  the 
Black  St  a  was  doing  good  service  by  destroying  the  Russian 
batteries  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
Ituluc  Meanwhile  the  allied  fleets  were  cruising  about  in  the 

twn.  Baltic.  The  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  had  left  Spithead  on  the  11th  of  March. 
It  at  first  comprised  8  screw  I ine-of- battle  ships,  4  screw 
frigates,  and  4  paddle-steamers,  and  was  subsequently  aug- 
mented bv  others,  till  it  amounted  to  42  vessels,  with  2200 
guns,  16,000  horse-power,  and  22,000  sailors  and  marines. 
About  the  middle  of  April  a  French  squadron  of  23  vessels 
carrying  in  all  1250  guns,  sailed  from  Brest  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vice-Admiral  Parseval-Dcschencs.  A  detachment 
of  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Plumridge,  cruising  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  during  May  and  the  early  |  art  of  June, 
took  and  destroyed  46  merchant  vessels,  with  from  40,000 
to  5O.C0O  barrels  of  pitch  and  tar.  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  naval  stores.  The  only  proceeding  that  was  attended 
by  loss  of  life  w  as  an  attempt  upon  Gamle  Karleby,  a  small 
seaport- town  of  Finland.  The  vessels  Odin  ami  Vulture 
were  despatched  to  that  plare  to  take  possession  of  any 
vessels  <>r  naval  stores  that  might  be  found  there,  but  the 
water  off  the  port  was  so  shallow  that  they  were  obliged  to 
anchor  5  miles  from  the  town.  Four  boats  wire  therefore 
manned,  and  sent  in  to  destroy  the  stores.  Hoisting  a  flag 
of  truce,  they  first  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place; 
and  this  having  been  refused,  the  flag  was  hauled  dow  n,  and 
the  Odin's  cotter  was  proceeding  to  reconnoitre  when  it 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambuscade,  and  eleven  of  its  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  firing  was  kept  up  with  vigour 
on  both  sides,  and  the  Vulture's  paddle-box  boat  became 
so  unmanageable, and  her  crew  were  so  much  cut  up,  that 
she  drifted  on  shore,  and  became  the  prize  of  the  enemy, 
who  made  prisoners  of  all  that  remained  alive.  Our  loss 
amounted  to  fif  ty-lour  officers  and  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Hecla  and  Arrogant 
proceeded  by  night  liom  Han  go  roads  up  7  miles  of  a  nar- 
row river  to  Ekmies,  destroyed  a  powerful  battery  which 
opened  fir».  upon  them,  put  to  flight  a  large  troop  of  horse 
artillery  and  a  large  body  of  infantry,  and  cut  out  a  large 
merchantman  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo,  returning  in 
safety  with  the  prize.    A  day  or  two  alter  this  the  large 
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fort  of  Gustavus  Vara  in  Hango  Roads  was  shelled,  and  History, 
great  loss  inflicted  upon  the  Russians.  About  the  end  —  ^ 
of  June  the  allied  fleet,  amounting  to  51  sail,  proceeded 
to  reconnoitre  Cronstadt,  anchoring  about  8  miles  from 
that  fortress,  and  sending  forward  six  steam-vessels  to  take 
soundings,  and  to  make  a  closer  inspection,  with  orders  to 
keep  out  of  cannon  range.  The  two  main  divisions  of  the 
allied  fleets  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  I.edsund, 
to  the  south  of  the  Aland  I>lands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
On  the  loth  of  July  10,000  French  troops  were  embarked 
at  Boulogne  on  board  of  English  vessels  for  the  Baltic. 
These  were  disembarked  in  Sic  morning  of  the  8th  of 
August  in  the  vicinity  of  Bomarsund,  a  strong  fortress  on 
one  of  the  Aland  Islands.  The  chief  fortress  was  a  struc- 
ture of  granite  about  40  leet  in  height,  and  mounting  about 
80  cannon.  The  land  rose  above  this  fort,  and  on  the 
crests  of  the  low  lulls  were  two  granite  towers,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  ditch.  There  was  also  an  earthen 
battery  of  5  pieces  of  artillery.  About  1200  marines  of 
both  nations  were  also  landed  on  the  north  of  the  island, 
and  commenced  erecting  a  battery.  On  the  13th  the 
French  commenced  the  bombardment  of  the  western  tower, 
which  was  captured  by  them  on  the  following  morning. 
On  the  15th  two  batteries,  manned  by  English  seamen  and 
marines,  began  to  play  upon  the  eastern  tower,  and  a  com- 
plete breach  having  been  made,  and  all  the  guns  silenced, 
a  white  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  evening,  and  the  place  sur- 
rendered. On  the  same  day  the  bombardment  of  the  prin- 
cipal fort  commenced  both  on  land  and  from  the  sea,  five 
vessels  firing  shot  and  shell  at  the  front  of  the  battery  from 
a  long  range.  Next  day  the  attack  was  renewed  ;  but  at 
noon  a  white  flag  was  hoisted  from  the  walls,  and  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  unconditionally.  There  were  taken  112 
mounted  and  79  unmounted  guns,  3  mortars  and  7  field- 
pieces,  and  also  2235  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  1  officer 
and  1  private  killed,  and  7  wounded ;  the  French  loss  was 
somewhat  greater.  The  fortifications  were  subsequently 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins.  After  this  the  allied  fleets 
effected  nothing  of  importance  in  the  Baltic.  The  French 
fleet  returned  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the  English  fleet 
returned  by  single  vessels  as  the  winter  drew  on,  some  re- 
maining in  the  Baltic  till  the  ice  began  to  form,  and  reach- 
ing England  late  in  November.  Of  the  French  land  forces 
about  800  perished  by  cholera,  besides  those  who  liad  laJIcn 
in  action. 

The  months  of  July  and  August  were  very  calamitous  Varna, 
for  the  allied  armies  at  Varna  and  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  for  the  fleet  at  Baltchik  Bay.  The  mortality  was 
fearful,  and  the  men  were  reduced  to  great  despondency  ; 
praying  to  Ik-  led  against  the  enemy  at  whatever  risk  rather 
than  to  die  the  inglorious  death  that  was  so  fast  decimating 
their  ranks.  On  the  26th  of  August  a  council  of  war  wa> 
held  at  Varna  by  all  the  English  and  French  generals  j 
and  on  the  3d  of  September  the  final  order  for  the  embark- 
ation of  the  British  troops  from  Varna  was  issued.  Their 
destination  was  the  Crimea,  and  they  were  to  disembark  at 
some  place  not  for  from  Sebastopol.  The  order  of  battle 
was  formed  before  the  landing.  The  troops  were  to  enter 
the  boats  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood  in  the  ranks. 
The  baits  were  to  form  in  line  abreast,  and  to  pull  into  the 
shore  stoutly,  steadily,  and  in  perfect  silence.  On  landing, 
they  were  to  form  in  continuous  columns.  Three  days* 
provisions  were  to  be  carried  by  each  individual,  both 
officers  and  men.  The  troops  were'thus  ready  to  encounter 
the  enemy  had  he  met  them  on  landing,  and  it  is  clear 
that  such  an  encounter  was  expected.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th  of  September  the  fleets  anchored  in  Eupaloria 
Bay,  ami  the  town  was  summoned  to  surrender,  which  it 
at  once  did,  being  without  the  means  of  defence.  They 
left  earlv  next  morning,  and,  keeping  near  the  shore,  an- 
chored about  12  miles  below  Eupaloria,  where  they  com- 
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n-cnrrd  to  disembark,  and  before  night  they  had  landed 
without  opposition  20,000  British  troops,  with  36 puns,  and 
a  large  number  of  horses,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
French.  In  the  afternoon  it  rained,  and  a  swell  arose  along 
the  coast,  which  continued  to  increase.  At  night  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrent*,  and  the  troops  on  the  beach  were 
drenched,  being  houseless  and  tcntles*.  The  swell  next 
day  impeded  the  landing  of  the  guns  and  cavalry,  and  occa- 
sioned some  loss  in  horses  and  Ixiats ;  hut  during  that  and 
the  following  day  the  disembarkation  was  completed.  As 
yet  no  enemy,  except  a  few  isolated  bands  of  Ko/./.icks,  had 
been  seen  ;  but  the  steamers  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  coast 
reported  that  the  Russians  had  formed  a  strong  camp  on 
the  heights  to  the  south  of  the  River  Alma.  The  trn 
commenced  their  march  in  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
halted  for  the  night  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small 
called  the  Didganac.  On  that  day  there  was  a  skirmish 
between  our  light  cavalry  and  a  party  of  Russian  dragoons. 
At  daybreak  the  following  morning  the  Agamemnon,  with 
the  inshore  squadrons,  moved  along  the  coast,  and  took  up 
a  position  off  the  Alma.  A  column  of  French  infantry,  pre- 
ceded by  skirmishers,  now  descended  from  the  heights 
about  the  Bulganac,  and  boldlv  advanced  by  the  seaside. 
It  was  soon  followed,  more  inland,  by  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  Alma  the  French 
halted.  They  were  then  joined  by  the  English,  who  formed 
into  line  with  their  allies.  Both  armies  then  moved  for- 
ward, and  again  they  halted.  Before  them,  on  the  lofty  cliffs 
and  precipitous  slopes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alma,  were 
the  enemy.  Their  position  was  well  chosen,  and  seemed 
to  defy  attack.  Running  closely  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alma  for  about  2  miles  from  the  sea.  is  a  bold  and 
almost  precipitous  range  of  heights  of  from  350  to  400  feet 
in  height.  It  then  makes  a  long  sweep,  forming  a  great 
amphitheatre  about  2  miles  in  width  at  its  mouth.  Across 
this  great  opening,  running  parallel  to  the  river,  and  at  dis- 
tances of  from  600  to  SOO  yards  from  it,  is  a  low  ridge  of 
heights  varying  from  60  to  1.50  feet.  Across  a  part  of  the 
slope  was  a  trench  deep  enough  to  protect  the  Russian 
marksmen,  and  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  assailants. 
On  the  right,  and  a  little  retired,  was  a  powerful  covered 
battery  armed  with  heavy  guns,  which  flanked  the  whole  of 
the  right  of  the  position  ;  whilst  artillery  were  stationed  on 
almost  every  eminence  commanding  the  open  ground  over 
which  our  troops  must  advance.  On  the  slopes  of  these 
hills,  which  formed  a  sort  of  table-land,  were  placed  dense 
masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  whilst  on  the  heights  above 
was  his  great  reserve ;  the  whole  amounting,  it  is  supposed,  to 
between  45,000  and  .50,000  men.  The  banks  of  the  river 
were  extremely  rugged,  and  for  the  most  part  steep,  and 
the  willows  along  it  were  cut  down  to  prevent  them  from 
Affording  shelter  to  the  attacking  party.  The  attack  was 
commenced  by  the  French  division  of  troops  under  General 
Bosquet,  which  was  nearest  the  shore.  He  first  detached 
a  regiment  of  Zouaves  and  a  body  of  sharpshooters,  who 
crossed  the  river  near  its  mouth  without  being  perceived 
by  the  enemy.  Presently  they  were  seen  "  swarming  like 
ants,"  with  extraordinary  agility,  up  the  almost  perpendi- 
cular fare  of  the  cliff,  and  they  soon  rrached  the  summit. 
On  reaching  the  plateau  they  immediately  formed  into  line 
under  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  General 
Bosquet  now  brought  up  the  remainder  of  Ins  division  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  under 
Prince  Napoleon  and  General  Canrobert,  advanced  through 
the  village  of  Alma-tomak,  and,  fording  the  river,  gained  a 
pathway  which  led  up  to  the  plateau.  It  was  onlv  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  French  artillery  could  be 
dragged  up  these  rough  passes  ;  but  at  length  iine  battery 
gained  the  height*,  and  w  as  rapidly  carried  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Zouaves.  The  Zouaves  and  the  few  troops  that  had 
joined  them  held  their  ground  with  admirable  courage  and 


steadiness  until  other  French  corps  came  up.  Some  regi-  ITutory. 
ments  of  the  line  were  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  v*»-r**/ 
Russian  position  to  the  left  of  the  Zouaves;  but  the  most 
deadly  contest  took  place  near  a  tumulus  on  which  stood 
an  unfinished  tower.  Here  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
was  collected,  and  to  dislodge  them  the  Zouave*,  with  some 
regiments  of  the  line,  charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  Rus- 
sians made  a  most  determined  stand,  but  after  sustaining 
related  and  impetuous  charges,  they  fell  back  apparently 
in  good  order.  Seeing  his  left  about  to  be  turned.  Prince 
Menschikoff  now  sent  a  considerable  mass  of  infantry  and 
artillery  to  its  support.  L'p  to  this  time  the  English  had 
remained  inactive,  the  arrangement  being,  that  they  were  to 
wait  until  the  French  should  have  gained  the  heights  and 
have  turned  the  Russian  left.  But  Marshal  St  Arnaud, 
seeing  that  fresh  columns  of  infantry  and  more  batteries  of 
heavy  artillery  were  being  brought  up  against  him,  sent  to 
request  Lord  Raglan  to  advance  without  further  delay.  The 
command  was  accordingly  given  to  advance,  and  as  they 
approached  the  bank  of  the  river  the  Russian  batteries  on 
the  slopes  opened  up  a  deadly  fire.  At  the  same  time 
sharpshooters  behind  walls  or  in  the  vineyards  harassed  our 
troops,  but  these  were  soon  driven  over  the  river  bv  our 
rifles.  The  Russians  had  set  tire  to  the  village  of  Burluik, 
lying  between  our  troops  and  the  river,  but  as  soon  as  the 
artillery  got  beyond  the  smpke  they  began  to  play  upon  the 
enemy,  and  inflicted  considerable  damage.  Partly  under 
cover  of  this  fire.  I«ord  Raglan,  at  the  head  of  his  staff, 
plunged  into  the  ford,  and,  amidst  a  thick  shower  of  shot 
and  shell,  gained  the  opposite  bank,  close  to  the  left  of  our 
allies.  In  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the  village  two 
regiments  of  Brigadier-General  Adams's  brigade,  being  part 
of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans's  division,  had  to  pass  the  river  at  a 
deep  and  difficult  ford  to  the  right,  under  a  sharp  fire ; 
while  his  first  brigade,  under  Mujor-Gcncral  Pennetather, 
and  the  remaining  regiment  of  Brigadier  Adams,  crossed  to 
the  left  of  the  conflagration,  opposed  by  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery from  the  heights  above.  In  the  meantime,  the  light 
division,  under  Sir  George  Brown,  which  was  to  be  the 
first  to  attack,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Alma  in  their 
immediate  front.  The  banks  of  the  river,  from  their  rugged 
and  broken  nature,  were  serious  obstacles  to  their  advance ; 
while  the  vineyards  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  and 
the  trees  which  had  been  felled,  created  additional  impedi- 
ments, and  rendered  every  attempt  to  form  under  a  galling 
fire  almost  an  impossibility.  Nevertheless.  Sir  George 
noblv  persevered.  The  first  brigade,  under  Mnjor-General 
Codrington,  composed  of  the  7th.  23d,  and  33d  regiments, 
rushed  up  the  slope  in  teeth  of  the  heavy  guns  placed  in 
the  earthwork,  and  with  a  courage  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, in  spite  of  ball  and  grape-shot,  drove  the  enemy  be- 
fore them  even  to  the  cannon  s  mouth.  Some  of  our  r-~ 


even  leapeil  into  the  redoubt,  hut  these  were  soon  driven  out 
by  the  awful  fire  of  the  Russian  infantry.  "  Sir  George 
Brown,"  says  an  eyewitness  (the  7V/»rs*  correspondent), 
•'  conspicuous  on  a  grey  horse,  rode  in  front  of  his  light  di- 
vision, urging  them  with  voice  and  gesture.  Gallant  fel- 
lows! they  were  worthy  of  such  a  gallant  chief.  The  7th, 
diminished  by  one-half,  fell  back  to  re-form  their  columns, 
lost  for  the  time  ;  the  23d,  with  eight  officers  dead  and  lour 
wounded,  were  still  nishintr  to  the  front,  aided  by  the  19th, 
33d,  77th,  and  8-Hth.  Down  went  Sir  George  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  in  front  of  the  battcrv.  He  was  soon  up,  and  shouted 
•  23d,  I'm  all  right:  be  sure  Til  remember  this  day,'  and 
led  them  on  again  ;  hut  in  the  shock  produced  by  the  fall 
of  their  chief  the  gallant  regiment  suffered  terribly  while 
paralysed  for  a  moment.  Meanwhile,  the  Guards  on  the 
right  of  the  light  division,  and  the  brigade  of  Highlanders 
were  storming  the  heights  on  the  left.  Their  line  was 
almost  as  regular  as  though  they  were  in  Hyde  Park.  Sud- 
denly a  tornado  of  round  and  grape  rushed  through  from 
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the  terrible  battery,  and  a  roar  of  musketry  frum  behind, 
thinned  their  front  rank*  by  dozen*.  It  was  evident  that 
we  were  just  able  to  contend  against  the  Russians,  favoured 
as  they  were  by  a  great  position.  At  this  very  time  an  im- 
mense moss  of  Russian  infantry  were  seen  moving  down 
towards  the  battery.  They  halted.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the 
day.  Sharp,  angular,  and  solid,  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  was  beyond  all  doubt  that,  if 
our  infantry,  harassed  and  thinned  as  they  were,  got  into 
the  battery,  they  would  have  to  encounter  again  a  for- 
midable fire,  which  thev  were  but  ill  calculated  to  bear. 
Lord  Raglan  saw  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  He  asked 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  couple  of  guns  to  bear  upon 
these  masses.  The  reply  was  *  Ye* ;'  and  an  artillery  of- 
ficer, whose  name  I  do  not  know,  brought  up  two  guns  to 
fire  on  the  Russian  squares.  The  first  shot  missed,  but 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  cut  through  the  ranks 
*o  cleanly  and  so  keenly,  that  a  clear  line  could  be  seen 
for  a  moment  through  the  square.  After  a  few  rounds  the 
columns  of  the  square  became  broken,  wavered  to  and  fro, 
broke,  and  fled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  leaving  behind 
them  six  or  seven  distinct  lines  of  dead  lying  as  close  as 
possible  to  each  other,  marking  the  passage  of  the  fatal 
This  act  relieved  our  infantry  of  a  deadly 
they  continued  their  magnificent  and  fearful 
up  the  'hill.  The  duke  encouraged  his  men  by 
voice  and  example,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  proud 
command  and  of  the  royal  race  from  which  he  comes. 
•  Highlanders,"  said  Sir  C.  Campbell,  ere  they  came  to  the 
charge,  '  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you  ;  it  is  that  you 
will  act  so  as  to  justify  me  in  asking  permission  of  the 
Queen  for  you  to  wear  a  bonnet !  Don't  pull  a  trigger  till 
you're  within  a  yard  of  the  Russians.'  They  charged,  and 
well  they  obeyed  their  chieftain's  wish :  Sir  Colin  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him  ;  but  his  men  took  the  battery  at  a 
bound.  The  Russians  rushed  out,  and  left  multitudes  of 
dead  behind  them.  The  Guards  had  stormed  the  right  of 
the  battery  ere  the  Highlanders  got  into  the  left,  and  it  is 
said  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  were  the  first  to  enter.  The 
second  and  light  division  crowned  the  heights.  The  French 
now  turned  the  guns  on  the  hill  against  the  flying  masses, 
which  the  cavalry  in  vain  tried  to  cover.  A  few  faint 
struggles  from  the  scattered  infantry,  a  few  rounds  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  and  the  enemy  fled  to  the  south-east 
leaving  3  generals,  drums,  3  guns,  TOO  prisoners,  and  4000 
wounded  behind  them.  The  battle  of  the  Alma  was  won. 
It  was  won  with  a  loss  of  nearly  3000  killed  and  wounded 
on  our  side.  The  Russians'  retreat  was  covered  by  their 
cavalry  ;  but  if  we  had  haxl  an  adequate  force  we  could  have 
captured  many  pins  and  multitudes  of  prisoners."  The 
total  loss  of  the  allies  was  619  killed  and  2860  wounded,  of 
which  the  British  counted  362  killed  and  1640  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  Russians  is  stated  at  somewhat  less  than 
8000  men,  besides  nearly  900  prisoners.  The  allies  had  in 
the  field  about  50,000  men,  but  of  this  number  some  20,000 
were  not  engaged.  The  entire  force  of  the  Russian* 
amounted  to  about  40,000  men. 

For  the  next  two  days  the  allies  were  busy  in  hurting 
the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  and  on  the  23d 


they 


their  march  towards  ScvaslOjiol.    L cum- 


ins that  the  enemy  occupied  a  formidable  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Helbek,  and  tliat  this  river  could  not 
readily  be  rendered  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
fleet,  und  calculating  that  the  chief  preparations  for  defence 
would  be  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  the  com- 
manders altered  their  original  intention  of  making  their 
attack  on  that  side  ;  and  after  their  first  night's  bivouac  they 
made  u  flank  movement,  and  striking  across  a  woodv 
country,  through  which  they  had  to  steer  their  wav  hv  the 
nipass,  they  reached  an  open  road  leading  from  Buk'tchi- 
to  Balaklava.    At  a  place  called  Mackenzie's  Form 


our  advanced  guard  encountered  a  part  of  the  Russian  History, 
army,  which  fled  in  consternation  at  the  unexpected  meet-  ^■^-/~/ 
ing.  On  the  26th  we  obtained  possession  of  Balaklava 
without  opposition.  The  harbour  is  commodious  and  se- 
cure, but  the  entrance  is  narrow  and  somewhat  difficult  of 
access.  The  next  day  the  allied  armies  took  up  their  posi- 
tions in  the  valley  to  the  north  of  Balaklava  and  on  the 
bleak  heights  above  Sevastopol.  The  allies  now  suffered  a 
severe  loss  in  the  departure  and  death  of  Marshal  St  Ar- 
naud.  He  had  left  France  in  bad  health,  and  finding  him- 
self quite  overcome  by  acute  and  severe  illness,  lie  resigned 
his  command  to  General  Canrobert,  and  died  on  the  29t\ 
on  his  way  down  to  Constantinople. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  English  before  Sevastopol  Sevnto;«-J 
wo*  to  the  right  of  the  French,  at  a  distance  of  6  miles 
from  their  ships  ;  while  the  French,  on  the  left,  rested  on 
Cape  Chersonese,  and  were  within  3  miles  of  their  ships. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the  French  being  soft,  permitted 
the  usual  process  of  sapping  and  trenching  to  be  carried  on 
quickly,  while  the  ground  in  front  of*  the  English  was  hard 
and  rocky,  and  moreover  broken  by  so  many  chasms  or 
ravines  that  regular  approaches  were  almost  impracticable. 


The  attack  both  by  sea  and  land  was  opened  on  the  17th 
of  October.    Seven  large  Russian  ships  had  been  sunk  at 
"  e  mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  that  our  ship*  could  only  fire 
long  range,  and  so  produced  very  little  effect.  During 
is  time  the  Russians  hod  been  exerting  evcrv  effort  to 


the 

exerting  every 
strengthen  their  position.  A  round  stone  tower  at  their 
extreme  left  was  rapidly  surrounded  by  strung,  thick  earth- 
works, upon  which  none  but  our  heaviest  artillery  could 
n  impi 


an  impression  ;  while  the  tower  itself,  originally  white, 
«us  painted  of  the  colour  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  a  less 
conspicuous  object  to  our  mark.  This  round  tower  was  by 
a  line  of  earthworks  connected  with  a  formidable  redoubt 
on  the  right  known  as  the  "  Redan."  Between  the  Red  in 
and  the  arsenal  at  the  head  of  Dockyard  Creek  were  the 
'•  Barrack"  batteries,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Creek,  facin.- 
the  French  line,  was  the  Flagstaff  Battery,  united  by  a  wa  I 
and  strong  defences  to  the  Quarantine  Fort  and  the  fCJ. 
The  average  distance  of  the  English  batteries  from  the 
Russian  lines  was  about  1500  yards.  The  French  works, 
from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  were  consideraby 
nearer  than  the  English,  hut  they  had  not  so  many  guns  n 
position.  The  attack  opened  early  in  the  morning  of  the  l"''"1 1**"* 
17th,  but  the  result  proved  that  the  French  batteries  wcie l*«liuai!. 
not  strong  enough,  neither  were  their  magazines  well 
placed.  About  two  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
bombardment  a  French  powder  magazine  blew  up,  doing 
considerable  damage  ;  and  at  1.30  p.m.  a  more  destructive 
explosion  took  place  in  their  lines,  rendering  it  necessary 


fur  their  artillery  to  s 


ispc 


d  its  fire  during  the  rest  of  the 


day.  Between  2  and  3  t>.u.  a  terrific  explosion  took  place 
in  the  Redan  Buttery,  "hull  it  was  thought  would  have 
rendered  this  work  untenable  ;  but  the  Russians,  with  un- 
flinching bravery,  continued  at  their  guns,  and  kept  up  the 
fire  until  nightikll,  when  both  sides  ceased.  The  Hound 
Tower,  being  of  stone,  was  soon  knocked  to  pieces  by  onr 
heavy  guns,  and  completely  silenced,  while  the  Redin, 
which  was  of  earth,  was  not  materially  injured.  The  lovs 
of  the  English  was  4 1  killed  and  266  wounded;  of  the 
French,  30  killed  and  164  wounded  ;  while  the  Russians 
acknowledge  to  a  loss  of  500  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
siege  was  proceeding  steadily,  when,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  the  Russians  nude  an  attack  n|mn  the  position  in 
front  of  Balaklava.  A  low  range  of  heights  that  runs  Bltt|,  nf 
across  the  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  town  stands,  ui»U»>»- 
was  protected  by  four  small  redoubts  hastily  constructed. 
Three  of  these  had  guns  in  them  ;  and  on  a  higher  hill  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Camera,  in  advance  of  our  right 
flank,  was  established  a  work  of  somewhat  more  import- 
These  redoubts  were  garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops. 
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Hi.'wj.  The  93d  Highlanders  was  the  only  British  regiment  in  the 
w./— ^  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  a  battalion  of  detach- 
ments composed  of  weakly  men,  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
belonging  to  the  third  division  ;  and  on  the  heights  behind 
our  right  were  placed  the  marines.  At  daybreak  in  the 
morning  of  the  25th  the  enemy  were  seen  in  great  force 
advancing  up  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya.  This  was  in- 
deed a  new  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Liprandi, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  the  Danubiau  Principalities, 
Austria  liaving  taken  upon  herself  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities, and  thus  set  free  both  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
armies.  Hedoubt  No.  1  was  carried  alter  a  teeble  resist- 
ance by  the  Turks,  aud  Nos.  2  and  3  were  evacuated 
without  an  attempt  at  defence.  When  the  news  reached 
Balaklava,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  commanded  tliere,  sent 
the  93*1  Highlanders,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ahislic,  to 
draw  up  in  line  in  front  of  the  road  leading  to  the  town. 
Lord  liaglan  also,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  this  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  withdrew  from  before  Sevastopol  the 
1st  and  4th  divisions,  and  brought  them  down  into  the 
plain.  After  the  three  redoubts  bad  been  carried,  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry  at  once  advanced,  supported  by  artillery  and 
dividing  into  two  bodies,  the  smaller  of  which  charged 
down  the  slope  upon  the  93d,  whose  vigorous  and  steady 
fire  instantly  carried  death  into  their  ranks  and  threw  them 
back  in  disorder.  The  other  and  larger  mass  turned  to  the 
right  to  attack  our  heavy  cavalry,  advancing  straight  towards 
the  camp  of  the  Scots  Greys  and  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons, 
whose  united  number  did  not  amount  to  400  men.  Their 
first  line  was  at  least  double  the  length  of  ours,  and  it  w  as 
three  times  as  deep ;  while  behind  them  was  a  similar  line 
equally  strong  and  compact.  Though  the  ground  was  very 
unfavourable,  it  presented  no  check  to  our  men,  who 
charged  into  the  Russian  column  with  the  utmost  fury. 
"As  lightning  flashes  through  a  cloud,  the  Greys  and  Enuis- 
killeners  pierced  through  the  dark  masses  of  the  Russians. 
The  shock  was  but  for  a  moment.  There  wits  a  clash  of 
steel  and  a  light  play  of  sword-blades  in  the  air,  aud  then 
the  Greys  and  the  red  coats  disappear  in  the  midst  of  the 
shaken  and  quivering  columns.  In  another  moment  we  see 
them  emerging  and  dashing  on  with  diminished  numbers 
and  in  broken  order  against  the  second  line,  which  is  ad- 
vancing against  them  as  last  us  it  can  to  retrieve  the  Kh  tune 
of  the  charge.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  .  .  .  With 
unabated  fire  the  noble  hearts  daslied  at  their  enemy.  It 
was  a  fight  of  heroes.  The  first  hue  of  the  Russian,  which 
had  been  smashed  utterly  by  our  charge,  and  had  fled  ofT 
at  one  flank  and  towards  the  centre,  were  coming  back  to 
swallow  up  our  handful  of  men.  By  sheer  steel  and  sheer 
courage  Etiniskillcucrs  and  Scut  were  winning  their  des- 
perate way  right  through  the  enemy's  squadrons,  ami 
already  grey  horses  and  red  coats  had  appeared  right  at  tiie 
rear  of  the  second  mass,  when,  with  irresistible  loree,  like 
one  bolt  from  a  bow,  the  1st  royalists,  the  4th  dragoon 
guards,  and  the  oth  dragoon  guards  rushed  at  the  rem- 
nants of  the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  and  went  thtuugh  it  as 
though  it  were  made  of  pastelioard,  and.  (hushing  on  the  se- 
cond body  of  Russians,  as  they  were  still  disordered  by  the 
terrible  assault  of  the  Greys  and  their  companions,  put 
tin  in  to  utter  rout."  (Timet  correspondent.)  As  the 
enemy  withdrew  from  the  ground  which  they  had  momen- 
tarily occupied,  and  seemed  to  be  removing  the  captured 
guns,  the  Earl  of  Lucan  was  desired  to  advance  and  try  to 
prevent  them  from  effecting  their  object.  From  some  mis- 
conception of  the  instructions,  the  lieutenant-general  con- 
sidered that  he  was  bound  to  attack  at  ail  liazards  ;  and  he 
accordingly  ordered  Major-General  the  Karl  of  Cardigan 
to  move  forward  with  the  light  brigade.  By  this  time  the 
Russians  had  rc-lormed  their  own  ground,  with  artillery  in 
front  and  upon  their  (Links.  According  to  the  graphic 
account  of  the  Tumi  correspondent— "  They  advanced  in 
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two  lines,  quickening  their  pace  as  they  closed  towards  the  History, 
enemy.  A  more  fearful  spectacle  was  never  witnessed  ^— v— ' ' 
than  by  those  who,  without  the  power  of  aid,  beheld  their 
heroic  countrymen  rush  to  the  arms  of  death.  At  the  dis- 
tance of]  200  yards  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  belched 
lorth  from  thirty  iron  mouths  a  flood  of  smoke  and  flame, 
through  which  hissed  the  deadly  balls.  Their  flight  was 
marked  by  instant  gajis  in  our  ranks,  by  dead  men  and 
horses,  by  steeds  fl)ing  wounded  or  riderless  across  the 
plain.  The  first  line  is  broken;  it  is  joined  by  the  second  ; 
they  never  halt  or  check  their  speed  oue  iustant ;  with 
diminished  ranks  thinned  by  those  thirty  guns  which  the 
Russians  had  laid  with  the  most  deadly  accuracy,  with  a 
halo  of  flash ing  steel  above  their  heads,  and  «nh  a  cheer 
which  was  many  a  noble  fellow's  death-cry,  they  flew  into 
the  smoke  of  the  batteries,  but  ere  they  were  lost  from  view 
the  plain  was  strewed  with  their  bodies  and  with  the  car- 
cases of  horses.  They  were  ex|>oscd  to  an  oblique  fire 
from  the  batteries  on  the  hills  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to 
a  direct  fire  of  musketry.  Through  the  clouds  of  smoke  we 
could  see  their  sabres  flashing  as  they  rode  up  to  the  guns, 
and  dashed  between  them,  cutting  down  the  gunners  as 
they  stood.  We  saw  them  riding  through  the  guns,  as  I 
have  said  ;  to  our  delight  we  saw  them  returning,  after 
breaking  through  a  column  of  Russian  infantry,  and  scat- 
tering them  like  chaff,  when  die  flank  fire  of  the  battery  on 
the  hiil  swept  them  down,  scattered  and  broken  as  they 
were.  Wounded  men  and  dismounted  trooper*  flying 
towards  us  told  the  sad  tale:  demi-gods  could  not  have 
done  what  we  Had  tailed  to  do.  At  the  very  momeut  when 
they  were  about  to  retreat  an  enormous  mass  of  lancers 
was  hurled  on  their  flank.  Colonel  Shewell  of  the  8th 
hussars  saw  the  danger,  and  rode  his  tew  men  straight  at 
them,  cutting  his  way  through  with  fearful  loss.  The  other 
regiments  turned  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  encounter. 
With  courage  loo  great  almost  lor  credence,  they  were 
breaking  their  way  through  the  columns  which  cm  eloped 
them,  when  there  took  place  an  act  of  atrocity  without  pa- 
rallel in  the  modern  warfare  of  civilized  nations.  The 
Russian  gunners,  when  the  storm  of  cavalry  had  ]»assed, 
returned  to  their  guns.  They  saw  their  own  cavalry  mingled 
with  the  troops  who  had  just  ridden  over  them,  and  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  Russian  name,  the  miscreants  poured 
a  murderous  volley  of  grape  and  canister  on  the  mass  of 
struggling  men  and  horses,  mingling  friend  and  Ibe  in  one 
common  ruin.  It  was  as  much  as  our  heavy  cavalry  bri- 
gade could  do  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  miserable  rem- 
nants of  that  band  of  heroes  as  they  returned  to  the  place 
they  liad  so  lately  quitted  in  all  the  pride  of  life."  The 
brigade  numbered  only  007  men,  and  of  these  only  198  re- 
turned. The  enemy  made  no  further  movement  in  advance  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  brigade  of  Guards  of  the 
hrst  division  ami  the  lourtii  division  returned  to  their  ori- 
ginal encampment. 

The  next  morning  several  columns  of  inlantry,  accom- 
jianied  by  artillery,  were  seen  issuing  nut  of  Sevastopol,  to 
the  number  of  tiOOO  or  7000,  it  was  thought,  on  their  way 
to  join  Liprandi's  corps.  Turning  to  the  right,  however, 
they  ascended  the  hills,  and  suddenly  appeared  on  a  crest 
which  commanded  the  second  division  under  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans.  These  withstood  the  attack  with  great  bravery, 
and  having  at  length  received  assistance,  succeeded  in  pitt- 
ing the  enemy  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  about  WK)  killed 
and  wounded,  and  bO  prisoners.  Our  lo^s  was  only  about 
80  killed  and  wounded.  During  all  this  time  the  siege  was 
steadily  progressing,  but  Luge  re-inforcemeiits  were  jomiug 
the  Russian  camp  to  the  north  of  Sevastopol,  while  supplies 
and  other  re-imbrcemeiits  were  poured  into  the  town  itself. 

On  the  .3:h  of  November  the  Russian  army,  augmented      j,.  „, 
by  re-inforcementsfrom  the  north,  and  animated  by  the  pre-  IufctraiaM 
seine  of  tiie  Grand  Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas,  attacked 
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our  position  overlooking  the  ruins  of  Inkermann.  Shortly 
before  daylight  itrong  column?  of  the  Russians  came  upon 
the  advanced  pickets  covering  the  right  of  the  English 
position.  These  defended  the  ground  foot  by  foot  with  the 
utmost  gallantry,  until  the  2d  division,  with  its  field  guns, 
was  got  into  position.  The  morning  was  extremely  dark 
and  drizzly  ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  enemy 
had  advanced  numerous  batteries  of  large  calibre  to  the 
high  grounds  to  the  left  and  front  of  the  2d  division,  while 
powerful  columns  of  infantry  attacked  with  great  vigour 
the  brigade  of  guards.  Additiontd  batteries  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery were  also  placed  on  the  slopes  whence  they  could 
best  tell  upon  us,  until  the  guns  in  the  field  actually  amounted 
to  90  pieces,  independently  of  the  ships'  guns  and  the  guns 
of  Sevastopol,  which  were  also  playing  upon  our  men.  Pro- 
tected by  a  tremendous  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  grape,  the 
Russian  columns  advanced  in  great  force,  requiring  every 
effort  on  our  part  to  resist  them.  Two  battalions  of  French 
infantry  now  joined  our  right,  and  contributed  materially  to 
our  success.  About  the  same  time  a  determined  assault  was 
made  on  our  extreme  left,  and  for  a  moment  the  Russians 
possessed  themselves  of  four  of  our  guns,  but  these  were 
speedily  re-captured.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  brigade 
of  Guards  was  engaged  in  a  severe  conflict.  The  enemy 
advanced  in  two  heavy  bodies  under  cover  of  a  thick  brush- 
wood, and  assaulted  ivith  great  determination  a  small  un- 
armed redoubt,  The  combat  here  was  most  arduous,  and 
the  brigade,  after  displaying  the  utmost  bravery  and  gal- 
lantry, was  obliged  to  retire.  Again  and  again  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge,  and  again  anil  again  \jpre  driven  hack. 
At  length  a  body  of  French  troops  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  occupied  the  redoubt,  while  the  Guards  speedily  re- 
formed in  rear  of  the  right  flank  of  the  2d  division.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  the  battle  continued  with  unabated  vigour, 
and  with  no  positive  result,  till  towards  the  afternoon,  when 
symptoms  of  giving  way  first  became  apparent ;  and  shortly 
after,  although  the  fire  did  not  cease,  the  retreat  became 
general.  Thus  tor  more  than  six  Injurs  8000  English  and 
0000  French  sustained  a  hand-to-hand  fight  against  50,000 
Russians.  "  The  battle  of  Inkermann,"  says  the  Times' 
correspondent,  "admit*  of  no  description.  It  was  a  scries 
of  dreadiiil  deeds  of  daring,  of  sanguinary  hand-to-hand 
fights,  of  despairing  rallies,  of  desperate  assaults, — in  glens 
and  valleys,  in  bush  wood  glades  and  remote  dells,  hidden 
from  all  human  eyes,  and  from  which  the  conquerors,  Rus- 
sian or  British,  issued  only  to  engage  fresh  lues,  till  our  old 
supremacy,  so  rudely  assailed,  was  triumphantly  asserted, 
and  the  battalions  of  the  czar  gave  way  before  our  steady 
courage  and  the  chivalrous  fire  of  Fram  e."  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  estimated  at  about  9000;  our  loss  was  632  killed, 
1878  wounded,  and  G3  missing,  total  2573  ;  and  that  of  the 
French  «as  1726  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  14th  of  November  a  terrible  hurricane  occurred 
on  the  lllack  Sea,  and  did  great  damage  both  on  sea  and 
shore.  The  tempest  commenced  at  Ualaklava  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  eleven 
transports  had  been  wiecked,  and  six  more  dismantled  and 
rendered  unfit  for  service.  The  steamship  Prince,  a  mag- 
nificent vessel  of  2700  tons  which  had  arrived  only  a  few 
days  before,  and  had  a  valuable  cargo  of  stores  and  neces- 
sities for  the  war,  was  driven  on  the  rocks  with  such  force 
that  hardly  a  piece  of  her  was  left.  Of  a  crew  of  150  men 
only  six  were  saved.  The  French  vessels  suffered  equally 
with  ours.  The  picnniary  loss  of  the  English  alone  was 
estimated  at  about  a  million  sterling,  while  that  of  the 
French  could  not  have  been  liss.  The  total  loss  of  men 
was  estimated  at  about  1000,  besidis  about  400  or  500 
more  who  were  taken  prisoners  and  carried  into  Sevastopol. 


On  land  the  tents  of  our  soldiers  were  torn  up  and  blown 
about  in  all  directions.  Snow  also  fell  in  abundance  ;  and 
before  the  tempest  had  ceased,  which  was  not  till  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th,  the  inland  hills  and  ridges  were  deeply 
covered  by  it.  After  Inkermann  the  Itussians  did  not  for 
a  long  time  make  any  grand  attack  upon  the  allies.  The 
latter  also  contented  themselves  with  remaining  on  the  de- 
fensive till  the  arrival  of  rc-inforccmcnts  should  enable 
them  to  take  more  active  measures.  They  too  were  be- 
sieged as  well  as  being  besiegers,  having  on  'heir  flank  a 
force  far  superior  to  their  own,  and  in  front  an  irregular 
fortress  of  great  strength,  and  an  arsenal  with  almost  un- 
limited resources,  Re-inlorcenients  and  supplies  were  alfo 
constantly  pouring  into  the  place,  which,  from  our  limited 
forces,  it  was  impossible  to  check.  The  allies  were  now 
suffering  severely  from  disease  and  the  want  of  necessaries, 
which  became  more  tell  as  the  winter  set  in.  These  pressed 
less  heavily  on  the  French  than  on  us,  their  medical  and 
commissariat  departments  being  much  better  managed  than 
ours.  Indeed,  the  shameful  neglect,  carelessness,  and  ignor- 
ance that  were  manifested  in  the  commissariat  department 
of  our  army  arc  scarcely  credible.  Thousands  of  our  brave 
countrymen  fell  victims  to  this  deplorable  state  of  things. 
Many  of  them  had  to  lie  on  the  cold,  damp  earth  under  the 
wide  canopy  of  heaven,  thus  frequently  contracting  dis- 
eases which  there  were  no  medicines  to  cure  or  comforts  In 
allay  ;  what  food  they  obtained  (and  they  w  ere  frequently 
on  short  rations)  had  often  to  be  consumed  in  an  unprepared 
state  ;  1500  sick  and  wounded  after  the  battle  of  Alma 
were  sent  to  Scutari,  many  of  whom  had  not  had  their 
wounds  dressed,  though  live  or  six  days  I  ad  elapsed  mi 
the  passage.1  Not  the  least  culpable  part  of  the  busi- 
ness was,  that  abundant  supplies  had  been  provided  by  the 
government,  most  of  which  were  lying  at  Ualaklava,  but 
Irom  a  blind  adherence  to  form  could  not  be  removed,  or 
were  stowed  away  where  they  could  not  he  reached  or 
could  not  be  found.  It  is  well  known  that  articles  sent  out 
for  the  army  in  the  Crimea  wire  brought  back  in  the  MM 
Msscls,  and  articles  intended  for  the  sick  at  Scutari  wire 
carried  to  Dalaklava.  The  road,  too,  between  the  camp  and 
Ralaklav  a  soon  became  such  a  w  ildcrncss  of'  mud  as  to  he 
almost  impassable.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  "from  the  middle  of 
November  this  army  was,  during  a  period  of  many  weeks, 
reduced  to  a  condition  which  it  is  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate, but  which  was  endured  lwith  by  officers  and  men  with 
a  fortitude  and  heroism  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  w.;r. 
They  were  exposed  under  single  canvas  to  all  the  suffering* 
and  inconveniences  of  cold,  rain,  mud,  and  snow,  on  high 
ground  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  They  suffered  from 
overwork,  want  of  clothing,  insufficient  supplies  for  the 
healthy,  and  imperfect  accommodation  for  the  sit k."  When 
the  news  of  this  state  of  matters  reached  England  it  natu- 
lally  excited  the  greatest  indignation  and  sympathy.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  the  Times  originated  a  subscription 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
I.. 15,000  were  collected,  which  a  special  commissioner  was 
sent  out  to  administer.  A  few  days  later  the  "  Patriotic 
Fund"  was  set  on  foot,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
subscriptions  had  reached  half  a  million,  and  soon  after- 
wards they  amounted  to  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
The  Society  for  tlic  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  aUo  sent  out  to  the  hospitals  and  the  camp,  with  the 
concurrence  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
twenty-four  additional  chaplains.  About  the  same  time 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  a  lady  singularly  adapted  for  t he- 
work,  set  out  with  thirtv-seven  nurses  to  attend  the  sick  in 
the  hospital. 
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During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  1854,  9000 
'  English  re-inforcements  were  landed  in  the  Crime*,  but 
these  being  chiefly  ruw  recruits,  many  of  them,  by  the  hard- 
ships which  they  had  tn  endure,  were  goon  rendered  unfit 
for  duty.  Meanwhile  the  Russians,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Todlcbcn,  were  incessantly  employed  in  improving 
their  |>osition,  by  strengthening  their  old  fortifications  and 
by  the  addition  of  new  work*.  They  scarped  the  ground 
in  Iront  of  all  their  batteries  ;  constructed  a  strong  abattis  in 
front  of  ull  their  lines  ;  threw  up  earthworks  and  mounted 
guns  on  every  available  point ;  and  made  sunken  batteries 
before  their  redoubts,  the  Itedan  and  Malakotf,  us  well  as 
along  the  scarps  of  the  slopes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  insurrection  broke  out 
among  the  Greek  subject!  of  the  sultan,  at  the  instigation 
of  Russia,  and  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Greek  nation.  A 
series  of  early  successes  emboldened  the  insurgents,  and 
the  movement  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Ineffectual  re- 
monstrances with  King  Otho  led  to  an  open  rupture  between 
Turkey  and  Greece,  and  on  the  28th  of  March  the  Greek 
ambassador  quitted  Constantinople.  Turkish  troops  were 
now  (toured  into  the  disaffected  districts,  and  their  arms 
were  generally  successful ;  but  still  the  rebels  held  out,  en- 
couraged by  the  free  Greeks,  and  confidently  relying  on 
the  speedy  advance  of  the  Russians  to  their  assistance.  On 
the  18th  May  the  allies  declared  the  whole  of  Greece  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  about  the  same  time  a  body  of 
French  and  English  troop  were  landed  at  the  Pincu*. 
These  energetic  measures  speedily  brought  King  Otho  to 
submit  to  the  terms  imposed  upon  him,  and  to  engage  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality  towards  Turkey.  Many  of  the 
insurgents  now  submitted,  and  one  or  two  successes  over 
the  remainder  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection.  Early 
in  summer  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Miranda  and 
Brisk,  screw  steamer*  of  15  and  16  guns  respectively,  and 
the  Eurvdice,  a  sailing-vessel  of  26  guns,  were  despatched 
to  the  White  Sea  to  blockade  Archangel.  Leaving  the 
Eurydice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  the  bar  at  which  they 
were  unable  to  cross,  to  maintain  the  blockade,  the  other 
vessels  attacked  and  destroyed  several  places  in  that  quarter. 
Kola,  the  copital  of  Russian  Lapland,  they  took  and  de- 
stroyed, .is  also  the  town  of  Novitska.  They  also  landed  and 
destroyed  all  the  public  buildings  and  government  stores  at 
Shayley  Island.  An  attack  on  the  town  of  Solovetskoi, 
however,  was  unsuccessful,  and  they  retired  after  twelve 
hours'  firing.  The  squadron  thereafter  returned  to  England. 

In  the  Pacific  a  fleet  of  the  allies  suffered  a  severe  check 
before  the  town  of  Petropaulowski.  It  consisted  of  3 
French  and  3  English  ships  of  war,  carrying  in  all  194 
guns  ;  and  wo*  on  the  outlook  lor  two  Russian  war  frigates 
that  had  caused  some  alarm  in  these  seas.  This  town  U 
the  principal  seaport  of  Kamschatka,  and  was  strongly  for- 
tified both  by  nature  and  art.  The  firing  of  the  ships  com- 
menced on  the  28th  of  August,  and  was  kept  up  tor  some 
days,  and  a  partial  landing  did  some  damage,  but  a  subse- 
quent attempt  to  storm  the  town  was  unsuccessful.  Our 
loss  was  30  men  killed  and  156  wounded,  while  the  French 
loss  was  about  as  great.  The  English  admiral  Price  fell 
by  a  pistol-shot  from  his  ow  n  hand  on  the  first  day  of  the 
attack,  and  survived  only  a  few  hours. 

The  war  in  Asia  was  maintained  by  Turkish  troop*,  but 
with  them  were  a  considerable  number  of  European  officers 
tn  aid  and  counsel  them.  Chief  among  these  was  M. 
Gityon,  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  Austrian  service,  but  having  married  a  Hungarian  lady 
of  noble  birth  and  large  fortune,  he  left  die  army,  and 
subsequently  took  part  in  the  Hungarian  war  of  1848-49, 
in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  the  termi- 
nation of  that  struggle  he  w  as  of  those  that  took  refuge  in 
Turkey.  He  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  enter  that  service,  and  was  sent  to  Damascus 


to  organize  and  instruct  the  army.  The  ability  and  skill  of  HUtory, 
Guyon,  however,  was  almost  entirely  neutralized  by  the 
wronghcadedness  and  incompetency  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Zarif  Pacha,  who  would  rarely  follow  his  counsel, 
while  his  refusal  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan  fnith  inca- 
pacitated him  from  having  any  direct  authority  over  the? 
soldiery.  In  July  a  body  of  8000  Turks,  under  Selim 
Paclia,  were  totally  defeated  at  Kayazid  by  a  detachment 
of  General  BebutofTs  army.  When  news  of  this  reached 
the  Turkish  army,  which  was  lying  40,000 strong  in  a  posi- 
tion of  considerable  strength  a  few  miles  in  advance  of 
Kar*,  Guyon  advised  an  immediate  attack  on  the  main 
body  of  BebutofTs  army  before  it  could  be  joined  bv  the 
other  portion  or  receive  further  assistance.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  several  days  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
attack  was  made,  and  by  that  time  the  Russian  army  w-as 
increased  from  12,000  to  20,000  men,  and  wan  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  6lh  of  August  was  the  day  of  attack, 
but  before  the  battle  was  well  begun  many  of  the  Turks 
were  fleeing,  nnd  the  others  were  speedily  put  to  flight. 
The  loss  of  the  Turks  was  1200  killed,  1800  wounded, 
and  2018  prisoners.  Had  the  Russian  general  marched 
directly  upon  Kars  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  taken 
it  without  striking  a  blow ;  as  it  was,  the  defeated  Turks 
got  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation  and  to  gather 
strength  ;  so  that,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed,  they 
made  a  most  heroic  defence.  On  20th  August  Schamyl 
appeared  suddenly  before  Tiflia,  and  did  considerable  da- 
mage, carrying  off  a  large  booty  and  a  number  of  prisoners. 
This  compelled  the  Russian  general  Itebutoff  to  send  a 
portion  of  his  troops  to  defend  that  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  1855  the  allies  received  an  acces- ism. 
sion  of  strength  in  the  King  of  Sardinia.  On  the  26th  of 
January  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  acceded  to  the  convention 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  agreed 
to  furnish  and  keep  up  for  the  war  a  body  of  15,000  men, 
consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  ;  France  and 
England  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  his  dominions  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  England  also  undertook  to  furnish 
gratuitously  the  means  of  transport  to  the  Sardinian  troops, 
and  also  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  advance  in  loan  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  L.1,000,000  sterling,  the  interest  to 
he  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  of  which  1  per  cent,  was  to 
form  a  sinking-fund. 

At  daybreak  on  the  17th  of  February  a  strum;  body  of 
the  Russians  made  an  attack  upon  Eupatoria,  which  was 
defended  by  Omer  Pacha  at  the  head  of  a  Turkish  body  of 
troops,  and  a  French  detachment.  After  a  cannonade  of 
some  duration,  die  Russians  advanced  to  the  assault.  Three 
times  they  attempted  to  carry  the  town,  but  were  as  often 
beaten  back,  and  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Their  great  superiority  in  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery prevented  the  garrison  from  molesting  them  on  their 
retreat.  The  Turks  behaved  admirably  on  this  occasion, 
and  made  a  most  gallant  defence. 

On  die  afternoon  of  die  2d  of  March  all  Europe  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
dead.  He  was  attacked  by  influenza  on  the  1 4th  of  February, 
hut  persisted  in  going  out  as  usual,  and  on  the  22d  held  a 
review  of  a  corps  of  infantry  of  the  Guards.  After  this  he  be- 
came much  worse,  but  continued  working  as  usual  in  his  ca- 
binet. On  the  1st  of  March,  however,  soon  after  hearing  of 
the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Eupatoria,  he  became  slightly 
delirious,  and  expired  about  noon  of  the  2d.  He  wa*  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  his  eldest  son  Alexander  II. 

On  die  15th  of  March  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  (\>n\ 
of  the  five  states  (England,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  of  Vie 
Turkey)  was  opened  at  Vienna,  with  the  view  of  coming  to 
some  arrangement  regarding  the  points  in  dispute,  based 
upon  certain  preliminaries  that  had  been  previously  com- 
municated by  the  allies  to  the  Russian  government  and 
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accrprcd  by  it.  These  preliminaries  consisted  of  four 
article*,  the  substance  of  which  MK1  as  follows: — 1*/.  To 
Abolish  the  exclusive  protectorate  exercised  by  Russia  over 
Moldavia,  W'allaehia,  anil  Servia,  and  henceforward  to 
place  the  privilege*  accorded  by  the  sultan  to  these  prin- 
cipalities under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  five  pnw cr«  ; 
2rf.  To  give  all  the  development  possible  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube,  lor  which  purpose  it  would  be 
necessary  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  a  syndicate 
authority,  invested  with  power*  necessary  to  destroy  the 
obstruction*  existing  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  ;  and  it 
would  also  be  desirable  that  the  course  of  the  Lower  Dan- 
ube, from  the  point  where  it  becomes  common  to  the 
two  bordering  states  should  be  withdrawn  from  territori.il 
jurisdiction;  3d,  To  revise  the  treaty  of  July  13,  1*41, 
with  the  object  of  connecting  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  more  completely  with  the  European  equilibrium, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre|ionderance  of  Rus«ia  in  the 
Black  Sea  ;  4th,  Russia  to  renounce  any  official  protecto- 
rate of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  sultan,  the  allies 
affording  their  mutual  co-operation  in  obtaining  lirom  the 
Ottoman  government  the  confirmation  and  the  observance 
of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  different  Christian  com- 
munities without  distinction  of  sect.  The  conference,  after 
sitting  for  about  six  weeks,  dissolved,  having  been  unable 
to  come  to  any  satisfactory  arrangement  on  the  third  jsoint. 
Afterwards  Count  Buol-Sehauenstcin,  the  Austrian  pleni- 
potentiary, summoned  the  members  to  meet  again  on  the 
4th  of  June  to  consider  a  proposition  which  it  was  believed 
might  lead  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  point  in  dis- 
pute. This  was,  instead  of  a  mere  one-sided  limitation  of 
the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  to  have  an  equality 
of  tiie  naval  forces  which  each  of  the  two  coast  powers 
should  keep  up  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  which  »hould  not 
exceed  the  actual  number  of  Russian  ships  in  that  sea. 
This  arrangement  was  to  be  entered  into  by  the  two  powers 
between  themselves,  but  was.  nevertheless,  to  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  general  treaty.  The  Trench  and  F,ngti«h 
plenipotentiaries  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhttys  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  bad  both  left  Vienna,  but  they  had  expressed 
themselves  favourable  to  this  arrangement'.  The  proposal, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  the  lavourable  consideration  of 
their  governments,  which  saw  no  likelihood  of  a  satisfactory 
peace  being  arrived  at  in  that  way.  M.  Drouvn  de  Lhuy's 
accordingly  resigned  or  was  deprived  of  his  office;  and  the 
conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell  having  given  riac  to  a  vote 
ol  censure  being  moved,  that  minister  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  cabinet  on  the  Kith  of  July. 

During  this  time  the  war  continued  to  lie  actively  prose- 
cuted. In  front  or  the  Malakoff,  and  between  it  "and  the 
trenches  of  the  allies,  was  a  slight  elevation,  the  possession 
of  w  hich  was  ol  great  importance  to  either  |Mirty.  This  the 
besieged  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  March  unknown  to  the  allies,  who  were  next 
morning  disagreeably  surprised  to  see  it  occupied  by  works 
which  were  hourly  paining  strength.  This  was  afterwards 
known  to  the  allies  as  the  Mamelon.  On  the  second  night 
after  its  Occupation  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by  the 
French  to  dislodge  the  enemy  but  without  success.  The 
Russians  lost  no  time  in  sinking  a  number  ot  pits  before 
and  on  each  side  of  their  new  acquisition,  to  serve  its  cover 
for  riflemen,  who  became  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  Flench.  On  the  night  of  the  17tli  March  the  French 
made  another  attempt  to  possess  the  Mamelon.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  carry  mg  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  line  of 
pit-,  hut  tin1  heavy  fire  of  the  Russian  musketry  torced 
them  to  retire.    On  the  night  of  the  22d  March,— a  dark 
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The  Russians  then  marched  ranidly  along  tins  History, 
parallel  to  attack  the  English  trenches,  jlere  they  were  v— 
met  by  detachments  of  the  f>7th  and  77th  regiments, 
which  gallantly  stood  their  ground,  and  drove  back  the 
Russians  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  the  same  time, 
the  French,  having  rallied,  fell  upon  them,  and  pursued 
them  so  far  that  they  were  enabled  to  level  and  destroy  a 
number  of  the  rifle-pit*  along  their  front.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,  who  led  on  the  97th, 
lost  his  lite.  Our  loss  amounted  to  1  f*U  killed  and  373 
wounded,  besides  .5f>  missing. 

Early  in  April  the  railway  between  the  camp  and  Bala- 
klava  was  completed,  and  was  of  immense  service  to  our 
armv  ;  and  a  month  later  London  was  in  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  seat  of  war.  At  daybreak  on  the  8*wnd 
morning  of  the  9th  of  April  the  second  bombardment  of  bombard- 
Sevastopol  commenced,  and  was  continued  for  several  days, 
but  without  any  decisive  result.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
the  Sardinian  troops  began  tn  arrive  at  Ralaklava,  and  con- 
siderably strengthened  the  hands  of  the  allies.  About  the 
middle  of  this  month  a  change  took  place  in  the  com- 
mandership  of  the  French  army,  and  General  Cftnrobert 
was  succeeded  by  General  Pclissier,  an  officer  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Algerine  wars.  Genera! 
Canrobert,  with  true  soldier  spirit,  requested  to  be  still  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  obtained  the  command 
of  a  division.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May  the  French 
had  taken  by  storm  the  Russian  counter-approaches  in  front 
of  the  central  bastion,  and  the  enemy  then,  to  impede  their 
progress  and  take  their  attacks  in  flank,  begun  to  construct 
new  line*  of  counter-approach  on  the  Quarantine  side,  con- 
necting by  a  gahionnade  their  ambuscades  at  the  extremity 
ot  the  bay  with  those  at  the  cemetery,  and  forming  a  con- 
tinuous covered  way  between  this  work  and  the  right 
lunette  of  the  central  bastion.  This  would  have  enabled 
them  to  make  powerful  sorties  by  assembling  large  bodies 
of  men  behind  these  defences.  The  French  general 
therefore  determined  to  carry  these  works  ;  and  accordingly 
an  assault  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  of  May.  Two  simultaneous  attacks  were  organized, — 
one  on  the'  ambuscades  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  other 
on  the  ambuscade's  of  the  cemetery,  by  the  south-east  angle 
of  that  inclnsure.  The  Russians'  seemed  quite  prepared 
for  the  attack,  and  were  awaiting  it  in  great  force.  It  is 
thus  described  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicIt .—"  From  every  point  of  the  Russian  batteries  com- 
manding the  trench  a  fire  ot  artillery  was  poured  upon  them 
with  such  density  and  effect  that  whole  companies  were 
swept  away  before  it.  Still  they  held  their  ground,  though 
uniter  the  fire  of  the  batteries  they  tell  by  scores.  Strong 
parties  of  the  enemy  occupied  the  covering  trenches,  and 
from  their  position  were  enabled  to  enfilade  the  advanced 
trench  with  a  murderous  fire  of  infantry.  It  was  a  mere 
slaughter  of  the  French.  Twice  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  cross  fire  from  tiie  trenches,  they  sallied  out  and  at- 
tempted to  carry  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  but 
these  mere  ebullitions  of  valour  were  of  no  avail  against  the 
strong  works  and  well-organized  resistance  of  the  enemy. 
In  both  cases  the  French  were  driven  back  with  loss,  and 
retired  to  the  cross-trench,  where  they  still  continued  to 
melt  away  under  the  devastating  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketrv.  It  was  close  on  dawn  when  a  message  was  sent  to 
the  French  general  informing  him  that  nearly  half  the 
column  had  fallen  in  the  attempt  to  hold  the  place ;  that  it 
was  a  mere  useless  waste  of  life,  as  by  daylight  it  would  be 
utterly  untenable.  The  answer  was  returned  that  they 
were  to  gather  their  liead  and  wounded,  and  retire.  This 
they  accordingly  did  at  about  tour  in  the  morning,  atter 
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himself,  who  informrd  (he  troops  that  if  they  failed  then 
they  must  attack  again  nt  daybreak,  and  continue  to  attack 
until  the  trench  was  in  their  possession.  Three  column* — 
each  3(KX)  strong — were  chosen  for  the  a«ault,  and  started 
just  as  dusk  was  commencing, — two  slightly  in  advance,  for 
the  capture  of  the  covering  trenches  on  each  side  and  the 
centre  column  for  the  trench  itself.  In  spite  of  all  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy,  the  right  and  left  columns;  closed 
with  the  covering  trenches  before  they  were  discovered,  and 
instantly  attacked  them.  For  a  moment  the  Russians 
seemed  bent  on  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  the  attack  at 
such  an  early  hour  of  the  evening  (a  little  after  eight)  evi- 
dently took  them  by  surprise,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  both 
treneiic*  were  captured,  the  enemy  flying  in  all  directions," 
On  the  22d  of  May  an  expedition,  comprising  3W0 
English,  under  Sir  George  Brown,  7-500  French,  under 
General  d'Autemarre,  and  about  5<X)0  Turks,  was  de- 
spatched fir  Kertch  and  the  Strait*  of  Yenikale.  whence 
large  supplies  were  constantly  pouring  into  Sevastopol.  As 
soon  as  they  made  their  appearance  before  Kertch  the 
enemy  fled,  hlowing  up  their  fhrtirications  and  destroying 
immense  stores  of  provisions.  Anapa  was  aba  abandoned  ; 
and  large  store*  of  provision*  were  destroyed  at  Genitchi. 
Hcrdiansk.  Arabat,  and  Taganrog  on  the  Don.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  stores  destroyed  at  Kertc  h  and  in  the  Sea 
of  Aioff  amounted  to  nearly  tour  months  rations  for  100.000 
men.  the  loss  of  which  must  have  caused  serious  embar- 
ra«sinent  to  the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea.  The  object, 
of  the  expedition  being  thus  fully  accomplished,  the  troops 
were  re-embarked  about  the  1 2th  of  June,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  left  in  garrison  at  Yenikale  and  I'avlovskaia. 
the  latter  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  strait  at  a  pi>int 
where  it  is  narrowed  by  a  sandbank  to  alwnt  l£  mile* 
a<  ross. 

The  third  bombardment  of  Sevastopol  commenced  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  fith  June,  and  next  evening  simulta- 
neous attacks  were  made  by  the  French  upon  the  Mamehm 
and  White  Works  (Ourrttyrs  Hlanr*\  and  by  the  English 
on  the  Quarries.  These  were  in  each  case  successful. 
The  French  bad  to  traverse  a  considerable  extent  of  open 
space,  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  mu-ketrv, 
but  this  did  not  for  a  moment  check  the  impetuosity  of 
their  attack.  Within  the  redoubts  a  determined  struggle 
took  place,  and  continued  for  an  hour  before  the  Russians 
were  driven  out  of  the  works.  The  French  pursued  them 
as  far  as  the  Mnlaknff,  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  storm 
that  work,  but  this  not  having  been  previously  calculated 
upon,  their  force  was  insufficient  tor  that  purpose,  and  they 
had  to  retire  under  a  terrific  fire  from  the  enemy.  In  this 
affair  they  took  02  guns  and  4<X)  prisoners,  of  w  horn  14  were 
officers.  The  English  wire  equally  successful  in  their 
attack  upon  the  Quarries,  which  they  carried  in  the  most 
determined  and  gallant  manner,  and  kept  their  ground  in 
spite  of  repeated  attacks  by  the  Rii-m.ims  to  dispossess 
them.  The  possession  of  these  works  materially  strength- 
ened the  |K)sition  of  the  nil  if*  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  follow 
up  the  success  by  an  attack  on  the  Matnkoff  and  Redan. 
Accordingly,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  a  vigorous  fire- 
was  kept  up  by  the  allies  upon  the  town,  and  it  Ml  ar- 
ranged to  make  the  assault  after  a  two  hours'  fire  the 
following  morning.  At  the  suggestion  of  Pelissier,  how- 
ever, this  part  of  the  arrangement  wa<  departed  from,  and 
the  attack  na<  to  commence  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
at  a  signal  from  the  French  general.  Unfortunately, 
General  May  ran.  who  had  the  command  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  French  army,  mistook  a  blazing  fuse  for  the 
rocket-signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  notice  for  a 
general  advance,  and  immediately  gave  the  order  for  attack. 
Thev  were  immediately  a- sailed  by  an  overwhelming 
sltower  of  ball  and  grape,  not  only  from  the  works,  but  also 
front  the  enemy's  steamers  in  the  harbour.    Advance  was 


impossible  but  not  one  step  did  they  retreat ;  while  the  HUtm-y. 
other  division*  rushed  forward  to  support  this  premature  vs»S/.»/ 
movement.  They  reached  and  scaled  with  impetuous  gal- 
lantry the  entrenchment  which  connected  the  Karahelnaia 
ravine  with  the  Malakoff*.  and  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  enceinte  itself.  Hut  in  the  meantime  the  English  attack 
on  the  Redan  had  failed,  and  the  French,  deprived  of  their 
simultaneous  support,  and  exposed  to  a  crushing  fire  of 
artillery  from  the  Redan  and  other  works,  were  compelled 
to  give  way.  The  retreat  commenced  about  half-|>ast 
eight  o'clock,  and  was  carried  out  with  order  and  coolness, 
without  any  attempt  at  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
In  their  attack  upon  the  Redttn,  the  English,  as  soon  as 
they  showed  themselves  beyond  the  trenches,  were  assailed 
by  a  most  murderous  fire  of  grape  and  musketry.  "  Tho-e 
in  advance."  says  Lord  Raglan  in  hi*  de-patch,  "  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  remainder  found  it  im- 
possible to  proceed.  I  never  before  witnessed  such  a  conti- 
nued and  heavy  fire  of  grape.  Combined  with  musketry,  from 
the  enemy's  works,  which  appeared  to  be  fully  manned." 
Another  part  of  the  EngHdl  attack,  however,  wa*  crowned 
with  success,  though  fruitless.  General  Eyre  was  de- 
spatched, at  the  head  of  a  body  of  2000  men,'  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  demonstration  at  the  head  of  Dockyard 
Creek,  and  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
the  real  object  of  assault.  He  found  the  enemy  strongly 
posted  between  a  cemetery  on  their  left  and  a  mound  or 
hillock  on  their  right,  and  protected  by  stone  walls  in  front. 
This  position,  how  ever,  wa*  gallantly  carried  under  a  heavy 
fire.  Our  troops  held  their  ground  until  the  evening,  and 
then  retired  unmolested.  Our  km  amounted  to  161  killed, 
1126  wounded,  and  152  missing:  and  the  French  to  1598 
killed  or  missing,  and  1740  wounded.  The  Russians,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  lost  during  the  two  days  787 
killed,  and  4029  wounded.  While  the  assault  was  going 
on  several  of  the  vessels  of  the  allies  opened  fire  upon  the 
town  and  its  sea  defences,  but  with  little  effect.  The 
English  army  now  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  it* 
commander.  Lord  Raglan,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of'  his 
age.  His  strength  and  energies  had  been  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most during  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  war.  and  the  failure 
of  the  attack  on  the  lNr.li  is  believed  to  hive  preyed  upon 
his  spirit,  vexed  as  it  no  doubt  must  have  been  by  the  pre- 
vious unfavourable  comments  upon  his  conduct  at  home. 
He  had  been  unwell  for  some  davs,  but  before  the  evening 
of  the  2Nth  no  d  inger  was  apprehended  by  his  medical 
attendants.  Alarming  symptoms,  however,  then  showed 
themselves ;  he  became  unconscious,  and  sank  rapidly  until 
he  expired,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  bv  General  Simpson.  On  the  16th  ofB»ttl«nf 
August  the  Russian*  made  another  desperate  effort  to  raise  ,h*  T,  '"  <'- 
the  siege.  This  was  by  the  covering  army  under  the  com-  "*>*• 
mand  of  General  1  .iprandi,  which  had  remained  inactive 
since  the  battle  of  lnkermann,  but  had  recently  been  largelv 
augmented  by  re-intbrcement*.  For  some  days  rumours  of 
a  premeditated  attack  on  the  |>art  of  the  Russians  had  been 
current,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  Ifith  they 
advanced  against  our  lines  on  the  Tcheniaya,  w  here  the 
F'rench  and  Sardinians  were  posted,  to  whom  belongs  the 
entire  glory  of  the  victory,  though  they  received  some  as- 
sistance from  un  English  battery.  A  paper  found  in  the 
pocket  of  one  of  the  Russian  generals.  Read,  who  was 
killed,  showed  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  attack. 
"  Had  they  succeeded,"  say*  General  Simpson  in  his  de- 
spatch, "  Halaklava  was  to  have  been  attacked  by  one  por- 
tion ol  their  army,  while  the  heights  on  which  we  now  are 
were  to  have  been  stormed  by  the  other  ;  at  the  same  time, 
a  vigorous  sortie  was  to  have  been  made  from  the  town  on 
the  F'rench  works  on  our  extreme  left,  from  the  Quaran- 
tine, and  another  on  the  works  on  our  extreme  right  on 
Mount  Sapoune.    The  action  is  most  glorious  to  the  arms 
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History,  of  the  French  and  Sardinian  troops.  To  meet  the  force  of 
the  Russians  the  former  had  but  12,000  infantry  and  4  bat- 
teries of  artillery  engaged;  the  latter  had  10,000  men  in 
position,  4500  actually  engaged,  and  24  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  Russian  force  consisted  of  from  50,000  lo  60.CXX) 
men,  with  160  piece*  of  artillery,  and  cavalry  to  the  amount 
of  6000.  Thi*  disparity  of  numbers  will  readily  explain 
the  difficulty  that  would  have  been  experienced  had  an 
attempt  been  made  to  follow  up  the  advantage  by  a  pur- 
nuit.  The  Russian  retreat,  moreover,  wa*  protected  by  the 
fire  from  the  heavy  gum  in  position  on  the  Mackenzie 
heights.  The  lo**  sustained  by  the  Russian*  is  estimated 
at  between  5000  and  600  )  men,  including  600  prisoners ; 
while  on  the  part  of  the  alkies  it  doe*  not  amount  to  more 
than  1000  men." 

The  French  lines  of  approach  ha  I  now  been  advanced 
so  near  the  Malakoff,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  daily  increas- 
ing to  such  an  extent,  a*  to  render  it  necessary  either  to 
take  the  work  or  retire  to  a  greater  distance.  Accordingly 
on  the  5th  of  September  a  terrific  cannonade  was  opened 
and  kept  up  till  noon  of  the  8th.  the  time  of  the  attack. 
"  This  infernal  fire,"  nay*  Prince  Goruchaknff,  "principally 
directed  against  the  embrasures,  provetl  that  the  enemy  was 
endeavouring  to  dismount  our  guns,  to  demolish  our  ram- 
parts, and  to  prepare  for  taking  the  city  by  storm.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  our  work', 
and  our  efTort*  were  limited  to  covering  the  powder  maga- 
zine* and  the  blindages  with  earth.  The  parapets  crumbled 
down  and  filled  up  the  ravines  ;  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue clearing  the  embrasures,  and  the  number  of  artillery- 
men killed  was  to  great  that  it  wa*  with  difficulty  we  could 
bring  up  others  to  take  their  place.  Our  loss  at  this  period 
of  the  siege  was  extraordinary  ;  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  of 
September  there  were  placed  hors  de  combat  superior 
officer*  4,  subalterns  47,  and  3917  soldier*,  without  reckon- 
ing the  artillerymen  who  perished  at  their  gun'."  At  noon 
precisely  the  French  rushed  upon  the  Malakoff,  and  by  this 
time  almost  all  the  Russian  guns  that  bore  upon  the  attack 
had  been  silenced.  They  crossed  the  ditches  with  sur- 
prising agility,  and  climbing  on  the  |wrapets  attacked  the 
enemy  in  the  cry  of  "  Vive  I'Empcreur."  .At  the  fort  of 
Malakoff,  the  slopes  on  the  inside  being  very  high,  they 
stopped  for  a  moment  in  order  to  form,  and  then  mounted 
on  the  parapet  and  lea|sed  into  the  work.  The  contest, 
which  luid  commenced  by  musket-shots,  was  continued  with 
the  bayonet,  w  ith  the  butt-end*,  and  stones ;  and  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  the  French  flag  was  floating  on  the  conquered 
redoubt.  This  was  the  signal  for  our  troops  to  attack  the 
Redan.  The  assaulting  column  consisted  of  only  1000  men, 
preceded  by  a  covering  party  of  200,  and  a  ladder  party  of 
320  men.  "  They  had  220  yards  of  ground  to  cross  under  a 
very  heavy  fire  of  grajie,  and  this  space  was  soon  covered 
with  slain.  Nevertheless,  thi*  did  not  impede  their  progress; 
and  as  they  came  nearer  the  salient  the  enemy's  fire 
became  less  fatal.  They  crossed  the  abattis  without  diffi- 
culty, and  made  straight  for  the  salient  and  projecting  angle 
of  the  Redan.  The  ditch  here  was  about  15  feet  deep,  but 
the  men.  led  by  their  officers.  lea|sed  into  it,  and  scrambled 
up  the  other  side,  whence  they  scaled  the  parapet  almost 
without  opposition.  The  few  Russians  who  were  in  front 
ran  back  and  got  behind  their  traverses  and  breaitwork*, 
and  opened  fire  upon  them.  On  reaching  the  parapet,  our 
men  unfortunately  began  loading  and  file-firing,  instead  of 
following  their  officers  and  attacking  the  breastworks.  The 
Russians  now  flocked  to  the  traverses,  w  hence  they  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  men  getting  over  the  parapet  or  through 
the  rwbrtaurtsj ;  and  thus  so  many  were  killed  and  wounded 
that  no  sufficient  force  waa  left  of  the  first  arrivals  to  make 
a  rush  m  in.,  the  open  space  which  lay  between  the  salient 
and  the  traverses.  For  nearly  two  hours  did  our  troops 
litis  unequal  contest  before  the)-  abandoned  the 
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Redan  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  French  attacks  had  also 
been  directed  against  the  Little  Redan  on  the  right  and  the 
central  bastion  on  the  left,  but  these  were  also  unsuccessful. 
In  both  case*  our  allies  succeeded  in  penetrating  w  ithin  the 
works,  but  they  found  themselves  ex|K>*cd  to  such  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  ail  sides  that  they  were  obliged  to  give 
way.  The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Malakoff  was 
long  and  deadly,  and  again  and  again  did  the  Russian* 
attempt  to  retake  it  dining  the  day,  but  without  succe**. 
Our  loss  on  that  day  amounted  to  395  killed,  IHH6  wounded, 
and  176  missing;  the  French  loss  to  1489  killed.  4239 
wounded,  and  1400  missing.  The  Russians,  according  to 
their  own  account,  lost  2684  killed,  7243  wounded,  and 
1763  missing.  The  possession  of  the  Malakoff  rendered 
the  south  side  of  the  town  quite  untenable ;  so  that  the 
enemy,  finding  every  effort  to  retake  it  unavailing,  began 
in  the  evening  to  evacuate  the  town.  During  the  night 
they  exploded  their  magazines,  blew  up  their  fortifications, 
and  set  fire  to  the  town.  The  shi|w,  frigates,  and  oilier 
sailing-vessels  were  all  sunk,  with  the  exception  of  the 
steamer*.  Next  morning  the  allies  found  the  town  de- 
serted and  in  ruins.  The  walls  of  the  houses  attested  the 
force  and  effect  of  the  terrible  bombardment,  hardlv  a 
building  remaining  intact  from  shot  or  shell.  The  number 
of  cannon  and  the  quantity  of  the  material*  of  war  obtained 
was  immense.  The  French  took  possession  of  the  eastern 
and  the  English  of  the  western  part  of  the  tow  n. 

On  the  29th  September  a  body  of  French  cavalry  put 
to  flight  a  strong  body  of  Russian  horse  at  Koughcll,  5 
league*  N.E.  of  Eupatoria.  The  Russian*  hist  about  50 
killed  and  169  prisoners,  besides  6  piece*  of  cannon  ;  whereas 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  only  6  killed  and  28  wounded. 

On  the  17th  of  October  kin  burn  surrendered  to  the 
allied  fleet,  after  a  short  bombardment.  Thi*  fortress  is 
situated  on  a  low  promontory  at  the  entrance  of  a  gulf  into 
which  flow  the  Doug  and  the  Dnieper.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gull^  and  about  2}  miles  distant,  is  Oczakulf, 
which  the  Russians  blew  up  and  evacuated  on  our  getting 
possession  of  Kinburn.  The  |tosses*ion  of  these  forts  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  allies,  as  they  thus  com- 
manded the  sea-approach  to  Kherson  on  the  Dnieper,  and 
Nicolaieff,  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  Doug. 
The  English  troops  soon  after  embarked  for  the  Crimea, 
leaving  a  French  force  to  garrison  the  fort*.  Soon  after,  a 
detachment  of  vessels  from  the  allied  fleet  lying  at  Kcrtch 
took  and  destroyed  the  Russian  establishment*  at  Tama:i 
and  Fanagoria. 

On  the  10th  of  November  General  Simpson  resigned 
the  command  of  the  English  armv,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
General  Sir  William  Codrington.  On  the  15th  of  the  same 
month  a  terrible  explosion  of  100,000  lb.  of  |.owder  took 
place  in  the  French  siege-train,  destroying 
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;  a  new  Russian  loan  of  50  millions  of 

This  year  the  allied  fleet  in  the  Baltic  was  as  barren  |uuit 
of  great  results  as  last  year.  Rear- Admiral  Dumlas  c".,. 
commanded  the  English  fleet,  and  Rear-Admiral  Peuand 
had  the  command  of  the  French.  Eleven  sail  of  the  line 
and  five  paddle-steamers  left  the  Downs  on  the  9ih  of 
April,  and  arrived  at  Kiel  on  the  19th.  They  were  gra- 
dually re-inforced  by  others;  and  in  the  month  of  July  there 
were  in  the  Baltic  85  English  vessels  of  war,  mounting 
2098  guns,  and  16  French  vessels  of  war,  with  40S  guns. 
In  the  combined  fleet  there  were  23  linc-of-battle  ships, 
with  1853  guns;  31  frigates  and  corvettes,  with  554  guns; 
29  smaller  steamers  and  gunboats,  with  78  guns;  ami  18 
and  other  craft,  with  21  gun*.    Ti  e  I 
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HUlory.  indignation  KM  excited  in  England  by  the  news  of  a  boat, 
Wv~'  landing  some  prisoner*  under  a  flip  of  truce,  bavins;  lieen 
attacked,  and  it*  crew  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner*.  The 
facts  were  these :— On  the  5th  of  June  H.M.S.  Cossack, 
when  off  Mango  Point,  despatched  a  cutter  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  kind  some  prisoners  taken  on  board  of  some  mer- 
chant vessels.  After  landing  the  prisoners,  the  officer  in 
comn  and,  with  several  of  tlie  boat's  crew,  proceeded  to 
communicate  with  the  officer  of  the  station,  carrying  the 
fla^of  truce  along  with  them.  They  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  50  yards  from  the  boat  when  they  were  suddenly 
tired  upon  by  Russian  soldiers  in  ambush,  and  at  the  same 
time  those  hi  the  boat  w  e  re  also  attacked.  Of  the  crew  of 
eleven,  six  were  killed  and  four  badly  wounded.  The  sur- 
vivors were  curried  to  Ecknes*  (except  one  of  the  wounded, 
who  made  his  escape  in  the  boat),  w  here  they  were  treated 
with  preat  kindness;  but  no  satislaction  was  obtained  for 
this  inhuman  outrape. 

The  allied  fleet,  consistinp  of  forty  vessels,  lay  for  more 
than  three  weeks  off  the  north  side  of  Cronst.idl  without 
attempting  any  hostile  movement,  and  afterwards  Admiral 
Bavnes  was  left  in  command  of  a  strong  squadron  there. 
One  division  of  this  squadron  advanced  along  the  north 
side  of  the  island  of  Cronstadt,  until  it  ca<t  anchor,  within 
6  miles  of  the  town  and  shipping,  and  in  view  of  the  spires 
of  St  Petersburg.  This  jiart  of  the  channel  was  found  to 
be  thickly  studded  with  "  infernal  machines,"  which  were 
taken  up  in  large  numbers  by  the  boats.  The  only  opera- 
tion of  importance  effected  this  year  by  the  allied  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  uas  the  destruction  of  Sweoborg,  which  protects 
the  great  naval  station  of  Hclsingtbrs.  The  allied  fleet 
arrived  off  Sweaborg  on  the  Oth  of  August,  and  the  two 
following  days  were  spent  in  making  pre|Kiration»  for  the 
attack.  The  French  had  established  a  siege  battery  of  four 
mortars  on  the  small  island  of  Abraham,  w  ithin  2500  yards 
of  the  forts.  They  opened  lire  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
and  in  less  than  three  hours  the  shells  were  observed  to 
cause  considerable  damage  in  the  fortress.  Numerous 
fires  broke  out  on  several  points  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
flames  were  mofl  seen  to  rise  above  the  dome  of  the  church 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Est-Swarto. 
A  monster  explosion  soon  after  took  place,  ond  was  lid- 
lowed  by  three  others  in  the  course  of  half-un-hour.  The 
bombardment  was  kept  up  till  the  morning  of  the  1 1  tit, 
and  during  thai  time  Swcahorg  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  fiery  furnace.  Storehouses,  magazines,  barracks 
government  establishments,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores  were  all  desl roved.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
allies  was  confined  to  one  English  sailor  killed  and  a  few 
slightly  wounded.  Nothing  further  of  any  moment  was 
attempted  by  the  allied  fleet  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  w  inter 
the  main  body  returned  home,  leaving  u  thing  squadron  to 
continue  the  blockade  until  the  ice  rendered  the  sea  im- 
passable by  vessels. 
W«r  In  We  now  turn  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Asia.  We  left  the 
Alia.  Turkish  army  at  Kara  in  the  end  of  last  year,  und  it  was 
not  till  the  16th  of  June  that  the  Russians*  made  their  first 
attack  on  that  town.  The  Russian  army  was  now  nearly 
40,000  strong,  including  10.000  cavalry,  and  wa*  under  the 
command  of  General  Mournuttf.  The  cavalry  drove  in 
the  Bsshi-Buzooks,  who  were  pested  in  the  plain  to  the 
south- cast  of  the  city,  but  were  checked  and  tin  own  into 
disorder  by  a  well-din  clcd  lire  liom  the  hatttrie.  of  the 
Koradagh  and  Iluti/.  Pasha.  They  subsequently  brought  up 
their  artillery  and  cannonaded  the  earthworks  of  throe  de- 
fences for  some  time  w  ithout  effect,  und  then  retired.  They, 
however,  invested  the  form  s-  and  works  so  as  to  cut  oil' 
all  supplies. 

In  the  end  rf  July  Lieutenant- Colonel  Williams  uas 
sent  out  by  ti  e  English  government  to  act  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's commissioner  at  the  Icud-quartc: s  of  the  Turkt.-h 


army  in  Asia,  and  reached  Ears  about  the  middle  of  Sep-  mtUtrj. 
tember.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Russians  to  carry  'w..-^/ 
the  place  by  assault  until  the  morning  of  the  29ih  of  Sep-  Attock  ^ 
tember.  At  daybreak  on  that  day  they  advanced  in  three  Kin. 
columns,  supported  by  twenty- four  guns,  and  attacked  three 
different  parts  of  the  defences.  The  £iirri*on  received  them, 
as  soon  as  they  came  within  range,  hv  a  crushing  fire  of 
artillery  from  all  sides,  hut  the  Russians  rushed  up  the  hill 
against  the  redoubts  and  breastworks  in  the  face  of  a  deadly 
tire  of  musketry.  After  a  long  ami  despcratr  struggle,  the 
left  division  was  completely  broken,  and  fled  in  disorder 
down  the  hill,  leaving  850  men  dead  on  the  field,  besides 
those  carried  off  by  their  companions.  The  central  column 
attacked  the  redoubts  of  Tahmash  and  Yukseh,  and  here  a 
sanguinary  contest  was  maintained  for  several  hour*,  the 
enemy  being  repulsed  in  all  hi*  attempt*  to  enter  the  closed 
redoubts,  which  mutually  flanked  each  other  with  their  ar- 
tillery and  musketry,  and  made  terrible  havoc  among  the 
enemy.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the  right  column  turned 
the  left  flank  of  the  entrenched  wing  of  the  Tuhmasb  de- 
fences, and  penetrated  to  the  rear  ol  the  Turki-h  position. 
They  were  here  met  by  several  bodies  of  re-inlbrcements 
which  immediately  fired  upon  them,  and  then  charged  them 
with  the  bayonet.  At  the  same  moment  the  Turkish 
troops  made  a  sortie  from  the  Tahmasb  redoubts  and  at- 
tacked the  wavering  column  of'  the  Russians,  which  broke 
and  fled  down  the  heights,  under  a  murderous  fire  of  artil- 
lery. Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  captured,  by  over- 
whelming numl>crs,  that  portion  of  the  defences  called  the 
English  tabias  or  redoubts;  but  battalions  of  in  lantry  were 
sent  up.  which  gallantly  attacked  and  drove  them  out  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Russians  now  hastily  retreated 
along  the  whole  line,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  bat- 
teries, which  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  their  crowded 
columns.  General  Williams  in  his  account  of  the  buttle 
savs, — "  During  this  combat,  which  lasted  nearly  seven 
hours,  the  Turkish  infantry,  as  well  as  artillery,  (ought  with 
the  most  determined  courage  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected 
that  they  had  noiked  on  their  entrenchments,  and  guarded 
them  by  night  throughout  a  period  extending  to  nearly 
four  months,  I  think  your  lordship  will  admit  that  they 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of' the  admiration  of  Europe, 
and  established  an  undoubted  claim  to  be  placed  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  its  troops.  With  regard  to  the 
enemy,  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  success,  he  perse- 
vered with  undaunted  courage,  and  the  Russian  officers 
displayed  the  greatest  gallantry.  Their  h*s  was  immense  ; 
they  left  on  the  field  more  than  5000  dead,  which  it  took 
the  Turki-h  infantry  four  days  to  bury.  Their  Hounded 
and  prisoners  in  our  possession  amount  to  160.  while  those 
who  were  carried  off  are  >aid  to  he  upwards  of  7000."  The 
Turkish  army  lost  362  dead  and  631  wounded,  and  the 
towns-people,'  who  also  fought  with  bravery,  Inst  101 
men. 

Notwithstanding  this  bloody  rc[  uisc  the  Russians  con- 
tinued their  blockade  ol*  the  town,  and  at  length  the  gar- 
rison was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  After  the  most 
dire  suffering-sand  seeing  no  appearance  of  relief,  they  at 
length  agreed  to  surrender.  The  conditions  agreed  to 
were  highly  honourable  to  the  besieged,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  General  Mouravie  ff  was  honourable  and  cour- 
teous towards  his  unfortunate  fiies. 

Before  the  clo*e  of  the  year  1855  Russia  had  given  in-  pfafe 
dications  that  she  was  desirous  for  peace  ;  and  Austria, 


doubt  less  feeling  that  she  could  not  much  longer  i 
she  had  hitherto  (lone,  an  alm<  st  passive  spectator  of  the 
war,  strained  every  nerve  to  bring  the  opposing  powers  to 
terms.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  Dccemlier  Count 
Esterhazy  was  sent  by  the  court  of  Vienna  to  St  Peters- 
burg with  certain  proposals  liir  peace  which  would  be  con- 
sented to  by  the  allies.     These  proposals  were  acceded  to 
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bv  Russia,  and  a  meeting  of  representatives  took  place  at 
Vienna  on  the  Ut  of  February.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
plenipotentiaries  from  c.n  h  of  the  six  Mate*  should  as- 
semble at  Paris  on  the  2(Jth  of  February.  Prussia  was 
al*o  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  conference. 
The  conference  opened  on  that  day,  and  their  first  busi- 
ness was  to  declare  an  armistice,  winch  mi  10  cease, 
if  not  renewed,  on  the  31st  of  March  next.  The  con- 
ference lasted  until  the  30: ii  of  March,  on  which  tlav  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  definitely  signed,  but  the  ratifications 
were  not  exchanged  until  the  27th  of  April  following.  The 
substance  of  the  treaty  of  |>eacc  was  :-  That  the  territories 
conquered  or  occupied  by  the  respective  belligerent  powers 
be  evacuated  and  restored ;  that  prisoners  of  war  be  im- 
mediately delivered  up  on  either  side,  and  lull  and  entire 
amnesty  granted  10  those  subjects  of  eiliier  party  that  may- 
have  been  compromised  by  connection  with  the  enemy. 
Each  and  all  of  the  other  states  engage  to  respect  and  main- 
tain the  inde|ieudence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  and  declare  the  Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  the  public  law  and  system  of 
Europe.  In  the  event  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
Sublime  Pone  and  one  or  more  of  the  oilier  contracting 
powers,  each  engages  to  submit  the  cause  of  quarrel  to  the 
others  before  liaving  recourse  to  arms.  The  sultan  records 
his  generous  intentions  towards  the  Christian  population  of 
his  empire;  and  intimates  his  having  issued  a  finnan  with 
the  view  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  without 
respect  to  sect  or  race— it  being,  however,  clearly  under- 
stood that  none  of  the  other  powers  shall  have  right  to 
interfere  in  the  relations  of  his  majesty  with  his  subjects, 
nor  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire.  The  con- 
vention of  1841,  which  maintained  the  right  of  the  sultan 
to  close  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bospborus  to 
all  foreign  ships  of  war  is  confirmed,  reserving  always  to 
the  sultan  the  right  to  grant  firmans  of  passage  for  light 
vessels  under  flag  of  war  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
missions  of  foreign  |>ower»;  or  stationed,  according  to 
treaty,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  (in  number  not  ex- 
ceeding two  ior  each  power)  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  relative  to  (he  liberty  of  that  river.  The  waters 
and  port*  of  the  Black  Sea  are  throw  it  open  to  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  every  nation,  the  two  bordering  powers 
engaging  not  to  establish  or  maintain  any  military-mari- 
time arsenal  iqion  the  coast.  These  two  (towers  further 
mutually  engage  each  not  to  have  in  that  sea  more  ships  of 
war  than  six  steam-vessels  of  50  metres  (Ki-i  (eel)  in  length 
at  the  line  of  floatation,  of  a  tonnage  of  800  tons  at  the 
maximum,  and  four  light  steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  a  ton- 
nage w  hich  shall  not  exceed  200  tons  each.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube  shall  be  free  to  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  established  by  the  act  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  rivers 
which  scjiarate  or  traverse  different  states  :  and  to  carry  out 
the.se  views  a  commission  shall  be  named  coniporcd  of  a 
delegate  for  each  of  the  seven  contracting  stales,  w  ho  shall 
also  cause  to  be  executed  the  works  necessary  to  clear  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  put  and  maintain  them  in  the 
best  possible  -state  for  navigation;  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
which  fixed  duties  of  a  suitable  rate  shall  be  levied,  but  no 
doty  or  charge  tltall  be  leviable  (bunded  solely  upon  the 
fact  of  the  navigation  of  the  river.  A  permanent  commis- 
sion. Composed  of  a  delegate  for  each  of  Austria.  Bavaria, 
Turkey,  and  Wurtcmberg,  and  commissioners  liom  the 
three  Daimbian  principalities,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Porte,  shall  prepare  regulations  of  navigation  and  river 
police,  remove  all  impedimenta  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  termination  of  the  European  commiss  .i 
(within  two  years)  shall  assume  their  powers,  and  duties. 
To  insure  the  due  execution  of  these  regulations  each  of 
the  contracting  power*  shall  have  right  to  station  at  all 


times  two  light  vessels  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  In 
order  the  more  fully  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  and  in  consideration  of  the  possessions  restored  to 
him,  the  Emperor  of  Hussia  consents  to  the  rectification  of 
his  frontier  in  Bessarabia  ;  the  new  frontier-line  to  bo  from 
the  Black  Sea,  1  kilometre  east  of  the  I-ake  Bourna  Sola, 
northward  to  (he  Akirman  road,  then  along  that  road  ami 
the  Wall  of  Trajan,  passing  south  of  Bolgrad  to  the  River 
Yalpuck,  extending  along  that  river  to  the  height  of  Sarat- 
sika.  and  terminating  at  Katamori  on  the  Pruth,  above 
which  the  old  frontier  should  undergo  no  modification; 
the  territory  thus  ceded  to  be  annexed  to  the  principality 
of  Moldavia,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  princi|Kililies  ol  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  continue 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  which  engages  to  pre- 
serve to  them  an  independent  and  national  administration, 
as  well  as  full  liberty  of  worship,  legislation,  commerce,  and 
navigation.  The  laws  and  statutes  at  present  in  Ibrce  to 
be  revised  by  a  special  commission,  to  meet  at  Bucharest 
without  delay ;  and  the  sultan  to  convoke  immediately  in 
each  of  the  two  provinces  a  divan  ad  hoc,  representing 
most  closely  all  classes  of  society,  to  express  the  wishes  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Principali- 
ties. The  report  of  the  commission  having  regard  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  two  divans,  sliall  be  submitted 
to  a  convention  to  meet  at  Paris,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  stipulations  of  that  convention,  a  hatti-sherif  shall  con- 
stitute definitively  the  organization  of  those  provinces.  No 
exclusive  protection  shall,  however,  be  exercised  over  them 
by  any  of  the  other  contracting  [sowers,  nor  shall  there  be 
any  separate  right  of  interference  in  their  international 
affairs.  If  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  Principalities 
sliall  be  menaced  or  compromised,  the  Sublime  Porte  shall 
come  to  an  understating  with  the  other  contracting  powers 
regarding  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  restore  peace,  and  no 
armed  intervention  sliall  take  place  without  their  sanction. 
The  principality  of  Servia  to  continue  to  hold  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  in  conformity  with  the  imperial  hattis,  which  fix 
and  determine  its  rights  and  immunities,  under  the  collec- 
tive guarantee  of  the  contracting  powers.  A  commission, 
consisting  of  two  Russian,  two  Turkish,  one  French,  and 
one  English  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  to  settle  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  as  before 
the  war.  The  Enqieror  of  Russia  further  engaged  to 
France  and  England  that  the  Aland  Inlands  should  not  be 
fortified,  or  any  military  or  naval  establishment  maintained 
or  created  there. 

Several  disputes  subsequently  arose  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation of  certain  parts  of  this  treaty,  all  of  which,  how  - 
ever, were  at  length  satisfactorily  arranged.  One  of  these 
was  regarding  the  Isle  of  Serpents  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
Danube ;  another  was  regarding  the  possession  of  Bolgrad, 
and  the  frontier  of  Russia  towards  the  Danube.  On  the 
maps  before  the  conference,  furnished  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, the  town  of  Bolgrad  was  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Lake  of  Yalpuck,  and  the  Russians  strongly 
insisted  on  the  jiossession  of  this  town,  in  order  to  have 
a  capital  for  the  Bulgarian  colonies,  that  still  remained  in 
their  possession.  It  was  subsequently  found,  however, 
that  Bolgrad  stood  at  (he  northern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
and  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Russia  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  was 
to  remove  Russia  from  all  direct  communication  with  the 
Danube  and  Lower  Pruth.  Accordingly,  Bolgrad  was 
assigned  to  Moldavia  ;  and  to  meet  the  desire  of  Russia  to 
have  a  capital  for  her  Bulgarian  colonies,  the  (own  of 
Kom  at,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yalpuck,  was  given  to  her, 
the  boundary-line  trom  the  point  where  the  Kirsaou  lalli 
into  the  Yalpuck  proceeding  up  the  former  stream  instead 
of  up  the  latter.  The  Isle  of  Serpents,  it  was  agreed,  should 
belling  to  Turkey,  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  islands 
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included  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Danube  at 
'  its  mouth,  and  forming  the  delta  of  that  river,  should,  in- 
stead of  being  annexed  to  Moldavia,  be  replaced  under  the 
immediate  (sovereignty  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  which  they 
formerly  held.  A  treaty  in  these  terms  was  signed  at 
Paris  on  19th  June  1857  by  representatives  of  the  several 
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The  final  evacuation  of  the  Crimea  took  place  on  the 
12th  of  July,  on  which  day  Sevastopol  and  Baiaklava  were 
formally  given  up  to  the  Russians.    The  coronation  of  the 


emperor  took  place  at  Moscow  on  the 
under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  splendour,  and  was 
attended  by  special  representatives  from  all  the  powers 
with  which  Russia  had  been  recently  at  war.  The  new 
monarch  has  already  done  much  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  his  subjects,  by  the  adoption  of  many  liberal  and  en- 
lightened measures  favouring  the  spread  of  education,  en- 
couraging commerce  and  manufactures,  alleviating  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation.  Sec,  as  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  subsequent  portion  of  this  article. 


List  of  the  Duke*,  Czars,  and  Emperors  of  Russia,  with  the  Date  of  their  Accession. 


•  MM  •>•>••  >  •<  • 


I.  Duexs  oi  Kicr. 

Ruric  

!«»«•  

MmV., 

Yeropolk  [., 
Vladimir  I.,  toe  Greet..... 

YaroeUf  I  

lsiaalaf  I  

Vsevolod  I  

gviatopnlk  

Vladimir  II  

M.tislef  or  Michael  I  

Yeropolk  II  

ViatctietUr  (eight  days)... 
Vsevolod  II  

iiiuur  it  

Rostialaf  

Jaieslaf  111  

Yury,   Igor,  or 

•  •-  ••*  ■  - 


861 
878 
945 
972 

1015 
1054 
1078 
11103 
1114 
1125 
1132 

1138 

1146 

1154 

1155 


II.  i.i!  on  DcKISor  Vladimir. 

a.  a. 

}l!57 


Andrew  I  

Michael  II  

Vsevolod  III   1177 

Vary,  Igor,  or  George  II.  1213 

Yeroelafll   1238 

8e.hU    Alexander  Neff- 

•ky   1245 

Yar.wl.if  III   1263 

Vaallii  or  Basil  1   1270 

Dirailrl  1   1277 

Daniel   1294 

Yury,  Igor,  or  George  III.  1302 

M.chael  III   1305 

Vuiliior  Basil  II    1320 

George  III.,  restored   1326 

III.  Grand  Doiks  or  Moscow, 

Iven  or  John  1   1328 

Simeon    1340 


Iran  or  John  II  

Dimitrl  II  

Vuiliior  Basil  III  

Vasllil  or  Basil  IV  

Ivan  or  John  III. 
Vasilii  or  Bull  V.  . 


AO.  . 

1353 
1359 
1389 
1*25 
1462 
1508 


IV.  Czabb  or  Mcscovr. 

Ivan  or  John  IV  

Feodor  or  Theodore  I  

Boria  Dodunof  

Feodor  or  Theodore  If, 
(six  weeks)  

Dsnitrl  foretended  sou  of 
Wan  IV.)  

Scbuiskoy  or  Basil  VI...  . 

Vledislaf  (elected,  but  re- 
fused the  crown)  

Mikhail  or  Michael  (Ro- 
m  aliol')....  


Alexei  

Feodor  or  Theodore  III.... 
Ivan  V.  and  Peter  I.,  to- 
gether   


.  V. 

Peter  I.,  the  Great,  alone. 
Catharine  I  

Peter  II  

Anne ....... ,.,•.......«...«,„ 

Ivan  VI  


i.e.. 
1A46 
1676 


1534 
1584 
1598 


1605;  Peter  III  

Catherine  II. 


1605 


Pi 


Alexander  I. 

Nicholas  

1610  Alexander  II.,  the  present 

1613 


1696 
1725 
1727 
1730 
1740 
1741 
1762 
1762 
1796 
1801 


1866 


Geography  and  Statistics. 

Geograpbi-  Russia,  the  largest  of  all  empires,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
cal  extent,  the  world,  forms  a  connected  territory  extending  west  to 
east  from  17.  40.  to  232.  30.  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich; 
or  in  words,  from  the  frontier  post-station  Pyzdry  in  Poland, 
un  the  Prussian  border,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wartha 
and  Prosna,  to  Observatory  Inlet,  opposite  the  N.E.  point 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  in  North  America;  and  south 
to  north  from  38.  25.  to  78.  20.  of  X.  L*t.,  or  from  the  most 
southerly  inhabited  point  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  mouth 
of  the  A  star*  River  in  tltc  Caspian,  to  ('ape  Severn- Vos- 
totchnoi  in  Siberia.'  Russia  thus  embraces  nearly  215  de- 
grees of  longitude,  or  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  earth,  and  more  than  40  degrees  of  latitude ;  one-sixth 
of  the  habitable  globe,  and  one  twenty-third  of  its  whole 
superficies.  Between  its  two  farthest  points,  west  by  east, 
the  length  in  a  straight  line  is  about  9681,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  about  2628  miles.  The  sea-board,  which  is  little 
available,  stretches  over  25,100,  and  the  land  frontier  over 
9200  miles.  The  superficial  area  is  difficult  of  computation ; 
hut,  as  nearly  as  possible,  it  may  be  estimated  as  follow*  :— 

Ear.  «q.  mites. 
....  1,848.664 
49,167 
145,668 

I  Caucasus   167,832 

M  ettltMOlt  a**M  u  nut  ■  ••>>.  •   4,040,8  a1  5 

erican  Possessions   370,905 

7,623.011 

Recent  acquisitions  in  Dsooria  and  the  Amoor 

i  .. — >..-»i„h   1,059,730 

Total   8,582,741 


Where,  however,  extreme  limits  arc  not  only  far  from  pre- 
cisely defined,  but  are  even,  through  their  vastness,  partly  un- 
known to  the  Russian  government  itself,  where  extension  of 
frontier  is  almost  yearly  going  on,  and  where  the  learned 
themselves  disagree,  entire  accuracy  is  of  course  unattainable. 

The  Russian  government  admits  of  no  distinction  between 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  but  views  these  divisions  as 
forming  a  compact  whole  ;  some  governments  lying  partly 
in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.  The  natural  boundary, 
however,  betwixt  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  is  formed 
by  the  River  Kara,  the  Ooral  chain  of  mountains,  the  River 
Ooral  to  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian,  and  thence  by  the  shores 
of  this  sea  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
natural  division  between  Asiatic  and  Xorth  American  Russia 
is  formed  by  Behring's  Straits.  To  the  north  Russia  is 
bounded  by  Xorwecian  Lapland  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  to 
the  east  bv  British  North  America  j  to  the  south  by  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  China,  Free  Tartary,  the 
Caspian  Sea  (which  it  now  mostly  includes),  Persia,  Turkish 
Armenia,  the  Black  Sea,  and  European  Turkey ;  to  the 
west  by  Moldavia,  Galicia  (including  Cracow),  Prussia,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Sweden  and  Norway.  By  the  treaty  of  1858 
with  China,  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Amoor,  from  its 
source  down  to  the  Oossoori,  one  of  its  chief  affluent*,  be- 
longs to  Russia,  and  the  right  to  China;  from  the  Oossoori, 
downwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Tartary.  both  banks  now  be- 
long to  Russia.  The  new  measurement  of  the  boundary 
with  China  will  be  laid  down  from  an  angle  taken  CO  versta 
(40  miles)  up  the  Oossoori,  and  extending,  as  said,  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary.  Turning  to  another  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  impending  absoqition  into  Russia  of  the  Caucasus 
will  lend  interest  to  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  this 
The  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kooban, 


1  Ruaaia,  like  Germany  and  many  other  powers,  draws  her  first  meridian  from  the  island  of  Ferro,  20*  \V.  from  Faria,  17°  39'  50-*6 
w.  of  Greenwich,  and  47"  69'  30"6  W.  of  Poolkova.  Russia  adopta  this  method  for  the  sake  of  not  having  two  longitudes,  E.  and  YY. 
&>•  has  now  her  own  observatory  at  Poolkova.  but  calculations  are  made  from  that  spot  only  for  astronomical  and  chronometrical  pur- 


poses.   Russian  navigation  charts  are  generally  constructed  from  Greenwich.    Cape'ftcvero-Vnstotchnoi  means  Xorth-EMt  Cape. 
■  Those  parte  of  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  v. " 


VOU  SIX. 


;  which  are  sitoated  beyond  the  Ooral  in  Asia  are  included  here. 
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which  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Terek 
'  in  the  Caspian,  i»  called  the  northern  bounikry,  or  line  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  southern  boundary  extend*  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Reon  to  that  of  the  Knor.  The  w  hole  length 
of  the  Caucasian  mountain  range,  from  Fort  Ana|)a  on  the 
Black  Sea,  to  Cape  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian,  is  calculated 
at  691  miles.  The  whole  superficial  extent  of  the  Cauca- 
reckoning  from  within  the  limit*  indicated,  is 


167,733  English  square  miles;  of  which  arc  subjected  to 
Russia  123,245,  and  are  yet  free  44,488.  The  -  hole  po- 
pulation amounts  to  4.058,064  souls ;  and  of  this  number  are 
already  subjugated  3.391,0(34,— viz.  Christians  1,762,741; 
Mohammedans,  or  of  other  religions,  2,295,323. 

The  languages  of  all  the  mountain  tribes  are  totally  dis- 
tinct, and  show  that  these  races  were  not  originally  a  ho- 
mogeneous people,  but  a  residue  of  the  different  nations 
from  various  quarters,  which  were  either  driven  to  this  spot 
of  earth  by  other  nations  pressing  on  them,  or  were  the 
subsidence  both  of  them  and  of  the  aborigines.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note,  that  war  is  more  seriously  carried  on  in 
that  region  of  the  Caucasus  which  lies  towards  the  Caspian, 
and  in  particular  with  the  Lczgheen  and  Tchetchcntsi 
tribes ;  less  so  on  the  Black  Sea  region,  with  the  Adeeglu, 
Oobekhi,  and  Abkhaztsi  tribes.  It  is  further  remarkable, 
that  in  the  subjugated  Caucasus  only  twenty-four  souls  go 
to  the  English  square  mile,  whereas  there  are  forty-nine  to 
the  English  square  mile  in  the  unsubjugated  portion  :  thus 
showing  how  these  races  are  being  fast  hemmed  in  prior  to 
their  ultimate  absorption  into  the  Russian  empire. 

Generally,  aa  regards  the  boundaries  of  Russia,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  may  be  noted  as  of  vital  importance  to 
England.  The  Asiatic  border  of  Russia  on  China,  and  to- 
wards India,  passes  in  the  Keerj;heez  region  beyond  the 
Caspian,  down  from  Fort  PcroS'ski  on,  the  Sir  Dana,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  to  Lake  Telctski,  and  timber  along  the 
River  Tchoo  round  I«ake  Eesseek-kool,  thence  from  Ees- 
seek-kool to  the  north-east,  where  the  regular  Chinese 
boundary  commences.  The  Rock-Kcerghcez  dwell  about 
this  last-mentioned  lake,  in  a  cauldron-sliaped  hollow  en- 
vironed by  snow-capped  mountains  of  immense  height.  A 
little  to  the  north  ol  Lake  Eesseek-kool,  between  it  and 
the  River  Eclee,  is  situated  Fort  Vernoyeh,  which  com- 
mands the  whole  of  this  Keergheez  region.  Higher  up, 
again,  we  come  to  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Russia 
towards  India,  and  would  beg  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  following  facts,  as  important  to  English  policy.  By  the 
embankment  of  the  Volga  mouths  at  the  Caspian,  and  the 
large  establishments  forming  in  that  quarter,  Russia  is 
brought  2000  English  miles  nearer  to  India  ;  and  were  once 
the  Anioo  Daria  or  Oxus  reverted  into  its  former  course 
of  disemboguemcnl  in  the  Caspian,  a  navigable  road  is  ready 
made  to  within  500  miles  of  Herat.  The  skill  of  the  natives 
in  this  sort  of  work  is  quite  astonishing.  The  consequences 
may  be  appreciated  when  we  reflect  that  all  past  history 
shows  how  uniformly  Central  Asia  has  been  the  arena  of 
events  controlling  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  human  race. 
Any  future  struggle  for  mastery  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land must  eventually  be  fought  out  on  this  field.  Let  us 
look  to  it! 

G*ow»l  European  Russia,  together  with  Poland,  belongs  to  that 
«pecT     immense  plain  which  begins  in  Holland,  and  extends  over 


here  and  there  small  table-lands  occur ;  but  the  latter  rise  Statistics, 
so  gently  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Of  these,  the  most  <<m>v^wi 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  Valdai  Hills,  situated  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Moscow,  Tver,  and  Toola,  the  loftiest  summit  of 
which,  lying  between  the  villages  of  Toloshva  and  Mosti, 
and  the  towns  oi'  Ostashkoff  and  Valdai,  is  only  1000  feet 
in  height.  No  part  of  the  Valdai  Hills  is  very  rugged ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  form  a  gently-sloping  plain;  but  the 
rivers  and  lakes  are  usually  inclosed  by  steep  banks.  They 
form  the  watershed  between  rivers  flowing  into  the  Baltic 
and  those  flowing  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas ;  and 
here,  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  are  the  sources 


the  north  of  Germany  and  the  whole  east  of  Europe.  From 
the  Carpathian  to  the  Ooral  range,  a  distance  of  500 
leagues,  all  is  one  undulating  level,  without  a  mountain  to 
break  the  monotonous  lowness  of  the  horizon,  or  op|>o*e  a 
barrier  to  the  winds.  A  great  proportion  of  it,  in  the  south 
especially,  consists  of  those  immense  tracts  called  steppes, 
which,  like  the  pampas  of  South  America,  present  to  the 
eye  only  a  dead  flat  for  many  hundreds  of  miles.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  the  surface  is  diversified  bv  ancient  tu- 
muli, supposed  to  be  the  burial-places  of  the  Scythians,  and 


of  the  rivers  Volga,  Dvina,  Dnieper,  Lovat,  Pola,  and 
other  smaller  ones.  To  the  north-east  the  land  gradually 
slopes  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  themselves  mostly 
flat,  and  is  for  the  greater  part  covered  with  immense  fo- 
rests, marshes,  and  turf-moors.  Between  this  ocean  inlet 
and  the  White  Sea,  on  the  N.N.W,  lies  an  expanse  of 
country  richer  in  water  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Here 
a  multitude  of  lakes,  large  and  small,  are  united  together 
like  a  net-work  of  water,  and  between  them  extend  those 
rocky  ridges  which,  on  the  north-west,  rise  into  the  inferior 
Finnish  chain  of  hills.  These,  however,  sink  again  towards 
the  Lake  Enara  and  the  River  Tana,  without  joining  the 
Scandinavian  system  of  mountains.  Proceeding  south-west 
from  the  interior  hills  of  Valdai,  the  land  also  gradually 
sinks  and  changes  into  the  immense  marshes  lying  betw  een 
Minsk  and  Volhynia,  called  Poleasieh.  Through  these  the 
River  Priepcu,  the  great  feeder  of  the  Dnieper,  pursues 
its  course,  constituting  their  drain  or  outlet.  The  northern 
declivities  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  only  in  a  few  places 
cross  the  borders  of  the  Austrian  territory  and  enter  Rus- 
sia, but  not  as  hills  of  any  height.  Near  the  sources  of  the 
Oder  they  stretch  on  towards  the  Vistula,  and  along  this 
stream,  in  the  form  of  a  plateau  800  feet  in  height,  rising 
eastwards  between  Pilica  and  the  above  river  into  groups 
of  mountains,  which  extend  in  five  parallel  chains,  having 
for  a  distance  of  90  a  breadth  of  about  50  miles.  In  two 
or  three  places  they  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  1000 
feet,  and  these  are  the  loftiest  points  in  Poland.  Upon  the 
other  side,  in  the  east,  the  declivities  of  the  Carpathian 
range  form  a  broad  table-land,  extending  across  the  whole 
of  Southern  Russia.  It  thus  separates  the  low  land  of  the 
interior  from  the  maritime  country  of  the  Black  Sea.  Un- 
like the  table-land  of  Valdai,  which  bears  on  its  broad  sur- 
face lakes  and  fens,  this  southern  plateau  consists  of  large 
steppes,  watered  by  the  rivers  Dniester,  Dnieper,  and  Don, 
which  here  form  cataract*.  Between  the  last-named  stream 
and  the  Volga  it  rises  as  a  continuation  of  the  lower  Volga 
range,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Irghcni  Hills,  extends 
southwards  to  the  Caucasus.  On  the  peninsula  of  the 
Crimea  a  wholly  insulated  chain  of  mountains  rises  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  runs  from  east  lowest  nearly  120 
miles,  close  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  one  part  it 
attains  an  elevation  of  5185  feet.  Along  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  European  Russia  the  Ooral  mountain  chain  extends 
friim  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  southwards  towards 
the  Caspian  Sea  for  a  distance  of  nearly  1500  miles  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  mountain  system  of  Europe.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  Ooral  cliain,  from  the  Straits  of 
Waygats  to  the  sources  of  the  Petchora,  consists  of  rough 
naked  limestone  rocks,  and  rises  to  a  considerable  height ; 
but  this  part  of  the  country  is  comparatively  little  known. 
The  middle  portion  of  the  chain,  as  tar  as  the  sources  of  the 
Oofa,  called  the  Vcrkhotoorie  Oorals,  forms  a  broad  table- 
land of  moderate  elevation,  overspread  with  morasses. 
Farther  to  the  south  the  Oorals  rise  again  in  height,  and 
become  thickly  wooded  ;  whilst  in  the  government  of  Oren- 
burg they  expand  into  broad  ramifications  on  both  sides  of 
the  River  Ooral.  The  chain,  with  all  its  branches,  sinks 
towards  the  Caspian,  without  coming  into  contact  on  the 
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Statistic*,  east  with  the  mountain  systems  of  Asia.  It  is  called,  at 
'■^^/mmS  different  points  the  Orenburg,  Bashkir,  and  Kecrgheez 
Oorals  and  sends  out  an  offshoot  on  the  south-west  between 
the  river*  Oural  and  Samara, — the  Obshtchei-Syrt,  which 
stretches  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  The  Sok  Mountains 
form  a  part  of  this  spur  of  the  Onrals.  There  are  seven 
defiles  or  parses  through  this  great  range,  the  most  practi- 
cable of  which  are  the  roads  from  Perm  and  Orenburg  into 
Asia.  Between  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Oorals  and 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral  there  is  an  opening  of 
about  280  miles  in  breadth,  through  which  more  than  once 
the  hordes  of  Asia  have  poured  like  a  flood  over  Europe. 
St*pp»»  Steppes  and  t ootid ras  are  an  important  feature  of  the 
geography  of  Russia.  These  steppes  are  treeless  tracts  of 
country,  mostly  level,  although  not  uniformly  so;  and  often 
bear  heather  or  feather-grass,  called  Kovrell  (Stipa prnnala), 
on  a  soil  sometimes  fertile,  and  sometimes  arid,  marshy,  or 
sandy.  They  are  in  their  nature  to  the  south  and  east 
what  the  tooudras  are  to  the  north  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Olonetz  and  Arkhangcl,  mostly  toward  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  toondras  are  also  treeless  wastes, 
bearing  a  poor  vegetation  of  low  shrubs  on  a  moss  or  turf 
surface.  The  steppe  region  extends  from  the  River  Pruth, 
across  the  lower  water-courses  of  the  Dniester,  Boog, 
Dnieper,  and  Don,  as  far  as  the  Volga  and  Caspian  Sea. 
There  is  but  one  acclivity  in  the  western  part  of  this  re- 
gion, Bessarabia,  where  the  Carpathians  branch  off;  and  in 
the  southern,  where  the  Taurian  mountains  rise.  It  is  only 
in  the  western  and  middle  parts  that  rich  meadow-land  is 
met  with  ;  the  rest  is  poorly  watered,  thinly-populated,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  little 
favourable  to  agriculture.  The  Taurian  peninsula,  although 
belonging  by  its  position  to  the  middle  part  of  this  flat  re- 
gion, has  quite  another  character,  and  totally  differs  from  it 
in  the  variety  of  it*  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  mountains  and 
their  declivities  being  covered  with  building  and  ship- 
timber,  and  the  slope*  with  fruitful  vineyards.  In  the 
valleys,  particularly  of  the  southern  coast,  the  most  delicate 
fruits  attain  to  maturity.  The  eastern  part  of  this  plain, 
mostly  sandy,  is  covered  with  bogs  and  salt-marshes :  agri- 
culture is  almost  unknown,  and  there  is  little  arable  land, 
excepting  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  land  of  the 
Don  Kozzacks,  an  oasis  in  this  part  of  the  huge  level,  has  a 
better  soil,  favourable  to  the  pursuits  of  the  husbandman. 
According  to  Pallas  part  of  this  immense  level  must,  at 
some  remote  period,  have  lain  beneath  the  tide  of  the  ocean. 

The  soil  of  Russia  is  so  slightly  undulated  that  to  con- 
sider the  spaces  traversed  bv  its  rivers  as  true  basins  would 
be  an  abuse  of  terms,  notwithstanding  that  it  contains  the 
most  important  water-course*  in  Europe.  Some  emi- 
nent geographers  have  adopted  the  plan  of  classifying  the 
rivers  according  to  the  seas  into  which  they  discharge 
themselves  t  and  as  it  has  several  advantages  over  the 
usual  method  of  describing  the  streams  of  a  country  in  the 
order  of  their  size  and  importance,  we  shall  follow  it.  In 
the  declivity  which  slopes  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  there  is  (1.)  the  Pruth,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube. 
It  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Galicia  or  Austrian  Po- 
land, and  in  the  northern  part  separates  Bessarabia  in 
Russia  from  Moldavia  in  Turkey.  (2.)  The  Dniester,  which 
rises  also  in  Galicia,  and  flows,  w  inding  serpent-like,  towards 
Russia.  Below  Chntzim  it  is  broken  by  rapid*,  so  that  near 
Bender  boat  navigation  is  interrupted ;  and  without  re- 
ceiving any  tributaries  of  importance,  it  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea  at  the  broad  but  ihallow  estuary  or  lake  of  Ovidovo. 
(3.)  The  Dnieper,  which  has  its  source  in  the  government 
of  Smolensk,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  below  Kherson.  This 
noble  stteam  receives  many  tributaries ;  amongst  which,  on 
the  right,  flow  into  it  the  Berezina,  the  Pricpetz,  and  the 
,  the  left,  the  Soj,  the  Desna,  Soola,  Psiol, 


Vorskla,  and  others.  This  river  is  the  ancient  Bnrysthene*.  Statistics. 

(4.)  The  Don,  which  originates  in  the  small  lake  of  Ivan-  \~*fmm/ 

ovsko,  in  the  government  of  Riazan.    After  intersecting 

the  Kozzack  territory,  to  which  it  gives  name,  it  discharges 

itself  below  Tcherkask  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff  by  several 

mouths.    In  summer  it  is  shallow ;  in  spring  it  overflows  its 

low  banks  to  a  great  extent,  and  forms  unhealthy  morasses. 

Its  principal  affluents  on  the  right  are  the  Metcha,  Nepri- 

nvda,  and  Donetz  ;  and  on  the  left  the  Voroncj  (on  which 

stream  Peter  the  Great  built  his  ships  for  the  Black  Sea), 

the  Khoper,  Medveditsa,  Ilovlia,  and  Manitch.    (5.)  The 

Kooban,  which  descends  from  the  northern  side  of  Elburz 

in  the  Caucasus,  flows  first  north  and  then  west,  upon  the 

boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe.    It  separate*  into  two 

main  branches,  the  northern  of  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of 

Azoff,  and  the  southern  into  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  Caspian  declivity  we  have  (I.)  the  Volga,  the 
largest  river  in  Europe.  It  originates  in  a  smali  lake  in 
the  government  of  Tver,  near  the  village  of  Volgo-  Verk- 
hovie,  in  the  forest  of  Volkonski,  in  N.  Lat.  57.    It  t 


lakes  Osclok,  Pima,  and  Volga ;  and  on  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  River  Selizarovka  trom  Lake  Seligher,  it  be- 
come* navigable,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea  at  Astra- 
khan by  eight  principal  arms,  which  have  in  all  sixty-five 
mouths,  forming  about  seventy  islands.  It  has  thirty-eight 
navigable  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  unnaviga'ble  tri- 
butaries, the  principal  of  which  on  the  left  is  the  Kama  or 
Little  Volga,  which  has  a  course  of  about  1000  miles  in 
length.  Before  the  Volga  receives  the  Kama  the  rivers 
Tvertsa,  Mologa,  Oonja,  Vetlooga,  and  others,  join  it  on  the 
left ;  and  on  the  right  the  Oka,  which  descends  from  the 
water-shed  where  the  Don  and  Dnieper  originate,  and  the 
Soora,  which  flows  from  the  Volga  hill*.  The  Volga  is 
upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  at  Astrakhan, 
where  it  embraces  many  islands,  is  5  leagues.  The  depth 
varies  from  7  to  18  feetl  In  the  winter  it  is  covered 
ice  throughout  its  whole  extent,  but  there  are  always  i 
apertures  in  the  south  from  which  currents  of  air  < 
and  hence  they  are  termed  the  lungs  of  the  Volga.  During 
summer  the  Volga  is  crowded  with  thousands  of  boats,  con- 
structed in  the  well-wooded  districts  of  Russia,  and  con- 
veying from  the  interior  all  sorts  of  commodities  to  St  Peters- 
burg, where,  being  destined  only  for  a  single  journey,  they 
are  usually  broken  up  and  sold.  This  noble  river  is  the  chief 
commercial  road  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  Russian  empire. 
It  encircles  the  central  table-land,  receiving,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Oka,  the  principal  river  of  this  fertile  region.  It 
communicates  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  by  the  canal 
of  Vithni- Volotch&ck,  with  the  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  j 
and  lastly,  the  Kama  conveys  toil  all  the  waters  of  Eastern 
Russia.  (2.)  The  Ooral,  formerly  the  Yalk,  but  so  called 
in  conformity  to  a  decree  of  Catherine  II.  in  order  to  obli- 
terate the  remembrance  of  PoogatchofF s  rebellion.  It 
descend*  from  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountain*  that 
bear  the  same  name,  and,  flowing  in  a  smooth  channel  suffi- 
ciently deep  tor  small  vessels,  traces  out  for  a  considerable 
distance  the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg,  and  the  eastern  limits  of  Europe.  On 
the  right  it  receives  the  Sakmarn  ;  on  the  left  the  lick ;  and 
after  a  course  of  above  1000  miles,  falls  into  the  Caspian 
near  Gourieff.  (3.)  The  Terek  rises  at  the  base  of  the 
Kazbek;  receives  on  the  right  the  rivers  Songa  and  Aksai; 
on  the  left  the  Oorong,  Tsherek,  Bekhar,  and  Malka  j  and 
enters  the  Caspian  by  three  principal  mouths. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  we  have  (1.)  the 
Pctchora,  which  rises  in  the  Ooral  mountain  range,  and 
traverses  the  most  solitary  deserts  of  Russia,  the  govern- 
ments of  Arkhangel  and  Vologda.  Its  steep  calcareous 
banks  are  broken  by  caverns  and  ravines;  and  hence  its 
name  Petchora,  which  in  the  Russian  language  signifies 
After  receiving,  amongst  other  tributaries,  the 
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cj.  Oossa  on  tin  right,  anil  the  Tzma  and  Tsilma  on  the  left, 
it  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  N.  Lat.  G7.  10.,  its  mouths 
farming  an  immense  estuary.  The  length  of  its  course  is 
•bout  670  miles.  (2.)  The  Mezen,  which  originates  in 
some  bogs  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  and  after  a 
course  of  500  or  GOO  miles  discharges  itself  into  a  bay  of 
the  same  name  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  almost 
under  the  Polar  Circle.  (3.)  The  Drina  is  the  name  which 
the  rivers  Sookhona  and  Yoog  receive  after  their  junction 
near  Vellki-Oost-Yoog.  The  Sookhona  flows  from  Lake 
Kooblnskoie,  in  the  government  of  Vologda ;  and  the  Yoog 
rifes  in  the  same  government,  but  is  a  much  smaller  stream. 
The  Dvina  docs  not  assume  the  dimensions  of  a  large 
river  till  after  the  junction  of  the  Vytchcgda,  which  falls 
into  it  on  the  right.  Near  Kholmogocy  the  Dvina  divides 
into  several  arms,  and  after  a  course  of  above  (»()  mile*  falls 
into  a  gulf  of  the  same  name.  Its  mouth  is  greatly  ob- 
structed by  a  bar  of  mud.  (4.)  The  Onega,  which  is  the 
outlet  of  several  lakes,  but  not  that  of  Onega,  although  it 
is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  declivity  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  furrowed  by  several 
rivers  :  (L)  The  Tomeo,  which  originates  in  Swedish  Lap- 
land and  after  the  confluence  of  its  great  tributary  the 
Muonio,  forms  to  its  mouth  into  the  Baltic  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Sweden.  The  Muonio  likewise  traces 
for  some  distance  the  limit  of  the  empire  on  this  side.  The 
Tomeo  has  a  course  of  about  280  miles.  (2.)  The  Neva. 
Its  length  from  Schlusselburg,  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  I-adoga  Lake,  to  its  mouth  is  44  miles ;  its  direction  that 
of  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west ;  its  medium  breadth 
about  1500  feet,  and  its  depth,  in  many  places  70  or  80 
feet,  is  generally  in  the  channel  about  50  feet.  The  water 
of  this  river  is  remarkably  pure.  This  noble  stream  is  the 
only  outlet  for  the  waters  of  four  great  basins,  each  of  which 
has  an  extensive  natural  reservoir  of  its  own.  These  reser- 
are  the  lakes  Onega,  Ilmcn,  Sauna,  and  Ladoga,  the 
receiving  the  drains  of  the  other  three.  Ten  different 
*ms  flow  into  the  Onega,  whose  length  from  north  to 
south  is  120  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  46  miles. 
It  discharge*  itsclfinto  the  I-ake  Ladoga  bv  the  Sveer,  a  river 
133  miles  long,  and  of  very  unequal  breadth.  The  Ilmen 
is  36  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  about 
20  wide  from  north-west  to  south-east.  It  receives  eleven 
streams,  and  has  its  outlet  into  the  Ladoga  bv  the  Volkhott", 
135  miles  long,  with  a  medium  breadth  of  400  feet.  The 
Saima  is  a  collection  of  lakes,  gulfs,  and  bays,  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  communicating  with  each  other,  rather  than  a 
single  sheet  of  water,  and  is  about  145  miles  in  length  by 
about  50  in  extreme  breadth.  It  communicates  with  the 
Ladoga  by  means  of  the  Voxa,  a  river  about  119  miles  in 
length,  but  not  navigable  in  consequence  of  its  several  rapids, 
of  which  the  most  considerable,  that  of  Imatra,  has  an  in- 
clination of  upwards  of  32  fee*,  forming  a  grander  full  than 
that  of  Schaffhauscn,  and  second  only  in  Europe  to  the 
Trollhatta  in  Sweden.  Besides  the  Sveer,  Volkoff,  and 
Voxa,  the  Ladoga  receives  the  water  of  thirteen  other 
streams.  This,  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  is  about  130 
miles  long,  75  broad,  of  an  oval  form,  and  having  an  area 
of  6360  square  miles.  The  Onega  has  an  estimated  area  of 
5300,  the  Saima  of  2660,  and  the  Ilmcn  of  300  square  miles. 
(Sec  Petersburg,  St.)  (3.)  The  Dtina,  or  Southern  Dvina, 
originates  in  a  fen  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  forest  of 
Volkonski.  in  the  government  of  Tver,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Volga.  It  soon  becomes  deep  enough  to  be 
navigable,  but  its  course  is  broken  by  rapids  and  sandbanks; 
it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Kiga  without  having  received  in  its 
course  any  affluents  of  importance.  (4.)  The  Niemen,  which 
rises  in  the  forests  of  Kopisloff,  in  the  government  of  Minsk, 
flows  tirst  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  then,  bending  to  the 
west,  enters  Prussia  under  the  name  of  the  Merael.  On 
the  right  it  receives  the  Vilia,  a  navigable  stream  ;  and  on 


the  left  one  or  two  others,  not  important  enough  for  notice.  StatUtin. 
(5.)  The  Vistula  rises  in  the  principality  of  Teschen  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  Carpathian  range 
of  mountains.  It  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Cracow, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  as  far  as  Sandomir  forms 
a  boundary-line  between  Galicia  and  Poland.  Amongst 
its  affluents  the  most  important  is  the  Boog,  which  origi- 
nates on  the  northern  side  of  a  chain  or  lofty  ridge  of  hills 
separating  the  chalky  lands  of  Volhynia  from  the  rich  plains 
of  Podolia,  aud  receiving  at  Sierock  the  Nareff,  a  river 
which  flows  from  the  plains  of  Lithuania.  Its  other  tribu- 
taries are  the  Wieprz,  the  Pilica,  the  San,  and  the  Bzura. 
(6.)  The  Warllia,  a  river  which  rises  in  a  plateau  near 
Kromoloff  in  Cracow,  flows  in  a  broad  channel  like  the  Vis- 
tula, and  inundates  the  neighbouring  fields.  After  re- 
ceiving the  Ner  it  becomes  navigable ;  and  though  not  so 
deep  as  the  Vistula,  may  be  considered  a  large  river. 
After  receiving  the  Prosna,  which  for  a  great  distance  forms 
the  boundary  between  Poland  and  Prussia,  the  Wart  ha 
flows  into  the  Prussian  territory,  and  joins  the  Oder. 

The  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  will  be  found  l*k*«. 
described  under  their  respective  heads  in  this  work.  In  •^i1*1 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  rivers  of  Russia  we  have  no- 
ticed four  of  the  most  considerable  sheets  of  water  in  this 
country.  Deep  in  the  interior  are  a  few  pretty  large  col- 
lections of  water ;  but  lakes  arc  not  a  characteristic  of  Rus- 
sia, except  in  the  north-west  part,  where  Finland  is  situated. 
Here,  indeed,  immense  numbers  of  winding  lakes,  of  varied 
form  and  dimensions,  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions, 
giving  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  but  none  of  them  irrigates  a 
great  extent  of  country.  All  these,  surrounded  by  rocky 
shores,  a  sterile  sod,  and  pine-clad  hills,  present  the  most 
striking  scenery  in  European  Russia,  but  afford  few  facili- 
ties for  internal  intercourse.  The  coasts  of  Russia  are 
deeply  penetrated  by  large  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  gulfs, 
bays,  and  creeks.  Besides  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas  we 
have  the  Kara  Sea,  signifying  "brown"  or  "hazel,"  which  is 
the  most  easterly,  and  washes  at  once  Europe  and 
is  450  miles  in  length ;  but  navigation  is  almo! 
obstructed  by  the  ice  at  its  northern  entrance.  On  the 
north-west  is  the  Bieloie  Morie.or  White  Sea,  which  itself 
embosoms  a  number  of  bays  and  gulfs  of  considerable  size. 
The  largest  of  these  are  the  Gulfs  of  Mezen,  Dvina,  and 
Onega,  so  called  from  the  rivers  which  flow  into  them  ;  and 
Kandalask,  which  communicates  with  Lake  Kovdozero. 
The  White  Sea  is  about  the  same  length  as  that  of  Kara, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  CO  to  70  miles.  Between  these  two 
great  inlets  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  occur  other  gulfs  ;  the 
most  considerable  being  Tcheskala,  which  is  separated  from 
the  White  Sea  by  the  peninsula  of  KanHkaia  Zemlia ;  and 
that  formed  to  the  cast  of  this  by  the  estuary  of  the  Petchora. 

The  extensive  inlets  of  the  sea  above  mentioned  of  course  Csprs,  ir- 
form  numerous  promontories.  In  looking  over  a  good  map 
the  most  striking  to  the  eye  is  Cane  Kanin,  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  KanUkaia  Zemlia. 
This  neck  of  land,  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Tchesk  from 
the  White  Sea,  stretches  directly  north  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  Its  breadth  is  be- 
tween 40  and  50  miles.  Cape  Onega  projects  into  the 
White  Sea  near  the  bottom  of  that  gulf,  and  forms  the  Bay 
of  Arkhangel  on  the  N.E.  and  the  Bay  of  Onega  on  the 
S.W. 

The  geological  structure  of  Russia  in  Europe  corresponds  Geology, 
in  its  vastness  and  simplicity  to  tlic  other  characters  ot  that 
huge  empire.  Single  formations  extend  over  spaces  equal- 
ling whole  kingdoms,  and  have  never  been  broken  up  or 
subjected  to  those  igneous  convulsions  which  have  compli- 
cated the  structure  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  From  Fin- 
land and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  till  we  reach  the  low 
ridges  of  the  Ooral,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  almost  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  no  trace  of  igneous  or  intrusive 
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Statistics,  rock  breaks  the  wide 
>ay  deposits. 

The  oldest  ami  deepest-seated  strata  are  the  great  masses 

of  granitic  and  Itornblemlic  gneiss,  generally  dipping  S.E., 
which  com|x»e  nearly  the  whole  province  of  Finland.  They 
form  a  low,  undulating  country,  lull  of  irregular  lakes  and 
morasses,  and  rarely  varied  even  by  intrusive  igneous  rocks 
except  near  Lake  Onega.  But  immediately  south-east  of 
the  depression  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  series  of  lossiliterous  deposits  begins.  The  first  of 
i  is  the  Silurian  formation,  stretching  from  the  southern 


tremity  of  Lake  Ladoga,  bv  St  Petersburg  and  Esthonia, 
to  the  islands  Dago  and  Oesel  in  the  Baltic.  The 
Lower  Silurian  is  well  seen  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Esthonian 
coast,  and  forms  all  the  flat  country  round  the  capital.  It 
begins  below  with  beds  of  blue  or  greenish  clays,  marked 
with  fucoidal  impressions,  and  still  so  soft  and  plastic  as  to 
be  readily  moulded  with  the  hand,  though  the  equivalent  in 
age  of  the  hard,  compact  slaty  rocks  of  Wales.  Above  are 
beds  of  white  or  yellow  sand,  occasionally  hardened  into  a 
calcareous  sandstone,  named  the  ungulite  grit  by  native 
geologists,  from  the  abundant  remains  of  the  homy  shell  of 
the  obolus  or  ungulite.  Dark-coloured  graptolite  slates,  often 
bituminous,  and  a  thin  band  of  greensand,  containing  the 
curious  bodies  named  conodonts  by  Pander,  and  supposed 
by  him  to  be  teeth  of  fishes,  hut  which  are  rather  remains  of 
molluscs  or  annelids,  follow.  These  arc  covered  by  the  Pleta 
ororlhoceratite  limestone,  rich  in  remains  of  trilubites,  orthi- 
d;e,  orthoccratitcs,  and  other  characteristic  fossils,  identify- 
ing it  with  the  strata  of  our  own  country.  Above  these 
deposits,  especially  in  the  island  of  Oesel,  bands  of  marly 
or  dolomitic  limestone,  often  grey-coloured  and  full  of  the 
pentamerus  and  other  fussds,  represents  the  Wenlock  or 
upper  Silurian  of  England.  In  this  region  all  these  beds 
arc  soft,  incoherent,  and  slightly  consolidated ;  and  it  is 
only  where  they  again  appear  in  a  narrow  zone  skirting 
the  western  declivities  of  the  Ooral,  and  pierced  by  the  gra- 
nites, syenites,  porphyries,  and  trap  rocks  of  that  chain,  that 
they  assumea  harder  and  denser  structure.and  even  graduate 
into  metamorphicand  crystalline  strata. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Devonian,  or  old  red  sandstone  for- 
mation, extending  over  a  much  wider  surface  of  160,000 
square  miles,  and  thus  considerably  more  than  the  whole 
British  Island*.  Beginning  in  Courlaud  and  Livonia,  and 
resting  on  the  Silurian  beds,  one  branch  runs  north  lo  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  beyond  Arkhangel,  and  skirls  even 
the  west  coast  of  the  Kola  peninsula.  Another  branch  extends 
south  and  east  from  the  Valdai  Hills,  by  Smolensk  and  Orel, 
to  the  valley  ot  the  Don,  north  of  Voroneje.  In  the  northern 
band  sands  and  marls  prevail  south  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
in  the  great  region  from  the  Baltic  provinces  to  Orel  red 
and  green  rnarls,  shales,  and  sands  are  covered  by,  or  alter- 
nate with,  laminated  limestones.  In  these  beds  fossil  fish, 
— as  the  gigantic  AsteroUpis,  the  Osleolcpis,  Diplopterus, 
Dipterus,  Pterichthys  and  lately  the  Coccosleus, — charac- 
teristic of  Caithness  and  the  north  of  Scotland,- — are  asso- 
ciated with  the  typical  mollusca  of  Devonshire  and  the 
Eifel.  This  important  fact,  first  recorded  by  Sir  K.  L 
Murchison  and  his  colleagues,  thus  casts  a  most  valuable 
light  on  the  structure  of  our  own  country,  w  here  these  dis- 
similar types  of  life  have  never  been  found  conjoined. 

'  north, as  is  well  seen  in  the  Valdai  Hills, 
are  overlaid  by  a  scarcely  less  exten- 
From  Cape  Voronin, 


To  the 
the  Devonian 


sive  deposit  of  Carboniferous  beds. 

on  the  White  Sea,  they  run  down  through  Novgorod,  Tver, 
to  Ria/nn,  forming  the  upper  basin  of  the 

Don, 
ian, 
newer 

in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  they  re-appear  in  a 
long,  narrow  zone  along  the  flunks  of  the  Ooral.  and  in  other 


detached  portions,  showing  an  enormous  underground  ex-  Sutirtics. 
tension.  In  all  this  region  it  is,  however,  chiefly  the  f 
parts  of  the  formation,  or  the  mountain  limestone,  with  its 
characteristic  crinoids.  producti,  and  spirifers  that  are  seen, 
and  the  few  seams  of  coal  are  thin  and  poor  in  quality. 
Like  the  associated  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  the  coal  is  only 
hall-mineralized,  and  more  resembles  the  tertiary  lignites 
than  the  true  coal  of  Western  Europe,  ltecent  attempts, 
too,  to  find  workable  coal  by  boring  through  the  overlying 
Jurassic  beds  at  Moscow  have  failed;  a  small  detached 
field  between  the  DoneU  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff  alone  affords 
a  better  promise.  There  several  seams  of  good  coal,  inter- 
stratified  with  sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  have  been 
wrought;  and  though  the  beds  are  often  broken  and  highly 
inclined,  Sir  It.  I.  Murchison  thinks  that  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  this  mineral  may  vet  be  discovered  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  Permian,  which  succeeds,  is  the  most  extensive  for- 
mation  in  Russia.  It  was  so  named  by  Sir  R.  I.  " 
from  its  lull  development  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Touching  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  Arctic 
Ocean  in  the  north,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  Oorais  in 
the  east,  it  occupies  the  whole  basin  of  the  Dvina,  the  Kama, 
and  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Volga,  and  runs  south 
into  Orenburg  and  the  Kccrgheca  steppes.  Everywhere 
the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  of  very  varied  mineral 
character — grits,  sandstones,  marls,  conglomerates,  and 
limestones  inclosing  great  masses  of  gypsum  and  rock- 
salt,  and  often  impregnated  with  copper  ores.  According 
to  Von  Qualen,  it  consists,  in  the  province  of  Orenburg,  of 
three  divisions :  the  lower  division,  very  rich  in  copper  ore, 
is  composed  of  large  masses  of  gypsum,  thick  beds  of  red, 
brown,  and  grey  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  and  of  vari- 
ous marls,  with  limestones  and  thin  layers  of  coal.  The 
middle  division  consists  of  clays  and  marls,  with  many  beds 
of  limestone  and  slaty  coal,  but  less  abundance  of  copper 
ore.  Fucoids  and  ferns,  producti,  and  other  molluscs,  with 
remains  of  fishes  and  Saurian  reptiles,  occur  in  this  and  the 
lower  division,  and  in  the  latter,  also,  innumerable  fragments 
of  fossil  wood.  The  third  or  upper  division,  of  thin  layers 
of  marly  or  tufaceoos  limestone,  with  no  fossils,  is  seen  only 
on  the  top  of  some  hills  and  plateaux.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  Permian  formation  in  Russia  is  the 
abundance  of  copper  ore  and  gypsum.  The  ores  of  copper 
are  chiefly  malachite  and  azurite  ;  but  cuprite,  native  copper, 
and  cop|»er  pyrites  also  occur.  These  ores  are  mostly  mixed 
in  the  sandstones  and  marls,  rarely  in  smalt  nests,  and  are 
peculiarly  rich  on  the  broken  stems  and  branches  of  trees 
that  abound  in  the  sandstones  of  the  lower  division.  Gene- 
rally there  is  only  one  metalliferous  bed,  from  a  few  inches  to 
less  than  six  feet  thick,  but  occasionally  more  than  one  is 
seen.  These  copper  ores  are  found  all  along  the  foot  of 
the  Ooral  in  Orenburg  und  Perm,  but  decrease  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  mountains  is  greater,  and  disappear  beyond 
300  to  3o0  miles  from  their  foot.  The  gypsum  also  follows 
this  mountain  chain  in  an  unbroken  band  from  Orenburg  to 
beyond  60.  N.  Lat.,  with  a  breadth  of  about  80  miles  near 
Perm,  but  extends  farther  west  into  the  basin  of  the  Dvina. 
Numerous  salt  springs  and  beds  of  suit,  in  some  places  50 
feet  thick,  accompany  this  gypsum.  The  most  remarkable 
salt  deposit  is  found  at  Illetzkaya-Zastchita.  in  the  barren 
wilderness  south  of  Orenburg.  At  that  place  a  mass  of 
pure  salt,  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  is  wrought  at  an 
open  quarry  70  feet  deep,  and,  according  to  Rose,  yields 
about  700.000  pood*  of  salt  annually. 

Resting  on  the  Permian,  though  separated  from  it  by  a 
long  geological  interval,  during  which  the  Trias  and  Lias  of 
other  parts  of  Europe  were  deposited,  come  the  Jurassic 
strata.  These  consist  chiefly  of  incoherent,  dark-coloured 
clays  and  sands,  containing  many  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
middle  oolite,— ammonites,  bcleronites,  gryphaea,  and  tere- 
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SutUticf.  bratula.  In  the  centre  of  the  country  it  extend*  from  Mos- 
^  f  —  j  cow,  where  it  rests  on  the  carboniferous  beds,  by  Vladimir 
to  Simbirsk  on  tlie  Volga.  Farther  north  it  forms  the  great 
marches  along  the  watershed  of  the  Dvina  and  Volga,  and 
also  fills  the  trackless  valley  of  the  Petchora,  between  the 
Timan  Mountains  and  the  Ooral,  covered  by  marshy  forests 
and  bleak  tundras.  All  this  region  is  a  low,  scarce  hilly, 
land  ;  but  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Crimea  and  the  flanks 
of  the  Caucasus  it  rises  into  a  more  varied  mountain  country, 
and  contains  a  richer  store  of  corals  and  crinoids  than  in 
its  northern  extension. 

These  Palaeozoic  and  Jurassic  strata  compose  the  northern 
and  larger  half  of  European  Russia.  The  newer  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  bed*  occur  only  in  the  southern  portion,  drained 
by  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas.  Their 
northern  boundary  is  marked  generally  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Meniel,  south-east  to  Voroneje  on  the  Don,  thence  north 
to  Jelatma  on  the  Oka,  and  again  south-east  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Ooral  and  Lake  Aral.  The  chalk  is  chiefly  seen 
in  the  central  region  between  the  Dnieper  and  Volga,  but 
probably  is  concealed  below  the  tertian-  beds  in  other  parts 
of  the  great  plain,  as  it  rifes  through  them  in  irregular 
patches  in  many  localities.  According  to  Von  Buch,  the 
chalk  in  the  north  belong*  chiefly  to  the  upper  bed*.  whilst 
the  lower  Ncocomian,  or  greensand,  is  seen  only  in  the  south 
near  the  Caucasus,  where  Abich  estimates  the  formation  as 
5000  feet  thick.  The  rock*  in  the  north  resemble  those  of 
Western  Europe,  or  are  pure  white  chalk.  Conning  highly 
picturesque  rocks  on  the  Donetz,  chalk-marls,  and  ferrugi- 
nous sands.  Near  Voroneje,  sandstones  containing  31  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  have  been  described  by  Khod- 
nieff.  On  both  flanks  of  the  Caucasus  this  formation  is 
partly  represented  by  a  formation,  several  thousand  feet 
thick,  of  clav  slates,  in  which  fossils  characteristic  of  the 
chalk  occur,  though  not  in  abundance. 

The  older  tertiary,  in  m.my  places  composed  of  clay,  and 
not  distinguishable  in  aspect  from  the  similar  deposits  in  the 
Ixtndnn  basin,  extends  from  the  Baltic  to  Poltava,  north  of 
the  Dnieper.  Large  masses  of  it  also  cover  the  chalk  strata 
to  the  west  of  the  Volga:  and  in  the  south  of  the  Crimea 
the  nummulite  formation  is  well  seen  resting  on  the  chalk 
and  oolite  rocks.  The  upper  tertiary,  widely  extended  from 
the  Dniester  lo  the  Caspian,  and  over  the  w  ide  steppes  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Ooral,  is  more  interesting.  This  formation 
begins  with  blue  marls  and  clay*,  alternating  with  a  yellow 
calcareous  tufa.  In  the  higher  part  the  tula  alone  prevails, 
and  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  broken  shells,  (tartly  fresh- 
water, partly  brackish-water  species,  either  identical  or 
closely  analogous  to  those  now  living  in  the  Caspian.  This 
formation,  spread  tar  and  wide  over  the  vast  Kappa  round 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  sea*,  and  used  as  the  common  build- 
ing-stone even  in  Odessa  proves  the  former  enormous  ex- 
tension of  an  inland  sea  ol  brackish  water.  According  to 
Murchison,  this  :<•»,  larger  than  the  Mediterranean,  was 
reduced  by  two  elevations,  the  latter  leaving  only  the  pre- 
sent Caspian  behind. 

Connected  with  the  same  recent  period  must  be  placed 
the  formation  of  the  goid  sands  of  the  Ooral,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  urus,  whoso  bones 
are  so  often  imbedded  in  them.  The  dispersion  of  erratic 
blocks  over  Russia  and  Northern  Europe  is  a  kindred 
phenomenon.  More  important  ior  the  agriculture  of  Rus- 
sia is  the  tchornozem,  or  black  earth,  lound  only  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  unquestionably  the  finest  soil  in 
the  empire  tin'  tin-  production  of  wheat  and  grass.  "  It  is 
so  fertile,"  say  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison.  "  as  arable  tad,  that  the 
farmers  never  apply  manure  ;  and  after  taking  many  crops 
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(For  further  details  on  the  geology,  ftc,  of  this  vast  em-  Statistics, 
(tire,  see  especially  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  by  Sir  ■ —  — 
R.  I.  Murchison,  E.  de  Verneuil.  and  Count  Keyserling,  2 
vols.  4to  i  Siluria,  by  Sir  R.  I,  Murchison,  2d  edition  ; 
Jicisc  nach  drm  Ural,  von  G.  Rose;  the  Petchora- Land, 
by  Count  Keyserling ;  with  many  memoirs  in  the  Russian 
and  German  scientific  journals  ;  and  (or  the  distribution  of 
the  rocks,  the  Geological  Map  of  Europe,  by  Sir  R.  I.  Mur- 
chison and  Professor  Nicol.) 

In  a  country  of  such  van  dimensions,  the  soil  must  of  Soil, 
course  vary  considerably  in  different  situations.  There  is 
a  vast  tract  of  territory,  65,000  geographical  square  leagues 
in  extent,  which  possesses  a  peculiar  and  rather  remark- 
able soil.  Indeed,  Ritter,  in  his  Erdkundc,  informs  us 
that  there  is  only  one  other  place  on  the  surface  or'  the 
earth  where  anything  similar  in  soil  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  is  the  north  of  Hindustan.  It  consists  entirely  of  de- 
composed vegetable  matter,  and  is  deposited  in  a  thick  laver. 
It  is  situated  in  the  S.  of  Russia,  stretching  in  a  broad  belt 
from  Volhynia,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Ooral  chain  near  Perm.  It  is  prolonged  on  one  side 
from  this  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  on  the  other 
it  stretches  from  Perm  to  Orenburg,  and  thence  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  All  this  vast  tract,  exceeding  in  extent  France, 
Spain,  and  Prussia  united,  is  covered  throughout  with  a  stra- 
tum of  vegetable  mould,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  3  lo 
5  feet.  It  is  so  extremely  productive  as  to  stand  in  no  need 
of  manure.  Its  fertility  is  shown  in  the  large  returns  of  grain, 
especially  rye,  which  it  yields;  and  in  the  excellent  breeds  of 
cattle  which  are  reared  upon  it.  From  the  thinness  of  the 
population,  vast  tracts  of  this  country  still  remain  unoccupied. 
The  soils  of  the  steppes,  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of 
Russia,  we  have  already  adverted  to  when  describing  these 
plains.  The  country  betwren  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper 
lias  a  soil  impregnated  with  nitre,  a  substance  deleterious 
to  vegetation  ;  yet,  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  or  diminished, 
w  heat,  miliet,  and  the  arbute  melon,  may  be  cultivated  with 
great  success.  The  mildest  and  most  fruitful  region  in  all 
the  Russian  empire  is  that  continuation  of  valleys  arranged 
in  natural  amphitheatres  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Tau- 
rida,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  Proceeding  east- 
ward, we  come  to  the  government  of  Astrakhan.  Only  part 
of  its  soil  is  fertile.  This  portion  includes  the  low  districts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Ooral,  and  the  Terek,  and 
is  by  no  means  large ;  but  here  vegetables  attain  an  enor- 
mous size.  The  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  and  bitu- 
minous substances.  Higher  up,  the  land  on  the  Volga 
becomes  sandy  and  unproductive.  The  soil  of  Little 
Russia  and  the  Polish  Ukraine  is  partly  sandy  and  not 
very  fruitful,  partly  very  rich  and  fertile.  A  great  part  of 
Western  Russia  is  sandy,  and  intersected  by  vast  marshes 
and  bogs.  Large  tracts  are  covered  with  immense  forests, 
the  retreat  of  the  bear,  wolf,  and  wild  boar ;  whilst  not  an 
inconsiderable  portion  of  this  westerly  territory  ranks 
amongst  the  most  fertile  in  the  empire. 

It  thus  appears,  with  regard  to  the  soil  of  Russia,  taking  ciiatte. 
a  summary  view  of  it  along  with  the  climate,  that  from  the 
44th  to  the  50th  parallel  of  N.Lat.,  comprising  Bessarabia, 
Podolia,  Kherson,  Yekaterinoslaff,  and  Tauhda,  it  is  tor 
the  most  part  low  and  level,  little  wooded,  (tartly  very 
fruitful,  partly  arid  and  unfruitful,  besides  being  here  and 
there  impregnated  with  salt.  The  winters  are  short,  with 
little  snow ;  but  in  some  |wrts  the  cold  is  severe.  The 
spring  is  early  and  mild  ;  the  summer  is  of  long  duration, 
with  oppressive  heat  and  little  rain;  autumn  follows  late 
in  the  year.  Violent  whirlwinds  are  frequent,  and  the  S. 
of  Russia  is  subject  to  tremendous  snow  storms,  called 
The  middle  or  temperate  district,  extending  from 
50°  to  57°,  has  a  rough  and  lasting  winter,  especially  in  the 
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plains,  over  which,  up  to  the  declivities  of  the  Ooral  chain 
upon  the  E.,  only  slight  elevations  break  the  monotonous 
level.  The  northern  district,  from  57°  to  67°  in  European 
has  a  much  milder  climate  than  the  same  [parallels 
Asia.  With  the  exception  of  the  wooded  mountains  of 
Finland  on  the  W„  it  is,  as  far  as  the  Ooral.,  a  continuation 
of  the  former  flat  land,  upon  which  forests, 
marshes,  and  moor  ground  alternate  with  one 
The  poor,  meagre  soil  only  insures  th 
return  as  far  as  the  60th  parallel.  The  winter  here  is  1 
and  severe,  there  being  six  or  seven  months  in  wli 
sledges  are  the  only  mode  of  travelling.  Mercury  freezes 
in  winter,  and  the  autumn  is  foggy.  Here  only  slow-grow- 
ing timber  succeeds,  and  beyond  67  is  confined  to  dry, 
stunted  shrubs.  From  64"  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  always 
difficult,  and  agriculture  is  limited  to  roots.  Under  the 
parallel  of  66°  the  sun  does  not  set  on  the  21st  of  June, 
nor  rise  obove  the  horizon  on  the  21st  of  December. 
Snow  and  ice  often  set  in  at  St  Petersburg  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  sometimes  continue  till  the  middle  of  April. 
For  160  day*, — that  is,  from  the  end  of  November  till  the 
middle  of  April,  the  Neva  is  generally  bound  fast  with 
ice.  In  summer  the  W,  S.W.  ond  N.E,  in  winter  the 
S.W.,  S.,  and  S.E.  winds  prevail.  The  climate  in  this  part 
has  become  much  milder,  through  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  hewing  down  of  the  forest*.  The  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  is  about  18  English  inches  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  the  number  of  rainy  and  snowy  days  is  reckoned  at 
about  150  at  St  Petersburg.  The  following  table  has  been 
supplied  us  by  Academician  Vesseloffski,  and  is  extracted 
from  his  recent  learned  work  on  the  Climatology  of 
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"  Taking,  for  St  Petersburg,"  Academician  Kupffer  in- 
forms us,  "  the  mean  temperatures  of  every  month,  they 
ore,  during  five  months,  below  32°  Fahr.  The  mean  an- 
nual temperature  is  3»J,9  Fahr.  The  difference  between 
the  mean  temperatures  of  winter  and  summer,  calling  by 
the  name  of  winter  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  and  by  that  of  summer  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  is  42°-5  Fahr.  At  Yakootsk  in  Siberia,  Lat. 
62.  2.,  Long.  129.  73.  E.  from  Greenwich,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  +  12°-2  Fahr. ;  that  of  winter,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  —  36°-6  Fahr. ;  and  that 'of 
summer  +  58i-3  Fahr. ;  the  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  mean  temperatures  of  the  summer  and  of  the  winter  is 
95".  Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  cul- 
ture of  rye  has  been  attempted  with  success."  In  the 
Arctic  or  hyperborean  region,  extending  from  67'  to  74°, 
the  rigour  of  the  climate  tells  both  upon  men  and  domesti- 
cated animals,  as  well  as  upon  vegetation  j  for  neither  at- 
tain their  full  sire.  In  Arkhangel  the  sun  rises  on  the  23.1 
of  December  at  2  minutes  part  10,  and  sew  57  minutes 
past  1 ;  whilst  on  the  23d  of  June  it  rises  14  minutes  past 
1  in  the  rooming,  and  docs  not  disappear  below  the  hori- 
zon until  49  minutes  past  10  in  the  evening. '  Beyond  67°, 
however,  the  climate  is  one  long  summer  day  and  one 
long  winter  night.  The  summer  is  still  much  overcast 
with  vapours,  which  obscure  the  sun.  The  dreary  region 
of  winter  is  somewhat  cheered  by  splendid  moonlight  and 
the  brilliant  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  borealis.  Trees 
entirely  cease  about  67°,  only  hardy  shrubs  being  able  to 
endure  the  intense  cold  of  the  climate.  In  St  Petersburg 
in  1759  the  cold  was  41"  Fahr.  below  zero,  and  in  the 
■of  1809-10  quicksilver  froze  into  a  solid  moss  in 


Moscow,  and  was  extended  with  a  hammer  like  lead.  As 
this  metal  becomes  solid  about  32"  Hcaurour,  we  may 
reckon  the  degree  of  cold  in  this  case  as  exceeding  40T 
Fahr. 

From  the  vast  extent  of  this  empire,  and  the  great  range  Vegetable 
of  its  temperature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  productions  produc- 
of  every  clime  are  found,  or  may  be  successfully  cultivated, 
in  some  parts  of  its  wide-spread  surface.  On  the  E.,  the 
great  chain  of  the  Ooral  separates  by  a  bold  line  the 
northern  European  from  the  northern  Asiatic  botany ;  and 
over  this  vast  expanse  winter  reigns  with  excessive  seve- 
rity, while  the  almost  tropical  temperature  of  the  brief 
summer  ripens  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
to  sudden  maturity.  This  rapid  growth  is  followed  by  as 
rapid  a  decay  in  autumn. 

The  Ibrestsof  Russia  are  in  several  respects  an  important  Forest*, 
feature  of  the  country :  firstly,  as  a  phy  sical  characteristic, 
from  their  overspreading  such  enormous  tracts  of  country ; 
secondly,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  from  the  Umber,  tar, 
pitch,  potash,  and  turpentine  which  they  afford  forming  im- 
portant articles  of  trade  ;  and  thirdly,  from  their  supplying 
fuel  in  a  country  only  recently  found  to  possess  coal.  "  Esti- 
mating the  surface  of  European  Russia."  says  Mr  Schnitz- 
ler,  "at  402,100,552  dessiateens,  1 56.000,000  of  this  num- 
ber are  occupied  by  forests;  178,000,000  by  uncultivated 
land,  water,  houses,  and  roads ;  61,500,000  by  arable,  and  a 
little  more  than  6,000,000  by  meadow  land.  On  this  ge- 
neral view  of  the  surface,  we  may  compute  that  one  tlcssu- 
teen  of  w  ood  occurs  to  every  two,  and  five- ninths  of  a  dessia- 
tecn  without  it.  The  forests,  indeed,  constitute  a  source  of 
riches  which  may  long  continue  inexhaustible,  and  which 
might  be  indefinitely  increased  by  strict  regulations  for 
their  economy  and  management.  Seventy-six  millions 
of  dessiateens  arc  still  completely  covered  with  pines,  firs, 
and  other  cone-bearing  trees,  without  counting  the  oaks, 
maples,  beeches  poplars,  and  elms,  which  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  latitudes  within  the  52d  degree,  and  the  birch, 

which  grows  in  still  more  northern  regions   The 

governments  of  Novgorod  and  Tver,  in  particular,  are 
studded  with  forests,  and  that  of  Volkonski,  which  extends 
to  the  Valdai  Hills,  is  one  of  the  largest  known.  In  the 
government  of  Perm,  out  of  18,000,000  of  dessiateens, 
17,000,000  are  forest.  These  immense  tract*  covered  with 
wood  arc  a  great  blessing  in  so  inclement  a  climate,  as 
they  form  a  shelter  against  the  winds  from  the  icy  seas. 
The  provinces  to  the  S.  have  not  the  same  necessity  for 
them,  and  are  so  destitute  of  wood  as  to  occasion  the  burn- 
ing of  grass  and  dung  for  fuel."  Forest  economy  is  now 
being  more  attended  to.  The  trees  furnish  the  inhabitants 
wilh  fir-timber  of  the  finest  quality  for  building,  household 
furniture,  and  utensils.  The  same  trees  supply  the  pea- 
santry in  some  parts  with  torches,  which  they  use  instead 
of  candles.  The  brushwood,  covering  a  vast  extent  of 
forest  land,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  liazel,  dwarf 
birch,  alder,  willow,  and  juniper.  In  other  places  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  bilberry,  and  the  cran- 
berry, which  latter  is  extensively  exported. 

Russia  is  as  yet  chiefly  an  agricultural  country.    It  iscrsin, 
so  extensive,  and  in  many  |<arts  yields  such  abundant  crops  hemp,  and 
of  grain,  that  enough  is  produced  not  only  for  home  i 
sumption,  but  for  exportation  in  considerabl 
The  price  of  grain  varies  exceedingly  in  diffe 
nients.    St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Arkhangel,  Vologda,  and 
Perm  arc  the  only  governments  that  consume  more  than 
they  raise ;  all  the  others  produce  more  than  they  require. 
The  grains  most  commonly  cultivated  are  rye  and  oats. 
The  best  wheat  is  produced  in  Southern  Russia,  and  in  the 
eastern  governments  of  KnZAti,  Seembeersk,  and  Orenburg; 
where  also,  along  with  millet,  a  little  rice  is  raised.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  very  largely  cultivated,  and  yield  not  only 
"  for  the  manufactories  of  the  country,  but  a  large 
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surplus  for  exportation.    (For  statistic*  of  Agricultural  pro- 
'  (tactions,  Ac  sec  after — "  Productive  Industry.")  Whilst 


lions,  i 

Vine,  null-  corn  and  cattle  constitute  the  riches  of  the  central  districts 
berry,  n-  the  southern  abound  in  productions  of  a  more  precious  or 
•«  delicate  nature.  The  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  is  adapted, 
■  both  by  climate  and  soil,  to  all  the  productions  of  Italy  and 
Greece  ;  and  here,  indeed,  many  of  them  are  indigenous. 
Government  has  taken  a  most  lively  interest  in  developing 
the  resources  of  each  portion  of  the' empire;  and  in 
qoence  of  this,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  an 
plant,  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the 
fostered  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  vine  cultivation 
is  extending  with  great  success  in  the  south,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Astrakhan,  Kherson,  Pcdolia.  the  country  of  the 
Don  Kozzacks,  and  especially  in  the  Taurida.  The  mul- 
berry tree  has  been  as  carefully  attended  to  as  the  vine, 
and  the  result  has  been  upon  the  whole  favourable.  Vast 
plantations  of  mulberries  have  been  formed  near  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  southern  districts.  Every  encour- 
agement is  held  out  to  planters  by  the  government.  In 
the  Crimea  and  countries  of  the  Caucasus  the  rearing 
of  the  silk-worm  is  likewise  rapidly  advancing.  Experi- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  and 
Fruits  tod  indigo,  but  they  have  not  succeeded.  In  Southern  Russia, 
flowers.  a  region  whose  climate  differs  little  from  that  of  Asia 
Minor,  »e  find  a  similar  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  flora  of  Russia  is  very  abundant  in  the  south.  As 
Pallas  informs  us,  the  country  presents  the  most  enchant- 
ing aspect.  On  the  mountain-side,  in  the  valley,  in  the 
forest,  even  where,  the  earth  is  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  the 
loveliest  flowers  and  most  aromatic  herbs,  whose  delicate 
odours  embalm  the  atmosphere.  Russia  further  produces 
hops  (not  sufficient  for  home  consumption),  and  tobacco,  the 
Nieotiana  patticulata,  of  which  the  young  leaves  are  getie- 
*UJ"jf  rally  removed,  dried  in  the  shade,  and  buried  beneath  hay- 
Jj  ricks,  where  they  become  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  Of 

'  garden  vegetables  there  are  the  usual  varieties  found  in  Eu- 
rope.  Spanish  pepper  and  the  mustard-tree  are  raised  on  the 
Samara  and  Lower  Volga;  poppy  in  Kharkoff,  where  it 
yields  a  return  of  160-fold  ;  rhubarb,  which  grows  wild  in 
Taurida ;  rhapontick,  which  grows  wild  in  the  Oorals ;  and 
Polygonum  minus,  which  in  the  Ookraine  engenders  worms 
that  yield  a  beautiful  crimson  dye,  used  as  paint  by  the 
Kozzack  women.  Genuine  turpentine  might  be  collected 
to  a  great  extent.  Many  plants  useful  for  dyeing  ore  pro- 
duced in  a  wild  state ;  and  for  tanning  there  arc  several 
valuable  plants.  In  short,  the  Crimea  presents  great  fa- 
cilities for  rendering  this  a  lucrative  branch  of  manufacture. 
The  quadrupeds  of  Russia  are  numerous.  Some  appear 
•beep,  Ac.  ,0  oe  peculiar  to  the  country ;  but  our  business  is  chiefly 
with  the  domesticated  animals.  Cattle  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  bred  in  vast  numbers  in  the  steppes,  and  they 
have  increased  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Black 
cattle  and  oxen  are  raised  as  far  N.  as  the  61th  parallel,  but 
especially  in  Podolia  anil  the  Ookraine.  Some  of  the 
calves  of  the  latter  country  weight  from  480  to  600  lb. 
Sheep  are  reared  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  Taurida  a 
poor  Tartar  may  have  in  his  possession  1000,  and  a  rich 
Tartar  50,000.  The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  has  been  na- 
turalized in  Little  Russia,  in  the  governments  comprised 
under  the  name  of  New  Russia,  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and  in 
those  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  (For  statistics,  sec 
after— "  Productive  Industry.")  These  diflcrent  regions,  so 
remote  Irom  one  another,  are  too  dissimilar  to  enjoy  pre- 
cisely the  same  advantages;  nevertheless,  the  perseverance 
and  judicious  management  of  the  cultivators  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  Even  in  those  districts  least  lavoured 
by  nature  rapid  improvement  has  been  made.  At  Tagan- 
rog the  exports  have  greatly  increased ;  and  in  Little  Russia 
this  branch  of  commerce  is  acquiring  fresh  activity.  The 
wool  trade  is  now  al»o  cultivated  in  Siberia,  where  a 


wool  company  was  established  in  1S32.  In  fine,  Russia,  Statistics 
lately  so  poor  in  this  species  of  produce,  that  even  in  «,<— . 
1824  her  export*  did  not  exceed  annually  11.270  cw  t., 
valued  at  only  L.93,500;  in  1857  sold  357,977  cwt,  the 
value  of  which  amounted  to  L.2,069,456.  This  is  of  course 
independently  of  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  which 
has  increased  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  breed  of  horses 
has  been  considerably  improved,  by  crossing  the  best  native 
with  Arab,  English,  and  Flemish  races.  Count  Orloff  was 
a  great  benefactor  of  his  country  in  this  respect.  So  much 
as  L.I560  have  been  paid  for  bursts  from  the  Orloff  breed- 
ing-stables. The  camel  inhabits  the  warm,  saline  steppes  of 
the  Taurida  and  Kherson  ;  asses  are  especially  domesticated 
in  the  Taurida ;  and  the  goat,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  tamed 
oportions  and  qualities.  Amongst 
•es,  which  yield  an  abundance  or 
wax  for  exportation.  In  the  north  the  reindeer 
and  the  elk  roam  in  countless  herds ;  and  there  are  many 
wild  animals,  such  as  the  untamed  steppe- horse,  wild  ox,  the 
fox,  hear,  lynx,  and  wolf,  besides  others,  the  skins  or  furs 
of  which  constitute  important  items  of  trade  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Russia.  Birds  of  the  usual  European  descriptions 
are  very  numerous,  including  field  and  water  game  of 
various  kinds.  The  falcon  is  taught  to  chase  even  the 
wolf  in  the  Keergheez-Ijinds;  and  in  the  government  of 
Koorsk  the  magnificent  greyhound  of  the  country  is 
loosed  upon  the  flocks  of  bustards  that  arc  met  with  there. 
The  seal  and  walrus  haunt  the  waters  of  the  north ;  and 
fish  abound  in  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers.  The  fisheries 
constitute  an  iuijtortant  branch  of  productive  industry. 

Russia  consists  of  the  Ibl lotting  countries: — Russia  pro-  Diviaicni 
per  (originally  Novgorod  and  Moscow);  the  country  of  the  °f ,n* 
Kozzacks  of  the  Don,  and  of  the  Black  Sea ;  Bessarabia ;  P'"* 
the  khanate  of  the  Crimea;  the  Caucasus;  the  kingdoms 
of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan;  Siberia;  Daooria  and  the  A  moor 
region;  the  kingdom  of  Poland;  the  greater  part  of  Lap- 
land ;  the  grand  prim  ijwility  of  Finland  ;  the  archipelagoes 
of  Abo  and  Aland,  with  the  islands  of  Dago  and  Oesel ; 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Courland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia  ; 
and  possessions  in  North  America.    In  administrative  re- 
spects Russia  is  divided  into 
of  which  in  1 856  there  were  65. 


European   47  I  1 

traueiuUn   6  0  1 

Siberian   4  8  0 

Total   87  6  S 

The  land  of  the  Black  Sea  Kozzacks  belongs  to  the  Cau- 
casus. The  population  of  this  empire,  as  diverse  as  its  com- 
ponent parts,  was  estimated  in  1856  at  nearly  71, 500,000 
souls,  including  Poland  and  Finland,  thus  distributed  : — 

In  Europe. 

Tlie  European  governments  end  provinces  57,602,185 

The  kingdom  of  Poland    4,606,919 

The  lirand  Principality  of  Finland   1,632,977 

  63,932,081 

In  A.ia, 

The  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  with  the? 

dependent  lands   3,179,907 

The  Sit:rian  governments  and  province*, 

with  tbe  Keergheei-Land.   4,120,815 

  7,300,818 

In  America. 

Of  the  North  American  t'ompany   10,723 

Total  population   71,243,616 

The  increase  may  be  computed  at  0-88  per  cent.;  and  the  po- 
pulation mutt  therefore  now,  in  1859,  amount  to  73,387,600 
It  doubles  itself  in  Ills  ye 
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Table  of the  Populatio  n  and  Superficies  of  the  Russian  Empire. — Each  Government  is  taken  separately,  and  the  8  tails  tic*. 

Number  of  Inhabitants  it  that  returned  for  1S56,  in  the  Tables  drawn  up  b>/  the  Central  Statistical  Committee.    -  

The  Area  is  based  on  the  calculations  of  Academician  Kiippen,  founded  on  the  returns  of  the  Ninth  Census. 


Arkhengol. 
Astrakhan.. 
Ilwaarabla  . 


Country  of  the  Don  Koziack*  

Country  of  the  HUck  Sea  Koiiaeks  

t'ourlend  

Derbent  

Brlvan  

F-sthunia  ....   

Grodno  

Irkdotak  

Ksl.io^a  

Kaminiotsk-Podolsk,  with  the  military 


Kamtrhatka. 


Keeyeff.  with  til*  mlliury  colonies  

KharkotT   

Kherson     

Koor»k  „  

Kootais   

Kostroma  

Kovno  

Livonia  

Minsk   

MohlldtT    

Mmoiw  

Neeiegnrod  

Novgorod  

OloneU  

Orel,  or  Orloff  

Orenburg,  with  the  Kouark*  of  the  Ooral 

Penza  

Perm  

Poltava    , 


2l:3  63  i 
414,526 
992.841 
871.130 
194,619 
037,855 
427,913 
,  834,077 

827.200 
SIS,  187 

l.fiu  ;,.i7i 

1.717,314 

7.331 
1.1S-.M  !'> 
1,801,961 
1  272  997 
1.083.852 
l.S.1!\9  19 
324,320 
1,056,338 
982.595 
863,035 
983.338 
873.888 
1.080,405 

i  vi.;  ini 

804.410 
285.915 
1,446.900 
1.893.254 
1,136,979 
2,011,453 
1,733,144 


Area. 


<;..F.-rni.!<ni«. 


329.77.K 
81.893 
18.232 
r.2.:.:is 
14,726 
V>.r.h-2 
8,763 

7.802 
13,366 
13,133 

16,447 

633,387 
23.716 
19.-07 

20.973 
28.666 
17,382 

3o!s33 
16,107 
17,680 
34.467 
18,806 
12,316 
19,613 
46,070 
31.318 
18,253 

146,986 
14.662 

128.362 
19,061 


Pskoff  

Kiaran  

St  Petersburg. 

Shemakha  

Ssmara  

Raratoflf  


Semipalatin.k 
Siberian  J 


Simbirsk  . 


KeerjjhiVj 


Stavropol   

Tnmboff  

The  Taurida,  with 
Kerteh-Yetil  


Sevastopol  and 


Tiflls 

ToboUk  .1  

Tomsk  

Toola   

Trana-Balkal  region  

Tver   

Veetebsk  

Viatka   , 

Vilna  

Vladrcmir  

Volhy  nin  ■  

Vologila  «,*...  w 

Voronrj  

Vakoouk  

Yaroslaff  

laff,  with  Taganrog.  

Yeni«aysk   .*.... 

Possessions  of  the  Korth  American  Conjp 

ToIaI  *••*•■>•  *»•*»•■••  ii,i>»Mtiini*i 


Popnlatimi. 

A  re  4. 

1.689,783 

17.042 

1,394,233 

16.213 

1,071,909 

17,318 

341,170 

1.479.0H1 

63,088 

1.613.609 

31.677 

l.'.y  ay  7 

194,246 

256,166 

313,301 

1,118,608 

18,763 

1,084.481 

21,653 

334,425 

1,808,172 

25,342 

059,519 

"I  140 

—  1,1  sv 

1,401,879 

21,250 

560.453 

1.011,413 

.074.115 

687.677 

333.9'.'2 

1,125,517 

11.772 

336,688 

254,447 

1,466,194 

L'.i.l'll 

748,524 

17.212 

2,031,944 

55.35'J 

840,879 

16,320 

1.220,820 

IN, 162 

1,498,387 

27,640 

926,(i89 

1  IS.24U 

1.840,146 

23,691 
1.575.730 

214,208 

928.445 

14,1  Hi  J 

1.030.621 

271.600 

64.000 

63,295,933 

The  central  governments  are  tlic  most  populous  ;  and 
the  North  American  possessions  the  most  thinly  inhabited. 
9' 80  souls  go  to  the  English  square  mile  in  the  whole  Rus- 
sian empire,  exclusive  of  Poland  and  Finland  : — 

Topalatlon. 

In  European  Russia   31-08  \  are  reckoned 

In  the  Caucasus   2^49  }  to  1  English 

In  Siberia   0-74  J  square,  mile. 

And  In^thcvrimle  empire,  without  the  ^ 

The  whole  population  of  the  empire  was  further  distri- 
buted in  1856  in  the  following  manner:— 

Number  o?  Inhabitant*  of  both  Sesea. 

In  Towns.  la  m.trie  ts.  Toisl. 

Id  the  European  governments 

and  province.                     5,203,187  52,398,998  37,602,185 

In  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Cau- 

cmq                                    288,102  2,618,895  2,906,976 

In  the  Siberian  governments 

sod  provinces                       192,710  3,160,105  3,382,816 

Total   5,683,999    88,177,998  03,861,997 

The  proportion  betwixt  the  town  and  district  populations 
waa  consequently  as  follows : — 

To  I tnhs- 

To  every  100  labsbi-      l.itant  of 
t.inu  of  the  Govern  Towns 
merits  there  lived,—      there  f»ll« 
in  the 

In  Towns.  In  Districts.  Districts. 

In  tha  European  governments  and 

provinces   9  ■03  90-97  1O-07 

In  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus    9*91  90  09        9  40 

In  the  .Siberian  governments  and 

province.   6-73  9425       10  39 

In  the  whole  empire          8-fll         91-09  10-23 

VOL.  XIX. 


Numeric(d  Proportion  of  the  Sexes. 


In  the  49  European  govern- 
ments and  province*..          28,331.969  29,270.216 

In  the  7  Caucasian  do               1.819.220  1,337.777 

In  the  9  Siberian  do.               1,738,314  1,614,501 


67,602,185 
2.906,997 


Total   31.589,503  32,272,494 

Hereto  add  the  population  of  the  dependent  posses- 
sions : — 

In  the  Caucasus,  about   291,000 

In  the  Keerghees  hordes  of  Siberia,  about  750,000 
In  thi)  North  American  possessions   10.723 


If- 


Total  population., 

i.  number  returned  by  the  secre- 
Poland  and  Finland,  we  have,— 

....  4.696.919 
...  1,632.977 


1,051,723 
64,913,720 


tariee  of 

In  the  5 
In  the  8 


Entire  population  of  P,ussia,  with 
dependent  lands  in  1856  


0,329,896 


and 


71,213,616 


Movement  of  the  Population  in  1856.— Number  of  Birth* 
and  Deaths  ;  also  increase  of  Population. 

Increase  of 
the  1'opo- 
Plcd.  IstioD. 


In  the  European  governments  Born. 

and  provinces   2,496.995 

In  the  Caucasus   88,515 

121,359 


2,007,557  489,438 
64.024  24,491 
75,291 


Total  


•  •  
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Statistic*.     From  these  figures,  proportionally  to  the  wliole  popula- 
tion  of  the  empire,  are  deduced  the  following  results : — 


Proi«w«M»  to 
every  MkiIi 
of  both  S«I«. 

1  Birth 
oeeurs  to 

I  Pr.th 

occurs  to 

Permit*! 
Int  f.  >a*„ 
<rf  the  Po- 
polatlon. 

In  the  European') 
government*  *nd  \ 

In    the    lienten-  \ 
ancyoftheCau- 

HHBk]MiMM»MNI  * 

In  the  Siberian  go-  \ 
vernmenta  and  \ 
province*  ) 

— 
Blrtha 

4-3* 

3-74 
362 

Deaths. 
3  49 

271 

2-25 

23  04 
2674 
27-62 

28  65 
36  90 
40  00 

0-85 
H>4 
137 

In  the  whole  cm-  ) 
pire   j 

4-27 

339 

23-42 

2950 

088 

'I  lif  result  of  several 
present  century  give*  tl 
birth*:— 1  born  to  21-2 
30-33  souls.  Tin 


decennial  deductions  made  in  the 
e  following  average  proportion  of 
i  souls  ;  and  of  deaths,  1  dead  to 
average  annual  increase  would  therefore 


be  about  1  per  cent,  which  is  the  utmost.  This  is  the  result 
returned  by  the  statistical  tables  of  1856.  Von  Stein  re- 
turns 088  per  cent,  which  is  nearly  -fifths.  We  ourselves 
have  many  reasons,  too  manifold  for  recapitulation  here,  to 
give  this  return  as  rather  nearer  to  yVtns  than  to  -jVhs. 
The  returns  of  marriages  in  European  Hussia  were  557, 1 23. 
The  average  proportion  to  100  souls  of  both  sexes  is  0-97 
marriages,  or  I  marriage  to  103*09  souls  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation. In  the  above  returns,  the  numbers  given  arc  only 
those  of  the  tax-paying  community,  because  most  easily 
obtainable ;  th  e  non-tax  paying  portion  arc  not  included, 
neither  is  the  army  nor  fleet  The  great  uncertainty  of  the 
computation  lies  in  the  circumstance  of  the  census  not 
being  taken  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  certain  classes 
not  being  registered.  It  is  the  consistory  of  every  govern- 
ment that  lias  the  charge  of  registering  the  movement  of 
births,  deaths, and  marriages.  Improved  measures  are  now 
adopted  for  insuring  reliable  returns.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  learned  of  Russia  are  by  any  means  indif- 
ferent to  such  a  vital  point  Academician  Koppen's  tables 
of  measurement  and  population,  and  Mr  Schweitzer's  com- 
putation of  areas,  will  most  likely  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  autumn.  Councillor  Troinitski  hopes  likewise  to  be 
ready  within  the  same  period  with  his  population  returns, 
based  on  the  tenth  revision  or  census,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress on  a  surer  basis  tlian  any  of  the  foregoing.  It  is 
expected  to  show  a  lower  amount  of  population.  The 
census  is  taken  at  unequal  intervals  of  time ;  the  present 
was  ordered  iu  conseouence  of  the  late  war,  and  of  the  pro- 
|>oscd  emancipation  of  the  |*asanu.  The  number  of  nobles 
is  estimated  at  about  400,000. 

View  of  the  Foreign  Race*  inhabiting  European  Russia, 
taken  from  Academician  Koppen's  Returns  gf"  1853,  the 


Both  Seles. 

1.  Ssmoyeds,  in  ths  government  of  Arkhangel   4,495 

ItLopareea,          „          „              Do   y^go 

'  ?8ooU           ii         „         Perira   872 

4.  Fins, — 

A.  The  Tcbood  rare,  in  its  widest  acceptation, — 
(a.)  Tchoodi,  strictly  taken  (Tchookarce),  in  the 

government*  of  Novgorod  and  OloncU   16,617 


(*.)  Vode  (Tcboods),  In  the  government  of  9t 
Petenbarg  

(t.)  Ketba  (Tehodkne*),  in  the  governments  of 
Vitebsk.  Livonia,  Pskofl",  8t  Petenburg, 
and  Kstbonia  .. .........  

(if.)  Leevs,  in  the  government*  of  ('our land  and 

Livonia  

D.  Karele,  in  tbe  widest  acceptation, — 

(a.)  Krvemeiset*.  In  the  government!  of  Novgorod 
and  St  Petenbarg  

ft.)  Savekot*,  in  the  government  of  St  Peter,  burp 

(c.)  It'ori1  „  „ 

id.)  Karele,  in  tbe  governments  of  Arkbangel, 
Novgorod,  Olonets,  St  Peteraburg,  Tarn- 

boff,  Tver,  and  YaroslaJf  

5.  Perm  Races,— 

(a.)  Ziriane,  in  tbe  governments  of  Arkbangel  and 
Vologda  

^   ^     atka  ^ 

—  ..a.............. .......... 

(«.)  Voti*ke,in  tbe  government*  of  Viatke,  Kasan, 

Orenburg  and  Samara  

(<*}  Beeermiane,  in  the  government  of  Viatka.... 
Volga  races, — 

'  Tcheremeeese*,  in  the  government*  of  Viatka, 
Kazan,  Kostroma,  Kecjegorod,  Orenburg, 

and  Perm  

tlordva  (Mokshe,  Eriie,  and  Keratai*)  in  the 
government*  of  Aitrakban,  Kaxan,  Neeie- 
gorod,  Orenburg,  Pen**,  Samara,  SaraUiff, 

Himbeersk,  Taurida,  TarabotT  

'choovlihee,  in  lb*  government,  of  Viatka, 
Kaxan,  Orenburg.  Samara,  Saraloff,  Sim- 


Both  Seies.  guUltK*. 

a,u8  v*~^ 


2,074 


29,375 
42,979 
17,600 


171,693 

70,965 
62,204 
186,770 


165,076 


4Kn,241 


7.  Tartan,  in  tbe  widest  accepution, — 

(a.)  Tartan,  in  the  etrict  acceptation  (with  the 
Nogeis),  In  the  governments  of  Astrak- 
han, Vilna,  Viatka,  tirudno,  Don-Koiaark 
country,  Kazan,  Kostroma,  Minsk,  Neexe- 
gorod,  Orenburg,  Penia,  Perm,  I'odolia. 
Itiaaan,  Samara.  Saretoff,  Simbeersk.  Stev- 
ropol,  Taurida,  TambotT,  Ksthonia  

(».)  Basbkeers,  in  th*  governmenu  of  Viatka, 
Orenburg,  Perm,  and  Samara  

(c  )  Meetcheriaks,  in  the  governments  of  Oren- 
burg, Penia,  Perm,  and  SaratofT  

(<f.)  Keergbeesi  (Kansk.),  in  tbe  governments  of 


1,284,234 
.192.072 
79,911 


m  tea*  >«•••»..  •••••• 


(•OKalm 
tbe 


of 

Orenburg, 


8. 

, in  the  , 
l)on-Koxz*ck  country, 
mars,  SaratofT.  Stavropol  ., 
9.  Lithuanians,  in  the  widest  acceptation, — 
(a.)  The  Leetva,  in  the  strict  *c 
In  the  government* 
Kovno,  and  Courland  , 
(».)  The  Lett*,  in  tbe  governments  of  Vitebsk, 
Kovno,  Courland,  Livonia,  I'skorT,  and  St 


accepution  (Zmood), 
of  Vilna,  Grodno, 


10.  V61okhs  (Moldavian.)  In 


ia,  and  in  the  go- 


119,162 

716,886 
872.107 


11.  Slav  line  i 

(a.)  Uolgsrs,  in  Bessarabia  and  the  government* 
of  Taurida  and  Kherson  

(t.)  Serbs,  in  Beuanbla  and  the  government*  of 
YekaterlnuglatT and  Kherson  ,  

((.)  Poles,  in  tbe  government  of  Astrakhan.  Bes- 
sarabia, Volhynia,  Grodno,  YekaterinoslatT, 
KeeyetT.  Kovno,  Courland,  Livonia,  Minsk, 
Mohiletr,  Orenburg,  I'odolia,  8t  Petersburg, 
Sara  toff,  Stavropol,  Kherson,  Estbooia  

12.  Gypsies,'  scattered  throughout  tbe  empire  


77,102 


477,535 
48,247 


ill  tizurt. 


1  Throughout  this  article,  in  all  Russian  words  the  i  has  tbe  power  of  the 
nss  the  Latin  character,  adopt  this  mode  of  rendering  that  sound.    It  I*  a  fa. 

lOjsjthat  language,  proceeding  from  parent  stocks  not  skin,  and  with  totally  dissimilar  characters,  should  have  tbeir  sounds 
phonetically  when  bodily  transported  into  a  totallv  dissimilar  lenmiam.  The 


sple 


Pole*,  who  «r«  «,Ito  Slftvoatua,  but  who 
fty  than  zk,  *A,  or  j.    It  is  a  la* 


of  the 
urd  way  of  writing 


Kngli.h  alone  who,  from  ignorance  of  tbe  Rum,  still  keep  up  tbe  old 
1? „     10       K"Mi»"«  theme.lv** !    It  is  time  this  were  remedied. 

Sreater  number  of  these  gypsle*  live  in  Bessarabia  and  Kherson.   They  are  enrolled  in  the 
i  wise  one  -is  taken  In  order  to  absorb  tbem  into  the  Russian  population. 


ell 


obey  this  law. 
which  thus  bei 


,n  pmio- 
rendercd 
It  is  the 

unin- 
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13. 

(a.) Tetmudlsls  (Polish ud  Turkish),  mostly  in  the 
government!  of  Wlhynie.  Podolia.  .Min«k. 
Mobile*,  Grodno,  Viire,  Veetebsk,  Keeyeff, 
Khereon,  Tcherneegoff,  Bessarabia,  and 
Courland   1,054,407 

(».)  Kerain,,,  Id  the  governments  of  Vilne,  Vol- 

hynia,  Kovno,  the  Taurida,  and  Kherson . . .  5,728 

14.  Greeks,  in  Bessarabia  end  in  th«  governments  of 

Astrakhan.  Yeketerlnoalan",  Podolia,  Taurida,  Kher- 
son, Tcherneegoff   46,773 

15.  Armenian*,  in  lieeeerabia  and  in  the  government*  of 

Astrakhan,  Yekaterlnoslaff,  St  Petersburg.  Stav- 
ropol, Taurida,  Kherson   37,076 

16.  Germans,  settled  in  varioaa  parti  of  the  country,  but 

mostly  In  the  governments  of  St  Petersburg,  Moe- 
cow,  Courland,  Kethonia,  Livonia,  Sere  toff,  Samara, 
Taurida,  Bessarabia,  and  Yeketerinosleff   373,000 

17.  Swedet,  settled  mostly  in  tba  governments  of  Bt 

Petersburg  and  K«  thorns   11,470 


Total  of  foreign  races  i 


Arnauta  (Albanianaor  Shipeters)  in  ltaaaarabla.  

Bokbarians,  number  not  ahown  

Groainians,  in  the  governuenu  of  Astrakhan  and  .Stav- 
ropol  »  .,n„,  ...  ............... 

Karakalpaks,  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan  

Oseeteena,  in  the  government  uf  Stavropol  

Persians,  Kiailbaabaa,  in  the  governments  of  Astrakhan 

and  Samara  ....................  •••• 

Turcoman  t,  in  the  governments  of  Astrakhan,  Stavropol, 

and  Taarida  

Kheevitea,  in  the  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Saratoff 
Circassians,  in  the  Doa-Koszack  country,  and  in  the 

goverumonte  of  Samara  and  Simbaersk  

Indians  In  the  government  of  Astrakhan  

(All  these  figures  are  returned  mostly 
census  of  1834.) 

French  colonists  in  Bessarabia  in  1850  

French  foreigners,  about  

EngK*   





1.000 
60 
1,660 

641 

7,381 
216 


SAO 
3,000 
3,000 


A  Statement  of  Death*  in  the  year  1856,  of  Malet 
Females  of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Confeuion, 
to  their  affrt. 


Fsmales. 

Males. 

Af«. 

Females. 

Males. 

492.S63 

536.320 

till  5  years. 

20,330 

19,847 

70-75 

83.784 

67,158 

6-10 

14.198 

18,106 

76-80 

22.560 

25.604 

10-15 

7,823 

8,543 

80-85 

22,071 

25,632 

15-20 

4,349 

5,008 

85-90 

23,241 

29.178 

20-25 

1,943 

2,218 

90-95 

27.114 

31.086 

25-30 

871 

1,088 

95-100 

28,519 

28,252 

30-35 

98 

123 

100-105 

29.004 

30.SNX) 

35-40 

34 

62 

106-110 

27,434 

28,993 

40-45 

21 

19 

110-115 

31,045 

30,565 

46-50 

$ 

22 

116-120 

30,729 

29.246 

50-55 

S 

6 

120-125 

35,373 

33,353 

66-60 

2 

1 

125-130 

31,636 

28,223 

60-«5 

1 

1 

136-140 

38,020 

26,099 

65-70 

In  all  European  Russia  the  total  amount  of*  the  male 
population  in  1857  was  28,613,380  souls,  and  in  this  num- 
ber are  included  10,844,902  male  serfs.  The  number  of 
female  serfs  is  supposed  to  be  greater,  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  draft  entailed  by  the  conscription.  They  are 
not  taken  into  count  for  financial  reasons,  as  they  pay  no 
taxe*.  The  serf  percentage  of  the  whole  population  in 
European  Russia  is  thus  37*90;  ».r.,  out  of  one  hundred 
touts  of  the  entire  population,  more  than  one-third,  or  about 
thirty-eight  souls,  are  in  a  state  of  serfage.  All  these  serfs 
belong  to  114.967  proprietors,  which  number  amounts  to 
no  more  than  0*40  per  cent,  or  two-fifths  of  the  whole  male 
population  of  European  Russia.  In  the  year  1856  so  many  as 
6,596,620  souls,— i>,  60*82  per  cent.,  or  three-fifths  of  the 


total  number  of  serfs, — were  hypothecated  to  the  crown-  Statistics, 
banks  for  debts  of  their  holders,  amounting  to  L.62, 186,665. 
In  Asiatic  Russia,  out  of  a  population  of  2,818,948  souls, 
there  were  1844  serfs  belonging  to  153  proprietors,  which 
gives  a  serf  percentage  of  0*06  on  the  whole  population. 
A  serf  at  present  pays  to  hit  master  a  poll-tax  (obrok)  of 
from  L.l,  5s.  to  L.4  yearly,  subject  to  family  considerations 
too  long  to  enumerate ;  and  to  the  government  a  capitation- 
tax  of  about  6s.  yearly ;  of  which  part  goes  to  the  national 
treasury,  and  part  to  the  communal  fund,  toward  salaries 
for  judges,  road-repairing,  &c.  The  government  peasants, 
who  are  considered  as  free,  pay  only  from  L.I,  2s.  to  L.I, 
8«.,  or  L.1,  1  Is.  yearly,  including  the  capitation-tax.  There 
are  no  poor-rates,  but  every  proprietor  is  bound  to  provide 
for  his  destitute  serfs.  The  government  does  the  same. 
The  schools  for  the  crown  peasants  are  as  follows : — Under 
the  first  and  second  departments  of  the  crown  domains,  in 
the  settlements  of  the  crown  peasants,  there  are  2511 
schools,  with  2803  teachers,  and  attended  by  90,178  boys, 
and  19,486  girls ;  of  which  number  488  were'Mohammedan 
•schools,  with  511  teachers,  and  attended  by  13,588  bovs 
and  60 16  girls. 

In  the  number  of  crown  peasants,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
there  are  268,473  who  live  on  crown  lands,  and  possess,  be- 
sides, land  of  their  own  in  freehold ;  and  that  of  the  above 
number  only  29,101  live  on  their  own  freeholds,  without 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  crown  lands. 

The  serfs  in  Russia  were  not  originally  attached  to  the 
soil,  orjo  the  persons  of  their  mastere^It^was^ when  the 

peasants  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  remove  at  will  from 
master  to  master.  By  this  ookaz.  dated  21st  November 
1601,  every  peasant  was  thenceforth  attached  to  the  soil  of 
that  commune  in  which  he  might  happen  to  be  on  St 
George's  Festival;  and  "  Yoorieff  Den"  has  ever  since 
been  a  day  of  wail  and  woe  throughout  the  land.  It  should 
therefore  be  well  understood  that  the  people  were  first  en- 
slaved, not  by  their  tsars,  but  by  the  nobility,  whom  they 
therefore  look  upon  as  their  despoilers.  The  tsar  is  rattier 
looked  up  to  as  a  father.  This  circumstance  explains  many 
matters  in  Russia.  By  ookaz  of  the  emperor,  promulgated 
on  the  5th  December  1857,  the  serfsare  to  be  finally  libe- 
rated within  twelve  years  after  settling  the  terms  to  be  re- 
solved on  between  them  and  the  proprietors.  The  inter- 
vening period  is  considered  needful  to  prepare  the  serfs  for 
the  coming  change  in  their  position.  In  every  government 
a  committee  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  two  deputies 
from  the  nobility  of  every  district,  and  to  this  number  are 
adjoined  two  deputies  as  members  for  the  crown.  Their 
labours,  widi  die  opinions  thereon  of  the  provincial  gover- 
nors, and  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  are  subsequently 
revised  by  the  Central  Committee  of  Serf  Emancipation 
sitting  at  St  Petersburg.  It  was  originally  the  emperor's 
intention  to  convoke  in  the  capital  an  assembly  of  proprie- 
tors ;  but  whether  from  the  probability  of  stormy  discussions 
or  dislike  of  anything  resembling  a  representative  system,  a 
commission  has  been  appointed,  and  now  sits  at  St  Peters- 
burg, to  collect  opinions  and  to  decide  on  the  final  plan. 
The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  conciliating  the  conflicting  in- 
terests of  the  proprietors  and  peasants.  The  former  would 
willingly  enough  part  with  their  serfs,  but  they  wish  to  re-  , 
tain  the  whole  of  their  lands,  or  to  receive  for  diem  full  ■» 
compensation,  according  to  their  own  estimate.  The  em- 
peror, again,  has  decreed  that  the  peasants  shall  be  allowed 
4  dessiatcens  (about  11  English  acres)  of  land  and  a  cot-  / 
tage  in  freehold,  and  this  they  are  allowed  to  pay  for  dur-  / 
ing  the  twelve  years  intervening  betwixt  the  settling  of  / 
the  rules  and  their  final  emancipation.  The  sum  proposed 
is  moderate  enough  (L.16) ;  but  this  is  the  real  point  at 
issue  :  The  rich  landholders,  3917  in  number,  are  on 
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the  whole  not  so  much  against  the  measure,  because  aware 
that,  although  they  lose  the  last  remnant  of  their  feudal 
rights,  the  ultimate  pain  to  their  descendants  through  rent- 
income  and  tillage  of  their  estates  by  free  labourers,  is  cer- 
tain. The  Russian  noble,  however,  looks  more  to  the  pre- 
sent than  to  the  future,  and  has  little  public  spirit,  a*  in 
England.  It  is  the  limn  :  I  mil.  olih  i-.  11  1,050  m  Dumber, 
who  are  most  dissatisfied,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :— 
In  some  trading  and  manufacturing  governments,  the  cen- 
tral in  particular,  land  is  very  dear,  and  the  proprietors  have 
positively  not  enough  disposable  soil  for  portioning  off  to 
their  peasants  the  number  of  dessiateens  required,  which  it 
has  been  proposed  shall  be  reclin  ed  to  3.  Land  in  those 
parts,  and  about  St  Petersburg,  Taganrog.  &c,  is  fully 
worth  L.16  tile  dessiateen  ;  in  other  parts  only  from  L.4to 
L.8.  Some  proprietors,  besides,  who  possess  forty  pea- 
sants, have  but  60  dessiateens  of  land  in  all ;  so  that  to 
allow  them  only  3  dessiateens,  the  proprietors  must  purchase 
60  dessiateens  additional  to  make  up  the  120  dessiateens  at 
least  required.  Other  proprietors  possess  1000  dessiateens, 
with  400  peasants,  and  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  whole 
of  their  lands,  besides  having  to  purchase  200  or  600  des- 
siateens more  were  they  to  give  the  3  or  4  dessiateen*  de- 
manded. Some,  again,  who  are  perfectly  landless,  possess 
as  many  as  fifty  house-serfs.  What  are  they  to  da?  In 
Little  Russia,  and  some  other  parts,  land  is  very  cheap,  and 
there  the  proprietors  would  be  at  an  advantage  ;  lor  they 
could  easily  afford  to  pay  the  peasants  as  tree  labourers. 
As  Russia  comprises  different  climates,  soils,  and  peoples, 
the  difficulty  of  settling  rules  in  all  their  details  becomes 
manifest;  it  is  therefore  believed  that  the  country  will  be 
divided  into  zones.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  Siberia 
there  are  very  few  serfs,  and  they  are  mostly  attached  to 
the  government  foundries  ;  so  that  this  portion  of  the  em- 
pire can  be  first  freed.  In  order  to  develop  national  in- 
dustry, Peter  I.  bestowed  serfs  both  on  nobles  and  mer- 
chants, in  various  manufacturing  governments,  on  condition 
that  these  men  should  revert  to  the  crown,  in  case  the 
manufactories  were  closed.  These  people,  who  were  called 
possession-serf*,  are  landless,  and  now  amount  to  about 
4<>,(KX).  The  Emperor  Nicholas  did  all  he  could  to  diminish 
their  number,  which  was  100,000.  The  position  of  this 
class  was  dreadful,  and  they  were  positively  slaves.  Fears 
are  entertained  that  the  peasants  will  desert  their  villages, 
and  when  no  longer  attached  to  the  glebe,  w  ill  turn  more  to 
trade  than  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  When  roused,  these 
peasants  are  an  intractable  class.  The  great  |>oint  is,  that 
the  matter  is  too  tar  advanced  to  be  withdrawn  ;  and  come 
of  it  what  may,  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  who  is 
pledged  to  the  measure,  will  be  immortalized  by  a  glorious 
act,  that  can  best  be  contrasted  with  the  barbarity  of  the 
one  that  reduced  the  peasants,  2.38  years  ago,  to  their  pre- 
sent condition. 

The  government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  emperor,  or  White  Tsar  of  his  people, 
rules  of  divine  right,  and  acknowledges  no  fixed  law  but 
his  own  will.  Round  his  diadem  is  wound  the  pontifical 
tiara,  and  he  bears  the  following  titles  : — By  the  grace  of 
God,  Emperor  and  Autocrator  of  all  the  Russia*,  of  Mos- 
cow, Keeyeff,  Vladeemir,  Novgorod;  Tsar  of  Kazan,  TSar 
of  Astrakhan,  Tsar  of  Poland,  Tsar  of  Siberia,  Tsar  of  the 
Tauric  Chtrsonesus;  Lord  of  Pleskoff,  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Smolensk,  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia.and  Finland;  Duke 
of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Scmigallia  ;  of  Satno- 
gitia,  Biewtoclt,  Karelia,  Tver,  Yiigoria,  Perm,  Yiatka, 
Bulgaria,  and  other  lands  ;  I-ord  and  G  rand  Duke  of  Lower 
Novgorod,  Tcherneeeuff,  Riaziln.  Polotsk,  RosU>ff,  Yiros- 
laif,  b.cloosvrsk,  Ootior,  Obdor.  Condia,  Yeetebsk,  Mstis- 
laff;  Domu.ator  of  all  the  Land  of  the  North;  Urd  of 
Iberia,  Cartalinia,  Georgia,  Cabardia,  and  of  the  province 
of  Arroeom;  Hereditary  Prince  and  Sovereign  of  the 


Princes  of  Circsssia  and  other  mountain  princes ;  Sue-  Statistics, 
cessor  of  Norway  ;  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Stormarn,  V^^^^/ 
Dithmarsen,  and  Oldenburg,  &c.  The  dynasty  of  his 
house  is  that  of  Romanoff  the  senior,  and  of  Holstein- 
Gnttorp  the  junior  branch.  The  title  of  Tsar  was  first 
taken  1462-1505  by  John  III,  the  breaker  of  the  Tartar 
yoke,  the  putter-down  of  the  independent  princes,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Novgorod,  who  married  Sophia,  niece  of 
the  last  Greek  emperor,  Constantino  Palarologus.  It  was 
he  who  in  consequence  quartered  the  Byzantine  arms, 
the  two-headed  eagle,  with  his  own  of  St  George  the 
Conqueror,  although  the  tutelar  patron  of  the  country  is 
St  Nicholas.  The  Roman  and  Greek  emperors  being 
Cttsars,  and  C«sar  having  been  pronounced  by  the  old 
Romans  Tsaysar,  by  the  Greeks  Kaisar  (Kaurap),  it  is 
evident  how  from  Kaisar,  by  the  ellipsis  of  a  syllable,  came 
Tsar,  written  by  the  ignorant  Czar,  which  gives  no  idea 
of  the  sound,  as  it  is  Polish  for  Char.  Previously  to  John 
III.  the  title  of  Tsar  was  unknown,  and  the  Russian  sove- 
reigns were  alwavs  called  Grand  Princes,  which  is  the  title 
f  the  en 


of  the  emperor's  own  children  ;  the  other  members  of  the 
imperial  house  are'  styled  Imperial  Highnesses.  Princes, 
Counts,  and  Barons  are  the  only  titles  of  nobility  ;  the  lat- 
ter being  but  seldom  bestowed.  Formerly  the  sole  title 
was  boyar,  equivalent  to  feudal  lord.  These  titles  descend 
to  all  the  children  equally,  and  there  is  no  right  of  primo- 
geniture ;  although  majorats,  or  entailed  estates,  have  been 
created  in  favour  of  some  families.  The  orders  of  knight- 
hood are  7  in  number.  The  highest  is  the  purely  mili- 
tary order  of  St  George,  widi  four  degrees.  The  others 
arc' both  militarv  and  civil:  St  Andrew  the  First-Called, 
1  degree  ;  Vlaiieemir,  4  degrees ;  St  Alexander  Ncffski, 
1  degree  ;  the  White  Eagle,  1  degree ;  St  Anne,  4  de- 
grees; St  Stanislaus,  3  degrees.  There  arc  military  deco- 
rations, such  as  occasional  medals  of  honour,  and  gold 
swords  for  courage.  When  any  of  the  above  orders  are 
given  to  military*  men,  swords  are  added  to  the  insignia. 
For  soldiers  there  is  a  particular  cross  of  St  George,  also 
with  4  degrees,  corresponding  to  the  Victoria  medal ;  and 
further  a  medal  of  St  Anne,  1  degree.  The  officials,  in- 
cluding teachers  in  the  government  service,  are  all  classed 
as  of  certain  tchins  or  ranks,  of  which  there  are  nominally 
14.  but  really  only  12;  two  having  fallen  into  desuetude. 
These  ranks  rise  in  degree  as  follows: — 14/A,  or  lowest 
class,  college  registrator ;  1 3/A,  does  not  exist ;  1 2/A,  go- 
vernment secretary;  11/A,  does  not  exist;  I  Of  A,  college 
secretary;  9fA,  titular  councillor;  8/A,  college  assessor; 
7fA,  court  councillor ;  Gilt,  college  councillor ;  5fA,  state 
councillor ;  4fA,  actual  state  councillor ;  3d,  privy  coun- 
cillor; 2d,  actual  privy  councillor ;  i  s/,  the  chancellor  of 
the  empire.  The  rank  of  personal  nobility  is  part  of  die 
privilege  conferred  by  the  lowest  degree,  upwards  to  that 
of  actual  state  councillor,  which  confers  the  privilege  of 
hereditary  nobility.  The  highest  department  of  the  go- 
vernment is  the  council  of  the  empire,  established  in  1810 
to  render  the  laws  less  changeable,  and  their  application 
more  correct.  The  other  main  objects  are  the  revision 
and  sanction  of  the  budget.  The  number  of  members  is 
not  limited,  but  it  generally  amounts  to  35  or  36.  The 
council  is  divided  into  5  departments : — 1.  Legislation; 
2.  War.  3.  Church  and  civil  affairs.  4.  Internal  political  eco- 
nomy, or  the  administration  of  the  public  revenue.  5.  The 
affairs  of  Poland.  The  emperor  himself  is  the  real  presi- 
dent ;  but  the  council  has  further  a  [ 
member,  selected  by  the  emperor  for  life, 
nient  has  its  own  president  and  state  secretary ; 
whole  together  have  a  common  grand  secretary  of  state, 
who  is  the  principal  director  of  the  chancery,  and  the  organ 
through  whom  the  council  makes  known  its  decisions  to  the 
On  receiving  the  emperor's  confirmation  of  the 
this  grand  t 


depart- 
and  the 
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to  the  respective  authorities  upon  whom  their  c: 
devolves.    Neither  this  secretary  of  the  council, 


their  execution 
nor  the 

council  itself,  receives  from  private  persons  any  _ 
which  must  be  presented  to  the  Emperor's  special 
secretary  for  the  receipt  of  petitions,  who,  after  perusal, 
forwards  them  to  the  respective  minister*.  Without  the 
monarch's  sanction  the  decisions  of  the  council  are  value- 
less. The  directing  senate  is  divided  into  10  departments  : 
5  in  Petersburg.  3  in  Moscow,  and  2  in  Warsaw.  It  is 
the  supreme  civil  and  criminal  tribunal  of  the  empire,  a  guar- 
dian of  the  law,  anil  a  watcher  over  the  inferior  tribunals. 
The  minister  of  justice  is  the  chief  ober-procuror,  procurator 
or  attorney-general  of  the  whole  senate;  but  every  depart- 
ment of  the  senate  has  its  own  crown-attorney,  dependent 
on  the  after-proctiror,  or  minister  of  justice.  No  laws  can 
be  promulgated  without  the  senate,  which  prescribes  their 
execution  to  all  ministers  and  tribunals  by  separate  edicts, 
or  ookazes,  printed  in  the  Senate  gazette.  The  holy  direct- 
ing synod  has  for  its  object  the  management  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  ministries  of  state,  whose  members  officiate  in 
their  several  departments  independently  of  each  other,  form 
the  first  instance  of  administration.  Important  affairs, 
purely  administrative,  arc  presented  by  every  minister  to 
the  committee  of  ministers,  and  their  collective  opinion  is 
then  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  Each  committee  has  its 
own  state  secretary,  who  bears  to  it  the  commands  of  the 
sovereign,  and  communicates  them  to  the  individual  chiefs 
cf  the  administration  throughout  the  empire.  The  presid- 
ing member  of  the  council  of  the  empire  is  also  the  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  of  ministers.  The  ministries  are  as 
follows:— 1.  Foreign  affairs  and  state  archives;  2.  War 
(artillery,  engineering,  inspection,  audit,  commissariat, 
victualling,  and  the  medical  department) ;  3.  Marine  and 
the  colonies ;  4.  The  Interior  (|>olice,  municipal  revenue 
and  expenditure,  interior  administration,  foreign  religions, 
and  medicine) ;  5.  Public  instruction  ;  6.  Finances  and  trade 
(revenues  and  expenditure,  trade,  manufactures,  treasury  of 
the  empire,  customs,  and  mines) ;  7.  The  crown  domains 
.(crown-lands,  peasants,  and  their  management) ;  8.  Justice ; 

9.  The  general  direction  of  land  and  water  communications; 

10.  Financial  control;  11.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  (Russian 
church);  12.  The  imperial  household  and  appanages ;  13. 
The  post-office.  The  emperor's  chancery,  divided  into  four 
sections,  one  of  which,  the  third,  comprising  the  secret  po- 
lice, is  another  high  organ  of  government ;  and  there  is, 
further,  a  special  minister  or  state  secretary  for  Poland, 
and  a  secretary  of  slate  for  Finland.  The  governors  and 
other  authorities  in  the  provinces  receive  their  commands 


through  the  ministers  and  their  departments.    Every  go- 
also  military 

governor. 


has  a  civil  governor,  who  is  often 


of  The  senate  is  the  third  instance,  or  supreme  court  of 
judicature.  The  nomination  to  places  resting  solely  with 
the  crown,  and  all  presidents  being  removable  at  will,  it 
follows  that  the  courts  are  nothing  but  un  organ  of  judica- 
ture, entirely  at  the  command  of  the  government ;  the 
nobility-assessors  not  being  eligible  of  right,  but  nominated 
at  the  sovereign's  will.  In  the  middle  courts  of  second 
instance,  however,  the  nobility  have  a  privilege  of  admis- 
sion, being  elected  by  their  own  order,  arid  in  some  cases 
with  merchants  for  assessors.    These  courts  of  second  in- 


tary  was 


which  revise  the  law  proceedings  of  the  first 
ourts,  are  the  palata  grasdHntkago  toodh  or 
civil  court,  the  criminal  court,  the  executive  police,  the 
court  of  conscience,  and  the  commercial  court ;  the  last 
with  no  deputies  from  the  nobility,  but  with  merchant- 
assessors  only.  To  the  lowest  or  first  instance  belong  the 
district  court,  which  investigates,  in  legal  form,  all  law 
matters  ap|iertaining  to  it ;  the  zemtkoy-sood,  or  county 
police  court,  which  is  its  executive  ;  the  nobility  tutelage 
court,  all  with  representatives  from  the  nobility,  merchants, 
burghers,  and  peasants  ;  the  nadrornoy-sood,  or  aulic  court ; 
the  orphan's  court ;  the  town  magistracies  and  town-halls, 
witli  no  representatives  from  the  nobility,  hut  solely  from  the 
merchants,  burghers,  and  peasants.  There  arc  judges  only 
in  the  conscience  and  district  courts.  Finland  and  Poland 
have  their  independent  codes  and  judicature.  The  torture 
is  abolished,  as  are  also  the  knout  and  slitting  of  the  nos- 
trils. Some  criminals  are  stamped,  but  not  branded.  The 
corporal  punishment  inflicted  is  the  plet,  or  cat-o'-nine- 
tails ;  ana  sometimes,  when  a  criminal  is  exceptionally 
punished  by  military  law,  running  the  guuntlet.  The  no- 
bility, clergy,  and  merchants  are  exempted  from  this 
punishment.  Criminals  are  further  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia.'  The  secondary  degree  is  simple  banish- 
ment to  the  settlements  in  Siberia ;  and  the  third,  infliction 
of  the  rod,  imprisonment,  confinement  in  penitentiaries  aud 
reformatories,  public  reprimands  in  court,  sometimes  entered 
on  the  official's  commission,  and  fines.* 

All  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  writing,  which  is  the 
great  evil  of  the  system,  leading  to  venality,  delay,  gorging 
of  the  prisons,  and  vexations  innumerable.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  indeed  the  department  most  requiring 
reform  ;  for  of  no  country  can  it  be  more  truly  said  that 
there  is  one  law  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich.  Hut 
this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  remnant  of  the  old  bad  order 
of  things  w  hich  is  now  being  rapidly  amended. 

The  first  book  of  laws  was  the  Foostkaia  Prnvda,  orHus-  JarUpru- 
sian  jurisprudence,  issued  by  Yaroslaft'  in  1020,  and  conti- ' 
nued  in  the  thirteenth  century.  John  III.  next  commenced 
a  book  of  laws  in  1497;  and  this  was  again  revised  by  John 
IV.  in  1550.  In  1661  the  Tsar  Alcxay  Mikhailovitsch 
issued  his  Ooloz&nie,  or  general  book  of  laws  ;  and  this  code 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  later  jurisprudence,  supple- 
mented by  ovktizej,  or  edicts,  of  the  successive  sovereigns  | 
the  number  of  statutes,  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  I., 
amounting  to  30,920.  Many  attempts  were  made  regu- 
larly to  Codify  the  whole ;  and  Peter  L,  in  particular,  ap- 
pointed Id  1700  a  commission  for  this  purpose.  Elizabeth, 
Catherine,  and  Alexander  I.  followed  up  his  plan  ;  but  it 
Nicholas  I.  who,  after  a  previous  outlay  of  about 
L.900,000,  partially  succeeded  in  the  purpose.  Up  to 
1851),  15  tomes,  containing  21  sections,  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  work,  although  still  continued  in  the  second 
section  of  the  emperor's  clianccry,  is  far  from  concluded, 
contains  numerous  errors,  and  by  no  means  does  away 
with  the  s|>ccial  edictl  of  the  sovereign,  which  can  at  any 
time  upset  the  written  law.  The  school  of  jurisprudence 
was  instituted  by  Nicholas,  with  u  view  of  bettering  mat- 
ters, by  forming  legists,  and  appointing  from  among  them 
and  the  law-sludenu  of  the  universities,  crown-officials  for 
the  senate  and  law-courts,  incorruptible,  well-mannered, 


1  So  atrocities  equalling  Ihoee  of  Norfolk  or  Cayenne  are  enacted  in  Siberia,  where  all  the  condemned,  are  under  the  special  luper- 
viiion  of  the  secret  police.  The  town  prisons,  however,  and  even  the  police-stations,  are  sinks  of  horror ;  the  condition  of  prisoners  on 
trial  being  scarcely  better  than  that  of  the  condemned  themselves. 

3  In  186li  there  were  (exclusive  of  Finland  and  Poland)  283,229  criminal,  civil,  and  police,  cases;  of  tbeae,  57,130  wen  convicted, 
£3,000  pard&ned  by  manifests,  89,666  acquitted,  1574  sentenced  to  labour  in  the  mines,  147  sentenced  to  the  settlement*  in  Transcaucaioj, 
38.39  to  Siberia.  Among  the  above  were  1121  cases  of  murder,  280  arson,  73  highway  robbery,  6019  theft  and  robbery,  743  burglary, 
101  false  coining.  126  offences  against  religion.  In  t'oland  many  crimes  are  committed,  in  Finland  few,  in  t'ourland  but  one  case  oc- 
curred. In  1856  nets  and  obligations  to  the  amount  of  L.31, 353.758  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of  property  were  registered  in  the  go- 
vernment courts,  excepting  those  of  Poland  and  Finland.  In  1819,  in  16  governments  and  1  province  of  Kuropean  Russia  there  were 
1089  cases  of  murder,  1612  of  suicide.  30  infanticide.  3114  child  exposure,  801  personal  insult.  194  unlawful  gratification  of  the  pas- 
tad  1183  vagrant 


There 
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Statistics,  and  likely  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  their  the  Mate.     White  clergy :  1400  protohicrei*  or  arch-  autlttk*. 

-^-J  confraternity.    But  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  priests ;  35,593  popes  or  priests  ;  12,804  deacons ;  and        —  > 

lump  f  and  no  radical  good  can  result  until  a  total  sweep  is  63,358  sub- deacon*,  readers,  sacristans,  and  low  ecclesias- 

made  of  the  whole  corruption,  and  trial  by  jury,  with  pub-  tical  servants.    The  secular  clergy  receive  from  L.1G  to 

lie  pleading  and  a  free  press,  introduced — not  a  licentious,  L.40  yearly  salary  from  the  state,  with  some  income  in  fees 

but  a  public  press,  for  exposing  evil,  and  for  giving  a  voice  and  in  kind,  which  altogether  places  them,  as  a  body,  above 

to  the  public  wants.     Trial  by  jury  did  once  exist  in  the  positive  want,  but  no  more-    When  a  clergyman  gets  too 

remoter  apes  of  Rugsian  history.    The  present  monarch,  old  for  service,  his  successor,  should  he  be  his  son-in-law,  U 

Alexander  11..  who  has  begun  so  well,  might  do  still  better,  bound  to  maintain  him.    When  he  dies,  a  place  is  first 

would  he  but  extend  his  admirable  reforms  to  this  vital  ob-  found  for  his  son,  and  his  daughter  is  married  off  if  possible 

ject,    When  so  many  princes  of  the  imperial  house  are  to  the  successor.    A  retiring-fund  has  been  instituted,  to 

appointed  to  public  functions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  afford  pensions,  but  it  is  as  yet  too  trifling  for  mention, 

energies  of  some  will  be  directed  to  the  sword  of  justice  as  The  fees  are  prescribed  by  usage,  but  the  priest  can  be 

well  as  to  the  sword  of  war.  compelled  to  perform  his  functions  without  remuneration. 

There  are  4  first,  19  second,  and  27  third  class  eparchies 

School*  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  or  bishoprics  ;  in  Grusia,  10.    Further,  463  monasteries,  of 

Teacher*.  Scholars.  wn'c''  44  of  tho  first,  85  of  the  second,  and  lfiO  of  the 

1  School  ofjurUprudenee                           43         231'*'  third  class;  the  chief  or  laurel  monasteries  are  the  Keeyeff- 

1  Preparatory  clan  to  tbU  school                    20           67  Grotto,  the  Trinity-Sergius,  the  Alexander- Ncffski.  and 

1  Conatantine  surveyors'  ichool                    36         250  the  Potch&ieffski.    There  are  129  nunneries  and  36,69" 

1  Writer*'  school,  to  form  scribes  for  the  churches,  of  which  145  are  for  the  Staroter,OT  Assimilated 

government  oBces....                            7          60  fcJtfc,    Spiritual  education  is  provided  for  by  4  ecclesias- 

1  Surveying  topograph.™  school                ^83        JW>  ^  aca(lem|eSs  M  St  p^^^  Moscow,  Keeyeff,  and 

Total                         129         808  Kazan,  with  73  professors  and  336  students  ;  each  widi  but 

1  faculty  for  theology,  although  the  Hebrew,  the  ancient 
Religion.  The  established  religion  of  Russia  is  the  Greco- Russian,  and  modern  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  now  even  the  English, 
nationally  called  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Faith,  and  is  pro-  German,  and  French  languages  are  taught,  besides  mathe- 
fessed  by  49,099,717  souls.  This  church  separated  Irom  niatics  in  rxtemo,  and  the  natural  sciences  in  part.  Further, 
the  Roman  in  1054,  and  from  the  Byzantine  patriarchate  48  seminaries,  with  708  teachers  and  13,864  scholars  ;  183 
in  1587-  It  has  now  its  own  independent  sjnod,  but  it  clerical  district  school*,  with  1054  teachers  and  36,359 
maintains,  with  the  four  patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  scholars;  and  18  clerical  parish  schools,  with  32  teachers 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  the  intimate  relations  and  1401  scholars:  total,  253  schools,  with  1867  leathers 
of  a  sister-church,  possessing  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the  and  5 1 ,960  scholars.  These  church-schools  were  once  the 
whole  Slavonic  race,  a  moral  supremacy,  which,  though  light  of  the  land.  Several  schools  have  been  founded  for 
not  despotic  like  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  appears  likely  clergy  men's  daughters,  but  their  number  is  not  returned, 
one  ilay  to  rival  that  of  the  Pope  over  the  Latins.  It  The  national  church  property  cannot  be  valued,  but  its 
further  maintains  at  Jerusalem  a  mission,  with  a  bishop  at  capital  is  stated  at  L.  1,700,000  sterling,  and  its  annual  in- 
its  head.  This  religion  was  introduced  into  Russia  by  the  come  suffices  to  defrav  all  the  church  expenditure,  besides 
Grand  Prince**  Olga  and  the  Grand  Prince  Vladeemir  in  leaving  a  large  surplus,  which  is  credited  to  the  church 
a.d.  955  and  988.  Previously  to  the  year  955,  Christianity  account.  It  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  candle-money  col- 
counted  in  Russia  only  a  fcw'followers  at  Keeyeff ;  but  the  lected  for  the  wax  topers  burned.  The  amount  of  free 
general  introduction  into  Russia  of  Christianity  is  reckoned  gifts  derived  from  the  church-boxes  amply  suffices  to  de- 
from  the  year  988.  Under  Yaroslaff  (1019-1054)  Russia  fray  the  building  and  repairing  of  churches,  Each  govern- 
had  her  own  metropolitan,  but  until  that  time  the  upper  nient  has  its  archbishop  or  bishop,  excepting  the  govern- 
hierarchy  came  from  Greece.  In  1589  a  patriarch  was  ments  of. Petersburg,  Moscow,  Keeyeff,  and  Vilna,  in  each 
nominated  head  of  the  national  religious  establishment ;  of  w hich  there  is  a  metropolitan  in  lieu  of  an  archbishop  ; 
but  under  Peter  the  Great  the  emperor  was  declared  its  and  under  these  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishop*  are 
spiritual  head,  the  synod  taking  the  place  of  the  patriar-  placed  all  ecclesiastics  and  schools,  excepting  those  of  the 
chate.  Willi  it  was  vested  the  management  of  ecclesias-  war  ministry,  which  lias  its  own  senior  priests,  standing 
tical  affairs.  An  ober-procuror  is  its  secular  chief.  The  under  the  synod  and  the  war  minister.  The  archbishop 
synod  consists  of  permanent  and  temporal  assessors,  all  of  every  government  is  the  president  of  die  government 
selected  from  among  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  consistory, — a  spiritual  college,  consisting  of  five  to  seven 
It  is  generally  composed  of  three  metropolitans,  several  members,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  bishopric.  It  is 
archbishops  of  the  black,  and,  further,  two  assessors  of  the  composed  of  several  archimandrites,  protohiereis,  and  some 
white  clergy,  the  senior  priests  of  the  guards,  and  of  the  of  the  worthiest  clergymen.  For  punishment,  monk*  are  re- 
army  and  fleet.  It  never  consists  of  less  than  three  bishops,  moved  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  class  monastery;  the  secular 
The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  recruited  mostly  from  its  own  clergy  are  sent  for  a  time  to  monasteries ;  and  for  more 
ranks  and  the  lower  classes,  although  the  upper  also  occa-  serious  offences  are  either  degraded  by  one  degree,  or  are 
sionally  supply  members,  is  divided  into  two  orders, — the  deprived  of  the  riatsa,  their  every-day  upper  vestment, 
black  or  monastic,  and  the  white  or  secular  clergy.  The  their  hair  being  cut  off  before  final  dismissal  from  the  cleri- 
following  i*  a  return  of  numbers  of  the  black  clergy : — 4  me-  cal  function.  Grave  crimes  come  under  the  cognisance  of 
tropolitans,  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Keeyeff,  and  Lithu-  the  criminal  law  of  the  country ;  but  the  clergy  possess  a 
ania,  and  1  exarch  of  Grusia  ;  26  archbishops  or  an  in-  right  of  having  deputies  to  see  that  they  are  treated  fairly, 
hiereis ;  39  bishops,  also  styled  archihiereis ;  176  archi-  Hid  they  are  not  sent  to  prison  without  the  knowledge  of 
mandritcs  or  abbots,  and  84  hegoumens  or  priors;  5612  the  consistory  or  synod,  where  the  sentence  meets  with 
monks ;  2339  nuns  ;  ,5349  lay  brothers  and  novices ;  7091  approval  or  disapproval.  The  following  distinctions  exist 
lay  sisters  and  novices.  The  black  clergy  has  Basilius  the  for  protopopes  and  popes : — Epigonations,1  palitza*,'  skull- 
Great  for  its  tutelar  saint,'  and  it  is  entirely  provided  for  by  cap*,  calottes,  the  synodal  and  cabinet  napirstnoy  krett,  or 

1  KpijumaUon,  a  aaeerdoul  decoration  of  embroidered  stuff,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  worn  on  the  right  hip,  below  the  upper 
and  atone  the  undtr  rma  or  sacerdotal  vctment.    It  denotes  the  spiritual  iword. 

-  I..iu,a.  a  similar  distinction,  bat  now  ranking  higher  thsn  the  cpigonaUon.    It  l«  sborUr,  I 
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Autistic*,  breast-slung  cross,'  and  the  order*  of  St  Anne,  2d  and 
—  —  3d,  and  of  St  Vladccmir,  3d  and  4  th  classes.  The  same 
distinctions,  excepting  the  skull-cam  and  calottes,  arc  given 
also  to  the  black  clergy,  from  the  hieromonach  to  the 
archimandrite  inclusively  ;  urchihiereis  and  proto-presbyters 
receive  the  orders  of  St  Anne,  1st;  St  Vladecmir,  1st 
and  2il  classes ;  of  St  Alexander  Neffski ;  and  of  St  Andrew 
the  First-Called.  All  the  black  clergy  indiscriminately 
wear  bead*. 

Church.  The  Greco- Russian  Church  guards  vigilantly  against 
the  introduction  of  any  doctrine  open  to  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  heresy,  and  has  its  own  censorship  and  jour- 
nals. It  is  al*o  very  observant  of  hierarchical  subordina- 
tion. Generally,  however,  the  Russian  clergy,  although 
jealous  of  their  dignity,  have  not  the  spiritual  pride  or 
priestcraft  of  the  Roman  Catholic  order,  attributable  no 
doubt  in  part  to  the  kindly  national  character,  and  in  part 
to  the  humanizing  influence  of  marriage,  vt  hich  prevents  the 
overwhelming  concentration  of  all  the  human  passions  into 
one  single  channel.  The  Greco- Russian  Church  is  mostly 
antagonistic  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  differs  from  it  in 
the  following  essential  particulars: — 1.  In  not  recognising 
the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  2.  In  denying  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son  (filioque).  3.  In  rejecting  a 
purgatory,  predestination  (except  in  the  omniscience  of  the 
Deity),  indulgences,  dispensations,  and  works  of  superero- 
gation, although  admitting  the  intercession  of  taints  by 
prayer.  4.  It  holds  the  necessity  of  complete  submersion  of 
the  whole  body  at  baptism,  unless  in  urgent  cases,  when 
even  lay-men  and  women  may  perform  it ;  but  they  must 
immerse  the  infant  with  the  baptismal  words,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  if  the  infant  can 
bear  the  immersion ;  if  not,  then  sprinkling  or  ablution  is 
Should  the  priest  arrive  in  time,  he  reads  the  snp- 
prayers,  and  performs  the  mystery  of  anointing 
with  chrism.  5.  Whilst  admitting  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  in  regard  to  the  eucharist,  it  affirms  that  the  holy 
bread  (irpoo-diopa)  must  be  leavened;  the  wine  and  water  be- 
ing placed  in  the  chalice ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  prayer  of 
transubstantiation  that  part  of  the  agnus  is  placed  in  the 
chalice.  The  element  of  wine  with  water,  is  alone  admin- 
istered to  children  up  to  the  age  of  seven,  for  fear  of  the  ele- 
ments being  ejected  or  falling  to  the  ground.  6.  Another  im- 
portant distinction,  is  that  marriage  is  obligatory  on  the  secu- 
lar clergy,  although  monogamy  is  a  strict  tenet  of  the  church. 
A  priest  may  continue  to  serve  after  his  wife  dies.  7.  No 
instrumental  music  is  allowed,  but  vocal  music  forms  a  most 
attractive  portion  of  the  service.  This  church  rejects  all 
massive  images  of  the  Saviour  or  saints  as  idolatrous  ;  but 
pictures,  mosaics,  bas-reliefs,  and,  in  short,  all  tlmt  is  repre- 
sented on  a  flat  surface,  is  not  held  a  violation  of  the  law 
which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image!"  Broadly  stated,  and  besides  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding tenet",  the  Greet)- Russian  religion  differs  from  the 
Anglican  in  so  far  as  the  latter  church  approaches  to  the 
Lutheran.  The  general  harmony,  however,  with  the  An- 
glican is  greater  than  with  any  other  church ;  and  several 
attempts  have  been  made,  but  not  successfully,  to  unite 
them,  particularly  in  1723.  Addresses  still  pass  at  intervals 
between  the  two  churches ;  and  independently  of  the 
Irvingitca,  the  ritual  of  ilatherly's  new  community  at 
Liverpool  so  strongly  resembles  the  Greek  service  that  it 
lias  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Russian  synod.    There  arc- 


four  great  fasts: — 1.  Lent,  or  the  great  fast,  between  the  Statistic*, 
carnival  and  Easter,  of  seven  weeks' duration,  and  of  which  v"*-'/ 
the  first  and  last  are  the  most  rigidly  observed,  being  more 
specially  devoted  to  repentance,  confession,  and  preparing 
for  the  sacrament ;  2.  The  Petroff.  or  Peter's  fast,  before 
St  Peter's  day  in  June  of  two  to  five  weeks'  duration,  ac- 
cordingly as  Easter  Sunday  falls;  3.  The  Oosjienski,  or  Con- 
ception fast,  called  by  the  people  the  Gospozinki,  from  the 
1st  to  loth  August.    4.  The  Philippoff,  or  St  Philip's  fast, 
of  six  weeks  before  Christmas.    The  first  fast  or  Lent  is 
the  most  rigidly  observed.  Besides  the  above,  the  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  of  every  week  are  fast  days,  and  the  com- 
mon people  scrupulously  keep  them  all.    Catechising  and 
preaching  are  practised, — the  latter  frequently,  the  former 
at  set  intervals.    Confirmation  is  not  practised,  the  chrism 
used  at  baptism  being  held  to  comprise  a  mystery,  render- 
ing that  ceremony  supererogatory.    The  church  festivals 
and  saints'  days,  kept  with  eastern  splendour,  are  numerous, 
and  consequently  form  drawbacks  to  the  business  of  life, 
although  they  greatly  relieve  the  labouring  classes.  The 
venerative  feeling  of  the  people  is  profound,  and  they  are 
zealous  church-goers,  early  and  late,  being  due  observers 
besides  of  all  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  in  which  the 
essence  is  sometimes  absorbed.    There  is,  however,  much 
genuine  piety  to  be  met  with -,  pilgrimages  to  monasteries 
are  frequent  among  all  classes;  donations,  free  gifts,  offer- 
ings, and  alms,  being  liberally  bestowed  by  both  rich  and 
poor.     There  are  no  entrance-fees,  no  distinctions  for 
great  and  little,  no  pews,  no  reserved  (daces  in  Russian 
churches  :  the  congregation  stand :  all  are  equal  before  God. 
The  Sabbath  is  not  much  observed,  except  as  a  church- 
going  day.  The  shops  arc  shut  during  the  hours  of  worship, 
but  all  public  places  of  amusement  are  afterwards  thrown 
open  ;  visits  are  made,  and  business  is  but  little  affected 
by  obedience  to  this  salutary  ordinance  of  the  Supreme 
lawgiver.    The  church  service  is  performed  in  the  ancient 
church  Slavonic,  and  the  lower  classes  cannot  therefore 
completely  follow  it,  except  as  a  tiling  they  take  for  granted, 
although  they  comprehend  its  general  signification.  The 
Bible,  however,  is  now  being  translated  into  the  vernacular 
Russ.    The  congregation  fervently  join  in  the  choral  parts, 
the  responses,  and  the  ejaculations.    This  jxirtion  of  the 
service,  and  the  great  pomp  investing  the  whole  system  of 
worship,  together  with  the  procession  of  banners,  pictured 
saints,  and  relies,  have  no  doubt  been  the  great  means  of 
originally  impressing  on  a  rude  people  the  holy  awe  they 
entertain  for  tsar  and  church  ;  which  two,  with  them,  are 
identical.    Church  service  usually  consists  of  the  viizglass, 
or  call  to  worship ;  singing  of  psaims  or  hymns ;  the  Jiite- 
wi'd,'  a  series  of  prayers,  mostly  intoned,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  church  and  her  chiefs,  for  the  peace  and  union  of 
the  Christian  churches,  and  for  every  separate  member  of 
the  imperial  family  ;  the  reading  of  the  epistles  and  evan- 
gel ;  choral  and  part  singing  of  unexampled  liarmony ;  a 
sermon,  always  in  the  common  language,  explaining  the 
evangel  read ;  prayers,  preparing  tor  the  communion,  and 
during  which  the  priest  prepares  himself;  the  consecration 
of  the  elements,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
which  the  clergyman  takes  every  time,  and  the  congrega- 
tion at  will ;  then,  thanksgiving  tor  the  sacrament,  and  part- 
ing benediction ;  the  chanting  and  incense-burning  through- 
out being  frequent.    Asperging  with  holy  water  is  also 
The  Old  Testament  is  read  only  during  evening 


1  Itapertinoy  krttt.  a  gold  rrose  slung  over  the  hrsast,  a  murk  uf  Jllti notion  common  to  sll  the  black  clergy.  The  imperial  family 
often  give,  besides,  for  distinguished  services,  so-calkd  enUeoal  crosses  (diamond  I.  'ihe  other  crosses  for  proficiency  in  the  learned  de- 
greee  are  2  in  number  :  one,  •  small  square  gold  <ro«s  for  the  d.  gree  of  Ma9,ttcr  ftiflfWI  ;  and  the  other  a  more  elongated,  light-blue, 
enamelled  one.  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.    The  last  reward  for  a  member  of  the  white  clergy  1»  a  mitre. 

3  The  EtteniA  :  there  are  several  forms  or  prayer  so  called.    Mm  portions  of  this  service  rswmble  thai  of  the  lrvingitea. 

1  A  foreigner  is  mostly  struck  by  the  constant  signing  of  the  cross,  the  repetltioa  of  the  Gitpodi  iWefoo.,  or  "  Iiord  be  merciful'-  '  the 
genuflexions,  and  the  semi  or  entire  prostrations. 
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Statistics,  service,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  for  the  morning  or 
v— v»/  principal  service,  and  it  therefore  has  a  prophetic  tendency, 
the  psalms  and  hymns  being  all  appropriate.  The  morning 
service  represents  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies.  Ser- 
vice much  of  the  same  kind  is  often  performed — sometimes 
exorcisms  too— at  private  houses,  on  special  occasions; 
and  the  remembrance-service,  or  Pomeenki,  forty  days 
after  a  person's  death,  is  a  pious  custom  ;  as  is  that  of  the 
yearly  visitation  of  family  graves,  although  this  often  de- 
generates into  revelling.  It  is  another  laudable  custom  of 
the  Ruvisns  to  remove  their  hats  in  the  streets,  before  all 
funerals  that  pass.  Every  Russian  is  obliged  to  take  the 
sacrament  at  least  once  a  year.  The  calendar  in  use  is 
the  Julian  or  Greek,  which  is  twelve  days  behind  the 
Gregorian  or  Latin.  The  antagonism  of  the  two  churches 
ia  perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  a  reform  in  this  respect. 
The  superstitious  belief  of  the  common  people  in  good  and 
bad  spirits,  in  house-spectres,  forest  anil  water  demons,  is 
fast  dying  out,  although  too  much  credence  is  still  given 
to  omens  and  witchcraft.  All  decent  creeds  are  liberally 
tolerated,— a  beautiful  contrast  to  Roman  Catholic  usage  ; 
and  no  civil  disabilities  attach  to  those  who  profess  another 
faith,  except  to  the  most  hateful  of  the  sectarians.  The  chief 
■  assigned  to  iuelf  by  the  Russian 


Church  are  the  ringing  of  the  larger 
smaller  ones  being  allowe  " 


owed  to  the 

and,  further,  the  "public  processions.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  permitted  to  walk  in  state  round  the  outside  of 
their  churches  when  walled  in,  or  within  them  when  not. 
The  host  must  be  carried  in  coaches.  Funerals  may  be 
publicly  followed  by  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions.  Col- 
lisions with  the  populace  are  thus  prudently  avoided,  whilst 
perfect  toleration  is  granted.  In  towns  and  places  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  predominant,  greater  public 
display  is  permitted.  There  exists,  too,  a  species  of 
church  police,  in  the  form  of  visitation,  at  times,  of  foreign 
churches  by  a  deputed  person.  The  confine  where  tole- 
ration touches  on  persecution  is  in  the  ordinance,  tliat 
the  children  of  a  foreigner,  man  or  woman,  married  to  a 
Russian,  must,  unless  specially  exempted,  be  brought  up 
in  the  national  religion.  Apostacy  to  any  other  faith  is 
strictly  prohibited ;  but  Mussulmen  and  Jews,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  go  over  to  the  Russian  Church,  are  allowed 
many  immunities, — the  latter,  a  consideration  in  money ! 
The  empress,  too,  and  foreign  princesses  marrying  into  the 
imperial  family,  must  likewise  embrace  the  national  reli- 
gion, but  they  are  not  re-baptized,  being  only  anointed  with 
the  holy  chrism.  None  but  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
those  baptized  in  one  person  of  the  Trinity  are  re-baptized. 

Since  the  first  introduction  into  Russia  of  Christian- 
ity, many  schisms  have  taken  place,  such  as  the  Adrian- 
itcs  and  the  Self- Mutilators;  but  the  chief  separations 
»:— (1.)  In  1649,  when  a  considerable  number  of 
■  over  to  the  Unia,  which  was  formed 


by  orthodox  believers  abandoning  the  ritual  of  the  national 
church,  and  accepting  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  The  Uniats,  2,000,000  in  number,  were  again 
forcibly  taken  into  the  bosom  of  the  mother  church  in 
1839.  (2.)  Under  the  Tsar  Alcxay  Mikhailovitch  (1645 
to  1676),  when  the  amendment  of  the  church-books  occa- 
sioned a  new  separation.  Many  who  believed  not  in  the 
right  correction  of  the  church  books  of  worship,  which  had 
become  full  of  errors,  formed  a  community  holding  to  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  and  they  were  called  Staro-Obriad- 
tsi  or  Staroveri  (Old  Ritualists  or  Old  Believers),  because 
opposed  to  all  innovations,  even  in  non-spiritual  matters. 
Latterly,  some  of  them  have  consented  to  accept  priests 
from  among  the  orthodox  hierarchy,  on  condition  of  their 
performing  church-service  according  to  the  ancient  ritual. 
This  section  is  called  the  Assimilated  Church,  and  it 
counts  145  places  of  worship.  Their  church-service  is 
very  coarse  and  unimpressive.  Those  sectarians  who 
accept  no  such  clergy  are  called  the  Bezpopiiffstchina,  or 
Popeless.  There  are  at  least  40  different  sects,  officially 
stated  at  about  2,000,000  in  number;  but  the  well-in- 
formed calculate  them  as  amounting  to  nearly  8,000,000  ; 
and  thev  all  conceal  their  profession  as  much  as  possible. 
The  most  respectable  are  the  Staro-Obriadsti.  The  Dook- 
hobortsi,  or  Soul-Strugglers,  and  the  Molokhane  (so  called 
from  the  locality  they  inhabit),  are  schismatics,  living,  as 
do  the  Mennonites,  mostly  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  their 
tenets  have  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  particularly  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  other  sec- 
tarians dwell  in  the  remoter  governments  and  in  Siberia. 
Many  of  their  tenets  are  horrible;  the  Skoptsee,  or  Sclf- 
Mutilators,  in  particular,  who  are  met  with  even  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  include  some  Germans  and  Fins ;  but  they 
are  rigidly  put  down,  and  must  eventually  finish  by  becom- 
ing absorbed  into  the  national  church.  Many  converts  arc 
annually  made  both  from  them  and  other  religions, — Mo- 
hammedans, Jews,  Buddhists,  Lamaltes,  and  pagans ;  the 
Russian  Church  prudently  confining  its  charity  to  its  own 
home-circle  of  heathen  ;  but  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for 
specifying  the  number  christianized.  This  was  partly 
the  reason  why  the  Foreign  Bible  Society-branch,  to- 
gether with  free  masonry  in  Russia,  was  put  down  by 
Alexander  in  1824.  Another  reason  was  jealousy  of  Pro- 
testant interference  with  the  Hussian  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  that  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Evangelical 
Church  counts  manyadhcrents, called  Herrnhuters — United 
Moravian  Brethren, — living  mostly  in  the  German  colonies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  town  of  Sarepta,  in 
Southern  Russia,  and  about  Tiflis.  The  Jews  abound 
mostly  in  Poland  and  in  the  semi-Polish  governments.  The 
Karaira  Jews,  a  peculiar  sect,  dwell  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Armcnio-Gregorian  church  in  Russia  has  six  epar- 
chies, of  which  five  are  under  archbishops,  and  one  is  ruled 
by  a 
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The  present  patriarch,  Matheos,  is  the  141st  I 
patriarch  of  the  Haikan  people  since  the  time  of  St  Gre- 


gory, the  Enlightener.  He  li 
in  Armenia.    Church  affairs 


He  has  his  throne  nt  Etchiuiadzin, 
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by  a  synod  consisting  of  four  archbishops  or  bishops,  and 
'  four  archimandrites.  These  members  arc  chosen  by  the 
patriarchs,  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  who  likewise 
sanctions  the  nomination  of  the  eparchia]  archbishops. 
The  synod  is  further  assisted  by  several  consistories  and 
spiritual  directories.  This  church  is  wholly  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  the  government  adding  only  a 
sum  of  about  L.lloO  yearly  for  some  particular  ex- 
penses. The  Lazareff  Institute  of  Oriental  Languages, 
at  Moscow,  provides  for  the  education  of  twenty  youths, 
who  are  afterward*  either  ordained  as  priests,  or  appointed 


as  teachers  in  the  seminaries,  or  to  situations  in  the  synod, 
consistories,  and  spiritual  directories.  The  Armenio-Gre- 
gorian  Church  considers  itself  the  most  ancient  in  Chris- 
tendom. It  differ*  from  the  Greek — with  which,  however, 
it  has  much  similarity — in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ's 
humanity;  the  Armenio-Gregorians  maintaining  that  his  two 
natures,  of  divinity  and  humanity,  are  blended  into  one; 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  distinct.  The 
Armenio-Gregorian  supreme  patriarch,  or  Katholicos,  styles 
himself  in    consequence    Acrwct^xiAjj,   or  independent 
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•  In  this  number  nrt  Included  40  parish  churches  of  the  . 
clergy,  and  14.345  parishioners  of  botli  sexes. 

t  Of  »h»  total  number  of  these  monasteries  (72),  49  are  on  the  government  civil  list,  and  23  on  the  supernu- 
merary  list,  which  implies  that  they  are  doomed  ultimately  to  suppression,  as  has  been  already  the  case  with  many. 


Mode  of  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  supported  from  the  in- 
lupport.  come  of  their  immovable  property  and  funded  capital,  which 
accrued  to  the  government  when  they  were  deprived  of 
them  in  1841.  The  reason  assigned  was,  that  they  were 
thus  only  placed  on  a  footing  similar  to  tli.it  of  the  Russian 
clergy,  who  are  paid  by  the  government,  likewise  out  of 
the  church  income.  All  expenses  relating  to  the  church, 
anil  amounting  to  I.. I  I0,(XX>,  are  defrayed  by  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  above  income,  the  state  treasury  adding 
only,  of  its  own,  L.WXX).  Every  eparchy  hat  its  seminary, 
and  there  is  one  ecclesiastical  acatlcmy  at  St  Petersburg. 
There  are  three  tribunals :  the  cparcliial  direction,  the 
spiritual  college,  and  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  This 
college  consists  of  assessors  chosen  by  every  eparchy,  and  is 
presided  over  by  the  metropolitan.  A  government  procurer, 
or  superior  crown-attorney,  always  attends.  This  church 
has  its  chief  scat  in  Poland  and  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments. It  has  two  metropolitans :  one  of  Warsaw,  for 
Poland ;  and  one  of  Mohilt  ff,  for  the  whole  empire  of 
Russia.  lie  is  the  primate,  and  resides  mostly  at  St  Peters- 
burg, which  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  academy. 
Lutheran  The  consistorial  sessions,  formed  of  deputies,  take  place 
Cburco.     twice  a  year,  and  a  government  procurur  assists  at  them. 

As  a  means  of  learning  the  wants  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
a  general  synod,  consisting  of  members  and  deputies  of  the 
consistories,  is  sometimes  convened  at  the  pleasure  of  go- 
vernment. Many  evangelical  Lutheran  churches  have  large 
funds,  amply  sufficient  for  defraying  all  their  expenses ; 
others,  again,  receive  assistance  from  government,  to  the 
amount  of  L.9000.  All  these  churches  have  the  undis- 
turbed management  of  their  property.  Theological  (acui- 
ties for  this  confession  exist  at  the  universities  of  DorjKit 
and  HcUinglbrs.  The  Hible  Society  at  St  Petersburg  had 
distributed  13,000  copies  of  the  Book  among  members  only 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  had  30,000  more  i 
Its  fund  amounted  to  nearly  L.2000. 


Statement  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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2 
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64 
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48 

26 

67 

I 

44 
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6.  Oesel  

14 

0 

69 

1 

14 

35,406 

7.  Itiga   

10 

7 

0 

1 

16 

47,315 

8.  Revel 

4 

1 

1 

6 

I6,7al 

397 

195 

353 

9 

414 

l,?.sr\ol2 

Statistics. 


The  Reformed  denomination  counts  in  all  31  churches 
and  chapels,  with  26  officiating  clergy.  All  matters  relat- 
ing to  this  church,  excepting  those  of  the  Reformed  deno- 
mination in  the  governments  of  Vilna,  Kovno,  Grodno, 
Minsk,  and  Mohileff,  are  regulated  in  separate  Reformed 
church-sessions,  held  at  the  Lutheran  consistories.  The 
Vilna  Evangelico- Reformed  synod  takes  cognisance  of  all 
church  affairs  relating  to  these  last-mentioned  governments. 
There  is,  also,  a  spiritual  college  for  this  church  at  Vilna.  Of 
Hebrews,  Mohommedansand  Pagans,  there  are  t  " 


 ••• 


Baa 

Synagogues  

Itabbii,  readers,  aod  teachers    4.935 

Mohammedan*  1,9 48,817 

Mosques,  cslled  metcheds    4,718 

Muftis,  mullahs,  and  teachers    7,924 

I  14  ,;n;  i  -v"   ,  n.iii.isiioi    3*  4»574 

i'lacei  of  worthip   ^90 

Priests   4,778 

The  philanthropic  institutions  of  Russia  arc  mostly  under  Charitable 
 institutions 


1  We  believe  this  number  to  be  more  correct  than  that  given 
'  In  this  number  of  pagans  are  iucluded, — Lameitee,  190,390 
TOL.  XIX. 


in  Koppen'i  returns  of  the  foreign  race*.  It  is  a  year  later, 
i  Places  of  worship,  386  ;  Priests,  4,410. 
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Statistic*,  the  direction  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  composed  of 
''— ~ — ''  various  classes,  and  particularly  of  merchants.  Its  chief 
curator  is  the  metropolitan  of  St  Petersburg.  Under  this 
society  are  many  establishments  for  widows,  orphans,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  cripples,  &c-  There  is  also  a  committee 
of  prison  inspection.  Besides  these,  and  the  alms-houses 
maintained  by  the  towns,  there  are  numerous  establishments 
supported  by  the  government;  such  as  the  foundling  hos- 
pitals, and  the  Widows'  Home  at  the  Smolna  convent. 
Several  more  are  supported  by  private  charity ;  as  the  Dc- 
midoff  Institution,  for  orphan  girls,  and  ZoiikofTs  Asylum,  for 
minor  orphans.  There  were  also,  in  1  Ho  1 ,  76  infant  asylums 
in  the  whole  empire,  attended  by  7980  children  of  both  sexes. 

Puldie  Instruction. — Education  was  introduced  into 
Russia  conjointly  with  Christianity  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  first  school  for  boys  w  as  founded  by  the  Grand  Prince 
Vladeemir,  Russia's  Alfred,  about  988 ;  and  the  first  school 
for  girls,  under  Yaroslaff,  1019  to  1034,  by  his  sister  Anne. 
Public  schoola  were  afterwards  founded  in  different  parts 
of  Russia  during  the  eleventh  century,  yet  little  had  been 
done  when  the  great  Peter  first  flung  his  mighty  intellect 
into  the  work  before  him,  and  by  his  rough  but  useful 
lessons  forced  civilization  upon  his  unwilling  subjects. 
This  sovereign  was  indisputably  aa  much  the  primary 
teacher  of  his  people  as  the  founder  of  Russia's  present 
greatness.  He  began  by  making  education  compulsory  on 
the  nobility  and  officials,  and  each  succeeding  sovereign 
after  him  did  more  or  less  in  furtherance  of  his  views. 
The  sole  honourable  record,  indeed,  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna's 
reign  is  the  founding,  at  ShoovilofTs  suggestion,  of  the 
Moscow  university  in  1735,  and  two  years  later  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St  Petersburg,  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  Catherine  II.  It  was  Elizabeth  who  first  showed 
the  first  leaning  towards  Gallic  ideas.  Catherine  II. 
zealously  continued  Peter's  labour,  and  was  properly  the 
founder  of  the  national  schools.  Her  action  is  mostly 
evidenced  by  the  marked  introduction,  in  moral  culture, 
manners,  and  dress,  of  an  exclusively  French  svstem, 
which  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Nicholas.  Russia 
still  owes  much  to  Catherine,  both  in  point  of  learning  and 
refinement  of  manners  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  her 
system  has  not  been  in  other  respects  hurtlul  by  diminish- 
ing the  national  self-respect,  and  perhaps  by  corrupting  the 
national  morals.  Alexander  I.  greatly  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Jearning.  He  founded  the  universities  of 
Dorpnt,  Kh 
Alexander 

reform,  much  on  Catherine's  plan, 
ranee  and  great  success.  His  system  was  chiefly  marked 
by  the  introduction  of  a  soldier-like  discipline  in  the  train- 
ing of  youth.  This  system  was  yet  more  rigidly  carried 
out  by  Nicholas,  to  whom  still  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  re-Russianize  his  empire.  With  this 
view,  he  gave  a  more  national  direction  to  the  course  of 
studies  pursued,  by  making  the  Russian  language,  literature, 
history,  geography,  statistics,  and  knowledge  of  Russia  the 
chief  objects  of  study.  He  further  prohibited  the  young 
gentry  from  being  educated  abroad,  except  by  special  per- 
mission, and  even  laid  restraints  on  their  stay  in  foreign 
countries,  in  order  to  counteract  their  inoculation  of  too 
liberal  ideas.  He  also  made  it  imperative  to  obtain  his 
sanction  for  staying  abroad,  inflicted  passport  duties  so 
heavy  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  from  travelling, 
and  sharpened  the  action  of  a  severe  censorship.  He  still 
vigorously  carried  out  the  work  of  improving  the  national 
education,  and,  like  all  his  predecessors,  considerably  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  learned  establishments.  This 
sovereign  was  vastly  superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors 
after  Peter.  His  personal  gifts,  mental  and  physical,  were 
of  the  highest  order ;  and  few  men  in  his  position  have 
Dossessed  so  much  mastery  of  the  mind  over  the  body. 


irkoff,  Kazan,  and  St  Petersburg,  as  also  the 
Lyceum,  ardently  carrying  out  the  work  of 
:h  on  Catherine's  plan,  with  steady  perseve- 


The  accession  of  the  present  emperor  Alexander  II.  has  Statistics, 
been  marked  by  an  abatement  of  his  father's  restrictions,  by  —  — 
a  comparative  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  strangely  enough, 
by  a  happy  revulsion  in  favour  of  English  principles,  but 
without  any  exaggeration  of  the  sentiment.  Already  the 
healthful  impulse  given  in  particular  to  literature  surpasses 
expectation,  and  promises  the  happiest  results,  although  in 
so  vast  an  empire  education  has  of  course  not  yet  hud 
time  to  permeate  the  masses.  The  Russian  system  of 
education  is  on  the  whole  too  much  intended  for  the  eve; 
too  hollow ;  too  superficial ;  embraces  too  many  objects 
at  once ;  and  does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  body.  The  education  of  females  is  the  one  most 
requiring  reform.  Girls  of  all  classes  are  superficially 
taught  all  that  they  least  want  to  know ;  whilst  the  real 
objects  for  which  woman  was  created  are  precisely  those 
mostly  left  out  of  view.  In  the  female  government  esta- 
blishments an  undue  luxury  prevails,  that  totally  unfits  the 
poor  girls  for  the  rude  families  into  whose  bosoms  they 
return ;  and  worst  of  all,  their  long  stay  in  those  semi- 
conventual  establishments  damps  in  them  the  (acuity  of 
love,  by  severing  them  from  the  bonds  of  family  affection. 
As  regards  the  general  direction  given  to  learning,  it  was 
mostly  the  scholastico-ecclesiastical  spirit  that  prevailed  up 
to  the  time  of  the  minister  Oovaroff,  in  Nicholas's  reign. 
The  system  followed  in  the  universities  and  gymnasia  was 
bad  to  a  degree,  having  besides  the  old  seminaristic  ten- 
dency. Oovaroff*  abolished  this,  and  gave  to  learning  a 
more  German  or  philolngo-philosophica)  direction,  in  which 
it  now  continues,  although  Nicholas  interrupted  it  awhile 
by  stopping  iu  1848  the  teaching  of  many  branches  of 
philosophy  in  the  universities,  retaining  only  the  lectures 
on  logic  and  psychology,  and  confiding  them  to  priests,  who 
still  occupy  these  chairs. 

The  fine  arts  came  into  Russia  with  Sophia,  the  Greek 
spouse  of  John  Vassilievitch  III.  The  learned  establish- 
ments of  Russia,  religious,  military,  naval,  civil,  and 
special,  are  severally  placed  under  particular  chiefs  at  the 
head  of  these  different  departments— Poland  and  Finland 
being  separately  administered, — and  are  mostly  divided 
into  three  classes,  which  take  rank  according  to  the  decree 
of  distinction  that  attaches  to  them,  regard  being  had  to 
the  importance  of  the  schools,  and  to  the  social  position 
of  the  scholars.  These  classes  confer  on  the  pupils  various 
advantages,  which  are  held  out  as  inducements  for  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  them  lor  education,  it  having  been 
found  both  impossible  and  needless  to  carry  out  the  system 
of  compulsory  education  first  enforced  by  Peter.  The 
academies  of  sciences  and  of  fine  arts,  the  liberal,  chari- 
table, and  many  special  institutions,  are  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  imperial  family,  who  further 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  servants'  children,  as  do 
also  several  of  the  separate  ministries.  By  this  special 
superintendence  for  each  branch  of  education,  the  object 
in  view  is  no  doubt  best  attained  ;  but  the  fault  lies  in 
over-government,  and  in  nothing  being  left  to  the  generous 
action  of  public  spirit,  which  is  thus  destitute  of  a  high 


moral  tone.  Teachers  in  public  schools  are  very  properly 
subjected  to  examinations  as  to  their  competency,  but 
when  once  this  is  certified,  they  partake  of  the  advantages 
-■  in  the  shape  of  pay, — which  once 

0  now, — a  gradually  rising  rank,  and 
for  their  old  age.  Domestic  tutors, 
governesses,  are  all  alike  subjected 
portion  to  the  degree  they  may  wish 

1  equally  under  the  control  of  the 
government.  Female  teachers  in  the  numerous  government 
establishments  for  young  ladies,  have  advantages  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  men.  Generally  speaking,  the  social  stand- 
ing of  a  teacher  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  highly  respectable.  Not 
to  detail  the  minor  establ  ishmcnts  existing  under  the  different 
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Statistic*,  ministries,  a  minute  return  of  which  would  be  of  little 
— .  -~  Interest,  we  shall  herealter  give  the  most  important  tablet 
when  we  touch  the  several  head*  to  which  they  respectively 
relate.    The  following  summary  will  meanwhile  answer  ail 
needtul  purposes  : — jEsthctics,  and  their  affiliated  branches 
are  fostered  by  an  Academy  of  Fine  Art*, — the  nobleat  in 
Europe, — with  its  splendid  sculpture  and  picture  galleries, 
and  its  collection  of  engravings;  the  Hermitage,  with  its 
countless  treasure*  of  sculpture,  paintings,  and  coins ;  the 
National  and  the  Roomiantsoff  museums ;  the  museum  of 
sculpture  in  the  Taurida  Palace  ;  the  permanent  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  near  the  Exchange ;  lour  porcelain,  glass, 
bronze,  and  tapestry  manufactories;  four  theatres,  including 
a  national  and  an  Italian  opera,  with  a  ballet,  and  where 
French  and  German  pieces  are  also  performed ;  one  sum- 
mer theatre,  and  one  court- singers'  school, — all  at  St  Peters- 
burg, or  near  it.    A  marked  feature  of  the  time  is  the 
introduction  of  parks  and  public  squares;  some  of  the 
bridges,  too,  in  the  empire,  are  of  unparalleled  magni- 
ficence ;  and  generally  the  improvement  in  architecture  is 
striking  to  the  dullest  eye.    In  architecture,  it  is  the  In- 
dian, the  ancient  Russian,  the  Husso-Byzantine,  the  re- 
naissance, and  mixed  styles  that  mostly  prevail.  Moscow  has 
but  little  to  Imastot  in  point  of  art,  unless  in  the  quaint  archi- 
tecture of  its  Kreml  and  its  countless  churches.  It  possesses 
a  branch  school  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and,  further, 
YablonofTs  cabinet  of  art-curiosities,  two  theatres,  and 
one  theatre-school.    Near  that  city  are  the  picture-galleries 
of  Mr  Narishkin,  Count  Strogonoff,  Count  Bezborodko,  and 
Prince  Yoosoopoff.    Science  is  provided  for  by  more  nu- 
merous establishments:  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  its 
cabinets  of  natural  curiosities  and  oriental  coins,  and  its 
costly  library  ;  the  public  library,  with  802,717  volumes, 
28,536  manuscripts,  and  63,503  engravings,  independently 
of  the  libraries  of  the  universities  and  ecclesiastical  acade- 
mies; the  magnificent  astronomical  observatory  at  Pool- 
knva;  numerous  other  observatories  at  Moscow,  Kazan, 
Nicholaicff,  Dorpat,  Riga,  Mitau,  and  other  places;  the 
physical  observatory  at  St  Petersburg ;  the  cabinets  of  na- 
tural curiosities  at  Moscow,  Vilna,  Dorpat,  Riga, and  Mitau; 
the  scientific  collection  and  models  of  marine  apparatus  in 
the  Naval  College  of  St  Petersburg ;  Loder's  anatomical 
museum  at  Moscow ;  the  museum  of  South  Russian  anti- 
quities at  Odessa  and  at  Kertch ;  the  Geographical  and  Im- 
perial Mineralogkal  societies;  the  botanical  garden;  the 
Free  Economical  and  Horticultural  societies ;  the  Society 
for  Mutual  Instruction ;  another  for  the  encouragment  of  ar- 
tists,— all  at  St  Petersburg ;  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Rus- 
sian Literature,  for  Russian  history  and  antiquities;  the 
Medico- Physical  Society,  for  the  discussion  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  of  pharmaceutic  knowledge ;  the  Agricultural 
and  Antiquarian  societies:  the  Literary  and  Lettish  socie- 
ties; one  tor  rural  economy ;  the  Li vonian  societies  of  Public 
Instruction  and  of  Agriculture  at  Riga;  the  Courland  Society 
for  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  at  Mitau  ;  the  Literary  so- 
cieties of  Kalooga  and  Zitomir ;  the  Philotcchnic  and  Scienti- 
fic associations  of  Kharkoff ;  the  societies  of  Friends  of  the 
Russian  Language  at  Yarodaff ;  of  Friends  of  the  National 
Literature  and  of  the  Sciences  at  Kazan ;  and  the  Physio- 
logical Society  at  Abo ;  one  of  which  might  have  been  ad- 
vantageously replaced  by  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.    A  society  lor  the  acclimation  of  animals 
nas  been  recently  formed  at  Moscow,  and  Mr  Lamauski  has 
projected  one  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

Among  the  special  institutes,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
tlic  learned  section  for  the  oriental  languages,  under  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  instituted  to  qualify  young  diplo- 
matists for  their  vocations ;  and  the  I.azareff  Institute  for 
the  oriental  languages  at  Moscow. 


First-das*  Establishments  for  the  Daughters  of  the  AV 
Mt>,  Officer,,  and  Officiate,  -J 
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1  Smolns  rearing  establishment   83 

1  School  of  the  Order  of  St  Catherine  «t  St 

Petersburg   (f 

1  School  of  the  Order  of  3t  Catherine  at  Moscow  S9 
1  Patriotic  Institute   36 

12  Other  institutes  for  noble  young  ladies  at  dif- 

ferent places..   356 

13  Second  class  establishments  at  different  places  436 
12  Third  class  establishments  for  girU  of  lower 


337 
288 
2s  t 


1  Nicholas  Orphan  Institute  at  St  Petersburg. 

..  168 

793 

..  108 

728 

1  Ih>&f-»nd-dumb  school  at  St  Petersburg.... 

..  23 

63 

1  School  of  midwifery  „ 

..  14 

131 

..  18 

N 

1  Section  of  the  Moscow  founding-hoapital 

for  infants  •■••••■••■•••••■■...^••■••••••••i  •  40 

123 

T^Otsfcl  tr,,,Mi>,IMIII»ill< 

.1390 

7277 

Five  female  gymnasia,  of  which  four  are  at  St  Petersburg 
and  one  at  Veeshny-Volotchock, — number  of  scholars  not 
shown — have  been  recently  instituted,  much  on  the  plan 
of  the  German  daughter-schools. 

Male  Educational  Establishments  at  St  Petersburg. 


Teacher*.  Setiolan. 


UN 
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Section  of  the  foundling  hospital  for  Infants-  21 

Commercial  school   24 

Hospital -ueis  tan  la'  school   IS 

Mechanics'  Inetitute   18 

for  instructing  in  artisanship   14 


Total. 


.228 


671 


96 
121 
331 


2040 


There  are  also  3  schools — the  Maria,  Midwives',  and  St 
Helen's — under  the  protection  of  H .  I  .H.  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helen,  with  30  teachers  and  490  scholars;  and  12  private 
and  3  sectional  schools  belonging  to  the  Ladies'  Patriotic 
Community,  with  32  teachers  and  507  scholars. 

This  ministry,  established  by  Alexander  I.  in  1802,  is  Ministry  ol 
presided  over  by  a  special  minister,  assisted  by  a  colleague,  public  in- 
a  superior  director  of  schools,  a  high  committee  of  censor- 1 
ship  consisting  of  three  individuals  of  note,  a  committee  of 
censorship,  and  a  staff  of  46  censors ;  of  whom  H  are  at  St 
Petersburg,  5  at  Moscow,  6  foreign,  3  at  Riga,  3  at  Vilna, 
2  at  Keeycff  3  at  Odessa,  1 1  at  Warsaw,  2  at  Tiflis,  1  at 
Dorpat,  1  at  Revel,  and  1  at  Kazan.     Besides  these  cen- 
sors, there  are  others  for  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  synod,  the  post-office,  the  theatre-direction,  and  one 
for  the  ministry  of  war.1    The  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  at  present  divided  into  1 1  learned  circles,— of  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kceycff,  Kazan,  Khnrkotf,  Odessa, 
Dorpat,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  Vilna,  and  Warsaw, — each 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  curator,  and  each  district 
under  a  separate  inspector  of  schools.    The  six  universities 
of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kceyeff,  Kazan,  Kharkoff,  and 
Dorpat,  are  under  this  ministry ;  that  of  Helsingfors  is 
under  the  state- secretary  for  Finland.    The  following  is  a 
special  return  of  their  status  : — 


1  This  vexations  censorship  is  beginning  to  cause  a  moat  serious  evil  or  blessing— the  printing  of  Kussisn  books  abroad. 
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I'aitertiUc*. 


Object!  of  S101I7. 


1.  Ilcbingfor*  ,'formerly  »t  I 

Ate),  founded  In  1040  J 

2.  Moscow,  founded  1755... 


3.  Dorpat,  1802  


3.  Kharkoff.  1804 


6.  St 


1819. 


7.  8t  V1*d*emir,  »t  Kee-  "1 

1  H'u'J  I  / 


8 
4 

8 

-  I 


t,  Theoto|ric«l ;  b,  medical;  e,  juridical;  <i,  historico-phllologicnl ;  t,  phyaico- 

mathematical  

j,  Ill«torleo-phllologlcal ;  b,  pby«ico-matbrmetical ;  e,  juridical ;  d,  medical  .. 
i,  Theological  ( I'roleatant) ;  4,  juridical  ;  c,  hiatorico-pbilological ;  <f,  phy- 

eico-mathematical ;  a,  medical  

i,  Illstorico-philological ;  t,  phyaico-mathemalical ;  e,  juridical ;  d,  medical. 
The  phyaico-mathcmatical  faculty  has  two  ecctione—  for  th*  mathematical 
and  th*  natural  acienrea  ;  the  juridical  faculty  baa  two  iectiona- 


j  urn- 
prudence  proper  and  the  camera!  acience*  

IlLatorlcxi-philDlogical ;  b,  phyeleo-mathemfitical  ;  r,  juridical ;  d,  medical. 
The  mathematical  ftculty  ia  aubdlvlded  Into  the  two  section*  of  tbe  natu- 
ral and  tbe  mathematical  science*  

Hiatorico-pbilological ;  b,  phyeico-mathematical  ;  e,  juridical  :  d,  oriental 
language*.  The  phyaico-mathematical  faculty  it  lubdivlded  into  the  two 
•cctiona  of  the  mathematical  and  the  natural  acience*;  the  juridical  into 
the  juridical  proper  and  earner*!.  Catnoral  icience  comprise* — State  inati- 
tutiona,  law*  of  organiiation  and  police,  nuance,  rural  and  political  eco- 
nomy, statiatica,  technology,  and  international  law.  The  faculty  uf  oriental 
languages  eompriae*  five  aeclions:  tbe  Arabic — Tertian,  Turkiah,  and 
Tartar  .  the  Mongolian  and  Kalmuck  Tartar  ;  the  Chinese — Mantchoor;  the 

Arabic— Hebrew  ;  and  th*  Armenian— Oruaian  and  Tartar  

t  a,  Hiatorico-philologlcal  J  b,  phyaico-mathemalical  ;  c,  juridical ;  d,  medical.  \ 
I  The  pkyaico-nathematical  faculty  baa  two  aectlona— for  tbe  natural  and  I 
v     the  TTiAlbematicftl  fcicncct  ......  •   J 


60 
,|  117 
84 

!' » 

; 


Total 


fc-' 


96 


COO 
1725 
555 

353 
459 


716 


906 


Stettatlca. 


Ry  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  promulgated  in  January 
1859,  the  upper  pedagogical  institute,  as  it  now  exists,  will 
be  suppressed,  and  replaced  by  special  courses  of  pedagogy. 
Similar  pedagogical  courses  arc  to  be  established  in  all  uni- 
versity-towns. The  other  educational  establishments  are 
— 2  lycea,  the  Richelieu  at  Odessa,  and  tlie  Bezboroko 
at  Nezin  ;  further,  84  gymnasia,  each  government  and 
every  important  town  having  at  least  1  ;  458  district,  1090 
parish,  19  primary,  6.54  private,  2  veterinary,  and  107 
Hebrew  schools.  Total  under  this  ministry,  exclusive  of 
Poland,  2434  schools,  with  7472  teachers,  and  104,164 
scholars,  at  an  annual  outlay  to  the  state  of  L.475,000. 

Educational  matters  in  Poland  are  under  a  curator,  who 
reports  both  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  and  to 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  Warsaw  learned 
circle  is  the  only  one  in  the  country,  and  under  it  formerly 
stood  a  university  at  Vilna;  but  it  was  suppressed  in  1833 
on  account  ol  the  political  troubles,  and  removed  in  1839 
to  Keeyeff,  the  Vilna  professors  being  bodily  translated 
thither,  and  the  former  university  at  Keeyeff  re-established 
under  the  name  of  St  Vladeemir.  There  exist  at  present 
in  Poland  1  nicdico-chirurgical  academy,  1  nobility  insti- 
tute, 1  government  ladies'  boarding-school,  1  school 'of  arts, 
6  philological  gymnasia,  1  practical  gymnasium,  2  jiraciical 
high  schools,  1  school  of  agriculture  and  forest  economy,  181 
private  and  9  practical  district  schools  ;  17  district,  1  Sun- 
day commercial,  1  primary  teachers,  1 1 19  primary,  93  Sun- 
day artizans,  1  rabbinical,  antl  5  Hebrew  school's.  Total, 
1441  places  of  education  in  Poland,  with  74,343  scholars, 
the  number  of  masters  not  being  shown. 

Education  in  Finland  is  under  the  secretary  for  that  grand 
principality.  It  is  provided  for  by  1  univers'ity  at  Hclsing- 
tbrs,  1  cadet  corps  at  Friedrichshainm,  6  gymnasia,  14  upper 
elementary,  53  lower,  and  25  Sunday-schools ;  further,  3 
navigation,  3  technico-practical,  and  3  commercial  schools  ; 
1  institute  for  rural  economy,  several  people's  schools  and 
6  girls'  schools  ;  the  total  of  masters  being  about  300,  and 
of  scholars  9000.  Girls  are  mostly  taught  at  home.  No 
Fin  is  admitted  to  the  sacrament  unless  be  can  read. 

In  1849,  only  917  books  were  printed  in  the  whole  em- 
pire, against  1626  printed  in  1857,  in  the  Russian,  Polish, 
Finnish,  Lettish,  Esthontan,  Gruzinian,  Armenian,  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  English  languages.    The  number  of 


journals  and  periodicals  issued  in  1859  forms  a  total  of 204. 
Piracy  of  literary  property  is  punished  by  heavy  fines,  and 
copyright  is  inalienable  for  fifty  years.  Typography,  as  an 
art,  although  improving,  is  still  in  a  backward  statc.and  print- 
ing is  dear.  The  greatest  darkness  prevails  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  Siberia  ;  the  greatest  enlightenment,  in  the  capitals 
and  the  Baltic  provinces.  It  was  through  this  German 
section  of  the  empire,  not  to  speak  of  the  foreigners  who  co- 
operated in  the  work,  that  the  country  become  permanently 
civilized.'  Russia  is  still  the  great  barrier  against  Asiatic 
barbarism,  and  the  great  means  of  Asiatic  civilization. 


Summary  from  the  Statistical  Taldes  of  1856. 


School!. 

In  the  European  government*  and 

province*  7841 

In  the  Caucasian  lieutenancy   74 

...80.".rD!°e.n.U.*"..     312  11,1 


TrroeTitafB 

of  Scholar* 
of  both  Seiea. 
0-75 
019 


In  tbe  whole  empire   8227     440,004       0  70 

On  an  average  there  fell  to  every  government  and  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  from  126  to  127  schools,  and  6329 
s ;  to  every  school  55  scholars ;  and  in  the  whole 
0-70  scholars  to  every  100  inliabitants  of  both  i 


—otherwise  expressed,  I  scholar  to  143  inliabitants. 

Army—  The  general  direction  of  this  branch  of  the 
vice  rests  of  course  with  the  emperor;  but  the  detailed0*' 
direction  is  under  the  management  of  the  Staff-Office,  cor- 
lorse-Guards.    In  its 
the  French.  The 


direction  is  under  the  management  0 
responding  to  the  English  Horse-Gu 
tion  the  staff  adheres  mostly  to  the  1 
of  the  staff  are  well  versed  in  foreign 


education  calls  for 

abuses  of  management,  as  well  as  much  | 
in  the  army  generally  ;  although,  to  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernment be  it  said,  commissions  are  nominated  in  regi- 
ments and  elsewhere  to  inquire  into  and  uproot  abuses, 
The  hospital  service,  during  the  recent  war,  was  0|«n  to 
indignant  animadversion.  Promotion  goes  by  seniority, 
favour,  and  for  distinguished  services  ;  there  is  no  putting 
of  demerit  over  the  head  of  merit  by  purchase  ;  and  every 
officer  must  serve  from  the  rank  of  under-officer  upwards. 
Young  men  educated  in  the  military  colleges  come  out  as 


>  The  diacharged  soldier  in  Russia  La  an  important  agent  in  th*  communication  of  that  Aoatlng  knowledge  which  goes  so  far  to  Instruct 
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autistic*,  officers.  The  whole  army  is  under  a  minuter  of  war,  as- 
\^,"mS  sisted  by  a  colleague  and  a  military  council.  The  office  of 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  is  generally  filled  by  a  grand  prince. 
The  total  amount  of  the  regular  forces,  reduced  as  it  has 
been  since  the  war  of  1 803-55,  may  be  taken  at  500. (XX) 
>  men  ;  and  the  total  of  the  irregular  troops,  consisting  of  the 
Kozzack  force*  and  different  militia  troop*,  at  I50,(XX)  men. 
The  following  is  a  view  of  their  composition  : — 

Rrgi'lar  Troops. — The  active  army  consists  (1.)  of  the 
scparat*  corps  of  the  Guards,  comprising  the  infantry 
and  reserve  cavalry  corps  of  the  Guards ;  (2.)  of  the  sepa- 
rate grenadier  corps  ;  (3.)  of  die  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th.  and 
6th  corps,  the  three  first  forming  the  1st  army  and  subor- 
dinate to  it*  commander-in-chief ;  (4.)  of  the  separate  re- 
serve cavalry  corps;  (5.)  and  of  the  following  separate 
corps — the  Caucasian,  Orenburg,  and  Siberian  ;  (6.)  lastly, 
of  the  forces  stationed  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  in  Finland.' 

Statement  of  Army. 
Guard  Corpt. 

Men. 

2  Divisions  of  heevv  cavalry1   4,000 

1         „         light    2,000 

3  ,,  infantry  

0B*tt*rle»  of  foots 

Ths  grenadier  corps,  »nd  the  6  army 
composed  of— 

3  Divisions  of  infanlrv  .....  252.000 

1        „        light  cavalry   14,000 

1         „        foot  artillery  

To  each  Infantry  corps  Is  aiterhrd  a  dlvlalon  of  foot 
artillery,  and  earh  division  ha.  3  brigades,  of  which 
1  brig.de,  con.po.e4  of  4  batteries,  is  attache!  to 
each  division  of  infantry. 

1  Ittigad*  of  homo  artillery,  composed  of  2  bat- 
teries  

The  separate  corps  of  reserve  cavalry  consists  of  2  divi- 
sions of  culreasiers,  which  form  th«  cadres  fori 
time ;  to  this  I 

6  Horse  batteries... 
I  Division  of  1 


Separate  Cauauian  Corps. 

4  Divisions  (strong  ones)  of  infantry  

13  Battalions  of  the  Caucasian  line  

18        „       „        lirusisn  line   

0        „       „        Dlark  Sea  lire*  

;  a  total  of  139  battalions,  corn 


to...  170,000 


The  regular  troops  ii 
Orenburg.  Siberia,  and 
will  swell  this  i 


Grand  total  

included  in  the  separate  corps  of 
Finland,  with  the  artillerists,  4c, 
ibout  500,000  men.  The  irregular 
be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  exactness 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  organisation,  no  permanent  con- 
tingent being  fixed,  and  the  whole  male  population  being 
in  some  parts  liable  to  serve  when  summoned. 

The  recruiting  is  effected  by  alternate  levies  made  in 
the  different  governments,  and  ordered  by  imperial  com- 
mand, designating  the  classes  and  the  number  of  men  to  be 
taken  from  every  thousand.  Kecruits  are  chosen  by  the 
communes  or  selected  by  lot,  and  arc  received  by  a  com- 
mission in  the  presence  of  an  imperial  aide-de-camp.  The 
nobility,  officials,  clergy,  and  merchants  arc  exempted 
from  serving  ;  the  recruitment  thus  falls  mostly  upon  the 
serfs  betwee  n  the  ages  of  18  and  35.  The  term  of  service 
is  20  years  for  the  Guards,  22  for  the  line,  and  25  for  the 
train  and  military  servants,  although  unlimited  furloughs 
are  given  earlier.  Ererv  vear  atler  the  manoeuvres,  which 
"rent  times  and  places,  the  minis 


take  place  at 


war  demands  of  the  regimental  chiefs  what  soldiers  may  be  Statistic*, 
dismissed  ;  but  the  principles  on  which  furloughs,  limited  —  — — 1 
or  unlimited,  are  granted,  do  not,  from  their  complication, 
admit  of  detail.  The  general  rule  is,  in  case  of  war  being 
expected,  to  give  leave  of  absence  only  to  such  soldiers  as 
are  natives  or  the  nearer  governments,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  promptly  called  in  when  needed ;  but  if  war  should 
not  be  expected,  then  the  soldiers  are  dismissed  to  the  re- 
moter governments,  though  always  liable  to  be  summoned 
to  the  rank*  so  long  as  physical  capacity  allows.  The  fur- 
lough cd  soldiers  must,  on  arrival  at  their  homes,  report 
themselves  at  the  depot  of  the  nearest  regiment,  no  matter 
that  it  is  not  their  own,  and  every  year  appear  at  the 
nearest  place  appointed  for  manoeuvres  and  drill,  which 
never  last  beyond  a  few  weeks.  Little  or  no  pension  is 
given,  but  the  old  soldiers  are  emancipated  as  serfs,  and 
provided  for  by  being  preferentially  appointed  to  situations 
as  doorkeepers,  watchmen,  overseers,  and  so  forth,  in 
government  establishments  and  public  institutions.  There 
are  but  few  hospitals  for  invalided  soldiers;  the  chief  one 
is  at  Tchesma,  near  St  Petersburg.  The  Russian  soldier 
of  the  Guards  is  tall  and  well  made;  but  the  line-soldier  is 
often  narrow-chested,  has  not  so  much  strength  or  stamina, 
and  he  is  but  very  indifferently  fed  in  war,  which  explains 
why  he  dies  so  fast  on  march  and  in  hospitals.  The  Rus- 
sian is  hardy  beyond  compare,  and  most  unquestionably 
brave  ;  but  his  bravery  is  of  a  stoical  kind,  totally  differing 
from  the  fury  of  the  French,  and  more  resembling  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  English  soldier,  which  has  no  equal.  His 
favourite  weapon  is  the  bayonet,  which,  like  the  English- 
man, he  takes  to  naturally,  because  used  from  infancy  to 
the  hatchet  and  to  chopping.  The  Russian  soldier  can  be 
his  own  cook,  tailor,  and  bootmaker ;  he  is  handy  to  a  de- 
gree, and  enduring  to  martyrdom  ;  but  he  wants  that  high 
tone  of  spirit  which  is  imparted  only  by  moral  superiority, 
and  this  i*  the  reason  why  his  education  is  now  being  r  - 
attended  to ;  the  officers  themselves  being  made,  i ' 
out  the  Guards  and  army,  the  schoolmasters  of  their  i 
who  learn,  good-humouredly  and  successfully, 
writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  The 

also  taught  gymnastic  exercises,  besides  bayonet  and 
ord-play.    Every  battalion  has  a  proportionate 

arc  tau 
liberally 
and* 


of  special  marksmen  with  rifles,  who  arc  taught 
practice.  The  men  are  much  more  libel 
before  the  war  of  1853-55,  and  the  drill  and  exercise  sys- 
tem is  greatly  altered,  the  automaton  system  having  been 
found  of  bad  effect,  serving  only  to  stupify.  The  Kozzacks, 
the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  infantry  regiments  of  the 
Guards,  are  composed  of  fine  men.  The  favourite  mode  of 
attack  is  in  column  ;  in  SoovorofTs  time  it  used  to  be  in  line, 
like  the  English.  The  immense  spaces  to  be  traversed,  and 
the  distance  from  depot*,  neutralizes  one-third  of  the  active 
force.    Railways,  however,  are  altering  this  state  of  things. 

■  the  Miniitry 


Scientific  Eitabluhmenit  and  School* 
of  War^ 

1  Medioo-chlrurglcal  academy,  placed  directly  Teachers. 
'  the  medical  department  of  the  war 


ent  military  hospitals.. 

1  Topographers  school  

22  Military  schools*  


 *•••• 

at  the  differ. 

  17 

  13  140 

..Not  shown.  10.000 


1.0 


Total   65  12,138 

Farther,  3  lower  artillery  schools,  distinct  from  the  artillery 
college,  via.,  the  technical,  pyrotechnic*!,  and  farriers'  schools,  with 


of    22  teachers  end 


1  To  every  divljlon  of  Infantry  i«  attached  a  bat' 
or  4  regiment.,  and  each  regiment  is  composed  of 
has  4  regiments  of  4  squadron,  each,  consisting  of 
a  division  may  consist  of  only  250 ;  but  a 

•  These  military  schools  are  a  great  Im 


Infantry  corps  has  3  divisions,  each  division  2 brigades 
3  battalions."  Each  battalion  ha*  4  companies  of  250  privates.    1  cavalry  divUioo 
120  privet**.    A  distinction  ts  mads  in  Haas  between  the  words  division  end  divitui  t 
iponds  to  the  continental  division. 

They  have  been  lately  Instituted  La  lieu  of  the  cantoniet  schools,  in  which  the 
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Statistics.      Under  the  section  of  the  Military  Learned  Establish- 
■■ —      '  tni'tit*,  whose  chief  is  independent  of  the  war  minuter,  and 
reports  to  the  cm|)cror  directly  :— 


Three  military  academies,  via. : — 

1.  The  Nicholas  sesdemy  of  the  staff   22 

2.  „  upper  engineer  school...  80 

3.  The  Michael  artilltry  school   32 

1  page  eorpa,  or  c-.lleg*   41 

1  ensigns'  school  of  the  Guards   31 

2,2  cadet  corps,  or  military  college*,  for  the  1 

laodliD.  J  7*3 


Total. 


1*99 


250 
124 
117 
139 
2l'6 

7410 


K2P8 


troop*.  The  arsenals,  powder-mills,  and  great  military 
manufactories  are  at  St  Petersburg,  Systerhack,  Tool*,  anil 
Petrozavodsk.  Dark-preen  is  the  prevailing  colour,  often 
w  ith  red  facings,  hot  blue  and  other  colours  are  also  affected. 
One-half  of  the  income  of  the  empire  was  supposed  to  be 
applied  to  the  former  war  budget,  but  retrenchments  of 
great  magnitude  have  been  made  since  the  last  war.  The 
numerical  amount  of  the  army  is  rigidly  kept  secret,  as  a 
of  strength. 

of  the  Russian  Fleet. 


Stalls:  la 


The  engineers  are  perhaps  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
army.  The  Guard  officers  are  gentlemanly  in  tone,  and 
well  educated,  the  artillery  and  staff  particularly.  Krupp's 
(tee)  cannon  is  used  in  the  Caucasus,  and  has  proved  itself* 
a  good  weapon  of  war,  although  a  costly  one.  The  per- 
cussion-lock  has  long  been  adapted  throughout  the  army  to 
a  plain  bore,  with  the  Mini£  bull.  The  artillery  is  very  fine, 
and  the  horses  are  strong ;  but  the  powder  is  bad.  This 
arm  manoeuvres  well,  is  bold  in  advance,  and  tires  quickly. 
The  cavalry  is  admirable,  the  Kozzacks  making  excellent 
light  troops,  through  the  hardiness  of  their  horses  and  their 
equipment  being  suited  to  its  purpose.  It  is  the  Kozzacks 
of  the  Caucasian  line  and  of  the  Black  Sea  who  are  the 
best  and  bravest;  th 
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Description  of  Vessels. 

Halite 
Fleet. 

Blwk  Sea 
HeeL 

White  See, 
Meet. 

Caspian 
Fleet. 

Sailing  ships  of  Urge  1 

dimensions   J 

Screw    »tr*m    lin*-of-  i 

Screw  steam  frigates  

Strum  frigate*  and  pail-  j 

» 

9 

66 
70 

is* 

I  •> , 

bit 

VA1 

So.  * 

m 

*  Zi 

dp 

=  -  -  -  - 

Cask  to  st 

Screw  gun-boats  

Total  of  fleet  i 

184 

A  motif-  th^infer.or  revels  are  classed  the  correttea,  clippers,  yachts. 

Screte  Sunm  Line-of  Baltle  Ships. 

(Some  new  and  all  sound.) 

Ouns. 

•Tsesarevltch    135 

•Rindp*   131 

Orel   84 

•Ketvuhn    84 

tGangoot    74 

•Vols   74 

tKonstanteea    74 

•Vecborg   74 

•The  General  Admiral   70 

I'rdkbor  (sailing  line  of- 
battle  ship),  like  th*  Ka- 
ceil  'lit,  in  England,  used 
for  gunnery  practice  ...  84 


Screw  Si/om  fYijata. 
(All  new  end  sound.) 


•OHf  

•Ill*  Mooidmets  . 

•Gromoboy   

•Ask  old  

•Pelkan  


Trijalu  and  ioroe 


Names  and  Order  of  the  Vesttls. 

Inferior  FtutJt.- 


..............*..... 


Guns. 
.  81 
.  84 
.  74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


(Nearly  unservicesble.) 

Rossi*   <  120 

Impcratur  Peter  Pervy  ....  110 
ImperatrveUa  Alexandra ..  84 

Poltava   84 

Andray   84 


Krasnoy   

Ne  Troo  Menia} 

Brienne   _., 

I'araiit  Az6va§ 
Veltekny  Knias  Meekbael.. 
r'ere  Chsm 
Eieklel 

Ingermennlend 

Borodino    66 

Vilaroch*   6fl 

Seeioy  V«le*koy    46 

Narv*    .  56 

Amphetrreda   44 

Tsesarevitch  KonsUnstAeo .  44 
Castor   44 

CbnsjfSm 
(Nearly  unserviceable.) 

Knias  Varshaffsky    80 

Olirontsa   30 

Smolensk   28 

!    Amiss  Frijatn — all  paddUt. 
(Seaworthy  and  serviceable.) 

Kamtrh.tk*   660 

Gremiaitchy    400 

Smlaloy    400 

Groiiastchy   400 

Olaff   400 

V  Lad*  emir  (poet  steamer)..  350 

Hurirk   3O0 

Oivarnoy   300 

Khrebroy   300 


•  New. 


t  Tl 


ed 


Corrtttu. 
(Seaworthy  and  new.) 


Bavin  

Vol   

Madvisd  ... 
Bnjirln  ... 
Vovevdd*  . 


IWdnick 
No-eek  ... 
Grceden  ... 


Gune. 
16 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


Strelock  .................. 

Plastoon  

I)jrgh*et  

Ratboynik  

Oiiritchnik  

Nayeaduik   

Philoktet  (new). 
Agamemnon  „ 
Antenor  (old)  .... 
Palinoor  „  .... 
Ooteess  „  .... 
I'areea       „  .... 


....  6 

...  6 

...  6 

....  6 

....  6 

...  6 


M 
SO 
20 
SO 
20 
2tl 


■Hirer  Paddlt-BoaU, 
Rt  Petersburg  (a  post 
Fonlanka. 
Ladoga, 
llmen. 
Meernoy. 
Potpeahnoy. 

J  Don't  Touch  Me. 


Yastreb. 

Veatovdy. 

Bees  troy. 

Onega. 

Alexandria. 

Courier. 

Graf  Vrontcbenko. 


Neva. 

Veeborg. 

Okhta. 


70  screw  (»ervlce»ble). 
6  yachts. 

Schooners. 


Bikon  (new), Screw... 
V.kha  .,  .,  ... 
Veekhr(old),  Sailing.. 
DssU  „   

Meteor    „  „  ... 

Gr*d        „  „ 

Kidooga  „  „  .. 

Strela      ,.  „  .. 


...  so 

..  14 

..  16 

..  16 

.  14 

...  14 

..  14 


1 

11  sailing. 

Imperial  i 
d.rd." 


IVasuportj. 


Total  of  Uussiaa  I 
|  Memory  of  Aioff. 


It  is  asserted  that  the  light  craft  in  the  Black  Sea  arc  ini|Kirlant  one  in  the  empire,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 

so  built  as  to  be  easily  convertible  into  vessels  of  war.  Russian  navy.  The  life  of  a  Kussiari-built  ship  is  ten  years, 

There  are.  further,  a  few'  steamers,  corvette*,  and  transports  and  no  more.    The  American-built  vessels  ordered  lor 

built  in  the  United  Stales  for  the  Amoor  eervict".  Hussia,  though  infinitely  dearer,  live  at  least  three  times 

As  hereby  appears,  the  Baltic  fleet  is  at  present  the  only  that  term.    The  number  of  men  actually  serving  in  the 


children  of  soldiers  were  forcibly  brought  up  as  scribes,  and  for  service  in  the  line,  thus  forming  a  positive  caste, 
no  escape.   The  military  school*  provide,  education  for  the  tame  class  without  entailing  »ny  such  bondage.    Th*  military  < 
•Jso  been  done  ■«>;  »iUl)  M  .  mighty  failure,  candidly  avowed,  and  th*  eoloai  u  are  merged  Into  th*  population. 
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.Statistics.  Russian  flret  may  be  computed  at  about  38,000 ;  but  in 
—  — ■»  point  of  tact  tl>e  number  U  next  to  illimitable,  for  it  can  he 
augmented  at  will  by  drafts  from  the  land  force.  Regard 
is  certainly,  in  some  degree,  had  to  the  provinces  from 
which  (hips'  crews  are  taken,  but  little  positive  good,  through 
different  causes,  is  on  the  whole  derived  from  this  measure; 
the  chief  reason  being,  that  Nature  herself  is  against  Rus- 
sia's ever  being  a  great  naval  power,  although  she  may  be, 
and  is,  a  considerable  one.  So  long  as  her  fmrts  freeze  up 
for  half  the  year,  so  long  will  Russia  possess  only  a  second- 
rate  navy.  The  fleet  itself  is  now  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions,— the  blue,  white,  and  red.  Cronstadt  is  the  perma- 
nent harbour.  The  national  navy  flag  is  a  blue  cross 
transversing  a  white  field.  The  marine  is  presided  over  by 
a  minister,  assisted  by  a  colleague  and  an  admiralty  council. 
This  forms  the  highest  administration  of  the  navy.  The 
other  department*  are, — the  general  auditorial,  which  is  the 
highest  naval  court ;  the  auditorial  department  is  its  exe- 
cutive branch;  the  minister's  chancery  serves  to  link  the 
administration  with  the  departments,  and  transmits  orders 
to  them ;  the  inspector's  department  checks  accounts,  exer- 
cises a  general  supervision  over  the  navy,  and  is  the  ma- 
naging section.  The  other  divisions  are, — the  medical, 
building,  ship-building,  hydrographic  and  commissariat 
detriments ;  a  scientific  committee ;  a  committee  lor  the 
steam-engine  service ;  and  besides  these,  at  Nichnlaieff,  a 
hydrogra|ihic  section,  but  on  a  small  scale.  The  ship- 
timber  department  is  under  the  minister  of  crown  domains. 
The  hospital*  are  numerous,  well  provided,  and  sufficient, 
were  they  only  well  conducted. 

Statement  of  the  \aval  Schools  under  the  Ministry 
of  Marine. 

Teerhrn.  Scholar*. 

1  Naval  cadet  college  ...........  ...»«•.   82  631 

1  Training  naval  school  for  seamen,  farming 

a  complete  ship's  crew   IS  553 

1  Company  of  commercial  navigation  at  Crun- 

stadt    IS  45 

1  Pilot*-  school  at  Cronstadt   32  345 

1  Lower  engineer  and  artillery  school  at  St 

Petersburg........................... —   38  2b5 

1  Bt.ck  B«  p.L.u'  school  at  Nicholaieff   22  182 

1  Black  Sea  midshipmen's  company   13  62 

1  Xiehi'laieff  girls'  institute    7  100 

1  Training  naval  school  for  seamen  at  Nicho- 

laioflT  ■•..•■•■•.■•....•...•...■■■.......•...•■•.*•....•  IB  415 

249  2608 

There  are  now  no  English  officers  in  the  Russian  fleet : 
formerly,  under  Peter,  Catherine,  and  Alexander,  they  con- 
tributed to  make  the  Russian  navy  what  it  now  is. 

This  ministry,  answering  to  the  English  Home  Office,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  state-administration, 
embracing  internal  economy  and  police  superintendence, 
besides  the  management  of  the  medical  department  and  of 
nutters  relating  to  the  forergn  religious  denominations.  It 
con-ists  of  the  following  departments: — (1.)  (ieneral  mat- 
ters and  the  minister's  chancery,  in  which  arc  concentred 
all  a/fair*  relating  to  the  persons  com.|Mi»ing  this  extensive 
ministry, — i.e.,  the  nomination  ofgovernors,  town-chiefs,  and 
so  Ibrth;  to  peasant*  applying  for  their  emancipation,  and 
to  the  sectarians.  (2.)  The  executive  police,  charged  with 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  repairing  of  roads,  the 
prisons,  alms-houses,  the  arrangement  of  corn  magazines  in 
town*  and  manors,  excepting  the  lands  of  tilt  crown  pea- 
sants, the  land-rates  and  their  outlay,  the  recruitment,  the 
town  and  land-police,  the  nobility  elections,  and  generally 
to  events  occurring  in  ail  parts  of  the  empire,  excepting 
Poland  and  Finland.  The  economical  department  has  the 
management  of  all  matters  relaling  to  the  hnancial  economy 
of  the  towns  throughout  the  empire,  again  excepting  Poland 
and  Finland ;  to  the  town-halls,  the  merchant  guilds,  arti- 
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Ministry 
of  th.  la- 


zans'  companies,  and  burghers*  corporations.  This  depart-  Statistics, 
men;  has  alto  the  management  of  the  committees  of  public  Vwv^^/ 
supervision  anil  of  their  lunds.  It  is  here  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  these  committees  manage  the  affairs  of  the  cha- 
ritable institutions,  such  as  aims-houses,  hospitals,  &c,  in 
every  government ;  and  at  the  same  time  form  financial 
credit  establishments,  which  receive  sums  of  money  on  in- 
terest, and  lend  them  out  again,  the  profits  on  which 
transactions  are  made  over  to  the  charitable  institutions. 
Under  the  department  of  foreign  religious  denominations 
are  placed  all  their  consistories,  schools,  and  other  esta- 
blishments. This  ministry  has  further  a  council  for  very 
important  affairs,  and  a  statistical  committee.  To  I  he  latter 
are  entrusted  all  matters  relating  to  statistical  information, 
and  the  reports  of  governors  concerning  the  state  of  affairs 
in  all  parts  of  the  governments  confided  to  their  rule. 

The  highest  instance  in  medical  administration  is  the  Medicine, 
medical  council  in  St  Petersburg,  under  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  The  medical  service  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
(I.)  The  civil  medical  service.  For  this  there  exist  a  me- 
dical department,  and  a  separate  department  for  supplying 
all  the  medical  establishments  with  drugs  and  other  means 
of  treatment.  To  this  department  belong  a  manufactory  of 
surgical  instruments,  and  five  warehouses  for  medicaments 
in  different  towns,  and  with  botanical  gardens.  In  every 
governmental  town  there  is  a  medical  administration,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  an  inspector,  an  operator,  and  an 
accoucheur;  in  every  smaller  town,  a  district  physician  ;  and 
in  mo-it  of  them  a  physician  for  the  town  hospital.  In  both 
capitals  spacious  hospitals  are  founded,  either  at  the  expense 
of  the  crown  or  of  private  individuals  and  societies.  (2.) 
The  army  medical  service  has  a  mcdico-chirurgical  aca- 
demy, with  a  scientific  committee.  Each  army— the 
northern,  southern,  and  the  army  of  the  Caucasus — has  a 
general  staff- doctor  ;  and  each  corps,  division,  brigade,  re- 
giment, and  battalion,  also  each  military  educational  esta- 
blishment, has  its  physician.  (3.)  The  naval  medical  service 
resembles  that  of  the  army.  There  is  a  department,  and  a 
medical  in»|>ector  for  the  Black  Sea  navy ;  and  each  naval 
division,  ship,  and  sea-port  hospital  has  one  or  more  phy- 
sicians, as  required.  The  crown  and  appanage  peasants,  the 
manufactories  and  foundries,  are  all  provided  »ith  physi- 
cians depending  on  the  respective  ministries.  At  each  of 
the  universities,  with  the  exception  of  St  Petersburg,  there 
are  faculties  tor  medical  students,  with  professors,  anato- 
mical cabinets,  and  clinical  institutions.  In  lieu  of  the 
medical  faculty  there  is  in  St  Petersburg  a  mcdico-chirur- 
gical academy.  Another  such  academy  has  recently  been 
established  at  Warsaw.  Both  in  the  universities  and  aca- 
demies there  are  students  of  pharmacy.  The  veterinary 
schools  are  three  in  number;  and  there  are  schools  for 
hospital-dressers  connected  with  all  the  larger  hospitals. 
Every  one  desirous  of  obtaining  a  license  to  practice  in 
medicine  or  the  veterinary  art  must  past  an  examination 
in  one  of  the  universities  or  academies.  The  lowest  degree 
is  that  of  iekar  (medical  practitioner)  ;  then  Ibllows  that  of 
doctor  of  medicine ;  and  the  highest  is  that  of  doctor  of  mc- 


highest  is  th 
■  phartuaceut 


dicine  and  surgery.  As  for  pharmaceutics,  young  _ 
arc  engaged  by  private  apothecaries  as  apprentices  for  a 
term  of  lour  or  five  years,  and  they  afterwards  |>ass  an  exa- 
mination as  pharmaceutic  assistants,  then  as  provisors.  The 
highest  degree  is  that  of  magister  of  pharmacy :  the  two 
latter  degrees  entitle  them  to  keep  an  apothecary's  shop  of 
their  own.  There  are  two  principal  lunatic  asylums  ;  one 
near  St  Petersburg,  with  240,  and  the  other  at  Moscow, 
with  about  the  same  number  of  bed*.  Besides  these,  in 
every  governmental!  town  there  are  hospital*  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  committee  of  public  supervision,  with  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  insane.  The  large 
asylum-  arc  well  provided  with  all  the  means  requisite  lor 
treatment  of  patients.    Not  so  the  hospitals 
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Statistic*,  in  the  provincial  (own*,  which  are  totally  destitute  of  every 
v  „  needful  appliance.  Private  asylums,  under  strict  govern- 
ment control,  have  been  established  at  different  times  in 
both  capitals,  but  they  never  succeeded,  and  have  seldom 
lasted  lung.  The  number  of  persons  attacked  with  mental 
derangement  having  increased  of  late  years  to  an  awful 
extent,  especially  during  and  after  the  war,  the  attention  of 
the  government  was  directed  to  this  point ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  1857-58,  a  committee,  consisting  of  medical  men 
and  some  superior  civil  officer*,  under  the  presidence  of  Dr 
Marcus,  was  formed,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  die  mea. 
surcs  to  be  taken  for  the  future.  The  opinion  returned  was, 
that  eight  central  lunatic  asylums  were  indispensable  in 
Russia,  besides  those  already  existing  in  the  greater  pro- 
vincial towns ;  that  these  asylum*  should  be  provided  in  the 
best  manner,  and  considered  as  practical  schools  for  young 
medical  men  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  call- 
ing, i>„  nhyiicians-in-chief  of  lunatic  asylums,  to  be  sub- 
sequently founded  in  each  governmental  town.  It  is  not  yet 
known  w'hether  government  will  confirm  the  measures  pro- 
posed. In  1856,  no  fewer  than  3616  cases  of  mental  de- 
rangement were  medically  treated  throughout  the  empire, 
both  in  the  lunatic  asvlums  and  other  civil  hospital*.  Of 
these,  2078  either  recovered,  or  were  dismissed  a*  such,  2H8 
died,  and  1150  remained.  This  most  happy  result  must 
surprise  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  such  matters ; 
but  it  may  be  parti v explained  bv  what  is  designedly  said  in 
the  report,  that  a  sixth  of  the  cases  were  such  as  are  called 
in  England  brain-fever  of  drunkenness,  or  delirium  tremens ; 
a  disease  which  in  Russia  is  considered  as  insanity,  and  the 
treatment  of  which  is  generally  successful.  Still  the  vera- 
city of  the  rejwrt  is  to  be  doubted. 

Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.— 

TtMh.il.  8.!.oli.r.. 
19  Orphan-bouses,  with  Not  shown.  1764 

19  iktoou'ftie  the  children  of  chan- 1  933 

eery  servants   J 

3  Hospital-ejsiitati  I1,  schools   199 

1  Schuol  for  servants'  children                 7  42 

Total  «...  1 

The  navigable  water-ways  of  communication, 
the  Raltic  and  White  Seas  with  the  Caspian,  form  the 
so-called  eastern  system.    Of  these  water-ways,  the  most 
important  is  the  one  uniting  the  Baltic  with  the  Cas- 
pian.   It  consists  of  three  systems:  the  Vccshni-Vol&tski, 
the  Teekhvin,  and  the  Maria.    (1.)  The  Veeshni-Volouki 
system  is  formed  by  the  Neva,  the  Ladoga  Canal,  the  Nov- 
gorod or  Siever's  Canal,  the  Alsta,  Lake  Alstino,  the 
Vecshni-Volotski  Canal,  the  Tvertsa,  and  the  Volga.  Its 
length  from  Petersburg  to  Ribinsk  is  868  miles.    (2.)  The 
Teekhvin  system  is  formed  by  the  Neva,  the  Ladoga,  and 
Siasski  canals,  the  Siass,  the  Teekhvinka,  Lake  Eglino, 
the  Teekhvin  Canal,  the  Voltchina,  Lake  S&mino,  the  S6- 
mino,  Lake  Vozensk,  the  Gorioon,  Tchagodostcha,  Mologa, 
and  Volga.     It*  length  is  661  miles.    (3.)  The  Maria 
system  is  formed  by  the  Neva,  the  I-adoga,  Siasski,  and 
Sveer  Canals  the  Sveer,  the  Onega  Canal,  the  Veetcgra, 
the  Maria  Canal,  the   Kovza,  the  Biclozer  Canal,  the 
Sheksna,  and  the  Volga.    Its  length  is  699  miles.  The 
water-way  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Baltic  and  Caspian 
is  formed  by  the  Northern  Dveena,  the  Sookhuna,  Lake 
Koobcnsk,  the  Porogoveetsa,  the  Duke  of  Wurtcmberg 
Canal,  and  the  Sheksna ;  whence  it  branches  off  on  the 
right  to  the  Neva,  and  on  the  left  to  the  Volga.  The 
Moscow  Canal  has  been  dug  betwixt  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Mo.-kva  and  Volga. 

The  water-way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  is 
formed  by  three  systems:  the  Berezina,  the  Ogbeen, 
and  the  Dniepro-Boog,  and  is  called  the  western  sys- 
tem. (1.)  The  Berezina  system  is  formed  by  the  Western 
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Dveena,  the  Oullah,  Lake  Leppel,  the  Essa,  and  Be- 
reshta.  Lake  Bereshta,  the  Berezina  Canal,  Lake  Flavio,  ' 
and  the  rivers  Sergontch,  Berezina,  and  Dnicpr.  (2.}  The 
Oghinsk  system  is  formed  by  the  Niemen,  the  Shara,  the 
Oghin  Canal,  the  Yasselda,  Priepetz,  and  Dnirpr.  (3.)  The 
Dniepro-Boog  system  i*  formed  by  the  Vistula,  Nareff 
Boog,  Mookharctz,  the  Dniepro-Boog  Canal,  the  Peena, 
Priepetz,  and  Dniepr.  The  Vistula  and  Niemen  are  also 
united  by  the  Augustovo  Canal  betwixt  the  Nctla,  which 
falls  into  the  Bobr,  an  affluent  of  tbe  Nareff.  and  the  River 
Gantcha,  which  run*  into  the  Niemen.  There  are 
smaller  canals  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic  provinces. 


From  8l  Petersburg  to  Pavlovsk   16 

18 
170 
398 

„    Warsaw  to  Tshenatokhoft'  on  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier, and  for  25  versts  beyond   182 

TOt^l.  •••••■••**•••••■••••  aaa  •esiieoKSHSMSitu  Tfcl4 

Railways  in  course  of  Construction,  or  Projected. 

KUa 

From  Pskoff  to  Warsaw   462 

,     Dunaburg  to  Riga   146 

„    Moscow  to  Theodosla...     990 

„    Dunaburg  to  Liebau  (uncertain)   198 

Total  1793 

Telegraphic  Lines  already  completed. 

From  8t  Potersburg  to  Abo   ...  396 

„  „  ('romtadt   20 

„         overKovno  to  thu  Prussian  fron- 

tier   594 

„    St  Petersburg  to  PoUngen,  over  Narva,  Kevel. 

Pernau,  Klga.  Liebau   .......  WW 

„    Bt  Petersburg  over  Dovsk  and  Keeyeff  to  the 

Auitrien  frontier   928 

„    povik  to  Mlmpberopol    630 

„    Itiga  to  Dunaburg    132 

„    Nicholases'  to  (Mcasa   132 

Total  3898 

Many  more  lines  ore  projected. 

Schools  under  the  Chief  Direction  of  the  Ways  of 
Communication  and  Publtc  Works. 

leathers.  Scholars. 
1  Institute  of  the  Hoads"  Engineer  Corps...  80  270 
1  Mailer-builder*  school  .».»  ..«.-*  32  164 

Total.,  ,.  *          82  434, 

The  national  debt  of  Russia  amounted  on  the  1st  January 
1859  to  a  sum  of  L.  140,000,000,  viz.  :— 

(a.)  Dutch  loan  at  6  per  cunt  L.3,752,375 

(b.)  Foreign  loans,  at  6,  4}.  and  4  per  cent,  without 

V  '    .term   53.119,622 

(c.)  Interior  loans,  to  credit  institutions,  at  4  per 

c*nt   n...„.  •>•■•  68. 830,000 

(d.)  Exchequer  bills,  at  4,  per  cent   14,500,000 

Total  U.UO.201,997 

The  4  per  cent,  consolidated  bill  issue,  announced  on 
the  23d  March  1859,  is  not  a  new  loan,  but  only  a  consoli- 
dation of  detwsits,  or  substitution  of  one  kind  of  value  for 
another.  A  part  object  is  to'  reform  the  vicious  system 
which  prevails  at  the  banks.  The  amount,  intended  to 
reach  125  millions  sterling,  can  be  liquittated  at  the  end  of 
56  years.  Should  the  present  measure  succeed,  the  old 
order  of  things  may  be  looked  upon  as  superseded,  and 
special  mention  of  the  banking  returns  is  therefore  super- 
fluous, because  the  old  system  is  now  antiquated.  I  he 
curious  on  this  subject,  a*  well  as  on  the  paper  system  of 
the  country,  would  do  best  to  consult  at  length 
very  able  works  on  Russian  finance. 
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The  national  income  is  presumed  to  be  from  36  to  39 
'  millions  sterling.  The  expenditure  amounts  to  the  same 
sum,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  generally  exceeded 
it.  This  order  of  thing*  gave  birth  to  continual  loan*  of 
the  public  banks,  and  to  an  unexampled  emission  of  paper 
money,  which  amounted  on  the  1st  January  1858  to  a  sum 
of  more  than  115  millions  sterling,  baring  bpen  increased 
during  the  late  war,  and  up  to  1857,  by  more  than  62  mil- 
Since  that  vear  no  fresh  issues  have  been 


The  amount  of  bulhon  formed,  at  the  same  period, 
of  18  millions  sterling,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
exchange  of  ihe  so-called  credit  bills,  notwithstanding  the 
large  amount  of  bullion,  takes  place  not,  or  only  exception- 
ally, from  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  a  large 
•  :  bills  pa'  " 


|iortion  of  it,  were  the  bills  payable  at  call,  would  be  exported. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are: — L  The  monopol- 
right  of  selling  brandy.  This  right  is  sold  for  a  term  of 
four  years  by  auction,  which  takes  place  at  St  Petersburg, 
where  the  prices  for  every  province  are  settled  separately. 
This  ronnopol-right  ha*  been  sold  for  the  next  four  years, 
1859-63,  for  an  annual  revenue  of  18  millions  sterling. 
2.  The  capitation-tax,  paid  by  every  person,  of  all  ages,  of 
the  male  population,  and  by  all  elates  except  the  nobility, 
c  lergy,  and  merchants 


in  guilds,  or  by  special 
classes.  This  personal  Us  is  laid  on  the  male  population 
found  in  life  at  the  period  of  the  census,  and  its  amount  is 
never  changed  until  a  new  census  is  taken.  Children  born 
after  the  census  pay  no  taxes.  The  survivors  pay  for  the 
dead.  The  amount  of  this  lax  is  I  ,.s,<XX>,(KK).  8.  The  im- 
pott  duties  give  a  sum  of  L.4  (300,000.    4.  Miscellaneous 


of  the  Qtunttliei , 


Merchandise  Imported  paying  no  duty.... 
Merchandise  on  which  ran  and  the  nine 
duty  i*  levied  at  20  cop.  (=7"(d.)  per 

pood  (30  lb.)   (cwt.) 

"ae  paying  different  dudes  :— 
and,  victuals  (colonial  mer- 


d  Valuer 

from  America,  in  the  year  1857. 

By  the  Tariff oMW.  , 
Uuanwue*.  Value.1 
L.l.538,289 

38.374  156,172 


unfixed  taxes,  L.3,270,000,— viz.,  (a.)  Patent*  for  trade, 
L.5lX),000;  passes  and  road  passes,  L.3 10,000  ;  (6.)  Stamp- 
duties,  L.  1,070,090 ;  (r.)  Cuurt  and  chancery  duties, 
I-tj80,000 ;  and  («/.)  Post  revenue,  L.620,(XX)  5.  The  salt 
taxes,  and  mineral  taxes  on  gold  and  other  mineral  produc- 
tions, 41  millions  sterling.  The  civil  list,  or  court  expen- 
diture, is  supposed  to  amount  to  L. 1, 700,000,  towards 
which  the  peasants  of  the  a'i-ianages  and  crown  domains 
contribute  about  L.600.000. 

The  trading  jx>rts  on  the  German  coast  of  the  Baltic  arc  Foreign 
St  Petersburg,  with  its  port  of  Cronstadt,  Narva,  Revel, 
Arensburg,  1  :  crnau,  Riga,  Windau,  and  I.iebau.  Of  these 
ixjrts,  the  first  two  are  frozen  up  for  six  months ;  but  the 
latter  are  much  longer  open  to  navigation,  according  to  the 
season,  generally  lor  ten  months,  more  or  less.  On  the 
Finnish  coast,  Wybttrg,  Lovisa.  Hclsingfors,  Abo,  Nystad, 
New  Carlcby,  and  Torneo ;  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Kola ; 
on  the  White  Sea,  Arkhangel  and  Onega;  Petro  Pav- 
lovsk,  on  the  Kamtchatkan  Sea;  and  on  the  North  Pacific, 
Sitkha,thc  capital  of  the  possessions  of  the  American  Com- 
pany^ on  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  Taganrog,  Mariripol,  Kcrtch, 
llerdiansk;  on  the  Dlack  Sea,  Odessa,  Theodosia;  on 
the  Caspian,  Astrakhan,  Bakoo,  Derbcnt.  The  port  of 
Nicholai.ff.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  on  the  (nilf  of  Tar- 
tar}-, has  just  commenced  its  prospectively  splendid  career. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  corn  and  grain,  hemp  and 
linseed ;  also  hemp  and  linseed  oils,  tallow,  hemp,  flux,  iron, 
copper,  timber,  potashes,  bristles,  furs,  hides,  and  isinglass. 
There  are  no  free  ports  at  present  in  Russia  except  Nicho- 
laii-ff,  on  the  Amoor.    Odessa  was,  but  is  so  no  more. 

in  Europe,  and 


Bj  tie  Tariff  «.riKl7. 
Quantities.  Value. 


< 'niton   

t'otton  twist.. 


produce 
(ewe) 


..............  i 


Coffee,  raw  sugar,  pepper,  Ac.  (ewt) 
Wines,  liquors,  porter,  beer,  mead, 

Ac  (ewL| 

Klrechwaseer . 


3.J5.576  1,1 


189,004' 

9,075 


rwuw.wjr  «,  ...  . 

.ampagne  and  other!  Imported  in  I 

wines  }      bottle.  •  73S.3SM 

»ed,  porter,  beer.  .  J  (  222.151 


Mead, 

Vegetables  and  fruits  (ewt.)  149,061 

Oranges,  lemons,  Ae  (No.)  15,620,606  / 

» 'herries,  pears,  apples,  at...  (casks) 

Fish  and  herrings  (cwt.)         7,744  1 

Herring.  (casks)      147,944  j 

''utile   (heittls) 

lirain,— wheat,  rye,  bnrley,  groats, 

4c    (curt.) 

Do.  do.  (q's.) 

Suit   (cwt.)  1,447.082 

176 
30,842 


415.500 


312,010 


.  (CWL) 

Haw  and  spun  silk   „ 

,01lve,     hempeecd,  lin.eod, 

0il  J  Ac  

'1  Turnip,  cocoa,  palm  oils,  4c. 
I  (cwt) 
Tallow.f.t,  blubber  and  greaae  (cwt.) 

C.llflls*.,.... „,.,...,..  

Kullor*.  thistlee,  teasel   „ 

Other  different  raw  innterlals,  such 
us  gum-arabic,  gamboge.  Ink,  soda, 
arsenic,  incense,  timber  for  joiuera' 
and  turners*  work,  Ac.  


196.417 
647,781 
74,416 

16,756 
1,046 

140,525 


L.248.328 
1,972,363 
754,786 

308.914 
143,193 

451.319 


23.978 


ToUl. 


8,079 
13  213 
2,651  12,145 


181.454 
L.5,497,899 


33,463  1  62,764  Manuf  .ctory  and  other 
1  039  j  <lum-ela»tir  and  gi 


Olive  oil.... 


357,317 
607 


Various  provisions  and  vi< 

as  cheese,  mustard,  vinegar,  oys- 
ters, mu»broonu,  treacle,  swret- 
m»u.  Ac  


produce : — 
<1  um-elastir  and  gutta  |>ercha  (cwt) 
Wooden  articles,  playthings,  furni- 
ture, Ac  <"•'<•) 


"■3.819 


cal,  astronomical,  Ac. 

Do. 


Total. 


materials  and  other  article*  for 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  pro* 


Dyeatuffa  and  colours   (cwt.) 


316.166 
13  654 


I.  .5,170,231 


1,158,765 
20.r..n57 


mica!,  Ac  (cwl) 

do,   (So.) 

Leather  produce   (cwt.) 

Metal  articles........   „ 

(ilass  and  crystals.?.'...  '..  „ 

IWttlea  (No.) 

1'lale-gl  nss  and  mirrors   ,, 

Woven  produce  of  cotton,  silk,  wool, 

hemp.  Ac   (cwt.) 

t>ar»e  linen  bag?  (Wa>J 

Turkish  Tea  rape  , 

Turkish  cotton  and  silk,  stuffs...  (yds.) 


1,307 

4.727 

407  ) 
6,7o3  J 
487 
69,631 
4  231  . 
4.667  I 
10,561  J 

29.458 
10,552  I 
.1.078  > 


24,766 
32,805 

60,458 

37.053 
362,824 

67,651 


1  In  translating 


valent ;  the  pood,  or  standard  of  weight,  at  36— 1 13  lb.  BV< 
•  which  attends  the 


values  into  Knp'.i.h,  the  l,.l  sterling  has  been  cslcu 
coirdupoia  ;  and  the 
corresponding  English 
by  the  adoption  of  a  universal  system  of  decimal  measures,  Wtigllla,  and  coins. 


1  ol  foreign  values  into  cor 


VOL.  XIX. 


at  6  roubles  40  copeeks,  its  uvfraga  cqui- 
•rahven.  or  unit  nf  length,  at  2  333  feet.  The 
might  be  entirely  spared  to  the  compiler  of  1 

3t 
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DrtcripUon. 
Crockery    and    porcelain  article* 

(«««•> 

Clacks  and  clockwork   ., 

Do.  do        ............  (^o.) 

Paper  (cwt.) 

Cork    ,. 

Marble,  4c   .. 

Hats     » 

Do  (No.) 

Rcadv-maii*  clothca  and  linen   

Equipage,  and  their  parti  ....  (cwt.) 
Do.  do  (No.) 


8,152 
129  1 
73,3*2  J 
3.402 
1.852 
2,105 

6.t<m) 

115  1 

385  | 


L.47,172 

123,235 

41,037 
13458 
10,570 

4.240 

32,017 

19,973 


Ileserlpttoa. 

i  and  models  

Other  different  manufactory  pro- 
duce, such  as  cosmetics,  haber- 
dashery, artificial  floweri,  glass 
beads,  caps,  soap,  4c.  .. .......... ..... 


Tj.178.1  1 1 


Total. 


L.13,649,079 


A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Exported  from 


to  Countries  in  Europe, 


Grain,  wheat, 

&e  

Do.  do. 
Butter. .......  ■••> 


barley,  groats, 

  (<«"•) 

do.  (qrs.) 

>••••■•  (cwt.) 


Brandy,  wines  4c   „ 

Do.      do.   (irallons) 

Do.       do   (bottles) 

Porter,  beer,  and  mead    (c«k») 

Do.      do.       do.   (K«llon») 

Poultry   (No. I 

Caviar  («t) 

Fish   

Cheea.   (cwt,) 

Cattle   (head) 

Tobacco,  cigen,  papiroset,  4c  

Maccaroni   (cwt.) 

Anise    n 

Various  provisions  and  victuals, — 
inch  as  eggs,  pepper,  fruits,  4c... 


Value. 


MtJSo  }  1-8.008,790 
1H8.294 
21,908 

69,124 


60.135 
16.846 
21,932  ' 
351,325 
34,066 
23 
8  . 
22.053 
26.675 

6.320 
108,708 

6.277 


Oils, — heinpieed, 

flower  (cwt.) 

linw  silk    „ 

ltaw  wool  

Horses'  tails   „ 

Horse-mince   „ 

•» 


I.  ....  •  III  tlllllll 


1.911 

73,134 


'ilhnr  different  raw 

as  drugs,  oleine,  stearins, 
hair,  lime,  4c  


Quantities. 

Value. 

118.807 

L.222.400 

1,689 

28.672 

364,614 

2,063,650 

4.512 

30,616 

11.746 

31.460 

26.997 

366,814 

13.078 

108.867 

157,927 

6,783 
197,262 
168,411 

8,103 


Total  

Manufacturing  produce 
Cotton,  flax,  and 


L  14,182,012 


Do. 


do. 


hemp 
do. 


produce 
(pieces) 
(yard.) 


L.8,757,270 


Raw  materials  for  manufacturing,  agri- 
cultural, and  other  purposes: — 

Leather  and  hides,  (c wt.) 

Wax  

Rones,  

Flex  ■«   ,, 

Hemp   ,, 

Wooden  ware   „ 

Metals  , 

Potash  , 

Pitch  -   (essks) 

Seeds   (qrs.) 

Tallow,  fat,    blubber,  and  grease, 
(cwt.) 


193,249 

2,109 
324.553 
1,789,792 
1,037,945 

279,764 
196.552 
115,946 
1,102,906 


R03.887 
11.753 
96.044 
2,591,447 
1,381,250 
932.986 
47:1,219 
285,522 
57,959 
2,300,581 


1,151.426  2,234,008 


Silk  produce  

Woollen  produce  . 

Cloth  ..... 

Leather  produce.. 

Metal  articles.  

Hopes   (cwt ) 

Keadv-made  clothes  and  linen  

....  (cwt.) 

Other 

dure, — such  as 
glass-ware,  soap, 

pages,**...., 

Total. 

srious  merchant! i 

Apothecary's  goods,  furs,  mats,  fea- 
thers,  charcoal,  bricks, 
straw,  hay,  4c  

Grand  total  


45,7121 

3,120,296  J 


(>ards)  8,139 


152,892 

429 

3,216 
1.375 
2  273 
40!?39 
179,610 
7.874 


21,613 
L.476,618 


L.23,971,652 


Sta'ement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  Russia  from  Countries  in  Asia  in  the 

year  1857. 


Tea  (ewt.) 

Hugar  (raw)   ,< 

Coffee   it 

Wines,  liquors,  champagne,  4c  „ 
Do.       do.  do.  (bottlesl 

Do.       do.  do.  (gallons) 

Arrack,  rum,  and  brandy  (cwt.) 

Porter,  beer,  and  mead  (bottles) 

Vruit«,  oranges,   lemons,  cherries, 
grapes,  dry  and  marinated  fruits, 

4c  ••,••..•.■.....•....*..*•«•■•■ 

Raw  mead   

Treacle  

Pepper  (c«t.) 

Olive  oil  

H utter  

l^iain, — wheat,  rye,  barley,  groats, 

4c  

Belt  (cwt ) 

Salted  fiih  —   „ 


time  titles. 

138,834 
25,397 
672 
78 
15.387 
879 
450 
14,900 


109 


18«,95fi 
11,705 


L.925.742 
97,593 
2.179 


7.350 


101.791 
3  087 
1,795 
1.796 
3.G53 


DcKTiplilNI. 

Tobacco   •■  

Other  different  provisions  and  vic- 
tuals,—such  a«  cheese,  anchovies, 
pilchards,  nuts,  vegetables,  cloves, 
rinnamo 
Ac  

Total 


Qnantitin. 


Valae. 

L.395,878 
25,251 


Raw  materials  and  other  things  for  ma- 
nufacturing, agricultural,  an' 


1  I 


<  .  iton 
Cotton 
Raw  and 


i  silk  . 


.......... 


30,804 
8,878 
12,144 


Madder  

Cochineal... 

Indigo  

Colours  


 •••• 


.  (cwt.) 

.et. •**••• 

(cwt.) 


116 


............. ...e-  "i 


17,210 
L.1,640,234 


130,078 
31.992 
79,159 
15,426 
17,078 
2,276 
1,935 
6.978 
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StatUtice. 


Description.  Quantities.  Valo*. 

Precious  wood*  for  joiners*  and  turn- 
en' work,  Ac....   ...  L.2.546 

Leather  made  up   12.P02 

Tallow                                       .  ...  14,773 

Olh«r  different  raw  material*,— such 
aa  (singles.,  oila,  metals,  Ur, 
pitch,  sal-ammoniac,  naphtha, ink, 

total.   .  L. 461,465 

anufartory  and  othar  produce : — 

Cotton  produce  (cwt.)         3.707  401,398 

Wooden  produce,  plaything*,  furni. 

tura,  Ac   ...  1,977 

Inatrument*.  mathematical,  physical, 

musical,  Ac  (cwt)  4  1  2  010 

I)o.  da.  do.    (No.)  237  / 

Leather  produce,— boota  and  shoe*. 

glovca,  harness,  *e   13,251 

Metal  produce,— figure*,  baa  relief!, 


musical  strings,  wire,  files,  bozea, 
steel-pens,  needle*,  kulvea  and 
forks,  Ac   (cwt) 

Clothe*  

Olaia,  plate-glass,  and  mirror*  (cwt.) 
l>o.       do.  do.  (No.) 

Silk  produce  

Woollen  produce  

Other  different  manufactory  pro* 
duce, — *uch  aa  haberdashery  pro- 
duce, artificial  flower*,  watche*. 
cambric*,  linena,  p*[>er,  anap,  ma- 
chine*, marble  produce,  Ac  

Total  

Various  merchandise. — apothecary 
good*,  bo 
skins  and 


246 
141 


15  j 
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Vale*.  StaUitlc*. 


L.3.810 
1,498 

1,236 

87.880 
38,109 


12,976 


L.604,145 


357.154 


lira  ad  tOti&J   ♦■«»»»< 


A  Statement  of  tie  Quantities 


Value  of  Merchandise  Exported  from 
in  the  year  18J7. 


to  Countries  in  Asia, 


DenTltwieo. 
Provision  and  victuals  :— 

Grain,— wheat,  rye.  barley,  groat*. 

Ac  (cwt.) 

l>o-          do.              do.  ((jra.) 
Brandy,  win**,  Ac  (gallons) 

Do.         do.  ...  (bottles) 

Porter  and  beer  

Tobacco,  cigars,  papiroae*,  Ac.  (cwt) 

Do.  do.  do.  (No.) 

Bug*r   (cwt) 

Salt  

Caviar   „ 

Fruit*  and  aweetmeau  _  

Catlla   (head) 

Meat   (cwt.) 

Variou*   provisions   and  victuals, 

such  a*  fish,  poultry,  egga,  butter. 


QaaMttiee. 


2,447 
133,935 
6.548 
8,777 
332 
3,373  1 
172,155  J 
2,941 
24,484 
380 

16\013 
5,079 


L.61,9S2 
2,794 

2,766 

14,804 
1,432 
1,851 
1,355 

14,352 


Raw  material*  for 
cultural,  ai 

Cotton  


manufacturing,  agri- 


Metals   (cwt.) 

Home  and  hoofs  —  „ 

Do.         do.    (No.) 

Wo, 
Other. 


Total 


Manufactory  and  other  produ 

Woven  produce  of  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
hemp,  Ac,,... ....•.....•..»•»••»•••• ... 

Metal  produce  

Cloth  ...  (yard.) 

Leather  product  

Crockery  — 

Paper  (reams) 

Wooden  produce  

Plate-glass  and  1 


Qeantlttes.  Talae. 

92,155  L.61,762 
131 
200,480  J 


671,213 

•  •a 

38,960 


........ ... 


Wool  and  line  bair  . 
Drugs.... . 

Colour*..  

Leather,  hides,  yoofta. 
Do.       do.       do.  . 


(cwt.) 

678 

1.311 

it 

3.340 

25,681 

3,422 
6,370 

129,452 

r* 

5,8^6 

H 

27,064 

9.400 
15,598 

(cwt) 
(No.) 

6,162  1 
172,518  J 

161,961 

.  ..St • s.  •  .  • >  " 


C... ......... .....a  


Grand  total  


3,796 
L.428,784 


876,740 
255.413 
245.940 
2.188 
8.949 
7,308 
2,667 
1,775 


11,830 
L.1,112,810 


229,382 
L.1,866,485 


A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandise  exported  from  Russia  to  Finland  in  the  ijrar  1857. 

..(cwt.) 


Description. 
Provision*  and  victuals : — 

Grain,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  groat*. 

Ac.     (cwt  ) 

Do.  do. 
Tobacco,  cigar*,  papirosea, 
Do.  do. 

Meat   (cwt.) 

Mead  and  treacle   „ 

Vegetables  „  

Chicory   (cwt.) 

Other  different  provision*,  audi  a* 
vinegar,  fish,  cheese,  egg*,  fruita, 
sweetmeats,  Ac  


•  iwwti 

do.  (ore.) 
iirosea,Ac.  (cwt.) 
do.  (No.) 


107  ' 
372.951 
12..-;G8  1 


1.4O0 
656 

1,516 


L.496,046 

21,123 

m  239 
L767 
2,071 
1,538 


4,872 


Leather  and  hidea  , 

Oils, — hempaeed.  I 

Horse-mane*  ..  

Tallow  

Other   different   articles,   such  as 
ware, 


Total. 


Merchandise  for 
dlcraft  pur] 
Metals 
Druga. 
Hemp. 


..(cwt) 


6,951 
1,757 
2,068 
661 


7,830 
2.762 
3,207 
1,908 


Total  

Merchandlae  made  up : — 

ltnpcs  and  cablei  (cwt) 

Wooden  produce  

Leather  produce  

Cotton,   flax,   hemp,  and  woollen 

produce  

Cloth  (yards) 

Metal  produce.  ...................  .(cwt.) 

Candle*   

Soap  («wt.) 

Boot*  and  shoes  

Caps  (No.j 


Quantities 
2.100 
3,628 
407 
2,646 

Talae. 
L.10,598 
6.748 
1.581 
4.420 

11,856 

L.49,910 

13,648 

20,206 

4,496 

2,445 

13,904 

27.1  22 

6,25.3 

6,340 

6,673 

15.764 

2,986 

4,507 

3,522 

17>94 

2,637 
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IWcrlptlo*. 
Olher  different  artlelea,  furb  H  ma- 
chine* unci  model*,  musical  ioatru- 
m*nt»,  ready-made  cl.nh.-i  and 
,  equipagra.  *c  


RUSSIA. 

Valae. 


TnUl. 


i,.7,29> 
L.89,762 


Description. 
Various  inercbandl!*,— for*, 
cary    gnoda,   atonea,  »e*d», 
plants,  *c  


A  Statement  of  the 

Pettription. 
ProTiaiona  and  rirtuaJj  : — 
Grain,  ryo,  *e  


and  I  atue  of  Merchandise  i 

Unanliti**.  V»]a#. 


into  Russia  from  Finland  in  the  year 

l>r^-rip«i«B.  li.aollUea. 


Fish   

Smoked,  dried,  and  Mlted  i 
Different  protieion*  


1,957 
1.359 
1,168 


I..1.221 
174 
1,994 


63 


Total.. 


M.rchandiae  for 

dieraft  purpoar*  :_ 
Cotton  twiat  


It. ....... 

Wood  .  •  •  »»••••*■- 


ig  ttn.J  ban- 

.  ■ ..... . .  ■  (cwt.) 

 (cwt.) 

...(feet) 

.  .(cwt.) 


3!T 
40.865 
38,388 


L.7,853 


ais 

35.573 
1,917 
6,790 


Total., 

Mrrchandiwi  mad?  n|> : — 
Cotton,  lax,  and  1 

Glass  

l'ai>er  

Metal  produce 


L.675,392 

1857. 

Value. 

Ii-404 

I.  44.998 

23.278 
1.640 
2,965 
1,264 


Totil 


Varinaa 


•och  a*  fur», 


5,223 


Grand  total..., 


of  the  Value  of 


.  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  llussia, 
each  Country,  in  the  year  I H57. 


L.88,121 
the  Trade 


VaJaN  of 
Import*. 


  L.40,637 

Norway  ....   215,751 

PnmU   4.040,714 


...... .......a,.... 


1,859,212 

1,506,608 

211,841 
G.075  648 
1,422,  «74 


......... ...... 


The  Sound.. 
The  Hans*  1 

Holland  

Belgium  

Great  Britain. 

France  

Portugal.  , 

Spain   

Sardinia.  

Tuscany   

The  Papal  dominion*.  . 

The  kingdom  of  Naples   607,944 

Aaatrin   1,115.344 

 •«    !i6.04l 

  39,509 


m+m ......... 


311,627 
71.427 
22,779 


Vain.  »« 
£a  porta. 

L.392.422 
102,429 
2,780.699 
795,032 
•  106,231 
713,800 
1,546,697 
365.267 
11.292.877 
2,230,602 
97,271 
51,735 
350,217 
241,508 
58 
12,250 
1,160,810 


Value  nf  Value  «4 

l«»p.rM.  Eaporu. 
South  America  and  the  West  Indie*  L.34,387 

Turkey                                          1,325,460  L.1,307.576 

The  North  American  United  Stat**..    1.266,847  353,638 

Other  countries.                                137,367  39,233 


...L.20.589,926  1,23,971,859 


Asiatic  trade,— 

Asiatic  Turkey   75.804 

Perai*   621,540 

The  Kaergheet  n.ppea  .,   562,209 

Khee.a   43,578 

Kookharia   213,720 

Tashkent   118.907 

China   1,178.511 

Other  countries   208,729 


191.956 
138.887 
401.067 
3.155 


94,601 


Total. 


.1.3.022,998  L.1,866.496 


23.757 


Grand  total  L.23,612,924  U25.838.n55 


A  Statement  of  the  Import  and  Export  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  and  into  Russia  in  the  year*  184"  and  1857,  in 
Russian  and  Foreign  Coin  and  Bars,  eonterted  into  British  sterling. 


HOT. 

OolD. 

SitTia. 

IMT. 

Ooto. 

SlltlL 

lure. 

Coin. 

Ban 

Oin. 

Cm. 

Import  :— 

Foreign  | 
Kuaaian  J 
Ex  roar : — 
Foreign 
Kuasian 

159,032 

L. 

(    387,226 1 
\    186,326  j 

222,414 

3.239,805 

1.466,845 

L 

/  377.441 
t  166,  lty 

234.902 
1.326 

I««to*t: — 
Foreign  1 
Kiuaian  j 

Export:  — 

ts& ) 

222,000 
1,396 

I. 

/      78,372  \ 
11,161,966] 

f     47,437  1 
\  1.679.395  J 

6,426,976 
2,993 

L. 

/  413,135 
\  799,340 

I  2,856 
I  298,995 

«.».'.<  aid  filvrr  in  Cain  o«t  /lan, 


European  trade  . 
Asiatic  trade..  ., 


............. 


European 
Asiatic  tr. 


im, 

L.1. 340,433 
18.911  311,773 


  L.1 ,6.13,560  L.2.RO0.757 

  478.357  897,691 


Imported  through  the  Caatom-bnuae  at 

St  Petersburg,  1858   L.647.743 

Exported  3.363,136 

The  tables  of  foreign  trade  show  that  from  1843  to  1857 
the  value  of  importations,  as  well  as  of  exportation*,  ha* 
constantly  augmented,  both  for  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  that 
in  the  European  trade,  excepting  the  years  1851,  1 854,  and 
1855,  the  Ruaatati  exports  have  constantly  surpassed  the 
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Statistic*. 

Trade  with  Eurt 

1846  

 11,003.024 

1847  

1848   11,788,278 

1849  

1&50...  •>  11,7 

1851  

18^2a.e.». *•*•*•»•••••*••••  1 2*98  T  ,245 

1853  13,941.373 

1854    8,503,933 

1855   8,779,576 


L.U.126,482 
12.580,440 
12,562,870 
13,811.401 
20,955.063 
11.865,262 


1857.. 


12.9S9.679 
13,136,600 
15,632,929 
21,469.787 
8,362.755 
4,300.708 
22,933,108 
23,971,870 

Total  U  183,436,937  L.218,727,141 


a. ......... ...,.,..< 


1813  L.1,819.537  L.1,283,459 

1844   1,898,175  1,518,072 

1846   2,166,938  1,585,615 

1846   2,273,078  1,638,499 

1847  „  2.280,221  1,646,517 

1848.  2.108,979  1,350.682 

1849   2,157,317  1,409,249 

1850  ..  2.460.H67  1,753.586 

1851   2,458.568  1,740,670 

1852    2.601  476  1,941,232 

1853   1,874,791  1.245,086 

1854   2,437,785  1,648,127 

1855   2.539,743  1.616.820 

1856    2,656,392  1,655,294 

1857   3,022,999  1,866,499 

Total  L.34,736.268  L.23,799,407 

This  table  shows  that,  as  regards  the  trade  with  Asia,  the 
value  of  the  exports  has  constantly  been  inferior  to  that  of 
the  imports,  and  that  for  these  fifteen  years  the  difference 
amounts  to  a  total  of  L.I 0,956,961.  This,  however,  if 
more  than  compensated  by  the  larger  amount  of  exporta- 
tion* over  importations  in  the  European  trade,  the  former 
exceeding  the  latter  by  L.47,290,240  ;  to  that  the  total  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  Russia  is  I. .36,333.243,  on  an  amount 
of  capital  turned  over  of  I..452,739,853,  of  which  sum 
L.208,2 1 3,305  go  to  the  account  of  importations,  and 
L.244,526,5  18  of  exportation*. 

Peter  would  perhaps  have  done  better  had  he  founded 
his  capital  at  Windau  or  Licbau,  for  the  sake  of  more  o|ien 
water  ;  but  political  considerations  no  doubt  prevented  him, 
ba  all  his  designs  show  foresight  enough.  Nearly  the  same 
result  will  now  be  attained  by  the  railroads  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  first  company  in  Russia  was  established  in  1790. 
The  number  of  existing  companies  now  amounts  to  90.  The 
original  capital  of  all  these  companies  amounts  to  about 
L.69,669,016,  in  which  sum  the  chief  cont|»any  of  Human 
railroads  figures  for  I,.48,4 37,500. 

The  number  of  Russian  merchant-vessels  is  supposed  to  be 
about  2000,  including  coasters,  small  craft,  and  steamers  ; 
but  there  are  as  yet  no  reliable  returns ;  and  until  these  be 
issued  bv  the  proper  authorities,  it  would  be  entirely  vain 
to  aim  at  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  ~ 
•hipping. 


Sumberof  Russian  and  Foreign  Vessels  entered  c 
at  the  Northern  and  Southern  Port,  of  Russia  in  1857. 


Ports. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

llualaa 

BsflBA 

Total.  Banian 

KnjIUb 

Northern  ports.... 
Total. ....... .... 

3379 

375 
405 

J  1989 

5614 
3272 

380 
416 

}  2099 

780 

1989 

9086 

7913 

2099 

In  1 857  the  amount  of  confiscated  merchandise  sold  was 
L.  11 8, 183;  and  as  contraband  trade  could  not  subsist  if 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  fraudulently-imported  merchan- 
dise were  to  be  confiscated,  it  must  be  supposed  that  at 
least  L.600,000  worth  was  introduced  into  the  country. 
The  sole  means  of  preventing  contraband  trade  is  to  lower 
the  larilT. 

Trade  with  Asia. 


It  is  now  only  in  consequence  of  Count  Renaud  de  Che- 
v ancy's  recent  invention  of  an  international  marine  tele- 
graph, indicated  by  numbers,  that  Russian  vessels  are  at  last 
being  counted,  measured,  and  formally  tabulated.  The 
following  returns  are  authentic  : — 

Grand  Total  of  the  Russian  Commercial  Fleet  at  1st 

1858. 


Tout. 

j 

| 
I 

• 

1 
- 
> 

1 

! 

■ 

i 

In  the  Black  do  

25 

6,070 
1.330 

16m 

9,3*0 

185 

14.650 

„    8m  of  AsotT  

13 

291 

10,670 

304 

12,000 

,.    White  Sea  

128 

4,7811 

212 

4,922| 

340 

9,704 

The  colonial  fleet  (ves-  \ 

•els  of  the   Roiao-  I 
American  Company)  J 
On  the  German  .Me  of  j 

the>   Hell  UC   J 

13 

2,368 

... 

13 

2,368 

107 

9,451 

100 

4,107 

257 

13.558 

286 

23,000) 

813j29,279| 

1,099 

62,280' 

1  Or,  104,560  torn. 


In  this  total,  for  want  of  data,  are  not  included  the  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  of  St  Petersburg,  to  Finland,  and 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  total  number  of  registered  sailors 
was  only  5000,  viz.:— In  the  Black  and  Azoffsea*,  2300; 
in  the  White,  1620  ;  in  the  employ  of  the  Rusno- American 
Company,  about  300 ;  in  the  Baltic,  1000.  This  number 
of  sailors  is  most  likely  much  below  the  mark.  In  the 
Baltic  there  were  30  foreign  masters,  mates,  and  pilots,  be- 
sides 112  foreign  sailors  registered  ;  but  the  legal  propor- 
tion of  foreign  to  native  sailors  (1  to  3)  is  never  observed, 
the  law  obeyed  being  solely  that  of  necessity.  The  causes 
of  the  little  progress  made  in  ship-holding  affairs  are  insuffi- 
cient education,  vexatious  over-government,  the  stupid 
passport  system,  the  want  of  sea-insurance  companies,  and 
generally  the  manifold  reasons  which  impede  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foreign  trade.  Compared  with  every  other 
branch  of  national  economy,  the  shipping  interest  may  be 
said  to  have  progressed  in  a  ratio  inverse  to  them.  It  will 
be  observed  from  the  above  table,  that  the  number  of  sea- 
going vessels  is  exceeded  by  the  number  of  coasters  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one ;  while  the  tonnage  or  last- 
age  of  the  two  are  pretty  nearly  equal.  But  one  can  scarcely 
venture  with  safety  upon  any  remarks  regarding  the  stale  of 
the  Russian  shipping,  while  the  exact  returns  remain  un- 
declared for  St  Petersburg,  Finland,  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  following  return  of  figures  will  best  show  the  state  of 
the  manufacture*,  internal  trade,  and  productiveness  of  the 


of  Produce  for  1856,  in  the  Manufactories  and 
Foundries  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Id  the  European  government  and  lands  L. 34,7 15,71  »► 

In  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus   86,059 

id  provinces  of  Siberia  250,249 
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RUSSIA. 

of  the  Quantity  of  Metals,  Coalt,  Vitriol,  Saltpetre,  and  Salt,  obtained  from  the  Government  and  Private 
Foundries  in  Russia  during  the  year  1857. 


\  «  r  Ir  ,  .  *T,d  Mint*. 

O.UL 

Sllr.r. 

Copper.    L**d.  Cut  Iron. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Pi  (Terr*! 

Meulltc 
1-rudiice. 

Anchor*.  Seethe* 

F  rl Yfct4  fuundx lei  .....**.. 

IK 

9 
9 

Dirt. 
2 
12 

Lk. 
19 

328 

Oi. 
4 
10 

n.i 
11 
2 

Lk, 
16 
412 

0*. 
10 

r>.i. 
18 

Cwi.      Cwt  Cm. 
19.0t»l    ...      352  043 
98,788 ,  4992  3J8S35S6 

c.t. 
243*7 

3,291.655 

r«u 

14,300 

24.823 

Cat, 
4  9*7 
812.248 

C«t- 
4943 
2101 

Plrre.. 

3  936 
35,780 

6 

14 

344 

2 

13 

10 

18 

117,826  4992  4.205.2993,535,542 

39.123 

817.233 

7044 

39.716 

Tho  government  mine*  produced 
Th»  private  mine*  produced 


....  131,057  c»t. 
....     12,302  .. 


....6,986,217  cwt. 
 2,377,439  „ 


Total  9,363.656 

TIil-  trading  community  consisted  in  1857  of: — 


Merchant*  of  tbe  l*t  guild.. 

■>  2d    „  ... 

3d   

Foreign 

Number  of 

lati 
Sd 
3d 
4ih 


,.  963 
.  2,067 
.49,372 
34 


with  trading  certificate*  : — 

  4 

  94 

 2409 

 4203 


The  amount  of  capital  declared  ma,  in  1856 — 

Of  the  l»t  guild  L.18.000,000 

18,180,000 
47,820,000 


 •••■**  *■■•■•••< 


L.84,000,000 

1857  itt  Hading 


-L.60,912 
55,676 

L.l  16.688 


I  of  management   ,  ,  ....L.28,189 

For  insurance  of  good*,  carriag*  of  fun  and 

65,140 


Total  L  93,329 

A  dividend  was  paid  of  18  rouble*  per  share. 

Paid  Into  the  reserve  capital  L.2105 

Paid  Into  the  poor  fond   105 


t  of  the  Total  Quantities  of  Gold,  Platina,  and 
traded  from  the  Government  and  Private 
Mines  in  Russia  during  the  year  1855  :— 


I«tt 

e  Year  IMS, 

Found  rial  ud  Mine*. 

Gold. 

PUUaa. 

Klrer. 

ftwinnwU  Uintt  i— 

La, 

Ox. 

D«u 

Lb. 

Ot. 

Lb. 

O*. 

Dwt 

1364 

9 

16 

1,805 

9 

15 

324 

6 

8 

2,155 

8 

18 

5.  Alnjfhecr.k  —  

"i 

"i 

6.  AM  

7.  Krrtchin.k  

•  •• 

T.H.I  M  .... 

MM 

5 

11 

618 

i 

8 

/ViVdlr  Hints  -.»...•„. 

5y,533 

9 

16 

42 

"tj 

Grand  total.  .... 

66,184 

3  1  7 

6 

618 

l 

6 

A  Statement  of  the  Total  Quantities  of  Gold,  Platina, 
and  Silver  extracted  from  the  Government  and  Private 
i  during  the  years  1856  and  1857  :— 


In  i ho  reart&M 


Gold. 


tWeTSl  mint  Xtimt .- — 

1.  Yekaterinburg... 

2.  BopielaTfk   ...  UW 

3.  Gurali'.apiiUuk  1  390 

4.  Zletou.ior.k    2,191 

5.  Ataghcenk  

6.  Altai   3..VW 

7.  .Vcrlrhimk   SjBTB 


Lb.  O*. 

1.465 1  3 
4 

3 


Total— 

I'riflU  Mintr... 


12,199, 
.  60.LV7  | 


2 
18 
It) 

u 

i'i 
4 


rutin* 


Lb.  O*. 


H,l»*r. 


Lb.  O* 


62  11 


II 

tr.-a  4 


48,34»  2 


Grand  totoL  72,466  10 


15  62 


II 


48349|" 


u  tb.  v«  ta»7. 

0.14. 

Slteer. 

Gtrt<tTnwnI  Miner  i — 

Lb. 

7 

Da* 

Lk. 

Dwt 

Lb. 

o* 

Del. 

1.  Yekaterinburg-  

1.493 

19 

2,  Bogtwlovak  

1  951 

8 

8 

z 

3.  UurvMagudaLtk  

272 

3 

"V 

7 

"8 

4.  3U»b  U!turjk  

2.US7 

1 

6 

5.  AI»Kbeer*k  

6.  Altai  

7.  Kerlcbinak   

"»' 

5.8U7 

8 

13 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6 

PrttXitt  J/mYJ  

65.450 

4 

6 

:k» 

7 

9 

412 

1 

8 

Grand  total  

71  AW 

... 

19 

336 

8 

17 

419 

8 

7 

The  value  of  cotton-twist  produced  in  1858  wa«  at  I 
L.10,937,500,  and  it  continues  to  increase  rapidly.  At 
present  there  are  480  mills,  with  1,500,000  spindles.  The 
linen  manufactures,  however,  are  rather  declining.  The 
woollen  productions  are  estimated  at  I..7.03 1,250,  and  there 
•re  640  cloth  manufactories.  The  flax  and  hemp  produce 
amounts  to  L.9,375.000,  with  290  manufactories.  Silk 


•  ,.9,375,000, 
L.937,500  (this  return  is  obviously  exaggerated) ; 
Lories,  250.  Tanneries  anil  leather  manufactories, 
2060;  produce,  L.1,562,500.  Paper  manufactories,  180; 
produce,  L.781,255.  Distilleries.  800;  brandy  produce, 
46,800,000  gallons  ;  value,  L.2,560.000.  Licensed  public- 
houses,  1899.  At  present,  in  consequence  of  the  tcm|»er- 
ance  movement,  mostly  beer  and  mead  are  drank  there. 

It  should  be  observed  tliat,  not  as  in  France,  where  from 
vanity  the  manufacturers  exaggerate  the  amount  of  their 
produce,  the  Russians  generally  return  figures  below  the 
actual  amount,  perhaps  from  a  tear  of  additional  imposts. 

Trade  returns  at  Neeine- Novgorod  (air: — In  1857,  of 
L.13,435,050  value  brought,  there  was  sold  L.  12.247,100, 
in  1858,  of  L.44,838, 180  brought,  was  sold  L.  13,7 19. 190. 

Fair  of  Irbit  (in  Western  Siberia) :— Value  of  merchan- 
dise sold  in  1859:— 
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Statiitics. 


Kurnpeao  and 

Chinee*  

Hokb*m  


... 1,-3,683, 700 
...  2,478.400 
465,100 
60,000 
3.400 


ToUl  L.6,660,600 

In  the  government  of  Keeycff  a  common  plant,  called 
the  Atclepiat  ryriaca,  is  being  cultivated  for  the  cotton- 
like tissue  it  produces. 

Tcheffkin's  work  (written  in  1851)  give*  the  following 
statistic*  of  the  mining  produce: — The  whole  quantity  of 
pure  gold  won  from  sand*  and  mine*  since  the  middle  ol 
the  last  century  up  to  1850,  was  869.630  lb.  troy.  It  is  in 
the  Asiatic  governments  of  Perm,  Orenburg,  Tomsk,  Yeni- 
saysk,  Irkootsk,  and  the  Keergheez  lands,  that  the  gold  is 
mostly  found.  In  the  government  of  Orenburg  at  present, 
in  1859,  so  many  as  10,000  workmen  are  employed  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  and  the  yearly  produce  for  private 
account  is  4370  lb.  troy  of  the  metal. 

Lead  and  .SV/rrr  Ore. — The  lead  produced  barely  suffices 
for  the  extraction  of  the  silver  required ;  in  aid  of  which 
purpose  402  tuns  of  foreign  lead  was  not  long  ago  sent  up 
on  trial  to  the  Altai  foundries,  at  a  cost-price  of  L.15,  In.., 
and  a  further  charge  for  carriage  of  L.10,  8s.  per  ton.  Im- 
provements are  taking  place  in  the  working  of  these  mines. 


and  the  vein*  of  »ilver-lead  ore  lately  discovered  proi 

necl9-7oz. 


well  for  the  future.  The  ore  at  Nertchinsk 
of  silver,  antl  about  168  lb.  of  lead  in  the  ton. 

Up  to  1S50  the  whole  quantity  of  pure  silver  won  from 
the  mines  in  Russia,  chiefly  in  the  Alui  and  Nertchinsk 
foundries,  was  4,704,418  lb.  troy. 

Between  1826  and  18J0,  in  th.  course  of  24  years,  th« 

i  of  th*  gold  and  eilvor  w.m  was  L.4 1,478,750 

m  abroad  la  bars  aud  foreign 

7,072,800 
27,229,690 

Deducting  lliit  export  there  remained,  won 

and  imported   61,635,640 

Of  which  were  delivered  lo  the  Mint   59,104,400 

Coined   •  L,48,258,40O 

CM!  Into  medals    240,300 

He  delivered  in  bar.   6,<»7,3W 

 64,596,000 

The  difference  between  the  in-  and  out-going  amount*  is 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Mint  retaining  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  metal  which  it  receives,  either 
for  re-coinage  or  for  delivery  in  the  next  year. 

The  whole  amount  of  Russian  bullion  up  to  1850  may 
be  taken  at  :— 

..L.26.625,000 
20,781,000 


In  gold  ... 
In  eilrer .. 


Total.. 


.t,.47,406,O0O 


And  adding  hereto  the  amount  coined  in  1 850.  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  the  five 


years  preceding,  say  L.3,28 1,000,  the 
i  gold  and  silver  bullion  may  be  taken, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  18-51,  at  L.50,687,000. 

Of  this  amount  more  than  fiiteen  millions  are  deposited  I 


the  expedition  of  credit-bills  (bank' 


gnats),  the 


-  assigns 

current  paper-money,  and  more  than  L.34,375,0OO  must  be 
in  circulation.  Considering  the  national  custom  of  hoard- 
ing and  burying  money,  particularly  bullion,  this  amount, 
although  large,  is  not  perhaps  sufficient. 

Between  1826  and  1850  the  amount  of  foreign  bullion  im- 

.IU6.196.260 


This 


..L.12,197,190 
irkably  larger  import  of  foreign  bullion, 


pared  to  the  export,  is  the  more  noteworthy  that  it  did  not 
decrease  during  1843  and  |" 


-jring  1843  and  1818,  when  the 
for  Russian  gold  and  silver  was  so 


government  partially  to  prohibit  the  export,  which  was  again 
permitted  only  in  November  1849.  A  large  portion  of  the  ' 
foreign  bullion,  however,  is  converted  into  bars  for  purpose* 
of  trade,  re-coined  into  Russian  money,  or  used  in  articles 
of  jewellery ;  so  that  the  amount  remaining  in  circulation 
can  hardly  be  taken  at  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  above 
quantity, — i.e.,  L.3,000,000.  Including  this  latter  sum,  the 
w  hole  mass  of  gold  and  silver  coin  at  present  circulating  in 
Russia  may  be  estimated  at  L .53, 687,000. 

Platina. — Since  the  time  of  its  discovery  in  1 824  up  to 
18-58, — 89,563  lb.  troy  had  been  won,  at  the  rate  of  3-7  lb. 
avoird.  from  every  ton  of  sand.  The  disuse  of  this  metal 
as  muney  has  induced  the  owners  of  platina-yiclding  depo- 
sits to  abandon  tile  search,  although  much  more  might  yet 
be  obtained. 

Copper. — The  average  of  the  ten  years  between  1841 
and  1851  showed  that  about  14,872  cwt.  of  copper  are 
yearly  smelted  in  all  Russia. 

Lmkt  SaU. — The  same  decennial  period  showed  a  yearly 
return  of  6,601,000  cwt.  of  lake-salt. 

Coal, — The  quantity  yearly  won  was  only  1,01 7,520  cwt, 
chiefly  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  in  the  land  of  the  Don 
Kozzacks.  Numerous  veins  have  been  discovered  in  Cen- 
tral Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Siberia.  The  import  of 
English  coal  was  4,830,000  cwt.  This  mineral  will  soon 
be  produced  in  larger  quantities. 

It  is  conjointly  with  coal  that  the  production  of  other 
metals,  excepting  gold/takes  place  ;  and  as  the  coal  branch 
of  industry  has  not  yet  attained  to  so  much  as  the  first  stage 
of  its  proper  development,  the  other  metal*  are  in  a  similar 
backward  state.  Russia  produces  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lake-salt,  and,  in  a  small  quantity,  platina,  lead,  coal,  and 
anthracite.  In  the  Nertchinsk  district  there  are  indeed 
mine*  of  tin,  cinnabar,  and  zinc ;  but  they  are  not  worked 
on  account  of  their  distance  and  poorness.  To  srx?ak  now  of 
iron,  as  of  that  metal  on  which  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  chief  branches  of  industry  is  to  such  an  extent  founded, 
that  the  quantity  of  iron  won  and  consumed  might  be  taken 
as  the  best  gauge  of  a  country's  i 

By  the  decennial  average  of  1840-50.  th*  go- 1 
vernment  foundries  produce  annually  of ) 

cast-iron  about  

And  the  private  foundries  8.570,336 

Total  4,214,336 

Of  which  latter  quantity,  2,973,140  cwt  were  forged  into 
iron.  Of  late  years  this  branch  of  industry  is  increasing  ; 
the  difference  between  1832  and  1849  being  30  per  cent. 
The  demand  for  iron  in  the  interior  is  so  great  that,  not- 
w  ithstanding  the  increased  import  from  Poland  and  Finland, 
as  well  as  the  sensible  falling  off  in  the  < 
of  Russian  iron,  prices  have  still  risen. 

In  1838  th*  average  wholesale  price  of  I 
throughout  the  empire  waj... 


Perewt. 


 •*  16i.  Od. 

And  in  1843  wholesale  15e.  6<L 

.       „      retail  18*.  *d. 

Consequently  in  five  years  the  average  price  liad  increased 
by  4d.  The  price  for  sorted  iron  was  yet  higher ;  and 
subsequently  to  1843 prices  had  gone  on  rising;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Moscow,  for  1846  and  1847,  iron  cost  14*.  2d. 
per  cwubut  in  1848  and  1849  it  cost  17s.  8d.;  at  Tagan- 
rog the  pro|iortion  was  1  Is.  6d.  to  13s.  j  and  in  Odessa  15s. 
to  15s.  6d.  The  average  price  of  bar-iron  in  1851  was  in 
Prussia  12s.  4d.,  in  France  10s.  6.1.,  in  Belgium  9*.  6d.,  and 
in  England  5s.  2d.  per  cwt. ;  Welsh  iron  costing  there  only 
4s.  4d.  per  cwt.  Experience  shows,  as  well  in  Russia 
as  abroad,  that  no  marked  increase  in  the  production  of 
cheap  iron  can  take  place  until  coal  is  called  in  to  aid  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  difference  in  cheapness  bet' 
the  cost  of  iron  produced  by  the  agency  of  pit  and  t 
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Statistic*,  was  in  France  alone  30  per  rent.  In  Russia  this  want  of 
cliarcoal  fuel  is  becoming  more  and  more  sensibly  felt ;  and 
the  foundries  in  the  government*  of  Toola  and  TambofF 
have  already  been  closed  on  account  of  the  thinning  of  the 
woods  ;  but  Providence  seems  likely  to  help  tl»c  country  in 
this  respect,  as  coal  veins  will  soon  be  largely  worked  in 
the  government  of  YckaterinoslafF,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 
The  Ooral  foundries  possess  the  finest  ore,  particularly 
magnetic;  yet  notwithstanding  its  adaptation  to  steel  and 
wire,  the  importation  from  abroad  increases;  as  does  also 
that  of  machinery,  which  in  1841  was  for  L.35,780,  in  1846 
fbr  L.201,720,  and  in  1849  for  L.293,590. 

List  of  Manufactories  in  Russia,  with  Value  of  Annual 


Sugar  biii)  treacle  refineries., 


melting  establishments. 
Clue  end  starch 

Varnish  

Sealing-wax. 
Tar,  pitch,  ai 

Oil-crushing  

Chemical.  

White-lead  and  dye 

Salt-making  

Potash  

Saltpetre  

Soap-  boiling  

Tallow-melting  and 
Stearin  


Potteries,  brick  and  lime  . 





No. 

L.4,010,263 

f 

.  153 

223.807 

.  118 

72  41.6 

9,384 

.  10 

12.662 

32  H97 

.  290 

47,733 

.  113 

537,786 

.  366 

2,882,875 

,  13 

46.525 

164 

79.339 

182 

124,017 

316 

293.197 

1147 

2,186.106 

.  19 

491,386 

170 

228.457 

1335 

243.527 

32 

97.305 

170 

638,152 

1 

93 

178.725 

IS 

35,894 

56 

108.352 

86 

163.897 

95 

72,728 

84 

65.929 

35 

146,920 

452 

69,598 

f 


pin  manufactories 
M  usical 

Kquipage  

WoSMMrllSJ, 
Furniture  and  wooden  I 

Kurrleries  

Hair,  brittle,  and  tortoise-shell  

Animal  and  vegetable  preparations  | 
for  food  ;  each  as  meat,  nub,  mac- 
car-  ni,  chocoUte,  mustard,  *c.  J 

Many  other  trading  establishments  relating  to  crafts  and 
artizanship,  not  being  manufactories,  are  under  the  minister 
of  the  interior. 

Statement  of  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

T«*vlt*r*.  SeboUn. 

1  Mining  institute    37  242 

1     ,.      technical  school    36 

1  Assaying  school  at  8t  Petersburg   8 

7  District  foundry  schools   41 

44  Lower  foondry  school*  for  the  Mint  and 

Mining  Institute  -  131 

1  Technological  Institote    96 

With  a  Sunday  drawing-school...    3 

1   Drawing-school  at  8t  Petersburg,  for 

visitors,  with  a  Sunday  do   It 

1  Female  division  of  the  same    .......  f 

3  Drawing-schools  at  Moscow    24 

Sundry  primary  schools  for  manufactory 

children    4 

Sundry  private  manufactory  schools   8 

1  Practical  commercial  academy  at  Moscow  30 
1     1   School  of  commercial  navigation  at 

Kherson   9 

1  School  of  commercial  navigation  at  lliga  1 
Public  coumes  fur  the  masters  of  merchant 
vessels !  - 

1  At  Arkh*nRel   1 

1  At  1  It.' nit,  in  |  , jilalnJ  •  >-  1 


14 

361 


257 
72 


215 

667 

143 
174 

48 

10 


12 
9 
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Husbandry  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state.  Rotation 
of  crops  is  the  System  mostly  followed,  but  ignorantly,  and 


not  by  any  means  so  profitably  as  might  be  the  case.    As  Statistics, 
many  crops  are  taken  out  of  the  soil  as  it  will  yield,  and  W/m' 
then  it  lies  fallow  for  a  year  or  two.    The  Russians  say  Agrtcul- 
that  this  slate  of  things  is  best  suited  to  the  ignorance  of  tun. 
the  peasants,  who  have  no  instructors,  and  to  the  great 
quantity  of  land  allowed  them  to  till.    The  model  farms 
established  in  most  of  the  governments  arc  slowly  doing  a 
small  amount  of  good.     In  a  few  of  these  agricultural 
schools,  steam  apjmalus  have  been  tried ;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  husbandry  is  known  only  bv  Itearsay. 
That  agriculture  might  be  rendered  a  very  profitable 
branch  of  industry,  is  evident  from  the  results  obtained  by 
the  German  colonists,  who  thrive  prodigiously ;  and  by  the 
Quakers  who  have  cultivated  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  Petersburg.     All  have  succeeded  eminently  in  their 
undertakings. 

According  to  calculations  carefully  collated  in  1849 
by  the  agricultural  department,  the  quantity  of  winter  and 
spring  com  produced  in  Russia  amounted  to  168,000,000 
qrs.  There  were  189,000,000  acres  of  arable  Unci ; 
63,750,000  acres  were  used  for  winter  and  63,750,000 
acres  for  spring  corn.  The  medium  return  of  corn 
throughout  the  empire  was  four-fold,  or  about  10  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  return  of  crop-produce  may  be  calculated 
as  follows  :— Rye.  83,000,000  are.  ;  wheat,  23,000,000 
qrs. ;  oats,  42,000,000  qrs. ;  barley,  pease,  chives,  buck- 
wheat, and  maize,  31,000,000;  potatoes,  14,000,0(10  qrs. ; 
linseed,  1,500,000  qrs.;  flax,  432,000.000  lbs.  avoird. ; 
hemp,  288.000.000  lbs. ;  sugar  beet-root,  1 1,000,000  cwu  j 
tobacco,  35 1,200  cwt. ;  silk,  9660  cwu 

Table  showing  the  Quantities  of  Horses,  Horned  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  other  Animals  in  Russia  in  the  year  18.56. 


Hone,  and 
Homed  Cattle. 

In  (he  Kit, .;«■»•, 
OorernoDi-Bl* 
and  Land,. 

In  the  Can- 
c«»i%n  Ltea- 
tenancy. 

In  the 
Siberian 
Prv>,mce«. 

Total. 

Iluraes   

Horned  cattle 
Stags  

15,065.750 
21.732,787 
139,760 
31,023 

2.025 
41,484.938 

8,808.435 
1. 364,t>-i2 

469,522 
2,021,022 

2^885 

24,322 
4.425,443 

428,376 
108,062 

3,03i}.011 
2,463,013 
292.382 
3,929 

... 

6.250,661 
516,990 
220,505 

18,571.283 
26.219.822 
432,31* 
59,837 

26,348 
62.161,0.12 
9.75J.80C 
1,694.121 

Amcs,  mulee, 

* gbeep   

Swine  

Grand  total 

88.629.681  |  7,505,231 

12,783,681 

108.918,59! 

*  Of  tin)  number  »W<  R,0O0,O00  wrr-. 

fleeced  sort. 

of  the  »  milled  fine- 

The  Russian  is  charitable,  kindly  of  nature,  and  hospi- 
table. Respectful,  obliging,  and  content  with  little,  he  is 
honest  enough  in  the  country,  but  in  town  he  sadly  alters, 
losing  most  of  his  good,  and  acquiring  none  but  bad  qualities. 
He  possesses  the  imitative  faculty'iu  an  extreme  degree, 
but  not  the  inventive.  An  early  riser,  he  can  work  well 
when  put  to  it,  and  has  but  few  wants.  He  is  better  than 
his  master  the  noble.  The  dark  side  of  ihe  picture  is, 
that  he  will  lie  remorselessly  ;  is  sly,  false,  and  insincere  ; 
Uiy  when  possible;  fond  of  drink;  and  he  rather  enjoys 
uncleanliness,  although  his  hot  bath  once  a  week  is  an 
example  well  worthy  of  being  foliowed,  because  greatly 
contributing  to  his  extreme  longevity.  Civilized,  the 
llussian  becomes  a  great  thief.  The  temperance  move- 
ment that  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  semi-Polish  and 
central  governments  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  spreading 
widely.  It  originated  with  the  Polish  clergy  (to  their 
honour  be  it  s|>oken),  and  was  favoured  by  the  badness  of 
the  brandy.  Tall  of  stature  and  straight-limbed,  the  Rus- 
sian is  tolerably  strong,  robust,  hardy,  and  not  much  sub- 
ject to  disease,  through  his  out-of-door  life  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  the  continual  exercise  which 
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Statistic*,  the  vastneas  of  all  things  Russian,— embracing  as  well  every 
—  — object  as  every  degree  of  distance, — forces  him,  against 
his  will,  to  take.  He  is  mostly  fair  of  complexion,  hairy,  and 
bearded,  pug-nosed,  and  rather  small-eyed ;  but  his  good- 
humoured  bearing  and  healthy  look  lend  him  a  degree  of 
handsomeness.  The  women  are,  alas,  inferior  to  the  men, 
being  far  from  pretty ;  and  even  the  beauty  of  youth  fades 
with  them  much  earlier  than  they  could  wish.  The  female 
population  is  likewise  weakly,  and  much  earlier  broken 
down,  through  excessive  labour  in  the  fields,  which,  though 
a  shame  to  the  men,  is  a  forced  consequence  of  the  impress- 
ment called  conscription.  Some  few  governments,  how- 
ever, are  noted  for  their  healthy,  pretty-faced  girls.  Many 
men  and  women  of  huge  proportions  are  to  lie  met  with ;  but 
there  is  more  fat  than  muscle  about  them.  Several  of  the 
strongest  men  of  modem  times  were,  however,  Russians, — 
Orloffsky  and  Lookeen,  The  Russian  man  is  the  best  speci- 
men of  the  Slavonian  race ;  the  woman,  not.  The  Russian 
has  more  real  patriotism,  too,  than  the  vapouring  Pole,  who 
will  sacrifice  his  country  to  his  personal  loves  and  hatreds ; 
the  Polish  women,  however,  are  superior  to  the  Russian.1 
Press  and  A  red  or  blue  linen  shirt,  linen  drawers,  boots  worn  over 
food.  very  wide  trousers,  often  mat  or  bast  sandals,  a  cloth  kaftan 
bound  by  •  sash,  the  national  sheep-skin  tooloop  or  body- 
coat,  with  various  descriptions  of  head-coverings,  form  the 
simple  dress  of  the  men.  The  hair  is  cut  round.  The 
women  wear  boddices,  coloured  jackets  called  tarafans  or 
katsavaykat,  ami  kokashniks  for  the  head.  This  national 
dress  is  exceedingly  becoming,  and  is  very  properly  used 
at  court.  The  kokoshnik,  set  with  brilliants,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent head-dress,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  costume  admit 
of  much  elegance  of  display.  Girls  wear  kosfXs  or  plaited 
tails  to  their  heads.  Married  women  tie  up  their  hair, 
which  is  mostly  coarse,  in  gaudy-coloured  handkerchiefs. 
In  one  word,  the  national  garb  is  pretty,  useful,  and  has  a 
peculiar  type.  The  food  is  simple.  It  chiefly  consist*  of 
rye  bread  called  black,  always  soup,  curds,  much  milk, 
seldom  meat,  many  vegetables,  different  farinaceous  dishes, 
sundry  peerbgt  or  pasties,  jams,  preserves,  and  marmalades. 
The  ktxu,  a  sour  small  beer,  unhopped,  is  a  horrible  drink  ; 
but  the  brbga  and  the  mors  (cranberry  juice  sweetened — the 
mead  of  the  country),  the  doiiskoy,  and  various  home-made 
wincs,arc  delicious  beverages.  Tea  and  coffee  are  becoming 
more  and  more  used.  The  former  is  said  to  be  better  than 
in  England,  through  its  being  transported  over  land;  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  it  is  a  different  sort.  The  white-flour 
bread  is  excellent ;  the  meat  and  mutton  small,  but  sweet. 
The  cabbage-soup,  called  stchee,  the  Little  Russian  borstch, 
the  porotibnok,  or  pickled  sucking-pig, — all  used  with  sour 
or  clotted  cream ;  the  Aooiibi&k,  an  egg  and  fish  or  meat  pic ; 
the  rastiagbi,  a  little  meat  pasty ;  the  pelminni,  a  small 
chopped-meat  pudding-tart,  eaten  warm  ;  and  the  caviar, 
are  well  worthy  of  adoption  into  the  English  kitchen. 
Anns*.  The  Russian  is  fond  of  dancing  and  music,  and  sings  at 
m,Dt*-  his  work  the  plaintive  ditties  of  his  country,  in  a  high, 
falsetto  key,  accompanied  by  indescribable  quavers.  1  he 
women's  shrill  skirl  is  extremely  unpleasant ;  but  both  sexes 
are  mirthful,  and  much  given  to  amusements,  which  are 
innocent  enough,  consisting  of  eating  nuts  and  gingerbread 
orholidays,andat  their  carnival  shows,  the  Perot, or  Feast  of 
Palms,  and  the  Easter  festival;  of  gliding  down  ice-hills  in 
t  j  and  swinging.  The  kkorovvdis  are  women's  dances, 
by  singing.  A  characteristic  dance  is  the 
^  Strangely  enough,  skating  is  next  to  un- 

balaJaihi,  a  sort  of  guitar,       die  £otw/''  "  *°n.  of  spinnet, 


tals  arc  too  dear  and  rare.  The  upper  classes  follow  the  Statistic*, 
usual  European  fashion.  They  love  display  ;  are  graceful,  —  v-.,^ 
polished,  and  urbane ;  but  supple  and  false,  not  scrupulous 
in  keeping  his  word,  and  with  no  manly  love  of  exercise, 
the  Hu^m  nobleman  is  frequently  one  thing  in  public 
and  another  in  private  life.  When  the  Russian  noble  is  at 
the  same  time  a  gentleman,  he  is  unsurpassed.  Card- 
playing  is  the  great  social  vice  ;  but  excessive  drinking  is 
now  next  to  unknown.  Higgling  and  dishonesty  in  trade 
are  common  in  buying  and  selling.  All  classes  take  pride 
in  rich  furs  and  fine  horses.  Sledge-racing  supplies  the 
place  of  our  English  horse-racing,  which,  however,  has 
lately  been  encouraged*  High  and  low  have  a  singular 
love  of  proverbial  sayings,  and  all  take  a  personal  pride  in 
the  outward  magnificence  of  the  court. 

The  Russian  language,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exist-  Language, 
ing,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonian,  the  common  tongue  of 
a  large  family  of  nations  descended  from  the  Scythians, 
but  whose  earlier  origin  is  unascertained.  If  the  language 
of  a  people  were  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  its  destiny,  a 
still  brighter  career  than  that  already  run  might  be  augured 
of  the  country  under  review.  In  point  of  copiousness, 
flexibility,  harmony,  and  grace,  the  Russian  language  has 
but  few  superiors,  and  not  many  equals.  From  die  separate- 
ness  of  its  roots,  it  is,  however,  but  little  assimilative  ;  which 
must  prevent  its  ever  becoming  so  universal  as  English. 
Many  of  the  modern  roots  are  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German.  When  the  church-books  of  worship  were  trans- 
lated, in  the  tenth  century,  intoSlavonian-Russ,  Greek  forms, 
both  alphabetical  and  of  construction,  were  introduced, 
and  thus  was  created  a  written  church-dialect  existing  up 
to  the  present  time,  side  by  side  with  the  vernacular,  which 
it  has  greatly  affected.  The  spoken  language  meanwhile 
incorporated  many  words  from  the  Polish  and  other  Sla- 
vonian dialects,  the  Tartar,  and  Mongolian ;  but  Peter's 
reform  of  the  alphabet,  adoption  of  technical  terms,  and 
introduction  into  printed  use  of  the  vernacular,  in  lieu  of 
the  church-language,  contributed  the  most  to  give  the 
Russ  that  form  which  later  culture  has  refined,  and  which 
it  at  present  wears.  The  want  of  an  article  renders  ex- 
treme precision  less  attainable  than  in  those  language* 
which  possess  one,  otherwise  than  through  the  general 
sense  of  a  phrase ;  but  this  is  tolerably  balanced  by  an  avoid- 
ance of  constantly-recurring  particles,  the  great  defect  of 
the  English  and  other  languages.  Adjectives,  nouns,  and 
pronouns  are  richly  declinable  in  their  various  genders, 
persons,  and  numbers ;  and  verbs,  besides  denoting  in  their 
inflections  the  numbers,  persons,  and  genders,  have  further 
so-called  modes,  which  clearly  determine  the  frequent  and 
uufrequent,  the  precise  and  imprecise  modes  of  every  ac- 
tion. A  flexibility  of  construction,  perliaps  unsurpassed,  is 
thus  obtained ;  for,  transpose  the  words  as  one  may,  sense 
can  always  be  made  of  them.  The  prepositional  verbs, 
mostly  with  prefixes,  are  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  deter- 
mination of  action ;  but  an  insufficiency  of  this  part  of 
speech  consists  in  its  having  but  one  compound  tense,  with 
thaft,  and,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  past  tense ;  through 
which  defect  a  past  action  cannot  be  defined  with  such 
precision  as  in  French. 

ing  the  gender,  the  personal  pronouns  may  be 
with  or  used,  at  will.    The  great  richneas  of  the 
consists,  besides  its  inflectiveness  and  the  copiousness  of 
its  roots,  in  the  number  of  the  derivatives  ;  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, and  verbs,  mutually  giving  and  receiving,  and  all 
^  this  attribute  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  The 

written 
much 


ng  this  attribute  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  The 
character  is  a  very  neat  one;  and  the  printed  has 
esemblance  to  the  Greek,  some  also  to  the  Latin. 
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Statutist.  The  alphabet  is  as  nearly  phonetic  as  can  be  desired,  and 

_   ••  ha*  the  advantage  of  expressing  complex  consonantal 

sounds,  such  as  ts  in  tsar,  tch  in  child,  sh  in  shall,  itch 
in  question,  kh  in  ladakh  ;  esch  in  one  character.  The 
Cellic  guttural  kh,  the  Greek  x.  '*  the  on'y  consonantal 
sound  in  which  the  Russian  language  has  the  advantage, 
of  the  English  ;  but  it  has  not  the  English  nasal  ng,  the  th, 
the  j  as  in  join,  nor  the  w  as  in  mill.  All  the  vowels  are 
neither  long  nor  short,  but  properly  between  the  two ; 
neither  have  the  Russians  the  long  diph- or  triph-thongal 
sounds  of  the  English,  as  in  meed,  mound,  and  queen. 
The  a  sound  in  fat  and  fall,  and  the  short  i  and  u.  as  in 
bit  and  but,  are  totally  wanting ;  whence  follows  that  the 
English  has  several  more  sounds  than  the  Russian.  A  set- 
off against  this  is  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  liquid* 
and  of  united  vowel-syllables ;  the  a-yah,  e-yak,  e-ay-yah, 
e-n-u,  lending  extreme  harmony  to  the  music  of  the 
rhythm.  A  harsh  semi-vowel,  which  the  English  have  not, 
is  the  quick  contraction  of  the  oo-ee  into  one  sound.  The 
most  lavoured  letter*  are  p  andr;  the  ugly  s  is  not  so 
much  used  aa  in  German  or  English;  the  Towels  most 
affected  are  a,  as  in  far;  yah,  and  e.  The  diminutive, 
augmentative,  and  deprecative  terminations  are  next  in 
expression,  strength,  and  grace  only  to  die  Italian.  An- 
other distinctive  feature  of  the  language  is,  that  through 
the  peculiar  infleetivenes*  of  its  nature,  the  purely  Rus- 
sian race,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Black,  from  Poland 
to  the  farthest  confines  of  Siberia,  speak  with  a  gramma- 
tical correctness  perfectly  delightful  to  ears  that  cure  for 
suc  h  niceties.  There  are  of  course  vulgarisms,  and  here 
and  there  some  slight  shades  of  difference  in  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  they  are  inconsiderable  indeed,  when 
contrasted  with  the  barbarous  idioms  met  with  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Little  Russian  is  certainly  a 
marked  deviation  from  the  rule,  but  this  is  not  the  pure 
Russian  race.  Russ  is  spoken  most  elegantly  in  Moscow 
and  Petersburg.  The  points  of  beauty  in  this  language 
arc  so  striking  that  much  might  be  taken  from  it  as  first 
principle*  for  a  universal  language,  were  any  such  pos- 
sible ;  and  an  unbeliever  in  the  great  advantages  derivable 
from  these  varied  inflections  would  best  be  convinced  by 
contrasting  the  cumbrous  phraseology  of  an  English  law 
document  with  that  of  a  Russian  one.  There  is  little  in- 
tonation of  whole  phrases — raising  or  sinking  of  the  voice 
— compared  to  English,  the  most  intoned  of  living  lan- 
guages, and  which  is  a  remedy  tor  its  large  number  of 
monosyllabic  words.  Russian  words,  on  the  contrary,  are 
egregiously  long,  in  proportion  to  the  graduated  short 
words ;  a  result  of  which  is,  that  one  page  of  Russian  print, 
despite  the  saving  of  particles  and  repetitions  incident  to 
the  varied  inflections  of  the  Russ,  would  make  on  an  aver- 
age no  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  English  page.  There 
are,  however,  much  fewer  ellipse*  in  Rusa  than  in  English, 
the  most  elliptical  language  s|>oken  ;  and  this  is  partly 
another  cause  of  English  concision.  For  poetry,  the  lan- 
guage is  beauty  itself,  being  hard  and  soft  in  due  propor- 
tion; and  it  admits  of  all  rhythmical  measures,  besides 
affording  every  imaginable  facility  for  rhyme.  And  it  was 
for  nasal  French  that  the  upper  class  of  Russians  could 
alwndon  their  own  far  more  beautiful  tongue  1  What  can 
not  fashion  in  it*  folly  do? 

Mythology.  The  Russian  mythology  is  common  to  that  of  the  whole 
Slavonian  race.  Their  thunder  god  Peroon  answers  to 
the  Greek  Zeus,  or  the  German  Wodan.  His  statue  stood, 
in  times  of  old,  in  the  yard  of  Vladeemir's  court  at  Keeyeff, 
and  was  of  wood,  with  a  silver  head  and  gold  moustache. 
The  annalist  Nestor  (IOGO)  makes  mention  of  the  gods 
Kors,  Dashboc,  the  god  of  fruitluliiess  (boy  signifies  god), 
Shrttbog,  called  also  Samergl,  and  Mokosh.  The  name 
of  Voloss,  denoting  hairiness,  occur*  in  the  Grand-Prince 
Olcg's  conversation*  with  the  Greeks,  as  the  protector  of 


herds,  and  it  was  by  his  and  Peroon's  name  that  the  Rus- 
sians confirmed  their  sayings  hy  oath.  The  goddess  of 
love,  friendship,  and  unity,  was  Tada;  lovers  and  the 
married  sacrificed  to  her,  praising  her  name  in  songs. 
Her  son*  Leila  and  Pulclia  were  also  honoured  as  the 
gods  of  love  and  marriage.  Kupalo  was  the  name  of  the 
god  of  harvests,  and  sacrifices  were  made  to  him  before 
harvest,  on  the  23d  of  June ;  this  festival  was  called  the 
Kupalaitza.  Young  people  decked  themselves  with  flowers, 
lit  fire*  in  the  evening,  danced  round  them,  and  sang  in 
honour  of  the  god.  The  memory  of  this  feast  mav  still  be 
traced  in  the  fires  lit  to  this  day  on  St  John's  Eve.  In 
the  government  of  Arkhangel,  many  of  the  peasants  still 
heat  their  baths  on  the  23d  of  June,  strew  their  floors  with 
kupalinka  (Ranuneului  aeris),  and  thin  bathe.  The  root 
of  the  word  implies  bathing.  Dcevo  was  the  name  of  the 
Evil  One.  The  24th  of  December  was  holv  to  the  god  of 
peace,  Koleda ;  the  rejoicings  of  Christmas  Eye,  consulting 
1 1  j  c  fiiturt,  flfid  1 1 1  c  c.w  sto  iii  t  nl  l  t  t.1  1^  1 1 1 1 1  ii  j  \  ii  1 1  \  t[  s  now  txisl* 
ing  in  Little  Russia,  are  living  remnants  of  this  festival. 
Forest-demons,  house-spectres,  and  good  spirits  were  also 
supposed  to  exist.  The  Roossilka,  a  naiad,  though  no  more 
•een,  is  (till  believed  in ;  and  the  ancient  Russians  further 
venerated  trees,  particularly  hollow  ones,  and  bound  linen 
cloths  round  their  branches.  Thev  had  temples  and  priests; 
they  burned  their  dead,  and  held  feast*  in  their  honour. 

Briefly  outlined,  Russian  literature  has  undergt 
marked  change*:  1.  The  literature  developed  under  Greek 
influence  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  988-1689; 
2.  That  first  improved  by  Peter  the  Great  on  the  general 
European  model,  from  1689-1801;  3.  And  the  more  po- 
lished, lasting  from  Alexander  I.  till  the  present  time.  1  he 
first  period  is  long  as  regards  duration,  but  poor  as  regards 
matter.  Tales  and  songs,  mostly  oral ;  chronicles,  and  spi- 
ritual books  describing  the  miraculous  doings  of  the  saints, 
reviling  the  Latins,  or  disputing  about  the  sectarian  here- 
sies, were  its  chief  products.  '1  he  subsequent  invasion  of 
the  Tartars,  1238-1480,  not  only  checked  the  advance  of 
civilization,  but  threw  it  back  by  many  centuries ;  and  dur- 
ing this  period  the  learned  sought  refuge  in  the  cloisters. 
The  incorporation  with  Russia,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of 
the  grand  principality  of  Lithuania,  naturally  operated  on 
the  letters,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  country,  by  introducing 
the  more  advanced  literature  of  Poland.  John  IV.  esta- 
blished the  first  printing-office  at  Moscow  in  1564.  Dra- 
matic art  dawned  lute.  It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  student*  of  the  Keeyeff  academy  began  to  perform 
religious  mysteries  in  Polish  and  Slavonian ;  and  under  the 
tsar  Alexay  Mikhailovitch,  1645-1676,  the  boyar  MatvilycfF 
invited  German  actors  to  Moscow,  where  they  performed 
pieces,  with  music  and  singing.  Throughout  this  period, 
but  no  later,  the  whole  literature  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  thus  the  centre  of  the  refine- 
ment that  existed.  The  second  period  is  marked  by  Russia 
arousing  from  her  intellectual  stupor.  Peter  had  appeared; 
and  from  this  time  the  country  enters  within  the  pale  of 
European  civilization.  He  invited  learned  foreigners  to 
his  dominions ;  sent  young  Russians  to  Germany  and  Hol- 
land tor  the  acquirement  of  useful  learning ;  and  such  was 
the  impulse  he  gave,  that  in  a  few  years  Russia  made  more 
progress  in  civilization  than  in  many  preceding  centuries. 
Relations  had  indeed  been  maintained  with  Europe  under 
John  III.,  but  their  influence  had  been  unfclt.  It  was 
under  Peter,  too,  that  the  first  newspaper — The  St  Peters- 
burg Gazette — was  issued,  in  1703.  It  contain*  matter 
very  interesting  for  the  present  age.  Peter's  own  time  was 
not  marked  by  any  distinguished  writers  ;  but  most  of  the 
successive  sovereigns  only  executed  what  he  had  originally 
conceived  and  planned.  Lomonossoff,  the  son  of  an 
Arkhangel  fisherman,  a  learned  prosaist,  although  an  indif- 
ferent poet,  under  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  was  the  earliest 
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classical  writer  of  his  country,  and  the  great  practical  re- 
former of  her  letter*.  He  first  introduce!)  measure,  in  lieu 
of  the  pre-existing  Polish  quantity.  Kantemir,  Soomaro- 
kciff,  Kniazndcn,  and  Khcra-kuff  are  names  of  secondary 
note,  intervening  between  lliU  time  and  Catherine's  more 
glorious  epoch.  Derzivin,  the  first  great  |>oet  of  his  coun- 
try, and  »ho  flourished  in  her  reign,  stands  higher  than  all 
before  and  alter  him  until  the  appearance  of  Fooshkin  and 
His  Ode  to  God  has  been  translated  into 


English  by  Bowring,  whose  Anthology,  containing  speci- 
mens of  the  Russian  poets,  is  deserving  of  commendatory 
notice.  Von  Wi.in,  the  successor  of  Kantemir  as  a  satirist, 
still  retains  possession  of  the  stage.    His  comedy  of  the 
!  J/t'«or  would  alone  throw  more  light  on  the  man- 
lustoms  of  his  country  than  many  books  of  his- 
Tliis  second  period,  although  unmarked  by  many 
gifted  writers  was  still  rich  in  translations  from  the  an- 
cients, French  literature,  and  works  of  science,  which  cir- 
cumstance had  a  vast  influence  u|wn  the  menial  refinement 
of  the  people.    There  even  existed  under  Catherine  II.  a 
department  for  translations.    In  this  respect  the  country 
owes  much  to  Novikoff,  who,  under  Catherine  IL,  founded 
the  Literary  Society  of  Moscow,  the  precursor  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  and  fortune 
to  tlii*  object.    The  earliest  illustration  of  the  third  period 
is  Karamzin,  who,  as  a  prosaist,  first  broke  through  the 
rules  of  ancient  classicism,  and  introduced  the  romantic 
school.    He  is  best  known  as  the  historian  of  his  country, 
although  his  fame  as  such  now  suffers  diminution ;  but  his 
style  is  still  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  purity,  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  Oottrialoff  and  Solovioff.    In  universal 
history,  Granoffski  and  KoodriavtsefF  are  the  best  represen- 
tatives of  Kankc's  school.    Drncctrieif  is  a  fable-writer  of 
merit ;  but  KrrclofTs  fables,  for  point,  satire,  redness  of 
style,  and  adaptation  to  life  in  his  country,  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  age  or  land.    The  best  tragic  dramatist  is 
Ozeroff,  but  he  is  pompouJ,  and  writes  too  much  in  the 
French  style.  GrecboyedorFs  comedy  ot  Sorrow  Comet  of 
Sense,  a  social  satire  on  Moscow  society,  may  be  classed 
with  Bcaunrarchais'  Marriage  of  Figaro,  or  Sheridan's 
School  for  Scandal.    Gugoi's  Revisor  is  a  satire  of  like 
eminence,  on  the  corruption  of  his  time.    The  only  other 
dramatists  of  distinction  are  Fooshkin,  and  Ostruvski,  a 
contemporary  author.    The  Russian  drama  was  originally 
formed  on  the  declamatory  French  model ;  but  Shakspeare 
has  long  beaten  French  tragedy  off  the  stage.    For  vaude- 
villes the  French  style  still  prevails,  because  the  best.  In- 
dependently of  the  earliest  national  poetry,  of  which  nume- 
rous collections  have  been  made,  and  not  to  dwell  here  on 
the  claims,  as  poets,  of  Bogdanovitch,  Khemnitzer,  Batiush- 
koff,  Kozluff,  Countess  Ko*toptchln,  and  others,  all  of  more 
or  less  distinction,  the  names  of  Pooshkin  and  Lermontoff 
speak  for  themselves  as  the  greatest.    Fooshkin,  in  parti- 
cular, is  the  poet  of  his  country,  from  his  identification  with 
the  national  mode  of  feeling.    His  prose  is  a  model  of 
polite  style.    The  living  poets  of  mark  are  Maikotf,  T'uit- 
chefF,  XekriUsoff,  and  Stchcrblna.    It  is  remarked  of  Rus- 
sian poetry,  two-thirds  of  which  is  imitative,  that,  with 
much  melody  of  versification,  it  has  but  little  substance. 
More  tender  than  impassioned,  more  graceful  than  ener- 
getic, the  unseen  spirit  of  song  rather  glides  over  the  sur- 
face of  feeling  than  issues  from  poetry's  true  home,  the  well 
of  passion,  lying  deep  within  the  heart.    Russia  is  a  Land 
of  song,  and  numerous  collections  therefore  exist  of  na- 
tional, Little  Russian,  Finnish,  Lettish,  and  other  songs, 
well  meriting  attention.    The  first  novel  was  written  by 
Kheraskoff,  under  Catherine  II.,  not  that  it  was  a  good  one; 
but  of  the  later  novelists  and  belletrista,  the  oldest  are 
Lazetcbnikoff  and  Zagoskin ;  then  follows  the  Inimitable 
Gogol ;  and  afterwards  come  Pe&semski  and  Gontcharoff. 
Pooshkin,  Kookolnik,  Count  Solohub,  Grecgordviich,  Count 


Tolstoi,  and  Toorghenicff,  the  last  and  best,  are  delightful 
story-tellers.  Translation,  which  now  supplies  the  place  of 
>ad,  is  cultivated  in  every  branch  to  an 
A  remarkable  production  in  this  art  was 
Gneditch's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  which,  though  heavy, 
is  still  correct.  It  w  as  from  1820  to  1840  that  translations 
began  chiefly  to  be  nu.de  from  the  German.  Zookoflkki, 
in  particular,  gave  the  impulse  to  tramlations  from  that 
language  and  from  English.    The  most  distinguished  in 


this  department,  not  to  s|»eak  of  purely  scientific  works,  arc 
BUinshkoff  and  itooko(F»ki.  The  other  names  are  Kozl i  ff, 
H  uber,  Vrontchenko,  Kronberg,  and  Min.  Ketcher  is  a 
very  accurate  translator.  Most  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and 
indeed  many  of  the  best  English  productions  in  verse,  in- 
cluding several  of  Byron's  poems,  liave  been  beautifully 
done  into  Russ ;  besides  numerous  translations  from  the 
ancient  and  living  languages.  In  philology,  the  chief  names 
are  Booslaieff,  Sjogren,  CastrSn.  Schiffner,  Wiedemann, 
Bbthlingk,  Dorn,  Pavski,  Vostokoff,  Gretch,  Kasembeg, 
and  Davidnff*.  Statistics,  including  finance  and  political 
economy,  have  lately  made  immense  progress.  We  need 
only  allude  to  Ar-eniefF,  Koppen,  Tengoborski,  NeboLin, 
and  Lamanski.  In  medical  surgery,  PeerogofFis  known  to 
all  Europe.  Philosophy  is  yet  a  barren  field,  and  many 
departments  of  letters  are  still  unrepresented  :  but  in  the 
higher  walks  of  science  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  Pallas,  Frehn, 
W.  Struvc,  Bar,  Ostrogradnki,  Kupffer,  Jacobi,  Pander, 
A  Inch,  and  VesselofFski.  The  fine  arts  have  hail,  and  still 
have,  distinguished  disciples  in  Kokorin,  Martinis,  Count 
Theodore  Tolstoi,  Baron  Klodt,  Drulu.'f,  Bruni,  Bascn,  and 
EvanofF.  Bortnianski's  church  music  is  abstract  beauty 
tangibly  revealed  to  the  senses.  As  travellers  and  navi- 
gators, we  have  Golovnin,  Kotzebue,  Krusenstern.  Bellings- 
hausen, Lutke,  YVrangel,  TchikatchofF,  YermdlufT,  Demi- 
doff,  MiddendorfF,  and  KovaleffVki.  The  church  literature 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  widely  diffused.  Platun, 
Innocent,  and  Philaret  are  the  most  eminent  sermonists. 
Prokopovitch,  Yavorski,  Philaret  of  Moscow,  Philaret  of 
KharkofT,  and  Macarius,  are  eminent  as  theologians.  Pe- 
riodical literature  has  made  immense  strides,  and  at  present 
absorbs  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the  country.  Bellnski,  as 
a  critic,  exercised  over  it  a  lasting  influence.  Herzen's 
KolokoL,  or  Bell,  and  his  Northern  Star,  both  published 
in  London,  form  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  journalism  of 
the  day.  An  encyclopaedical  lexicon  is  being  published 
by  Kraieffski ;  and  a  movement  has  been  made  towards 
furthering  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system.  Gene- 
rally, it  may  be  truly  said  that  purely  intellectual  civiliza- 
tion has  lately  advanced  with  the  step  of  a  giant.  That 
Russian  literature  has  not  yet  contributed  its  full  quota  to 
the  great  hive  of  human  learning  should  be  mainly  ascribed 
to  over-government,  to  its  being  yet  in  the  youth  of  its 
existence,  and  still  in  a  condition  which  compels  it  to  bor- 
row much.  When  civilization  shall  have  taken  firm  root 
in  all  classes,  then  Russia  will  no  doubt  enlarge  her  preten- 
sions ;  but  the  time  is  coming,  and  the  minds  to  do  the 
work  are  ripening. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

Russia  in  Asia  comprehends  the  whole  northern  portion  Ailttla 
of  that  continent  extending  from  Lat.  38.  25.  to  78.  26.  Kussia. 
N.,  and  from  Long.  37.  14.  tn  190.  22.  E.  from  Green- 
wich. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  European  Russia  and 
the  Black  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  the  territories  of  the  Turkomans 
and  Kecrghcez,  and  by  China;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  lichring's  Straits.  The  Frozen  Ocean  extends 
along  the  whole  of  it*  northern  limits.  It*  greatest  extent 
from  west  to  east  is  about  4142,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  2622  English  miles.  This  vast  i 
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is  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  Siberia,  which  occupies 
tlie  whole  north  of  Asia,  from  the  Ooral  Mountain!  to  the 
Great  Ocean,  has  a  general  inclination  toward*  the  Northern 
Arctic  Sea.  It  presents  an  immense  plain,  hounded  on  the 
south  by  ranges  of  mountains.  In  the  northern  part  this 
plain  gradually  inclines  into  a  low  flat.  Siberia  is  divided 
by  the  Yenisay  into  two  regions,  the  western  and  eastern. 
Western  Siberia  is  one  entire  level,  unbroken  by  any  hills 
whatever.  The  north- western  region  is  covered  by  forests; 
the  other  part  consists  of  slcpf>cs.  1.  The  BambinskaiA 
steppe,  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Ob,  has  large  birch 
groves,  and  is  suited  to  agricultural  pursuits.  2.  The 
Ishim,  to  the  south  of  Omsk,  along  the  rivers  Irtish  and 
Ishim,  consists  of  sands  and  salt-marshes.  3.  The  Kheer- 
ghec  z  steppes,  extending  from  the  left  of  the  River  Ooral  to 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  form  a  wilderness  whose  eastern 
and  north-eastern  parts  alone  arc  intersected  by  hills,  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  centre  chain  of  the  southern 
Ooral.  The  soil  consist*  of  clay  and  sand,  but  in  the  south- 
west it  is  overspread  with  salt-marshes  and  bogs.  4.  The 
Abakan  steppes  lie  along  the  River  Abakan,  which  falls 
into  the  Ycnisay.  Their  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  requires 
no  manure.  5.  The  Sagai,  lying  between  tlic  left  bank  of 
the  Abakan  and  Lake  Tclctski,  and  extending  in  the  north 
to  the  River  Tchoolim,  serve  as  excellent  pasture-grounds 
fur  the  countless  herds  possessed  by  the  natives.  Eastern 
Siberia  affords  a  much  more  diversified  aspect.  The  plains 
are  here  intersected  by  numerous  offshoots  of  the  high 
Altai  and  Sagan  mountains,  as  well  as  by  the  Yablonnoy 
and  Stanovoy  ranges.  The  northern  Siberian  flat,  from 
the  Northern  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Polar  Ocean,  and  from 
the  Ooral  Mountains  to  Behring's  Straits,  may  be  divided 
into  three  portions.  The  first,  from  the  Oorals  to  the 
Ycnisay,  docs  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
second,  from  the  Yenisay  to  the  Lena,  is  a  little  above  that 
level  t  and  along  it,  from  south  to  north,  extends  the  Poos- 
tinnoy  range  of  hills,  which,  terminating  in  Cape  Severo- 
i  as  the  dividing  water-shed  ot  the  Yeni- 


run  into  the  Chinese  do- 


Dim 


Vostotchnoi,  serves  as  the  dividing  water-shed  ot  the  Yeni- 
say and  Lena.  The  third  portion,  from  the  Lena  to 
Behring's  Straits,  is  considerably  higher  than  the  water- 


level  ;  and  more  eastwards  it  is  intersected  by  branches  of 
the  Stanovoy  Mountains,  which  never  reach  above  3000  feel. 
The  whole  of  this  flat  has  a  dreary  character,  and  the  magni- 
ficent forests  which  cover  the  whole  south  of  Siberia  become 
gradually  thinner.    At  70  N.  LaL  all  vegetation  ceases,  and 

The  Siberian  mountains  extend  from  the  River  Irtish 
at  first  eastwards  to  the  upper  sources  of  the  Aldan, 
which  falls  into  the  Lena,  and  hence  through  Kam- 
tcluttka  towards  the  north-east.  They  terminate  in  two 
branches,  of  which  one  extremity  is  called  Tchookotskoi 
Nosa,  and  the  other  Cane  I/opatka.  That  part  of  the 
Siberian  mountains  which  passes  from  west  to  east  con- 
sists of  the  Altai,  Sayan,  and  Daoorian  chains.  The 
Altai  sweeps  along  the  southern  confines  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  and,  by  means  of  the  Ya- 
blonnoy and  Stanovoy  ridges,  unites  in  the  north -east  with 
the  Okhotsk  Mountains.  This  Altai  range  is  450  miles 
long  and  230  miles  broad,  having  numerous  offshoots.  Its 
general  height  is  7000  feet ;  but  the  pinnacle  of  one,  called 
the  Bclookha,  attains  the  height  of  12,000  feet.  The  snow- 
line is  from  6000  to  6500  feet  above  the  horizon  of  the 
water.  The  Altai  serves  as  the  dividing-line  from  which 
flow  the  rivers  ot'  that  region,  on  one  side  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  oilier  into  the  streams  of  the  Keergheez, 

Turkestan,  and  Zoonghoi  steppes.  The  Sayan  mountains 
extend  betwixt  the  Yenisay  and  Baikal,  a  distance  of  1260 

versts.    The  Dooorian  extend  from  the  Savan  mountains, 


touch  the  Yablonnoy  range, 
minions. 

The  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia  that  discharge  themselves  v"»v" 
into  the  Arctic  Sea  are  amongst  the  most  considerable  ofRivsn. 
the  ancient  world.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are, — 1*1, 
The  Ob,  w  hose  course  is  2170  miles  in  length,  during  which 
it  receive*  the  great  rivers  Tom,  Tcholeem,  Ket,  Vakh, 
the  Irtish,  Sosva,  and  all  their  tributary  stream?.  2d,  The 
Yenisay,  which  lias  a  course  of  2000  miles,  with  fewer 
sinuosities  than  are  usually  observed  in  other  great  rivers. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Ket  and  Angara, 
which  latter  is  the  greater  river  of  the  two.  The  upper 
Toongoozka  or  Angara  rises  in  the  government  of  Irkootsk, 
joins  the  Eeleem,  and  flows  for  1000  miles.  The  right 
affluents  are  the  Middle  and  Lower  Toongoozkas,  and  the 
left  are  the  Abakan  and  Toorookhan.  3d!,  The  Lena,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Russian- Asiatic  rivers.  It  rises  in  the 
Baikal  Mountains,  in  the  government  of  Irkootsk ;  is  from 
half  a  mile  to  2  miles  broad,  at  Irkootsk  about  6  miles; 
anil  falls  into  the  ocean  in  L»t.  70.  40.,  and  f-ong.  164.  26, 
after  a  course  of  2666  miles.  The  Lena  is  navigable  at 
Verkholensk,  200  miles  from  its  source,  until  it  receives 
the  Aldan.  Its  tributaries  on  the  right  are  the  Vcteem, 
Olckma,  and  Aldan ;  on  the  left  the  Velui.  Besides  the 
Ob,  Yenisay,  and  Lena,  whose  lower  courses  water  the 
northern  flat  of  Siberia,  along  the  toondras  flow  the  fol- 
lowing considerable  rivers : — The  Taz,  Khutanga,  Anabara, 
Olenek,  Yan,  Indighirka,  and  Kolccma.  The  rivers  flow- 
ing from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Stanovoy  hills  into  the 
great  ocean  and  sea  of  Okhotsk  are  mostly  unimportant 
and  rapid,  because  this  range  is  sleep,  rocky,  and  often 
closely  approaches  the  shores.  The  chief  are  the  Anadir, 
Karntchiuka,  and  A  van -ha,  remarkable  as  forming  the  bay 
of  Avatcha,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  9 
miles  in  diameter;  Port  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Penzeena, 
Giiccghina,  Okhota,  and  A  moor. 

The  Amoor  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Argoon  Assoor 
and  Sheelka,  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Trans-Baikal  Ki.tr. 
region,  at  a  point  called  the  Oust-Strclka.  The  Trans- 
Baikal  region  spoken  of  borders  on  Chinese  Daooria,  of 
which  latUsr  a  vast  portion  has  been  silently 

W  I  til  KuS&IA^  AO fl  Ctllli  1.1  IdjSSL&D  DeM^Orid*        l*OHa  till. 

mouth  to  the  last  Russian  station  on  the  Tartar  Gulf,  called 
the  Petroffskoie  Winter  Quarters,  the  entire  length  of  the 
Amoor  is  1880  miles.  The  chief  tributaries  of  this  river 
are  the  Za>ah,  Newman,  Amgoon,  Soongari-Oollah,  and 
the  Oossoori,— all  mighty  streams.  The  Soongari-Oollah, 
called  in  Chinese  Khoon-Taoon-Tsian,  unites  wilh  the 
Amoor  950  miles  below  the  Strelka  mouth.  The  Soongari 
runs  through  Chinese  Mantchooria,  and  the  Amoor  may 
rather  lie  said  to  fall  into  it.  In  many  places  from  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  the  Amoor  is  navigable  through- 
out its  whole  course,  the  depth  being  considerable,  often 
averaging  ten  fathoms ;  and  there  are  few  rapids  or  shallows 
to  impede  navigation.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  last  exploring  expedition  took  place  in  May,  when  the 
waters  were  at  their  highest.  The  current  generally  runs 
at  the  rate  of  H  miles  an  hour.  No  forts  are  aa  yet  laid 
down  along  the  river's  course,  and  it  is  only  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor  that  there  are  fortifications ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  hud  time  to  become  important.  The  left  river- 
bank  is  being  permanently  colonized.  The  sole  consider- 
able position  at  present  held  by  the  Russians  on  the  right 
bank  is  the  Mareeinski  station,  near  Lake  Keezi.  Sakha- 
lee  n-OoHah-K  boton  is  the  only  large  town  on  the  Mam- 
choorian  or  right  bank  of  the  Amoor.  On  the  left  hank 
there  is  not  a  single  town.  Toongooz  tribes  inhabit  the 
whole  of  this  region,  which  is  extremely  fertile,  the  sod 
and  climate  being  both  excellent.' 


1  The  :.,[,!.)  eziiiMiuD  ot  the  Huuiu  empire  st  [>rt»eni  taking  place  in  this  region,  and  the  political  results  that  are  likely  to 
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Asiatic  Lake  Keczi,  at  the  Mareeinski  station,  on  the  right  bank 
K««l«.  of  the  Amoor,  in  26  miles  long,  of  varying  breadth,  and  in 
v— ^v-""'  parts  tolerably  deep.  It  naturally  forms  a  convenient  har- 
bour, and  the  idea  has  therefore  been  entertained  of  esta- 
blishing a  way  of  communication,  either  by  canal  or  rail, 
across  the  hillv  ridge — onlv  13  miles  in  breadth— which 
separates  UkeKeezi  from  De  Castries"  Gulf  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  When  one  takes  into  account  that  the  Maree- 
inski station  is  290  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  its  mouth, 
the  utility  of  the  plan  becomes  obvious.  A  railway  from 
the  Amoor,  to  be  connected  with  the  internal  lines  of  road, 
has  been  more  than  once  projected  ;  but  either  the  demands 
made  for  a  cession  of  bordering  crown-lands  were  so  un- 
reasonably exorbitant,  or  the  offers  made  so  unsupported  by 
sufficient  guarantees,  that  the  plan  has  been  rejected.  The 
railroad  will  yet  be  effected,  though  on  another  basis,  and 
then  the  result*  will  be  of  high  interest  to  England.  The 
chief  considerations  which  suggest  themsclvesare,— l*f,  That 
Russia  has  now  managed  to  acquire  a  vast  portion  of 
Chinese  territory,  with  a  valuable  harbourage  and  sea-board, 
on  the  North  Pacific;  2d,  That  a  vast  amount  of  trade  in 
Central  Asia  is  being  opened  out  to  her  merchants:  and, 
3d,  That  she  is  hereby  obtaining  a  direct  water  communica- 
tion with  India,  which  is  thus  in  process  of  becoming  more 
and  more  closely  hugged  by  Russia  both  by  land  and  sea. 
Two  rivers,  of  great  interest  to  England,  remain  yet  to  be 
noticed:  the  Ox  us,  or  Amoo-Daria,  which  rises  in  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Sir-i-Kol,  Lat.  37.  27.,  and 
chron.  Long  69.  east  of  Greenwich,  in  the  table-land  of 
I'amir  in  Central  Asia ;  and  the  Jaxartes,  or  Sir-Darin, 
which  rises  in  China,  and  parses  through  Kokan,  Turkestan, 
and  Tashkent.  Roth  fall  into  the  Aral  Lake,  the  Amoo- 
Daria,  after  an  approximative  course  of  800,  and  the  Sir- 
Durut  of  about  520  miles. 
I<*k*s.  The  lakes  in  Russian  Asia  ore  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  so  extensive  as  to  form  inland  seas.  One  of  the 
largest  is  the  Baikal  or  Holy  I-ake,  between  Lat.  52.  and 
55,  and  Long.  104. 26.  and  109. 56.,  extending  over  1 1,180 
square  miles.  Its  water  is  clear  and  bright,  and  the  depth 
varies  from  18  to  500  feet.  The  River  Angara,  which  runs 
into  the  Yenisay,  issues  hence.  It  contains  a  great  number 
of  rocky  islands.  The  other  is  the  Aral  Lake,  or  Blue  Sea, 
situated  on  a  parallel  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian. 
It  is  250  miles  long  by  150  miles  broad.  The  lakes  next 
in  extent  arc  the  Tchani  and  the  Piasenskoe,  both  in  the 
government  of  Tomsk  ;  but  there  are  one  or  more  lakes  in 
every  province.  A  large  number  of  steamers  already  ply 
on  these  inland  seas  and  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
imste  From  the  Ooral  Mountains  to  the  Yenisay  the  climate 
nd  pro-  differs  little  from  that  of  European  Russia,  but  beyond  that 
uc  ions,  fiver  the  difference  is  marked.  The  general  severity,  how- 
ever, or  the  climate  in  Russia — apparently  so  inimical  to 
health  and  comfort — is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as 
one  of  their  greatest  blessings.  The  va«t  expanse  of 
frozen  snow  that  environs  them  both  shortens  distances 
and  facilitates  travelling.  Ice-cellars  also  form  a  positive 
necessary  of  life,  for  by  their  means  provisions  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  kept  from  putrefaction,  are  preserved  dur- 
The  fine  fresh  air  engendered  by  a  bracing 


frost  is  likewise  most  conducive  to  health.  The  intense 
cold,  however,  that  prevails  in  Siberia  beyond  the  Yenisay, 
like  every  extreme,  is  an  evil,  and  forms  one  of  the  g 
obstructions  to  travelling,  as  does  also  the  plague  of  r 
quitoes  in  summer.  The  natural  wealth  of  the  cou 
consists  at  present  in  its  minerals,  timber,  furs,  produce  of 
the  chase,  fisheries,  and  cattle.  The  southern  territory, 
which  is  often  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  might  be 
made  to  yield  very  rich  crops,  if  the  inhabitants  would  but 
change  their  taste  for  nomadic  life,  and  till  the  ground. 
For  some  time  past,  indeed,  the  Kheergheez  have  shown 
indications  of  commencing  agricultural  pursuit* ;  yet  not- 
withstanding the  general  neglect  of  tillage,  the  produce  is 
in  some  part*  extremely  plentiful,  and  crops  are  raised  even 
without  the  aid  of  manure.  The  rearing  of  sheep  for 
wool  is  a  branch  of  industry  lately  much  increased  in  Si- 
beria, and  the  Kheergheez  steppes  supply  countless  droves 
of  cattle  for  the  Russian  market.  Pasturage,  indeed,  and 
agriculture  will  ultimately  form  the  chief  riches  of  the  land, 
because  inexhaustible.  The  mineral  productions  are  gold, 
silver,  lead,  platina,  copper,  dendritic  and  stalactitic  copper 
or  malachite,  iron,  coal,  anthracite,  tin,  cinnabar,  and  zinc ; 
bismuth,  arsenic,  sulphur,  alum,  sal-ammoniac,  nitre,  naphtha, 
and  natron,  are  met  with  in  abundance ;  and  a  few  precious 
stones  are  also  found.  Near  the  River  Argoon  are  found 
the  common  topaz,  the  hyacinth,  the  Siberian  emerald,  the 
beryl,  onyx,  and  beautiful  red  and  green  jaspers.  Near 
Yekaterinburg  are  the  gem-mines  of  Moorsinsk,  where  are 
found  the  beryl  and  chrysolite.  Near  Lake  Baikal  red 
garnets  are  very  common  ;  and  lapu  lazuli,  as  well  as  the 
baikalite  of  Kcervan,  are  also  met  with.  The  Altai  Moun- 
tains furnish  the  opal. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Russia  arc  found  principally  in  Min«rst 
the  Asiatic  part,  especially  in  Kamtchatka.  The  only  Eu-  waters, 
ro  peart  mineral  waters  that  merit  particular  notice  are  the 
hot  spring  near  Selo-Klintchy  in  Perm ;  a  chalybeate 
spring  in  the  village  of  Singovo,  Olonetz ;  an  assemblage 
of  springs  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  near  Sarepta,  on 
the  Volga ;  the  Sergius  sulphur  waters  in  the  government 
of  Orenburg;  several  naphtha  springs  in  the  Taurida;  and 
at  Piatigorsk,  on  the  Terek  in  the  Caucasus,  warm  springs, 
that  serve  as  baths.  Similar  baths  exist  in  the  province  of 
Nertchinsk,  and  springs  impregnated  with  naphtha  and 
petroleum  are  also  found  near  Lake  Baikal.  Chalybeate 
waters  likewise  are  met  with  among  the  iron  mines  near 
Yekaterinburg,  and  a  few  in  the  province  of  Daooria.  The 
principal  hot  baths  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  in  Kamtchatka. 
Those  near  Natchikhin,  containing  vitriolic  and  nitrous 
salts,  fall  in  a  rapid  cascade,  about  300  feet  below  which 
they  are  collected  into  a  basin  6  or  7  feet  broad,  and  18 
inches  deep. 

The  territory  which  stretches  along  the  southern  Asiatic  Frootiar*. 
border  alone  deserves  particular  mention,  as  the  roost  fa- 
voured district  of  Siberia.  This  vast  space  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Kozzacks,  whose  number  has  been  lately  much 
augmented,  under  a  system  perfected  between  the  years 
1852-59  by  Count  Mooravieff-Amoorski.  There  are  three 
descriptions  of  Kozzacks — the  inhabitants  of  towns,  foot 
regiments,  and  horse  Kozzacks,  who  form  the  chief  military 


therefrom,  warrant  us  in  her*  giving  a  short  account  of  the  Amoor  acquisition,  It  was  in  1845  that  Academician  Middendorff,  appre- 
ciating the  necessity  of  an  outlet  for  Siberia  into  tb«  North  Pacific,  crossed  the  frontier  despite  Chinese  prohibition,  and  found  during 
his  four  months'  travels  in  this  quarter,  that  tbe  Russian  government  erroneously  con  aide  ml  the  Htanorol  mountains  as  their  boundary 


by  the  treaty  of  Nertcbinsk,  the  Chinese  ihcmaelvea  having  erected  boundary-posts  much  more  southerly,  among  the  left  affluent*  of  the 
Amoor;  and  that  thus  an  immense  extent  of  territory  would  accrue  to  Kussla.  besides  the  desired  outlet  into  the  Pacific.  About  tbe 
same  time  Captain  Nevelskoi,  after  failing  round  South  America,  entered  unbidden  the  mouth  of  t)ie  Amoor,  being  the  first  European 
navigator  who  had  ever  done  so.  and  proved  that  Sakhalin  was  not  a  peninsula,  but  an  island.  Delighted  with  the  discovery  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Academician  Jliddendorff,  Nicholas  immediately  acted  upon  It.  Captain  Achte  was  despatched  to  execute  tbe  idea,  and 
political  circumstances  being  favourable,  the  result  has  at  length  been  tbe  acquisition  by  Kuasia  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Amoor, 
Its  right  and  left  banks  from  the  Ooeoorl  downwards,  the  de]. undent  era-board  on  tbe  Uulf  of  Tartarv,  its  outlet  into  tbe  Pacific,  its 
prospectively  boundless  trade,  the  whole  island  of  Sakhalin,  and  nearly  one  million  square  miles  of  territory.  Russia  now  want*  only 
■  I  North  Atlantic  by  the  acquisition  of  a  seaport  in  f 
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arm  of  the  country.  In  their  capacity  of  soldier*,  they 
mount  guard  in  turn  at  the  different  posts  assigned  them  ; 
and  their  leisure  time  is  employed  in  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
gardening,  hunting,  and  fishing.  The  territory  they  occupy 
is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  especially  between  the 
fort  v-ninth  and  fifty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  where  the  soil 
spontaneously  produces  fruit  trees,  melons,  tobacco,  &c. ; 
whilst  in  the  most  easterly  part  the  picturesque  and  fruitful 
valleys  of  the  Altai,  rich  in  every  description  of  odoriferous 
flowers,  enable  the  inhabitants  to  rear  innumerable  swarms 
of  bees,  which  furnish  the  greater  part  of  Siberian  honey. 
Several  manufactories,  especially  of  leather,  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  towns.  The  progress  of  trade  will  doubt- 
less hereafter  enhance  the  value  of  the  natural  productions 
of  these  regions,  amongst  which  must  be  reckoned  the  lakes 
of  salt  water  so  numerous  in  the  steppes.  Important  as 
they  are  in  relation  to  commerce,  these  lakes  likewise  pre- 
sent to  the  naturalist  a  series  of  interesting  phenomena. 
Their  waters  hold  so  great  a  quantity  of  salt  in  solution 
that  the  action  of  the  summer  heat  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
convert  it  into  crystals,  which,  carried  toward*  the  banks, 
form  there  immense  shoals  of  salt.  Magazines  have  been 
formed  upon  the  borders  of  Lake  Koriak,  and  the  salt 
therein  preserved  generally  amounts  to  many  thousands  of 
tons.  But  however  rich  this  lake  may  be,  it  is  less  so  than 
three  others,  the  Karoshak,  the  Knikaman,  and  the  Dje- 
manton,  situated  in  the  steppes  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irtish.  Each  of  these  basins  is  from  12  to  15 
in  circumference,  and  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  pr 
in  them  during  the  summer  season  crystals  of  salt  so  nume- 
rous that,  by  mutual  contact,  they  at  length  form  solid 
arches,  which,  like  winter  ice,  cover  the  surface  of  the 
lakes.  These  masses  are  frequently  nine  inches  thick. 
The  action  of  the  air  whitens  the  upper  layers ;  the  lower 
ones  preserve  a  bluish  tint,  which  in  some  places  assumes  a 
beautiful  violet  hue  ;  and  the  solidity  of  these  crystal  fields 
is  such  that  horses,  camels,  and  chariots  pass  over  them 
with  the  greatest  safety. 
^  The  mines  of  Ru 

is  extracted  the  whole  l 
nine-tenths  of  the  < 
which  is  brought  into  use.  These  t 
in  the  Ooral  and  Altai  mountain  ranges.  It  is  in  those 
parts  which  face  Siberia— that  is  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Ooral.  and  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Altai,  with  it* 
are  found  the  veins  of  precious 
t  of  these  mines  is  that  contained 
in  TchcfifTcin's  able  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  1851, 
and  to  which  we  call  particular  attention,  as  well  worthy  of 
translation.  The  original  discovery  of  gold— and  that,  too, 
in  its  native  state  of  veins — occurred  in  1743,  near  Yeka- 
terinburg; but  the  subsequent  discovery,  in  1814,  of  auri- 
ferous saud-ficlds  afforded  a  much  cheaper  means  of  ob- 
taining this  metal,  and  caused  the  working  of  gold-mi. ics 
to  be  nearly  abandoned.  The  BcrczofT  mine  gold,  contain- 
ing I J  or.  troy  to  100  cwt.  of  ore,  cost,  for  working  ex- 
penses alone,  18s.  an  oz. ;  whereas  the  sand-gold  of  the 
same  mining  district,  containing  only  J  oz.  in  100  cwt.  of 
sand,  cost  but  10s. ;  so  that,  supposing  the  yield  to  be 
equal,  the  extraction  of  sand-gold  would  be  ten  times 
cheaper  than  that  of  ore-gold.  The  working  of  auriferous 
sand-fields  was  first  introduced  by  the  Ooral  government 
mining  foundries;  hut  in  1819  it  passed  into  the  possession 
ut  private  foundries.  In  1829  private  companies  began  to 
work  these  fields  in  Western,  and  about  1838  in  Eastern 
Siberia.  An  extension  of  the  gold  produce  in  Russia  is 
scarcely  to  he  expected.  For  several  years  no  new  dis- 
coveries of  im|)ortancc  have  been  made,  excepting  only  in 
tiie  Ncrtchinsk  foundry  district,  where,  indeed,  such  pro- 
mising deposits  have  been  fouud  among  the  affluent*  ol  the 


Asia  are  by  far  more  productive    which  contributed 


Jther  portion  of  the  empire,  as  from  them 
lole  of  the  gold,  silver,  platina,  and  lead, 
copper,  and  eleven-twelfths  of  the  iron 


Shcclka  that  the  yield  of  this  district,  which  amounted  Attitie 
from  1816  till  1849,  to  about  8  cwt.  a  year,  rose  in  18.^0  Ktusia. 
to  24  cwt.  The  love  of  exploration,  however,  has  subsided ;  ^™  v"*"' 
the  former  deposits  arc  becoming  exhausted  ;  the  yield  of 
the  auritemus  sands  is  perceptibly  diminishing;  and  the 
ain  of  the  private  Siberian  companies,  particularly  of 
istern  Siberia,  has  sensibly  decreased.  The  average 
yield  of  the  sands  washed  in  the  Oorals,  which,  from  1814 
to  1839,  was  12  dwt.  of  guld  to  100  cwt.  of  sand,  fell  in 
1846  to  less  than  5  dwt.;  and  there  are  whole  districts 
where  the  yield  of  the  sands  ha*  fallen  to  below  4  dwt.  In 
the  Vcrkh-lssctski  foundries  of  Mr  YakovliefT.  for  many 
years,  about  50  cwt.  of  ore  are  won,  at  a  yield  of  only  2  dwt. 
With  regard  to  diamonds,  only  small  stones  are  found. 
These  regions,  as  yet  but  little  known,  are  now  explored 
with  systematic  regularity.  The  two  chains,  the  Ooral 
and  the  Altai,  are  divided  into  several  mining  districts.  In 
each  of  them,  the  officers  to  whom  is  confided  the  direction 
of  the  works  send  out  every  summer  detachments  of  dis- 
covery, whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  in  detail  the  mountains 
aasigned  to  them  ;  and  the  point  at  which  the  expedition 
stopped  the  preceding  year  is  generally  that  of  departure 
for  the  next  year's  expedition. 

Asiatic  Russia,  independently  of  Transcaucasia,  has  re-  Divisions, 
cently  been  distributed  into  the  following  divisions:— 
Western  Siberia,  comprising  the  governments  of  ToboUk 
and  Tomsk,  and  the  provinces  of  Semipalatinsk  and  Omsk ; 
Eastern  Siberia,  comprising  the  governments  of  Yakootsk, 
Yenisay,  and  Irkootslc,  and  the  Transbaikal  and  Kamtchatka 
provinces.  It  is  further  intended  to  divide  the  Amoor  re- 
gion into  two  new  province*. 

The  population  of  this  territory  amounts  to  5.361,234 
inhabitants,  and  consists  of  Slavonians,  called  Siberiaks, 
settlers  from  the  interior  of  Russia;  Siberian  Kozzacks, 
Finnish  races,  Samoveds,  Ostiaks,  Toongooz,  Yakoots, 
Booriat*,  Gheeliaks,  Mongols,  Tartars,  and  Keergheez.  It 
is  rapidly  increasing;  and  here,  as  in  the  Caucasus,  it 
questions,  much  more  than  political  causes, 
:  to  the  colonization  of  the  country. 
In  1765  alone,  40,000  sectarians,  called  Polish  settler's, 
were  exiled  to  Siberia  from  Starodoob  and  other  towns 
in  the  government  of  Tcherneegoff;  and  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  Ooral  Kozzacks  are  aUo  sectarians,  whose  super- 
stitions arc  extremely  absurd,  and  often  noxious.  In  ten 
years,  from  1832-42,'  seventy  thousand  peasants,  male  and 
female,  were  sent  to  Siberia  for  bad  conduct  by  their  pro- 
prietors,  the  town  corporations,  and  rural  communes.  Ex- 
cept for  crimes,  however,  none  can  be  sent  without  their 
families.  The  Swedish  officer*  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  a  regular  *ucces»ion  of  recruit*  fur- 
nished by  the  empire  itself,  formed  another  part  of  the 
population.  The  lowest  class  of  exiles  arc  condemned  to 
the  mine* ;  a  class  whose  offences  are  of  a  milder  character, 
are  distributed  amongst  the  distilleries;  a  third  class  receive 
grants  of  lands,  for  which  a  trifle  is  paid  to  government. 
The  individuals  comprising  this  section  are  formed  into 
settlements,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  strict  police. 
Siberia  has  its  schools,  gymnasia,  and  oilier  institutions  ol' 
the  kind,  which  have  lately  been  much  increased.  Irkootsk 
is  the  centre  of  the  greatest  civilization,  and  it  possesses  a 
section  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  very  impor- 
tant for  statistics.  The  Keergheez  steppes  are  supposed 
to  contain  about  750,000  inhabitants,  divided  into  the 
Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Ordes. 

The  manufactures  are  few,  and  unimportant,  with  the  u^fc* 
exception  of  spirits  and  leather,  which  are  made  to  a  con-  ,,lrPI  jr  ;i 
siderable  extent  in  various  part*.    There  are  several  esta-  comntrc*. 
blishment*  for  soap-boiling,  the  melting  of  tallow,  and  mak- 
ing of  stearine  candle*.  Cotton  and  wool  are  manufactured 
in  some  parts  into  coarse  ntuffs.    The  chief  trading  towns 
are  Irkootsk,  Kialdlta,  Krasnoyarsk,  Omsk,  Tomsk,  and 
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Tobolsk.  Irkontsk,  ihe  principal  city  of  Eastern,  and  Omsk, 
of  Western  Siberia,  being  tlie  scat*  of  the  respective  go- 
vernors, arc  of  course  cinporiums  for  the  sale  of  European 
commodities,  which  are  also  largely  dealt  in  at  the  fairs  of 
Irbit  and  Tiumen.  This  latter  place  is  rapidly  rising  in 
importance.  Independently  of  the  sale  of  colonial  and 
other  goods,  the  produce  of  European  Russia,  such  as  corn, 
meal,  and  iron,  tools  and  utensils,  are  exchanged  for  the 
skins,  cattle,  caviar,  fish  i  silted  and  fresh), and  game,  brought 
to  them  from  the  interior  by  the  Ostiaks  or  Tartars. 
Every  year  the  merchants  of  Tobolsk,  Tinmen,  and  other 
towns  send  boats  laden  with  flour  up  the  Irtish  and  Ob  to 
BcrezofF  and  other  small  towns  situated  farther  to  the  north, 
and  these  boats  return  freighted  with  fish.  It  is,  however, 
on  the  Caspian  that  the  most  productive  fisheries  are  esta- 
blished. One  alone  is  farmed  for  L.34,375  yearly,  and  there 
arc  several  others ;  but,  like  its  waters,  the  productiveness 
of  this  sea  is  declining.  Measures  have  been  proposed  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  piscicultural  enactments.  The  Ooral 
river  yields  also  great  quantities  of  belooga,  or  large  stur- 
geon, which  furnishes  the  delicate  Russian  caviar.  The 
agents  of  the  merchants,  established  in  the  small  towns 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ob,  purchase  also  of  the  Ostiaks 
valuable  furs,  which,  together  with  soap,  tallow,  and  leather, 
they  afterwards  export,  partly  to  the  fair  of  Neezni-Nov- 
porod.  and  partly  to  the  Kccrghecz  of  the  steppes,  who  pay 
them  in  horses,  cattle,  and  cotton  stuffs,  purchased  by  them- 
selves of  the  Bookharians ;  the  remaining  produce  of  the 
government  of  ToboUk  is  exported  by  the  way  of  Kiakhta 
into  China,  whence  are  brought  in  exchange  silks  and  tea. 
Kiakhta  is  the  sole  point  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  great  empires  of  Russia  and  China.  Almost  all 
the  principal  tea-dealers  in  Russia  have  agents  at  that 
place,  whilst  the  Chinese  traffickers  consist  chiefly  of  tem- 
porary visitors  without  their  families.  The  Russians  there 
receive  the  staples  of  China,  for  which  thev  give  in  return 
the  productions  of  their  own  country.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  commerce  of  Kiakhta  will  be  seen  from  the 
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There  is  a  school  at  Kiakhta  for  teaching  the  Chinese 
language.  The  trade  with  China  is  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  Siberia,  as  will  also  be  that  carried  on  by  the  Amour ; 
for  now  that  Siberia  has  an  outlet  on  the  navigable  Pacific, 
it  will  flourish  like  California. 

Another  great  commercial  line  is  that  which  branches 
from  Irkootsk,  flown  the  Lena,  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen 
regions  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Yakootsk, 
situated  about  809  miles  down  the  Lena,  is  the  emporium 
where  the  furs  and  other  products  of  these  desolate  regions 
are  collected.  They  are  brought  from  the  remotest  extre- 
mities of  the  land  which  borders  on  Bchring's  Straits,  and 
from  the  American  territory.  A  considerable  proportion 
consists  of  the  tribute  which  is  paid  to  government,  and  the 
wandering  traders  exchange  tobacco,  spirits,  cutlery,  beads, 
and  toys  for  the  remainder.  The  wild  animals  of  this 
country  are  the  polar  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  Arctic  fox,  wild  boar, 
beaver,  sable,  ermine,  squirrel,  sea-lion,  walrus,  seal,  otter, 
and  sea-cat.  Stray  tigers  and  panthers  have  likewise  been 
met  with. 

A  geographical  and  statistical  account  of  the  Caucasus 
at  large  having  been  already  given  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  Russia,  we  need  only  add  the  following  complemen- 
tary remarks.  That  part  which  extends  from  the  southern 
governments  of  European  Russia  up  to  the  central  moun- 
tain range  of  the  Caucasus  belongs  to  Europe,  and  is 
called  Ciscaucasia ;  the  part  beyond  belongs  to  Asia,  and 
is  called  Transcaucasia.  The  latter  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing governments: — 1.  Tiflis ;  2.  Dcrbend;  3.  Tche- 
makha ;  4.  Erivan  ;  5.  Kutais, — each  with  a  chief  town  of 
the  same  name.  Tiflis  is  the  capital.  These  governments 
comprise  the  former  provinces  of  Gruzia,  Armenia,  I  merit  ia, 
Daghestan,  and  some  other  lesser  ones.  Small  as  this 
territory  is,  compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  Russia,  it  is 
of  no  trifling  importance  to  her  in  a  commercial,  financial, 
and  political  point  of  view.  Its  geographical  position  ap- 
pears to  us  the  happiest  possible  for  a  power  prosecuting 
gigantic  schemes  of  commercial  intercourse  and  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement.  Climate,  soil,  natural  capabilities, 
situation,  and  political  relations,  all  prove  that,  whatever  it 
has  cost  Russia  to  acquire  and  maintain  her  Transcaucasian 
dominions,  their  value,  which  as  yet  is  developed  only  to  a 
small  extent,  justifies  her  policy.  A  history  of  the  Cau- 
casus, with  a  full  account  of  its  productions,  by  Colonel 
LMar,  being  about  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the 

fresh  source  of  trustworthy  information  than  give  returns 
which  are  both  incomplete" and  antiquated.  The  following 
general  account  we  know  to  be  true:  — 

The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  is  now  very  much 
improving,  and  as  much  as  9660  cwt.  of  raw  silk  were  for- 
warded in  1M8  to  Moscow  alone  for  manufacture  there. 

The  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  afTord  a  possibility 
of  immensely  increasing  the  production  of  this  valuable 
It  has  lately  been  very  much  developed.  The 
is  still  rather  interior;  and  although  cotton  is  pro- 
in  some  ol  the  other  southern  or  Asiatic  possessions, 
it  will  be  long  ere  Russia  becomes  independent  of  the 
United  States  for  this  article,  more  particularly  since  her 
own  internal  demands  are  extensively  increasing. 

The  wine  is  indigenous  to  these  regions,  and  presents  a 
great  variety  of  kinds.  The  vineyards  are  numerous  and  Wio*- 
rich,  the  country  being  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant.  All  the  wine  and  brandy  produced  are  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  internal  consumption,  which  is  incredible. 
Among  the  natural  products  likely  to  become  important 
articles  of  trade,  but  which  arc  at  present  nearly  all  con- 
sumed at  home,  are  rice,  saffron,  madder,  and  cochineal. 
The  Armenian  or  southern  parts  of  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces,  produce  a  kind  of  cochineal  which  is  said  to 
yield  a  dye  equal  to  that  of  Mexico.    The  mountain  off- 
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shoots  of  the  Kazbcck  anil  Elbrooz  are  rich  in  silver-lead 
ore,  which  has  been  found  in  fifty  different  places.  Part* 
of  this  country  also  produce  coal. 
Lire  Mock.  Extensive  herd*  might  be  reared  in  these  provinces, 
which  afford  great  facilities  for  their  maintenance.  Great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  indeed  raised,  but  the 
wool  of  the  one  is  bad  and  the  breed  of  the  other  inferior. 
Merino  sheep  have  been  successfully  introduced  into  this 
quarter.  There  is  a  fine  race  of  horses,  and  an  abundance 
«f  camels,  asses,  mules,  and  swine.  The  natural  capa- 
bilities of  these  provinces  are  very  great,  affording  facilities 
for  the  production  of  the  most  valuable  commodities,  ex- 
clusively furnished  by  southern  climates.  These  have  only 
been  developed  to  a  partial  extent ;  but  the  government 
displays  so  much  laudable  zeal  in  encouraging  such  branches 
of  industry  as  are  best  suited  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
empire  that,  alter  a  certain  time,  she  will  be  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  what  are  called  colonial 
and  the  like. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the 
tion  relative  to  the  political  influence  which  Russia  is  likely 
to  exercise  over  the  East  by  thus  firmly  establishing  her 
ond  the  Caucasus ;  but  her  far-sighted  policy 
objects,  which  will  be  promoted  by  rendering 
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with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  These  are  the 
of  a  manufacturing  industry  that  will  in  time  ren- 
der her  independent  of  other  countries,  particularly  of 
England,  and  the  establishment  of  her  power  in  Asia, 
whence  great  advantages  are  not  unreasonably  exjiected. 
Now  these  provinces  will  at  once  supply  the  raw  material 
necessary  for  manufactures,  and  at  the  same  time  open  out 
a  market  for  them  in  the  East.  It  is  tme  that  the  Cau- 
casian mountains  almost  totally  sever  this  limb  from  the 
great  body  of  the  empire,  the  passes  of  Mozdak  being  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  the  country  infested  with  predatory 
hordes.  But  there  arc  other  and  more  eligible  means  of 
communication, — viz.,  the  Caspian  on  the  east,  and  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  west.  Over  the  former  Russia  now 
reigns  paramount,  no  other  vessels  of  war  but  her  own  be- 
ing allowed  to  navigate  there.  In  this  vast  reservoir  the 
V  olga,  which  is  the  great  artery  of  Russia,  pours  its  waters, 
collected  during  a  navigable  course  of  2055  miles  through 
some  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  empire,  and  includ- 
ing in  its  tributaries  those  most  distinguished  for  manufac- 
turing industry,  which  is  the  main  object.  This  noble 
stream  communicating  with  the  Baltic,  there  is  an  easy 
transport  of  goods  insured  from  the  remotest  governments 
of  the  empire  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  to  the  Trans- 
caucasian  territory.  There  is  also  on  the  other  side  a 
communication  by  the  ltl.uk  Sea,  but  it  does  not  present 
so  many  advantages  as  that  by  the  Caspian. 

In  i In-  Baltic  Sea  are, — 1.  The  Aland  Islands,  more  than 
100  in  number,  forming  •  group  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bothnian  Gulf.  They  are  almost  all  rocky  ;  and  the  largest 
arc  Aland,  Lemland,  Eckerb,  Fegle,  and  Brende.  2.  I  loch- 
land,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Finnish  Gulf,  is  a  high 
granite  cliff.  3.  Kotlin,  on  which  is  situated  the  fortress  of 
Cronstadt,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe  4.  Oescl. 
5.  Dago.  6.  Worms.  7.  Mon,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Esthonia.  8.  Runo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Resides  these, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Finland,  lie  a  countless  number  of 
rocky  islets  called  tcheerett,  often  affording  very  picturesque 
scenery.  In  the  Caspian  Sea  the  islands  are  generally 
rocky.  The  most  remarkable  on  the  western  coast  are 
the  Tiulen  or  Seals'  Island,  and  the  2eeloy,  on  which  the 
vine  is  cultivated.  In  the  White  Sea  is  the  Soloveuky 
group,  abounding  with  Muscovy  glass  or  mica  (ritrum 
ruthenicuM.) 

The  islands  in  the  Northern  Ocean  are, — 1.  Kolgooieff, 
opposite  Tchesk  Bay,  visited  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  go- 
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vernment  of  Arkhangel  for  its  great  quantity  of  geese  and 
eider-down.  2.  Novaia  Zemlii,  consisting  of  two  large 
islands,  separated  by  the  Matotchkin  Strait,  and  of  several  ' 
smaller  ones.  In  June  the  Russian  hunters  resort  hither 
for  chasing  the  morse,  sea-hares,  and  seals.  3.  Waigata,  at 
the  north-eastern  point  of  European  Russia.  4.  The  Spits- 
bergen Archipelago.  5.  The  Lena  Archipelago,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  the  principal  of  which  arc 
New  Siberia.  Thaddeus,  Kotelni,  and  LiakhofF.  6.  To  the 
north  of  the  Koleema  lies  the  Bears'  group.  These  islands 
are  covered  with  snow  during  nearly  the  whole  year. 
Their  surface  is  generally  rocky,  and  on  some  of  them  there 
are  marks  of  volcanoes.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  teeth  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  and  other 
animals  found  upon  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  was  the  search  for  ivory  which  originally  induced  the 
to  visit  these  regions,  and  their  first  exploring 
i  was  despatched  in  1820.  These  islands  are  not 
though  traces  of  human  being*  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Russians  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Several 
kinds  of  shrubs  are  found,  but  no  trees,  although  the  shores 
arc  covered  with  drift  wood.  The  southernmost  point  of 
these  islands  is  in  Lot.  69.  5.,  and  they  extend  to  Lat,  76. 
20.    Their  longitude  is  between  154.  and  183.  50.  E.  of 
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These  consist  of  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  extend-  R»o- 
ing  on  the  south  of  Behring's  Straits  to  127.  30.  W.  Long.  Am""™ 
from  London,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  coast  reaching  as  f0**'"' 
far  south  a*  55.  30.  of  N.  I -at.  Further,  of  the  islands 
lying  to  the  south  and  east  of  Karatchatka,  enumerated  as 
follows: — 1.  The  Kurile  group,  twenty-two  in  number,  and 
of  which  nineteen  belong  to  Russia.  They  are  all  volcanic, 
and  the  few  inhabitant*  are  of  Japanese  origin.  2.  The 
Commander's  Group,  comprising  Behring's  and  Copper 
islands,  on  the  latter  of  which  Behring  himself  was  buried. 
3.  The  Aleutian  Islands,  divided  into  four  groups,— the 
Bleezni  or  Near,  the  Rat,  the  Andreanntf  and  the  Fox 
groups.  The  largest  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  Oonalashk.% 
100  miles  by  35.  The  volcano  of  Agazcdan,  on  Ooni- 
iitak,  is  9000  feet  above  the  water-level.  4.  The  Shoo- 
ntagin  ;  and  5.  The  Eudoxian,  both  to  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  of  Alias ka.  6.  Kadyak.  to  the  east  of  Aliaska. 
i .  Sitkha  and  the  adjacent  islands,  lying  on  the  extreme 
southern  confine  of  the  Russian  coast.  8.  The  Prcbceloff, 
to  the  north  of  the  Aleutian.    9.  St  Matthew's  Island  ;  and 

10.  St  Lawrence's,  both  to  the  north  of  Prebeeloff*  group. 

1 1.  Gvozdieff,  or  St  Diomed's  Island,  in  Behring's  Straits. 
Every  one  of  these  islands  is  either  a  distinct  mountain  or 
the  continuation  of  a  chain.  On  tin  American  continent 
the  whole  interior  of  the  stripe  extending  from  the  southern 
border  to  Mount  St  Elias,  is  one  continued  mass  of  moun- 
tains, which  sensibly  declines  as  it  approaches  the  Polar 
Sea  and  Eastern  Ocean.  The  eastern  |»rts  of  these  |H>s- 
sessions  are  covered  with  marshes  and  forests.  The  soil  is 
mostly  stony  and  die  climate  cold^though  not  so  much  so 
as  in  Kamtchatka.  It  is  even  warmer  than  the  province  of 
Yakootsk  in  Northern  Asia.  Thick  fogs  brood  over  these 
inhospitable  shores ;  and  the  produce  of  the  chase  or  fish- 
ing forms  the  sole  source  of  riches  to  the  natives.  The 
population,  on  the  1st  January  1858,  in  the  American  co- 
lonies of  New  Arkhangel,  Kadyak,  Oonalashka,  Akhtinsk, 
the  Kurile  Islands,  and  Kenaisk  Bay,  amounted  only  to 
5322  males  and  4743  females,  making  a  total  of  10,065 
souls  ;  of  which  number  746  were  Russians,  688  being 
males  and  1838  Creoles,  of  w  hom  910  were  males. 

There  were  further  in  America  9  orthodox  Greek 
churches  and  35  chapels,  besides  1  church  at  Ayan  in 
Asia,  altogether  widi  12,000  parishioners,  of  whom  9050 
natives,  called  Koloshes,  Kadyaks,  Oonalashkins  or  Aleuts, 
Akhtins,  Kcnaitscs,  Tclioogatches,  Alegmutes,  and  Koikh- 
paktses,  besides  some  Esquimaux.    Five  Creole*  were  or- 
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Rutebuk  dained  clergymen.    Not  one  crime  bad  been  committed 
||       during  the  last  forty  year*.    Many  religious  books  liad  also 
Ruth,  Th»  been  translated  into  the  native  tongue*.    The  Spiritual 
'  Seminary  of  New  Arkhangel  had  been  transported  to 
Yakootsk  in  Asia,  and  several  schools  existed  at  some  of 
the  colonial  churches.    A  general  colonial  school  was  also 
about  being  established  at  the  chief  town,  New  Arkhangel, 
on  the  Island  of  Sitkba. 

This,  the  progress  of  a  country  which,  at  the  accession 
of  Peter  the  Great  in  1689,  only  170  years  ago,  contained 
but  5,636,000  square  miles,  with  10  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  a  revenue  of  L.403,125. 

(Chief  sources  of  reference  applied  to  in  the  compilation 
of  this  article : — The  Statistical  Tables  of  1 858 ;  the  Sta- 
tistical, Geographical,  Military,  and  Naval  Sborniht.  or 
Gatherers  of  1857  and  1859;  OrseniefFV  Statistical  Out- 
linet  of  Russia ;  Kiippen's  Ethnographical  Chart  and  Ainth 
Revisions  the  Russian  and  Caucasian  Calendars  of  1859; 
the  Government  Chart  of  the  Empire,  besides  sundry 
others  5  Kooznetsoff's  Geography ;  I  iews  of  Foreign  and 
Internal  Trade  ;  Tengoborski's  Productive  Strength ;  La- 
Iti's  various  works  on  Russian  Finance;  Nebolsin's 
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Internal  Trad*,  and  T homer's  continuation  of  this  «  ork ;  Ratk«rfor4 
AksakofTs  Fairi  of  Rutria  ;  Troinitski's  pamphlet  on  the  v— v""-' 
Serfs,  and  Statistical  Chart ;  OostrialofPs  History:  Disser- 
tations on  the  /{astern  Catholic  Church,  by  Palmer ;  Unter- 
srheidungslehren  der  Christlichen  Bekenntnisse,  by  Graul ; 
Hanusch,  Slavonian  Mythology ;  Hitter's  Alien  ;  L'Asie 
Centrale,  par  A.  de  Humboldt.  The  rest  is  completed  from 
tite  writer's  own  personal  knowledge.  The  best  foreign 
writers  on  Russia  are  Schnitzler  and  Haxthauscn,  although 
their  works  contain  numerous  errors,  and  are  becoming 
antiquated ;  the  best  national  writers  are  Tengoborski  and 
Tchtffkin.  The  works  edited  by  Demidcff  are  also  note- 
worthy ;  but  Russia  is  still  much  in  want  of  an  able  exposi- 
tor in  several  points  of  view,  as  the  country  is  much  mis- 
represented. We  are  much  beholden  to  Professor  Oo*soff, 
Colonel  Uslar,  and  Councillor  Tetera ;  besides  being  par- 
ticularly indebted  lor  unwearied  attentions  to  Baron  von 
Behr,  Academicians  VesselofTski  and  KupfFer,  State-Coun- 
cillors Lamanski,  Khvostoff,  Gaicffski,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  to  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Lit,  DJ).,and  R.  Winkler.  M.D., 
both  of  St  Petersburg.)  (j.  h.  b— p.) 


RUSTCHUK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  here  about  2  miles 
broad,  opposite  Giurgevo,  and  55  miles  below  Nicopotis. 
It  stands  on  a  series  of  low  hills,  among  extensive  orchards, 
from  the  midst  of  whose  foliage  it  rises  conspicuous  with 
its  white  chimneys  and  minarets.  Extensive  fortifications 
surround  the  town,  and  a  citadel  command*  the  passage  of 
the  river.  The  buildings  arc  generally  mean-looking,  but 
there  are  several  mosques,  Greek  and  Armenian  churches, 
synagogues,  bazaars,  and  baths.  Rutschuk  is  the  scat  of 
a  Greek  archbishop  and  of  a  Turkish  pastia.  There  arc 
some  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  silk,  leather, 
linen,  and  tobacco:  while  an  active  trade  is  carried  an 
with  Constantinople  and  Wallachia.  For  river  navigation 
tiie re  is  a  harbour  under  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  A  battle 
was  fought  here  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  in 
1811,  alter  which  the  town  was  taken  by  the  latter.  Rust- 
chuk  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Wallachiana,  Greeks,  and 
Jews.    Pop.  30,000.  " 

RUTH,  TnK  Book  of,  is  inserted  in  the  Scripture 
canon,  according  to  the  English  arrangement,  between  the 
book  of  Judges  and  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
former  and  an  introduction  to  the  latter.  Among  the 
ancient  Jews  it  was  added  to  the  book  of  Judges,  because 
they  supposed  that  the  transactions  which  it  relates  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  judges  of  Israel  (Ruth  i.  1).  Se- 
veral of  the  ancient  fathers,  moreover,  make  but  one  book 
of  Judges  and  Ruth.  But  the  modern  Jews  commonly 
place  in  their  Bibles,  after  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  Mcgil- 
loth — 1.  The  Song  of  Solomon  ;  2.  Ruth ;  3.  The  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  ;  4.  Ecclesiastes ;  5.  Esther.  Some- 
times Ruth  is  placed  the  first  of  these,  sometimes  the 
second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth.  The  true  date  and 
authorship  of  the  book  arc  alike  unknown,  though  the  cur- 
rent of  authority  is  in  favour  of  Samuel  as  the  writer. 
That  it  was  written  at  a  time  considerably  remote  from  the 
events  it  records,  would  appear  from  the  passage  in  ch.  iv. 
7,  which  explains  a  custom  referred  to  as  having  been 
"  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel,  concerning  redeem- 
ing and  concerning  changing"  (coinp.  Deut.  xxv.  9).  That 
it  was  written  also  at  least  as  late  as  the  establishment  of 
Pavid's  house  upon  the  throne,  appears  from  the  conclud- 
ing verse—"  And  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat 
David."  The  expression,  moreover  (ch.  i.  I ),  "  when  the 
judges  ruled,"  marking  the  period  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
events,  indicates,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  writer's  days  kings 
had  already  begun  tc  reign.    The  canonical  authority  of 
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Ruth  has  never  been  questioned,  a  sufficient  confirmation 
of  it  being  found  in  the  fact  that  Ruth  the  Moabitess  comes 
into  the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour,  as  distinctly  given  by 
the  evangelist  (Matt.  i.  6).  The  principal  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  book  arises,  however,  from  this  very  genea- 
logy, in  which  it  is  stated  that  Boaz,  who  was  the  husband 
of  Ruth,  and  the  great-grandfather  of  David,  was  the  son 
of  Salmon  by  Rachab.  Now,  if  by  Rachab  we  suppose  to 
be  meant,  as  is  usually  understood,  Rahab  the  harlot,  who 
protected  the  spies,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  only 
three  persons — Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse,  should  have  inter- 
vened between  her  and  David,  a  period  of  nearly  400  years. 
But  the  solution  of  Usher  is  not  improbable,  that  the  an- 
cestors of  David,  as  persons  of  pre-eminent  piety,  were 
favoured  with  extraordinary  longevity.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  sacred  writers  |iavc  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  only 
such  names  as  were  distinguished  and  known  among  the 
Jews. 

The  leading  scope  of  the  book  has  been  variously  under- 
stood by  different  commentators.  Umbreit  ("  Ueber  Geist 
und  Zweck  des  Buches  Ruths,*'  in  Theol.  Stud,  und  A'rii. 
for  1834,  p.  308)  thinks  it  was  written  with  the  specific 
moral  design  of  showing  how  even  a  stranger,  and  that  of 
the  hated  Maabitish  stock,  might  be  sufficiently  noble  to 
become  the  mother  of  the  great  king  David,  because  she 
placed  her  reliance  on  the  God  of  Israel.  Bertholdt  re- 
gards the  history  as  •  pure  fiction,  designed  to  recommend 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  marry  his  kinswoman  ;  while  Eich- 
horn  conceives  that  it  was  composed  mainly  in  honour  of 
the  House  of  David,  though  it  does  not  conceal  the  poverty 
of  the  family.  The  more  probable  design  we  think  to  be 
to  pre-intimate,  by  the  recorded  adoption  of  a  Gentile 
woman  into  the  family  from  which  Christ  was  to  derive  his 
origin,  the  final  reception  of  the  Gentile  nations  into  the 
true  church,  as  fellow-heirs  of  the  salvation  of  the  gospel. 

RUTHERFORD,  Sami  a  divine  celebrated  for  his 
piety  and  learning,  was  born  about  1600  at  the  village  of 
Nisbet  in  Roxburghshire,  and  was  educated  tor  the  church 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Being  appointed  in  1627 
to  the  parish  of  Anwoth  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  work  with  a  holy  zeal.  He  rose  in 
the  rooming  at  three  o'clock  to  meditate  and  pray.  The 
care  of  hi*  poor,  ignorant  flock  occupied  his  every  thought. 
Many  of  them  by  name  were  made  the  subject  of  hi*  fre- 
quent wrestlings  with  God.  Even  his  very  dreams  were 
disturbed  with  anxiety  on  their  account.  Nor  after  he  had 
been  deposed  and  banished  from  his  office  in  1636,  for 
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Kotbwr-  preaching  against  the  Articles  of  Perth,  did  he  forget  hi* 
glea  charge.  No  sooner  was  Episcopacy  overthrown  in  1638 
_  I  than  he  hastened  home  from  Aberdeen  to  Anwoth.  After 
Katbin.^  ^  sett)cment  jn  1639  as  professor  of  divinity  in  St  Mary's 
^~*/"^  College,  St  Andrews,  Rutherford  began  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  politics  of  the  church.  He  was  sent  up  to 
London  in  1643  as  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Scot- 
land to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Remaining  there  at 
hi«  post  for  four  years,  he  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
his  party.  He  exerted  himself  to  get  his  peculiar  views 
embodied  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  which  was  then  drawn 
up.  So  great  also  were  his  efforts  in  favour  of  Presby- 
tcrianism  that  Milton  attacked  him  by  name  in  the  poem 
entitled  On  the  Xrtr  Forcers  of  Conscience  under  the 
I*ong  Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  his  pen  was  busily 
employed  in  the  same  cause.  He  published  The  Due.  Right 
of  Presbytery,  1644;  Lex  Rex,  1644;  The  Trial  and 
Triumph  of  Faith,  1645  ;  and  The  Divine  Right  of  Church 
Government,  1646.  The  lost  days  of  Samuel  Rutherford 
were  assailed  by  the  persecution  which  followed  the  Res- 
toration in  1660.  His  Lex  Rex  was  burnt  in  front  of  his 
own  windows.  All  his  offices  were  taken  from  him.  He 
himself  would  also  have  been  arraigned  before  the  Parlia- 
ment had  he  not  been  summoned  away  before  a  superior 
judicatory  on  the  20th  March  1661.  (See  The  Letters  af 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  accompanied  with  a  Shetch  of 
his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Ronar,  Edinburgh,  1848.) 

RUTHERGLEN,  or  Rcglkx,  a  parliamentary,  muni- 
cipal, and  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  county  of  Lanark,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  2  miles  S.E.  of  Glasgow.  It  has 
one  main  street  of  considerable  breadth,  extending  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  many  smaller  streets  and  lanes  diverging  from 
it.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance  ex- 
cept the  town-hall,  parish  church,  chapel  of  ease,  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  churches.  The  parish  church  is 
ancient,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  here  that  the  treaty  was 
made  in  1297  between  Edward  I.  of  England  and  Sir 
John  Menteath,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  betray  Wal- 
lace to  the  English.  The  castle  that  formerly  stood  at 
Rutherglen  was  demolished  by  the  Regent  Murray.  The 
town  contains  a  court-house,  prison,  and  several  schools. 
The  inhabitants  arc  very  generally  employed  in  hand-loom 
weaving.  There  are  chemical  works,  print  and  dye  works 
here ;  and  in  the  vicinity  several  coal  mines.  Formerly  the 
town  was  of  considerable  importance,  and  had  a  large  trade 
on  the  Clyde ;  but  this  has  been  absorbed  by  Glasgow, 
with  the  suburbs  of  which  Rutherglen  is  connected  by  an 
old  narrow  bridge.  Several  annual  fairs  are  held.  The 
burgh  was  first  chartered  by  David  I.  in  1126,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  eighteen  councillors. 
It  unites  with  Kilmarnock,  Dumbarton,  Port-Glasgow,  and 
Renfrew  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament ;  and  the 
constituency  is  194.  The  value  of  real  property,  1858-9, 
was  L.23,304 ;  and  the  corporation  revenue,  1857-8, 
L.1633.    Pop.  (1851),  7104. 

RUTHIN,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  Wales,  in  the  county  and  8  miles  S.E.  of  Den- 
bigh, 195  N.W.  by  W.  of  London.  It  stands  on  the  sides 
and  top  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clwyd.  The 
j  which  was  founded  by  Edward  l,  was  taken 
i  siege  of  two  months  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
and  afterwards  dismantled.  Recently  a  castellated 
i  erected  on  the  site.  In  the 
ket-place  of  the  town  stands  the  town-hall,  a  sul 
building  of  the  tevcnteei 
hand.- mm-  court-house,  a 
jail.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  has  a 
roof.  The  odier  places  of  worship  belong  to  Baptists,  In- 
dependents, and  Methodists.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
1  in  farminif.  Markets  are  held  twice  a  week,  and 
borough  is  governed 
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by  a  mayor,  three  other  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors  ; 
and  it  unites  with  Denbigh,  Holt,  and  Wrexham  in  re- 
turning a  member  to  Parliament.    Pop.  (1851),  3373. 

RUTILIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  the  time 
of  Cicero,  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  De  Figuris  Sen- 
tentiarum  et  Elocutionis.  This  treatise  was  merely  an 
abridgment  from  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  Gorgias  of 
Athens,  The  one  book  of  which  it  originally  consisted  was 
divided  into  two  by  some  of  its  subsequent  editors.  Its 
chief  value  in  the  present  day  is  derived  from  its  numerous 
quotations  from  the  works  of  Greek  authors  now  lost.  The 
editio  princeps  of  Rutilus  was  printed  by  Zoppinus  at  Ve- 
nice, 8vo,  1519.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ruhnken, 
8vo,  Leyden,  1 768. 

Ritilicb  Numatiam  -.  Claudius,  a  I.:\im  poet  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and,  sojourning  in  Rome 
for  some  time,  held  the  high  office  of  prttfectus  urbi.  His 
style  was  formed  after  the  best  models  in  the  language, 
and  his  spirit  was  truly  f>octical.  The  subject  of  his  verse 
was  his  return  by  sea  from  Italy  to  his  native  country.  He 
described  the  scenery  which  he  saw  as  he  coasted  along 
the  shores,  and  the  people  whom  he  met  in  the  towns  at 
which  he  touched.  Among  other  subjects,  he  attacked 
the  monks,  and  lamented  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  north.  This  poem  of  Rutilius  has  come 
down  to  us  in  an  imperfect  state,  under  the  title  of  Itxne- 
rarium  or  De  Reditu.  The  editio  princeps  was  printed 
at  Bologna,  4to,  1520.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Zumpt, 
Berlin,  1840. 

RUTLANDSHIRE  *n  inland  county  of  England,  the 
smallest  in  size  of  the  whole,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
Lincolnshire,  S.E.  by  Northamptonshire,  W.  and  N.W.  by 
I«eice$tershire :  length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  about  20  miles ; 
greatest  breadth,  16;  area,  150  square  miles,  or  95,h05 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  and  contains  two 
market-towns.  Uppingham  and  Oakham,  and  fifty-seven 
parishes,  besides  two  extra  parochial  districts. 

It  gives  only  one  title  at  present,  that  of  duke,  to  the 
family  of  Manners ;  two  former  peerages,  that  of  Ferrars 
of  Okeham,  and  Noel  of  Exton,  being  extinct.  Only  two 
members  are  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
county,  and  none  from  either  of  the  towns.  In  judicial 
affairs  it  is  on  the  midland  circuit  of  the  judges ;  and  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  it  has  formed,  since  the  year  1541,  a 
portion  of  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough. 

The  appearance  of  this  small  county  is  pleasing  to  the 
traveller.  It  is  much  diversified  by  ranges  of  moderate 
hills  running  from  east  to  west,  in  some  parts  well  wooded. 
Between  these  ranges  of  hills,  the  valleys,  of  about  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  are  luxuriant  and  verdant.  The  prin- 
cipal vale,  called  Catmoss,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
having  to  the  north  a  tract  of  table-land  overlooking  the 
well-wooded  plains  of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham- 
shire. The  rivers  of  Rutland-hire  all  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  estuary  called  the  Wash.  The  largest  of  them  is 
the  Welland,  which  flows  in  a  N.E.  direction  along  the 
border  of  the  county,  separating  it  from  that  of  North- 
ampton. The  Chater,  the  Wash,  the  Eye,  and  the  Wreak 
are  all  affluents  of  the  Welland,  flowing  from  W.  to  E.. 
through  various  valleys  in  Rutlandshire.  The  geological 
formations  of  the  county  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock 


in  the  table-land  that  occupies  the  northern  and 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county.    The  south- 


ies  it. 


part 

portion  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  i 
rate  the  oolitic  formation  from  the  lias  that 
There  are  good  stone  quarries  at  Ketton,  on  I 
border  of  the  county. 

The  soil  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  is  chiefly 
basis  of  limestone,  composed  of 
principally  of  a 


shallow,  resting  upon  a  basis  of  li 
clays  and  loams.    The  other  parts 
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Ratna-  tenacious  but  fertile  loam  ;  but  the  vale  of  Cat  moss  en  jovs 
Ijhtrry.  s  most  fertile  soil  of  good  clay,  or  red  loam,  or  a  grateful 
mixture  of  both  these  earths.  A  peculiarity  of  the  soil  is 
a  redness,  which  generally  prevails,  and  which  tinges  all  the 
water*  of  the  country.  A  great  part  of  the  area,  especially 
in  the  « 'est,  is  laid  out  in  pasture ;  the  eastern  portion  is 
mostly  occupied  by  farms ;  and  hardly  any  part  is  waste. 

The  woods  of  this  county  were  far  more  extensive  in 
former  ages  titan  they  are  at  present,  but  they  are  still 
estimated  to  cover  nearly  3000  acres.  The  climate  is 
generally  accounted  peculiarly  soft  and  healthy  ;  and  the 
elevation  is  of  that  medium  kind  which  equally  exempts  it 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  moist  exhalations  and  cold 
mountain  fogs. 

The  agriculture,  though  it  has  partaken  of  some  modem 
improvements,  is  not  upon  the  whole  conducted  in  the 
best  manner.  Large  crop*  of  wheat  and  barley  are  reared  ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  for  its  pastures  that  Rutlandshire  is  remark- 
able. The  cattle  are  for  tlie  most  part  shorthorns;  but 
other  breeds  are  also  to  be  met  with.  The  cows  are  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  their  milk,  though  they  yield 
but  a  small  quantity.  The  rich  cheese  commonly  known 
as  Stilton  is  chiefly  made  in  the  dairies  of  this  county. 
Most  of  the  sheep  are  of  the  Leicester  breed.  Hogs  of  the 
Berkshire  and  the  Suffolk  breeds  are  raised ;  and  many 
strong  dray  horses  are  sent  from  Rutlandshire  to  London. 
The  farms  have  for  the  most  part  an  extent  of  15  acres 
and  upwards,  and  the  farm-houses  are  good  old-fashioned 
buildings. 

Rutlandshire  is  neither  a  manufacturing  nor  a  mineral 
district,  but  depends  exclusively  on  its  agriculture.  It  is 
traversed  by  numerous  roads,  by  a  canal  from  Melton 
Mowbray  to  Oakham,  and  by  lines  of  railway  connecting 
Peterborough  with  Leicester  and  Rugby.  The  principal 
seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  county  are  Exton 
Park,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  ;  Normanton 
Hall,  to  Baron  Avcland;  Cottesmere,  to  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale ;  Glaiston.  to  the  Earl  of  Harborough ;  and  Burley, 
to  G.  Finch,  Esq.  The  last-mentioned  place  belonged  at 
one  time  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  entertained 
here  on  several  occasions  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  It  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
erected  the  present  splendid  mansion.  There  are  few  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  county ;  and  these  are  mostly  to 
be  found  in  the  churches,  some  of  which  are  of  Norman 
architecture,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  According  to 
the  census  of  1H5I,  the  county  contained  in  all  91  places  of 
worship,  with  17,399  sittings.  Of  the  former,  53  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England,  18  to  Wesley  an  Methodists,  12 
to  Baptists  of  various  denominations,  6  to  Independents, 
and  1  each  to  Quakers  and  Mormonites.  According  to  the 
same  returns,  Rutlandshire  contained  39  public  day  schools 
and  74  private  ones, — in  all,  113  ;  attended  by  3405  child- 
ren. Of  tne  public  schools,  2  were  workhouse  schools, 
supported  by  taxation,  15  were  supported  by  endowments, 
and  22  by  the  Church  of  England.  There  were  also  58 
Sunday  schools,  with  3038  scholars.  The  only  literary  in- 
stitution is  the  Rutland  Farmers'  and  Graziers'  Club,  which 
has  40  members,  and  a  library  of  80  volumes.  By  the  re- 
turns of  1801,  the  inhabitants  were  16,300;  in  1811  the 
numbers  were  16,380  ;  in  1821  they  were  18,487  ;  in  1831 
the  numbers  were  19,385  ;  in  1841,  21,302;  and  in  1851 
22  983 

RUTNAGHERRY,  a  collectorate  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  collectorate  of 
Tannah,  E.  by  those  of  Suttara  and  Kolapore,  S.  by  Sa- 
wunt  Warree  and  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa,  and  W. 
by  the  sea.  It  lies  between  N.  Lat,  15.  44.  and  18.  6., 
E.  Long.  73.  6.  and  73.  58:  length,  from  N.  to  S,  167 
miles;  greatest  breadth,  40;  area,  3964  square  mile*. 
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The  surface  is  in  general  very  rugged,  being  occupied  in  Rotull 
many  parts  with  mountains  and  jungle,  and  intersected  I 
with  torrents,  which  rush  down  from  the  western  ghauts  to  tRuT**'y 
the  sea.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  soil  is  arable,  but  the  <m~V/ 
facilities  for  water  communication  with  the  coast,  where  a 
ready  market  is  found  for  agricultural  produce,  induce  the 
]>easant  to  make  the  most  of  his  available  ground.  But 
this  region  is  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Deccan  by 
the  mountains,  through  which  there  are  only  a  few  passes, 
while  communication  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  want  of 
good  roads  and  bridgea.    Rice  and  grain  are  the  principal 
crops  raised  in  the  district ;  no  great  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  made  to  introduce  more  valuable  kinds  of  pro- 
duce.   Pop.  665,238. 

RUTULI  ('PoirovXoO,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  who 
settled  at  an  early  period  in  a  portion  of  Latium  adjoining 
the  sea-coast,  their  capital  city  being  Ardea,  have  ac- 
quired considerable  celebrity  from  the  prominent  part  which 
their  king,  Turnus,  played  in  the  settlement  of  vEneas,  as 
poetically  told  by  Virgil.  An  old  tradition  representing 
Ardea  as  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos  has  led  Niebuhr 
to  conjecture  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Rutuli.  (Nieb. 
vols.  i.  and  ii.)  Schwegler  again  considers  them  as  Etrus- 
cans (Rdm.  GescK.,  vol.  i.) ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  so 
bound  up  with  poetical  invention,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  extract  the  smallest  grain  of  truth  from  it. 

RUYSCH,  Fkkoeric,  one  of  the  most  eminent  ana- 
tomists of  which  Holland  can  boast,  was  born  at  the  Hague 
in  1638.  After  making  great  progress  at  home,  he  repaired 
to  Leyden,  and  there  prosecuted  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
botany.  He  next  studied  at  Franeker,  where  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Hague,  and,  marrying  in  1661,  dedicated  his  whole  time  to 
the  study  of  his  profession.  In  1665  he  published  a  treatise 
entitled  Dilucidatio  Valtndarum  de  variis  Lymphaticis  et 
Laeiris,  which  raised  his  reputation  so  high  that  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam.  This  honour 
he  accepted  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  his  situation 
at  Amsterdam  would  have  given  him  easy  access  to  every 
requisite  help  for  cultivating  anatomy  and  natural  history. 
Alter  he  settled  in  Amsterdam  he  was  perpetually  engaged 
in  dissecting,  and  in  examining  with  the  most  inquisitive 
eye  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body.  He  improved 
the  science  of  anatomy  by  new  discoveries ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, he  found  out  a  way  to  preserve  dead  bodies  many 
years  from  putrefaction.  His  anatomical  collection  was 
curious  and  valuable.  He  had  a  series  of  hxtuses  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  length  of  the  little  finger  to  that  of  a  new- 
born infant.  He  had  also  bodies  of  full-grown  persons  of 
all  ages,  and  a  vast  number  of  animals  of  almost  every 
species  on  the  globe,  besides  a  great  many  other  natural 
curiosities.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  in  his  tour  through 
Holland  in  the  year  1698,  visited  Ruysch,  and  was  so 
charmed  with  his  conversation  that  he  passed  whole  days 
with  him ;  and  when  the  hour  of  departure  came,  he  left 
him  with  regret.  He  set  so  high  a  value  on  Ruysch '* 
cabinet  of  curiosities  that  when  he  returned  to  Holland  in 
1717  he  purchased  it  for  30,000  florins,  and  sent  it  to  St 
Petersburg.  In  1685  he  was  made  professor  of  medicine, 
an  office  which  he  discharged  with  great  ability.  In  1 728 
he  got  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  tall  in  his  chamber. 
Ruysch  is  said  to  have  been  of  so  healthy  a  constitution 
that,  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  yet  dur- 
ing that  long  period  he  did  not  labour  above  a  month 
under  the  infirmities  of  disease.  From  the  time  he  broke 
his  thigh  he  was  disabled  from  walking  without  a  sup- 
port ;  yet  he  retained  his  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind 
without  any  sensible  alteration,  until  in  1731  his  strength 
at  once  deserted  him.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  February 
of  the  same  year.  His  anatomical  works  are  printed  in  4 
vols.  4to,    Hi*  second  collection  in  natural  history  and 
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B«v«U*l  ,Ti.iioniv  wu  sold  st  his  death  to  the  King  of  Poland  for 

I       20.000  florins. 
Barter,  writings  is  simple  and  concise,  but  some- 

mes  inaccurate.  Instruction,  and  not  ostentation,  secmt 
to  be  his  only  aim.  In  anatomy  be  undoubtedly  made 
many  discoveries  ;  but  from  not  being  sufficiently  conver- 
sant »iih  the  writings  of  other  anatomists,  he  published  as 
discoveries  what  hail  been  known  before.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  1727  elected  him  an  honorary  member, 
in  place  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  had  lately  deceased. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

RUYSDAEL,  or  Ruisdakl,  Jacob,  the  prince  of 
Dutch  landscape-painters,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1630, 
and  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Berchem.    Settling  in 
his  native  country,  he  commenced  to  paint  landscapes  with 
'  success.    His  eye  sought  for  subjects  under 
of  nature.  He  selected  a  wide  sweep  of  roea- 
.  a  wooded  hamlet,  or  a  frozen  canal  with  unfail- 
ing artistic  skill.    His  lively  fancy  imparted  to  the  scene 
its  appropriate  poetic  feeling,  and  his  hand  copied  the 
w  hole  with  exquisite  fidelity.    But  it  was  especially  in  the 
wilil  and  the  magnificent  that  Ruysdael  was  at  home.  His 
ardent  imagination  loved  to  exercise  itself  in  imitating  the 
lawless  strength  of  nature.    Tempestuous  seas  and  rude 
forest  landscapes  came  out  upon  the  canvas  with  all  the 
of  reality.    Ruysdael  died  at  Haerlom  in 
nens  of  the  works  of  this  great  painter  are 
in  most  of  the  principal  collections  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  landscape  in  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  a 
church  interior  in  Lord  Bute's  collection,  and  two  land- 
scapes in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.    His  master- 
piece, a  "  Stag- Hunt,"  is  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  The 
figures  in  his  pictures  are  painted  by  Philip  Wouwerman, 
Adrian  Vandcvelde,  or  Berchem.    Jacob  Ruysdaers  elder 
brother  Solomon  was  also  a  landscape-painter. 

RUYTER,  Micbbl  Adrian,  a  distinguished  naval 
officer,  was  bom  at  Flushing,  a  town  of  Zealand,  in  the 
year  1607.  He  entered  on  a  seafaring  life  when  he  was 
only  eleven  years  old,  and  was  first  a  cabin-boy.  Whilst 
he  advanced  successively  to  the  rank  of  mate,  master,  and 
captain,  he  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  honour  in  all 
these  employments.  He  repulsed  the  Irish,  who  attempted 
to  take  Dublin  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  he  made 
eight  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and  ten  to  Brazil ;  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  sent  to 
assist  the  Portuguese  against  the  Spaniards,  When  the 
enemy  came  in  sight  he  advanced  boldly  to  meet  them, 
and  gave  such  unquestionable  proofs  of  valour  as  drew  from 
the  Portuguese  monarch  the  warmest  applause.  His  gal- 
lantry was  still  more  conspicuous  before  Sallee,  a  town  of 
Barbary.  With  a  single  vessel  he  sailed  through  the  roads 
of  that  place,  in  defiance  of  five  Algcrine  corsairs  who  came 
to  attack  him. 

In  1653  a  squadron  of  seventy  vessels  was  despatched 
against  the  English,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Van 
Tromp.  Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in  this 
expedition,  seconded  him  with  great  skill  and  bravery  in 
the  three  battles  which  the  English  so  gloriously  won.  He 
was  afterwards  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
captured  several  Turkish  vessels.  In  1659  he  received  a 
commission  to  join  the  King  of  Denmark  in  his  war  with 
the  Swedes.  As  a  reward  of  his  services,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ennobled  him  and  gave  him  a  pension.  In  1661  he 
grounded  a  vessel  belonging  to  Tunis,  released  forty  Chris- 
tian slaves,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunisians,  and  re- 
duced the  Algerinc  corsairs  to  submission.  His  country, 
AS  a  testimony  of  her  gratitude  for  such  illustrious  services, 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  coromander-in- 
chl«f«  To  the  latter  dignity,  the  highest  that  could  be  con- 
•Vrtred  upon  him,  he  was  well  entitled  by  the  signal  victory 
w/iich  he  obtained  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
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Spain.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1672,  about  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Holland.  The  battle  was  prosecuted  be- 
tween the  English  and  Dutch  with  the  obstinate  bravery 
of  nations  which  were  accustomed  to  dispute  the  empire  of 
the  ocean.  Ruyter  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
sea,  conducted  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  safely  into  the  Texel  : 
thus  defending  and  enriching  his  country,  whilst  it  had  be- 
come the  prey  of  hostile  invaders.  The  next  year  he  had 
three  engagements  with  the  fleets  of  France  and  England, 
in  which*,  if  possible,  his  bravery  was  still  more  distinguished 
than  ever.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  triumphs  which 
he  had  so  honourably  won.  In  an  engagement  with  the 
French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  he  was  defeated,  and 
received  a  mortal  wound,  which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  His  corpse  was  carried  to  Amsterdam,  and  a 
magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  was  there  erected  by 
the  command  of  the  States-General.  The  Spanish  Council 
had  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Duke,  and  transmitted  a 
patent  investing  him  with  that  dignity ;  but  he  died  before 
it  arrived.  When  Louis  XIV.  was  congratulated  upon  De 
Ruyter's  death,  he  replied,  "  Every  one  must  be  sorry  at 
the  death  of  so  great  a  man."  (See  the  Ltfe  of  M.  A. 
Rwfier,  by  G.  Brandt,  Amsterdam,  1690.) 

RYDE,  a  market-town  of  England,  Hampshire,  on  a 
hill  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  7  miles  N.E. 
by  E.  of  Newport,  and  75  S.  W.  by  S.  of  London.  It  is  a 
modern  place,  and  has  broad,  straight,  and  well-paved 
streets.  The  houses,  which  arc  considerably  varied  in  their 
appearance,  and  generally  surrounded  with  gardens,  rise 
tier  above  tier  from  the  sea-shore,  and  have,  when  seen 
from  Portsmouth,  a  striking  and  picturesque  aspect.  One 
of  the  finest  public  buildings  is  that  which  includes  the  mar- 
ket-house and  town-hall,  a  Doric  structure,  198  feet  by  56. 
There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  of 
which  3  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  arc  under 
the  parish  church  of  Newchurch,  7  miles  distant.  The 
others  belong  to  Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Rydc  has  also  several  schools,  a  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institution,  and  a  dispensary.  One  of 
the  most  elegant  buildings  is  that  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Yacht  Club,  recently  erected.  There  are  also  a  theatre, 
baths,  public  libraries,  and  reading-rooms,  assembly-rooms, 
and  a  fine  arcade.  The  pier,  which  has  been  recently  built 
at  considerable  expense,  is  1740  feet  in  length,  and  forms 
a  favourite  promenade.  Ryde  is  a  much-frequented  resort 
for  visitors  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  accoro mo- 
tion it  affords  to  strangers  has  been  recently  much  in- 
creased. Steamers  ply  regularly  between  this  and  Ports- 
mouth. The  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful,  and  contains 
many  fine  mansions.  There  are  at  Ryde  building-yards 
for  boats  and  yachts ;  and  the  town  exports,  among  other 
articles,  corn,  flour,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs.  Vessels 
bound  fur  the  East  and  West  Indies  often  touch  here  for 
provisions.    Pop.  (1831)  7147. 

RYE.   See  Agriculture. 

RYE,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  bo- 
rough of  England,  one  of  the  cinque  ports,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rother,  at  its  mouth,  38 
mites  E.N.E.  of  Lewes,  and  63  S.E.  of  London.  It  is  built 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes  of  a  hill,  and  has  some 
regular  streets  lined  with  old,  substantial,  and  not  very 
uniform  houses.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of 
brick,  as  also  is  the  town-hall,  a  neat  edifice,  raised  on 
arches,  beneath  which  is  a  market-place.  The  parish 
church  is  a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
central  tower.  It  is  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in 
tile  early  English  style.  There  are  also  places  ot  worship 
belonging  to  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  The 
educational  establishments  comprise  two  endowed  schools, 
a  free  grammar  school,  and  national  schools.  The  town 
has  also  alms-houses  and  other  charitable  institutions.  Rye 
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has  always  depended  very  much  for  it*  prosperity  on  the 
'  harbour.  This  was  at  one  time  very  good  ;  but  the  gra- 
dual deposition  of  aand  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rother,  where 
the  harbour  is,  went  on  to  auch  an  extent  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  it  waa  nearly  choked  up.  In  1750  an 
attempt  waa  made  to  form  by  a  canal  a  new  mouth  to  the 
river  ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful,  and  was  abandoned  in 
1778.  The  old  harbour  was  then  improved  by  a  wooden 
pier  at  one  side  and  embankments  at  the  other,  which  nar- 
1  deepened  the  channel ;  but  even  with  this  im- 
t  it  can  only  admit  of  vessels  of  200  tons  burden, 
too,  is  difficult,  and  the  harbour  is  dry  at 
low  water.  The  number  of  sailing-vessels  registered  at  the 
port,  31*t  December  1857,  waa  120,  tonnage  7218;  of 
steamers  1,  tonnage  21.  In  the  year  ending  on  that  day 
tlie  number  of  sailing-vessels  that  entered  was  484,  ton- 
nage 40,349 ;  those  that  cleared  133,  tonnage  9024.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  wool,  oak  timber,  bark,  and 
ho,«.  Coal,  corn,  and  Dutch  produce  are  imported.  The 
fisheries  are  somewhat  productive.  In  the  town  arc  ship- 
building yards,  and  in  the  vicinity  lime-kilns.  The  bo- 
rough is  governed  by  a  mayor,  three  other  aldermen,  and 
twelve  councillors.  It  returns  a  member  to  the  House  of 
Common*.  Rye  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Novus  Partus  of  tlie  Konians.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen  a  castle,  which  still  remains,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
jail,  was  erected  here:  and  by  order  of  Edward  III.  tlie 
town  was  walled  on  all  sides,  except  where  steep  cliffs  de- 
fended it  towards  the  sea.  One  ol  die  gates  of  this  period 
still  remains.    Fop.  of  the  borough  (1851)  8541. 

RYMER,  Thomas,  the  author  of  that  well-known  and 
im|K>rtant  work  the  Fcedera,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in 
1 638  or  1639,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Northallerton.  He  was  admitted  a  scholar  at  Sydney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge ;  then  became  a  member  of 
Gray's  Inn  in  1666 ;  and  at  length  was  appointed  historio- 
grapher to  King  William,  in  place  of  Shadwt  11.  in  1692. 
He  wrote  a  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age,  and  a 
tragedy  named  Kdgar,  or  the  English  Monarch.  For  a 
critic  he  was  certainly  not  well  qualified,  for  he  wanted  can? 
dour ;  nor  is  his  judgment  much  to  be  relied  on  who  could 
condemn  Shakspeare  with  such  rigid  severity  in  his  Short 
View  of  Tragedy,  1693.  His  tragedy  will  show  that  his 
talents  for  poetry  were  by  no  means  equal  to  those  whose 
poems  he  has  publicly  censured.  In  1694  appeared  his 
translation  of  Rapin's  Reflections  on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of 
Poetic.  But  though  he  has  no  title  to  the  appellation  of 
poet  or  critic,  as  an  antiquarian  and  historian  his  memory 
will  long  be  preserved.  His  Fadtra,  which  is  a  collection 
of  all  public  documents  of  the  kings  of  England  with  fo- 
reign prince*,  is  esteemed  one  of  our  most  authentic  and 
valuable  records,  and  is  oftener  referred  to  by  the  best 
English  historians  than  any  other  book  in  the  language.  It 
was  published  at  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  17  vols,  folio.  Three  volume*  more  were 
by  Sanderson  after  Rymer"*  death.  The  whole 
•  at  the  Hague  in  10  vols.,  1739.  They 
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were  abridged  by  Rapin  in  French,  and  inserted  in  Le  Ryots 
Clerc's  Bibliothegue,  a  translation  of  which  was  made  || 
by  Stephen  Whatley,  and  printed  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1731, 
Rymer  died  on  the  14th  of  December  1713,  and  was  buried  v 
in  the  parish  church  of  St  Clement  Danes.    Some  speci- 
mens of  his  poetry  are  preserved  in  the  first  volume  of 
Kichol's  Select  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  1780. 

RYOTS,  the  name  given  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in 
Hindustan.    (See  Hindustan.) 

RYSBRACK,  Rysbraeck,  or  Rtsbrecbts,  Peter, 
a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1657,  and  re- 
ceived his  rudimentary  instruction  in  the  studio  of  Francis 
Mile,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Paris.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  the  works  of  Caspar  Poussin,  and  re- 
encouragement  to  remain  in  Paris.  He 
to  his  native  country,  and  exercised  hi* 
in  Antwerp  with,  great  reputation.  Rysbrack  pos- 
larmony  in  the  distribution  of  his  colours,  had 
a  broad  and  free  touch,  and  great  facility  of  execution, 
but  there  was  a  monotony  and  want  of  variety  about  hi* 
which  placed  him  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the 
he  imitated.    He  died  about  1716. 

a  distinguished  Flemish  sculptor, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Charles 
Rogers,  wbo  knew  him  well,  on  the  24th  of  June  1693. 
His  father,  Peter  Rysbrack,  the  painter,  already  noticed, 
placed  him  early  with  Michael  Vander  Vorst,  with  whom 
he  remained  till  1712.  He  came  to  London  in  1720,  and 
was  for  a  time  obscurely  engaged  in  executing  monumental 
works  for  Gibbs,  who  industriously  farmed  out  these  orna- 
mental works  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Having  rid  himself 
of  Gibbs,  he  soon  brought  himself  into  notice,  so  that  there 
was  no  piece  of  monumental  art  executed  in  England  of 
any  importance  that  did  not  pass  through  his  bands.  He 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  sculpture  in  England,  and  so 
great  was  his  reputation,  that  men  used  to  recount  in 
remote  district*  of  the  country,  as  the  greatest  event  of 
their  lives,  their  having  had  the  honour  of  visiting  the 
workshop  of  Rysbrack  of  Vere  Street,  London.  Form 
and  character  were  his  exclusive  study ;  and  he  had  very 
slender  regard  for  his  illustrious  countrymen,  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt.  For  many  years  he  may  be  said  to  have  had 
the  sculpture  of  Britain  at  his  feet,  but  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Scheemacker  and  Roubiliac,  he  had  to  recognize 
two  successful  rival*.  During  hi*  career  he  executed  busts 
of  Pope,  Ben  Jonson,  Butler,  Milton,  Cromwell,  Sir  Han* 
Sloanc,  Locke,  and  many  others,  besides  erecting  numerous 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  elsewhere.  He 
died  January  8,  1 770.   (See  Sculpturx.) 

RZESZOW,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  capital  of 
a  circle  in  Gaficia,  in  a  deep  valley,  94  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Lemberg.  It  has  a  large  castle,  a  school,  linen  factories, 
and  some  trade  in  linen.  About  half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Jews  ;  and  many  are  employed  in  making  jewellery  of  a 
sort  of  false  gold,  with  or  without  preciou*  stones.  This  is 
sold  not  only  at  home,  but  in  other  countries,  especially  in 
Pop.  6700. 
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Sthe  nineteenth  letter  and  chief  sibilant  of  the  English 
9  alphabet.  The  sound  of  it  is  formed  by  forcing  the 
breath  through  a  narrow  passage  between  the  palate  and 
the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  together  with  a  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  teeth,  towards  the  upper  jaw.  Its  sound,  how- 
ever, varies,  being  strong  in  some  word*,  as  this,  thus,  and 
soft  in  words  which  hive  a  final  e,  as  must,  trite  (pro- 
nounced x).  It  is  generally  doubled  at  the  end  of  words, 
by  which  they  become  hard  and  harsh,  as  in  kiss,  lot*. 
In  some  words  it  is  silent,  as  isle,  island,  viscount.  It  is 
subject  to  numerous  interchanges,  which  are  observable  in 
most  languages.  The  following  are  the  best  known  : — S 
interchanges  with  d,  tk,  t,  z,  sk,  c,  g,  A,  ks,  with  g,  n,  and 
r.  The  letter  S  is  frequently  dropped,  of  which  we  have 
numerous  examples  in  the  history  of  the  French  language. 

In  abbreviation,  S.  stands  for  societal  or  tocius;  as  R.S.S. 
for  regia  societatis  socius,  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In 
medicinal  prescriptions,  S.A.  signifies  secundum  artem,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art  And  in  the  notes  of  the 
ancients,  S.  stands  for  Sertus  ;  S.l\  for  Spurius  ;  S.C.  for 
senatus  consultum ;  S.P.Q.R.  for  senatus  populusgue 
Jiomanus ;  S.S.S.  for  stratum  superstratum,  one  layer 
above  another  alternately  ;  S.V.B.E.E.Q.V.  for  si  vales 
bene  est,  ego  quoque  valeo,  a  form  used  in  Cicero's  time  in 
the  beginning  o»  letters.  (See  Abbreviations.)  Used 
as  a  numeral,  S.  anciently  denoted  seven  ;  in  the  Italian 
music,  S.  signifies  solo;  and  in  books  of  navigation,  S. 
stands  for  south,  S.E.  for  south-east,  S.W.  for  south-west, 
S.S.E.  for  south-south-cast,  S.S.W.  for  south-south-west. 

SAAD-ED-DEEN,  Mohammad  Efkendi,  a  celebrated 
Turkish  historian,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  educated  among  the  pages  of  the 
imperial  palace.  The  influence  of  his  father  and  his  own 
acquirements  raised  him  to  a  high  position  in  the  world. 
Several  emperors  in  succession  patronized  him.  Selim  II. 
made  him  preceptor  to  his  son  the  hcir-apparcnt.  Mound 
III.  appointed  him  military  judge,  and  instituted  for  him 
the  new  office  of  imperial  historiographer.  Still  more 
marked  were  the  favours  of  Mohammed  III.  He  kept 
him  in  hi*  presence  as  his  confidential  councillor,  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  mufti,  and  continued  to  cherish  him 
till  death  carried  him  off  in  1599.  The  great  work  of 
Saad-Ed-Deen  treats  of  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire from  it*  foundation  by  Ottoman  to  the  death  of  Selim 
I.  in  1520.  Speaking  of  it,  Sir  William  Jones  says  that, 
"  for  the  beauty  of  its  composition  und  the  richness  of  its 
matter,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  finest  historical  pieces 
in  the  languages  of  Europe."    It  is  still  in  manuscript. 

SAADI,  sumamed  Moslih  Epdix,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Persian  poets,  was  born  at  Shiraz  about 
1 175,  and  after  receiving  his  education  at  the  college  of 
Bagdad,  became  a  dervish.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
was  known  as  a  great  traveller.  His  frame  was  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  his  temperament  healthy  and  sunny.  The 
free  air  and  the  light  of  many-coloured  life  were  pleasant 
to  his  soul.  He  was  ever  on  foot  venturing  into  all  sorts 
of  countries,  associating  with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  meet- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  adventures.  He  cracked  his  jokes  in 
India,  fought  against  the  infidels  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders  at 
Tripoli.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  however,  Saadi  settled 
down.  Building  a  hermitage  near  the  walls  of  Shiraz,  he 
secluded  himself  from  the  world.  His  lime  was  chiefly 
engrossed  in  digesting  his  large  experience  of  men  and 
manners,  and  in  embodying  it  in  his  poetry  and  prose 
works.    Many  persons  of  rank  broke  in  upon  his  retire- 


ment and  heaped  his  board  with  gifts,  but  they  could  not  8uli 
affect  hi*  spirit  of  austerity.    He  appropriated  part  of  their  I 
bounty  for  his  own  simple  wants,  and  bestowed  the  rest  8wbrtfk. 
U|>on  the  poor.    Thus  did  the  peaceful  year*  pass  by  until  ,s— v"*"' 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1291,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
116.    Saadi's  collected  works  were  printed  in  the  original 
in  2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1791.    They  consist  of  the  Gulistan, 
Hostan,  odes,  elegies,  fragments,  quatrains,  and  essays  of 
various  kinds.    By  far  the  best  known  is  tl>e  Gulistan  and 
Boston.    The  former  is  a  composition  of  eight  chapters  of 
prose,  with  occasional  intermixtures  of  verse,  either  from 
the  author's  own  pen,  or  from  that  of  some  of  hi*  predeces- 
sor*. The  chapter*  treat  of  the  morals  of  kings,  the  morals 
of  dervishes,  the  excellency  of  contentment,  the  advantages 
of  taciturnity,  on  love  and  youth,  on  imbecility  and  old  age, 
on  the  effects  of  education,  and  rule*  for  the  conduct  of 
life.    They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  unconnected  moral 
stories,  unlike  in  their  mutual  relation  to  other  oriental 
collection*,  such  as  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Fables  of 
Pilpay  or  Bidpai,  whose  consecution  is  ordinarily  that  of 
subordination  to  the  more  general  story.    All  the  connec- 
tion manifest  in  these  Persian  tales  i*  that  of  their  allusion 
to  a  common  subject.  There  have  been  numerous  versions 
of  this  book.    It  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Du 
Kyer,  1634  ;  by  another  Du  Kyer  in  1789 ;  and  by  Seme- 
let,  Paris,  1 834  ;  a  spirited  German  translation  by  Olea- 
rins,  1654 ;  another  more  recent  one  by  K.  H.  Graf,  1846; 
into  Dutch,  1654 ;  into  English  by  Gladwin,  1808 ;  by 
Ross  for  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  by  Eastwick  in  prose  anil 
verse,  who  edited  the  original  two' years  before,  Hertford, 
1852.    The  Gulistan  is  considered  the  best  text-book  for 
students  learning  Persian.    There  i»  a  good  life  of  Saadi 
given  by  Harrington,  in  his  edition  of  his  works  (1791), 
translated  from  the  Persian  of  Dowlct  Shah. 

SAALE.  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  on  the  northern 
slope  of  tlie  Fichtclgebirge,  in  the  N.E.  of  Bavaria,  and 
flows  in  an  irregular  course,  generally  northwards,  through 
the  Saxon  duchies.  It  water*  the  states  of  Reus*, 
Schwartzburg,  RudoUtadt,  Saxe-Mciningen,  Saxc-Altcn- 
burg,  and  Sax e- Weimar,  and  enters  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony.  Finally,  after  traversing  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Bcrnburg,  it  falls  into  the  Elbe  6  miles  below  Calbe.  Its 
whole  length  is  200  mile* ;  and  it  i«  navigable  for  large 
vessels  as  far  up  as  Halle.  The  principal  other  town*  on 
its  banks  are  Hof,  Saalfeld,  Jena,  Merscburg,  and  Bernburg. 
It  receives  from  the  right  the  Elster  and  other  smaller 
streams  »"d  from  the  left  the  Ilm,  Unstrut,  and  others. 

SAALFELD,  a  town  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale,  in  the  midst  of  the  Thuringian  forest, 
41  miles  E.  of  Meiningcn.  It  is  an  old  town,  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  containing  many  venerable  buildings. 
Among  these  are  the  Gothic  town-hall,  and  the  church 
of  St  John,  built  in  1212,  remarkable  for  its  fine  pointed 
glass,  and  for  a  colossal  wooden  statue  of  the  saint.  There 
i*  a  ducal  pahtce  in  the  town  now  used  as  a  mint,  and 
another  in  the  suburb*  with  extensive  gardens.  Near  the 
walls  stand  the  remain*  of  an  old  fort,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Charlemagne  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the 
Slavonic  tribes.    Pop.  4550. 

SAARBRtlCK,  or  Sarrebhuck,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
near  the  frontiers  of  France,  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine, 
government  and  40  mile*  S.S.E.  of  Treves.  It  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  and  i*  connected  by  a  atone 
bridge  with  the  suburb  of  St  John  on  the  opposite  side. 
There  was  formerly  a  palace  here,  belonging  to  the  prince* 
of  Nassau-SaarbrQckcn,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
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French  in  1793, 
manufactures  of  tobacc 
and  has  a  considerable 
rich  coal  mines.  Anion 


Soarbruck  contains  a  gymnasium, 
loco,  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  SfC, 
trade.    In  the  vicinity  there  ore 
these  is  one  very  remarkable,  as 


it  has  been  burning  in  the  interior  for  180  years,  and  on 
its  surface,  even  in  the  severest  winter,  no  snow  lies. 
Pop.  9514. 

&AARLOUIS,  or  Sakrklouis,  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Prussia  towards  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Soar,  in 
the  province  of  the  Rhine,  government  and  43  miles  S.  of 
Treves.  It  occupies  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river,  and 
is  strongly  fortified  ;  the  works  were  constructed  by  Vauban 
in  1 681,  in  the  course  of  one  year.  There  are  a  Protestant 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  hospital, 
school,  barracks,  &c.  Linen  cloth,  leather,  hardware,  and 
fire-arms  are  made  here  ;  and  there  is  some  river  naviga- 
tion. Saarlouis  is  the  birth-place  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  the 
house  where  he  was  born  is  marked  by  a  marble  tablet. 
The  name  of  the  town,  then  in  the  possession  of  France, 
was  changed  to  Sarrelibre  at  the  time  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion.   It  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  181.5.    Pop.  6340. 

SAATZ  (Bohem.  Zatees,  Lat.  Zatecium),  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Eger,  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  40  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Prague.  It  is  an  ancient,  ill-built,  and 
wretched-looking  place,  containing  numerous  churches 
(the  principal  one  a  large  clumsy  building),  two  convent*, 
schools,  a  town-hall,  and  a  court-house.  There  are 
breweries  and  manufactories  of  nails  in  the  town.  The 
bops  grown  in  the  vicinity  are  much  esteemed,  being 
considered  the  best  in  Bohemia.  There  is  some  trade  in 
that  article  and  in  corn.    Pop.  .5554. 

SAAVEDRA  FAXARDO,  Diego  De,  a  Spanish 
statesman  and  litterateur,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia  in  1584.  After  being  secretary  to  Car- 
dinal Borgia,  he  became  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  was 
employed  for  thirty-four  years  in  numerous  negotiations 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  After  being  no- 
minated to  the  supreme  council  of  the  Indies  in  1646,  he 
subsequently  retired  to  a  convent  of  the  Augustinians, 
where  he  died  in  1648.  His  works  have  been  collected 
and  published  at  Antwerp  in  folio,  1677-78.  His  most 
popular  production  was  his  Literary  Republic. 

SABARA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Mcnas 
Geraes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  das  Vclhas,  50  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Duro  Preto.  It  is  a  long,  dull  town,  with 
broad,  well-paved  streets,  lined  with  handsome  houses 
built  generally  of  earth  and  roofed  with  tiles.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  court-house,  several  churches,  an  hospital, 
and  two  schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  gold- 
mines ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  trade  of  Sahara  is  not 
very  great.    Pop.  about  5000. 

SABATIER,  Andbe  Hyacinthe,  a  French  litterateur, 
was  born  at  Cavaillon  in  1726.  He  became  tutor  to  the 
son  of  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  and,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits,  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  the  college  of 
Tournon.  He  quitted  this  place  alter  a  time  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  pension  from  tin  king.  In 
1789,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
opinions  of  the  day,  and  he  accepted  the  chair  of  belles- 
lettres  at  the  central  college  of  Vor.  He  was  subsequently 
nominated  to  the  central  school  of  Carpentras ;  but  being 
unable  to  hold  this  situation  from  the  violence  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  retired  with  his  family  to  Avignon,  where  he 
died  on  the  14th  August  1806,  aged  eighty  year*. 

Sabaticr  wrote  a  great  number  of  Odes  and  Epitres, 
which  had  some  success  during  their  day,  but  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  are  now  mostly  forgotten.  He  addressed  also 
Dxscours  to  the  French  people,  characterized  by 
.  oiis  observations  and  useful  precepts,  but  which  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  dignified  retirement  of  the 


*  of  the  Sabbath  held  a  place  in  what  is  com"^jJj4"r 
the  first  table ;  and  by  subsequent  statutes 


Ode*.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  CEurret  it  that  of  8»bt»th. 
Avignon,  2  vols.  1779.  In  the  first  volume,  which  is  chiefly  v"~"v^"/ 
composed  of  verse,  we  may  mention  an  Epitre  a  taltbi 
Poulte  sur  la  metkode  de  diriter  let  discount,  and  L'En- 
thousiasmc,  an  ode,  of  which  many  of  the  strophes  would 
not  be  considered  unworthy  of  J.  B.  Rousseau.  The  second 
volume  is  composed  of  academical  discourses. 

SABBATH,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  signifies  rut.  The  Definition, 
seventh  day  was  denominated  the  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest, 
because  in  it  God  rested  from  all  his  works  which  he  had 
created.  From  that  time  the  seventh  day  seems  to  have 
been  set  apart  for  religious  services;  and,  in  consequence 
of  a  particular  injunction,  it  was  afterwards  observed  by  the 
Hebrews  as  a  holiday.  They  were  commanded  to  set  it 
apart  for  sacred  purposes  in  honour  of  the  creation,  and 
likewise  in  memorial  of  their  own  redemption  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage. 

The  importance  of  the  institution  may  be  gathered  from  Importance 
the  different  laws  respecting  it.  When  the  ten  command-  of  tbr  in*ti 
ments  were  published  from  Mount  Sinai  in  tremendous  tu,i<>n\" 
pomp,  the  la 
nionly  collet 

the  violation  of  it  was  to  be  punished  with  death.  Six  days 
were  allowed  for  the  use  ana  service  of  man  ;  but  the  se- 
venth day  God  reserved  to  himself,  and  appointed  it  to  be 
observed  as  a  stated  time  for  holy  offices,  and  to  be  spent 
in  the  duties  of  piety  and  devotion.  On  this  day  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  temple  entered  upon  their  week  ;  and  those 
w  ho  had  attended  on  the  temple  service  the  preceding  week 
went  out  at  the  same  time.  New  loaves  of  shew-brcad  were 
placed  upon  the  golden  table,  and  the  old  ones  were  taken 
away.  Two  lambs  were  offered  for  a  burnt-offering,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  proportion  of  fine  flour,  mingled  with 
oil,  for  a  bread  offering,  and  wine  for  a  libation.  The  Sab- 
hath,  like  all  other  festivals,  was  celebrated  from  evening 
to  evening.  It  began  at  six  in  the  evening  on  Friday,  and 
ended  at  the  same  time  the  next  day. 

Concerning  the  time  at  which  the  Sabbath  waa  first  in- Time  of  its 
stituted,  different  opinions  have  been  held.  Some  have  institution, 
maintained,  that  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  ii.,  is  only  there  spoken  of  as  ita  rpXi^n, 
or  by  anticipation  ;  and  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Sabbath 
afterwards  enjoined  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  But  without  entering 
into  a  particular  examination  of  all  the  arguments  produced 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  a  few  observations,  it  is  presum- 
ed, will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it  rests  upon  no  solid  foun- 
dation. 

It  cannot  easily  be  supposed  that  the  inspired  penman 
would  have  mentioned  the  solidification  of  the  seventh 
day  amongst  the  primeval  transactions,  if  such  sanctifica- 
tion hod  not  taken  place  until  2500  years  afterwards.  Wri- 
ters, ambitious  of  that  artificial  elegance  which  the  rules  of 
criticism  have  established,  often  bring  together  in  their 
narrative  events  which  were  themselves  far  distant,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  form  to  their  discourse  ;  but  Moses  appears 
to  have  despised  all  such  flimsy  refinements,  and  to  have 
constructed  his  narrative  in  conformity  to  the  series  of 
events. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  religious  service  prac-  Religious 
tised  in  the  patriarchal  age,  it  appears  that,  immediately  service  in 
after  the  fall,  when  Adam  was  restored  to  favour  through  •  P*tri- 
Mediator,  a  stated  form  of  public  worship  was  instituted,"*11*1 
which  man  was  required  to  observe,  in  testimony,  not  only 
of  his  dependence  on  the  Creator,  but  also  of  his  faith  and 
hope  in  the  promise  made  to  our  first  parents,  and  seen  by 
them  afar  off.    Of  an  institution,  then,  so  grand  and  im- 
portant, no  circumstance  would  be  omitted  that  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  it,  or  that  contributes  to  render  the  ob- 
servance of  it  regular  and  solemn. 

That  determined  time3  are  necessary  for  the  due  celebra- 
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tion  of  divine  service,  cannot  be  denied.  Such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  that  he  must  have  particular  times  set 
apart  for  particular  services.  He  is  doomed  to  toil  and  la- 
bour, to  earn  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  and  is 
capable  of  performing  religious  duties  only  in  audi  a  manner 
as  is  consistent  with  his  situation  in  the  world.  If  stated 
times  for  religious  solemnities  had  not  been  enjoined,  the 
consequence  would  have  been,  that  such  solemnities  would 
have  been  altogether  neglected ;  for  experience  shows,  ttiat 
if  mankind  were  left  at  liberty  when  and  how  often  they 
)us  offices,  these  offices  would  not  be 
t  is  the  observation  of  holy  times  that 
of  holy  services  i  and  without  the 
regular  returns  of  hallowed  days,  man  would 
quickly  forget  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God,  and  in  a  short 
time  no  vestige  of  religion  womd  be  found  in  the  world. 

Among  the  ordinances  which  God  vouchsafed  his  ancient 
people,  we  find  that  the  pious  observation  of  holidays  was 
particularly  insisted  upon  ;  and  the  Sabbath  was  enjoined 
to  be  kept  holy,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  under  the 
'  '  N.  Can  it  then  be  supposed  that  He  would 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  era 
of  Moses,  to  remain  without  an  institution  so  expedient  in 
itself,  and  as  well  fitted  to  answer  the  end  proposed  by  it 
under  the  one  dispensation,  as  ever  it  could  be  under  the 
other  ?  No.  We  have  every  imaginable  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  when  religious  services  were  enjoined,  religious 
times  were  appointed  also ;  for  the  one  necessarily  implies 
the  other. 

It  is  not  an  objection  to  the  earlv  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  patriarchal 

sbe'had  the  sacred*  historian  given  a^ttcIuaT  accouTof 
all  the  transactions  of  those  times  ;  and,  besides,  it  would 
wered  no  end.  When  Moses  wrote  the  book  of 
it  was  unnecessary  to  relate  m 
11  known  by 
that  his  narrative  ia  every 
>nly  to  preserve  the  tneinory  of  the  most 
However,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  chut 
scrticc  of  the  patriarchal  age,  we  shall  find  tlmt  what  is 
called  the  legal  dispensation,  at  least  the  liturgic  part  of  it, 
was  no  new  system,  but  a  collection  of  institutions  observed 
from  the  beginning,  ami  republished  u^o^byJHoses.^Tbe 

and  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
one,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other,  evidently  shows  that 
stated  laws  respecting  the  service  had  then  taken  place. 
"  In  process  of  time,"  at  the  end  of  the  days,  "Abel  brought 
an  offering.;'  Here  was  priest,  altar,  matter  of  sacrifice,  ap- 

accepted.  The  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and  un- 
clean  before  the  Flood,  and  Noah  s  sacrifice  immediately  after 
his  deliverance,  without  any  new  direction,  is  an 
able  proof  of  the  same  truth.  It  is  testified 
by  God  himself,  that  he  kept  his  charge,  his  ■ 
his  statutes,  and  his  lows.  These  expressi< 
the  various  branches  into  which  the  law  given  at 
divided.  They  contain  the  moral  precepts,  affirmative  and 
negative,  the  matter  of  religious  service,  a  body  of  laws  to 
direct  obedience,  and  to  which  man  was  to  conform  his  con- 
duct in  every  part  of  duty.  Agreeably  to  this,  we  find  that 
sacrifices  were  offered,  altars  and  places  of  worship  conse- 
crated, and  the  Sabbath  also  mentioned  as  a  well-known 
solemnity,  before  the  pomulgation  of  the  law.  It  is  ex- 
pressly taken  notice  of  at  the  loll  of  roonna;  and  the  inci- 
dental manner  in  which  it  is  then  mentioned  is  a  convin- 
cing proof  that  the  Israelites  were  no  strangers  to  the  insti- 


tution. For  had  it  been  a  new  one,  it  must  have  been  cn-  Sabbath, 
joined  in  a  positive  and  particular  manner,  and  the  nature  v~-* 
of  it  must  have  been  laid  open  and  explained,  otherwise  the 
term  would  have  conveyed  no  meaning. 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks,  or  periods  of  seven  days.  Argument 
which  obtained  so  early  and  almost  universally,  is  a  strong from  <h«L 
indication  that  one  day  in  seven  was  always  distinguished  P-IMr"' *• 
in  a  particular  manner.    Wtfk, 1  and  teren  dayt,  are  in  scrip-  2,  il>t0 
turc  language  synonymous  terms.  God  commanded  Noah,  weeks, 
seven  days  before  he  entered  the  ark,  to  introduce  into  it 
all  sorts  of  living  creatures.  When  the  waters  of  the  Flood 
began  to  abate,  Noah  sent  forth  a  dove,  which, 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  returned  to  him.  After 
days  he  sent  forth  the  dove  a  second  time,  and  again  she 
returned  to  the  ark.  At  the  expiration  of  other  seven  days 
he  let  go  the  dove  a  third  time  ;  and  a  week  is  spoken  of 
(Gen.  xxix.)  as  a  well-known  period  of  time. 

This  septenary  division  of  time  has.  from  the 
ages,  been  uniformly  observed  over  all  the  easier 
The  Israelites,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  Arabians,  and 
Persians,  have  always  made  use  of  a  week,  consisting  of 
seven  days.  Many  vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  ac- 
count for  this  uniformity ;  but  a  practice  so  general  and 
prevalent  could  never  have  taken  place  had  not  the  sep- 
tenary distribution  of  time  been  instituted  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  handed  down  by  tradition. 

From  the  some  source  also  must  the 
have  derived  their  notions  of  the 
day.    That  they  had  such  notions  of  it  is 
vera!  passages  of  the  Greek  poets  quoted  by 
learned  Jew,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 


The  seventh,  the  mmd  day. 

e  the  seventh,  the  mcrtd  d 


in  very  high 
fi  sometin 


Again ! 

On  tbe  MrrtuA  day  all  things  were  mm 
All  things  were  nude  perfect  on  the  mut  day. 

That  they  likewise  held  the 
ron,  has  been  show  n  by  a  1 

r,«  with  such  evidence  as  to  i 
tion.  The  Pythagoreans  call  it  the 
aZat/ttu  i^iti,'  worthy  of  veneration,  and  held  it  to  be 
perfect  and  roost  proper  to  religion.  They  denominated  it 
fortune,  and  also  styled  it  voice,  sound,  muse,  because,  no 
doubt,  seven  distinct  notes  comprehend  the  whole  scale  of 

gw 

They  likewise  designed  it  nWpcfst,  leading  to  the  end. 
Seven,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  expressed  by  a  word 
that  primarily  signifies  fulness,  completion,  sufficiency,  and 
is  applied  to' a  week,  or  seven  days,  because  that  was  the 
full  time  employed  in  the  work  of  creation  ;  to  the  Sabbath, 
on  it  all  things  were  completed ;  and  to  on  oath, 
it  is  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  strife.  This 


beyond  which  neither  voice  nor  instrur 
ist  return  from  the  seventh,  and  begin 


opening  of  the  Hebrew  root  will  enable  us  to  come  at  the 
meaning  of  those  expressions  of  the  heathens  and  also  let 
us  see  whence  they  derived  their  ideas  and  modes  of  speak- 
ing, and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  transactions  at  the  crea- 
tion, though  much  perverted,  was  never  entirely  lost  by 
them. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  heathens  borrow- 
ed the  notion  of  the  sacredness  of  the  seventh  day  from  the 
Jews.  But  this  opinion  will  not  readily  be  admitted,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Jews  were  held  in  the  greatest  con- 


llolloways  Originals,  vol.  ii.  p.  6U, 
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by  the  surrounding  nations,  who  derided  them  no 
'  less  for  their  sabbaths  than  for  their  circumcision.  All  sorts 
of  writer*  ridiculed  them  on  this  account  Seneca  charged 
them  with  spending  the  seventh  part  of  their  time  in  sloth. 
Tacitus  said,  that  not  only  the  seventh  day,  but  also  the 
seventh  year,  was  unprofitably  wasted.  Juvenal  brings 
forward  the  same  charge  i  and  Persius  upbraided  them  with 
their  recutita  tabbata  Plutarch  said  that  they  kept  it  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  {  Tacitus  affirmed  that  it  was  in  ho- 
nour of  Saturn  ;  but  the  most  abominable  assertion  of  all  is 
that  of  Apton,  who  said  that  tbey  observed  the  Sabbath  in 
memory  of  their  being  cured  on  that  day  of  a  shameful 
disease,  called  by  the  Egyptians  sabbo. 

Some,  perceiving  the  force  of  this  objection,  have  con- 
tended that  time  was  divided  into  weeks  of 


Strict  man' 
Off  in 
which  the 
indent 
Jew*  ob- 
served the 


days, 

thut  each  of  the  planetary  gods,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  who  were  the  I  Hi  ma- 
jorum  gentium,  might  have  a  day  appropriated  to  his  ser- 
vice. But  if  such  was  the  origin  of  weeks,  how  came  the 
great  and  ancient  goddess  Tcltus  to  be  omitted  ?  She  was 
worshipped  by  the  early  idolaters  as  well  as  the  other  planets, 
and  must  surely  have  been  deemed  by  them  as  worthy  of 
a  particular  day  set  apart  to  her  honour  as  the  planet  Sa- 
turn, who  was  long  undiscovered,  afterwards 
casionally,  and  at  all  times  considered  as  of  R 

Others  have  supposed,  that  as  the  year  was  div 
lunar  months  of  something  more  than  twenty-eight  days,  it 
was  natural  to  divide  the  months  into  quarters  from  the 
different  phases  of  the  moon,  which  would  produce  as 
weeks  of  seven  days.  But  this  supposition  is  less  tenabl< 
the  former.  The  phases  of  the  moon  are  not  so  pre 
marked  at  tile  quarters  as  to  attract  to  them  any  particular 
;  nor  are  the  quarterly  appearances  of  one 
like  those  of  another.  We 


As  the  law  enjoins  rest  on  that  day  from  all  servile  em- 
ployments, in  order  to  comply  with  the  injunction,  they 
undertake  no  kind  of  work  on  Friday  but  such  as  can  easily  ^[c"1^  J* 
be  accomplished  before  evening.    In  the  afternoon  they  it  w  rr 
put  into  proper  places  the  meat  that  they  have  prepared  to  the 
eat  the  day  following.    They  afterwards  set  out  a  table  co-  Jews, 
vered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  place  bread  upon  it,  which 
they  also  cover  with  another  cloth ;  and  during  the  sabbath 
the  table  is  never  moved  out  of  its  place.    About  an  hour 
before  sunset,  the  women  light  the  sabbath  lamps,  which 
hang  in  the  places  where  they  eat.  They  then  stretch  forth 
their  hands  to  the  light,  and  pronounce  the  following  bene- 
diction. "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  God,  king  of  the  world,  who 
hast  enjoined  us,  thai  are  sanctified  by  thy  commandments, 
to  light  the  sabbath  lamp."    These  lamps  are  two  or 
in  number,  according  to  the  sire  of  the  chamber  i 


they  arc  suspended,  and  continue  to  bum  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  In  order  to  begin  the  sabbath  well,  they 
wash  tlit ir  hands  and  faces,  trim  their  hair,  and  pair  their 


of  the  phases  of  the  moon  to  divide 
parts  rather  than  into  three,  or  five,  or  seven.  Had  the 
ancient  week  consisted  of  fourteen  days,  it  might  have  been 
inferred,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  its  length 
was  regulated  by  the  phases  of  the  moon,  because  the  shape 
of  that  luminary,  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  is  very 
precisely  marked ;  but  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent hypothesis,  could  liave  everywhere  led  mankind  to 
make  their  weeks  consist  of  seven  day*.  This  division  of 
time,  therefore,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  the 
primeval  institution  of  the  .Sabbath,  as  related  by  Moses  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  That  institution  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  among  men  a  sense  of  religion ;  and  it 
was  renewed  to  the  Jews  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  its 
observance  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly observed  by  them  with  more  or  less  strictness  in 
every  part  of  their  commonwealth  ;  and  there  is  none  of  the 
institutions  of  their  divine  lawgiver  which,  in  their  present 
state  of  dispersion,  they  more  highly  honour.  They  re- 
gard it,  indeed,  with  a  superstitious  reverence,  call  it  their 
spouse,  their  delight,  and  speak  of  it  in  the  mo*t  magnifi- 
cent terms.  They  have  often  varied  in  ll>eir  opinions  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  kept.  In  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  they  carried  their  respect  for  the 
so  very  high,  that  they  would  no 
selves  from  the  attacks  of  their 
they  did  not  scruple  to 
although  they  would  do  nothing"  to 

carrying  on  their  operations.  When  our  Saviour  was  on 
earth,  it  was  no  sin  to  loose  a  beast  from  the  stall  and  lead 
him  to  water;  and  if  he  had  chanced  to  fall  into  a  ditch, 


they  pulled  him  out.  But  now  it  is  absolutely  unlawful  to 
give  a  creature  in  that  situation  any  other  assistance  than 
that  of  food  j  and  if  they  lead  an  animal  to  water,  thev  must 
take  care  not  to  let  the  bridle  or  halter  hang  loose,  other- 


wise  they  are 
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nails,  beginning  at  the  fourth  finger,  then  going  to  the 
second,  then  the  fifth,  then  the  third,  and  ending  with  the 
thumb.  If  a  Jew  casts  the  parings  of  his  nails  to  the 
ground,  he  is  rascal,  that  is,  a  wicked  man ;  for  Satan 
has  great  power  over  those  parings  of  nails ;  and  it  seems 
thev  are  of  great  use  to  the  wizards,  who  know  how  to  em- 
ploy them  in  their  enchantments.  If  he  buries  them  in  the 
earth,  he  is  tzedic,  that  is,  a  just  man  j  if  he  burns  them  in 
the  fire,  he  is  chend,  that  is,  worthy  of  honour,  or  an  holy 
man.  When  they  have  performed  these  preparatory  cere- 
monies, they  repair  to  the  synagogue,  and  enter  upon  their 
devotions.  As  soon  as  prayers  begin,  the  departed  souls 
spring  out  of  the  purgatorial  flames,  and  have  liberty  to  cool 
themselves  in  water  while  the  sabbath  lasts  for  which  reason 
the  Jews  prolong  the  continuance  of  it  as  much  as  they  can ; 
and  the  rabbin  have  strictly  commanded  them  not  to  ex- 
water  on  the  sabbath  day,  lest  those  miserable 
by  these  means  be  deprived  of  the  refreshing 
When  they  have  ended  their  prayers,  they  return 
home,  and  salute  one  another,  by  wishing  a  good  sabbath. 
They  then  sit  down  to  table.  The  master  of  the  family 
a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  lifting  up  his  hand,  says, 
wed  be  tlwu,  O  God  our  Lord,  king  of  the  world, 
created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed  be  thou, 
O  God  our  Lord,  king  of  the  world,  who  hast  sanctified  us 
by  thy  commandments,  and  given  us  thy  holy  sabbath  ; 
and  of  thy  good  will  ami  pleasure  hast  left  it  to  us  an  in- 
heritance, the  memorial  of  thy  works  of  creation.  For  it 
is  the  beginning  of  the  congregation  of  saints,  and  the  me- 
morial of  the  coming  out  of  Egypt.  And  I 
chosen  us  from  all  other  people,  and  sanctified  us,  i 
love  and  pleasure  hast  left  thy  holy  sabbath  an  inh. 
Blessed  be  thou,  O  God,  who  sanctifies!  the  sabbath."  Af- 
ter this  benediction  is  ended,  he  drinks,  and  gives  the  cup 
to  all  who  are  present.  He  then  removes  the  cloth,  and 
taking  bread,  savs,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord, 
king  of  the  world,  who  bringest  bread  out  of  the  earth." 
Then  he  breaks  off  a  bit,  and  eats,  and  also  gives  a  piece 
of  it  to  every  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sabbath,  the  Jews  do  not  rise  so 
early  as  they  do  at  other  time*,  thinking,  the  greater  plea- 
sure they  ta'ke  on  that  day,  the  more  devoutly  they  keep  it. 
When  they  come  into  the  synagogue,  they  pray  as  usual, 
only  the  devotions  arc  somewhat  longer,  being  intermingled 
with  psalmody,  in  honour  of  the  sabbath.  The  pentateuch 
is  then  produced,  and  seven  sections  of  it  are  read  in  order 
by  seven  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Several  lessons 
are  likewise  read  out  of  the  prophets,  which  have  some 
to  what  was  read  out  of  the  law.  After  morning 
they  return  to  their  houses,  and  eat  the  second 
I,  showing  every  token  of  joy,  in  honour  of  the 
festival.    But  if  one  lias  seen  any  tiling  ominous  in  his 
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sleep  ;  if  be  has  dreamed  that  he  burned  (he  book  of  the  tion  upon  earth,  and  rescued  him  I 
law,  that  a  beam  has  come  out  of  the  walls  of  his  house,  who  has  the  power  of  death, 
or  that  his  teeth  have  fallen  out ;  then  he  fasts  until  very  This  day  was  denominated  by  the  primitive  Christians 
late  at  night,  for  all  such  dreams  are  bad  ones.  In  the  the  Lord's  day.  It  was  also  sometimes  called  Sunday, 
afternoon  they  go  again  to  the  synagogue,  and  perform  the  which  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  heathens,  who  de- 
evening  service,  adding  to  the  ordinary  prayers  some  les-  dicatcd  it  to  the  sun.  And,  indeed,  although  it  was  origi- 
tons  that  respect  the  sabbath.  When  the  devotional  duties  nally  called  Sunday  by  the  heathens,  yet  it  may  very  pro- 
arc  ended,  they  return  home,  and  light  a  candle  resembling  perly  retain  that  name  among  the  Christians,  because  it  is 


a  torch,  and  again  sit  down  to  cat.  They  remain  eating 
until  near  six,  and  then  the  master  of  the  family  takes  a 
cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it,  rehearses  some  benedictions ; 
after  which  he  pours  a  little  of  the  wine  upon  the  ground, 
and  says,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world, 
who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  Then  holding 
the  cup  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  right  he  takes  a  box  of 
sweet  spices,  and  says,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God, 
who  hast  created  various  kinds  of  sweet  spices."  He  smells 
the  spices,  and  holds  them  out  to  the  rest,  that  they  may 
do  the  same.  He  then  takes  the  cup  in  his  right  hand, 
and  going  to  the  candle  views  the  left  very  narrowly,  and 
pronounces  a  blessing.  With  the  cup  in  the  left  hand,  he 
examines  the  right  in  the  same  manner.  Again,  holding 
the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  he  rehearses  another  benedic- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  pours  some  of  the  w  ine  on  the 
ground.  After  this  he  drinks  a  little  of  it,  and  then  hands 
it  about  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  finish  what  remains. 
In  this  manner  the  sabbath  is  ended  by  the  Jews,  and  they 
may  return  to  their  ordinary  employments.  Those  who 
meet  pay  their  compliments,  by  wishing  one  another  a 
liappy  week. 

The  rabbin  have  reckoned  up  thirty-nine  primary  pro- 
hibitions, which  ought  to  be  observed  on  the  sabbatical  fes- 
tival ;  but  their  circumstances  and  dependents,  which  are 
also  obligatory,  are  almost  innumerable.  The  thirty-nine 
articles  are,  not  to  till  the  ground,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  make 
hay,  to  bind  up  sheaves  of  corn,  to  thrash,  to  winnow,  to 
grind,  to  sift  meal,  to  knead  the  dough,  to  bake,  to  shear, 
to  whiten,  to  comb  or  card  wool,  to  spin,  to  twine  or  twist, 
to  warp,  to  dye,  to  tie,  to  untie,  to  sew,  to  tear  or  pull  in 
pieces,  to  build,  to  pull  down,  to  beat  with  a  hammer,  to 
hunt  or  fish,  to  kill  a  beast,  to  flay  it,  to  dress  it,  to  scrape 
the  skin,  to  tan  it,  to  cut  leather,  to  write,  to  scratch  out, 
to  rule  paper  for  writing,  to  kindle  a  fire,  to  extinguish  it,  to 

carry  a  thing  from  place  to  place,  and  to  expose  any  thing  to       From  the  consentient  evidence  and  uniform  practice  of  It  i 
sale.  These  arc  the  primary  prohibitions,  and  each  of  them   the  primitive  church,  and  also  from  the  attestation  of  I'iu-.v, »P- 
has  its  proper  consequences,  which  amount  to  an  incredible   we  find  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  observed  in  thc^f^j".^, 
number  :  and  the  Jews  themselves  say,  that  if  they  could   earliest  ages  as  a  holiday  or  festival,  in  honour  of  the  rcsur-  „ripr, 
keep  but  two  sabbaths  as  they  ought,  they  would  soon  be   rection  of  Christ.    Now  there  are  but  two  sources  whence 
Delivered  out  of  all  their  troubles.  the  custom  could  possibly  have  arisen.    It  must  have  been 

If  a  Jew  on  a  journey  is  overtaken  by  the  sabbath  in  a   instituted  either  by  human  or  divine  authority.    But  by 

human  authority  it  was  not  instituted  ;  for  there  was  no  ge- 
neral council  in  those  early  times,  and  without  the  decree 
of  a  general  council  it  was  impossible  that  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal institution  could  have  been  universally  established  at 
once.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  divine  authority  ;  and  that  it  really  was  so,  will 
further  appear  from  the  following  considerations.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  apostles  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 


dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  true  light,  which  lighted) 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  ;  of  Him  who  is 
styled  by  the  prophet  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  who  on 
this  day  arose  from  the  dead.  But  although  it  was,  in  the 
primitive  times,  indifferently  called  the  Lord's  day  or  Sun- 
day, yet  it  was  never  denominated  the  sabbath  ;  a  name 
constantly  appropriated  to  Saturday,  or  the  seventh  day, 
both  by  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Of  the  change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  The  men- 
week,  or  even  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  day  festival,  Uon  of  it  i 
there  is  no  account  in  the  New  Testament.  However,  it^e  "cw_ 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  it,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week^jj 
was,  in  the  apostolic  age,  a  stated  time  for  public  worship. 
On  this  day  the  apostles  were  assembled,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  so  visibly  upon  them  to  qualify  them  for 
the  conversion  of  lite  world.  On  this  day  we  find  St  Paid 
preaching  at  Troas,  when  the  disciples  came  to  break  bread ; 
and  the  directions  which  the  same  apostle  gives  to  the  Co- 
rinthians concerning  their  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
their  suffering  brethren,  plainly  allude  to  their  religious  as- 
semblies on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  several  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  religious  observation  of  the  first  dav  of 
the  week  is  of  apostolical  appointment ;  and  may  indeed  be 
very  reasonably  supposed  to  be  amongst  those  directions 
and  instructions  which  our  blessed  Lord  himself  gave  to 
his  disciples  during  the  forty  days  between  his  resurrection 
and  ascension,  in  which  he  conversed  with  them,  and  spoke 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  owned  that  tho^e  passages,  although  the 
plainest  that  occur,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  apostoli- 
cal institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  or  even  the  actual  obser- 
vation of  it  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter  be- 
yond all  controversy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  ecclesiastical 
testimony. 
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wood  or  on  the  highway,  no  matter  where,  nor  under  what 
circumstances,  he  sits  down,  he  will  not  stir  out  of  the  spot. 
If  he  falls  down  in  the  dirt,  he  lies  there ;  he  will  not  rise 
up.  A  fresh  wound  must  not  be  bound  up  on  the  sabbath 
day.  A  plaster  that  had  been  formerly  applied  to  a  sore 
may  remain  on  it ;  but  if  it  falls  off,  it  must  not  be  put  on 
anew.  The  lame  may  use  a  staff,  but  the  blind  must  not. 
These  particulars,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  na- 
ture, are  observed  by  the  Jews  in  the  strictest  manner,  world,  and  planted  churches  in  the  remotest  parts  of  it. 
But  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  more  of  the  practice  of  that  It  is  certain  also  that  they  were  all  led  by  the  same  spirit ; 
race,  he  may  consult  Buxlorfs  Judaica  Synafjogn  (chap,  and  their  desire  was,  that  unity  and  uniformity  should  be 
x.  xi.),  where  he  will  find  a  complete  detail  of  their  cus-  observed  in  all  the  churches  which  they  had  founded.  It 
touts  and  ceremonies  on  the  sabbath,  and  likewise  sec  the  is  not  therefore  surprising  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  the 
primary  prohibitions  branched  out  into  their  respective  cir-  same  doctrine,  the  same  worship,  the  same  rites  and  cus- 
cumslances.  torn*,  should  prevail  all  over  the  Christian  world  ;  nay,  it 
As  the  seventh  day  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  church,  would  have  been  unaccountable  had  the  case  been  other- 
in  memory  of  the  rest  of  God  after  the  works  of  creation,  wise.  For  this  reason  we  may  conclude  tluil  every  custom, 
and  their  own  deliverance  from  Pharaoh's  tyranny ;  so  the  universally  observed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
first  day  of  the  week  has  always  been  observed  by  the  church,  and  not  instituted  by  a  general  council,  was  of  ori- 
Christian  church,  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ginal  appointment. 

As  the  Lord's  di 


Christ,  by  which  he  completed  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 


t  Lord's  day  is  sanctified,  that  is,  set  apart,  to  Chris- 
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Hans  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  their  Creator,  Re- 
■,  and  Sanctifier,  a  little  consideration  will  easily  dis- 
cover  how  it  ought  to  be  observed.    Although  a  day  ' 

worldly  business,  yet  it  is  in  no  sense  a  day  of 
but  a  season  appropriated  to  the  works  of  salvation 
and  labours  of  charity. 

In  the  primitive  times  this  holy  day  was  observed  in  the 
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any  regard  for  religion,  will  cheerfully 
tunities  of  declaring  his  ' 


563 

all  oppor-  Sabbio- 


scpa-  pursued  by  those  apostates.  He  will  lay  hold  with  pleasure 
lav  of  on  every  occasion  to  testify  that  he  is  neither  afraid  nor 
ration  ashamed  to  confess  the  truth ;  and  will  think  it  his  indis- 
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r.  From  the  monuments  of  those  early 
it  was  spent  in  a  due  and  constant  at- 


all  the  offices  of  divine  worship.    On  it  they 
held  their  religious  assemblies,  in  which  the  writings  of  the 
let  and  prophets  were  read  to  the  people,  and  the  doc- 
i  of  Christianity  further  pressed  upon  them  by  the  ex- 
i  of  the  clergy.    Solemn  prayers  and  praises  were 


AarenU- 
fn  result- 
ing from 
obser- 


red  up  to  God,  and  hymns  sung  in  honour  of  Christ ; 
the  Lord's  supper  was  constantly  celebrated ;  and  collections 


i  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  On  this  day  they  abstained  as  much  a*  they 
could  from  bodily  labour.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  day 
of  joy  and  gladness  ;  and  therefore  all  fasting  on  it  was  pro- 
hibited, even  during  the  season  of  Lent,  their  great  annual 
fast.  Such  was  the  ?.cal  of  those  times,  that  nothing,  no 
not  the  severest  persecutions,  hindered  them  from  celebrat- 
ing the  holy  offices  on  this  day.  They  were  often  beset  and 
betrayed,  and  as  often  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  cruel 
edicts  from  emperors,  those  very  emperors  for  whose  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  they  always  offered  up  their  fervent 
prayers.  For  this  cause,  when  they  could  not  meet  in  the 
day-time,  they  assembled  in  the  morning  before  it  was  light ; 
and  when  sick,  in  exile,  or  in  prison,  nothing  troubled  them 
more  than  that  they  could  not  attend  the  service  of  the 
church.  No  trivial  pretences  were  then  admitted  for  any 
one's  absence  from  public  worship  ;  for  severe  censures  were 
passed  upon  all  w1k>  were  absent  without  some  urgent  ne 
cessity.  When  the  empire  became  Christian,  Constantint 
and  his  successors  made  laws  for  the  more  solemn  observa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day.  They  prohibited  all  prosecutions 
and  pleadings,  and  other  juridical  matters,  to  be  transacted 
on  it,  and  also  all  unnecessary  labour;  not  that  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  .Jewish  sabbath,  but  because  these  things  were 
considered  as  inconsistent  with  tlie  duties  of  the  festival. 

Rut  although  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  indulge 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  unnecessary  labour  or  trifling 
amusements,  yet  they  did  not  wholly  abstain  from  working, 
if  great  necessity  required  it.  The  council  of  Laodicca 
enjoined  that  men  should  abstain  from  work  on  the  Lord's 
day  if  possible ;  but  if  any  were  found  to  Judaize,  they  were 
to  be  censured  as  great  transgressors.  So  circums|>cct  were 
the  primitive  Christians  about  their  conduct  on  this  festi- 
val, that  on  the  one  hand  they  avoided  all  things  which 
tended  to  profane  it,  whilst  on  the  other  they  censured  all 
those  who  insisted  that  it  should  be  observed  with  Phari- 
saical rigour  and  devotion. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Lord's  day  is  public  worship. 
The  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian  religion  sufficiently 
shows  the  necessity  and  importance  of  assembling  for  the 
duties  of  devotion.  The  whole  scope  of  Christianity  is  to 
bring  us  to  an  union  with  God,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
or  preserved  without  frequent  communications  Kith  him; 
and  the  reasons  which  show  religious  intercourse  to  be  the 
indispensable  duty  of  Christians  in  a  private  capacity,  will 
bind  it  with  equal  or  more  force  on  them  consideied  as  a 
community. 

The  advantages  of  public  worship,  when  duly  performed, 
arc  many  and  great.  There  arc  two,  however,  which  de- 
serve to  be  considered  in  a  particular  manner.  It  gives 
Christians  an  opportunity  of  openly  professing  their  faith, 
and  testifying  their  obedience  to  their  Redeemer  in  the 
wisest  and  best  manner ;  and  in  an  age  when  infidelity  has 
arisen  to  an  alarming  height,  when  the  Son  of  God  is  cru- 
cified afresh,  and  put  to  open 


duty  openly  to 
incur  the  guilt 
iblic  worship  preserves  in  the 
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of  religion,  without  which  society  cannot  exist.  Nothing 
can  keep  a  body  of  men  together,  and  unite  them  in  pro- 


moting the  public  good,  but  such  principles  ot  action  as  may 
reach  and  govern  the  heart.  But  these  can  be  derived  only 
from  a  sense  of  religious  duties,  which  can  never  be  so  strong- 
ly impressed  upon  the  mind  as  by  a  constant  attendance 
upon  public  worship.  Nothing  can  be  more  weak  than  to 
the  public  worship  of  God,  under  the  pretence  that 
n  employ  ourselves  as  acceptably  to  our  Maker  at 
in  our  closets.  Both  kinds  of  worship  arc  indeed  ne- 
j  but  one  debt  cannot  be  paid  by  the  discliargc  of 
'.  By  public  worship  every  man  professes  his  be- 
lief in  that  God  whom  he  adores,  and  appeals  to  Him  for 
his  sincerity,  of  which  his  neighbour  cannot  judge.  By  this 
appeal  he  endears  himself  more  or  less  to  others.  It  creates 
confidence ;  and  it  roots  in  the  heart  benevolence,  and  all 
other  Christian  virtues,  which  produce,  in  common  life,  tbe 
fruits  of  mutual  love  and  general  peace. 

SABBIONETTA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  Lom- 
bard y,  in  the  province  and  18  miles  S.W.of  Mantua,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  Anciently  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance, it  has  now  fallen  to  a  low  position,  and  is  only 
remarkable  for  some  public  buildings,  an  old  palace,  now 
the  court-house,  and  several  churches. 

SABELLIUS,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  at  Ptolemais  in  Pentapolis,  was  the  author 
of  the  heretical  system  of  Sabcllianism.  According  to  that 
creed,  there  existed  in  the  ages  of  eternity  one  God,  in 
one  person,  absolute,  solitary,  and  inactive.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  time  it  occurred  to  him  to  create  beings  who 
should  delight  and  glorify  him.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  assume,  in  addition  to  his  own  innate  cha- 
racter, other  two  characters,  impersonations,  or  persoiu. 
According  to  the  Logo*,  he  created  men  after  his  own 
image ;  and  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  endowed  them  with 
wisdom.  These  two  impersonations  continued  to  act  in  a 
limited  manner  during  the  whole  period  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  they  took  a  wider 
range.  The  Logos  appropriating  a  human  body,  and  by 
that  appropriation  creating  the  person  of  Christ,  removed 
the  jruilt  of  men,  and  became  their  permanent  intercessor. 
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The  Holy  Spirit,  in  virtue  of  that  reniova 
began  to  act  with  greater  facility  upon  sin 
influence  U  still  exerted,  and  will  be  ex 
be  redeemed,  and  be  rendered  capable  of  g 
Maker.  Then  will  the  Faiher  put  off  the  tv 
tions,  and  appear  again  in  his  own  eternal  cl 
one  absolute  God.  (See  Neander' 
SABINI,  an  ancient  people  of 
nerally  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Sabus, 
their  chief  tutelary  deity.  Their  antiquity  was  very  great, 
They  were  the  parent-stock  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  such  as  the  Samnites,  the  Pcligni,  and  the  Piccntcs. 
Of  their  early  descent  nothing  certain  was  known.  Tlie 
only  plausible  genealogy  is  that  which  infers,  from  a  simi- 
larity of  language  and  religion,  that  they  were  a  cognate 
branch  with  the  Umbrians.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
their  origin  lost  in  obscurity  that  Strabo  calls  them  natives 
of  the  soil.  The  territory  of  the  Sabines  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Latitat),  on  the  E.  by  the  Marsi  and  Vcstitii,  on  the 
X.  by  L'mbria,  anil  on  the  \Y.  by  Umbria  and  Etruria. 
It  was  very  broken  and  rugged, 
"  with  the  barren 
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nine*.  Tlic  western  port,  though  arable,  doped  away  in 
considerable  undulations  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
A  country  of  such  highland  nature  had  an  effect  upon 
the  character  of  the  Sabines.  The  mountain  air  and 
exercise  made  them  healthy,  strong,  and  hardv.  Their 
want  of  all  luxuries  preserved  them  from  weakness  and 
effeminacy.  The  religious  superstitions  which  were  fostered 
by  the  wild  and  weird  phenomena  of  their  homes  height- 
ened their  valour  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  They  were 
indeed  men  who  were  ready  to  dare  and  able  to  accomplish 
the  conquering  of  inroads  upon  their  neighbours'  ter- 
ritories. Accordingly,  at  an  early  age  of  authentic  history, 
the  Sabines,  issuing  from  the  north-eastern  uplands  to 
which  they  were  originally  confined,  began  a  system  of 
warlike  aggression.  Gradually,  and  by  repeated  attacks, 
their  invading  hordes  subdued  the  aborigines,  and  advanced 
southward,  occupying  the  land.  At  length,  pushing  their 
outposts  to  the  very  gates  of  Home,  they  commenced  to 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  rising  city.  By  victory  or 
by  compromise  they  gained  admittance  into  the  state  upon 
very  advarvtAgeous  term*.  The  Quirinal  Hill  was  allotted 
for  their  residence  j  a  share  in  the  government  was  given 
to  them;  and  their  sacerdotal  and  religious  institutions 
were  adopted  by  the  whole  body  of  the  pemile.  Nor  did 
this  important  acquisition  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  rest 
of  the  Sabine  nation.  They  persisted  in  their  encroach- 
ments upon  the  Roman  territory.  The  defeats  they  re- 
ceived from  Tullus  Hostcius  and  from  Tarquiniu*  Priscus 
only  checked  them  for  a  time.  Their  system  of  predatory 
raids  was  resumed,  and  was  not  discontinued  till  -H9  B.C. 
The  power  of  the  Sabines  then  began  to  be  broken.  In 
that  year  M.  Horatius  gave  them  a  defeat  which  stilled 
osity  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  They 
in  290  B.c,  oidy  to  be  overthrown  by  Man- 
lius  Curius  Dcntatus  with  greater  completeness  than  ever. 
Their  nationality  had  received  its  death-blow.  Not  more 
than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  before  the  Roman  right  of 
suffrage  was  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  were  absorbed 
into  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

SABINUS,  George,  a  Latin  poet,  born  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Brandenburg  in  1508,  His  poem  Rts  Gettte 
Gaarum  Gcrmanorum  spread  his  reputation  all  over  Ger- 
many, and  procured  him  extensive  |*tronagc.  He  was 
made  professor  of  the  belles  lettres  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Odcr,  rector  of  the  new  academy  of  Ktinigsberg,  and 
counsellor  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  married  two 
wives,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Me- 
lancthon,  and  died  in  lo<>0.  His  poems  are  well  known, 
and  have  often  been  printed. 

SABLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  at  its  continence  with  the 
Erve,  27  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lc  Mans.  It  is  a  beautiful 
town,  almost  encircled  by  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  a 
bridge  of  black  marble.  Sable  was  formerly  strongly  for- 
tified, but  the  defences  have  been  all  destroyed.  On  a 
height  above  the  town  stands  a  splendid  mansion  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  old  cattle.  Gloves,  hats,  serge,  &c, 
are  made  here;  and  marble  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  some  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  and  marble.  Pop. 
52*2. 

SABLES  D'OLONNE,  Lks,  a  town  of  France,  capi- 
tal of  an  arrondissemenl  in  the  department  of  Vendee,  on 
a  peninsula  on  the  coa»t  of  the  Atlantic,  20  mile*  S.S.W. 
of  Napoleon  (formerly  Bourbon)  Vendue.  Part  of  its  site 
consists  of  level  ground,  hardly  rated  above  the  sea;  the 
remainder  is  slightly  elevated  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. Several  of  the  streets  arc  long  and  handsome. 
1  wo  churches  a  nunnery,  alms-houses,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  a  prison  are  among  the  establishment*  of  the  place. 
1  here  is  a  lighthouse,  and  a  harbour  capable  of  aceoni- 
Wo«  luting  vessel*  of  200  tons  burden.    The  town  is  de- 
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fended  towards  the  sea  by  a  fort  and  battery ;  and  on 
the  land  side  by  salt  marshes  and  a  wall.  Pop.  (IH06) 
6133. 

SABZAWAR,  or  Scrzawar,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Khorasan,  in  a  wide  plain,  65  miles  W.  of 
Nishapoor.  It  is  an  old  place,  and  was  once  the  residence 
of  an  independent  monarch,  but  was  afterwards  deserted, 
and  ita  walls  have  only  recently  been  rebuilt.  It  is  still  a 
very  insignificant  place,  and  has  a  small  bazaar.  Pop. 
4000. 

SACCATOO,  or  Sogoto,  a  kingdom  of  Soodan,  in 
Central  Africa,  stretching  from  about  N.  Lat.  7.  to  13. 
E.  l<ong.  5.  to  15.,  between  the  kingdoms  of  Borneo  and 
Baghirmi  on  the  E,  and  that  of  Gando  on  the  W.  It 
occupies  the  country  formerly  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
Houssa ;  but  the  conquest  of  this  and  the  adjacent  regions 
by  the  Fellatas  lias  changed  the  political  relations  of  the 
country.  This  people,  who  are  the  roost  intelligent  of  all 
the  African  races,  and  who  profess  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  are  believed  to  have  originally  dwelt  in  the  re- 
tt;  but  this  period  is  involved  in  impenetrable 
;  and  when  they  first  made  their  appearance  as 
rs  they  came  from  the  west,  apparently  from  the 


Senegal.  As 


early  as  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  in 
bers  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kuara  (Niger) 
consequence  in  the  civil  wars  of  these  coun- 
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tries ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
they  had  formed  some  settlements  as  far  east  as  Lake  T« 
But  they  were  too  much  scattered  and  disunited  to 
much  |>ower ;  and  they  were  subject  to  the  native  heathen 
tribes  of  the  country  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Othman,  or  Danfodio,  one  of  the  Fellata  chief- 
tains, who  exercised  the  office  of  imam  at  a  village  near 
Wurno,  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  countrymen  with  a  fresh 
religious  impulse,  and  marshalled  them  under  his  colours 
for  a  crusade  against  the  unbelievers.  Though  at  first 
defeated  in  almost  every  encounter,  yet  the  warlike  spirit 
of  fanaticism  grew  so  high  that  Othman  obtained  for  him- 
self an  extensive  empire.  This  he  divided,  on  his  death 
in  1816,  into  two  parts,  Gando  and  Saccatoo ;  the  former 
he  left  to  bit  brother  Abd  Allalii,  the  latter  to  his  son  Mo- 
hammed Bello.  This  sultan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rulers  in  Soodan,  overcame  the  dangers  that  threatened 
his  throne  from  the  subject  native  tribe  and  the  rivalry  of 
surrounding  jHitcutatcs,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  order 
into  his  dominions.  He  was  succeeded  in  1832  by  hi* 
brother  Atiku,  under  whom  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
country  continued  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  nephew  and 
successor  Aliu.  the  present  monarch,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1837,  great  internal  disturbance  took  place, 
which  the  weakness  of  the  government  was  unable  to  quell, 
and  which  brought  the  country  into  a  wretched  condi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  kingdom  includes,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  same  number  of  prov  inces  as  in  its  most  thriving 
condition,  but  the  revenue  has  much  fallen  off,  and  the 
provinces  have  so  loose  a  connection  with  one  another  as 
to  be  virtually  almost  independent  states.  The  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saccatoo  lies  in  the  obtuse  angle 
between  the  Kuara  (Niger)  flowing  from  the  N.W.,  and 
its  affluent  the  Benue  or  Tchadda  from  the  east.  The 
former  river  does  not  touch  the  country  at  all,  but  flows  at 
some  distance  nearly  parallel  to  its  frontier ;  the  latter  forms 
part  of  its  southern  boundary,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  fluws  through  the  province  of  Adamana,  which, 
however,  may  be  almost  regarded  as  an  independent  king- 
dom. The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  watered  by  tribu- 
taries of  the  Kuara,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Riroa  or 
Kehbi,  in  the  N.W.  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  N.E.  portion, 
however,  there  are  many  rivers  which  belong  to  the  basin 
of  Lake  Tsad.  The  province  which  contains  Saccatoo 
and  Wurno,  tile  principal  town,  lies  in  the  N.W.  extremity 
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of  the  country,  and  it  composed  of  portion*  of  two  once 
very  extensile  provinces,  Kcbbi  and  Sanf'ara.  In  it  it  a 
small  desert  tract  called  Gundumi.  Katscna,  which  lies 
farther  to  the  S.E.,  is  one  of  the  finest  regions  in  the  whole 
of  Soodan.  It  occupies  the  watershed  between  the  Niger 
and  Lake  Tsad,  and  consists  of  an  undulating  hilly  country, 
with  innumerable  small  rivers.  The  air  is  salubrious. 
Fop.  about  300,000.  Kano,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  this 
province,  includes  a  large  extent  of  extremely  fertile 
country,  and  has  a  population  of  more  than  400,000 
half  of  them  slaves.  Industry  and  trade  are  in  a 
ing  condition  here.  Still  farther  east  lie  the  provinces  of 
Katagum,  Schera.  and  Messau,  which  are  in  no  way  re- 
markable. The  provinces  already  named  occupy  the  whole 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  south  of  them  lie  the 
extensive  provinces  of  Segseg  and  Bautschi.  The 
is  an  exceedingly  lertile  country, 
corn-fields  and  meadows  of  the  richest 
with  pleasant  bills  and  valleys.  Rice  is  produced  here  in 
great  abundance.  Adamana,  the  most  easterly  of  all  the 
provinces,  is  almost  an  independent  state,  and  is  nearly 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  surrounding 
tribes.  Part  of  this  province  is  mountainous,  and  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  native  heathens,  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors having  only  a  few  detached  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try. The  residence  of  the  sultan  of  Saccatoo  is  at  Wurno, 
but  the  official  capita]  is  the  neighbouring  town  of  Saccatoo, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kima.  It  was  founded  in  1803  by 
Othman,  the  original  conqueror  of  the  country,  and  is 
surrounded  with  walls  from  20  to  30  feet  high.  Entrance 
is  afforded  by  eight  gates,  which  arc  closed  at  sunset.  The 
streets  arc  pretty  regularly  laid  out ;  and  the  town  contains 
two  large  mosques,  one  of  which  is  800  feet  long,  richly 
adorned  and  supported  by  wooden  pillars.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  palace  and  a  bazaar.  The  surrounding 
country  is  flat  and  marshy,  but  of  much  fertility ;  and  the 
river  abounds  in  fish.  Saccatoo  has  important  manufactures 
of  leather,  hardware,  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  trade  is  also 
very  extensive ;  and  it  is  said  that  British  exchequer  bills 
are  current  here.  Large  caravans  of  salt  arrive  annually 
from  among  the  Tuariksof  the  Sahara.  It  was  at  Saccatoo 
that  the  unfortunate  traveller  Clapperton  died,  April  13, 
1827.    Pop.  from  20.000  to  22,000. 

SACCHETTI,  Franco,  an  eminent  Italian  novelist, 
was  born  at  Florence  about  1333.  The  birth  and  influence 
of  his  family  gave  him  a  high  standing  in  the  republic. 
His  whole  life  was  engrossed  w  ith  the  duties  of  several  im- 
portant municipal  offices.  He  was  in  succession  one  of 
the  Council  of  Eight,  and  podesta  at  Bibbicna,  at  San 
Miniato,  and  at  Facnza.  Vet  Sacchetti  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  composition  of  a  series  of  excellent  tales.  The 
incidents  which  he  chose  were  short  and  simple.  His  lan- 
guage was  a  model  of  classical  purity.  Many  of  his  re- 
ferences to  men  and  manners  had  an  historical  value.  The 
whole  series  was  executed  with  so  much  taste  and  skill 
that,  next  to  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  it  was  reckoned 
by  critics  the  finest  collection  of  tales  in  Italian  literature. 
Sacchetti  died  about  1410.  His  tales  were  first  printed  by 
Bottari  in  1724. 

SACCHI,  Andrea,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
Roman  school,  was  born  near  Rome  about  1600,  and  studied 
under  Albani.  He  pursued  his  art  with  the  most  careful 
assiduity.  The  works  of  Raphael  were  the  subject  of  his 
constant  contemplations.  His  own  ideas  were  allowed  to 
lie  long  and  ripen  in  his  imagination.  "  It  was  better,"  he 
said,  "  to  produce  a  few  masterpieces  than  a  great  many 
mediocre  pictures."  And  when  he  took  up  the  brush,  he 
painted  like  one  who  brought  all  his  powers  into  play. 
Hia  composition  was  simple  and  natural ;  his  figures  were 
easy  and  dignified ;  and  his  colouring  was  sober  and  har- 
monious.   The  result  of  this  thorough  system  of  study 
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was,  that  Sacchi,  at  his  death  in  1661,  led  behind  him  se-  Suchtoi. 
veral  pictures  of  first-rate  excellence.  They  still  call  v— ^ 
forth  the  admiration  of  visitors  at  Rome.  "  St  Romualdo 
surrounded  by  his  Monks,"  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  four  best  paintings  in  the  city.  The 
pictures  from  the  life  of  the  Baptist  in  St  John  Latcran,  the 
"  Death  of  St  Anna"  in  S.  Carlo  di  Catinari,  a  "Crucifixion" 
in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  "  St  Gregory  the  Great,"  in 
the  Vatican  museum,  and  the  "  Intoxication  of  Noah,"  in 
Palazzo  Sciarra,  are  also  very  beautiful.  (See  Lanzi's  Hil- 
ton/ of  Painting,  &c.) 

SACCHI  NT,  Antoxio  Maria  Gasparo,  a  verv  eminent 


composer  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
on  the  23d  of  July  1734,  and  not  at  Naples  on  13th  May 
1735,  as  most  of  his  biographers  have  stated.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  fisherman,  and  was  destined  for  the  same 
occupation.  Durante,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Sant'  Onofrio  at  Naples,  happening  accidentally  to 
hear  the  boy  Sacchini  singing  some  popular  airs,  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  natural  talent  and  intelligence  as  to 
ask  his  parents  to  give  him  up  to  be  regularly  instructed  in 
music.  Sacchini  accordingly  entered  the  Conservatory, 
and  there  learned  the  elements  of  music,  and  became  a 
good  violinist.  He  then  studied  musical  composition  under 
Durante,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  most  promising  of  his 
pupils,  although  Piccini  and  Guglielmi,  older  than  he,  were 
his  fellow-students.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Durante,  in 
1735,  Sacchini  quitted  the  Conservatory,  and  began  to 
teach  singing  and  to  compose  operas.  In  1762  he  was 
called  to  Rome  to  compose  a  serious  opera,  which  was  so 
well  received  that  he  resided  chiefly  at  Rome  for  the  next 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  visited  several  other 
towns  in  Italy,  in  order  to  compose  for  them  serious  and 
comic  operas.  The  great  merit  of  his  opera  Alessandro 
nell"  Indie,  performed  at  Venice  in  1768,  obtained  for  him 
there  the  directorship  of  the  Conservatory  of  L'Oepedaletto. 
He  wrote  much  beautiful  music  for  convents  and  churches 
while  he  occupied  that  post  for  a  few  years.  Doctor  Bur- 
ney  met  him  at  Venice  in  1770,  and  beard  a  Salve  He- 
gina,  of  which  he  speaks  very  highly  in  his  7bur,  p.  143. 
Although  then  only  thirty-six  years  of  age,  Sacchini  had 
composed  forty  serious  and  ten  comic  operas,  and  possessed 
a  high  reputation.  In  1771  he  visited  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, and  composed  tno  operas  for  Munich  and  Stuttgardt. 
He  arrived  at  London  in  April  1772,  and  brought  out,  at 
first,  some  of  his  old  operas.  Dr  Burney  says  (History  of 
Music,  vol.  iv.,  p.  498)  that  Sacchini's  first  opera  for  the 
English  stage,  II  Cid,  came  out  in  January  ]  773,  and  in 
May  his  Tamerlano.  In  November  1773  his  J.ucio  Vero, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1774  his  A'itetti  and  Perseo;  his 
Montezuma  and  11  Creso  in  1 775  ;  Hrifite  in  1 776 ; 
JJ  Amor  Holdato  in  1777;  //  Catandrino  in  1778;  Jinea 
t  Lavinia  in  1 779.  According  to  Dr  Burney,  who  knew 
Sacchini  intimately,  the  musical  partisans  of  other  com- 
posers immediately  raised  violent  cabals  against  Sacchini 
when  he  first  came  to  London  ;  although  his  great  merits 
were  afterwards  amply  acknowledged.  Unfortunately, 
Sacchini  was  thoughtless,  dissipated,  and  extravagant,  and 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  creditors  in  the  summer  of  1 781, 
and  take  refuge  in  Paris.  In  Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  75,  under  the  date  July  16,  1781,  we  find  a  very 
melancholy  portrait  of  Sacchini,  then  in  London,  ruined  and 
miserable.  In  1782  he  returned  to  London,  but  only  to 
get  into  greater  difficulties.  He  finally  left  England  in 
1784,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  latter  days  were  ren- 
dered more  comfortable  by  a  pension  from  the  Queen  ot 
France,  and  also  the  theatrical  pension.  In  Paris  he  com- 
posed his  operas,  Renaud,  Chime ne,  Dardanus,  and  CEdipe; 
the  latter  a  masterpiece  in  every  respect.  But  even  in 
Paris  hostile  jealousy  pursued  him.  His  health  failed;  and 
a  severe  attack  of  gout  caused  his  death  on  the  7th  October 
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1786.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral  and  great 
marks  of  respect,  which  were  certainly  due  to  hi*  extraor- 
dinary abilities,  if  not  to  his  prudent  conduct.  Immediately 
alter  his  funeral  his  friend  and  rival  Piccini  published  a 
letter,  in  which  his  praises  of  Sacchini 's  musical  powers  did 
equal  credit  to  his  head  and  heart.  How  very  rare  are 
such  noble  tributes  from  rival  musicians !  The  merits  of 
Sacchini  were  very  great.  He  was  a  perfect  musician.  His 
style  was  always  free,  graceful,  and  unconstrained  in  every 
kind  of  composition.  His  command  of  musical  language 
embraced  the  grand,  the  serious,  the  comic,  the  pathetic, 
with  equal  case.  His  influence  upon  the  progress  of  his 
art  is  now  too  much  lost  sight  of;  but  is  known  to  those 
who  have  studied  his  works,  and  compared  them  with  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  Mozart,  in  his 
operatic  niu*ic,  was  much  indebted  to  Sacchini.  There  is 
a  bust  of  Sacchini  in  the  Pantheon  chapel  at  Home.  Be- 
sides many  of  his  compositions  not  published,  his  works 
include  16  pieces  of  church  music  t  5  oratorios  ;  33  operas; 
6  trios  for  violins  and  bass;  6  quartets  fir  violins,  viola,  and 
bass  ;  6  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  with  violin  accompani- 
ment.  (a.  r.  a.) 

SACHEVERELL,  Dr  Hksrv,  a  famous  Tory  clergy- 
man in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  indecent  and  scurrilous  sermon* and  writings  against 
die  dissenters  and  revolution  principles.  He  was  born  in 
1672,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  chamber-fellow  with  Addison,  and  where  he 
seems  to  have  cultivated  the  rouses.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  his  college  ;  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  of  B.D.  in 
1707,  and  of  D.D.  in  1708.    He  owed  his  consequence. 


SAC. 


T,  to  being  indiscreetly  prosecuted  by  the  House  of 
Lords  for  his  assize-sermon  at  Derby,  and  his  5th  of  No- 


at  St  Paul's  in  1709,  in  which  he  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  government  in  its  utmost 
extent,  and  reflected  severely  on  the  Act  of  Toleration.  The 
High  and  Low  Church  parties  were  very  violent  at  that  time ; 
and  the  trial  of  Sacheverell  inflamed  the  High  Church  party 
to  dangerous  riots  and  excesses.  He  was,  however,  sus- 
pended for  three  years,  and  his  sermons  were  burned  by  the 
common  hangman.  The  Tories  being  in  administration 
when  Sachevcrell's  suspension  expired,  he  was  freed  with 
every  circumstance  of  honour  and  public  rejoicing;  was 
ordered  to  preach  before  the  Commons  on  the  29th  Of  May  ; 
had  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  discourse ;  and  obtained 
the  valuable  rectory  of  St  Andrews,  Holbom.  He  was 
evidently  a  very  weak,  vain,  and  selfish  man,  and  was  sub- 
sequently as  notorious  for  his  lawsuits  with  his  parishioners 
as  he  hail  been  for  his  quarrels  with  the  state  in  the 


;  or  his  career.  He  died  in  1724. 
SACHS,  Hans,  a  German  meister-singer  of  the  til 
the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1494,  and  was 
bred  to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  His  mind  was  ingenious 
and  unweariedly  active.  While  plying  the  awl  he  was 
constantly  manufacturing  verses.  The  books  of  Scripture, 
the  sentiments  of  the  Relormers,  and  the  tales  and  history  in 
classical  literature  were  taken  indiscriminately  as  the  raw 
material  for  his  rhyming  fabrics.  His  brain  continued  for 
many  years  to  produce  piece  after  piece  with  all  the  regu- 
larity and  despatch  of  a  machine.  Accordingly,  at  his  death 
in  1576  Ins  compositions  amounted  to  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand, a  portion  of  which  were  published  at  Niirnberg  in 
5  vols,  folio.  1576-79. 

SACK  (Fr.  r»»  tteand  r»;i  dEtpagne),  a  species  of  wine 
used  by  our  ancestors,  regarding  the  peculiarity  of  which 
there  have  been  various  conjectures.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  kind,  while 
some  have  conceived  it  to  be  Rhenish  and  some  Canary. 
Venner  says  of  sack  in  1628  that,  "  taken  by  itself,  it  is  very 
hot  and  very  penetrative  ;  being  taken  with  sugar,  the  heat 
is   somewhat  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality  thereof 


also  retarded."  This  statement  has  led  some  to  imagine  feckvUV 
that  sack  was  not  a  sweet  wine,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  —  ~ 
occasionally  taken  with  sugar.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
when  Pal  staff'  spoke  of  it  as  therris  tack  (properly  Xeret 
tack,  according  to  Blount  in  his  Glottographia),  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of 
sweet  wines.  In  contradistinction  to  the  French  derivation 
of  tho  term  from  the  word  tec,  it  has  lieen  conjectured  to  be 
derived  from  the  Spanish  tac, — a  bag  in  which  it  was  tran- 
sported from  place  to  place. 

SACKVILLE,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of 
Dorset,  a  statesman  and  poet,  the  son  of  Richard  Sackville 
of  Buckhurst,  in  the  parish  of  Withiam  in  Sussex,  was 
born  in  the  year  1536.  He  was  sent  to  Hart  Hall,  Oxford, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  whence  he 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
Inner  Temples  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  are  told 
that  he  cultivated  poetry  whilst  at  the  universities,  and  that 
these  juvenile  productions  were  much  admired,  though  none 
of  them  hare  been  preserved.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
of  Queen  Mary  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  about  which  time,  in  1557.  he  wrote  a  poetical 
piece,  entitled  the  Induction,  or  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates 
This  last  was  meant  to  comprehend  all  the  unfortunate  great 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history ;  but  the  design  being 
dropped,  it  was  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
Mirror  of  Magittratei  is  formed  upon  a  dramatic  plan,  in 
which  the  persons  are  introduced  speaking.  The  Induction 
is  written  much  in  the  style  of  Spencer,  who,  with  some 
probability,  is  supposed  to  have  imitated  this  author. 

In  the  year  1561  the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex, 
subsequently  called  Gorboduc,  was  acted  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  hy  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple.  This 
was  the  first  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language.  The  Com- 
panion to  the  Playhouse  tells  us  that  the  first  three  acts 
were  written  by  Mr  Thomas  Norton.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  says,  "it  is  full  of  stately  speeches 
and  well-sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca 
in  his  style."  Rymcr  speaks  highly  in  its  commendation. 
Spence,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope,  republished  it  in  1736 
with  a  pompous  preface.  It  is  said  to  be  our  first  dramatic 
piece  written  in  verse.  In  the  first  Parliament  of  this  reign 
Mr  Sackville  was  member  Tor  Sussex,  and  for  Buckingham- 
shire in  the  second.  In  the  meantime  he  made  the  tour  of 
France  and  Italv ;  and  in  1566  was  imprisoned  at  Rome, 
when  he  was  informed  of  his  father's  death,  by  which  he 
■sad  of  a  verv  considerable  fortune.  Having 
his  liberty,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  knighted,  and  afterwards  created  I,ord  Buckhurst.  In 
1570  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France.  In  1586  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  try  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  the  messenger  em- 
ployed to  report  the  confirmation  of  her  sentence,  as  well 
as  to  see  it  executed.  The  year  following  he  went  as  am- 
bassador to  the  States-General  inconsequence  of  their  com- 
plaint against  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,,  disliking  his 
impartiality,  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  recall  him,  and 
confine  him  to  his  house.  In  this  state  of  restraint  he 
continued  about  ten  months,  when  Leicester  dying,  he  was 
restored  to  favour,  and  in  1580  was  installed  knight  of  die 
Garter.  But  the  most  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  queen's 
partiality  lor  Lord  Buckhurst  appeared  in  the  year  1591, 
when  she  caused  him  to  be  elected  chancellor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  opposition  to  her  favourite  Essex.  In 
1598,  on  the  death  of  the  treasurer  Burghlcv,  Lord  Buck- 
hurst succeeded  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  in 
effect  prime  minister;  and  when  in  1601  the  Earls  of 
Essex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trial,  he  sat  as 
lord  high  steward  on  that  awful  occasion.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  J  ami  s  L  he  was  graciously  received,  had  the  office 
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RsekvllU  of  lord  high  treasurer  confirmed  to  him  for  life,  and  was 
|      created  Carl  of  Dorset.    He  continued  high  in  favour  with 
Haenment.  the  king  till  the  day  of  Ills  death,  which  happened  sud- 
"■"^ V"""/  denly  on  the  19th  of  April  1608,  in  the  council-chamber  at 
Whitehall.    He  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Sackvillk,  Charltt,  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Carl  of  Dorset, 
a  poet  and  wit,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January  1637-8. 
After  receiving  a  private  education,  he  visited  Italy  ;  and  re- 
turning to  England  shortly  before  the  Restoration,  rat  in 
Parliament  for  East  Grimstead  in  Sussex.  Being  of  wild 
and  dissolute  habits,  he  became  a  great  favourite  of  Charles 

II.  ,  and  did  not  choose  to  engage  in  any  public  employ- 
ment. He  attended  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Dutch  war  of  1665.  and  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
celebrated  song,  "  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land,"  on  the 
eve  of  the  3d  of  June,  when  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  and 
Opham,  their  admiral,  slain.  Buckhurst  was  soon  after 
made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  sent  a  sliort 
embassy  to  France  on  one  of  those  missions,  which  was, 
according  to  Dryden,  "  a  sleeveless  errand."  Charles  II.  had 
become  enamoured  of  Nell  Gwyn,  with  whom  Buckhurst 
was  then  living,  and  this  little  journey  to  France  was  con- 
trived by  the  king  to  gel  rid  of  his  rival.  In  1674  he  be- 
came heir  to  the  estate  and  title  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
Carl  of  Middlesex  ;  and  in  1677,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
lie  inherited  the  title  of  Carl  of  Dorset  and  the  whole  of 
the  family  estates.  He  buried  his  first  wife  in  1684,  and 
subsequently  married  a  daughter  of  the  Carl  of  Northamp- 
ton, a  woman  of  beauty  and  superior  mind,  who  may  still 
be  seen  among  the  Kneller  beauties  at  Hampton  Court. 
Dorset  was  taken  favourable  notice  of  by  James  II.,  but 
ceased  to  adhere  to  his  policy  on  his  becoming  more  vio- 
lent in  his  measures.    On  the  accession  of  King  William 

III.  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  and 
received  the  honour  of  the  Garter.  His  health  afterwards 
declining,  he  died  at  Bath  on  the  29th  January  1705-6. 

The  epitaph  of  Dorset  was  written  by  Pope;  Dryden 

E n ii i  J  dedications  and  fulsome  panegyrics  to  him;  and 
rior  eulogized  his  excellencies  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner.  He  was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries 
for  his  elegant  manners,  sprightly  wit,  and  courtly  address ; 
and  his  bounty  to  the  learned  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
number  of  dedications  which  were  addressed  to  *  the  witty 
Carl."  His  poetical  pieces  arc,  according  to  Johnson,  "  the 
effusions  of  a  man  of  wit, — gay,  vigorous,  and  airy."  (John- 
son's Lives  of  the  PoeU,  by  Cunningham.) 

SACRAMENT,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  tacra- 
mentum,  which  signifies  an  oath,  particularly  the  oath  taken 
by  soldiers  to  be  true  to  their  country  and  their  general. 
The  words  of  this  oath,  according  to  Poljbius,  wereoAfew- 
peraturus  sum  el  facturus  quictpud  mandubitur  ab  impera- 
toribus  juxla  vires.  The  word  was  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Latin  Church,  and  employed  to  denote  those  ordinances 
of  religion  by  which  Christians  came  under  an  obligation, 
equally  sacred  with  that  of  an  oath,  to  observe  their  part  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  and  in  which  they  had  the  assurance 
of  Christ  that  he  would  fulfil  his  part  of  the  same  covenant. 

Of  sacraments,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  ProtesUnt 
churches  admit  but  of  two ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  a  greater  number  can  be  made  out  from  Scripture,  if 
the  definition  of  a  sacrament  be  just  which  is  given  by  the 
Church  of  England.  By  that  church  the  meaning  of  the 
word  sacrament  is  declared  to  be  "  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,  or- 
dained by  Christ  himself  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive 
the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof."  According 
to  this  definition,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  cer- 
tainly sacraments ;  for  each  consists  of  an  outward  and  vi- 
sible sign  of  what  is  believed  to  be  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace;  both  were  ordained  by  Christ  himself;  and  by  the 
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reception  of  each  docs  the  Christian  come  under  a  solemn  <Af.  .,. 

obligation  to  be  true  to  his  Divine  master,  according  to  the  to 
terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace.    The  Roman  Catholics, 
however,  add  to  this  number  confirmation,  penance,  extreme  • 
unction,  ordination,  and  marriage ;  in  all,  seven  sacraments.  V*-/ 
They  call  the  eucharist,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament. Thus  to  exfiose  the  holy  sacrament,  is  to  lay  the 
consecrated  host  on  the  altar  to  be  adored.    The  procession 
of  the  holy  sacrament  is  that  in  which  this  host  is  carries? 
about  the  church,  or  about  a  town. 

SACRAMENTO,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  in  California,  rises  in  a  chain  of  mountains  con- 
necting the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the  coast  range,  and  flow* 
generally  southwards,  uniting  with  the  San  Joaquin  from 
the  south,  at  the  head  of  Suisoon  Bay,  through  which  their 
united  waters  are  discharged  into  the  Pacific.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  370  miles,  for  200  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
It  abounds  in  fish,  the  catching  of  which  is  here  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry.  The  valley  watered  by  the 
Sacramento  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  portions 
of  California. 

Sacraai&kto  City,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  California, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  loO 
miles  above  San  Francisco.  It  owes  its  origin  entirely  to 
the  gold  discovered  here,  and  was  founded  in  1849,  since 
which  time  it  has  risen  to  be  a  large  and  flourishing  town. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out;  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  distinguished  by  numbers  and  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Many  of  them  are  lined  with  large  oak  and 
sycamore  trees,  which  have  a  very  fine  effect.  Until  recently 
it  was  very  liable  to  inundations,  but  the  river  has  been 
confined  to  its  channel  by  embankments.  The  houses, 
which  were  formerly  of  wood,  often  suffered  from  fire;  but 
they  are  now  built  of  more  substantial  materials.  In  and 
about  the  town  are  many  very  beautiful  gardens.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  buildings  are  numerous  churches, 
hotels,  steam-mills,  and  manufactories.  The  commercial 
importance  of  Sacramento  is  very  great,  it  being  the  chief 
emporium  for  supplying  provisions  to  the  gold  regions. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  this  and  San  Francisco. 
Pop.  estimated  at  20.000. 

SACRED,  something  holy,  or  that  is  solemnly  offered 
and  consecrated  to  God  by  prayers  and  benedictions. 
Kings,  prelates,  and  priests  arc  reckoned  sacred  persons; 
abbots  are  only  hlessed.  The  deaconhood,  sub-dcaconhood, 
and  priesthood,  are  all  sacred  orders,  and  are  said  to  impress 
an  indelible  character.  The  custom  of  consecrating  kings 
with  holy  oil  is  derived,  says  Gutlingius,  from  the  Hebrews, 
amongst  whom,  he  agrees  with  Grolius,  it  was  never  used 
but  to  kings  who  had  not  an  evident  right  by  succession. 
He  adds  tliat  the  Christian  emperors  never  used  it  before 
Justin  the  younger.  This  term  was  first  added  to  the  title 
of  Majesty,  in  designating  the  English  sovereigns,  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.  in  1603. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  mode  to  the  object  of  religious 
worship,  is  one  of  the  forms  of  religious  cultus  everywhere 
met  with,  being  co-extensive  with  religion  itself.  The  offer- 
ings made  have  been  various,  and  the  forms  under  which 
they  liave  been  presented  have  also  varied.  The  offerings 
for  the  most  part  have  been  the  fait  of  the  field  and  of  the 
flock ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  tiller  of  the  field  and  the 
keeper  of  the  flock  have  also  been  offend  in  sacrifice.  The 
forms  in  which  they  have  been  presented  embrace  the  na- 
tural form,  or  that  form  transmuted  by  slaughtering  and 
burning.  The  selection  of  the  sacrifice  appears  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  ground  of  its  nearness  of  relation  and 
preciousness  to  the  offerer :  it  must  be  his  own,  the  first 
and  the  best  of  its  kind ;  it  must  represent  him,— must  be 
therefore  what  he  values  and  loves.  And  as  the  sacrifice 
not  only  represented  the  offerer,  but  represented  what  was 
his  deepest  feeling  on  the  occasion  of  the  offering,  this 
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8»crli»g«  ground  of  nearness  and  preciousneas  famished  different 
I       offerings  on  different  occasions.    The  idea  present  in  and 
^^T-    underlying  all  the  forms  of  presentation  appears  to  be  that 
of  bringing  the  sacrifice  near  to  tlte  object  of  worship. 
Another  peculiarity  of  a  sacrifice  consisted  in  destroying,  in 

worship.  Sacrifice*  prevailedViroughout  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  world,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile.  Christian*  believe 
tlicm  to  have  been  entirely  abolished  bv  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  precise  significaiice  of  Christ's  death  has,  how- 
ever, been  variously  interpreted  by  different  men,  and  there 
exists  upon  the  various  sides  of  this  important  question  a 
large  amount  of  theological  literature. 

SACRILEGE,  Sacrileoium,  the  crime  of  profaning 
sacred  things,  or  things  devoted  to  God ;  or  of  alienating 
to  laymen,  for  common  purposes,  what  was  given  to  reli- 
gious persons  and  pious  uses. 

SACRO-BOSCO,  Johaswks  de.  See  Arithmetic, 
History  of. 

SACY,  Aktoikb  Isaac  Silvebtoe  de,  a  celebrated 
orientalist,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  21?t  September  1758. 
Although  a  delicate  boy,  he  soon  became  a  precocious  lin- 
guist. His  ready  mind,  under  the  direction  of  a  private 
tutor,  speedily  mastered  Latin  and  Greek.  He  then  ap- 
plied himself  to  other  languages.  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  were  acquired  in  succes- 
sion ;  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  German  were  added  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  appeared  before  the 
public  as  a  prodigy  in  philology.  It  was  not  long  before 
Sacy  directed  his  attention  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  East.  As  his  studies  advanced  he  continued  to  lay 
their  results  before  the  learned  world.  Two  memoirs,  one 
on  the  bursting  of  the  dike  of  lrem  in  Arabia  Felix,  and 
another  on  the  origin  of  Arabian  literature,  were  published 
in  the  Hecuetl  de  t  Academic  del  Inscriptions.  Numerous 
papers  on  ancient  Persian  and  Arabic  history  were  contri- 
buted to  the  collection  entitled  Notice*  et  Eztraits  det 
Manutcritt.  He  also  read  before  the  academy  several 
memoirs  on  the  antiquities  of  Persia,  and  especially  on  the 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Nor  did 
the  turmoil  of  the  Revolution  interrupt  his  engrossing  pur- 
suits. He  retired  to  a  small  country  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  divided  his  time  between  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden  and  the  investigation  of  die  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Druses.  After  the  revolutionary  period 
the  efforts  of  Sacy  for  the  promotion  of  oriental  learning 
took  a  most  practical  turn.  Much  of  his  earnest  attention 
was  given  to  the  duties  of  professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  No  less  titan  fifteen 
years  were  engrossed  in  the  composition  of  an  Arabic 
Grammar.  He  exerted  himself  to  found  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Paris,  a  service  which  was  acknowledged  by  his  being 
made  its  first  president.  At  the  same  time,  his  pen  was  not 
slow  in  advancing  the  great  work  of  his  lite.  He  was  a 
powerful  supporter  of  the  Magasin  Encycloprdique  and  of 
the  Mine*  de  f  Orient ;  and  among  other  works  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Arabic  extracts  entitled  C'/irrttomathie 
Arabe,  1806 ;  the  Arabic  text  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  under 
lite  name  of  Calila  et  Dimna,  1816;  the  l'end-Sameh 
(Book  of  Counsels)  in  Persian  and  French,  1819;  and 
the  Setsions  of  Hariri,  in  Arabic,  1822.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  lile  Sacy  held  a  very  high  position.  In  the 
1 1m  mom  no  professor  could  be  more  eminent.  His  infor- 
mation was  profound,  well-arranged,  and  ready  at  command. 
He  explained  with  precUion,  clearness,  and  force.  So  as- 
tonishing,  indeed,  were  his  qualifications  for  teaching  that 
old  men,  who  had  themselves  written  and  spoken  on  the 
subject,  came  front  all  |»rls  to  sit  at  his  feet.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  his  lecture-room  that  he  was  esteemed.  After  the 
death  of  Cuvier  the  French  held  him  up  as  their  great 
champion  in  Laming.    He  was  universally  acknowledged 


to  be  the  greatest  living  authority  in  his  own  particular  8*cy 
branch  of  studv.    The  influence  of  his  commanding  intel-  1 
leet  was  felt  throughout  the  learned  world.    Chairs  of 
Chinese,  Sanscrit,  and  Hindustanee  were  established  in  Vl— N""' 
Paris  by  his  advice.    Russian  and  Prussian  institutions  for 
oriental  studies  were  founded  under  his  direction.  His 
pupils  filled  the  principal  professorships  in  Europe  ;  and  he 
had  his  readers  and  correspondents  in  every  country.  Sacy 
fell  down  dead  in  the  street,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  on  the  19th 
of  February  1838.    At  his  death  he  was  a  peer  of  France, 
keeper  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  king's  library,  and 
perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  His 
triend  Reinaud  pronounced  his  eulogy,  which  was  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  of  Notice  historiaue  et 
LitUraire  sur  M.  le  Baron  de  Sacy. 

Sacr,  the  name  by  which  Louis  Itaac  le  Maistre  was 
commonly  known.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1613,  and  was 
educated  for  the  church.  The  instructions  of  his  uncle,  the 
great  Arnauld,  and  of  his  spiritual  guide,  the  Abbe  of  Saint 
Cyran,  made  him  a  zealous  Jansenist.  Withdrawing  in  the 
company  of  those  of  the  same  mind  to  the  famous  suburban 
retreat  of  Port-  Royal-des-  Champs,  he  commenced  a  life  of 
opposition  to  the  errors  and  vices  of  the  Jesuits.  For  se- 
veral years  he  assisted  his  fellow-recluses  in  instilling  their 
opinions  into  a  small  number  of  pupils,  and  in  comjwsing 
works  for  the  better  enlightenment  of  their  age.  Persecu- 
tion assailed  him  in  1661,  but  his  zeal  remained  unabated. 
Fleeing  before  his  enemies,  he  became  an  outcast  lor  his 
principles.  Till  1666  there  was  no  other  hiding-place  for 
iiim  but  the  dingy  recesses  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  An- 
toine.  For  the  following  three  years  his  studies  were  pro- 
secuted in  a  cell  of  the  Bastile.  Even  after  his  liberation 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies  did  not  cease.  He  returned  to 
Port-Royal  in  1675,  only  to  be  chased  from  it  in  1679. 
Weary  and  worn-out,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
the  Marquis  of  Pomponne,  and  died  there  in  1684.  The 
following  is  a  list  oi  the  principal  works  of  Sacy : — Enlu- 
minure*  du  I'ameux  Almanack  de*  Jcsuite*  intitule  la 
Jitroute  et  la  VonJ'ution  de*  Jam-  tustrs,  in  8vo,  1654 ;  a 
French  translation  of  the  De  Jmitatione  (Viriiti,  in  8vo, 
1662  j  a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  1667  ;  and  a  French  translation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  1696. 

SADDUCEES  were  a  famous  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  consisted  of  persons  of  great  quality  and  opu- 
lence. Respecting  their  origin  there  arc  various  accounts 
and  various  opinions.  Epiphanius,  and  after  him  many 
other  writers,  contend  that  they  took  their  rise  from  Dosi- 
tlicus,  a  sectary  of  Samaria,  and  derived  their  name  from 
the  Hebrew  word  ^iTi.jutt  or  justice,  from  the  great  jus- 
tice and  equity  »Blch  they  showed  in  all  their  actions  ;  a 
derivation  which  neither  suits  the  word  Sadducee  nor  the 
general  character  of  the  sect.  They  are  thought  by  some, 
too,  to  have  been  Samaritans.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
probable,  as  they  always  attended  the  worship  and  sacrifice* 
at  Jerusalem,  and  never  at  Gerizim. 

In  the  Jewish  Talmud  we  are  told  that  the  Sadducccs 
derived  their  nante  from  Sadoc,  and  that  the  scet  arose 
about  260  years  before  Christ,  in  the  time  of  Antigonus  of 
Such,  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and  teacher 
of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  school  of  that  city.  An- 
tigonus had  often  in  his  lectures,  it  seems,  taught  his  scho- 
lars that  they  ought  not  to  serve  God  as  slaves  do  their 
masters,  from  tlte  ho|n?s  of  a  reward,  hut  merely  out  of  filial 
love  for  his  own  sake ;  and  from  this  Sadoc  and  Baithus 
inferred  that  there  were  no  rewards  at  all  after  this  life. 
Thev  therefore  separated  from  their  master,  and  taught 
that  there  was  no  resurrection  nor  future  state.  This  new 
doctrine  quickly  spread,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  Sad- 
ducees,  which  it  t  many  respects  resembled  the  Epicureans. 
Dr  Prideaux  thinks  that  the  Sadducccs  were  at  first  no 
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.  more  than  what  the  Caraites  are  now  ;  that  is,  they  would 
not  receive  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  acknowledged 
the  written  word  only  ;  and  the  Pharisees  being  great  pro- 
moter* of  those  tradition*,  these  two  sects  hence  became 
directly  opposite  to  each  other.  Afterwards  the  Sadducees 
imbibed  other  doctrines  which  rendered  them  a  sect  truly 
impious.  They  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  existence  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  or  souls  of  men  de- 
parted. They  held  that  there  is  no  spiritual  being  but  God 
only ;  and  that  as  to  man,  this  world  is  his  all.  They  did 
not  deny  but  that  we  had  reasonable  souls ;  but  they  main- 
tained that  this  soid  was  mortal,  and,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, they  denied  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life.  They  pretended  also  that  what  is  said  of  the 
existence  of  angels  and  of  a  future  resurrection  is  nothing 
but  illusions.  St  Epiphanius,  and  after  him  St  Augustin, 
have  advanced  that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  neither  Josephus  nor  the  evangelists  accuse  them  of 
any  error  like  this.  It  has  been  also  imputed  to  them  that 
they  thought  God  corporeal,  and  that  they  received  none 
of  the  prophecies.  It  is  difficult  to  apprehend  how  they 
could  deny  the  being  of  angels,  and  yet  receive  the  books 
of  Moses,  where  such  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels 
and  of  their  appearances.  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc  observe 
:  it  is  very  likely  they  looked  upon  angels,  not  as  pars- 
ings subsisting  of  themselves,  but  as  powers,  ems- 
or  qualities,  inseparable  from  the  Deity,  as  the 
i  are  inseparable  from  the  sun.  Or  perhaps  they 
held  angels  not  to  be  spiritual,  but  mortal,  just  as  they 
thought  that  substance  to  be  which  animates  us  and  thinks 
in  us.  The  ancients  do  not  tell  us  how  they  solved  this 
y,  that  might  be  urged  against  them  from  so  many 
of  the  Pentateuch,  where  mention  is  made  of 


As  the 


acknowledged  neither  punish- 


ments nor  recompenses  in  another  life,  so  they  were  inexo- 
rable in  cliastising  the  wicked.  They  observed  the  law 
themselves,  and  caused  it  to  be  observed  with  the  utmost 
rigour  by  others.    They  admitted  none  of  the  traditions. 


rigour  by  others.  They  admitted  none  of  the  traditions, 
explications,  or  modifications  of  the  Pharisees ;  they  kept 
to  the  text  of  the  law,  and  maintained  that  only  what  was 
written  was  to  be  observed.  The  Sadducees  are  accused 
of  rejecting  all  the  books  of  Scripture  except  those  of 
Moses  ;  and  to  support  litis  opinion,  it  is  observed  that 
our  Saviour  makes  use  of  no  Scripture  against  them,  but 
passages  taken  out  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  Scaliger  pro- 
duces good  proofs  to  vindicate  them  from  this  reproach. 
He  observes  that  they  did  not  appear  in  Israel  till  after  the 
number  of  the  holy  books  was  fixed  ;  and  that  if  they  had 
been  to  choose  out  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  less  favourable  to  them  than  any  other  book, 
since  it  often  makes  mention  of  angels  and  their  apparition. 
Besides,  the  Sadducees  were  present  in  the  Temple,  and  at 
other  religious  assemblies,  where  the  books  of  the  prophets 
were  read  indifferently,  as  well  as  those  of  Moses.  They 
were  in  the  chief  employments  of  the  nation ;  many  of 
them  even  were  priests.  Would  the  Jews  have  suffered  in 
these  employments  persons  that  rejected  the  greater  part 
of  their  Scriptures?  Mcnasse  Ben- Israel  says  expressly 
that  they  did  not  indeed  reject  the  prophets,  but  that  they 
explained  them  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  of  the 
other  Jews.  Josephus  assures  us  that  they  denied  destiny 
fate ;  alleging  that  these  were  only  sounds  void  of 
that  all  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  us  is  in 
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Calmet,  what  could  be  the  religion  of  the  Sadducees,  or 
what  influence  they  could  ascribe  to  God  in  tilings  here  ' 
below.  However,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  only  to- 
lerated among  the  Jews,  but  that  they  were  admitted  to 
the  high  priesthood  itself.  John  Hircanus,  high  priest  of 
the  nation,  separated  himself  in  a  signal  manner  from  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  went  over  to  that  of  Sadoc.  It 
is  said  also  that  he  gave  strict  command  to  all  the  Jews, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  receive  the  maxims  of  this  sect.  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  Alexander  Janrueus,  son  of  Hircanus,  conti- 
nued to  favour  the  Sadducees ;  and  Maimonides  assures  us, 
that  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Janrueus  they  had  in 
possession  all  the  offices  of  the  Sanhedrim,  there  only  re- 
maining of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  Simon  the  son  of 
Secra.  Caiaphais,  who  condemned  Jesus  Christ  to  death, 
was  a  Sadducee  :  as  was  also  A  nanus  the  younger,  who  put 
to  death  St  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  At  this  day 
die  Jews  hold  as  heretics  the  small  number  of  Sadducees 
which  are  to  be  found  among  them.1 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  waa  much  reduced  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews;  but  it  afterwards  revived.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  it  was  so  formidable  in  Egypt  that  Amtnonim, 
Origcn's  master,  when  he  saw  them  propagate  their  opi- 
nions in  that  country,  thought  himself  obliged  to  write 
against  them,  or  rather  against  the  Jews,  who  tolerated  the 
Sadducees,  though  they  denied  the  fundamental  points  of 
their  religion.  The  Emperor  Justinian  mentions  the  Sad- 
ducees in  one  of  his  novels  ;  banishes  them  out  of  all  places 
of  his  dominions;  and  condemns  them  to  the  severest 
punishments,  as  people  that  maintained  atheistical  and 
impious  tenets,  denying  the  resurrection  and  the  last  judg- 
ment Annus,  or  Ananus,  a  disciple  of  Juda,  son  of 
Nachman,  a  famous  rabbi  of  the  eighth  century,  declared 
himself,  as  it  is  said,  in  favour  of  the  Sadducees,  and  strenu- 
ously protected  them  against  their  adversaries.    They  had 

iry,  in  the 
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also  a  celebrated  defender  in  the 
person  of  Alpharagius,  a  Spanish  rabbi.  This  doctor  wrote 
against  die  Pharisees,  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Sad- 
ducees, and  maintained  by  his  public  writings  that  the 
purity  of  Judaism  was  only  to  be  found  an 
i;  that  the  traditions  avowed  by  the 


sense 


consequence  of  the  good  or  evil  side  we  have  taken,  by  the 
free  choice  of  our  wUI.  They  said  also  that  God  was  far 
removed  from  doing  or  knowing  evil,  and  that  man  was  the 
absolute  master  of  his  own  actions.  This  was  roundly  to 
deny  a  providence  ;  and  upon  this  footing  I  know  not,  says 


useless ;  and  that  the  ceremonies,  which  they  had  multi- 
plied without  end,  were  an  insupportable  yoke.  The  Vabbi 
Abraham  Ben  David  Italleri  replied  to  Alpharagius,  and 
supported  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  by  two  great  argu- 
ments,— that  of  their  universality,  and  that  of  their  anti- 
quity. He  proved  their  antiquity  by  a  continued  succession 
from  Adam  down  to  the  year  1167 ;  and  their  universality, 
because  the  Pharisees  are  spread  all  the  world  over,  and 
are  found  in  all  the  synagogues.  There  are  still  Sadducees 
in  Africa  and  in  several  other  places.  They  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  but 
they  arc  rarely  found,  at  least  there  are  but  few  who  declare 
themselves  friendly  to  these  opinions. 

SADLER,  Michael  Thomas,  was  born  at  Snclstone,  a 
village  in  Derbyshire,  in  January  1780.  He  was  descended, 
on  the  father's  side,  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  one  of  Queeu 
Elizabeth's  ministers;  and  his  mother's  family  had  been 
French  refugees  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
He  was  educated  principally  at  home,  his  father  having  in- 
tended him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions  ;  but  when 
about  eighteen  years  old  he  was  induced  to  join  his  brother 
in  business  at  Leeds,  where  he  continued  until  called  into 
public  life  by  the  ministerial  proposal  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  for  the  borough  of 
Newark,  in  March  1829,  Mr  Sadler,  being  invited  to  be- 
come a  candidate,  immediately  complied,  and  triumphantly 
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Sadler,  carried  his  election,  though  opposed  by  Mr  Serjeant  Wilde, 
'  -  -».4,mir  of  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  members  of  the  bar, 
Mr  Sadler  distinguished  himself  by  a  Ions  »nd  eloquent 
speech  delivered  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claim*  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month;  and  din-ins  the  continuance  of 
the  discussion  he  was  the  great  champion  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  At  the  general  election  of  1830  he  was  again 
chosen  for  Newark;  and  in  1831  he  touk  his  seat  for  Aid- 
borough  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  fiiM  general  election  under 
the  Reform  Hill,  Aldborotigh  having  been  disfranchised,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  new  borough  of  Leeds  ;  but 
though  highly  esteemed  by  a  large  number  of  his  towns- 
men, his  reputation  a*  an  anti-reformer  preponderated  over 
his  less  equivocal  merits,  anil  he  lost  his  election. 

In  his  public  career  Sadler  was  generally  associated  with 
the  old  constitutional  Tories.  To  the  policy  of  free  trade 
he  was  also  most  decidedly  hostile ;  nor  was  he  less  un- 
friendly to  the  settlement  of  the  currency  question,  which 
he  considered  should  have  been  effected  upon  a  more  equi- 
table adjustment.  He  was  likewise  very  hostile  to  the  Re- 
fonn  Dill,  to  which  he  recorded  his  objections  in  a  speech 
when  seconding  Genera!  G  iscoigne's  motion,  the  effect  of 
carrying  which  was  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  For 
Ireland  he  always  expressed  the  deepest  interest,  and  twice 
introduced  a  |ioor-laiv  bill  for  that  country  into  Parliament. 
During  the  last  session  lie  sat  in  Parliament  he  was  almost 
constantly  occupied  in  prosecuting  the  bill  he  had  brought 
before  the  legislature  for  the  protection  of  children  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories,  and  which  is  familiarly  called 
the  Ten  Hours  Dill.  This  measure  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  of  which  Sadler  was  appointed  chairman  ;  and 
it  i»  believed  that  the  fatigue  and  responsibility  thus 
imposed  on  him,  of  collecting  the  mass  of  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  report,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  long  and 
fatal  illness.  Neither,  after  all,  were  his  efforts  successful 
in  passing  this  measure.  Sadler  was  some  years  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  author  of  several  works,  the  most 
important  of  which  are, — Ireland,  its  Evils,  and  their  Re- 
medies; and  An  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Population,  in  two 
volumes,  written  principally  to  controvert  the  opinions 
of  Malthus.  A  third  volume,  intended  to  complete  this 
treatise,  the  author  was  engaged  upon  at  the  time  of  his 
deaf  which  took  place  at  New  Lodge,  near  Delfast,  on 
the^Oth  of  July  1835.  Sadler's  disease  appears  to  have 
been  an  incurable  affection  of  the  heart,  brought  on  by 
severe  study  and  intense  anxiety.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the' leading  partner  of  the  firm  of  Sadler,  Fenton, 

Sai>ler,  ',*>»  Ralph,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex  in 
1507.  His  shrewdness  and  address  in  business  early  began 
to  lead  him  to  promotion.  While  a  mere  child  he  was 
serving  the  secretary  Cromwell  with  great  acceptance.  In 
his  eleventh  year  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king, 
Henry  VIII.,  and  a  series  of  appointments  was  the  result. 
He  was  made  clerk  of  tlie  hamper,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  privy  chamber,  and  a  knight.  His  services  were 
employed  in  dissolving  the  religious  houses,  and  rewarded 
with  a  large  share  of  the  rich  spoils.  Above  all,  several 
successive  embassies  to  Scotland  were  entrusted  to  his 
management.  In  1537  he  was  sent  thither  to  strengthen 
the  English  interest ;  in  1539—10  he  was  commissioned  to 
persuade  the  Scottish  king,  James  V.,  to  cast  off  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope;  in  1541  he  went  hack  to  cu.'brcc 
this  same  counsel ;  and  in  154-  he  was  appointed  to  settle 
the  proposed  natch  between  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Mary  tlie  infant  queen  of  Scots.  Nor  did  Sadler's 
want  ot  i.uc;  esi  mi  ali  the-e  various  occasions  affect  his 
prospects.  Fortune  s-till  remained  constant  to  him.  On 
Henry's  death  in  15  17,  his  name  was  found  in  the  royal 
will  as  one  of  the  councillors  to  the  sixteen  nobles  who 
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were  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king.  Sadolu 
In  the  fame  year  he  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  army  | 
sent  against  Scotland,  and  for  his  great  services  in  rallying  8*fft«a- 
the  repulsed  cavalry  he  was  dubbed  a  knight-banneret  on  ^•'i*n- 
the  battle-field  of  Pinkie.  Even  the  relentless  vengeance  ^""v^"^ 
of  "  bloody  Mary''  did  not  injure  his  prosperity.  During 
her  reign  he  lived  in  peaceful  seclusion  on  his  estate  near 
Hackney.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  came  once  more  into  a  sphere  of  active  em- 
ployment. He  immediately  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  a  privv  councillor. 
Not  long  afterwards  his  intimacy  with  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
laud  recommended  him  as  a  fit  person  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  the  town  of  Derwick,  and  to  support  w  ith  secret  supplies 
of  money  the  Scottish  lords  of  the  Congregation  in  their 
resistance  to  their  Popish  queen-dowager.  A  number  of 
years  were  spent  in  less  obtrusive  business  ;  and  he  was 
then,  in  1584,  appointed  keeper  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
the  Castle  of  rutbury,  an  office  which  he  discliarged  with 
great  honesty  and  humanity.  His  last  service  was  to  re- 
pair to  Scotland  to  (Kicity  the  king's  indignation  on  account 
of  Mary's  death.  He  returned  worn  out  with  the  labours 
of  a  long  life,  and  died  at  his  lurdsh'p  of  Standon  in  Hert- 
fordshire in  1587.  Sadler's  State  Papers  and  loftier?  were 
published  in  2  vols.  4to,  Edinburgh,  1809.  Prefaced  to 
that  edition  was  a  memoir  by  Sir  Waller  Scott,  which  has 
also  appeared  among  thai  great  author's  pruse  uurks. 

BADOLETO,  JaCOPO,  a  learned  cardinal,  was  horn  at 
Modena  in  1477.  Leo  X.  made  him  and  l'eter  Demlm  his 
secretaries,  an  office  for  which  they  were  both  well  qualified; 
and  Sadoieto  was  soon  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Car  pent  ros, 
near  Avignon.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1536  by  Paul 
III.;  was  employed  in  several  negotiations  and  embassies; 
and  died  in  1547,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  jtoisnn,  for 
corresponding  too  familiarly  with  the  Protestants,  and  tes- 
tifying ton  much  regard  lor  some  of  their  doctors.  His 
works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  collected  ;n  1607  at 
Mentz,  in  one  volume  Svo.  They  consist  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  a  work  on  Educa- 
tion, a  disputation  in  two  books,  on  the  merits  of  philoso- 
phy, and  a  poem  on  the  discover)'  of  the  group  of  the  "  Lao- 
coon"  at  Rome.  His  sincere  piety  and  love  olTetters  have 
led  him  to  be  compared  with  Fenelon. 

SAFFI,  or  Asaph,  a  town  of  Morocco,  in  a  barren 
valley  between  two  hills,  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  not 
fur  from  Cape  Cantiro.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  much 
European  trade;  and  until  1641  belonged  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, but  now  it  is  gradually  decreasing  in  size  and  im- 
portance. The  roadstead  in  front  of  the  town  affords  good 
anchoracc.    Pop.  about  9000,  of  whom  3000  are  Jews. 

SAFFRON,  the  dried  stigmata  of  the  common  crocus 
(Crocus  saiicus),  much  used  as  a  colouring  ingredient  both 
in  food  and  medicine.  Though  affording  a  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  it  can  hardlv  be  called  a  dye-stuff.  This  substance 
was  formerly  largely  cultivated  in  England  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of*  Saffron- Walden.  It  is  now  chiefly  imported 
from  Spain,  France,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  used 
in  pharmacy.  The  total  importations  for  LM57  from  those 
parts  were  12,175  lb.,  which,  at  L.l,  8».  fid.  per  lb.,  cost 
L.  17,349. 

SAFFRON-WALDEN,  a  market-town  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  county  of  Essex.  22  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Chelm-ionl,  ami  42  N.N.E.  of  London.  It  stands  partly 
in  a  valley  al  the  foot,  and  partly  on  the  sides  and  top  of  a 
hill  that  was  formerly  rich  in  saffion,  so  as  to  give  the 
name  to  the  town.  Above  all  the  other  buildings  the 
parish  church  is  conspicuous,  from  its  lofty  situation.  It 
is  a  tine  Gothic  pile,  with  an  embattled  tower.  The  streets 
are  irregularly  laid  out,  but  many  of  them  good  ;  the  houses 
have  an  antique,  but  generally  neat  appearance.  There  i* 
a  large  market-place,  in  which  stands  an  elegant  town-hall 
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The  post-office  and  corn  exchange  arc  also  handsome  build- 
in  l;-.  (he  latter  in  the  Italian  style.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Quakers,  W'esleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
For  public  in-truction  the  tow  n  has  a  free  grammar  school, 
founded  in  1522;  national,  British,  and  infant  school*;  a 
museum,  and  a  literary  institution.  Here  stands  part  of 
the  walls  and  towers  of  an  ancient  castle  built  hy  Magna- 
ville,  a  Norman  knight  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 
The  only  manufactories  of  importance  are  on  iron  foundry 
and  a  brewery.  Barley  and  malt  are  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  Markets  are  held  weekly,  and  there  are  three 
annual  fairs.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  three 
other  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  Near  Saffron- 
Walden  is  Audley  End,  the  s-eat  of  Lord  Braybrooke.  built 
on  the  site  of  an  old  monastery.  Pop.  of  the  borough 
(1851)  5911. 

SAG  AN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  on  the 
Bober,  in  the  government  and  48  miles  N.W.  of  Liegnits. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  cntercdljy  three  gates.  There 
it  a  large  and  handsome  ducal  palace,  with  fine  parks,  gar- 
dens, and  hot-houses.  There  are  one  Protestant  and  five 
Roman  Catholic  churches  here,  also  a  Koman  Catholic 
school.  Woollen  and  linen  cloth  is  manufactured  ;  and 
there  is  an  important  trade  in  corn.  The  principality  of 
Sagan.  with  an  area  of  420  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  52,000,  was  sold  in  1628  bv  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
to  Wallensiein  ;  after  whose  death  it  passed  to  the  prince* 
of  I-obkowitz,  who  sold  it  in  1785  to  Duke  Peter  of  Cour- 
land.  This  duke  abdicated  his  sovereignty  in  1795,  re- 
taining his  titles  and  honours ;  and  his  second  daughter  was 
created  duchess  of  Sa-.'an  in  1845.  Poo.  of  the  tow  n,  8948. 

SAGE,  Alain  Resk  Le,  auihor  of  Git  Bias,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  French  novelists,  was  born  at  Sarwau, 
near  the  town  of  Vanncs  in  Brittany,  on  the  8th  of  May 
1068.  His  father,  Claude  Le  Sage,  a  lawyer,  who  held 
the  office  of  registrar  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Ruis,  having 
died  while  his  con  was  yet  young,  left  him  a  small  property, 
and  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  a  worthless  uncle,  who 
tent  him  to  the  Jesuit's  college  of  Vannes,  but  who  sieems 
otherwise  to  have  neglected  both  the  fortune  and  educa- 
tion of  the  future  novelist.  Perc  Bochard,  principal  of  his 
college,  early  detected  the  lurking  genius  of  the  young 
scholar,  and  took  lt<  at  pleasure  in  cultivating  his  grow  ing 
taste  for  letters.  On  leaving  this  institution,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  of  an  office  in  connection  with  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  of  Brittany,  which  he  held  for  five  or  six  years. 
Leaving  this  situation,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1692,  and 
entered  the  university  with  the  intention  of  prosecuting 
the  study  of  philosophy.  His  youth,  talents,  and  taste, 
combined  with  a  remarkably  handsome  person,  soon  gained 
ready  access  for  Le  Sage  to  the  best  society  of  the  French 
capital.  In  1G04  he  married  a  beautiful  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a  joiner  in  Paris,  and  with  this  date  begins  the  activity 
of  a  long  and  a  very  happy  hie.  He  was  induced  by 
Danchet,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres,  whom  he  had 
known  at  the  university  of  Paris,  to  translate  into  French 
the  Letter*  of  Aristmitttu,  This  volume  appeared  at 
Chartres  in  1695,  at  the  expense  of  the  professor,  hut  with 
the  imprint  of  Rotterdam.  Le  Sage  continued  to  frequent 
the  literary  circles  of  Paris,  anil  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  the  friendship  of  the  Abb£  de  I.yonnc,  who,  besides 
bestowing  upon  him  a  pension  of  600  livres,  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  posterity,  for  introducing  him  to  the  literature 
of  Spain,  which  he  was  afterwards  to  combine  in  such  a 
striking  manner  with  that  of  his  own  country.  Then  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  quick  succession  the  comedy  of  Le 
Traitre  Putii  in  1700,  translated,  or  rather  imitated  from 
the  Spanish  of  De  Roxas ;  /Jon  Felix  de  Mendoce  in  1700, 
a  piece  by  Ix>pe  de  Vega ;  Le  Point  d'Honnevr,  a 
also  taken  from  De  Roxas ;  and  Let  Xotmile* 
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Aventuret  de  Don  Quichotte,  from  the  Spanish  of  Avel-  Sage,  Lai 
lanedu.  In  none  of  these  works,  however,  did  the  trans-  v— ■  — 
lator  meet  with  any  success.  Le  Sage  had  now  reached 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  and  a  superficial  observer  would  have 
pronounced  his  life  a  failure.  Genius,  however,  of  the  per- 
manent kind,  is  usually  of  slow  growth  ;  and  while  Le  Sage 
had  been  wasting,  according  to  some,  the  brightest  years  of 
his  life  in  idle  folly,  he  was  nevertheless  receiving  a  disci- 
pline in  making  his  own  the  wronderful  wealth  of  the  Spanish 
drama,  which  should  ultimately  0|>en  up  for  him  a  more 
brilliant  triumph  than  any  which  the  French  nation  then 
knew.  Hitherto  he  had  confined  himself  to  translations  or 
imitations.  He  was  now  to  enter  more  boldly  upon  his 
voyage  to  literary  fame,  by  committing  himself  more  freely 
to  the  element  than  hitherto  had  been  the  case.  In  1707 
his  comedy  of  Don  Cesar  Ursin  appeared  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  w  ith  no  fucccss  ;  but  a  small  piece  of  his  own, 
entitled  Crispin,  Rival  de  son  Mattre,  had  a  brilliant  run, 
and  is  said  to  be  almost  equal  to  Moliere  in  the  truthfulness 
of  its  dialogue.  The  success  of  his  next  work,  the  Diable 
Boiteux,  1707,  was  enormous.  Its  title  and  plan  were  de- 
rived from  AY  Diablo-Cojaelo  of  Guevara,  but  the  fancy, 
the  gaiety,  the  wit,  and  the  vivacity  of  it,  were  entirely 
the  work  of  his  charming  French  pen.  Its  pictures  and 
characters,  many  of  whom  were  sketched  from  real  Pari- 
sian life,  were  purely  French,  and  yet  truly  world-wide; 
and  its  nervous,  clear,  and  uncommonly  accurate  stvle, 
gained  for  it  a  lasting  reputation.  (See  *  Le  Sage"  in 
the  article  Romance.)  He  increased  this  work  by  an 
additional  volume  in  1726,  and  in  1737  added  to  it  the 
Entretien  des  Chemintes  de  Madrid.  In  1708  he  brought 
forth  a  regular  comedy  in  five  acts  called  Turcaret,  in 
which  he  satirized  with  unsparing  hand  those  financiers  and 
men  of  business,  who,  inflated  by  their  sudden  rise  in  the 
world,  so  frequently  outrage  all  propriety,  and  even  decency, 
by  the  absurdity  of  their  conduct  and  the  rudeness  of  their 
manners.  A  cabal  of  those  concerned  in  the  finances 
clubbed  together  to  put  it  down,  but  an  order  from  Mon- 
seigneur,  dated  15th  October  1708,  "  commanded"  the 
king's  company  to  play  it  forthwith,  It  was  accordingly 
performed  on  the  14th  of  February  1709,  and  had  a  much 
greater  success  than  could  have  been  expected.  An  anec- 
dote of  this  period  illustrates  well  the  character  of  Le  Sage. 
Chancing  one  day  to  be  some  hours  late  for  a  inciting 
which  had  been  arranged  at  the  Hotel  de  Bouillon,  at 
which  he  was  to  read  his  manuscript  comedy,  when  he  ap- 
peared he  pled  an  engagement  as  an  excuse,  upon  which  the 
Duchess  of  Bouillon  haughtily  remarked  that  he  had  made 
the  company  lose  two  hours.  "  It  is  easy  to  make  up  the 
loss,  madam,1'  replied  Le  Sage;  "  I  will  not  read  my  comedy, 
and  you  will  thus  regain  the  lost  time."  He  stept  out  of 
the  hotel,  and  never  after  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  return. 
Shortly  after,  he  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  Theatre 
Francais.  He  offered  them  a  small  piece  in  1708,  called 
La  Tontine,  but  it  was  not  performed  till  1732.  This, 
combined  with  other  indignities,  created  in  Le  Sage  that 
bitter  dislike  towards  performers  which  all  readers  of  his 
romance  will  remember.  He  nevtrr  permits  an  opportunity 
to  slip  without  holding  them  up  to  indignant  scorn. 

With  the  exception  of  the  comic  opera  De  la  Foire, 
for  which  he  composed,  cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  upwards 
of  a  hundred  small  pieces,  calculated  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  the  hour,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  theatres,  and  began  to 
compose  those  delightful  romances  fur  which  posterity 
have  never  ceased  to  bless  the  name  of  Le  Sage.  His 
great  work,  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,  which  was  published 
in  the  following  order — 2  vols,  in  1710,  1  vol.  in  1724,  and 
1  vol.  in  1735,  raised  his  fame  to  the  very  highest  pitch, 
and  secured  it  upon  an  immoveable  basis.  "  Few,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  biographical  notice  of  Le  Sage, 
14  have  ever  read  this  charming  book  without  remenrbering, 
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■  one  of  the  most  delightful  occupati  ons  of  their  life,  the 
time  which  they  first  employed  in  the  perusal ;  and  there 
are  few  also  who  do  not  occasionally  tum  back  to  its  pages 
with  all  the  vivacity  which  attends  the  recollection  of  early 
love."   (See  Romance.) 

Three  distinct  charges  have  been  made  against  this  work. 
The  first  was  brought  by  Bruzen  de  la  Martiniere,  and 
followed  up  by  Voltaire  in  his  Siiele  de  Lout*  XIV.  in 
1752,  who  unite  in  pronouncing  the  Gil  Bias  "  to  be  en- 
tirely taken  from  Espinel's  Marco*  de  Obregon,"  an  accu- 
sation as  absurd  as  it  was  malignant.  The  secret  of  Vol- 
taire's dislike  to  the  book  was  his  having  been  subjected  to 
a  personal  caricature  in  it.  The  next  attack  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  Gil  Jila*  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Isla, 
who  published  a  Spanish  translation  of  it,  claiming  it  as 
"  stolen  from  the  Spanish,  and  now  restored  to  its  own 
country  and  native  language  by  a  Spaniard  who  does  not 
choose  to  have  his  nation  trifled  with."  Isla  declares,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  proof,  that  it  was  originally  the  perform- 
ance of  an  Andalusian  advocate,  who  had  given  his  manu- 
script to  Le  Sage  when  on  a  visit  to  Spain,  as  French 
secretary  to  some  ambassador.  This  was  of  course  as  great 
a  fiction  as  the  first  charge ;  for  neither  manuscript  nor 
advocate  were  ever  forthcoming,  and  Le  Sage  was  never 
in  Spain.  These  two  charges  have  both  been  refuted  by 
Le  Comte  Francois  de  NcufchAtcau,  in  his  Examen  de  la 
Question  de  tavoir  ti  Le  Sage  est  Autrur  de  Gil  Blot, 
1819.  A  third,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  ingenious, 
attack  was  made  upon  the  reputation  of  Le  Sage  by  Llo- 
rente,  in  two  works,  the  one  in  French,  the  other  in  Spanish, 
1822,  who  asserts  that  Gil  Bias  was  the  work  of  Soils,  for 
this  very  good  reason,  that  no  one  was  capable,  in  the 
judgment  of  Llorente,  of  writing  such  a  romance  except 
die  eminent  historian.  Ticknor,  who  in  his  Spanish  Lite- 
rature devotes  some  pages  to  an  examination  of  these 
charges,  remarks, — "  There  is  a  ready  answer  to  all  such 
merely  conjectural  criticism.  Le  Sage  proceeded,  as  an 
author  in  romantic  fiction,  just  w  he  had  done  when  he 
wrote  for  the  public  theatre  ;  and  the  results  at  which  he 
arrived  in  both  cases  are  remarkably  similar ;  .  .  .  the  Gil 
Bias,  the  greatest  of  all  his  works  of  prose  fiction,  is  the  result 
of  his  confirmed  strength,  and  in  its  characteristic  merits 
is  as  much  his  own  as  the  Turearet.  On  this  point  the 
internal  evidence  is  as  decisive  as  the  external." 

Le  Sage  meanwhile  pursued  his  honest  labour,  and 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  industry  by  securing  an  independ- 
ence. His  Roland  r  Amoureux,  1717,  was  a  rather  poor 
imitation  of  Bojardo's  Orlando  InnamoraJo ;  but  his  Gut- 
man  iAlfaraehe,  which  appeared  in  1732,  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  original  Spanish  work  of  Aleman. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  the  Le,  Aventure,  de 
Robert  dit  le  Chevalier  de  Beauehetne,  2  vols.,  a  sort  of 
Paul  Jones  who  scoured  the  West  Indian  seas  during  that 
period.    This  work  was  followed  in  1733  by  L'i 
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had  been  reconciled  to  his  father.  His  i 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Boulogne,  and  on  his  father's 
ceasing  to  ply  his  pen,  had  the  gratification  of  affording  him  ' 
a  shelter  in  his  retirement.   Le  Sage  died  at  bis  son's  resi-  v— v— 
deittt  on  the  17th  November  1747,  in  his  i 


I 


» Obregon, 

but  to  which  it  bears  a  very  distant  resemblance.  Next 
year  he  published  line  Journce  de*  Parquet,  a  philosophi- 
cal piece,  written  with  great  wit  and  boldness.  In  1738 
appeared  the  Bachelier  de  Salamanca  ;  and  in  1 740  La 
Valise  Trouvie,  which  appeared  anonymously.  His  last 
work.  The  Melange  Amutant  de  Saiilie*  d'Etprit  et  de 
Trait*  Hittoriquet  le*  plus  frappants,  a  lively  collection  of 
anecdotes  and,  criticisms,  was  published  in  1743.  The 
long  domestic  tranquillity  and  happiness  which  Le  Sage 
liad  enjoyed,  and  which  was  only  interrupted  by  his  eldest 
and  youngest  son  becoming  actors,  was  now  wearing  gra- 
dually to  a  close.  His  eldest  son,  who  had  been  bred  to 
the  bar,  and  who,  on  assuming  the  sock,  took  the  name  of 
McntinOnil,  gained  a  high  reputation  as  an  actor.  This 
very  amiable  man  died  suddenly  in  1743,  shortly  after  he 


Most  of  Le  Sage's  works  of  any  importance  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  GSuvre*  Chouic*  de  Le  Sage,  15 
vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1783,  and  16  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1810.  The 
lXable  Boiteux  has  been  translated  into  English  under  the 
title  of  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  ;  the  Vanillo  Gonzale*, 
and  most  of  his  other  novels  of  much  importance,  have  like- 
wise been  translated  into  English.  The  Gil  Blot,  which 
has  appeared  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr  Smollett. 

SAGH  ALIEN,  Tarakai,  or  Krafto,  an  island  of  Asia, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Mantchooria,  between  N.  Lat.  4G.  and 
54.  20.  It  extends  nearly  due  north  and  south  for  a  dis- 
tance of  600  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Patience  is  about  1 20  miles,  its  average  breadth 
50,  and  its  area  more  than  30,000  square  miles.  The  sea 
of  Ochotsk  washes  it  on  the  east,  on  the  west  the  sea  of 
Tartary  separates  it  from  Mantchooria,  and  on  the  south  the 
Strait  of  La  Perouse  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Jesso. 
The  coasts  are  much  indented,  but  there  are  few  harbours 
or  safe  anchorages.  The  southern  portion  of  the  island  is 
occupied  by  a  chain  of  mountains  stretching  northwards 
from  Capes  Oil  Ion  and  Aniva,  which  form  the  twofold  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  to  about  the  middle.  Few  of  the 
summits  exceed  the  height  of  5000  feet,  but  they  are 
covered  with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  there  is  in  general  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  densely  covered  with  lofty  trees.  About  the  centre 
of  the  island  is  a  low,  swampy,  and  sandy  flat ;  while  the 
extreme  north  is  occupied  with  a  hilly  and  fertile  country. 
The  coast  here  consists  of  lofty  white  cliffs.  The  climate  q 
generally  cold,  and  dense  fogs  almost  always  enshroud  the 
island.  Oak,  fir,  birch,  and  maple  compose  the  forests,  and 
afford  excellent  timber;  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and 
strawberries  are  the  principal  fruits.  Bears  and  martens 
are  the  wild  animals  most  numerous;  salmon  and  her- 
ring are  caught,  cured,  and  exported.  Whales  are  ob- 
tained in  large  numbers  along  the  cast  coast  and  in  the 
Strait  of  La  P£«rouse.  The  natives  call  themselves  Ainot, 
or  men,  and  they  resemble  the  people  of  the  Kiirile  Islands. 
They  make  a  kind  of  doth  from  willow-bark,  and  build 
large  and  strong  boats.  A  few  Japanese  and  Mantchoos 
have  settled  on  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  whole  of 
the  island  now  belongs  to  the  Russian  empire,  the  southern 
portion  having  been  obtained  within  recent  years  from 
Japan,  to  which  empire  it  had  previously  belonged. 

SAGITTA.    See  Ast&onomt. 

SAGO,  a  species  of  starch  obtained  from  several  palms, 
of  ^vhioh  tlit  most  confifDOfl  ftjrc  t^a^ as  /*l  tir  ij  l  i  _  t^s^Pw^i 
and  Saguerus  Rumphii.  It  forms  when  cooked  a  bland, 
mucilaginous,  and  nutritive  substance,  and  is  commonly 
given  to  children  and  invalids.  The  sago  is  obtained  from 
the  pith  of  the  palm,  and  is  shaped  into  grains  by  being 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieve  when  half  dry.  This  process 
of  granulation  is  unknown  to  Europeans.  Sago  was  im- 
ported from  the  British  East  Indies  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
other  parts,  to  the  amount  of  149,416  cwt.  in  1857;  the 
cost  ol  which,  at  L.l,  2s.  4d.  per  cwt-,  was  L.  166,848.  It 
pays  4^d.  per  cwt.  of  duty. 

SAGUM.    See  Pamjdamektum. 

SAGUNTUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  country 
of  the  Edetani  or  Sedctani,  in  the  Roman  province  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis.  It  stood  on  a  hill  near  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  about  100  miles  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ebro.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  from 
Zacynthus,  along  with  Rutuli  from  Ardea ;  and  the  fertility 
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of  the  surrounding  country,  together  with  the  commercial 
activity  of  it*  inhabitants,  raised  the  town  to  a  high  posi- 
tion. The  fig*  of  the  vicinity  were  highly  esteemed  j  and 
the  name  of  Saguntum  »«  widely  known  for  the  earthen- 
cups  manufactured  there.  At  a  time  when  the 
part  of  Spain  was  under  Carthaginian  influence 
ira  was  an  ally  of  Home ;  but  it  was  besieged  by 
Hannibal  in  219  B.c.  This  act  of  aggression,  as  it  was 
by  the  Romans,  formed  the  pretext  for  the 
Punic  war.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  Sagun- 
taken  by  Hannibal,  but  recovered  in  210  by  the 
Romans.  After  this  period  it  became  a  Roman  colony. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Murvicdro,  which  derive*  its 
name,  a  corruption  of  muri  reteres,  from  the  ancient  forti- 
fications in  the  place.  (See  Murvirdro.) 
SAHARA.    See  Africa. 

SAIDA,  or  Said,  a  town  of  Syria,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Sidon,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  20  miles  S. 
of  Beyrout.  It  stands  partly  on  level  ground,  and  partly 
on  a  slope ;  the  street*  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  dirty. 
Mosques  and  bazaars  are  the  principal  buildings.  Here  is 
a  harbour  and  an  old  castle.  Silk  is  manufactured  in  the 
town.    Pop.  (WOO.    (See  SiDOK.) 

SAIGON,  Satgong,  or  Sakjcx,  a  town  of  Anam,  in  the 
province  of  Cambodia,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  River 
Saigon  or  Mekom,  about  30  miles  from  the  sea.  It  may 
be  considered  the  capital  of  the  province,  as  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  government.  It  consist*  of  an  old  and  a  new  town  ;  the 
latter,  called  Pingeh,  U  on  the  main  river,  about  3  miles 
from  the  other.  Here  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
a  citadel  built  in  the  European  stvle  by  French  engineers  ; 
also  arsenals  and  ship-building  docks.  Roth  this  and  the 
old  town  are  intersected  with  numerous  canals,  on  which 
boats  are  continually  plying  ;  and  many  people  here,  as  in 
some  parts  of  China,  live  wholly  on  the  water.  The  streets 
are  straight  and  handsome,  lined  with  shops  built  of  bamboo  ; 
the  houses  of  the  Chinese  are  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
place.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  trade  of  the 
town  was  very  considerable,  but  now  hardly  ever  does  a 
foreign  vessel  enter  the  river.  China-ware,  silk,  paper,  tea, 
4c,  are  sold  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  a  few  European  goods. 
Pop.  about  30,000. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  an  assemblage  of  several  breadths 
of  canvas,  sewed  together  by  the  lists,  and  edged  round 
with  cord,  fastened  to  the  yards  of  a  ship,  to  make  it  drive 
before  the  wind.  The  edge*  of  the  cloths  or  pieces  of  which 
a  sail  is  composed  are  generally  sewed  together  with  a 
double  seam ;  and  the  whole  is  skirted  round  at  the  edges 
with  a  cord  called  the  bolt-rope.  Although  the  form  of 
sails  is  extremely  different,  they  are  all  nevertheless  tri- 
angular or  quadrilateral  figures ;  or,  in  other  words,  their 
surfaces  are  contained  either  between  three  or  four  sides. 
The  former  of  these  are  sometimes  spread  by  a  yard,  as 
i-sails,  and  otherwise  by  a  stay,  as  stay-sails,  or  by  a 
slioulder-of- mutton  sail*;  in  all  which  cases  the 
leech  or  edge  is  attached  to  the  said  yard,  mast, 
or  stay,  throughout  its  whole  length.    The  latter,  or  those 
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superior  force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  of  nations  acknow-  Sailing 
ledges  as  superior  in  certain  regions.    Thus  all  foreign  I 
vessels  strike  to  a  British  man-of-war  in  the  British  seas.  8*,nl- 

SAILING.    See  Navigation. 

SAINT.    See  Canonization. 

SAINT-ARNAUD,  Marshal  Leroy  De,  a  brave 
French  general,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Paris  in  1801. 
His  fiery  disposition  made  him  an  ardent  soldier.  He  en- 
tered the  Gardes  du  Corps  at  the  age  of  ten.  It  is  true 
that  he  soon  afterwards  became  stage-struck,  and  played  for 
several  year*  in  the  suburban  theatre  of  the  Batignolles ; 
but  the  revolutionary  turmoil  of  1830  once  more  roused  hi* 

rion  for  military  renown.  Being  engaged  in  the  war  of 
Vendue,  he  fought  his  way  rapidly  toward*  promotion. 
He  continued  to  rise  after  he  went  to  Algiers  in  1836. 
His  valour  at  the  siege  of  Constantine  gained  for  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  every  successive 
battle  his  sword  achieved  (or  him  a  higher  position  than  he 
had  held  before.  He  was  especially  successful  in  1851  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Kabyles.  With  little  more  than 
6000  men  he  overran  the  whole  of  that  savage  district,  and 
achieved  one  of  the  greatest  campaigns  ever  carried  out  by 
his  countrymen  in  Algeria.  At  length,  on  his  return  to 
France,  he  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  Louis  Najx>- 
leon,  and  made  minister  of  war  in  1851,  and  a  marshal  in 
1852.  He  had  hitherto  appeared  perhaps  too  much  in  the 
light  of  a  reckless  and  not  very  scrupulous  adventurer;  but 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  the  valour  of  Saint- 
Arnaud  shone  forth  in  a  much  clearer  light.  It  had  long 
been  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  command  the  French  eagles 
on  a  European  field,  and  he  was  now  eager  to  gratify  it. 


The  mark  of  death  was  already  upon  him,  but  hi 
to  the  seat  of  war.    His  disease  was  stealthily 


sails  of  sloops  and  brigantines.  (Sec  Ship,  and  Snip- Build-  American  service  as  a  Fre 

mo.)  Sail  is  also  a  name  applied  to  anv  vessel  seen  at  a  dis-  fought  under  Bouille  and  V 

lance  under  sail,  and  is  equivalent  to  ship.    To  set  sail,  is  soner  in  1782  with  De  Gras 

to  unfurl  and  expand  the  sails  upon  their  respective  yards  following  year  he  was  made 


to  unfurl  and  expand  the  sails  upon  their  respective  yards 
and  stays,  in  order  to  begin  the  action  of  sailing.  To  make 
sail,  is  to  spread  an  additional  quantity  of  sail,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  ship's  velocity.  To  shorten  sail  is  to  reduce  or 
take  in  part  of  the  sails,  with  an  intention  to  diminish  the 
ship's  velocity.  To  strike  sail  is  to  lower  it  suddenly. 
This  is  particularly  used  in  saluting  or  doing  homage  to  a 


set  out 

making 

way  when  he  landed  at  the  Crimea ;  but  he  kept  down 
every  symptom  of  pain,  and  manned  himself  to  lead  his 
troops  against  the  enemv.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  the  day  of  the  Alma,  he  mounted  his  horse  with 
great  difficulty,  and  amid  the  turmoil  of  battle  snowed  all 
his  former  fire,  energy,  and  decision.  Even  after  the  victory 
was  gained  his  enthusiasm  still  continued  to  burn,  and  he 
wrote  home  despatches  remarkable  for  the  high  tone  in 
which  he  recounted  the  bravery  of  the  English  and  French 
armies.  It  was  not  until  the  27th  that  the  disease  mastered 
him,  and  forced  him  to  resign  hit  command.  The  end  of 
Saint-Arnaud  was  now  fust  approaching.  On  the  29th  of 
September  he  died  at  sea  off  the  Crimea ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  October  he  was  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Invalides 
with  every  mark  of  honour.  The  Letters  of  Marshal  Saint- 
Arnaud  have  been  published  by  his  brother  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1855. 

SAINT-SIMON,  Claude  Henri,  Comte  de,  founder  of 
the  sect  which  bears  his  name,  was  born  of  a  family  which 
claimed  kindred  with  the  old  counts  of  Vermandois  and  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  on  the  17th  October  1760.  His 

ridfather  was  the  famous  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  author  of 
Memoirs;  but  his  father  having  lost  his  ducal  i" 
tion,  Claude  Henri,  although  counting  kindred  with 
rors,  had  to  commence  life  among  the  lower  grades  of  the 
French  noblesse.  Having  received  a  solid  education  under 
the  teaching  of  such  men  as  D'Alembert,  this  youth,  re- 
markable from  the  first  for  restless  eccentricity,  entered  the 
service  as  a  French  officer  in  1777.  Here  he 
fought  under  Bouille  and  Washington,  and  was  made  pri- 
in  1782  with  De  Grasse.  Returning  to  Paris  in  the 
following  year  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Aqui- 
taine.  From  his  earliest  recollection  he  had  <" 
future  greatness,  and  his  servant  had  bee 
to  awaken  him  with  "  Lever-vous,  M.  le  Comte,  vous 
de  grandes  chose*  a  faire."  After  various  unsettled  i 
dcrings  in  France  and  Spain,  he  at  last  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  something  must  be  done  for  "  the  l  ' 


of  his 
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human  civilization."    He  had  reached  newly  his  fortieth 
year  when  he  resolved  to  commence  a  thorough  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  scheme 
which  was  troubling  his  brain.    All  he  knew  as  yet  was 
that  it  must  be  a  "  physico-political"  reformation  which  he 
was  to  effect.    He  accordingly  commenced  a  ten  years' 
course  of  intellectual  and  practical  study,  to  put  himself 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Taking 
up  hit  residence  near  the  Ecole  Polytcehniquc,  and  sub- 
sequently near  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  he  began  his  "  theo- 
retical education."    Here  he  studied  the  physical  sciences, 
and  acquainted  himself  with  the  whole  field  of  physiological 
knowledge.    This  department  completed,  he  entered  ii|;on 
his  "experimental  education."    He  now  strove  to  realize 
"  in  bis  own  person  the  whole  range  of  human  situations 
and  emotions,"  to  enable  him  the  more  fully  to  fraternize 
with  humanity  in  every  phase.    He  married,  he  gave  din- 
ners, he  got  up  balls.    He  played,  he  drank,  he  debauched 
himself.   Old  age  was  artificially  brought  near;  rosy  youth 
was  counterfeited  by  medicaments ;  contagious  diseases  were 
courted;  and,  in  short,  ail  the  appliances  of  science  and  art 
were  laid  under  contribution  to  the  gratification  of  pleasure 
or  the  production  of  pain.     All  moral  law  was  set  at 
defiance,  but  Saint-Simon  calmly  took  refuge  in  the  plea, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.    Could  not  a  man  be  per- 
mitted any  amount  of  self-indulgence  when  be  kept  his  eye 
steadily  on  the  highest  theoretical  philosophy  ?    For  a  man 
to  seek  rclf-indulgcncc  through  sheer  love  of  pleasure,  was 
one  thing;  for  a  man  to  court  self-indulgence  through  pure 
love  of  experimental  philosophy,  was  quite  a  different  thing. 
The  one  was  simply  another  name  for  perdition  ;  the  other 
was  the  high  road  to  virtue.    So  reasoned  Saint-Simon. 
He  rose  from  the  giddy  whirl  under  which  all  this  process  of 
experimentalist!!  had  submerged  him,  just  in  time  to  discover 
that  his  money  was  all  spent.    He  was  now  glad  to  accept 
a  clerkship  at  L.40  a  year.    Poverty  stared  him  in  the 
face  ;  but  the  genius  of  his  great  mission  beckoned  him  on. 
In  1812,  when  he  had  reached  at  once  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion and  of  fifty-two,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  publica- 
tion.   It  bore  the  name  of  Lt Iters  from  an  Inhabitant  of 
Geneva  to  his  Contemporaries.    In  this  work  we  discover 
the  germs  of  his  social  philosophy,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
were  sufficiently  shadowy.    All  men  of  thought  were  to 
form  the  spiritual  order,  all  men  of  action  the  temporal 
order, — an  adaptation  to  modern  society  of  the  mediaeval 
distinction  of  the  Romish  Church.    These  Letters  were 
followed  up  by  an  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Labours 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Startled  by  the  novelty,  and 
excited  by  the  original  views  of  these  works,  a  few  ardent 
youths  began  to  gather  round  Saint- Simon,  over  whom  the 
master  exercised  the  fascination  of  an  enthusiast.  There 
were  Olinde  Rodriguen,  Augustin  Thierry,  and  Angustc 
Comte  the  well-known  author  of  the  Philosophic  Positive. 
The  Saint-Simonian  school  being  thus  inaugurated,  the 
pupils  began  their  tasks  under  the  eye  of  their  master.  The 
lie-organization  of  European  Society  appeared  in  1814.  by 
Saint-Simon  and  Thierry;  and  in  1819a  small  pamphlet 
called  the  Parabnlc,  by  the  same  authors.    The  doctrines 
promulgated  in  this  brochure  were  subsequently  elaborated 
in  more  formal  works,  particularly  in  the  Catechisme  rles 
Industrie!*.    Next  appeared  the  Systeme  de  Politique  Po- 
sitive of  Annate  Comte,  afterwards  developed  into  the 
CWi  de  Philosophic  Positive  of  the  same  author.    In  that 
work  Comte  neglected  too  much  the  sentimental  and  reli- 
gious elements  tor  the  taste  of  bis  master.  Saint-Simon's 
work  of  reform  succeeded  very  slow  ly ;  poverty  still  haunted 
him  in  his  obscurity  ;  the  great  master  became  tired  of  life, 
and  attempted  suddenly  to  blow  out  his  brains.    He  had 
miscalculated  ii]>on  his  courage,  for  he  onlv  succeeded  in 
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to  what  he  should  call  to  his  master  each  morning  doe*  not 
appear.  He  was  probably  content  when  the  menial  had 
announced  the  simple  "  Levrz-vous."  He  was  evidently 
much  confused  a*  to  bis  own  destiny;  and  indeed  the 
gradual  approach  of  that  life-long  hallucination  of  which 
Saint-Simon  had  been  the  dupe,  now  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  Paris  continued  scantily  to  supply  bis 
school  with  new  pupils;  and  Hazard  and  Enfanlin  now 
sought  the  person  of  this  industrious  teacher.  Whether  or 
not  the  ideas  of  Saint-Simon  had  gained  clearness  and 
solidity  by  the  recent  opportunities  which  lie  had  of  gazing 
into  tlie  world  of  spirits,  he  at  all  events  now  announced  it 
as  his  intention  to  leave  his  last  bequest  to  the  world  in 
the  form  of  a  new  religion.  The  iXuutrou  Chrislianisme, 
in  1S25, contained  an  exposition  ot  his  great  religious  maxim, 
"  Love  one  another."  Everything  both  in  substance  and 
form  connected  with  Christianity  was  destined  to  a  pro- 
gressive change ;  only  this  adage  was  to  remain  eternal  and 
immutable.  First  came  Catholicism  :  next  came  Prote-s- 
tantisin  ;  and  lastly,  men  were  to  enjoy  the  mild  sway  of 
Saint-Simonianism.  This  revolution  was  to  be  effected  by 
two  principles — an  end  and  a  means;  first,  "The  most 
rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  the  most  numerous  and  poor;"  and  the 
means  of  effecting  this  was,  "To  each  man  a  vocation  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capacity  a  recompense 
according  to  its  works."  The  last  act  of  Saint-Simon's  life 
was  the  organization  of  I.e  Productew.  This  journal. 
Afterwards  to  be  conducted  by  Kodrigucs,  Bazard,  and  En- 
fantin,  was  to  he  the  vehicle  on  which  pure  Saint-Siroon- 
ianism  was  to  be  wheeled  to  the  doors  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris.  The  master  now,  after  much  experience  of  ill-health, 
was  to  bestow  his  last  instructions  upon  bis  pupils.  They 
gathered  round  the  conch  of  the  dying  man,  w  hen  he  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows: — "  It  has  been  imagined,"  said  he, 
"  that  all  religion  must  disappear.  But  religion  cannot  dis- 
appear from  the  world  ;  it  can  only  t  hange  its  lomi.  Do 
not  forget  this;  and  remember  that,  in  order  to  do  great 
things  one  must  be  enthusiastic."  Simple  words,  and  yet 
possessed  of  more  truth  than  the  speaker  was  aware  of. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  May  182o,  aged  eixty-rive  year*. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Saint- Simonian ism  is  curious. 
On  the  death  of  the  master,  M.  Bazard  announced  himself 
as  his  successor,  and  began  to  lecture  on  his  creed.  Fresh 
pupils  flowed  in,  and  in  a  short  time  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  little  church,  which  chose  as  its  creed  a  mys- 
tical theosophy  composed  mainly  of  the  more  recondite 
doctrines  of  their  deceased  master.  They  dwelt  together 
in  the  Rue  Morsigny,  and  started  a  weekly  journal  called 
the  L'Uryanisatcur.  On  the  establishment  ot  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  the  sect  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. They  gained  an  able  coadjutor  in  Pierre  Leroux, 
editor  of  Le  Globe  newspaper,  by  the  conversion  of  w  hom 
they  gained  over  the  influence  of  this  important  journal  as 
a  vehicle  lor  disseminating  Saint-Simonianism.  The  result 
was  an  immense  increase  in  their  numbe  rs  throughout  all 
parts  of  France,  particularly  among  the  young  and  well- 
educated.  A  schism  soon  occurred,  however,  among  their 
leaders  as  to  some  peculiar  points  of  doctrine,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  "  the  future  of  women."  Enfantin 
wishing  to  proclaim  the  social  equality  of  the  sexes,  the  rest 
of  the  fraternity  formally  seceded.  A  government  prose- 
cution led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  the  Hue 
Monsigny,  and  Le  Globe  newspaper  became  defunct.  En- 
fantin could  not  brook  the  idea  of  allowing  Saint-Simonianism 
to  die  so  cheaply ;  and  he  accordingly,  with  some  forty  ad- 
herents, retired  to  a  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  instituted  a  sort  of  monastery,  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  devotees  were  divided  between  manual  and 
intellectual  labour.  This  institution  was  broken  up,  and 
Saint-Sinioniaiiism  dispersed,  by  a  public  prosecution  on  the 
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27th  of  August  1832.  Since  that  time  the  creed  has  be- 
come virtually  extinct ;  but  the  Saint-Simnnian  notion!  Mill 
operate  in  French  thought,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to 
observe  how  strong  a  hold  the  system  must  have  taken 
upon  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  when  we  find  in  bo  many- 
public  departments  of  the  French  Mate,  the  outgrowth.*  of 
the  industrialism  taught  by  the  descendant  of  the  Ver- 
mandoU. 

Saint-Simon,  Lout*  de  Rourray,  Due  de,  author  of  the 
celebrated  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  undrr  Louis 
XI V.  and  his  .Successors,  was  born  at  Paris  of  a  family 
claiming  kin  with  the  old  counts  of  Vermandtri*  and  the 
Eni|>*ror  Charlemagne,  in  1675.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  royalty,  having  been 
presented  at  the  font  by  Louis  XIV.  and  by  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria.  He  embraced  early  the  military  profession, 
and  served  under  the  Marcchal  de  Luxembourg  in  1692, 
when  he  signalized  himself  bv  his  valour  at  the  siege  of 
Namur  and  at  the  battles  of  Fleurus  and  of  Nerwinden. 
The  following  year  he  rose  to  be  captain  and  colnnel ;  but 
was  arrested  in  his  military  progress  by  the  death  of  his 
lather  in  169-3.  who  left  Moa  heir  to  his  titles  and  his  estate. 
Louis  de  llouvroy,  now  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  exchanged  ' 
the  military  attire  for  the  dress  of  the  diplomatist.  In  this 
new  sphere  he  would  have  risen  to  distinction  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  talents,  had  not  the  native  independence  of  his 
character  interfered.  The  king,  it  is  said,  overlooked  him ; 
the  royal  councils  werc'filled  by  meaner  men  ;  and  the  Due 
de  Saint-Simon  occupied  his  time  in  secretly  transferring  to 
paper  the  characters  ot  the  court.  This  staunch  aristocrat 
was  a  firm  Jansenist,  and  looked  with  no  favourable  eye  on 
the  rise  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon.  He  opposed  the  schem- 
ing Jesuits ;  he  warned  the  populace  against  the  financial 
projects  of  Law ;  he  strongly  advocated  the  claims  ot'  the 
Due  d'Orkan*  to  the  regency,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to 
counteract  Cardinal  Dubois.  Such  measures  were  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  his  name  among  the  populace  ;  but  he  was 
a  French  peer,  and  Opposed  to  every  plan  of  reform. 
Though  supporting  the  regent,  he  was  too  independent  a 
man  to  follow  Ma  servilely.  In  1721  he  performed  a 
fruitless  embassy  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  support  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Louis  XV.,  who  was  then  a 
minor.  On  the  death  of  Orleans  and  the  ascension  of 
Louis,  this  proud  old  aristocrat  retired  in  disgust  from  the 
court,  and  occupied  his  remaining  years  in  writing  his  Me- 
moirs,   lie  died  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of  March  17 Jo. 

These  famous  Memoirs,  now  known  over  the  whole  world, 
consist  of  a  curious  compound  of  history  and  of  biography, 
written  in  a  somewhat  rough  style,  but  with  great  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  with  an  exceedingly  clear  eye  for  truth. 
His  vivid  perception  of  character,  his  Mores  of  illustrative 
anecdote,  and  his  boundless  detail  of  quaint  and  curious 
allusion,  despite  the  strong  prejudice  of  the  author,  consti- 
tute his  book  the  most  invaluable  record  of  the  life  anil 
manners  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  regency. 
The  familv  of  the  author  obtained  after  his  decease  a  let/re 
de  cdelut  for  the  deposition  of  the  original  manuscript  in  tiic 
national  archives,  not  judging  it  prudent  to  publish  it  w  hile 
the  characters  it  described  were  alive.  After  many  in- 
effectual attempts  to  recover  the  M.S.,  the  Abbe  Vob>enon 
was  commissioned  by  Louis  XVI.  to  examine  it.  The  work 
w  as  retained  ;  hut  the  Abbe  made  large  extracts  and  copies 
from  it,  which  were  afterwarils  surreptitiously  got  hold  of, 
and  printed  in  7  vol*,  in  17K8  and  17*9.  In  1701  Snntavie 
issued  another  edition,  but  still  incomplete,  in  13  vols.  BvO. 
In  1829-30,  by  order  of  Louis  ;X  VI 1 1.,  the  lir-t  com- 
plete edition  was  given  to  the  world  in  21  vols.  8vo.  An- 
other edition,  in  20  vols,  of  superb  typography,  by  M.  de 
Cberuel,  with  an  introductory  notice  by  Saintc-Beuve  of  the 
French  Academy,  was  published  in  1850-57.  Since  then 
there  have  been  numerous  editions  of  this  highly  interest- 
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ing  hook.    An  English  translation  of  select  portions  of  St  Andrews 
the  Memoirs,  by  Bayle  St  John,  was  published  in  4  vols.  II 
in  1837.  B*u- 
ST  ANDREWS.    See  Akdrews,  St.  v*-^-/ 
St  Antonio,  one  of  the  Cajie  de  Verd  Islands.  (Sec 
Vkud,  Cape.) 

St  Catharines,  a  town  of  West  Canada,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  on  a  beautiful  table-land  above  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  Wellend  Canal,  1 1  miles  W.  of  Niagara, 
the  county  town.  The  surrounding  country  is  so  fertile  as 
to  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  Garden  of  West  Canada, 
and  the  town  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer. 
There  are  many  elegantly  fittcd-up  hotels  here.  Machinery 
and  farming  implements  are  extensively  manufactured. 
Pop.  about  6500. 

St  George,  one  of  the  Azores.    See  Azores. 

St  Hyacinth,  a  town  of  East  Canada,  in  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Hiver  Yamasko,  30  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Montreal,  and  137  S.W.  of  Montreal.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic college,  founded  in  1812,  occupies  a  fine  stone  build- 
ing surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  has  beautiful  grounds. 
The  number  of  professors  and  directors  is  23.  that  of  stu- 
dents 343 ;  and  there  is  an  excellent  library  of  7000  volumes. 
There  are  also  in  the  town  an  episcopal  palace,  court-house, 
city-hall,  and  market.  Public  education  and  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  sick  arc  provided  for  by  schools  and  hospitals. 
Numerous  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  the  place  is 
one  of  the  most  thriving  commercial  towns  of  Canada. 
Pop.  about  5000. 

St  Iaco,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  Sec  Verd, 
Cape. 

Sr  Johns,  New  Brunswick.    See  New  Brunswick. 
St  John's.  Scirfow>dla„d.    See  Newfoundland. 
St  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores.    See  Azores. 
St  Nicholas,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  Sec 
Verd.  Cape. 

SAINTES,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Charente- Iiilerieure,  on  a  hill  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
43  miles  S.E.of  ltochellc.  From  whatever  side  it  is  viewed 
the  town  presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  From 
the  south  it  is  approached  through  a  fine  avenue  of  trees; 
hut  in  the  interior  it  consiMs  of  irregularly-arranged,  ill- 
built  houses.  The  cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  a  church 
built  bv  Charlemagne,  and  has  an  ancient  portal  and  tower. 
Another  fine  old  edifice  i*  the  church  of  St  Eutrope,  which 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
large  and  curious  crypt.  Two  remains  of  the  period  of  the 
Romans  are  stiil  to  be  seen  here:  the  amphitheatre,  equal 
in  size,  but  much  inferior  in  beauty,  to  that  of  Nismes;  and 
a  triumphal  arch  of  limestone,  but  of  no  great  beauty,  on 
the  bridge.  The  latter  bears  inscriptions,  recording  it  to 
have  been  built  in  honour  of  Gcrmunicus,  his  father  Dnisus, 
and  his  uncle  the  Kmperor  Tiberius.  Saintes  is  the  seat  of 
courts  of  law,  a  theatre,  public  library,  college,  museum, 
&c.  Woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  leather,  earthenware,  &c, 
are  manufactured  here ;  and  tome  trade  is  carried  on  in 
cognac  brandv  from  the  adjacent  districts,  as  well  as  in  corn 
and  wool.    Pop.  (1856)  10.664. 

SAINTONGE,  an  old  province  of  France,  of  which 
Saintes  was  the  capital,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Poilou,  E.  by  Angoumois;  S.  by  Guienne,  and  W.  by 
Aunis.  It  now  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  elepariment  of 
Charente,  ami  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Charentc-In- 
lerieure. 

SA1S,  an  ancient  city  of  i/ower  Egypt,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canopic  or  Ro- 
sette arm  of  the  Nile,  in  N.  Lat.  31.  4.  It  was  built  on 
artificial  mounds,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  and  covered  an  extensive  area,  as  it 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times.    It  wa» 
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SaUdla  especially  famous  aj  a  ucred  city,  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Neith  or  Athene,  and  of  Isis.  The  temple  of  the  former 
laumaoea.  a|>|iears  to  have  stood  in  a  large  incisure  surrounded 
'~^m^  by  massive  walls  of  brick.  It  had  a  portico  erected  by 
A  mas  is,  which  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Egypt. 
To  tile  same  monarch  this  temple  owed  several  colossal 
statues  and  sphynxes,  as  well  as  a  large  shrine  made  out  of 
a  single  block  of  granite.  Sais  also  contained  the  tombs  of 
all  the  Saite  kings  of  Egypt ;  that  is,  the  single  monarch  of 
the  24th,  the  six  of  the  26th,  and  the  single  one  of  the 
28th  dynasty.  The  reigns  of  these  monarch*  form  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Egyptian  history,  during 
which  Sais  reached  the  acme  of  its  prosperity.  The  place 
was  equally  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  commerce, 
and  had  many  institutions  that  resembled  those  of  Athens. 
The  remains  of  Sais  consist  of  mounds  of  brick  mingled 
with  fragments  of  marble  and  granite.  Except  that  of  the 
temple  of  Neith,  no  site  of  any  of  the  edifices  in  the  town 
has  been  discovered.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  lake 
where  the  annual  mysteries  of  Isis  were  celebrated.  (See 
Eoypt.) 

SALADIN,  or  more  properly  Salah-rd-Deen,  a  cele- 
brated sultan  of  Egypt,  who  flourished  between  a.d.  1 1 37 
(a.h.  532)  and  a.d.  1 192  (a.h.  589).  (For  further  notice 
of  him,  sec  Arabia.) 

SALAHIEH,  or  Saltiieh,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  near 
the  Pelusiacarm  of  the  Nile,  37  miles  N.E.  of  Belbeis.  It 
is  surrounded  by  palm  trees,  and  contains  a  larg 
Near  this  are  the  ruins  of  Talipanhes,  mentioned  in 
turc  as  the  scat  of  a  palace  of  the  Egyptian 
Pop.  6000. 

SALAMANCA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  those  of  Zamora  and  Valladolid,  E.  by  that  of 
Avila,  S.  by  that  of  Caceres,  and  W.  by  Portugal ;  area, 
8158  square  miles.    It  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous; 

my  fine  plains  and  valleys,  a  large  propor- 
.  well  as  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  is  co- 
The  River  Tonnes 

enters  the  province  in  the  south-east,  flows  first  north  and 
then  west  into  the  Douro,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  the  province.  The  west  part  of  the 
country  is  watered  by  the  A  gut  da,  another  affluent  of  the 
Douro,  and  the  south  by  the  Alagou,  which  rises  here,  and 
flows  southwards  to  join  the  Tagus.  The  River  Alagon 
lias  in  some  places  auriferous  sands.  The  other  important 
minerals  obtained  here  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  rock-crystal, 
and  saltpetre.  Com  of  various  kinds,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
almonds,  and  other  fruits,  are  among  the  productions  of  the 
country.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  a 
great  quantity  of  madder  is  exported  to  Portugal.  Besides 
Salamanca  the  capital,  the  chief  towns  in  the  province  are 
Alba,  Tormes,  I?  urea,  Salvatierra,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Many  important  historical  events  have  taken  place  here, 
especially  during  the  Peninsular  war.  Pop.  (1S57)  280,722. 

Salamanca,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the 
Tormes,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  120  N.W. 
of  Madrid.  It  is  built  on  three  hills,  in  the  centre  of  a  curve 
formed  by  the  river,  which  flows  beneath  the  walls  and  domes 
of  the  picturesque  old  town.  Antique,  venerable,  and 
stately,  but  desolate  and  dreary,  arc  its  narrow,  steep  streets 
and  palatial  mansions.  The  glory  of  the  place  as  a  seat  of 
learning  and  religion  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  younger  uni- 
versities have  robbed  it  of  its  pre-eminence,  and  the  ravages 
of  war  have  laid  in  ruins  the  greater  port  of  its  academic 
buildings.  Still  there  arc  many  noble  architectural  remains 
to  recall  the  time  when  its  stately  piles  obtained  for  Sala- 
manca the  title  of  the  Little  Rome  {Roma  la  Cfiica).  The 
PLazit  Mayer  is  the  largest  square  in  Spain,  and  can  hold 
on  the  occasion  of  a  bull-fight  from  16,000  to  20,000  spec- 
tators. It  is  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  public  build- 
ing*.   The  university  was  founded  about  1200  by  Alfonso 


of  which,  as 


IX.  of  Leon,  and  enlarged  by  union  with  that  of  Palcncia  Salamk 
in  1239.  It  soon  rose  to  eminence ;  and  its  professors  '•—./—<' 
attained  a  European  reputation  before  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, from  their  acquaintance  with  the  Arabian  writers,  and 
through  them  with  the  Greek.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
it  numbered  1 4,000  students;  but  toon  afterwards  it  became 
stationary,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  rapidly  advancing 
in  science  and  literature ;  and  it  was  subsequently  cele- 
brated only  for  medicine  and  theology.  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  there  were  four  colrgio*  mayoret ; 
namely,  San  Bartolome'  (1410),  Cuenca  (1506),  Santiago 
(1521),  and  Del  Rcy,  or  King's  College  (1625);  and 
twenty-one  coiegiat  menortt.  The  former  taught  classics, 
law,  medicine,  and  theology ;  the  latter  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric. The  greater  colleges  were  aristocratic  foundations, 
extensive  privileges  and  patronage ;  but  these 
very  much  reduced  in  1770.  Among  the  university 
buildings  are  the  schools  (eteudas)  built  in  1415,  where  de- 
grees were  conferred,  synods  held,  and  disp 

■rooms, 


grees  were  conierrea,  synods  Held,  ana  disputation 
ducted.    It  has  a  fine  library  and  chapel,  Iccture- 


and  spacious  halls,  now  deserted.  The  university  library 
has  a  magnificent  front,  most  delicately  carved  in  the  fine 


so  much  used  at  Salamanca.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  age  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. Of  the  four  greater  colleges  which  alone  now  re- 
main, San  Bartolome  is  much  admired  ;  but  it  is  heavy  and 
disfigured  by  modern  additions ;  Cuenca  was  formerly  the 
gem  of  the  place,  and  the  little  of  it  tliat  has  survived  the 
French  invasion  shows  what  it  must  have  been ;  Santiago  ha* 


an  exceedingly  graceful  and 
King's  College  is  a  simple  Doric 


which  the  British 


bee»;SanUagoha. 

colle- 

by  the  French  to 
took  in  a  few 

The  whole  number  of  students  at  the  university  in 
1845  was  302.  Salamanca  has  two  cathedrals,  an  old  and 
a  new :  the  former  a  massive  strong  edifice,  much  like  a 
fortress,  and  commanding  from  its  tower  a  fine  view ;  the 
latter  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  of  the  age  of  Leo  X, 
although  some  parts  of  it  were  not  completed  till  as  late  as 
1734.  It  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  and  its  principal  di- 
mensions are  as  follows  : — Length,  378  feet ;  breadth,  181 ; 
height  of  the  nave,  130  feet ;  of  the  aisles,  80.  Besides  these, 
Salamanca  contains  twenty-five  other  churches  and  thirty- 
three  former  convents,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been 
much  injured  by  the  French.  There  are  few  manufactures 
and  no  commerce  in  the  town.  On  the  adjacent  plains  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Julv  22,  1812,  when  Wel- 
lington defeated  the  French  under  Marmont.  Pop.  (1849) 
15,000. 

SALAMIS,  or  Kotxiti,  an  island  of  Greece,  in  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  the  ancient  Attica  and  Me- 
gan*. Its  length  is  about  10  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
nearly  the  some  ;  but  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  its  out- 
line the  entire  area  is  not  more  than  50  square  mile*.  A 
deep  bay  indents  its  western  coast,  and  thus  gives  the 
island  something  like  a  semicircular  form.  Between  the 
island  and  the  mainland  lies  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Eleusis, 
communicating  with  the  sea  at  either  end  by  a  narrow 
strait.  These  channel*  are  deep  and  not  difficult  of  en- 
trance, and  the  bay  within  is  very  safe ;  but  in  modern 
times  the  Bay  of  Salami*,  on  the  west  coast,  has  been  pre- 
ferred fur  a  harbour.  The  island  is  nigged  and  barren, 
but  some  portions  of  it  produce  vines  and  olives.  At  one 
period  it  had  large  pine  forests ;  whence  its  ancient  name  of 
Pitytuta.  Salami*  formed  up  to  620  B.C.  an  independent 
state  ;  but  about  that  period  a  contest  arose  for  its  posses- 
sion between  Athens  and  Megara,  which  was  at  length 
settled  in  favour  of  the  former  by  the  arbitration  of  Sparta. 
The  island  continued  under  the  Athenian  dominion  till 
318  B.C.,  when  it  received  a  Macedonian  garrison;  and  in 
232  Athens  regained  possession  of  it  by  purchase.  The 
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chief  town*  were  Old  »nd  New  Salami*,  the  former  on  the 
smith  anil  the  latter  on  the  nnrnVfiMt  coast.  Salami*  is 
chiefly  rememhered  for  the  great  naval  battle  fought  here 
in  480  B.C.,  which  secured  the  independence  of  Greece.  It 
tn<'k  place  in  the  narrow  channel  to  the  east  of  the  island ; 
the  Greek  fleet  under  Themistocles  was  posted  in  front  of 
New  Salami-.,  the  Persian  annnda  «ns  ranged  along  the 
opposite  coast,  with  the  immense  army  drawn  up  on  the 
shore  behind  them,  and  King  Xerxes  enthroned  on  a  lolly 
promontory  to  view  the  anticipated  victory.  But  the  event 
disappointed  hi*  expectations ;  the  vast  numerical  superiority 
of  the  Persian*  was  of  no  avail,  for  Knot  of  sea-room,  against 
the  skill  of  their  fries ;  the  magnificent  fleet  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  barely  succeeded  in  conveying  the  monarch 
home  in  safety.  A  trophy  was  erected  on  the  most  east- 
erly  point  of  the  island  to  commemorate  the  victory. 

SA  LAYER,  a  group  of  island*  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off 
the  S.E.  promontory  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  between  S. 
I  .at.  5.  40.  and  6.  20.,  E.  Long.  120.  and  121.  The  prin- 
cipal island  Salayer  is  about  40  miles  long  by  8  broad  on 
an  average.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  ridge  of 
hills,  densely  wooded,  and  haunted  by  deer.  The  low  land 
at  their  foot  is  cultivated,  and  produces  millet,  the  chief 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  cotton,  which  is  made  into 
coarse  cloth.  The  Island  is  dependent  on  the  Dutch,  and 
belongs  to  their  province  of  Macassar.  Pop.  20,000.  The 
other  island*  are  small  and  mostly  uninhabited. 

SALE,  George,  a  learned  orientalist  and  translator  of 
the  A'orrfn,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent  1680.  Little  ia 
known  regarding  his  private  life.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  School,  Canterbury.  He  followed  the  profession  of  a 
lawyer,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  begun  in  1736.  He  was  a 
valuable  contributor  to  the  Unirertal  Hiitory  of  Swinton  and 
others,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  General  Dictionary,  to 
which  he  contributed  much  of  the  translation  from  ISayle. 
The  work  by  which  Sale  is  now  alone  remembered  is  his 
English  version  of  the  Korrfn,  translated  from  the  original 
Arabic,  with  notes  and  quotations  from  approved  commen- 
tators, and  a  learned  preliminary  discourse,  London,  1 734, 
4to.  He  died  in  London  on  the  14th  November  1736. 
Sale's  oriental  manuscripts  were  purchased  after  his  death 
lor  the  Radcliffc  Library,  Oxford,  where  they  now  lie. 

SALEM,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  llajah  of  Mysore's  'do- 
-  and  the  northern  division  of  Arcot,  E.  by  the 


southern  division  of  Arcot,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Trichinopoly,  SALEMI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  occupying 
S.W.  and  W.  bv  Coimbatore  and  Mvsore;  and  King  be-  lion  on  a  hill,  in  the  province  and  20  n 
tween  N.  Lat.  11.  2.  and  12.  54.,  E.  Long.  77.' 32.  and    pani.    It  is  fortified,  and  has  a  large  our 


the  Indian  steel  manufactory,  which  is  carried  on  bv  a  pro- 
cess of  great  ingenuity,  proceeding  upon  a  very  recondite 
theory.  It  appears  to  have  been  practised  from  a  remote 
antiquity ;  and  probably  the  hieroglyphic  carvings  on  the 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments  were  executed  with  Indian 
steel,  as  no  other  nation  at  that  period  was  acquainted  with 
the  article.    Pop.  of  the  town  (1843),  19,021. 

Salem,  a  city  and  seaport  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  Massachusetts,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land, 
14  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Boston.  The  peninsula  on  which  it 
stands  is  about  2  miles  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
across ;  and  its  position  is  somewhat  low.  The  streets  are 
irregular,  but  many  of  the  buildings  very  handsome.  Chest- 
nut Street,  which  is  the  finest,  has  a  beautiful  row  of  shady 
elms;  and  Washington  Square,  a  large  public  park,  is  also 
planted  with  trees.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  place, 
which  are  in  general  very  handsome,  are  the  city-hall, 
court-house,  custom-house,  market-house,  mechanic  hall, 
athencum,  alms-house,  and  jail.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent public  schools  in  the  town ;  and  in  1  Ho  2  the  total 
number  was  27.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  very 
important,  and  include  a  large  cotton  factory,  and  manu- 
factories of  chemical  substances,  machinery,  black  and  white 
lead,  sperm  oil,  candles,  cordage,  leather,  and  other  articles. 
There  are  many  banks,  insurance  office*,  and  newspaper 
offices  in  the  town.  The  trade  and  navigation  of  the  place 
are  still  important,  though  not  so  extensive  as  they  were  at  a 
former  period  of  its  history.  In  December  1852  the  ship- 
ping of  the  port  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  50,455.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  entered  from  foreign  ports  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1852,  was  448,  tonnage  40, "21  ;  of 
those  that  cleared  for  foreign  ports  the  number  was  437, 
tonnage  40,084.  Much  of  the  trade  of  Salem  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Next  to 
Plymouth,  Salem  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England.  It 
was  founded  in  1626,  and  soon  embarked  in  the  fisheries' 
and  coasting  trade.  Before  the  American  revolution  it 
had  acquired  a  high  place  among  the  commercial  towns  of 
America  ;  and  it  opened  up  the  trade  with  many  different 
countries  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  with  the  mother  country,  Salem  eagerly 
embraced  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  in  the  course  of  seven 
year*  (1776-83)  fitted  out  no  fewer  than  158  privateers, 
many  of  which  became  the  terror  of  the  sea*.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  most  of  these  vessels  were  turned  into 
Indiamen.  Pop.  (1850)  20.263 ;  (1853)  about  22,500. 
S  ALEMI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  occupying  a  beautiful  situ*- 

le*  S.E.  of  Tr»- 


Long. 

79;  area,  7499  square  miles.  The  western  part  of  the 
district  is  mountainous,  heing  occupied  bv  several  ranges, 
some  of  which  ri*e  to  a  height  between  5000  and  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  principal  river  is  the  Cauvery,  which 
fluws  along  the  western  and  south-western  frontiers  of  Salem 
for  140  miles.  Another  river  is  the  Tyromany,  which,  like 
the  former,  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  There  are  no 
lakes,  but  numerous  tank*  and  ponds  in  the  district.  The 
climate  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  in 
general  it  is  salubrious.  Iron  is  the  most  important  mineral 
production  ;  and  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
are  cultivated.    Pop.  1,195,377. 

Salem,  the  capital  of  the  above  diitrict,  in  a  valley  formed 
by  the  Sheevaroy  Hills  on  the  N-,  and  a  smaller  ridge  to 
the  S,  on  the  Tyromany,  170  miles  S.W.  of  Madras.  The 
valley  is  studded  with  tanks,  as  well  as  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  wells;  and  being  thus  plentifully  irrigated,  the  soil 
is  highly  cultivated.  Salem  itself  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
native  Indian  town,  having  broad  streets  planted  with  rows 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  some  of  them  lined  with  handsome 
houses  two  storeys  in  height.  Here  is  an  old  fort,  a  jail, 
and  many  handsome  inns.    Salem  is  the  principal  seat  of 

vol.  xix. 


and  convents;  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
tor  laziness  anci  out.     I  nerc  is  no 

lere.  Salemi  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Hstvciie.  Pop.  8000. 
SALEP,  a  sort  of  gum  and  starch  extracted  from  the 
bulbs  of  the  orchis.  It  is  imported  from  the  Levant  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  particularly  from  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  large  im|>orU  of  it  find  their  way  into  the  Indian 
bazaars  from  Afghanistan  and  Persia.  This  substance  is 
said  to  be  particularly  nourishing,  and  is  more  palatable 
than  sago  or  arrow-root.  It  is  prepared  by  powdering  the 
salep  in  a  brass  mortar,  and  making  a  solution  with  hot 
water. 

S  A  LEBNO,  a  town  of  Naples,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Principato  Citra,  in  a  beauti- 
ful country  at  the  luot  of  a  branch  ol  the  Apennines,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Naples.  The 
older  parts  of  the  town  are  ill  and  irregularly  built,  with 
narrow,  dirty  streets ;  but  the  Marina  or  quay,  which  was 
built  by  the  French,  forms  a  fine  promenade,  extending 
for  about  a  mile  along  the  shore.  1  he  principal  edifice  is 
the  cathedral,  nhkh    has  been  so  much  repaired  and 
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altered  in  modern  times  that  it  exhibits  a  most  singular 
combination  of  different  styles  of  architecture,  of  the  an- 
cient and  of  the  modern.  It  was  founded  in  1084  by  Ro- 
bert Guiscard,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunder  the  ruins  of 
Pactum  in  order  to  enrich  it,  nor  to  employ  the  heathen 
sculptures  to  embellish  this  Christian  fane.  Hence  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  archbishops, 
adorned  with  the  "  Triumphs"  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
and  the  '*  Rape  of  Proser|>ine."  In  the  crypt  lies,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  church,  the  body  of  St 
Matthew.  Other  celebrated  and  probably  more  authentic 
tombs  are  also  to  be  seen  here,— of  Hildcbrand,  Pope  Gre- 
gory VII.  (who  died  here  in  exile),  of  the  second  wife,  the 
son,  and  the  grandson  of  Robert  Guiscard.  Of  the  many 
other  churches  in  Salerno  none  are  very  remarkable,  nor 
are  there  any  other  buildings  of  much  interest.  The  lyceum 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  kingdom,  and  has 
inherited  from  the  former  university  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring degrees.  The  port  was  once  very  good  ;  am)  is  well 
sheltered,  but  now  almost  useless  from  the  accumulation  of 
sand.  A  fair  for  cattle  and  other  goods  is  held  here  an- 
nually in  September;  and  is  resorted  to  by  great  numbers 
of  the  peasantry,  exhibiting  a  most  picturesque  variety  of 
costumes.  The  ancient  Salernum  occupied  the  same  site, 
or  rather  stood  on  the  hill  behind  die  modern  town,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  medueval  citadel  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
where  some  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  A  fort  teems 
to  have  stood  here  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
194  B.c;  but  its  previous  history  is  unknown.  Indeed, 
the  only  notable  circumstance  in  its  ancient  annals  is  iu 
capture  during  the  Social  War  by  the  Samnitc  general 
Papius.  It  was,  however,  a  place  of  consequence  under 
the  empire,  and  ap|iears  to  have  been  frequented  as  a  water- 
ing-place. Rut  it  was  not  till  after  the  (all  of  the  Western 
Empire  that  Salerno  rose  to  its  height.  It  passed  first  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths,  then  into  those  of  the  I^imbards, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  905  ;  but  fif- 
teen years  after,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Greek  em|)eror, 
and  subsequently  reverted  to  the  Lombards.  In  1076 
Salerno  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  by  Robert 
Guiscard;  and  thenceforward  became  the  capital  of  the 
Norman  possessions  south  of  the  Apennines,  It  is  described 
at  this  period  as  remarkable  for  its  amenity  and  its  splendid 
palaces,  iu  fruits  and  iu  wine,  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and 
the  honesty  of  iu  men.  The  celebrated  school  of  medicine, 
the  first  that  arose  in  the  darkness  of  Europe,  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  under  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Norman  dukes.  The  university  existed  till 
1817,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  lyceum.  At 
Salerno,  in  1127,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  founded  by 
the  ekction  of  Roger  II.  to  the  crown.  In  1 193  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.;  but  from  this 
blow  it  soon  after  recovered.  Iu  course,  however,  has  been 
in  modern  times  one  of  decline  to  iu  present  condition. 
Pop.  (184S)  16,000. 

SALES,  S  >]st  Francois  de,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and 
sou  of  Francois,  Count  of  Sales,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of 
Sales,  near  Anneci  in  Savoy,  on  the  21st  August  1567. 
He  had  his  early  education  at  La  Roche  and  Anneci,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Jesuiu'  college  at  Paris.  Leaving 
the  capital  in  1584,  he  went  to  Padua,  to  study  civil  law 
under  the  eminent  legal  professor  Guy  Panciroli.  Here 
his  progress  was  attended  with  the  most  marked  success  ; 
and  after  spending  some  time  in  travel  in  luly,  he  returned 
to  the  old  castle  of  Sales  with  n  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  piety.  His  father  was  induced  by  his  kinsman, 
Louis  de  Sale*,  canon  of  Geneva,  to  abandon  a  project 
which  he  had  formed  of  appointing  him  counsellor  of 
Chamber y,  and  through  that  churchman's  mediation  he 
was  permitted  to  become  a  preacher.  The  success  of  De 
Sales  in  this  sphere  was  quite  astonishing.    His  strikingly 
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handsome  figure,  his  powerful  and  pleasing  voice,  his  gajford 
modest  and  mild  demeanour,  combined  with  an  earnestness  I 
which  thrilled  and  a  vivacity  which  engaged  his  audience,  St,:-r: 
proved  how  well  he  was  adapted  for  the  business  of  religious  N*V*"' 
conversion,  and  how  deep  had  been  his  self-knowledge  in 
courting  such  a  sphere  of  labour.  He  accordingly  set 
out  with  his  clerical  kinsman  to  convert  the  city  of  Geneva 
from  the  faith  of  Calvinism  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
By  dint  of  eloquence  and  of  gold,  he  is  said  to  liave  suc- 
ceeded in  three  years  in  the  conversion  of  no  less  than  800 
|)ersons.  On  the  return  of  Francois  to  Anneci  in  1596,  he 
was  made  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  with  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Nicopolis  in  partibut  infidelium.  The 
king,  anxious  to  retain  him  in  France,  offered  him  the  first 
bishopric  that  might  become  vacant,  but  he  politely  re- 
futed. The  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  raised  him  to 
that  important  office  on  the  Ml  December  1602 ;  and  he 
was  no  sooner  consecrated  than  he  made  himself  felt  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  his  see,  by  the  vigour  of  his  reforms 
and  by  the  mild  charity  of  his  mandates.  In  1605  he  had 
the  honour  of  refusing  a  cardinal's  hat  His  Introduction 
to  a  Religious  Lift  appeared  in  1607.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  work  that  tile  man  who  is  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive in  speech  is  very  likely  to  be  neither  when  he  as- 
sumes the  pen.  The  work  is  characterised  throughout, 
however,  by  the  most  unaffected  piety.  In  1610  De  Sales 
founded  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  and  placed  over  it  Ma- 
dame de  Chantal,  a  particularly  fervid  lady,  who  was  sister 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  work  in  which  the 
good  Bishop  of  Geneva  had  been  so  long  engaged  was  now 
destined  to  pass  into  other  hands.  After  preaching  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1622,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  which  closed  his  days  on  the  28th  of  December 
1622! 

We  are  indebted  to  Camus,  Bishop  of  Bellay.  for  the 
very  interesting  work  The  Spirit  of  Francois  de  Sales. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  tluit  of  Paris,  1641, 
2  vols,  folio.  He  was  canonized  on  the  29th  of  January 
1665  bv  pope  Alexander  VII. 

SALFORD.    Sec  Manchester. 

SALIC  or  Salique  Law  (Lex  Salica),  an  ancient  and 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond,  or  at  least  by 
Clovis,  in  virtue  of  which  males  only  are  to  inherit.  Some, 
as  Postellus,  would  have  it  to  have  been  called  Salic,  as  if 
Gallic,  because  peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  Montanus  insisu 
that  it  was  so  named  because  Fharamond  was  at  first  called 
Salicus.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  so  named  as  having 
been  made  for  the  Salic  lands.  These  were  noble  fiets 
which  the  first  kings  used  to  bestow  on  the  Saliens  ;  that 
is,  the  great  lords  of  their  salle  or  court,  without  any  other 
tenure  than  military  service ;  and  for  this  reason  such  liefs 
were  not  to  descend  to  women,  as  being  by  nature  unfit 
for  such  a  tenure.  Some,  with  more  probability,  derive 
the  origin  of  this  word  from  the  Saliens,  a  tribe  of 
Franks  that  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  who 
is  said  to  have  given  them  lands  upon  condition  ol  their 
personal  service  in  war.  He  passed  the  conditions  into 
a  law,  which  the  new  conquerors  acquiesced  in,  and  called 
it  salic,  from  the  name  of  their  former  countrymen.  (See 
France.) 

SAL1ERI,  Antonio,  a  celebrated  composer,  was  born 
at  Legnano,  in  the  state  of  Venice,  on  19th  August  1750. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  taught  the  violin  by  his  elder 
brother,  a  good  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  the  harpsichord  by 
Simoni,  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Legnano.  When 
fifteen  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  and  repaired  to  Venice, 
where  one  of  the  Mocenigo  family  patronised  him.  He 
received  lessons  in  com|K>sWion  from  Pescetti  of  St  Mark's 
cathedral,  and  lessons  in  singing  from  Pacini,  one  of  (he 
chapel  tenors.   Gasamann,  master  ol'  the  imperial  chapel  st 
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Vienna,  came  at  that  time  to  Venice,  and  accepted  Salieri 
as  a  pupil  at  the  request  of  Giovanni  Mocenigo.  On  loth 
June  1 766  Salieri  followed  Gassmann  to  Vienna.  Gass- 
mann  treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  generosity,  be- 
nefits which  he  was  afterward*  able  to  repay  to  Gassmann's 
two  infant  daughters  when  they  were  left  destitute  by  their 
father's  death.  Under  Gasstnann  Salieri  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  composition.  In  1770  he  produced  his  first  opera 
Le  donne  Utlerate,  which  was  well  received.  Several 
others  followed  with  gnat  success,  especially  the  serious 
opera  Armuia,  which  delighted  by  the  beauty  of  its  melo- 
dies. Gassmann  dying  in  1774,  Salieri,  in  1 775,  succeeded 
him  m  imperial  chapel-master.  At  this  time  Salieri  being 
•truck  by  Gluck's  compositions,  began  to  study  the  works 
of  that  great  master,  and  also  received  instructions  from 
him.  In  1778-1780  he  composed  operas  for  Milan,  Ve- 
nice, and  Home.  In  1781  Gluck  having  become  aged  and 
infirm,  and  feeling  unable  to  set  to  music  the  French 
libretto  of  Let  Danaidet,  for  which  he  ttad  been  engaged 
at  Paris,  entrusted  the  composition  of  the  music  to  Salieri. 
In  1784  Salieri  carried  Let  Danaidet  with  him  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  performed  with  the  greatest  applause  as  a 
composition  of  Gluck  until  the  thirteenth  representation, 
when  Gluck  publicly  declared  Salieri  to  be  the  sole  com- 
poser of  the  music.  Returning  to  Vienna,  he  composed 
several  operas  between  1784  and  1787,  and  in  the  latter 
year  his  opera  of  Tarare  was  performed  at  Paris  with  great 
success.  He  was  called  upon  the  stage  and  crowned ;  the 
first  time  that  such  an  honour  was  bestowed  on  an  operatic 
composer.  After  his  return  to  Vienna  in  that  year  he 
composed  fourteen  operas,  the  last  of  which  was  performed 
in  1804.  Among  his  operas,  Let  Danaidet  and  Tarare 
are  reckoned  the  finest.  In  some  points  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently skilful  as  a  dramatic  composer,  so  that  such  men  as 
Beethoven  and  Meyerbeer  considered  it  an  honour  to  re- 
ceive his  advice.  In  1824,  aged  seventy-three,  he  obtained 
leave  to  retire  from  his  avocations,  and  received  a  grant 
of  his  entire  salary  for  life.  He  died  on  the  12th  May 
1825.  A  requiem  which  he  had  composed  for  his  own 
death  was  performed  on  tiie  occasion  of  his  funeral.  He 
was  married  and  left  several  daughters.  He  bore  the  titles 
of  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  Member  of 
the  Roval  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Foreign  Correspondent 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  at  Stockholm.  Interesting  details  regarding 
Salieri's  private  and  artistic  life  are  contained  in  Herr  Edler 
von  Mosel's  work  Veberdat  Leben  unddie  Werke  det  Anton 
Salieri.  »'»«,  1S27.  Salieri's  compositions  for  the  church 
were  five  masses,  one  requiem,  three  Tc  Deum,  and  several 
other  pieces.  He  composed  three  oratorios  and  eight  can- 
tatas ;  forty-six  operas,  and  a  great  number  of  detached 
pieces  of  vocal  music  with  accompaniments  ;  two  collec- 
tions of  fifty  canons  lor  voices  alone,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  compositions  of  the  same  kind  in  MS ;  a  book  of 
instruction  in  singing,  one  concerto  for  the  organ,  two  do. 
for  piano,  1  do.  for  flute  and  oboe ;  two  symphonies ; 
several  serenades  and  some  ballet-music ;  twenty-four  va- 
riations for  orchestra  upon  the  subject  of  the  The  Spanish 
Folly.  (o.F.o.) 

SALII,  priests  of  Mars,  of  which  there  were  twelve, 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  ancilla  or  shields  of  which 
they  had  the  care,  were  instituted  by  Nunia,  and  wore 
parti-coloured  garments  and  high  bonnets,  with  a  steel 
cuirass  on  the  breast.  They  were  called  lalii,  from  sal- 
tare,  to  dance ;  because,  after  assisting  at  sacrifices,  they 
danced  along  the  streets,  with  bucklers  in  their  left  hand 
and  a  rod  in  their  right,  with  which  they  struck  on 
one  another's  bucklers,  and  sang  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
gods. 

SALINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura, 
picturesquely  placed  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  valley,  in  a 
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gorge  between  two  mountains,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Lons-lc-  Salisbwy. 

Sau  liner.    It  is  encircled  by  walls,  and  defended  by  two  — 

forta  on  adjacent  heights.    Most  of  the  buildings  are  new 

and  substantial,  as  the  town  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 

by  fire  in  1825.    There  are  many  churches,  a  large  college 

theatre,  barracks,  and  jail.    But  the  largest  establishment 

in' the  town  are  the  salt  works  (Saline  Roi/alet),  which 

give  the  place  its  name.    These  are  about  300  yards  lorn; 

by  100  broad,  and  are  inclosed  with  an  embattled  wall. 

The  salt  is  obtained  from  springs,  which  are  supposed  to 

have  been  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Brandy,  leather,  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  also  made  here  ; 

and  there  is  some  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  cheese,  honey, 

salt,  timber,  gypsum,  &c.    Pop.  7481. 

SALISBURY,  or  New  Sauux,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  England,  capital  of  Wiltshire,  in  a 
low,  rich  country,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon,  Wily,  and 
Bourne  rivers,  82  miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  It  is  very 
regularly  built,  six  principal  streets  stretching  from  N.  to  Si, 
and  as  many  others  crossing  them  at  right  angles.  Through 
some  of  the  streets  streams  of  water  from  the  Avon  are 
conducted  in  artificial  channels.  The  houses,  which  are 
large,  and  some  of  them  very  handsome,  are  generally  built 
of  brick ;  but  some,  of  a  more  ancient  date,  are  of  wood. 
The  chief  building  is  the  cathedral,  which  rises  majestically 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  from  the  close  and  beautiful  mea- 
dow, about  half  a  square  mile  in  extent,  planted  with  trees, 
and  entered  by  three  antique  gates.  The  building  itself  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  roost  regular  in  England ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  double  cross,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
graceful  spire,  the  loftiest  in  the  country,  being  404  fett, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  cross  of  St  Paul's,  London. 
Salisbury  cathedral  is  in  the  early  English  style,  and  was 
built,  with  the  exception  of  the  spire  and  west  front,  which 
are  later,  between  1220  and  1258.  It  is  very  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  having  a  nave  and  choir,  with  two  aisles  ;  a  lady 
chapel,  east  of  the  choir ;  a  larger  and  a  smaller  transept, 
with  one  aisle  each  ;  ' 


the  roof  supported  by  a  single  elegant  pillar, 
181  feet  square.  Within  the  close  stands  also 


episcopal  palace,  and  a  deanery  with  fine  gardens.  The 
principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follows:— Ex- 
treme length,  474  feet;  length  of  great  transept,  230  feet ; 
of  nave,  229  feet ;  height  of  the  interior,  81  feet ;  of  the 
exterior,  115  feet.  The  west  front  is  a  very  rich  and  fine 
specimen  of  the  pointed  style,  flanked  by  massive  square 
towers  surmounted  by  pinnacles.  According  to  an  old 
Latin  epigram,  the  cathedral  has  as  many  windows  as  days 
in  the  year,  as  many  pillars  as  hours,  and  as  many  gates  as 
moons.  Many  of  the  monuments  are  interesting,  and  some 
more  ancient  than  the  building  itself,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  former  cathedral  at  Old  Saruro.  Salisbury 
has,  besides  the  cathedral,  two  parish  churches  and  a  chapel 
of  ease  ;  also  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
There  is  a  grammar  school  attached  to  the  cathedral  for 
the  instruction  of  the  choristers,  and  another  founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  town.  There  are,  besides,  a 
bishop's  school  and  various  others  of  different  kinds.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  large  open  market-place,  at  one 
corner  of  which  stands  the  council-house,  a  building  of 
brick  with  a  handsome  stone  portico  in  the  Grecian  style. 
Near  this  is  the  poultry  market,  containing  a  fine  hexagonal 
cross  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Salisbury  contains  also 
a  county  jail  and  bridewell,  library  and  reading-room, 
museum,  assembly  and  concert  rooms,  a  small  theatre,  and 
several  charitable  institutions.  Races  arc  held  annually  in 
August,  on  the  downs  near  the  town.  No  important 
manufacture  is  carried  on  here.  Much  woollen  cloth  was 
once  made,  but  that  branch  of  industry  has  become  extinct ; 

of  cutlery  is  now  the'  only  one  that  is  pur- 
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produce  of  the 
of  at  weekly 


There  is  some  traffic  in  the  . 
„    I,    rounding  country,  which  la  disposed  of  at  weekly  markets 

OrlTcL"  and  annual  fair*-    Th0  ^""'S'1  is  °y  ■  mayor,  six 

,  "  F  J j  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors,  and  returns  two  mem- 
^""v'""^  bera  to  Parliament.  Salisbury  owe*  iu  origin  to  a  quarrel 
which  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  century  between  the 
bishop  and  canons  of  Old  Sarutn  and  the  captain  of  the 
castle,  in  consequence  of  which  these  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries left  their  former  seat,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  Salisbury,  and  bunded  a  new  cathedral  here.  The 
most  of  the  townsmen  followed  them  ;  and  hence  the  name 
of  New  Sanim  applied  to  the  town.  A  charter  was 
granted  by  Henry  III,  and  the  town  was  walled  in  1315. 
Salisbury  has  been  honoured  by  several  visits  of  royalty, 
and  mure  than  one  Parliament  has  been  held  here.  Pop. 
of  the  borough  (1851),  11.657. 

SALLEE,  or  Sla,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu  Kegreb,  on  its 
northern  hank,  opposite  to  Rahatt  on  the  southern  ;  N. 
Lat.  31.  3.,  \V.  lAing.  6.  50.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  but 
not  very  well  built ;  there  are  several  batteries  which  com- 
mand the  entrance  to  the  river.  It  has  a  harbour,  road- 
stead, magazines,  and  marine  arsenal ;  and  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  fleet  of  Morocco.  As  a  commercial  town,  it 
is  still  thriving,  though  a  portion  of  the  trade  has  been 
transferred  to  Mngadore.  Sallee  was  once  notorious  a*  a 
haunt  of  pirates,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Carpets 
are  made  here.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  fine  gardens. 
Pop.  25,000. 

8ALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS,  CaICS,  a  celebrated  Latin 
historian,  was  bom  of  a  plebeian  family  of  Amitemum,  a 
city  of  the  Sabines  B.C.  86,  the  same  year  that  Mariu*  died. 
We  can  have  no  doubt  tli.it  the  cultivation  of  his  mental 
powers  must  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  though  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  tailing  into  all 
the  extravagances  and  dissipation  of  a  profligate  age.  His 
intrigue  with  Fausta,  daughter  of  Sulla,  and  wife  of  Milo, 
became  known  to  her  husband,  and  was  punished  in  a  way 
which  made  the  two  parties  irreconcilable  enemies.  Sal- 
lust  became  quxstor  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  tribune 
of  the  people  in  the  year  B.C.  52.  His  profligacy,  however, 
became  so  notorious  that  the  censors  Appius  Claudius  and 
L.  Piso,  B.C.  50,  found  it  necessary  to  remove  him  from  the 
Senate,  though  his  removal  has  been  ascribed  by  others  to 
political  reasons,  as  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Caesar.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  at  this  time  wrote  his  account  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  His  absence  from  public  affairs 
continued  only  for  a  short  time,  as  we  find  him  praetor 
B.c.  47,  when  he  accompanied  Caesar  to  Africa ;  and  alter 
the  battle  of  Thepsa  he  was  appointed  to  the  province  of 
Numidia,  where  he  enriched  himself  by  the  most  nefarious 
means.  He  returned  to  Home  with  immense  wealth;  and 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar  abstained  from  taking  any  part 
in  public  affairs.  He  again  devoted  himself  to  a  lile  of 
e,  and  constructed  a  magnificent  palace  on  tile 
I,  in  the  midst  of  gardens  which  were  afterwards 
the  Horti  Sallustiani.  This  palace  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  Vespasian,  Nerva,  and  many  other 
emperors,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  Rome  was  plun- 
dered by  Alaric.  According  to  Eusebius,  Sallust  was  mar- 
ried to  Terentia,  wile  of  Cicero ;  but  this  story  is  impro- 
bable. He  died  B.C.  35,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age, 
being  not  lew  distinguished  for  his  talents  than  for  bis  pro- 
fligacy. Of  his  historical  works  the  following  remain: — 
Il<  Hum  Caliliiiarium,  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, B.C.  63,  with  a  very  beautiful  introduction,  in  which 
he  laments,  with  much  apparent  feeling,  the  corruption  of 
the  age,  ami  the  profligacy  of  his  contemporaries ;  Br  Hum 
Juffurthinum,  a  history  of  the  wars  carried  on  against  Ju- 
guriha.  King  of  Numidia,  which  he  was  probably  induced 
to  write  from  his  residence  in  that  country ;  llutoriarum 
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Libri  Quimjue,  a  work  on  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the  i 
consulship  of  M.  .Emilius  Lepidus  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus, 
n.c.  78,  to  that  of  M.  .*mihus  Lrpidus  and  L.  Volcatius 
Tullus,  B.c.  66.  with  an  introduction  on  the  manners  and 
government  of  Rome,  and  a  short  summary  of  the  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sulla.  Of  this  work  only  a  lew  fragments  have 
been  preserved.  Some  other  works,  however,  have  come 
down  to  us  which  arc  ascribed  to  Sallust,  though  without 
sufficient  reason ;  Dtue  Orattonet  de  Rrspubliea  Ordinandi!, 
addressed  to  Julius  Ctesar  when  be  was  proceeding  against 
Petreius  and  Afranius  in  Spain ;  and  Dettamalio  in  Ciee- 
ronem,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Quintilian.  The  character 
of  Sallust  as  a  historian  stood  high  among  the  ancients,  who 
regarded  him  as  the  rival  of  Thucydides,  and  in  many 
points  he  was  certainly  the  imitator  of  that  writer.  Like 
Thucydides,  he  endeavours  to  give  the  causes  of  the  various 
events  which  he  is  narrating:  and  if  he  more  frequently 
ascribes  them  to  unworthy  motives,  we  may  readily  discover 
the  reason  of  this  in  the  corruption  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  But  they  both  show  themselves  profound  thinkers, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  springs  of  human  action. 
The  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Sallust  was  published  in 
Rome  in  1470,  and  in  Venice  the  same  year;  but  since 
that  time  a  variety  of  impressions  have  appeared.  A  very 
excellent  edition  is  that  of  C.  H.  Frotscher,  giving  the 
notes  and  emendations  of  Cortius,  3  vols.,  Lips.  1830. 
The  translations  are  numerous.  It  has  been  done  into 
German  by  Gerlach  (1827) ;  into  Spanish,  by  the  son  of  the 
king(1772);  into  Italian,  by  Alficri;  and  into  French,  by  De 
Brosses.  The  oldest  English  version  is  by  Barclay  (1511), 
and  since  his  time  no  less  than  fourteen  writers  have  exe- 
cuted translations  of  Sallust.  The  best  are  those  of  Gordon 
(1774),  Rose  (1751).  Murphv  (1807),  Peacock  (1 845),  and 
Watson  (1852).  Gerlach  ( 1823),  Kritz(l834).  andOietsch 
(1846),  have  published  the  best  texts  of  Sallust. 

SALMAS1US,  Claudius,  the  Latinized  form  of  Claude 
dk  Saumaisk,  a  very  learned  man  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Sam:  in  Auxois,  on  the 
loth  of  April  I5S8.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
Latin  and  Greek  from  his  father,  who  had  himself  tran- 
slated the  work  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  into  French 
verse,  Paris,  1597.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  is  reported  by 
his  ancient  eulogist,  Antoine  Clement,  to  have  been  able 
to  read  Pindar  with  fluency  and  correctness.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  sought  Paris,  to  complete  his  studies,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Casaubon, 
through  whose  influence,  it  is  said,  he  was  led  to  embrace 
Protestantism.  Young  Saumaise  now  sought  Heidelberg, 
and  was  favoured  with  an  introduction  from  his  friend 
Casaubon  to  the  great  jurist  Denis  Godcfroy.  He  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  uncommon  diligence  during  his  stay 
in  Germany,  and  was  exposed  to  a  severe  illness  from  over- 
exertion. For  a  considerable  time  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  devote  every  third  night  entirely  to  study.  He 
published  in  1608  his  first  work,  consisting  of  two  books  of 
Nilus,  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,and  that  of  a  monk  Barlaam, 
both  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  enriched  with  correc- 
tions and  notes.  Next  year  he  dedicated  to  the  eminent 
Initio  scholar  Gniter  an  edition  of  Florus.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  France  he  published,  in  opposition  to  Sir- 
mondus,  De  Suburlticariis  Hegionibttt  el  Eccletiis ;  in 
1620  his  Historic  Augusta  Scriplores  Sex  appeared  ;  and 
two  years  afterward  he  published  his  edition  of  Tcrtullian's 
work  De  Paltio.  In  1623  Salmasius  married,  and  was 
engaged  for  many  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  on 
his  great  work,  which  first  appeared  in  1629,  in  2  vol*., 
under  the  title  of  Pliniana  Exercitaliones  in  Caii  Julii 
Saiini  Polyhistor.  This  was  a  work  of  astonishing  erudi- 
tion, but  written  in  a  rambling,  confused  style.  It  pos- 
sessed all  die  blemishes  and  all  the  excellences  of  his  pre- 
vious writings.    It  exhibited  great  carelessness  as  to  the 
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8«lmon  correct  statement  of  fact*,  and  displayed  much  arrogance 
KUhrry  and  pretension.  The  publication  of  this  work  raised  hi* 
C  reputation  to  its  highest  pitch ;  and  he  received  the  solici- 
,  op  rations  of  various  European  princes  to  settle  in  their  ilouii- 
nions.  He  finally  retired  to  I,eyden  in  1632  to  an  hono- 
rary professorship.  Salmasius  had  numerous  tempting  offers 
from  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazurin  to  return  to  France; 
but  lie  continued  to  reside  in  Leyden  till  1650,  when  he 
visited  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  is  reported  to  have 
written  "*he  could  not  he  happy  without  him."  The 
climate  of  this  northern  kingdom  not  agreeing  with  him, 
Salmasius  returned  to  Holland,  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  Charles  II.  of  England  to  write  a  defence  of  his  father 
and  of  monarchy.  Salmasius  accordingly  published  his 
Defrntio  lirgto  CaroJo  J.  in  1649,  but  had  not  calculated 
on  so  powerful  a  hand  as  John  Milton's  being  raised  against 
him.  The  Drfentio  pro  Populo  Auglicano  entirely  eclipsed 
Salmasius  in  passionate  logic,  vehement  rhetoric,  and  pro- 
found scholarship ;  and  the  unfortunate  Frenchman,  pam- 
pered by  kings  and  fondled  by  princes,  is  said  to  have  taken 
this  withering  exposure  so  much  to  heart  that  it  cost  him 
his  life.  He  died  in  September  1653,  while  engaged  on  a 
reply  to  Milton. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Salmasius 
wrote  anil  edited  the  Ibllowing  works : — Aoto  in  Pervigi- 
lium Veneru,  Ley.  1638;  be  Usurit,  Ley.  1639;  De 
Modo  Usurarum,  Lev.  1639;  Diuertatio  de  F<rnore 
Traprzrlico.  Lev-  1640;  Cammentariut  in  Simpiicii  En- 
chiridion EpUlrli.  Ley.  1640;  Interpretatio  HtppocraUi 
Aphorismide  Calculo,  Ley.  1640;  De  HeUenutica  Com- 
mentariu*  Controvertiam  de  Lingua  I 
Ley.  1615 ;  Obstrvationei  in  Jut  Auicum  et 
Lev.  1645.  Antoine  Clement  prefixed  a  Life  of  Salmaxius 
to  hit  Letters,  which  were  published  at  Uyden  in  1656. 

SALMON  FISHERY.   See  Fuiiert. 

SALO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  Ix>mbardy,  in  a  beau- 
tiful region  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  in  the  province  and  15 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Brescia.  It  is  well  built,  partly  on  piles 
and  contains  several  churches,  a  nunnery,  school,  theatre, 
and  hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has 
manufactories  of  thread  anil  of  silk,  which  are  considered 
the  best  made  in  Italy.  Groves  of  olives,  oranges,  citrons 
and  mulberries  encircle  the  town,  and  the  heights  of  Mount 
San  Rartolomeo  overhang  it.    Pop.  (1846)  4531. 

SALON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Bou- 
chcs-dii-Rhone,  in  a  plain  rendered  luxuriantly  fertile  by 
irrigation,  29  miles  N.N.W.  of  Marseilles.  There  is  a  neat 
modern  quarter  surrounding  the  old  town  in  the  centre, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  well-planted  boulevard.  Some 
of  the  houses  in  the  old  town  are  good,  and  there  are  two 
curious  ancient  churches  one  of  which  contains  the  remains 
of  the  celebrated  Nostradamus.  On  a  height  at  one  end 
of  Salon  stands  the  castle  of  this  astrologer,  now  a  barrack. 
Silk,  hats  soap,  and  olive  oil  are  made  here ;  and  the  trade 
of  the  place  is  considerable.    Fop.  56 1 7. 

SALONICA,  or  Sai.omki  (unc.  Theuaionica),  a  town 
of  European  Turkey,  Macedonis  capital  of  an  eyelet  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  the  ancient 
Thermaic  Gulf,  315  miles  W.S.W.  of  Constantinople. 
From  the  noble  and  almost  land-locked  bay,  up  the  side  of 
a  steep  hill,  rises  the  town— domes,  minarets  and  cypress 
trees — encircled  by  laity  whitewashed  walls,  to  the  seven- 
towered  citadel  on  the  summit.  From  this  point  two 
ravines  diverge  in  a  semicircular  direction,  and  stretch 
down  to  the  sea,  inclosing  the  city  between  them.  The 
walls,  which  are  built  on  ancient  Cyclopean  and  Greek 
foundations,  are  about  five  miles  in  circuit.  The  interior 
presents  tliat  wretched  and  irregular  appearance  that  is 
characteristic  of  Tuikish  towns;  hovels  of  unburnt  brick, 
and  bazaars  consisting  of  long  narrow  streets  shaded  with 
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vine-covered  trellises  and  branches  of  trees  or  obstructed  8aloetc». 
with  projecting  wooden  sheds  stand  side  by  side  with  the  ' 
large  and  magnificent  piles  erected  in  ancient  or  medieval 
times.  A  long  street  intersects  the  town  from  east  to  treat, 
spanned  at  either  end  by  a  triumphal  arch.  This  is  the 
ancient  Egnatian  road,  the  highway  between  the  western 
and  the  eastern  capitals.  Some  of  the  mosques  are  very 
ancient,  and  have  witnessed  in  successive  ages  the  rites  of 
pagan,  Christian,  and  moslem  worship  performed  within  the 
same  walls.  One  of  these  is  circular,  like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  and  covered  with  mosaics  on  the  inside.  Another 
wag  originally  consecrated  to  the  Thermaain  Venus ;  and 
did  not  the  modern  arrangement  of  the  building  somewhat 
conceal  and  disfigure  its  beauty,  it  would  stand  out  as  one 
of  the  most  perfectly-preserved  monuments  of  antiquity. 
A  Corinthian  colonnade,  surmounted  with  large  and  beau- 
tiful figures  in  high  relief,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
entrance  to  the  hippodrome,  and  has  received  from  Jewish 
superstition  the  name  of  Lot  Incanladas,  on  the  idea  that 
these  are  human  figures  magically  turned  to  stone.  The 
hipiiodrome  or  race-course  itself  is  a  large  area  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.  Of  mosques  originully  Christian 
churches  one  bears  the  name,  and  is  built  after  the  model, 
of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  though  of  smaller  siie ;  and 
another,  the  former  metropolitan  church,  is  lined  in  the  in- 
terior with  marble,  and  adorned  with 
There  are  several  Greek  churches 
man  Catholic  church,  Jewish  synagogues,  baths,  i 

is  the  seat  of  a  general  governor  and  of  a  Greek 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  of  con- 


siderable importance,  including  weaving,  dyeing,  carpet- 
making,  silk-spinning,  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  &c. 
But  the  introduction  of  European  goods  has  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  industry  of  the  place.  As  a  commercial 
town,  Salonica  is,  among  Turkish  ports  in  Europe,  second 
only  to  the  capital.  Corn,  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco  are 
the  principal  articles  exported.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bits the  navigation  and  tnu 
1851  :— 


trade  for  each  year  lirom  1848  to 


Tew. 

Kntmd. 

Inporta. 

Claawd. 

Eiport*. 

VMM  Is. 

Tuft,. 

L 

Vnwli 

'1  in 

L. 

1848 

643 

70,565 

33-4782 

678 

63.887 

239.942 

1849 

666 

65,103 

345.638 

648 

66.358 

214,728 

1850 

S14 

62,964 

318,879 

660 

64.278 

257,254 

1851 

509 

59  756 

427,930 

622 

61,174 

179,373 

In  1856  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  port 
thus  divided  among  the  various  nations : — 


rui». 


Crsrk...   I 

Turki.h  

Austrian.  

British  , 

French  

Sardinian...... 

Tu-can  

Dutch  

Kussian  

Norwegian  ... 


150 
90 
62 
46 
81 
7 
3 
S 
9 


Toaaafa.        Import*.  Exports. 


15,067 
11,528 
32,098 
21,078 
11.922 
5,682 
2,668 
643 
656 
438 


k 
33.400 
52,000 
732,600 
221.000 
61,800 
8,600 


TV.tal.. 


L 
27,200 
46,600 
398  800 
640,500 
241.000 
27,000 
2,500 
5,300 
9.000 
2.UO0 


659 


101,680 


1 1.101,800  j  1.400.700 


The  country  about  Salonica  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Amid  groves  of  cypresses  and  other  trees  stand  many 
elegant  residences  of  the  consuls  of  foreign  countries ;  and 
the  view  over  the  gulf  is  very  fine,  the  snowy  heights  of 
Olympus  rising  in  the  distant  west.  Near  the  town  are 
sulphurous  springs.  Salonica  was  very  much  injured  by 
conflagrations  which  took  place  in  1856  and  1857.  Nearly 
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half  of  the  inhabitants  are  Turin,  the  rest  of  the  population 
being  nearly  eq'ially  divided  between  Greek*  and  Jews. 
Pop.  about  70,000.    (See  Thmsalonica.) 
'    SALOP.    See  SnuorsmRE. 

SALSETTE,  an  inland  of  British  India,  north  of  that  of 
Bombay,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait, 
between  N.  Lat.  19. and  19.  IH„  E.  Long.'72. 54.  and  73. 3. : 
length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W..  18  miles;  breadth,  about  10; 
area,  120  square  miles.  It  is  a  strikingly  diversified  and 
very  picturesque  land,  with  woody  hills,  gray  rocky  moun- 
tains, and  gloomy  caves,  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts ;  rich 
vallevs,  broad  rice-fields,  tall  graceful  cocoa-nut  palms,  and 
meadows  on  which  cattle  graze.  In  various  parts  of  the 
island,  and  especially  at  Keneri,  near  the  centre,  there  are 
ancient  rock-cut  caves.  Salsctte  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad  under  the  Mogul  emperors,  but  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  soon  after  their  settlement 
in  India,  In  1739  it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahratias,  and 
in  1774  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British.  It  forms 
part  of  the  district  of  Taunah,  so  called  from  the  chief 
town  on  the  island.  It  is  connected  with  Bombay  island 
by  a  causeway,  and  traversed  by  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sular Railway,  which  crosses  over  on  a  viaduct  to  the  main- 
land   Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

SALT,  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  known  in 
chemical  language  as  chloride  of  sodium.  Its  symbol  is  Na 
CI,  ami  its  equivalent  58-5.  It  is  the  only  mineral  food  of 
man,  and  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the  blood,  the 
loss  of  saline  particles  therefrom  by  the  secretions,  the  tears, 
the  bile,  &c  being  repaired  by  the  use  of  common  salt  as 
a  condiment.  The  gastric  iuice  of  the  stomach  contains 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  whicn  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
salt  taken  with  food ;  while  the  blood  and  some  of  the  secre- 
tions contain  soda,  also  referable  to  the  same  source.  The 
unwholesome ness  of  salted  provisions  is  probably  due  rather 
to  their  hardness  and  indigestible  nature  than  to  the  salt 
with  which  they  are  impregnated. 

The  use  of  salt  must  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  man's 
i  on  the  earth,  frequent  references  to  it,  or  to  cus- 
"  with  it,  occurring  in  the  sacred  writings. 
All  animals  appear  to  be  more  or  less  fond  of  salt ;  even 
bees  will  sip  a  solution  of  it  with  avidity.  Mungo  Park 
says  that  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  "  the  greatest  of  all 
luxuries  is  salt.  It  would  appear  strange  to  a  European  to 
see  a  child  suck  a  piece  of  rock-salt  as  if  it  were  sugar. 
This,  however,  1  have  frequently  seen  ;  although  in  the  in- 
land parts  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants  are  so  very  rarely 
indulged  with  this  precious  article,  that  to  say  a  man  eats 
salt  with  his  victuals  is  the  same  as  saying  he  is  a  rich  man. 
I  have  myself  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  the  scarcity 
of  this  article.  The  long  use  of  vegetable  food  creates  so 
painful  a  longing  for  salt  that  no  words  can  sufficiently  de- 
scribe it."  (Travel*,  i.  280.)  Burchell,  in  his  Travels  in 
South  Africa,  states  that  he  had  to  send  90  miles  for  a  gal- 
lon of  salt,  which  he  and  his  party  regarded  as  a  "  valuable 


Salt  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  in  the  proportion  of  about  2  7  per  cent-,  or  nearly 
4  ox.  per  gallon,  or  a  bushel  in  from  300  to  350  gallons. 
Salt  is  also  found  in  immense  masses  of  what  is  called  rock- 
salt,  or  sal  gem,  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  but  chiefly  in  the  new 
red  sandstone,  or  saliferous  formation,  or  the  trios,  where 
it  is  associated  with  a  set  of  red  sandstones  and  pebbly  con- 
glomerates, yellow  magnesian  limestones,  and  variegated 
shales  and  marls,  which  inclose  irregular  masses  of  rock- 
salt  and  gypsum.  The  following  section  (fig.  1)  represents 
the  deposit  at  Wimpfen  in  Wirtemberg,  where  the  gypsum 
is  inclosed  by  a  deep  layer  of  shell  limestone  containing 
the  rock-salt  as  a  separate  mass.  There  are  considerable 
difficulties  in  accounting  for  these  deposits,  but  the  discus- 
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The  subterranean  streams  of  water  percolating  through 
saliferous  strata  become  impregnated  with  salt,  and  give 
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rise  to  brine  springs,  so  abundant  in  the  great  plain  of  the 
red  marls  and  sandstones  of  Cheshire.  The  salt  is  not  uni- 
form in  extent,  but  occupies  limited  area*.  The  brine 
springs  occur  at  various  depths.  At  Nantwich  the  brine  is 
met  with  about  10  or  12  yards  from  the  surface;  and  in 
sinking  for  fre»h  water,  caution  is  required  to  avoid  the 
brine.  At  Winsford  it  is  generally  necessary  to  sink  from 
55  to  60  yards  before  it  is  met  with,  and  it  then  rises  to 
within  12  yards  of  the  surface.  It  occurs  at  other  places 
at  various  depths.  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire  furnished 
salt  from  its  hrine  springs  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  supply  was  procured  from  such  springs 
as  found  their  way  to  the  surface.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  as  appears  from  Doomsday- Book,  brine  nits 
were  wrought  at  all  the  wiches  in  Cheshire.  We  read  of 
several  attempts  made  to  improve  the  manufacture ;  and 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Koyal  Society  reports  of 
the  methods  of  manufacture  were  published  by  that  body. 
The  salt  made  in  England  was  long  considered  to  be  inferior 
to  foreign  salt ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Parliament  granted  a  reward  to  Mr  Lowndes, 
a  Cheshire  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture. In  1748  Dr  Brownrigg  published  his  Ajt  of 
Making  Common  Salt,  and  by  this  time  the  manufacture 
had  made  some  progress.  The  River  Weaver  was  made 
navigable  for  vessels  of  large  size  from  Xorthwich  and 
Winsford  to  Liverpool,  whereby  means  for  distributing  the 
salt  of  Cheshire  were  increased,  and  the  manufacture  gra- 
dually became  important,  the  salt  being  distributed  through- 
out the  country,  and  also  exported.  About  the  year  1670 
the  beds  of  rock-salt,  whence  the  springs  originated,  were 
discovered  while  searching  for  coal  in  Marbury,  about  a 
mile  to  tlie  north  of  North wich.  They  were  found  about 
34  yards  from  the  surface,  in  a  bed  30  yards  thick,  resting 
on  a  stratum  of  indurated  clay.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that,  on  sinking  a  shaft  at  any  point  within  half  a  mile  of 
Marbury,  the  salt  was  met  with  at  the  same  depth.  This 
was  the  only  deposit  discovered  until  177i>,  when,  in  search- 
it  was  met  with  about  42  yards 
4  feet  in  thickness  ;  but  on 

of  rock-salt.  12  feet  in  thickness,  was  found.  On  < 
ing  the  sinking  through  15  yards  of  clay,  a  third 
of  rock-salt  was  discovered,  which  was  sunk  into  to  the 
depth  of  24  yards,  the  lowest  14  of  which  were  found  to 
be  the  purest.  The  existence  of  this  pure  salt  at  so  great  t 
depth  induced  the  Northwich  owners  to  sink  deeper,  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  done,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  fresh- 
water springs.  Accordingly,  in  1781,  they  passed  through 
the  indurated  clay  below  the  rock-salt  which  had  so  long 
been  worked.  Immediately  below  this  clay,  which  was  10 
or  1 1  yards  in  thickness,  they  came  upon  a  second  stratum 
of  rock-salt,  the  upper  portion  of  which  was  about  equal  in 
purity  to  the  higher  stratum ;  but  on  penetrating  to  the 
depth  of  about  25  yards  it  was  found  to  be  much  more  free 
from  earthy  admixture.  This  increased  purity,  however, 
only  extended  to  4  or  5  yards. 

The  strata  passed  through  in  sinking  for  brine  or  rock- 
salt  ore  usually  clay  and  gypsum,  mingled  in  various  pro- 
portions, the  latter  predominating  in  nearing  the  brine  or 
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Salt,  rock-salt.  The  miner*  (named  wallers,  from  the  bank  or 
—  —  wall  which  they  raise  round  the  pit  with  the  rubbish  of  the 
works)  call  the  clay,  according  to  its  colour,  red,  brotrn, 
or  blue  metal,  and  the  gypsum  they  name  platter.  The 
strata  are  usually  sufficiently  compact  to  exclude  fresh 
water ;  but  in  some  places  are  so  broken  and  porous  (shaggy 
metal,  as  the  wallers  call  it)  as  to  lead  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  sinking.  The  use  of  the  steam-engine  in 
pumping,  and  improved  methods  of  sinking,  have,  however, 
in  modern  times,  obviated  the  difficulty.  The  accompany- 
ing section  (fig.  2)  of  the  Wharton  salt-mini-,  on  the  River 
Weaver,  will  further  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  workings. 
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The  different  degrees  of  purity  of  the 
presented  by  a  honiontal  section  of  one  of  the  beds,  in 
arious  irregular  circular,  oval,  or  pentagonal  figures, 
from  2  or  3  to  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  may  be 


seen.    The  boundary-lines  of  these  figures  are  white,  and 
from  2  to  6  inches  wide :  they  consist  of  pure 
while  the  other  portions  are  of  salt  mixed  will 


rock-Rait, 

in 

varying  proportions.  In  passing  through  the  indurated  clay 
or  stone,  small  veins  of  rock-salt  are  found  running  in  va 


■  a  crevice  occurs  it  is  filled 
up  with  rock-salt,  to  which  the  clay  and  oxide  of  iron  have 
given  a  deep  red  tinge.1 

The  rock-salt  of  Cheshire  is  obtained  in  masses  of  con- 
siderable size,  differing  in  form  and  purity.  They  arc  sepa- 
rated by  blasting,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  usual  tools.  In 
extending  the  workings,  a  good  roofing  is  secured  for  the 
intended  cavity,  and  in  doing  this  the  men  work  horizontally 
with  common  picks,  so  as  to  leave  a  roofing  of  the  rock  as 
plane  as  possible.   A  few  feet  above  the  purer  portion  the 


rock  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  used  in  the  refineries. 
The  purer  rock  is  called  Prussian  rock,  from  its  being  1 
largely  exported  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  cavity 
thus  formed,  when  illuminated  by  candles,  presents  a  strik- 
ing and  brilliant  appearance.  In  some  cases  pillars  8  or 
10  yards  square  are  left  to  support  the  roof;  in  others  the 
salt  is  worked  out  in  aisles.  I  he  salt  is  raised  to  the  sur- 
face by  steam-power,  but  horses  are  employed  under-ground 
for  conveying  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  shafts  are 
usually  square,  and  constructed  of  timber. 

When,  from  any  circumstance,  water  has  reached  a  de- 
posit of  rock-salt,  it  forms  a  solution,  and  should  the  supply 
of  water  be  constant,  we  thus  have  a  brine  spring.  In 
order  to  reach  it,  a  shaft  is  sunk  down  to  a  strong  flag- 
stone over  the  brine ;  and  in  order  to  exclude  fresh-water, 
a  second  inner  shaft  is  formed,  and  space  between  the  two 
filled  with  clay.  When  the  clay  puddle  becomes  solid  the 
flag  is  broken,  and  the  brine  usually  flows  up  the  shaft. 
In  Camden's  time  the  brine  was  raised  by  human  labour. 
He  speaks  of  a  "deep  and  plentiful  brine-pit  at  Northwich, 
with  stairs  about  it,  by  which,  when  the  |>eople  have  drawn 
the  water  in  their  leathern  buckets,  they  ascend  half-naked 
to  their  troughs,  and  fill  them,  from  whence  it  it  conveyed 
to  the  wich-houses."  In  places  where  a  stream  of  water 
could  be  commanded,  a  water-wheel  has  been  used  for 
working  the  pumps ;  wind-mills  and  horse-power  have  been 
employed  ;  but  steam-power  lias  now  superseded  all  other 


Bait. 


method*  of  pumping. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  lately  visited  the  salt-i 
ing  town  of  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire,  and  will 
describe  the  modes  of  manufacture  adopted  in  that  place, 
as  a  type  of  this  branch  of  industry.  The  brine  containing 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt,  rises  from  springs  situated 
about  150  feet  below  the  surface.  A  steam-engine  is  em- 
ployed to  pump  it  into  reservoirs  attached  to  each  of  the 
salt-works  of  the  town,  of  which  there  are  about  five,  pro- 
ducing about  60,000  tons  of  salt  per  annum.  The  reser- 
voirs are  large  wooden  cisterns,  pitched  within,  or  they 
may  be  ponds  formed  in  clay  and  lined  with  brick.  In 
Cheshire,  where  rock-salt  is  easily  procured,  a  quantity  is 
kept  in  the  reservoir  in  order  to  ensure  the  saturation  of 
the  brine.  The  object  of  the  manufacture  is  to  evaporate 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  brine  in  such  a  mariner  as  to  pro- 
duce the  variety  of  salt  required.  The  different  varieties 
1  by  our  Droitwich  i 


or  ^  <4((f  t  .y (.til \  \  \ ■  c  t ti  nil  «?o  iM^i^t?  ^c?i c3 1 1  c  to  cl^aj  rJi a^^o  of 
the  moulds ;  Butter  tali ;  brisk  salt ;  basket  salt ;  broad  or 
coarse  salt,-  bough  salt,  made  once  a  year  in  cold  win 
weather,  and  sometimes  crystallized  on  boughs  of  trees, 
on  ornamental  baskets,  like  alum  baskets,  for  toys  or  p 
sent* ;  lastly,  agricultural  salt,  consisting  of  the  swe< 
ings  of  the  salt-works,  and  the  deposit  formed  at  ti 
of  the  evaporating  pan. 

The  pans  (fig.  3)  used  for  evaporating  the  brine  are 
made  of  wrought  iron,  and  may  contain  from  600  to  1000 
or  more  superficial  feet :  the  usual  form  is  that  of  an  ob- 
long square,  and  the  depth  from  12  to  16  or  18  inches. 
There  are  from  two  to  four  fires  to  each  pan,  according  to 
its  size  ;  and  the  furnace  extends  far  beneath  the  pan,  and 
is  so  capacious  as  to  require  that  iron  supports  should  be 
fixed  within  it,  on  which  the  bottom  of  the  pan  rests. 
Thus,  on  looking  into  the  furnace,  the  flames  are  seen  to 
play  around  a  number  of  short  columns,  spreading  out  at 
their  bases  and  at  their  tops,  so  as  to  present  a  broad  sur- 
face to  the  floor  of  the  oven,  and  to  the  under  iiart  of  the 
A  supply  of  coal  is  kept  near  the  fur- 
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raking  out  the  slag  or  clinkers.  The  fires  arc  at  one  of  the 
narrower  sides  of  the  oblong  pan,  and  the  flues  conveying 
the  heat  into  the  drying-room  (supposing  the  manufacture 
to  be  fine  salt)  are  at  the  other  ;  thus  the  two  longer  sides 
of  the  pan  are  left  free  for  the  operation*  of  the  work- 
people. For  their  convenience,  the  floor  is  raised,  and  pre- 
sents a  long  walk  on  each  side  the  pan,  with  a  bench  or  a 
floor,  with  a|iertures.  along  side  of  it,  where  the  moulds  are 
set  to  drain.  Standing  on  one  of  these  raised  walks,  we 
watched  the  boiling  of  a  panful  of  brine,  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  boil  soon  after  dav break,  and  was  then 
(ten  o'clock)  ready  for  the  moulds.  The  steam  rose  in 
dense  white  clouds  to  the  roof,  where  it  passed  through 
apertures  left  for  its  escape,  ami  the  manipulator*  (in  this 
case  women)  were  bleached,  by  constantly  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam,  to  salt-like  whiteness,  but  declared 
themselves  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  Tlie  first  step  was 
slightly  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  brine. 
This  was  effected  by  placing  a  wooden  shoot  beneath  a  tap 
in  connection  with  the  reservoir,  and  thus  conveying  into 
the  pan  a  small  quantity  of  cold  brine,  enough  to  check  the 
boiling.  Each  woman  now  took  a  long-handled  tool,  which 
she  called  a  rake,  but  which  rather  resembled  the  scrapers 
with  which  mud  is  collected  in  roads  ;  this  she  flung  for- 
ward towards  the  middle  of  the  pan,  and  then  dragged  to- 
wards her,  thus  collecting  the  salt  in  large  white  heaps  at 
the  sides  of  the  pan.  '1  lie  weight  of  the  rake  is  so  great 
as  to  make  this  a  laborious  part  of  the  woman's  work.  At 
the  back  of  the  workers,  ranged  along  beneath  the  side 
windows  of  the  pan-room,  stood  a  number  of  empty  moulds 
or  tubi,  as  the  work-people  call  them.  These  are  made  of 
wood,  and  are  of  the  well-known  size  and  form  of  our 
of  salt,  or  rather  parallelopipeds.  One  of  these 
was  now  lifted  into  the  pan,  and  set  up  on  one  of  its 
ends,  which  was  perforated,  the  other  being  open, 
jman  now  took  a  second  long-handled  tool  called 


The 

the  skimmer,  being  a  large  iron  disk,  also  perforated,  i 
with  which  she  lifted  up  masses  of  salt,  and  poured  them 
into  the  mould.  A  few  of  these  ladlesful  seemed  to  fill 
the  mould  to  the  brim ;  but  she  took  a  short,  thick  stick, 
a  rammer,  and  worked  the  salt  within  the  mould 
it  had  subsided  to  half  its  former  height,  the  brine 
meanwhile  pishing  out  at  every  crevice.  More  salt  was 
now  poured  into  the  mould,  until  a  conical  heap  rose  above 
the  top ;  this  was  beaten  down  by  a  flat  wooden  tool  called 
the  beater,  and  was  then  lifted  out  of  the  pan  and  set  aside 
to  drain  and  consolidate.  When  all  the  salt  had  been  thus 
removed  from  the  pan  and  collected  in  moulds,  fresh  brine 
was  added  to  that  which  remained  in  the  pan,  the  fires  were 
mxide  up.  and  the  boiling  commenced  anew.  Such  was  the 
•in»ple  process  of  making  fine  or  square  salt,  repeated  at 
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each  pan  about  three  times  daily.  The  consolidation  of  the 
salt  was  completed  in  a  hot  room,  where  the  squares,  re- 
leased from  their  moulds  and  trimmed  by  means  of  a 
smooth  piece  of  wood  called  the  tapper,  were  arranged  on 
shelves,  with  small  space*  between  each,  that  the  air  heated 
by  the  flues  might  have  free  access  to  them.  The  quan- 
tity of  salt  made  at  one  pan,  and  that  not  the  largest, 
amounted  to  about  twenty  tons  per  week. 

The  form  of  the  salt-crystal  obtained  by  slow  spontaneous 
evaporation  is  a  solid  cube ;  but  when  procured  at  a  boiling 
heat  from  the  surface  of  the  solution,  the  crystals  are  very 
small,  and  collect  together  in  groups  in  hollow  four-sided 
pyramids  or  hoppers,  as  the  work-people  call  them,  with 
the  sides  graduated  in  steps  (fig.  4),  in  consequence  of  the 
small  lines  of  cubical  crystals  gradually  re- 
treating inwards.  One  of  these  grou|»,  ac- 
cording to  Kegnault,  is  thus  formed  : — Sup- 
pose a  small  cubical  crystal  to  be  produced 
at  the  surface  of  the  solution,  this  crystal, 
from  its  superior  density,  tends  to  sink,  but 
is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  capillary  at- 
traction. Around  this  first  crystal  other  cryst 
formed,  and  become  attached  to  its  four  upper  edges,  so  as 
to  form  a  hollow  four-sided  frame  above  the  first  cube ;  the 
group  descending  in  the  liquid,  other  crystals  form  along 
the  upper  and  outer  edges  of  the  first  frame,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  second  hollow  frame :  another  frame  forms  on  the 
second ;  and  in  this  way  the  group  enlarges,  chiefly  at  the 
surface,  since  the  salt,  being  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  odd 
water,  does  not  tend  to  de|>n*it  crystals  on  cooling,  but  only 
by  evaporation,  which  takes  place  at  the  surface  alone. 
The  bases  and  altitudes  of  these  little  pyramids  are  gene- 
rally equal,  thus  showing  the  disposition  of  the  salt  to  form 
a  cube.  The  cubes  themselves,  as  obtained  by  slow  eva- 
poration (fig.  5),  are  well  described  by  Derginann.  He 
says,—"  These  cubes  exhibit  diagonal 
markings  or  stria?,  but  frequently  on 
each  side  produce  squares  parallel'to  the 
external  surface,  gradually  decreasing 
inwards;  circumstances  which  show  the 
vestiges  of  their  internal  structure,  for 
every  cube  is  composed  of  six  qua- 
drangular hollow  pyramids,  joined  by 
their  apices  and  external  surface :  each 
of  these  pyramids  filled  up  by  others  similar,  but  gradually 
decreasing,  completes  the  form.  By  a  doe  degree  of  eva- 
poration, it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  these  pyramids 
separate  and  distinct,  or  six  of  such,  either  hollow  or  more 
or  less  solid,  joined  together  round  a  centre.  If  we  further 
examine  the  hollow  pyramid  of  salt,  we  shall  find  it  to  be 
composed  of  four  triangles,  each  of  «  hicb  is  formed  of  threads 


parallel  to  the  base,  which  threads,  u|M>n  accurate  examina- 
tion, are  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  scries  of  small 


The  brine  is  not  a  pure  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
but  is  contaminated  w  ith  carbonate  or  lime  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  which,  not  being  soluble,  subside  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  and  form  an  incrustation,  called  by  the  work- 
men pan  icraleh  or  tcaU.  This  gradually  accumulates, 
together  with  a  portion  of  salt,  and  becoming  thicker  from 
day  to  day,  it  is  nccc-.iry  every  week,  or,  where  the  eva- 
poration is  slower,  once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  to  clear  it 
away  by  means  of  sharp  iron  picks.  Heaps  of  this  sub- 
stance may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  |>an-hnuse  ready 
to  be  mixed  with  refuse  salt,  and  ground  up  as  agricultural 
tail.  The  larger  fragments  are  sometimes  given  to  cattle 
to  lick  instead  of  rock-salt.  This  pan-scratch  in  appear- 
ance resembles  a  thick  layer  of  opaque  ice.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  Dr  Henry,  4S0  parts  of  this  sub-tance  con- 
tained -It)  of  chloride  of  sodium,  CO  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  oSO  of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  but  the  pro|X>rtions  vary  in 
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Bait,  different  brine*.  The  greatest  accumulation  of  pan-scratch 
—^r*-'  is  toward*  the  close  of  the  evaporation,  for  when  much  salt 
is  deposited  in  the  pan,  it  forms  ituch  a  heavy  mass  at  the 
bottom  ilut  the  water  cannot  penetrate  it,  and  the  scale  or 
deposit  undergoes  a  kind  of  calcination  and  fusion  which 
makes  it  very  hard,  and  causes  it  to  adhere  strongly  to  the 


It  was  long  supposed  that  the  salt  of  Great  Britain  was 
inferior  as  a  preserver  of  food  to  the  salt  produced  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water,  and  hence  we  were  accustomed  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money  for  an  article  which  we  possessed  in  boundless  profu- 
sion. Many  years  ago  Dr  Henry  made  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  prefer- 
ence of  foreign  salt  was  the  result  of  accurate  experience 
or  merely  prejudice,  and  in  the  former  case  whether  any 
chemical  difference  could  be  detected  to  explain  the  supe- 
riority. The  result  of  this  investigation  is  given  in  an  ad- 
mirable paper  contained  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction*, 
vol.  c. 

Dr  Henry  found  that  the  various  descriptions  of  salt 
might  be  divided  into  stored  or  lump  salt,  common  salt,  the 
large-grained  flaky,  and  large-gratncd  or  fishery  salt.  In 
making  the  stoved  or  lump  salt,  the  brine  is  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling,  or  225°  F.  When  the  water  has 
nearly  all  evaporated,  the  fires  are  slackened,  the  salt  it 
drawn  to  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  placed  in  wicker  baskets 
or  barrows  (fig.  6),  which  are  set  aside  to  drain,  and  after- 
wards dried  in  stoves.  It  loses  in  dry- 
ing about  one-seventh  of  it*  weight. 
In  making  this  salt,  according  to  Dr 
Henry's  observation,  the  pan  is  filled 
twice  in  24  hours,  and  for  common 
salt  only  once.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  brine  is  brought  to  a  boiling  heat 
in  order  to  get  a  state  of  saturation 
a*  quickly  as  possible,  and  also  to 
throw  down  the  earthy  matters.  The 
fires  arc  then  slackened,  and  the  crys- 
tallization is  carried  on  at  the  tem- 
perature of  from  1(30°  to  170°.  The 
salt  is  in  quadrangular  pyramids  of 
close  and  compact  texture.  After  it 
is  drained  in  baskets,  it  is  carried  to 
the  storehouse,  and  is  not  exposed  to 


his 
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The  large-grained  flaky  salt  is  formed  at  130°  or  140". 
omewhat  harder  ilian  common  salt,  and  approaches 
r  the  natural  form  of  the  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  pan  is  filled  once  in  48  hours.  Salt  of  this  grain  is  some- 
times made  by  slackening  the  fires  between  Saturday  and 
Monday,  and  allowing  the  crystallization  to  proceed  slowly 
on  Sunday,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Sunday  salt. 
For  the  large-grained  or  fUhery  salt,  the  brine  is  heated 
to  100°  or  110*,  at  which  temperature  the  evaporation  is 
comparatively  slow,  and  as  there  is  no  agitation  produced 
in  the  brine,  the  salt  forms  in  large  cubical  crystals.  Five 
or  six  days  are  required  for  the  process. 

Now  it  is  on  the  difference  in  size  and  hardness  of  the 
crystals  that  their  adaptability  to  different  uses  depends, 
and  not  on  any  differences  in  chemical  composition,  tor 
these  are  too  minute  to  have  any  influence.  The  large- 
grained  salt  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  packing  of  fish  and 
other  provisions,  a  purpose  to  which  the  small-grained 
salts  are  much  less  suitable.  Their  different  powers  of 
preserving  food  depend  on  the  size  of  the  crystals 
their  degrees  of  hardness.  Quicknens  of  solution,  < 
circumstances  being  equal,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  surface  exposed;  and  since  the  surfaces  of  cubes 
are  as  the  squares  of  their  sides,  it  follows  that  a  salt,  the 
crystals  of  which  are  of  a  given  magnitude,  will  dissolve 
lour  times  more  slowly  than  one  whose  cubes  are  only  half 
rou  xix. 


the  size.  The  kind  of  salt,  then,  which  is  distinguished 
for  hardness,  compactness,  and  perfection  of  crystals,  will  be 
best  suited  for  packing  fish  and  other  provisions,  since  it 
will  remain  permanently  between  the  different  layers,  or  will 
be  very  gradually  dissolved  by  the  fluids  tliat  exude  from  the 
provisions,  thereby  furnishing  a  slow  but  constant  source  of 
saturated  brine ;  whereas  for  preparing  the  pickle  or  striking 
meat,  which  is  done  by  immersion  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
salt,  the  small-grained  varieties  answer  equally  well ;  or,  on 
account  of  their  greater  solubility,  even  better.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  various  samples  of  salt  depending  to  a  great 
extent  on  hardness  and  compactness  of  crystal,  was  found 
to  be  almost  the  same  in  the  larce-grained  British  salt  at 
in  that  of  foreign  manufacture.  Dr  Henry  remarks  that 
"if  no  superiority  be  claimed  for  British  salt,  at  applicable 
to  economical  purposes,  on  account  of  the  greater  degree 
of  chemical  purity  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  it,  it 
may  safely,  I  believe,  be  asserted  that  the  larger-grained 
varieties  are,  as  to  their  mechanical  properties,  fully  equal 
to  the  foreign  bay  salt." 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  foreign  methods  of  manu- 
facture, we  may  give  the  following  statistics  of  salt,  derived 
from  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  Museum  of  ,~ 
Geology: — 


The  quantities  of  white  salt  carried  on  til*  1 

River  Weaver  from  the  Sth  April  1857  to  I  647.437 

5th  April  1838,  was  ..  J 

Do.          do.        of  rock-salt   65,773 

Salt  carried  by  railway  from  to*  district*  of 

Wlnifonl  and  North- ich,  tstimaud   626,000 

mitsmmtuk*. 

Stoke  and  Uroltwtch    196,500 

Inland. — 

Dunoon*,  Dear  Carrlekfergu*,  belonging  to  the 

Belfast  Mining  Company,  shipped   16,660 

Do.    do.    asod  for  manufacturing  purpose*  ....  5,798 

Do.     do.    white  salt  manufactured   4,877 

Total  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  ...1,462,046 

The  quantities  of  salt  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  years  1855,  1836,  and  1857,  with  the  declared 
values,  were  as  follows: — 

1SU.  ItM.  ISST. 

630,164  ton*.  746,613  tons.         661,766  ton*. 

Ii.268,857  Ii.276,242  L.239,969 

There  was  formerly  a  duty  on  salt,  which  originated  as  a 
war-tax  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and 
was  not  removed  until  the  year  1H23.  The  price  of  salt, 
in  consequence  of  the  duty,  was  raised  from  6d.  a  bushel  to 
more  than  20s. 

In  countries  situated  near  the  sea-coast  common  salt  it 
frequently  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water.  There 
is  not  more  than  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  saline  matter  in 
sea-water,  and  of  thit  quantity  common  salt  forms  nearly 
two-thirds.  Dr  Schweitzer  found  in  1000  grains  of  the 
water  of  the  English  Clmnnel,  near  Brighton : — 

Water  964-74372 

chloride  of  sodium   27  05948 

Chloride  of  magnesium   3  66668 

Chlorid*  of  pot**aium   „   0-76552 

llromid*  of  ra*gn«*ium   002829 

Sul  phate  of  magnesia.   2-29578 

Sulphate  of  lima   1-40662 

Carbonate  of  lim*    0-03301 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  at  the  surface,  and  from 
a  depth  of  10  fathoms,  was  1-0274.  A  minute  quantity  of 
iodine  was  also  found ;  and  Professor  George  Wilson  has 
discovered  fluorine  to  be  an  element  of  sea- water.  Dr 
Forchammer  has  also  detected  minute  quantities  of  manga- 
nese, ammonia,  baryta,  strontia,  iron,  and  silica. 

In  the  preparation  of  salt  from  sea-water  the  water  is  ex- 
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posed  in  *  series  of  (hallow  ponds,  called  talt-gardent  or 
taltenu,  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  salterns  are 
laid  out  on  a  clay  soil  >n  the  sea-coast,  and  are  protected 
from  the  influence  of  the  tides  ;  they  are  worked  during  the 
warmer  months,  from  March  to  September.  They  are 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that,  as  the  salt  is  deposited  in  the 
hindermosl  pools,  the  foremost  ones  receive  constant  supplies 
of  sea- water.    In  the  first  place  a  collecting  pond  A  (fig.  7) 
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is  filled  at  the  flow  of  the  tide  by  means  of  a  flood-gate  to 
the  depth  of  from  2  to  6  feet.  In  this  pond  the  mud  and 
mechanically-suspended  substances  are  deposited,  while  the 
clear  water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  pipe  to  the  front 
|kk)I  B,  which  is  divided  by  a  central  embankment  and  arms 
proceeding  alternately  from  it  and  the  sides  of  the  pool. 
This  pool  is  horizontal  and  very  shallow,  and  the  salt  water 
moves  slowly  through  it  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow*  as 
far  as  the  pipe  C,  which  conveys  it  into  a  channel  running 
along  the  four  sides  of  the  saltern.  Arriving  at  the  point 
D,  it  enters  the  ponds  E  into  a  third  series  of  ponds  F, 
and  thence  by  channels  h  into  the  crystallizing  ponds  G. 
During  all  this  time  the  brine  has  become  stronger  by 
evaporation  of  the  water,  so  that  when  it  reaches  the 
crystallizing  ponds  it  is  ready  to  deposit  its  salt.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  reddish  lint  on  the  brine.  The  ponds  G  are 
filled  from  channels  at  tile  corners,  which  admit  of  being 
closed  with  wooden  plugs.  The  salt  forms  on 
of  tlic  Vv ftt^i*^  ftnd  ts  t  ii]lt_ i  ft  lI  HBCBI 
heaps  «  at  the  sides.  Here  the  mother  litiuor  flo» 
is  collected  in  proper  channels ;  and  when  no 
separates  by  crystallization  the  spent  liquor  is  allowed  to 
flow  off  through  K  into  the  sea.  The  salt  thus  collected  is 
contaminated  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  so  that  the  small 
heaps  i"  are  made  up  into  large  ones  J,  and  covered  with 
straw  for  keeping  off  the  rain :  the  moisture  uf  the  air 
liquifies  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  gradually  be- 
comes separated  from  the  saline  mass.  The  process  de- 
pends so  much  on  the  state  of  the  Heather  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  eight  days  may  be  required  for  the 
deposit  of  salt ;  but  in  fine  dry  weather  salt  may  be  col- 
lected two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  in  very  favourable 
ca.es  every  day. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt  enabled  the  Cheshire 
manufacturers  to  sell  the  article  at  so  low  a  rate  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  salterns  could  not  compete  with  them. 
This  will  readily  be  understood  when  it  is  considered  tliat 
the-  |  rice  of  fuel,  strength  of  brine,  and  facilities  of  car- 
riage by  river  and  canal,  were  all  in  favour  of  Cheshire. 
1  here  was  a  saltern  at  Lymington  in  Hampshire,  in  which 
it  was  the  practice  to  concentrate  the  sea-water  to  about 
one-sixth  of  its  bulk,  and  complete  the  operation  in  boilers. 
1  lis  cliiet  variety  of  salt  manufactured  resembled  in  grain 
the  stoved  salt  of  Cheshire.    In  preparing  it,  the  salt  was 


not  raked  out  nf  the  boiler  and  grained,  but  the  water 
was  entirely  evaporated,  and  the  salt  taken  out  every  * 
ei"rht  hours,  and  removed  into  perforated  troughs,  through 
which  the  bittern,  or  mother-liquor,  drained  off.  Below  the 
troughs,  and  in  a  line  with  the  hole*,  were  upright  stakes, 
on  which  a  portion  ol"  the  salt  crystallized,  and  formed  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days  on  each  stake  a  mass 
or  lump,  called  a  tall  cat,  weighing  GO  or  80  lb.  During 
the  winter,  when  the  manufacture  of  salt  could  not  be 
carried  on,  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  was  manu- 
factured from  the  bittern. 

Salterns  can  only  flourish  in  countries  which  have  no 
natural  deposits  of  salt  or  brine,  and  where  foreign  salt  is 
excluded  by  a  high  protective  duty.  The  method  of  eva- 
porating the  sea-water  differ*  somewhat  in  different  localities, 
and  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  increase  the  mineral 
content*  of  sea-water  before  the  process  of  evaporation  is 
commenced.  A  contrivance  of  this  kind  has  been  in  use 
in  Lower  Normandy  from  the  ninth  century,  and  it  con- 
sists in  allowing  the 'sea-water  to  percolate  through  a  filter 
of  sand  collected  on  the  sea  shore  after  the  tide  lias  gone 
out,  bv  means  of  a  long  broad  scoop  drawn  by  a  horse. 
The  strength  of  the  sea-water  is  thus  considerably  in- 
creased, and  the  cva|ioration  is  conducted  in  leaden  boilers 
with  wood  fuel,  the  scum  being  removed  during  the  boil- 
ing. The  boiler  is  repeatedly  filled  up  with  sea-water  dur- 
ing the  evaporation,  and  the  salt  which  forms  is  kept  in 
motion  bv  means  of  long  rakes,  to  prevent  the  lead  from 
fusing.  When  the  whole  of  the  water  lias  been  driven  off 
it  is  removed  by  means  of  a  perforated  tool  (fig.  8),  and 
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placed  in  baskets  suspended  over  the  boilers,  the  steam 
from  which  in  the  next  charge  penetrates  the  baskets,  and 
removes  much  of  the  bitter  deliquescent  salts.  The  salt  is 
next  taken  to  warehouse*,  and  by  means  of  the  tool  (fig.  9) 
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if.  piled  up  on  the  floor,  which  is  made  of  hard  cement 
The  salt  remains  here  for  aliout  two  month*,  during  which 
time  it  loses  from  20  to  28  per  cent,  of  bittern.  The  salt  is 
now  fine  and  pure,  and  quite  white.  According  to  Dumas 
from  700  to  800  litres  of  salt  water  arc  required  to  produce 
from  150  to  225  kilogrammes  of  salt.  According  to  Sir 
Stamford  Baffle*  a  method  of  obtaining  salt  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  above  is  adopted  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
i«land  of  Java. 

There  are  vast  deposits  of  rock  salt  at  Bothnia  and  Vie- 
liczka  in  Galicia,  and  others  equally  important  along  cadi 
side  of  the  great  Carpathian  range,  extending  at  various 
intervals  from  Moldavia  to  Suabiu.  In  this  extensive  tract 
are  the  celebrated  salt-mines  of  Wallachia,  Transylvania, 
Galicia,  Upper  Hungary,  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  Sidzberg, 
and  the  Tyrol.  In  some  cases  culinary  salt  is  pre|Mred 
from  brine,  formed  by  letting  down  fresh  water  through  a 
bore  to  the  middle  of  a  salt- bed.  and  pumping  it  up  as  a 
saturated  solution,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  manner 
already  described  for  the  Droitwich  works.  In  some  inland 
district*  which  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  deposits 
of  salt,  and  where  land  carriage  and  fiscal  regulations  ren- 
der the  imported  article  costly,  advantage  is  taken  of  na- 
tural salt-wells  where  such  occur.  These  are  for  the  mo»t 
part  but  slightly  imjiregnated  with  salt,  arising  probably 
from  their  contact  with  fresh  water  a-'ter  leaving  the  salt- 
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Halt.  bed.  Some  of  these  spring*  have  only  half  the  strength  of 
sea-water,  am)  yet  by  judicious  arrangements  it  has  been 
found  profitable  to  work  them.  The  method  of  evapora- 
tion by  artificial  heat  ia  of  course  out  of  the  question,  even 
supposing  fuel  to  be  abundant,  which  it  U  not.  We  will 
first  describe  the  method  which  has  been  in  use,  it  is  said, 
from  the  year  1550  at  Moutiers,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Tarentaise  in  Sardinia,  taking  as  our  chief  authority  Mr 
Bnkewcll's  Travels  in  the  Tareniaue,  published  in  1823. 

The  method  here  adopted  is  based  upon  the  physical 
fact,  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  depends,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  on  the  amount  of  surface  ex|>o*ed ;  and  the 
method  practically  consists  in  raising  the  weak  brine  to  a 
height,  and  allowing  it  to  full  in  the  form  of  rain,  the  single 
drops  being  retarded  in  their  fall  by  a  peculiar  contrivance. 
In  this  way  3,000.000  lb.  of  salt  are  produced  every  year, 
from  a  source  which  in  most  other  countries  would  scarcely 
be  noticed  except  lor  medicinal  purposes.  The  salt-springs 
rise  at  the  base  or  a  limestone  rock,  and  are  parsed  along 
an  open  canal,  through  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  to  the 
salt-works.  In  this  canal  the  brine  deposits  a  red  ochreous 
incrustation,  and  also  give*  off  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  water  has  an  acidulous 
and  slightly  saline  taste :  its  temperature  at  iu  rising  ia 
99°  F.,  and  it  contains  only  1-R3  per  cent,  of  saline  matter, 
other  springs  only  1*50.  In  addition  to  common  salt,  the 
water  contains  small  proportions  of  sulphate  of  lime,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  Thus  there  is  about  lj  lb.  of  common  salt  in  13 
gallons  of  water.  The  first  method  of  evaporating  the  water 
was  by  allowing  it  to  trickle  repeatedly  through  pyramids 
of  rye-straw  arranged  in  open  galleries.  A  portion  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  was  deposited  on  the  straw,  and  tile  water 
attained  a  certain  decree  of  concentration.  The  process 
was  then  completed  at  a  salt-pan  with  fuel.  This  plan  con- 
tinued in  operation  lor  nearly  two  centuries.  In  1730  the 
modern  plan  came  into  u-c.  There  are  four  evaporating 
houses,  called  maison  itefnnts  or  "  thorn-houses,"  the  first 
two  of  which  are  o.'O  yards  long,  about  25  feet  high,  and 
7  feet  wide.  They  consist  of  framework*  of  wood  sup- 
ported on  stone  buttresses,  and  containing  double  rows 
of  fagot*  of  black  thorn,  placed  loosely  so  as  to  admit 
the  air,  but  supported  firmly  by  transverse  pieces  of  wood. 
In  the  centre  of  each  house  is  a  stone  building  containing 
the  pumping  apparatus,  moved  hy  a  water-wheel.  By  this 
means  the  water  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  thorn-house, 
and  is  received  in  channels  on  each  side,  extending  the 
whole  length :  these  lung  channels  distribute  it  to  smaller 
ones,  from  which  it  trickles  through  a  multitude  of  small 
hole*  in  a  very  gentle  shower  iifion  the  lagota,  where  it  is 
further  divided  into  innumerable  drops,  tailing  fiom  one 
point  to  another,  and  is  received  in  troughs  below,  from 
which  it  is  again  pumped  up,  until  by  repeated  exposure  to 
tile  air  it  is  deemed  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  passed 
to  the  evaporating  house  No.  2,  where  it  undergoes  similar 
treatment.  These  thorn-houses  are  placed  at  different 
angles,  so  as  to  catch  the  different  currents  of  air  that  flow 
down  the  valley.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited  in  in- 
crustations on  the  twigs.  The  thorn-house  No.  3  is 
covered  to  preserve  the  salt  water  from  the  rain :  it  is  370 
yards  in  length,  and  has  12  pumps  on  each  side  to  distri- 
bute the  water  more  equally.  After  passing  through  No. 
3,  the  water,  reduced  to  one-seventh  of  its  original  bulk,  is 
conveyed  along  channels  to  the  thorn-house  No.  4,  which  is 
70  yards  in  length,  nliere  it  is  concentrated  to  saturation. 
The  time  occupied  in  obtaining  this  result,  from  the  first 
commencement,  is  in  summer  about  one  month ;  in  wet  sea- 
sons of  course  much  longer.  A  good  idea  will  be  formed 
of  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  by  the  following  Mate- 
ments: — 8000  hogsheads,  when  received  at  the  thorn- 
bouses  New.  1  and  2,  contain  about  1^  per  cent,  of  salt,  and 
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are  reduced  by  evaporation  to  4000  hogsheads ;  4000  hogs-  8»>t. 
heads,  when  received  at  No.  3.  contain  about  3  per  cent,  of  — 
salt,  and  are  reduced  to  1000  hogsheads;  1000  hogsheads, 
when  received  at  No.  4.  contain  about  12  per  cent,  of  salt, 
and  are  reduced  to  550  hogsheads  ;  550  hogsheads  re- 
ceived at  the  pans  contain  nearly  22  per  cent  of  salt.  The 
process  is  completed  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  only  ^th  part  of  the  fuel  is  consumed  that  would  be 
required  tor  evaporating  the  whole  of  the  water  by  fire. 
The  fagots  last  from  four  to  seven  years,  those  in  No*. 
1  and  2  decaying  sooner  than  those  in  No*.  8  and  4.  The 
chief  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  in  No.  3.  Sulphate  of 
soda  is  also  manufactured  at  the  works,  and  the  other  alka- 
line refuse  goes  to  the  glass-maker. 

The  method  of  graduation  invented  at  Moutiers  was 
introduced  into  Saxony  in  1559,  and  has  received  consider- 
able attention  on  the  part  of  modem  chemists.  In  Knapp's 
Technology  (translated  hy  Ronalds)  is  an  engraving  of  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  evaporating  house*  which  we  here 
copy  (fig.  10.)    The  weak  brine  is  pumped  up  into  a  large 
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reservoir,  from  which  it  flows  into  the  troughs  b,  b  of  the 
thorn-house.  From  these  troughs  the  brine  is  conveyed  in 
a  thin  stream  to  a  perforated  channel  c,  from  which  it  falls 
in  drops  on  the  wall  of  black-thorn  fagots  /.  There  is  • 
sloping  board  placed  so  at  to  prevent  the  wind  from  giving 
a  wrong  direction  to  the  drops,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
is  protected  trom  the  weather  by  a  roof  r,  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  removed  in  our  engraving  to  show  the  troughs. 
The  building  is  erected  in  an  airy  place,  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  prevailing  wind  ;  but  should  the 
wind  blow  slantingly  upon  one  of  the  faces  of  the  wall,  so 
as  to  dissipate  the  brine,  certain  channels  are  closed  by 
means  of  a  lever,  and  others  are  opened,  whereby  the  supply 
of  brine  is  carried  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall.  At 
Schbnebeck  the  thorn  wall  exposes  a  surface  of  390.000 
square  feet,  and  this  evaporates  on  an  average  hs  cubic 
feet  of  water  from  each  square  foot  of  wall  per  day,  or  nearly 
a  million  and  a  quarter  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  year  of  258 
working  days,  which  include  the  most  favourable  portion 
of  the  year,  frost  being  found  to  be  injurious,  for  below  27° 
Fahr.  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  portion  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  become  converted  into  chloride  of  magnesium  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  this  decomposition,  once  begun,  is  not 
reversed  when  the  weather  becomes  warmer ;  so  that  not 
only  is  salt  lost,  but  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
which  is  injurious  in  the  boiling  process,  is  increased.  Some 
loss  is  also  entailed  by  the  evaporation  of  salt  with  the  water, 
an  observation  made  in  1 770  by  Pallas,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  salt  lakes  of  Asiatic  Russia,  where  be  found  the 
dew  to  have  a  decidedly  salt  taste.  The  deposit  upon  the 
thorns,  know  n  as  Morn-stone,  consists  of  the  carbonates 
of  lime,  magnesia,  manganese,  and  iron,  with  traces  of  chlo- 
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B«lt.  rides.  These  deposit*  gradually  fill  up  the  interstices  of 
 — -'  the  thorn  nail,  and  stop  the  draught ;  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  wall  every  five,  six,  or  eight  years.  In 
the  brine  cisterns  the  deposit  forms  a  fine  mud,  with  a 
greyish  kind  of  scum  filled  with  bubbles ;  this  consists 
chiefly  of  living  infusoria,  evolving  pure  oxygen.  The 
brine  is  generally  considered  fit  for  boiling  when  it  contains 
23  per  cent,  of  salt.  If  the  natural  sjwing  contain  as  much 
as  this,  it  is  boiled  down  at  once  without  being  graduated. 

After  the  brine  has  been  graduated  it  is  passed  into  vast 
reservoirs  of  masonry  covered  over  and  protected  from  the 
frost.  Here  the  brine  makes  a  further  deposit  of  suspended 
matters.  The  boiling  is  carried  on  in  winter  only,  in  flat 
four-sided  pans  of  sheet-iron,  somewhat  deepened  towards 
the  middle.  The  bottom  of  each  pan  is  supported  by 
brick- work  (fig.  11),  which  contains  the  flues  for  distri- 


Fi*.  11. 

buting  the  fires  and  heating  the  drying-chambers.  The 
pan  is  covered  with  a  roof-shaped  hooding  of  boards, 
with  a  steam  or  vapour  trunk  a,  furnished  at  the  bottom 
with  wooden  shutters  d,  which  can  be  turned  bock  so  as 
to  allow  free  circulation  of  ah*  over  the  surface  of  the 
brine.  The  vapour  is  said  to  contain  about  1  per  cent  of 
salt,  so  that  means  are  taken  lor  condensing  it,  or  rather  that 
portion  of  it  which  trickles  down  the  sides  of  the  chimney, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  fixed  a  sort  of  channel  connected 
with  a  tube  t,  leading  into  a  tank.  The  process  of  boiling 
consists  of  first,  the  tchlottige,  or  the  further  purification  and 
evaporation  of  the  brine,  up  to  the  point  of  saturation  ;  and 
tnondly,  the  toccage,  or  crystallization  of  the  salt.  During 
die  boiling  the  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  removed, 
while  the  other  impurities  form  pan-scale.  A  pi 
1600  feet  of  brine,  or  176  cwt,  of  salt,  is  re-fill< 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  is  evaporated ;  so  that  when,  after 
twenty  or  twenty-four  hours,  a  pellicle  of  crystals  begins  to 
form  on  the  surface  die  fire  is  slackened  until  the  tem|iera- 
ture  of  the  brine  fell*  to  194°  Fahr,  and  from  that  to  167°, 
when  with  slow  evaporation  the  soccage  begins,  and  is  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  In  this  way  salt  of  coarse  grain  is 
produced.  During  the  soccage  die  salt  is  raked  to  the 
edge  of  the  pan  and  placed  in  baskets  of  peeled  willow,  or 
heaped  upon  boards  to  drain,  after  which  it  is  dried  and 
packed  for  sale.  The  salt  thus  formed  is  not  quite  pure  ; 
it  usually  contains  a  minute  portion  of  one  or  other  of  the 
following  salts  : — Chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  quantity  of  the  salt,  on  account  of  its  highly 
saline  taste  and  deliquescence  in  the  air.  Pure  chloride 
of  sodium  does  not  attract  moisture,  but  if  it  contain  only  a 
minute  portion  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  it  becomes  wet 
in  damp  weather.  The  greater  pungency,  however,  of  this 
salt,  causes  it  to  be  preferred  in  places  where  salt  is  cost  I  v, 
as  a  snisllcr  quantity  of  it  will  suffice.  The  chloride  of 
magnesium  can  be  removed  during  the  soccage  by  the  ad- 
dition of  slaked  lime  to  the  brine. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  in- 
land salt-works  plants  which  usually  grow  on  the  sea-shore  H 
arc  met  with, — such  as  the  Salicoruia,  the  Salmia  kali,  the  8,u  "** 
AtUr  tripolium,  the  Glaux  marMma,  &c„ — because  in  such  v— 
situations  they  find  loud  adapted  to  their  habits.  Liebig 
supposes  tltat  the  seeds  of  these  plants  must  have  been 
carried  by  the  wind  or  by  birds,  and  scattered  over  the 
several  hundred  miles  which  separate  the  salt-works  from 
the  sea,  but  that  they  only  germinated  in  those  places 
where  they  found  the  conditions  essential  to  their  existence. 
Small  fishes  ((iatterostens  aculcalu.%)  are  found  in  the  salt 
reservoirs  at  Nidda  in  Hesse- Darmstadt. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  procuring  salt,  based 
upon  the  remarkable  property  of  ice  to  exclude  foreign 
substance*  from  its  composition,  so  that  when  brine  is  ex- 
posed to  a  low  temperature  it  resolves  itself  into  two  por- 
tions,—one  consisting  of  pure  water,  which  crystallizes  or 
freezes,  and  can  be  removed  in  the  form  of  ice ;  the  other 
portion  or  brine  remaining  liquid,  and  becoming  intensely 
salt  by  the  removal  of  die  fresh  water.  The  salt  can  be 
separated  by  the  usual  method  of  boiling.  The  product, 
however,  is  very  impure,  since  the  effect  of  low  tempera- 
ture, as  already  noticed,  is  to  convert  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia of  the  brine  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
magnesium  at  the  expense  of  the  salt.  A  portion  of  the 
brine  formed  in  this  way  from  the  water  of  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk  was  found  by  Hess  to  contain — 

Common  salt  77-60 

Sulphate  of  sods  13-60 

Chloride  of  aluminum   6  20 

Chloride  of  calcium   .........  0'94 

Chloride  of  msgnnium  

100  «0 

In  places  where  the  salt  prepared  from  such  brine  is 
used,  the  people  are  subject  to  scorbutic  diseases,  which 
Hess  attributes  to  the  presence  of  these  chlorides.  Such 
brines  should  therefore  in  all  cases  be  purified  by  means  of 
lime.  It  is  remarked  by  Dumas  that  this  is  the  first  analysis 
of  bav  salt  in  which  chloride  of  aluminum  occurs.  (c.T.) 

SALTA.    See  Plata,  La. 

SALTASH,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  Z\  miles  N.W.  of  Davenport.  The  houses 
rise  tier  above  tier  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  Tamar, 
and  present  striking  and  picturesque  contrasts  ;  some  being 
of  brick,  some  of  stone,  some  fronted  with  plaster,  others 
with  slates.  There  is  a  town-hall,  an  old  church,  and  a 
school.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen, 
is  furmerly  a  parliamentary  burgh,  returning  two 
but  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.    Pop.  1621. 

SALTCOATS,  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Glasgow.  It  is  built  on 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ayr.  and  has  some  good 
but  it  is  in  general  a  mean-looking  place.  There  is  a  I 
hall  with  an  elegant  spire,  an  Established  church,  a  Free 
church,  two  belonging  to  the  United  Presbyterians,  and 
one  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  inhabitants  are  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  weavingand  sewing  of  muslin  for  the 
Glasgow  market.  Salt  is  manufactured,  and  at  either  end 
of  the  town  there  are  large  chemical  works.  Ship-building, 
which  formerly  formed  an  important  branch  of  the  industry 
of  the  place,  has  of  late  years  much  declined.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  coals  arc  exported  to  Ireland.  The  harbour  however 
is  not  good,  and  interior  to  that  of  Ardrossan.    Pop.  4338. 

SALT  LAKE,  Citt  ok  thb.  Great,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  capital  of  the  territory  of  U  tah, 
in  a  beautiful  and  richly-cultivated  plain,  bounded  on  the 
E.  bv  a  range  of  snowy  mountains  bearing  the  name  of 
Walisatchan.  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Jordan  River,  on  the 
right  bank  of  which  the  city  stands,  about  22  miles  S.  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  4350  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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ten ;  N.  Lot  40.  46.,  W.  Long.  112. 6.  It  is  laid  out  on  a 
▼cry  regular  and  systematic  plan,  divided  into  260  square* 
by  streets  130  feet  broad,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Each  of  these  squares  is  10  acres  in  extent,  and 
occupied  by  eight  houses  standing  20  fret  back  from  the 
street,  and  surrounded  with  extensive  grounds  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  houses  are  built  of  bricks  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  have  in  general  only  one  storey.  A  per- 
ennial stream  of  water  flows  through  the  town,  and  is  car- 
ried bv  channels  to  each  house  and  garden.  Of  the  pub- 
•  most  important  will  be  the  great  temple, 
of  which  have  been  laid,  and  to  the  con- 
of  which  each  of  the  saints  has  to  contribute  his 
tithe  in  money  and  labour.  In  the  large  square  where  it 
stands  are  the  house  of  the  president  or  high  priest,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  city  has  also  a  fine  theatre, 
which  cost  more  than  L.4000.  Salt  Lake  City  was  laid  out 
in  1847  bv  a  company  of  143  Mormonites.  (See  Mormon- 
is*  and  Uta  n.)  Pop.  ( 1 853 )  estimated  at  1 0,000. 
SALTILLO.    See  Mexico. 

SALTPETRE,  Nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  a  com- 
pound of  nitric  acid  and  potash.  It  is  generally  obtained 
in  the  form  of  six-sided  prismatic  crystals,  terminated  by 
six-sided  pyramids,  joined  by  their  bases.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  1*988.  (See  Chmiistrt.)  It  is  used  in  the  various 
arts,  and  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.    (See  Gcxpowdkr.) 

SALUZZO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  Piedmont,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  division  of  Coni,  at  the 
loot  of  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  which  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Po  from  that  of  the  Vraita,3l  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Turin. 
It  is  a  large  cathedral  town,  consisting  of  two  parts,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  ;  the  former,  anciently  fortified,  has  steep 
streets  and  many  good  houses,  though  it  is  somewhat  more 
ancient  than  the  widely-extended  lower  town.  The  cathe- 
dral in  one  of  the  suburbs  is  surmounted  by  a  tall,  elegant 
tower ;  two  of  the  other  churches  are  more  remarkable  tor 
their  monuments  than  for  their  architectural  beauty,  and 
there  arc  several  convents  in  the  town.  The  ancietit  castle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  marquises  of  Saluzzo,  is  now  used 
as  a  prison.  There  are  also  an  old  town-house,  a  college 
and  several  schools,  a  theatre,  and  other  buildings.  Iron- 
ware, jewellery,  hats,  leather,  and  silk  are  manufactured 
here ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and 
wine.  Chestnuts  are  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  vici- 
nity. Saluzzo  was  once  the  capital  of  a  marquisatc,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  trance.  Pop. 
about  1" 5,000.  The  province,  which  has  an  area  of  51 1 
square  miles,  is  occupied  in  its  western  part  by  the  Alps 
the  chief  summit  litre  being  Monte  Viso ;  and  is  watered 
by  the  Po  and  its  affluents  the  Maira  and  Vraita.  The 
soil  being  fertile,  and  the  climate  good,  abundance  of  corn, 
wine,  fruit,  hemp,  and  silk  is  produced.  Iron,  copper, 
marble,  and  slate  are  the  chief  minerals  obtained  here. 
Pop.  160,608. 

SALVADOR.  St.    See  San  Salvador. 

SALVAGE,  an  allowance  made  to  those  person*,  other 
than  the  crew,  by  whom  ships  or  goods  have  been  saved 
from  the  sea,  fire,  pirates,  or  enemies.  1.  In  fixing  the 
rate  of  salvage  upon  loises  by  perils  at  sea,  regard  is  usually 
had,  not  only  to  the  labour  and  peril  incurred  by  the  salvors, 
but  also  to  the  degree  of  relationship  to  the  pro(>cTty  saved, 
the  anxiety  maniiesied  by  them,  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  and  the  danger  from  which  they  were  rescued. 
Sometimes  a  half,  sometimes  a  tenth  of  the  property  saved 
has  gone  to  the  salvors.  2.  During  a  time  of  »ur,  when 
British  war-ships  re-capture  British  merchantmen  from  the 
enemy,  they  are  allowed  a  salvage  of  one-eighth  part  of  the 
re-captured  ships  and  cargoes  (stat.  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  160), 
and  one-sixth  |»art  of  their  value  on  ships  re-captured  by 
privateers.    An  act  of  her  Majesty's  government  (16  and 
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of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the 
the  6th  of  April  1814.  On  the 
bona,  Salvandy  expressed  his  dev 


17  Vict,  c.  131)  lays  down  several  regulations  regarding  8alv«n«ly 
the  prosecution  of  such  claims.    (For  further  information  II 
regarding  salvage,  see  the  works  of  Abbot,  and  of  Maude  9»>»b°nt- 
and  Pollock,  On  the  Law  of  Shipping;  and  M'Culloch's  ^—v— ' 
Commercial  Dictionary.) 

SALVANDY.  Narcisse  Achillr,  Comtede,  •  1 
writer  and  statesman,  sprung  from  an  Irish  family,  * 
at  Condom,  in  the  department  of  Gers,  on  the  11th  of 
June  1 795.  Having  been  sent  at  a  vetv  early  age  to  Paris, 
he  received  his  education  at  the  Lyofc  Napoleon.  The 
needy  youth  enrolled  himself  in  a  volunteer  corps  in  1812, 
and  served  with  much  distinction  throughout  the  campaigns 
of  1813-14,  and  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  < 

the  hands  . 

of  the 

devotedness  to  the  new  re- 
gime in  these  words :— "  After  having  shed  my  blood  in  an 
illegitimate  cause,"  be  wrote  to  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  "  I 
would  die  for  the  Bourbons."  Having  accompanied  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  Belgian  frontier  in  1815,  be  returned  to 
Paris,  and  published  his  pamphlets,  Memoiretur  let  Grirft 
tt  let  Varux  de  la  France ;  and  Observation!  tur  le  Champ 
de  Mai.  Next  year  he  brought  out  La  Coalition  et  la 
France,  which  produced  a  considerable  sensation  in  the 
courts  of  Europe.  In  1819  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Slate,  and  appointed  Maitre  des  Requites;  but 
the  French  cabinet  not  acting  according  to  his  liking  in  the 
electoral  system,  he  had  the  audacity,  at  the  risk  of  place, 
to  defend  that  system  in  his  clever  brochures  Vuet  Poli- 
tique! and  Dangers  de  la  Situation  pri.tente.  In  1820, 
Salvandy  having  gone  to  Spain  during  the  ministry  of  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  studied  with  warm  interest  the  liberal 
movement  in  that  country.  In  1823  appeared  his  cele- 
brated romance  Don  Alomo,  ou  tEspagne,  which  has 
been  frequently  reprinted.  In  1824  began  his  connection 
with  the  Journal  det  Dibats,  whicb  was  destined  to  con- 
tinue at  intervals  for  the  next  twenty  years.  In  his  poli- 
tical articles  he  pursued  a  bold  yet  steady  course,  scorning 
to  fawn  upon  any  potentate,  and  flattering  no  party.  He 
never  abandoned  his  fundamental  principle,  that  there  was 
no  security  for  France  but  in  constitutional  monarchy — a 
maxim  which  he  urged  with  all  the  warmth  of  language 
anil  energy  of  style  competent  to  a  man  of  a  lively  imagi- 
nation and  of  perfect  sell-consciousness.  Salvandy  held  the 
position  of  councillor  of  state  during  the  ministry  of  Mar- 
tignac,  but  resigned  on  the  subsequent  dissolution  of  the 
cabinet  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  continued 
to  pursue  his  liberal  policy,  both  in  political  leader  and  in 
pamphlet,  with  the  same  steady  adherence  which  had 
hitherto  characterised  him.  He  held  several  offices  of 
state,  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
was  created  a  count  On  the  coup  d'etat  of  December 
1851,  he  went  into  retirement,  and  died  on  the  15th  De- 
cember 1856,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

SALWEEN,  or  Salukm,  a  large  river  of  Further  India, 
rises  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Tibet,  and  flows  southward*, 
forming,  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Rurmah,  and  then  entering  the  British  dominions,  and 
separating  Pegu  from  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  It  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mastaban  by  a  broad  mouth,  between  the 
towns  of  Moulmein  and  Mastaban.  The  whole  length  is 
e»timafe> I  at  600  miles;  and  though  the  river  has  been 


very  little  explored,  it  is  believed  to  flow  through  a  fertile, 
well-wooded  country,  and  I 
distance  from  the  sea. 


I  to  be  navigable  tor  a  considerable 


SALZBURG,  Duchy  of,  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  Upper  Austria, 
E.  by  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  S.  by  Carinthia  and  the 
Tyrol,  and  W.  by  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria;  area,  2757 
square  miles.  It  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  being 
occupied  by  that  chain  of  the  Alp*  called  the  Salzburg 
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Bali  burg.  Alps  or  the  Tanem.  These  extend  along  the  southern 
N^~v-»/  frontier,  and  send  off  many  branches,  forminsr  glen*  and 
vallcvs  of  exqui>ite  romantic  beauty.  The  principal  sum- 
mits arc  the  VViesbach  or  Knimmhorn,  11.297  feet  high; 
and  the  Kilrueinhorn,  l(),l()6  feet.  The  Salzach  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Tyrol,  and  flows  at  fir.-t  eastward*  down  the 
romantic  valley  called  Pinzgan ;  then  turn*  suddenly  to  the 
north,  and  traversing  the  equally  tine  valley  called  by  ita 
name,  leaves  Salzburg  to  join  the  Inn  on  the  frontier*  of 
Bavaria  and  Upper  Austria.  Almort  all  the  rivers  of  the 
country  discharge  their  waters  into  this,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  Ultra  are  a  number  of  lakes  and  many 
exceedingly  beautiful  waterfalls  in  Salzburg.  Notwith- 
standing the  mountainous  nature  of  the  surface,  the  valleys 
are  in  general  very  fertile,  and  a  large  prnporiion  of  the  soil 
is  productive.  Corn  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  excellent  vegetable*  may  be  grown  in  sheltered  spots ; 
bat  it  is  the  rearing  of  cattle  that  htrtM  the  chief  *up|>oriof 
the  inhabitants.  Of  minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  manganese,  and  arsenic  are  obtained  ;  salt,  too,  is  ex- 
tensively worked,  especially  in  the  great  salt-works  at  Hal- 
letn.  In  many  place*  there  are  mineral  spring*.  The 
manufacturing  industry  ol  the  country  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
very  highly  developed.  The  present  duchy  of  Salzburg 
was  formerly  an  archbishopric,  immediately  dependent  on 
the  German  empire.  Christianity  was  Introduced  here 
among  the  heathen  inhabitants  by  a  Scotchman  named 
Rupert,  afterward*  canonized,  who  found  the  land  nearly  a 
desert,  and  became  the  first  bishop  of  Salzbmg  in  716. 
The  see  was  alterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, and  its  occu|>ant  became  primate  of  Germany, 
and  was  the  only  archbishop,  besides  the  spiritual  electors, 
who  had  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  diet.  The  privileges  of 
these  prelates  were  numerous  ;  their  temporal  possessions 
gradually  became  extensive,  and  their  revenues  enormous. 
The  Reformed  doctrines  early  found  admission  into  Salz- 
burg, but  the  utmost  severity  was  used  to  suppress  them, 
until  at  last,  in  1732,  the  Protestant  slate*  obtained  leave 
for  their  fellow  Protestant*  to  leave  the  country,  on  which 
more  than  30 (XX)  departed,  and  settled  in  Prussia.  Wiir- 
tcmberg,  and  in  the  North  American  colony  of  Georgia. 
In  1801  the  see  was  secularised,  and  given  to  the  ex-I)uke 
of  Tuscany,  wi:h  the  liile  of  Elinor;  but  by  the  peace  of 
Prcssburg  in  1806,  it  was  annexed  to  Austria.  From  1809 
to  1815  Salzburg  belonged  to  Bavaria;  but  in  the  latter 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  it  was  restored 
to  Austria.  The  inhabitants  are  ahuo.-t  all  Germans,  and 
of  lite  Roman  Catholic  religion.    Pop.  ( 1 8.1*1 )  154,.i79. 

Salzbukg,  the  capital  ui  the  above  duchy,  on  lioih  sides 
of  the  Salzach  or  Salza,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  hill 
country,  where  the  river  issues  from  its  confined  valley 
into  the  Bavarian  plain,  166  miles  W.S.W. ol  Vienna.  Few 
German  loans  can  rival  this  in  the  beauty  of  its  situation: 
the  stream,  with  grayish-white  water,  telling  of  disiant 
glaciers,  flows  among  meadows  and  waving  corn-fields,  be- 
tween two  castle-crouned  cliff-,  at  the  foot  of  which  clusters 
the  Italian-like  town,  with  it*  Hat  roofs,  numerous  churches, 
and  marble  edifices;  while  in  the  background  rise  the  slopes 
of  hill*  darkly  clothed  in  wood,  and  the  scene  is  closed  in 
by  the  snowy  line  of  loftier  mountains  in  the  remote  dis- 
tance. The  part  of  the  town  that  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
river  is  almost  inclosed  by  the  Castle  Hill  (.Sc/ilaiM-beiy) 
and  the  Monk's  Hill  (Monck-brrg);  while  a  bridge  370  feet 
long  lend*  to  the  other  portion,  on  the  slope  of  the  Capu- 
chin Hill  (Vapuziner-bt rif).  On  the  summits  of  the  two 
latter  hills  there  are  extensive  plateaus,  laid  out  in  fine 
walks,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  ancient  castle  on  the 
hill,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  has  been  long  dismantled, 
and  is  now  only  used  for  barrack*.  Its  tower*  rise  400  feet 
■bora  the  square  below.  Besides  the  natural  strength  of 
its  i>o»ition,  Salzburg  is  defended  by  fortifications,  ami  cn- 
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tered  by  eight  sates.  One  of  the  latter,  called  the  New  San-Uor 
Gate,  is  formed  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  Monk's  Hill.  |l 
constructed  by  Archbishop  Sigisniiuid  in  1767.  The  I™**** 
cathedral  is  a  large  and  splendid  marble  edifice  in  the  ^—*.'~*/ 
Italian  style,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Near  it  is 
the  former  archbishop's  palace,  now  occupieel  by  public 
office*.  In  the  square  in  front  stand*  a  beautiful  marble 
fountain  and  a  statue  of  Mozart,  who  was  born  here  in  a 
house  that  is  still  to  Ivc  seen  marked  with  an  inscription. 
Among  the  many  churches  of  the  town,  that  of  St  Peter 
is  remarkable  for  its  monument*,  and  for  a  curious  old 
churchyard  attached  to  it.  Ttiere  are  numerous  convents, 
one  of  which,  the  Benedictine.  i»  among  the  oldift  in  Ger- 
many, and  lias  a  tine  library.  The  lyceum,  formerly  a 
university,  ha*  also  a  library  of  36,000  volumes  and  300 
MSS.  There  are  other  schools,  a  theatre,  several  hos- 
pitals. &c\,  in  the  town.  The  manufacture*  comprise  leather, 
iron  wire,  and  pottery  ;  the  trade  is  considerable ;  and  two 
annual  market*  are  held.  Salzburg  is  still  llie  seat  of  an 
archbishop;  also  of  the  provincial  government  nnd  court*  of 
law.    Pop.  ( 1*51 ).  exclusive  of  the  military,  1 7.009. 

SAMAKOV,  a  town  ol  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  at 
the  loot  of  the  north  slope  of  the  Balkan  hills,  in  the  San- 
jak,  and  30  miles  S.E.  of  Sophia.  It  is  defended  by  an 
embattled  wall,  flanked  with  towers ;  and  has  manufactories 
of  heavy  iron  goods,  the  materials  for  which  are  obtained 
from  the  mine*  in  the  vicinitv.    Pop.  5000. 

BAM  A  It,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  King  to  the 
S.E.  of  Luzon,  separated  from  it  hv  a  strait  20  miles  wide, 
between  N.  Lat-  11.  and  12.  48.,  E.  Long.  24.  25.  and 
25.  55.  It*  form  is  triangular,  with  the  apex  pointing 
southwards  :  length,  150  miles  :  greatest  breadth,  80  ;  area, 
5470  square  miles.  The  northern  position  i«  occupied  bv 
rugged,  lofty  mountains;  while  the  whole  i*  densely  weeded, 
nnd  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  large  and  small.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  the  soil  moderately  fertile,  and  the  pro- 
unction*  numerous,  including  many  useful  and  valuable 
woods,  palm  oil,  cocoa,  rice,  Manilla  hemp,  &c.  Samar  is 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  of  Spaniards  by 
Indian  mothers;  they  manufacture  mat*  and  oilier  articles, 
and  carry  on  some  trade.  The  island  belongs  to  Spain  ;  and 
the  capital  is  Cabalunger,  on  the  west  coast.    Pop.  99.635. 

SAMARA,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  tbat  of  Kasan,  E.  by  Orenburg  and  the 
Kirgheez  territory .  S.  by  Astraklian,  and  W.  by  Saratov  and 
Simbirsk  ;  area,  6 1  ,588  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  broad, 
open,  slightly  undulating  plain,  lying  between  the  rivers 
Volga  and  Ural. — the  former  of  which  bounds  the  govern- 
ment on  the  west,  and  the  latter  on  the  east.  Bv  these 
rivers  and  their  affluents,  especially  those  of  (he  Volga,  the 
country  it  watered.  The  government  was  formed  bv  an 
ukase  in  December  1850,  train  |>ortions  of  those  of  Oren- 
burg, Saratov,  and  Sinibir*k,  in  the  lollow  ing  pro|x>rtions ; — 

From  Orenburg  3  di.triet.  ^1*39?  'mV.uU 

„  S.r.«ov.  psrls  of  2  districts..  20.102  327.K31 
w    8ii..blrsk.  2  district*  10,083  274.118 

Total  61,(08  1,115.663 

Thus,  in  the  statistics  given  of  lhe*e  governments  for 
1849,  those  parts  are  included  w  hich  now  belong  to  Samara, 
as  the  new  government  had  not  then  been  lormed.  Tfe 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church  ;  but  there  were  also,  in  1851,  122,1 13  Mohamme- 
dans, 48,583  Protestants,  32.140  Roman  Catholics,  3426 
pagans,  and  a  lew  Jew*.  The  government  i«  divided  into 
seven  circle*,  a*  follow*  : — 

r»i>.(iui>  Poj>.(isn). 

Samara    140,293    Itugulm*   UU.Hbo 

8U*ropcil   163,53*    Diuuluk   257.010 

McoUjfysk   250.5H5 

Kavyl  iw  i3.i,»«4         Tuui  1,320,108 

U  ugu  r  (Mian   •  - 1 ,  J»2 
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Samara,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  at  the 
Confluence  of  the  river  of  the  lame  name  with  the  Volga, 
triuni  550  mile*  E.S.E.  of  Moscow.  It  was  originally  built  in 
•  —  1591  as  a  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Ba-hkir*  and 
the  Kalmucks,  and  for  that  purpose  was  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  wall  and  a  deep  moat.  These  fortifications  were 
destroyed  in  1703,  and  a  citadel  built  in  tltcir  stead,  but  of 
this  only  a  lew  vestiges  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  town 
contains  t»o  cathedrals  and  three  other  churches,  a  gym- 
nasium and  various  other  schools,  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions, cloth  and  »ilk  factories  Sec.  Near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  is  a  double  row  of  warehouses  built  of  pine 
won.  I,  and  supported  by  tarred  pillars.  These,  as  well  as 
others  in  different  ports  of  the  town,  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  great  fairs  held  here  twice  a  year, — one  in  the 
second  week  of  Lent,  and  the  other  on  the  14th  (26th) 
September.  Each  of  the  warehouses  can  contain  from 
25,000  to  30.000  cwt.  of  corn.  For  a  long  time  Samara 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  markets  fur  corn  on  the 
Volga;  and  in  1852  there  were  sold  here  631,412  quarters 
of  wheat,  «nd  16,613  of  lintseed.  The  value  of  goods 
brought  to  the  first  lair  is  generally  about  L.4 1,000,  of 
which  L.13,000  north  are  sold;  that  of  those  brought  to 
the  second  about  L.t>6,000,  of  which  L.20,000  worth  are 
sold.    Pop.  24.405. 

SAMARANG,  a  seaport  of  Java,  capital  of  a  Dutch 
province,  nt  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  on  tiie 
north  coast  of  the  island,  240  E.S.E.  of  lists  via.  It  is 
pretty  well  built,  and  encircled  with  a  wall  and  moat,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  milt  any  attacks  of  the  natives.  The 
river  forms  a  hurhoor.  which  is  rather  shallow  ;  but  about 
2  miles  off  there  is  a  roadstead  commanded  by  a  fort. 
There  are  here  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
several  mosques,  a  school,  observatory,  tin  atrc,  court-house, 
town-hall,  Jitc.  Leather  and  cotton  fabrics  arc  manufac- 
tured, and  an  active  trade  with  the  interior  is  carried  on, 
cuffee.  pepper,  and  ■  ice  being  exported.  Pop.  about  50,000. 

SAMARCAND.  a  fortified  city  of  Turkestan,  in  the 
kingdom  and  10O  miles  cast  of  Bokhara,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile,  on  the  Sovd  or 
Zer  Afghan,  once  the  splendid  seat  of  the  triumphs  of 
Tamerlane,  and  inhabited  then  by  1-50,000  people.  It  is 
now  in  a  very  decayed  condition,  and  many  of  its  former 
streets  are  covered  with  ruins,  or  occupied 'by  fields,  gar- 
dens, or  groves.  The  most  conspicuous  and  interesting 
building  is  the  mausoleum  of  Tamerlane  and  his  lamily.  a 
magnificently-ornamented  octagonal  building,  surmounted 
bv  a  dome.  '  In  the  citadel  stands  the  palace  of  the  Emir  or 
Khan  of  Bokhara.    Under  Tamerlane,  Samarcand  was  a 

and  contained  no  less 
or  college* ;  but  of  these,  three  only 
remain,— square  buildings  with  |iorcelain  mosaic  on  the  walls 
and  minarets  at  the  corners.  Of  the  numerous  mosques, 
too,  many  are  quite  in  ruins.  The  only  important  modern 
buildings  are  the  bazaar  and  caravansaries.  Manufactures 
of  cotton  and  siik  cloth,  silk  paper,  and  other  articles  are 
carried  on.  The  trade  of  the  place  ha*  much  declined, 
having  been  nearly  all  transferred  to  Bokhara,  and  com- 
paratively little  business  is  now  done  except  when  the 
caravans  from  various  quarters  visit  the  tow  n.  Pop.  about 
10,000. 

SAMARIA.    See  Palestine. 

SAMARITANS.  In  the  books  of  Kings  there  are 
brief  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  people  called  Samaritans. 
The  ten  tribes  which  revolted  from  Rehoboam,  son  of 
Solomon,  chose  Jeroboam  for  their  king.  After  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  he  set  up  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  lest  rciieatrd  visits  of  his  subjects  to  Jerusalem,  lor 
the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  true  God.  should  withdraw* 
their  allegiance  from  himself.  Afterwards  Samaria,  built 
by  Omri.  became  the  metropolis  of  Israel,  and  thus  the 


separation  lwtween  Judah  and  Israel  was  rendered  com-  Snrasmh. 
plete.  The  people  took  the  name  Samaritans  from  the  —  — — ' 
capital  city.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hosea,  Samaria  was 
taken  by  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser,  who  carried 
away  the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  and  introduced  colonies 
into  their  place.  The  dress  of  the  populace,  particularly 
those  who  appeared  incapable  of  active  service,  were  rot 
taken  away  hv  the  victors.  With  them,  therefore,  the 
heathen  colonists  became  incorporated.  But  the  latter  were 
far  more  numerous  than  the  former,  and  hat)  all  power  in 
their  own  hands.  The  remnant  of  the  Israelites  was  so  in- 
considerable and  insignificant  as  not  to  affect,  to  any  im- 
portant extent,  the  opinions  of  the  new  inhabitants.  As 
the  people  were  a  mixed  race,  their  religion  also  assumed  a 
mixrd  characier.  In  it  the  worship  of  idols  was  associated 
with  ttiat  of  the  true  God.  But  apostacy  from  Jehovah 
was  not  universal.  On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  tlie  Samaritans  wished  to  join  them 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  saying,  "  Let  us  build  with  you  ; 
for  we  seek  your  God,  as  ye  do  ;  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto 
him  since  the  day*  of  Ewhaddon,  king  of  Assur,  which 
brought  us  up  hither"  (Ezra  iv.  2).  But  the  Jews  declined 
the  proffered  assistance ;  and  from  this  time  the  Samaritans 
threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way.  Hence  arose  that  in- 
veterate enmity  between  the  two  nations  which  afterwards 
increased  to  such  a  height  as  to  become  proverbial.  In 
the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  Manasses,  son  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Samaritan 
governor ;  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repudiating  her,  as 
the  law  of  Moses  required,  went  over  to  the  Samaritans, 
and  became  high-priest  in  the  temple  which  his  father-in- 
law  built  for  him  on  Mount  Gerizim.  From  this  time 
Samaria  became  a  refuge  for  all  malcontent  Jews  ;  and  the 
very  name  of  each  people  became  odious  to  the  other. 
About  the  year  B.C.  109  John  Hyrcanus,  high  priest  of 
the  Jews,  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  the  Samaritans; 
but  Herod  rebuilt  them  at  great  expense  B.C.  25.  In  their 
new  temple,  however,  the  Samaritans  could  not  be  induced 
to  offer  sacrifices,  but  still  continued  to  worship  on  Gerizim. 
At  the  present  day  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a  few 
limiilies.  Shcchem,  now  called  Nabnlus.  is  their  place  of 
They  still  possess  a  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
A  different  account  of  the  origin  of  this  people  has  been 
riven  by  Hengstenberg,  whom  Havcrniek  and  Uobinson 
follow.  It  has  been  ably  combated  by  Kalkar  (in  Pelt's 
M.tarbe.ten  lor  1840,  drittes  Hejt,  p.  24,4c.),  to  whom  the 
reader  is  referred. 

With  the  remnant  above  referred  to,  a  correspondence 
was  formerly  maintained  by  several  learned  Europeans,  but 
without  leading  to  any  important  result.  It 
menced  by  Joseph  Scaliger  in  1559;  and  r 
century,  by  several  learned  men  in  England  in  1675,  and 
by  the  great  Ethiopic  scholar,  Job  Ludolf,  in  1684.  The 
illustrious  orientalist  De  Sacy  also  held  corres|)ondence 
with  them.  All  their  letters  to  England  and  France,  and 
all  that  was  then  known  respecting  them,  he  published  in  a 
work  entitled,  "  Correspondance  des  Samaritains,"  ftc,  in 
Aotices  et  h'xtr.  det  MS&  de  la  Biblioth.  du  Hoi,  torn.  xii. 
The  best  accounts  of  them  given  by  modern  travellers  are 
by  Pliny  Fisk  {American  Missionary  Herald  for  1824), 
who  visited  them  in  1823  ;  and  by  Robinson  and  Smith, 
who  visited  them  in  IS38  (see  Biblical  Researches  and 
Travels  in  Palestine,  iii.  1 13 — 1 16). 

SAM AR UAH,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  a  cliff 
forming  the  lelt  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  pashalic  and  65 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Bagdad.  It  is  a  miserable  place,  en- 
circled by  a  wall,  and  only  remarkable  tor  two  beautiful 
monuments  to  Moslem  saints,  both  surmounted  by  domes, 
one  of  which,  once  covered  with  gold,  is  now  quite  whites 
while  the  other  is  beautifully  enamelled  with  white  and 
yellow  flowers  on  a  bluish  ground.    These  attract  pilgrims 
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from  all  parts  of  Persia,  to  the  number  of  10,000  yearly  ; 
but  the  resident  population  does  not  exceed  I  (XX). 

SAMBAS,  a  town  of  Borneo,  capital  of  a  Mohammedan 
state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  River  Sambas,  about  30 
miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  72 
miles  north  of  Pontianak.  It  lies  in  a  low,  swampy  country, 
anil  the  Irouses  are  generally  raised  on  piles.  There  is 
here  the  residence  of  a  native  sultan,  tributary  to  the 
Dutch,  and  of  a  Dutch  resident  Pop.  9400.  The  country 
is  fertile  and  populous,  and  contains  the  richest  gold  mines 
in  Borneo.  These  are  worked  by  Chinese.  The  River 
Sambas  flows  generally  west,  and  after  a  course  of  100 
miles,  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  as  far  as  Sambas,  and  lias  auriferous  sands. 

SAMBOR,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name  in  Galicia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dniester,  46  miles  S.W.  of  I.emberg.  It  contains  an  an- 
cient Bcmardinc  convent,  a  gymnasium  and  normal  school, 
courts  of  justice,  &c.  Linen  cloth  is  manufactured  here ; 
and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on.    Pop.  10,682. 

SAMNIUM,  one  of  the  principal  districts  of  ancient 
Central  Italy.  The  name  was  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
extensive,  sometimes  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  In  the 
more  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Samnium  was  an  inland  dis- 
trict, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mursi,  Peligni,  and  Fren- 
tani,  E.  by  Apulia,  S.  by  Lucania,  S.W.  and  W.  by  Cam- 
|>anium  and  Latium.  The  Samnites  were  a  people  of 
Sabine  origin,  who  migrated  into  this  country  at  a  compa- 
ratively late  period.  The  date  cither  of  their  earlier  or 
later  migration  is  unknown.  They  became  finally  swallowed 
up  by  the  Roman  people,  after  having  engaged  in  a  long 
series  of  desperate  struggles  known  as  the  Samnite  Wars. 
(See  Romak  History.) 

SAMOS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
strait  of  Little  Boghaz,  where  narrowest,  not  more  than  a 
mile  wide.  The  Great  Boghaz,  which  is  about  10  miles 
in  width,  separates  the  other  extremity  of  the  island  from 
Icaria.  Samos  is  about  27  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W„ 
bv  about  12  in  extreme  breadth;  and  is  between  37. 35. and 
87.  48.  N.  Lat.,  and  26. 36.  and  27. 8.  E.  Long.  It  is  ele- 
vated and  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  two  lofty  ranges 
of  mountains  stretching  from  E.  to  W.;  but  there  are  also 
many  valleys  of  considerable  size,  especially  towards  the 
south.  The  highest  summit,  called  Kerkis,  the  ancient 
Cercetius  Mons,  reaches  the  height  of  4725  feet,  and  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  mountains  arc  in  some 
places  sleep  and  barren  ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  at 
present,  as  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  covered  with  forests  of 
oaks  and  pines,  with  vineyard*,  and  with  olive-grounds.  A 
few  small  rivers  water  the  island,  and  some  traces  have 
been  discovered  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  rocks  consist 
mainly  of  white  marble,  which  is  the  principal  mineral  pro- 
duction. Iron,  lead,  and  silver  are  also  obtained.  In  the 
valleys  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the  scenery  beautiful. 
Celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  fertility,  Samos  is 
still  one  of  the  most  productive  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
though  it  has  not  now  the  advantage  of  that  careful  system 
of  cultivation  which  made  use  of  all  the  available  ground 
by  means  of  terraces  along  the  mountain-sides.  Corn, 
wine,  oil,  figs,  cotton,  and  silk  are  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  Samian  wine,  which  is  now  much  esteemed, 
did  not  enjoy  a  favourable  reputation  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  chief  town  in  the  island  is  Chora  or  Khora,  which 
stands  near  the  site  of  Samoa,  the  ancient  capital,  and  has 
a  population  of  1000.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  has 
a  good  harbour.  There  are  other  small  ports  on  'different 
parts  of  live  coast.  Samos  now  belongs  to  the  Turkish 
empire;  but  has  enjoyed  since  1 835  a  position  of  virtual 
inde|>endence,  governed  by  a  Greek  with  the  title  of 
"  Prince  of  Samos,"  and  paying  a  fixed  annual  tribute  to 
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the  Porte.  In  the  earliest  times  the  island  bore  several  twmo. 
names  besides  the  one  which  it  ultimately  retained,  and  thran. 
which  was  given  to  it  most  probably  on  account  of  its  ele-  ^—v^ 
vated  character.  The  original  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
been  Carians  and  Leleges ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian 
emigration  to  Asia,  Greek  settlers  established  themselves, 
and  Samos  became  an  important  member  of  the  Ionian 
league.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  commercial  and 
maritime  enterprise:  its  shi|»  exhibited  the  earliest  im- 
provements in  naval  architecture ;  and  one  of  its  citizens 
was  the  first  who  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  visited 
Tartessus.  Several  colonies  were  founded  by  Samos  on 
the  shores  of  the  .Egean  and  the  Propontis.  During  the 
short  but  prosperous  reign  of  Polycrates  (b.c.  532-522), 
the  Samian  navy  was  the  most  powerful  in  Greece ;  and 
the  island  maintained  its  independence  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, being  in  alliance  at  first  with  Amasis  of  Egypt,  and 
afterwards  with  his  enemy  Carabyses  of  Persia.  The  capital 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  and 
was  encircled  by  many  public  works  and  buildings  con- 
structed by  the  monarch.  He  resided  in  a  fortified  |ialace ; 
there  was  a  large  Ionic  temple  of  Juno  by  a  native  archi- 
tect, a  harbour  inclosed  by  two  artificial  moles,  and  a  tun- 
nel hewn  out  of  the  rock  to  convey  water  to  the  city.  At 
this  period,  too,  Samos  was  distinguished  as  the  birth-place 
of  Pythagoras;  and  Anacreon  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates.  The  reign  of  that  monarch,  however, 
came  to  a  disastrous  end  in  522,  when  he  was  treacherously 
put  to  death  by  a  Persian  satrap.  Darius  then  appointed 
Sylosen,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  to  succeed  him  ;  but  he 
could  only  be  placed  on  the  throne  after  a  general  mas- 
sacre, which  almost  reduced  the  island  to  a  desert.  Samos 
was  now  virtually  subject  to  Persia,  and  continued  to  be  so, 
with  a  short  interval  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  until 
the  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  Mycale,  B.C.  479,  obtained  its 
freedom.  It  then  became  a  member  or'  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy ;  but  after  a  time  revolted,  and  was  in  consequence 
reduced  to  complete  subjection  by  the  Athenians.  This 
happened  in  439,  and  from  tliat  period  till  412  Samos  had 
neither  a  fleet  nor  any  fortifications;  but  at  the  latter  date 
it  became  a  place  of  importance,  and  was  the  liead-quarters 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  their  final  contest  with  Sparta. 
After  tliis  time  few  historical  events  are  connected  with 
Samos.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  school  of  statuary ;  and 
under  the  Roman  empire  was  a  free  city,  while  the  temple 
of  Juno  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of  Samos  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  during  which,  after  having  been  held 
for  a  long  time  by  the  Arabs,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Em- 
peror Leo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then  successively 
foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Turks. 
At  the  time  of  the  Greek  insurrection  the  Samians  zeal- 
ously embraced  the  side  of  liberty.  They  expelled  the 
Turks  from  the  island,  which  they  put  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence, establishing  an  independent  government.  Various 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Turks  to  regain  the  inland, 
but  they  were  all  fuiled  by  the  courage  of  the  people  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  Greek  fleet.  In  the  treaty,  however, 
which  secured  the  independence  and  defined  the  limits  of 
Greece,  Samos  was  still  left  to  Turkey,  and  the  subsequent 
efforts  that  she  has  made  have  only  secured  a  partial  freedom. 
The  ancient  remains  in  the  island  are  very  inconsiderable  ; 
they  are  all  near  the  site  of  the  capital,  towards  the  S.W, 
ami  consist  chiefly  of  some  fragments  of  the  city  walls, 
some  traces  of  a  theatre,  a  single  column  of  the  great 
temple,  and  the  moles  of  the  harbour.  The  present  impu- 
tation of  Samos  is  estimated  at  50,000. 

SAMOTHRACE,  called  by  the  modern  Greeks  Samo- 
thralti,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  Sea,  about  38  miles  S.  of 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  40  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont.    It  is  oval  in  form,  about  8  miles  in  length  by 
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simoy«d«»  6  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  30  square  miles.    It  is 
I       very  lofty,  tlie  highest  point,  Mount  hingaree  (anciently 
s,„«U  ciled  Saoee),  being  the  roost  conspicuous  object,  next  to 
,  Mount  Atho*,  in  tliis  part  of  the  sea,  and,  except  Mount 
"*  Ida  in  Crete,  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago.   Hence  it  U  represented  by  Homer  as  the  seat  oi" 
Neptune  when  viewing  the  plains  of  Troy  ;  and  modern 
travellers  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  description  by 
observing  from  these  plains  the  island  lowering  up  over  the 
low  intervening  surface  of  Imbros.    Corn,  oil,  honev,  and 
wax  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  island.    It  has  no 
good  harbours,  but  some  anchorages  on  its  coast.  Sarao- 
thrace  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  the  scat  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  into  which  many  celebrated 
men  were  initiated.    No  important  event,  either  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  history,  U  connected  with  the  island.  Pop. 
about  15.000.  partly" Greeks  and  partly  Turks. 

SAMOYEDES,  a  race  of  |»eople  in  the  Hussion  empire, 
occupying  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Kamin,  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Katanska,  in  the  N.E.  of  that  of  Yeniseisk.  Properly 
speaking,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Finnic  race,  but  are  so 
widely  distinguished  from  that  race  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  one.  They  are  divided  into  three  parts, — ■ 
Samoycdes  of  tile  Great  Land,  inhabiting  the  country  E. 
of  the  Petchora  ;  those  of  the  Little  Land,  farther  west ; 
and  tho«e  of  the  Kamin  peninsula,  the  most  westerly  of  all. 
Their  numbers  are  not  great,  and  they  lead  a  wandering 
life,  subsisting  chit-fly  by  fishing  and  the  chase. 

SAMSOON,  a  seaport-town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic 
of  Sivas,  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  166  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Trcbizond.  It  has  mosques,  khans,  and  a  small  bazaar  ; 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  place  of  trade,  whence  the 
copper,  timber,  wheat,  &c,  of  the  surrounding  country  arc 
conveyed  to  Constantinople.  The  commercial  activity  of 
the  place  received  a  great  impulse  during  the  Crimean  war, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  after  the  peace 
it  relapsed  into  its  old  state,  and  the  difficulty  of  internal 
communication  prevents  anv  permanent  advance.  Pop.  2000. 
SAMUEL.    (See  Samuel,  Books  of.) 

Kama.  Samvel,  Books  of.     The  two  books  of  Samuel  were 

anciently  reckoned  as  but  one  among  the  Jews.  That 
they  form  only  one  treatise  is  apparent  from  their  struc- 
ture. The  present  division  into  two  books,  common  in 
our  Hebrew  Bibles  since  the  editions  of  Bomberg,  was 
derived  from  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  in  both  which 
versions  they  ore  termed  the  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Kings.  Thus  Origcn  (apud  Euscb.  Hut.  /iccles.  vi.  25), 
in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  names 
the  books  of  Samuel ;  so  also  does  Jerome.  It  was  de- 
sirable to  have  short  names  for  the  books  of  Scripture; 
and  as  Samuel  was  a  prophet  of  such  celebrity,  and  had 
such  influence  in  changing  the  form  of  government  under 
which  the  son  of  Kish  and  the  son  of  Jesse  became  sove- 
reigns, it  was  natural  to  name  after  him  the  biographical 
tracts  in  which  the  life  and  time*  of  these  royal  chieftains 
are  briefly  sketched,  especially  as  they  at  the  same  time 
contain  striking  descriptions  of  the  miracle  of  his  own  birth, 
the  oracles  of  his  youth,  and  the  impressive  actions  of  his 
long  career.  The  selection  of  this  Jewish  name  might  also 
be  strengthened  by  the  national  belief  of  the  authorship  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  work,  founded  on  the  language  of 
1  Chron.  xxix.  29. 

Contents.  The  contents  of  the  books  of  Samuel  belong  to  an  inter- 
esting period  of  Jewish  history.  The  first  book  of  Samuel 
gives  an  account  of  the  birth  and  early  call  of  that  prophet 
to  the  duties  of  a  seer  under  Eli's  pontificate ;  describes  the 
low  and  degraded  condition  of  the  people,  oppressed  by  fo- 
reign enemies ;  proceeds  to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as 
judge;  his  prosperou*  regency;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons; 
the  clamour  (bra  change  in  the  civil  constitution ;  the  installu- 
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tion  of  Saul ;  his  rash  and  reckless  character ;  his  neglect  of,  ffemael. 
or  opposition  to,  the  theocratic  elements  of  the  government.  Books  of. 
Then  the  historian  goes  on  to  relate  God's  choice  of  David  /— ' 
as  king ;  his  endurance  of  long  and  harassing  persecution 
from  the  reigning  sovereign ;  the  melancholy  defeat  and 
death  of  Saul  on  the  field  of  Gilboa;  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  man  " according  to  God's  own  heart"  to  universal 
dominion  ;  his  earnest  efforts  to  obey  and  follow  out  the 
principles  of  the  theocracy ;  his  formal  establishment  of  re- 
ligious worship  at  Jerusalem,  now  the  capital  of  the  nation ; 
and  his  series  of  victories  overall  the  enemies  of  Judea  that 
were  wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.  The  annalist  records 
David's  aberrations  from  the  path  of  duty;  the  unnatural 
rebellion  of  his  sou  Absalom,  and  its  suppression  ;  his  carry- 
ing into  effect  a  census  of  his  dominions,  and  the  Divine 
punishment  which  this  act  incurred;  and  concludes  with  a 
few  characteristic  sketches  of  his  military  staff.  The  second 
book  of  SamueL  while  it  relates  the  last  words  of  David, 
yet  stops  short  of  his  death.  As  David  was  the  real 
ibunder  of  the  monarchy  and  arranger  of  the  religious 
economy  ;  the  great  hero,  legislator,  and  poet  of  his  coun- 
try ;  as  his  dynasty  maintained  itself  on  the  throne  of  Judali 
till  the  Babylonian  invasion  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  description  of  his  life  and  government  occupies  so 
large  a  portion  of  early  Jewish  history.  The  books  of 
Samuel  thus  consist  of  three  interlaced  biographies, — thu>c 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 

The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  this  early  his-  Ape  ami 
tory  is  attended  with  difficulty.  Ancient  opinion  is  in  favour  authorship, 
of  the  usual  theory,  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  were 
written  by  Samuel,  and  the  rest  by  Nathan  and  Gad. 
Abarbanel,  however,  anil  Grotius,  suppose  Jeremiah  to  be 
the  author  (Grot-  Prof,  in  1  Sam.)  The  peculiar  theory 
of  Jahn  is,  that  the  four  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were 
written  by  the  same  person,  and  at  a  date  so  recent  as  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  His  arguments, 
however,  are  more  ingenious  than  solid  {Introduction, 
Turner's  Translation,  §  46).  The  fact  of  all  the  lour  trea- 
tises being  named  Books  of  Kings,  Jahn  insists  upon  as  a 
proof  that  they  were  originally  undivided  and  tunned  a 
single  work — a  mere  hypothesis,  since  the  similarity  of  their 
contents  might  easily  give  rise  to  this  general  title,  while 
t he  more  ancient  appellation  for  the  first  two  was  TAr  Boohs 
of  Samuel.  Jahn  also  lays  great  stress  on  the  uniformity 
of  method  in  all  the  books.  But  this  uniformity  by  no 
means  amounts  to  any  proof  of  identity  of  authorship.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  the  same  Hebrew  historical  style. 
The  more  minute  and  distinctive  features,  so  far  from  being 
similar,  are  very  different.  The  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
may  be  contrasted  in  many  of  those  peculiarities  which 
mark  a  different  writer.  The  books  of  Samuel  liave  an 
authorship  of  their  own — an  authorship  belong.ng  to  a  very- 
early  period.  While  their  tone  and  style  are  very  different 
from  tlie  later  records  of  Chronicles,  they  are  also  dissimilar 
to  the  books  of  Kings.  They  bear  the  impress  of  a  hoary 
age  in  their  language,  allusions,  and  mode  of  composition. 
The  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches  of  poetry,  to  enliven  and 
verify  the  narrative,  is  common  to  them  with  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  minute  sketches  and  vivid  touches  with  which 
they  abound  prove  that  their  author  "»peaks  what  he 
knows,  and  testifies  what  he  has  seen."  As  if  the  chapters 
had  been  extracted  from  a  diary,  some  portions  are  more 
fully  detailed  and  warmly  coloured  than  others,  according 
as  the  observer  was  himself  impressed. 

From  public  and  acknowledged  sources  lias  the  compiler 
fetched  his  materials,  in  the  shape  of  connected  excerpts. 
The  last  of*  the  prophetic  triumvirate  might  be  the  redactor 
or  editor  of  the  work,  and  we  would  not  date  its  publication 
later  than  the  death  of  Nathan,  while  the  original  biogra- 
phies may  have  been  finished  at  the  period  of  David's  de- 
cease. But  certainty  on  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be  attained. 
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San*  Probability  is  Ml  that  we  dare  assert.  Tlic  compiler  has  in 
II  all  probability  framed  out  of  authoritative  documents  a  con- 
f»«n»<lnn.  seeiitive  history,  not  dwelling  on  all  events  with  equal  inter- 
est,  but  passing  slightly  over  some,  and  formally  detailing 
othcra  with  national  relish  and  delight, 
(.'rulibility  The  authenticity  of  the  history  found  in  the  bonks  of 
Samuel  rests  on  sufficient  ground*.  Portions  of  them  are 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament  (2  Sam.  vii.  14,  in  Heb.  i.  5; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  in  Acts  xiii.  22).  Reference*  to  them  occur 
in  other  sections  of  Scripture,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  to 
which  they  often  afford  historic  illustration.  It  luu  been 
argued  against  them  that  they  contain  contradictor)-  state- 
menu.  The  old  objections  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Simon,  and 
Le  Clerc  are  well  disposed  of  by  Corpzovius  (Introduetio, 
p.  215).  Some  of  these  supposed  contradictions  wc  have 
already  referred  to;  and  for  a  solution  of  others,  especially 
of  seeming  contrariety  between  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Chronicles,  wc  refer  with  satisfaction  to  Davidson's  Sacred 
Bermeneuties,  p.  544,  &c.  Some  of  the  objections  of  Vatke, 
in  his  BibL  Theol.,  arc  summarily  disposed  of  by  Hengsten- 
berg  (Die  Authentic  des  Pentat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115),  who 
usually  chastises  such  adversaries  with  a  whip  of  scorpions. 
Discrepancies  in  numbers,  and  sometimes  in  proper  names 
are  the  most  common ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  textual 
errors  in  numeration  are  both  mo* 
easily  committed. 

Victorini  Strigelii  Comm.  in  quotum-  Lihr.  Reg.  et  Pa- 
ralipp.,  1624,  folio ;  N.  Serrarii  Comm.  in  Itbr.  Josua,  Jud., 
Ruth,  Reg^  et  Paralipp.,  1G09,  t.»lio:  Seb.  Schmidt,  In 
Lib.  Sam.  Co/am,  16B4-89,  4to;  Joe.  Bonfrerii  Comm.  in 
lihr.  quat.  Reg.,  ice,  1643 ;  Clerici  Comm.  in  libr.  Sam.  ; 
Opera,  T.  ii. ;  Jo.  Drusii  Annotat.  in  Iaxos  dijjic.  Jos., 
Jud.,  Sam.,  1618;  Hensler,  ErUuterungen  des  I.  II.  Sam. 
Ac,  1795;  Maurer,  Comment.  Critic,  p.  1  ;  Exrgetische 
Handbuch  des  A.  3T,  st.  iv.  v. ;  Chandler's  Critical  Bittory 
of  the  Life  of  David,  2  vols,  1786. 

SANA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  Yemen  or 
Arabia  Felix,  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley extending  from  N.  to  S,  from  6  to  9  miles  broad,  and 
bounded  on  either  side  by  mountains  and  table-lands,  1 10 
miles  N.N.E.  ol  Hodeida  :  N.  Lat.  15.  22.,  E.  Long.  44.  31. 
The  streets  are  in  general  narrow,  and  the  principal  one  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  as  in  rainy  weather  a  stream 
of  water  runs  through  it.  The  houses  are  large,  and  those 
of  the  upper  classes  have  windows  filled  with  fine  stained 
glass.  A  wall,  about  54  miles  in  circuit,  surrounds  the 
town,  and  has  a  few  guns  ;  but  it  is  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition. There  are  about  20  mosques,  in  general  very 
splendid,  and  many  of  them  surmounted  by  gilt  domes. 
Sana  has  also  a  bazaar,  and  baths  similar  to  those  of  Egypt. 
But  the  principal  buildings  are  the  two  large  palaces  of  the 
imam,  which  have  extensive  gardens  attached  to  them,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  with  fortifications.  The  architec- 
ture of  these  edifices  is  Saracenic,  with  an  intermixture  of 
round  and  pointed  arches,  but  they  are  devoid  of  ail  super- 
fluous ornaments.  Most  of  the  artizans  in  Sana  are  Jews, 
who  live  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town,  and  lire  subject 
to  much  oppression,  paying  heavy  taxes  for  permission  to 
reside  in  the  town,  and  lor  the  possession  of  gardens  or 
vineyards.  Thev,  as  well  as  the  Banians,  who  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population,  are  obliged  to  conceal  their 
wealth,  and  they  live  by  the  sale  of  jewellery,  gunpowder, 
spirits,  &c.  The  most  important  anil  wealthy  class  in  Sana 
are  the  merchants.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  the 
coffee  grown  in  the  vicinity  ;  while  tobacco,  thread,  silk, 
velvet,  glass,  dates,  spices,  sugar,  ice,  are  imported.  Sana 
has  been  governed  by  an  imam  ever  since  the  Turks  were 
expelled  from  this  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent.  Some  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered here.    Pop.  about  40,000. 

SANADON,  Noel  Etiekse,  a  Jesuit,  and  professor  of 
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humanity  at  Caen,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1676.    He  be-  Sucbcs 
came  acquainted  with  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  whose  II 
taste  for  literature  and  poetry  was  similar  to  his  own.  8*nchu,,i*' 
Sanadon  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  at  the  university  of  tlu>D' 
Paris,  and  upon  the  death  of  Du  Cerceau  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  C'onti.  In  1728  he  was 
made  librarian  to  Louis  XIV,  an  office  which  he  retained 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  of  September 
1733,  in  the  filiy-scvcnth  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are,  Poesies  Latin,  in  12mo,  1715,  reprinted 
by  Barbou,  in  8vo,  1754.  These  poems  consist  of  odes, 
elegies,  and  epigrams  on  various  subjects.  A  translation 
of  Horace,  with  remarks,  in  two  vols.  4to,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1727.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1735  in  8  vols.  12mo,  in  which  are  also  in- 
serted the  versions  and  notes  of  Madame  Dacier,  whose 
version  of  Horace  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  Sanadon, 
although  his  version  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  faithful 
translation,  and  possesses  very  few  of  the  beauties  of  Ho- 
race. A  collection  of  Discours,  delivered  at  different  times, 
afford  strong  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  oratory  and  poetry. 
A  book  entitled  Priiret  et  Instructions  Chritieunes,  1752, 
gives  good  evidence  of  genuine  pietv. 

SANCHEZ,  Francisco,  commonly  called  "El  Bro- 
cense,"  the  best  classical  scholar  of  hi*  day  in  Spain,  was 
born  at  Las  Brozas  in  Estremadura  in  1523.  After  taking 
his  bachelor's  degree  at  Yalladolid,  he  went  to  Salamanca, 
where  he  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  1554.  He  like- 
wise taught  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had  the  honour  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  such  learned  men  as 
Justus  Lipsius  and  Scioppius.  Lipsius,  after  designating 
him  the  "divine"  and  the  "admirable,"  calls  him  "the 


Mercury  and  the  Apollo  of  Spain."  Having  i 
classical' authors,  and  having  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  he 
devoted  all  his  time  to  the  great  work  Minerva,  seu  de 
Cauxis  Lingua  Latina  Commentarius,  which  appeared 
in  1587,  and  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  This 
work  raised  the  author's  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch. 
He  resigned  his  chair  of  rhetoric  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in- 
law  in  1593,  and  died  an  the  17th  January  1601,  aged  77. 

Sanchez  w  rote  a  great  many  smaller  works,  which  are 
contained  in  the  4-vol.  edition  of  hU  minor  writings  of 
1766.  Prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  a  Life  of  the  author 
by  Mayans. 

Sanchez,  Francisco,  a  physician  and  sceptical  philoso- 
pher, who  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  eminent  classic 
of  the  same  name,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Bracara,  or,  according 
to  others,  at  Tuy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  He  pursued 
his  studies  for  a  time  at  Bordeaux,  but  his  father  having 
been  exiled  while  he  was  still  young,  he  completed  his  me- 
dical education  at  Rome.  In  1573  he  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  Montpellier,  took  up  his  residence  at  Toulouse,  and 
professed  philosophy  fur  twenty-five  years  and  medicine  for 
eleven  nith  remarkable  success.    He  died  in  1632. 

Sanchez  has  left  the  following  philosophical  work,  which 
assigns  him  a  place  beside  his  sceptical  contemporaries, 
Montaigne  and  Charron,  viz,  Tractatus  de  multum  nohili 
et  prima  universali,  scienlia,  quod  nihil  scitur,  4to,  Lyons, 
1581;  Franc.  1628;  Rotterdam,  1649.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  writings,  medical  and  philosophical,  uill  be  found 
under  the  title  Opera  Medica,  Toulouse,  1636.  Refuta- 
tions of  the  scepticism  of  Sanchez  were  attempted  by 
Ulrich  Wild,  Leipsic,  166-1,  and  by  Daniel  Ciartowck, 
Stettin,  IrttV.).    (See  Diet,  des  Phil.  Sciences.) 

S A NC H  U NT ATHON  (SayxewatW),  a  Phoenician 
philosopher  and  historian,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have 
flourished  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  according 
to  others,  about  the  time  of  Semirarais.  Of  this  most 
ancient  writer  the  only  remains  extant  are  various  frag- 
ments of  cosmogony,  and  of  the  history  of  the  gods  and 
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first  mortals,  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  both 
of  whom  speak  of  Sanchuniathon  as  an  accurate  and  faithful 
historian  ;  and  the  farmer  adds  tli.it  his  work,  which  was 
translated  by  Pliilo-Byblius  from  the  Phoenician  into  the 
Greek  language,  contain*  many  things  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  which  deserve  great  credit,  both  became 
they  agree  with  the  Jewish  writers,  and  because  the  author 
received  tliese  particulars  from  the  annals  of  Hierombalus, 
a  priest  of  the  god  'Iewi  (?  Jehovah). 

Several  modern  writers  of  great  learning, 


called  in  question  the  very  existence 
and  have  contended,  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  frag- 
ments which  Eusebius  adopted  as  genuine  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Porphyry  were  forged  by  that  author  or  by  the 
pretended  translator  Philo,  from  enmity  to  the  Christians, 
and  that  the  pagans  might  have  something  to  show  of  equal 
antiquity  with  the  books  of  Moses.  These  opposite  opinions 


a  controversy  that  has  filled  volumes,  and  of 
I  would  hardly  admit  of  an  abstract.  We 
shall  therefore  in  few  words  state  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
tlie  truth,  and  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of 
to  the  works  of  the  authors 


The  controversy  respecting  Sanchuniathon  resolves  itself 
into  two  questions :  Jirtt,  Was  there  in  reality  such  a  writer  ? 
and,  second.  Was  he  of  the  very  remote  antiquity  which  his 
translator  claims  for  him  ? 

1.  Now  that  there  was  really  such  a  writer,  and  that  the 
fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  are  indeed  parts  of  his 
history,  interpolated  perhaps  by  the  translator,  we  arc  com- 
pelled to  believe.*  Eusebius,  who  admitted  them  into  his 
work  as  authentic,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  a  diligent  searcher  into  antiquity.  Father  Simon 
of  the  oratory  imagines  (Bib.  Crit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  HO)  that  tile 
purpose  for  which  the  history  of  Sanchuniathon  was  forged 
was  to  support  paganism  by  taking  from  it  its  mythology 
and  allegories,  which  were  perpetually  objected  to  it  by  the 
Christian  writers.  But  this  learned  man  totally  mistakes 
the  matter.  The  primitive  Christians  were  too  much  at- 
tached to  allegories  themselves  to  rest  their  objections  to 
paganism  on  such  a  foundation.  What  they  objected  to  in 
that  system  was  the  immoral  stories  told  of  the  priests.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  a  writer  so  acute  as  Porphyry,  or  indeed 
that  any  man  of  common  sense  either  in  his  age  or  in  that 
of  Philo,  would  forge  a  book  filled  with  such  stories  as  these 
in  order  to  remove  the  Christian  objections  to  the  immoral 
characters  of  the  pagan  divinities  ?  The  very  supposition 
is  impossible  to  be  made.  Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that 
Sanchuniathon  is  here  writing  allegorically,  and  by  his 
tale*  of  Ouranos,  and  Ge,  and  Kronus,  is  only  personifying 
the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  time.  On  the  contrary,  lie  as- 
sures us  that  Ouranos,  or  Epigeus,  or  Autochthon  (for  he 
gives  him  all  these  names),  was  the  son  of  one  Eliarin  or 
Hypsistos,  who  dwelt  about  Byblus,  and  that  from  him  the 
element  which  is  over  us  was  called  heaven  on  account  of 
its  excellent  beauty,  as  the  earth  was  named  Ge  after  his 
sister  and  wife.  And  his  translator  is  very  angry1  with  the 
Neotoric  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them,  because  that,  "  by  a 
great  deal  of  force  and  straining,  they  laboured  to  turn  all 
the  stories  of  the  gods  into  allegories  and  physical  dis- 
courses." This  proves  unanswerably  that  the  author  of 
this  book,  whoever  he  was,  did  not  mean  to  veil  the  great 
truths  of  religion  under  the  cloak  of  mythological  allegories  ; 
and  therefore,  if  it  was  forged  by  Porphyry  in  support  of 
paganism,  the  forger  so  far  mistook  the  state  of  the  question 


between  him  and  his  adversaries  that  he  contrived  a  book,  Sanchunia- 
■  Inch,  if  admitted  to  be  ancient,  totally  overthrew  his  own  lhon- 

cause. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  with  respect  to 
Sanchuniathon  is  his  antiquity.  Did  he  really  live  and 
write  at  so  early  a  period  as  Porphyry  and  Philo  pretend  ? 
We  think  he  did  not ;  and  what  contributes  not  a  little  to 
confirm  us  in  our  opinion  is  that  mark  of  national  vanity 
and  partiality  common  to  after-times,  in  making  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  his  own  country  original,  and  conveyed  from 
Phoenicia  into  Egypt  This,  however,  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  Porphyry  was  not  the  forger  of  the  work ; 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  mysteries  had  their  origin  in 
Egypt  (see  Mysteries),  and  would  not  have  fallen  into 
such  a  blunder.  He  is  guilty,  indeed,  of  a  very  great  ana- 
chronism when  he  makes  Sanchuniathon  contemporary  with 
Semirnmis,  and  yet  jwetends  that  what  he  writes  of  the 
Jews  is  compiled  from  the  records  of  Hierombalus  the 
priest  of  the  god  Jeuo  j  for  Bochart  has  made  it  appear  in 
the  highest  degree  probable'  tliat  Hierombalus  or  Jcromb- 
baal  is  the  Jerub-baal  or  Gideon  of  Scripture.  Between 
the  reign  of  Semiramis  and  the  Trojan  war  a  period  elapsed 
of  near  eight  hundred  years,  whereas  Gideon  flourished  not 
above  seventy  years  belbre  the  destruction  of  Troy.  But 
supposing  Sanchuniathon  to  have  really  consulted  the  re- 
cords of  Gideon,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  flourished 
at  the  same  period  with  that  judge  of  Israel.  He  speaks 
of  the  building  of  Tyre  as  an  ancient  thing,  while  our  best 
chronologers*  place  it  in  the  time  of  Gideon.  Indeed,  were 
we  certain  that  any  writings  hud  been  left  by  that  holy 
man,  we  should  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  a  large  tract 
of  time  had  intervened  between  the  death  of  their  author 
and  their  fulling  into  the  hands  of  Sanchuniathon  ;  for 
surely  they  could  not  in  a  short  period  have  been  so  com- 
pletely corrupted  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  his  impious 
absurdities.  His  atheistic  cosmogony  he  does  not  indeed 
pretend  to  have  got  from  the  annals  of  the  priest  of  Jeuo, 
but  from  records  which  were  deposited  in  his  own  town  of 
Berytus  by  Thoth,  a  Phoenician  philosopher,  who  was  after- 
wards made  king  of  Egypt.  But  surely  the  annals  of 
(iideon,  if  written  by  himself,  and  preserved  pure  to  the 
days  of  Sanchuniathon,  must  have  contained  so  many  truths 
of  the  Mosaic  religion  as  must  have  prevented  any  man  of 
sense  from  adopting  so  impossible  a  theory  as  Thoth's,  al- 
though sanctioned  by  the  greatest  name  of  profane  anti- 
quity. Stillingfleet  indeed  thinks  it  most  probable  that 
Sanchuniathon  became  acquainted  with  the  roost  remark- 
able passages  of  the  life  of  Jerub-baal  from  annals  written 
by  a  Phoenician  pen.  He  observes,  that  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Gideon,  the  Israelites,  with  their  usual  prone- 
ncss  to  idolatry,  worshipped  Baal-bcrith,  or  the  idol  of 
Berytus,  the  town  in  which  Sanchuniathon  lived  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  he  concludes  that  there  must  have  been 
such  an  intercourse  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Berytians, 
that  in  process  of  time  the  latter  people  might  assume  to 
themselves  the  Jerub-baul  of  the  fanner,  and  I  mod  down 
his  actions  to  posterity  as  those  of  a  priest  instead  of  a  great 
commander.  All  this  may  be  true  ;  but  if  so,  it  amount* 
to  a  demonstration  that  the  antiquity  of  Sanchuniathon  is 
not  so  high  by  many  ages  as  that  which  is  claimed  for  him 
by  Philo  and  Porphyry ;  though  he  may  still  be  more 
ancient,  as  we  think  Vossius  has  proved  him  to  be,  than 
any  other  profane  historian  whose  writings  have  come  down 
to  us  either  entire  or  in  fragments. 
A  useful  edition  of  the  fragments,  said  to  be  of  Sanchu- 


1  liocbart,  Bcaliger,  Voaelai,  Cumberlsnd,  Dodwell,  8titliii|ru«t,  Mosbelm's  Cudworth,  and  Warburton. 

9  Of  these  indeed  there  ere  several  proofs.  I'hilo  mikes  Sanchuniathon  speak  of  Byblua  u  the  most  ancient  city  of  Pbanicia,  which, 
1b  all  probability,  it  ni  not.  We  r<ad  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  Derltb  or  Berytiu,  the  city  where  Sanchuniathon  himeelf  lived;  but 
not  of  Bybltu,  which  was  the  native  city  of  I'hilo,  and  to  which  he  U  therefore  partial.  He  makes  him  likewise  talk  of  the  Greeks  at  a 
period  long  before  any  of  the  0  redan  urates  were  known  or  probably  pe-ipled. 

»  Apud  Eusebium,  A-ay.  Evanf  ,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vt.  »  thogr.  fet,  p.  2,  book  11.,  lib.  II.,  «p.  xvli.  «  J.  J. 
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Bancroft  niathon.  were  published  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leiprig,  1826; 
I  .  and  in  1835  an  MS.  «ii  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
Portugal  of  the  nine  books  or  Philo's  translation  of  that 
ancient  historian.  This  discovery  caused  immense  squab- 
bling among  the  German  critics.  The  majority  of  them 
pronounced  it  to  be  spurious.  Wagenfeld,  the  two  Grote- 
fends,  Schmidt,  and  Movers,  may  be  consulted  regarding  it. 
On  the  general  subject  the  reader  may  refer  to  J.  A. 
Fabririus,  Hiblioih.  Grac.,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

SANCROFT,  William,  archbishop  of 
wa*  born  at  Fresingfield  in  Suffolk  in  1616,  > 
into  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1633.  In  1642  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  ;  but  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship 
for  refusing  to  take  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In 
1660  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  university  preachers,  and  in 
1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  York.  In  1664  he 
was  installed  dean  of  St  Paul's.  In  this  situation  he  set 
himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  repair  the  cathedral, 
till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  employed  his  thoughts  on 
the  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuilding  it,  to  which  he 
gave  L.1400.  He  also  rebuilt  the  deanery,  and  improved 
its  revenue.  In  1668  he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, upon  the  king's  presentation.  In  1677,  being  now 
prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  he  was  unexpectedly  ad- 
vanced to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  In  1687  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tuwer,  with  six  other  bishop*,  for 
presenting  a  petition  to  the  king  against  reading  the  de- 
claration of  indulgence.  Upon  King  James  II.'s  with- 
drawing himself,  he  concurred  with  the  lords  in  a  declara- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parliament,  and  due 
indulgence  to  the  Protestant  dissenters.  But  when  that 
prince  and  his  consort  were  declared  king  and  queen,  his 
^race  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  their  majesties,  and  wus 
suspended  and  deprived.  He  retired  to  his  birth-place, 
where  he  lived  in  a  very  private  manner  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1693.  His  leurninij,  integrity,  and 
piety  made  him  an  exalted  ornament  of  the  church.  He 
published  a  volume  in  12mo,  entitled  Modern  Politics,  taken 
from  Machiavelli  and  other  authors  ;  and  also  Familiar  Let- 
ter* to  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  North.  He  is  said  by 
Lord  Macaiilay  to  have  been  "an  honest,  pious,  narrow- 
minded  man."    (Hittory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  1838.) 

SANCTOUIUS,  the  ordinary  name  by  which  Santori 
Santorio,  a  distinguished  Italian  physician  is  known,  was 
born  at  Capo  (Tlstria  in  1561 .  Having  taken  his  medical 
degree  at  Padua,  he  subsequently  settled  at  Venice,  where 
be  jwactised  his  profession  with  the  greatest  success.  His 
reputation  having  travelled  back  to  Padua,  he  w  as  in  1611 
recalled  from  Venice,  and  appointed  professor  of  the  theory 
of  medicine  in  his  parent  university.  Sanctorius  continued 
to  lecture  here  for  the  next  thirteen  years,  but  having  been 
frequently  called  to  Venice  oti  important  medical  business 
during  that  time,  and  feeling  the  taligue  of  travelling  gra- 
dually become  more  and  more  irksome,  he  was  induced  to 
resign  his  professorship,  for  which  he  continued  however  to 
receive  the  salary.  Settling  in  Venice,  he  continued  his 
medical  practice  till  his  death  in  1636,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  He  was  interred  in  the  cloister  of  the  Sc'rvitcs, 
where  a  marble  statue  marks  his  tomb. 

The  observations  of  Santorio  on  insensible  perspiration 
rendered  his  name  famous  throughout  Europe.  He  was  a 
man  of  true  genius,  alike  devoid  of  the  |>ompoiis  medical 
ignorance  of  Ins  co-temporaries,  and  of  tile  blind  reverence 
for  opinion  peculiar  to  his  century.     He  was  author  of  six 


separate  works,  some  of  them  of  great  value,  particularly 
Mrthndus  Vitaiutarum  Errorum  omnium  qui  in  Arte 
Medici  contimju„t,  Lxbri  xv.,  Ven.  1602:  Commentarius 
in  ArUm  Mal.cinalem  (ialeni,  Vcnct.  1612  ;  Art  de 
Statici  Medici,,,;,  Yenct.  1614.  This  work  has  been  fre- 
quently translated.  It  has  been  done  into  Italian  by  Baglivi, 
Rome,  1704;  by  C'ogrossi,  Padua,  1724;  by  Chiari,  Venice, 
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1720;  into  French  by  Lc  Breton,  Paris,  1722;  into  Ger- 
man by  Timmius,  Bremen,  1 736 ;  and  into  English  bv  J.  D, 
London,  1696,  and  by  Dr  Quincy.  I/jndon,  1712.  Com- 
mentarius  in  I'rimam  Fen  primi  libri  eanonit  Aricenntr, 
Venet.  1626;  another  Commentariut,  of  little  value,  and 
a  Liber  de  Rtmedionm  Inrentione,  Venet.  1629,  which 

lions.  The  life  of  Sanctorius  was  written  in  Latin  bv  A. 
Capelli,  Venice,  1750;  and  his  whole  works  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1660,  in  4  vols.  4to. 

SANDBACH,  a  market-town  of  Enehuid,  in  Cheshire, 
on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Wheelock,  24  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Chester.  There  is  an  old  parish  church  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  which  has  been  partially  rebuilt ;  also 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches ;  a  grammar-school  founded 
in  1577,  national  and  other  schools,  Ac.  Shoes  and  silk  are 
manufactured  here.    Pop.  ( 1 85 1 )  2752. 

SANDBY,  Paih,  founder  of  the  English  school  of 
water-colour  painting,  wa*  sprung  from  a  branch  of  the 
Sandbys  of  Babworth,  and  was  born  at  Nottingham  in 
1725.  After  commencing  his  artistic  studies  in  London,  in 
1746  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
draughtsman  to  the  survey  of  the  Highlands.  His  skill  as 
an  engraver  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  gave  him  his  patronage,  and  subsequently  com- 
missioned him  to  bring  out  in  aquatinta  (a  method  of 
engraving  then  peculiar  to  Sandby)  forty-eight  plates 
drawn  during  a  tour  in  Wales.  Sandby  displayed  consi- 
derable power  as  a  caricaturist  in  his  attempt  to  ridicule 
the  opposition  of  Hogarth  to  the  plan  for  creating  a  public 
academy  for  the  arts.  Having  been  a  member  of  various 
artistic  societies,  lie  was  chosen  a  foundation-member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1768,  and  during  the  same  year  was 
appointed  chief  drawing-master  to  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy at  Woolwich.  He  held  this  situation  till  his  death, 
and  during  that  time  he  brought  forth  many  artists,  who 
afterwards  gained  a  name  in  their  profession.  Sandby  will 
be  best  remembered,  however,  by  his  water-colour  paint- 
ing. While  it  wanted  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  modern 
water-colour,  lie  nevertheless  impressed  upon  his  art  the 
originality  of  his  mind  ;  and  in  his  later  pieces,  in  particu- 
lar, decided  progress  is  observable  in  richness  and  in  har- 
mony of  tinting.  His  etchings,  such  as  "  Cries  of  London" 
and  Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  and  his  plates,  such  as 
Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  are  both  numerous  and 
carefully  executed.  He  died  in  London  on  the  9th  No- 
vember IH09. 

SANDEMANIANS.    See  Glassttes. 

SANDERSON,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  bom 
at  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  19th  of  September 
1587.  He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  at- 
tended the  grammar-school  at  Rotherham,  where  he  made 
such  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  languages  that  at  thirteen 
it  was  judged  projier  to  send  him  to  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1608  he  was  appointed  logic-reader  in  the  same 
college.  He  took  orders  in  1611,  and  was  promoted  suc- 
cessively to  several  benefices.  Archbishop  Laud  recom- 
mended him  to  Charles  I.  as  a  profound  casuist ;  and  that 
monarch,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  casu- 
istical learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1631. 
The  king  regularly  attendee!  his  sermons,  and  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  "  carried  his  ear*  to  hear  other  preachers,  but 
his  conscience  to  hear  Mr  Sanderson."  Chancing  to  be 
with  the  king  at  Oxford  in  1636  he  was  made  a  D.D.  In 
1642  Charles  created  him  regius  profr-saor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Christ  Church  annexed.  But 
the  civil  wars  prevented  him  until  1646  from  entering  on 
the  office;  and  in  1648  he  was  ejected  by  the  visitors 
which  the  Parliament  had  commissioned.  When  the 
parliament  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  form 
of  church  government,  as  incompatible  « itli  monarchy, 
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Sandoval.  Charles  desired  Mm  to  take  the  subject  under  his  cortsi- 
/  deration,  and  deliver  his  opinion.  He  accordingly  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  Episcopacy,  as  established  by  Law  in 
England,  not  prejudicial  to  Regal  Power,  1661.  The 
king  afterwards  advised  him  to  publish  cases  of  con- 
science. He  replied  that  "  he  was  now  grown  old,  and 
unfit  to  write  cases  of  conscience."  The  king  said,  "  It 
was  the  simplest  thing  he  had  ever  heard  from  him  ;  for  no 
young  man  was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  cases  of  con- 
science." Izaak  Walton,  who  wrote  die  life  of  Dr  Sander- 
son, informs  us,  that  in  one  of  these  conferences  the  king 
told  Sanderson,  or  one  of  the  rest  who  was  then  in  com- 
pany, that  "  the  remembrance  of  two  errors  did  much 
affect  him,  which  were  his  assent  to  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd's 
death,  and  the  abolishing  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  ;  and 
that  if  God  ever  restored  him  to  the  peaceable  possession  of 
his  crown,  he  would  prove  his  repentance  by  a  public  con- 
fession and  a  voluntary  penance,  by  walking  barefoot  from 
the  Tower  of  London,  or  Whitehall,  to  St  Haul's  Church, 
and  would  desire  the  people  to  intercede  with  God  for  his 
pardon."  Bovle,  having  read  a  work  of  Dr  Sanderson's, 
entitled  De  Juramenti  Obligation,  1661,  was  so  much 
pleased  that  lie  requested  the  author  to  write  his  Case*  of 
Conscience,  with  which  Sanderson  complied,  1678.  When 
Charles  II.  was  reinstated  on  the  throne,  he  recovered  his 
professorship  and  canonry,  and  soon  afterwards  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  During  the  two  years 
and  a  half  in  which  he  possessed  this  new  office,  he  spent  a 
considerable  sum  in  augmenting  poor  vicarages,  and  in 
repairing  the  palace  at  Budgen.  He  died  on  the  29th  of 
January  1662-63,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  His  works 
not  already  mentioned  are  as  follows: — In  1615  he  pub- 
ished  Logictt  Artis  Compendium,  which  was  the  system 
of  lectures  he  had  delivered  in  the  university  when  he  was 
logic-reader  ;  Sermons,  amounting  in  number  to  thirty-six, 
printed  in  1681,  folio,  with  the  author's  Life  bv  Walton; 
De  Obligatione  Conscientia  ;  Censure  of  Mr  Antony  As- 
cham  his  book  of  the  Confusions  and  Revolutions  of  Govern- 
ment;  Pax  Ecclesice,  concerning  Predestination,  or  (he 
five  points.  Besides  these  he  wrote  two  Discourses  in  de- 
fence of  Ushers  writings.  (See  The  Works  of  Roltert 
Sanderson,  D.D.,  now  first  collected  by  Dr  William  Ja- 
cobson,  in  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1854.) 

SANDOVAL,  FitAV  Prudencio  de,  a  bishop  and  his- 
torian of  Spain  of  considerable  merit,  was  born  according 
to  some  at  Yalladoliii,  according  to  others  at  Monterey,  in 
Galicia,  in  1560.  Having  been  educated  for  the  church  he 
took  monastic  orders,  and  passed  several  years  in  the  con- 
stant study  of  the  antiquities  of  Spain.  Sandoval  was  soon 
alter  made  abbot  of  San  Isidore  and  historiographer  to  Philip 
III.,  when  he  responded  to  a  royal  request  to  continue  the 
Croniea  General  of  Morales,  by  carrying  down  that  history 
from  1037  to  the  death  of  Alfonso  VII.  in  1097,  published 
in  1600.  But  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  which  San- 
doval wrote  is  his  history  of  Charles  V.,  entitled  Historia 
de  la  Vida  y  Hechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  \\  Valiad. 
1604  and  1605;  Pamplona,  1614;  Antw.  1681.  Of  this 
work  there  are  two  abridgments  in  English, — one  by 
James  Wandsworth,  I.nmlon,  1652;  the  other  by  Captain 
John  Stevens,  London,  1703.  Sandoval  was  rewarded  for 
his  labour  by  the  bishopric  of  Tuy,  and  shortly  after  by 
that  of  Pamplona  in  1612.  The  whole  of  his  life  almost 
was  spent  in  the  exploration  of  the  public  archives  and 
libraries  of  his  native  country.  He  died  at  Pamplona  on 
the  17th  of  March  1621,  aged  sixty-one  years.  Bishop 
Sandoval,  besides  other  works,  edited  a  number  of  chro- 
nicles of  the  twelfth  century,  which  will  be  found  in  Las 
Cronicas  de  los  Quatro  Obispos,  fol.  1615  and  1634. 
Ticknor  (history  of  S/>anish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  139, 1849), 
in  speaking  of  the  greatest  work  of  Sandoval,  characterizes 
it  as  too  long.      It  (ills,"  he  says,  "  as  many  pages  as  the 
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entire  work  of  Mariana,  and,  though  written  with  simplicity,  Sandrart 
is  not  attractive  in  its  style.    His  prejudices  arc  strong  and  I 
obvious.    Not  only  the  monk,  for  he  was  a  Benedictine,  8*naw1cB- 
and  enjoyed  successively  two  very  rich  bishoprics,  but  the  v"™ "V"~'/ 
courtier  of  Philip  HI.  is  constantly  apparent,  . . .  Still,  the 
history  of  Sandoval  is  a  documentary  work  of  authority 
much  relied  on  by  Robertson,  and  one  that,  on  the  whole, 
by  its  ample  and  minute  details,  gives  a  more  satisfactory 
account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  than  any  other  single 
history  extant." 

SANDHART,  Joachim  ton,  a  painter  and  artistic 
biographer,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at 
Franckfurt-on-the-Main  in  1606.  He  devoted  himself  early 
to  the  arts,  and  received  hi*  first  lessons  from  Theodore  de 
Bry.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  set  out  for  Prague  to  learn 
the  art  of  engraving  from  Sadcler  ;  but  that  artist  advising 
him  to  apply  himself  to  painting,  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  entered  the  school  of  Gerhard  Honthorst.  Here  he 
made  rapid  progress,  and  was  soon  able  to  assist  his  master 
in  his  more  important  paintings.  Descamps  and  Pilkington 
both  say  that  Sandrurt  accompanied  his  master  to  England, 
but  Bryan  can  find  no  evidence  of  this.  At  all  events,  he 
proceeded  to  Italy  in  1627,  and  spent  some  time  at  Venice, 
copying  the  paintings  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  He 
afterwards  visited  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  studying 
as  he  went  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  Car- 
dinal Barberini  was  commissioned  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
procure  for  him  twelve  paintings  by  the  best  masters  then 
living,  when  Sandrart  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen,  together 
with  Guido,  Guercino,  Dominichino,  N.  Poussin,  &c,  to 
execute  those  pictures  for  the  Escorial.  After  visiting 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  Sandrart  returned  to  Germany, 
whither  his  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  plague  which 
then  raged  in  that  country  drove  him  to  seek  an  asylum 
elsewhere,  and  he  accordingly  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where 
he  executed  many  of  his  largest  paintings,  and  among 
others  the  entry  of  Mary  de  Medici*  into  that  town.  Sand- 
rart had  held  by  heritage  a  piece  of  landed  property  at 
Stockau,  near  Ingoldstadt,  which  had  been  much  devastated 
by  the  late  wars.  This  circumstance  led  him  to  part  with 
his  land,  and  settle  at  Augsburg.  He  established  him- 
self at  Ntirnberg  in  1672,  where  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  emperor  and  many  of  the  minor  princes  of 
Germany.  He  was  engaged  on  his  picture  of  the  "  Last 
Judgment"  when  he  died  at  Niirnbcrg  in  1688.  Here  he 
published  five  works  in  all,  of  which  the  best  known  and 
most  esteemed  is  his  Academia  Artis  Pictorice,  1683.  His 
painting*  are  not  now  much  sought  after;  but  his  Lives  of 
the  Painters,  ancient  and  modem,  is  still  admired. 

SANDUSKY,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  capital  of  Erie  county,  Ohio,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Sandusky  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Erie,  1 10  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  built  on  ground  rising  gradually 
from  the  bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour,  20  miles 
long  and  5  or  6  across.  Close  to  the  town  are  inexhaustible 
quarries  of  the  best  limestone,  of  which  many  of  the  hand- 
some edifices  that  adorn  the  town  are  built.  There  are 
numerous  churches,  banks,  and  newspaper  offices,  a  court 
house,  jail,  and  several  schools.  The  wharves  of  Sandusky 
are  commodious  and  well  built,  and  during  the  most  part  of 
the  year  they  arc  thronged  with  vessels  arriving  and  de- 
parting. Iron  and  machinery  arc  the  principal  manufactures 
of  the  place.  It  is  also  one  of  die  chief  emporiums  for  the 
lake  commerce,  and  has  communication  by  railway  both 
with  the  west  and  the  east.  The  imports  in  1852  amounted 
in  value  to  L.8,520,014,  and  the  exports  to  L.3,934,540 ; 
while  the  shipping  of  die  port  in  the  same  vear  had  a  ton- 
nage of  5887.    Pop.  (1850)  5087,  (1853)  about  10,000. 

SANDWICH,  a  market-town,  cinque  port,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stour,  about  3  miles  from 
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Sandwich  the  sea,  12  E.  of  Canterbury,  and  68  E.  by  S.  of 
Islands    It  »unds  in  a  sandy,  marshy  region,  occupied  chiefly  with 
J       market-gardens,  and  has  narrow,  well-paved  streets,  lined 
\*°  °_lp!'with  old  irregular  houses.    Part  of  the  ancient  town  walla, 
"*~  :  of  the  gates,  still  remain.    There  are  several  con- 

public  buildings  in  the  town.  Among  these  is 
1  massive  old  church  of  St  Clement,  with  a  square  Nor- 
man tower,  the  Elizabethan  guild-hall,  modern  jail,  alms- 
houses, national  schools,  hospitals,  and  places  of  worship, 
besides  three  belonging  to  the  Established  church,  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyans.  A  grammar- 
school  was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  exhibitions  to  Oxford,  but  it  has  at  present  no  scholars. 
Breweries,  :  :- houses,  and  tan -yards  are  the  principal 
manufacturing  establishments ;  and  felt,  coarse  towellings, 
and  sackcloth  arc  also  made.  Sandwich  was  formerly  an 
important  seaport,  hut  has  decayed  since  the  harbour  began 
to  be  choked  up  with  sand.  There  is  still  some  trade  with 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Baltic  in  timber  and  iron  ;  while 
wool,  malt,  leather,  and  agricultural  pruducc  arc  like- 
wise exported.  Only  small  vessels  can  now  come  up 
to  the  town.  Sandw  ich  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  alder- 
men, and  twelve  councillors ;  and  the  borough,  which  in- 
cludes Dcul  and  Walmer,  returns  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  early  a  place  of  importance,  and  probably 
ter  the  divine  of  the  Woman  Rhutupium,  or  Hich- 

bv  the  French.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a 
"  Flemish  refugees  settled  here.  Pop.  (1851)  of 
the  town  2966,  of  the  parliamentary  borough  12,710. 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  Sec  Polynesia. 
SANDYS,  Gkokok,  an  elegant  English  poet,  the  young- 
est son  of  Dr  Edwin  Sandys  (Sandes  or  Sands  he  also 
wrote  it),  archbishop  of  York,  was  born  at  the  palace  of 
Bishopsthorpc  in  1577.  In  1589.  the  year  after  his  father's 
death,  he  entered  St  Mary  Mall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards, 
as  Wood  supposes,  he  became  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi, 
where  his  elder  brother  Edwin  was  educated  under  Dr 
Hooker.  Izaak  Walton,  in  his  life  of  Huoker,  tells  us  that 
"  this  Edwin  was  afterwards  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  as 
famous  for  his  .Speculum  liurojyt  as  his  brother  George  for 
making  posterity  beholden  to  his  pen  by  a  learned  relation 
and  comment  on  his  dangerous  and  remarkable  Travels, 
and  for  his  harmonious  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  other  poetical  parts  of  Holy  Writ,  into 
most  high  and  elegant  vers*."  His  7raw/!»,which  were  pub- 
lished in  1615,  were  dedicated  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  bore  the  title  of  A  lielation  of  a  Journey  begun  in 
1610.  in  Four  hooks,  containing  a  Description  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  remote 
parts  of  Italy  and  Islands  adjoining.  Sandys  appears  to 
have  succeeded  his  brother  as  treasurer  to  the  English 
colony  of  Virginia,  w  here  he  prepared  his  translation  of  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  In  1636-8  appeared  his  poetical 
version  of  the  Ixioks  of  Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastcs,  Sec.  ;  and 
in  1639  his  ('hrist's  Passion,  a  tragedy  by  Grotiufi.  His 
last  work,  the  poetical  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
was  published  in  1642.  He  died  at  Braxley  Abbey  in 
Kent,  in  March  1643-44. 

The  merits  of  George  Sandys  as  a  poetical  translator 
siand  very  high.  Although  now  fallen  considerably  into 
nrglcct,  he  seems  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
more  discerning  of  his  contemporaries.  Waller  describes 
him  as  having  enriched  our  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  Dryden, 
the  best  judge  of  his  day  in  matters  relating  to  poetry,  pro- 
nounced him  "  the  best  versifier  of  the  former  age."  This 
judgment  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  W'arton  and 
LMe  Bowles.  Selections  from  Sandy's  Metrical  Para- 
phrases  liave  been  published,  w  ith  a  Lite  of  the  Poet  by  the 
J{«  y.  H.  J.  Todd,  London,  1839. 

SAN  FELIPE,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  depart- 
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of  Caraccaa,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Yuracuy,  60  Sao  Fslips 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Valencia.    It  is  well  built,  but  lies  in  a 
low,  unhealthy  region,  liable  to  inundations.    Coffee,  cacao,  ™*. 
and  rice  are  produced  here,  and  there  is  an  active  trade.  v  aKO' 
Pop.  7000. 

San  Fki.ipe  dr  Aconcagua,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Aconcagua  in  Chili,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  40  miles  north  of  Santiago.    It  is  well  built, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the 
There  arc  here  three  convents,  and  in  the  vicinity  < 
and  gold  mines.    Pop.  8000. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name,  and  chief  commercial  city  of  California,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  splendid  bay 
of  San  Francisco,  through  which  the  river  Sacramento 
issues  into  the  sea,  N.  Lat.  37.  48.,  W.  Long.  122.  26.  It 
occupies  the  northern  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  that 
encloses  the  bay  on  the  west ;  and  its  site  consists  of  a 
sandy  plain,  gently  sloping  from  the  hills  behind  down  to 
the  bay.  The  city  was  originally  built  round  a  semi-circular 
e  facing  the  north-east,  but  this  is  now  covered  with 
erected  on  piles,  and  the  rapidly  inc 
buildings  are  extending  backwards  from  the 
climbing  the  hill*  behind,  which  are  only  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  From  Telegraph  Hill  to  the  north,  a 
view  is  obtained  over  the  citv  and  surrounding 
To  the  west  lies  the  ocean  and  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  ;  to  the  north  its  northern  arm,  leading  up  the 
Sacramento  river,  and  ever  studded  with  steamers  t  to  the 
cast,  bevond  the  broad  sheet  of  water,  a  panorama  of 
wooded  hills,  with  the  cone  of  Monte  Diabofo  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  to  the  south  the  city  itself,  with  its  perpetual 
bustle  and  activity,  its  wharves  crowded  with  shipping  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  streets  are  all  regularly  laid 
out,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles ;  but  the  buildings 
exhibit  the  utmost  variety  in  the  form  and  materials  of 
their  construction,  though  brick  is  now  beginning  to  be 
most  generally  used.  Some  of  the  public  buildings,  such 
as  the  churches,  school*,  hospitals,  theatres,  &c  are  equal 
to  any  in  the  United  Slates ;  and  many  of  the  hotels  and 
shops  arc  large  and  splendid.  But  the  rapidity  of  lite 
changes  that  come  over  the  appearance  of  San  Francisco 
renders  it  vain  to  give  any  detailed  description.  Many  im- 
portant manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  town.  There 
are  two  sugar-houses,  a  |»per  mill,  two  steam  barrel  fac- 
tories, oil-works,  and  shipbuilding  yards  ;  while  agricultural 
implements,  furniture,  carriages,  tubs,  pails,  musical  instru- 
ments, &c.,  arc  also  made  here. 

The  history  of  the  place,  especially  its  recent  rapid  rise, 
is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Its  original  name  was  Verba 
Burna,  and  it  first  rose  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
Si»anish  mission  settlements,  called  San  Francisco,  founded 
in  1776.  From  that  period  till  1831  the  settlement  con- 
tinued to  flourish  under  the  Spanish,  and  latterly  under  the 
Mexican,  government ;  but  the  disturbances  which  then 
agitated  the  country  drove  away  the  Indians,  and  reduced 
the  settlement  to  ruins.  A  new  city  wag  founded  in  1839, 
but  the  population  in  1845  did  not  exceed  150.  Numerous 
settlers  from  the  United  States  began  to  flock  hither,  even 
before  California  was  ceded  to  that  country  in  1 848.  But 
in  the  December  of  the  previous  year  a  new  era  opened 
for  San  Francisco  with  the  discovery  of  gold.  No  sooner 
was  the  fact  generally  known,  in  the  next  spring,  than  the 
city  was  almost  deserted  for  the  diggings  ;  trade  was  at  an 
end,  and  all  business  seemed  to  have  ceased.  But  this  did 
not  last  long,  for  in  the  month  of  August  eager  crowds  of 
emigrants  began  to  arrive,  the  harbour  was  thronged  with 
shins,  and  the  city  far  more  than  before  alive  with  bustle 
and  din.  Building  was  soon  commenced  with  vigour,  the 
value  of  property  rose  rapidly,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
year  the  population  had  risen  to  more  than  15,000.  De: 
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(tractive  fires  broke  out  on  several  occasions,  and  laid  large 
portions  of  the  city  in  ashes ;  but  these  injuries  were 
speedily  repaired.  By  these  calamities,  as  well  as  by  a 
reckless  expenditure,  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city  were 
reduced  to  a  very  low  state ;  but  by  the  imposition  of 
heavy  taxes  the  credit  was  restored  from  a  state  of  almost 
hopeless  bankruptcy.  So  much  gold  poured  into  the  town 
as  to  render  it  necessary  in  1853  to  establish  a  mint  in  San 
Francisco.  Its  operations  since  it  commenced  in  1854 
liave  been  as  follows :— 


Toon. 

Oaui 

SlLTSB, 

Fin*  Dan.  iters  tad  Cain. 

Bars.  1  Toul- 

 1  

1854  . 

1858... 
185(5. .. 
1857.. 
1848.. 

L 

1,187,811 
681,371 
634,790 

170.058 

L. 
1,232 
18,493 
25,442 

2,027,408 

O\899!o06 
2,602.081 
4,018.849 

L. 

4915 
4112 

L. 

34,180 
41.793 
10.416 
30,728 

Total... 

2,674,030  \  45,167 

18,910,7U7 

91127 

117,117 

There  are,  however,  other  articles  besides  gold  received 
from  the  interior  of  California,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Ai>(.  Htl&W, 

July  lit  ISM, 

July  lit  I  BIT, 

Jul;  Ut 
to 

Artl 

So  Joly  1ml 

to 

to 

ISA*. 

Jnly  Ul  1*37. 

J'jlj  l.tlHe. 

D«.»th  ISM 

Floor.. 

.(sack.) 

178,644 

182,809 

141,825 
2*3,052 

179.690 

Wheat. 

•  n 

463,672 

340,030 

337,179 

Barley. 

» 

297,899 

455,823 

667,568 

876.219 

Oata.... 

148,906 

157,344 

186,039 

241.328 

I'OUIM 

390,759 

343.681 

330,307 

189,280 

Corn   „ 

7,142 

770 

10.821 

9,096 

3,430 

Rye  

Back  w 

3,326 

2,899 

1.191 

1,662 

1,636 

2,635 

1.738 

Beam  . 

•  »» 

30,978 

85  280 

68,076 

43.037 

Bran... 

31,951 

38,169 

36,014 

30.690 

Ha, 

..(bales) 

98,185 

70,361 

53,854 

The  number  of  the  vessels  that  entered  the  port  in  1855 
was  1520;  tonnage,  517,919:  in  1856,  number  1455;  ton- 
nage, 444,015  :  in  1857,  number  1383  ;  tonnage,  427,566: 
and  in  1858,  number  1441  ;  tonnage,  467,529.  The  total 
for  the  last  year  was  made  up  as  follows : — 


Wttm 

United  States  on  tot  Pacific  Ocean 


 .............. 


Vancouver's  bland  

China  

Great  Britain.. 

Chile  

Mexico  

Australia  


........... 


France.... 
Asiatic  and  . 
Manilla... 
Batavia... 


Slam  (Bangkok).. 
Society  Islands,.., 
Whale  fishery  .  ... 

Hamburg  

Callao  

Rio  de  Janeiro... 
Central  America. 
Other  ports  


No. 
988 
104 
28 
103 
26 
18 
18 
48 
15 
22 
9 
I 
« 
6 
* 
4 
10 
8 
4 

3 
4 
8 


Tannae*. 

158,336 
114.321 
64.668 
63,098 
20,379 
14,737 
8,164 
6,833 


Total   1441  467,529 

The  imports  from  different  countries  vary  considerably 
in  different  years:  those  from  the  whale  fishery  have  regu- 
larly fallen  off  fiir  the  last  four  years ;  those  from  Austra- 
lia have  remained  stationary  ;  those  from  Mexico,  China, 
the  East  Indies,  and  South  A  nierica  liikvc  increased  ;  and 
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those  from  Vancouver's  Island  have  been  almost  entirely 
created  since  the  discovery  of  gold  there.  The  imports 
from  foreign  countries  to  San  Francisco  were  in  1856 
valued  at  L. 1,520, 795 ;  in  1857  at  L.  1,903,624;  and  in 
1858  at  L. 1,872,856.  The  most  important  articles  of  im- 
port are  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  wine  and  spirits,  timber,  and 
coal.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
tliat  left  San  Francisco  in  the  last  three  years  for  various 

'el  at 

16,814 


F<"  Tons. 

Atlantic  ports  of  the  U.  S   6,002 

Europa   900 

China   72,734 

East  Indies   46,423 

Konth  America  ,.  60,073 

Mexico   8,373 


38,313 
23,361 
63,813 
23,977 
10,168 


•  •••••••••••••••**•  •••••>  1  7(5«?6 

Whale  fishery   3,853 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  i 
in  the  following  table  : — 
To 

Vancouver's  Island,   4,867 

New  York.fte   231,977 

162,829 

Australia.. 
Sandwich  1 
China.. 
Chile.. 


12,456 
3,248 
48,809 
19,241 
28,347 
31,809 
20,733 


27,387 
2,076 

■  year  is  exhibited 


L. 
6,278 


L. 

394,418 


American  Kussia 


•■•••at 


234,031 
51,938 
49,984 
24.327 
70,348 
S6.646 
23,402 


184,010 
C5.539 
61,497 
65.391 
32.880 
29.101 
21,904 


146.271 
79.184 
86.984 
44,699 

28,897 
28.720 
11,880 
32,750 


991,401 

In  these  numbers  the  quantity  of  gold  exported  is  not 
included,  but  the  principal  articles  are  timber,  hides*,  wool, 
quicksilver,  and  marble.  The  value  of  gold  exported  in 
these  years  from  San  Francisco  is  i 


To 

ISM. 

IS»T. 

tsse. 

April  fit. 

u 

L. 

L. 

L. 

New  York  

8,284,410 

7,331,618 

7,412,128 

1,313,704 

England  

1,805,471 

1,947,443 

1,930,375 

458,083 

China   

272,674 

623,391 

399,163 

178,028 

New  Orleans.  

27,082 

50,832 

63,206 

44,998 

I'anama  

82,760 

85,608 

62,343 

14,703 

80,195 

18,081 

20,136 

8,607 

Manilla  

27,760 

68,102 

10,410 

Other  ports  

41,460 

68,179 

6,066 

Total  ,. 

10,561,812 

10,203,451 

9,905,829 

2,222,023 

San  Francisco  is  now  rapidly  rising  above  its  former  con- 
dition of  being  a  mere  landing-place  for  the  gold-diggers ; 
the  population  is  becoming  more  settled;  the  turbulence  and 
" "  ss  speculation  of  the  first  miners  have  given  place  to 
and  security;  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country 
ng  developed,  and 


developed,  and  the  trade  in  gold  is  every  year 
smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  trade  of  the 
place.  The  population  of  San  Francisco,  which  according 
to  the  State  census  of  1852  was  34,776,  was  estimated  in 
1853  to  lie  from  50,000  to  60,000. 

SANGA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Kioo  Sioo, 
in  a  fertile  pl-iin  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Simbara,  55  miles 
N.E.  of  Nangasaki.  It  is  large  and  populous,  and  en- 
circled by  fortifications.  Its  broad,  straight  streets  are  tra- 
versed by  streams  and  canals.  There  are  here  important 
manufactures  of  porcelain. 

SANGALLO,  prnjierly  Giambkrtt,  a  family  of  distin- 
guished architects,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Gicliako  Giam- 
herti,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1443.  Having  been 
early  sent,  with  his  brother  Antonio,  to  an  ingenious  carver 
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in  wood,  he  afterward*  renounced  this  profession  for  that  of 
military  engineer  to  Lorenxo  dc'  Medici.  Giuliano  now  re- 
solved to  pursue  architecture,  and  had  an  early  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  skill  on  the  cloister  of  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maddalena  de*  Pazzi  at  Florence,  which  he  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  Ionic  pillars  of  peculiar  capitals,  such 
as  were  not  then  known.  Being  afterwards  commissioned 
by  Lorenzo  to  erect  a  convent  near  the  gate  of  San  Gullo, 
the  architect  received  the  title  of  Da  San  Gallo  at  first 
in  jest  from  his  roaster,  but  subsequently  he  adopted  it,  to- 
gether with  hia  whole  family.  Among  his  numerous  works 
was  a  palace  erected  at  Savon  a,  now  the  convent  of  Santa 
Chiara,  for  his  patron  the  Cardinal  della  Rovere.  On  the 
death  of  Bramante,  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of 
of  St  Peter's,  which  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
ring  infirmities.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1517, 
nty-four. 

Aktokio,  brother  of  Giuliano,  attracted  by  his  suc- 
cess, likewise  became  an  architect.  Besides  converting 
Hadrian's  mausoleum  at  Rome  into  its  present  form  of  the 
Castle  of  St  Angclo,  and  erecting  several  fortresses  for 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  he  likewise  built  several  churches,  of 
which  that  of  the  Madonna  at  Montepulciano  is  considered 
the  best  specimen  of  his  art.  He  died  in  1534,  and  was 
interred  beside  his  brother  Giuliano,  in  the  burying-ground 
of  the  Giamberti  family,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella. 

Aktokio,  the  most  noted  architect  of  the  family  of  Sak- 
UA1.LO,  was  a  nephew,  on  his  mother's  side,  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding, but  whose  father  was  Bartolomeo  Picconi,  a  cooper 
of  Mugcllo.  He  was  born  in  UH  ,  but  what  precise  year 
in  tlic  decade  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Originally  a  car- 
penter, he  was  subsequently  led  to  visit  Rome,  whither  he 
had  been  drawn  by  the  tame  of  his  uncles.  As  those 
noted  architects  left  the  capital  shortly  alter  hia  arrival,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  protector  in  Bramante,  then 
a  man  well  advanced  iti  years.  He  soon  drew  upon  him- 
self the  notice  of  Cardinal  Farnesc,  afterwards  Paul  III., 
fur  whom  he  built  a  splendid  mansion  in  the  Campo  de' 
Fiori,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  established 
his  reputation.  He  subsequently  erected  numerous  pri- 
vate palazzi,  and  among  others  his  own  house  in  the 
Strada  Giulia,  now  the  Palazzo  Sacehetti.  He  was  em- 
ployed on  military  architecture  fur  a  number  of  years  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  Parma,  Piacenza,  A  neons,  &c. ;  when  he 
was,  on  the  death  of  Peruzzi,  chosen  sole  architect  tor  die 
completion  of  St  Peter's.  He  modelled  a  design  of  this 
splendid  edifice,  nearly  20  English  feet  in  length,  which, 
although  broken  into  a  multiplicity  of  |)arts,  are  yet  agree- 
ably proportioned,  and  the  tout  ensemble  is  decidedly  pic- 
turesque ;  but  the  fabric  of  Sangallo  was  entirely  abandoned 
after  his  death.  (See  Wood's  Letters  of  an  Architect.)  San- 
gallo's  greatest  work  is  undoubtedly  the  Palazzo  Farnese ; 
but  he  must  share  the  fame  of  the  design  with  Michel  An- 
gclo, who  drew  the  magnificent  and  majestic  cornice  which 
distinguishes  this  building  from  every  other  of  the  kind  in 
Rome.  The  style  and  manner  of  this  ancient  building  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  Reform  Club-house,  Pall  Mall, 
London.  Antonio  Sangallo  died  at  Terni,  in  the  month 
of  October  1516,  leaving  behind  him  a  wide  reputation  of 
having  been,  according  to  Vasari,  "  a  most  excellent  archi- 
tect." (Vasari's  Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tects, by  Mrs  Foster,  vol.  iv.,  1H51.) 

SANGERHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Saxony,  circle  and  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Merseburg,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  fertile  valley  called  Goldene  Aue.  The  church  of  St 
Ulrich  hero  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Louis,  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  in  1079.  According  to  the  legend, 
when  a  prisoner  in  the  tastle  of  Giebiehstein,  near  Halle, 
he  vowed  a  church  to  the  saint,  if  he  should  escape,  which 
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he  did  by  a  bold  leap  into  the  Saale.    From  this  feat  be  San|on> 

was  known  among  men  as  Louis  the  Leaner.  Sangerhausen 

has  two  castles,  churches,  hospitals,  law  courts,  and  offices.  B""k*™* 

Woollen  and  linen  cloth  are  manufoctured,  and  many  of 

the  people  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  copper  mines. 

Pop.  6386. 

SANG  OR  A.  a  seaport- town  of  Siam,  on  the  shore  of  a 
bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  90  miles  S.E. 
of  Ligor  i  N.  Im.  7.  15.,  E.  Long.  101.  It  is  partly  built 
of  brick ;  and  on  the  heights  around  it  stand  many  \ 
which  have  an  imposing  appearance.  The  town  is  < 
into  several  quarters,  occupied  by  Siamese,  Chinese,  and 
Malays  respectively.  The  commerce  of  the  port  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  vessels  trading  between  Siam  and  Singapore. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sasukdiun  (Swsopcor,  a  council 
or  assembly  of  persons  sitting  together),  was  the  name  by 
which  the  Jews  called  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  as- 
sembled in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  de- 
the  most  important  affairs  of  their  church  and 
This  councd  consisted  of  seventy  senators.  The 
room  they  met  in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was  built 
without  the  temple,  and  half  within  ;  that  is,  one  semicircle 
was  within  the  compass  of  the  temple,  the  other  semicircle 
was  built  without,  for  the  senators  to  sit  in,  it  being  unlaw- 
ful for  any  one  to  sit  down  in  the  temple.  The  Nasi,  or 
prince  of  the  sanhedrim,  sat  upon  a  throne  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  having  his  deputy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his  sub- 
deputy  at  his  left.  The  other  senators  were  ranged  in 
order  on  each  side. 

The  rabbin  pretend,  that  the  sanhedrim  has  always  sub- 
sisted in  their  nation  from  the  lime  of  Moses  down  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.  They  date  the 
establishment  of  it  from  what  happened  in  the  wilderness, 
some  time  af  ter  the  people  departed  from  Sinai,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2514.  Moses,  being  discouraged  by  the  con- 
tinual murmurings  of  the  Israelites,  addressed  himself  to 
God,  and  desired  to  be  relieved  at  least  from  some  part  of 
the  burden  of  the  government.  Then  the  Lord  said  to  him, 
"  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom 
thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers 
over  them ;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  they  may  stand  there  with  thee:  And  I  will 
comedown  and  talk  with  thee  there;  and  I  will  take  of  the 
spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them  ;  anil 
they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  vtith  thee,  thai 
thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone."  The  Lord,  therefore,  poured 
out  his  spirit  upon  these  men,  who  began  at  thai  lime  to 
prophesy,  and  have  not  ceased  ever  since.  The  sanhedrim 
was  composed  of  seventy  councillors,  or  rather  seventy- 
two,  being  six  out  of  each  tribe  ;  and  Moses,  as  president, 
made  up  the  number  to  seventy-three.  To  prove  the  un- 
interrupted succession  of  the  judges  of  the  sanhedrim,  there 
is  nothing  unattempted  by  the  partisans  of  this  opinion. 
They  find  a  proof  where  others  cannot  so  much  as  perceive 
any  appearance  or  shadow  of  it.  Grotius  may  be  consulted 
in  many  places  of  his  commentaries,  and  in  his  first  book 
Dejurebelli  et pads  (c.iii.  art. 20). and  Sclden  De  Synedriis 
rtterum  llebrirorum  ;  also  Calmet's  Dissertation  concern- 
ing the  Polity  of  the  ancient  llrbretcs,  printed  before  his 
Commentary  upon  the  Booh  of  Numbers. 

As  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  judges  of  this 
bench,  their  birth  was  to  be  untainted.  They  were  often 
token  from  the  race  of  the  priests  or  Lev  ties,  or  out  of 
the  number  of  the  inferior  judges,  or  from  the  lesser 
sanhedrim,  which  consisted  only  of  twenty-three  judges. 
They  were  to  be  skilful  in  the  law,  as  well  traditional  as 
written.  They  were  obliged  to  study  magic,  divination, 
fortune-telling,  physic,  astrology,  arithmetic,  and  languages. 
The  Jews  say  ihey  were  to  know  seventy  tongues ;  tliat 
is,  they  were  to  know  all  the  tongues,  lor  the  Hebrews 
acknowledged  but  seventy  in  all,  and  perhaps  this  is  too 
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flanhidrtm.  prc.it  a  number.  Eunuchs  were  excluded  from  the  sanhe- 
•^m.  drim  hecause  of  their  cruelty,  usurers,  decrepid  persons, 
players  at  games  of  chance,  such  as  had  any  bodily  defor- 
mities, those  that  had  brought  up  pigeons  to  decoy  others 
to  their  pigeon-houses,  and  those  that  made  a  gain  of  their 
fruits  in  the  sabbatical  year.  Some  also  exclude  the  high 
priest  and  the  king,  because  of  their  power  ;  but  others  will 
have  it  that  the  kings  always  presided  in  the  sanhedrim 
whilst  there  wire  any  kings  in  Israel.  Lastly,  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  members  of  the  sanhedrim  should  be  of  a 
mature  age.  of  a  handsome  person,  and  of  considerable 
fortune.  We  speak  now  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
rabbin,  without  pretending  to  warrant  their  opinions. 

The  authority  of  the  great  sanhedrim  was  very  extensive. 
This  council  decided  such  causes  as  were  brought  before  it 
by  way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts.  The  king,  the 
high  priest,  and  the  prophets,  were  under  its  jurisdiction. 
If  the  king  offended  against  the  law,  for  example,  if  he 
married  above  eighteen  wives,  if  he  kept  too  many  horses, 
if  he  hoarded  up  too  much  gold  and  silver,  the  sanhedrim 
had  him  stripped  and  whipped  in  their  presence.  But  whi|>- 
ping,  they  say,  among  the  Hebrews  was  not  at  all  ignomi- 
nious ;  and  the  king  bore  this  correction  by  way  of  penance, 
and  himself  made  choice  of  the  person  that  was  to  exercise 
this  discipline  over  him.  The  general  affairs  of  the  nation 
were  also  brought  before  the  sanhedrim.  The  right  of 
judging  in  capital  cases  belonged  to  this  court,  and  the  sen- 
tence could  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other  place,  but  in 
the  hall  called  Latchat-hagyasilh,  or  the  hull  paved  with 
stouts.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Jews  were  forced 
to  quit  this  hall  when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
their  temple,  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  time  of  Moses  this  council  was  held  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony.  As  soon  as  the 
people  were  in  possession  of  the  land  of  promise,  the  san- 
hedrim followed  the  tabernacle.  It  was  kept  successively 
at  Gdgal,  at  Shiloh,  at  Kirjdth-jcarim,  at  Nob,  at  Gibeon 
in  the  house  of  Obed-edom  ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  settled  at 
Jerusalem  until  the  Babylonish  captivity.  During  the 
captivity  it  was  kept  up  at  Babylon.  After  the  return  from 
Babylon,  it  continued  at  Jerusalem  until  the  time  of  the 
Siearii  or  Assassins.  Then  finding  that  these  profligate 
wretches,  whose  number  increased  every  day,  sometimes 
escaped  punishment  by  favour  of  the  president  or  judges,  it 
was  removed  to  Hanoth,  which  were  certain  abodes  situ- 
ated, as  the  rabbin  tell  us,  ujion  the  mountain  of  the  temple. 
From  thence  they  came  down  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
withdrawing  themselves  by  degrees  from  the  temple.  Af- 
terwards they  removed  to  Jamia,  thence  to  Jericho,  to 
Uzzah,  to  Sepharvaim,  to  Bcthsanim,  to  Sephoris,  last  of 
all  to  Tiberias,  where  they  continued  till  the  time  of  their 
utter  extinction.  And  this  is  the  account  the  Jews  them- 
selves give  us  of  the  sanhedrim. 

Father  Petau  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  sanhedr  im  not  till 
Gabinius  was  governor  of  Juda?a,  who,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, erected  tribunals  in  the  five  principal  cities  of  Juda?a ; 
•t  Jerusalem,  at  Gadara,  at  Amathus,  at  Jericho,  and  at 
Sephora  or  Sephoris,  a  city  of  Galilee.  Grotius  places  the 
origin  of  the  sanhedrim  under  Moses,  as  the  rabbin  do; 
but  he  makes  it  terminate  at  the  beginning  of  Herod's 
reign.  Basnagc  at  first  thought  that  the  sanhedrim  began 
under  Gabinius;  but  afterwards  he  places  it  under  Judas 
Maccabeus,  or  under  his  brother  Jonathan.    We  see,  in- 
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deed,  under  Jonathan  Maecabceus,  in  the  year  3860,  that  Sanhedrim, 
the  senate,  along  with  the  high  priest,  sent  an  embassy  to  v—  ■— — ' 
the  Romans.  The  rabbin  say,  that  Alexander  Jannacus, 
king  of  the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  the  Asmotucans,  appeared 
before  the  sanhedrim,  and  claimed  a  right  of  sitting  there, 
whether  the  senators  woidd  or  not.  Josephus  informs  us, 
that  when  Herod  was  but  yet  governor  of  Galilee,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  senate,  where  he  appeared.  It  must 
be  dierefore  acknowledged  that  the  sanhedrim  was  in  being 
before  the  reign  of  Herod.  It  was  probably  in  being  after- 
wards, as  we  find  from  the  Gospel,  and  from  the  Acts.  Jesus 
Christ,  in  St  Matthew  (v.  22),  distinguishes  two  tribunals. 
"  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;"  this,  they  say,  is  the  tribunal 
of  the  twenty-three  judges.  "  And  whosoever  shall  say  to 
his  brother,  Rata,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council  ;"  that 
is,  of  the  great  sanhedrim,  which  had  the  right  of  life  and 
death,  at  least  generally,  and  before  this  right  was  taken 
away  by  the  Romans.  Some  think  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  of  twentv-three  extended  to  life  and  death  also ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  sanhedrim  was  superior  to  this 
council. 

The  Talmudical  writers  tell  us  that  besides  the  sanhe- 
drim, properly  so  called,  there  was  in  every  town,  contain- 
ing not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants,  a 
smaller  sanhedrim,  consisting  ot  twentj-tnree  memDers, 
before  which  lesser  causes  were  tried,  and  from  the  deci- 
sions of  which  an  appeal  lay  to  the  supreme  council.  Two 
such  smalle  r  councils  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Jerusalem. 
It  is  to  this  class  of  tribunals  that  our  Lord  is  supposed  to 
allude  in  the  passage  just  quoted  in  Matthew  v.  22.  Where 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  under  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  a  council  of  three  adjudicated  in  all  civil  questions. 
What  brings  insuj>erable  doubt  upon  this  tradition  is,  that 
Josephus,  who  must  from  his  position  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  judicial  institutions  of  his  nation, 
not  only  does  not  mention  these  smaller  councils,  but  says 
that  the  court  next  below  the  sanhedrim  was  composed  of 
seven  members.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile 
the  two  accounts,  but  without  success ;  and  it  seems  now 
very  generally  agreed  that  the  account  of  Josephus  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  Mischna,  and  that  consequently  it 
is  to  the  tribunal  of  the  seven  judges  that  our  Lord  applies 
the  term  «epiirn-  in  the  passage  referred  to. 

The  origin  of  the  sanhedrim  is  involved  in  uncertainty; 
for  the  council  of  the  seventy  elders  established  by  Moses 
was  not  what  the  Hebrews  understand  by  the  name  of  san- 
hedrim. Besides,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  establish- 
ment subsisted  either  under  Joshua,  the  judges,  or  the 
kings.  We  find  nothing  of  it  after  the  captivity  till  the 
time  of  Jonathan  Maccabams.  The  tribunals  erected  by 
Gabinius  were  very  different  from  the  sanhedrim,  which  was 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  fixed  at  Jerusalem, 
whereas  Gabinius  established  five  at  five  different  cities. 
Lastly,  it  is  certain  that  this  tribunal  of  the  judges  was  in 
being  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  Jewish  sanhedrim 
is  said  to  have  been  summoned  by  Napoleon  at  Paris,  on 
July  23, 1806,  and  it  assembled  on  the  20th  January-  1307. 
Compare  Otho,  Lexicon  Kabbinieo- Philolog.  in  voce  ;  Sel- 
den,  De  Synedriis  Veterum  Ebraiorum,  ii.  95,  sq. ;  Reland, 
Antiq.  ii.  7;  Jahn,  Arehttologie,  ii.  2,  §  186;  Pareau,  An- 
tiq. lieb.  iii.  1,4.;  Lightfbot,  Works,  plur.  locis ;  Hartmann, 
Engc  Verbindung  des  Alten  Test,  mit  dem  Xcuen,  s.  166, 
ff.,  &c. ;  and  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  i. 
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History.  Sakitabt  Sc i f.xck  is  that  department  of  human  knowledge 
■■  ^  -  »  which  contemplates  those  laws  of  the  human  body,  and  of 
the  agents  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  which  tend  to  preserve 
life  and  ward  off  disease  and  death.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  these  laws  results  in  the  art  of  preserving  health, 
which  is  called  hygiene.  Hygiene  is  sometimes  denned  as 
the  art  of  preventing  disease,  in  contradistinction  to  medi- 
cine, which  is  the  art  of  curing  disease.  The  general  sub- 
ject of  hygiene  has  been  treated  variously  by  different 
writers.  It  is  sometimes  divided  into  public  and  private  hy- 
giene, and  this  is  a  common  division  amongst  French  writers 
on  the  subject.  Public  hygiene  comprises  the  consideration 
of  the  healthy  conditions  and  arrangements  of  all  places  in 
which  human  beings  are  collected  together,  as  camps,  bar- 
racks, ships,  hospitals,  prisons,  workhouses,  churches,  manu- 
factories, schoolhouses,  &c.  Private  hygiene  embraces  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  health,  life,  and  age  of  the  individual. 
We  have  divided  the  subject  of  sanitary  science  in  this 
article  into  general  hygiene  and  special  hygiene.  These 
divisions  correspond  in  some  measure  to  the  above  ;  general 
hygiene  embracing  the  laws  which  regulate  the  health  of  the 
body  and  determine  disease,  whilst  special  hygiene 
the  application  of  these  laws  to  the  sanitary  wants 
nunity  and  the  hygienic  demands  of  industry. 
It  was  an  early  experience  of  mankind  that  certain  ex- 
encies  produce  disease  and  death,  and  amongst  the 
earliest  nations  of  antiquity  certain  practices  were  incul- 
cated for  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  securing  health. 
In  the  books  of  Moses  we  have  a  surprising  instance  of  the 
care  which  was  taken  to  prevent  disease  by  the  inculcation 
of  hygienic  precepts,  and  the  adoption  of  sanitary  laws. 
Although  these  laws  and  precepts  were  part  and  |>arcel  of 
the  great  religious  system  under  which  the  Jews  lived,  and 
were  superintended  and  enforced  by  the  priests  of  that  re- 
ligion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  great  end  which  they 
secured  was  the  health  of  the  people.  Burdensome  and  un- 
necessary as  Home  parts  of  the  sanitary  code  of  Moses  might 
be  regarded  in  countries  like  our  own,  they  nevertheless 
as  a  whole,  comprise  great  principles  of  action,  which  it  is 
somcwliat  astonishing  should  have  been  so  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  who  have  Ibr 
centuries  regarded  the  mission  and  laws  of  Moses  as  divine. 
In  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  and 
birds  we  sec  those  selected  for  food  whose  flesh  was  less 
likely  to  corrupt  and  putrefy,  and  thus  to  engender  disease. 
In  the  forbidding  the  eating  of  blood,  the  most  putrescible 
part  of  the  animal  was  got  rid  of  from  the  ordinary  diet  of 
the  people.  The  regulations  with  regard  to  those  who  had 
leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  diseases  were  such  as  would 
prevent  the  spread  of  many  of  the  forms  of  contagious  dis- 
ease with  which  we  are  acquainted  at  the  present  day. 
These  precautions  extended  to  the  clothes  and  houses  of 
those  infected,  and  involve  an  amount  of  attention  to  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  that,  if  adopted  with  the  modi- 
fications necessary  for  climate,  and  in  accordance  with 
modern  science,  would  go  far  to  suppress  a  large  class  of 
our  zymotic  diseases.  Even  the  distinctive  religious  ordi- 
nance of  circumcision  seems  to  have  had  reference  to  sani- 
tary requirements.  In  the  practice  inculcated  of  removing 
human  excretions  on  to  the  soil,  and  using  them  as  manure, 
we  witness  a  procedure,  and  even  obedience  to  a  natural  law, 
the  neglect  of  which  is  now  visiting  with  disease  every 
city  of  Europe.  The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  away 
from  all  human  habitations,  of  embalming  the  bodv  imme- 
diately alter  death,  and  even  of  burning,  were  all  "adopted 
by  the  J  cws,  and  U  indicative  of  the  sanitary  law  under 
"l>wl,  (hose  remarkable  people  lived. 


Many  of  these  practices,  however,  arc  not  exclusively 
JewUh,  and  many  of  the  oriental  nations  have  carried  into 
effect  similar  methods  of  n  curing  the  health  of  their  teem- 
ing populations.  We  do  not,  however,  find  any  sanitary 
code  equally  explicit  with  that  of  Moses  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  unless  we  except  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
under  which  the  Spartans  lived,  but  which  were  peculiar, 
and  especially  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  military 
spirit  amongst  this  nation  of  warriors. 

The  culture  of  the  Greeks  early  led  to  the  establishment  of 
medicine  as  an  art  in  the  hands  of  the  Asclcpiadic,  who  gave 
general  directions  for  the  prevention  of  disease  to  all  who 
resorted  to  their  temples  of  health  for  their  advice.  Amongst 
this  class  of  men  arose  the  great  Hippocrates,  whose  works 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  to  law  the 
facts  on  which  the  art  of  preventing  disease  is  founded. 
His  great  treatise  on  Airs,  Water*,  and  Placet  embraces 
a  consideration  of  many  of  the  questions  which  relate  to 
public  health,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  even  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facta  and  laws  which 
modern  science  has  made  known.  Amongst  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Greeks  which  seem  to  have  had  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  community  in  view,  we  may  sjwcially  refer 
to  their  gymnastic  exercises,  which  were  practised  in  schools 
especially  devoted  to  the  purpose. 

Amongst  Roman  writers  who  referred  to  the  subject  of 
public  health,  we  may  especially  refer  to  Celsus,  whose  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  medicine  contains  a  large  number  of 
hygienic  precepts,  and  a  philosophical  perception  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  In  the  conduct  of  their  great 
armies,  the  Romans  on  some  points  paid  great  attention  to 
the  rules  of  public  health.  The  sites  of  their  camps  have 
always  been  regarded  as  examples  of  the  care  that  was 
taken  to  secure  localities  free  from  the  influence  of  inju- 
rious exhalations  from  the  soil.  They  were  also  particular 
about  the  supply  of  water  to  their  soldiers,  and  inculcated 
tile  practice  of  bathing. 

The  remains  of  Homan  architecture  also  show  that  the 
supply  of  pure  water  to  towns  was  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants.  The  practice  of  bathing 
amongst  them,  which  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  convic- 
tion of  its  value  in  relation  to  public  health,  became  con  verted, 
in  the  later  periods  of  the  empire,  into  a  luxurious  indul- 
gence, to  which  has  been  traced  in  some  measure  the  effemi- 
nacy which  characterised  the  race  during  its  decadence. 

Amongst  modem  European  nation;-,  the  subject  of  public 
health,  as  a  branch  of  state  action,  seems  to  hate  attracted 
but  little  attention.  When  pestilences  swept  over  the  lace 
of  the  earth,  efforts  were  occasionally  made  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  The  recognition  and  general  spread  of  syphi- 
litic disease  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  led, 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  to  legal  measures  fur  its  sup- 
pression and  control.  Most  countries  in  Europe  adopted 
various  quarantine  regulations  for  the  prevention  ot  the 
introduction  of  this  and  other  diseases,  nut  it  is  said,  with 
regard  to  the  greater  proportion  of  this  kind  of  legislation, 
that  the  lack  of  intelligence  it  displayed  was  frequently  so 
great  as  to  lead  to  the  doubt  whcdicr  it  did  not  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  ships,  camps,  prisons,  and  hospitals 
in  Europe,  during  the  last  .century,  many  great  and  salutary 
improvements  have  been  made,  depending  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  sanitary  science.  Previous  to  the  time 
of  the  great  circumnavigator  Cook,  the  ships  of  Europe 
were  floating  lazar-houses.  The  shortest  voyage  involved 
a  loss  of  life  which,  at  the  present  moment,  would  be  re- 
garded a*  frightful  in  the  longest  voyages.    Captain  Cook 
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nirtory.  claims  not  so  much  the  admiration  of  mankind  fur  his  bril- 
s»v»/  liant  geographical  discoveries,  as  Ui«-ir  gratitude  for  first  ap- 
plying the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  to  its  preservation 
on  board  his  ship*.  He  first  demonstrated  that  a  ship's 
crew  might  be  taken  round  the  world  without  the  loss  of  a 
sinple  sailor.  That  curse  of  our  navies,  the  scurvy,  found 
its  remedy,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  knowledge  of  the  dietetical  necessity  of  fresh 
vegetables  for  its  prevention.  The  diseases  of  our  armies 
attracted  the  attention  of  medical  writers  to  their  prevention 
during  the  last  century ;  whilst  the  exposure  of  the  horror* 
of  prisons  by  John  Howard  led  to  the  general  introduction 
of  sanitary  arrangements  in  their  structure  and  discipline. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  deny  to  the  municipalities  of  many 
of  the  cities  of  Europe  an  anxiety  to  secure,  in  many  of  their 
public  arrangements,  the  health  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  lived.  Many  instances  might  be  given  of  great  works 
executed  for  the  supply  of  water,  the  erection  of  markets, 
the  construction  of  sewers,  &c,  with  the  public  health  in 
view.  We  owe  it.  Irowcver,  more  particularly  to  France 
that  the  health  of  the  people  should  become  a  part  of  the 
care  of  the  government.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  a  sub- 
ject so  truly  within  the  sphere  of  civil  gov€ 
have  been  neglected  so  long,  and  that  at  the 
government  of  Europe  should  be  able  to  preser 

latter  end  of  the  last  century  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
of  Paris  appointed  a  Committee  of  Health,  to  which  was 
referred  certain  subjects  connected  with  injurious  emana- 
tions from  manufactories,  the  condition  of  hospitals,  pri- 
sons, and  other  sanitary  measures.  In  1802  the  govern- 
ment of  France  constituted  a  Council  of  Health,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  sanitary  operations  in  Paris. 
This  council  lias  had  its  numbers  increased  and  its  powers 
extended,  and  at  the  present  day  consists  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers. Iu  function  is  to  inquire  into  all  matters  concerning 
public  health.  It  examines  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
markets,  cemeteries,  slaughter-houses,  sewers,  dissecting- 
rooms,  water-closets,  pumps,  wells  and  fountains,  public 
baths,  and  prisons.  It  prepares  tables  of  the  statistics  of 
mortality,  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops,  &c ;  and 
suggests  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  inundations,  and 
the  utilizing  and  deodorizing  injurious  industrial  products. 
It  also  undertakes  the  suppression  of  medical  impositions 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  analysis  of  foods  and  drinks  suspected 
of  adulteration  or  injurious  properties.  This  body  has  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  valuable  reports,  which  have  been 
edited  by  MM.  Parent  Du  Chatelet  and  Marc.  The 
cities  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  and 
Nantes  followed  the  example  of  Paris,  and  had  their  coun- 
cils of  public  health.  In  1851  a  law  was  introduced  by 
which  the  whole  of  France  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  central  Council  of  Health,  with  departmental  coun- 


cils. This  plan  has  not  hitherto  produced  the  results 
hoped  for,  arising  apparently  from  the  too  complicated  na- 
ture of  tile  machinery. 

We  now  turn  to  England,  where  both  the  government 
and  municipal  bodies  have  been  remarkably  slow  to  re- 
cognise the  importance  of  public  measures  for  securing 
public  health.  There  are  two  causes  for  this  :  first,  an  ig- 
norance of  the  real  causes  of  disease,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  prevented  ;  and  second,  a  religiousness 
of  feeling  which  ascribes  disease  and  death  to  the  hand  of 
Providence,  and  which  leads  to  the  impression,  that  human 
efforts  are  unavailing  against  these  decreed  visitations  of 
the  hand  of  God.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1831,  when 
the  cholera  visited  this  country,  that  the  public  mind  be- 
came awakened  to  the  fact,  that  much  of  its  destructive 
effect  was  the  result  of  circumstances  which  could  have 
been  prevented  by  human  foresight ;  and  that  such  pesti- 
lences could  only  be  avoided  in  future  by  greater  attention 
to  the  conditions  by  which  the  life  of  the  community  is 
regulated.  It  is  to  the  writings  and  labours  more  espe- 
cially of  Dr  Southwood  Smith  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 

to  fir* iSraf^^bi^oft^idani  in  mifhwL m? 
however,  till  the  history  of  this  disease  pointed  to  the  pro- 
bability of  its  recurring  again  in  this  country  that  legisla- 
•mmenced.  In  the  year  1845  the  "  Nuisances  Re- 
Act"  was  passed.  This  was,  however,  only  a  tem- 
and  intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an 
.to  outbreak  of  cholera.  This  disease  did  not  reach 
England  till  1848,  and  then  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act  became  permanent.  This  act,  although  very  defec- 
tive, acknowledged  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  interfere 
in  all  cases  where  the  circumstances  of  property  or  indivi- 
duals, cither  alone  or  combined,  led  to  the  development  of 
conditions  which  could  produce  disease.  It  awakened  the 
public  mind  to  the  fact,  that  there  existed  in  all  our  large 
towns  preventible  causes  of  disease ;  and  much  sanitary 
activity  was  the  result. 

Between  the  temporary  and  permanent  passing  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  an  act  of  great  importance,  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  was  passed,  and  this  was  the 
Baths  and  Wash-houses  Act-  By  this  act  vestries  and 
local  boards' were  empowered  to  erect  baths  and  wash-houses, 
and  to  obtain  funds  for  this  purpose  from  puulic  rates  and 
funds.  The  poor  were  by  this  means  supplied  with  one  of 
the  greatest  necessities  of  our  large  towns, — water  for 
washing  purposes  at  a  rate  which  enabled  them  to  use  it  as 
extensively  as  their  circumstances  required.  Upwards  of 
twenty  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  established  in 
Li  in  ilon.  The  following  table,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
the  vestry  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  institutions  have  ' 
and  the  sums  received  for  their  use  : — 

in  London,  which  are  conducted  under  or  in 
10  and  1 1  Vtct.,  cap  61,  for  the  Year  1858. 


N  omb*.  of 
BMlu  utw. 

Number  of,, 

Sw  sad  Till*  or  llio  StUblUbamt. 

lUcnlpK  from 
Batben. 

B»c>'ipU  from 
Wa.uen. 

184,700 
136,381 
184,693 
100,133 
90,471 
89,624 
68,023 
82.882 
81,943 
42,291 

68,042 
24,045 
38,680 
40,900 
24,577 
27,063 
48,795 
27,424 
22,503 
9,449 

St  James,  Westminster.  

8t  Margaret  and  St  John,  Westminster  

St  George,  Hanover  Square,  Belgrave  Hace. 
Do.     Daviee  Street,  Oxford  Street.  

L.2,423    2  11 
1,883    4  8 
1,67  o    o  0 
1,l30    1  10} 
1,507    8  8 
1,232    3  6 
830    0  4 
1,069  13  0 
1,097    6  1 
504  11  4 

L.1132    7  9 
631  12  1} 
771    0  0 

.    899   6  2} 
434  17  1 
707    3  11} 
9*8  12  11 
738    7  10 
627    9  4 
333    6  8 

L.3,555  10  8 
2,614  16  9} 
2,443    0  0 
2,049    8  1 
1,942    «  9 
1,939    7  H 
1,818  13  3 
1,808   0  10 
1,724  15  S 
837  18  0 

1,001.041 

321,474 

Totals..  .......................... 

L  13,309  12    4    |  L.7264    3  10 

t.20,633  16  2 
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We  may  notice  that  the  general  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  sanitary  measures  increased,  and  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  powers  for  making  provision  for  public  health 
into  acts  which  otherwise  might  have  passed  without  these 
provisions.  Anion);  the  Consolidation  Acts  of  1847  was 
the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  n  hu  h  have  since  been  embodied  in  other  acU,  and 
which  contain  a  variety  of  clauses  relating  to  the  sani- 
tary question.  The  great  act.  however,  which  forms  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  sanitary  legislation  of 
England,  was  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  was  passed 
in  1*48.  By  this  act  a  General  Board  of  Health  was  con- 
stituted, at  the  head  of  which  was  a  president  appointed  by 
the  government.  Under  this  uct  power  was  given  to  local 
authorities  to  construct  public  works  of  various  kind*,  but 
more  especially  for  improving  the  drainage  and  water 
supply.  Since  the  passing  of  this  act,  236  towns  have 
placed  themselves  under  its  provisions.  These  towns  con- 
tain populations  varying  from  500  to  200,000.  These  are 
exclusive  of  places  which  have  put  in  force  various  sani- 
tary regulations  under  powers  given  them  by  local  acts. 
The  expenditure  upon  the  works  thus  executed  has  been 
calculated  to  be  not  less  than  L.3,500,000.  Although  this 
statement  shows  that  a  vast  amount  of  sanitary  activity 
has  been  called  forth  bv  the  public  health,  it  nevertheless 
gives  but  an  im|ierfect  idea  of  the  indirect  benefits  which 
have  resulted  by  the  fixing  public  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  prevention  of  disease  and  death.  The 
diminution  of  the  mortality  consequent  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  sanitary  improvements  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :— 


Nam  ci  of  Tovm. 

Death  fu 

Before 
Siiniiary 

U  in  1000. 

After 
S«iiiur7 
Mvmcurre. 

Nan,  her  of 

or  lint 
rnvn.l  in 
UKUocr 

UDQUi 

Alnwick  

35 '2 

S8-4 

fi-9 

33-3 

25-9 

7-t 

29'3 

21-2 

7-3 

iSanpor  

33-1 

30  0 

4  2 

Darhtm  

ND 

22-7 

33 

Ely  

230 

103 

G3 

322 

27  0 

6S 

8t  Thorns-  

2ti  S 

230 

3-9 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  anything  like  a 
perfect  system  of  public  sanitary  exertion  exists  even  in 
the  improved  towns ;  and  a  large  number  of  small  towns 
and  villages  exist  where  the  prevalence  of  lever  and  the 
high  mortality  indicates  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
for  the  improvement  of  the  public  health. 

After  ten  years  of  successful  operation,  the  Public  Health 
Act  was  repealed  in  ISoH,  and  the  General  Board  of  Health 
abolished.  This  arose  partly  from  the  nature  of  its  opera- 
tions being  misunderstood,  and  partly  from  the  activity  of 
the  board  offending  those  who  wished  things  to  remain  as 
they  were,  or  wished  to  act  for  themselves.  The  Board  of 
Health  was  really  a  board  of  works ;  and  as  they  repudiated 
interfering  actively  in  matters  relating  exclusively  to  hy- 
gienic arrangements,  the  name  misled.  The  powers,  how- 
ever, granted  under  this  act  ore  still  continued  by  the 
operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  are  still  to  be 
exercised  by  local  bodies,  and  no  cessation  of  the  benefits 
of  previous  legislation  is  contemplated. 

It  was,  however,  considered. necessary  to  give  to  some 
central  body  power  to  uct  in  cases  where  disease  reached  a 
of  fatality,  or  where  levers  or  other  conU- 


ith  great  violence  ;  and  a  new 
passed  in  1858,  which  placed 
Privy  Council. 


pious  diseases  broke  out  w; 
"  Public  Health  Act "  was 

this  |>ower  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council.  To  this 
office  is  now  given  the  power  possessed  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health  under  the  act  of  1848  and  subsequent 
acts.  This  act,  which  was  originally  passed  for  one  year, 
was  made  permanent  in  1859. 

Besides  this  great  sanitary  act,  other  measures  have 
passed  through  the  legislature  which  demand  notice  here. 
The  Common  Lodging-House*  Acta  were  passed  in  1851 
and  1853.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  powers  were  given 
to  local  boards  of  health  to  register  houses  which  were  let 
out  as  common  lodgings,  and  to  inspect  them,  and  regulate 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  These  powers  soon  brought 
to  light  the  existence  of  a  state  of  filthiness,  indecency,  and 
iniquity  that  led  at  once  to  the  passing  of  the  strongest 
possible  measures  for  suppressing  such  sources  of  disease 
and  moral  degradation.  Of  the  two  measures  referred  to, 
one  relates  to  the  regulation  of  common  lodging-houses, 
and  the  other  is  a  fiermissive  act,  to  enable  public  autho- 
rities to  erect  common  lodging-houses.  Under  the  first 
act.  the  commissioners  of  police  in  towns,  and  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  country,  have  the  power  of  regulating 
these  places.  The  good  that  has  been  effected  under  this 
act  has  been  very  considerable  in  London  and  many  large 
towns,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  sufficient  attention 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  overcrowding  of  private  lodging- 
houses  as  the  result  of  the  supervision  of  the  common  or 
nightly  lodging-houses.1  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  which  the  act  was  intended  to  counter- 
act, when  it  is  known  that  upwards  of  100,000  people 
lodged  in  the  common  nightly  lodging-houses  of  ' 
when  the  police  first  entered  upon  their  duties  under  this 
act.  This  act  has  only  been  enforced  in  a  few  towns  in 
the  country  ;  but  where  it  has  been  put  in  force,  it  has  been 
showti  that,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  many  of  the 
towns  of  England  are  quite  as  bad  as  London.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  acknowledged  fact,  that  wherever  this  act  has  been 
put  in  force,  a  great  and  manifest  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  population  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

The  object  of  the  second  act,  The  Labouring  Classes 
Lodging-Houses  Act,  was  to  encourage  the  building  and 
tstablishmcnt  of  lodging-house*  properly  constructed  and 
carried  on  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working-classes. 
This  act  was  intended  to  supply  decent  and  proper  accom- 
modation for  those  who  were  displaced  by  the  provisions  of 
the  first  act.  At  present,  however,  the  local  authorities 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  not  long  be  the  case,  and  that  when  it  comes  to  be 
better  understood  how  much  more  expensive  to  the  com- 
munity are  dirt,  squalor,  and  moral  degradation,  than  clean- 
liness, health,  and  morality,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
will  be  extensively  put  in  force. 

The  next  sanitary  acts  in  point  of  date  are  those  relating 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  1851  and  1852  acts  were 
passed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  burial  of  the 
dead  in  churches  and  chapels,  and  in  burial-grounds  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  population.  The  Metropolitan  Inter- 
ments Act,  which  not  only  interdicted  interment  in  London, 
but  provided  a  complicated  system  for  the  removal  of  the 
dead,  and  their  burial  in  a  large  cemetery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  was  never  carried  into  effect.  But  the 
evils  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  living  luui  bc- 
atid  the  practices  of  extortion  on  the 


History 


1  In  the  city  of  London  the  powers  given  to  the  C'oinral«»ioners  of  Sewers  for  the  regulation  of  common  »nd  nightly  lodging-boasts 
are  very  "tensive ;  for  by  the  .S.>«i  Acti  of  1818  and  1851,  the  commissioners  b»vr  control  over  ell  bouses  occupied  by  mora  then 
am  f.mily,  .ny  room  of  wnicn  u  let  for  Utt  ^  fc  6di  „Mk>  xhi,  ind(!e|,  u  ^  dtflllitioo  of  »  comawa  loUglng-houss  in  tb« 
Cltjr  Acts  of  rarluuaent. 
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History,  part  of  those  who  undertook  the  management  of  funeral*, 
—  .  that  the  Burial  Act.  simply  forbidding  the  hnrial  in  towns 
and  places  of  worship,  has  led  to  the  most  extensive  re- 
form-. Within  the  last  ten  year*  upward*  of  ten  new 
cemeteries  have  been  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London;  and  in  almost  every  large  town  in  the  country 
similar  provision  has  been  made  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead. 

Amongst  the  individual  sanitary  evils  against  which  the 
sanitary  legislation  of  England  has  hern  directed  is  that  of 
smoke.  It  is  well  known  that  smoke  is  composed  of  un- 
consumed  particles  of  carbon,  which,  entering  the  atmn- 
sphere,  (all  down  again,  producing  great  tincleanlincss,  and 
leading  to  a  praetice  of  closing  doors  and  windows,  to  the 
injury  of  health.  Power  was  given  to  local  hodies  to  dimi- 
nish this  evil  in  large  towns  under  the  Town*  Improvement 
Clause*  Consolidation  Act.  In  some  towns  ihii  power  has 
been  taken  advantage  of,  whilst  in  others  the  principal 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  smoke  have  adopted  the 
practical  methods  suggested  for  aiming  this  nuisance.  In 
1813  a  special  act  was  passed,  under  the  title  of  the  Smoke 
Nuisance  Abatement  Act,  in  which  powers  were  given  to 
magistrates  to  line  those  whose  manufactories  were  com- 
plained of  as  producing  smoke  amounting  to  a  nuisance. 
The  application  of  this  act  to  I,ondon  has  been  attended 
with  an  immen-e  improvement,  although  the  smoke  gene- 
rated in  private  house*  still  produces  a  comparatively  impure 
and  murky  atmosphere.  Under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  it  is  competent  for  the  local  authorities  in  any  town 
to  introduce  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  Act.  A 
general  introduction  of  this  act.  and  the  extension  of  its 
pow  ers  to  the  construction  of  fireplaces  in  private  dwellings 
anil  workshops  in  townB,  would  be  undoubtedly  attended 
with  increased  cleanliness,  and  a  greater  attention  to  the 
ventilation  of  houses. 

In  1&3.5  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  of  184.3  and  1848 
were  repealed,  and  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases 
Prevention  Act  was  passed.  This  act,  which  is  now  in 
force,  give  s  a  legal  definition  of  nuisances,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "  Any  premises  in  such  a  state  us  to  be  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  health."  "  Any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  water- 
course, privy,  urinal  cesspool,  drain,  or  ashpit,  bo  foul  as  to 
be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health."  "  Anv  animal  so 
kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health.'*  "Any 
accumulation  or  dc|iosit  which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health." 

By  mean*  of  these  stringent  definitions,  a  variety  of 
causes  of  diseases  are  brought  within  the  operation  of  the 
law.  The  local  authorities  can  give  notices  tor  the  removal 
of  any  nuisance;  and  if  this  is  nut  attended  to,  a  summons 
can  be  issued,  and  the  offending  parties  brought  before  a 
magistrate.  In  certain  cases  also,  where  works  are  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  the  local  bodies  can  do  the  work,  and 
charge  the  person  on  whose  premises  the  nuisance  has 
existed.  The  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  and  of  a 
1  officer  arc  also  recognized ;  and  these  officers  have 
•  given  them  to  inspect  premises  in  cases  where  they 
suspect  a  nuisance  to  exist.  The  medical  officers  of  health 
and  sanitary  inspector!,  have  also  powers  given  them  under 
this  act  to  inspect  all  articles  of  food  exposed  for  sale  which 
are  suspected  to  be  unfit  for  use  as  human  food,  and  to 
seize  the  same,  and  bring  the  offender  before  the  magis- 
trate, who  has  power  to  inflict  a  line  upon  the  owner  of  the 
proyisions  thus  seized. 

A  clause  also,  in  the  same  act.  gives  power  to  the  sanitary- 
officers  to  inspect  the  premises  of  persons  carrying  on 
offensive  and  noxious  trades,  and  to  point  out  the  best 
means  of  preventing  any  injurious  influence  being  exercised 
upon  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  appealing  to  the  magistrate 
if  their  suggestions  are  not  carried  into  effect. 
.  A  clause  in  this  act  goes  so  far  to  avert  the  evils  which 


might  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  Common  Lodging- 
House  Act,  in  driving  people  to  private  houses  for  their 
nightly  lodging,  as  it  regards  the  overcrowding  of  dwelling- 
rooms  as  a  nuisance.  In  iiuiny  parts  of  London,  any  room 
not  allow  ing  a  space  of  400  cubic  feet  to  each  individual 
habitually  residing  or  sleeping  in  it  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance, 
and  brought  under  the  operation  of  this  act. 

Tiiis  act  also  contemplates  the  suppression  of  the  un- 
healthy practice  of  dwelling  in  cellars  or  kitchens,  and 
defines  the  conditions  on  which  any  room  under  the  ground 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  let  as  a  residence.  This  act.  though 
occasionally  found  too  slow  in  its  operations  to  remove  an 
immediate  and  pressing  cause  of  disease,  has  been  found 
one  of  the  most  effectual  of  the  various  measures  of  Eng- 
lish sanitary  legislation  fir  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  health  of  towns.  When  it  is  considered  that  it  deals 
with  all  those  small  cause?  of  disease  which  are  so  con- 
stantly occurring  in  a  civilized  community,  it  is  wonderful 
that  its  provisions  arc  not  more  generally  enforced.  In 
any  town  or  country  district  it  would  only  be  an  act  of 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman,  the  magistrate, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  medical  man,  to  insist  on  its  provisions 
being  carried  out  in  all  cases  where  the  manifest  causes  of 
disease  exist. 

Comprehensive  and  sufficient  as  the  preceding  legislative 
measures  may  np|iear  to  be,  they  are  not  bused  ujion  any 
comprehensive  principle,  and  are  deficient  of  any  common 
basis  of  action.  There  are  consequently  constantly  aris- 
ing cases  which  require  special  legislation.  London  is  an 
instance  of  this.  The  entire  management  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city  is  confided  to  the  corporation,  whose 
nets  date  back  to  1848 ;  but  as  the  city  includes  not  more 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  metropolis,  the  health  of  the 
surrounding  population  had  to  be  cared  for  in  very  various 
ways.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  account 
of  the  sanitary  measures  adopted  in  the  metropolis  under 
the  various  local  boards  and  vestries.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  the  city  of  London  possesses  local 
sanitary  powers,  which  were  put  in  force,  under  the  control 
of  a  medical  officer  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors,  seve- 
ral years  before  the  rest  of  London. 

In  1837  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  was 
passed,  which  gave  to  all  the  parishes  of  London,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Citv,  the  [tower  of  action  in  relation  to 
sanitary  matters.  The  management  of  the  sewers,  and 
various  other  powers  in  relation  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  metropolis,  was  vested  in  a  metropolitan  board  nf 
works,  whose  members  were  elected  by  the  various  vestries 
or  local  boards  to  whom  the  parochial  management  was 
confided.  To  the  vestries  or  local  boards  are  given  powers 
to  enfurce  all  regulations  connected  with  sanitary  matters. 
One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  this  act  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  medical  officers  of  health.  Each  vestry  or 
board  is  required  to  appoint  a  duly-qualified  medical  man 
to  fill  this  office.  It  is  his  duty  to  direct  the  operations  of 
an  inspector  or  inspectors  of  nuisances,  who  visit  houses, 
workshops,  manufactories,  and  other  places  where  nui- 
sances are  either  reported  or  suspected  to  exist.  He  sees 
to  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings, — as  churches,  cha|icls, 
theatres,  courts  of  law, — and  obtiins  the  sanction  of  the 
local  board  for  all  proceedings  connected  with  the  removal 
of  nuisances.  He  receives  from  the  registrar-general  the 
w  eekly  report  of  births  and  deaths  in  his  parish  ;  and  by  the 
latter  he  is  guided  to  the  existence  of  disease  in  his  locality, 
w  hich  may  require  on  that  account  s|iecial  attention.  The 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  London  under  the 
powers  of  this  act  has  been  very  great ;  and  the  amount  of 
negligence,  w  ith  regard  to  the  sources  of  disease,  that  has 
thus  been  revealed,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  At  the  same 
time,  the  local  boards  are  not  yet  alive  to  tl 
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thit  act.    In  many  instances  the  medical  officer  of  health 
'  meets  with  no  encouragement  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  no  regular  system  of  inspection  is  prescribed  to 
the  inspectors  of  nuisances. 

In  this  bill,  no  provision  was  made  for  dealing  with  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Thames.  This  great  river,  like 
other  rivers  flowing  through  towns,  had  been  used  from 
time  immemorial  as  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  in- 
habitants on  its  banks.  Moved  by  the  daily  access  of 
the  tide  from  the  sea,  and  receiving  upwards  of  l(JO 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  daily,  for  centuries  the  re- 
fuse poured  into  it  produced  little  effect  upon  its  purity. 
It  was  not  till  the  extensive  introduction  of  the  water- 
closet  system  in  London,  and  the  abolition  of  cess-pools, 
with  also  the  increase  of  gas  and  other  manufactories 
on  its  banks,  that  the  river  began  to  give  indications 
that  it  was  receiving  a  larger  quantity  of  decomposing 
matter  than  it  could  purify,  or  get  rid  of  by  its  tidal  move- 
ments. In  1856  it  became  apparent  in  the  summer  months 
that  the  river  emitted  a  dimgreable  stench.  This  became 
still  more  evident  in  1857,  and  was  obviously  dependent  on 
1  attention  paid  to  the  removal  of  all  refuse  from 
by  the  aid  of  drainage.  In  1858  the  stench  again 
1  with  increased  intensity,  and  ' 
;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  houses  of 
Every  one  felt  that  special  legislat 
to  meet  so  gigantic  an  evil.  This  great  river  had  be- 
come an  elongated  cess-pool,  and  the  effect  upon  the  teem- 
ing population  of  iu  banks  might  be,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  of  the  most  disastrous  kind, 
act  was  passed  in  1858,  giving  power  to  the  Metrop 
Board  of  Works  to  commence  works  for  the  main  drain- 
age of  the  metropolis,  and  for  preventing,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  sewage  from  passing  into  the  Thames  within 
the  metropolis.  It  also  gives  them  |>ower  to  construct 
works  on  the  shores  and  bed  of  the  Thames;  and  em- 
powers them  to  borrow  for  these  purposes  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  three  millions.  The  works  thus  sanctioned 
are  now  in  the  progress  of  construction,  and  comprehend 
the  complete  drainage  of  an  area  of  117  square  miles,  and 
of  houses  calculated  for  the  residence  of  a  population  of 
3,500,000  people.  These  works  are  intended  to  carry 
separately  the  sewage  of  London  down  to  a  point  of  the 
Thames  so  far  below  the  metropolis  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  health  or  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  The  ques- 
tions of  deodorizing  the  sewage,  or  utilizing  it,  are  pur- 
posely left  open  for  the  present.  This  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  river  will  necessarily  be  followed  by  other 
arrangements.  One  of  these  is  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames,  by  which  the  scour  of  the  river  will  be  increased 
through  London,  a  very  necessary  plan  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  80,000,000  of  gallons  of  sewage,  which  is 
now  poured  into  the  Thames  above  Blaekwall,  will  be 
emptied  into  it  at  a  much  lower  point.  In  connection  with 
the  completion  of  the  system  of  main  drainage,  a  plan  has 
been  pro|josed  by  Captain  Fowke,  by  which  any  regurgi- 
tation of  the  sewage  into  the  Thames  passing  through 
London  would  be  effectually  prevented.  This  consists  in 
throwing  a  weir  over  the  Thames  below  Greenwich,  and 
cutting  a  canal  with  locks  through  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  so  as 
to  enable  the  traffic  above  the  river  to  be  carried  on.  This 
would  relieve  London  of  all  difficulties  from  the  tide,  and 
give  it  a  river  of  pure  water,  constantly  at  high-tide  mark. 
If  such  a  plan  is  not  really  open  to  objection,  it  would  re- 
store to  London  the  river  in  more  than  its  ancient  purity, 
vhich  for  bathing  purposes  and  aquatic  amusements 
'   to  the^health  of  the  metropolis. 


and 

would  contribute 


England,  we  would  refer  to  some  of  the  minor  acts  which 
have  been  passed  on  subjects  involving  the  public  health.  ' 

From  the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of  vaccination  as  a 
means  of  preventing  small-pox,  enactments  have  been 
■missed  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion. Obvious  as  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this 
practice  it  has  been  greatly  neglected,  and  recently  a 
Vaccination  Extension  Act  has  been  passed.  By  this 
act,  all  persons  are  required  to  have  their  children  vacci- 
nated within  three  months  of  their  birth,  under  a  penalty 
of  ten  pounds  for  neglect.  It  is,  nevertheless,  found  that 
large  numbers  of  persons  allow  their  children  to  grow  up 
without  vaccination ;  and  the  result  is,  that  there  is  always 
a  fraction  of  the  j>eople  susceptible  of  the  ravages  of  this 
disease,  and  sufficient  to  keep  it  always  smouldering  and 
ready  to  break  forth  into  a  flame  in  all  our  city  populations. 

'lite  slaughtering  of  animals  in  private  houses,  where 
there  exists  little  or  no  proper  accommodation,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  great  nuisance,  and  an  act  has  been 
passed  for  the  letter  regulation  of  slaughtcr-hout.es,  by 
which  the  local  magistracy  have  power  to  refuse  a  ltcen>e 
to  persons  slaughtering  on  their  own  premises.  Although 
under  this  act  licenses  have  been  refused  by  the  magis- 
trates, yet,  such  is  its  deficiency,  that  it  is  well  known  in 
Ixindon  that  slaughtering  takes  place  extensively  without 
the  granting  of  any  license.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
this  act  will  lead  local  authorities  to  sec  the  propriety  of 
abattoirs  or  public  slaughter-houses,  for  the  ac- 
of  butchers,  in  which  neither  the  food  thus 
prepared  nor  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  will  be  in 
any  way  injured. 

There  are  many  other  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
from  time  to  time  with  a  sanitary  object  in  view  ;  such  as 
the  introduction  of  lemon-juice  into  the  navy  as  a 
live  of  scurvy,  and  the  requiring  the  captains  of  m 
slops  undertaking  voyages  of  a  certain  length  to  luivc  this 
article  of  diet  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  sailors.  Since 
the  revelations  made  by  the  Crimean  war  of  the  utter  de- 
ficiency of  all  our  military  arrangements  to  secure  the  pro- 
per health  of  our  soldiers,  the  whole  subject  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  army  has  been  inquired  into  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  Parliament,  whose  report  has  revealed  a  defi- 
ciency of  sanitary  arrangements  in  our  barracks,  and  in  the 
management  of  our  soldiers,  that  could  be  equalled  only  in 
the  most  neglected  and  miserable  parts  of  the  population  of 
our  large  towns.  The  same  evils  nave  been  found  to  exist 
in  our  Indian  army,  and  amongst  the  regiments  in  our 
colonics.  Almost  all  arrangements,  whether  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  shelter,  have  been  found  to  have  been  made  in  igno- 
rance of  vital  laws,  and  in  defiance  of  the  experience  of 
civilians. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  English  legislation  in  relation  to 
sanitary  science  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  much  has  been 
done,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  subject  of 
public  health  has  been  treated  piecemeal,  and  no  general 
organization  for  sanitary  purposes  exists.  The  subject, 
though  one  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  human  society, 
has  not  attracted  public  attention  to  the  extent  which  its 
importance  demands.  Neither  the  legislator  nor  the  law  yer, 
the  magistrate  nor  the  medical  man,  are  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  sanitary  science.  Although  professorships  of 
hygiene  exist  in  the  universities  of  the  Continent,  no  public 
recognition  of  this  subject  as  a  branch  of  education  has 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  still  an  object  worthy 
the  attention  of  our  legislature,  to  place  sanitary  science  in 
such  a  position  that  it  may  confer  on  the  community  all  the 
which  a  knowledge  of  iu  principles,  and  their 
in  daily  life,  is  calculated  to  c 
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Hygw  Part  I. — GENERAL  HYGIENE. 


The  department  of  emend  hygiene  embraces  a  know- 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  existence  of  the 
i  being,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  sections:  Jirst, 
nsideration  of  individual  differences  and  peculiarities ; 
second,  of  those  external  agents  and  internal  functions  on 
which  the  life  of  the  individual  depends ;  and  third,  the 
influence  of  especial  morbific  agents,  as  the  poisons  of  in- 


I.  Individual  Pecijliauitt. 

When  mankind  is  regarded  as  a  whole,  we  find  that 
the  external  agents  by  which  man  is  surrounded  act  very 
differently  on  different  groups  of  the  human  family;  and  on 
a  closer  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  difference,  we 
find  it  can  be  referred  to  individual  peculiarity.  In  any 
application  of  hygienic  rules.it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  keep  these  peculiarities  and  differences  in  view.  The 
conditions  which  would  ensure  the  health  of  the  English- 
man arc  not  applicable  to  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Hindu; 
and  the  varying  temperaments,  ages,  idiosyncrasies,  here- 
ditary tendencies,  habits,  and  constitutions  of  individuals 
must  always  be  considered. 

Race. —  The  question  of  whether  the  races  of  men  have 
been  produced  as  the  residt  of  circumstances,  or  whether 
they  have  been  burn  with  their  peculiarities  stamped  upon 
them,  is  still  perhaps  an  open  one  with  ethnologists;  but 
for  the  hygreologist  the  great  fact  is  evident,  that  there  are 
different  races  of  men,  on  whom  external  agents  act  very 
differently.  This  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance, 
and  has  not  hitherto  obtained  the  attention  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  The  races  inhabiting  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  Europe  will  not  bear  the  heat  of  tropical  climates 
with  the  same  impunity  as  the  Asiatic  and  African  races, 
bom  and  nurtured  within  the  tropics ;  whilst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  countries  require  much  warmer  clothing  for 
their  health  when  in  the  temperate  or  colder  regions  of  the 
earth  than  the  natives  of  the  same  districts.  How  far  this 
is  connected  with  the  special  susceptibilities  of  particular 
tribes  is  a  matter  of  highly  interesting  inquiry. 

Temperament— Next  to  race,  we  may  reckon  the  influ- 
ence of  what  is  called  temperament.  Three  well-marked 
forms  of  temperament  have  been  recognised  by  all  medical 
and  physiological  writers.  These  are  respectively  called 
the  nervous,  the  sanguine,  and  the  lymphatic.  To  these 
some  add  a  bilious  or  melancholic  temperament ;  whilst 
medical  writers  recognise  diatheses  as  the  scrofulous  and 
rheumatic.  At  any  rate,  persons  with  the  distinguishing 
features  of  these  temperaments  exhibit  very  different  tend- 
encies with  respect  to  disease.  The  circumstances  that 
would  quickly  produce  special  1brms  of  disease  in  one  class 
will  not  affect  another  at  all.  Thus,  taking  the  two  latter 
conditions  of  the  system,  the  scrofulous  and  rheumatic,  as 
examples,  it  is  found  that  a  variety  of  circumstances  will 
outbreak  of  scrofula  or  rheumatism  in  these 
I  conditions  of  the  system  which  will  not  in  those 
\  of  the  svstem  where  their  signs  are  not  present. 
In  the  application/then,  of  hygienic  rules,  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  what  will  produce  disease  in  persons 
of  one  temperament  will  not  in  another.  And,  again,  the 
same  cause  may  in  two  persons  of  different  temperaments 
produce  different  kinds  of  disease. 

Idiosyncrasy. — Persons  of  all  temperaments  may  have 
peculiar  relations  to  external  circumstance*.  Thus,  where 
the  tendency  is  to  the  production  of  the  same  disease 
under  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  called  an  idiosyncrasy. 
Some  persons  faint  at  the  sight  of  hlood.  Others  vomit 
under  peculiar  odours.  Some  contract  febrile  disorders 
•  exposed  to  their  special  contagions.  These  cases 
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require  consideration  in  the  application  of  hygienic  rules,  G«n«rai 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  a  general  inference  Hyglsn*. 
from  the  experience  of  individuals  thus  constituted.  V—V— ' 

Age.— This  is  a  most  important  element  in  all  hygienic 
considerations.  The  infant  is  much  more  susceptible  of 
injurious  agencies  than  the  youth  or  the  adult.  Nearly 
half  the  population  of  our  large  towns  dies  before  it  is  five 
years  old.  This  death  is,  however,  unnatural.  Much  of 
it  might  be  prevented  by  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
community  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  life  of  children, 
as  compared  with  that  of  adults.  Children  are  improperly 
fed,  nursed,  housed,  and  clothed ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
they  die.  They  require  different  food  from  adults ;  they 
are  more  susceptible  of  cold,  of  the  action  of  poisons,  and 
of  a  variety  of  morbid  agencies;  and  until  greater  attention 
is  paid  to  their  special  relations  to  external  agencies,  the 
sad  tale  of  our  annual  bills  of  mortality  will  be  told.  The 
injurious  effect  of  this  mortality  is  not  limited  to  the  de- 
struction of  life.  Where  one  child  dies,  ten  are  taken  ill 
from  the  same  causes,  and  recover.  The  cost  of  illness  is 
thus  added  to  that  of  death.  But  the  evil  docs  not  end 
here.  Half  of  the  life  thus  lost  is  lost  before  it  is  twelve 
months  old.  The  mother,  instead  of  healthfully  nursing 
her  offspring,  becomes  again  pregnant ;  and  in  this  way  a 
permanent  effect  II  produced  on  the  age  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, as  those  who  struggle  through  become  a  younger 
population  than  if  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  had  lived. 
Where  the  mortality  amongst  children  is  greatest,  there 
tlic  average  age  of  the  population  is  least.  This  reduces 
the  working  power  of  a  population,  and  renders  it  less  able 
to  enter  upon  those  occupations  by  which  food  is  produced, 
money  realized,  and  wealth  accumulated. 

What  is  true  of  infancy  is  also  true  to  a  limited  extent 
of  childhood  and  youth.  In  the  period  from  three  to  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  young  persons  are  not  able  to 
resist  the  causes  of  disease  so  well  as  those  who  are  older. 
The  young  men  in  our  armies  suffer  more  than  the  middle- 
aged  from  exposure  and  fatigue. 

Whilst  the  young  from  twenty  to  the  middle  age  at 
forty- five  are  best  able  to  resist  the  external  causes  of 
disease,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  poison  of  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers  seems  to  act  more  vigorously  on  those  of 
middle  age  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

The  peculiarities  of  old  age  arc  almost  as  marked  as 
those  of  infancy.  Diseases  of  deficient  or  decayed  nutri- 
tion come  on ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  aged  require 
especial  consideration  in  the  adaptation  of  hygienic  rules. 

In  the  special  applications  of  the  laws  of  sanitary  science 
to  the  prevention  of 
acquired  habits,  and  i 


2.  Agents  Influencing  Lite. 


which  influence 
of  life  are 


(A.)  External  Agents. 

The  distinction  between  extern 
life,  and  the  organs  by  which  the 
performed,  is  not  easily  made.  W  hen  we  examine  a  vege- 
table or  animal  body,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  its  vital  processes,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  chemical 
and  physical  forces  end,  and  the  vital  ones  commence. 
For  practical  purposes,  however,  we  may  speak  of  certain 
chemical  and  physical  agencies  as  external  to  the  human 
body,  as  the  air,  the  soil,  and  water ;  and  of  certain  others 
as  acting  more  intimately  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  and 
undergoing  changes  in  them  as  internal  agencies,  as  the 
food  from  which  is  formed  the  blood,  and  of  the  secretions 
which  are  got  rid  of  from  the  blood  by  the  aid  of  the 
various  glands  of  the  body.  It  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
sideration of  these  subjects  belongs  to  physiology ;  and  all 
that  the  writer  on  hygiene  has  to  do  is  to  point  out  the 
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Cfentrri  practical  bearing  of  these  subjects  on  the  preservation  of 
UT(ri«n«.  health. 

V"-'  Light. — Of  the  great  forces  which  are  continually  in 
action  in  nature,  light  is  one  of  the  most  important.  By 
its  chemical  action  on  the  vegetable  cell,  it  converts  the 
clement*  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  into  the  various 
compounds  which  form  the  great  variety  of  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, and  more  especially  those  which  yield  food  to  man 
and  the  animal  kingdom.  In  proportion  as  light  is  with- 
drawn, vegetation  dwindles ;  anil  as  light  acts,  it  is  pro- 
fusely developed.  This  ii  seen  as  we  proceed  from  the 
poles'  to  the  equator  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
direct  action  of  light  on  man  and  animals  has  not  been  so 
well  ascertained.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
light  exercises  a  favourable  action  on  human  health.  We 
mav,  indeed,  infer  that,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  same 
changes  go  on  in  certain  of  the  animal  tissues  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  vegetable,  and  that  these  may  contri- 
bute to  the  healthy  development  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 
No  definite  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  from  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  live  in  mines  and  caverns,  away  from 
the  light  of  dav,  as  so  many  other  unhealthy  circumstances 
prevail  in  such  place*.  But  of  the  cheerful  influence  of 
light  on  the  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  in  all  cases 
as  much  light  should  be  admitted  into  buildings  as  should 
enable  persons  to  feel  its  exhilarating  influence. 

Heat. — This  force,  which  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
is  co-existent  with  light,  exerts  a  (xtwcrful  influence  on 
vegetation,  but  is  still  more  remarkable  in  its  effects  on 
animals  and  man.  Without  heat,  light  would  not  act  bene- 
ficially on  plants.  Without  certain  degrees  of  heat,  animals 
and  man  cannot  exist.  The  tissues  of  most  plants  are 
destroyed  at  a  temperature  below  32°  Fahr. ;  and  although 
the  germs  of  both  plants  anil  animals  will  for  a  certain  time 
resist  a  temperature  much  below  this,  no  growth  takes  place 
at  such  temperature.  The  vegetable  world  disappears  as 
it  were  as  the  temperature  passes  from  below  60"  to  the 
freezing-point.  This  also  is  the  case  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  lower  animals.  But  in  the  higher  animals,  provision 
is  made  fur  the  maintenance  of  their  tcm|>crature  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  man,  under  all 
circumstances,  has  a  temperature  of  96".  It  is  the  due 
maintenance  of  this  temperature  that  makes  his  relation  to 
external  heat  an  object  of  hygienic  rules.  If  the  external 
temperature  is  low,  then  the  object  must  be  to  prevent 
such  an  amount  of  diminution  of  the  internal  heat  as  would 
lead  to  disease.  This  is  done  in  two  ways :  first,  by  increas- 
ing the  heat-producing  food  which  is  daily  consumed ;  and 
second,  by  diminishing  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  by 
warm  clothing  or  the  production  of  an  artificially-warmed 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  often  that  the  external  temperature 
rises  to  the  height  of  that  of  the  body ;  but  in  proportion  as 
it  rises  above  60°  or  66°  an  impression  of  warmth  is  pro- 
duced on  the  body,  and  the  necessity  for  cooling  processes 
is  produced.  Clothing  needs  to  be  reduced  in  quantity  ;  a 
moving  atmosphere  must  be  substituted  for  an  artificially- 
wanned  one;  and  as  the  heat  increases,  the  application  of 
cohl  to  the  surface  should  be  had  recourse  to.  This  latter 
object  is  best  effected  by  means  of  cold  bathing. 

Electricity. — The  electrical  force  is  frequently  disturbed 
in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Plants 
and  animals  partake  of  this  disturbance,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  manifestation  of  free  electricity,  present  the  usual  signs 
of  positive  or  negative  electricity.  Although  many  elabo- 
rate cflbrts  have  been  made  to  connect  morbid  tendencies, 
diseases,  and  even  the  outbreak  of  epidemic  diseases,  to 
the  action  of  electricity,  at  present  the  evidence  is  wanting 
to  show  that  any  condition  of  terrestrial  electricity  acts  as 
a  cause  of  general  disease.  In  those  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere where  electricity  is  developed,  other  phenomena  arc 
generally  present,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  the  effects 
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usually  attributed  to  electricity.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  Ceaml 
that  at  present  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  agency  of  uJSle,b 
electricity  in  the  production  of  disease.     The  only  subject  ^ 
in  connection  with  electricity  which  demands  attention  on 
the  ground  of  public  safety  is  that  of  preserving  life  and  pro- 
perty from  destruction  by  the  aid  of  lightning-conductors. 

the  Atmosphere. — The  great  aerial  ocean  which  sur- 
rounds the  world  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  both  ani- 
mals and  plants.  It  is  subject  to  considerable  chemical 
and  physical  variation  s  which  affect  more  or  less  the  health 
of  man.  It  is  also  the  medium  for  the  diffusion  of  those 
poisons  which,  either  arising  from  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  or  the  diseased  body  of  man,  produce 
those  forms  of  zymotic  disease  which  are  most  destructive 
of  human  life. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  principally  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen ;  with  these  are  mixed  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic 
acid.  Of  these  constituents,  oxygen  is  the  most  important, 
as  by  its  agency  many  of  the  functions  of  animal  life  are 
carried  on.  The  oxys'en  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  food 
in  the  blood  of  animals,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  evolution  of  heat.  Where  atmo- 
spheres have  their  composition  altered  by  artificial  means 
as  in  overcrowded  rooms,  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  acts  injuriously  nn  the  system,  by  diminishing  the 
oxidating  processes  which  are  going  on  in  the  system. 

Oxygen  assumes  two  forms  in  the  atmosphere,  one  nt 
which  is  called  ozone.  This  latter  form,  of  ozone,  i-  not 
always  present,  but  is  sometimes  very  abundant.  Ozone 
is  a  more  active  form  of  oxygen  gas.  It  readily  unites 
with  the  combustible  elements,  and  appears  to  be  the  great 
agent  for  reducing  those  compounds  arising  from  decom- 
posing vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  the  air  which  wouid 
otherwise  be  injurious  to  health.  In  the  same  way,  it  acts 
beneficially  on  the  human  system,  by  quickening  those  pro- 
cesses of  oxidation  which  are  essential  to  health. 

Ozone  is  tested  for  by  the  property  it  possesses  of  de- 
composing iodide  of  potassium,  uniting  with  the  potassium 
and  setting  free  the  iodine,  the  presence  of  which  may  be 
detected  by  the  agency  of  starch.  Thus,  test-papers  satu- 
rated with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  are 
employed  to  denote  the  presence  of  ozone.  Ozone  is 
found  abundantly  in  air  coming  from  the  ocean,  and  in 
mountainous  and  rural  districts  tree  from  vegetable  and 
animal  dccomjiosition.  It  is  seldom  found  in  the  air  of 
London  or  our  large  towns.  When  found,  it  is  in  the 
suburbs,  and  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  sea  or  the 
country  towards  the  city.  The  consideration  of  the 
presence  and  agency  of  ozone  is  one  demanding  further 
consideration. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere 
varies,  and  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  functions 
of  life.  The  quantity  of  moisture  that  can  be  taken  up 
into  the  atmosphere  depends  upon  the  temperature.  As  a 
tide,  the  higher  the  temperature  the  larger  the  quantity  of 
moisture.  At  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  varies  with  a  number  of  circumstances,  as 
the  time  of  the  day  and  the  year,  height  above  the  sea- 
level,  prevailing  winds,  Sc.  The  quantity  of  moisture  in 
the  air  affects  considerably  the  transpiration  of  water  from 
the  human  body  through  the  skin  and  lungs.  When  the 
atmosphere  is  moist,  the  rapidity  with  which  transpiration 
is  performed  in  the  human  body  is  much  less  than  in  a  dry 

The  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  differs  much 
in  different  places ;  and  it  becomes  frequently  a  matter  of 
practical  importance,  in  the  location  of  houses,  for  families 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  prevailing  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  *l>ow  that 
an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  above  the  average 
it  injurious  to  health.    It  diminishes  the  change*  which  go 
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General  on  in  the  hody,  and  leads  to  disease*  of  low  vitality.  On 
Hjgicnn.  the  other  liand,  a  very  dry  atmosphere  is  found  to  stimulate 
*sfmm/  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kings,  and  to  bring  with  it  a 
train  of  disorder*,  which  are  removed  or  relieved  by  a 
change  to  a  humid  atmosphere. 

The  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  combined  requires 
consideration  ;  a  moist  atmosphere  with  a  low  temperature 
produces  different  effects  from  a  moist  atmosphere  with  a 
high  heat.  The  latter  conditions  are  especially  productive 
of  disease  among*t  the  European  nations,  whilst  the  former 
conditions  arc  destructive  of  the  life  of  those  races  of 
people  who  live  in  tropical  climates. 

In  England  the  hottest  months  of  the  year  are  the 
unhealthy,  and  this  unheahhiness  is  increased  if  the  i 


sphere  is  unusually  moist.  The  next  most  unhealthy  portion 
of  the  year  is  the  cold  months ;  and  the  public  health  suffers 
ire  if  an  unusually  moist  atmosphere  prevails. 
The  carbonic  acid  naturally  contained  in  the  atmosphere 


is  the  result  of  the  oxidating  processes  that  go  on  on  the 
earth's  surface,  as  the  respiration  of  animals,  the  decom- 
position of  dead  aniiml  and  vegetable  tissues,  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon,  and  the  evolution  of  gases  from  springs 
and  volcanoes  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  this 
quantity  it  is  the  food  of  plants,  and  is  perfectly  uninjurious 
to  man  and  the  animal  kingdom.  This  gas,  however,  is 
constantly  liable  to  increase  in  the  atmosphere,  when  the 
products  of  combustion  or  respiration  arc  prevented  from 
finding  their  way  into  the  great  hulk  of  the  air.  This  is 
the  case  in  houses  and  places  of  public  assemblage,  render- 
ing ventilation  necessary.  Tile  evidence  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  an  increased  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  is  very  decisive.  Not  only  have  we  proof  that 
life  nwy  be  destroyed  by  its  presence,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  lilack  Hole  of  Calcutta,  but  also  proof  that 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  with  it  to  an  extent  in  which  no 
immediate  injurious  effects  are  produced  will  produce  the 
most  destructive  effects  on  the  system.  A  large  amount  of 
scrofula  and  phthisis  is  dependent  simply  on  the  depressing 
agency  of  this  gas  in  sleeping  and  other  apartments,  where 
people  spend  a  great  portion  of  their  lives.  A  great  social 
sanitary  work  has  yet  to  be  done,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  danger  of  living  in  rooms  in  which  the 
carbonic  acid  from  respiration  and  combustion  is  not  freely 
got  rid  of. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  exercises  an  influence 
on  the  life  and  health  of  man.  The  dwellers  in  valleys,  or 
in  districts  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  experience  a  greater 
amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  than  those  who  live  on 
hills  and  mountains,  or  at  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  differs  also  in  the 
same  place,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  times 
of  the  day.  It  has  been  observed  that  epidemic  and  pes- 
tilential disease*  are  connected  with  an  unusually  dense 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  in  this  country  in  1832,  in  1849,  and  1834,  the 
barometer  indicated  the  highest  amount  of  pressure  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  period. 

A  diminution  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  at- 
tended with  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  and  copious  per- 
spiration and  apoplectic  seizures  ;  and  sudden  deaths  occur 
as  the  result  ol  tins  condition  of  the  capillary  circulation. 

A  rapid  movement  of  the  atmosphere  is  attended  with  a 
diminution  of  its  pressure.  In  this  way,  winds  act  mecha- 
nically on  the  health. 

Winds  also  act  on  the  health  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  blow.  They  are  hot  and  cold,  moist  and 
dry.  In  this  country  they  exercise  a  very  marked  influence 
on  health  and  life.  The  north  is  dry  and  cold,  and  prevails 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  Wet  northerly  winds  give  rise  to 
and  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
1  ia  cold,  and  sharp,  and  dry.    It  is  i 


with  little  moisture  in  the  ntmosphere,  and  accompanies  the  General 
driest  weather.    The  cast  wind  is  dry  and  cold.    The  pre-  Hygieoe. 
valence  of  these  winds  produces  great  fatality  amongst  s  »  v».  * 
phthisical  patients.    They  are  accompanied  with  a  peculiar 
form  of  dyspepsia,  which  tends  to  develop  rheumatism  and 
gout.    The  east  wind  seldom  gives  any  indications  of  the 
presence  of  ozone. 

The  south-east  wind  is  a  moist  and  cold  wind,  and  is 
almost  invariably  accompanied  with  rain  in  this  climate. 
It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  ozone.  Diarrhoea, 
cholera,  cynanche,  dysentery,  and  bronchitis  prevail  with 
this  wind. 

The  south  wind  is  generally  accompanied  with  rain  and 
an  elevated  temperature.  It  affords  the  greatest  quantity 
of  ozone ;  and  although  highly  favourable  to  the  longevity 
of  phthisical  persons,  produces  catarrhs  and  bronchitis. 

The  south-west,  west,  and  north-west  winds  are  all  more 
or  less  favourable  to  health.  They  come  to  this  country 
more  or  leas  charged  with  the  pure  air  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
although  accompanied  with  rain*  and  storms,  do  not  appear 
to  act  injuriously  on  man. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  an  important  tiling,  in  6xing  on 
the  localities  of  towns  and  houses,  to  regard  protection  from 
prevailing  winds.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  particular 
winds  prevail,  as  the  timoom  and  the  tirocco,  whose  effects 
on  life  and  health  are  very  destructive. 

An  absence  of  wind  is  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  greatest  pressure  of  the  barometer  is  likely  to  occur, 
and  in  which  the  influence  of  corrupting  and  putrefying 
agents  in  the  atmosphere  is  most  likely  to  be  felt.  During 
the  prevalence  and  preceding  the  breaking  out  of  great 
epidemics,  unusual  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  has  prevailed. 
This  was  observed  in  the  great  plague  of  London  in  1665, 
and  also  during  the  prevalence  of  the  three  great  cholera 
epidemics  in  England. 

The  atmosphere  also  requires  study  from  the  sanitarian, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  medium  through  which  poisons 
are  frequently  introduced  to  the  human  body.  Mineral 
particles  of  all  kinds  may  be  conveyed  through  the  air. 
Thus,  in  trades  producing  dense  powders,  such  substances 
arc  conveyed  through  the  air,  and  introduced  into  the 
lungs,  thus  becoming  sources  of  disease ;  as  in  the  steel- 
dust  of  the  knife-grinder,  the  coal-dust  of  the  miner,  &c 
The  fumes  of  mercury,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
other  substances  used  in  the  arts,  are  thus  conveyed  to  the 
artisan ;  so  also  injurious  gases,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  8rc  It  is  the  law  of  vege- 
table and  animal  compounds  that  their  elements  shall  return 
to  their  simpler  compounds  by  putrescence  and  decay. 
The  elements  thus  combining  and  forming  compounds 
which  escape  into  the  atmosphere  are  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Many  of  the 
gases  thus  formed  are  very  injurious  to  human  health. 
The  form,  however,  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
appear  to  be  most  injurious  in  the  atmosphere  is  that  of  a 
tendency  to  change  before  the  ultimate  compounds  are 
formed.  In  this  state  vegetable  and  animal  matter  is  i 
of  establishing  in  living  bodies  states  of  change  in 
tissues  similar  to  that  in  which  they  themselves 
These  bodies  thus  act  as  ferments.  In  some  states  of  the 
atmosphere  these  sulwtances,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be,  are  much  more  readily  conveyed  than  in  others.  As  a 
rule,  hot,  moist,  and  still  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
favour  the  conveyance  of  these  particles  of  matter.  Hence 
it  is,  when  all  these  conditions  combine,  that  zymotic  dis- 
eases prevail  most. 

Water.— In  the  form  of  vapour,  water  has  most  important 
relations  to  life,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section ; 
but  in  the  condition  of  liquid  water  it  sustains  other  rela- 
tions of  equal  importance.  Water  is  necessary  to  man  as 
"  being,  but  naturally  he  uses  it  for  cleaning  and 
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washing,  and  takes  it  internally  with  hi*  food.  In  all  these 
relations  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  water  he  uses 
should  be  free  from  impurities  which  are  likely  to  engen- 
der disease.  The  first  great  source  of  water  is  the  ocean, 
which  being  carried  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour,  is 
•gain  precipitated  on  the  earth  in  the  form  of  snow,  or  rain, 
or  dew.  The  water  that  falls  on  the  earth  is,  part  of  it, 
carried  off  in  the  form  of  rivers  back  to  the  sea.  and  another 
enters  the  earth,  and  comes  again  to  the  surface  in 
of  springs.  Thus  we  have  naturally  sea-water, 
and  spring-water.  The  latter  is  constantly 
with  mineral  constituents ;  and  when  these  are 
very  obvious,  the  waters  are  called  mineral.  If  the  water 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  greater  beat  than 
natural,  it  is  called  thermal.  Sea-water  is  unfitted  for  die- 
tetical  purposes,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  salt  it 
contains.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  its  being  used 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  in  which  the  object  is  the  appli- 
of  cold  to  the  skin.  The  exercise  of  swimming  is 
rformed  in  salt  than  fresh  water,  and  the 
of  the  salt  appears  to  exercise  a  healthy  in- 
on  the  capillary  circulation.  In  cases  where  it  is 
it  should  be  known  thai  pure  water  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  of  sea-water. 

River  and  spring  waters  are  those  which  arc  mostly  em- 
ployed for  washing  and  dietetical  purposes.    These  waters 
seldom  contain  so  large  a  quantity  of  saline  matter  as  sea- 
The  saline  matters  may,  however,  be  in  quantities 


on  moist  clay  soils  than 


to  render  them  unfitted  for  either  washing  or  drinking. 
Where  the  saline  constituents  interfere  with  the  action  of 


soap,  they  are  objectionable  for  washing  purposes.  When 
the  saline  constituents  arc  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
blood,  they  do  not  appear  to  exercise  an  injurious  influ- 
ence  for  dietetical  purposes  unless  they  arc  in  great  excess. 

All  waters  are  liable  to  contamination,  from  the  presence 
of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  The  exist- 
ence of  large  bodies  of  water  containing  such  matters  is 
frequently  prejudicial  to  health.  Lakes,  ponds,  bogs,  and 
stagnant  waters  generally,  are  liable  to  this  contamination, 
and  the  effluvia  they  give  off  produce  diseases  of  various 
kinds,  more  e*|>ecially  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
Rivers  into  which  the  refuse  of  towns  is  poured  are  liable 
to  this  contamination,  and  are  thus  not  only  rendered  inju- 
rious for  drinking  purposes,  but  detrimental  to  those  who 
live  on  their  banks. 

Spring  or  well  waters  are  exposed  to  these  contamina- 
tions. In  towns,  where  the  soil  is  permeated  with  the  con- 
tents of  cesspools  or  the  leaksge  of  drains,  the  wells  may 
be  contaminated,  and  the  water  thus  rendered  entirely  un- 
fit for  use.  Extensive  evidence  has  been  brought  forward 
to  show  that  attacks  of  epidemic  cholera  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  contamination  of  well  and  river  waters  used 
for  dietetical  purposes.  Such  waters  may  be  rendered 
comparatively  sweet  by  boiling,  filtering,  said  other  clean- 
sing processes. 

.VoiV. — The  geological  strata  under  the  soil  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  life  of  plants  and  animals. 
These  strata  frequently  determine  the  composition  of  the 
waters  which  are  drunk  and  used.  They  vary  in  chemical 
composition  and  physical  properties,  and  have  varying  re- 
lations to  heat  and  moisture.  Some  soils  absorb  heat,  and 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  a  district.  This  is  the  case 
more  or  less  with  sandy,  gravelly  soils.  Such  soils  do  not 
retain  moisture ;  and  as  moisture  is  necessary  to  i 
vegetable  growth  and  decomposition,  they  I 
from  malarious  and  continued  fevers,  and  n 
other  soils. 

A  clay  soil  retains  moisture,  and  is  always  damp.  On 
this  account  it  encourages  animal  and  vegetable  growth  and 
decomposition.  It  |,  drained  with  difficulty,  and  is  ren- 
dered colder  by  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains.  Mists 


and  fogs  are  more  likely  to  c__ 
on  drv  gravelly  ones. 

Hygiene. 

Limestone  and  sandstone  soils  heat  or  cool  very  rapidly.  1 
At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  allow  water  to  pass  off  very 
rapidly  ;  and  by  retaining  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
they  are  liable  to  generate  poisonous  miasmata  during  the 
heat  of  summer. 

Chalk,  like  gravel,  allows  the  free  percolation  of  water, 
and  does  not  rapidly  absorb  heat.  It  absorbs  moisture,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  dry  over  it.  Next  to  a  gravelly  soil,  a 
chalk  soil  may  be  regarded  as  most  healthy.  There  arc 
many  combinations  of  soil  which  need  to  be  looked  to  in 
providing  for  the  sanitary  welfare  of  those  who  live  upon 
them. 

(B.)  Internal  Agrnts. 

Another  set  of  agencies  arc  those  which  act  more  directly 
on  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  «  hich  may  be  generally 
included  under  the  heads  of  food,  clothing,  exercise,  and 
mental  and  moral  culture. 

Food.— The  human  body,  like  other  organisms,  h  com- 
posed of  material  elements.  These  are  about  eighteen  in 
number.  Four  of  these— carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen— arc  called  organic  elements,  on  account  of  their 
universal  presence  in  living  organized  bodies.  Two — sul- 
phur and  phosphorus — are  very  generally  present,  and  are 
called  psrudorganic  elements.  The  rest  arc  inorganic, 
elements,  and  consist  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  silicon ;  and  the  metals,  potassium,  calcium, 
sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  three  or  four  other*  occasion- 
ally present. 

These  elements  exist  in  compounds  which  form  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body.  They  arc  generally  introduced  into  the 
body  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  found  there.  These 
compounds  are  found  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
mal world  ;  and  when  consumed  by  the  animal,  are  called 
food.  Food  subserves  two  principal  purposes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  animals :  Lit  builds  up  the  fabric  of  the  body  ;  2. 
It  maintains  its  special  animal  heat. 

For  the  performance  ol  these  two  great  functions,  special 
compounds  are  adapted.  Thus,  water,  the  compounds  ol 
the  inorganic  elements,  and  the  nitrogenous  compounds  ol 
plants,  are  employed  for  the  performance  of  the  hrxt  func- 
tion ;  and  starch,  oils,  and  sugar  for  the  second.  There  are, 
however,  certain  compounds  consumed  especially  by  man 
which  act  more  particularly  on  the  nervous  system,  as  tea, 
coffee,  alcohol,  and  tobacco,  which  maybe  called  medicinal 
or  auxiliary  food.  The  food  of  man,  with  the  exception  of 
water  and  salt,  is  mostly  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  is  the  plant  which  acts  u|>on  the  organic  elements 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  fit  compounds  tor  the  tissues 
of  animals.  The  following  outline  of  the  food  of  man  will 
>  idea  of  its  nature  and  relations  to  his  lite:— 


I.  Alimentary  or  senary,  which  may  be  divided  into 
clpal  groups. 
I.  Mineral. 

a.  Water.    Taken  purs  and  In  various  beverages,  and  »l«o  con- 

tained largely  in  solid  food. 

b.  SalU.    Found  largely  in  the  ashes  of  all  vegetable  and  ani- 

mal food,  and  includes  also  common  ult. 
8.  JtasySMM  I  nutritious  or  flesh-forming  food. 

a.  Albumin.     Found  in  eggs,  biocxi,  and  nervous  tissue  of 

animals,  and  in  the  juices  of  many  plante. 
i.  Fibrin*,  also  known  as  rtluten.    Found  in  the  muscles  of 

animals,  and  in  the  grains  of  the  various  cereal  plants,  ai 

wheat,  barley,  malse,  rice,  '«<" 
a.  Casein*  or  leyummt.  Found  in  the  milk  of  the  Mammalia,  and 

separated  as  cheese,  and  also  in  the  seeds  of  I 

plant*. 

3.  Carbonatroni  ■  respiratory  or  combusllh 

in  almost  all  vegetable  foods  ;  sad  Is  ] 
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t.  Suyar.    Pound  in  the  milk  and  liver  of  animate,  and  in  the 

juices  on   fruit*  of  plants, 
c.  Oil.    Found  in  the  milk  and  fat  of  all  animal*,  and  in  the 

•reds  nf  many  plants. 
II.  Mtdit trial  ami  Auxiliary  Food*. 
A.  Aeurter*  FaoJt.    These,  though  constantly  taken,  are  no*  di- 
gested, or  appropriated,  as.— 
a.  «.«.    Found  extensively  in  Tegetabla  food. 
».  CtUulott.    The  substance  from  which  the  walla  of  vege- 
table rrllt  are  farmed, 
c.  Gtlalint.  The  substance  from  which  animal  cells  are  formed, 
and  constituting  the  basis  of  all  anil 
6.  Alteration.    To  this  group  are  aaslgned — 

a.  Atidi,  as  vinegar,  citric,  malic,  tartaric,  a»d 
The  a 


».  Alkaloid:    The  active  principles  of  tes,  coffee,  and  choco- 
late. 

6.  Stimulants.   These  act  on  tb*  nervous  system. 

a.  Altehol.    The  active  agent  In  beers,  wines,  and  spirits. 

b.  ValatiU  oil$.    These  give  flavour  to  condiments  and  apices, 

aa  mustard,  horse-radish,  pepper,  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
cloves.  4t 

7.  Nartetici.    To  this  category  ia  referred  tobacco,  opium,  Indian 

hemp,  and  other  narcotics  indulged  in  by  man. 

The  influence  of  food  on  health  i*  most  important.  Man, 
left  lo  himself,  instinctively  discover*  what  and  how  much 
he  ought  to  take.  But  he  is  constantly  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  one  group  of  these  foods  is  abundant,  and 
another  is  deficient.  He  is  also,  especially  in  childhood, 
dependent  on  others ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  system  that  disease  and  death  can 
be  prevented.  Food  requires  to  be  adapted  to  age,  to  sea- 
sons, to  employment,  to  habits  and  conditions  of  the  system. 

The  child,  the  youth,  the  adult,  and  the  aged,  all  demand 
modifications  of  the  diet.  In  hot  countries  and  hot  seasons, 
the  heat-giving  fi>od,  in  proportion  to  the  nutritious,  requires 
to  be  diminished  ;  whilst  in  cold  climates  and  seasons,  it 
needs  to  be  increased.  The  liard-working  man  requires 
more  nutrition  than  the  man  whose  pursuits  are  sedentary. 
Some  foods  are  particularly  adapted  to  stales  of  the  system  ; 
thus  oil*  and  fists  are  beneficial  in  those  conditions  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  wasting  from  an  undue  absorption  of 
fatty  matter,  or  an  insufficient  supply  of  it.  Water  in 
large  quantities  frequently  acts  as  a  depuranl,  and  its 
beneficial  effects  in  certain  states  of  the  system  hare  led  to 
the  folly  of  administering  it  in  large  quantities  in  all  cases 
<jf  [liges&e. 

The  saline  matters  of  the  food  may  be  deficient  in  the 
blood,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  administration  of  fresh 
vegetables,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  scurvy.  The  alkaloids 
of  tea  and  coffee  act  manifestly  as  retarders  of  the  wasting 
processes  of  the  body.  Alcohol,  in  all  its  forms,  produces 
most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  body  when  taken  in  ex- 
cess,— in  tact,  is  the  greatest  dietelical  curse  of  man ;  but 
in  small  quantities  it  excites  the  languid  heart  to  action,  and 
suspends  those  changes  which  might  go  on  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  health. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  food  is  that  of 
cookery.  Not  only  should  food  be  of  a  proper  kind,  and 
given  in  due  quantities,  but  it  should  be  cooked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  it*  digestion  and  its  ultimate  action  on  the 
system.  How  little  this  is  attended  to,  the  least  inquiry 
will  make  manifest  Those  who  professionally  prepare  or 
vend  food  know  little  of  its  properties  and  qualities ;  and 
the  wealthy  only  secure  a  due  supply  of  sustenance  by 
an  expenditure  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  wasteful  to 
themselves  and  injurious  to  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  Our  army,  navy,  schools,  workhouses,  prisons,  anil 
hospitals  are  supplied  with  food  on  n 
and  disease  and  death  are  frequently 

The  question  of  the  relative  digestibility  of  food,  the  ac- 


tion of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  fluid,  the  I 
the  mucous  membrane*  of  the  intestines,  and  the  i 
tion  of  the  undigested  mas*  afler  the  chyle  is  absorbed,— all 
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Another  important  practical  question  in  relation  to  public  Otnersi 
health  is  the  adulteration  and  sale  of  impure  Ibod.    This  Hygiene, 
question  has  recently  received  the  attention  of  the  legisla-  v— V**""* 
ture,  and  more  stringent  measures  arc  likely  to  be  taken 
for  the  suppression  of  these  practices.    That  the 
tion  of  food  i»  carried  to  an 
sufficiently  proved ;  whilst 
quenilv  sell  food  in  a  state  likely  to 

Clothing.— In  a  civilized  state,  man  clothes  himself,  and 
by  this  means  saves  a  large  amount  of  wear  and  tear  in  the 
svstem.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  exposure 
to  cold  would  destroy  a  vast  amount  of  young  life  at 
and  lead  to  the  early  destruction  of  mature  life.  At  the 
same  time,  the  surface  of  the  body  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  cooling  in  the  hotter  seasons  of  the  year ;  so  that  the 
subject  of  clothing  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

Children  are  more  influenced  by  cold  than  adults,  and 
should  be  warmlv  clothed  whenever  the  temperature  ia  be- 
low 60s  Fahrenheit.  To  a  neglect  of  this  rule  may  be 
traced  the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  infant  life  in 
this  country.  Neither  the  chest  nor  the  leg*  of  young 
children  are  sufficiently  clothed  in  winter.  Women  also 
dress  too  lightly  about  the  chest  in  the  winter  of  these  cli- 
mates. Hence  their  liability  to  bronchitic  attacks.  In 
dressing,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  clothing  made  of 
animal  substances  is  warmer  than  that  made  of  vegetable 
fabrics.  The  head  is  naturally  clothed,  and  need*  perhaps 
less  attention  than  it  receives.  If  warm  clothing  is  needed 
in  cold  climates  and  weather,  it  becomes  oppressive  in  hot 
climates  and  weather.  As  the  temperature  rises  above  6o°, 
woollen  clothing  of  all  kind*  may  be  exchanged  for  cotton 
and  linen.  The  custom  of  clothing  European  troop*  in 
their  woollen  dresses,  and  hot  and  heavy  head-dresses,  in 
hot  and  tropical  climates,  is  opposed  to  reason,  and  exceed- 
ingly destructive  of  health.  The  colour  of  clothes  is  also 
of  importance.  Economy  dictates  dark  colour*  as  showing 
the  dirt  less ;  but  dark  colour*  absorb  heat  in  the  summer 
when  it  i*  not  wanted,  and  radiate  heat  in  the  winter  when 
it  need*  to  be  husbanded.  White  and  light-coloured  cloth- 
ing  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  clothing  at  all  seasons 
and  in  all  climates  of  the  world. 

Exercise. — The  calling  into  play  the  action  of  the  vo- 
luntary is  called  exercise.  The  contraction  of  the  muscular 
tissue  is  attended  with  the  destruction  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  particle*  of  which  it  is  composed.  This  renders  a 
restorative  necessary,  the  blood  i*  drawn  upon  for  new 
matters,  the  capillary  circulation  is  increased  in  the  muscle* 
moving,  a  corresponding  increase  of  action  take*  place  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  inspiration  becomes  deeper 
and  more  frequent,  the  heart  is  stimulated  to  action,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  more  rapid  in  every  part  of 
the  body ;  the  secreting  surfaces  are  more  active,  the 
skin  perspires,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture 
from  the  lungs  is  greater,  and  the  whole  system  sustains  an 
increase  of  activity.  Of  course  such  effect*  are  more  or 
less  extensive  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exercise. 
It  may  be  of  so  violent  a  kind  as  to  embarrass  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  where  these  organs  are  weak  or  damaged 
death  may  ensue.  Health  is,  however,  connected  with  a 
due  exercise  of  all  the  muscle*.  In  many  trades,  particular 
seta  of  muscles  are  called  into  action  to  the  exclusion  of 
other*.  The  want  of  exercise  in  the  latter  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  disease.  The  excessive  exertion  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  in  laborious  occupation*  tend*  to  waste  the 
system  and  destroy  life;  whilst  a  life  of 
muscular  exertion  permits  the  degradation  of  the 
the  body,  and  an  accumulation  of  fatty  matter,  which  in- 
vites the  attacks  of  disease  or  ends  in  sudden  death. 

To  diminish  the  destruction  of  life  by  over-exertion,  and 
to  supply  such  exercises  as  will  maintain  health,  are  the 
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G*n«mt  objects  of  the  sanitarian.    When  the  occupation  does  not 
Hygleot.  involve  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise,  the  movement*  of 
*k—V-~/  the  body  involved  in  walking,  running,  jumping,  riding, 
driving,  rowing,  swimming,  fencing,  declaiming,  and  read- 
ing aloud,  may  he  re-commended.    A  regular  system  of 
gymnastic  exercises  may  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
schools.     For  the  sedentary  classes  of  our  artisans  and 
commercial  population  public  play-ground*  are  strongly  to 
be  recommended,  in  which  game*  and  exercises  might  be 
i  and  adapted  to  tin:  special  wants  of  those  using 


Connected  with  exercise  is  the  subject  of  reft.  The 
voluntary  muscular  system,  and  the  nervous  system  through 
which  it  acts,  need  'rest.  Continuous  voluntary  exertion 
exhaust*  more  than  the  same  amount  of  labour  with  rest. 
Periods  of  hard  work  and  exercise  should  be  intermitted 
with  periods  of  cessation  from  exertion.  This  applies  also 
to  mental  labour.  Nature  secures  a  certain  amount  of 
rest  during  meals ;  but  the  grand  rest  of  the  system  is 
tleep.  During  the  period  of  infantile  and  youthful  excita- 
bility, sleep  needs  to  be  of  longer  duration  than  with  the 
adult.  For  man  in  his  vigour  a  certain  amount  of  sleep  is 
essential  to  his  well-being.  Thousand*  die  for  want  of 
sleep,  produced  either  by  anxiety  or  a  determination  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  repose.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  healthy  hard-working  man  requires,  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  eight  hours  in  bed.  Many  can  do  with  less, 
but  none  will  ever  repent  securing  this  amount  of  rest. 
Some  even  require  nine.  Persons  may  go  on  for  years 
despising  this  rule,  but  in  the  end  the  nervous  system 
exacts  from  those  who  over-work  it  a  fearful  penalty. 

Mental  and  Moral  Culture. —  The  special  functions  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  require  attention  from  those 
who  would  preserve  the  health  of  the  human  body.  What 
is  true  of  any  other  general  function  is  true  here ;  a  partial 
or  excessive  culture  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
is  likely  to  engender  disease.  Unless  there  is  a  harmonious 
development  of  the  perceptive  and  reflective  powers,  and  a 
proper  development  of  the  w  ill,  the  human  being  U  subject 
to  the  control  of  passions  and  feelings  which  lead  to  the 
most  destructive  effects  upon  the  rest  of  the  system.  The 
neglect  of  the  rules  of  sanitary  science,  seen  in  the  de- 
struction of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  an- 
nually, points  to  the  necessity  of  intellectual  culture  for 
the  safety  of  the  race;  whilst  the  records  of  insanity  and 
crime  show  how  painfully  society  pays  for  the  neglect  of  a 
proper  culture  of  the  moral  and  emotional  nature  of  man. 

3.  SPECIAL  MORBID  AGENCIES. 

The  human  body  is  liable  to  certain  specific  forms  of 
disease,  arising  from  the  introduction  into  the  blood  from 
without  of  certain  substances  which  act  as  poisons.  As  a 
rule,  mineral  substances,  which  are  not  naturally  contained 
in  tlie  human  body,  act  as  poisons.  These  substances  are 
often  used  for  the  purposes  of  suicide  and  murder.  They 
are  not,  however,  placed  in  the  category  of  substances  pro- 
ducing specific  diseases.  Such  substances  are  produced 
either  in  the  living  tissues  of  plants  and  animals,  or  result 
from  their  decomposition.  Such  poisons  may  be  divided 
into  those  generated  in  the  bodies  of  living  animals  and 
plants,  and  those  produced  by  vegetable  and  animal  decom- 
position. Those  generated  in  the  living  animal  body  may 
be  divided  into  those  produced  in  the  human  body,  and 
those  produced  in  the  lower  animals.  Amongst  the  latter 
poisons  may  lie  enumerated  those  produced  in  the  dog  in 
hydrophobia,  and  in  the  horse  in  glanders. 

Amongst  the  poisons  generated  in  the  human  body  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  syphilis,  small-pox,  scarlet  'fever, 
measles,  diphtheria,  tvphus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  plague, 
hooping-cough,  and  cholera.  In  these  instances  the  system 


has  the  power  of  generating  a  poison  which,  when  brought  Gentnl 
in  contact  with  another  human  body,  is  capable  of  inducing  Hvgim.. 
in  it  the  same  form  of  disease  as  that  in  which  itself  was  v 
produced. 

We  may  here  pass  over  the  consideration  of  poi«ons  pro- 
duced in  living  plants,  as  they  are  only  accidentally  or  de- 
signedly introduced  into  the  system. 

Dead  animal  and  vegetable  matters  arc  capable  of  en- 
tering into  a  state  of  decomposition,  in  which  they  may  be 
taken  into  the  body  as  food,  or  in  which  thtir  particles  may 
be  diffused  through  the  air,  and  thus  introduced  by  the 
agency  of  the  lungs  into  the  blood.  Such  poisons,  tinder 
the  names  of  malaria  and  miasmata,  are  known  to  be  capable 
of  inducing  disease  in  the  human  body. 

All  tbese  poisons  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
agency.  Where  the  poisons  generated  in  the 
body  prevail,  there  strict  quarantine,  or  measures 
diluting  the  poison,  do  not  fail  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
L-asc.  In  die  case  of  the  putrid  poisons,  the  removal  of 
the  cause,  or  the  removal  of  persons  from  their  influence,  is 
known  to  avert  disease. 

In  considering  the  action  of  these  poisons,  and  the  best 
of  rendering  them  inert,  three  things  should  be 
in  mind:  1.  The  body  attacked,  or  likely  to  be 
;  2.  The  medium  through  which  the  poison  is 
;  3.  The  poison  itself. 
With  regard  to  the  human  being,  it  should  always  be 
recollected,  with  regard  to  all  these  poisons,  that  some 
persons  are  highly  susceptible  of  their  action,  or  predisposed 
to  receive  them,  whilst  others  present  none  of  this  suscep- 
tibility or  predisposition.  A  person  vaccinated,  or  w  ho  has 
had  the  small-pox,  will  not  contract  small-pox  on  exposure 
to  the  contagion.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  non-contagiuusness 
of  •  disease  that  all  persons  exposed  to  its  action  do  nut 
acquire  the  disease.  The  subject  of  the  causes  that  render 
some  persons  liable  to  take  certain  diseases,  and  others  not, 
is  worthy  all  attention,  as  tending  to  throw  light  on 
the  spread  and  propagation  of  contagious  diseases.  Some 
of  the  diseases  relerred  to  are  only  propagated  by  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  body,  as  syphilis  and  hydrophobia; 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  propagated  by  the  poisonous 
matters  passing  through  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  point  of 
great  practical  importance.  Still  and  moist  states  of  the 
atmosphere  arc  those  which  most  favour  the  passage  of 
poisonous  gases.  Currents  of  air  will,  however,  convev  the 
poison  to  a  distance.  The  more  concentrated  the  poison  is 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  communicate  dis- 
ease. Infection  maybe  avoided  by  the  current  being  car- 
ried away  from  an  exposed  body  ;  and  the  poison  may  be 
so  diluted  as  not  to  produce  on  impression  on  even  a  pre- 
disposed body. 

I'he  nature  of  the  poison  differs.  In  some  instances 
it  is  so  intense  that  a  small  quantity  will  reproduce  the 
disease  in  a  predisjwsed  body,  whilst  in  others  free  ex- 
posure is  required.  As  instances  of  intense  poison,  those 
of  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  may  be  given  ,  whilst  the 
poison  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  are  of  a  much  less  in- 
tense kind. 

Poisons  seem  to  differ  at  different  times  and  seasons. 
They  are  much  more  vigorous  at  the  breaking  out  of  an 
epidemic  than  at  its  close.  They  sometimes  are  so  feeble 
that  individual  cases  occur,  and  nospread  of  the  disease  re- 
sults ;  at  other  times  it  would  appear  that  diseases  become 
epidemic  from  assuming  a  poisonous  activity  that  ordinarily 
do  not  present  this  phenomenon.  Thus,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances erysipelas  and  dysentery  become  highly  conta- 
gious, whilst  in* their  ordinary  forms  t'hey  exhibit  no  tendency 
to  spread.  It  would  even  appear  that  diseased  germs  are 
susceptible  of  transformation  ;  that  at  one  period  they  shall 
produce  one  form  of  disease,  and  at  another  time  another. 
These  points'  arc  most  imporuut  to  bear  in  mind  in  dealing 
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Part  II.— SPECIAL  OR  PARTICULAR 
HYGIENE. 

It  is  not  enough  to  inquire  into  the  general  laws  of  vitality, 
or  to  ascertain  what  are  the  necosary  conditions  of  health 
and  comfort,  but  an  application  of  this  knowledge  must  be 
nude  to  the  various  sanitary  wants  of  a  community,  and  to 
the  hygienic  demands  of  industry.  This  is  the  aim  of  prac- 
tical anil  especial  hygiene.  It  has  for  its  objects  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
•  particular  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  affecting  the 
health  of  a  community,  and  the  application  of  rule*  and 
remedies  to  the  many  unwholesome  influences  that  spring 
out  ..r  a  social  existence.  It  takes  cognisance  of  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  towns,  the  arrangement  of  streets,  the 
construction  of  houses,  the  cleansing  of  the  public  way,  the 
supply  of  pure  water,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  tlie  re- 
moval of  all  corrupting  refuse.    It  also  concerns  itself  with 


the  adulterations  of  fond,  the  unwholesome  influences  of 
trade,  and  the  injuries  to  which  labour  is  exposed.  All 
these,  therefore,  wiil  form  tlie  subjects  of  consideration. 


SITUATION  AND  ( 

Although  these  are  matter*  of  great  importance,  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  yet  they  receive  but  little  attention 
from  builders,  and  architects;  in  fact,  the  condition  of  our 
towns,  and  the  way  in  which  cities  are  enlarged  and  re- 
modelled, show  that  hardly  a  thought  is  bestowed  on  the 
advantages  of  situation,  or  on  the  general  arrangement  of 
streets  ;  and  in  respect  oi  the  houses  themselves,  they  arc 
characterised  by  a  showy  exterior  rather  than  by  any  dc.-ign 
for  internal  comlbrt.  In  most  cases  the  rooms  are  low  and 
badly  constructed  for  warmth  and  ventilation  ;  the  walls 
•re  composed  of  materials  that  offer  but  slight  resistance  to 
damp  and  cold  ;  the  windows  are  small,  and  so  badly  situated 
as  to  give  no  facilities  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air; 
tlie  passages  are  durk  and  narrow  ;  and  the  whole  fabric  is 
cheerless  and  uncomfortable.  Besides  which,  the  houses 
are  cruwded  together,  and  tower  up  to  an  unnecessary 
height.  They  thus  darken  the  narrow  and  crooked  thorough- 
fares ;  and  are  arranged  without  regard  to  the  direction  of 
the  light  or  the  course  of  the  wind  :  in  fact,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  every  effort  had  been  made  to  bar  out  the  whole- 
some influences  of  nature.  All  this  tells  upon  the  vigour 
of  the  population  ;  for  it  not  only  shortens  life  and  en- 
genders diseases  of  a  low  type,  but  it  also  saps  the  strength 
of  the  community,  and  more  than  decimates  the  inlant 
population. 

Again,  it  too  often  happens  that  the  poor  are  lodged  in 
the  dilapidated  houses  of  the  rich,  where  it  is  ini[>o-sible  to 
secure  for  them  the  appliances  which  are  necessary  for 
health  and  comfort.  A  large  share  of  the  immorality  and 
disease  of  our  large  cities  is  due  to  this,  and  to  the  'indis- 
criminate association  of  the  sexes  which  such  a  condition 
of  things  is  sure  to  encourage. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  discuss  in  this  place  the 
several  details  of  such  an  inquiry;  and  therefore  we  must 
be  content  with  an  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of 
tlie  subject.  That  w  hich  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  dwellings  is — 

L  The  selection  of  ■  locality  which  is  not  in  itself  in- 
wholesome,  as  from  the  proximity  of  marshy  ground  or  stag- 
nant water.  It  should  not  be  so  elevated  as  to  be  exposed 
to  undue  cold,  nor  so  low  as  to  he  deprived  of  tlie  salutary 
influences  of  a  dry  and  bracing  atmosphere. 

2.  The  ground  should  be  firm,  dry,  and  porous ;  and 
it  should  permit  of  easy  and  natural  drainage.  A  damp  clay 


soil  is  especially  objectionable,  and  so  also  is  a  wet  and  Special 
peaty  humus  ;  ibr  buth  of  them  provoke  diseases  of  a  ma-  H;gi«n». 
larious  type.  "w-y-*/ 

3.  The  aspect  of  the  building  should  allow  a  free  access 
of  air  and  light;  and  the  principal  windows  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  trans- 
mit a  current  of  air  that  may  sweep  through  tlie  house  when 
it  is  needed. 

4.  The  walls  should  be  constructed  of  materials  that  do 
not  retain  damp  or  organic  impurity. 

5.  The  houses  should  stand  ai>ar't  whenever  it  is  possible. 
And 

6.  The  streets  should  he  arranged  so  as  to  receive  the 
sun's  light,  and  be  open  to  a  free  current  of  air. 

CUAP.  II. — OS  THE  WARMING  Or  BUILDINGS,  &C. 

Warming  of  Buildings. — As  the  ventilation  of  buildings 
will  be  found  treated  in  another  place  in  this  work  (see  Ven- 
tilation), nothing  requires  to  be  said  of  it  here.  This  chap- 
ter shall  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  warming  of  buildings, 
ttc  The  circumstances  which  render  this  necessary  are  the 
entrance  of  cold  air  by  the  doors  and  windows,  tlie  con- 
ducting power  of  the  walls,  and  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  glass  of  the  windows,  flic  wall*  are  generally  from 
two  to  four  degrees  below  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
room,  and  they  absorb  and  conduct  a  large  amount  of  heat. 
The  cooling  effect  of  glass  is  also  very  great ;  Ibr  a  square 
foot  of  glass  will  generally  cool  about  13  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  from  the  mean  temperature  of  the  room  to  that 
of  the  external  air,  and  the  cooling  effect  of  metal  or  cor- 
rugated iron  is  nearly  the  same.  Taking  these  facts  into 
consideration,  the  rule  which  is  generally  adopted  tor  main- 
taining the  warmth  of  a  room  or  public  building  at  a  genial 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  6o°  is,  that  the  supply  in  cubic 
feet  of  warm  air  at  this  temperature  should  be  equal  to  four 
times  the  number  of  people  the  room  is  intended  to  con- 
tain, added  to  eleven  times  the  number  of  external  doors  and 
windows,  added  to  1'3  times  the  area  of  the  exjiosed  glass. 
If  the  window  s  are  double,  the  radiations  may  be  neglected ; 
and  if  they  are  tight,  there  is  no  necessity  to  multiply  them 
by  eleven  ;  for  in  these  cases  the  provision  or  supply  is 
simply  Ibr  ventilation. 

The  means  which  have  been  adopted  for  effecting  this 
arc  the  open  fire,  the  close  stove,  the  system  of  flues  Ibr  hot 
air,  and  the  closed  pipes  for  a  current  of  steam  or  hot  water. 

Although  the  open  Jire  is  not  an  economical  way  of 
wanning  a  room,  yet  it  is  generally  adopted  in  this  country 
because  of  its  cheerful  appearance  and  because  of  the 
abundance  of  fuel.  In  early  times  the  fire  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  there  was  a  hole  in  the  roof 
above  to  let  nut  the  smoke.  Then  came  the  first  improve- 
ment of  setting  the  fire  against  the  wall,  and  of  ornament- 
ing the  outlet  with  a  turret  and  with  louvre  openings. 
After  a  time  there  was  a  further  improvement  of  stone- 
screens  over  the  fire  to  shut  out  the  smoke;  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  channel  fur  the  smoke  was  entirely 
enclosed ;  and  thus  were  chimneys  first  designed.  Rut  for 
more  than  200  years  they  were  not  generally  used  except 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  ;  and  even  there  the  large  fire- 
place, with  its  cramped  seats  wuhin  the  chimney  breast, 
and  the  high-back  settle  which  acted  as  a  screen  to  keep  off 
the  wind,  were  but  imperfect  methods  of  warming.  As 
soon,  however,  as  coal  began  to  be  used  as  the  common 
fuel,  attention  was  directed  to  the  discharge  of  the  offen- 
sive smoke  Irom  it,  and  the  best  means  oi  economizing  the 
heat.  Then  it  was  that  the  gTeat  improvements  began  to 
be  effected  in  the  construction  of  fire-places.  The  earliest 
of  these  were  bv  Keslar  of  Frankfort  (1614),  Savot 
(1623),  Glauber  (1669),  Delesme  (1696),  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  Polignoc(1715).    The  " 
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the  name  of  M.  Ganger,  published  the  first  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  subject,  and  it  contain*  the  perms  of  almost 
ever)'  modern  improvement.  He  showed  the  advantage  of 
having  the  sides  and  back  of  the  stove  placed  at  such  an 
to  reflect  the  radiant  heat  into  the  room  ;  and  he 
recommended  that  the  chimney  should  be  contracted 
iatcly  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
ascent  of  the  heated  air.  These  suggestions  were  still 
further  improved  by  Franklin  (1774),  and  by  Count  Rum- 
ford  (1796) ;  and  since  then  the  chief  improvements  have 
been  in  the  methods  of  supplying  the  fuel,  as  from  below 
or  at  the  sides  of  the  fire,  and  in  directing  the  current  of 
air  upon  it  or  through  it.  These  improvements  are  count- 
lets,  but  the  rules  to  be  deduced  from  them  are, — 

1.  That  the  fire-place  sltould  be  in  the  situation  which 
commands  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  rqu.il  distances  from  the  confines  of  it;  so 
that  the  radiant  heat  may  be  equally  diffused. 
It  should  be  raised  to  about  10  inches  from  the  floor, 
to  that  the  feet  may  be  warmed  and  the  face  not 
scorched. 

The  grate  should  have  a  large  frontage,  ofa  semicircular 
form. 

The  back  and  sides  should  be  composed  of  had  conduc- 
tors (as  of  fire-brick),  so  that  the  heat  may  be  stored 
as  well  as  steadily  radiated. 

5.  The  bars  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 

fire  may  burn  clear,  and  the  heat  be  freely  radiated. 

6.  The  aperture  for  carrying  off  the  smoke  should  be  nar- 

rowed to  the  minimum  size,  in  order  that  the  heat  may 
be  retained,  and  the  fire  made  to  burn  steadily. 

7.  The  chimney  should  be  as  perpendicular  as  possible 

beyond  the  gathering. 

8.  The  coverings  or  sides  of  the  grate  should  be  placed 

obliquely  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  front,  and  they 
should  be  well  poli«hed. 

9.  The  distribution  of  warm  air  into  the  apartment  should 

be  promoted  by  air  chambers  around  the  grate  and 
flue*,  and  the  supply  of  air  to  the  grate  should  be  under 
the  floor,  as  in  the  contrivances  of  Mr  Boyd. 

With  all  these  arrangements,  however,  there  is  a  great 
lots  of  heat,  and  there  are  many  strong  objections  to  the 
open  fire-place.    Thus : — 

The  waste  of  fuel  and  of  heat  is  enormous,  for  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  passe*  up  the  chimney, 
and  is  lost  (Dr  Arnott).  Count  Rumford  estimated  it  at 
fourteen-fifteenth).  Then,  again,  there  is  a  very  unequal 
effect  in  the  distribution  of  the  heat.  Those  who  are  near 
to  the  fire  are  too  warm,  and  those  who  are  away  from  it 
are  not  warmed  at  all ;  the  law  of  radiation  being,  that 
the  effects  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  fire  causes  an  uncomfort- 
able draught  along  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  does  not 
ventilate  those  parts  which  are  above  the  level  of  the 
chimney  breast 

And,  lastly,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  smoke,  and 
there  is  danger  of  fire. 

With  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  our  national 
habits  have  confirmed  us  in  the  choice  of  an  open  fire. 

The  close  stove  is  used  where  fuel  is  scarce,  or  where  the 
open  fire  is  not  admissible.  It  is  a  very  ancient  mode  of 
warming,  and  is  still  commonly  practised  on  the  Continent. 

The  several  varieties  of  stoves  are, — Those  which  warm 
the  air  of  the  room  by  simple  contact  with  the  heated  sur- 
face of  the  stove ;  those  which  supply  a  continuous  cur- 
rent of  hot  air  into  the  room  ;  and  those  which  deliver  the 
warm  products  of  combustion  into  the  apartment.  Of  all 
these,  the  two  former  alone  deserve  consideration  ;  for  the 
Utter  are  dangerous  and  unwholesome.  Of  the  first,  the 
is  the  Dutch  stove,  which  consists  of  an  iron 


chamber  in  which  the  fuel  is  burnt.  The  stove  is  raised  a 
little  above  the  floor,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are 
carried  off  by  a  flue.  In  France,  Gerniany,  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  tlve  stove  is  made  of  brick-tiles  or  porcelain.  The 
fire-place  is  small,  but  there  is  a  circuitous  disposition  of 
the  flue,  and  this  makes  the  stove  a  large  and  inelegant 
structure.  The  materials,  however,  retain  the  heat  for  a 
long  time,  and  therefore  the  stove  requires  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  is  very  economical 

When  the  warm  products  of  combustion  are  conveyed 
into  the  room,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  brazier,  with 
Harper  and  Joyce's  stoves,  and  with  the  various  gas  fur- 
naces which  have  lately  been  contrived,  there  is  great 
danger  to  health ;  fur  not  only  is  the  atmosphere  m  ide  dry 
and  hot,  but  it  contains  the  poisonous  products  of  com- 
bustion, which  have  on  several  occasions  been  fatal :  in 
fact,  the  objections  to  most  of  the  close  stoves,  whether 
they  throw  the  products  into  the  room  or  not,  are,  that  they 
burn  or  overheat  the  atmosphere,  and  make  it  drv  and  un- 
comfortable. Besides  which,  they  do  not  generally  [>crmit 
or  a  very  complete  renovation  of  the  air,  but  merely  cause 
a  continual  circulation  of  it  within  the  room.  To'  guard 
against  these  objections,  the  stove  sliould  be  constructed  so 
as  to  deliver  the  products  of  combustion  entirely  out  of  the 
room,  and  it  should  not  be  composed  of  materials  that  will 
soon  become  hot.  The  fire  should  never  be  so  intense  as 
to  scorch  the  air,  for  that  will  produce  a  sensation  of 
dryness  and  oppression.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  should  be 
continuous,  and  the  vitiated  atmosphere  should  be  re- 
moved by  special  contrivances  at  a  higher  level.  A  proper 
degree  of  humidity  should  be  given  to  the  air  by  means  of 
evaporating  vessels  or  wet  surfaces,  and  there  should  be 
perfect  and  easy  control  over  all  the  arrangements.  When 
tins  U  the  CMC,  the  close  stove  has  advantages  over  the 
open  fire,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  more  economical 
and  more  uniform  in  its  action. 

A  system  of  Jives  for  hot  air  has  been  a  common  mode 
of  warming  among  the  wealthy  from  very  early  times. 
The  Roman  hypocaustum  was  but  a  set  of  flues  running 
beneath  the  flooring,  and  conveying  the  smoke  and  hot 
air  from  a  furnace  outside  the  room.  Exactly  the  same 
kind  of  arrangement  is  the  ancient  hang  of  the  Chinese  ; 
and  the  modern  invention  of  Mr  Beaumont  is  also  an 
example  of  it.  Judging  from  the  effects  of  these  stoves, 
and  the  economy  with  which  they  may  be  maintained,  they 
appear  to  have  many  advantages ;  but  they  require  especial 
attention,  and  are  not  always  under  control ;  besides  which, 
there  is  danger  of  the  soot  firing  in  the  flues,  and  so  be- 
coming unmanageable ;  and,  above  all,  they  cannot  be 
made  the  mean*  of  constant  ventilation. 

A  closed  pipe  conveying  steam  or  hot  water  is  a  modern 
invention.  The  effects  are  much  more  genial  than  those 
produced  by  a  higher  temperature,  but  the  apparatus  is 
expensive,  and  in  the  case  of  steam  it  requires  constant 
attention  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  used  with  advantage  in  large 
public  buildings,  as  in  hospitals,  prisons,  barracks,  &c. 

The  hot-water  apparatus,  in  its  simplest  form  (Kewley's), 
is  on  the  principle  of  a  syphon.  It  consists  of  a  long  pipe 
coiled  about  in  the  rooms  to  be  heated,  and  having  two 
legs  of  unequal  length  passing  down  into  an  o|>cn  kitchen 
boiler  i  the  short  leg  dips  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  long  leg  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
As  the  water  becomes  hot,  it  rises  in  the  short  leg  and  cir- 
culates to  the  coils  in  the  upper  level,  where  it  parts  with 
its  heat,  and  then  descends  in  the  long  leg  to  the  boiler. 
The  apparatus  is  not  adapted  for  any  great  height  (not 
above  14  feel),  and  the  water  cannot  be  heated  above  180" 
cause  of  the  tendency  to  a 
The  second  form  of  the 
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is  that  contrived 
by  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes".'    It  consist*  of  • 
boiler,  with  the  two  legs  of  the  syplion  coram 
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ting  with  a  cittern  at  a  high  level.  These  are  filled  with 
water,  anil  when  the  fire  heat*  the  contents  of  the  boiler, 
the  hot  water  rises  at  once  to  the  cistern,  whence  it  is  dis- 
tributed by  coils  to  the  room*  to  be  heated,  and  then  it  de- 
scends to  the  boiler.  By  this  arrangement  the  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  212",  and  the  water  conveyed  to  any 
distance. 

The  third  and  onlv  other  form  of  the  apparatus  is  the 
invention  of  Mr  Perkins.  It  is  a  closed  circuit  of  com- 
paratively small  pipes  rilled  with  water.  About  one- 
eleventh  part  of  the  whole  tube  is  coiled  in  a  suitable 
manner,  anil  placed  in  a  furnace  at  the  lowest  level.  From 
this  a  straight  tube  passes  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
thence  the  pipe  descends  to  the  several  rooms  to  be 
warmed,  where  it  is  coiled  so  as  to  expose  a  large  radiating 
surface  ;  from  these  it  returns  to  the  coil  in  the  furnace. 
An  expansion  or  safety  tube  is  placed  at  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  apparatus,  to  guard  against  danger  from  the  too 
great  expansion  of  the  heated  water.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  furnace  coil  may  be  raised  to  400*.  but  the 
circulation  and  cooling  in  the  return  coils  is  so  great  that 
the  water  soon  falls  to  200°  ;  in  fact,  when  the  return  coils 
have  a  radiating  surface  about  ten  limes  as  great  as  that  of 
the  furnace  coil,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  maintain  a  tem- 
perature above  200°. 

The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  these  contrivances  is 
"  •,  but  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  212° 


ought  to  give  out  enough  heat  to  raise  130  cubic  feet  of 
air  10s,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  3000  cubic  feet  of  air  one  degree  fur  every 
degree  of  heat  it  loses.  Trcdgold,  Hood,  and  others,  have 
given  the  rules  for  ascertaining  the  length  and  surface- 
measiirenient  of  pipe  which  is  necessary  for  heating  given 
quantities  of  air,  and  have  also  determined  the  amounts  of 
trie  different  kinds  of  luel  which  are  required  for  the  pur- 
pose t  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  consideration  of 
such  facia. 

Artificial  lllttmiiiatitm. — In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  this 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  for  all  the  combustible 
bodies  employed  lor  the  production  of  artificial  light  ap- 
propriate the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  form  carbonic  acid. 
They  therefore  vitiate  the  atmosphere  to  a  large  extent, 
and  some  of  them  also  produce  sulphurous  acid,  which  hy 
subsequent  oxidation  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  and  this 
exerts  a  corrosive  action  on  meials  and  textile  fabrics. 

The  principal  illuminating  agents  are  oil,  tallow,  stearic 
acid,  spermaceti,  wax,  camphine,  benzole,  and  coal-gas. 
The  extent  lo  which  these  several  agents  appropriate  the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  evolve  heat,  ami  vitiate  the  air  for  the 
same  amount  of  lighl,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 
The  light  evolved  in  each  case  is  that  of  26  sperm  candles, 
each  burnii  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  per  hour;  and  the 
vitiating  effect  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  3  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  1000  of  air. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  lhat,  for  the  same  amount  of 
light  obtained,  the  heating  and  vitiating  effects  of  tallow 
candles  are  nearly  lour  times  as  great  as  those  of  cannel  gas ; 
but  then  gas  is  not  consumed  economically;  for  the  light 
is  placed  at  a  great  altitude,  and  more  gas  is  therefore  burnt 
than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  illu- 
mination. This  it  is  which  has  created  so  great  a  prejudice 
against  gas,  and  which  lias  caused  it  to  be  consumed  in  a 
wasteful  manner,  so  as  to  heat  and  vitiate  the  atmosphere  to 
a  sci  ions  extent.  In  every  case,  however,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  products  of  combustion  should  be  discharged  from 
the  room,  and  that  there  should  be  a  large  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air  to  provide  for  the  heating  effects  of  the 
illuminating  agent. 

The  difference  in  the  illuminating  power  and  the  vitia- 
ting effects  of  the  same  body  (sperm-oil  fur  example)  is 
dependent  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  burnt,  and  it  shows 
how  necessary  it  is  that  combustion  should  always  be  main- 
tained at  the  fullest  point ;  indeed,  the  differences  in  the 
vitiating  effects  of  the  several  fatty  bodies  ure  caused,  not 
so  much  by  differences  of  chemicul  composition,  as  by  the 
vigour  with  which  the  combustion  is  maintained.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  that  (lie  supply  of  air  to  the  combustible 
should  be  such  as  to  maintain  it  in  the  most  active  state  of 
combustion.  This  is  the  object  of  glass  chimneys,  of  lite 
various  contrivances  named  oxydaters,  of  the  thin  and 
plaited  wicks  of  candles,  and  of  the  expanded  or  sheet- 
like  flames  of  gas.    When  the  combustion  is  very  feeble, 


a  number  of  acrid  compounds  are  produced  which  lire  very 
offensive.  The  fatly  bodies,  for  example,  »hen  burnt  with 
a;  smouldering  wick,  or  a  large  snuff,  produce  acrolein, 
cmpyreumatic  vapour,  and  irritating  fatty  acids ;  coal-gas, 
when  slowly  burning,  produces  aldehyde,  formic  acid,  me,  ; 
and  the  half-burnt  vapours  of  turpentine  and  benzole  are 
equally  offensive. 

Coal-gas  is  a  very  complex  mixture  ;  it  consists  of  about 
40  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  light 
carbonetted  hydrogen,  from  5  to  10  |>er  cent,  of  condeiisiblc 
hydro-carbons,  with  variable  proportions  of  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
and  sometimes  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Mam  of 
these  gases  are  poisonous;  and  therefore  it  is  that  coal- gas 
exerts  an  injurious  action  on  the  animal  economy.  If  it  is 
inhaled  in  a  concentrated  state,  it  quickly  produces  insensi- 
bility, which  is  followed  by  coma  and  death.  An  atmo- 
sphere containing  from  7  to  12  per  cent,  of  coal-gas  will 
kill  small  animals  in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  this  proportion 
acting  on  man,  causes  headache  and  nausea,  with  great  de- 
pression of  the  vital  jiowcrti. 

A  mixture  of  gas  and  atmospheric  air  is  explosive ;  and  it 
would  seem  from  experiment  that  the  greatest  danger  is 
when  there  is  1  part  of  common  gas  to  lirom  6  to  7  of  air, 
or  1  part  of  cannel  gas  to  about  10  of  air.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  under  these  circumstances  is  equal  to  that  of  about 
30  atmospheres.  These  circumstances  call  lor  especial  ci 
in  the  use  of  gas,  and  in  many  continental  cities  there  i 
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authorized  rules  for  the  management  of  it.  In  Hamburg, 
for  example,  the  gas-fitters  are  obliged  to  perform  their  work 
in  on  appointed  manner.  They  must  use  tubes  of  wrought 
iron,  or  of  brass,  or  copper ;  and  in  cases  where  these  are 
not  easily  adapted,  tubes  of  drawn  tin  must  be  employed. 
The  joining  mu»t  be  made  in  a  durable  and  solid  way, 
either  bv  means  of  sockets  ground  in  and  cemented  with 
iron  cement,  or  by  Screwing  up.  or  by  soldering.  Any 
other  kind  of  connection  is  forbidden.  The  tubes  must  be 
placed  in  localities  where  they  arc  accessible,  so  that  in  case 
of  leakage  the  mischief  may  be  easily  reftaired.  The  cock 
must  be  constructed  so  as  to  make  only  a  fourth  part  of  a 
turn,  and  they  must  be  fixed  so ft*  not  to  he  removable  from 
the  tubes.  All  the  pipes  of  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter 
must  be  provided  with  stop-cocks,  so  as  to  shut  oft'  the 
gas  in  ca»e  of  fire ;  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  use  or 
alter  the  fittings  without  having  them  tested  by  means  of 
a  pressure  of  1  inch  of  mercury  or  14  inches  of  water. 
All  the  gag-fitters  are  sworn  to  adhere  to  these  instruc- 
tions; and  in  case  of  any  damage  from  negligence,  com- 
pensation can  be  claimed  from  the  gas-fitter  in  a  civil  court 
of  justice. 

The  sulphur  which  is  contained  in  coal-gas  is  objection- 
able, because  of  its  Ibrming  sulphurous  acid,  which  soon 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  sulphuric  acid. 
This  exerts  a  corrosive  action  on  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics, 
and  has  caused  much  mischief  in  libraries  and  warehouses; 
in  fact,  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  of  coal-gas 
is  sufficient  to  produce  from  30  to  50  gTains  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  guard  against  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  this  acid  by  burning  the  gas  in  a  closed 
chamber,  so  that  the  products  of  combustion  may  be  carried 
entirely  away ;  and  there  are  many  contrivances  for  accom- 
plishing this. 

A  dangerous  compound,  called  water-gas,  has  on  several 
occasions  been  proposed  for  illuminating  purposes.  It  con- 
sist* of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid,  in 


s  proportions;  and  to  give  it  an  illuminating  power, 
it  is  naphthalized  with  benzole,  or  the  volatile  hydro-carbons 
of  coal-tar.    The  gas  is  obtained  by 


ignited  carbon,  and  the  carbonic  oxide  which  is  so 
is  a  deadly  poison  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
of  France  and  Germany  have  interdicted  its  use. 

There  are  two  illuminating  agents — namely,  the  oxy- 
hydrogen,  or  Drummond  light,  and  the  electric  light — 
which  do  not  vitiate  the  atmosphere;  but  they  are  so 
costly,  and  arc  so  difficult  to  manage,  that  they  are  not 
used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Hater  Supply. — An  abundant  supply  of  wholesome 
water  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  health  and  comfort. 

Pure  water  cannot  be  obtained  from  natural  sources; 
even  that  which  distils  from  the  earth,  and  falls  as  rain  or 
snow,  is  charged  wilh  volatile  matter*  which  are  often 
highly  offensive ;  and  the  water  which  flows  from  the  soil 
contains  saline  impurities  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  strata  through  which  it  has  percolated.  These  arc  the 
earthy  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkalies,  the  earthy  and  alkaline  sulpliates  with  silica, 
alumina,  organic  matter,  and  frequently  the  nitrates  of 
potash,  sodu,  and  lime.  The  proportions  of  these  con- 
stituents vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  the 
water  lias  filtered ;  for  example,  the  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia  may  range  from  less  than  a  grain  per 
gallon  to  more  than  20  grains  the  former  being  the  pro- 
portion in  the  water  from  the  shallow  sands  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  and  the  latter  in  the  water  from  the  chalk  formation. 
So  also  with  res|>cct  to  sulphate  of  lime:  in  most  of  the 
streams  of  England,  and  in  the  water-bearing  strata,  the 
proportion  does  nut  exceed  5  grains  per  gallon ;  but  in  the 
hard  selenitic  waters  of  the  London  clay  the  proportion  is 
from  20  to  30  grains.    The  existence  of  nitrates  in  water 


is  generally  a  sign  of  putrid  contamination.  All  the  shal- 
low wells  of  our  large  towns  and  cities  are  charged  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  this  salt,  the  acid  of  which  is 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  organic  matters  which  have 
drained  from  the  sewers,  and  cesspools,  and  graveyards,  and 
from  the  soakage  of  surface  filth.  While  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  this  salutary  kind  of  oxidation,  the  danger  is 
kept  in  abeyance ;  but  no  one  can  say  when  this  power 
may  cease  or  be  overtaxed,  and  then  the  danger  is  immi- 
nent. Water  which  has  flowed  from  well-manured  land  is 
charged  in  the  same  way  wilh  alkaline  nitrates;  and  that 
which  has  drained  from  a  soil  covered  with  peat,  or  has 
stood  upon  decaying  vegetable  matter,  as  the  water  of 
ponds  and  marshes,  is  commonly  impregnated  with  organic 
compounds  to  a  serious  extent.  As  a  rule,  it  is  found 
that  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  not  wholesome 
unless  it  has  been  collected  in  a  sandy  district  which  is  not 
in  cultivation.  Those  from  the  upper  sands  of  the  tertiary 
strata  are  generally  excessively  hard,  from  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  Those  from  the  lowermost  sands  of  that 
strata,  as  the  deep  well  waters  of  I^ondon,  are  free  from 
this  impurity,  and  are  frequently  alkaline,  from  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  water  from  the  uptier  and  middle 
layers  of  chalk  is  characterised  by  the  existence  of  much 
carbonate  of  lime ;  and  that  from  the  upper  greensands 
which  lie  upon  the  gault  is  not  much  charged  with  calcareous 
salts,  but  contains  a  rather  large  proportion  of  alkaline 
nitrates,  with  traces  of  phosphates.  In  the  summer-time 
such  water  is  soon  covered  with  Conferva  and  Diatomacca?, 
which  feed  upon  the  nitro-phosphates,  and  form  a  thick 
scum  upon  its  surface.  The  water  from  the  sands  below 
the  gault  is  commonly  the  purest  of  all ;  but  even  this  is 
occasionally  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  iron  that  has 
been  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites.  Kivcr 
waters  have  generally  lost  a  great  portion  of  tlieir  ralcareous 
matter,  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  A  water  which 
contains  about  20  grains  of  saline  matter  in  the  gallon,  of 
which  about  12  or  13  are  carbonate  of  lime,  from  2  to  3 
sulphate  of  lime,  from  2  to  3  common  salt,  and  with  not 
more  than  2  grains  of  organic  matter,  is  generally  well 
suited  for  domestic  purposes.  If  it  contain  a  larper  propor- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  unpleasantly  hard,  and  causes 
a  waste  of  soap,  besides  depositing  a  crust  upon  the  interior 
of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  boiled.  Every  grain  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  that  remains  in  solution  in  the  water  destroys 
about  10  grains  of  soap;  and  therefore  a  calcareous  water 
is  wasteful  for  domestic  purjwses.  When  the  calcareous 
salt  is  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lime,  it  is  still  more  objec- 
tionable, because  this  sait  is  not  precipitated  from  the  water 
by  boiling  or  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  hardness 
is  therefore  said  to  be  permanent,  in  contradistinction  of 
the  fugitive  hardness  of  a  carbonated  salt.  Such  water  not 
only  destroys  soap  to  the  extent  of  about  7 k  times  the 
weight  of  the  sulphate  contained  in  it,  but  it  is  unfit  for 
vegetable  infusions,  and  for  extracting  albuminous  matters. 
There  ore  occasions,  however,  when  this  is  desirable,  as  in 
the  brewing  of  pale  ales,  when  the  object  is  to  extract  the 
saccharine  matter  of  the  malt,  without  much  of  the  colour 
or  the  albumen.  The  water  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  for 
example,  which  is  so  celebrated  for  the  production  of  pale 
ale,  contains  about  28  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 
gallon. 

In  consequence  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  the  hardness  of  calcareous  waters,  several  processes  have 
been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  softening  them.  None 
of  these  processes,  however,  are  applicable  to  the  selenitic 
waters,  which  derive  their  hardness  from  sulphate  of  lime. 
In  other  cases  they  owe  their  action  to  the  removal  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which  holds  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 
Exposure  to  the  air  in  a  running  stream,  or  boiling  the 
water  for  a  few  minutes  or  the  addition  of  caustic  lime, 
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flpecUl  which  in  Dr  Clark'*  process,  will  have  this  effect,  and  then 
llygi»iM.  ilie  carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  insoluble 
^— '  powder.  The  latter  process,  which  was  suggested  by-  Dr 
Clark  in  1841,  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tual, but  it  has  not  yet  been  practised  with  success ;  for 
there  U  much  difficulty  in  removing  the  precipitate  from 
the  water,  and  the  suspended  lime  is  apt  to  (brm  con- 
cretions in  the  service-pipes.  The  quantity  of  lime  which 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  will  depenil  upon  the  hardness 
of  the  water;  but  it  rarely  exceeds  10  grains  per  gallon, 
and  with  this  proportion  the  hardness  of  a  chalk  water  may 
be  reduced  from  19  or  20  degrees  to  6  or  T. 

A  water  which  contains  but  little  carbonate  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  although  suit  and  agreeable  for  domestic  purposes, 
is  apt  to  be  dangerous,  from  its  action  on  the  lead  of  the 
cisterns  or  servicc-pi|>es.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
pure  distilled  water  rapidly  corrodes  lead,  and  to  does  rain 
and  snow  water,  and  the  water  which  has  fallen  upon  sandy 
districts,  and  has  not  received  much  mineral  impregnation. 
The  corrosion  of  the  lead,  which  is  due  to  the  combined 
influence  of  water  and  atmospheric  oxygen,  leads  to  the 
formation  of  the  white  liydrated  oxide  of  the  metal ;  and 
this,  by  combining  with  carbonic  acid,  becomes  a  hyuratcd 
carbonate.  Part  of  this  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  preci- 
pitate; part  of  it  is  also  suspended  in  the  water,  and  gives 
it  a  milky  ap|>earancc ;  and  a  still  smaller  part,  amounting 
to  about  7  grains  in  the  gallon  in  the  case  of  tin-  liydrated 
oxide,  and  1-1/  grain  in  the  gallon  with  the  hydrated  car- 
bonate, are  dissolved.  These  proportions  of  lead  are  quite 
sufficient  to  give  to  the  water  a  poisonous  action :  indeed, 
as  little  as  1  grain  of  oxide  of  lead  in  7  gallons  of  water 
has  been  known  to  act  injuriously  (Herepath);  and  I 
■nun  in  the  gallon  has  often  produced  lead-|K>isoning. 
The  proportion  which  is  thought  to  be  harmless  is  1 
grain  of  lead  in  20  gallons  of  water  (Smith) ;  and  when 
it  rises  to  about  I  grain  in  10  gallons,  it  is  approaching  a 
dangerous  quantity. 

The  facts  which  have  been  made  out  in  respect  of  the 
action  of  water  on  lead  are  these : — That  water  which  con- 
tains less  than  2  grains  of  saline  matter  in  the  gallon  cannot 
be  safely  stored  in  lead  vessels  or  distributed  through  lead 
pipes.  That  a  proportion  of  6  grains  of  saline  matter 
(chiefly  carbonate  and  sulphate)  may  be  distributed  through 
lead  pipes,  but  cannot  be  stored  in  lead  vessels  ;  and  that 
w  hen  the  proportion  of  sulphates  and  carbonates  amounts  to 
from  10  to  20  grains  per  gallon,  the  water  is  not  affected  by 
the  lead  to  any  appreciable  extent.  These  facts  show  that 
there  is  danger  in  seeking  for  a  too  pure  supply,  or  in  soft- 
ening the  water  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Again,  the  presence  of  nitrates  or  chlorides,  or  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  will  also  cause  an  injurious  action  on  lead  ; 
»nd  so  will  the  falling  in  of  leaves  or  dirt  into  a  lead 
cistern,  or  the  joining  of  iron  pipes  to  the  lead.  The 
former  in  their  decay  produce  a  vegetable  acid  which  dis- 
solves the  lead,  and  the  latter  sets  up  galvanic  action, 
which  corrodes  it.  Cases  of  lead-poisoning  have  occurred 
where  lead  pipes  have  been  joined  to  iron  ones;  and  it 
has  sometimes  happened,  that  although  the  water  which 
flows  through  the  pipe  is  wholesome,  that  which  has  stood 
in  it  for  some  hours  is  poisonous.  This  explains  the  fact, 
that  in  a  large  household  the  domestics  who  make  their 
morning  tea  of  the  water  which  has  stood  in  the  pipes  all 
nigh:,  will  show  symptoma  of  lead-poisoning,  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  are  free  from  them. 

In  seeking  for  a  supply  of  water,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  existence  of  too 
Urge  a  quantity  of  (aline  matter,  and  on  the  other,  to  avoid 
that  degree  of  soilness  or  purity  which  will  lead  loan  inju- 
rious action  on  the  lead  of  the  cistern  or  service-pipe. 
Water  w  hich  contains  nitrate  or  chloride  in  excess  or  solid 
vegetable  matter,  should  always  be  rejected. 
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The  mode  <f  supply  is  likewise  a  matter  of  importance.  8p«ui 
Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  water  should  be  conveyed  HjrrieD*. 
to  the  storing  places  in  covered  channels  so  as  to  prevent  v— v— ' 
a«  tar  as  possible  the  contamination  of  the  water  with  filth. 
The  reservoirs  should  also  he  covered;  and  the  water 
should  remain  in  them  a  sufficient  time  to  deposit  the 
grosser  impurities.  It  should  then  be  filtered  through  sand- 
beds  into  the  reservoirs  from  which  it  is  supplied  to  the 
public.  As  to  the  question  of  an  intermittent  or  constant 
supply,  there  are  many  arguments  of  great  weight  which 
bear  upon  both  sides  of  it.  The  advantages  of  a  constant 
supply  are,  that  the  necessity  for  large  cisterns,  and  the 
consequent  exposure  of  the  water  to  fouling,  is  greatly  di- 
minished ;  the  water  comes  to  the  house  cool  and  well 
aerated ;  and  it  is  always  ready  for  use.  The  disadvantages 
are,  that  the  necessity  for  cisterns  cannot  be  entirely  ob- 
viated ;  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  water  in  the  conti- 
nuous flow  of  it ;  that  it  is  delivered  at  so  slow  a  rate  that 
there  is  a  needless  loss  of  time  in  collecting  it ;  that  it 
cannot  be  supplied  at  a  high  pressure ;  that  the  pipes  are 
apt  to  freeze ;  that  when  repairs  are  going  on  there  is  a 
total  shutting  off  of  the  supply  ;  and  that  the  continuous 
flow  is  never  sufficient  to  clean  the  drains  or  to  flush  the 
sewers.  Besides  which,  in  almost  every  case  where  the 
constant  supply  has  been  generally  used,  there  have  been 
practical  difficulties,  chiefly  on  the  score  of  excessive  waste, 
which  have  interfered  with  its  continual  action.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  the  careful  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  importance  whether  the  supply  is  con- 
stant or  intermittent ;  for,  with  proper  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  cistern,  the  supply  is  always  sufficient  and 
unpolluted  ;  but  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  where  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  water  is  generally  an  open  butt,  receiving 
all  the  chance  filth  which  may  drop  into  it,  and  becoming 
tainted  with  the  disgusting  exhalations  from  the  neigh- 
bouring closet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insufficient  capacity  of 
the  receptacle,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment  whether  there 
cannot  be  a  perpetual  flow.  At  any  rate,  there  is  some 
better  system  required  than  that  which  prevails  in  all  the 
crowded  localities  of  our  great  cities,  where  it  is  hard  for 
the  poor  to  obtain  even  that  modicum  of  water  which  is 
required  for  their  physiological  wants,  and  where  it  is  vain 
to  expect  from  them  those  habits  of  cleanliness  which  arc 
necessary  for  health,  and  for  their  social  advancement. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  supply,  it  is  manifest  that  it  should 
be  sufficient  not  only  for  the  domestic  wants  of  a  popula- 
tion, but  also  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  luxury.  In  the 
city  of  London  it  amounts  to  nearly  25  gallons  per  head 
per  day ;  and  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, Nottingham,  Preston,  Oldham,  Liverpool,  Paisley, 
and  some  other  places  which  are  regarded  as  models  in  this 
respect,  the  daily  supply  is  from  15  to  20  gallons  per  head. 
Looking,  therefore,  at  the  requirements  of  a  population,  and 
at  the  practical  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  concern- 
ing them,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  supply  of  from  12  to 
15  gallons  per  head  is  required  for  purely  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  that  an  addition  of  from  5  to  8  gallons  per  head 
is  required  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  general  cleanli- 
ness. This  makes  a  total  daily  supply  ot  20  gallons  per 
head  ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  domestic 
wants,  lor  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  for  the  flushing  of 
sewers,  for  the  cleansing  and  watering  of  streets,  for  the 
extinction  of  fires,  and  lor  the  supply  of  trades  and  manu- 
factures. 

The  chief  conditions  of  a  water  supply  are : — 
That  the  w  ater  should  be  of  such  purity  and  quality  as  to 
be  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  being 
wasteful  on  the  score  of  hardness,  and  on  the  other  dan- 
gerous from  its  softness. 

That  it  should  be  conveyed  from  its  source  in  covered 
channels. 
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That  it  should  be  stored  in  reservoirs  that  will  permit  of 
sedimentation,  and  be  filtered  through  fine  sand. 

That  the  daily  supply  should  be  not  less  than  20 
per  head  of  the  population. 

That  it  should  be  supplied  at  high  press 
reach  the  uppermost  storeys  of  the  houses. 

That  the  cisterns  of  every  house  should  be  constructed 
of  harmless  and  durable  materials  ;  that  they  should  he  co- 
vered so  as  to  exclude  dirt  and  other  impurities  ;  and  that 
they  should  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  12  gallons  per  head, 
or  21  gallons  per  room. 

That  every  closet  should  have  a  distinct  supply,  so  as  to 
guard  against  offensive  impregnation. 

That  every  court  should  have  a  separate  stand-cock  that 
may  be  used  for  flushing  and  cleansing. 

That  there  should  be  a  street  supply  sufficient  for  the 
accidents  and  emergencies  of  fire. 

And  lastly,  that  there  should  be  a  proper  distribution  for 
street  fountains,  for  public  urinals,  and  for  the  flushing  and 
cleansing  of  sewers. 

Cleansing,  Draining,  and  Sneering.— In  providing  for 
the  sanitary  wants  of  a  community,  it  is  not  sufficient 
ly  to  procure  and  distribute  an  adequate  supply  of 
and  wholesome  water,  but  means  must  be  taken  for 
removal  of  that  water  alter  it  lias  become  foul  in  the 
of  life  and  industry.  Provision  must  also  be 
for  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  for  the  quick  dis- 
posal of  all. the  refuse  matters  which  are  apt  to  accumulate 
in  every  large  city.  The  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  the 
removal  of  common  refuse,  are  usually  provided  for  in  every 
town  and  hamlet,  and  are  generally  enforced  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  regularity ;  but  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  and 
the  disposal  of  sewage  and  liquid  waste,  have  yet  to  bo  dealt 
with,  so  as  to  be  inoffensive  and  technically  useful.  This 
is  a  problem  w  hich  has  hitherto  baffled  the  science  of  the 
chemist  and  the  skill  of  the  engineer  ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  lamentable  eriors  of  the  present, 
have  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  old  system  of  cesspools, 
with  the  appliances  of  modern  science,  would  not  have 
been  preferable  to  the  wasteful  and  dangerous  methods 
of  modern  sewerage;  for  the  fact  is  dawning  upon  us, 
that  every  river  in  the  country  is  being  fouled  by  the 
reckless  discharge  into  it  of  matters  which  are  due  to  the 
■oil.  Not  that  we  can  go  back  to  the  careless  habits  of  our 
forefathers,  when  every  house  incorporated  its  own  stink, 
and  stood  u|x>n  an  oozing  cesspool ;  but  it  is  a  question  of 
serious  importance,  whether,  if  as  much  attention  antl  en- 
gineering skill  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  improvement  of 
that  system,  and  the  perfection  of  the  cesspool  arrange- 
ments, a  more  profitable  result  would  not  have  been  ob- 
tained than  the  present ;  lor,  however  great  may  appear  to 
be  the  improvement  of  the  public  health  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  modern  system  of  sewerage,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  experiment  is  only  in  the  first  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  pollution  of  every  watercourse  in  the 
kingdom. 

Judging  from  the  facts  which  arc  before  us,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  surface  and  subsoil  drainage  of  every  town 
and  city  should  be  altogether  distinct  from  the  sewers  and 
cesspools,  and  that  while  the  drainage  may  be  safely  dis- 
charged into  the  nearest  stream,  the  sewage  of  the  popula- 
tion must  be  dealt  with  in  an  independent  manner.  That 
which  must  be  provided  for  is  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  about  40  ounces  of  cxcrcmcntatious  matter  daily  for  each 
member  of  the  community.  Of  this  from  2  to  2 J  ounces 
are  dry  soli.!,  and  with  the  present  arrangements  it  is  mixed 
with  from  20  t.i  26  gallons  of  water,  and  is  thus  rendered 
unfit  for  every  useful  purpose ;  in  fact,  the  matters  contained 
in  the  public  sewers  consist  not  only  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
eject*  of  the  population,  but  also  of  the  fluid  refuse  of 
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every  branch  of  industry.  They  ore  composed  of  the 
filth  of  kitchens,  laundries,  and  dye-houses;  the  drainage 
of  stables,  slaughter-houses,  and  the  public  markets ;  the 
various  liquid  impurities  of  trade  and  manufacture  ;  the 
washings  of  streets  and  alleys  ;  and  the  whole  water 
supply  of  tl»e  district.  Each  of  these  constituents  has  an 
influence  on  the  composition  of  the  general  mass  of  sewage, 
and  on  the  putrefaction  to  which  it  is  subject.  Analysis 
shows  that  the  sen  age  of  large  towns  contains  from  15  to 
80  grains  per  gallon  of  suspended  matter,  and  from  35  to 
76  of  dissolved.  Of  the  former  about  35  per  cent,  is  or- 
ganic, and  of  the  latter  about  28  per  cent.  The  mineral 
constituents  are  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime  and  common  salt, 
with  small  proportions  of  alkaline  sulphate  and  earthy  phos- 
phate, together  with  die  insoluble  debris  of  the  roads  and 
the  detritus  of  wheels  and  horse-shoes.  The  organic  matter 
consists  of  the  remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  fibre,  with  a 
soluble  extractive  in  a  high  state  of  decomposition.  None 
of  these  can  be  utilized ;  and  the  organic  constituents  give 
off  such  an  abundance  of  foul  gases  that  they  are  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance.  The  gases  consist  of  about  73  per 
cent,  of  light  carburctted  hydrogen,  16  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  10  of  nitrogen,  and  traces  of  sulphuretted  h;  ' 
ammonia,  and  a  putrid  organic  vapour  that  is  in  the  hi 
degree  offensive.  Every  gallon  of  sewage 
from  1J  to  1J  cubic  inch  of  the  gas  every  hour,  and 
fermentation  continues  for  weeks.  The  effect  of  this  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sewer  is  extremely  dangerous,  for 
wheresoever  it  escapes,  like  the  emanations  from  cesspools 
and  privies,  it  causes  disease;  in  fact,  it  lowers  the  vital 
powers,  produces  nausea  or  actual  sickness,  and  at  length 
sets  up  •  putrid  form  of  fever  which  is  exceedingly  fatal  To 
prevent  the  escape  of  these  gases  the  openings  from  the 
drains  and  gullies  are  trapped,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  lixtid  gases  into  the  houses  and 
public  way.  But  still  the  sewers  must  be  ventilated ;  and 
to  accomplish  this,  openings  are  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  out  of  which  the  gases  pass  without  hindrance. 
It  has  been  tried  to  ventilate  the  sewers  by  means  of  the 
rain-water  pipes,  or  by  tubes  to  the  tops  of  the  bouses ; 
but  the  foul  gases  diffuse  themselves  into  the  upper 
windows,  and  are  offensive.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
that  the  sewers  should  be  ventilated  by  the  street  l«m|w, 
or  by  the  church  towers  ;  but  the  only  practical  means 
of  disposing  of  the  gases  is  by  the  aid  of  charcoal  placed 
in  the  course  of  the  outlet  channels.  The  efforts  made  to 
destroy  the  gases  by  means  of  furnace  fires  placed  in 
special  ventilating  shafts  have  not  been  successful,  partly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  effecting  any  large  amount  of 
ventilation  in  this  manner,  and  partly  because  of  the 
mous  expense  which  it  involves. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  diminish  these 
the  use  of  small  drainage  pipes,  instead  of  the  large 
sewers  which  are  commonly  employed.  It  has  been  thought 
that,  with  a  good  arrangement  of  such  pipes,  the  sew- 
age w  ould  be  quickly  discharged,  and  would  not  have  time 
to  undergo  the  decomposition  to  which  it  is  subject  in  the 
larger  channels;  that  foul  gases  would  not  therefore  be 
evolved  from  it ;  and  that  it  could  be  more  easily  utilized 
than  the  putrid  liquid  matters  of  the  common  sewers.  But 
these  expectations  have  not  been  realized.  In  the  towns 
of  Croydon,  Rugby,  Tottenham,  Uxbridge,  and  elsewhere, 
the  system  has  failed ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  not  only  an  expensive  system,  but  it  is  also  a  danger- 
ous one,  because  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  escape 
of  foul  gases  when  by  accident  a  stoppage  occurs  in  any 
of  the  pipes;  for  as  there  are  no  special  contrivances  lor 
the  outlet  of  the  gases,  they  are  forced  through  the  traps 
and  openings  into  the  houses,  and  are  thus  a  cause  of  an- 
noyance and  disease.  Experience  has  also  shown  that 
the  solid  excreta  which  is  thus  collected  cannot  be  utilized 
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Hp«Ul  with  profit,  and  that  the  liquid  refuse  is  as  offensive,  and 
ll/gi*n«.  is  as  difficult  to  dis]iosc  of,  as  the  worst  kinds  of  ordinar)' 
V-""V»'  sewage. 

That  much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  respect  of  this 
matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
object*  to  be  kept  in  view  are, — 

The  construction  of  special  drains  for  the  discharge  of  the 
surface  and  subsoil  drainage,  and  for  disposal  of  the  less  of- 
fensive sullage  from  the  domestic  use  of  the  water  supply. 

The  formation  of  special  drains  and  receptacles  for  the 
removal  of  ttie  animal  excreta. 

The  construction  of  the  sew age-channels  and  the  cess- 
pool* of  impervious  materials. 

The  Occlusion,  by  means  of  trap*,  &c,  of  the  sewer- 
pases  from  the  house*  and  public  way ;  and  the  providing 
ol'  distinct  ventilating  channels  with  deudorizing  trays  of 
powdered  charcoal. 

The  existence  of  proper  regulation*  for  cleansing  the 
public  way,  and  for  removing  the  house  refuse. 

And  tlie  adoption  of  some  profitable  and  inoffensive 
means  of  utilizing  the  sewage  and  waste  products. 

Ojfen.tire  or  Injurious  Trades. — All  pursuits  and  oc- 
cupations have  their  influence  on  the  health  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them :  even  the  luxurious  habits  of 
the  wealthy  affect  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  mark 
the  evils  of  a  too  artificial  slate  of  existence.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  special  effects  c 
lar  maladies  of  each  occupation,  but  rather  to  lay 
such  general  rule*  for  the  management  of  offensive  trades 
as  may  he  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  hygiene.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses which  ought  not  to  be  conducted  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  city  ;  for  they  are  either  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  poisonous  matters  they  discharge  into  the  air  or  soil,  or 
they  are  insufferably  offensive.  To  the  first  of  these  belong 
the  trades  and  occupations  that  deal  with  corrupting  organic 
matter,  and  which  poison  the  atmosphere  with  the  products 
of  putrid  decomposition  :  among  these  are  slaughterers  and 
knackers,  bone-boilers  and  catgut-spinners,  tanners,  and  the 
makers  of  artificial  manure.  Nearly  akin  to  these  are  the 
different  processes  of  manufacturing  chemists,  as  the  making 
of  mineral  acids,  the  assaying  and  dissolving  of  metals,  the 
roasting  and  smelting  of  ores,  the  preparing  of  lead  and 
arsenical  pigments,  the  distilling  of  crude  pyroligneous  acid, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  various  products  of  gas-making, 
as  coal-tar  and  amnioniacal  liquor.  To  the  second  belong 
the  trade-?  of  tallow-melting,  soap-boiling,  tripe-dressing, 
gas-making,  varnish-making,  bleaching,  &c.,  &c;  but  in  all 
cases  whether  the  offensive  operations  are  conducted 
within  the  confines  of  a  town  or  not,  it  is  proper  that  every 
rare  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  escafte  of  offensive 
effluvia ;  and  this  is  necessary,  not  merely  because  of  the 
nuisance  occasioned  by  it,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
every  particle  of  matter  escaping  from  the  domain  of  art  is 
a  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  livery  effort  should  therefore 
be  made  to  collect  the  volatile  and  waste  products,  so  that 
they  may  be  hereafter  utilized  ;  and  if  it  so  happens  that  the 
volatile  product  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  its  collection,  it  should  be  destroyed  or  rendered  inno- 
cuous by  some  special  contrivance,  as  by  conveying  it 
through  a  flue  into  the  furnace  fire.  In  this  manner  the 
disgusting  fumes  from  melting  tallow,  from  boiling  bones, 
or  tripe,  or  whalebone,  and  from  the  making  of  varnishes, 
manures,  and  other  such  like  offensive  operations,  may  be 
consumed  and  rendered  harmless. 

Again,  when  it  is  necessary  to  collect  or  store  matrrials 
that  are  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  they  should  be 
placed  in  air-tight  receptacles  and  treated  with  disinfec- 
tants; and  when  the  storage  of  such  materials  is  large, 
the  chamber  containing  them  should  be  ventilated  by  a 
fanner,  and  the  offensive  effluvia  conveyed  into  a  furnace 
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fire.    All  liquid  products  of  a  volatii 

should  be  transported  in  casks  or  close  barges,  and  should  Hygle 
be  stored  in  air-tight  tanks.    N'or  should  there  be  a  larger  ***v" 
stock  of  such  materials  than  is  necessary  for  the  immediate 
requirements  of  trade. 

And  lastly,  in  every  establishment  where  liquid  organic 
substances  are  likely  to  soak  into  the  soil  and  be  offensive, 
the  pavement  should  be  impervious,  and  it  should  be  laid 
upon  a  proper  incline,  so  that  the  waste  liquors  may  run  off 
and  be  collected  in  a  covered  tank,  or  discharged  into  a 
public  sewer.  All  the  sinks  and  gullies  should  be  effectively 
trapped,  and  there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
to  ensure  the  needful  cleansing.  In  addition  to  which,  the 
business  of  the  factory  should  be  under  such  regulations  as 
will  prevent  unnecessary  annoyance. 

There  arc  some  trades  which  arc  so  dangerous  and  un- 
wholesome as  to  require  particular  care  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives.  This  is  so  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  and 
arsenical  pigments,  in  the  making  of  lucifer-n 
in  the  dry  grinding  of  steel,  &c.  All  these  dc 
cial  precautions.  The  buildings  should  be  well  ventilated ; 
the  operations  should  be  conducted  in  a  cleanly  manner  j 
there  should  be  no  waste  of  the  dangerous  products ;  the 
working  clothes  should  not  be  worn  out  of  the  factory,  and 
they  should  be  frequently  cleansed.  Those  who  work  in 
lead  should  drink  a  lemonade  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  lncifer-makers  should  use  an  alkaline  bever- 
age. Under  all  circumstances,  the  action  of  the  dangerous 
matter  should  be  checked  as  much  as  possible  by  cleanli- 
ness, by  proper  prophylactics,  and  by  effective  ventilation. 

The  discharge  of  opaque  smoke  into  the  atmosphere  is 
nearly  always  a  wasteful  nuisance  j  for  the  evidence  of  those 
who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  the  matter  is  to  the  effect  that 
it  may  be  easily  prevented,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  The  mischief  of  it  is,  that  it  obscures  the  atmo- 
sphere, interferes  with  domestic  cleanliness,  begrimes  the 
architecture  of  a  city,  and  causes  the  inhabitants  lo  shut  out 
the  air  which  is  necessary  to  ventilation.  The  remedy  is 
a  little  attention  to  the  manner  of  supplying  the  fuel  to  the 
fire,  or  the  employment  of  one  of  the  countless  contrivances 
which  have  lately  been  invented  for  the  consumption  of 
smoke. 

The  Burial  of  the  Dead. — This  has  been  a  subject 
of  sanitary  regulation  from  the  earliest  times.  The  cere- 
monials of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Egyptians,  the  pro- 
cesses of  embalming  which  were  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Peruvians,  and  the  burning  of  the  dead  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Homans,  and  the  Ethiopians,  were  but  the 
means  of  preventing  danger  from  putrefaction.  And  even 
in  later  limes,  when  the  Romans  practised  interment  in 
the  soil,  it  was  performed  in  an  allotted  space  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Gradually,  however,  the  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  within  cities,  and  even  within  the  temples 
of  religion,  was  adopted,  and  at  last  it  was  learned  how  dan- 
gerous the  practice  was.  As  far  back  as  the  sixth  century 
Die  mischief  of  it  was  anticipated,  and  edict  after  edict  was 
promulgated  by  the  church  against  it,  but  with  little  or  no 
effect  until  the'  legislative  enactments  of  different  countries 
put  a  final  check  upon  it.  In  France.  Germany,  America, 
and,  lastly,  in  the  metropolis  of  this  country,  the  practice  of 
intramural  interment  has  been  prohibited,  but  not  until  it 
was  shown  that  the  emanations  from  the  dead  were  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  danger  to  the  living.  It  is  a  serious  matter, 
that  close  beneatlt  the  feet  of  those  w  ho  attend  the  services 
of  the  church,  and  all  around  the  sacred  edifice,  there  are 
heaps  of  human  remains  undergoing  putrefactive  decay,  and 
evolving  foul  gases  which  are  known  to  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
e.  Instances  are  not  rare  where  these  gases  have  sud- 
forth,  and  have  killed  with  the  energy  of  a 
6 ;  and  often  have  they  spread  a  pestilence  that 
the  neighbouring  population.    All  this,  with 
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the  knowledge  that  the  gaseous  emanations  of  animal  cor- 
ruption are  among  the  most  deadly  poison*  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  has  led  to  the  condemnation  of  intramural 


acquainted, 
interment. 

The  questions  which  present  themselves  in  respect  of 
this  matter  are, — the  situation  of  the  place  where  the  dead 
should  he  buried  ;  the  character  of  the  soil  which  is  best 
suited  for  the  promotion  of  animal  decay  ;  the  space  which 
should  he  allotted  for  each  interment ;  and  the  time  which 
should  elapse  before  a  grave  i*  disturbed.  Add  to  these  the 
treatment  of  the  body  before  it  is  interred,  and  the  manner 
Of  dealing  with  the  present  churchyards  and  overcrowded 

vaults. 

The  situation  of  a  public  cemetery  is  not  an  unimportant 
question  ;  for  it  involves  considerations  of  economy,  of  con- 
venience, of  reverence  for  the  dead,  as  well  as  care  for  the 
living.  It  should  be  accessible  by  easy  carriage-roads  j  and 
better  still  if  it  can  also  be  approached  by  a  railway ;  for 
this  secures  economy  in  the  transport  of  the  coffin  and 
mourners,  and  does  away  with  tltat  worst  of  all  m 


the  conveyance  of  the  dead  in  cabs  anil  other  public  vc 
If  the  site  be  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,— a  situation  which 


is  always  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the  sorrowful, 
and  encourage*  that  reverence  for  the  dead  to  which  all 


consideration  is  due, — it  should  be  carefully  ascertained  that 
the  drainage  of  the  soil  is  not  downwards  into  localities 
where  the  water  is  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
proximity  to  a  well-wooded  district,  and  a  situation  which 
will  permit  of  complete  isolation  from  dwellings,  arc  always 
to  be  preferred. 

The  character  of  the  soil  which  experience  has  proved  is 
best  suited  for  animal  decay  is  a  light  porous  soil,  which 
will  permit  of  atmospheric  diffusion.  A  stratum  of  wet  clay 
is  most  objectionable,  and  a  peaty  soil  will  have  the  effect 
of  preserving  the  body  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  graves  should  never  be  so  close  as  to  prevent  the 
free  access  of  air  through  the  porous  soil  to  the  body,  and 
the  earth  should  never  be  saturated  with  that  unctuous  cor- 
ruption which  is  characteristic  of  the  overcharged  grave- 
yards of  the  metropolis.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
object  of  interment  is  to  effect  the  complete  decay  of  the 
body ;  and  every  facility  should  be  offered  for  this  purpose. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  are  nowise  different  when  they  meet 
in  the  grave,  and  both  should  be  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lations, for  both  are  liable  to  the  same  changes  in  death,  and 
have  to  pass  through  the  same  processes  of  decay,  in  order 
time  the  elements  of  their  bodies  may  be  restored  to  the 
living  world,  and  may  circulate  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  economy  of  nature.  We  may  endeavour  to  gratiiy 
our  selfish  feelings,  and  try  to  keep  together  the  frail  fabric 
of  the  cherished  dead  ;  we  may  swathe  it  in  cerements,  con- 
fine it  in  metal,  or  wood,  or  stone,  and  build  it  into  vaults, 
and  heap  pyramids  upon  it ;  but  all  is  in  vain :  the  law  of 
nature  is,  that  it  shall  decay,  and  its  elements  pass  again  into 
the  living  world,  and  so  circulate  for  ever.  Our  efforts, 
therefore,  should  be  to  expedite  the  processes  of  nature,  and 
not  to  check  them.  There  should  be  no  burving  in  metal 
and  building  into  vaults,  but  all  our  dead  should  find  a 
common  resting-place  in  the  soil. 

The  superficial  space  which  should  be  allotted  to  each 
grave  should  not  be  less  than  20  feet.  The  largest  coffin 
u  about  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  ;  and  if  such  coffins, 
with  a  superficial  area  of  12  feet,  were  packed  side  by  side, 
without  earth  between  them,  as  many  as  3620  could  be 
disposed  of  in  an  acre ;  but  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
manifestly  improper,  and  therefore  it  has  been  decided  that 
a  sufficient  layer  of  earth  should  be  placed  between  the 
coffins,  to  enable  the  physical  and  chemical  power*  of  the 
sod  to  perlorn.  their  anointed  duties.  What  the  space  for 
a  coffin  should  be.  is  stdl  a  matter  of  uncertainly.  It  varies 
in  Uifltrcnt  countries,  from  a  superficial  area  of  30  to  90  feet. 


The  former  will  permit  of  1452  graves  in  an  acre,  the  latter 
of  484.  In  the  resolutions  which  were  issued  from  the 
Home  Office,  in  accordance  with  the  Burials  Acts  of  from 
the  15th  to  the  19th  of  the  present  reign,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  grave  spaces  for  the  burial  of  persons  above  12  years  of 
age  shall  be  at  least  9  feet  by  4,  and  those  for  the  burial 
of  children  under  12  years  of  age.  6  feet  by  3.  The  former 
(36  square  feet)  will  permit  of  1210  burials  in  an  acre; 
and  the  latter  (18  square  feet)  2420;  the  average  of  both 
being  27  square  ftet  tor  each  grave,  or  1815  burials  to  the 
acre  ;  but  as  the  number  of  children  buried  is  generally 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  adults,  it  would  give  an  average  of 
24  square  tret  for  each  grave,  or  2017  graves  to  an  acre. 
Mr  Chad  wick  says  that  the  well-considered  regulations  for 
burials  in  towns  give  about  1452  common  graves  per  acre. 
From  all  of  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  superficial 
space  of  about  30  square  feet  should  be  allotted  to  each 
grave.  And  it  is  also  necessary  that  space  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  gravel  walks  in  a  cemetery,  and  for  the  or- 
namental cidture  of  trees;  for  nothing  is  so  salutary  as  the 
growth  of  vegetation  in  the  organic  sod  of  a  burial-ground. 

Another  regulation  from  the  Home  Office  is,  that  not  less 
than  4  feet  of  eai  th  shall  be  placed  over  the  coffin,  or  rather 
that  the  coffin  shall  not  be  within  4  feet  of  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  ground,  unless  it  contains  the  body  of  a  child 
under  12  years  of  age,  when  it  shall  not  be  less  than  3  feel 
below  the  level. 

Lastly,  it  is  recommended  that  only  one  body  shall  be 
buried  in  a  grave  at  one  time,  unless  the  bodies  be  those  of 
members  of  the  same  family ;  but  although  this  regulation 
is  a  very  salutary  one.  it  is  not  observed  in  any  cemetery 
or  burial-ground  in  England,  except  in  the  burial-places 
belonging  to  the  Jews,  amongst  wliom  the  custom  has  pre- 
vailed from  an  early  date. 

The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  vaults  or  catacombs 
or  brick  graves  is  fundamentally  wrong,  but  still  it  prevails 
to  a  large  extent  in  this  and  other  countries  ;  and  the  re- 
gulations which  have  been  made  in  respect  of  it  are,  that 
the  coffin  shall  be  of  lead,  and  that  it  shall  he  entombed  in 
an  air-light  manner  in  stone  or  brick-work,  with  proper 
cement.  The  space  which  is  allotted  to  them  is  generally 
9  feet  by  5,  or  rather  9  feet  by  4  and  9  feet  by  6  alter- 
nately, and  sometimes  there  is  a  channel  along  the  head  of 
the  vault  for  ventilation.  The  notions  which  prevail  in 
respect  of  the  protective  power  of  lead  coffins  and  brick 
vaults  are  very  erroneous.  If  the  coffins  are  made  so  tight 
as  to  prevent  the  gradual  escape  of  the  pent-up  gases,  they 
will  sooner  or  later  explode ;  but  commonly  the  lead  is 
purposely  left  with  small  fissures  and  holes  lor  the  outlet  of 
the  gases.  A  time  also  comes  when  the  outer  wood  coffin 
decays,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  lead  and  its  superin- 
cumbent tier  of  coffins  flattens  the  metal  case,  and  the  or- 
ganic remains  are  squeezed  out,  or  are  crushed  by  the 
heavy  pressure.  The  lead  also  corrodes  and  become*  con- 
verted into  white  lead,  by  which  means  the  coffins  are 
pierced  with  myriads  of  small  holes.  These  changes  may 
be  seen  in  almost  every  church  vault  in  the  kingdom,  and 
they  iUustrate  the  absurdity  and  danger  of  such  a  mode  of 
burial. 

As  to  the  time  w  hich  should  elapse  before  a  grave  is  dis- 
turbed for  a  new  tenant,  it  will  vary  with  the  character  of 
the  soil,  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  surface,  and  the 
number  of  coffins  in  the  grave.  In  a  good  soil,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  an  adult  coffin  with  its  contents 
will  have  disappeared  in  8  or  10  years  ;  whereas  in  a  clay 
or  peaty  soil  it  will  remain  for  a  century.  It  is  generally 
assumed,  that  in  a  moderately  good  soil  a  period  of  14 
years  is  sufficient  for  the  decay 
persons  between  the  ages  of  <r 
is  sufficient;  and  for  inian 

time.    But  long  before  this  the  soft  part*  of  the  body  will 


civ  gootJ  soil  a  period  ot  it 
av'of  an  adult;  that  for  young 
5  and  16  a  period  of  10  years 
under  5  years  about  hall  the 
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3p*d&l  hare  decom|>osed,  and  the  skeleton  alone  will  remain. 
Uygiwte.  Tins,  however,  at  last  decay*,  and  crumbles  into  dust, 

 which  blends  with  the  neighbouring  soil.    Not  until  this 

ha*  taken  place  can  it  be  said  that  the  grave  is  ready  for 
another  tenant ;  lor  the  return  of  dust  to  dust,  and  the 
total  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  alike  required  for  the  pur- 
pose* of  hygiene  and  lor  tiie  respect  which  is  due  to  piety 
and  affection. 

Ilka  delay  which  occur*  in  the  burial  of  the  deail  h:is 
often  suggested  the  necessity  for  providing  some  means  for 
the  preservation  or  custody  of  the  body  belitre  interment, 
so  a*  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  is  too  often  occasioned 
by  putreliw  lion.  In  the  houses  of  the  poor  this  is  espe- 
cially needful,  lor  it  commonly  happens  that  the  dead 
are  kept  in  the  rooms  which  are  occupied  by  the  living; 
and  many  days  may  elapse  before  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  fur  the  burial :  during  the  whole  of 
this  time,  the  occupants  of  the  mom  are  exposed  to 
the  faMid  emanations  from  the  putrid  and  sometimes  in- 
fectious body.  To  guard  against  this,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  boiuei  of  reception  for  the  dead, 
where  the  corpse  might  be  detained  in  decent  and  respect- 
ful custody  until  the  appointed  time  for  its  burial.  '1  hesc 
houses  might  also  be  used  for  the  reception  of  bodies  Ibuud 
dead  in  the  public  way  ;  and  means  might  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent putrelactipn  until  the  period  for  interment,  Provision 
lias  been  nude  for  this  in  most  of  the  local  sanitary  acts, 
but  it  has  nut  yet  been  put  into  practice,  partly  because  of 
a  fear  that  it  wuuld  violate  the  feelings  and  domestic  affec- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  partly  because  it  might  be  abused 
by  those  who  are  too  eager  to  get  rid  of  their  dead; 
for  if  the  body  were  once  deposited  in  the  reception- 
house,  the  further  cost  of  its  removal  and  interment 
might  fall  upon  the  local  authorities.  Altogether,  the 
subject  is  beset  with  difficulties,  but  it  is  clearly  one  that 
requires  consideration,  for  it  might  be  developed  so  as  to 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  community. 

The  treatment  of  the  existing  evils  which  arise  out  of  the 
present  overcrowded  state  of  the  church  vaults  and  grave- 
yards is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  In  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, where  this  state  of  things  has  called  tor  a  remedy,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  dealing  with 
the  mischief  is  the  following: — After  a  sanitary  inspection 
by  the  government  officer,  an  order  in  Council  is  issued  for 
the  final  closing  of  the  vaults.  This  is  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  sanitary  officer  for  the  district ;  the  coffins 
arc  arranged  in  order,  and  filled  in  with  dry  earth.  They 
are  covered  to  the  depth  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet,  with 
the  same  sort  of  earth  ;  and  over  this  is  laid  a  stratum  of 
coarsely-powdered  vegetable  charcoal  to  the  depth  of  3  or 
4  inches.  A  ventilator  or  two  should  be  carried  from  the 
vaults  to  the  top  of  the  church,  and  the  ventilator  need 
only  be  a  pipe  of  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  vaults 
are  then  built  in,  and  permanently  closed  with  brick-work. 
In  tin  case  of  the  grave-yards,  they  arc  levelled  and  covered 
with  a  stratum  of  fresh  earth,  in  which  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted,  and  the  whole  is  neatly  laid  out  with  grass.  Vege- 
tation acts  as  a  salutary  agent  by  absorbing  the  liquid 
humours  from  the  soil,  and  by  appropriating  the  organic 
vapours  which  may  escape  from  the  ground. 

DUinfrctanl*  and  Antiseptics. — It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  refer  in  a  very  general  way  to  the  operation  of 
these  agents,  and  to  their  value  as  disinfectants  ;  for  putre- 
faction in  one  form  or  another  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  un- 
heahliiness  of  towns. 

There  are  tw  o  classes  of  these  correctives.— namely,  those 
which  check  putrelaciion  by  giving  stability  to  the  organic 
compound,  and  those  which  appropriate  or  absorb  the 
feeti.l  products.  The  hrst  of  these  are  properly  called 
or  untiputrescents,  and  the  second 
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r,  alcohol,  creosote,  the  empy  reumatic  oils  of  wood  or  Bpsclal 
peat  or  coal,  and  the  metallic  salts,  as  chloride  of  zinc,  cor-  Hygl*a». 
rosive  sublimate,  sulphate  of  copper,  muriate  of  iron,  alum,  -r—' 
&c.     None  of  these  agents  entirely  prevent  putrefac- 
tion;  they  merely  check  it  by  combining  with  the  animal 
matter,  and  forming  com|Munds  which  are  not  prone  to 
decay.    They  are  employed  in  many  operations  of  the 
arts,  and  in  some  cases  arc' the  popular  means  of  preserving 
food. 

The  deodoriiers  act  in  one  of  two  ways. — they  either 
absorb  and  fi\  the  foetid  gases,  or  they  utterly  "destroy 
them.  Those  which  operate  in  the  first  way  are' the  vola- 
tile acids,  as  vinegar,  sulphurous  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and 
spirit  of  salts  ;  the  mineral  conqioumls,  a*  the  salts  of  lead, 
iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  all  of  which  laitcr  unite  with 
onia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  are  two  of  the 
offensive  constituent*  of  almost  every  putrid  va|M>ur. 


The 


Those  which  act  in  the  second  way  are  chlorine,  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  the  manganates  and  permanganates  of  the 
alkalies,  powdered  charcoal,  and  fresh  earth.  The  modus 
operandi  of  these  is  nearly  always  alike  ;  they  give  oxygen 
to  the  putnd  matter,  ami  so  destroy  it.  Win  re  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  act  u|»n  urgunic  valors  and  putrid  miasm,  the 
volatile  disinfectants, as  chlorine  or  liypochlurotisacid,  should 
be  employed  ;  but  where  the  putrid  substance  is  in  a  solid 
or  liquid  form,  the  other  agents  may  be  used:  of  these,  the 
niangauate  or  permanganate  of  soda  or  poia-h  (Coudy's 
fluid)  is  the  most  rapid  and  sate  ;  chloride  of  lime  is  GUSO 
effective,  and  so  is  charcoal  or  diy  earth,  both  of  which 
absorb  the  foul  gases,  and  bring  them  into  chemical  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  oxygen.  Both  of  these  agents  there- 
fore require  free  access  of  air.  Practically,  it  will  be 
found  that  Cundy's  fluid  acts  most  freely  on  liquid  pro- 
ducts: it  disinfects  sewage,  putrid  water,  and  foul  sores, 
almost  immediately  ;  solid  substances,  ns  animal  remains, 
and  the  semifluid  matter  of  cesspools,  are  best  treated  with 
a  layer  of  charcoal  or  dry  earth.  A  good  deodorizer  for  the 
preservation  of  dead  bodies  during  the  tune  which  elapse* 
before  burial  can  take  place,  is  sawdust  charged  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  dried  ;  it  may  be  scented 
Willi  a  little  camphor,  to  lake  off  the  cadaverous  smell. 
Game  also  may  be  packed  in  it,  when  it  is  to  be  sent  to  a 
distance ;  and  animal  matters  generally  are  well  preserved 
by  it.  None  of  these  agents,  however,  are  applicable  to 
the  deodorization  of  sewage  on  a  large  scale,  because  of 
their  cost.  It  lias  been  calculated  that  the  cheapest  of 
them  (chloride  of  lime),  even  when  used  in  the  proportions 
of  only  twelve  grains  pe:  gallon,  would  cost  nearly  L.240,000 
per  annum  to  deodorize  the  sewage  of  London.  Quick- 
lime, therefore,  is  generally  employed  in  these  cases ;  but  it 
is  not  a  perfect  deodorizer,  for  it  merely  absorbs  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  of  the  putrid  compound,  and  casts  down 
a  tiart  of  the  organic  matter  which  is  in  solution ;  but  if  the 
precipitate  is  not  quickly  removed  from  the  supernatant 
fluid,  it  passes  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  is  nut 
less  offensive  than  the  original  sewage.  At  Leicester  and 
Tottenham,  this  process  is  used  on  a  rather  large  scale,  and 
with  some  success  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  with 
none  in  a  commercial. 

Fire  is  a  powerful  and  complete  disinfectant :  it  is  there 
"  in  many  processes  of  the  arcs  where  offensive  vapours 
are  evolved. 

There  are  many  other  practical  questions  which  the  limits 
of  this  article  will  not  embrace,  as  the  economy  and  adulter- 
ation of  food,  the  purity  of  medicines,  the  action  of  poison* 
and  antidotes,  the  specific  and  general  causes  of  endemic  dis- 
eases, the  origin  and  spread  of  epidemics,  the  importance  of 
quarantine,  &c. ;  but  the  facts  which  have  been  discussed 
will  illustrate  the  leading  principles  of  hygiene,  and  will 
todorut:  -  or  suggest  the  rules  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  protection 
salt,  vinegar,    of  hie  and  the  preservation  of  healdi.  (k.  u,  u.  l.) 
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San  Jo»      SAN  JOSE,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica, 
11       in  Central  America,  on  the  river  Cartago,  248  mile*  W.  by 
8.nn.«aro.  \.  0|-  pailama;  N.  Lat.  9.  46..  W.  Long.  84.    It  is  quite 
V— V"^  a  modem  town,  and  though  the  seat  of  the  government, 
legislature,  and  law  court*,  and  containing  a  cathedral  and 
episcopal  palace,  has  few  remarkable  buildings.    There  is 
here  a  large  tobacco  factory ;  and  an  active  trade  is  carried 
on.    Pop.  30.000. 

S  A  N-J  U  A  N-DE-L  A-FRONTER  A.  See  Pi.ata,  La. 

SAN  LUCAlt,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  and 
I  17  miles  N.  of  Cadiz,  in  a  bare,  sandy,  undulating  country, 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
It  stands  partly  on  the  flat  bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  on 
the  rising  ground  behind ;  its  white  flittering  houses  rising 
one  above  the  other,  up  to  an  old  Moorish  castle  on  the 
summit.  There  are  here  3  churches,  4  hospitals,  one  of 
them  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  Ibr  English  sailors,  and  the 
deserted  buildings  of  several  suppressed  convents.  The 
place  is,  however,  dull  and  lifeless ;  having  fallen  off*  very 
much  from  its  ancient  commercial  importance.  It  U  now 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  wine  trade,  and  is  the  mart  of 
the  inferior  vintages  sent  to  England  as  sherry.  Many  of 
the  people  arc  also  employed  in  agriculture  and  fishing. 
The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  unhealthy.  It  was  from  San 
Lucar,  in  1519,  that  the  first  voyage  round  the  globe  was 
begun  by  Magellan,  who  never  returned,  having  been  slain 
by  the  savages  of  the  Philippines.    Pop.  16,861. 

SAN  LUIS.    See  Plata.  La. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI.    See  Mexico. 

SAN  LUSSUKGUI,  a  town  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
in  the  division  of  Sassari,  in  a  valley  inclosed  by  mountains, 
8  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cagliari.  Its  narrow  winding  streets 
are  lined  with  good  houses  ;  and  there  are  several  churches, 
a  convent,  and  a  school.  Woollen  and  linen  cloth  are 
manufactured ;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  cattle,  wool,  Sec. 
Pop.  4460. 

SAN  MARINO.    See  Mariko,  San. 

SAN  M1CHEI.I,  MictiELK,  an  Italian  architect  of 
considerable  celebrity,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1484.  He 
acquired  his  art  under  the  eye  of  his  father  Giovanni  and 
his  uncle  Bartolomco,  who  were  both  architects  of  distinc- 
tion. The  ancient  amphitheatre  of  his  native  town  was  a 
constant  object  of  interest  for  the  young  architect,  and  his 
future  designs  arc  much  indebted'  for  their  massive  rusti- 
cated work  to  this  period  of  youthful  study.  He  went  to 
Rome  about  1500,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
the  intimacy  of  all  the  famous  artists  of  the  day,  liramantc, 
Michael  Atigelo,  and  the  Sangalli.  While  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical states,  he  constructed  many  buildings  of  celebritv, 
among  others  the  cathedral  of  Monteflascone.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  Venetian  Republic,  in  1525,  he  was  engaged  in 
erecting  the  new  fortifications  of  Verona.  Here  he  intro- 
duced, Ibr  the  first  time,  the  use  of  triangular  and  hept- 
angular  bastions,  since  so  much  employed  by  military 
engineers.  He  »«*  subsequently  engaged  in  fortifying  many 
places  in  Cyprus,  Candia,  Istria,  and  Dahnatia,  someof  which 
wereconfided  to  his  nephew,  Gian-Girolamo.  Both  uncle  and 
nephew  had  pressing  offers  from  Francis  I.  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  enter  their  service,  but  to  all  such  flattering 
proposals  they  gave  an  emphatic  refusal.  The  palazzi  or 
mansion-houses  of  San  Michel)  are  many  of  them  not  to  be 
imitated,  abounding,  as  they  do,  in  irregularities  of  design, 
and  in  a  curious  mixture  of  highly  ornamented  work,  with  de- 
cidedly ba!d  construction.  San  Micheli  enjoyed  an  honour- 
able old  age,  and  died  in  1559  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  the 
republic  and  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  na- 
vigable river  Lempa,  20  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the 
Pacific.  It  contains  a  church  and  convents ;  and  the  peo- 
ple are  mostly  employed  in  agriculture.    Pop.  6000. 

SANNAZARO,  Jacoi-o,  an  elegant  Italian  poet,  was 
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bom  at  Naples  on  the  28th  of  July  1458,  of  a  noble  family  s*a  Pants, 
of  Spanish  origin,  who  dwelt  at  San  Nazaro,  a  mansion-  ' 
house  situated  near  Pavia.  He  began  his  studies  at  Naples 
under  Giuniano  Maggio,  but  was  very  early  interrupted  by 
an  unfortunate  love  affair,  which  drove  him  to  travel.  Some 
say  he  went  to  France,  where  he  wrote  his  first  poem, 
Arcadia,  in  1502,  an  Italian  pastoral,  in  which  he  describes, 
in  alternate  prose  and  verse,  the  scenes  and  occupations 
of  pastoral  life,  intermingling  them  with  adventures  which 
really  occurred  to  himself.  The  poem  has  been  greatly 
admired  for  the  elegance  and  purity  of  its  diction  ;  and  the 
autltor  has  been  generally  ranked  with  the  best  poets  of  his 
country.  The  success  of  this  work  was  early  extended  to 
Spain.  Ticknor,  in  his  HUtory  of  Spanish  Literature,  voL 
ii;.,  p.  38,  says,  that "  Spain  was  the  first  foreign  country  where 
the  Arcadia  waa  imitated,  and  was  afterwards  the  only  one 
where  such  works  appeared  in  large  numbers,  and  estab- 
lished a  lasting  influence."  In  1526  appeared  the  work 
which  gained  lam  the  name  of  the  "  Christian  Virgil."  lit 
Partu  l  irt/inis.  This  poem,  which  was  written  in  Latin, 
was  much  applauded,  and  the  author  gained  the  sanction 
of  Popes  Leo  X.  and  of  Clement  VII.  to  his  production. 
This  w  ork,  and  his  Sonelti  e  Canzoni,  1530,  gained  for 
their  author  a  very  wide  reputation.  He  received  great 
honours  on  his  return  to  Naples  from  King  Ferdinand  I., 
and  subsequently  from  Frederic,  the  last  Neapolitan  king, 
who  assigned  him  a  residence  on  the  beautiful  slope  of 
Mont  Posilipo.  Sannazaro  accompanied  the  latter  king 
in  his  exile  to  France,  where  he  remained  while  that  mo- 
narch lived.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  it  is  said,  he  was  told 
one  day  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  slain  in  battle, 
who,  among  other  indignities,  had  recently  demolished  the 
poet's  country-house;  when  Sannazaro  called  out,  '*  I  shall 
die  contented  since  Mars  has  punished  this  barbarous  enemy 
of  the  Muses."  He  died  aoon  after,  on  the  *7th  of  April 
1530. 

SAN  PAULO,  a  province  of  Brazil,  king  between  S. 
Lat.  20.  and  24.  30..  W.  Long.  44.  30.  and  53  ;  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Minas  Geraes, 
N.E.  by  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S. 
by  Curitiba,  and  W.  l>y  Parana.  Area,  170.615  square 
miles.  The  coast  line  is  about  400  miles  in  length,  and 
stretches  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  along  the  shore  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  low  land,  and  beyond  it  rises  a  ridge  of  mountain* 
extending  in  a  parallel  direction.  These  form  the  water- 
shed of  the  province,  dividing  it  into  two  very  unequal 
portions ;  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  part  flowing  directly  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  those  on  the  other  side  reaching  the  same 
destination  through  the  Parana,  which  forms  part  of  ttve 
northern  and  the  whole  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
province.  The  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  of  granite 
formation,  and  their  upper  parts  are  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  valuable  timber,  especially  cedar  and  pine.  Their 
lower  slopes,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  Parana,  are 
almost  all  exceedingly  fertile.  The  principal  affluent  of 
the  Parana  in  this  province  is  the  Tiete,  which  flows  from 
east  to  west  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
Grain,  rice,  and  manise,  are  the  principal  crops  raised  in 
the  interior.  Along  the  coast,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton 
are  cultivated.  Horses  and  cattle  are  reared  in  great 
numbers  on  the  tablelands  in  the  central  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  extreme  portion  is  still  occupied  by  aborigi- 
nal tribes.  There  are  several  seaports  along  the  coaft,  by 
means  of  which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Rio  Janeiro.  San  Paulo  is  divided  into  7  comarcas  ;  and 
represented  in  the  legislature  of  Brazil  by  four  senators 
and  nine  deputies.    Pop.  ( 1856)  500,000. 

Sam  Paulo,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  a  lofty 
uneven  piece  of  ground,  between  two  small  streams,  32 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  220  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.    It  has  narrow,  well-paved  streets,  lined  with 
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ien  tiled  bonses,  generally  two  storeys  high,  and  fre- 
quently provided  with  balconies.  There  are  here  a  cathe- 
'dral  of  large  size  but  no  great  beauty,  7  other  churches, 
5  convent's,  a  splendid  episcopal  palace,  theatre,  public 
library,  several  school*,  an  imperial  manufactory  of  arms, 
woollen  and  cotton  factories  and  gold  refineries.  It  is  the 
central  |ioint  of  the  Brazilian  mining  operations ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  valuable  gold  mines.  San  Paulo  is  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  assembly,  courts  of  law,  and  public 
office*.    P.»p.  25.000. 

SANQUHAR,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, in  Dumfriesshire,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Nith,  27 
miles  N.W.  of  Dumfries,  and  56  S.E.  of  Glasgow.  It  has 
one  long  principal  street,  neither  very  regular  nor  clean. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  parish  church.  Free 
Church,  2  United  Presbyterian,  and  a  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  several  schools  &c.  Weaving,  muslin-sew- 
ing, and  carpet-making  are  the  chief  employments  of  the 
people.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  nine 
councillors;  and  represented  in  Parliament  bv  one 
ber.  Pop.  (1851)  of  the  parish,  4071 ;  of  the'  | 
my  burgh.  2381  ;  of  the  town,  1884. 

8AN  SALVADOR,  a  Mate  of  Central  America,  lying 
between  N.  Lat.  13.  7.  and  14.  24,  W.  Long.  87.  37.  and 
90.  2..  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Honduras,  S.  bv  the 
Pacific,  and  W.  by  Guatemala.  Its  length  is  165  miles, 
its  mean  breadth  69,  and  its  area  11.392  square  miles. 
There  are  two  lines  of  water-parting  in  San  Salvador,  one 
extending  from  E.  to  W.  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
separating  the  waters  that  flow  directly  into  the  Pacific 
from  the  affluents  of  the  Lcmpa  ;  and  the  other  further  in- 
land, having  a  parallel  direction,  with  the  Sumpul  and  To- 
rola  on  its  N.  >ide,  and  the  1-empa  (except  lor  a  short  dis- 
tance where  it  pierces  through  the  chain)  on  the  S.  This 
watershed  forms  the  chain  of  the  Cordillerai,  but  consists 
rather  of  isolated  hills,  or  groups  of  hills  with  their  offshoots, 
than  of  a  continuous  range.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
stretches  a  low  tract  of  rich  alluvial  land,  varying  from  10 
to  20  miles  in  breadth.  Beyond  this  the  ground  rises 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  forming  a  broad  table- 
land, above  which  tower  many  lofty  volcanic  peaks.  From 
the  highest  portion,  which  forms  the  lower  watershed  of  San 
Salvador  and  the  southern  edge  of  this  plateau,  to  the  chain 
of  the  Cordilleras,  stretches  the  broad  valley  of  the  I.empa, 
about  K'O  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  across.  '1  he 
ground  slopes  very  gradually  from  the  south  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  descends  abruptly  to  the  proper  valley  of 
the  river;  on  the  other  side  it  rises  with  a  mure  uniform 
ascent,  though  broken  and  rugged,  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains that  Ibrm  the  up|)er  watershed  of  the  country,  and 
tower  over  it  at  a  height  of  6000  or  8000  feet.  The  Lcmpa 
rises  in  the  N.W.  of  the  state,  and  flows  for  the  most  part 
of  its  course  towards  the  .S.K,  then  turns  suddenly  to  the 
S-,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific.  The  whole  length  of  its 
course  is  150  miles,  but  it  is  navigable  only  for  27  miles. 
The  chief  affluents  of  this  river  are  the  Sumpul,  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  throughout  its  course, 
and  the  Torola,  both  from  the  left.  Besides  the  Lempa, 
San  Salvador  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Pazain  the  west,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Guatemala,  and  by  the  San  Miguel  in  the  E. 
There  are  two  lakes  of  some  size  in  the  country,  that  of 
Guija  in  the  N.W,  discharging  its  waters  by  the  Quesalapa 
into  the  Lempa,  and  that  of  Ilopango,  near  the  centre.  The 
latter  of  these,  as  well  as  many  others  of  inferior  size,  is 
of  volcanic  origin.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  country  is  re- 
markable for  its  volcanic  character,  and  for  the  number  of 
burning  mountains,  both  active  and  extinct,  which  it  con- 
tains. A  line  of  eleven  great  volcanoes  extends  along  the 
crest  of  the  table-land,  between  the  shore  and  the  Lempa. 
These  are  in  their  order,  beginning  at  the  N.W.  extremity, 
Izalco,  San  Salvador,  San  Vicente, 
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Tecapa,  Usnlutan,  Sacatecolnca,  Chinemeca,  San  Miguel,  8m  Snlra- 
and  Cnnchagm.  Of  thcM  only  Izalco  and  San  Miguel  are  dor. 
now  active.  The  former  lias  been  entirely  formed,  since  the  ^-^-^-w* 
discovery  of  the  country,  from  the  stone*  and  ashes  emitted 
by  the  crater,  which  first  opened  in  1 770.  Its  height  W  now 
about  2500  feet.  San  Miguel  is  a  cone  about  6000  feet 
above  the  plain,  its  lower  portion  covered  with  dark  green 
forests,  and  the  lighter  verdure  of  the  meadows  nlwve  them ; 
its  summit  tinted  by  the  dark  brown  teoria  and  the  silvery 
hue  of  the  ashes  from  the  crater,  and  surmounted  by  clouds 
of  smoke  ceaselessly  rolling  up  from  the  interior.  Probably 
no  region  in  the  world  of  equal  extent  contains  so  many 
volcanoes,  or  traces  of  volcanic  action,  as  this  little  state, 
where  for  days  the  traveller's  road  lies  over  beds  of  lava  and 
similar  substances.  A  consequence  of  this  is  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  covers 
the  mountains  up  to  their  very  summits.  The  entire  soil 
of  San  Salvador  is  either  volcanic  or  alluvial.  The  ground 
of  the  latter  sort  has  been  gradually  formed,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  from  the  ashes  and  stones  ejected  by  volcanoes  now 
extinct.  It  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  small  patches,  scat- 
tered over  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  mo<t  exten- 
sive tract  of  alluvia]  ground  being  in  the  district  of  Gotera, 
in  the  department  of  San  Miguel.  In  other  places,  the  ac- 
tion of  volcanic  forces  is  most  strikingly  apparent,  from  the 
confused  assemblage  of  abrupt  cliffs,  deep  ravines,  moun- 
valleys,  and  plains  indiscriminately  mixed  together. 
The  country  is  essentially  an  agricultural  one,  and  well 
Rivaled,  the  low  land  yielding  tropical  produce,  and  the 
upper  regions  the  crops  of  northern  climes.  Indigo  is  the 
plant  raised  in  the  largest  quantities.  Sugar,  cacao,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  are  also  grown.  Almost  all  the  land  is  culti- 
vated, very  little  remains  uncljiined,  and  there  are  few 
large  estates  belonging  to  individuals.  The  rural  popula- 
tion consists  mostly  of  Indians,  and  the  lands  which  they 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  have  tended  to  their  encour- 
agement in  industrious  habits.  For  the  most  parr  they 
live  in  villages,  which  stud  the  country  in  great  numbers; 
going  in  the  morning  to  and  returning  at  night  from  their 
little  patches  of  ground  in  the  vicinity.  Roads  have  been 
constructed  throughout  the  most  of'  the  country.  The 
mineral  resources  of  San  Salvador  include  the  silver  mines 
of  Tabaiico  in  the  N.E.  of  the  state,  which  are  easily 
worked,  and  yield  from  47  to  2537  oz.  per  ton ;  and  the  iron 
mines  of  Petapa  in  the  W.  It  is  also  believed  that  exten- 
sive beds  of  coal  exist  throughout  the  valley  of  the  I.empa. 
A  certain  pert  of  the  coast  of  San  Salvador,  about  50  miles 
in  length  by  20  or  25  in  breadth,  between  La  Libertad  and 
Acajutla,  is  called  the  Balsam  Coast,  because  it  produces 
what  is  erroneously  called  the  balsam  of  Peru.  This  is 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  tree;  the  whole  region  as  far 
inland  as  the  mountains  being  covered  with  dense  forests 
occupied  by  Indians,  who  make  their  living  by  selling  this 
balsam  and  planks  of  cedar-wood. 

The  seaports  of  the  country  are  La  Union,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Fotiseca ;  Libertad  and  Acajutla  further  west,  along  the 
shore.  Of  these,  the  first  only  is  properly  a  harbour,  the 
others  being  merely  open  roadsteads.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  in  1 858  was  1 56  each  way ; 
tonnage,  55,163.  In  1857  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
was  L.260,b20,  being  an  increase  of  L.3723  o»er  the 
preceding  year  ;  and  the  imports  amounted  in  value  to 
L.  172,021,  showing  a  decrease  of  L.37,323.  The  value 
of  the  chief  articles  exported  was: — Indigo.  I-.230.75l  ; 
sugar,  L.14.011  ;  hides,  L.12,961  ;  tobacco,  L.3920 ;  bal- 
sam, L.I437.  Very  few  manufactures  are  carried  on  here, 
and  these  are  chiefly  articles  for  domestic  use,  such  as 
coarse  cotton  cloth  and  hardware.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  Indians,  belonging,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
Nahual  or  Aztec  race,  who  inhabited  Mexico  belbre  the 
Spanish  invasion.    Their  language  is  very  similar  to  that 
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Ban  Salv*.  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Mexico,  and  they  seem  from  the 
dor.     ancient  traditions  to  have  come  from  Nicaragua,  which  was 

s*v^'  occupied  by  an  off»hnot  of  the  Nahual  race.  In  most  parts 
of  the  country  they  have  become  assimilated,  more  or  less, 
to  the  Spaniard*,  and  have  adopted  their  manners,  but  in 
the  Balsam  Coast  they  have  preserved  the  purity  of  their 
blood  and  language,  as  M ell  as  in  some  measure  the  mode 
of  living  of  their  ancestors.  This  part  of  the  country  is 
very  difficult  of  being  traversed  only  hy  intricate 

footpaths,  and  they  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  intrusion  of 
white  men.  In  this  district  the  ancient  language  is  retained, 
w  hich  has  almost  entirely  fallen  out  of  use  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  towns  in  San  Salvador  are  generally  in- 
habited by  white  men  and  those  of  mixed  blood  [tadtno$\ 
the  furmer  being  generally  merchants  or  proprietors  of 
estates  (haciendas),  and  the  Utter  employed  in  mechani- 
cal pursuits.  The  Indians  in  the  villages  and  country  dis- 
tricts are  engaged  in  agricullural  labour. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  republican  :  the  exe- 
cutive power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  'president,  elected  lor  two 
years  ;  and  the  legislature  consists  ofa  chamber  of  twenty- 
five  member*.  The  army  consists  of  1000  regular  troops, 
•  all  infantry,  and  a  militia  of  4000  men,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery.  The  public  revenue  in  185.3  amounted  in  all 
to  L.89.360;  and  in  1856  to  L.105,520.  The  provisory 
feat  of  the  government  is  Cojutepec ;  the  former  capital, 
San  Salvador,  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  April  1854.  It  was  a  place  of 
25.000  inhabitants  and  had  a  very  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful appearance,  being  planted  in  many  parts  with  palm-trees 
and  shaded  with  evergreens.  The  buildings  were  generally 
Inw,  but  there  was  n  line  cathedral,  a  large  university,  and 
other  handsome  edifices.  But  the  whole  was  destroyed  in 
a  Tew  moments.  It  was  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday, 
about  half-past  nine,  when  the  inhabitants  were  first  wanted 
of  their  clanger  by  a  slight  shock,  and  at  ten  minutes  to 
eleven  the  ground  began  to  heave  and  tremble  with  such 
force  that  in  ten  seconds  the  entire  city  was  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Churches  and  houses  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  to  the 
ground  ;  terror  and  dismay  seized  all  the  inhabitant*  that 
death  had  not  overtaken  ;  and  a  dense  black  cloud  of  dust 
hung  over  the  whole  scene.  The  loss  of  lite,  however,  was 
afterwards  ascertained  in  he  less  than  was  at  first  supt>o*cd. 

The  first  European  who  invaded  San  Salvador  was  Alva- 
rado,  one  of  the  officers  under  Cortcz,  in  the  conquest  of 
.Mexico.  After  having  conquered  the  country  now  called 
Guatemala,  he  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
nation  to  the  south-east,  which  he  resolved  also  to  conquer. 
He  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  capital,  Cuscatlan,  where,  however,  he 
only  remained  a  few  days.  The  country  was  then  one  of 
the  best  peopled  in  America,  and  contained  many  large 
towns  as  well  built  as  those  of  Mexico.  For  a  long  time 
the  inhabitants  resisted  the  invaders ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  advantages  of  cavalry  and  fire-arms  that  the  conquest 
was  consummated.  The  country  afterwards  formed  part  of 
the  general  captaincy  of  Guatemala,  and  remained  under 
the  Spanish  government  till  1821,  when,  by  a  bloodless  re- 
volution, the  province  regained  its  independence.  Until 
1823  San  Salvador,  along  with  the  other  ports  of  the 
Spanish  Guatemala,  was  united  to  Mexico ;  but  in  that  year 
a  confederation  was  formed  by  the  five  states  of  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Itica,  under 
the  name  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  1840,  after  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  confederation  became  entirely  indc|>en- 
dent,  as  they  have  since  continued  to  be.  San  Salvador  is 
the  best  peopled,  as  well  as  the  first  in  industry  and  com- 

■Jfe*0?  f"  the  sU,el  of  Cenfttl  America,  and  indeed  of 
•11  Spanish  America;  and  the  people  ore  superior  in  in- 
'ndustry,  and  enterprise  to  those  of  the  t 
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But  more  recent  returns  bring  the  entire  population  to 
580,000. 

SANSANDING,  a  town  of  north-western  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bambarra,  on  the  riulit  hank  of  the  Joliba  or 
Quorra.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Sego,  X.  Lat.  13.  40.,  W.  Long. 
6.  9.  It  is  an  extensive  town. ami  ha*  an  active  trade  with 
Timbuctoo,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable between  these  two  places.  Salt  from  the  Sahara, 
coral  and  beads  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  all  conveyed 
to  western  Soodan  through  this  town^and  exchanged  fur 
lion 


Pop.  11.000. 


gold,  ivory,  slaves,  wax,  honey,  &e. 
SANSCRIT.  See  LanQCAOI  and  1'itiLOLoor. 
SAN  SEBASTIAN,  a  seapirt  of  Spain,  capital  of  Gui- 
puzcoa,  one  of  the  Basque  provinces,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  42  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Pampcluna.  It  occu- 
pies a  narrow'  isthmus,  terminated  towards  the  north  by  a 
conical  rock  400  feet  high,  called  Urgull  or  Orgnllo,  and 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  river  Urumea,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  and  on  the  other  by  a  bay,  which  forms  the 
harbour.  The  summit  of  the  lull  is  occupied  by  a  fort, 
w  ith  five  fronts,  and  the  landward  side  of  the  town  is  de- 
fended by  solid  ram|wrt*,  with  a  bastion  in  the  centre. 
The  houses  arc  almost  all  modern,  built  uniforriily  in 
straight  streets  and  regular  squares,  so  as  to  present  an 
appearance  quite  unlike  most  Spanish  towns.  There  are 
two  large  irregular  churches,  a  handsome  court-house,  a 
nunnery,  theatre,  hospitals,  barracks,  Sec.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  place  are  insignificant ;  and  the  harbour  is 
small,  and  not  easily  accessible,  though  well  protected  by  a 
mole  and  small  island.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
English  and  French  goods,  corn  and  other  articles  being 
exported.  From  its  position  and  strength,  San  Sebastian 
has  been  long  a  place  of  much  importance,  and  has  sus- 
tained several  sieges.  The  most  memorable  of  these  was 
in  1813,  when  the  British,  under  Wellington,  took  it  by 
storm.    Pot).  10.036. 

SAN  SEVERO,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Tavoliere  rfi  I'uglia.  or  great  pastoral  plain  of  Apulia,  at 
the  loot  of  Monte  Gargano,  20  miles  N.  by  W.  at  Foggia. 
It  is  walled,  hut  outside  of  the  fortifications  a  new  town 
and  extensive  suburbs  have  sprung  up.  In  this  portion 
stand  many  handsome  residence*  of  the  more  wealthy 
citizens.  The  inhabitants  in  1799  made  a  gallant  but  vain 
resistance  to  the  French  under  Duliesme,  in  revenge  for 
which  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  begun,  and  the  town 
was  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by  the  heroism  of  the 
women,  who  threw  themselves  between  the  victorious  sol- 
diery and  their  victims.    Pop.  19.000. 

SANSON,  Nicolas,  said  to  be  the  creator  of  French 
geography,  was  born  at  Abbeville,  December  the  20th,  1600. 
lie  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Amiens,  and 
afterwards  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
geography,  a  pursuit  of  which  his  father  is  said  to  have 
been  particularly  fond.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  young  San- 
son laid  down  a  map  of  ancient  Gaul,  said  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  Ortelius  and  Mercator.  Having  married  early,  he 
applied  himself  to  commerce ;  but,  devoting  too  much  at- 


i  ledgers  for  ever.  Visiting 


i  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  his 
rassed,  and  he  gave  up  his  ledge 
in  1627,  and  taking  with  him 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  n< 
who  not  only  took  lessons  from  him  in  geography,  but 
made  him  engineer  of  Picardy.    His  duties  in  the  I 


map  of  Gaul,  he 
I  of  Louis  XIII, 
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suiK>*ino  position  Jitl  not  interfere  with  his  zeal  fur  geography.  He 
0       settled  in  Paris  in  1640,  where  he  published  numerous 
Santa    map*,  together  with  illustrative  volumes.  Sanson  was  made 
i  «th«rina. ggqyyupher  to  the  king,  received  a  royal  pension,  and  was 
chosen  a  councillor  nt  state;  but  did  not  assume  the  rank, 
lest,  it  is  said,  his  children  should  abandon  the  favourite 
pursuit  of  their  father.     His  death,  which  happened  at 
Paris  on  July  7,  1667,  was  induced  by  the  incessant  labours 
to  which  his  devotion  to  geographical  science  subjected  him. 

Sanson,  although  a  zealous  geographer,  is  said  by  Lan- 
guerue  to  have  constructed  very  indifferent  maps,  and  it  i* 
well  known  he  was  but  an  indifferent  critic ;  but  he  had 

i  left  subsequent  gco- 


the  merit  of  originating  the  art,  and  Ic 
graphers  to  carrv  out  that  which  he  had  so  well  begun. 
SANSOVINO,  Jacoi-O  Tatti,  was  a  distinguished 
sculptor  and  architect,  and  was  born  at  Florence  in 


the  month  of 
would  have  it. 


1477,  and  not  in  1479,  a*  Te 
Tatti  was  born  in  the  same  street  (Via 


Santa  Maria)  with  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  then  rising  to 
the  zenith  of  his  fame;  and  it  is  said  the  mother  of  the 


youth,  whom  he  strongly  resembled,  caused  him  to  be 
secretly  taught  drawing,  for  which  he  had  shown  great 
aptitude,  with  the  ultimate  design  that  her  son  should  rival 
the  glory  of  his  townsman,  Michael  Angelo.  He 
the  name  of  Saruovino,  out  of  compliment  to  his  genei 
master,  Andrea  Contucci  of  Monte  Sunsovino,  with  wl 
he  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art.  He  seems  like- 
wise to  have  profited  much  by  a  very  close  intimacy  with 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  Sansovino  becoming  acquainted  with 
Guiliano  Sangallu,  the  architect,  this  artist  took.  Sansovino  to 
Rome,  where  he  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Bramante 
and  of  Pope  Julius  II.  On  his  return  to  Florence,  he 
executed  his  celebrated  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1 762.  During  his  residence  in  his  native 
city  he  tried  his  hand  at  architecture,  and  designed  several 
triumphal  arches  of  great  beauty,  to  celebrate  the  public 
entry  of  Leo  X.  in  1615.  He  returned  to  Home,  only  to 
leave  it  in  1527,  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  ira. 
iierial  troops  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain.  Having  sought  Venice 
on  his  way  to  France,  whither  be  had  been  solicited  by  the 
court,  he  was  induced  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  city, 
where  he  afterwards  *|>ent  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  much 
honour  and  lame.  He  began  his  labours  in  Venice  by 
repairing  the  dome  of  St  Mark's,  and  subsequently  erected 
iiiimerous  structures  for  private  individuals  and  for  the 
Venetian  republic.  Among  his  works  of  this  class  arc  the 
unrivalled  Library,  opposite  the  Public  Palace ;  La  Zecca 
or  the  Mint  (his  finest  work),  the  l^oggia  del  Campanile, 
San  Geminiano,  the  Palazzo  Cornaro  k  San  Maurizio  (one  of 
litis  artist's  most  excellent  works),  San  Giorgio  de'  Greci, 
La  Scuola  delta  Misericordia,  San  Francesco  delta  Vigna, 
Palazzo  Delfino,  Fabbriche  Nuove  di  Kiallo,  &c.  Sanso- 
vino did  not  neglect  his  sculpture  while  he  raised  his  repu- 
tation as  an  architect.  Three  ol  the  most  beautiful  statues 
in  Venice,  according  to  Vasari,  a  Laocoon,  a  Venus,  and  a 
Madonna  surrounded  by  angels,  are  from  Sansovino's  hand.. 
Li  addition  to  these,  he  executed  two  colossal  figures  of 
Mars  and  Neptune,  which  adorn  the  Giants'  Staircase,  in 
the  ducal  palace,  when  considerably  upwards  of  seventy 
years.  *  In  his  draperies,"  says  Vasari,  •'  his  children,  and 
the  expression  which  he  gave  to  his  women,  Jacopo  never 
luid  an  equal."  He  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-three, 
on  the  2d  of  November  1570. 

SANTA  ANNA,  a  town  in  the  republic  of  San  Salva- 
dor, in  the  department  and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Sonsonatc.  It 
lias  many  distilleries,  and  a  large  trade  in  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  sugar,  which  are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  estimated 
at  10,000. 

SANTA  CATHAK1NA,  a  maritime  province  of 
Hrazit,  lying  between  S.  Lat.  26.  and  29.  30.,  \V.  Lone. 
48.  30.  and  52,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  N.W. 
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by  lite  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  S.W.  by  that  of  Rio  Grande 
<hi  BuL  Length  from  north  to  south  alxiut  230  miles ; 
breadth  varying  from  60to  200  ;  area,  14,707  squaro  miles. 
The  coast  is  low,  but  the  inland  part  of  the  province  is 
hillv,  being  traversed  by  the  mountain  range  of  Santa 
Ca.ha  rina,  from  which  numerous  offsets  stretch  towards  the 
sea.  Down  the  valleys  thus  formed  flow  many  rivers,  such 
as  the  Sao  Francisco,  Aracary,  Tapecu,  Tijnea,  and  other*, 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  AlWntic  •,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  the  Uruguay,  one  of  die  afflu- 
ents of  the  I  .a  Plata,  has  its  source  within  the  limits  of  this 
province.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  the 
climate  mild:  and,  owing  to  the  variety  of  elevation  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  the  productions  of 
countries  arc  raised  here,  as  well  as  those  of 
lands.  The  extensive  forests  of  the  country  abound  in 
valuable  timber  ;  but  many  of  them  are  infested  with  wild 
animals,  who  dispute  their  possession  with  the  native  Indian 
tribes.  Indigo  and  cochineal  grow  without  culture.  Sugar, 
rice,  millet,  beans,  onions,  and  garlic,  are  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  exported  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Some  of  the  river*  are  na- 
vigable, and  there  arc  a  few  good  harbours  along  the  coast; 
but  the  principal  is  that  formed  by  the  island  of  Santa 
Catharina.  This  island,  upwards  of  30  miles  in  length,  by 
about  10  in  breadth,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
strait  about  7  miles  broad  at  the  widest,  but  narrowing  at 
one  place  to  less  than  a  mile  across.  This  narrow  part  is 
formed  by  two  projecting  capes,  which  thus  divide  the  strait 
into  two  sate  and  capacious  harbours.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  undulating,  and  well  wooded  ;  it  has  many  fine 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate. 
The  capital  of  the  province,  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro, 
stands  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  which  contains  also 
some  of  the  other  principal  towns.  The  province  of  Santa 
Catharina  returns  one  senator  and  one  deputy  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Brazil.    Pop.  (1856)  KW.OOO. 

SANTA  CRUZ.    See  Cakakt  Islands. 

Santa  Crcz  de  i  a  Sierra,  the  largest  and  most 
easterly  department  of  Bolivia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that 
ol'  Belli  and  by  Brazil,  E.  by  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  S.  by 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  W.  by  Tarija,  Chuquisaca, 
nnd  Cochahamba.  It  lies  between  S.  Lat.  15.  and  22., 
W.  Long.  57.  and  65.,  and  has  an  area  of  136,235  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and  covered 
with  extensive  and  hitherto  unexplored  Ibresls.  Here 
occurs  the  watershed  between  the  affluents  of  the  Amazon 
and  those  of  the  La  Plata;  the  Hio  Grande  and  Kio  Blanco 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  the  Pilcomayo  and  Paraguay 
to  the  latter,  watering  the  department.  The  last-mentioned 
river,  however,  only  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
country  for  some  distance.  Minerals  are  believed  to  exist 
in  large  quantities  here,  and  the  soil  produces  sugar,  coffee, 
cacao,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  Santa 
Cruz  is  still  occupied  by  native  tribe*  of  Indians,  and  very 
lew  settlements  have  been  made.    Pop.  69,000. 

SANTA  FL\  a  defiartment  of  the  Argentine  Confede- 
ration.   See  Plata,  La. 

Sant\  F£,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  a  wide  plain, 
barren  and  sandy,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  about  20 
miles  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  have 
generally  but  one  storey,  and  an  open  court  in  the  middle. 
The  most  conspicuous  buildings  are  two  Roman  Catliolic 
churches,  with  spires.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Spa- 
niards and  Indians.  Santa  Fe  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  7000. 

SANTA  MARTA,  or  Martha,  a  sa»por\  of  New 
Granada,  capital  of  a  province  in  tho  department  of  Mag- 
dulena,  on  the  cast  shore  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  40  mile*  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mag- 
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S»nU    dalena.    It  has  many  well-built  house s,  a  cathedral,  and  a 
Maura    tafe  harbour,  defended  by  a  citadel  and  battery.    Here  are 
U       some  of  the  most  important  mercantile  houses  in  the 
8*nU"^"- country,  and  a  company  for  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
v— Magdalen*.    The  transit  trade  of  the  place  U  very  con- 
siderable.   Pop.  8000. 
SANTA  MAURA.    See  Iokian  Islands  and  Leu- 

CADIA. 

SANTANDER,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  the  province  of  Biscay,  S. 
by  that  of  Burgos,  S.W.  by  Palencia,  and  \V.  by  Oviedo. 
Area  3434  square  miles.  It  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  lofty  mountains,  for  the  Cantabrian  chain  traverses  the 
of  the  province,  and  sends  off  numerous  branches 
the  sea.  Between  these  there  are  deep  narrow 
valleys  and  glens,  watered  by  the  rivers  that  take  their  rise 
in  the  mountains ;  such  as  the  Deva,  Nansa,  Besaya,  Misra, 
and  others.  The  loftier  regions  of  the  province  contain 
much  tine  pasture-ground,  and  are  clothed  with  extensive 
forests,  affording  good  timber  for  various  purposes.  The 
most  prevalent  tree  in  these  woods  is  the  lime ;  but  oaks, 
firs,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  plum-trees,  fig-trees,  and  some 
apple-trees,  arc  also  grown  in  the  province.  Maite,  wheat, 
wine  of  interior  quality,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  form  the 
principal  produce  of  the  valleys;  and  maize  bread  is  the 
chief  article  of  food  among  the  peasantry.  Iron, 
I  other  metals,  are  obtained  here ; 
i  of  limestone,  marble,  gypsum,  and 
of  potters'  clay.  Leather,  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  other  articles,  are  manufactured ; 
and  many  of  the  people  live  by  fishing  and  fish-curing; 
but  trade  of  all  kinds  is  much  impeded  by  the  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  communication.  The  only  important  sea- 
port in  the  province  i*Santander,  the  capital,  through  which 
the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on.  The  people  of  the  pro- 
vince are  quiet,  sober,  and  industrious,  and  education  is 
more  attended  to  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Spain.  Pop. 
(1857)  232,523. 

Saxtander,  the  capital  of  die  above  province,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
Cubas  and  Fijeros,  85  miles  N.  of  Burgos,  and  207  N.  of 
Madrid.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  open  har- 
bour, and  is  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  a  small  ridge 
of  hills,  beginning  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
stretching  westwards.  The  town  was  once  surrounded  by 
walls,  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  now  remains,  as  the  build- 
ings have  extended  far  beyond  its  original  limits.  There 
is  a  cathedral  here,  not  very  remarkable  for  architectural 
merit,  and  disfigured  by  a  tasteless  modern  cupola ;  several 
other  churches,  hospitals,  a  town- hall,  theatre,  custom-ltouse, 
college,  and  several  schools.  A  cigar  manufactory  occupies 
the  precincts  of  a  suppressed  nunnery;  tanneries,  breweries, 
sugar-houses,  candle  factories,  cooperages,  &c,  are  also 
among  the  manufactories  of  the  place.  The  harbour  is 
large,  deep,  and  safe,  affording  good  anchorage,  and  easy 
of  access.  There  are  fine  quays,  always  busy  and  crowded. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  1856  was  447,  ton- 
nage, 51,788:  that  of  those  that  cleared  in  the  same  year 
408 ;  tonnage,  56,375.  Santander  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  almost  entirely  with  Cuba,  to  which  island  it  exports 
the  flour  of  Castille,  receiving  in  return  sugar,  coffee,  and 
rum.  Cacao  is  also  brought  from  La  Guayra,  and  small 
quantities  of  fish  from  Norway,  Shetland,  and  Newfound- 
land, in  exchange  for  timber,  hides,  oil,  and  rice  from  Spain. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1856  was  L.976,611,  and 
ill  it  of  the  exports  L.363,353.  The  custom  returns  for 
1855  amounted  to  L.184,047.  Santandcr  is  joined  by  rail- 
way with  Alar  del  Rey,  about  70  miles  off  in  the  interior, 
and  steamers  ply  regularly  between  this  port  and  Nantes, 
Bayonnc,  Liverpool,  and  Hamburg.  Several  improvements 
are  being  earned  out  in  the  harbour,  by  increasing  its 
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depth,  and  erecting  a  mole  and  a  lighthouse.    Santander  8utu* 


(called  by  the  Romans  Portui  Blendium)  was,  at  an  early 
period,  an  important  seaport ;  but  afterwards  fell  into  decay, 
and  only  recovered  its  position  after  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, when  it  was  licensed  to  trade  with  tli.it  continent. 
Charles  V.  landed  here  in  1522,  to  take  possession  of  the 
Spanish  crown ;  and  Charles  I.  of  England  re-embarked 
here  in  1623  after  his  visit  to  Spain.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

SANTAREM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  a 
rocky  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  50  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Lisbon.  It  is  in  general  well  built,  although  many  of 
its  splendid  mansions  are  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Some 
remains  still  exist  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Moors  gave  the  place  such  strength,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered almost  impregnable.  The  town  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
One  edifice,  originally  a  mosque,  and  thereafter  a  church, 
is  now  used  as  a  theatre,  and  much  defaced.  Besides 
churches  and  convents,  the  town  contains  also  schools  ami 
hospitals.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  rich,  and  San- 
ta rem  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Lisbon  by  means  of 
the  river,  especially  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.    Pop.  8000. 

SANTEUL,  Jeam  Baptiste  de,  an 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1630.   Having  finished 
his  studies,  he  applied  himself  ent' 
brated  in  his  verse  the 


entirely  to  poetry,  and  cele- 
of  several  great  men,  by 
which  he  acquired  universal  applause.  He  enriched  Paris 
with  a  great  number  of  inscriptions,  which  are 
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tains  near  the  centre,  in  a  cone-s 
Antonia,  the  height  of  4,500  feet 
are,  however,  a  number  of  fertile  and  well-water 
which  stretch  towards  the  coasts,  and  open  out 


nit  called 
i.  There 
ed  valleys 

into  wide 

plains  and  gentle  slopes.  The  geological  formation  of  the 
mountains  is  basaltic,  with  extensive  layers  of  clay,  and 
deposits  of  chalk  and  lava.  The  valleys  are  mostly  occu- 
pied with  gardens  and  plantations  of  coffee  and  sugar, 
separated  by  purgueira  hedges.  In  the  more  level  parts, 
the  better  land  is  planted  with  cotton,  anise,  and  purgueira, 
whose  oil  forms  an  important  article  of  export,  while  the 
inferior  soil  is  used  for  pasture ;  but  no  trees  can  be  grown 
on  account  of  the  violent  hurricanes  to  which  the  island  is 
liable.  The  average  produce  of  the  island  is  542  pipes  of 
brandy,  97,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  14,800  qrs.  of  maize,  about 
as  much  of  beans,  and  22,200  qrs.  of  purgueira  seed. 
Santiago  has  seven  harbours  for  large  vessels,  the  largest, 
deepest,  and  safest  of  which  is  Praia,  on  the  south  coast. 
It  is  divided  into  two  conselAo*  and  eleven  parishes,  and 
has  a  population  of  31,103,  of  whom  28,137  are  free  and 
2866  slaves. 


I 


to  be  seen 

on  the  public  fountains  and  monuments  of  the  city.  At 
length,  some  new  hymns  being  required  for  the  Bre- 
viary of  Paris,  Claude  Santeul  his  brother,  and  M. 
Bossuet,  persuaded  him  to  undertake  that  work.  San- 
tcul  was  intimate  with  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
and  had  as  his  admirers  the  two  Princes  of  Conde,  fattier 
and  son,  from  whom  he  frequently  received  favours.  I^ouis 
XIV.  also  gave  him  a  proof  of  his  esteem  by  bestowing 
upon  him  a  pension.  He  attended  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
to  Dijon,  and  died  there  in  1697,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
return  to  Paris.  Besides  his  Latin  hymns,  he  wrote  a 
great  number  of  Latin  poems,  which  have  all  the  marks  of 
genius  discoverable  in  the  works  of  true  poets.  The  best 
collected  edition  of  the  (Eurrrt  of  Santeul  is  that  in  3 
vols.,  Paris,  1729. 

SANTIAGO,  the  largest  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
and  in  position  one  of  (he  most  southerly  of  the  group,  N. 
I  .at.  14.  54.,  W.  Long.  23.  40.  Length  35  miles,  breadth 
1 2 ;  area  360  square  miles.  In  its  general  character  it  is 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  a  ridge  which  divides  the 
two  conselhot  of  Villa  Praia  and  Santa  Catarina,  and  at- 
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Santiago  Santiago  dk  Chili,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chili, 
d«  Chili,  and  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Mapucho, 
k— "v""-''  an  affluent  of  the  Maypu,  90  miles  E.S.E.  of  Valdivia,  at 
an  elevation  of  1 B36  feet  above  tin*  level  of  the  aca,  cal- 
culated from  the  marble  fountain  in  the  plaza.  S.  Eat. 
33.  26.,  U  .  Long.  70.  38.  The  plain  in  which  it  stands 
is  too  lofty  to  exhibit  much  natural  verdure  or  luxuriant 
vegetation,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  arti- 
ficial canals  which  water  the  soil.  Still  the  situation  of  the 
city  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  its  scenery  very  beautiful ;  the 
majestic  ridge  of  the  Andes  towers  with  its  snowy  sum- 
mits to  the  east,  while  a  lower  ridge  bounds  the  plain  on 
the  west.  Careful  irrigation  lias  converted  large  portions 
of  this  plain  into  a  very  rich  expanse,  productive  especially 
of  wheat,  which  yields  on  an  average  twcntyfold.  The 
climate  is  salubrious,  the  thermometer  ranging  between 
70°  and  75° ;  and  there  is  no  rain  and  little  wind.  The 
rate  of  mortality  fluctuates  between  9  and  1 1  per  cent. 
Among  children,  however,  from  1  to  7  years  old,  the  mor- 
tality is  much  greater,  since  of  these  it  may  be  considered 
Uiat  2590  die  annually  ;  while  of  adults  from  2d  to  35,  the 
number  of  deaths  is  only  about  148.  This  circumstance 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  abundance  of  unripe  and  unwhole- 
some fruit,  which  is  greedily  devoured,  especially  by  the 
poorer  children.  The  annual  number  of  births  averages 
about  2300  males  and  2690  females.  Of  the  former  rather 
more  than  half,  and  of  the  latter  about  the  half,  die.  Santiago, 
like  all  other  Spanish- American  cities,  is  laid  out  in  squares ; 
the  streets,  which  are  broad,  but  not  very  well  (raved, 
each  other  at  right  angles.  A  beautiful  avenue, 
J  of  four  rows  of  stately  poplars,  with  streams  of 
water  between  them,  and  a  beautiful  fountain  at  one  end, 
divides  the  city  into  two  parts.  The  private  houses  were 
for  a  long  time  low  and  mean-looking  ;  but  within  the  last 
ten  years  great  and  rapid  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  style  of  house  architecture.  There  are  now 
handsomely-built  and  equally  well-furnished  mansions,  i 
of  which  have  cost  not  less  than  L.20,000  for  their  erec- 
tion. Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  great  square  or 
plaza,  with  a  marble  fountain  in  the  middle.  Round  it 
stand  some  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city.  These 
have  in  general  nothing  remarkable  about  them.  The 
most  noteworthy  arc  the  mint,  the  Camara  de 
or  hall  of  deputies,  and  the  theatre,  which 
1500  persons.  The  churches  are  very  plain  ;  the  best  are 
the  Compania,  the  cathedral,  and  Santo  Domingo.  Santi- 
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a  museum  ;  an  observatory  ;  a  university  ;  two  hospitals ; 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  asylums,  convents,  nun- 
neries, and  schools  of  various  descriptions.  There  are  no 
manufactories  worth  noticing ;  a  pottery  has  been  lately 
established,  and  is  now  struggling  into  existence ;  and  a 
coarse  cloth  factory  has  long  existed  in  a  very  Languishing 
condition.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas ;  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  water  in  pipes,  but  this  has 
been  as  yet  only  partially  successful,  and  the  inhabitants 
still  receive  their  water  in  barrels  brought  on  the  backs  of 
horses  from  the  public  fountains.  Tolerable  carriage-roads 
connect  Santiago  with  the  coast,  and  with  the  far-off 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  wide-spread 
republic  of  which  it  is  the  capital ;  while  at  present  a 
railroad  to  Valparaiso  and  another  to  Talca  arc  in  progress, 
the  former  connecting  it  with  the  vast  Pacific,  and  the 
latter  with  a  long  series  of  agricultural  provinces.  There 
is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on,  chiefly  through  Valpa- 
raiso. Fruit,  hides,  salt  beef,  and  the  produce  of  the 
mines  arc  exported  ;  w  hile  sugar,  cacao,  and  other  articles 
are  imported  from  Peru  and  Central  America.  Some 
commercial  intercourse  also  subsists  between  Santiago  and 
Mendoza,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes,  across  which 
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there  are  here  two  passes,  lofty  but  practicable,  for  mule*. 
The  city  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  on  the  24th 
of  February  1541,  on  property  belonging  to  the  Cacique 
Huelen-Guala,  surrounding  the  little  hill  or  rather  rock  of 
Huelen,  now  called  Santa  Lucia.  This  hill  is  now  crowned 
with  a  fort,  which  is  frequently  visited  by  strangers  for  the 
sake  of  the  fine  view  it  commands.  Valdivia  portioned 
out  the  city  into  lots,  in  squares  of  150  Spanish  or  138 
English  feet,  which  he  divided  into  fourths,  called  Moiare*, 
or  building  sites.  Each  of  his  followers  received  one 
of  these,  on  which  he  built  his  wooden,  straw-thatched 
house.  Each  received  likewise  a  piece  of  enclosed  land, 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  vegetables.  Thus  the  city 
rose,  and  soon  became  rich  and  populous.  But  many 
barriers  were  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  its  prosperity 
by  the  restrictive  policy  of  Spain,  as  long  as  Chili  remained 
subject  to  that  country.  When  the  colonies  achieved  their 
independence,  Santiago  sprang  into  new  life  and  activity, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  size,  wealth,  and  civiliza- 
tion, that  it  may  now  be  ranked  among  the  most  flourishing 
and  important  cities  of  South  America.  Besides  natives,  it 
is  inhabited  in  a  large  proportion  by  foreigners.  Of  these 
the  most  numerous  are  the  Germans ;  then  Americans  and 
English  conjointly,  who,  till  the  railway  and  gas-work*  were 
commenced,  were  the  scarcest ;  next  to  them,  French  and 
Italians.  The  population  is  107,000,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  unmarried  man  to  3  unmarried  women  ;  14,420  married 
men  to  14,570  married  women. — The  province  of  Santiago 
comprises  the  departments  of  Santiago,  Victoria,  Melipilla, 
and  Kancagua,  and  is  bounded  on  die  north  by  the  pro- 
vince* of  Aconcagua  and  Valparaiso,  south  by  that  of 
Colchagua,  while  the  Argentine  Republic  lies  to  the  east 
and  the  Pacific  to  the  west.  Its  length  is  about  120,  and 
it*  breadth  114  mile*.  Along  it*  eastern  border  stretch 
the  Andes  from  north  to  south  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the 
stands  their  highest  summit  within  the  dominions  of 
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Chili,  Tupungato,  22,015  feet  high  ;  for  Aconcagua,  which 
attains  the  height  of  22,300  feet,  belongs  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  this  province 
some  of  the  richest  valleys  in  Chili.  It  is  well 
and  enjoys  a  fine  climate.  Si 
quently  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  country,  I 
principal  production  i*  grain  ;  but  it  also  yields  silver  and 
copper  to  a  considerable  value.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  farm-labourers,  of  whom  there  are  24,000 ;  then 
tarmers,  of  whom  there  are  1 1,400 ;  of  sempstresses,  there 
are  10,011;  of  washerwomen,  4585  ;  of  cooks  (chiefly 
women),  4206;  of  spinners,  5493  ;  of  servants,  9618  ;  of 
shopkeepers,  2501  ;  shoemakers,  4204 ;  weavers  (chiefly 
women),  1777;  miners,  1036;  priests,  321  ;  teachers,  170; 
doctors  (M.D.),  39;  advocates,  150;  wet  nurses,  350; 
dentists,  5  ;  dressmakers,  22  ;  tailors,  870 ;  butchers,  80 ; 
bakers,  600 ;  jewellers,  35.  The  whole  population  amounts 
to  280,000,  of  whom  16,000  males  and  13,000  females  are 
able  to  read  and  write. 

Santiago  he  Compostella,  a  town  of  Spain,  Ga- 
licia,  in  the  province  and  32  mile*  S.  of  Corunna,  occupying 
an  uneven  irregular  situation,  encircled  by  hills,  from  winch 
may  be  obtained  picturesque  views  over  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  cold  and  damp, 
and  the  weather  almost  invariably  rainv ;  but  this  humidity 
favours  the  vegetation  of  the  country,  so  that  the  place  is 
well  supplied  with  fruit  ami  vegetables.  The  town  is  mostly 
built  at  granite,  and  has  a  sombre  appearance  ;  the  public 
places  are  embellished  with  numerous  fountains.  Many  of 
the  street*  radiate  in  different  directions  from  the  cathedral, 
while  those  of  a  better  class  run  parallel  to  one  another. 
The  most  important  building  in  the  place  is  the  cathedral, 
built  about  1082,  on  the  site  of  a  Ibrmer  one.  The  external 
appearance  has  been  injured  by  subsequent  additions, 
which  have  been  built  against  the  outer  wall*,  but  which 
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S»iiilafi>  ],,,.«.  served  to  protect  them  from  the  effect*  of  the  damp 
.!«  t'abu  cijraatp.  ()n  each  0f  it,  nideg  «  a  square  formed  by  various 
Santorin  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  interior  is  impressive,  with  iu 
_  '  long  lolly  nave*,  its  dim  religious  light,  heightening  the 
effect  of  the  illuminated  high  altar,  surmounted  by  the 
image  of  St  Jame«.  This  image,  no  way  remarkable  for 
beauty,  is  an  object  of  great  reverence,  and  its  back  between 
the  shoulders  is  kissed  by  all  the  pilgrims  to  the  slrrine. 
The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  cathedral  are  the  fine 
dome,  two  bronze  pulpits  in  the  choir,  ami  the  numerous 
monument*,  some  of  them  much  defaced.  Some  of  the 
other  churches  in  the  town  are  handsome ;  the  ancient 
large  and  wealthy  Benedictine  convent  of  St  Martin  is  now 
a  barrack;  the  university,  founded  in  1532,  and  having 
1030  students  in  1845.  has  a  heavy  Ionic  front  and  a  hand- 
some Doric  quadrangle.  The  principal  manufactures  of 
Santiago  arc  those  of  linen  cloth  and  silk  stockings ;  there 
is  an  active  trade  in  rosaries  and  saints'  images.    The  city 
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island  was  formerly  united  with  Therasia,  and  formed  a 
complete  circle,  having  in  the  centre  the  deep  crater  of  a 
submarine  volcano,  the  rim  of  which  may  still  be  traced  by 
the  islands  of  Santorin,  Theraria,  and  Aspronisi.  The  water 
in  the  inside  is  of  great  depth,  though  not,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  unfathomable ;  and  near  the  middle  are 
three  islets  which  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  volcano,  two 
of  them  in  ancient  times,  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
largest,  as  late  as  1 707.  The  whole  of  the  islands  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  except  the  southern  part  of  Santorin,  which 
is  of  limestone  formation.  In  this  portion.  Mount  Elias.  the 
highest  point,  reaches  an  altitude  of  1887  feet.  The  inner 
edge  of  the  crescent  formed  by  the  island  consists  of  nigged 
and  steep  precipices,  from  500  to  1200  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  at  the  foot  of  these  stand  Epanomeria,  Merovouli,  and 


i  iu  origin  and  importance  entirely  to 
e  it  bears.  He,  according  to  the  legend,  after  his  deca- 
pitation at  Jerusalem,  conveyed  himself  into  a  boat  and 
made  a  remarkably  quick  passage  in  seven  days  to  Padron, 
a  small  seaport  near  Santiago.  The  body,  however,  lay 
unnoticed  and  unknown  for  nearly  800  years,  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  heavenly  lights  over  the  spot  pointed  out  its 
resting-place.  Hence  the  epithet  of  Compostella  [Campus 
stri/ie),  added  to  the  name  of  the  town.  The  bones  were 
removed  to  Santiago  in  829 ;  and  the  first  cathedral  built 
over  it  in  874  became  a  great  centre  of  pilgrimage,  as  the 
Spaniards  were  forbidden  bv  the  Pope  to  go  as  crusaders 
to  Jerusalem  as  long  as  the  Moors  were  in  their  own  land. 
In  997,  Al  Mansur  penetrated  as  far  as  Santiago,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  place  except  the  saint's  tomb ;  and 
when  the  new  cathedral  was  erected,  the  sacred  bones  were 
for  security  built  into  the  foundation.  After  the  time  of 
the  deformation,  the  pilgrimages  to  Santiago  diminished 
very  much  in  number,  and  the  town  fell  into  decay.  It  now 
presents  a  very  melanclioly  appearance ;  its  numerous  con- 
vents suppressed  and  fast  falling  into  ruins.    Pop.  22,729. 

Santiago  DE  Clba,  the  oldest  city  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  Cuba,  on  the  river  Santiago,  about  6  miles  above 
its  mouth,  on  the  S.K.  coast  of  the  island,  X.  Lat.  20. ;  \V. 
Long.  76.  It  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  with  straight 
regular  streets,  and  a  handsome  public  square,  with  an 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Among 
the  more  important  buildings  are  a  cathedral  and  other 
churches ;  and  the  town  contains  a  theological  seminary, 
several  learned  societies,  schools,  a  theatre,  &c.  Santiago 
is  the  scat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  the  governor  of  the 
eastern  intendency  of  Cuba.  The  harbour,  though  difficult 
of  entrance,  is  large,  deep,  and  well  defended,  by  several 
forts.  In  the  extent  of  its  trade  it  ranks  next  highest  to 
Havannah  and  Matanzas  among  the  ports  of  Cuba ;  the 
imports  for  1855  amounting  in  value  to  L.500,878,  and  the 
exports  to  L.506,208.  The  climate,  however,  is  very  un- 
healthy, and  yellow  fever  is  very  destructive  here.  The 
town  is  surrounded  bv  mountains,  which  are  not  insalu- 
brious. Pop.  (1850) '24,005,  of  v,hom  9610  were  white 
people,  9396  free  coloured  people,  and  4999  slaves. 
Santiago  del  Esteuo.  See  Plata,  La. 
SAXTOXA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  and  16 
miles  Ei  of  Santander,  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  bay,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  which  stands  I«aredo.  It  occupies  a 
rock  soiuewliat  resembling  that  of  Gibraltar,  and,  like  it, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus,  and  it  is  fortified, 
containing  barracks,  arsenals,  and  magazines.    Pop.  934. 

SANTOKIX,  or  Til  ERA,  an  island  in  the  .-Egean  Sea 
belonging  to  Greece,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Cyclades, 
13  miles  S.  of  Xio,  and  about  60  N.  of  Crete.  It  is  of  the 
form  of  a  horse  shoe  or  crescent,  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  nowhere  more  than  3  miles  across.  This 


Therm,  the  chief  towns ;  many  of  the  houses  nestling  an 
the  cliffs  and  accessible  only  by  stairs  cut  in  the  rock.  The 


other  side  of  the  island  presents  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
these  bare  cliffs.  It  slopes  gradually  to  the  sea,  and  is 
entirely  covered  with  vines,  from  among  which  numerous 
white  villages  rise.  Barley,  vetches  beans,  figs,  &c  are 
also  raised  ;  but  the  chief  product  of  the  island  is  its  wine, 
which  is  of  good  qnulity,  and  the  total  value  of  which  is 
upwards  of  L.16.000  yearly.  The  whole  annual  produce 
of  the  island  is  about  L.24,000.  Santorin  contains  thermal 
and  mineral  s;  rings,  but  there  is  some  scarcity  of  fresh 
water,  and  the  inhabitants,  though  in  other  respects  indus- 
trious, have  done  little  to  secure  the  small  supplies  they 
possess.  Some  ancient  remains  have  been  found,  and  there 
are  numerous  churches  and  convents  In-longing  to  Uie 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  only  important  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  Santorin  in  ancient  history  is  its 
having  founded  the  celebrated  colony  of  Cyrene,  in  Alrica. 
Pop.  ( 1848)  about  14,380. 

SANTOS,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  34 
miles  S.S.E.  of  San  Paulo,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
of  San  Vinccnte,  in  the  bay  of  Santos,  which  forms  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  is  built  for  the  most  part  of  stone, 
and  contains  a  town-hall,  arsenal,  churches,  convents,  and 
hospitals.  Santos  is  the  port  of  San  Paulo,  and  connected 
with  that  town  by  a  good  road.  Almost  all  the  exports  of 
the  province  arc  shipped  here,  especially  sugar,  rice,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  cloth.    Pop.  8000. 

SAN  VICENTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  in  the 
province  and  33  miles  N.  of  Badajoz.  It  contains  a  parish 
church,  several  schools,  a  town-hall,  prison,  &c-  The  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  well  built,  and  the  streets  clean.  Ma- 
nufactures of  hats,  leather,  linen,  &c,  are  carried  on,  and 
there  is  some  trade  iu  cattle,  hides,  dried  figs,  and  other 
fruit.    Pop.  6888. 

SAONE,  (anc.  Arar),  a  river  of  France,  rises  near  Vio- 
mcnil,  in  the  dejiartment  of  Vosges,  and  flows  first  south- 
west and  afterwards  directly  south,  till  it  joins  the  Hhoneat 
Lyons.  Besides  the  department  in  which  it  has  its  source, 
the  Saone  traverses  those  of  Haute  Saone,  Cotc-d'Ur.  and 
Saonc-ct-  Loire ;  while  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  se- 
parates that  of  Rhone  on  the  right  from  Ain  on  the  left. 
Its  most  important  affluent  is  the  Doubs  from  the  N.E ; 
and  among  the  towns  on  its  banks  are  Gray,  Auxonne, 
Chalon,  and  Macon.  It  whole  length  is  about  280  miles ; 
and  it  is  navigable  as  far  as  Gray,  190  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Rhone.  By  means  of  canals  the  Saone  is 
connected  with  the  Rhine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Seine. 

Saone.  HatUr,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  that  of  Vosges,  E.  by  Haut-Rhin,  S.  by  those  of 
Doubs  and  Jura,  VV.  by  Cote-d'Or.  and  X.W.  by  Haute 
Marne.  Length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  70  miles,  greatest 
breadth  38  ;  area  2064  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  is 
occupied  by  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  their  branches ;  the 
main  ridge  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  N.E.  boundary, 
and  has  two  principal  summits  here,  the  Ballon  de  Scr- 
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vance,  3967  feet,  and  the  Ballon  dc  Lare.  3718  feet  high. 
Thif  portion  of  the  department  is  rugged  and  barren  ;  but 
not  so  the  remainder,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
wide  basin  of  the  Saonc.  This  basin  is  enclosed  on  the 
north  and  north-west  bv  the  FauciHe*.  the  chain  of  Langres, 
and  the  CAte-d'Or  ;  on  the  south-east  by  the  hill*  of  Lau- 
mont,  a  branch  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  All  these  range* 
are  outside  the  limits  of  the  department,  but  some  of  their 
offshoots  extend  into  it ;  its  surface,  however,  except  in  the 
north-east,  is  not  mountainous,  but  consists  of  gentle  slopes 
and  level  plains.  Through  the  centre  of  the  country  flows 
the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Saone,  into  whichHow  all  the 
rivers  that  water  the  department.  The  Oignon  rUes  among 
the  Vosges  on  the  N.E.  frontier  of  Haute  Saonc,  and  flows 
south-west,  separating  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  this 
department  from  Doubs  and  Jura.  It  joins  the  Saone  at 
Pontaillier  in  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or.  In  its  geolo- 
gical character,  Haute  Saone  is  not  uniform.  The  eastern 
portion  consists  of  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  Vosges ;  to 
the  south  and  west  of  this  lie  beds  of  aandstonc,  and  beyond 
these  again  there  are  strata  of  the  various  kinds  that  lie  be- 
tween the  sandstone  and  the  clialk  formation.  Iron,  coal, 
granite,  porphyry,  and  freestone  are  the  most  valuable 
minerals  obtained  in  the  country.  Mineral  and  saline 
springs  exist  at  various  places.  The  climate  is  more  mo- 
derate than  in  the  surrounding  departments,  being  neither 
so  hot  in  summer  nor  so  cold  in  winter.  The  autumns  are 
very  fine,  but  sudden  changes  of  weather  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  spring.  The  soil  in  the  loftier  regions  is  not  very 
good,  and  the  mountains  are  almost  all  covered  with  furests; 
but  the  more  level  districts  arc  of  great  fertility.  Fine 
meadows  occupy  the  plains;  and  the  sloping  hills  arc 
covered  with  vines  and  corn-fields.  Although  agriculture 
is  not  very  far  advanced,  the  produce  of  the  country  in  corn 
and  wine  is  more  than  sufficient  fur  the  consumption. 
About  half  of  the  area  consists  of  arable  land,  and  about  a 
fourth  is  occupied  by  wood — oak,  beech,  and  fir  being 
abundant.  About  150.000  acres  arc  occupied  by  meadows 
and  pasture-land,  and  55,000  by  moors  and  heaths.  The 
vineyards,  which  cover  an  area  of  30,000  acres,  produce 
wine  of  a  very  ordinary  quality.  Wolves,  foxes,  squirrels, 
and  otters,  are  among  the  wild  animals  of  the  country. 
Game  is  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  is  much  attended  to,  as  well  us  of  horses 
and  pigs,  and  the  breeds  of  all  these  animals  are  good ;  but 
sheep  are  neglected.  It  is  calculated  that  the  department 
contain*  150,000  horned  cattle,  32,000  horses,  110,000 
sheep,  80,000  pigs,  and  12,000  goats.  The  manufactures 
comprise  iron,  for  which  there  ure  from  35  to  40  furnaces, 
60  foundries,  and  2  steel  manufactories,  ironmongery  of  all 
kinds,  glass,  pottery,  leather,  cotton  thread  and  clodi,  paper, 
y,  &c. 


oil,  brandy,  Ac.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  corn, 
and  other  rural  produce,  horses,  cattle,  timber,  and  iron. 
I-arge  quantities  of  the  produce  are  floated  on  rafts  of 
timber  down  the  Saone,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  internal  communication.  There  are  numerous 
reads  throughout  the  department  j  and  a  railway  is  in  course 
of  construction,  which  will  traverse  the  country.  Haute 
Saone  belongs  to  the  diocene  of  Besancon,  and,  besides 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  contains  4  Protestant  ones,  and 
3  synagogues.  It  has  law-courts,  subject  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Bcmiticori.  a  normal  school,  4  colleges,  7  upper, 
1 100  elementary  schools.  There  are  three  arrondisse- 
,subdiv.ded  as  follows:— 

Com  in  ana.  Pap.(lSSS> 
H15  102,228 


Vesoul 

Gray... , 
Lnr«.  ... 


10 
8 
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on  the  N.  by  that  of  C6te-d*Or.  E.  by  Doubs,  S.  bv  those 
of  Ain,  Rhone,  and  Loire,  W.  by  Allier,  and  N.W.  by 
Niovre.    Lencth  from  E.  to  W.  85  , 


629 


Total 


The  capital  of  the  department  is  Vesoul. 
SAONE-ET-I.OIRE.adepartment  of  France,  bounded 


;  area  3305  square  mile*.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to 
ith,  in  the  centre,  by  the  Charolais  and  M&connaU  Hills, 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Cevennes,  con- 
range  with  the  COtc-d'Or,  the  Faucillea,  and 
ultimately  with  the  Vosges.  The  southern  portion  of  these 
hills  consists  of  several  parallel  ridges,  with  valleys  between 
them,  down  which  rivers  flow  either  to  the  Saone  on  the 
one  side,  or  to  the  I,oire  on  the  other.  Towards  the  north, 
the  breadth  of  ground  occupied  by  the  hills  diminishes ; 
and  the  number  of  separate  ranges  is  reduced  to  two,  with 
a  valley  between,  opening  at  either  end  to  the  level  ground 
on  different  sides,  so  as  to  permit  a  communication ;  and 
this  has  afforded  a  passage  for  the  canal  that  connects  the 
Saone  and  the  Loire.  The  highest  summit  of  these  hills 
is  Mount  Rlauvray,  3280  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ground 
on  either  side  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  level  surface — that 
on  the  east  side  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Saone,  and 
that  on  the  west  to  the  Loire.  These  rivers  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  former  towards  the  south,  and  the 
latter  towards  the  north  ;  and  they,  with  their  affluents,  arc 
the  principal  streams  that  water  the  department.  Both 
are  navigable  through  their  whole  course  in  Saone-et- 
Loire,  and  the  Saone  receives  the  Doubs  and  the  Seille, 
the  Loire,  the  Arconce,  Arroux,  and  others,  within  its 
limits.  The  department  has  also  some  small  lakes.  Granite 
is  the  prevailing  rock  in  the  hills  and  western  plain,  while 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Saone  basin  is  oolitic. 
Along  the  banks  of  both  the  great  rivers,  however,  there 
arc  tertiary  deposits.  The  climate  is  in  general  temperate; 
among  the  hills  it  is  cold  and  variable  ,  but  much  more 
genial  weather  prevails  in  the  lower  ground.  The  soil  is 
in  general  extremely  fertile,  and  the  surface  is  varied  with 
rich  corn-fields,  green  meadows,  and  vineyards,  covering 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  country.  Corn  is  chiefly  grown 
to  the  east  of  the  Saone ;  the  central  portion  between  that 
and  the  hills  is  the  vine-growing  part  of  the  country ;  and 
the  western  slope  is  chiefly  occupied  with  pasture-land. 
Of  the  whole  area,  about  1,632,000  acres  are  occupied  by 
cultivated  land, 4 17,000 acres  by  wood,  and  87,000  by  heaths 
and  waste  lands.  The  corn  produced  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand ;  for  although 
some  parts  of  the  department  import  it,  this  is  made  up  for 
by  the  exportation  from  other  districts.  The  wines  pro- 
duced here  are  in  considerable  repute,  though  not  esteemed 
of  first-rate  quality.  A  great  number  of  cattle,  and  egpe- 
cially  of  sheep  and  pigs,  are  raised  here;  and  the  oxen  of 
the  Charolais  have  a  reputation  little  inferior  to  the  beat 
Swiss  breeds.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  in  the  depart- 
ment more  than  240,000  horned  cattle,  150,000  pigs,  and 
370,000  sheep.  Wolves  and  wild  boars  are  found  in  the 
mountains.  The  minerals  of  the  country  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  its  wealth.  The  coal-fields  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arroux  are  among  the  richest  in  France;  iron  is  also 
obtained  in  great  abundance ;  and  at  Roroanechc  there  is 
a  rich  mine  of  manganese,  which  yields  annually  about 
80,000  tons  of  that  mineral.  There  are,  loo,  in  the  de- 
partment quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  freestone.  Be- 
sides the  mining  operations,  various  branches  of  industry 
arc  carried  on.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  and  next  to  that  those  of  glass,  pottery, 
leather,  cotton  cloth,  paper,  hats,  &c.  The  principal  articles 
of  trade  are  iron,  coal,  leather,  corn,  and  wine.  The  in- 
ternal means  of  communication  are  numerous,  as  there  ore 
two  navigable  rivers,  joined  by  the  Canal  du  Centre, 
numerous  roads,  and  a  railway  which  traverses  the  valley 
of  the  Saone.  The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Autun, 
and  has  several  courts  of  law  under  that  at  Dijon.    It  i 

'  5  colleges,  7  upper, 


Uir.. 
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8ao  Ssbas-  670  elementary  schools.    The  capita]  U  Macon,  and  there 
we  5  arror»dU*en>enu,  as  follows  :— 

Bappho.         Maooa  *■«■•     "•"[^J""'  ^o.-jg?' 

v— '        Aatun                              8             85  104,695 

Ch»loo-»ur-S»«n«               10           152  in  1,480 

  13           136  129.911 

  8             81  85,735 

  48  685  675,018 

SAO  SEBASTIAO,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  opposite  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province 
of  San  Paulo,  and  65  mile*  E.N.E.  of  Santos.  It  is  wretch- 
edly built,  with  mean  houses  and  unpaved  streets,  but 
contains  a  church,  convent,  and  school*.  The  harbour  is 
large,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  considerable.  Pop.  of  the 
district  6000. 

SAPPERS  AND  MINERS,  Rorau  See  Awn. 
SAPPHIRE.  Sec  Miheralogt. 
SAPPHO  (Sa*-<p«,  jEolic  *oV<pa),  a  very  celebrated 
Grecian  poetess,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  her  countryman  Alcteus,  with 
whom  she  divided  the  leadership  of  the  iEolic  school  of  lyric 
poetry.  She  must  have  been  younger  than  that  |ioet,  as 
she  was  still  alive  in  568  ar.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
whether  she  was  a  native  of  Eresos  or  of  Mitylene  ;  but  the 
supposition  of  K.  O.  Miiller  (Hist  of  Greek  Lit.,  vol.  i.  p. 
172),  may  perhaps  bear  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  at 
the  time  of  her  greatest  celebrity  she  passed  from  the  lesser 
city  to  the  greater.  Few  circumstances  relating  to  this  illus- 
trious woman  can  now  be  ascertained.  About  596  is.c, 
while  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she  sailed  from  her  native 
island  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily  ;  and  at  a  much  later  period 
she  produced  the  ode  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  135),  in 
which  she  reproached  her  brother  Charaxus  for  purchasing 
Rhodopis  or  Doric  ha  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, — a  beautiful 
courtesan,  with  whom  he  had  tkllen  desperately  in  love. 
The  severity  with  which  the  censure  is  laid  on  has  in- 
duced the  majority  of  the  later  critics  to  treat  as  a  libel  the 
current  charge  of  Sappho  having  herself  occasionally  sacri- 
ficed to  the  goddess  of  love.  It  was  formerly  a  pretty  com- 
mon belief  that  Sappho  took  a  violent  leap  into  the  sea 
from  the  Leucadian  rock,  because  her  love  was  not  re- 
quited by  a  youth  named  Phaon,  to  whom  it  had  been 
addressed.  It  is  true  a  youth  is  frequently  mentioned,  but 
never  by  name,  in  her  odes ;  and  it  is  just  possible  she  may 
have  alluded  in  some  of  her  verses  to  Adonis,  the  favourite 
of  Aphrodite,  who  in  some  legends  is  called  Phaon  and 
Phaethon.  But  the  whole  story  is  likely  to  have  originated 
in  some  highly  poetical  expression  used  by  the  author.  Be- 
sides, as  Welckcr  and  others  have  remarked,  it  is  not  told 
by  any  of  the  preservers  of  the  legend  whether  Sappho 
survived  the  leap  or  perished  by  it.  Sappho,  like  all  the 
early  lyric  poets,  sang  the  praises  of  Love  and  Marriage. 
She  sang  them  with  simplicity  and  directness,  and  with  a 
warmth  of  poetic  fire  which  emanated  from  uncommon 
poetic  endowments.  In  the  remains  of  her  lyrics  which 
survive,  there  is  no  line  calculated  to  cloud  her  fame,  as 
there  is  none  to  cloud  her  genius.  They  contain  passages 
in  which  the  poetess  repels  with  dignity  the  least  transgres- 
sion of  the  bounds  of  social  intercourse  aa  understood  by 
the  itolians  ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  the  manners  of 
that  race  arc  so  little  understood,  that  men  have  chosen 
freely  to  calumniate  the  name  of  this  great  poetess.  Miiller 
justly  remarks,  that  at  the  time  at  which  Sappho  wrote,  the 
line  had  not  been  drawn  with  any  degree  of  exactness  be- 
tween sensual  and  sentimental  love.  The  Attic  comic 
poets  could  neither  understand  the  simplicity  of  that  simple 
time,  nor  could  they  indeed  comprehend  it  at  all.  They 
accordingly  made  short  work  of  it,  by  introducing  Sappho 
into  their  licentious  dramas  as  a  common 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  I 
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cated  from  the  numerous  charges  which  have  been  brought  San  hud 
against  it,  may  read  the  little  work  of  Welckcr,  Sappho  I 
ron  einem  hrrritchrndtn    Vorurtheil  befreyt,  Gottingen,  8*r*g"w»' 
1816;  and  the  writings  of  K.  O.  Miiller,  Neue,  Ulrici,  wv~' 
Bode,  4c.    To  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  erotic  poetry 
of  Sappho,  one  must  have  recourse  to  the  few  fragments 
of  it  which  now  remain.     Of  the  nine  books  of  erotic 
odes,  cpithalamia,  hjmns  to  the  gods,  and  other 
which  Sappho  originally  left,  only  one  complete  < 
a  number  of  short  fragments  are  now  left  Ju 
from  the  very  scanty  material  at  our  disposal,  it  is  not  i 
cult  to  justify  the  admiration  of  the  ancients.    In  purity 


and  fervour,  in  delicacy  and  sweetness,  in  grace  of  diction 
and  in  harmony  of  construction,  Sappho  may  be  fairly  pro- 
nounced eqiial  to  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  any  age  or 
country.  The  editio  prinetp*  of  the  hymn  to  Aphrodite 
was  published  by  H.  Stephens  in  his  edition  of  Anacreon, 
with  whom  Sappho's  poems  have  been  usually  printed,  in 
1554.  Since  then  there  have  been  countless  editions  of 
her  fragments,  from  the  simple  text  up  to  the  most  cum- 
brous elaboration  of  annotation.  In  the  latter  respect  Vol- 
ger,  Leipaig,  1810,  decidedly  bears  away  the  palm;  while 
the  edition  of  Neue  is  regarded  as  the  first  in  point  of  ex- 
cellence. It  bears  the  name  of  Sapphonii  Mytilenaea 
Fragmenta,  Specimen  Opera  in  omnibtu  Artit  Gracorum 
Lyrieee  Keliquii;  excepto  Pindaro  coUocandct-,  propotuil, 
C.  P.  Neue,  Berlin,  1827.  Sappho  has  been  frequently 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages.  What  is  called 
the  Sapphic  measure  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Sapphic 
metres.  It  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  measure  em- 
ployed by  Alcaeus.  That  used  by  Sappho,  and  which  bears 
her  name,  has  a  short  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  while 
in  the  Alcaic  measure  the  syllable  begins  the  line.  Accord- 
ing to  the  improved  scansion  of  Professor  Key  (Journal  of 
Education,  vol.  iv.),  the  Sapphic  measure  is  as  follows:— 

_  J-  -I  l_  J_  „ 

GrmudtnLi  mksil  pat«r  el  rubenta. 

The  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  are  most  probably  the  favourite 
measures  of  iEolian  lyric  poetry.  The  near  resemblance 
of  the  two  verses,  as  well  as  their  frequent  employment  by 
the  poets  of  Lesbos,  and  in  the  odes  of  Horace  and  Catullus, 
afford  good  evidence  of  this  proposition. 

SARABAND,  in  Spanish  zarabanda,  a  Spanish  dance 
in  }  time,  formerly  danced  with  castanets.  The  move- 
ment is  rather  slow.  In  the  music  of  Corelli  and  other  old 
masters,  sarabands  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

SARAGOSSA  (Sp.  Zaragoza),  a  province  of  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  N.E,  and  E.  by  that  of  Hucsca,  S.  by  that 
of  Tcruel,  S.W.  by  that  of  Guadalajara,  W.  by  that  of 
Soria,  and  N.W.  by  that  of  Navarre  ;  area  11,783  square 
miles.  It  is  not  so  mountainous  as  the  other  portions  of 
Aragon,  of  which  ancient  kingdom  it  once  formed  a  part, 
lying  principally  in  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  which  traverses 
the  province  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  This  valley,  from  70  to 
80  miles  broad,  is  enclosed  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Sierra  de 
Moncayo,  the  highest  hills  in  the  province,  and  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Sierra  de  Sobrarbe.  The  latter  separates 
from  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  that  of  its  affluent  the  Aragon. 
Several  other  rivers  water  the  country,  all  flowing  into  the 
Ebro  ;  the  Jalon,  Huerba,  and  Aquas  from  the  right ;  the 
Arva  and  Galleogo  from  the  left,  being  the  largest  of  these. 
The  noil  is  in  the  level  portions  pretty  fertile,  and  agricul- 
ture is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oat*,  hemp,  flax,  oil,  and  wine  arc  the  chief  produc- 
tions ;  silk-worms  are  also  bred ;  and  there  arc  extensive 
forests  which  yield  wood  for  charcoal.  There  are  no  im- 
portant manufactures,  silk  and  soap  being  the  only  articles 
which  were  formerly  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
even  these  branches  of  industry  have  now  much  fallen  off. 
Pop.  (1851)  297,336. 

the  capital  of  the  above  province,  and  for- 
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8»r«goM».  merly  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  in  a  rich  plain  on  the 
*  Ebro,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  small  river  Huerba, 
180  miles  N.E.  of  Madrid.  It  is  built  on  the  south  tide  of 
the  river,  which  U  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  erected 
in  1437.  Encircled  by  walls',  and  substantially  built,  with 
numerous  domes,  towers,  and  spires,  it  looks  very  imposing 
from  a  distance,  but  has  a  dull  and  gloomy  appearance  on 
a  nearer  approach.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
ill- paved,  the  grand  old  mansions  deserted  or  in  ruins,  and 
the  whole  town  crowded  with  beggars  and  lumbering  rustic 
waggons.  Along  the  river's  side  there  are  fine  public 
w  alks  and  avenues  of  poplar-trees.  The  chief  buildings  of 
the  town  are  the  two  cathedrals,  in  each  of  which  the 
chapter  resides  alternately  for  six  months.  They  present 
in  almost  all  respects  a  complete  contrast, — the  ono  ancient 
and  stately,  in  the  Gothic  style ;  the  other  like  an  oriental 
building,  with  multitudinous  domes  and  variegated  tiles. 
The  interior  of  the  former  is  very  fine,  and  has  many  in- 
teresting monuments.  The  latter  is  quadrangular,  with 
three  naves,  and  is  entirely  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  the  chief  object  of  adoration  being  a  pillar  of  ala- 
r,  on  which  she  is  said  to  have  alighted.    This  relic  is 

e  cathedral, 
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and  their  own  obstinate  courage.  The  first  siege  was  i 
August  15th,  1808;  but  the  respite  thus  gained  was  not 
made  use  of  to  strengthen  the  defences ;  and  when  the 
French  attacked  the  place  again  in  greater  force,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  February  20th,  1809,  having  lost  in  all 
nearly  G0.000  men.    Pop-  82,189. 

SARAISK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  and  35  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Riann, 
on  the  Osetr.  It  has  eight  churches,  five  of  stone  and 
three  of  wood ;  two  schools,  two  charitable  institutions,  an 
old  stone  citadel,  and  numerous  gardens.  Carpentry  is 
carried  on  here,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  rosin ; 
and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  cattle.    Pop.  6332. 

SARANSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  and  70  miles  N.  of  Pensa,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Insara  and  Saranka,  in  a  very  fertile 
U  is  an  irregular  place,  ^with^  crooked^ill-paved 

Here  are  salt  magazines,  and  manufactures 
of  soap,  sail  cloth,  Sic.  Some  trade  is  carried  on.  Pop.  5443. 
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worn  in  it  bv  the  lips  of  the  worshippers.  The 
,  or  tower  of  San  Felipe,  like  the  celebrated  one 
;et  from  the  perpendicular,  a 


iatka.    It  is 


of  Pisa,  diverges  about  9  feet 

defect  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  foundation".  It  is  built 
of  brick,  richly  ornamented,  and  is  lofty  enough  to  com- 
mand a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  environs.  Among  the 
eighteen  churches  of  the  town,  that  of  San  Pablo  is  remark- 
able for  its  grand  architecture ;  and  that  of  Santiago  is  said 
to  cover  the  site  of  the  lodging  place  of  the  apostle  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  Saragossa  contains  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  in  Spain,  and  a  Ctua  dt  Mittricordia,  or  poor- 
house,  with  accommodation  for  600  or  700  inmates.  The 
university,  which  was  founded  in  1474,  had,  in  1841,  1100 
students.  It  formerly  possessed  a  fine  building  and  valu- 
able library,  but  these  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  and 
a  new  edifice,  with  a  handsome  quadrangle,  has  been  par- 
tially erected.  Another  remarkable  building  of  the  town  is 
the  Afjaferia,  or  old  citadel,  an  irregular  pile,  standing  out- 
tide  the  N.W.  gate.  It  was  originally  built  as  a  palace  by 
the  Moors;  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Inquisition ;  after- 
terwards  used  in  succession  as  a  barrack,  military  hospital, 
and  prison.  It  is  now  unoccupied  and  falling  into  decay, 
although  it  contains  a  splendid  staircase  and  many  magni- 
ficent halls.  Besides  the  establishments  already  mentioned, 
Saragossa  contains  various  schools  and  convents,  a  museum, 
public  library,  botanic  garden,  theatre,  baths,  &c.  Leather, 
silk,  and  woollen  cloth  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  some 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  carried  on  by  the  Ebro.  The 
most  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Salduba,  or  Saldyva, 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  Celtiberians,  who  originally 
inhabited  this  country.  After  the  Cantabrian  war  it  was 
colonized  by  Augustus,  r..c.  25,  who  gave  to  the  place  his 
own  name,  calling  it  Cscsar  Augusta,  or  Cicsarea  Augusta. 
It  early  renounced  the  pagan  religion,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  Pnidentius,  the  earliest  Christian 
poet.  No  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  preserved. 
About  470  A.D.  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  in  712  by 
the  Moors,  who  corrupted  the  Roman  name  into  that  which 
it  uow  bears.  In  1118  Alonzo,  sumamed  el  Batallador, 
wrested  Saragossa  from  the  Moors  after  a  siege  of  five 
years,  during  which  the  defenders  were  reduced  by  famine 
to  the  utmost  straits.  In  1720  the  British  general,  Stan- 
hope, defeated  the  French  under  Philip  V.,  not  far  from 
the  town.  But  the  most  memorable  events  in  connection 
with  Saragossa  are  those  which  took  place  during  the  French 
invasion  of  Spain.  In  1808  die  citizens  rose  against  the 
invaders,  and,  under  the  command  of  Palafox,  defended  tfic 
town  for  two  months,  favoured  by  the  strength  of  the  place 
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circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  | 
the  Kama,  195  miles  S.E.  of 
by  a  fort  on  an  adjacent  hill ; 
other  churches,  besides  various 
are  here  manufactures  of  soap,  jewellery,  and  cloth; 
river  navigation,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn  and  salt.  Pop. 
7668. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  the  most  fashionable  water- 
ing place  in  America,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  38  miles 
N.  of  Albany.  It  is  only  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters, 
as  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  has  not  many  attrac- 
tions ;  but  it  is  resorted  to  by  multitudes  of  all  classes  for 
the  sake  of  health  or  pleasure.  There  are  numerous  large 
and  splendid  hotels  here  ;  as  well  as  churches,  academies,  &c. 
The  number  who  visited  the  place  in  the  summer  of  1853 
is  estimated  at  30,000.  Near  this,  in  1777,  the  British 
troops  under  Burgoync  surrendered  to  General  Gates.  Pop. 
4650. 

SARATOV,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  lying 
between  N.  I  .at.  48.  and  53.,  E.  Long.  42.  20.  and  48.  t 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  government  of  Voronetz  and 
Tambov,  N.  by  those  of  Pensa  and  Simbirsk,  E.  by  that 
of  Samara,  S.  by  that  of  Astrakhan,  and  S.W.  by  the  land 
or  the  Don  Cossacks.  Area  54,797  square  miles.  A  chain 
of  hills,  pretty  high  in  the  southern  portion,  stretches  from 
S.  to  N.  through  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Don  from  those  of  the  Volga. 
From  these  heights  eastward  to  the  Volga,  which  flows 
southwards,  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  country  is  hilly  and  undulating.  That  river  re- 
ceives no  important  tributaries  in  the:  government,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  in  the  S.  and  W.  is  watered 
by  affluents  of  the  Don ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Choper  and  Medveditza.  The  hills  are  composed  of  slate 
and  limestone  rocks ;  and  the  soil  of  the  lower  ground  is 
for  the  most  part  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.W.  portion, 
where  no  manure  is  needed  to  render  the  ground  produc- 
tive. Further  south  the  soil  is  somewhat  stony  and  barren. 
In  the  forests,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  N.W.  of  the  govern- 
ment, oaks,  pines,  poplars,  and  maple,  arc  the  principal 
growth.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Saratov  contained  in  1849,  7,202,282  acres  of 
arable  land;  15,892,86830-03  of  meadows  ;  3,249, 129  acres 
of  wood  ;  and  21,437,864  acres  of  waste  land.  The  pro- 
duce of  corn  in  the  same  year  was  55,276,886  bushels,  and 
that  of  potatoes  896,290  bushels.  These  numbers,  how- 
ever, include  part  of  what  now  forms  the  new  government 
of  Samara,  which  had  not  been  constituted  at  that  date. 
The  number  of  horses  within  the  old  limits  in  1849  was 
861,008;  of  horned  cattle,  839,526;  of  sheep,  1,756,450; 
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of  swine,  257,216;  and  of  goal*,  22,896.  The  principal 
crops  raised  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  millei,  hemp,  and  flax  ; 
tobacco  and  hops  have  been  introduced  ;  and  in  some  places 
mulberries  and  even  vines  are  cultivated.  The  fisheries  on 
the  Volga  are  productive.  Iron,  salt,  and  millslones,  arc 
the  only  important  mineral  productions.  The  manufactures 
arc  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  foreign  settlers,  who  were 
introduced  into  the  country  in  great  numbers  from  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  by  Catherine  II.  The  number  of 
establishments  in  1849  was  140,  employing  1449  hands. 
The  most  important  factories  were  37  tanneries,  25  tallow- 
houses,  and  14  tile-works.  The  country  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  communicating  by  means  of  the  Volga  with  the  west 
of  Russia  and  the  Caspian  ;  and  by  the  affluents  of  the 
Don  with  the  Black  Sea.  Besides  the  foreign  settlers,  the 
consists  of  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Cossacks.  The 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church ;  but  there  are  81,753 
Protestants,  18,672  Roman  Catholics,  42,571  Mohamme- 
dans, and  529  Pagans.  Education  is  generally  in  a  low 
condition  in  the  country.  For  administrative  purposes, 
Saratov  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  as  follows  :— 

Fov.OMI,)!  Fop.  (ISM.) 

8*ratov  204,339   Ksmyschln  152.1G6 

JUrltsla   63,688  |  Athu-tk  180,149 
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Volsk  „.. 

Ku 


..122,047 
 117.255 


Baluchov. 
Chvsly 


.167,287  Strdo 


tlynsk  . 

obsk... 


.186,253 
...125,005 
...141,893 

1,439,182 
  6,314 

Total.  1,444,496 

Saratov,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  386  miles  N.  of  Astrakhan,  and 
as  far  W.  of  Orenburg.  It  stands  in  a  valley  between  the 
river  and  a  wooded  limestone  hill,  and  is  neither  hand- 
somely nor  regularly  built,  for  the  most  part  only  of  wood. 
It  contains  several  Greek  churches,  some  of  them  built  of 
:• ;  as  well  as  others  belonging  to  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  a  mosque,  and  two  monasteries.  Saratov 
is  tile  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  of  a  Protestant 
consistory  ;  it  has  also  government  offices,  a  college,  and 
various  schools,  hospitals,  &c.  There  are  large  salt  maga- 
zines, a  botanic  garden,  and  a  bazaar  or  market-place, 
where  a  large  annual  fair  is  held.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  here  are  leather,  sail-cloth,  cotton  stuffs, 
cordage  and  hats.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
Volga.  Pop.  61,610. 
SARAWAK.    See  Borkeo. 

SARA  WAN,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  king  between 
N.  Lat  27.  53.  and  30.  20.,  E.  Long.  64.  and  67.  40. ; 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Afghanistan,  E.  by  Afghan- 
istan and  the  province  of  Cutch-Gundava,  and  S.  by  those 
of  Jlialawan,  Kelat,  and  Mekran.  length  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  about  250  miles,  greatest  breadth  80;  area  about 
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15,000  square  mile*.  It  is  a  very  mountainous 
country,  and  is  enclosed  by  mountain  ranges  on  the  E.,  N., 
atid  \V .  Those  on  the  E.  are  traversed  by  the  Bolan  Pass, 
leading  into  Cutch-Gundava ;  and  those  on  the  northern 
frontier  contain  the  lofty  summit  of  Tukatoo,  estimated  at 
11,000  or  12,000  feet  high.  There  are  some  very  fertile 
valleys  and  plains  in  Sarawan,  especially  the  valley  of  Shaw  l 
in  the  N.,  and  that  of  Musturg,  separated  from  it  by  a 
barren  plain,  20  miles  broad ;  but  in  general  the  country 
is  very  dry,  having  no  large  stream  except  the  Bolan,  which 
flows  through  the  pass  of  that  name.  The  |>opulation  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000;  and  the  chief  town  is  Sarawan,  a  collec- 
tion of  mud  houses,  with  a  wall  of  the  same  material,  and 
4000  inhabitants. 

SARCOPHAGUS  (irapifltth,  and  ifay.lv/oeor>,  a  sort 
of  stone  coffin  or  grave,  in  which  the  ancients  deposited 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  were  not  intended  to  be  burned. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Lapis  Assiut,  a  stone 
much  used  among  the  Greeks  in  their  sepultures,  recorded 
to  have  always  perfectly  consumed  in  forty  days  the  flesh  of 
human  bodies  buried  in  it.  There  was  also  another  fabulous 
quality  assigned  to  it — namely,  its  power  of  turning  into 
stone  anything  put  into  vessels  made  of  it.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  specimens  of  antiquity  is  the  great  sarcophagus, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  at  the  capitulation  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  1801,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum. 

SARDANAPALUS,  the  last  King  of  the  Assyrians,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  was  the  thir- 
tieth from  Nitius,  of  whom  Herodotus  merely  mentions 
that  he  concealed  his  treasure  in  subterranean  vaults.  The 


character  usually  ascribed  to  him  is  that  of  a  luxurious  and 
slothful  prince,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
the  harem  among  his  women.  But  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  statement  with  the  brave  and  obstinate  resistance 
he  made  to  the  attack  of  the  rebel  Arbaces,  prince  of  Me- 
dia. He  defeated  Arbaces  twice,  but  at  last  was  shut  up 
within  Minus  (Nineveh),  where  he  destroyed  himself  with 
all  his  women  and  his  treasures  on  a  funeral  pile.  There 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  another  Sardanapalus, 
the  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
Tarsus  and  Anchiale  in  one  day,  and  whose  epitaph  is  fre- 
quently quoted ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ctesias,  from 
whom  Dkidorus  quotes,  has  mixed  up  the  events  that  hap- 
pened to  these  two.  The  second  is  thought  to  be  the 
Esarhaddon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  first  to  be  the  Soracus 
of  Abydenus.  But  regarding  the  whole  matter  there  seems 
to  be  very  much  doubt.  The  late  excavations  at  Nimrud 
have  brought  to  light  several  particulars  not  very  recon- 
cilable as  to  the  existence  and  reign  of  Sardanapalus.  His 
annals  are  proposed  to  be  published  by  Sir  II.  Rawlinson 
and  E.  N  orris. 


SARD 

Tins  dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  called  in  Italian 
the  Regno  Sardo,  have  an  area  of  29,075  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population  (in  December  1857)  of  5,172,283 
inhabitants.  They  are  composed  of  two  separate  parts — 
the  continental  territories,  which  in  Italian  are  styled  .Start 
di  Trrra  Ferma,  and  the  islands  of  Capraia  and  Sardinia, 
the  latter  of  which  gives  the  title  of  King  to  the  head  of 
the  state. 

The  continental  possessions,  consisting  of  what  formerly 
were  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  the  duchies  of  Savoy, 
Genoa,  and  Montferrat,  the  counties  of  Nice  and  Asti,  the 
marquisates  of  Susa,  Ivrca,  Salluzzo,  and  Ceva,  «tc,  have 
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an  area  of  19,774  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
4,590,206  inhabitants,  and  extend  in  N.  Lat.  from  43.  30. 
to  46.  27.,  and  in  E.  Long,  from  5.  35.  to  10.  9.  With  the 
exception  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Lunigiana,  lying 
east  of  the  Magra,  they  comprise  the  country  extending 
between  that  river  and  the  Var,  the  Ticinoand  the  Rhone; 
and  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Switzerland,  on  the  W.  by 
France,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  tl* 
E.  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
and  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  adjoining  small  islands  of 
St  Antioco,  San  Pictro,  Asinara,  Maddalcna,  and  several 
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known  at  the  Graian  Alf».  Its  lofty  mountains  covered  with  Switzerl 
eternal  snow  and  glaciers,  its  long  and  deep  valleys,  its  nu-  smaller  < 
mcroirs  cascades,  the  raging  wind*  and  violent  storms  of  of  water 


Sardinia,  smaller  ones,  lias  an  area  of  9301  square  m''**<  with  a  po- 
*  ■  ^  -  /  pulation  of  (in  December  1857)  677,283.  It  lies  north- 
west of  Sicily,  north  of  Africa,  and  south  of  Corsica,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  called  Bocckt  di 
Bonifacio,  anil  extend*  in  N.  Lat.  from  38.  62.  to  41.  16* 
and  in  E.  Ix>ng.  from  8. 10.  to  9.  50.  Sardinia  is  the  largest 
and,  next  to  Sicily,  the  most  important  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Capraia,  which  has  only  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  4741  inhabitants,  is  situated  east  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  north-west  of  Elba,  and 
went  of  the  Tuscan  coast. 

The  surface  of  the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma  presents  the 
greatest  possible  variety.  On  tlie  north  and  west  it  is 
covered  by  the  Alps,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Apennines  ; 
anil  between  these  two  great  mountain  chains  lie*  the  most 
fertile  and  valuable  portion  of  the  kingdom,  consisting  of 
the  slopes,  valley*,  and  plains  that  form  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Po,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Ticino  be- 
low l>avia. 

The  two  divisions  of  Chamhery  and  Annecy,  to  the  north- 
west, including  what  formerly  was  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  are 
in  physical  aspect,  as  well  a*  in  the  general  character  and 
language  of  their  inhabitants,  more  a  part  of  Switzerland 
than  of  Italy.  They  are  an  alpine  land  separated  from  the 
plains  nf  the  peninsula  by  an  enormous  chain  of  mountains 

i  covered  with 
i  valleys,  its  nu- 
violent  storms  of 

rain,  hail,  and  snow,  which  occur  with  frequency  in  the 
elevated  regions,  give  Savoy  a  peculiar  and  lasting  in- 
terest In  ancient  times  it  formed  part  of  the  country  of 
the  AUobroget. 

The  three  divisions  of  Nice,  Savona,  and  Genoa,  for- 
merly the  county  of  Nice  and  the  territories  of  the 
Genoese  republic,  and  known  by  the  general  name  of 
the  Riviera,  surround  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  include 
all  the  sea-shore  of  the  continental  possessions  from  the 
Var  to  the  Magra.  They  are  the  ancient  Liguria,  which, 
according  to  the  division  of  Augustus,  constituted  the 
9th  region  of  Italy,  and  are  poetically  pointed  out  by 
Dante  as  the  rugged  country,  "  Tra  Lerici  e  Turbia." 
It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  bordered  along  its  whole 
extent  by  the  ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  and  cut  everywhere  by  narrow  valleys  and  deep 
ravines.  In  some  places  the  mountains  rise  so  abruptly 
from  the  sea-shore  as  to  render  any  passage  impossible  ex- 
cept by  means  of  galleries  cut  through  their  projecting 
spurs.  The  chief  ports,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are 
Spczia,  the  ancient  Portia  Luna,  placed  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, one  of  the  most  s|«cious  and  safe  harbours  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  which  of  late  has  been  made  the 
principal  station  of  the  Sardinian  fleet ;  Genoa ;  Villafranca  ; 
Savona;  Nice;  Porto- Maurizio ;  and  Mentone.  The  tract 
from  Savona  to  Sestri  di  Levante  is  more  thickly  inhabited 
than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Turin. 

The  remaining  six  divisions  of  Turin,  Ivrea,  Cuneo, 
Vercelli,  Novara,  and  Alessandria,  comprise  the  fertile 
region  extending  downwards  from  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines, and  forming  part  of  a  vast  valley,  or  rather  plain, 
which  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  Monviso,  and  only  termi- 
nates on  the  easternmost  frontier  of  Italy,  at  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  River  Po  divides  this  valley  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  Its  northern  side,  which  in  ancient  times 
formed  part  of  Gallia  Trantpadana,  or  the  1 1th  region  of 
Augustus'  division,  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  some 
great  projections  of  which  enter  it  in  the  provinces  of  Os- 
soltt  and  Aosta.  The  southern  side,  which  was  part  of 
ancient  Gallia  Cupadana,  or  the  8th  region,  is  bordered  in 
its  w  hole  length  by  the  ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines.    Piedmont,  the 


to  the  whole  of  this  country,  is  divided  from  Switzerland 
and  Savoy  by  the  Helvetic  and  the  Graian  Alps,  from  France 
by  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  from  the  Riviera  by  the  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Apennines. 

The  mountains  of  the  continental  states  have  already 
been  fullv  described  in  this  work  under  the  general  articles 
Alps  and  Apennines.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Po, 
the  largest  river  of  Italy,  which  lias  its  source  in  two  springs 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Monteviso,  at  a  height  of  6562  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Ticino,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Lombard)' and  Piedmont;  the  Nt-sia, the 
Dora  Baltca,  and  the  Dora,  all  tributaries  of  the  Po  on  its 
northern  side  ;  the  Tanaro  and  the  Bormida,  which  join  at 
Alexandria,  and  flow  into  tin  Po  on  its  southern  side  ;  the 
Var.  which  constitutes  the  l»undary  between  the  province 
of  Nice  and  France  ;  and  the  Magra,  which  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean,  outside  the  Gulf  of  Spezia. 

The  larger  lakes  of  the  Alps  belong  only  in  part  to  this 
kingdom.  The  Leman,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  divided  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  Switzerland,  the  southern  bank  of  it 
only  belonging  to  the  kingdom.  The  Laso  Maggiore  or 
of  Ixjcamo  (  Verbantu)—  for  a  description  of  which  see  Lom- 
bards—has  also  only  its  western  shore*  within  the  Sardinian 
l,  tile  eastern  side  belonging  to  the  Iyombardo- 
kingdom,  and  the  upper  part  forming  a  portion  of 
The  lake*  exclusively  Sardinian  are  < 
extent.  The  Lake  of  Orta  is  a  long  narrow  i 
of  water  by  the  side  of  Lake  Maggiore,  into  which  its  sur- 
plus water  is  discharged.  The  I.*ke  of  Annecy,  in  Savoy, 
is  1350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  180  feel  in 
depth.  It  has  an  outlet  by  the  rivers  Thor  and  Fior  into 
the  Rhone.  The  Ijdte  of  Bourget,  near  Aix-le- Bains, 
scarcely  exceeds  100,000  acres  in  extent,  but  i*  about  240 
feet  in  depth,  and  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Savieres,  dis- 
charges much  water  into  the  same  river.  There  are  some 
smaller  lakes,  a  few  of  which  are  dried  up  in  the  summer ; 
other*  of  them  are  on  elevations  of  great  height,  the  most 
remarkable  of  w  hich  is  one  on  Mont  Cenis,  5740  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  several  states  abound  in  mineral  springs ;  those  that 
have  attained  greater  celebrity  are  the  hot  swings  of  Acqui 
in  Montferrat,  which  are  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  the  medicinal  springs  of  St  Vincenzio,  in  the 
valley  of  Aosta ;  and  in  Savoy  the  warm  baths  of  Aix,  and 
the  sulphureous  well*  of  BonnevaL 

A  more  detailed  geographical  description  of  eoch  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  continental  territories  is  given  in  this 
work  under  Genoa,  Piedmont,  and  Savot. 

The  climate  of  the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma  varies  excessively 
in  the  different  provinces.  In  Savoy,  in  the  valleys  of  Aosta 
and  Ossola,  ana  among  the  Alps  of  Piedmont,  a  real  Swiss 
climate  prevails.  The  air  in  these  districts,  though  change- 
able, is  on  the  whole  pure  and  healthful,  but  is  too  raw 
to  bring  forth  the  fruit*  of  Italy  ;  in  favoured  spots,  how- 
ever, the  grapes  ripen,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  chestnut-tree*.  In  the  upper  valley  of  Piedmont  the 
thermometer  falls  below  10  degrees  in  winter,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
ground  covered  with  snow  during  twelve  days  or  a  fortnight. 
Night  frosts,  which  begin  in  November,  continue  till  April ; 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  cold  winds  occasionally  de- 
scend from  the  heigltts.  The  mulberry-tree*,  the  vines,  and 
the  maize  flourish ;  and  the  air,  when  not  in  the  vicinity  ot  rice- 
fields,  is  remarkably  pure,  and  has  a  balmy  fragrance.  Along 
the  whole  coast  from  Nice  to  the  Magra,  which  is  protected 
by  the  mountains  from  the  cold  winds,  the  climate  i*  much 
milder  and  more  agreeable.  In  some  favourite  spot*  which 
are  entirely  sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds, 
the  thermometer  rarely,  if  ever,  falls  below  the  freezing- 
point;  and  the  vegetation,  combining  the  botany  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa  with  those  of  the  tropic*,  i»  of 
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SirJinU.  singular  beauty.  The  mountain*  are  clutlied  with  swee  t 
chestnuts,  their  slo|)es  with  olive-tree*,  and  fig*  and  orange- 
trees  prow  luxuriantly  along  die  sea-shore. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom 
consist*  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  is  accordingly  as 
varied  as  the  surface  of  the  sod  and  as  the  climate,  which  de- 
pends on  the  elevation.  Under  the  head  of  I.oiibauut 
will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  the  agriculture  of  that 
district,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  adverted  to  as  a 
description  of  what  takes  place  in  the  richer  portion  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  River  Po,  compre- 
hending the  greater  part  of  (he  provinces  of  Turin,  Cuneo, 
and  Alessandria.  Here  we  shall  only  add  that  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  cultivation  is  the  mulberry-tree,  the  pro- 
duce from  which,  and  the  price  it  fetched  in  the  market  for 
the  last  six  years,  was, — 

C  «  i  •  Pries. 

1853  1.025.2H7  lb.  L.373,987 

186*..  ....1.410,414  „  629.323 

1855  1.830,353  ,.  706,398 

1856   4,535.346  „  853,306 

1857  1,001,811  „  884,900 

1858    724,333  „  30,266 

In  Savoy  generally  the  cultivation  is  badly  conducted.  The 
cultivable  land  is  divided  into  large  portions,  belonging  to 
a  few  great  proprietors,  and  is  subdivided  into  smaller  por- 
tions to  tenants,  who,  without  leases,  transmit  their  lot* 
from  one  generation  to  another,  |«ying  neither  money- 
rent  nor  labour  to  their  superior*,  but  delivering  to  them  or 
their  agents  one-half  of  the  produce  of  the  fields,  whatever 
it  may  be,  in  its  several  kinds.  The  cattle  on  these  lands 
are  commonly  the  property  of  the  lord,  and  are  maintained 
on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  before  the  division  is  made  of 
«  hat  it  yields.  The  power  of  the  tenant*  to  tran»mit  the 
land  to  their  successor*  is  combined  with  the  power  of  sub- 
dividing it  among  their  several  children  ;  and  this  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  led,  and  is  leading,  to  such  a 
subdivision  that  a  great  number  of  the  farms  barely  raise 
sufficient  food  for  the  occupants,  though  their  provisions  are 
of  the  most  humble  and  penurious  kind.  Savoy  i*  annually 
deficient  in  corn  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  con- 
nuts  and  potatoes  as  substitutes  for  bread.  l^Aostf  and  in 
some  other  parts  the  potato  is  little  cultivated,  and  corn  is 
supplied  to  them  from  the  neighbouring  districts.  Along 
the  Hiviera  the  land  consists  chiefly  of  narrow  strips  of  val- 
ley, which  in  the  greater  portion  i*  composed  of  sand,  and 
is  not  very  appropriate  for  the  growth  of  grain,  though  a 
littJe  is  grown  in  some  of  the  more  fertile  valleys.  The 
common  people  derive  part  of  their  subsistence  from  chest- 
nuts, other  fresh  and  dried  fruit,  fish  (especially  Sardines, 
which  at  some  seasons  are  very  abundant),  and  from  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  cheese  made  by  themselves;  and  oil,  a  useful 
accompaniment,  is  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  Jicyno  Sardo  cannot  be  considered  as  a  manufac- 
turing country,  except  fur  the  purposes  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. Before  the  seventeenth  century,  Genoa  was  the  centre 
or  channel  of  all  the  supply  of  manufactured  silks  and  velvets 
to  the  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  at  present  the  manufac- 
turing industry,  as  regards  silk,  is  reduced  almost  to  the 
point  which  the  internal  consumption  demands,  or  to  the 
process  of  preparing  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacturers 
of  France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Their 
silks  are  luridsome  anil  strong,  especially  the  stockings; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  the  best  descriptions  of  machinery, 
they  are  dearer  than  elsewhere.  Silk  stuffs,  velvets,  paper, 
musical  instruments  and  some  kinds  of  jewellery,  principally 
nianulactured  at  Genoa,  arc  almost  the  only  article*  of 
export, 

flic  physical  aspect  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  is  greatly 
diversified,  and  more  titan  eight-tenth*  of  it*  surface  are 
with  mountains,  of  which  the  main  chain  extends 
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along  the  whole  eastern  side,  from  the  headland  called 
Cape  Lurgo  Sardo,  opposite  Corsica,  to  Cape  Carbonara  iu 
the  south  ;  none,  however,  of  these  mountains  reach  such  an 
elevation  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  loftiest 
range  is  tii.it  of  Genargentu  in  the  Barhagia  district,  in 
the  middle  of  the  island.  Its  highest  summit,  the  Piuita 
Brunei!  Spina,  is  6293  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Next 
in  importance  is  the  granitic  cliain  of  Mount  Limlura, 
which  covers  the  district  of  Gallura  unite  north  ;  its  highest 
peaks  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  -1000  feet.  The 
mountains  in  the  centre  and  the  south  of  the  island,  in- 
cluding the  Genargentu,  chiefly  belong  to  the  palaeozoic 
formations,  through  which  arose  at  different  ages  the  nu- 
merous extinct  volcanoes  that  render  the  island  so  interest- 
ing to  the  geologist.  The  most  important  volcanic  tract  it 
north  of  the  River  Tirsi,  between  the  Gull' of  Orislano  and 
Sassari,  where  the  highest  lip  of  the  crater  of  Monte  Urticu, 
near  Mills,  reaches  3440  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Between 
the  Gull's  of  Cagliari  and  Oristano  is  the  extensive  plain  of 
the  Campidano.  scattered  with  many  populous  and  flourish- 
ing villages.  Next  in  extent  to  the  Campidano  is  the 
Campo  d'Ozieri  in  the  north  of  the  island,  south  of  the 
Mmbara  Mountain*.  The  principal  rivers  are, — the  Flu- 
mendoso,  which  springs  from  the  Genargentu  Mountains, 
water*  the  Barbagia  district,  and  falls  into  die  sea  near 
Muravcra  on  the  eastern  coast ;  the  Coghinas,  which  lias 
its  sources  in  the  Limbara  group,  and  fail*  into  the  Gulf  of 
Torre*  on  the  north ;  die  Mannu,  which  water*  the  Cam- 
pidano, and  joins  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari ;  the  Tirsi, 
which  has  the  longest  course  of  all,  and  after  traversing 
most  of  die  island  from  N.E.  to  S.W,  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Oristano  ;  and  the  Flumenbosa,  which  rises  among  die 
volcanic  range  on  the  W,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
below  Boat 

Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  but  are  for  the  most  part 
neglected.  The  principal  are  diose  of  Sardara,  Villa  Cidro, 
and  Fordongianus,  those  at  the  foot  of  Castcl  Doria,  at 
Codrongianus,  and  the  Benetutti  springs  of  the  Guceona 
Mountains.  They  are  all  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island. 
In  a  secondary  rank  may  be  noticed  the  thermal  waters  of 
Marrubin,  of  Iglcsias,  and  of  St  Antonio.  A<pia  C'otta,  at 
the  eastern  base  of  an  insulated  hillock  near  Villa  Cidro,  is 
a  small  but  constantly  limpid  spring,  of  about  100"  of  Fahr., 
close  by  a  stream  of  potable  water  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°,  whilst  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  64°.  Here 
most  of  die  cloth  of  die  Campidano  is  fulled,  the  maker* 
of  it  paying  to  the  proprietor  for  die  use  of  the  water. 

The  situation  and  the  soil  of  die  island  ate  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  those  trees  and  plants  which  grow  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily.  Its  mountains  are  clothed 
almost  to  their  summits  with  forests  of  cork,  green  oak, 
common  oak,  pine,  sweet  chestnut,  and  odier  trees.  The 
wild  olive  covers  extensive  tracts  in  the  hilly  districts. 
Figs,  vines,  and  pomegranates  thrive  wonderfully,  with 
scarcely  any  cultivation.  The  madder  and  liquorice  roots 
grow  wild  in  some  districts.  The  orange  forest  of  Milis,  on 
the  western  coast,  shows  no  appearance  of  cultivation,  and 
has  trees  compared  with  which  the  finest  orange-trees  in 
Portugal  would  seem  dwarfs.  Lemons,  apple,  pear,  wal- 
nut, carrouba.  almond,  peach,  and  mulberry  trees;  flax, 
hemp,  saffron,  and  every  variety  of  grain,  arc  ainonjj  its  pro- 
ductions. Cum.  even  under  the  present  system  of  agricul- 
ture, gives  a  return  ot  7  or  8  lor  one,  and  in  some  district* 
die  aterage  is  said  to  amount  from  16  lo  20  fold.  There 
are  no  wolves.  The  "  luoutH  <n,"  a  ruminating  animal, 
frequenting  only  the  highest  and  most  secluded  woods,  is  a 
native  of  the  island.  Deer,  wild  boar,  and  a  variety  of 
game  abound  in  the  forests;  so  tliat  there  are  annually  ex- 
ported about  60,000  skins  of  hares  and  rabbits,  5000  of 
foxes,  and  2000  of  martins. 

With  all  these  natural  advantages,  this  island,  which 
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in  nncirnt  times  was  reckoned  with  Sicily  a  granary  of 
'  Rome,  ww  sadly  neglected,  and  remained  till  very  recently 
in  si  semi-barbarous  Mate.  The  Vanilalic  invasion  i  the 
anarchy  into  which  it  fell  during  the  middle  ages  ;  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  a  most  vexatious  and 
oppressive  form  ;  its  having  long  been  a  dependency  of 
Spain,  and  for  centuries  misruled  worse  tlian  Spain  it- 
self ;  its  partition  into  vast  estates,  many  of  which  belonged 
to  distant  Spanish  grandee*;'  and  the  numerous  restrictions 
upon  industry  and  commerce,  were  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent causes  that  paralysed  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
diminished  their  number,  and  changed  its  fertile  plains  and 
vallevs  into  unoccupied  and  marshy  wastes.  In  the  year 
1836\  however,  most  important  chances  were  introduced, 
which  will  conspire  with  the  wi«e  and  stringent  measures 
passed  bv  the  present  con»titutional  government  to 
this  fine  island  from  the  abyss  into  which  bad 


and  worse  laws  had  plunged  it. 

Feudal  tenure  and  feudal  jurisdiction  have  entirely  1 
abolished  ;  and  lands  have  been  declared  to  be  the  free 
property  of  individual  owners,  communes,  or  the  crown. 
The  latter  is  become  the  possessor  of  all  waste  lands,  or  such 
lands  as  neithcrindividuais  norcommunescouldsbowanvtillc 
to.  These  crown-lands  are  sold  or  granted  in  emphytheota 
by  the  government  at  a  very  low  price,  with  a  view  of  attract- 
ing population,  capital,  and  industry  into  the  island.  There 
are,  scattered  over  various  districts  of  the  island,  nearly 
510,800  hectares  (1.262.200  English  acres)  of  public 
lands  to  be  sold,  of  which  only  80.000  hectares  (197.690 
English  acres)  have  some  appearance  of  cultivation.  There 
are.  besides,  430,000  hectares  (1,0152  590  English  acres)  of 
communal  lands  not  cultivated,  mint  of  which  are  also 
offered  for  sale.  The  government  are  empowered  to  sell 
80  hectares  (197  English  acres)  without  any  auction  ;  but 
when  a  greater  extent  is  demanded  by  a  single  person  or  a 
company,  the  formality  of  a  public  auction  must  be  gone 
through.  The  average  price  at  which  these  lands  are  being 
sold  varies  from  20s.  to  32s.  a  hectare.  So  that  land 
is  to  be  obtained  in  an  island  of  proverbial  fertility  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  same  price  that  lands  sell  in 
Australia. 

Its  insular  position  gives  Sardinia  some  advantages  in 
point  of  climate  over  the  opposite  coasts  of  Italy.  The 
neat  in  summer  is  not  so  overpowering,  and  the  winter  is  very 
mild,  s/iow  being  rarely  seen,  except  in  the  elevated  dis- 
tricts. December  and  January  arc  the  finest  months  of  the 
year,  anil  February  the  most  disagreeable.  Spring  bursts 
out  in  great  luxuriance  towards  the  end  of  March.  But 
the  great  disadvantage  of  the  Sardinian  climate,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  times,  is  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
lower  regions  in  summer.  The  intemperie,  as  the  malaria 
is  called  in  the  island,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  milia- 
ria of  Italy  and  Greece ;  lor  although  equally  or  more  acri« 
monious  in  effect,  it  docs  not  produce  the  swelled  bodies 
and  sallow  skins  which  are  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  of 
the  latter.  Both  diseases  usually  commence  when  the  sum- 
mer heat,  assisted  by  flight  showers,  disengages  the  impure 
gases  from  the  low  grounds,  and  continue  till  the  beginning 
of  November,  when  the  heavy  ruins  have  precipitated  the 
miasma,  and  purified  the  air.  But  they  differ,  inasmuch 
as  malaria  is  generally  supposed  to  be  weak  in  its  effects 
unless  imbibed  during  sleep ;  whereas  imtemperie,  though 
worst  at  night,  is  dangerous  at  all  times.  Instances  have 
been  known  of  strangers  landing  for  a  few  hours  only,  from 
Italian  coasters,  who  were  almost  immediately  carried  off 
by  its  virulence  ;  indeed,  the  very  breathing  of  the  air  by  a 
foreigner  at  night,  or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  is  con- 
"  as  certain  a  death  in  some  parts  as  it  he  had  swal- 


lowed some  poisonous  drug.  While  the  atmosphere  is  in  Sardinia, 
this  state,  the  natives  never  move  abroad  until  an  liour  Ss» 
after  sunrise;  and  they  hasten  home  before  sunset,  carefully 
closing  every  door  and  window,  or,  if  obliged  to  go  out, 
carefully  holding  a  handkerchief  before  the  mouth.  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  day  is  also  carefully  avoided,  for  they 
are  apprehensive  of  the  colpo  di  role,  or  stroke  of  the  sun, 
attributing  its  frequency  and  fatal  effects  to  the  malignancy 
of  the  intemperie. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  fire  is  an  excellent  antidote 
to  this  evil ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  lord?  of  Oristano 
were  wont,  during  the  unhealthy  season,  to  burn  large  fires 
around  the  town  every  night,  to  rarefy  the  mi  phi  tic  exha- 
lations. Most  of  the  people  remove  from  the  pluins  to  the 
higher  grounds  on  St  John's  day  in  June,  when  the  air  be- 
gins to  be  unsafe,  although  it  does  not  1 
before  August.    Those  who,  from  their  < 


obliged  to  remain,  keep  tl.emselvcs  well  clad  in  thick  wool- 
lens, to  avert  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun.    Exertion,  ex|»o- 


fatigue  of  every  kind,  are 

Dill 


ex|>o- 
d,  are 

nourishing  diet  is 

drinks. 

It  is  remarkable  that  adults  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  insalubrious  districts  can  remain  during  the  summer 
with  comparative  impunity,  whilst  children  and  new  comers 
are  more  likely  to  fall  victims  to  the  inttmperie.  As  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  extensive  marshes  and  lagoons  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  in  all  the  low  coasts  or  level 
tracts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  its  ravages  will 
disappear  in  pro|iortion  as  marshy  districts  are  drained, 
the  beda  of  rivers  and  torrents  embanked,  and  cultivation 
extended  in  the  island. 

Tlie  manufactures  in  the  island  are  in  so  rude  a  state 
that  in  a  commercial  view  they  scarcely  require  to  be 
noticed. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  both  hy  land  and  by 
sea,  is  yearly  increasing.  The  following  table  of  the  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  navy  shows  that  every 
year,  from  1853  to  1856,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  number  of  sailors  engaged  in 
trade : — 
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.  3222 
.  3174 
,  2062 
29.14 


108,585 
170,744 
184,860 
197.924 


28,746 
30,782 
31,987 
33,370 


It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  in  1S55  the  building  of  ships, 
as  compared  with  die  previous  year,  shows  an  increase  of 
9116  tons,  in  1856  the  difference  reaches  13,064  tons.  Of 
the  total  number  of  saUors  employed  in  1854,  11.398 
Genoa.  £936  by  Chiavari.  4384  by 
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1405  by  Nice.  The  great  era|x>rium  of  the  trade  of  the 
state  is  Genoa.  The  number  of  vessels,  national  and  of 
other  countries,  which  entered  its  port  from  1850  tn  1854 
was  as  follows :— 


1  by  Spezia,  1619  by  Oneglia,  1529  by  Cagliari.  and 
5  bv  Nice.  The 
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General  Trade,  1852-56. 


i  of  the  state  of  trade  in  the  kingdom.  They  come  only 
>  far  down  a*  1  806,  as  tin  re  are  no  later  official  returns 
published.  The  first  of  them,  marked  "  General  Trade," 
shows  the  amount  of  all  im(>orts  and  export;,  whether  fur 
internal  consumption  or  re-exportation,  whether  of  national 
orforeign  production.  I  he  second,  marked  "Special  trade," 
gives  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  mereiy  for  home 
consumption  and  of  home  produce.  The  third  table  shows 
the  various  articles  of  import  and  export,  with  their  offi- 
cial valuation  ;  and  the  fourth  points  out  the  different 
countries  with  which  (he  Sardinian  trade  is  carried  on,  and 
the  respective  degree  of  importance  with  regard  to  each 
country.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  articles  of  importa- 
tion are  cotton  (raw  and  manufactured),  sugar,  coffee,  spices, 
and  other  colonial  productions ;  wool  (raw  and  manufac- 
tured), wheat  (chit  fly  from  the  Black  Sea),  common  meluls 
(such  as  iron,  steel,  lead  and  copper),  mercery,  cheese  atid 
butter,  salt  fish,  and  tobacco.  '1  he  most  valuable  article  of 
ex|M>rtation  is  silk,  but  it  has  little  connection  with  mari- 
time commerce.  The  greuter  part  of  it,  which  goes  to 
other  countries,  is  transported  by  land-carriage,  in  order  to 
supply  the  manufacturers  of  France,  Prussia,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  in  some  measure  of  England;  for  even 
to  the  latter  country  much  is  now  sent  by  land  through 

France,  or  by  the  Hhinc.    Oil  is  one  of  the  greater  pro-    Wint  brmndr,  0[h„  drink.,  oil  

ductions  exported  from  Genoa,  after  being  collected  there    Coffee,  sugar,  other  colonial  and  el 
by  mean*  of  the  numerous  coasting  vessels  with  which  the 
shores  abound.    The  larger  portion  of  this  article  is  sent 


Tear*. 

Import*. 

Kiport*. 

VMM 
itoc.ar*4. 

o*cl»l 
Valuation. 

Value 
dm.wi. 

0*eial 
Valuation. 

18.12 

1853  

1854  , 
1855 

L 

10.637.237 
11.199,467 
11.728.380 
12,49-1,931 
15,693,997 

L 

13,189,807 
13.240.615 
12.3*7.841 
UI65521 
15,445,366 

L, 

7,968.532 
8,012.322 
8,043,478 
9,061.  MS 
12,413,582 

L. 

9.3s  1,9 15 
8,747,934 
8.520.134 
9.727.493 
11.5UJ.704 

Special  Trade.  1802-56. 

Yoara. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Vatu* 
declared. 

KRVla! 
Valuation. 

Tolas 

0>>-l.irr*t 

OnVud 
Valuation. 

1852  

1K53 

1831  

1855 

U 

5.407.757 
6,668,174 
7,974.343 
8.145,049 
10,599,051 

la 

6.G0J.874 
7,455,013 
7,904,323 
8.205,820 
9,710,477 

t- 

3,384.578 
4,007,432 
4,542.543 
5,327,191 
7,633,152 

3,5  43.7  69 
3,747.314 
4.14H.017 
5.232x23 
6.193,170 

1856  

Value  of  Imports  and  Export*  during  the  year  1H56. 


Article. 


Import".  Exports. 
L.284,692  L.671,246 


abound. 

to  England,  where  it  is  used  by  the  wool-combers  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth ;  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is 
sent  to  Holland,  and  to  the  interior  of  Germany,  where  it 
is  applied  to  the  same  purposes.  The  other  chief  articles 
of  ex|wrt  are  wine,  brandy,  oxen,  cows,  swine,  mules  Awi«i 
seeds,  und  vegetables.  The  commerce  in  grain  is  casual, 
depending  in  a  great  degree  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
llsVVCtlJ  at  home  and  in  Switzerland,  to  winch  latter  coun- 
try, when  the  domestic  supply  is  insufficient,  the  com  from 
the  (Kins  of  Odessa  and  Taganrog  is  transmitted  through 
Piedmont.  The  countries  with  which  the  most  important 
trade  is  carried  on  stand  in  the  following  order :— France, 
England,  Lombardo-  Venetian  kingdom,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  and  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany.  On  the 
whole,  the  trade  of  Sardinia  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a 
I  and  thriving  state. 


„  .............. 


cal 

Fruit,  seeds,  vegetable*  .. 

Cheese,  butter,  eggs,  tallow,  *c  

Fish   ....... ...... -..«...  

Skins  and  furs  

Hemp  and  tax.  raw  and  manufactured.  . 

Cotton,  raw  and  manufactured  

Wool,        do.  do.  ...»  

Silk,  do.  do  

W  heat,  maiie,  rice,  paste,  chestnuts,  ac.. 

Timber,  wood,  furniture,  charcoal  

Fa  per  and  bonks  

Mercery  ..  

Common  metals   

Gold,  silver,  precious  stones   

Marble,  alabaster. coal,  building-atone.  &c. 
Glass,  china,  earthenware.  Ac  


1,256,215 
86,327 
184,709 
58.958 
167,094 
140.246 
254,038 

1,721.319 
842,626 

1.795,619 

1,035.958 
132.631 


169,228 
195,704 
9»,<!  1 
4.104 


95.485 
262.476 

86,293 
166,617 


255.102 
357,9i(3 
55  862 
3.016,764 
609.068 
118,220 
115.013 
1^9.643 
97,428 
18.347 
104.482 
8,254 
1.945 


..L.9.710,677  L.6,193,170 


Table  of  Import*  and  Export*. 
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France  ... 
Algeria..... 
Zulivareln 
Holland. ... 
Helium  .. 
England  .. 

Portugal  

Spain  

Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany  

Naples    a.  -  -a. ....... . 

Papal  States  

Switserland  

Turkey   

Kgypt  

Tunis  and  Tripoli  

Morocco. . .............. 

United  States  

Braiils     

South  American  republics  

Central  America  and  the  Antilles 
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Carry  forward. 
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1 

28 
20 
9 
15 
9 
22 
13 
3 
6 
7 

14 
4 

10 
91 
13 
S3 
S 

1  :> 
11 

12 


la.2,620,685 
3,739 
16,548 
311,512 


12.268 
141,420 
1,274,333 
663,324 
356,863 
136.481 
915,697 
201.706 
14.189 
18.842 


668.991 
54,816 
141.573 
140,711 


Degree  of 


Official  Value. 


L.206,734 
658 
1,111 
71.4t0 
7,802 
104,176 
1,676 
47.903 
18,329 
12,429 
6,948 
338 
73,091 
1,701 
405 
422 

'ail  53 
9,301 
10,516 
28.490 


1 

H 

6 
14 
19 
5 
23 
11 
9 
7 
7 
13 
S 
8 
94 
90 
98 
12 
21 
4 
98 


L.9,2V7,98l  1..604.634 


L.2.U97.S08 
9,527 
275,651 
24.138 
26,148 
303,904 
8.939 
£6.400 
849.251 
168.149 
78.280 
28,802 
624.922 
84,520 
5,262 
12,940 

30,256 
10,956 
442,408 
4,843 


1.6.042.804 


L.2,533 


43 
47 
247 

"*77 
16,041 
1,876 
8 
4 

1,024 
65 


425 
1 

1,994 


I>.24,399 
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TaUt  o/  Import*  and  Export*—  Continued. 


Omnium 

Imposts. 

KxruKT*. 

IV»T»»  ..f 

Import 
sue*. 

OAritl  Yahra. 

Dattss  UtML 

Import 

OIHOs)  Vail*. 

!)»(.« 

GmM 

\        Indies  ■  ... 

27 
8 
18 
26 
28 
17 
24 

L.9,297,9Sl 

4.693 
312,984 
31,082 

5,633 

8,152 
46.125 

8,030 

L.604,634 
54 
U9 
1,828 
2U1 
49 
177 
656 

19 
10 
17 
18 
16 
26 
27 

L.6,042,804 
14.814 
76.749 
17.802 
17,509 
20,^1 
4,198 

L.24,399 
61 
36 
13 
24 

"  2 

L  9,711.680 

L. 607,368 

L  6,193,170 

li.  24.83  4 

Tlie  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  as  well  as  it* 
land  trade  with  the  neighbouring  states,  ha»  been  greatly 
favoured  bv  the  excellent  carriage  road*  and  the  railwavs 
opened  within  these  few  years.  Two  magnificent  road*, 
passing  over  Mount  Siniplon  and  Mount  Ccnis,  and  well 
known  to  tourist*,  connect  Turin  with  Switzerland  ;  a  road 
over  the  Maritime  Alps,  by  the  Col  de  Tende,  connects  it 
with  Nice;  and  two  roads  over  the  Apennines  with 
Genoa  and  Savona.  Several  high  road*  open  communica- 
tions between  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  and  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piaccnza ;  and  a  beautiful  road  along  the 
shore  from  the  Var  to  Sarzana,  places  all  the  cities  of  the 
Riviera  in  communication  with  each  other,  with  the  capi- 
tal, with  Milan,  and  with  France  and  Tuscany.  In  Janu- 
ary 1859  there  were  oi>en  for  the  public  traffic  the  follow- 
ing railways  : — From  Turin  to — Genoa,  167  kilometres  long; 
Pinernlo,  38  kil. ;  Cuneo,  87  kil. ;  Susa,  53  kil. ;  Ticino, 
109  kil. ;  from  Genoa  to  Voltri,  15  kil. ;  from  Alessandria 
to — Arona,  1 02  kil. ;  Stradclla,  59  kil. ;  Acqui,  34  kil. ;  from 
Mortara  to  Vigevano,  13  kd.;  from  Tortona  to  Novi,  16 
kil.;  Irom  Saviglianoto  Saluzzo,  15  kil.;  from  Culoz  to  St 
Jean  de  Mauricnne,  106  kil. ;  from  Chivasso  to  Ivrea, 
32  kil. ;  from  Santhia  to  Bieila,  30  kil. ;  from  Vercelli  to 
Valenza,  42  kil.:  in  all  918  kil.,  or  570  English  miles. 

From  the  reign  of  Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert  (1553  - 
80),  who  abolished  the  political  rights  of  the  great  feudal 
vassals,  the  government  of  the  states  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
became  a  purely  absolute  monarchy.  The  head  of  the 
state  being  the  only  source  of  law,  not  only  all  laws  ema- 
nated from  him,  and  were  promulgated  in  his  name,  but  he 
also  abrogated  them  at  his  will,  as  well  as  all  judgments  and 
decisions  of  any  judicial  body.  He  had  an  unrestrained 
authority  of  imposing  taxes,  and  the  uncontrolled  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue.  Even  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
though  the  form  of  convoking  its  national  assembly,  com- 
posed of  the  three  Stamenti,  or  orders— of  the  clergy,  the 
nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  the  town — from  the  trans- 
fer of  the  island  to  the  House  of  Savoy  was  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  for  an  augmentation  of  the  taxes,  yet  the  powers 
of  the  Stamtnti  had  gradually  been  limited  to  objects  only 
of  a  local  and  insignificant  nature,  and  the  government  was 
as  absolute  as  in  the  continental  states. 

In  1848,  however,  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  sovereign 
were  placed  under  proper  restraints  by  a  constitutional 
charter  (StattUo  Fondamentale  del  Regno)  freely  granted 
by  the  late  King  Charles  Albert  on  the  4th  of  March  of 
that  year. 

By  this  new  constitution,  whilst  the  executive  power  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  king,  the  legislative  power  is  col- 
lectively exercised  by  the  king  and  by  two  chambers,  an 
upper  one.  called  Senato,  and  a  lower  one,  called  Camera 
de'  Deputati.  The  upper  chamber  or  Senate  is  composed 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  members  nominated  by  the 
king  for  life,  from  among  persons  at  least  forty  years  old, 
and  belonging  to  one  of  the  twenty -one  categories  spe- 


cified by  the  charter.  The  princes  of  the  royal  family  sit 
by  right  in  the  Senate  at  twenty-one,  but  do  not  vote  till 
they  are  twenty-five  years  old.  The  number  of  senators 
at  present  is  ninety-eight. 

The  Lower  House,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  elective. 
A  deputy  must  be  thirty  years  old,  and  have  the  requi- 
sites established  by  the  electoral  law.  The  Chamber  con- 
sists of  204  deputies,  who  are  returned  by  a  corre*|jond- 
ing  number  of  electoral  colleges  or  districts,  into  which 
the  kingdom  is  divided.  Neither  senators  nor  deputies 
receive  any  salary  or  indemnity.  The  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment, unleas  a  dissolution  takes  place  before,  is  five  years. 
The  chambers  meet  annually,  and  in  case  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Lower  House,  a  new  chamber  must  be  summoned 
within  four  months.  No  tax  can  be  imposed  or  levied 
which  has  not  previously  been  assented  to  by  the  Chambers 
and  sanctioned  by  the  king.  Each  of  the  three  powers  of 
the  state  lias  the  right  of  introducing  bills,  but  all  money 
bills  must  be  introduced  first  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  sittings  of  the  Chambers  are  public.  No  sitting  is 
valid  unless  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  are  pre- 
sent :  the  debates  must  be  in  Italian.  The  ministers  of 
the  crown  are  entitled  to  attend  the  debates  and  to  address 
the  houses  whenever  they  deem  it  expedient ;  but  they 
have  no  vote  unless  they  are  members  of  either  house. 
The  charter  also  declares  the  throne  hereditary  accord- 
ing to  the  Salic  law  ;  guarantees  individual  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press, — the  latter,  however,  subject  to  a  re- 
pressive law  ;  and  establishes  that  judges,  except  those  of 
Mandamtnti,  are  irremovable  after  having  exercised  their 
functions  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  king's  ministry  consists  of  eight  departments : — 
Presidency  of  the  council ;  Foreign  Affairs ;  Home ;  Grace 
and  Justice;  War  and  Navy;  Finances  and  Commerce; 
Public  Instruction ;  and  Public  Works.  The  public  ad- 
ministration is  carried  out  by  an  lntendente  Generate  and  a 
Council  in  the  capital  of  every  division,  an  lntendente  and 
provincial  council  in  every  province,  and  a  Sindaco  or 
mayor  in  every  commune.  A  Council  of  state  residing  at 
Turin  takes  cognizance  of  appeals  in  all  questions  relating 
to  administrative  matters. 

Justice  is  imparted  according  to  the  Codice  pel  Regno 
Sardo  (which  in  substance  is  the  Code  Napoleon),  and  is 
administered  by  means  of — I.  Justices  of  the  peace  esta- 
blished in  the  Slandamenti.  2.  Provincial  tribunals  resid- 
ing in  the  capital  of  every  province.  3.  Several  tribunals 
of  commerce,  residing  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Savona,  Nice,  and 
other  cities.  4.  Six  courts  of  appeal,  residing  at  Turin, 
Chambery,  Nice,  Genoa,  Casale,  and  Cagliari ;  each  court 
has  two  chambers,  one  for  civil,  and  the  other  for  criminal 
matters.  A  branch  of  the  court  of  appeal  of  Cagliari  re- 
sides at  Sassari.  5.  A  court  of  cassation  residing  at  Turin, 
which  revises  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  and  in 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  law,  annuls  them,  and  sends  the 
panics  before  another  court  of  appeal  for  a  new  trial.  6.  A 
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Sardinia.  Prt/ia  Camrro  rle  'Conli.nr  audit  court,  at  Turin,  with  juris- 
v— diction  over  all  tile  accountable  in  the  kingdom.    7.  An 
Admiralty  court  at  Genoa. 

For  military  purposes  the  Sardinian  states  are  divided 
into  the  five  divisions  of  Turin,  Genoa,  Alessandria,  Savoy, 
and  Sardinia;  and  the  two  snb-divisions  of  Novnra  and 
Nice.  The  army  hears  a  very  high  character,  and  by  her 
gallant  conduct  in  1855  and  1856  earned  praise  from'high 
military  authority  in  our  country.  It  is  recruited  yearly, 
in  the  continental  possessions  by  means  of  a  conscription, 
and  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  is  exempt  from  it,  by 
means  of  voluntary  enlistment.  Every  conscript  who  docs 
not  avoid  service  by  providing  a  sutatitute,  or  every  volun- 
teer who  has  enlisted,  is  bound  to  serve  eight  years,  after 
which,  on  retiring,  he  is  enrolled  in  the  provincial  battalion 
of  his  respective  district,  and  for  another  period  of  eight 
years  is  liable  to  be  called  into  active  service  in  case  of 
war.  Without  including  the  provincial  battalions,  the 
whole  regular  force  of  the  kingdom  in  1 854,  whilst  on  peace 
footing,  numbered  47,524  men  and  7602  horses.  It  was 
raised  to  more  than  60,000  in  1855.  when  Sardinia,  having 
joined  England  and  France  against  ltussia,  sent  15,000  men 
to  the  Crimea  as  her  contingent.  In  1858  it  numbered 
53,330  men,  and  was  composed  as  follows  :— 

Na.  of  M«a. 

28,000 
6.6(H) 
780 
6,713 


Infantry  20  regiments 

Bharp  ■hooters  (btrtaatitri).. ..  11  battalions 

Oiawun  (irregulars)   1  battalion 

Cavalry   9  regiments 

Carabineers,  engineers,  artil- 
lery, bodyguards,  Ac  


12,233 


There  were  also  twelve  battalions  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  carabineers  answer  to  the  French  gensdarmei,  and  per- 
form the  service  of  the  police. 

The  fleet  in  1858  consisted  of  lour  sailing  frigates,  four 
steam  frigates,  four  corvettes,  three  brigs,  a  schooner,  ten 
steamers,  and  other  small  craft ;  in  all,  forty  ships,  carrying 
900  guns,  and  manned  by  about  3000  sailors  and  marines. 
The  stations  were,  Spezia,  Genoa.  Villafranca,  and  Cagliari. 

According  to  the  budget  voted  by  the  Chambers  for  the 
present  year  1859,  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is  set  at 
L.5,816,430,  lis.  9d. ,  expenditure  1*6.012,598,  16*.  6d»| 
thereby  showing  a  deficit  of  L.196,168,  4s.  9d.  Of  late 
years  there  has  always  been  an  annual  deficit,  which  has 
chiefly  been  caused  by  the  outlay  for  the  army,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  naval  station  at  Spezia,  the  repairs  of  the  fortress 
of  Alessandria,  and  the  construction  of  railways  and  other 
public  works;  and  has  been  met  by  an  increase  of  the  tax- 
ation. The  national  debt,  which  in  1847  was  only  of 
L.4.000,000  sterling,  in  1856  had  swelled  to  the  sum  of 
L.27,240,000,  bearing  interest  for  1.^,000,000  at  4  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  remaining  25,240,000  at  5  per  cent. 
Such  a  great  increase  in  the  course  of  less  than  nine  years 
was  brought  on  by  an  expense  of  nearly  L.6,000.000.  in- 
curred by  the  state  fur  the  construction  of  the  railways  from 
Genoa  to  Turin,  and  from  Alessandria  to  Arona;  by  the  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  expenses  entailed  bv  the  war 
Austria  in  1848-49;  and  by  a  loan  of  L^OOO.OOO. 
traded  k  lH56tomeet  the  expenses  of  the  Crimean  ex- 
pedition. The  subjoined  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
various  items  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure.  Here  we 
shall  only  notice  that  about  L.  1,341,997,  or  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  w  hole  expenditure,  and  nearly  one-fi-t-th  of  the 
revenue  of  the  kingdom,  is  absorbed  by  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt;  and  vet,  on  the  whole,  the 
finances  of  Sardinia  mav  be  considered  to  be  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state  ;  for  though  the  expenditure  has  been  steadily 
and  yearly  increasing  since  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tutional government,  the  tcvenuc  has  equally  increased  in 


con- 


ion  ;  and  the  country,  owing  to  a  much  greater  Sardinia, 
amount  of  production  and  a  considerable  development  of  W^—^ 
commerce,  caused  by  the  liberal  commercial  policy  of  the 
present  administration,  has  scarcely  felt  the  corresponding 
increase  of  taxation. 

of  the  PuUirRe, 
for  1859. 


Customs  and  esei«e   Ij.2.1C6,I03 

l»irect  taxes  and  domains   2,700,139 

Hallways  and  other  public  works   563,3i>l 

I'ost-ofllee..   1G0.6B6 

Consular  offices   109,417 

Ministry  of  the  interior  „  44,933 

Ministry  of  public  Instruction   1,644 

  9,237 

  lOi-,328 

Total   l,.5,76S,67l 

E*j>tndilur« — Ordinary  and  Extraordinary. 

Finances   I.J.124.172 

Foreign  sfTairs   34,411 

Grace  and  justice    209.679 

Public  instruction   89  982 

In-erior   285.003 

Public  works   677.208 

War   1,381,838 

Wavy   237,869 

Total    L.5,960,222 

Ke  venue   6,763,671 

Pe6cit  !   1,-194.551 

By  the  constitutional  charter,  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science is  guaranteed  to  all  existing  dissenters.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  some  25,000  Protestants,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Waldenses,  and  about  40.000  Jews,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Sardinian  kinedom  all  adhere  to  the  Unman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Waldenses,  who  have  wonderfully 
withstood  long,  frequent,  and  cruel  persecutions,  are  settled 
in  the  valleys  of  Luserna,  Perosa,  and  San  Martina,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alps  in  the  western  part  of  Piedmont, 
between  Susa  and  Nice.  They  have  fifteen  parishes,  lie- 
sides  churches  at  Pinerolo,  Turin,  Alessandria,  Genoa,  and 
Nice;  and  a  college  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Torre,  near  Pine- 
rolo, in  which  their  youths  receive  literary  and  theological 
education.  The  Jews  are  scattered  over  all  the  continental 
Italian  states,  and  have  twenty  universities  or  synagogues 
of  their  own. 

The  Roman  Catholic  establishment  is  very  extensive, 
comprehending  no  less  than  seven  archbishoprics, — Turin, 
Chambery,  Genoa,  and  Vercelli,  on  the  continent ;  and  Cag- 
liari, Sassari,  and  Oristano,  in  the  island  ;  and  thirty-five 
bishoprics,  of  which  nine  are  in  the  island, — Galtelli  Nuovo, 
Iglcsias,  Ogliastra,  Alghero,  Ales,  A  m  pur  i  as,  Tempio, 
Hosa,  and  Bisarcio;  and  twenty-six  on  the  continent, — 
Mourienne,  Tarantaise,  Annecy,  Aosta,  Susa,  Pinerolo, 
Acqui,  Alba,  Asti,  Cuneo,  Fossnno,  Ivrea,  Mondovi,  Sa- 
luzzo.  Alessandria,  Biella,  Cosale,  Novara,  Vigevano,  Al- 
bena,  Nizza,  Bobbio,  Sarzano,  Suvooa,  Tortona,  and  Ven- 
timiglia.    Besides  the  chapter  of  ecclesiastics  attached  to 


divided  into  381,  and  the  continental  possessions  into  3872 
parishes.  The  number  of  monks  and  nuns  was  very  large; 
but  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Chambers  in  May  1855  all  re- 
ligious and  monastic  orders  were  suppressed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  actually  employed  in  "  preaching,  teaching, 
or  tending  the  >i<  k."  On  the  carrying  out  of  this  law,  it 
was  found  that  the  various  religious  orders  affected  by  it 
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lUtlgtoM  orders. 


Priests  and  sisters 
Laybrothcrsaud  | 

Novices  and  s«r.  ) 

 / 


•••...*... 


Nett  income. 


CooUn.ouO  sum. 


14 

66 


Nans.  YlTu.  ™*l 


11 
46 


136 


24b 


Km 


Modi 


M 


Toul 


47 


333 


337 
215 


781 


814 

Ml 


108.5 


2300  4172 


I.     I  U 
2i,512  20,4(12 
8,587'  5,019 


17,925  15,383 


Per 
llou»e. 


Per 
Head. 


1,208  L.20 


A  commission  ap|K>intcd  to  take  possession  of  and  admin- 
ister the  estates  of  the  suppressed  orders  published  tile 
following  returns  of  the  income  derived  from  them  : — 

Prom  the  clol.Iert....   L  9.264 

Other  establishment*     12.005 

LhM  prooerty   41.290 

Capital*   11.497 

Various  sources  


...  1..102.9I14 
20.1103 


>"««  income   I..76.959 

The  education  of  tlie  people,  which  formerly  was  little 
attended  to,  has  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  made  considerable  progress.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  into  the  lour  academical  districts  of  Turin, 
Genoa,  Cagliari,  and  Sassari,  with  a  university  in  each  of 
those  cities  tor  the  attainment  of  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  university  of  Tmin,  the  moft  imgioi'tant 
of  them,  was  founded  in  1-112.  and  is  now  very  flourishing. 
It  consists  of  five  faculties:  theology,  with  eight  chairs; 
law,  with  fourteen  ;  medicine  and  surgery,  with  fourteen; 
humanities,  with  twelve;  and  natural  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, with  fourteen.  In  each  faculty  there  is  a  council 
of  doctors,  by  w  hom  the  academical  degree*  are  conierieil. 
The  number  of  young  men  who  attended  the  various  (acui- 
ties in  IMS  was  reckoned  at  about  131)0.  In  the  pro- 
vinces there  are  colleges  and  schools,  in  which  young  men 
are  prewired  for  the  university  degrees  ;  ti clinical  schools 
for  artizaus ;  and  the  seminaries  already  noticed,  in  which 
those  intended  for  the  church  receive  tlnir  education.  By 
a  law  passed  under  the  constitutional  regime,  every  com- 
mune must  provide  teachers  fur  the  elementary  education 
of  both  sexes  ;  and  the  tables  here  annexed  show  the  num- 
ber of  these  elementary  schools,  the  attendance  at  them, 
the  total  expenses  for  their  rapport)  as  well  as  their  steady 
increase  Irom  1804  to  1807.  They  also  show  the  number 
of  private  schools,  and  their  decrease  in  proportion  as  public 
schools  increased.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1857  there  still 
were  126  communes  without  any  elementary  schools  lor 
boys,  and  1019  communes  that  had  no  schools  for  girls. 

Niuuber  of  Public  and  Private  Elementary  Schools,  and  of 
Communes  without  them,  from  1804  to  1857. 
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Public  Schools  for  Bors. 
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Prorate  Schools, 
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2413  I  1422 
2604  1289 
2833  1171 
3158  1019 
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557 
477 
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Girls. 
797 
760 
739 
859 

Number  of  Children  attending  Public  and  Private  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  in  each  of  the  years  1850,  18.56,  . 
180;.—  The  Population  in  1848  was  4,916,087,* 
estimated  number  of  Children  Jrom  6  to  12  years  of  age 

702,433. 
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Salaries  and  other  Erpenses  for  the  Sup/iort  of  Puldic 
Elementary  School* from  1804  to  1807  ;  with  the, 
'  they  are  derived. 
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Of  the  teachers  at  all  these  schools,  2854  were  in  1854 
ecclesiastics,  and  2510  laymen;  and  in  1807,  3055  be- 
longed to  the  former,  and  3917  to  the  latter  class.  In 
1848,  out  of  a  imputation  of  4,916,087,  there  were  able  to 
write  and  read  754.309  men  and  323.535  women;  and 
able  only  to  read  195,004  men,  and  230.899  women.  The 
lowest  state  of  education  was  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in 
which,  out  of  047, 112  inhabitants,  there  were  able  to  write 
and  read  68,484  men  and  4238  women ;  and  only  to  read, 
2928  men,  and  3082  women.  The  returns  of  the  last 
census,  when  published,  will  no  doubt  show  a  very  con- 
siderable improvement,  especially  in  the  continental  pos- 
sessions; for  in  the  town  of  Turin  alone,  which  in  1848-49 
had  onlv  22  public  elementary  schools,  with  a  yearly  ex- 
pense of  43,362  francs  (L.I734,  10s.),  in  1857-^58  'there 
existed  174  schools,  the  support  of  which  cost  altogether 
275,000  francs  (L.  11.000).  Such  are  some  of  the  bless- 
ings that  a  constitutional  government  has  bestowed  upon 
Sardinia. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  fourteen  administrative 
Divisions,  of  which  eleven  include  the  continental  posses- 
sions, and  three  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Each  division  is 
divided  into  Provinces,  each  province  into  districts  called 
Alandamenti,  and  each  mandaniento  into  Communes;  a 
commune  Mimelimes  consists  of  several  villages.  There 
are  altogether  00  provinces,  502  maiidanienti,  and  3088 
communes.  There  is  a  regular  census  taken  every  tenth 
year  on  the  31st  of  December.  As  the  detailed  official 
returns  of  the  last  census,  taken  on  the  31st  December 
1807,  have  not  yet  been  published,  the  following  table  will 
show  the  extent  of  each  province,  its  population,  and  that 
of  its  chief  town,  the  number  of  mandamenti  into  which  it 
is  divided,  and  of  the  communes  in  each 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  census  taken  in 
1847.  It  will  also  show  the  population  of  each  administrative 
division  as  returned  in  December  1807.  Of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  which  has  not  yet  been  regularly  surveyed,  there 
is  only  given  the  supposed  area  of  the  whole,  with  the  de- 
pendent smaller  islands.  The  name  of  the  capital,  when  it 
differs  from  that  of  the  province  is  also  given,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  the  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  with  a  | 
of  more  than  6000  inhabitant*. 
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40.  Cngliari  . 

41.  lR|.»i«  . 

42.  bill  
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»  Of  tb.  total  4,920,627,  2,484,059  v,rw  men,  and  2,436,568  war* 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  other  Towns  with  more  than  6000  Inhabitants  f— 


Fotaano  16,423  Barge   9.694 


Vignvann  ... 
Saoigllanu  . 

Chiari  
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Bu»ca    9.375 
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  9,7131  Varan.  ... 
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Va 
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6,906  Caragllo  . 
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The  population  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  steadily 
though  slowly  increased.  Thus  the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma, 
which  in  1838  had  4,1 2.5,735  inhabitants,  in  1848  had 
4,368,975.  and  4,590,260  in  December  1857.  The  varia- 
tions in  the  population  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  were  greater. 
In  1775,426,375;  in  1800,  361,445;  in  1809,359,344; 
in  1815,362,405;  in  1828,  436,357  ;  in  1838,  496,205; 
in  1849,  547,112;  and  in  1858,  577,282.  The  great  full 
of  the  population  from  1775  to  1800  has  never  been  well 
accounted  for ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  decrease  con- 
tinned  even  after  the  island  had  become  the  residence  of 
the  royal  laniily,  on  the  occupation  of  the  continental  pos- 
sessions by  the  French.  According  to  the  census  of  1833, 
which  is  taken  in  preference,  as  its  returns  were  not  in  any 
way  affected  by  revolutions  or  wars,  the  Stati  di  Terra 
Ferrna,  on  the  31st  December  1837,  were  inhabited  by 
2,072,707  men  and  2,053,028  women.  In  the  course  of 
that  year  there  had  been  306,902  marriages,  1,303.250 
deaths,  and  1,457,493  births,  of  which  30,474  illegitimate, 
— the  average  of  illegitimate  being  2 '09,  and  th.it  of  legi- 
timate birth*  97  91  per  cent.  The  maximum  of  natural 
children  is  of  3  per  cent,  at  Turin,  and  the  minimum  is  of 
I  "03  per  cent,  in  the  province  of  Alessandria.  The  maxi- 
mum of  births  takes  place  in  the  following  order  : — March, 
April,  January,  October;  the  minimum  in  June  and  De- 
cember. The  greatest  number  of  marriages  take  place  in 
February,  January,  April,  November ;  anil  the  smallest 
number  in  December  and  March.  Out  of  their  total  number 
in  1837  there  had  been  in  February.  62,188;  January, 
47,022;  April. 32,108;  November, 26,131 ;  March.13,053; 
December,  10,054.  With  regard  to  age,  the  greatest 
number  marry  from  20  to  25  years  old.  In  1837,  23 
men  and  288  women  had  married  from  12  to  14,  and  4052 
men  and  949  women  more  than  56  years  old.  The  maxi- 
mum of  deaths  occurs  in  February  and  August;  the  mini- 
mum in  June  and  October.  An  idea  of  the  longevity  in 
the  continental  possessions  may  be  formed  from-thc  follow- 
ing numbers: — Out  of  1,303,250  deaths  that  occurred  in 
1837,  15,734  were  still-bom;  158,542  died  before  they 
were  a  month  old;  152,843  from  I  month  to  1  year  old  ; 
95,333  from  1  to  2  years  old ;  and  so  on,  decreasing  to 
the  minimum  of  5130  from  12  to  13  years  old;  92,956 
had  died  from  50  to  60  ;  121,665  from  60  to  70  ;  100,614 
from  70  to  80;  39,274  from  80  to  100,  and  362  more 
than  100  years  old. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  various  states 
which  now  form  the  continental  possessions  of  Sardinia  be- 
fore they  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  From  that  time 
they  followed  the  fate  of  Rome,  and  eventually  were  over- 
run by  the  various  northern  nations  that  overthrew  the 
empire.  Most  of  the  territories  south  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
sixth  century,  fell  under  the  Longobards,  in  whose  history 
the  dukes  of  Ivrea,  of  Asti,  of  Aosta,  of  Turin,  &c,  play 
an  important  part.  When  Charlemagne  put  an  end  to  the 
Longobard  kingdom  the  country  fell  under  the  sway  of 
Mints,  dukes,  and  marquises,  who,  sometimes 
of  the  empire,  sometimes  asserting  their  indc- 
,  succeeded  in  holding  possession  of  it  till  they 
gradually  swept  away  by  a  more  able,  more  power- 
ful, or  more  fortunate  one  of  their  number,  and  their  petty 
states  absorbed  into  a  monarchy. 

The  House  of  Savoy  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  sovereign 
families  in  Europe,  its  earliest  historical  progenitor,  and 
the  founder  of  its  power,  was  Uraberto  Biancamano,  or 
W'hitehand  (flour.  1003-10-13),  a  liege  baron  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  king*,  and  »  descendant,  according  to  some  genea- 
logists, of  Berengarius  II,  Marquis  of  Ivrea  and  King  of 
Italy,  and  according  to  others,  of  Louis  the  Blind,  King  of 
Provence  and  Italy,  and  emperor.  Umberto's  original  pos- 
sessions seem  to  have  been  the  county  of  Salmonrcc  in  the 
Vicnnois,  to  which  eventually  he  added  the  counties  of 
vou  xix. 


Noyau  and  Bettay,  the  Chablak,  the  Maurienne,  the  Ta- 
rantaise,  Savoy,  and  Aosta.  Rudolph  III,  at  his  death 
without  issue  in  1032,  having  appointed  his  joint  heirs  his 
widow  Ermcngarda  and  Conrad  the  Salique,  the  Burgun- 
dian  Barons  refused  to  comply  with  his  will,  and  asserted 
their  independence.  Uraberto  alone  remained  faithful,  and 
having  leu  an  army  by  the  valley  of  Aosta  across  the  Alps, 
enforced  obedience  to  the  widow  and  to  Conrad.  This 
act  of  chivalry  strengthened  the  foundation  of  his  power. 
1  lis  son  Odo,  by  marrying  Adelaid,  only  offspring  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Harduins,  added  the  county  of  Turin 
and  great  |)art  of  the  surrounding  country  to  his  paternal 
states.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Savoy  was  established. 
Ever  since,  through  the  course  of  eight  centuries — through 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  such  as  at  times  had  nearly 
brought  it  to  its  total  ruin — the  House  of  Savoy  has  gone 
on  slowly,  but  steadily  gaining  power  and  influence  ;  and 
whilst  all  the  other  great  mcdiieval  Italian  families,  such  as 
the  Estcs,  the  Gonzagas,  the  Viscontis,  the  Sfontas,  the 
Carraras,  the  Medici.-,  have  disappeared,  the  descendants 
of  Umber  to  Biancamano  are  still  powerful  and  flourishing. 
As  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give 
a  regular  history  of  the  Sardinian  states,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  short  notice  of  the  principal  events  by  which 
they  were  gradually  brought  together  into  a  monarch}'. 

The  reign  of  Charles  HI.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  a  period  of  gn  at  misfortunes  for  the 
House  of  Savoy.  The  progress  of  the  new  religious  opi- 
nions tore  away  from  his  possessions  the  Canton  de  Yaud, 
Geneva,  and  the  lower  Valais,  and  deprived  him  of  the. 
alliance  of  Berne  and  Fribourg.  During  the  contests  be- 
tween Francis  I.  of  France  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
Duke  Charles  HI.  having  attended  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  at  Bologna,  Francis  invaded  Piedmont,  and,  by  a 
royal  edict  of  February  1537,  declared  it  a  French  pro- 
vince, which  had  been  unlawfully  detached  from  the  king- 
dom. Charles  died  in  misery  at  Vcrcclli,  attended  only 
by  his  barber,  in  1553.  Emmanuel  Philibcrt  (1553-80), 
the  heir  to  the  ducal  crown  of  Savoy,  was  living  in  poverty 
at  the  court  of  Charles  V. ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  of  character,  of  an  iron  will,  and  of  remarkable  mili- 
tary talent.  The  buttle  of  St  Quintin  is  well  known  in 
history-  By  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  that  fol- 
lowed it,  Emmanuel  Philibcrt,  to  whose  wisdom  and  valour 
the  Spaniards  chiefly  owed  their  victory,  recovered  all  the 
possessions  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  the  second  real  founder 
of  the  greatness  of  his  house.  One  of  his  most  important 
measures  was  that  of  abolishing  political  feudality,  and,  by 
substituting  a  fixed  annual  payment  in  money  instead  of 
the  military  service  of  the  great  vassals,  funning  a  stipen- 
diary regular  infantry,  which  enabled  him  to  restore  order 
in  the  country,  and  to  defend  it  from  foreign  enemies.  His 
successors  in  the  dukedom  were  Charles  Emmanuel  I. 
(1380-1630),  Victor  Amadeus  I.  (1630-37).  Francis  Hya- 
cinth (1637),  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  (1638-74),  and  Victor 
Amadeus  IL  (1675). 

The  latter  so 
1730)  was  alt 

was  the  first  king  of  Sardinia.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  in  1700,  at  first  he  followed 
the  part  of  the  French ;  but,  indignant  at  the  treatment  he 
met  with  from  Louis  XIV.  and  his  generals,  for  a  whole 
year  he  look  no  part  in  the  war.  But  at  length,  tempted 
by  the  offers  of  the  allied  powers,  Austria,  Holland,  and 
England,  in  1 703  he  declared  himself  against  France.  After 
many  reverses  which  had  nearly  deprived  him  of  all  his 
possessions,  finally  the  battle  of  Turin,  w  on  by  the  imperial 
army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  on 
the  7th  September  1706,  compelled  the  French  to  raise 
the  siege  of  his  capital  and  retire  from  Italy.  By  the  treaty 
of  Turin  of  March  13,  1707,  all  the 
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Sardinia.  French  held  by  virtue  of  the  rights  and  in  the  name  of 
v— v"""/  S|xain  in  Italy,  were  surrendered  to  Austria ;  and  the  latter 
power  ceded  to  Victor  Amadeus,  a*  the  price  of  his  co- 
operation, the  Lomcliina,  the  Monlferrat,  the  district  of 
Alessandria,  and  the  Valscsia.  The  power  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  was  thus  extended  into  Lombardy,  which  Virtor 
Amadeus  used  to  compre  to  an  artichuke  that  was  to  be 
eaten  leaf  by  leaf.  At  the  final  end  of  the  war,  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  April  1713,  and  the  treaties  of  Rastadt 
and  Basle  in  March  and  September  1714,  Spain  pave  up 
the  island  of  Sardinia  to  the  emperor,  and  the  island  of 
Sicily  to  Victor  Amadeus,  who  thereupon  assumed  the 
name  of  King  of  Sicily.  This  arrangement,  favourable  ,o 
the  House  of  Savoy,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
England. 

But  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  Spain,  which  was  then 
governed  by  Cardinal  Alberoni,  tried  by  going  to  war  to 
recover  her  losses,  and  at  once  re-took  possession  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  The  quadruple  alliance  formed  against 
her  compelled  her  in  1720  to  a  peace,  by  which  the  House 
of  Austria  retained  Naples,  and  had  Sicily  added  to  it,  and 
the  island  of  Sardinia  was  given  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  From  that  time  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  became  kings  of  Sardinia. 

The  early  history  of  this  island  is  wrapped  up  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  accounts  that  the  ancient  writers  have  left  us 
of  the  origin  of  its  first  settlers  are  extremely  various  and 
conflicting.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them,  the 
high  antiquity  of  its  settlement  is  attested  by  durable  mo- 
numents, the  materials,  height,  and  construction  of  which 
are  different  from  almost  any  other  that  are  to  be  found. 
These  Cyclopean  structures  are  very  numerous,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  of  them  having  been  found  and  recorded 
in  the  island.  They  arc  called  .Xuraggis  both  by  ancients 
and  moderns,  being  in  height  about  •'.()  teet,  and  in  diameter 
at  the  base  about  90  feet.  They  are  strong  buildings,  in 
the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  composed  of  masses  of  stone 
from  2  to  5  or  6  feet  square,  arranged  in  layers  without 
cement.  The  materials  are  lava,  freestone,  porphvry,  or 
such  other  substances  as  the  respective  sites  afford ;  and 
they  generally  crown  the  summits  of  hills  commanding 
plains,  where  they  are  seen  in  every  state,  some  being 
nearly  complete,  and  others  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish.  On 
entering  these  edifices,  which  is  effected  by  a  low  door,  the 
structure  is  found  to  extend  below  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding earth.  The  interior  spare  is  almost  invariably 
divided  into  two  floors,  each  consisting  of  a  vaulted  room, 
to  which  access  is  gained  from  a  ramp  between  two  con- 
centric walls,  and  leading  to  the  summit,  where  a  flight  of 
steps  completes  the  ascent.  The  nuraggis  are  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds.  Those  which  are  the  most  common  have  no 
marks  of  the  chisel,  and  are  constructed  of  massive  blocks 
with  irregular  faces,  and  smaller  stones  in  the  interstices ; 
the  materials  of  the  others  exhibit  exteriors  farmed  by  tools, 
though  the  stones  are  not  exactly  square,  but  are  placed 
with  a  stricter  regard  to  keeping  the  horizontal  layers,  and 
gradually  diminish  in  size  towards  the  summit. 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  respecting  the  pro- 
bable object  of  these  buildings.  The  darkness  of  their  in- 
terior, and  the  fragments  of  lerra-eotta  found  in  them,  would 
indicate  their  having  been  monuments  for  the  dead  ;  a  belief 
so  general  that  they  have  obtained  in  their  neighbourhood 
the  name  of  Domu  de  Orcu,  or  the  house  of  death ;  but 
the  pottery  being  evidently  Unman,  and  in  some  instances 
accompanied  by  coins  of  the  lower  empire,  indicates  only 
that  such  was  the  use  made  of  them  at  a  late  period.  Cap- 
tain Smyth,  who  examined  these  ancient  monuments,  savs, 
"l  rom  their  laborious  contraction,  their  number,  and 
their  general  situation  on  curcureddus,  or  eminences,  more 
or  less  distant  from  each  other,  I  cannot  but  suppose  they 
were  designed  to  an,wer  the  double  purpose  of  mai 


for  the  eminent  dead,  and  as  asyla  for  the  living,  especially  BardliiU. 
as  many  of  them  arc  flanked  with  smaller  nuraggis  having 
a  subterraneous  communication.  But  the  mystery  in  which 
they  are  involved  will  probably  remain  impenetrable,  since 
none  of  them  exhibit  the  least  trace  of  cither  literal  or 
symbolical  characters." 

At  whatever  periods  these  remarkable  works  were  erected, 
a  long  time  elapsed  l>efore  any  precise  notice  is  to  be  dis- 
covered of  the  history  of  Sardinia,  until  about  the  year  500 
before  Christ,  when  the  Carthaginians  under  Malchus,  after 
a  victorious  campaign  in  Sicily,  attempted  the  conquest  of 
the  island.  They  were  repulsed  with  such  loss,  however, 
as  left  it  in  repose  for  some  time  ;  but  at  length  the  Cartha- 
ginians succeeded  in  gaining  a  fooling  and  maintaining 
themselves  in  the  island,  till  they  surrendered  their  claims 
over  it  to  the  Romans,  B.C.  238."  The  latter,  however,  did 
not  effect  its  subjugation  till  after  several  campaigns. 
At  the  fall  of  the  Uoman  empire,  Sardinia,  bv 


At  the  tall  of  the  Koman  empire,  Sardinia,  by  *uec< 
conquest*,  parsed  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  the 
cens,  and  the  Sfianiards,  in  whose  power  it  remained  from 
1324  till  they  lost  it,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

The  war  of  the  Polish  succession  (1733-38),  which 
caused  important  changes  in  Italy,  brought  to  the  House 
of  Savoy  Tortona  and  Novara ;  and  by  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  Sardinia  trained  the  districts  of  Vigevano  and 
Bobbio,  w  hich  Maria  Theresa  ceded  to  Charles  Emmanuel 
in  reward  for  his  service*. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sardinia  when  the  Trench  attached 
it  in  1792.  In  1798  their  successes  were  such  as  to  com- 
pel the  king,  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  to  abandon  the 
capital,  Turin,  and  the  whole  of  his  continental  dominions. 
He  withdrew  to  Leghorn,  where  lie  received  with  delight 
deputies  from  the  Stameuti  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
assuring  him  of  the  entire  devotion  of  the  people  to  his 
person  and  government.  Satisfied  with  these  assurances 
lie  embarked,  and,  escorted  by  an  English  frigate,  arrived 
at  Cagliari  on  the  3d  of  March  1799,  w  here  he  was  en- 
thusiastically welcomed. 

The  successes  of  the  Russian  general  Suwarof  induced 
his  majesty  to  return  to  the  Continent,  till,  hearing  while  in 
Tuscany  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  being  inconsolable 
for  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  in  March  1802,  and 
resided  in  privacy  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1819.  His 
successor,  Victor  Emmanuel,  remained  some  time  in  Italy, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  his  continental  dominions;  but  see- 
ing little  prospect  of  succeeding,  he  left  Naples,  at  which 
place  he  liad  resided  since  his  accession,  and  arrived  in 
Sardinia  on  the  1 7th  of  February  IK06,  where  he  remained 
secure  under  the  protection  of  England. 

The  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  followed  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  in  opposing  the  principles  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  was  then  spreading  its  effects  over  all  Europe, 
and  nowhere  more  generally  than  in  the  continental  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The  events  of  that  period  arc 
to  be  found  narrated  in  this  work  in  the  historical  part 
of  the  article  Frakck.  We  need  only  stale  here, 
there  fore,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  returned  to  his  conti- 
nental capital  in  1814,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the 
duchy  or  ancient  republic  of  Genoa  was  added  to  his  do- 
minions. By  the  same  treaty  he  ceded  to  the  state  of 
Geneva  the  circles  of  Carougc  and  Chesne,  containing 
12,700  inhabitants- 
Victor  Emmanuel  on  tiis  restoration  re-established,  as  far 
as  could  be  done,  the  old  order  of  things,  except  that  he 
confirmed  the  purchases  of  confiscated  property  made  under 
the  French,  restored  to  the  former  owners  only  the  few 
estates  that  had  not  been  sold,  and  allotted  an  i 
of  L.  16,000  as  some  compensation  to  those  '  " 
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i  plundered.  But  he  became  a  zealous  member  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  again  introduced  the  Jesuits,  established 
a  very  severe  censorship  of  the  press,  and  introduced  such 
restrictions  on  the  process  of  education  in  the  universities 
and  the  colleges  and  seminaries  as  he  judged  advisable  to 
check  the  prevailing  tendency  to  infidelity  and  immorality. 
These  measures,  combined  with  the  general  state  of  Italy, 
caused  in  1 82 1  an  insurrection,  the  particulars  of  which,  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  events  of  ls  is.  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  liberal  constitutional  government  in  the 
country,  are  given  in  this  work  under  Italy. 

The  liberal  institutions  granted  by  the  late  King  Charles 
Albert  in  184S.  have  bren  maintained  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, the  present  King  Victor  Emmanuel ;  and  during 
the  last  seven  years  the  country,  under  a  wise  and  enlight- 
ened administration,  has  nude  great  progress  in  agricultural 
improvements,  in  commerce,  in  general  wealth,  and  in 
education. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sardinia  in  January  1859.  Since 
that  time  important  events  have  happened,  which  seemed 
to  endanger,  not  only  her  constitutional  liberties,  but 
even  her  very  existence  as  an  independent  power.  The 
rigantic  struggle  that  for  two  months  strewed  the  plains  of 
rthem  Italy  with  human  bodies,  has  just  come  to  an 
end  ;  but  its  results  being  dependent  upon  a  peace,  the  real 
term*  of  which  are  still  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  and  are  at 
this  moment  being  arranged  at  Zurich,  we  shall  only  give 
here  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  causes  and  the  course  of  the 
war  we  have  recently  witnessed. 

Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  disastrous  war  with 
Austria  in  1848  and  1849,  the  relations  between  Sardinia 
and  that  country,  far  from  being  on  a  friendly  tooting,  had 
been  such  as  to  lead  at  last  to  an  interruption  of  diplomatic 
relations.  For  an  explanation  of  their  hostile  attitude,  we 
must  go  hack,  at  least,  to  1815;  since  which  time,  when- 
ever an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Italian 
States  for  freedom — as  in  1820  at  Naples,  and  in  Piedmont ; 
and  in  1830in  the  Legations  and  the  Duchy  of  Modena — the 
iron  hand  of  Austria  interposed,  and  re  established  the 
stringent  desputism  of  previous  governments.  It  was  cither 
at  the  direct  bidding  of  Austria — as  in  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Modena;  or  by  Austrian  counsel,  countenance,  and 
support— as  in  Naples  and  the  Papal  dominions, — that  the 
constitutional  charter*,  granted  in  1848,  were,  in  the  course 
of  1849  and  1K50,  suppressed,  and  a  despotic  and  reaction- 
ary policy  resorted  to. 

Sardinia  alone,  after  1848,  preserved  her  liberal  institu- 
fairly  worked  out  a  regular  constitutional  go- 
Hence  her  very  position  as  a  free  state,  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  military  despotism  by  which  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  wiis  swayed,  became  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  Austria.  The  feeling  of  nationality,  and 
the  liberal  aspirations  of  the  Italian  subjects  of  the  latter 
power,  not  only  were  kept  alive  by  the  constitutional  liber- 
ties thriving  in  a  neighlwur  Italian  state,  but  found  expres- 
sion and  sympathy,  and  were  constantly  fanned  by  the  free 
Sardinian  press,  which  never  failed  to  reenter  and  expose 
any  general  act  of  despotism,  or  any  instance  of  individual 
wrong  and  oppression,  exercised  by  the  Austrian  rulers  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice.  For  the  attacks  by  the  press 
Austria  often  demanded  redress  from  Sardinia ;  and  was 
unilbrmly  answered,  that  the  press  being  free  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  government  had  no  control  over  it  ;'but  if  the 
made  (kite  statements,  they  might  be  prose- 
libel.  Many  Lombards  and  Venetians,  to  escape 
tion  alter  1849,  availing  themselves  of  the  permis- 
'  expatriate  given  by  the  Austrian  laws,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Sardinia,  where  some  of  them  even 
sat  in  the  Chambers,  or  filled  high  official  situations.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  as  Austria  was  the  coun- 
■  and  supporter  of  the  despotic  rulers,  so  the  con- 
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stitutional  party,  all  over  Italy,  should  look  up  to  Sardinia  8ardlaU. 
as  their  representative  and  leader,  and  the  power  by  which  '•— «v~ ' 


they  might  expect  a  voice  to  be  raised  in  their  behalf. 

tinder  such  circumstances  it  was  evident  that  Austria 
would  never  have  a  peaceful  supremacy  in  Italy,  so  long 
as  a  constitutional  government  existed  in  Sardinia;  and 
that,  on  the  other  band,  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  latter 
country  were  constantly  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon 
bv  the  former,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred. 

This  state  of  things  had  almost  daily  been  growing  worse, 
when  a  few  significant  words  of  menace  offered  by  the 
French  emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambassador,  at  Paris,  on 
New  Year's  day,  1 859,  accelerated  a  crisis,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  onlv  delayed,  not  avoided.  Austria, 
suspecting  the  existence  of  an  accord  against  her  between 
France  and  Sardinia,  poured  a  formidable  force  into  Italy, 
and  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  towards  the  latter 
power,  by  bringing  a  division  of  her  army  up  to  the  fron- 
tier, on  the  Ticino,  and  by  strongly  fortifying  and  garri- 
soning Piacenza,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma. 

Sardinia  protested  against  the  Austrian  movements, 
especially  against  the  fortification  and  occupation  of  Pia- 
cenza, contrary  to  the  treaties  of  1815.  At  the  same  time 
she  made  preparations  fur  defence,  and  applied  to  France 
and  England  for  assistance,  in  case  of  attack.  The  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Sardinia  grew  at  this  time  closer, 
by  means  of  a  marriage  between  Princess  Clotilde,  a  daugh- 
ter of  King  Victor  Immanuel,  and  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon. 

Our  government,  under  Lord  Derby's  administration, 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  understanding;  and 
to  that  effect  Lord  Cow  ley,  from  the  embassy  at  Paris,  was 
sent  by  Lord  Maluiesbury  on  a  special,  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  fruitless  mission  to  Vienna.  It  was  proposed  that 
Austria  should  give  up  the  separate  treaties  she  had  made, 
since  1815,  with  the  smaller  Italian  powers,  and  should 
withdraw  from  the  Duchies  and  the  Legations.  The 
efforts  of  England  were,  in  a  certain  way,  thwarted  by  the 
proposal  of  a  congress  by  Russia,  but  the  rather  too 
favourable  attitude  we  assumed  towards  Austria,  by  raising 
a  hope,  that,  in  case  of  war,  we  would  eventually  join  her, 
may  possibly  have  tended  to  induce  her  to  take  the  step 
which  finally  led  to  the  rupture  of  peace.  For  whilst 
arrangements  for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  difficulties  were 
still  going  on,  Austria  addressed  to  Sardinia  a  peremptory 
summons  to  disarm  within  three  days.  The  Sardinian 
government  having  answered,  that  though  it  was 
able  for  the  *trong  to  ask  the 


r  the  *trong  to  ask  the  weak  to  disarm,  yet  they 
abide  by  the  decision  of  France  and  England. 
After  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of  April,  the  Austrian  army, 
in  three  bodies,  crossed  the  Ticino,  and  invaded  the  Sar- 
dinian territory. 

Had  Count  Gyulai,  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief, 
pushed  on  with  the  greatly  superior  force  he  had,  the  Sar- 
dinians would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  cover  Turin ;  and 
they  were  so  much  prepared  to  give  it  up,  if  necessary, 
that  the  state  archives  had  been  removed  to  Chamberg. 
But  before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the  Austrians  lost  an 
invaluable  time  in  comparative  inaction,  and  in  exacting 
heavy,  and  almost  marauding,  requisitions  of  provisions  of 
every  kind,  and  money,  in  the  provinces  of  Lomellina,  Ver- 
celli,  and  Novara. 

Meanwhile  a  large  French  force,  which  was  sent  on  the 
first  news  of  the  Austrian  summons,  began  to  pour  its 
numbers  into  Italy,  across  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Mont 
Gencvre,  and  by  Genoa,  in  aid  of  the  Sardinians ;  and,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  the  French  emperor  himself  landed  at 
the  latter  place,  and  assumed  the  command- In-chief  of  the 
French  and  Sardinian  armies. 

An  imperial  manifesto  promised  the  independence  of 
Italy,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  for 
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SARDINIA. 


a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled.  In 
less  than  lira  months  from  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, the  Austrians,  beaten  in  every  encounter,  Were  driven 
back  from  the  Sesia  and  the  Po,  beyond  the  Mincio. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army  assembled  at  first 
round  Alessandria.  Large  forces  were  afterwards  concen- 
trated on  the  right,  and  seemed  to  aim  at  Piacenza,  and 
forcing  a  passage  of  the  Po,  between  that  fortress  and 
Pavia.  An  endeavour  of  the  Austrians  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  position  led,  on  the  20th,  to  the  battle  of  Mon- 
tabello.  1  he  French  were  reposing  within  their  lines, 
when,  at  1 1  a.m.,  the  Piedmontese  outposts  gave  the  alarm. 
A  Sardinian  cavalier,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  galloped 
into  the  French  camp,  calling  out,  "  To  arms !  the  Aus- 
trians ! "  A  detachment  of  Sardinian  cavalry,  under  General 
Sonnaz,  and  two  French  battalions  of  the  line,  commanded 
by  General  Forey,  had  to  sustain  for  hours  an  unequal 
combat  against  overwhelming  forces.  At  length,  strong 
French  reinforcement*  having  been  brought  up  from 
Voghera,  the  head-quarters  of  Marshal  Baraguay  D'Hillier's 
division,  the  Austrians,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  of  six 
hours'  duration,  were  repulsed,  driven  out  of  Montabello, 
and,  fairly  beaten,  retreated  to  Castcggio. 

After  several  skirmishes  on  the  31st,  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army  crossed  the  Po  at  Casale,  and  took  the 
road  to  Vercelli,  where  the  passage  of  the  Sesia  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  successful  action  of  Palestro,  to  cover  their 
rapid  march  on  Novara.  At  the  same  time,  two  actions, 
tntly  fought  by  the  Sardinians,  made  the  Austrians  be— 
ievc  that  tlie  French  were  marching  on  Mortars,  in  the 
centre  of  their  line. 

By  thete  strategic  movements  the  allies  outflanked  the 
right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army.  On  the  2d  of  June, 
General  M'Mahon,  with  his  division,  threw  a  bridge  over 
and  crossed  the  Ticino  at  Turbigo,  and  marched  towards 
Magenta,  on  the  road  to  Milan  ;  whilst  the  emperor,  with 
other  army  corps,  advanced  towards  the  bridge  of  Buf- 
falora. 

The  Austrians  having  learned,  on  the  night  of  the  2d, 
the  passage  of  the  Ticino  at  Turbigo,  rapidly  sent  across 
that  river,  at  Vigerano,  three  army  corps,  and  on  the  4th 
opposed  at  once  the  passage  at  Buffidora,  and  attacked 
MMahon's  division  at  Magenta.  A  fearful  struggle  took 
place,  in  which  the  troops  on  each  side  engaged  in  the 
action  exceeded  100,000  men.  After  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, which  lasted  more  than  eight  hours,  during  which  the 
Imperial  and  Sardinian  guards  took  and  retook  the  position 
six  times,  at  half-past  eight  r.M.  the  allies  remained  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle;  and  the  Austrians,  who,  according  to 
the  French  accounts,  had  15,000  killed  and  wounded,  with- 
drew, leaving  4  guns,  2  flags,  5000  prisoners,  12,000  mus- 
kets, and  30,000  knapsacks.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  put 
down  at  4000.  Two  French  and  one  Austrian  general  fell 
in  battle.  General  M'Mahon,  to  whom  the  victory  was 
chiefly  owed,  was  created  a  field-marshal  and  Duke  of 
Magenta. 

This  victory  was  followed  up  by  another  signal  success 
at  Melegnano,  from  which  place  Marslud  Baraguav  U'llil- 
liers,  on  the  btli,  dislodged  bodies  of  Austrian  troops  that 
had  entrenched  themselves.  The  Austrian  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  nearly  2000;  the  French  at  943,  among  whom 
were  09  officers. 

The  Austrian  accounts,  which  admitted  a  loss  only  of 
5000  men  at  Magenta,  greatly  deprived  the  action  of  its 
formrr  proportions,  and  represented  it  more  like  a  drawn 
battle  than  a  victory.  Its  great  importance,  however,  was 
proved  by  its  practical  result*.  In  conjunction  with  the 
brilliant  action  of  Melegnano,  not  only  it  opened  the  way  to 
Milan  to  the  allies,  hut  it  cleared  Lombard)'  of  the  Aus- 
trians; at  first,  as  far  as  the  Add  a,  and  afterwards  the 
Pavia,  Brcsccllo,  Pimighettonc,  and  Piacenza, 


hastily  evacuated ;  and  the  great  fortifications,  con-  Saraiats. 
structed  at  the  latter  place  with  so  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense,  which  gave  one  of  the  pretexts  for  the  present  war, 
were  destroyed.  In  every  direction  the  Austrians  fell  back 
upon  their  reserves  in  the  fortresses  beyond  the  Mincio. 
They  precipitately  retired  even  from  Ancona  and  Bologna, 
in  the  Pajial  States,  which  they  had  occupied  since  1819. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  day  of  the  battle  or  Melegnano, 
Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Milan,  among 
the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  same  day,  by  a  proclamation  to  the  Italians,  Na- 
poleon III.,  after  disclaiming  any  view  of  personal  ambition, 
or  enlargement  of  the  territory  of  France,  and  only  claiming 
the  moral  influence  of  contributing  to  render  free  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Furope,  invited  them  all  to  unite  in 
one  sole  object,  the  enfranchisement  of  their  own  country. 
"  Form  a  military  organization,"  he  continued  ;  "  hasten  all 
of  you  to  place  yourselves  under  the  flag  of  King  Victnr 
Emmanuel,  who  has  already  so  nobly  shown  you  the  path 
of  honour.  Remember,  that  w  ithout  discipline  there  is  no 
army;  and,  animated  with  the  sacred  fire  of  justice,  be  no- 
thing to-day  but  soldier*.  To-morrow  you  will  be  free 
citizens  of  a  great  country." 

The  Austrians,  under  General  Count  Schlick,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gyulai,  who  was  deposed  in  consequence  of  the 
defeat  of  Magenta,  continued  their  retreat  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Po,  within  the  quadrangle  of  the  fortresses  of 
Peschiera,  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Legnano ;  and  the  allies, 
keeping  the  northerly  road,  crossed  the  Adda  and  the  Oglio 
without  opposition. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  hostile  armies  had  come  so 
nearly  face  to  face,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  a  great  battle 
was  imminent.  The  allies  were  encamped  between  the 
Chiesc  and  the  Mincio,  occupying  Lenato,  Castigliona,  and 
Montcchiaro ;  and  having  their  left  w  ing  resting  on  the  high 
ground  near  Brescia  and  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  of 
Garda.  At  their  extreme  left  was  General  Garibaldi,  who, 
with  the  Cacciatori  della  Alpi,  a  body  of  volunteers,  after  a 
most  daring  and  brilliant  series  of  manoeuvres  round  the 
extreme  northern  frontiers  of  Lombard)',  had  come  down  on 
the  I.ake  of  Garda.  The  Austrian  forces  w  ere  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mincio,  resting  with  their  ri^lit  on  Peschiera 
and  Verona,  and  with  their  left  wing  on  Mantua. 

On  the  23d,  the  Austrians  poured  out  their  numbers 
from  Mantua,  Verona,  anil  Peschiera;  and,  led  by  their 
young  emperor,  Francis-Joseph,  who  had  assumed  the 
command-in-chief,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  crossed  the 
Mincio  at  four  different  places,  confident  of  defeating  the 
allies,  and  driving  them  beyond  the  Chiesc. 

On  the  24th,  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record  took 
place.  The  Austrians  began  the  attack  at  daylight ;  and 
at  10  a.m.  the  whole  of  the  two  armies  had  come  into  col- 
lision. The  battle  lasted  fifteen  hours,  and  extended  along 
a  line  of  nearly  1 8  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brescia 
down  towards' Mantua.  The  right  wing  of  the  Austrians 
occupied  Pozzolenco,  where  they  met  the  Sardinians ;  their 
centre  was  at  Caviana  and  Solferino,  whilst  their  kit  wing 
marched  on  Guidinolo  and  Castel  Goffredo,  and  for  a  time 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  French. 

The  day  was  decided  by  a  concentrated  attack,  made 
about  three  o'clock  p.m.,  by  the  French  Emperor  on  Sol- 
ferino, a  village  in  a  commanding  situation,  where  the  Aus- 
trians had  fortified  themselves.  After  several  hours  of 
desperate  fighting,  the  place  was  carried  by  the  French, 
who,  thereby  breaking  the  Austrian  centre,  moved  large 
masses  against  their  left  wing,  which,  having  pushed  on 
almost  to  the  Chiesc,  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded 
and  cut  out.  Late  in  the  evening,  the  young  Emperor  of 
Austria,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saw  that  the  day  was  irre- 
coverably lost,  and  gave  the  order  for  the  retreat  beyond 
the  Mincio,  which  was  accomplished  under  the  protection 
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of  a  violent  storm,  that  had  begun  to  rage  since  three  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon. 

Few  battle*,  in  modern  history,  have  been  marked 
with  more  similiter  and  horror.  More  than  300,000  hu- 
man beines  were  brought  into  a  close  fight,  and  at  night 
35,000  of  them,  at  least,  were  dead  or  dying.  The  French, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  had  12,720  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  Sardinians  5525.  The  Austrian  loss, 
which  was  put  by  then  at  11,213,  is  generally  asserted  to 
have  exceeded  18.0CO.  Numerous  prisoners,  13  pieces  of 
cannon,  2  flags,  and  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tions, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies;  and  Napoleon  III, 
slept  at  Solfcrinn,  in  the  very  apartment  which,  the  pre- 
vious night,  had  been  occupied  by  Francis-Joseph. 

After  the  battle  of  Solfcrino,  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  Austrian  army  was  given  to  Baron  Hess,  who  offered 
no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  by  the  allies. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  the  latter  received  a  reinforcement  of 
35,000  men,  brought  by  Prince  Napoleon  through  Florence 
and  Mndcna. 

Whilst  the  Sardinians  were  investing  Peschiera,  a  French 
division  was  at  Goito  to  watch  Mantua ;  Garibaldi's  Cue- 
cioiori  dflli  supported  by  General  Cialdind't  division, 
were  moving  to  close  up  the  valley  of  the  Adigc;  and  the 
emperor,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  was  approaching 
Verona,— the  startling  news  was  received  tliat  Napoleon  had 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  ask  for  an  armistice ;  and  that,  on 
the  7th  July,  an  armistice  was  actually  concluded  between 
him  and  Francis-Joseph,  and  commissioners  already  ap- 
pointed to  agree  upon  its  terms.  Events  took  at  once  a 
pacific  turn.  On  the  11th,  the  two  emperors  met  at  Villa- 
franca.  and  signed  a  peace,  the  basis  of  which  were  thus 
vaguely  announced : — 

"  Italian  Con  federation  under  the  honorary  presidency  of 
the  Pope. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Austria  cedes  his  rights  to  Lomhardy 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  transfers  them  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia. 
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"  The  Emperor  of  Austria  preserves  Venice  ;  but  she 
will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Italian  Confederation. 
«  General  amnesty." 

The  intelligence  of  the  peace,  and  its  terms,  were  re- 
ceived with  bitter  disappointment  in  Italy;  and  no  where 
more,  perhaps,  tlian  in  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Legations.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  those  states 
had  overthrown  their  despotic  governments ;  and,  encou- 
raged by  the  French  Emperor's  proclamations,  had  de- 
clared their  wish  of  joining  in  the  war  against  Austria, 
and  uniting  themselves  to  Sardinia.  The  peace  of  Villa- 
franca  threatened  them  with  a  restoration  of  their  despotic 
rulers. 

As  it  has  already  been  stated,  the  real  terms  of  the  peace 
are  at  this  moment  being  settled  at  Zurich,  anion"  the 
envoys  of  Austria,  France,  and  Sardinia.  In  the  mean- 
time, at  Parma,  at  Motlenn,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Florence, 
representative  assemblies  have  been  summoned,  which  have 
expressed  the  national  wish  of  resisting  any  attempt  to  re- 
establish their  previous  governments  and  of  placing  them- 
selves under  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  3d  September,  a 
Tuscan  deputation  presented  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  at 
Turin,  an  address,  stating  the  unanimous  proclamation  by 
the  Tuscan  Assembly  of  the  will  of  Tuscany  to  form  part 
of  an  Italian  kingdom  under  his  constitutional  sceptre. 
The  king  replied,  that  the  accomplishment  of  their  wish 
could  only  take  place  by  negotiations,  which  were  about  to 
begin,  on  the  affairs  of  Italy  ;  that  he  would  second  their 
desire,  and  support  it  before  the  European  powers,  espe- 
cially before  the  French  Emperor,  who  had  done  so  much 
for  the  Italian  nation. 

Whether,  and  on  wliat  terms  and  conditions,  Lomhardy 
will  really  be  annexed  to  Sardinia ;  and  whether  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Modena,  will  eventually  form  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional kingdom  of  the  descendant  of  Umherto  Uianra- 
mano,  the  lapse,  possibly,  only  of  a  few  months  will  show. 
At  the  present  moment  (September  1859),  everything  is 
in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  uncertainly.  (*"") 


SARDIS,  or  Sardes,  anciently  the  capital  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  now  called 
Bozdag,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  about  50  miles  N.E.  of 
Smyrna.  It  was  an  ancient  town,  and  built  at  first  in  a 
rude  manner,  so  as  to  be  very  liable  to  conflagrations  ;  but 
the  citadel  on  a  steep  rock  was  almost  impregnable,  being 
fortified  by  three  walls.  It  was  thus  enabled  to  hold  out 
when  the  lower  town  was  taken  by  the  Cimmerians  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys.  Under  Crtesns,  the  last  of  the  Lydian 
monarchs,  Sardis  rose  to  a  high  degree  nf  prosperity ;  nnd 
after  his  fall  in  5-lti  B.C.,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian satraps  of  Western  Asia.  During  the  Ionian  revolt, 
B.c.  501,  the  insurgents,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  took  the 
city  j  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  accidentally  set  on  fire 
and  burned  to  the  ground.  Sardis  was  rebuilt ;  but  its 
burning  was  the  chief  event  that  called  down  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Persians  acainst  Athens,  and  led  to  the  Persian 
wars  with  Greece.  The  city  remained  under  the  Persian 
empire  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  it 
opened  its  gates  after  his  victory  at  the  Granicus.  After 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.c.  301,  Sardis  fell  to  the  kingdom  of 
Syria ;  and  when  the  two  Scipios  conquered  Antiochus  at 
Magnesia,  B.c.  190,  it  became  a  part  of  the  Iloman  empire. 
As  we  learn  from  the  Booh  of  Revelation,  a  christian 
church  was  early  founded  at  Sardis,  and  was  one  of  the 
i  to  which  that  book  was  addressed.  The  cirv  conti- 
wealthy  and  powerful  till  the  fall  of  the  Bvasantine 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, but  sullen  d  a  severer  blow  from  Tamerlane,  who 
almost  entirely  destroyed  it  about  200  years  later.  The 
ruins,  tliough  covering  a  large  space  of  ground,  are  not 


in  the 


of  them 


very  interesting  i 
village  of  Sart. 

SARDONIC  LAUGHTER,  a  peculiar  convulsive  ac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  giving  the  appearance  of  ghastly 
and  unnatural  laughter,  and  which  is  the  closing  symptom 
of  several  fatal  diseases,  is  said  to  have  been  first  observed 
in  those  who  ate  the  herb  Sardonia,  a  plant  said  to  belong 
to  Sardinia. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  stone,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  the  chalcedony  and  carnelian,  sometimes  in  strata,  but  at 
other  times  blended  together. 

SAREPTA,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Saratov,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sarpa 
and  the  Voiga,  15  miles  S.  of  Tzaritzin.  It  was  founded 
in  17(k>  by  a  colony  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  and  con- 
trasts favourably  with  most  of  the  Russian  towns  in  this 
region,  having  straight  streets,  lined  with  neat  white  houses, 
and  meeting  in  the  centre  in  a  fine  market-place,  adorned 
with  a  fountain.  Cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics  are  ma- 
nufactured here,  as  well  as  hosiery,  tobacco,  and  snuff. 
The  surrounding  country  has  been  brought  by  the  labour* 
of  the  settlers  into  a  most  flourishing  condition,  with  rich 
fields,  gardens,  and  meadows.    Pop.  about  4000. 

SARI,  or  Saukk,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazanderan,  about  1 1  miles  from  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  and  115  N.E.  of  Teheran.  N.  Lat.  36.  30. ;  E. 
Loin;.  53.  10.  It  is  about  2  miles  In  circuit,  surrounded  by 
a  mud  wall  and  moat,  with  brick  towers.  There  l 
ral 
hav, 
The 


ral  gates,  but  most  of  them  have  fallen  down,  and  roads 
have  been  made  through  the  wall  at  various  other  places. 
The  houses  are  of  bride,  neatly  tiled,  and  aonie  of  the 
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streets  are  good,  though  others  are  unpaved  and  very 


muddy.  Everywhere  marks  of  ruin  and  neglect  are  appa- 
rent. The  most  remarkable  building  is  a  hollow  tower  of 
brick,  with  a  conical  roof,  100  feet  high.  There  arc  also  a 
mosque,  palace,  five  colleges,  several  Parsee  temples,  baths, 
nod  a  mean  bazaar,  w  here  there  is  some  trade  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  The  surrounding  region  is  fertile, 
and  contains  many  saints'  tombs.    Pop.  30,000. 

SARLAT.  a  tow-n  of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissc- 
mint  in  the  department  of  Dordogne,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sarlat,  amid  steep  barren  hills,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Perigueux. 
It  is  encircled  by  old  wall*,  and  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  narrow  streets,  lined  with  old  ill-huilt  houses.  The  best 
of  the  edifices  are  the  ancient  parish  church,  the  college, 
and  the  hospital.  Sarlat  is  the  scat  of  law-courts,  and  has 
manufactures  of  paper  and  walnut  oil.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  some  strength,  and  has  sustained  several  sieges. 
Pop.  (1856)  622a 

SARMATIA,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  east  of  the  ancient 
Germania,  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Baltic  and  the  un- 
known country  to  the  E.  of  that  sea,  E.  by  the  Volga 
(Rha)  from  its  confluence  with  the  Kama  to  its  mouth,  and 
bv  the  Caspian  Sea,  S.  by  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  Dana,  and  \V.  by  the  Vistula.  It  thus  included 
eastern  Prussia,  parts  of  Poland  and  Galicia,  and  the  whole 
centre  and  south  of  European  Russia.  All  this  country  is 
now  included  within  the  limits  of  Europe ;  but  as  in  an- 
cient times  the  arbitrary  boundary  between  the  two  conti- 
nents was  formed  by  the  river  Don  ( Tanais),  Sannatia  was 
divided  into  European  and  Asiatic;  the  former  lying  to 
the  west,  and  the  latter  to  the  cast  of  that  river.  This  vast 
region  was  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  warlike  nomadic 
tribes,  whose  names  are  given  by  ancient  writers,  but 
whose  respective  localities  are  for  the  most  part  merely 
matters  of  conjecture.  The  history  of  Sarmatia  presents  us 
with  no  event  of  any  importance.  Its  wild  and  fierce 
tribes  were  not  subdued  by  any  of  the  great  empires  of 
antiquity,  and  are  only  known  to  us  by  the  incursions  that 
they  made  into  the  mnre  civilized  countries  to  the  south. 
The  Romans  frequently  encountered  them  on  the  borders 
of  Pannonia  and  Mil  i  and  after  the  conquest  of  Dacio, 
also  in  that  province.  But  they  never  inflicted  any  serious 
damage  on  the  empire  ;  and  in  later  times,  when  the  people 
of  these  countries  come  into  historical  prominence,  the 
name  of  Sarmatians  hud  disappeared,  superseded  by  the 
better  known  appellation  of  Vandals  and  Huns.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  people  described  by  Herodotus  under 
the  name  of  Sauroniatic,  whicli  is  merely  a  different  form 
of  Sarmaue,  did  not  occupy  the  w  hole  of  the  country  known 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  as  Sarmatia,  but  only  that  portion 
of  it  which  lies  between  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  Mount 
Caucasus;  the  rest  being  inhabited  by  the  Scythians. 
Whether  or  not  the  Sarmatians  w  ere  a  distinct  people  from 
the  Scythians,  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  point ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  two  were  distinct,  and  that  the  former  be- 
longed to  the  Slavonic  and  Lithuanic,  the  latter  to  the 
Turkish  races.  See  Sctthia.  The  Sarmatians  wandered 
about  in  large  waggons,  surmounted  by  tents,  and  drawn 
by  oxen,  wherever  their  pastoral  avocations,  the  pursuit  of 
game,  or  their  warlike  passions,  might  direct  their  move- 
menu.  A  vivid  description  of  these  savage  barbarians  is 
given  in  the  poetical  epistles,  which  were  written  by 
Ovid  from  his  place  of  banishment,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube ;  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  assaults,  probably, 
of  Jm  Jazygae,  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of 
these  tribes. 

SAUNO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Princi- 
pal Citra,  near  the  source  of  the  Sarno,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Salerno.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  a  fine  cathedral,  with  some  good  paintings,  several 
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other  churches  and  convents,  and  an  hospital.  About  the  8«o»  P»- 
middle  of  the  town  there  are  mineral  springs,  which  are  ui 
much  resorted  to.  Paper-mills,  iron,  and  copper  foundries 
are  the  chief  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  place. 
Silk  is  produced  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood.  Not 
far  off  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct.  Pop. 
12.000. 

SAROS-PATAK,  a  town" of  Hungary,  in  the  county, 
and  15  miles  S.W.  of  Zcmphn.  It  stands  on  the  Bodrog, 
and  contains  a  once  famous  but  now  ruined  castle,  a  large 
prot<  stant  seminary,  a  Roman  Catholic  upper  school,  &c. 
Cloth  is  made  here,  and  wine  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1846)  5480. 

SARREGUEMINES,  or  Saaroeml-np,  a  town  of 
France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
Moselle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soar  and  the  Beiisc,  42 
miles  K.  of  Metz.  The  most  notable  buildings  are  the 
prison  and  a  former  convent,  now  divided  between  the 
court-house,  the  sub-prefect's  residence,  and  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  college.  The  town  has  manufactures  of 
leather,  silk,  earthenware,  &c. ;  and  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  snuff-boxes,  which  arc  nude  in  large 
numbers  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  (1856)  4918. 

SARSAPARILLA  (Smilax  Sarsaparilla),  a  plant 
growing  in  Russia,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  roots  of  which  have  long  had  celebrity  in 
the  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  diseases.  The  best  mode  of 
using  it  is  in  decoction,  of  which  half-a-pint  may  be  taken 
daily,  or  half-an-ounce  of  the  powder.  In  1857  there  was 
imported  into  Britain  of  this  plant  205,392  IU„  at  a  total 
cost  of  L.1 1,184. 

SARTHE,  a  deportment  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  that  of  Orne,  E.  by  those  of  Eure-et-Loir  and  Loir-ct- 
Cher,  S.  by  those  of  Indre-et-Loire  and  Maine-ct- Loire, 
and  W.  by  that  of  Mayenne.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  62  miles;  greatest  breadth,  58;  area,  2395  square 
miles.  It  is  very  compact,  and  nearly  circular  in  form. 
The  surface  is  almost  unbroken,  sloping  very  gradually  from 
the  north-west,  where  the  highest  elevations  in  the  deport- 
ment occur.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  volley  of  the  Loire, 
and  the  principal  river  is  that  from  which  the  deportment 
takes  its  name.  It  enters  the  country  from  the  north, 
forms  for  some  distance  the  north-western  boundary,  and 
then  flows  generally  southwards  through  the  centre  of  the 
department.  Its  principal  affluents  here  join  it  from  the 
left,  the  Ome,  Huisne,  and  Loir  watering  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Sarthe.  Of  all  these  rivers  only  two,  the  Sarthe 
and  the  Loir,  arc  navigable,  the  former  up  to  Le  Mans, 
and  the  latter  to  Chateau -du- Loir,  giving  a  total  length  of 
254  miles  of  river  navigation  within  die  department.  Be- 
sides those  mentioned,  various  smaller  streams  traverse  the 
country ;  these,  as  well  as  the  others  abounding  in  fish. 
The  geological  structure  of  the  land  exhibits  a  considerable 
variety  ;  in  the  north-west,  granite  is  the  prevailing  rock,  as 
a  portion  of.  the  department  here  belongs  to  the  great  pri- 
mitive formation  of  Bretagne.  As  we  proceed  south-east, 
the  country,  we  come  upon  new  red  sandstone,  and 

this  and  the  chalk  group  ;  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  de- 
triment being  entirely  cretaceous.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  is  very  considerable.  There  are  coal-pits 
in  the  western  portion ;  iron  is  also  obtained,  as  well  as 
marble,  slate,  paving-stone,  mill-stones,  fuller's  earth,  potter's 
clay,  &c.  The  department  throughout  is  an  agricultural 
country.  Its  plains  and  gentle  slopes  have  a  fertile  soil,  and 
are  generally  well  cultivated ;  the  waste  land  in  the  depart- 
ment is  continually  diminishing  in  extent.  The  quantity 
of  com  produced  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Besides  wheat,  there  is  grown  here,  maize,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  and  pulse  of  various  kinds ;  wine  is  pro- 
duced, but  of  an  inferior  quality ;  fruit-trees  are  carefully 
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8»rti.  cultivated  ;  and  much  cider  is  made.  Of  the  entire  area  of 
— the  department,  ahout  804,150  acres  are  occupied  by 
arable  land;  145,000  by  meadows;  25,000  by  vineyards; 
170,000  by  wood;  112,500  by  waste  land.  On  the  ex- 
tensive and  rich  tracts  of  pasture  land,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  large  numbers  of  live  stock  are  raised ;  the  cattle 
are  of  good  breed,  the  horses  much  esteemed  for  carriages ; 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  profit  is  derived  from  the  sale 
of  poultry.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  in  the  depart- 
ment 123,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  122,000  sheep,  76,000 
pigs,  20,000  goats,  and  56,000  horse*.  Honey,  chestnuts, 
dried  and  preserved  fruit,  form  some  of  the  articles  of  trade. 
There  is  not  much  manufacturing  industry  ;  cloth  of  various 
qualities  is  the  principal  article  made ;  there  are  also  bleach- 
field*  and  manufactories  of  wax-candles.  Some  trade  U 
carried  on  in  the  mineral  and  agricultural  produce  of  the 
country.  Internal  communication  is  facilitated  by  the 
rivers,  by  numerous  roads,  and  by  four  railway*,  diverging 
from  Le  Mans  in  different  directions.  The  department 
forms,  along  with  that  of  Maycnne,  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans  ; 
it  contains  law  courts,  subordinate  to  the  imperial  court  at 
Angers,  5  colleges,  a  normal  school,  8  upper  and  609  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  capital  is  Lc  Mans ;  and  the  de- 
partment is  divided  into  four  arrondisscmenu,  as  follows: — 
Caiilo»i,       CmiiDiia.  Pop.(1M«.) 

I*M.ni   10  116  173.458 

Mamera.   10  U3  145,758 

8»int-C«U3s.   6  56  66,850 

La-Fitch*   7  80  101,127 

Total   33  395  467,193 

SARTI,  Gil'skppe,  an  excellent  Italian  composer,  was 
bom  at  Faenza,  in  the  Papal  States,  on  28th  December  1 729. 
He  studied  composition  under  Padre  Martini,  at  Bologna, 
and  in  1752  produced  his  first  opera,  11  Re  pattore, 
which  was  performed  at  Faenza  with  the  greatest  success. 
Several  other  operas  which  he  composed  soon  afterwards 
added  to  his  high  reputation.  In  1756  he  was  called  to 
Copenhagen  as  chapel-master  and  professor  of  singing  to 
the  hereditary  prince.  Several  operas  which  he  composed 
there  were  coldly  received ;  and,  in  disgust,  he  resigned 
his  employments  and  returned  to  Italy  in  1765.  His 
countrymen  had  half-forgotten  him,  and  the  operas  which 
he  composed  for  Rome,  Venice,  &c,  had  no  great  success. 
In  1769  he  visited  London,  but  could  not  get  any  of  his 
operas  performed  there,  and  was  obliged  to  give  lessons  in 
singing  and  on  the  harpsichord.  He  published,  at  London, 
six  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  which  arc  highly  valued  by 
professional  musicians.  Returning  to  Italy  in  1770,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  master  of  the  Conservatory  of  die  O&pe- 
daletto,  left  vacant  by  Sacchini's  visit  to  England.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Sarti's  most  brilliant  career,  from  1 771 
to  1 784,  during  which  he  composed  his  best  operas, — among 
these,  Le  gtlosie  ViUane,  Giulio  Sabino,  and  Le  nozte  di 
Dorina.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  of  the 
Duomo  at  Milan,  having  proved  his  superiority  over  the 
many  eminent  competitors  opposed  to  him.  The  hymn, 
psalm,  and  mass  for  six  and  eight  real  voices,  which  he 
wrote  for  that  competition,  afford  evidence  of  his  profound 
skill  and  learning.    Between  1779  and  1784  he  wrote  a 

ndeal  of  church  music,  besides  operas.  In  July  1784 
is  called  to  St  Petersburg  as  director  of  court  music, 
and  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine II.  In  a  Te  Deum  which  he  composed  at  this  time, 
he  thought  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  effect  by  introducing 
cannon,  to  be  fired  at  certain  intervals.  By  the  intrigues  of 
the  celebrated  singer,  Signora  Todi,  the  MnpreM  was  per- 
suaded to  dismiss  Sarti,  who  then  found  a  protector  in 
Prince  Potcmkin,  and  employment  as  master  of  a  singing 
school  in  the  Ukraine,  in  a  village  presented  to  him  by  the 
prince.  After  the  death  of  Potemkin,  Sarti  found  means 
to  regain  the  favour  of  the  empress,  who  not  only  restored 
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to  him  his  former  appointments  but  fixed  his  salary  at 
35,000  roubles,  with  apartments  in  the  palace.  By  her  ' 
orders  he  formed  a  conservatory  of  music  ;  and  when  the 
pupils  gave  their  first  concert  in  1795,  the  empress  was  so 
much  pleased  that  she  raised  Sarti  to  the  highest  rank  of 
nobility,  and  bestowed  a  considerable  territory  upon  him. 
His  strength  failing,  he  attempted  to  return  to  Italy  in 
1802,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  further  than  Berlin,  where 
he  died,  on  28th  July,  aged  73.  The  most  distinguished 
of  Sarti's  pupils  was  the  celebrated  Cherubim,  who,  in  his 
work  on  Counterpoint  and  Fugue  (French  edit.,  pp.  188- 
195),  gives,  as  a  model,  a  Real  Fugue,  in  eight  parts,  for  two 
choirs,  by  Sarti. 

Sarti  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  skilful  composers 
of  the  last  century.  He  had  the  rare  si't  of  inventing  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  melodies.  William  Shield,  in  his 
Introduction  to  Harmony,  pp.  92-94,  gave  a  charming 
vocal  Terzetto  by  Sarti.  Sarti's  dramatic  compositions 
amounted  to  forty-two ;  and  his  compositions  for  the  church 
were  numerous,  including  a  Miserere,  four  Masses,  and  the 
Te  Deum  before  mentioned.  lie  constructed  an  apparatus 
for  counting  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  any  given 
sound  in  a  second  of  time.  Sauveur  had  experimented  on 
that  subject  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeen  til  century. 
Sarti  wrote  a  severe  criticism  upon  the  harmony  of  two 
passages  in  the  introductory  movement  to  Mozart's  Quartet 
in  C,  and  in  the  first  movement  of  that  in  D  minor,  for  two 
violins,  viola,  and  violoncello.  Certainly  the  effect  of  those 
passages  is  highly  unsatisfactory.  (6.  r.  g.) 

SARTO,  Andrea  p'Aqsolo  VAXTiirccnio,  called  del, 
from  his  father's  occupation  of  a  tailor,  was  born  in  Florence 
in  1488.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  years  he  was  placed 
with  a  goldsmith,  but  he  showed  a  much  greater  liking  lor 
the  pencil  than  the  burin  at  that  early  age.  A  painter 
named  Barile,  more  noted  for  his  generosity  than  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  art,  took  the  young  Sarto  to  instruct  him 
in  painting.  The  lad  made  great  progress,  and  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  school  of  Pietro  Cosimo,  then  considered 
one  of  the  best  painters  in  Italy.  Sarto  continued  to  make 
very  steady  progress ;  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Francio 
Bigio,  with  whom  he  executed  numerous  paintings  for  the 
public  buildings  of  Florence.  He  painted  a  fine  fresco  for 
the  ducal  palace  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  and  an  excellent 
"  Pieta"  for  the  nuns  of  Lugo.  On  his  return  from  Rome, 
whither  he  had  lately  gone,  he  painted  a  "  Holy  Family  in 
Repose,"  a  work  of  great  merit  j  and  executed  his  "  De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  "  Birth  of  the  Virgin,"  and 
44  Last  Supper,"  for  the  monastery  of  Salvi.  The  story  told 
by  Lanzi,  of  the  soldiers  being  astounded  by  the  latter 
painting  at  die  siege  of  Florence  in  1529,  need  not  be 
repeated  in  the  artist's  favour.  A  band  of  wild  soldiers, 
bent  on  plunder,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  either 
the  patience  or  taste  necessary  for  estimating  such  a  sub- 
lime work  of  art.  Yet  painting,  probably,  like  the  music 
which  Orpheus  drew  from  his  lyre,  has  charms  capable  of 
fascinating  alike  the  wild  savage  and  the  lettered  Roman. 
Sarto  was  afterwards  engaged  on  a  "  Dead  Christ"  for 
Francis  L,  King  of  France,  when  that  monarch  gave  him 
a  most  regal  invitation  to  his  court.  Andrea  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  feasted  and  robed  in  great  magnil 
denly,  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  wife,  a  i 
possessed  the  single  merit  of  great  personal  attractions,  he 
immediately  left  for  Florence,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
curing pictures  for  die  king,  by  whom  he  was  entrusted 
with  a  considerable  sum  for  that  purpose.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  solemn  pledge  to  return  again  to  Paris,  the  artist 
spent  his  lime  and  squandered  away  the  king's  money. 
Sunk  in  poverty  and  despondency,  filled  with  public  and 
domestic  wretchedness,  abandoned  by  his  wife  and  all  his 
former  associates,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1530,  in  his 
forty-second  year.    Bryan  makes  nis 
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Strom  later.  Thu»  ended  the  career  of  one  who  was,  in  the  words 
I  of  his  pupil  Vasari,  "  the  most  faultless  painter  of  the 
8a*»ari.  Florentines,  for  perfectly  understanding  the  principles  of 
v— chiaroscuro,  for  representing  the  indistinctness  of  objects  in 
shadow,  and  for  painting  with  a  sweetness  truly  natural."* 

SARUM,  Ot.D.  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  2  miles  N.  of  Salisbury  ;  return- 
ing two  members  to  parliament,  though  without  a  single 
house  or  inhabitant.  It  was  thus,  before  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised,  the  most  complete 
instance  of  a  rotten  borough.  The  place  18,  however,  of 
great  antiquity,  having  existed,  under  the  name  of  Sorbio- 
dunum,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  was  fortified  by 
Alfred,  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest  was  made  the  scat 
of  a  bishop.  The  cathedral  was  removed  in  1220,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  between  the  bishop  and  the  people, 
to  Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum;  and  faun  that  time  Old 
Strum  began  to  decline.  Some  remains  of  walls  and 
ditches  still  exist. 

SAR  UN,  a  district  of  British  India,  under  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal,  lying  between  N.  Iait.  26.  40.  and 
27. 2%  E.  Long.  83.  55.  and  85.  30. ;  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  E.  by  the  district  of  Tirhoot, 
S.  by  those  of  Patna,  Sliahabad,  and  Ghazccpoor,  and  W. 
by  that  of  Goruckpooi-.  Length  about  115  miles  from 
north  to  south  ;  breadth,  90;  area,  6394  square  miles.  It 
is  almost  entirely  even,  with  no  mountain*  or  hills ;  and  has 
•  general  slope  towards  the  south-east,  in  which  direction 
the  most'of  the  rivers  flow.  The  southern  border  of  the 
district  is  washed  by  the  Ganges,  between  the  points  where 
it  receives  the  Ghaghra  and  tlieGunduk;  the  former  of 
which  forms  the  south-western,  and  the  latter  the  eastern, 
boundary  of  Sarun.  The  Ganges  and  the  Ghaghra  nrc 
both  navigable  here.  Of  the  numerous  other  rivers  the 
n»o»t  important  is  the  Bagmuttee.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  produces  w  heat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  millet,  and 
pulse  of  various  kinds,  besides  opium,  tobacco,  indigo, 
cotton,  &c.  There  are,  especially  in  the  north  of  the  dis- 
trict, large  and  valuable  fori  sis  of  saul  and  other  timber. 
The  manufactures  are  few  and  unimportant ;  and  the  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  raw  produce,  and  the 
importation  of  silk,  broadcloth,  salt,  &c.  Sarun  once  be- 
longed to  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mntradha ;  and  subse- 
quently formed  part  of  the  province  of  Be  bar,  which  was 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1765  by  the  Mogul. 
Pop.  1,700,000. 

SARZEAU,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Morbihiin,  on  the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  which  forms  the  south 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Murbihan,  14  miles  S.  of  Vanues.  The 
principal  building  is  a  church  with  a  lofty  tower ;  and  an- 
other object,  so  conspicuous  as  to  form  a  sea-mark  for 
coasting  vessels,  is  a  high  conical  tumulus,  the  largest  in 
France.  The  town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  sailors,  and  has 
some  trade  in  salt  and  in  the  indifferent  wine  of  the  vicinity. 
Surzeau  was  the  birthplace  of  Le  Sage,  die  well-known 
author  of  Gil  Bias.    Pop.  7425. 

SASSARI,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  the  division  of 
the  same  name,  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
stands  on  a  hill  near  the  Turritano,  about  9  miles  above  its 
mouth  at  Porto  Torres,  and  105  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari. 
Around  it  lies  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  gardens,  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  well  cultivated  fields.  The  town  is  encircled 
by  walls,  outside  of  which  arc  shady  promenades ;  and  the 
houses,  especially  in  the  main  street,  arc  substantial  and 
handsome.  Among  its  twenty-five  churches,  the  most  re- 
markable arc  the  large  massive  cathedral  and  a  fine  Mino- 
rite church.  There  are,  too,  a  castle  ;  numerous  convents ;  a 
university,  founded  in  1766,  and  attended  in  1842  by  240 
students;  two  colleges ;  an  ecclesiastical  seminary;  three 
palaces,  that  of  the  governor,  of  the  archbishop,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Asinara ;  a  small  pubbc  bbrary ;  and  a  fine  theatre. 
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Sassari  is  the  seat  of  several  courts  of  law  and  public  offices,  g^^rm 
The  only  important  manufacture  is  that  of  tobacco,  for  |i 
which  there  is  here  the  largest  establishment  in  the  island.  IM&Bi 
The  trade,  carried  on  through  Porto  Torres,  consists  chiefly  v*v~"/ 
in  the  exportation  of  articles  of  domestic  produce ;  grain, 
oil,  cheese,  and  skins.    The  ancient  town,  Tunis  Libys- 
sonis,  which  occupied  the  site  of  Porto  Torres,  was  one  of 
the  most  iui|x>rtant  in  the  island  ;  but  about  the  eleventh 
century  a.d.  the  whole  population  migrated  inland  to  Sas- 
sari,  which  from  that  period  began  to  rise  into  importance. 
Some  remains  of  antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Porto 
Torres.    Pop.  23,000. 

SASSERAM,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of 
Shahabad,  72  miles  S.E.  of  Benares,  and  117  N.W.of  Ha- 
zareebogh.  It  is  extensive,  but  chiefly  occupied  by  ruined 
Mohammedan  mosques  and  tombs.  There  is  a  bazaar;  and 
a  few  manufactures  of  hardware  and  jewellery  arc  carried 
on.    Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

SATALIAH,  or  Adalia.  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
50  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Khelidonia.  It  occupies  a  fine  po- 
sition, on  a  cliff  rising  steeply  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
70  or  80  feet,  and  encircled  on  the  landward  side  bv  vine- 
yards and  orchards.  The  houses  rise  one  alwve  the  other 
up  the  hill ;  and  the  view  from  the  more  lofty  points  of  the 
Uy  and  the  mountains  that  skirt  its  shores  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  a  castle ;  anil 
in  other  parts  of  the  town  there  are  churches,  mosques, 
baths,  caravanserais,  and  many  ancient  remains.  The  port, 
which  is  formed  by  two  moles,  is  of  considerable  size,  but 
now  only  frequented  bv  a  few  small  vessels.    Pop.  8000. 

SATORALLYA-UJHELY,  or  simply  IIjitelt,  a 
market-town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Zcmplin, 
on  the  Hegvailva  Iliiis,  which  are  celebrated  tor  their  wines, 
46  miles  S.S.E.  of  Eperies,  and  138  N.E.  of  Pesth.  It 
contains  several  churches,  belonging  to  various  religious 
bodies,  a  Piarist  college,  and  a  gymnasium.    Pop.  7200. 

SATTARA.  a  province  of  British  India,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  lying  between  N.  Lut.  16.  22.  and  18. 
32.,  E.  I-ong.  73.  24.  and  76.  25. ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  collectorate  of  Poona,  N.E.  and  E.  by  that  of  Shola- 
pore,  S.  by  that  of  Belgaum,  the  southern  Mahratta  jag- 
hires,  and  the  native  state  of  Colapore,  and  W.  by  the  col- 
Icctoraics  of  Rutnagherry  and  Tannah.  Length  from  N. W. 
to  S.E.  about  215  miles,  breadth  about  90;  area  11,000 
square  miles.  The  western  frontier  of  the  province  is 
skirted  bv  the  Siadri  Mountains,  or  Western  Ghauts,  which 
separate  it  from  the  Concan  ;  and  though  very  precipitous 
on  the  W.  side,  have  a  more  gradual  slope  within  tin-  limits 
of  Saltara,  sinking  towards  the  plains  of  Hyderabad  to  the 
S.E.  The  surface  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  rugged, 
and  broken  by  high  ridges  and  isolated  hills,  and  the  soil  is 
in  general  barren.  All  the  rivers  follow  in  their  course  the 
general  declivity  of  the  country,  and  discharge  their  waters 
finally  into  the  Kistna,  which  has  its  source  and  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  within  the  province.  Besides  this,  Sat- 
tara  is  watered  by  the  Ncera,  and  other  rivers  of  smaller 
size.  In  the  loftier  districts  of  the  country  the  climate  is 
extremely  moist;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Ghauts  the 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  sometimes  nearly  as  much  as  300 
inches.  In  these  districts  the  heat  is  alleviated  by  the 
great  elevation  of  the  country,  and  the  me-an  annual  tem- 
perature is  about  66".  The  lower  ixarts  of  the  province 
have  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  suffer  greatly 
from  want  of  rain  ;  for  sometimes  not  more  than  23  J  inches 
fail  during  the  whnle  year.  Sattara,  however,  enjoys  a 
healthy  climate;  and,  considering  the  mountainous  and 
barren  nature  of  the  country,  the  population  is  pretty  dense, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  about  1(X)  per  square  mile.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Mahratta  race,  w  hich 
has  had  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  its  head-quarters  in 
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thi»  part  of  India.  From  the  period  of  the  rise  of  their 
power  under  Sevajee,  onwards  until  it  had  begun  tQ  de- 
cline, Sattara  formed  part  of  the  Mahratta  empire ;  and  in 
1818,  when  the  rajah  was  delivered  by  the  British  from  the 
durance  in  which  he  Itad  been  held  by  his  peishwa  or 
prime  minister,  the  territory  was  assigned  to  him,  along 
with  several  jaghices  or  feudal  grants.  Tlie  administration 
of  the  government  was  carried  on  for.  four  years  by  a  British 
agent,  but  after  that  time  by  the  rajah  himself.  Dispute*, 
however,  arose  between  him  and  the  Bombay  government, 
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He  is  sometimes  represented,  also,  as  an  old  man  with  a 
scythe,  a  sand-glass,  and  wings ;  and  occasionally  as  a  ser- 
pent, with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This  is  a 
forth  I 


in  his  deposition  and  the  elevation  of  his 
in  1839.  This  rajah  died  in  1848,  leaving  no 
and  as  the  line  of  Sevajee  thus  became  extinct,  the 
territory  lapsed  to  the  East  India  Company.  During  die 
reign  of  the  last  rajah  a  good  road  had  been  constructed 
from  Sattara  to  Mahabulishwar,  and  another  to  complete 
the  communication  between  Sattara  and  Poena.  Since  the 
accession  of  the  British  to  power,  these  improvements  have 
been  diligently  carried  forward  by  the  addition  of  several 
other  roads  throughout  the  countrv.  The  net  revenue  of 
the  province  for  1855-56  was  L.132,587.   Pop.  1,319,673. 

Sattara,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  in  a  valley 
between  two  ranges  »f  hills  on  the  E.  and  W,  53  miles 
S.  of  Poona,  and  1 15  S.E.  of  Bombay.  It  has  a  strong 
fort,  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about  1100  yard* 
long  by  500  across,  and  800  feet  in  height.  It  is  defended 
by  the  steepness  of  the  rock,  which  at  the  N.E.  comer  has 
quite  the  appearance  of  a  tower,  having  a  perpendicular 
scarp  of  42  feet,  above  which  is  a  wall  with  an  additional 
height  of  25  feet.  In  1700  this  fort  offered  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance for  two  months  to  Aurungzebe,  who  besieged  it  in 
person,  but  it  was  reduced  by  blockade  ;  and  in  1818  afew 
bombshells  procured  its  surrender  to  the  British.  The  fort 
contains  the  old  palace  and  numerous  temples.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  view  over  tlie  numerous  hills  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  many  of  them  crowned  with  picturesque  old 
forts.  There  is  another  palace  in  tlie  town,  a  large  but  not 
very  handsome  edifice.  Id  it  is  preserved,  among  other 
relics,  the  sword  of  Sevajee,  a  long,  straight  blade  of  fine 
polished  steel. 

SATURDAY,  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  week,  so 
called  from  the  idol  Seater,  worshipped  on  this  day  by  tlie 
ancient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  tlie  same  as  the  Saturn 
of  the  Latins. 

SATURN.    Sec  Astroxomt. 

SATURN  US,  a  fabulous  king  or  god  of  Italy,  to  whom 
was  ascribed  tlie  introduction  of  agriculture  and  tlie  arts  of 
civilized  life.  Saturn,  like  the  Greek  Kronos,  was  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  their  most  ancient  deity  ;  but  here  the. 
identity  of  the  two  fabled  gods  ceases,  as  there  was  no  re- 
semblance, even  such  as  the  ancients  alleged,  hetween  their 
several  attributes.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
sero,  sett,  talum,  to  sow  ;  and  the  deity  is  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  everything  which  promotes  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion. To  his  reign  is  ascribed  the  golden  age  of  Italy, 
which  disappeared  with  his  disappearance.  The  country 
received  his  name,  and  was  denominated  Saturn  ia,  or  the 
land  of  plenty.  He  is  reported  to  have  come  to  Italy  with 
bis  wife  Ops,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  and  to  have  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Like  other  mythical 
dignitaries,  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  man, 
and  withdrew  into  godlike  seclusion ;  whence,  according  to 
some,  the  name  of  Latium,  from  taUo,  J  lie  hid.  Janus  is 
said  to  have  erected  an  altar  to  his  honour  in  the  Roman 
forum;  and  the  fustic  population,  in  the  month  of  December, 
instituted  at  Rome  the  lestival  of  the  Saturnalia,  to  cele- 
brate in  unrestrained  merriment  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  their  peculiar  industry,  and  the  author  of  the  golden  age 
among  men.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  hollow  and  filled 
with  oil,  in  his  hand  was  placed  a  crooked  pruning  knife, 
and  his  feet  were  surrounded  with  a  riband  of  wool. 
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in  their  perpetual 


probably  borrowed  from  the  a 
of  the  Greek 


god  1 

SATYRS.    See  Bacctius. 
SAUGORand  Ne 
tract  of  India,  forming  the  S.YV.  portion  of  the  I 
of  Bengal,  Wing  between  N.  I.at  21.  16.  and  25.  15., 
I.ong.  76.  53.  and  82.  51.;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bundcl- 
cund  and  the  British  districts  of  Banda,  Allahabad,  and 


Mirzapore ;  E.  by  Mirzapore  and  tire  native  slate  of  Korea; 
S.  by  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  of  the  Nizam ; 
and  W.  bv  those  of  tlie  Rajah  of  Bbopal  and  of  the  Scindia 
family.  Length  from  E.  to  W.  380  miles,  breadth  190, 
area  27,632  square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  these  ex- 
tensive territories  is  governed  directly  by  th#  British  ;  but 
there  are  also  comprised  within  their  limits  tlie  indepen- 
dent allied  state  of  Rewah,  and  the  petty  state*  of  Kotee, 
Myhir,  Docheyra,  and  Sohawul,  feudatory  to  the  British 
government.    The  territories  are  subdivided  as  follows : — 


R»ngor  -•  -   18S7 

JubbUpon  „   6237 

HoshungaUd   1916 

Seonee   I459 

Damon   2428 

Nurtingpor*   501 

Bsllool   690 

Total  of  Briti.b  district*  15,388 

N»Uv«  states  _  12.244 


Total 


.27,632 


442,771 
242,641 
227,070 
363,684 
264,480 
93.441 

1.929,587 
1,660,000 

3,489,687 


The  country  is  elevated  and  mountainous.  Its  eastern  por- 
tion is  occupied  by  a  tableland,  which  rises  in  the  summit 
of  Amarakantak,  at  the  extreme  S.E-,  to  the  height  of  3463 
feet  above  tlie  sea,  but  gradually  slopes  westwards  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  flow*  through  the  middle  of 
the  territories  from  E.  to  W.  This  valley  is  inclosed  on 
the  N.  by  the  Vindhya  range,  which  is  »ot  very  high,  few 
summits  exceeding  the  height  of  2000  feet ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mahadeo  mountains,  which  have  an  average  height  of 
2000  feet,  and  in  some  places  are  believed  to  attain  to  2500 
feet,  or  even  higher.  These  ranges  separate  the  waters  of 
the  Nerbudda  from  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Godavery  on 
the  other.  Among  the  mineral  productions  of  the  land,  iron 
and  coal  are  tlie  most  important,  and  they  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  various  places.  Good  sandstone  and 
limestone  are  also  quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  terri- 
tories. As  to  the  soil,  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  productive  of  cotton ;  but  some  portions  of 
the  surface  are  covered  with  dense  and  gloomy  forests,  oc- 
cupied by  savage  Indians  of  the  Ghond  tribes.  There  are 
few  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of  these 
territories.  Ruled  originally  by  Ghond  princes,  they  were 
conquered  by  Akbar  about  1599,  and  thus  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  Delhi.  On  the  fall  of  that  empire,  the  peishwa 
obtained  a  nominal  supremacy  over  these  lands ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and 
finally  ceded  to  the  British  in  1818. 

Saugor,  tlie  capital  of  the  British  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  hilly  region,  185  miles  N.  of  Nagpore,  223  S.W. 
of  Allahabad,  and  500  N.E.  of  Bombay.  It  is  built  on 
three  sides  of  a  small  lake,  lying  in  a  valley  near  the  river 
Bessi  or  Be*,  which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge 
200  feet  in  span.  The  military  cantonments  are  extensive, 
but  occupy  a  low,  swampy,  and  unhealthy  situation.  There 
is  a  large  fort,  used  as  an  ordnance  depot;  and  the  mint, 
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Saul     which  formerly  occupied  a  very  handsome  building,  has 
I      been  removed  to  Calcutta.    Saugor  has  a  Gothic  church, 
Smroarw.  recent]y  erected  i  and  a  collegiate  school,  where  both  Eng- 
*-~^j~m~/  lijh  am|  the  vernacular  languages  are  taught.    It  is  the 
seat  of  the  civil  establishment,  and  has  several  hundred 
European  inhabitant'*.    The  whole  population,  chiefly  Mah- 
rattas,  is  estimated  at  50,000. 

SAUL,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was 
the  first  king  of  the  Israelites;  and,  on  account  of  his  dis- 
obedient conduct,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  his  family 
and  given  to  David. 

SAUMAREZ.  James,  Baron  kv.  Admiral,  was  bom 
at  St  Peter  Port,  in  die  island  of  Guernsey,  on  the  1 1th  of 
.March  1757.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  family  w  hich 
had  originally  come  from  France,  and  which  had  held  a 
prominent  place  for  centuries  among  the  gentry  of  the 
Channel  Islands.  The  family  name,  originally  Sausnmrez, 
was  changed  about  1 700  to  Saumarez.  Not  a  few  of  his 
kin  had  already  distinguished  themselves  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, and  this  circumstance  probably  fired  the  lad's  ambi- 
tion early  to  run  the  career  peculiar  to  his  house.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  he  accordingly  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman, and  served  successively  in  the  Montreal,  Win* 
chelsea,  and  Levant  frigates.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  attack  on  Charleston,  in  America,  in  177  ",  on  board 
the  Bristol,  for  which  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. He  rose  successively  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  until  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander  Cor  his  gallant  services  off  the  Dogger  Bank, 
on  the  5th  of  August  1781.  Captain  Saumarez  now  placed 
himself  under  Admiral  Kempcnfcldt,  and  he  subsequently, 
while  commanding  the  Russell,  a  ship  of  the  line,  gained 
great  distinction  by  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  12th 
of  August  1782.  A  lull  of  peace  succeeded,  and  for  the 
next  ten  years  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friends  in  the 
Channel  Isles.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France  in  January  1793,  Saumarez  captured  La  Reunion, 
a  French  frigate,  for  which  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  the  month  of  November  following,  Sir 
James  received  the  command  of  a  small  squadron,  which, 
on  the  5th  of  June  1794,  was  attacked  by  a  very  superior 
French  force  on  the  way  from  Plymouth  to  Guernsey. 
But  so  great  was  the  commander's  knowledge  of  the  sound- 
ings of  the  Guernsey  coast,  and  so  cool  was  his  intrepidity, 
that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  har- 
bour of  that  island,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  French 
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Sir  James  Saumarez  was  promoted  in  1795  to  the  Orion, 
of  74  guns,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  memorable  victories 
under  Lord  Bridport,  Sir  John  Jcrvis,  and  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson.  On  his  return  from  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded,  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Cesar,  84  guns,  with  orders  to  watch  the  French  fleet 
in  Brest,  during  the  winters  of  1799  and  1800.  In  1801 
-ras  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  was 

to  watch  the  movements  of 
In  the  month  of  July,  Admiral 
of  preserving  a  fleet  of 
British  merchantmen  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  To  effect  this  object  he  had  to  engage  in  two 
sharp  contests  with  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet!  off  Al- 
gcziras,  which  caused  the  enemy  a  loss  of  3(KK)  men  in 
blown  up,  killed,  and  taken  prisoners.  This  Saumarez 
effected  with  a  small  squadron,  not  hall' equal  in  size  to  the 
enemy's  fleet.  Of  this  contest  Lord  Nelson  remarked  that 
"  a  greater  action  was  never  fought"  The  admiral  was 
rewarded  by  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London  was  voted  to  him,  together  with  a  magnifi- 
cent sword.  In  1803  Sir  James  received  a  pension  of 
L.12O0  a  year,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with 


command  of  the  Baltic  Ssnntr 
>  play  all  his  diplomatic 
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upon  turn  the  s»n<"3«"o« 
ird,  as  an  ex-  v*~v"*'/ 
the  peace  of 


Russia,  he  was  intrusted  with 
fleet,  where  he  had  to  brinj 
talent.  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  bestowc 
(irand  Cross  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Sw 
pression  of  gratitude  for  his  services.  At 
1814  he  was  made  full  admiral,  in  1819  rear-admiral,  and 
in  1821  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  struck  his  flag 
for  the  last  time  on  the  10th  of  May  1827.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  dc  Saumarez  in  1831.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  peaceful  retirement  on  his 
estate  at  Guernsey,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  October 
1836.  (See  Memoirs,  lVc-i  of  Admiral  Lord  dc  Saumarez, 
by  Sir  John  Ross,  2  vols.,  1 838.) 

SAUMUR,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Mainc-ct-Loire,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire,  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Angers.  It  is  a  pictu- 
resque, cheerful,  white  town,  occupying  the  side  and  foot 
of  a  hill  by  the  river's  side.  The  upper  portion,  called  the 
high  town,  is  very  irregular,  overhung  by  the  old  castle, 
with  its  tall  donjon  and  terraced  bastions,  looking  out  on 
the  rich  flat  country  through  which  the  Loire  flows.  The 
low  town  is  more  imposing  in  its  architecture,  and  contains 
a  good  quay,  and  a  quaint  old  town-hall,  with  high  sloping 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river 


roof  and  embattled  walls. 


stands  a  suburb,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  very  fine 
stone  bridge  of  twelve  arches.  The  streets  of  Saumur  are 
in  general  crooked,  and  many  of  them  steep.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  the  principal  buildings  are  two 
churches,  thai  of  St  Pierre,  in  the  pointed  style,  but  dis- 
figured by  a  modern  Italian  front ;  and  that  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Nantilly,  which  has  some  portions  as  old  as  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  hung  with  curious  antique  tapestry  from  the 
Flemish  looms.  There  are  here  a  public  library,  museum, 
theatre,  baths,  courts  of  law,  a  college,  riding-school,  4e. 
Linen,  cambric,  glass,  enamelled  articles,  leather,  and  salt- 
petre, arc  produced  here ;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  com, 
flour,  wine,  hemp,  &c.  During  the  reign  of  Henri  IV., 
Saumur  was  a  flourishing  town  of  25,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
stronghold  of  the  Protestant  interest ;  but  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nuntes,  its  population  dwindled  to  one- 
Iburth  of  its  previous  amount,  by  the  loss  of  its  most  indus- 
trious inhabitants.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Ven- 
deans,  under  Laroclujacquelin.  With  a  very  small  force  he 
stormed  the  heights,  which  were  defended  by  a  republican 
army  of  15,000  men  with  100  guns,  and  afterwards  drove 
the  enemv  from  the  town,  and  compel'ed  the  castle  to 
surrender.'  This  took  place  in  June  1793.  Pop.  (1856) 
13,073. 

SAUNDERSON,  Dr  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Thurl- 
stone,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1682,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
prodigy  for  his  application  and  success  in  mathematical 
literature,  in  circumstances  apparently  the  most  unfavour- 
able. He  lost  his  sight  by  the  small-jwx  before  he  was  a 
old.     But  this  disaster  did  nut  prevent  him  from 

nature  liad  given 
into  the  Greek 

and  Roman  authors  at  a  free  school  at  Penniston.  After 
spending  some  years  in  the  study  of  the  langnages,  his 
father,  who  hail  u  place  in  the  excise,  began  to  teach  him 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  But  lie  soon  surpassed 
his  father,  and  could  make  long  and  difficult  calculations 
without  having  any  sensible  marks  to  assist  his  memory. 
At  eighteen  he  was  taught  the  principles  of  algebra  and  of 
geometry  by  Mr  Richard  West  of  Undoorbank,  who,  though 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  yet,  being  strongly  attached  to 
mathematical  learning,  readily  undertook  the  education  of 
so  uncommon  a  genius.  Saundcrson  was  also  assisted  in 
his  mathematical  studies  by  Dr  Nettlcton.  These  two 
gentlemen  read  books  to  him,  and  explained  them.  He 
was  next  sent  to  a  private  academy  at  Atterclifl)  near  Shcf- 


ycar  old.  Uut  this  disaster  did  nut  preve: 
searching  after  that  knowledge  for  which  natt 
him  so  ardent  a  desire.    He  was  initiated  in 
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i  field,  where  logic  and  metaphysics  were  chiefly  taught. 
But  these  sciences  not  suiting  his  turn  of  mind,  he  soon 
left  the  academy.  He  lived  tor  some  time  in  the  country 
without  any  instructor ;  but  such  was  the  vigour  of  his  own 
mind,  that  few  instruction*  were  necessary.  He  only  re- 
quired books  and  a  reader. 

His  father,  besides  the  place  he  had  in  the  excise,  pos- 
sessed also  a  small  estate ;  but  having  a  numerous  family  to 
support,  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal  education  at 
one  of  the  universities.  Some  of  his  friends,  who  had 
remarked  his  perspicuous  and  interesting  manner  of  com- 
municating his  ideas,  pro)>osed  that  he  should  attend  the 
university  of  Cambridge  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  This 
proposal  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  and  he  was 
accordingly  conducted  to  Cambridge  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year  by  Mr  Joshua  Dunn,  a  fellow-commoner  of  Christ's 
Though  he  was  not  received  as  a  member  of  the 
he  was  treated  with  great  attention  and  respect, 
allowed  a  chamber,  and  had  free  access  to  the  library. 
(  at  that  time  professor  of  mathematics,  and  as 
he  read  lectures  in  the  way  that  Saunderson  intended,  it 
was  naturally  to  be  supposed  he  would  view  his  project  as 

opposition,  the  plan  was  no  sooner  mentioned  to  htm  than 
he  gave  his  consent  to  it.  Saunderson'*  reputation  was  soon 
spread  throughout  the  university.  When  his  lectures  were 
announced,  a  general  curiosity  was  excited  to  hear  such 
intricate  mathematical  subjects  explained  by  a  man  who 
had  been  blind  from  his  infancy.  The  subject  of  his  lec- 
tures was  the  Prineipia  Mathtmatita,  the  Optic*,  and  the 
ArUkmcttca  Utuvtrutlu,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  was 
accordingly  attended  by  a  very  numerous  audience.  It 
will  appear  at  first  incredible  to  many  that  a  blind  man 
should  be  capable  of  explaining  optics,  which  requires  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  light  and  colours ;  but 
we  must  recollect  that  the  theory  of  vision  is  taught  entirely 
by  lines,  and  is  subject  to  he  rule*  of  geometry. 

While  thus  employed  in  explaining  the  principle*  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  he  became  known  to  its  illustrious 
author.  He  was  also  intimately  acquainted  with  Hallcy, 
Cotes,  Dcmoivre,  and  other  eminent  mathematicians.  When 
Whiston  was  removed  from  his  professorship,  Saunderson 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  man  best  qualified  to 
succeed  him.  But  to  enjoy  this  office  it  was  necessary,  a* 
the  statutes  direct,  that  he  should  be  promoted  to  a  degree. 
To  obtain  this  privilege,  the  heads  of  the  university  applied 
to  Uieir  chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  procured 
tile  royal  mandate  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts.  He  was  then  elected  Lucas ian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  November  1711.  His  inauguration  speech  was 
composed  in  classical  Latin,  and  in  the  style  of  Cicero, 
with  whose  works  he  had  been  much  conversant.  He  now 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  his  lecture*  and  the  instruction 
of  his  pupil*.  In  1728,  when  George  II.  visited  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  sec  Professor 
Saunderson.  In  compliance  with  Uiis  desire,  he  waited 
upon  his  majesty  in  the  senate-house,  and  was  diere,  by  the 
king's  command,  created  doctor  of  law*.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  die  Royal  Society  in  1736. 

Saunderson  was  naturally  oi  a  vigorous  constitution,  but 
having  confined  himself  to  a  sedentary  life,  he  at  length 
became  scorbutic.  For  several  years  he  felt  a  numbness 
in  hi*  limbs,  which,  in  tbe  spring  of  1739,  brought  on  a 
mortification  in  his  foot ;  and,  untbrtunately,  his  blood  was 
so  vitiated  by  the  scurvy,  that  assistance  from  medicine 
was  not  to  be  expected.  When  he  was  informed  that  his 
death  was  near,  he  remained  for  a  little  space  calm  and 
silent;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  former  vivacity,  and  con- 
versed with  his  usual  ease.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  April 
1739,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  wait  buried, 
at  hi*  own  request,  in  the  chancel  at  Box  worth.    He  mar- 
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ried  the  daughter  of  Mr  Dickens,  rector  of  Box  worth,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  by  her  had  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Dr  Saunderson  was  rather  to  be  admired  as  a  man  of 
genius  and  assiduity,  than  to  be  loved  for  his 
qualities.  He  spoke  his  sentiments  freely  of  cha- 
and  praised  or  condemned  hi*  friends  as  well  as  hi* 
without  reserve.  This  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
love  of  defamation ;  but  it  has  with  more  propriety 
been  attributed  by  others  to  an  inflexible  love  of  truth, 
which  urged  him  upon  all  occasions  to  speak  the  sentiments 
of  hi*  mind  without  disguise,  and  without  considering  whe- 
ther this  conduct  would  please,  or  the  reverse.  His  senti- 
ments were  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  revealed  reli- 
gion. It  is  said  diat  he  alleged  he  could  not  know  God. 
because  he  was  blind,  and  could  not  see  hi*  works ;  and 
that  upon  this  Dr  Holmes  replied,  "  Lay  your  hand  upon 
yourself,  and  the  organization  which  you  will  feel  in  your 
own  body  will  dissipate  so  gros*  an  error."  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  informed  that  he  had  desired  the  sacrament 
to  be  given  him  on  die  evening  before  his  death.  He  was, 
r,  seized  with  a  delirium,  which  rendered  this  im- 


of  algebra,  which  was  published  in 
4to,  at  London,  after  his  death,  in  the  year 
1740,  at  the  expense  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

Dr  Saunderson  had  invented  for  his  own  use  a  palpable 
Arithmetic ;  diat  is,  a  mediod  of  performing  operations  in 
arithmetic  solely  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  consisted  of  a 
table  raised  upon  a  small  frame,  so  that  he  could  apply  hi* 
hands  with  equal  ease  above  and  below.  On  this  table 
were  drawn  a  great  number  of  parallel  line*,  which  were 
crossed  by  odier*  at  right  angles ;  the  edges  of  the  table 
were  divided  by  notches  half  an  inch  distant  from  one  an- 
other,  and  between  each  notch  there  were  five  parallels, 
so  that  every  square  inch  was  divided  into  a  hundred  little 
square*.  At  each  angle  of  the  squares  where  the  parallels 
intersected  one  another,  a  hole  was  made  quite  through  the 
table ;  and  in  each  hole  were  placed  two  pins,  a  large  and  a 
small  one.  It  was  by  the  various  arrangement*  of  the  pins 
dial  Saunderson  performed  his  operations. 

His  sense  of  touch  was  so  perfect,  diat  he  could  discover 
with  the  greatest  exactness  the  (lightest  inequality  of  sur- 
face, and  could  distinguish  in  the  most  finished  work*  the 
smallest  oversight  in  the  polid).  In  the  cabinet  of  medals 
at  Cambridge  he  could  single  out  the  Roman  medals  with 
die  utmost  correctness ;  and  he  could  also  perceive  the 
slightest  variation  in  die  atmosphere.  One  day,  while 
some  gentlemen  were  making  observations  on  the  sun,  he 
took  notice  of  every  little  cloud  that  passed  over  his  disk, 
and  served  to  interrupt  their  Labours.  When  any  object 
passed  before  hi*  face,  even  though  at  some  distance,  he 
discovered  it,  and  could  guess  its  sixe  with  considerable 
accuracy.  When  he  walked,  he  knew  when  he  passed  by 
a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a  house.  He  had  made  these  distinctions 
from  the  different  ways  his  face  was  affected  by  tbe  motion 
of  the  air. 

His  musical  ear  was  so  remarkably  acute,  that  he  could 
distinguish  accurately  to  die  fifth  of  a  note.  In  hi*  youth 
he  had  been  a  performer  on  the  flute,  and  he  had  made 
such  proficiency,  diat  if  he  had  cultivated  his  talents  in  this 
way,  he  would  probably  hive  been  as  eminent  in  music  as 
he  was  in  mathematics.  He  recognized  not  only  his  friends, 
but  even  those  with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted,  by 
the  tone  of  their  voice  ;  and  he  could  judge  with  wonderful 
exactness  of  the  tizc  of  any  apartment  into  which  he  was 
casually  conducted. 

SAURAT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ariege,  7  miles  S.S.W.  of  Foix.  It  has  an  old  church, 
iron-works,  saw-mills,  and  slate-quarries.    Pop.  4456. 

SAURIN,  Jacques,  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  the  son 
of  a  Protestant  lawyer,  and  was  bom  at  Nistnes  in  1677. 
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He  applied  to  his  ttudie*  with  grast  success;  bul  being 
captivated  with  a  military  life,  he  leJincjuishcd  them  far  the 
profession  of  arms.  In  1694  he  made  a  campaign  as  a 
cadet  in  Lord  .Galloway's  company,  and  soon  afterwards 
obtained  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Re- 
nault, which  served  in  Piedmont.  But  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
having  mode  peace  with  France,  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  resumed  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology  under 
Turretin  and  other  professors.  In  1  TOO  he  visited  Holland, 
then  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  for  several  years, 
and  married.  In  1705  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence,  and  preached  with  the  most  un- 
bounded applause.  To  an  exterior  appearance  highly  pre- 
possessing, he  added  a  strong  and  harmonious  voice.  The 
sublime  prayer  which  he  recited  before  his  sermon  was 
uttered  in  a  manner  highly  affecting.  Nor  was  the  atten- 
tion excited  by  the  prayer,  dissipated  by  the  sermon.  All 
who  heard  it  were  charmed ;  and  those  who  came  with  an 
intention  to  criticise,  were  carried  along  with  the  preacher 
and  forgot  their  design.  Saurin  had,  however,  one  fault  in 
his  delivery ;  he  did  not  manage  his  voice  with  sufficient 
skill.  He  exhausted  himself  so  much  in  his  prayer  and  the 
beginning  of  his  sermon,  that  h 

the  end  of -the  service.  His  sermons,  especially  those  which 
were  published  during  hi*  life,  a 
nets  of  thought,  force  of  reason  in 
fected  style.    Saurin  died  on  the  30th  of  December  1730, 
aged  fifty-three  years. 

He  wrote,  first,  Sermons,  which  were  published  in  12 
vols.  8vo  and  )2mo,  tome  of  which  display  great  genius 
and  eloquence,  and  others  are  composed  with  negligence. 
One  may  observe  in  them  the  imprecations  and  the  aver- 
sion which  the  Calvinisls  of  that  age  were  wont  to  utter 
against  the  Kotnan  Catholics.  Saurin  was,  notwithstanding, 
a  lover  of  toleration ;  and  his  sentiments  on  this  subject 
gave  great  offence  to  some  of  his  fanatical  brethren,  who 
attempted  to  obscure  his  merit  and  embitter  his  life.  They 
found  fault  with  him  because  he  did  not  call  the  pope 
Antichrist,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Secondly,  he  published  Diseours.  historical,  critical, 
and  moral,  on  the  roost  memorable  events  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  This  is  his  greatest  and  most  valuable 
work.  It  was  first  printed  in  2  vols,  folio.  As  it  was  left 
unfinished,  Beausobre  and  Roques  undertook  a  continuation 
of  it,  and  increased  it  to  four  volumes.  He  also  published 
DEtatdu  Christianxsme  en  France,  1725,  8vo,  in  which 
he  discusses  many  important  points  of  controversy,  and 
calls  in  question  the  truth  of  the  miracle  said  to  have  been 
performed  on  I  .a  Fosse  at  Paris ;  and  an  Abrigi  of  Chris- 
tian theology  and  morality,  in  the  form  of  a  catechism, 
1722,  8vo. 

A  Dissertation  which  he  published  on  the  Expediency 
of  sometimes  Disguising  the  Truth  raised  a  multitude  of 
enemies  against  him.  He  was  immediately  attacked  by 
several  adversaries,  and  a  long  controversy  ensued  ;  but  his 
doctrines  and  opinions  were  at  length  publicly  approved  of 
by  the  synods  of  Carapen  and  the  Hague.  This  work  was 
translated  into  English  by  Charoberlayne,  London,  1723. 
Five  volumes  of  lus  Sermon*  were  likewise  translated  by 
R.  Robinson,  1775. 

Sauuin,  Joseph,  a  geometrician  and  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Cuurtaison,  in  the 
principality  of  Orange,  in  the  year  1659.  His  father,  who 
was  a  minister  at  Grenoble,  was  his  first  preceptor.  He 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and,  when  very  young, 
was  admitted  minister  of  Eure  in  Dauphine ;  but  having 
made  use  of  some  violent  expressions  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  in  the  year  1683.  He  retired 
to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  where  he  obtained  a  con- 
siderable living.  Scarcely  was  he  settled  in  his  new  habi- 
tation, however,  when  some  theologians  raised  a  persecution 
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against  him.  Saurin,  hating  controversy,  and  disgusted  SuiMiir*. 
with  Switzerland,  where  his  talents  were  entirely  concealed, 
repaired  to  Holland.  He  returned  soon  afterwards  to 
France,  and  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  Bossuet, 
the  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  obliged  him  to  make  a  recanta- 
tion of  his  errors.  This  event  took  place  in  1690.  His 
enemies,  however,  suspected  his  sincerity  in  the  abjuration 
which  he  had  made.  It  was  a  general  opinion,  that  the 
desire  of  cultivating  science  in  the  capital  of  France  had  a 
greater  effect  in  producing  this  change  than  religion. 
Saurin,  however,  speaks  of  the  Reformers  will)  great  aspe- 
rity, and  condemns  them  for  going  too  far.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  Saurin  appeased  his  conscience  by  reading  Poiret's 
Cogiiationes  Rationale*.  This  book  is  written  with  a  view 
to  vindicate  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  charge  of  ido- 
latry. If  it  was  the  love  of  distinction  that  induced  Saurin 
to  return  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was  not  disappointed  -, 
for  he  there  met  with  protection  and  support.  He  was 
favourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  obtained  a  pension 
from  him,  and  was  treated  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  the  most  flattering  respect.    At  that  time  (1717) 

enriched 


prayer  and  the  geometry  formed 
feeble  towards    the  Journal  det 


He 


ce  grew  tee&le  towards  tne  Journal  acs  •Savons  with  many  excellent  treatises ; 
,  especially  those  which  and  he  added  to  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  many  in- 
distinguished  for  just-  tcresting  paper*.    These  are  the  only  work*  which  he  has 
and  an  eloquent,  unaf-  left  behind  him.    He  died  at  Pari*,  of  a  fever,  on  the  29th 


1737,  in  bis  seventy-eighth  year.  He 
of  Crouaaa,  in  Switzi 
Joseph,  distinguished  as  a 


ried  a  wife  of  the  family  of  Crouaas,  in  Switzerland, 
Deriiaru 


for  the  theatre. 

Saurin  was  of  a  bold  an  J  i  , 
lofty  deportment  which  is  generally 
His  philosophy  was  austere;  hit  opinions  of  i_ 
very  favourable ;  and  he  often  delivered  them  in  their  pre- 
tence. This  created  him  many  enemies.  His  memory  wa* 
attacked  after  his  decease.  A  letter  was  printed  in  the 
Alereure  Suisse,  said  to  be  written  by  Saurin  from  Paris,  in 
which  he  acknowledges  that  he  Jiad  committed  several 
crimes  which  deserved  death.  Some  Calvinist  ministers 
published,  in  1757,  two  or  three  pamphlets  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  that  letter;  but  Voltaire,  in  his  Hittoire 
Generate,  made  diligent  inquiry,  not  only  at  the  place 
where  Saurin  had  been  discharging  the  sacerdotal  office, 
but  at  the  deans  of  the  clergy  ot  that  department.  They 
all  exclaimed  against  an  imputation  ao  opprobrious.  It 
roust  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Voltaire,  in  the  de- 
fence which  he  hat  published  in  his  general  history  of 
Saurin't  conduct,  leaves  some  unfavourable  impressions  upon 
tile  reader's  mind.  He  insinuated  that  Saurin  sacrificed  hia 
religion  to  his  interest,  and  that  lie  played  upon  Bossuet, 
"  who  believed  he  had  converted  a  clergyman,  when  he  had 
only  given  a  little  fortune  to  a  philosopher." 

SAUSSURE,  Hokack  B£n&dict  be,  a  celebrated  na- 
turalist, was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  bom  in  the  year  1740. 
His  father  was  an  intelligent  farmer,  who  lived  at  Concliea, 
about  half  a  league  from  Geneva,  and  the  youth  seems 
early  to  have  taken  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  Bo- 
tany, which  was  his  favourite  study,  was  the  means  of  in- 
troducing him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  Haller,  to 
whom  lie  paid  a  visit  in  1 764,  and  who  waa  astonished  at 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  the  natural 
sciences.  His  attachment  to  the  study  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  also  increased  by  his  connection  with  Charles 
Bonnet,  who  had  married  his  aunt,  and  who  put  a  proper 
estimate  an  the  talents  of  his  nephew.  He  was  at  that 
lime  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  to 
which  Saussure  was  also  induced  to  turn  his  attention,  and 
published  the  result  of  his  researche*.  under  the  title  of 
Observations  sur  recorce  des  Feuilles  et  des  Pitales,  in  1762. 
About  this  time  the  philosophical  chair  at  Geneva  became 
vacant,  and  was  given  to  Sautsure,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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one.  During  the  firit  fifteen  yean  of  hi*  professorship  he 
was  alternately  engaged  in  diacharging  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  in  traversing  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Geneva ;  and  in  this  period  his  talents  as  a  great  philosopher 
were  fully  displayed.  He  extended  his  researches  on  one 
side  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
country  of  Piedmont.  He  travelled  to  Auvergne  to  exa- 
mine the  extinguished  volcanoes,  going  afterward*  to  Paris, 
England,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  The  first  volume  of 
his  travels  through  the  Alps,  which  was  published  in  1779, 
contains  a  circumstantial  description  of  the  environs  of 
Geneva,  and  an  excursion  as  tar  as  Chamouni,  a  village  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  contains  a  description  of  hi* 
magnetometer.  In  proportion  as  he  examined  the  moun- 
tains, the  more  was  he  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  mi- 
neralogy -,  and  that  he  might  study  it  with  advantage,  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language. 

During  the  troubles  which  agitated  Geneva  in  1782,  he 
made  his  beautiful  and  interesting  experiments  on  IJyyro- 
mefrtf,  which  lie  published  in  1783.  This  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  best  work  that  ever  came  from  his  pen,  and 
completely  established  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher.  De 
Saussure  resigned  his  chair  to  his  pupil  and  fellow-labourer, 
Pictet,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  reputa- 
tion. In  1786,  he  published  his  second  volume  of  travels, 
containing  a  description  of  the  Alps  around  Mont  Blanc, 
the  whole  having  been  examined  with  the  eye  of  a  minera- 
logist, geologist,  and  philosopher.  It  contains  some  valu- 
able experiments  on  electricity,  and  a  description  of  his  own 
electrometer.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  cyanomcter, 
far  measuring  the  degree  of  blueness  of  the  heavens,  which 
is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  height  of  the  observer ; 
his  diaphanomeler,  (at  measuring  the  transparency  of  tire 
atmosphere  ;  and  his  anemometer,  for  ascertaining  the  force 
of  the  winds.  He  founded  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  the 
operations  of  which  Geneva  is  very  much  indebted  for  its 
continued  prosperity.  Over  that  society  he  presided  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  the  preservation  of  it  in  prosperity 
constituted  one  of  his  fondest  wishes. 

In  1794,  the  health  of  this  eminent  man  began  rapidly 
to  decline,  and  a  severe  stroke  of  the  palsy  almost  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  His  intellect  still  preserved 
its  original  activity,  and  he  prepared  for  the  press  the  last 
two  volumes  of  his  travels,  which  appeared  in  1796,  under 
the  title  of  Voyages  dans  Us  Alpes.  They  contain  a  great 
mass  of  new  facts  and  observations,  of  the  last  importance 
to  physical  science.  He  was  in  general  a  Neptunian,  as- 
cribing the  revolutions  of  the  globe  to  water,  and  admit- 
ting the  possibility  of  mountains  having  been  thrown  up 
by  elastic  fluids  disengaged  from  the  cavities  of  the  earth. 
In  the  midst  of  his  rapid  decline  he  cherished  the  hopes  of 
recovery;  but  his  strength  was  exhausted.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  procure  the  re-establishment  of  his  health  ,  for  all 
the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  ablest  physicians  were 
wholly  ineffectual.  His  mind  afterwards  lost  its  activity; 
and  on  the  22d  of  March  1799,  he  finished  his  mortal 
career,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Hi*  life  has  been 
written  bv  Jean  Senebier,  entitled  Me moire  Historiaue  sur 
la  vie  el  les  icrits  a* Horace  Benedict  de  Saussure,  Geneva, 
1801  ;  and  his  Eloge  by  Cuvier  for  the  Institute  in  1810, 
and  for  the  Bioyraphie  Unirertet/e. 

SAUVEUK,  Jostrn,  an  eminent  French  mathemati- 
cian, born  at  La  Flechc  in  1653.  He  was  absolutely  dumb 
until  he  was  seven  years  of  age  ;  and  even  then  his  organs 
of  speech  were  not  so  fully  developed  as  to  permit  him  to 
speak  without  great  deliberation.  Mathematics  were  tho 
only  studies  he  had  any  relish  for,  and  these  he  cultivated 
with  extraordinary  success;  so  that  he  commenced  teacher 
at  twenty  year*  of  age,  and  rose  so  rapidlv  into  vogue,  that 
he  had  Prince  F.ugene  for  his  scholar.  He  became  mathe- 
matical professor  in  the  royal  college  in  1686;  and  ten  years 


afterward?  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Savta*. 
Sciences.    He  died  in  1716;  and  his  writings,  which  con-  v  ,  — 
sist  rather  of  detached  papers  than  of  connected  treatises, 
are  all  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  was  twice  married ;  and  by  the  last  wife  he  had  a  son,  who, 
like  himself,  was  dumb  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life. 

SAVAGE,  Richard,  a  man  rendered  famous  by  the 
singularity  of  his  misfortunes,  and  by  the  elaborate  life 
which  Dr  Johnson  has  written  of  him,  was  the  son  of  Anne 
Countess  of  Macclesfield  and  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  and 
was  born  on  the  16th  of  January  1696—97.  His  mother, 
after  a  strenuous  defence  by  her  counsel,  was  convicted  of 
adultery,  and  having  thus  separated  herself  from  her  hus- 
band the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  she  resolved  to  disown  her 
unfortunate  offspring,  and  treated  him  ever  after  with  the 
most  unnatural  cruelty.  (See  Cunningham's  edition  of 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.)  She  delivered  him  to  a 
poor  woman  to  educate  as  her  own,  and  after  a  vain  endea- 
vour to  send  him  secretly  to  the  plantations,  she  had  him 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  Savage  having  discovered 
some  letter*  which  revealed  to  him  his  birth  and  the  cause 
of  its  concealment,  he  became  suddenly  dissatisfied  with 
the  situation  of  a  shoemaker,  and  resolved  to  solicit  his  un- 
natural parent  for  the  means  of  pursuing  a  more  distin- 
guished career  than  had  hitherto  been  afforded  him.  But 
he  could  neither  soften  the  heart  of  this  woman  nor  open 
her  hand.  Having  received  a  tolerably  good  education, 
and  being  endowed  by  nature  with  a  turn  for  poetry,  he 
wrote  Woman's  Riddle  and  Love  in  a  Veil,  which,  if  they 
did  not  bring  him  much  money,  at  least  brought  htm  friends. 
He  next  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrhury,  which 
brought  him  in  a  sum  of  L.200.  But  Savage  was  a  bad 
manager,  and  was  ever  in  distress.  He  next  published  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies,  and  was  on  the  fair  way  to  fame, 
when  he  was  suddenly  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  having 
killed  a  man  in  a  drunken  frolic.  Despite  his  mother's 
anxiety  to  have  the  sentence  of  the  law  carried  into  effect, 
he  was  at  last  pardoned  by  the  intercession  of  the  Countess 
of  Hertford.  He  now  had  his  revenge  upon  his  mother, 
by  publishing  his  poem  of  the  Bastard,  1728,  which  dis- 
plays such  an  exalted  tone  of  thought,  an  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  refined  severity  of  sarcasm,  which  places  it  con- 
siderably ahead  of  his  other  writing*.  At  last  interest 
prevailed  over  maternal  affection,  and  she  resolved  to  allow 
him  a  pension  of  L.200  a  year.  He  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some 
lime  in  the  greatest  amity.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  the 
Temple  of  Health  and  Mirth,  in  1730,  on  the  recovery  of 
Lady  Tyrconnel  from  a  languishing  illness  ;  he  dedicated, 
in  strains  of  the  highest  panegyric,  a  poem  called  the  Wan- 
derer,  in  1 729,  to  his  noble  benefactor.  A  poem  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Queen,  entitled  the  Volunteer- Laureate, 
and  written  in  1731-32,  brought  him  a  pension  of  I -50  a 
year,  but  her  death,  on  the  20th  November  1 737,  deprived 
him  of  all  hopes  from  the  court.  But  the  friendships  of 
Savage  were  not  generally  of  very  long  duration.  He  sud- 
denly quarrelled  with  Lord  Tyrconnel  in  1735,  which  again 
set  him  adrift  penniless  upon  the  world.  His  friends  now 
resolved  to  procure  him  permanent  relief,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched  into  Wales,  where  he  was  to  live  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement,  at  the  rate  of  L.S0  a 
year.  Whether  it  was  that  the  destitute  and  profligate  life 
which  he  had  lately  led  had  unconsciously  enchanted  him,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  that  he  entertained  secret  longings 
after  that  distinction  to  which  he  felt  his  birth  entitled  him, 
he,  at  all  events,  resolved  to  deceive  his  friends  by  simply 
retiring  to  write  another  tragedy,  and  again  return  to 
London  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage.  He  at  length  reached 
Swansea,  where,  after  living  about  a  vear,  he  returned  to 
Bristol,  on  his  way  to  London.  While  in  Bristol  he  was 
feasted  and  caressed  for  a  time,  and  money  was  even  raised 
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s»v».i  to  carry  him  to  London,  but  Savage  hail  the  misfortune  to 
weary  out  his  Bristol  friends.  His  clothes  were  worn  out: 
flavtnn»h.  |,jg  appearance  was  shabby :  his  presence  was  disgustful. 
v"™"^/"~"/  He  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  I..8,  which 
he  owed  to  the  mistress  of  a  coffee-house.  Here,  notwith- 
standing much  kindness,  he  chafed  and  pined  away,  till  at 
last,  being  seized  with  a  fever,  lie  expired  on  the  31st  of 
July  1743,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  ace.  He  was 
buried  on  the  2d  of  August,  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Peter, 
Bristol,  adjoining  the  gaol,  where  his  remains  rest  without 
any  external  mark  to  indicate  them. 

SAVAII,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  largest  of 
the  Navigator's  or  Samoan  group.  S.  Lat  (of  the  southern 
point)  13.  49.,  W.  Long.  172.  29.  Its  length  is  about  50 
miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  20  to  30.  The  structure 
is  volcanic ;  and  the  surface  rises  gradually  from  the  shore 
to  the  peaks,  thrown  up  by  extinct  craters.  One  of  these, 
near  the  centre,  rises  to  the  height  of  4000  feet,  and  is 
conspicuous  to  a  wide  distance  round  about.  The  in- 
terior lias  never  been  explored.  Savaii  enjoys  a  very 
fertile  soil,  which  produces,  without  culture,  coffee,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  other  plant*.  There  is  one  safe  harbour  on 
the  north  shore.    Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

SAVAN  DROOG,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  India,  in  the 
territory  of  Mysore,  19  miles  W.  of  Bangalore,  and  53 
N.E.  of  Seringapatam.  It  occupies  a  bare  granite  rock, 
4004  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  dense  forest,  and 
deft  into  two  distinct  summits  at  the  top.  It  is  about  8 
miles  round,  and  the  sides  are  very  steep.  It  was  stormed 
by  the  British  in  1791 ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Tippoo  Sultan 
in  1799,  was  garrisoned  by  a  native  force,  but  this  was 
withdrawn  on  account  of  the  unhcalthiness  of  the  place. 

SAVANNAH,  the  largest  town  in  the  state  of  Georgia, 
United  Slates  of  North  America,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  about  18  miles  above  its  mouth 
and  90  W.S.W.  of  Charleston.  It  occupies  a  perfectly 
level  site,  on  a  bluff  about  40  feet  above  the  river,  and 
consequently  does  not  present,  when  viewed  externally,  a 
very  striking  appearance.  The  town,  however,  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  laid  out  in  the  southern  States.  Broad 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  at  every 
alternate  corner  there  is  a  public  place,  circular  or  oval  in 
form.  These,  as  well  as  the  streets,  are  lined  with  shady 
rows  of  Pride  of  India  trees,  which  give  the  town  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  appearance,  and  have  procured  for  it 
the  title  of  the  Forest  City.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  wood,  but  in  others  brick  is  employed.  The  public 
buildings  arc  not  very  remarkable,  the  finest  being  a 
Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal  church.  A  plain  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  General  Green,  and  another  of  a 
very  splendid  appearance  to  Pulaski,  who  were  both  dis- 
tinguished, while  the  latter  fell,  in  the  attack  on  the  place 
when  held  by  the  British  in  1779.  Savannah  has  an 
exchange,  theatre,  court-house,  jail,  arsenal,  market-house, 
and  custom-house.  There  are  also  several  academies 
hospitals,  banking  establishments,  and  insurance  offices. 
No  important  manufactures  arc  carried  on,  but  the  com- 
merce is  much  greater  than  the  appearance  and  size  of  the 
town  would  lead  the  stranger  to  expect.  The  reason  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  and  extent  of  lines  of 
communication  which  centre  at  Savannah,  and  convey  to 
it  tin  produce  of  the  inland  country.  Besides  the  river 
there  are  1053  miles  of  railways  in  various  directions, 
bringing  down  from  the  interior  cotton  and  other  goods; 
while  steamers  ply  regularly  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Bermudas,  the  British  West  Indies,  &c.  Savannah  ex- 
ports to  the  Northern  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
cotton,  rice,  and  naval  stores  ;  to  the  Gulf  ports,  rice  ;  and 
to  Cuba  and  San  Francisco,  timber  and  rice  ;  while  it  im- 
ports from  England  railway  iron,  hardware,  sail,  &c. ;  from 
the  Northern  States,  groceries  and  dry  goods ;  and  from 
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New  Orleans  and  the  West  Indies,  molasses,  sugar,  Savary 
whisky,  fruits,  &c.  Between  September  1st  1851  and 
September  1st  1852  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Savannah  S*»'gll»n»- 
were  351,566  boles,  and  the  exports  353,068  bales.  In  <*""v^' 
the  same  year  there  were  exported  39,929  casks  of  rice, 
and  25,508,500  feet  of  timber.  The  harbour  of  the  town 
is  not  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  its  rapidly-increasing 
business  ;  and  the  river  is  obstructed  about  a  mile  below 
by  some  sunken  wrecks.  But  great  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  citizens,  with  some  assistance  from  the  United 
States  government,  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  The 
shipping  of  the  |«>rt,  June  30th  1852,  had  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  13,053  registered,  and  10,909  enrolled  and 
licensed.  During  the  year  ending  on  that  day  there 
arrived  from  foreign  ports  1 1 7  vessels  ;  tonnage,  49,270 : 
and  their  cleared  for  foreign  ports  147  ;  tonnage,  61,516. 
Pop.  (1850)  16.060;  (1853)  23,458,  of  whom  13,714 
were  free,  and  9744  slaves. 

SAVARY,  Nicolas,  a  French  traveller,  was  born  at 
Vitre,  in  Bretagne,  in  1750.  He  studied  with  distinction 
at  Rennes,  and  in  1776  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he 
remained  nearlv  three  years.  During  this  period  he  was 
wholly  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Arabian  language,  in 
searching  out  ancient  monuments,  and  in  examining  the 
national  manners.  After  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  he  visited  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  where  he  spent  eighteen  months.  On  his 
return  to  France  in  the  year  1780,  he  published  A  Trans- 
lation of  the  Koran,  with  a  short  Life  of  Mohammed,  in 
1783,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  The  Morality  of  the  Koran,  or  a  Coir 
lection  of  the  most  excellent  Maxims  in  the  Koran,  1 784  ; 
and  Letters  on  Egypt,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  in  1785.  The  Arabic 
grammar  of  Savary  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
Dc  Sacy.  Savary's  descriptions  arc  in  general  faithful,  but 
are  in  some  instances  too  much  ornamented.  He  has  been 
justly  censured  for  painting  modern  Egypt  and  its  inhabi- 
tants in  too  high  colours.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  February 
1783. 

SAVE  (anc.  -Sana.  Germ.  Sau\  a  river  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  rises  in  Carniola,  near  Laibach,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Comic  or  Julian  Alps  ;  and  flows  eastward, 
separating  for  some  distance  Carniola  from  Styria,  then 
traversing  Croatia,  and  finally  separating  the  Austrian 
Military  Frontier  from  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Servia.  It  tails  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  after  a 
course  of  550  miles.  Its  chief  affluents,  which  all  join  it 
from  the  south,  are  the  Kulpa,  at  its  junction  with  which 
it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons  the  Unna, 
Verba*,  Bosna,  Dvina,  and  Morava.  The  Save  forms  an 
important  means  of  communication  to  the  countries  w  hich 
it  waters,  and  by  it  their  agricultural  productions  are  easily 
and  cheaply  conveyed  to  their  proper  markets. 

SAVERNE  (anc.  Taberna,  Germ.  Zabern),  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  on  the  Zorn,  19 
miles  N.\V.  of  Strasburg.  It  stands  on  the  east  slope  of 
the  Vocges,  where  the  Paris  road  descends  the  hill  in  zig- 
zags. The  town  is  irregularly  built  and  in  no  way  re- 
markable, the  princi|)al  building  being  the  large  castle  of 
red  sandstone,  formerly  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Strasburg,  and  now  partly  used  for  barracks ;  the  old 
parish  church  ;  and  the  chiiteau,  converted  in  1852  into 
an  hospital  for  widows.  Woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  leather, 
hardware,  bricks,  tiles,  &c  are  made  here ;  and  there  is 
some  trade  in  timber  from  the  Vosges.  Saverne  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  It  suffered  very 
much  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  and  its  fortifications 
were  destroyed  in  1696.    Pop.  6407. 

SAV1GL1ANO,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
in  tile  province  and  8  miles  E  of  Soluzzo,  in  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  region,  watered  by  the  Maira  and  other  affluents 
of  the  Po.    It  is  for  the  most  part  well  built,  and  has  a 
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fine  market-place,  lined  with 
handsome  public  square.  There  arc  four  good  churches 
a  very  beautiful  oratory,  several  convents,  a  college  and 
various  school*,  an  infirmary,  foundling  hospital,  and 
other  benevolent  institutions.  There  are  also  here  a  theatre 
and  large  cavalry  barracks.  The  manufacture*  of  the  town 
consist  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  silk,  leather,  candles,  &c, 
and  these  articles,  along  with  cattle,  form  the  staple  of  the 
trade.  Savigliano  is  a  favourite  place  of  residence  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  vicinity.  It  was  formerly  forti- 
fied, and  has  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  walls. 
Here  was  fought  a  battle  in  1799,  in  which  the  Austrian* 
were  defeated  by  the  French.    Pop.  16,500. 

SAVILE,  George,  Marquis,  of  Halifax,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  his  time,  was  born  in  1630.  Some 
time  after  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  created  a  peer, 
in  consideration  of  his  own  and  his  father's  merits.  He 
was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  bill  of  exclusion,  but  pro- 
posed such  limitations  of  the  Duke  of  York's  authority  as 
should  disable  him  from  doing  any  harm  either  to  church 
or  state  ;  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  the  disposal  of  the  public  money, 
and  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  and  lodging  these 
in  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  After  that  bill  was  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  pressed  them,  though 
without  success,  to  proceed  to  the  limitation  of  the  duke's 
power,  and  began  with  moving  that,  during  the  king's  life, 
he  might  be  obliged  to  live  500  miles  out  of  England. 
In  August  1682  he  was  created  a  marquis,  and  soon  after 
made  privy-seal.  Upon  King  James's  accession  he  was 
made  president  of  the  council ;  but  on  his  refusal  to  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  the  te>t  act,  he  was  dismissed  from  all 
public  employments.  In  that  assembly  of  the  I-ords  which 
met  after  King  James's  withdrawing  himself  the  first  time 
from  Whitehall,  the  marquis  was  chosen  their  president ; 
and  upon  the  king's  return  from  Feversham  he  was  sent, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Dela- 
mere,  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  order  his  majesty 
to  quit  the  palace.  In  the  convention  of  parliament  he 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  strenuously 
supported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and 
the  conjunctive  sovereignty  of  the  prince  and  |winccss, 
upon  whose  accession  he  was  again  made  privy-seal.  Yet, 
in  1689,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became  a  zealous  oppo- 
nent of  the  measures  of  government  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  April  1695.  Grainger  observes  that  "  he  was 
a  person  of  unsettled  principles  and  of  a  lively  imagination, 
which  sometimes  got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He 
would  neveT  lose  his  jest,  though  it  spoiled  his  argument, 
or  brought  his  sincerity  or  even  his  religion  in  question. 
He  was  deservedly  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents  j 
and  in  the  famous  contest  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
was  thought  to  be  a  match  for  his  uncle  Shaftesbury.  The 
piece*  he  has  left  us  show  him  to  have  been  an  ingenious, 
if  not  a  masterly  writer ;  and  his  Advice  to  a  Daughter 
contains  more  good  sense  in  few  words  than  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contemporary  authors."  His 
lordship  also  wrote  the  Character  of  a  Trimmer;  Anatomy 
of  an  Equivalent ;  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter ;  A  Rouyh 
Draught  of  a  New  Modi  I  at  Sea  ;  anil  Maxims  of  State  ; 
all  which  were  printed  together  in  1  vol.  8vo.  Since  these 
there  were  also  published  under  his  name,  The  Character 
of  King  Charles  11^  8vo.  ;  The  Character  of  Bishop 
Burnet ;  and  Historical  Observation*  upon  the  Reign*  if 
Edward  /.,  Edteard  11.,  Edward  111.,  and  Richard  11., 
with  Remark*  upon  their  Faiihjul  Counsellors  and  False 
Favourite*. 

Satile,  Sir  Henry,  a  learned  Englishman,  wag  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Savile,  and  was  born  at  Over 
Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  30th  of 
November  1549.    He  entered  Merlon  College,  Oxford, 
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arts  in  1570.  he  read  for  that  honour  in  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  which  procured  him  the  reputation  of  a  man 
eminently  skilled  in  the  mathematics  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  the  former  of  which  he  voluntarily  read  a  public 
lecture  in  the  university  for  some  time.  In  1578  lie 
travelled  into  France  and  other  countries,  where,  diligently 
improving  hirnielf  in  all  useful  learning,  he  returned  a 
most  accomplished  gentleman.  On  his  return  he  was 
made  tutor  in  the  Greek  tongue  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
had  a  great  esteem  for  him. 

In  1585  he  was  made  warden  of  Merlon  CoWegc,  wVnch. 
he  governed  thiry-six  year*  with  peal  Vtonow,  and  un- 
proved it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.    In  1596  he  was 
chosen  provost  of  Eton  College.    James  I.,  upon  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  of  England,  expressed  a  great  regard 
for  him,  and  would  have  preferred  him  either  in  church  or 
state ;  but  Savile  declined  it,  and  only  accepted  the  cere- 
mony of  knighthood  from  the  king  at  Windsor  in  1604. 
His  only  sun  Henry  dying  about  that  time,  he  thenceforth 
devoted  his  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  learning.    In  1619 
he  founded  two  lectures  or  professorships  in  Oxford,  one 
in  geometry  and  the  other  in  astronomy,  which  he  endowed 
with  a  salary  of  L.I60  a  year  each,  besides  a  legacy  of 
I  ,.600  to  purchase  more  lands  for  the  same  use.    He  also 
furnished  a  library  with  mathematical  books,  near  the 
mathematical  school,  for  the  use  of  his  professors.  He 
gave  besides  several  rare  manuscripts  and  printed  books  to 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  a  quantity  of  Greek  types  to 
the  printing  press  at  Oxford.    After  a  life  thus  spent  in 
the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  science  and  literature, 
he  died  at  Eton  College  un  the  19th  of  February  1622,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  there.    On  this  occasion  the  university  of  Oxford 
paid  him  the  greatest  honours,  by  having  a  public  speech 
and  verses  mode  in  his  praise,  which  were  soon  afterwards 
published  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  Ultima  Linen 
Sarilii. 

The  highest  encomiums  were  bestowed  on  Savile  by  all 
the  learned  of  his  time  ;  by  Casaubon,  Mcrccrus,  Mci- 
bomius,  Joseph  Scaligcr,  and  especially  the  learned  Bishop 
Montague,  who,  in  his  Diatribes;  upon  Selden's  History  of 
Tythet,  styles  him  "that  magazine  of  learning,  whose 
memory  shall  be  honourable  amongst  not  only  the  learned 
but  the  righteous  for  ever."  His  works  are  Four  Booh* 
of  the  Historic*  of  Corneliu*  Tacitut,  and  the  Life  of 
Agricola.  with  Ao/m  upon  them,  in  folio,  dedicated  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1581  ;  A  View  of  certain  Military 
Matters,  or  Commentaries  concerning  Roman  Warfare, 
1598;  Rerum  Angliearum  Scriptore*  pott  Bedam,  1596, 
u  collection  of  the  best  writers  of  our  English  history; 
the  Works  of  St  Chrysostom,  in  Greek,  in  8  vols,  folio, 
1613.  This  is  a  very  fine  edition,  and  composed  with 
great  cost  and  labour.  In  1618  he  published  a  Latin 
work,  written  by  Thomas  Bradwardin,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  against  Pelagius,  entitled  De  Causa  Dei 
contra  Ptlagium  et  de  virtute  Causarum,  to  which  he 
prefixed  the  life  of  Bradwardin.  In  1621  he  published  a 
collection  of  his  own  Mathematical  Lectures  on  Euclid* 
Elements,  in  4to  j  Oratio  coram  Elizabetha  Regina 
Granite  habita,  anno  1592,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  in 
4to.  He  translated  into  Latin  Ring  James's  Apology  for 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  He  also  left  several  manuscripts, 
written  by  order  of  King  James,  all  which  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  He  wrote  notes  likewise  upon  the 
margin  of  many  books  in  his  library,  particularly  Euaebius's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  which  were  afterwards  used  by 
Valesms  in  his  edition  of  that  work  in  1659.  Four  of  his 
letters  to  Camden  are  published  by  Smith,  among  Camden's 
Letters,  1691,  4to. 
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SAVINGS  BANKS. 


[ntrodne-     \  savings  bank  may  be  defined  a*  an  institution  for  the 
torT  '**•  receipt  of  small  sums  of  money,  to  be  placed  at  compound 
v  mtrk*-^  interest,  and  returned  on  demand.    It  may,  and  in  practice 
^~v"^"^  it  frequently  does,  embrace  other  and  collateral  objects — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  granting  of  annuities — but  its 
primary  characteristics  are  ( 1 ),  the  capitalization  of  interest 
on  the  sums  deposited  ;  (2),  the  holding  of  those  sums  at 
call— whether  with  or  without  notice,  as  the  specific  rules 
may  prescribe. 

Pithy  sayings  about  the  universal  duties  of  frugality  and 
foresight  are  much  older  than  the  earliest  attempts  to  broaden 
the  path  of  their  performance  by  giving  increased  facilities 
of  acoess  to  the  multitude.  The  first  essays  of  this  kind, 
when  at  length  they  were  made,  seem  always  to  have  con- 
nected themselves  with  ideas  of  compulsion  rather  than  of 
persuasion.  In  England,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  instance,  the  most  favourite  project  was  to 
effect  a  legislative  substitution  of  savings  for  poor's-rates ; 
by  passing  "acts  of  Parliament  which,"  as  Defoe  says, 
"  shall  make  drunkards  take  care  of  wife  and  children  ; 
spendthrifts  lay  up  for  a  wet  day  ;  lazy  fellows  diligent ;  and 
thoughtless,  sottish  men  careful  and  provident."'  Francis 
Maseres,  in  1771,  took  a  somewhat  wiser  course  when  he 
proposed  to  give  powers  to  incorporate  the  ratepayers  of 
any  parish  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  "  some  part  of  the 
money  people  could  save  out  of  their  wages,"  of  investing 
this  money  in  stock,  and  of  granting  deferred  annuities  to 
the  depositors.  A  bill  based  on  this  proposal,  open  as  it 
was  to  grave  objections  of  detail,  passed  the  Commons,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Precisely  the  same  fate  attended 
another,  but  compulsory,  scheme  advocated  a  few  years  later 
by  the  Rev.  John  Acland,  of  Exeter,  for  establishing  a 
great  M  Provident  Society,"  to  which  all  persons  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age,  not  being  landowners, 
were  by  law  to  belong. 

The  earliest  "  savings  banks,"  properly  so  called,  with 
which  we  arc  acquainted  are  those  of  Hamburg,  founded 
in  1 778,  and  of  Derne,  about  nine  years  later  in  date.  Both 
were  restricted,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  use  of  domestic 
servants,  handicraftsmen,  and  the  like.  The  Hamburg 
bank,  too,  formed  part  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  admin- 
istration of  poor's  funds.  Neither  of  them  appears  to  have 
attracted  any  attention  in  England. 

For  the  first  British  savings  bank  we  must  look  to  the 
suburban  village  of  Tottenham,  near  London,  where  a 
"children's  bank"  was  begun  by  Priscilla  Wakefield,  in 
1798,  followed  by  one  for  adults  in  1804.  The  first  in 
Scotland  was  established  by  the  Rev.  John  Muckersy,  of 
West-Calder  in  Mid-Lothian,  in  October  1807,  under  the 
title  of  "  West-Calder  Friendly  Bank."  But  the  virtual 
founder  of  savings  banks  in  the  British  empire  was  Dr 
Henry  Duncan,  minister  of  Ruthwell,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
whose  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject  in  reading 
one  of  the  many 
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for  domestic  servants,  in  1 808.  The  originator  was  Lady 
Isabella  Douglas.  The  sums  receivable  from  any  one  de- 
positor were  limited  to  1-50.  On  the  attainment  of  that 
sum  facilities  were  offered  for  its  investment  in  the  public 
funds,  so  that  a  new  account  might  be  immediately  opened. 
Interest  was  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  scheme  was  for  a  time  so  prosperous  that,  in  1813,  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  convert  the  "servants'  bank"  into 
a  general  bank  for  savings,  but  the  attempt  did  not  then 
succeed,  apparently  from  the  want  of  satisfactory  channels 
for  investment.  It  was  not  until  1815  that  the  "  Provident 
Institution  of  Bath,"  afterwards  designated  tlic  "  Bath  Sav- 
ings Bank,"  was  effectively  established. 

when  Dr  Duncan  began  his  enterprise  at  Ruthwell  he 
had  for  bis  encouragement  the  general  good  character  and 
industrious  habits  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  laboured. 
On  the  adverse  side  was  the  want  of  resident  heritors  to 
support  the  scheme  at  its  outset,  and  also  the  circumstance 
that  a  majority  of  the  best  parishioners  were  already  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies,  the  obligations  of  which  they  were 
barely  able  to  meet.  In  about  four  years,  however,  the 
benevolent  and  energetic  founder  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  in  his  bank  a  fund  amounting  to  L.l  160,  and  bear- 
ing interest  at  5  per  cent.  Dr  Duncan  started  with  the 
wise  axioms  that  "  the  very  prejudices  of  the  people  should 
be  carefully  consulted,  and  treated  with  tenderness  and  de- 
licacy," and  that  they  should  themselves  take  a  share  in  the 
management.  .As  to  the  time  and  amounts  of  the  deposits, 
his  first  intention  was  to  leave  them  to  the  depositors,  and 
to  avoid  any  fines  or  forfeitures,  such  as  were  imposed  by 
the  Friendly  Societies;  but  eventually  he  found  it  desir- 
able to  make  a  regulation,  that  upon  any  account  being 
once  opened  with  the  bank,  there  must  be  a  deposit  of  at 
least  four  shillings  annually,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
one  shilling.  At  Ruthwell,  as  at  most  other  places  in  which 
savings  banks  were  established  at  an  early  period,  there 
were  many  considerable  deposits  in  single  sums,  which  tuul 
been  lung  hoarded,  without  interest  and  without  security. 

Edinburgh  followed  in  December  1813,  but,  curiously 
enough,  without  knowing  what  had  been  done  at  Ruth- 
well, although  the  proceedings  there  Itad  already  attracted 
attention  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  chief  mover  in  tlic  matter  at  Edinburgh,  Mr  J.  II. 
Forbes,  was  familiar  with  the  experiments  at  Tottenham 
and  at  Bath  many  years  before,  but  knew  nothing  of  Dr 
Duncan's  exertions  in  Dumfriesshire,  just  as  Dr  Duncan 
himself  was  unacquainted  (until  after  the  first  appearance 
of  his  Etiay  on  Parith  Banks)  with  the  little  bank  at 
West-Calder,  established  by  the  Rev.  John  Muckersy  three 
years  earlier.  Within  tlic  first  nine  months,  the  Edinburgh 
bank — which,  for  a  considerable  period,  continued  to  be  a 
branch  or  section  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Beggars" — numbered  106  depositors.  Within  three  years, 
it  had  received  savings  from  1837  several  depositors, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  L.8316,  Ms.,  of  which  sum 
L.l 460  had  been  exchanged  for  interest  notes  of  L.10 
each,  on  the  bank  of  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Company. 
During  the  first  year,  4  per  cent,  but  afterwards  5  per 
cent,  was  tlic  rate  of  interest  both  on  current  accounts 
and  on  the  notes.  No  deposit  of  less  than  one  shilling  was 
received.  The  transfer  to  Messrs  Forbes"  bank,  or  with- 
drawal by  the  depositor,  became  necessary  as  soon  as  the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  account  reached  L.IO. 
The  yearly  summary  for  this  initiative  period  rs 
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The  banks  of  Bath  (on  the  establishment  of  its  "  Provi- 
dent Institution"  in  January  1815),  Southampton  (in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year),  Exeter  (in  February  1816),  and 
Hertford  (in  the  follnwing  March),  rank  at  once  amongst  the 
earliest  and  amongst  the  most  successful  of  those  which  were 
established  in  English  towns  prior  to  the  legislative  regula- 
tion of  savings  hanks.  The  early  experience  of  all  of  them 
presents  matter  which  has  still  its  interest ;  but  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  two  latter.  The  rules  adopted  at  Exeter 
limited  the  sums  to  be  paid  in  by  any  one  depositor  during 
the  first  year  to  L.50;  to  the  like  amount  during  the 
second  year;  and  to  L.2o  in  each  succeeding  year.  It 
allowed  4  per  cent,  interest.  But  its  characteristic 
feature  was  the  establishment  of  about  sixty  receiving  offices 
in  all  part*  of  Devonshire,  on  •  plan  which  entailed  little 
expense — the  only  item  of  charge  being  for  printing  and 
postage  or  porterage — and  which  largely  increased  the 
business  of  the  parent  institution  in  the  county  town. 
Most  of  the  receivers  were  clergymen.  The  expenses 
were  defrayed  out  of  a  fund  which  had  been  raised  by  vo- 
luntary subscription.  Within  two  years  this  bank  had 
received  1 380  deposits  from  946  depositors,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  L.l  4,325,  and  bearing  interest  amounting 
to  L.246.  It  had  repaid  the  sum  of  L.984  to  73  depositors, 
leaving  a  balance  to  depositors'  credit  of  L.13,709,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  surplus  of  L.372  on  the  establishment  and  expenses 
fund.    The  hank  at  Hertford  had  been  preceded  by  one 

\°,lT  °f  <h*  of  *  Pcc"li*r  kinu<  c*"wl  "  Tl,e  Sunday  Bank."  which  had 
been  established  by  a  benevolent  vicar — the  Rev.  Thomas 
Lloyd— some  two  or  three  years  earlier.  Sums  from  six- 
pence to  two  shillings,  paid  by  parishioners,  chiefly  of  the 
labouring  class,  to  the  vicar,  after  morning  service  on  Sun- 
days, amounted  for  several  years  to  upwards  of  L.30O  a 
year;  but  these  sums  (prior  to  March  1816)  were  always 
returned  to  the  depositors  every  New  Year's  Day,  with 
interest,  usually  at  the  rate  of  fur /re  per  cent.,  a  rate  arising, 
not  of  course  from  profitable  investment  exclusively,  but 
from  the  addition  of  certain  benefactions  to  the  legitimate 
interest.  On  the  establishment  of  the  savings  bank,  the 
"  Sunday  Bank"  became,  so  to  speak,  a  feeder  to  it.  In  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr  Lloyd  before  the  Lords'  Committee 
on  the  Poor  Ijiws  of  1817,  he  assigned,  as  one  of  the 
cau<cs  which  had  promoted  the  success  of  the  banks,  the 
'  evils  arising  from  Benefit  Clubs  or  Friendly  Societies  as 
then  constituted: — "  For  there  is  almost  always,"  he  said, 
"  a  regulation  that  when  two-thirds  of  the  members  chose 
to  assemble  and  unanimously  agree  to  break  up  the  clubs, 
they  can  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  other  third,  the  old 
members,  who  ought  to  be  deriving  an  assistance  during 
the  last  period  of  their  lives  from  these  clubs  arc  deprived 
of  it.  We  have  had  ...  six  clubs  broken  up  within  these 
»  the  neighbourhood  of  Hertford."  He  also 
il,  as  one  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with, 
general  fear 
i  employing 
what  they  can  live 

a  fear  that,  if  it  were  known,  their  masters  and  ei 
would  reduce  their  wage  It 

pens  that,  when  a  deposit  is  marie  by  a  labourer,  the  great 
anxiety  is,  that  nobody  should  know  it;  and  .  .  .  one  of 
VOL.  xtx. 


ar  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  "  of  the  per- 
them  knowing  what  they  can  save;  that  is, 
live  upon.    There  certainly  always  has  been 

and  employers 
invariably  hap- 


Tbe  man  at  the  next  door  nutwy 
does  not  know  that  his  neighbour  puts  into  the  savings  bank.  M<l  s»tl»- 
.  .  .  The  labourers  bring  their  book  on  Sunday  instead  of  'icV, 
Saturday ;  they  boll  the  door  regularly,  and  bring  the  book  v-" 
out  with  great  secrecy,  for  the  entry  to  be  made  in  it." 

The  first  savings  hank  established  (in  March  1813)  in  Fonndatton 
Ireland  was  that  of  Stillorgan,  called  the  "  Parochial  Bank,"  of  »»i"g» 
and  was  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  John  Reade,  |'*n,k"]n 
who,  on  removing  shortly  afterwards  to  Clondalkin,  estab-  Ir*Und' 
lished  a  second  bank  there.     In  both  places  the  small 
deposits  of  the  peasantry  were  kept  in  the  bank,  each  de- 
positor having  his  special  receptacle, — ("  the  poor,"  wrote 
Mr  Reade,  "are  always  pleased  to  gee  their  money  at 
every  period  they  make  their  deposit") — until  they 
amounted  to  L.l,  when  they  were  invested  in  stock. 
Both  these  original  banks,  like  the  earliest  banks  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  have  long  since  been  absorbed 
in  larger  institutions  of  later  date.    The  third  Irish  bank, 
that  of  Belfast,  was  opened  in  January  1816,  and  received, 
within  the  first  year  and  three-quarters,  3428  deposits  from 
(546  depositors,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  L.44I6. 
The  sums  withdrawn  during  this  period  amounted  but  to 
L.1518.    "The  class  of  people,"  says  the  first  reporr, 
"  who  generally  deposit  money  in  this  bank  is  that  of  ser- 
vants ;  there  were  a  great  many  spinner*  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  the  misfortunes  of  their  trade  obliged 
them  to  desist."    The  Belfast  bank  continues  to  flourish. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1816,  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  74,  and  in  Ireland  4  savings  banks,  each 
managed  according  to  its  particular  rules,  and  all  resting, 
as  respects  the  security  of  the  deposits,  upon  personal 
knowledge  and  confidence  between  depositors  ana  mana- 
gers.   In  July  1817,  the  first  parliamentary  enactments  for  PsrlUmmi- 
the  regulation  of  savings  banks  were  passed,  the  one  being  ««?  r-iru- 
57  Geo.  Ill,  c.  130,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  Encourage  the  u,loB  of 
Establishment  of  Banks  for  Savings  in  England  j"  the  J^'kTin 
other,  57  Geo.  Ill,  c.  105,  intituled  "An  Act  to  En-  m\j 
courage  the  Establishment  of  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland."  0m.  111., 
Both  measures  required  that  the  rules  of  every  savings  «- 105  and 
bank  should  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace.    In  130^ 
England,  every  depositor  was  restricted  to  the  investment 
of  sums  not  exceeding  L.100  in  the  first  year,  and  L.50 
in  each  succeeding  year  ;  in  Ireland,  the  limit  was  L.50  in 
any  year.    The  trustees  and  managers  of  the  banks  were 
prohibited  from  receiving  any  profits  «nd  were  empowered 
to  pay  over  the  monies  received  from  depositors  into  the 
Bank  of  England  or  of  Ireland  respectively  (in  sums  not  less 
than  L.50  in  England,  or  L.l 00  in  Ireland),  to  the  account 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  as  "  the  fund  of  the  banks  for  savings."  The 
Commissioners  were  to  invest  the  monies  so  received  in  3 
per  cent,  bank  annuities,  and  were  to  issue  debenture* 
bearing  interest  at  3d.  per  cent,  per  diem  (L.4,  I  Is.  3d.  per 
annum),  payable  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  November,  and 
were  to  lay  annually  before  Parliament  an  account  of  all 
monies  received  and  stock  purcliased.    Finally,  in  Ireland, 
the  trustees  might  place  a  portion  of  their  deposits  on 
interest  with  bankers,  provided  the  sums  so  placed  did  not 
exceed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  of  deposits,  but  no 
similar  power  was  given  by  the  English  act, 

The  next  session  brought  its  "  Act  to  amend  an  Act  58  Geo. 
passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  to  Encourage  the  *  *8. 
Establishment  of  Banks  for  Savings  in  England"  (38  Geo. 
Ill,  c.  48),  by  which  the  form*  of  the  debentures  were 
altered ;  power  wa»  given  to  the  justice*  at  sessions  to 
reject  the  rule*  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and 
the  payment  into  any  savings  bank  by  ticket  or  number, 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  the  depositor,  of  any  sum* 
exceeding  L.10  in  the  year,  was  prohibited. 

In  March  1818,  164  banks  in  England  and  Wale,  had 
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paid  to  the  account  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  L.657,187,  with 
which  stock  had  been  purchased  to  the  amount  of 
L.8 16,547.  The  largest  payment — viz,  L.32,000— was 
that  of  the  Exeter  Bank  ;  the  smallest — viz.,  L.160 — that 
of  the  bank  at  St  John's,  Wapping,  near  London.  Two 
months  later,  the  number  of  banks  in  England  and  Wales 
had  increased  to  227,  the  amount  of  payments  to  L.949,835, 
bearing  an  annual  interest  of  L.43,336,  and  the  stock  pur- 
chased to  L.l, 182,385.  The  sums  similarly  invested  by 
seven  Irish  banks  amounted  in  March  1818  to  L.  12,553, 
producing  in  stock  I..13.322.  In  the  year  ending  5th 
January  1819,  the  paymenu  from  Irish  banks,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  not  stated  in  the  parliamentary  return, 
amounted  to  L.50,030,  producing  in  stock  L.55,304. 

An  act  of  1820  (1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83)  repealed  so  much 
of  the  preceding  acts  as  related  to  the  issuing  of  deben- 
tures ;  directed  that  interest  should  be  calculated  twice  in 
the  year,  and  carried  to  account  as  additional  principal ; 
and  enabled  charitable  societies  to  deposit  with  the  Com- 
missioners either  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  their  funds. 
The  Irish  banks  continued  to  be  regulated  by  57  Geo. 
III.,  c.  105,  until,  in  1824,  one  act,  for  the  first  time,  com- 
prised both  kingdoms.  This  act  (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  62)  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  the  main  provisions  of  the  act  last 
mentioned.  It  repealed  so  much  of  the  57  Geo.  III.,  c. 
105,  as  limited  die  deposit*  to  L.50  in  one  year,  and  per- 
mitted trustees  to  place  any  portion  of  their  funds,  not 
exceeding  a  fifth,  in  the  hands  of  a  banker.  It  also 
repealed  so  much  of  the  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  130,  as  provided 
that  deposits  should  not  exceed  I..  100  in  the  first  year, 
ami  L,50  in  any  succeeding  year ;  and  also  so  much  of 
the  58  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  48,  as  allowed  deposits  by  ticket  or 
number  to  the  amount  of  L.10  a  year,  and  enacted  that  in 
future  no  anonymous  deposits  should  be  made.  The  de- 
posits of  any  one  depositor,  either  in  England  or  in 
Ireland,  were  thenceforth  restricted  to  LJSO  in  the  first 
year,  and  to  L.30  in  any  year  afterwards  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  should  not  exceed  L.200,  exclusive 
of  interest.  This  act  further  repealed  that  recent  pro- 
vision^ 1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  which  authorized  charitable 
societies  to  deposit  their  fund*. 

The  new  law  came  into  force  on  the  20th  November  1824. 
The  aggregate  investments  of  each  depositor  were  then 
first  subjected  to  legal  restriction.  At  that  date  there  had 
been  received  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  from 
the  trustees  of  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies  (during 
a  period  of  seven  years  and  a  quarter),  a  total  sum  of 
L.12,361,919,  6s.  4d.— viz,  in  Great  Britain,  L.l  1,636,271, 
4*.  4d. ;  in  Ireland,  L.725,648,  2s.  The  repayments,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  interest  included,  amounted  to 
L.632,670,  18s.  The  total  amount  of  stock  standing  to 
savings  hank  account  in  the  Commissioners'  names  was 
L.13.384,350,  17s.  7d.,  the  actual  cost  of  which  had  been 
L.l  1,544,017,  8s.  2d.;  the  gross  amount  of  interest  re- 
ceived thereon  by  the  Commissioners  was  L.1 ,317,382,  3s. 
10d.,  and  the  gross  amount  of  interest  paid  or  credited  by 
the  Commissioners  to  savings  batiks  and  friendly  societies 
was  L.1, 540,557,  4s.  lid. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  of  the  present  "  governing 
statutes"  of  savings  banks,  viz,  the  9  Geo.  IV,  c.  92, 
passed  on  the  28th  July  1828,  and  intituled,  "An  Act 
to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Savings 
Banks,"  which  repealed  all  the  statutes  previously  in  force. 
ThU  act  then  provided  that  the  rules  of  every  savings 
bank  should  be  entered  in  a  book,  be  deposited  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in  which  such  bank  was 
held,  and  be  then  submitted  to  a  barrister  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners,  to  be  by  him  certified  and  laid  before  the 
justices  in  quarter-sessions,  who  might  reject  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof.    If  admitted,  the  rules  became  binding  on 


depositors  and  officers.    Such  of  its  minor  enactments  (still  Hirtorj 
in  force)  as  appear  to  be  important,  will  be  mentioned  in  and  Suite, 
a  subsequent  section  of  this  article.  tic*- 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  the  hanks 
(exclusive  of  friendly  societies)  under  the  working  of  the 
legislation  of  1824  and  1828,  until  the  period  (1833)  of  the 
passing  of  the  important  act  of  3  Will.  IV,  c.  14  : — 


Year  ondinf 

ana  Nor, 

Amount 
re*otred 
tijr  the 
C«inaHiL4- 
StBSMM 
from  Sar- 
in .;  i  I!-:.'  t>  1 . 

Internet 
Paid  or 
Credited 
[o  Rarinea 
Banks. 

Total 
Amount 
Oedltnd  to 
Sannre 
Banki la 
the  Year. 

Total 
Amount 
of  Kepar- 
mrata  dur- 

inc  thu 
ISIS 

Dal  ant* 

to  Cr»dlt 
of  Sarinta 
Bank  at 
eloae  of 
each  Year. 

1- 

L. 

I- 

L. 

L. 

U17  1824... 

10,814,379 

1,538,456 

12,352336 

632 .20* 

11.720/129 

1H25... 

1.207,229 

562.759 

1,769,9*8 

2:'2'«:« 

13,257,708 

1H26... 

530.268 

692  ;®o 

1,131.659 

1,254,149 

13,135218 

1827... 

859,734 

615.516 

1.475,250 

421.759 

14.  IKS  ,708 

1828... 

l,u'«.f«l 

67.5.753 

1,734,374 

5M.579 

15  358,804 

l*2".i 

396,103 

663.983 

960.142 

1,527.151 

11,791.496 

ia:*»... 

501,105 

555.478 

l,aw,/W4 

987,890 

14,860.188 

is:il  . 

487,512 

550,116 

1,037,629 

1.199,182 

14,098.635 

1832... 

S5*;,itt 

&43fii ; 

],099,3fi8 

1,3X1,118 

14.416,885 

MB,., 

s'X.493 

6  12.7 

1.448,751 

540X2 

15,124,794 

Total  of  17  1 
years...  f 

17,314,855 

6.751,721 

24.06C  ,581 

8,741,787 

A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  savings 
bank  system  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  figures  of  the  memorable  years  1826  and 
1829-32,  as  they  stand  in  this  table.  These  are  the  only 
years  in  which  the  nett  funds  of  savings  hanks  decreased, 
until  we  reach  the  commercial  crisis  of  1 N47. 

The  salient  provisions  of  the  act  of  1 833,  intituled,  "  An  3  will. IT, 
Act  to  enable  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  and  others  to  e.  14 
purchase  Government  Annuities  through  the  medium  of  (1833). 
Savings  Banks,"  &c,  are — (1.)  The  powers  given  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  for  the  purchase  of  govern- 
ment annuities,  not  exceeding  L.20  per  annum,  nor  to  be 
granted  on  the  life  of  any  nominee  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  on  depositors'  account.    This  portion  of  the  act  occu- 
pies clauses  1  to  24  inclusive,  and  clauses  26  and  27,  and 
has  since  been  repealed.    (2.)  The  obligation  imposed  on 


all  executors, 
officers  to  pay  any 


of  savings  bank 
ig  by  such  officers  ' to  any 
savings  bank  belore  any  other  debt.  (3.)  The  repeal  of 
so  much  of  the  9  Geo.  IV,  c.  92,  as  relates  to  the  with- 
drawing of  deposits  and  re-depositing  j  and  the  enactment 
in  lieu  thereof,  that  no  sums  exceeding  L.30  in  the  aggre- 
gate shall  be  deposited  in  any  one  year.  (4,  and  finally.) 
The  enactment,  in  clause  25,  "  That  it  shall  be  lawful  lor 
the  said  Commissioners  ....  from  time  to  time,  and  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  bank  annuities  and 
Exchequer  bills,  or  any  part  thereof  which  may  be  now 
standing,  or  may  hereafter  stand  in  their  names,  ....  in 
pursuance  of  tile  said  act,  ....  and  with  the  proceeds 
thereof  to  purchase  in  lieu  thereof  any  other  description  of 
Hank  annuities,  or  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  /;'.-- 
Another  act,  5  and  6  Will  IV,  c.  57, 


bills. 


(1835). 


intituled,  "  An  Act  to  extend  to  Scotland  certain  provi-  5  6 
sions  of  an  Act  of  His  late  Majesty  to  consolidate  ami  Will.  IV 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Savings  Banks,"  &c,  repealed  e.  57 
the  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  62,  except  in  relation  to  such  savings  ' 
banks  as  had  been  established  under  it,  and  had  not  con- 
formed to  the  provisions  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  92.  With 
respect  to  such  banks,  the  former  act  was  to  continue  in 
force  until  the  time  of  such  conformation. 

In  each  year,  from  1834  to  1841  (which  year  completed 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  from  their  legal  establishment), 
the  nett  amount  of  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  continued 
to  increase,  as  will  be  seen  if  we  resume  the  table  of  their 
transactions  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  in  similar  form  :— 
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nietorr 


of  the  MT> 
lugs  b«uk«, 
1834-41. 


ending  -0tl1 
Nor. 

Amnttnl 

by  the 
CoanmH- 
tlonrr* 
from  Sar. 
ing>il*nk». 

Intereat 

raid  or 
CrediteJte 

Ila 

Total 
Amount 
Credited  to 
>*Tinr» 
Hinkj 
during  tin- 
Year. 

Tutsi      Ball  nor  to 
Amount     eredll  or 
ofHennj.  KnTltigi 
Brnudiir-  Banka  at 
lag  lao    eloto  of  Ike 
Year,     r  Year. 
1 

1817-1833 ... 
1834... 
>  .r.... 
lS3ij... 
18.47... 
1838... 
1*39... 
1840... 

mi... 

L 

17.314  855 

9K2.928 
1.024.017 

1,324.297 

929.212 
1,4  13,717 
1.310,885 

I.U86.937 

1.1.153,194 

t. 

6,75  1.721 
592,087 

682.291 
720.479 
7641J946 
826,617 
812,189 

h!f7,v;: 

24.06tl  .581 
1^75,016 
1,654*96 
2.«*,588 
I.640.69I 
2.2410.063 
2.137.502 
1.949  126 
1J950.751 

L.  i- 
8,741,71-7  15,324,794 
513,775  16,3864)35 
571,314!  17,469,1,17 

Ml  .TIE    1.  n'll  ritl 

t>ll,uJi>  ir.,.f.M,.wi 
872.485  19,711,797 
466.119  21,446,341 
1,097.290  22.4X6.55:1 
845,9*13  23549,716 
9ti3.4'J6  24,536,971 

r»lftUof25l 
jmn  1 

28,400,042 

12730,765  39490,814 

14,6533441 

1 

The  total  number  of  savings  banks  in  the  United 


Kingdom  at  tliis  date  (20th  November  1841)  was  555.  History 
viz.,  in  England  (including  Guernsey  and  Jersey))  428 ;  *ad  Statii 
in  Wales,  23  j  in  Scotland,  28 ;  in  Ireland,  76.     The  **** 
total  number  of  current  accounts  in  tliese  banks  was  ^~"V^ 
841,204;  of  which  824,162  belonged  to  individual  depo- 
sitors, 8778  to  charitable  institutions,  and  8624  to  friendly 
societies.    The  aggregate  amount  of  the  deposits,  with  in- 
terest,  in  554  of  these  banks  (the  remaining  batik  hav- 
ing made  no  return),  was  L.24, 474,680,  of  which  sum 
h.22,915,940  stood  to  the  account  of  individual  deposi- 
tors, L.478,096  to  that  of  charitable  institutions,  and 
L.  1,080,653  to  that  of  friendly  societies.    The  average 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  individual  deposi- 
tor was  L.28 ;  to  that  of  each  charitable  society,  I, .54  ; 
to  that  of  each  friendly  society.  L.131.    The  details  for 
the  respective  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  as 
follows : — 


Xanibe 

Total  Amount  or  DepKiU  In  *a*b  Clan. 

England 

N 
W«l«a- 

In 

Seotlend- 

In 

Ireland. 

England. 

Walea. 

Scotland 

Inland. 

England.]  Wale*. 

Scotland 

Ireland. 

Dcpalitors  not  elOM-dllig; 

LJ»  tub  

50  ..   

384,634 
176,6'J7 
70,498 
26.4X1 

'5JS 

8186 
4835 
1769 
545 
238 
54 

41.045 
7.127 

1,578 
2*6 
42 

36J37 
28,1  W 
9.042 
2,-11 
1,094 
122 

L 

2rr.28,fi54 

.Vl38.S!t7 
5^3,164 
3.191,335 
2.63-'4  055 
68l'j028 

L 

64.183 
149.576 
122.307 
65,278 
40.062 

U 

20.1  165 
217.019 
1074(18 
27.063 

1.. 

271.876 

u 

« 

30 
69 
116 
170 
240 

L. 

7 
30 
69 
119 
161 

8 

30 
68 
120 
165 

h. 

7 
31 
67 
117 
165 

Wo  ,   

27,7 

-  JS  

ToUl  number  of  l>o-  1 

Do,Frlendlr  Societies... 
Do.,Cbarllabl*  lluUlu-  J 

l I'JI.I..  „.   f 

6*40,997 
7.225 
7,569 

15,1125 
410 
176 

50,018 
225 
376 

77,522 
395 
667 

1 

19.656,133 
967,414 
412,643 

454,294 

62,525 
1034S 

5C2.0H7 
30,923 
15,499 

2,243,426 
19,791 
39,085 

. 

130 
54 


29 
149 
62 

11 
82 
41 

» 
60 

a 

ToUl  niunber  of  Ao- j 

695,791 

16.220 

50,619 

78,574  !  21,036,190  527,688 

608,509 

2,302,302 

... 

■** 

The  Depositor*  if  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  collectively, 
at  the  end  of  1841,  may  be  claisified  thut :  — 


Norn  Wr  of 

In-,-..  1.-  r>- 

Amonnt  af 
Depueit*. 

Average  held 

hy  eaeh 
Depositor  In 
earn  elaet 
rwpaetiralj. 

1.  Not  exceeding  L.20  each 

i.          ..  00 

3   10" 

».       ,.       „       160  „ 

5.  ,,       „        200  ,. 

6.  Esceedins;       200  „ 

470,402 
215.855 
88,887 
29,785 
16.221 
3.012 

I> 

3,067,668 
6,666,315 
6,120,312 
3.579,040 
2,760,902 
721,703 

L. 

7 
31 
69 
120 
170 
240 

Toul  

4'hariubla  Institutions  

824.162 
8,264 
8,778 

22,916,940 
1,080,653 
478,096 

28 
64 
131 

ToUl  number  of  accounts... 

841,204 

24,474,689 

•  Mean  ■■SJtlSJI, 

Clrcum- 


As  compared  with  the  population,  there  was  at  this 
period,  in  England,  1  depositor  to  every  22  inhabitants ;  in 
Wales,  1  to  58 ;  in  Scotland,  1  to  52 ;  in  Ireland,  1  to  105. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  savings  bank  system,  so 
greatly  beyond  any  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that 
lifi*d  the  cou,tl  n*vc  becn  preconceived  of  it,  had  of  course  its  alloy, 
success  of  There  had  been  several  instances  of  defalcation  by  actu- 
the  savings  ariea  of  the  banks.  Although  not  covered  by  the  guarantee 
"  1  exacted  by  law,  the  amount  of  these  defalcations  was 
But  it  was  none  the  less  obviously  impor- 
'  precautions  should  be  taken  to  preclude 
Other  points  of  anxiety  presented  them- 
in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  or 


assumed  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  of  varying, 
for  other  than  savings  bank  purposes,  the  securities  held 
in  trust  by  them  on  savings  banks  account ;  and  also  in 
respect  to  the  considerable  and  increasing  difference  between 
the  total  amount  of  the  debt  owing  by  the  Commissioners 
to  the  savings  banks,  and  that  ot  the  securities  in  which 
that  debt  was  invested.  In  the  course  of  the  eager  con- 
troversy which  was  then  carried  on,  it  was  alleged,  on  the 
one  hand,  tliat  the  deficit  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  parliamentary  enactments  as  to  the  interest  to  be 
allowed  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  banks ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  no  deficiency  would  have  existed  had 
been  no  trafficking  for  extraneous  purposes  in  the  1 
in  which  the  money  of  depositors  was  invested. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  immediate,  or  almost  immediate, 
investment  of  the  deposits  as  they  are  received  by  the 
Commissioners — which  investment  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  savings  banks)  legislation — entails  the  frequent 
purchase  of  stock  at  high  pnees  in  prosperous  times,  when 
deposits  are  pouring  in ;  and  that  immediate  repayment  of 
on  demand — which  repayment  is  also  and  equally 
1  ud— must,  conversely,  involve  the  frequent  sale  of 
at  low  prices  in  times  of  depression,  when  deposit* 


The  following  table  exhibits  (1)  the  1 
received  by  the  National  Debt  Comn 

from  im^MS  Tndusifve;"nd,(2)  the  1 
terest  paid  and  credited  by  the  Commissioners  to  the 
trustees  of  savings  banks  during  the  same  period,  at  the 
parliamentary  rate  of  L.4,  1  Is.  3d.  per  cent.,  until  the  year 
1828  inclusive ;  and  at  that  of  L.3,  16s,  OJd  from  1829  to 
1843  inclusive:— 
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Compara- 
tive SlaU- 
men  t  of  the 
dividend* 
received  bjr 
the  Com- 
raiuioners, 
and  the  in- 
terest paid 
by  them  to 
tli»  banks, 
1817-43. 
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Not  ember  I 


I      DJrW»Tld«  OA 
*»rtnj»  lUnk 
Stock,  ■>ti4  olb«r 
$*tMinti««.  rrcelT«d 
by  tbe  <  'o*na«M 
•eoo«r*. 


&ivjt>gi  UanVt. 


a.    i.  rf. 

32.071    1  5 

92.8H5  13  7 

8  2 

1  1 

223.232  6  1 

2*270  10  1 

37'.>,41l    8  7 

450.027  13  0 

478586   6  3 

4,«W,1  13  0 

1HH            I    515.569   I  4 

IKS  "7..."...     SH.094  16  3 

1830  ..  .           492.403  12  6 

1831                  455.541    0  6 

1832                440.R77    8  0 

"  3 


1817ar.dl8 

1819  , 

l«ai   124578 

1821  i  lS3.ini 

1822... 
1823... 
1824... 
1825... 
1826... 

182; 


L.  «. 
44.1109  5 
106.7<i3  4 
141.4S8  1 
182.849  13 
253,829  4 
340.757  0 
468.201  12 
662.769  fi 


1*14  

1835  |  538.994 

1836.... 
1KI7... 
lv  18.... 
1-.  !''.... 
1840... 
1841.... 
1842. 


0 

440.R77  8 
5445 1 «  6 
454.788  15  10 

7  5  j 
806:934  0  11 
654,8:15  2  7 
6«N.2I1  9  6 
731  '^W  8  4  I 
7li2.>T07  18  10 
791.651  5  11 
804573   4  5 


184a   853.184   8  8 


692.380  18  II 

815.516  1  7 

675  753  18  7 

663.9*3  II  2 

655.478  17  1 

65U.II6  8  10 

643  013  13  8 

554.257  17  11 

592.087  19  II 

890471  10  7 

682591  18  7 

7211.479  16  11 

766J946  6  6 

820617  16  9 

862.189  8  10 

897.557  4  5 

929,446  12  2 

9f2  188  6  11 


Eireea  of  In. 
tcrest  Pud  to 
Sarins*  Il»r.k.. 


L.  a- 

12.M38  3 

13,897  II 

17.209  13 

19.U1M  12 


28,376  18  10 

42.486  10  I 

88,850  6  6 
112.731  13  4 
114,1(14  13  8 
134.664  8  7 
160.184   7  3 

49*88  14  11 

63,075   4  7 

94.575  8 
102,336  5 

10.0)1  11 
137599  4 

91.894  3 

85557  17 

65.1-44  14 

78.734  17 

95,167  8 

99.881  10 

ios  jm  is 

125.173  7 
129.0U3  II 


Tutal  ul  27 


'  j  12,564,162  13   6  |l4,642,4l2  15   2  2,078560    1  8 


13*. 
banks  led 


per 
to  a 


I'mvUioiM 

of  7  and  8 
Vict,  c.  83, 
with  re- 
«l>ert  to  re- 
•  jmniibi- 
lityoftrus- 


This  total  exces*  paid  to  the  banks  under  the  L.4,  lis. 
8d.  |>er  cent,  rate  was  L.744,362,  17s.  4d.:  that  paid  under 
the  1-3.  16s.  OJd.  rate,  to  the  vear  1843  inclusive,  was 
L.  1.333,897,  4s.  4d.  In  1844,  Mr  Goulbuni's  Act  (7  and 
8  Vict.,  c.  83),  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed 
to  the  trustees,  from  the  close  of  the  then  current  year,  to 
L.3,  5s.  per  cent. ;  and  enacted  that  the  rate  to  be  allowed 
to  depositors  should  not  exceed  L.3,  0s.  lOd.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  As  that  act  was  at  first  framed,  it  proposed  to 
reduce  the  interest  to  trustees  to  L.3,  Is.  4d.  per  cent.,  and 
the  maximum  interest  to  depositors  I 
cent. ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  prin 
compromise. 

The  excess  of  interest  paid  to  the  banks  during  the  last 
year  of  the  old  rate  (ending  20th  November  1844)  was 
L.101.673,  7s.  3d.,  making  the  total  excess  up  to  that  date 
L  2,179,933.  8*.  lid.  The  like  excess  paid  during  the 
first  vear  of  the  new  rate  (ending  20th  November  1845) 
was  L.20,185,  4s.  3d. 

Another  important  alteration  in  the  law  of  savings  banks, 
introduced  by  the  Act  of  1844,  was  that  relating  to  the 
responsibilities  of  trustees  and  managers.  The  Act  of 
1 828  declared  that  no  such  officer  "  should  be  personally 
liable,  except  for  hit  own  act*  or  deeds,  or  for  anything 
done  by  him  ...  in  catet  where  he  should  be  guilty  of 
wilful  neglect  or  dtfuult.  Prior  to  that  Act  of  1828,  it  had 
been  judicially  declared  that  "  deposits  are  made  by  parties, 
not  on  the  laith  of  the  person  acting  as  actuary  or  cashier, 
but  upon  the  faith  of  the  gentlemen  who  act  as  trustees. 
.  .  .  If,  therefore,  the  clerk  or  other  person  employed  by 
them  is  guilty  of  peculation,  they  are  themselves  liable  for 
any  defalcation  which  may  ensue."  The  Act  of  1844  pro- 
vides "  that  no  trustee  or  manager  of  any  savings  bank 
shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any  deficiency  which  may 
he  reafter  arise  in  the  funds  of  any  savings  bank,  unltts  tuck 
pertont  thall  hare  n  t/tective/y  declared,  by  writing  under 
their  handt,  and  deposited  with  the  Commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,Ma<  they  are  willing  to  to  be 
answerable  ,•  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  each  of  such 
O*  for  such  persons  collectively,  to  limit  his  or  their 
>ibility  to  »ucli  sum  as  shall  be  specified  in 

Provided  alwajs  that  the  trustee  or  manager  of  any 


mem. 


such  institution  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  per-  History 
sonally  re»|>on*ible  and  liable  for  all  monies  actually  received  »BU  Sufi*- 
by  him  on  account  of,  or  to  and  for  the  use  of  such  insti-     t"M-  t 
tution,  and  not  paid  over  or  disposed  of  in  the  manner  ^—"v"""' 
directed  by  the  rules  of  the  institution ;  and  an  abstract  of 
the  above  provisions  shall  be  enrolled  as  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  institution."    This  change  also  was  opposed — but 
apparently  on  insufficient  grounds — by  some  of  the  leading 
banks.    It  was  further  enacted  that  deposits  not  exceeding 
L.50,  exclusive  of  interest,  belonging  to  persons  dying  in- 
testate, and  to  whom  no  letters  of  administration  shall  be 
taken  out  within  one  month  of  decease,  may  be  paid  to 
the  widow  or  other  person  entitled;  and  that  disputes 
arising  between  any  bank  and  a  depositor,  or  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  depositor,  shall  be  referred  to  the  barrister  ap- 
pointed under  the  act. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Ireland,  the  provision  of  7  and  8 
Vict,,  c.  83,  which  we  have  just  recited,  with  respect  to 
the  res|ionsibility  of  trustees  and  managers,  was  repealed, 
four  vcars  afterwards,  by  the  11  and  12  Vict.,  c.  133,  forn  „d  )2 
the  purpose  of  enacting  in  lieu  thereof,  "  that  after  the  Vict.,  c 
20th  November  1848,  any  trustee  or  manager  of  a  savings  133. 
bank  in  Ireland  who  has  declared  or  shall  declare,  in  writing 
under  his  hand,  deposited  with  the  Commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  that  he  is  willing  to  be 
answerable  for  a  specific  amount  only,  such  amount  being 
in  no  case  lets  than  L.100,  shall  not  be  liable  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  which  may  thereafter  arise  in  the  funds 
of  such  savings  bank,  beyond  die  amount  s|iecified  in  such 
writing with  a  like  proviso  to  that  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding act  with  respect  to  monies  actually  received  by  any 
individual  trustee.  This  act  of  the  1 1  and  12  Vict,  also 
provided  that  the  rules  of  every  saving*  bank  in  Ireland 
shall  specify  certain  days,  not  less  than  two  in  every  year, 
fur  the  production  at  the  bank  of  the  pass-book  of  every 
depositor,  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  surceasing  of  interest 
in  case  of  failure;  and  it  further  enacted,  "that  if  it  shall 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  that  the 
clauses  of  the  said  recited  act  and  of  this  act,  or  the 
orders,  directions,  and  regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners, 
signified  by  the  comptroller-general  to  the  trustees  of  any 
savings  bank  in  Ireland,  have  not  been  complied  with  .  .  . 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  close  the  account 
of  such  savings  bank,  and  to  discontinue  the  keeping  any 
further  account  with  the  trustee*  thereof,"  until  they  shall 
see  cause  to  determine  otherwise. 

The  latest  enactment  bearing  upon  the  law  of  savings  ]6  sad  17 
banks  is  the  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  45,  intituled  "  An  Act  Viet,  c  45 
to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  laws,  and  to  grant  addi- 
tional facilities  in  relation  to  the  Purchase  of  Government 
Annuities  through  the  medium  of  Savings  Banks,  and  to 
make  other  provisions  in  respect  thereof.  This  act  permits 
contracts  to  continue  to  be  made  by  depositors  for  the  pur- 
chase of  annuities  through  the  medium  of  savings  banks, 
but  practically  it  severs  such  contracts  from  the  ordinary 
business  of  those  institutions,  and  makes  them  a  special 
section  of  that  of  the  National  Debt  Commission.  Summary 

The  extensive  discussions  to  which  the  introduction  of  0f  tr»nMn- 
the  act  of  1 844  gave  rise,  have  had  very  important  CO  use-  Uoot  in 
quences.    Until  the  date  of  those  discussions,  no  account savin,* 
of  savings  banks'  transactions  had  ever  been  rendered  by  Jj~_^1*k' 
the  Commissioners  in  detail,  either  to  Parliament  or  to  the 
public    It  then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  by  papers  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Goulburn  (then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer),  that  transactions  in  stock,  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions,  had  been  effected,  not  for  sav- 
ings bank  purposes,  but  for  the  general  financial  purposes 
of  the  State.    Thus,  it  was  shown,  that  in  the  years  1828- 
44, savings  bank  stock,  amounting  to  L.ft,  166,551,  was  sold, 
and  other  stock,  amounting  to  I. .8,557,000,  was  purchased 
Of  the  stock  sold,  considerably  more  than  halt*  (fa*. 
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History  I..4, 156,901  three  per  cent*.)  m  sold  at  prices  ranging 
nod  statu- from  Mi  to  90.    Of  the  stock  bought,  one-sixth  (viz., 
""j     L.  1,420.000  three  per  cents.)  was  bought  at  prices  ranging 
^ "V""^  from  96}  to  lOOf,  and  nearly  two-sevenths  more  (vii^ 


1.5,379.900  three  per  cents.)  »t  prices  ranging  from  921 


to  98.  The  details,  as  laid  before  the  House  of  ( 
are  as  follows  :— 


Statistics 
of savings 
banks, 


.Toc«  Suit., 

4* 

 1 

Stock  I'iwhuh 

.,  IB28-44 

Thren  per  Cents. 

Prices. 

Tbrpt*  aril  -» 
hamper  Cent*. 

Pri<"««. 

Thru*  por  Cents. 

Three  and  a 

hair  perCrnts. 

Prices. 

k 

672,000 
4,156,901 
2,426,160 

80  to  95 
86  to  90 
90  to  9« 

l,0U,5O0 

..4 

... 

-  •  • 

720^400 
399.300 
693.500 
666,700 
1.420.000 
1  519,600 

92J  to  95(1838) 
Do.    do.  (1839; 
88J  t°  8a 
9tT  to  98 
96*,  to  100) 

U 

687,500 
2,871,600 
697,300 

81,100 

89  to  95 
96  to  100 
101  to  103 

.  . 

Total...7,155,051 

1.011,500 

4,319,500 

(  4,237,500 

at* 

During  the  same  period,  about  L.19,8UB,100  exchequer 
bills  were  held,  of  which  about  I..  13,04 1,550  were  disposed 
of.  Hoth  stock  and  !•  balances  were  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  exchequer  bills  when  at  a  dis- 
count ;  and  it  is  shown  by  the  returns  that  such  purchases 
were  continued  daily  for  considerable  periods  of  time.  We 
have  here  a  serious  element  imported  into  savings  bank 
finance,  as  heretofore  managed,  which  stands  wholly  apart 
Iron,  those  contingencies  of  investment  and  repayment  that 
are  inseparable  from  the  savings  bank  system. 


In  1S42,  the  total  amount  which  had  been  paid  by  the 
banks  to  the  National  Debt  Commission  was  L.26,460,042,' 
and  the  total  amount  of  interest  paid  or  credited  to  the 
banks,  L.  1 2, 730,765,  making.in  the  aggregate,  I. .39, 1 90,8 1 4. 
The  total  re|>aymcni*  made  by  the  Commission  to  the 
banks  amounted  to  L.14,653,844,  and  the  total  balance 
standing  to  die  credit  of  the  banks  was  L.24,536,791.  At 

in  the  United 
of  their  de- 
The  pro- 
gress from  1842  to  1857  may  be  thus  epitomized: — 


this  period  the  number  of  savings  bauks 
Kingdom  was  535,  and  the  aggregate  numl 
positors  824,162,  exclusive  ot  17,402  socie 


T-sr  e-"t.ni 
iuth  So?. 

Annual 

rv*oiv*d 

1-7  the  Cues- 
sntssioeiers 
froi-i  >n. 

lug*  U*nki- 

paid  i  r 

Credited  to 

Banks. 

Total 
Amount 
Credited  to 
Ssehnfl 

.lur- 
mi  Hit 

r«r. 

Total  r»- 
psf  ments 

darillC  the 
Y»ar. 

Uslsnco 

U  Credit 
of  Saetnes 
Banka st 

ClOSO 

of  tba 
Tear. 

1. 

L. 

i. 

U 

L. 

1817-1841 

28,460,042 

12,730.765 

39.190,814 
1,974,713 

14.653,844 

2I..V-W1 

1842 

929.446 

1,103.042 

2i.400.642 

1843 

1.591,753 

9*  2,188 

2.673,941 

736,317 

27.244 JK0 

1844 

1AK, -7.-, 

1,07:1.004 

3.001  ,879 

652366 

29,0X1,1  Ml 

1845 

1,MU.93I 

971,282 

2.475213 

1,177,411 

30.9*1.98  i 

1846 

1,211.060 
632.124 

999,686 

1 

2.210.735 

1310.480 

31,851.238 

1847 

Ij634.4b7 

Hi'4!'/H:i 

i.KS2 

1848 

465,139 

92.!!«»J 

US8.<>48 

3;f.i  1.648 

28.233,032 

1849 

843.296 

905.654 

1,748960 

1.282.433 

28.099.560 

1850 

936.057 

9190101 

1*55,358 

1,426.703 

29.129:205 

US] 

1,108,370 

953,005 

2,001,375 
2,102,418 

7l5,;i2 

30.445.568 

1852 

l,100,»i 

995.4:.4 

635.573 

31912,413 

1853 

1,346,437 

1,053,959 

2,400,396 

802.038 

33,510,771 

1854 

747.1*5 

1,078,100 

1J825«91 

1,420,759 

1855 

659,rH3 

im&s 

1,75  .279 

1,248.887 

:>4,  4 10,694 

1856 

897,303 

1,109,502 

2,im6>l.-, 

1.297J9I4 

35.119,585 

1867 

741,053 

1,134,161 

1.B75.214 

1.739,077 

35,255,722 

Total... 

43^83^15 

2»^514»3 

72,135,916 

3B,SS0,197 

During  the  seventeen  years,  1841  to  1857  inclusive,  there 
have  been  nine  years  (viz.,  1841  to  1846  inclusive,  and 
1851-53  inclusive),  in  which  the  sums  deposited  with  the 
savings  banks  have  exceeded  the  sums  withdrawn ;  and 
™hd~w-  ei«ht  J*m  (viz->  1847  to  1830  inclui"»c.  *"d  1854-57  in- 

.1.,  1811-   

57. 


Compari- 
son of  ag- 
gregate da- 
posits  witb 
gragata 


elusive),  in  which  the  sums  withdrawn  have  exceeded  the 
sums  deposited.  In  the  two  year*,  1847-48,  the  amount  of 
the  withdrawals  was  more  than  five  millions  (L.5,201,4 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  deposits.  Nor  has  the  i 
of  affairs  in  this  respect  at  any  subsequent  period  at  all  ap- 
proached that  which  existed  prior  to  1846.  So  that,  on 
the  whole  seventeen  years  there  has  been  a  nett  excess  of 
withdrawal*  over  deposits,  amounting  to  L.3,1 14,436 ;  the 
aggregate  deposits  having  been  but  L.I  16,159,005,  against 
an  aggregate  of  L.l  19,273,441,  deposits  and  interest  with- 
drawn. No  better  exemplification  of  the  power  of  com- 
pound interest  need  be  desired  tlian  that  which  resulu  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  these  figures,  with  those  which  indi- 
cate the  comparative  balances  held  by  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  to  the  credit  of  the  savings  bauks,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  period  referred  to.  That  balance, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  was  L.24.536,971  ;  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1857  it  was  L.35,255,722. 

The  specific  progress  of  the  interest  on  the  savings  Contlnna- 
banks'  fund  has  been  shown  in  detail  up  to  the  close  of  the  Hon  of 
year  1843  inclusive,  at  which  period  an  excess  of  the  » "1P"»- 
interest  credited  to  the  banks  bevond  that  realized  bv  *j£ 

a  ,   .  •    ,  ■      ■  ■  '.nadolol  in- 

the  Commiswoncni  had  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  uwt  on 

L.2,078,260,  Is.  8d.    We  now  resume  that 

the  close  of  the  year  1857:— 


Ptridende  on 

SariTit;.  Batiks' 

Interest  Paid  or 

Eneee  or 
Interest  Paid 
tbe  Hanks. 

Y»-»r  ending 

Stock  and  other 

Credited  by  Com- 

Win  .Not. 

Securities  reeclred 

mlitloncra  to  Snr- 

by  th*  <"«»w- 
tniesioners. 

lats  Banks. 

/..  i. 

i 

L         i.  St 

L.  s. 

■t 

1817-1843... 

12,564.152  13 

e 

14.042.412  15  2 

2,078.2450  1 

1 

1844... 

971,331  3 

8 

1,073.004  10  8 

101.673  7 

3 

1845... 

951.097  12 

ft 

971.282  16  8 

20.183  4 

?■ 

1846... 

982,408  10  11 

999.685  15  3 

17.277  4 

4 

1847... 

984.698  2 

1,004362  16  6 

17*64  14 

4 

1848... 

893,658  16 

8 

922909  13  7 

29,250  10 

1  1 

1849... 

BIW.707  19 

6 

904  864  14  0 

36.850  14 

0 

18.50... 

882.617  14 

6 

919.301    2  6 

30.683  8 

l' 

1851 

9I9.K50  9 

953.006  12  11 

43.149  3 

5 

IK  2  .. 

940.211  9 

8 

995.438   4  3 

40226  14 

9 

1853  . 

995.H02  14 

i 

1.U53.U59   6  10 

68.096  11 

:• 

1854... 

1.061.743  1 

i 

1,078,106   6  4 

86.363  6 

9 

1855... 

989.407  9 

1,091.226   3  7 

101818  14 

- 

1856... 

1.008.711  12 

i 

1. 109.502  4  4 

100.790  12 

■■■ 

1857... 

1J074.4O6  10 

6 

1,134.161    6  11 

89.754  16 

■:■ 

Tutal... 

26.077,961  19 

2 

2fc.852.013   8  6 

2.774.051  9 

3 

ritirs  ra- 
ccired  and 
credited  by 
tba  Com* 
Dilssioners. 


The  following  official  table  will  exhibit  in  detail  the 
transactions,  during  the  seventeen  years  1841-57,  of  the 
depositors  with  the  banks  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tbe 
banks  w  ith  the  Commissioners  on  the  other  : — 


>  D 


»rdi 


fractions  of  a  pound,  wh 


I  a  trivial  difference  bate. 


aggregate  u  staled  la  tht  teat  and  tables. 


i  severally  and 
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Compara- 
tive, state- 
ment of  lb* 
account*  of 
sating* 
banks— 

(1)  with  de- 
positor* ; 

(2)  with  Na- 
tional Debt 


Tact  Tit*  op  Savimo*  Ba»i«. 

1 

C<»iHi«m 

»  •»>>»  w» 

R**rei»ed  from 

11.,.,,., 
He<-el»o<l  rrom 

Trysleee. 

^Pald  to 

fte«4rired. 

Paid. 

Hc-f  IrsA. 

Paid. 

u 

I- 

I. 

L 

L. 

iflii 

A  1K7  79*1 

907  1  RS 

1  0-Y3  101 

no  j  nfj\ 

118,234 

... 

1  ftl'> 

k  too  *>ni 

1  rt«t1 

■  •  * 

1  ,"*-■»,— ui 

... 

35.265 

una 

«  M|  1  M 
OiOaif , I •>  O 

a  Til  nix 

Qlli  I  I  rt 

l/i>*,  1  IU 

1  Ml  7A.1 

r  1  -   .  ■  v 

879,285 

... 

 e.eee. «».... 

7 

f  (ioo,*oo 

*•* 

At7  Ql  A 
0*>*  ,*lu 

1.35l,ti59 

... 

18-45 

A  A07  014 

U.OV  *  (Via 

1U  I'll 

1  151  140 

352,791 

lft-16 

io*w  

jj  7i a 

1  21 1  050 

1  290  258 

79.209 

6.649.0C8 

9,060,075 

2,411.067 

632,124 

2,576  909 

1848   

5,862.742 

8.6.^3,108 

... 

2,790,366 

455,139 

3,349,958 

2,884  819 

1849   

6.196.883 

6,522.760 

325.877 

843.29H 

1,255,062 

411,766 

6,3l>3.b9U 

6, 760. 328 

396,638 

936,057 

1,396,404 

460,347 

1851  •••■»■,•••■••«•*., 

6,782,059 

6,306.566 

476,493 

1,108,370 

725,863 

382.507 

1852  ...... . 

7,281,178 

6,684,908 

596.270 

1,106,980 

617,393 

489,587 

1853  .....  —  

7,659,390 

7,120,642 

638,748 

1,346,437 

786,192 

660,245 

7,400,141 

7,956,347 

556,206 

747,185 

1.410.390 

... 

663.206 

7,209,802 

7,665.160 

465,318 

669,053 

1.234.123 

675,070 

7,741,453 

8.023,683 

282.130 

897,303 

1.282,784 

385,481 

7,581,415 

8,375,093 

793,680 

741.053 

1,717.529 

976,476 

Total  of  17  year*... 

116,159.005 

119,273,441 

4,896,686 

8,01 1,32a 

|  17,877,067 

22.791,305 

4,134.308 

9,048,646 

lion  of  de- 
posit* In 
th.  United 
Kingdom, 
ding 


The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  "  separate 
surplus  fund"  appiars  (by  a  return  dated  16th  March 
1857)  to  have  reaiU-d,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1855, 
L.83S.598,  10s.  2d„  of  which  sura  L.322,288,  17*.  lOd. 
belonged  to  the  English  and  Welsh  banks;  L.318,  Is.  9d. 
to  Scottish  banks;  L. 10,691,  10s.  7d.  to  Irish  banks  ;  and 
L.2300  to  banks  in  Uie  smaller  islands  of  the  British  seas. 
On  this  surplus  account  no  interest  is  paid  by  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners. 

In  1857  the  total  number  of  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  597,  with  1,341,752  depositors,  of  whom 
1,139,919  had  sums  not  exceeding  L,£0 — viz.,  in  the 


aggregate,  L.  1 3,960,203,  being  on  the  average  L.12,  4s. 
lid.  for  each  depositor;  130,204  had  sums  exceeding 
I..50,  but  under  L.100 — namelv,  in  the  aggregate, 
L.8,982,919,  being  on  the  average  L.68,  19s.  9d.  for  each 
depositor;  70,159  had  sums  exceeding  L.  100,  but  under 
L^OO— viz..  in  the  aggregate,  I..9.719.339,  being  on 
the  average  L.138,  10s.  8d.  tor  each  depositor  ;  and  1470 
had  sums  exceeding  I .,.200 — viz.,  in  the  aggregate, 
L.32 1,562,  being  on  the  average  L.218,  15*.  for  each 
depositor.  The  average  deposit  for  the  whole  number  of 
depositors  was  L.24,  lis.  7cL    The  details  stood  thus: — 


Ow  or  Depositor*  In  the  order  of  their  reepeetiTe 
amount*. 

No.  of  t>epo 
iltor*.  in  **cb, 
Claaa, 

Amount  Depo 
■Iteit  In  f*rh 
Clui. 

til  in  etcfe 
ClM. 

Pn»portl<m  per 
cent,  of  Depo- 
sitors In  ,uh 
Wee*. 

Proportion  per 

eent.  or  Drpo- 
•iu^ln  ff»<h 

4.  Blending  L.100.  but  not  exceeding  I,. ISO.  

6.  Exceeding  L.160,  bat  not  .»c«dUg  L.200  

6»  I>.2Q0  and  upward*  !•,■•••••••••••••*•••••• 

1 1 1 '.  ii  1  ■  ........  

846,203 
293.716 
130,204 
44.339 
25,820 
1,470 

L. 

4,848.447 
9.111,756 
8,982,919 
6,330,002 
4,389.337 
321,662 

I. 

6729 
31022 
68  991 
120210 
169  997 
218750 

63067 
21-890 
9-704 
3304 
1924 
■109 

14-699 
27-624 
27-234 
16158 
13307 
•974 

1,341,752 

32,984,023 

... 

lion  of  d». 


On  the  interesting  point  of  the  social  classification  of 
depositors,  the  attainable  information  is  but  partial.  A 
return  of  this  kind  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1 853,  but  out  of  the  whole  number  of  savings  banks  then 
existing  in  the  United  Kingdom — namely,  576— 172  failed 
to  make  the  return  required.    It  appears,  however,  that 

I. — y umber  of  Depositor*  in  each  Clati. 


tface  not  only 
savings  banks,  but 


the  returns  made  by  the  other  404  bank 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
78}  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deposits  in  savings  banks  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  79$  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  individual  depositors.  These  returns  may  be  thus 
epitomized : — 


la  EaoLABD. 

In 

Walis. 

In 

Scot  La  a  d. 

In 
lasL.an. 

Total  in 
the  L'altee 
Kin|doSB. 

SoeleJ  Clwttteetton  "^^^'^"^Jj^^  s»rlnf»  Benke 

(1.)  Metro- 
politan 
Cminllea. 

It)  Aj-rlctil 
lural  t'osD 
USB, 

(%.)  Manu- 
facturing 
an  1  M  inl 

Total. 

1.  Persom  of  Independent  mesne  

4.  Tradesmen  and  their  assistants,  small  farm-  \ 
era.  clerk*,  mechanics  nod  artiions  not  de-  I 
scribed  as  journeymen,  and  their  vri«e«...  J 

6.  Soldi,,,,  mariners,  fishermen,  and  their  wives. 

OsH  •*y    fOI'  W  aMf).  .eeeesi  •  •  •  •  ee  •  IIS1 

4.402 

1.996 
3,360 

55,707 

2.018 

4,134 

1,536 
2,975 

70,768 

8,893 

381 
485 
1,396 

C3,fJ90 

1,966 

8,917 
4,017 
7,721 

189,556 

12,877 

344 

137 
2 

4,373 
300 

1.096 
760 
69 

23,541 

413 

1,347 
346 
676 

17,864 

1,283 

11,704 
6,250 
8,467 

235,333 

14,873 

67,473 

88,296 

67,318 

223,087  J  5,156 

25,869  1  21,815 

275,617 
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\am  of  Depejiltora  in  4*4  Saving*  Barks 
of  t lie  United  Kingdom. 


ISrought  forward  ,. 

6.  Policemen,  letter-carriers,  revenue-officers, 

pen*ioner*,  railway  men,  and  their  wive* 

7.  Labourers,  fnrm-aervanU,  journeymen  me' 

chin  In 

8.  Domestic 

Uundrei.e. 

9.  Dressmakers,  milliner*,  sbopwouicn,  end 

female  artisans  

10.  Female*  described  only  a*  married  women, 

widows,  or  «pin*t*r*  

11.  Minor*  having  account*  in  their  on  name*,  1 

including;  apprentice*   } 

12.  Tru*t  account*,  principally  far  minor*,  in-  ) 

eluding  all  joint  accounts....  J 

13.  Miscellaneous,  and  person*  undeacrlbed  

Total  


I*  F..«L*HD. 


(1.)  Melro- 

IJMavtlBBi 


67,473 
704 

12,447 

(30,357 

8,223 

18,179 

29,936 

3,413 
21,319 


SraJSr 


(*•) 


220,251 


88,286 
660 

54,375 

81,076 

7,087 

46,879 

72,283 

9,168 
10,395 


369.219 


67,318 
646 

32,743 

35,589 

2,862 

23,126 

30,927 

4,304 
8,448 


205,861 


223,087 
1,910 

99,566 

177,022 

19,172 

88,184 

189,146 

16,865 
40,363 


795,334 


I* 

SCOTHSD 


6,136 
3 


23,839 
75 


2,100  l  14.809 


2,778 
17 
1,893 
1,363 

180 

300 


19,379 
338 
12,193 
10,533 

122 

7,627 


In 
latiaan. 


21,615 
279 

3,231 

6,602 

488 

8,131 

3,720 

461 

252 


Total  In 
la.  tailed 


275,617 
2,267 

119,706 

236,781 

20,026 

110,401 

144,762 

17,648 
48,548 


13,790  80,933 


44,690  ,  844,749 


II. — Amount  of  Deposit*  in  each  Class. 


i  ia  4M  Sa.ir.fs 


la  K.  0L**D. 


(1.)  Metre-  <»,)  Arrlcal-'  <rH,M"I1'i 
Countlea,      Coantlc*.  I  *nA  M"*d 


Professional  men  and  their  wive*  

Tenon*  engaged  in  education  

Tradeamen  and  their  assistants,  small  farm- 
er*, clerk*,  mechanic*  and  artlian*  not 
described  a*  journeymen,  and  their  wives 
Soldier*,  mariner*,  fishermen,  and  their  wire* 
Policemen,  letter-carrier*,  revenue  officer*,  1 
pensioner.,  railwayman,  and  their  wive*  j 
Labourer*,  farm-servant*,  journeymen  me-  1 

chanica,  and  their  wire*    J 

Domestic  servant.,  charwomen,  nurse*,  and  1 

laundress**     / 

Dressmaker*,  milliner*,  shopwomen,  and  j 

Female*  described  only  a*  married  women 

widow*, or  spinster* 
Minors  having  account*  In  their  own  name*, 

including  apprentices  

Trust  accounts,  principally  for  minors,  in 

eluding  all  joint  account* 


Total  . 


L. 
88,868 
64,327 
87,038 

1,242,136 

70,931 
21,538 

279,094 

1.594,011 

197,333 

550,212 

304,760 

67,744 
328,401 


4,897,594 


145,348, 
43,9*9- 
95,038 


2,244,538]  1 

301,537 
23,166 

1,704,938 

2,446,485 

169,496 
1,488,364 

972,023 

163,377 
339.128 


L. 
14,651 
17,609 
49,867 

839,353 

74,933 

1  r  ^Jif'J 

,067,309 

963,028 

81,660 

676,069 

422,538 

74,460 
278,470 


I* 

«1LU. 


I  a  Scot- 
lam  o. 


lasts. I.. 


10,137,368  5.578,946 


U 

249.869 
116,065 
241,943 

6,326,027 

447,401 

63,703 

3,031,341 

5,003,624 

448,489 

2,714,646 

1,699,321 

300,581 
945,999 


L. 

8,285 
3,516 
87 

150,161 

8,853 
US 

64,619 

71,214 

433 

67,568 

22,171 

7,386 
12.352 


20,613,908  396,777 


U 

12,967 
18,504 


L 
44,683 
12,943 


90S  18,269 

382,666  635,335 

46.380 
10,907 


7,271 
988 


219,393 
867,194 
6,056 
180.222 
87,531 


Tetal  of 
Hie  United 
kmriluas. 


315.804 
161.028 
261,201 


6,394,079 

509.903 
76,720 

59,024  3,384,377 

134,321  5,476,253 

462,235 

3,186,628 

1,910,616 


8,23" 
834,173 
101,673 


1,390     12,960  327,317 


136,906 


6,747 


1,102.004 


1,320,810  1,225,572  23,557,167 


Unquestionably  valuable  as  i*  this  clarification  of  the 
social  position  and  employment  of  depositors,  it  would  ab- 
sorb too  much  of  our  space  to  pursue  it  into  further  detail. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  oh  Savings  Ranks 
of  1858,  the  tables  vre  have  quoted  arc  supplemented 
by  a  calculated  abstract  of  the  depositors  and  the  de- 
posits in  the  172  banks  which  omitted  to  make  returns 
on  this  point,  on  the  basis  of  those  made  by  the  other 
banks;  and  also  by  a  general  summary,  comprehending 
alike  the  returns  actually  made  and  those  so  calculated. 
To  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of 
pursuing  the  inquiry. 

During  the  last  few  year*  the  expenses  of  local  manage- 
ment have  varied  from  an  average  of  6s.  6d.  to  one  of 
6*.  8d.  per  emu  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus, 


roent. 


in  1852,  there  were  479  banks  in  England  and  Wales,  Espenae 
with  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  L.9l,8O0,  or,  on  the  aver-  of  local 
age  of  the  whole,  at  the  rate  of  6s.  6d.  per  cent.    In  Scot-  "*"»««- 
land,  43  banks  expended  I  ...5500,  or  at  the  rate,  over  the. 1 
whole,  of  6s.  Hd.  per  cent.    In  Ireland,  the  expenditure  of 
51  banks  amounted  to  L.720O,  or  on  the  average,  9*.  lid. 
per  cent.    For  the  whole  United  Kingdom  there  were  then 
575  banks,  expending  L.104,500,  or  on  the  average  6*.  8tL 
per  cent.    In  1856,  when  the  banks  of  England  and  Wales 
numbered  498,  instead  of  479,  their  aggregate  expense* 
amounted  to  L.101,800  (against  L.91,800  in  1852),  being 
at  the  rate  of  6s.  7d.  per  cent.    In  Scotland,  46  banks  ex- 
pended L.74O0,  being  at  the  rate  of  7s.  8d.  per  cent. ;  and, 
in  Ireland,  51  banks  expended  L.7600,  being  at  the  rate  of 
9s,  per  cent.    The  details  are  as  follow  :— 
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M«»r 

Bank.. 

No.  af  Oflletrt. 

Amount  of  Saetirity  fivrn. 

Salarlo*  and 

All-»*n<*< 
of  the  Paid 
OI1Wr»,«aar 
rnrfad  <.«. 
9V.IM4. 

Total 

E«prn»Mof  ,  No.ofOnra 
Management.  Aetonnta, 

Total  Amount 
dap  to 
T>rnoaitor«. 
Nor.J.l'M. 

Ptr 

Com- 
oro 
of  El 
ponwi 

Paid. 

Capa  4 

D»  Paid 
OflVora. 

So..  Ma 

J«o«.  jo. 

Manila  in  th«  British  Seas... 

498 
46 

ei 

2 

10SO 
106 
131 

* 

A25 
46 
45 

2 

L.285.5O0 
32.160 
34.810 

1.300 

L.346,670 
15,800 
9,500 
1,400 

L74.598 
5,320 
5.671 
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The  many  defalcations  from  the  funds  of  savings  banks 
tim»  from  nv  [},,.  fra,uis  af  their  officers,  sometimes  followed  by  the 
th*fur"1'of  failure  and  dissolution  of  the  banks  concerned,  have  been 
attended  with  an  amount  of  public  mischief  which  cannot 
be  estimated  by  the  mere  sums  of  money  that  have  been 
actually  lost  to  the  depositors.  These,  if  compared  with 
the  aggregate  of  savings  bank  transactions,  will  seem  of 
small  amount ;  and  in  most  instances  vigorous  exertion  has 
been  used,  by  trustees  and  others,  to  lighten  the  burden  to 
the  shoulders  least  capable  of  sustaining  it.  But  the  suffer- 
ing thus  occasioned  to  individuals  and  to  families  has  still 
been  great,  and  the  hindrance  to  the  good  working  of  the 
system  yet  greater  and  more  lasting.  In  some  districts  the 
discouragement  thus  given  to  provident  frugality  will  out- 
live the  existing  generation. 

We  believe  that  a  review  of  all  the  cases  of  defalcation 
that  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  savings 
banks  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  the  most  common  and  obvious  precautions  against 
fraud  have  been  disregarded.  The  necessary  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  admit  of  such  a  review,  even  in  its  briefest 
form.  But  we  may  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  conspi- 
cuous coses. 

No  case  in  the  annals  of  savings  banks  is  more  deplor- 
able than  the  failure  of  the  Rochdale  Bank  in  1849,  through 
the  frauds  of  George  Howarth,  who  had  been  its  actuary 
f torn  1822  until  1849,  and  died  in  that  office,  without  any 
suspicion  of  his  malpractices  having  been  excited.  Here 
(it  has  been  proved  in  evidence  before  a  parliamentary 
committee)  the  Mote  control  of  the  bank  was  left  to  its 
actuary  ("  who  represented  himself,"  said  one  witness,  "  as 
filling  the  office  really  as  a  matter  of  charity,"  and  who 
"managed  to  deceive  every  body  by  an  appearance  of 
wealth")  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  years,  and  the 
official  returns  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  were 
sometimes  signed  by  men  "  who  did  not  know  that  the;/ 
were  manaym"  until  the  actuary  assured  them  they  were 
so  at  the  moment  that  they  were  asked  to  sign.  No 
real  audit  of  the  accounts  ever  took  place.  When  Howarth 
died  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  to  depositor?  were  L.100,403  ; 
its  deposits  with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  were 
L.26,898  ;  its  cash  in  hand,  L.1788  ;  making  the  total  asseU 
L.2H,(>S6,  and  leaving  a  deficit  of  L.71,717.  Ultimately 
the  trustees  and  managers  raised  by  subscription  a  sum  of 
about  L.17,000;  anil  the  sale  of  the  actuary  s  property  pro- 
duced about  L.17,000  more, — raising  the  total  assets  to 
nearly  L.63,000,  which  paid  the  depositors  12s.  6d.  in  the 
|K)und. 

Between  1851  and  1857,  inclusive,  defalcations  occurred 
in  the  savings  banks  of  the  following  towns :— Bradford 
r,  .H»  ,,g,  (W|lu)i  nromlcV(  Dunmow,  Leicester,  Ongar,  Newport 
1801-57.  (Llcol  Wight),  Rugby,  Runcorn,  Southport,  West  Lon- 
don, anil  Yoxall.  In  all  these  cases  an  investigation  was 
instituted, — in  the  majority  of  them  by  the  employment  of 
Mr  W,  II.  Grey,  an  accountant  very  conversant  with  the 
business  of  savings  banks,  and  recommended  lor  the  task 
by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners.  The  general  result 
ol  lhcse  inquiries  is  quite  in  harmonv  with  the  obvious  con- 
clusioni  from  the  Rochdale  ewe.  'Great  laxitv  of  book- 
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keeping ;  absence  of  any  effective  audit ;  signature  of  the 
annual  returns  without  even  cursory  examination, — these  are 
the  common  features  of  almost  every  case.    At  Dunmmr  nmnov 
(where  the  defalcations  were  small  and  much  more  than  savings 
covered  by  the  surplus  fund),  rt| torts  Mr  Grey,  "  I  find  thai  bank, 
in  one  instance  a  balance  of  about  L.80  stood  for  several 
years  in  duplicate  in  the  books,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  counted  twice  over  in  the  classified  lists  of  those  years; 
....  and  the  required  total  must,  on  these  occasions,  also 
have  been  made  up  fictitiously."  ....    "  For  several  \ears 
most  of  the  letlger  entries  were  made  with  pencil  only  ;  and 
although  the  accounts  so  posted  which  remained  open  were 
afterwards  copied  with  ink  into  another  lunik,  yet  those  which 
were  closed  during  that  |>eriod  still  remain  only  in  pencil." 
At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  (where  the  deficiency  amounted  Newport 
to  L.8156),  "  Fictitious. documents,  purporting  to  be  signed  savings 
by  depositors,  giving  notice  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  a  bank, 
part,  or  the  whole  of  their  deposits,  have  been  produced  by 
the  secretary,  on  the  faith  of  which  cheques  have  been  signed 
by  the  attending  director  without  seeing  the  pass-book,  and 
without  ascertaining  whether  such  sums  were  really  stand- 
ing in  the  ledger  or  not.    These  cheques  have  been  en- 
trusted to  the  secretary  for  delivery  to  the  depositors  at  any 
time  they  might  call  for  them,  instead  of  insisting  on  per- 
sonal attendance  during  bank  hours.  ....    Some  of  the 
sums  for  which  cheques  were  thus  obtained  were  not  stand- 
ing at  all  in  the  bank  books;  or,  having  formerly  stood 
there,  had  already  been  withdrawn ;  others  were  standing 
there,  but  no  real  notice  of  withdrawal  bail  been  given  by 
the  depositors,  who  never  received  the  cheques  so  obtained. 

 In  some  cases  fictitious  accounts  have  been  raised  in 

the  ledgers,  and  closed  again  immediately  with  fraudulent 
repayments,  and  in  other  cases,  in  which  the  amounts  had 
been  previously  withdrawn,  the  dates  of  the  real  with- 
drawals hove  been  altered  into  those  of  the  fraudulent 
ones."    After  illustrating  other  fraudulent  practices  at  this 
bank,  Mr  Grey  adds  that  no  comparison  of  the  cash' book 
and  the  ledgers  had  ever  been  instituted,  and  that  "  the 
system  pursued  has  practically  left  the  "hole  control  of 
the  receipt  and  payment  of  about  L..K),(XK)  a  year  to  one 
individual."   Bui  in  1849.  when  the  failure  of  the  Hochdale  * 
bank,  and  several  frauds  in  other  banks,  aroused  the  closer  jj£ 
attention  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  and  of  their  ,„« 
comptroller  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  transaction  of  fyaujulrct 
the  local  business,  it  was  suggested  to  all  the  trustees  oi'mctkodi 
savings  banks  throughout  the  kingdom  that  depositors'  pass-  purturj  at 
books  should  be  called  in  and  compared  with  the  bank  Xswport 
ledgers.    The  trustees  at  Newport  speedily  adopted  Uai* • 
suggestion,  and  established  the  practice  of  having  the 
"bulauce-book"  («>.,  the  list  of  balances  due  to  depositors 
prepared  at  close  of  each  year)  always  on  the  table  when 
the  hank  was  open,  and  of  comparing  it  with  every  (Miss- 
book  that  came  in,  marking  both  pass  book  and  balance- 
book  with  the  attending  managers  initials.     This  made  it 
necessary  that  the  balance-book  should  contain  all  the 
open  accounts,  which  it  had  never  done  belore.    Mr  Grey 
thus  explains  the  new  deception  that  was  adopted  to  con- 
ceal the  deficiency  in  the  funds:— "  At  the  annual  exatn- 
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the  hands  of  ihc  trustees  or  directors ;  but  when  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  tliat  all  the  balances  had  been  correctly 
transferred,  they  shrank  from  the  laborious  task  of  adding 
together  two  or  three  thousand  amounts,  and  invariably  left 
that  duty  to  the  secretary  ....  trusting  to  the  correctness 


of  failures,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  recent  case  in  Organisa- 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  occurred ;)"  and  proceeded  to  show  *'on  »°« 
that  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  depositors  of  those  W*0*^" 
six  hanks  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  but  L.49,373, — viz. 
Rochdale.  L.37,433;  St  Helens  4O00;  Spilsby.  L.2436 ; 


full,  either  out  of  the  assets  of  the  banks,  or  by  subscription 
raised  amongst  the  trustees  and  manager*,  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  bank*  were  located;" 
and,  finally,  that  "  the  percentage  of  these  losses,  when 
taken  upon  the  gross  total  of  sums  received  and  paid  by 


of  his  addition   In  point  of  fact  the  addition  of  each    Hceth,  L.147  ;  Poole,  L-5176 ;  Newtown  (Wales),  L.I  80 ; 

,  but  the  total  of  each  page  was  brought    that  in  14  other  cases  of  default  occurring  during  the  like 
at  the  end ;  and  in  doing  so  L.  1000  was    period,  "  all  the  depositors  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  in 
.1000  in  another,  in  the  capital  column, 
and"  L.20  here  and  L.30  there,  in  the  interest  column, 
with  some  odd  money  to  make  up  the  required  difference, 
and  thus  the  total  amount  was  made  to  aaree  with  the  ac- 
tual assets  of  the  bank.    In  1852  a  still  bokler  step  was 
taken.    Instead  of  altering  the  sums  brought  forward  in  so 
many  different  places,  only  two  sums  were  reduced  bv 
L.1000  each,  but  L.6000  was  miscast  in  the  addition  of 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  summary-sheet,  and  the  total 
was  thus  kept  down  to  the  required  sum.  From 
it  will  be  perceived  how  imperfect  a  I 
and  how  little  it  was  caiculuted 
vent  or  discover  fraud."    In  this  Newport  case  the 
received  from  the  surely  of  the  late  actuary  was  but  L.I 00. 
The  assets  of  the  bank  were  L.58,622,  its  liabilities 
L.66,778.    No  subscription  appears  to  have  been  made 
towards  supplying  the  deficiency.  The  depositors  received 
a  dividend  of  1 7s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

As  to  the  Rugby  Hank,  Mr  Grey  reported  tliat  the  former 
actuary  "annually  fabricated  the  classified  statement  of  ba- 
lances required  by  the  National  Debt  Office,  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  its  assets ;"  and  as  to  the  Farringdon  Street,  or 
"  W  est  London"  Bank,  Uiat  "  there  is  no  sign  whatever  that 
the  ledger  entries  have  ever  been  called  over  with  the  cash- 
journal.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  ledgers  are  full  of' 
errors;"  ....  and  added  that  "the  scattered  manner  in 
which  about  5000  open  accounts  are  mixed  with  more  than 
18,000  closed  ones,  in  twelve  large  volumes,"  increased  the 
difficulty  of  investigating  them.  In  this  case,  in  fact,  the 
investigation  was  never  fully  carried  out.  The  amount 
due  to  depositors  on  the  20th  November  18oo,  appeared  to 
be  L.96,577,  and  the  total  an>oiint  of  assets  I, .95, 024,  leav- 
ing a  gross  deficiency  of  L.1553,  a  portion  of  which  was 
known  to  exist  independently  of  the  fraud  which  had  been 
committed.  The  reporter  had  good  reason  to  tell  the 
trustees  :  "  You  may  congratulate  yourselves  tliat  the  defi- 
ciency is  not  greater  than  it  appears  to  be ;  with  the  oppor- 
tunities which  have  been  afforded,  and  with  so  large  a  fund 
to  work  on,  a  great  deal  more  mischief  might  as  easily  Itave 


the  savings  banks  in  Great  Britain,  including  i 
dited,  since  their  first  establishment  in  1817  (amounting  to 
upwards  of  L.73,000,000),  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  I  s.  4d. 
upon  every  L.100;"  and  they  add  the  inquiry,—"  Where, 
in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  in  any  public  or  commer- 
cial institutions,  involving  money  transactions  of  equal  num- 
ber and  extent,  can  so  just  and  satisfactory  account  of  a 
stewardship  be  rendered,  as  is  here  shown  ?  "  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  it  would  be  at  least  equally  difficult 
to  produce  an  analogous  series  of  defalcations  so  largely 
facilitated,  if  not  absolutely  caused,  by  the  neglect  of  ele- 
mentary principles  of  precaution  and  supervision.  And 
pecuniary  loss  (we  repeat)  is  not,  in  this  matter,  the  just 
measure  of  public  injury.  Nor  can  it  be  very  difficult  to 
do  in  all  savings  banks  (with  more  or  less  of  completeness) 
what  has  already  been  so  effectively  done  in  the  best  of 
them.  Improved  organization  and  methods  of  working 
need  to  be  diffused,  not  invented.  To  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject we  have  now  to  turn.1 


been  done  ;  that  which  has  been  accomplished  is  not  irre- 
mediable." 

This,  indeed,  as  respects  the  actual  magnitude  of  the 
losses,  might  be  alleged  of  nearly  all  the  cases  of  savings 
hank  defalcation.  The  trustees  and  managers  of  the  S 
Martin's  Bank,  accordingly,  in  their  petition  to  the  House 
ot  Commons  against  the  proposed  bill  of  1853,  said  tliat 
"out  of  the  522  savings  banks  then  established  in  Great 
Britain,  there  have  been  only  six  at  which  any  loss  whatever 
has  been  sustained  btf  tlepottlori  since  the  year  1844  (com- 
prising the  entire  period  within  which  all  the  much-talked- 


II.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  TOE  SAVINGS  BANKS 
,OF  GREAT  BIMTAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  legislation  which  at  present  governs  the  savings 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  contained,  or  chiefly  con- 
tained, in  the  several  statutes,  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  92;  3  Will. 
IV.,  c.  14  ;  5  and  6  Will.  IV,  c  57  ;  7  and  8  Vict,  c.  83; 
II  and  12  Vict,  c.  133;  and  16  and  17  Vict.,  c. 45.  The 
main  provisions,  and  the  immediate  circumstances  of  each 
of  tbese  acts  of  Parliament,  have  been  recited  in  the  course 
of  our  historical  summary.  No  consolidated  statute  as  yet 
exists.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  a  connected  view 
of  these  various  and  scattered  enactments,  in  their  i 
bearings  upon  the  daily  business  of  a  savings  batik. 

I.  formation, — Savings  Banks  are  only  to  be  established  1 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  lor  the  reduction  ofof  * 
the  National  Debt,  or,  on  their  behalf,  of  the  comptroller-  8* 
general,  or  assistant-comptroller,  acting  under  the  said  com- 
missioners. The  proposed  rules  of  the  bank  to  be  established 
are  to  be  submitted,  in  duplicate,  to  the  consulting  barrister 
appointed  by  such  Commissioners,  who,  on  approval,  is  to  re- 
turn one  copy  to  the  originators,  and  to  transmit  the  other 
to  the  Commissioners.    A  fee  of  one  guinea  U  payable  to  g  Geo.  IV., 
the  barrister.  The  rules  are  then  to  be  filed  in  the  National    OH ;  sud 
Debt  Office,  and  to  be  preserved  in  a  book  at  the  bank.*  ,ml  8 
The  trustees  are  to  forward  a  certilicalu  of  their  own  ap-  Vict' c' 


1  John  Bon»,  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  re-luting  tkt  Poort  Rate,  Ac  (1805);  Tke  FrintipUt  and  Regulation*  of"  Tranquillity,"  ax.  (1806); 
Tit  »',.!.(.  of  tke  People  and  tlu  Meant  of  tke  Oovernmml  (1807) ;  Tke  Pritnd  of  tke  People,  Ac.  ( 1807)  ;  Hansard's  Parliamentary  fliitory 
and  Dekatet,  1808  1857  ;  Duncan,  An  Ft.ay  o*  t*<  Xature  and  Advantage*  of  Paritk  Bankt  (Edinb.  1815,  sod  2d  edit.,  1816)  ;  A  Skon 
Actonntoftkt  Fdmlmrgk  Satiny  Bank  (34  edit.,  1815);  Repnn*  of  tkt  Soeiety  for  Bettering  tke  Condition  of  tlu  Poor,  No.  59,  rt#»a.< 
licaatnnnt.  An  Fuay  on  Provident  or  Parish  Bankt  (18)6)  ;  Kuee.  Obnrrationt  on  Banks  fvr  Saving*  (1816);  (.'buries  Taylor.  A  Summary 
Aetonnt  of  tkt  London  Satinet  Hank  (1816)  ;  Horace  Twits,  A  Trael  on  Sating*  Bankt  UBlti;  ;  Bowles,  Jtoaton*  for  tk*  Kttablitknunl, 
and  Suggettiont  for  tkt  Formation  and  Management  of  Bankt  for  Souring*  (1817);  Win.  Davis,  Friendly  Adtiet  to  Induttrioue  and  Frugal 
Pertont  (4U>  edit.,  1817);  Annalt  of  Bankt  for  Saringt  (1818)  ;  Wood  row,  Ktmarkt  on  Bankt  for  Sating*  (1818;;  Parliamentary  JUtum* 
relating  to  Savtngt  Bankt,  1818  1857  ;  Statultt  at  large  (1817,  1818,  1824,  1828,  1833,  1835.  1844,  1848.  1833) ;  Pratt,  Miliary  of  San- 
ingt  Bankt  in  Fngland,  Ac.  (1842\  [In  en  appendix  to  this  volume,  the  I'arliaroentsry  retaras  from  1818  to  1841  are  reprinted.]  Re- 
port from  Ike  Stttet  Committee  on  Sassstft  Bankt :  ugrthrr  u-iik  tke  Protetdingt  of  ike  Committee,  Minute*  of  Etidentt,  and  Append™,  19th 
July  1858 ;  various  Reporte  and  other  papers  of  the  saving,  banks  specifically  referred  to. 
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pointment,  together  with  their  signature*  duly  authenticated. 
They  have  tlien  to  apply  for  the  form  of  instructions  with 
respect  to  their  appointment  of  a  London  agent,  who  alone 
is  to  transact  their  pecuniary  business  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, both  in  the  payment  and  the  withdrawal  of  deposits 
into  or  from  the  Bank  of  England. 

1 1.  Management. — Saving*  banks  are  usually  governed  by 
trustee*  and  manager*,  at  first  elected  by  the  founder*,  and 
duly  registered  in  the  Office  of  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners;  and  empowered  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their 
own  body  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  like  registration. 
In  some  bank*  the  managers  arc  styled  a  "  committee," 
and  are  elected  annually  by  the  founders  and  other  "  pa- 
tron*" of  the  bank.  Such  trustees  and  manager*  are  not 
to  have  any  salary  or  benefit  whatever  from  the  bank  they 
They  may  appoint  and  dismiss  all  needful 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business,  and  may  fix 
tive  salaries  or  other  remuneration.  All  paid 
so  appointed  and  all  treasurers  must  give  security 
to  the  comptroller-general  of  the  National  Debt  Commit- 
for  the  just  execution  of  their  respective  trust*,  on  a 
i  of  bond  furnished  to  the  trustees  by  the  Commissioners, 
to  such  amount  as  may  be  determined  by  not  leas  than 
>  trustee*  and  three  managers,  which  determination  shall 
be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  acting  committee,  and 
the  bond  be  lodged  with  the  comptroller-general.  But 
comptroller  have  any  power  to 
_  of  the  security  offered, 
t  has  been— as  we  have  shown  in  our  historical  retrospect 
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and  wilful  neglect  or 'default,  unUss  he  shall  havl 
in  writing,  under  his  own  hand,  to  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners hi*  willingness  to  be  so  responsible,  which  re- 
sponsibility he  may  limit  to  a  certain  amount  This  is  the 
present  state  (1859)  of  the  law  as  respect*  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  but,  r«  Ireland,  every  trustee  and  manager  is  liable,  ex 
officio,  and  indefinitely,  for  any  deficiency  that  may  occur  in 
the  funds  of  his  bank,  unless  he  shall  have  signed  a  docu- 
ment limiting  his  liability  to  any  sum  not  less  than  L.100. 

III.  InrestmeiUof  Deposit!. — Monies  deposited  in  savings 
bank*  are  to  be  invested,  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land or  Bank  of  Ireland  exclusively.  Trustees  are  em- 
powered to  make  their  investments  with  the  Commissioners 
in  any  suras  not  less  than  I, .JO.  after  notice  signed  by  two 
trustees,  and  to  retain  in  their  hands  such  sums  only  as  mnv 
from  time  to  time  be  required  to  meet  withdrawals  and 
other  exigencies.  The  Commissioners  are  empowered  to 
invest  the  monies  paid  to  their  account  cither  in  bank  an- 
nuities or  in  exchequer  bills. 

IV.  Methods,  Limitations,  and  (Conditions  of  Deposits, 
and  of  their  Withdrawal. — All  persons  who  are  about  to 
become  depositors  in  a  savings  bank  must  state  their  names 
and  residences,  together  with  their  respective  profession, 
business,  occupation,  or  calling ;  and  must  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  the  following  purport : — 

"  In  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  9  Gen. 
IV,  c.  92,  |  34,  I,  A  B  ,  of  ,  do  hereby  de- 
clare to  the  Trustees  and  Managers  of  the  Savings  Bank 

established  at  ,  that  I  am  desirous,  on  my  own  behalf, 

to  become  a  depositor  in  the  said  savings  bank,  and  that 
I  am  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  entitled  to  any  deposit  in, 
or  benefit  from,  the  funds  of  this  or  of  any  other  savings 
bank  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  nor  to  any  sum  or  sums 
standing  in  the  name  or  names  of  aoy  other  person  or  per- 
sons in  the  books  of  the  said  savings  bank  above  men- 
tioned." [If  the  depositor  belong  to  any  friendly  society, 
he  must  then  add: — u  Save  and  except  such  benefit  as  I 
may  be  entitled  to  from  being  a  member  of  a  friendly  so- 
ciety, legally  established."]    Witness  my  hand  this  day 


,  9  Ceo.IV 


of        18    .    Signed  by  the  said  A  B  in  pre-  OrjraiiUa- 

sence  of  me         ."  lion  and 

If  the  declaration  so  made  shall  be  false,  or  if  the  depo-  *,»»»k- 
sitor  shall  afterwards  place  money  in  more  than  one  savings 
bank  at  a  time,  the  whole  of  his  deposits  become  forfeited. 
The  minimum  deposit  is  not  fixed  by  law,  but  ranges  in ' 
the  various  bank*  from  Is.  to  5s,  according  to  their  respec-  ^jjja'.' 
tive  regulations.    The  maximum  of  the  deposits  of  any  one  3  wiu.'iv 
year  is  L.30  (exclusive  of  interest  thereon,  and  irrespectively  c  ut  §  29 
of  any  withdrawals  during  the  year) ;  and  that  of  the  total 
sums  receivable  from  any  one  depositor  (inclusive  of  inte- 
rest) is  L.150.    When,  by  the  addition  of  compound  inte- 
rest thereto,  such  maximum  sum  shall  have  reached  L.200, 
interest  thereon  shall  cease.     In  respect,  however,  of 
accounts  which,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of  9  Geo.  IV, 
c.  92,  viz.,  on  the  28th  July  1828,  already  amounted  to 
or  exceeded  the  sum  of  L.200  in  the  whole,  interest  and 
compound  interest  are  still  payable.    Every  depositor,  on 
making  his  or  her  first  deposit,  is  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
rules,  and  a  depositor's  book  or  pass-book,  in  which  shall 
be  entered  such  first  deposit,  and  all  subsequent  deposits ; 

1  of  withdrawal,  and  sums  withdrawn.  The  pass- 
:  be  produced  at  the  bank  whenever  any  business 
«i,  and  must  also  be  exhibited  once  at  least  in 
every  year  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined.  This  book 
is  the  depositor's  receipt  and  voucher;  and  iu  production  by  r  and  8 
the  depositor,  or  by  any  person  authorized  by  the  depositor,  Vict,  c. 
is  at  all  times,  in  the  absence  of  any  previous  claim  to  the  83>  I  *■ 
r  made  in  writing,  a  si 


the 


authority  for 


the  repayment  of  money,  notwitl 
insolvency,  or  other  legal  disability  of  s 
the  closing  of  the  account,  the  book  is  to  be  re-delivered  to 
the  bank.    Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  are 
empowered  to  make  and  withdraw  deposits  in  the  same  9  Gra.  IV , 
manner  as  if  they  were  of  full  age.    Any  married  woman  c  92.  {  M, 
may  receive  money  in  respect  of  any  deposit  made  by  her,  7  and  8 
unless  her  husband  shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  of  Vict.,  c 
the  marriage,  and  shall  claim  payment  to  himself.    Trust- 83,  *  1S- 
deposits  arc  to  be  invested,  jointly,  in  the  name  of  the 
trustee  and  of  the  person  interested  ;  and  the  receipts,  or 
joint-receipt,  of  both  must  be  given  in  order  to  the  validity 
of  a  repayment,  except  in  case  of  the  insanity  or  imbecility 
of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  deposit  shall  have  been 
made  ;  upon  proof  of  which,  repayment  may  be  made  to  the 
trustee.    Friendly  societies,  legally  established,  may  invest 
their  funds  in  savings  banks  to  any  amount ;  and  charitable  9  G*o.  IV , 
societies  or  institutions  may  deposit  to  the  amount  of  L.1G0*-  82,  $5 
in  any  one  year,  and  to  the  amount  of  L.300  in  the  whole, 
exclusive  of  interest.    Dispute*  between  the  trustees  of  a 
savings  bank  and  any  depositor,  or  any  executor,  admini- 
strator, next  of  kin,  or  creditor  or  assignee,  of  a  depositor, 
who  may  have  become  bankrupt,  are  to  be  referred  in  writ-  7  and  8 
ingto  the  barrister  appointed  under  the  acts  of  Parliament  Vi<-t,e.  8J, 
to  certify  the  rules  of  savings  banks;  who,  on  such  refer-  S 
ence,  may  inspect  books  and  documents,  and  administer  an 
oath  to  witnesses  ;  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  De- 
posits may  be  transferred  to  or  from  other  savings  banks 
upon  due  notice.    The  regulations  applicable  to  the  with- 
drawal of  deposits  differ,  more  or  less,  in  the  various  banks. 
At  Glasgow,  for  example,  no  notice  is  required.  But  usually 
a  notice  of  from  seven  to  twenty-one  days,  according  to  the 
amount  involved,  must  be  given  of  the  claim  to  rejmyment 
V.  Interest  an  Deposits. — Since  the  20th  of  November 
1844,  the  rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  to  the  trustees  of  savings  intern:  • » 
banks  has  been  fixed  at  L.3.  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  d»po»it». 
the  maximum  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  banks  to  depositors  at 
L.3,  Os.  lOd.  per  cent  per  annum.  The  precise  rate  per  cent 
assigned  to  depositors  depends,  therefore,  on  the  rules  of  each  7  and  8 
bonk  respectively,  provided  always  that  it  shall  not  exceed  v"lst,e.l3 
L.3,  Os.  lOd.  on  deposits  invested  with  the  National  Debt  Com-  *  *• 
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miasioners ;  and  the  precise  rnteactuallyrmmtvi/Ziydepoaitora 
depends  on  the  method*  of  calculation,  which  in  various  banks 
have  a  wide  range  of  difference.  At  Edinburgh,  for  instance, 
interest  at  L2,  17s.  9d.  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  sums  of  1.-., 
2s.,  3s,  4>..  and  os.,  and  on  multiples  of  5s.,  not  only  by 
months  and  weeks,  but  by  portions  of  a  week.  Thus,  the 
of  dale  of  "  Tuesday"  in  each  week  is  used  for  Monday,  Tuet- 
day.  and  Wednesday  ;  and  that  of  "  Friday"  for  Thursday, 
J  interest  is  credited  wherever 
a  penny.    On  Monday*  or 


Friday,  and  Saturday  i  and 
it  amounts  to  the  tenth  of 

Thursdays  the  depositor  of  course  loses  one  day's  interest ; 
on  Wednesdays  or  Saturdays  he  gains  one  day's  interest. 
At  Cork,  again,  interest  at  the  rate  of  L.2, 1 7s.  Of d.  is  cal- 
culated every  four  days  on  all  deposits  of  5s.  and  upwards ;  no 
sum  less  than  5s.  being  received  at  that  bank.  At  Man- 
chester, depositors  receive  L.3  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
every  entire  sum  of  10a.  sterling,  calculated  only  by  calen- 
dar months,  and  from  the  20th  day  of  each  month  ;  no  in* 
tercet  being  allowed  on  any  less  sum  than.  10s.,  or  on  any 
fractional  part  of  10,<,  or  for  any  less  period  than  one 
month.  Finally,  the  Perth  savings  bank—a  quite  excep- 
tional instance — paid  interest  to  most  of  its  depositors,  in 
the  year  1857,  at  the  rate  of  L.4,  5*.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
having  transferred  more  than  four-fifths  of  its  capital  from 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to  the  Union  and  Central 
Banks  of  Scotland,  under  the  powers  of  a  special  proviso 
introduced  into  its  rules  in  the  year  1947  (at  which  period 
a  very  high  rate  of  interest  was  given  by  the  Scottish  joint- 
stock  banks),  in  these  terms : — "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
trustees  of  this  bank,  at  the  request  of  any  depositor  or  de- 
positors, to  invest  the  monies  deposited,  or  to  be  deposited, 
by  them,  in  any  of  the  banks  of  Scotland,  incorporated  by 
statute  or  royal  charter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  depo- 
sitors, under  the  powers  contained  in  the  12th  section  of  the 
Act  of  the  9  Geo,  I V.,  c  92 ;  and  the  interest  to  be  paid 
on  the  deposits  so  invested  will  be  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  management,  and  which 
will  be  binding  on  the  depositors  without  the  necessity  of 
of  interest  being  entered  in  their  pass-books.  The 
fixed  by  the  committee  of  management  will  be 
"  yearly,  up  to  the  20th  day  of  November  in  each 
year,  and  added  to  the  principal  j  the  whole  sum  bearing 
interest  thereafter."  The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
English  and  Welsh  banks  to  their  depositors  is  L.2,  1 8s.  9d.; 
that  paid  by  Scottish  banks,  L.2,  17s.  9d. ;  and  that  |«id  by 
Irish  banks,  L.2,  16*.  5d. ;  the  average  of  the  United  King- 
dom being  L.2,  18s.  8d. 

VI.  Annuities.- -The  trustees  and  managers  of  savings 
n  depositors,  or  from  any 
any  "sum  or  sums  of  money  (subject  to  the 
)  i *  r t  i \  c t  .  i..'.  1 1 1  k  1 1  > ( 1 1  j ,  for  tin   pi aWdttlSS  of 

nuities,  immediate  or  deferred.  All  suchT  sums  received 
shall  be  entered  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
presence  of  the  payer,  who  shall  sign  a  declaration,  in  the 
form  directed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  that  he  or  she  neither  possesses  nor  is 
entitled  to  any  annuity  or  annuities  under  the  statutes  3 
3  Will.  IV.,  Will.  IV.,  c  14,  and  7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  83,  exceeding  in  the 
c  14 ;  whole,  with  the  annuity  now  applied  tor,  the  sum  of  L.30 
7  'nd  8  „,  P*r  "-"num.  The  purchaser  shall  then  receive  a  book  con- 
vict., c.83.uinjnB  ,„  nbrt-act  „f  tnc  rule,  witla  a  certificate  of  the 
contract  for  the  annuity,  signed  by  two  trustees  or  mana- 
gers, and  also  an  account  of  the  money  paid,  attested  by 
the  signature  of  the  actuary.  No  annuity  can  be  contracted 
for  upon  the  life  of  any  person  who  is  under  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  and  no  annuity  or  annuities  can  be  possessed  by 
any  one  individual  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  the  sum  of 
L.30  per  annum ;  nor  can  any  annuity  be  granted  of  less 
amount  than  L.4  per  annum.  Sliould  any  individual  be- 
come possessed  at  any  one  time  of  annuities  granted  under 
the  provision*  of  the  Acta  of  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  14,  or  7  and 


8  Vict,  c.  83,  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  L.30  per  0-ga.nixa- 
annum,  such  annuities  will  immediately  cease  and  be  for-  lion  and 
feited.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  any  married  person 
may  purchase  or  be  possessed  of  an  annuity  not  exceeding  :r " " L 
the  amount  last  named,  altliough  an  annuity  of  like  amount 
may  have  been  granted  to  or  may  be  possessed  by  the  wife 
or  husband  of  such  person.  All  contracts  for  annuities 
must  be  sanctioned  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
for  which  purpose  proof  of  age  must  be  furnished  to  the 
managers  of  the  savings  bank  contracted  with.  The  money 
received  for  annuities  must  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners, 
to  whom,  fourteen  days  previous  to  the  demand  for  payment 
of  any  life  annuity,  proof  must  be  afforded  of  the  existence 
and  identity  of  the  annuitant  All  annuities  when  due  are 
payable  by  two  equal  lialf-yearly  payments ;  namely,  on  the 
5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July,  in  respect  of  all  purchases 
which  were  completed  at  any  time  during  the  quarter  end- 
ing on  the  10th  of  tlie  preceding  October  ;  and  on  the  5th 
April  and  10th  October,  in  respect  of  all  purchases  which 
were  completed  at  any  time  during  the  quarter  ending 
on  the  5th  of  the  preceding  January  ;  and  so,  conversely, 
with  respect  to  purchases  completed  during  the  other 
quarters  of  the  year.  No  annuity  thus  purchased  can  be 
transferred  or  assigned  by  the  purchaser,  so  as  to  enable 
the  assignee  to  receive  the  same  during  the  purchaser's 
lifetime.  If  the  intending  purchaser  of  a  deferred  annuity, 
having  made  one  or  more  payments  on  account  shall  give 
due  notice  of  his  inability  to  continue  such  payments,  the 
amount  of  the  payments  actually  made  shall  (but  without 
interest)  be  returned  to  such  intending  purchaser  ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  any  person  who  shall  liavc  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity  shall  die  before  the  said 
annuity  shall  have  become  payable,  the  amount  of  his  pre- 
vious payment*  shall  be  repaid  to  his  executors  or  admini- 
strators without  interest  The  acts  recited,  together  with 
that  of  10  Geo.  IV,  a  24,  §§  40-44,  impose  heavy  penalties 
tor  false  statements,  or  for 
death  of  the  person  entitled. 

VII.  Bookkeeping.— The  bookkeeping  of  savings  banks  Bookk«ep- 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  describing  seriatim  the  systems'0* 
severally  pursued  at  some  of  the  principal  banks  of  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

(I.)  St  Martin's  Place  Savings  Bank,  London.— Three  8t  M.rtin1 
distinct  sets  of  journals  or  day-books  are  kept :  the  first,  that  ***k-  Lon- 
of  the  auditors ;  the  second,  that  of  the  cashiers  \  the  third,  °°0, 
that  of  the  ledger-clerks ;  each  of  which  sets  records  the 
entire  business  of  the  day,  and  all  of  which  arc  compared 
at  ita  close.  In  addition  to  his  specific  journal,  each  clerk 
has  a  certain  number  of  ledgers,  each  of  them  correspond- 
ing with  a  certain  numerical  series  of  depositors'  books. 
No  other  clerk  is  allowed  to  make  any  entry  in  these,  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  the 
auditor.  All  "cash  transactions  with  i 
the  rules  relating  to  bookkeeping  (as  given  in  evidence  by 
Mr  Boodle,  the  comptroller,  before  the  Commons'  Com- 
mittee of  1858),  "  shall  be  first  entered  in  the  clerks'  jour- 
nals, cash-books,  and  managers'  [elsewhere  called  auditors'] 
at  tlie  close  of  the  business  of 
over,  and  compared  with  each 
by  the  weekly  auditors  and  clerks,  and  all  variations 
be  rectified  before  the  clerks  be  dismissed ;  and  after  tlie 
depositor's  book  has  left  the  office,  no  alteration  shall  be 
permitted  in  the  clerks' journals  or  cashiers'  books,  without 
reference  to  the  managers'  journal,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  number,  name,  and  amount  Any  alteration 
required  to  be  made  in  a  depositor's  book  is  to  be  referred 
back  to  the  ledger-clerk,  to  make  the  necessary  correction 
in  his  journal.  The  ledger-clerks  shall  post  the  several 
entries  from  their  respective  journals  into  their  ledgers, 
carefully  examining  the  name  as  well  as  the  number  of 
each  account,  inserting  at  tlie  tame  time  in  the  '  ledgers' 


journals;  and  such  books' 
each  day  shall  be  called  i 
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check  journal'  the  number  of  each  account  in  which  th.e 
transaction  is  so  potted.  The  cashiers,  each  taking  an- 
other's division,  shall  enter  from  the  ledgers  into  the  sepa- 
rate  ledgers'  check  journals,  against  the  number  of  each 
account,  the  amount  so  posted,  whether  receipt*  or  pay- 
ments, checking  the  accuracy  of  the  additions  or  subtrac- 
tions; such  entries  in  the  check  journals  being  first  care- 
fully examined,  both  as  to  the  numbers  ami  the  amounts 
with  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  cashiers'  journals, 
and  then  cast,  and  the  castings  checked ;  the  officers  ex- 
amining such  entries  and  checking  the  castings  signing 
their  initials  in  the  check  journal ;  every  variation  either  in 


numbers  or  amounts,  before  correction,  being  carefully  ex- 
amined with  the  managers'  [elsewhere  called  auditor*'] 
journals,  and  all  errors  being  noted  in  a  separate  '  error- 
book,'  kept  for  each  division,  and  weekly  examined  and 
checked  by  the  chief  cashier  and  accountant.  The  total 
of  the  entries  so  made  from  the  ledgers  into  the  separate 


Edinburgh 


ledgers' check  journals  shall  be  collected  by  the  comptroller, 
and  ascertained,  by  a  weekly  examination,  to  agree  with 
the  total  amounts  of  each  week's  receipts  and  payments." 
Further,  with  respect  to  the  comparison  from  time  to  time 
of  depositors'  books  with  the  ledgers,  another  rule — the 
twenty-fourth — directs,  "  That  in  all  cases,  when  a  deposi- 
tor's book  shall  be  first  brought  to  the  office  after  each 
20th  of  November,  the  balance  standing  in  the  depositor's 
book  on  such  20th  of  November  shall  be  ascertained  by  a 
careful  examination,  and  by  a  separate  addition  of  the  in- 
terest extracted  from  the  ledger  account,  to  agree  with  the 
checked  balance  in  the  ledger  to  such  period ;  and  to  cer- 
tify to  such  correctness,  and  to  record  the  date  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  depositor's  book,  the  ledger-clerk  examining 
the  same  shall  sign  his  initial*,  against  such  balance  in  the 
depositor's  book,  and  also  in  the  ledger."  Anil  the  2oth 
rule  directs,  "  That  upon  any  variance,  occasioned  either 
by  an  error  of  commission  or  omission  being  found  to  exist 
between  the  balance  in  a  deposit-book  and  the  ledger,  the 
same  be  at  once  reported  to  the  comptroller,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence to  the  chief  cashier  and  accountant,  before  the  deposit- 
book  be  returned  to  the  depositor  ;  and  if  the  error  shall  be 
found  to  be  in  the  ledger,  a  record  sliall  be  kept  of  the  same, 
explaining  the  nature  and  particulars  of  the  error  occasioning 
such  variance."  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  no  men/is 
are  taken  to  ensure  the  production from  time  to  time  of  the  de- 
positors' boohs,  and  that,  in  fact,  a  very  large  number  re- 
main unexamined,  uncompared,  and  unseen  for  many  years. 

(2.)  Edinburgh  Savings  Bank. — The  bookkeeping  of 
the  admirably  managed  bank  at  Edinburgh  was  thus  de- 
scribed to  the  Commons'  Committee  of  1828  by  Mr  Mait- 
land,  it*  honorary  treasurer,  and  the  author  of  an  excellent 
tract  on  the  account*  of  savings  banks,  published  in  1841 : — 
Depositors  are  received  by  (I)  the  actuary  or  his  assistant, 
who,  having  obtained  satisfactory  answer*  to  the  needful 
inquiries,  makes  the  requisite  entry  in  the  depositor's  book, 
and  passe*  it  on  to  (2)  the  accountant,  or  his  assistant,  who 
makes  the  new  entry  in  the  appropriate  ledger  account, 
with  the  interest — to  credit  for  a  deposit,  or  to  debit  for 
repayment — to  the  20th  November  next  following,  puts 
the  check  mark,  and  passe*  the  book  on  to  (3)  the  cashier, 
who  has  before  him  "  two  cash-books,  one  for  division  No. 
1 ;  the  other  for  No.  2  of  the  ledgers,"  makes  the  new  entry 
in  hi*  cash-book,  initials  the  dejiositor 's  fajok,  and  passes  it 
on  to  (4)  the  teller,  who  enter*  the  number  and  sum — 
debtor  or  creditor— in  his  ca*h  jotting-book,  announces  the 
depositor'*  name  and  the  new-made  entry,  initials  or  get* 
initialed,  receives  jit  pays  the  amount  accordingly,  and  re- 
turns the  depositor's  book  to  the  de|>ositor.  Thus  far,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  entries  in  the  bank's  book*  have  all 
made  from  the  debitor's  book :  that  book  has  been 
fronted  with  its  duplicate  in  the  ledger,  and  the  dt 
has  approved  of  die  last  entry  bv  acting  on  it.  No 


can  be  received  or  paid  until  these  entries  are  so  made.  Organist- 
Mr  Maitland  adds,  that  about  250  depositor*  can  be  thus  tion  and 
di*f>oced  of  in  one  hour.    Then,  when  the  bank-door  is  *'»n»s«- 
shut  to  die  public  for  the  day:  \st.  The  cash  is  counted  ;  v  ■ 
die  cash-book-keeper  and  the  teller  balance  with  each  other,  ^""v-""^ 
and  each  sign*  his  own  book ;  Idly,  The  accountant  dis- 
perses to  their  proper  sections  the  reference  numbers  or 
account*  that  day  operated  upon ;  and  by  these,  from  the 
ledgers  (which  are  all  kept  in  sections  of  thousand*),  ob- 
tains the  ]i,ul'vid1"al  sumiy  'l}6*6^1"*,^.  ,ry?fer*  *»  ,he 

from  the  ledgers,  a  balance  with  the  cash-book  to  the  close 
of  that  day.  On  each  Saturday  ibis  result  is  recorded  by 
section*,  in  a  formal  way,  for  the  weekly  report ;  in  the 
ledgers,  however,  an  error  of  one  kind— namely,  of  addi- 
tion or  subtraction — might  escape  this  check,  as  well  as 
the  daily  check,  by  direct  inspection  ;  therefore,  'idly,  The 
ledgers  are  brought,  once  in  every  quarter,  to  a  general 
trial  balance  ;  and  Athly,  comes  the  general  annual  balance 
at  the  20th  of  each  November  for  the  annual  return. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  Edinburgh  system  bases 
the  bank  accounts  upon  list  pass-books;  ensures  the  reci- 
procal check  of  four  several  officers  in  the  record  of  each 
transaction;  and  provides,  first,  a  weekly  summary;  secondly, 
a  quarterly  trial  balance  ;  thirdly,  a  general  annual  balance. 
Nor  have  the  benefits  of  this  system  been  confined  to  the 

filacc  of  its  birth.  The  improvement*  made  at  Edinburgh 
mve  been  copied  by  other  saving*  hanks,  and  sometimes 
with  modification*  which  have  been  themselves  further  steps 
in  advance. 

(3.)  Manchester  Savings  Bank. — At  Manchester  the  IbsbsMm 
depositor's  pass-book  goes  through  the  hand*  of  fire  several  •agings 
clerks  on  the  receipt  of  each  deposit,  and  of four  on  occa- 
sion of  each  repayment ;  the  receipt  of  the  deposit-money 
occurs  at  the  first  manipulation  of  the  pass-book  instead  of 
the  last,  as  at  Edinburgh ;  the  receiving-clerk  and  the  pay- 
tletk  are  always  different  officers;  and  a  monthly  audit  is 
made  by  a  professional  accountant,  not  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  bank.  The  routine  of  receiving  run*  thus  : — (1)  The 
counter  or  receiving  clerk  takes  from  the  depositor  the 
money  to  be  deposited  and  also  his  pass-book,  in  which  lie 
enter*  the  amount  both  in  figures  and  in  words,  and  then 
hands  the  book  and  the  money  to  (2)  the  cashier,  who 
receives  deposits,  but  makes  no  repayments.  This  officer 
enter*  the  amount  and  tlie  depositor'*  progressive  number 
in  the  actuary's  cash-book,  signs  the  pass-book  with  hi* 
name  in  full,  and  then  transmits  it  to  (3)  that  particular 
ledger-clerk  within  whose  section  of  progressive  numbers  it 
falls,  who,  first,  posts  the  entry  from  it  into  the  sectional 
ledger,  and  initials  the  pass-book  to  indicate  such  posting ; 
and,  secondly,  enters  in  the  ledger  the  amount  of  interest 
which  will  have  accrued  on  this  deposit  up  to  the  20th  of 
the  following  November.  The  pass-book  proceeds  (4)  to 
the  cash-book-keeper,  who  enters  in  the  cash-book  the  de- 
positor's number  and  name,  and  the  amount  of  the  deposit ; 
he  also  writes  his  initials  in  the  pass-book,  and  then  hands 
it  (5)  to  the  pay-clerk,  who  calls  out  the  name  and  the 
amount  deposited,  and  returns  the  book  to  the  re*|vonding 
depositor.  The  routine  of  repayment  runs  thus : — (I )  The 
counter  or  receiving  clerk  take*  from  the  dc|iositor  his 
pass-book,  write*  in  it  the  date  and  the  sum  to  be  repaid, 
and  hands  it  to  (2)  the  ledger-clerk  (as  above),  who  deducts 
dial  sum  from  the  depositor's  ledger-account,  and  writes 
beneath  it  the  balance,  if  any,  remaining  in  the  bank ; 
sending  on  the  (nass-book  (after  attaching  his  initials  to 
the  entry)  to  (3)  the  cash-book-keeper,  w  ho  enters  in  the 
cash-bonk  the  amount  to  be  repaid,  and  add*  his  initials  in 
the  pass-book,  which  is  then  handed  to  (4)  the  pay-clerk, 
who  lakes  a  receipt  from  the  depositor  in  a  book  kept  on 
the  counter  for  that  purpose,  pays  the  amount,  sign*  the 
pass-book,  and  returns  it  to  the  depositor. 
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lo  the  public,  a  made  up  dire 

—  The  dc-  always  by  the 

n  prepared  balance  j  .  .  .  .  the  auditor's  book  consists  of  two  columns, — 

(the  num-  in  the  first  he  enters  the  past  balance,  and  in  the  next  the 
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the  day  every  page  is  toted  up. 
of  cash  and  the  interest  to  the  pa 


certain  group  of  there  corresponding  precisely  with  each  of  cash,  the  interest,  and  the  present  balance ;  at  the  end  of 
the  "sectional  ledgers."  These  prepared  slips — each  hav- 
ing its  column  for  receipts,  its  column  for  repayments,  and 
its  initial  thousand  printed  upon  it — are  distributed  amongst 
the  clerks,  to  whom  the  actuary  calls  over  from  the  cash- 
book  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the  day.  When,  for 
example,  he  calls  over  the  deposit  made  by  a  depositor 
whose  pass-hook  is  numbered  21,225,  the  clerk  who  has 
the  slip  headed  "21,000"  writes  down  "225"  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  so  with  the  remainder  of  the  numbers,  as  respects 
both  the  net  ii its  and  the  repayments  of  the  day.  When 
these  have  been  wholly  called  over  each  clerk  takes  his 
group  of  slips  to  the  corresponding  sectional  ledger,  and 
copies  tlierelrom,  upon  the  slips,  each  amount  therein  entered 
against  its  appropriate  progressive  number,  using  of  course 
the  deposit-column  lor  sums  received,  and  the  repayment- 
column  for  sums  repaid.  The  total  of  each  column  upon 
each  slip  is  then  handed  to  the  actuary,  and  is  proved  to  be 
correct  when  it  agrees  with  the  aggregates  of  deposits  and 
repayments  of  the  day,  as  recorded  in  the  cash-book. 
Each  day's  account  being  added  to  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  preceding  days  in  the  current  financial  year,  every 
sectional  slip  shows  the  total  amount  deposited  and  the  total 
amount  repaid  upon  its  specific  thousand  of  sequent  accounts 
during  the  vear.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cheque  both  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  daily  posting  and  on  the  periodical  balance- 
sheets,  and  is  so  taken  that,  whilst  every  clerk  works  in  its 
preparation,  no  clerk  reviews  his  own  entries.  In  addition 
to  these  precautions,  an  independent  monthly  audit  is  made 
by  a  professional  accountant,  who  examines  every  cash 
transaction  between  the  depositors  and  the  bank,  and  be- 
tween tile  bank  and  its  treasurer,  and  every  payment  for 
expenses,  and  makes  a  monthly  report  to  the  trustees. 

(4.)  CUnrk  Savings  Bank. — The  banks  of  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Carlisle  have  a  method  of  bookkeeping  which  differs 
in  some  important  particulars  from  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Craig  system,"  having 
been  devised  by  Mr  John  Craig,  manager  of  the  Cork 
Branch  of  the  Hank  of  Ireland,  and  treasurer  of  the  savings 
bank  there.  Mr  Craig's  own  account  of  it  is  as  follows : — 
"The  first  and  distinguishing  feature  upon  which  all  the 
others  depend  ....  is,  that  we  amalgamate  the  interest  with 
the  principal,  besides  calculating  it  in  the  prospective  form  ; 
we  amalgamate  the  interest  with  the  principal  on  every  oc- 
casion either  of  a  receipt  or  a  payment.  I  luit  is  one  point. 
The  second  point  is,  that  each  separate  sum  received  is, 
with  its  interest,  at  once  added  to  the  balance  which  stands 
in  the  pass-book,  and  each  repayment,  with  interest  thereon, 

is  deducted   Further,  we  have  duplicate  or  '  check - 

ledgers,'  jiostcd  entirely  by  the  auditor ;  no  other  person  is 
ever  permitted  to  make  a  figure  in  them.  They  are  kept 
in  a  very  concise  manner,  occasioning  very  little  trouble,  .  .  . 
from  a  check-journal  also  kept  by  himself.  By  the  keeping 
that  check-ledger,  after  the  balance  of  the  20th  November 
lias  been  abstracted  by  the  bookkeepers  and  clerks  Irom 
the  deposit-ledgers,  the  auditor  is  able  to  make  a  balance  of 
all  the  accounts  in  the  bank,  and  to  make  out  a  book  show- 
ing the  amount  due  upon  each  account,  which  book  is  laid 
upon  a  table  in  the  hall,  and  every  depositor  that 
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If  you  add  die  receipts 
past  balance,  that  will  make 
the  present  balance ;  if  it  be  repayments,  then  if  you  add 
the  cash  and  interest  to  the  present  balance,  it  will  be  the 
past  balance."  Such  is  Mr  Craig's  exposition  of  his  methods, 
as  given  to  the  Select  Committee  of  18514. 

VIII.  Account*  and  Returns  to  National  Debt  Commit-  Accounts 
sionert. — At  the  close  of  every  four  weeks  the  trustees  of,nd 
every  savings  bank  have  to  return  lo  the  Commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments of  each  week  severally,  the  expenses  of  management,  > 
and  the  certified  balances.    Complete  annual  accounts  are  «.  93,  5  4$! 
also  tn  be  rendered,  made  up  to  the  20th  of  November  in  7  and  8 
each  year,  and  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  within  nine  Vict.,  e.  83. 
weeks  next  thereafter.    If  the  trustees  neglect  to  render 
such  accounts  within  the  prescribed  term,  the  Commissioners 
arc  empowered  to  close  their  account,  and  also  (by  another  3  WllLIV., 
enactment)  to  publish  the  name  of  the  delimiting  savings  e- 1  '- 
bank  in  the  London  Gazette.    A  copy  of  the  annual  ac- 
count is  to  be  affixed  in  the  savings  bank  office,  and  every 
depositor  is  entitled  to  receive  a  printed  copy  on  payment 
of  one  penny.    The  Commissioners  arc  to  lay  an  abstract 
of  the  accounts  rendered  annually  before  Parliament ;  and 
they  or  their  comptroller  may  require  from  trustees  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  all  the  expenses  whatsoever  which  shall 
have  been  incurred  in  the  management  of  any  bank.  In 
1853  the  annual  accounts  for  the  preceding  financial  year 
were  due  by  law,  on  or  before  the  22d  of  January.   On  that 
dav  502  banks  had  duly  lodged  thctn  at  the  National  Debt 
Office,  and  102  hanks  had  yet  to  furnish  them.    Of  these, 
45  were  furnished  during  the  remaining  days  of  January ; 
49  others  between  the  1st  and  22d  ot  February ;  and,  at 
the  last-named  date,  8  were  still  outstanding. 

IX.  Dormant  Deposit  Accounts. — There  is  no  provision  Dorms nt 
in  the  law  of  savings  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  deposit 
extinction  of  accounts  lying  dormant,  however  long  the  in-  "5COIiul*" 
terval  which  may  have  elapsed  since  the  last  operation  upon 
them,  or  however  small  the  balances  which  they  may  respec- 
tively show.   No  complete  returns,  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
counts, have  ever  been  pre) tared ;  but  in  1851  Sir  A.  Y. 
Spearman,  comptroller-general,  called  lor  a  partial  return  of 
this  kind,  selecting  47  of  die  larger  banks  lor  the  purpose, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  in  those  47  banks  only  there  were 
about  52,000  accounts,  which  had  been  neither  increased 
(otherwise  than  by  accretion  of  interest)  nor  diminished 
during  the  five  years  ending  on  die  20th  November  1 850, 
and  that  the  amount  standing  at  the  credit  of  those  accounts 
was  L.665,000. 

X.  Separate  Surplus  Funds. — Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Surplus 
Governing  Statute  of  1828,  the  trustees  of  savings  batiks  "">">d*- 
were  authorized  to  make  rules  for  die  application  of  in- 1  Geo.  IV., 
creased  stock  or  property  ;  but  no  application  of  such  sur-  *>  83 ;  and 
plus  funds  was  to  be  made  until  ten  years  had  elapsed  5  lv., 
from  the  establishment  of  the  bank  to  which  they  belonged ;  c° 
one-half  of  such  surplus  was  always  to  be  reserved  to 
answer  deficiencies,  and  thirty  days'  notice  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Commissioners  of  any  intended  appropriation.  The 
statute  of  1828  directed  that,  witl  in  six  weeks  after  the  9  r.w.  IV., 
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;  and  it  was  then  en«ctcil  that 
from  20th  November  1828  the  surplus  wa*  to  be  paid  over 
annually  to  the  Commissioners,  and  that  trustees  and  man- 
agers might  claim  and  receive  from  the  Commissioners,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  institution,  upon  such  certificate  as  the 
Commissioner*  should  appoint,  any  sum  of  money  equal  to 
the  whole,  or  to  any  part  of  the  principal  monies  which 
might  ha*c  been  discharged  from  the  account  of  the  savings 
bank  concerned,  as  surplus.1 

in.  SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IX  TOE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  8AVINU.1  WANKS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND* 
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The  elaborate  inquiries  of  the  Commons'  Committee  of 
1858,  although  they  have  not  as  yet  led  to  any  amended  legis- 
lation, appear  sufficiently  to  have  established  certain  facts  and 
principles  which  may  usefully  govern  such  legislation,  when- 
ever the  subject  shall  be  fairly  grappled  with  by  Parliament 
hereafter.  Amongst  all  the  varieties  of  opinion  which  the 
recent  inquiry  elicited,  no  one  will  be  found  to  have  affirmed 
the  advantage  of  leaving  the  law  of  savings  banks  scattered, 
as  it  is  at  present,  in  a  multitude  of  statutes,  many  of  them 
partially  repealed,  and  some  of  them  conflicting.  It  may 
be  taken,  therefore,  as  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  as  a  first 
point  of  improvement,  the  law  of  savings  banks  should  be 
consolidated  into  a  single  act  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Again,  however  opinions  may  differ  on  the  question, 
whether  the  terms  of  the  existing  statutes  do  or  do  not 
really  confer  on  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  or  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  chief  acting  Commissioner,  that  large  control  over  the 
investments  of  savings  banks,  which  it  has  been  in  practice, 
for  more  than  thirty  years  past,  assumed  that  they  confer, 
there  is  small  likelihood  of  disagreement  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Select  Committee  of  1858,  that,  for  the 
future,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners — be 
they  whom  they  may — entrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  savings  banks  and  the  investment  of  their  funds,  shall 
be  strictly  and  accurately  defined  in  the  consolidated  sta- 
tute ;  and  that  no  sale,  transfer,  or  conversion  of  savings 
bank  stock  shall  thereafter  be  permitted,  except  for  sav- 
ings hank  purposes,  nor  any  addition  be  made  to  the 
funded  national  debt,  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  1835,  by  I-ord  Althorp,  and  again 
in  1844,  by  Mr  Goulburn,  the  sale  of  saving*  bank  stock 
provided  a  fund  "  under  the  safeguard  of  which  great  re- 
ductions were  made  in  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
the  nation  was  relieved  of  an  annual  charge  of  many 
pounds."    It  may  also  be  true  that,  at  a  much 


;  recent  period,  the  purchase  of  exchequer  bills  on  sav- 
ings bank  account  furnished  the  government  with  necessary 
su|>plies  at  a  critical  moment— the  commencement  of  the 
Crimean  war — when  a  loan  could  not  have  been  obtained, 
except  at  a  serious  discount.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  power  of  thus  relieving  the  exchequer  u  withdraws  from 
the  cognizance  of  Parliament  large  financial  transactions 
during  the  time  when  they  are  in  a  course  of  being  accom- 
plished ;  and  also  occasions  discredit  to  savings  banks  by 
putting  them  in  the  light  of  institutions  burdensome  to  the 
country,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  plain  that  if  their  money  were 
duly  invested  in  consols  and  bills  as  it  accrued,  little  or  no 
deficiencv  would  now  exist.'  The  Committee  recommends 
that  for  the  future  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  shall 
be  relieved  from  the  office  of  investing  the  monies  of  sav- 
ings banks,  and  that  this  duty  shall  be  confided  to  a  new 
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mission  of  five  members,  of  whom  the  Chancellor  of  Impede- 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  ■»•»*  Is 
shall  always  be  two ;  the  other  three  being  nominated  by  Org**!*., 
the  crown,  and  one  of  them  being  a  paid  member  i  that  the  „ 
expenses  of  the  commission  shall  be  paid  . 
funds  belonging  to  the  banks,  that  fund  being  i 
public  securities,  and  the  interest  carried  to  its 
The  Committee  further  recommends  that  three  members 
of  this  commission  shall  be  a  quorum  ;  that  its  ordinary 
meeting*  shall  be  held  at  fixed  intervals ;  that  all  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  receipt  and  payment  of  monies, 
and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  and  other  securities, 
shall  be  framed  at  meetings  specially  convened,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  that  no  (j.)  p^hi- 
sale,  purchase,  or  variation  of  securities  shall  be  made  except  bitioa  or 
when  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  savings  banks ;  and  that  »•'*  sale 
no  exchequer  bills  held  by  the  commission  shall  be  funded  »»ri«tioi. 
without  the  special  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament1  oT^'oe}i<m 

I  he  amount  due  to  the  trustees  of  savings  banks  on  the  ,a, 
20th  November  1857  was  I. .3-3, 255. 722  ;  the  amount  of  bank  par- 
tite securities  held  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  at  now*, 
the  same  date,  was  L.34,399,082,  Os.  3d.,  in  addition  to  which 
they  held  an  uninvested  balance  of  L. 53,200,  making 
an  aggregate  of  assets  amounting  to  L.34,452,282,  2s.  3d., 
against  an  aggregate  of  claims  amounting  to  L.35,255,722, 
which  leaves  a  deficiency  of  L.803.439,  17s.  9d.'  Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown,  by  the  figures  which 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion of  this  article,  that  an  excess  of  interest  has  been  paid 
or  credited  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  banks,  beyond  that 
received  by  the  Commissioners  upon  their  own  investments, 
an  excess  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  L.2,774,05 1,9s.  3d. 
On  this  point,  the  Committee  expresses  it*  opinion  that  the 
payment  of  interest  and  expenses  of  management  ought 
not  to  be  the  source  of  annual  loss  to  the  Stale,  and  that 
by  investing  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  savings  banks  ^  ^  (nrr.|. 
in  such  parliamentary  securities  as  Hill  yield  a  larger  re-  mnll  „r , 
turn  than  3  per  cent.,  and  by  applying  to  the  purpose  of  portion  of 
a  "  management  fund"  the  interest  of  the  present  unappro-  saving* 
priated  surplus,  and  of  all  dormant  claims  after  the  expira-  b,n)t 
tion  of  ten  years,  the  present  rate  of  interest  (viz.  L-3,  5s.)  f?j  m  {*' 
might  be  provided,  all  expenses  of  the  commission  be  de-  jeeuriti,,' 
frayed,  and  even  "  a  balance  put  by  yearly,  towards  liquida-  yielding 
ting  the  deficiency  arising  from  the  transactions  of  former  higher  in- 
years."    Be  this  as  it  may,  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  ««r**t  thm 
of  the  case  will,  we  think,  go  far  to  justify  the  claim  ad-  oaMo1*-  *r- 
vanccd  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  a  parliamentary  liquida-  (5 •)  TJJJj 
tion  of  that  deficiency,  irrespectively  of  mere  expedient*  j£B, 
antl  possibilities.  countnn*< 
The  question  as  to  the  parliamentary  replacement  of  the  t*n  yean* 
money  of  depositors  in  cases  of  defalcation  is  a  widely  dif-  laps*, 
fercnt  one.    However  generally  the  impression  may  have  Opiniom 
prevailed  that  government  is  in  some  way  bound  to  make  ssTftvasssI 


good  such  losses,  it  is  an  im 


unwarranted  by  ti 


existing  law.    On  tins  point,  however,  says  the  Committee  Jf*^"«. 
of  1858,  "  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  Parliament  having  tion,,  aB<j 
released  local  trustees  from  their  liability,  should  not  be  a  "  Parlla- 
bound  to  provide  some  other  guarantee  for  the  money  of  mentary 
depositor*  who  have  no  share  themselves  in  the  manage- a* 
moil  of  their  bank ;"  and  it  then  axlds  the  opinion  that 
"  an  alternative  ought  to  be  given  and  freely  offered  to 
the  choice  of  trustees,  either  to  secure  the  guarantee  of 
Parliament  upon  such  conditions  as  the  commission  shall 
prescribe,  or  themselves  to  undergo  the  same  liability  in 
regard  to  savings  banks  as  tea*  enacted  in  the  9  Geo.  IV., 
c.  92,  §  9." 


1  UuIm,  Hi-gaUttons,  and  Report*  of  the  principal  banks  ;  Uinuxu  of  Etidtnc*  taken  it  tor*  the  StUet  Ckmrnu'lIM  of  1838,  ps*»i 
J  nVpm-i/rnm       Stltet  Commitltr  on  thulajl  tlanit  ™  ■  ' !»••■- 


*  Th«  Commonv 


I  bid. 


f  Committee  it»te*  this  d-fici«nry  at  L 884.643 (aTsywt,  Ac,  p.  ix),  but  that  statsasat  overlook*  the  nnin vested 
m  the  .took  account*  prluted  In  ApyrnJis  S*  ilrport,  p.  348. 
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signed  a  paper  limiting  the  a, 


and  he  may  I 
and  numaKe, 
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inspection. 
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This  propo»ition  doe»  not  go  far.  The  Art  of  the  9th  of 
Geo.  IV.  simply  declares  that  no  trustee  or  manager  shall 
be  personally  liable,  except  for  his  own  acts  and  deeds,  and 
not  then,  exoept  in  cote*  of  toilful  neglect  or  default."  This 
enactment  it  was  which  limited  the  responsibility  of  trus- 
tees, although  neither  it  nor  any  subsequent  enactment  can 
be  truly  said  to  have  "relented  local  trustees  from  their 
liability."  Mr  Tidd  Pratt's  definition  of  the  existing  law, 
as  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee,  was  thus,  ex- 
pressed : — "  In  the  case  of  an  English  trustee  or  manager,  eomt 
he  is  not  liable  to  make  good  any  deficiency,  unless  he  has  shall 

limit  the 
is  liable 

his  liability,  and  which  limit  must  not  be  lew 
These  words  can  have  no  reference  whatever 
"  wilful  neglect  or  default."    To  revert  to  the 
of  1828  (9  Geo.  IV.,  c  92,  {  9)  would,  of  course,  remove 
the  anomaly,  whatever  its  extent,  between  the  law  for  Eng- 
lish and  that  for  Irish  banks,  but  would  in  no  way  impose 
on  trustees  that  personal  liability  for  the  default  of  their 
officers,  which  was  asaerled  from  the  bench  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  in  182ft.    That  the  existing  law  is  doubtful 
and  confused,  the  evidence  of  the  consulting  barrister  under 
the  acts  abundantly  proves-'    That  to  return  to  the  liability 
clause  of  the  9th  Geo.  IV,  c.  92,  would  not,  of  itself,  have 
the  effect  the  Committee  attributes  to  it  will,  we  think, 
become  equally  obvious  on  closer  examination. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  actuaries  of  the  principal 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  however  it  may  differ  on  minor 
points,  entirely  accords  on  the  fact  that  the  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  may  be  so  regulated  both  in  large  and 
small  banks  as  to  make  fraud  exceedingly  difficult,  even  in 
isolated  cases,  and  impossible  in  systematic  continuance. 
The  regulations  by  which  this  high  degree  of  security  has 
been  here  and  there  attained  should  be  universally  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  enforced  by  an  official  inspection  and 
audit,  wholly  independent  of  the  individual  banks.  On 
the  report  of  the  inspectors  and  I  he  effectual  audit  of  the 
accounts  by  the  Commissioners,  each  hank  should  receive 
a  special  parliamentary  guarantee  for  the  whole  amount  of 
its  deposits. 

Prescribed  rules  for  the  receipt  and  payment  of  deposits 
to  be  uniformly  observed,  under  penalty ;  frequent  inde- 
pendent inspection  and  audit  of  banks  by  officers  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Commission  ;  such  an  appropriation  of  sur- 
plus income  as  may,  in  course  of  time,  form  a  guarantee 
fund  against  casual  and  unavoidable  losses ;  publication  and 
diffusion  of  full  and  distinct  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
savings  banks ; — these  are  measures  which  will  go  far  to  pre- 
clude malversation,  and  to  maintain  the  invaluable  public 
advantages  of  savings  banks  in  their  integrity.  It  will  also 
be  desirable  to  include  in  the  new  act  an  express  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  term  M  Savings  Bank"  by  any  banking 
partnership,  or  other  persons,  not  embodied  under  the  act. 
It  was  shown  in  the  evidence  of  1858  that  banking  con- 
cerns in  Scotland — of  unhappy  celebrity — were  in  the  habit 
of  designating  their  branches  as  "  savings  banks,"  and  did 
actually  receive  deposits  from  persons,  who  believed  that 
they  were  dealing  with  establishments  legally  authorized  to 


receive  them.    The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  went  to  the  Savings 
length  of  issuing  pass-books,  which  bore  the  name,  "  Na-  Hanks  ia 
tional  Security  Saving*  Bank."'  Foreign 
If  we  include  the  funds  of  friendly  societies,  a  turn  ot\C'OUJ,,J^* 
L.37,OO0,OO0  is  already  so  invested,  that  any  portion  of  it 
may  be  demanded  from  the  State  at  any  moment  of  pre*-  [J^j^""' 
sure.    The  possibility  of  public  inconvenience  thus  "rising  mi(4l*„°™' 
was  one  of  the  points  which  came  before  the  recent  Com-  to  purchas.- 
Its  deliberations  on  that  topic  resulted  in  the  re-  stock  on 
n  to  Parliament,  that  whenever  any  deposit  depositors' 
to  L.I50,  the  Commissioners  may,  with  the^u»^ 

be  received  bv  the 
placed  to  the  depositor's 


States  of 
America,— 
Hew  York. 


IV.  SAVINGS  BANKS  OF  FOREIGN  COITST1UF.S. 

In  the  brief  space  which  remains  for  this  concluding  sec- 
tion of  our  article,  our  summary  notices  of  foreign  savings 
banks  must  needs  be  restricted  to  those  countries  only  in 
which  they  have  attained  a  wide  development ;  and,  even  of 
these,  a  prominent  part  must  sometimes  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  the  whole.  Thus  New  York  must  represent  the  United 
States,  and  Prussia  must  almost  suffice  for  Germany  at  large. 

America  possessed  savings  banks  within  a  very  few  years  United 
of  their  solid  establishment  in  Great  Britain.  The  earliest, 
for  example,  of  the  sixteen  hanks  which  now  exist  in  the 
city  of  New  York  dates  from  1819.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  the  223,860  deposits  paid  into  these  banks  during  the 
year  1856  was  1.3,1(55, ,512  sterling.  The  withdrawals 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  1.. 2, "07, 261,  showing 
an  excess  of  payments  over  repayments  amounting  to 
I..758.251.  The  total  amount  of  the  accumulated  deposits 
of  167,230  depositors,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  was 
1*7,564,569 ;  which,  taking  the  population  at  that  date  to 
have  been  850,000  persona,  gives  an  average  deposit  of 
I . .  \  1 7s.  lOd.  to  each  head  of  population,  and  of  L.45,4s.6f  d. 
to  each  depositor:  the  depositors  being  nearly  as  one  in 
five  of  the  entire  population.  In  New  York  the  annual 
expenses  were  L.30,957;  being  17s.  7,1.  per  cent,  on  the 
receipts  of  the  year,  and  8s.  2d.  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate 
of  the  de|)osits  held  at  its  close. 

The  rates  of  interest  allowed  by  these  New  York  banks 
to  depositors  vary.  The  largest  banks  allow  3  percent,  to 
depositors  on  sums  not  exceeding  500  dollars,  and  4  per 
cent,  on  larger  sums.  Some  banks  allow  6  per  cent,  and  5 
per  cent.,  respectively,  on  like  sums.  The  rate  is  by  law 
determinable  according  to  the  actual  profits  upon  the  in- 
vestments of  each  bank,  which  must  be  made  either  (1)  in 
the  public  stocks  (of  the  Union,  of  the  respective  States  of 
the  Union,  or  of  the  incorporated  cities  of  the  State  of  New 
York);  or,  (2)  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate, 
worth  double  the  amount  lent  upon  them.  Investments  of 
the  latter  class  usually  realize  from  6  to  7  per  cent  per  an- 
num. Most  of  the  savings  banks,  it  is  stated,  restrict  their 
investments  on  bond  and  mortgage  to  one-half  of  their 
aggregate  deposits.  As  the  law  does  not  permit  a  greater 
accumulation  of  surplus  than  10  per  cent-,  some  banks  pav 
extra  interest  to  their  depositors  from  time  to  time,  as  their 


1  a.  o  1  69.  Ckairman. — Therefore,  am  I  to  understand  that  every  Irish  trustee  is  liable  to  an  unlimittd  uumt,  unless  he 
It  voluntarily  to  the  sum  of  L.100  t  Yes. 

«  70.  Whereas,  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  no  trustee  is  liable,  unless  he  has  signed  a  paper  declaring  that  ha  is 
Yea. 

71.  That  ia  tha  state  of  Ibe  law  1  Yea;  I  hsvs  pot  It  shortly  thus :  in  Ireland,  the  liability  of  trustee*  and  managei 
previously  to  the  28th  July  1828  is  unlimited,  unless  by  the  rules  the  trustees  and  managers  had  limited  their  liability. 

"  72.  .  .  .  For  deficiencies  In  Ireland  between  tb*  28th  July  1828  (which  is  the  data  of  tha  Act  of  9  Geo.  IV.)  and  tha 
1X4*.  lis  UaMitf  is  limiud  by  lee  9  Oeo.  IV.,  c.  92,  {  9.    Sine*  the  9th  August  1841  until  20th  November  1848,  tha  liability 


to  besot 


aaln 


»  Minuu.  o/  MmmmmtS^t  MM 


tho  ^Oth  ^  n *  p in t ■i* r  1 H \ H  tlic  )iBilii!il>  n 


11th  and  l2lhVict.,  c.  133. 
(Mr  W.  Meikle),  2412-2436. 


Geo.  IV.,  e.  32,  $8,  except  the 


9tb  August 
Is  thai 
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Savings    profits  ausrment.    The  amount  of  deposit*  is  not  ordinarily 
Hanks  in  restricted  ;  but  in  some  of  the  New  York  banks  any  one 
Foreign   accoun,  js  limited  to  I..200,  depositors  being  free  to  open 
y  t'UDt^*''  as  many  accounts  as  they  please,  either  in  one  bank,  or  in 
more  banks  than  one. 

According  to  a  report  presented  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  in  1858,  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  all  the 
avings  banks  of  the  State,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  that 
vear.  was  L.8.284.534,  and  the  total  amount  of  their  assets 
L.8,777,198,  showing  an  agcregate  surplus  of  L.492,664. 
Of  the  collective  assets,  I..4.046.9I7  was  invested  in  free- 
hold securities,  and  L.3.901,838  in  stocks ;  L.657,488  was 
cash  deposited,  by  way  of  reserve,  in  various  joint-stock 
banks;  and  I..  170,954  was  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  1 


In  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
savings  hanks  to  these  statistics  of  the  New  York  banks, 
Mr  C  W.  S.kes.  of  Hudderslield,  added,  that  .luring  tile 
severe  commercial  crisis  of  1857,  "the  savings  banks  wea- 
thered the  storm  without  one  single  suspension  ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  invested  their  money  jjudi- 
<  and  safely,  thev  were  enabled  to  realize 
;  any  sacrifice  of  principal,  to  meet  every  cl 


Early  bis. 
tory  of 
French 
savings 


Effi  ct*  of 
the  «.- 


The  earliest  French  savings  bank  is  that  of  Paris,  which 
was  incorporated  on  the  29th  July  1818;  Bordeaux  fol- 
lowed the  example  in  1819,  and  Marseilles  in  1821.  All 
these  banks  were  founded  as  joint-stock  coni|>aniea,  and 
came,  consequently,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council 
of  State.  That  body,  however,  having  repeatedly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  municipal  organization  was  better  suited 
to  the  character  and  objects  of  the  new  institutions,  the 
fourth  (in  order  of  date)  of  the  French  savings  hanks  was 
established  by  the  town  council  of  Troyes  in  August  1821. 
This  plan  has  since  been  very  generally  followed ;  and  for 
many  years  past  it  has  been  the  only  legal  one.  Three 
several  banks — those,  namely,  of  Avignon,  Metz,  and  Nancy, 
and  those  only — have  been  formed  upon  a  third  method, 
being  made  branches  of  the  MonU-de-Ptiti,  or  public 
pawnbroking  establishments. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1834,  the  progress 
of  savings  hanks  in  France  was  slow.  They  were  then 
(alter  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years)  only  twenty-seven  in 
number ;  but  during  th.it  year  the  number  was  raised  to 
seventy-five.  Early  in  the  following  year  (1835)  the  legis- 
lation affecting  them  was  revised  and  codified ;  and,  in  its 
course,  eighty-three  new  banks  were  founded,  making  the 
total  number  158,  with  121,527  depositors,  and  an  aggre- 
gate deposit  of  62,185,676  francs  (L.2,487,427). 

The  nine  years  which  succeeded  the  improved  legisla- 
tion of  1835  carried  up  the  total  number  of  banks  to  347 ; 
that  of  depositors  to  638,984 ;  and  the  aggregate  deposits  to 
392,552,467  francs  (L.l  5,702.098).  This  very  rapid  growth 
was  thought  to  need  some  legislative  check ;  tile  maximum 
of  deposits,  on  any  one  account,  was  therefore  lowered,  by 
•  law  of  the  22d  June  1845,  from  3000  francs  to  1500; 
the  holding  of  more  accounts  than  one  was  prohibited,  and 
increased  facilities  were  given  for  the  conversion  of  depo- 
sits into  stock,  for  the  individual  account  of  the  depositor. 
On  this  last-named  head,  the  desired  result  was  speedily  in 
course  of  attainment.  At  the  close  of  1818,  the  Paris  bank 
alone  had  so  invested  L.  102,392.    At  the  eve  of  the  He- 


.oimiunof  voiu,lun  0f  |848,  Uie  banks  were  354  in  number,  with  175 
branch  banks;  the  dc|K>sitors  were  636,951 ;  and  their  de- 
posits 858,405,924  francs  (L.  14,336,23  7).  The  "  Days  of 
February"  brought  a  run  upon  the  savings  batike,  and  in- 
duced, on  the  9lh  March,  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Go- 


vernment, raising  the  interest  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and  8»»iur« 
declaring  the  banks  to  be  placed  "under  the  guarantee  of  ^»nVt  in 
national  laith."  But  the  run  continued.  Two  days  later  >*o™'«" 
another  decree  suspended  cash  payments,  as  respected  all 
accounts  exceeding  100  francs;  and  offered,  instead,  one 
moiety  of  the  amount  in  treasury  bonds,  at  four  or  six 
months'  date,  and  the  other  moiety  in  5  per  cent,  stock  at 
par.  The  bonds  at  this  time  w  ere  at  a  discount  of  from  30 
to  40  per  cent. ;  the  5  per  cents,  were  quoted  at  73,  and 
were  rapidly  declining.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  in 
July,  decreed  the  total  and  immediate  conversion  into  stock 
of  all  deposits  anterior  to  24th  February,  and  exceeding  80 
francs,  the  price  at  which  the  conversion  was  to  be  effected. 
In  November,  another  decree  Opened  a  special  "  compen- 
sation account"  for  even-  depositor  concerned,  which  cre- 
dited him  with  the  difference  between  the  price  fixed  in 
July,  and  the  average  market  price  (i-f.,  71  francs  60  cents) 
of  the  three  preceding  months.  "  This  measure,"  said  M. 
Francois  Delessert,  president  of  the  Paris  bank.  "  was  not 
merely  an  act  of  reparation ;  it  was  the  salvation  of  the 
savings  banks." 

The  immediate  operation  of  these  various  enactments  SaWqu-nt 
cannot  be  precisely  shown.  The  ordinary  returns  for  1848  progrm. 
were  never  published.  Those  for  1848  and  1849,  to- 
gether, did  not  appear  until  1853,  and  then  only  in  a  mo- 
dified and  incomplete  form.  But  we  gather  Irnm  those 
returns,  that  during  the  two  years  above  named,  the  ac- 
counts of  340,677  depositors  were  closed,  and  that  189,528 
new  accounts  were  opened.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
deposits  converted  into  stock  in  the  course  of  1848  was 
211,426,336  francs  (L.8,457,053) ;  in  1849,  101.813,184 
franca  (L.4,072,527).  The  aggregate  of  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks  at  the  end  of  1849  was  73,917,556  francs 
(L.2,956,702).  It  appears  that  at  this  date,  twenty  banks 
only  had  yet  to  complete  their  funding  operations  under 
the' law  of'july  1848.  When  these  were  finally  completed, 
the  stock  account  stood  thus : — 


S*Tlnp  Ouki  of 

No.  of  Stock 

Amount  or 
Capital 
Fan4«l. 

Amount  of 
!!..•  Annual 
IMr.d.nd.. 

107,899 

L.2.687,03* 
9,855.303 

L.167.916 
615,933 

Total  

491,389 

L.783,872 

It  deserves  remark,  that  at  the  periods  of  greatest  excite- 
ment, even  during  the  terrific  combats  of  June  1848,  the 
deposit-receiving  business  of  the  savings  banks  was  never 
really  at  a  stand-Mill.  The  smallest  sum  ever  received  by 
the  Paris  bank  on  a  deposit  day,  from  the  date  of  its  first 
establishment,  was  that  which  came  in  on  the  2d  July  1848, 
immediately  after  the  great  struggle.  But  even  on  that 
day  121  depositors  made  small  payments,  which  amounted, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  12,749  francs (1.5  10).  The  year  1850 
witnessed  a  rapid  progress  throughout  the  country,  or 
nearly  throughout  it, — tor  twenty-five  of  the  banks  are  not 
included  in  the  0Hici.1l  accounts.  The  total  deposits  of  the 
340  banks  which  made  returns  amounted  at  the  close  of 
1 850  to  I ..5,396,680.  In  1851,  the  w hole  legislat ion  of  the 
subject  came  under  the  review  of  the  Assembly,  and  a 
law  was  passed  which  enacted,  (1)  That  no  new  deposit 
shall  be  received  on  any  account  already  amounting  to 
1OO0  francs,  interest  included ;  (2)  That  whenever  by  ac- 
cretion of  interest  any  account  shall  exceed  that  maximum, 
it  shall  be  reduced,  il  not  by  the  depositor  himself,  then  by 
an  investment  in  slock  on  his  account ;  and,  (3)  That  the 
interest  should  be  reduced  from  5  to  4J  per  cent.  In  May 
1853,  a  further  reduction  of  interest  was  made  to  3}  per 
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nbject,  as  before,  to  an  obligatory  reserve  of  one- 
>er  cent.,  and  to  an  optional  one  of  another  fourth, 


Organisa- 
ttait  and 
nutnaga- 
loent  of  tha 


cent..  MM 
fourth  per 
if  needed. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  very  large  sums 
funded  on  debitors'  account.  The  total  mini  her  of  bank* 
in  activity  throughout  France,  at  the  end  ofl  855,  was  368  ; 
that  of  their  depositors.  893,750;  and  the  aggregate  of  depo- 
sits. 272, 1*2,542  lrancs(L.  10.887.301).  At  the  end  of  1856 
the  bank*  had  increased  to  373  i  the  depositor*  to  936,188 ; 
and  the  deposits  to  275,342,913  francs  (L.l  1.013.716). 
The  population  of  France  at  this  date  was  35,781,628. 
The  depositors,  therefore,  were  as  1  in  38.  Locally,  the  ex- 
tremes are  widely  apart.  In  the  metropolitan  departments 
the  depositors  are  1  in  14;  in  the  department  of  the  Ariege 
they  arc  1  in  478.  The  average  amount  of  deposits  ranges 
between  504  francs  (L.20)  in  the  department  of  the  Var, 
and  190  francs  (1..7.  12s.  6d.)  in  the  department  of  the 
Vosge*.  The  accounts  not  exceeding  500  francs  formed, 
in  1856,  nearly  76J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  ac- 
count*, and  37  per  cent  of  their  sum-total ;  those  from  500 
to  1000  francs  were  19$  per  cent,  of  the  number,  and  48 
per  cent,  of  the  sum ;  the  accounts  of  1001  francs  and  up- 
wards were  as  4+  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  these 
only  one-half  per  cent,  in  number,  and  2|  per  cent,  in 
amount,  were  legally  exempt  from  compulsory  conversion 
into  stock. 

The  main  points  of  organization  and  working  may  be 
briefly  indicated  thus: — (1.)  formation. — The  initiative 
belongs  to  the  niunicifud  councils.  An  imperial  decree 
establishes  the  new  bank,  on  advice  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  invests  it  with  the  power  of  receiving  gifts  and  be- 
quests. (2.)  Management. — The  board  is  chosen  by  the 
town-council,  includes  a  certain  proportion  of  councillors, 
and  is  renewable  by  thirds  annually.  (3.)  Expense*. — The 
expenses  are  defrayed  from  reserve  of  interest;  from  mu- 
nicipal or  other  grants;  from  unclaimed  or  lapsed  accounts; 
from  interest  of  endowment  funds,  if  any,  and  from  surplus, 
if  any.  (4.)  Deposit*. — No  sum  less  than  a  franc ;  no  ag- 
gregation of  sums  exceeding  L.12  in  a  week,  or  L.40  in 
the  whole,  are  receivable  from  individual  depositors  (with 
certain  exceptions  in  favour  of  soldiers  and  sailors).  Friendly 
societies  may  invest  up  to  I..320.  (5.)  Interest. — The  usual 
net  rate  of  interest  is  3|  per  cent. ;  in  a  few  instances 
it  is  3f  per  cent.  (6.)  Investments. — All  savings  banks 
(the  three  attached  to  Monts-de-Pttti excepted)  are  bound 
to  pay  over,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  public  de|iart- 
mcnt  called  Caiue  des  Dipats,  all  de|>osils  received,  re- 
taining such  a  balance  only  as  may  be  indispensable  for  the 
ordinary  service  until  next  receipt-day.  (7.)  Withdrawals. 
— Deposits  are  repayable  at  a  fortnight's  notice;  they  may 
be  converted  into  stock  free  of  charge;  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred (in  totality)  to  any  other  bank.  (8.)  Unclaimed  Ac- 
counts.— Accounts  neither  claimed  nor  operated  upon  dur- 
ing thirty  years  pass  in  stock  to  the  Caisse  dts  Dipots,  and 
the  savings  bank  is  released  from  all  responsibility  in  respect 
of  them.  (9.)  Superintendence. — All  savings  hanks  in  the 
departments  are  under  the  review  of  inspectors,  who  report 
buth  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  to  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce.  An  inspection  and  audit  must  be 
made  at  least  once  in  every  three  months.  Full 
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The  Swiss  banks  date  from  1787.  The  example  set  bv  J*".10"* 
Berne  was  followed  by  Geneva  in  1789,  and  by  Basel  in  J 
1793.    But  in  all  these  cantons  the  operations  of  the  first  Countries. 


twenty  or  twenty-five  years  were  inconsiderable.  In  1815  ' 
or  1816,  they  began  to  be  importantly  developed.  In  1835  Rwiutr- 
there  were  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland  100  banks,  with  65  Lad. 
or  dependent  "  receiving-houses."  and  60,028 
to  whose  credit  there  stood,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
i  of  1 1,513,712  Swiss  #7rr«  (L.537,306).  At  the  end 
of  1852  the  banks  had  increased  to  167.  exclusive  of 
branches;  the  depositors  to  181.172;  the  deposits  to 
60,368,759  francs  (L.2,414.745).  In  1835  the  Swiss  popu- 
lation  appears  to  have  been  2,179,526.  At  the  end  of 
1 852,  it  was  2,392,000.  The  depositor.*,  therefore,  were, 
in  1835,  as  I  in  36;  in  1852,  as  1  in  13.  The  average 
amount  to  each  de|iositor  was,  in  1835,  L.  II,  10s.  7d. ;  in 
1852,  L.13,  6s.  6d.  Finally,  the  aggregate  deposits  gave 
a  sum  of  6s.6d.  per  head  of  population  in  1835,  and  a  sum 
of  LJ  per  head  in  1852. 

The  management  of  the  Swiss  banks  seems  to  be  in 
some  points  lax,  as  compared  with  the  prevalent  systems  of 
England  and  France,  but  the  chief  point  of  difference  lies 
in  the  investments.  Most  of  the  cantons  have  no  public 
debt  worthy  of  mention.  None  of  them,  save  Neufchatel, 
permits  a  savings  bank  to  invest  money  in  foreign  funds. 
Tcssin  and  Glaris  admit  of  government  investments ;  but 
in  all  the  other  cantons  the  deposits  arc  used  in  the  w-av  of 
loan  upon  mortgages,  and  in  the  discounting  of  mercantile 
hills.  M.  de  Candollc,  who,  some  years  since,  examined  the 
Swiss  system  very  elaborately,  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  as 
to  its  working: — "  Throughout  all  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment the  savings  banks  have  continued  their  useful  career. 
Whatever  the  extent  to  which  the  government  were  com- 
promised, private  persons  continued  to  find  in  those  insti- 
tutions a  safe  provision  against  all  contingencies.  Losses 
arising  from  the  difficulty  of  recoveiing  debts  in  disturbed 
times  were  met  by  the  reserve  funds  previously  created."1 

The  earliest  savings  banks  of  Germany  were,  as  such, ProMl*- 
on  a  very  narrow  scale.  Usually,  they  were  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  poor's  funds.  Often  they 
were  also  loan  banks.  The  Berlin  bank,  founded  in  1818, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  a 
better  system,  although  it  has  itself  suffered  many  modifi- 
cations. Its  original  regulations  guaranteed  to  the  depo- 
sitors  intcrcr t  at  the  rate  of  4 \  |>er  cent,  on  ordinary  de- 
posits,  a  rate  which  was  reduced  to  3^  in  1827.  In  1 829,  ™* J**',^ 
its  aggregate  deposits  amounted  to  1,229,413  thalers  °ln  m% » 
(L.179,289).  In  1837,  the  amount  of  individual  deposits  bank.  * 
was  limited  to  20  dialers  (L.2,  18s.  4d.)  in  any  one  month, 
and  to  300  (L.43,  15s.)  in  the  whole.  Eighteen  months 
later,  the  existing  bank  was  wound  up,  and  a  new  one 
established  in  its  place.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1839, 
the  new  bank  held  deposit*  amounting  to  469,354  thalers 
(L.69,447).  At  the  close  of  1840,  die  amount  was  576,528 
thalers  (L.84,077).  Although  seven  years  elapsed  before 
the  aggregate  deposits  in  the  new  bank  attained  the  sum 
held  by  the  old  bank  in  1829,  it  appeared  that  investments 
by  a  plurality  accounts  continued  to  be  made  by  persons 
of  a  class  different  from  that  for  w  hich  the  bank  was  de- 
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dialers)  in  any  one  month,  and  L.14,  lis.  8d.  (100  tinders) 
in  the  whole.  If  any  person  shall  open  more  accounts 
than  one,  the  first  account  only  bear*  interest.  The  de- 
posits paid  into  the  new  hank  during  1851  amounted  to 
851.765  thaler* ( L.51,299) ;  the  transfers  from  the  old  bank 
to  .510,846  thaler*  (L.74,498) ;  whilst  the  withdrawals  were 
104,384  thaler*  (L.15,222);  leaving  an  aggregate  mm  lo 
depositors'  credit,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  901,289 
thaler*  (L.131,438).  At  the  close  of  1852.  this  aggregate 
capital  stood  at  1,076,000  thaler*  ( L.156.916),  and  belonged 
to  30,929  depositors.  At  the  close  of  1853,  it  had  increased 
to  1,230,000  thaler*  (LI  79,375),  and  the  number  of  depo- 
sitors to  34.842.  On  the  1st  January  1855,  the  depositors 
were  35,590,  and  the  total  amount  at  their  credit  1,249.000 
thaler*  (L.182,145).  On  the  1st  January  1857,  the  depo- 
sitors were  40,700,  and  their  aggregate  deposit*  1,424,000 
thaler*  (L.207,686).  At  this  dale,  therefore,  the  average 
sum  possessed  by  each  depositor  wa*  somewhat  more  titan 
1,-5,  2*.,  and  the  depositors  were  as  1  in  11  of  the  whole 
|<o|>ulation  of  Berlin. 

Throughout  the  Prussian  dominion*  there  were  founded, 
during  the  first  decade  from  the  beginning  of  the  Berlin 
ba.ik  (1818-27),  31  savings  banks;  during  the  next 
(1K28-37),  37;  and  durinif  the  third  (1838-47),  123. 
Even  in  the  disturbed  ycars'l848  and  1849,  20  new  bank* 
came  into  being.  The  total  number  on  the  1st  Januarv 
1850  was  211,  to  which  4  more  were  added  during  the 
year.  At  it*  clo*e,  these  215  bank*  comprised  278,147 
debitors,  holding  an  aggregate  deposit  of  18,119,851  dol- 
lars, or  L.2,642,464.  The  relative  proportion  of  bank*  to 
population  varied  from  1  in  502,984  in  the  circle  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  to  1  in  25.207  in  the  circle  of  Arnsberg ;  the  mean 
proportion  for  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  being  1  in  70,091, 
and  that  of  depositors  1  in  59.  The  average  amount  held 
by  each  depositor  throughout  the  kingdom  was,  in  1849, 
L.9,  3s.  9d.  s  in  1850,  L-10,  4s.  2d.  The  rates  of  interest 
varied  considerably.  In  23  bank*  it  was  2}  tier  cent. ;  in 
35  other  banks,  3  per  cent. ;  in  about  150  others,  3$  per 
cent. ;  whilst  in  5  banks  it  ranged  from  4  to  5  per  o 
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In  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  the  proportion  of  OtW 
depositors  to  population  was,  according  to  the  latest  return*  8uu*  of 
to  which  we  have  access,  1  in  49 ;  in  Hanover,  1  in  42 ;  Onrmmj, 
in  Bavaria,  1  in  18;  in  Saxony,  1  in  16;  in  Frankfbrt-on- 
tlte- Maine,  1  in  11*4;  in  Hamburg,  1  in  7*8;  in  A I  •una, 
1  in  26.    In  Austria,  the  average  aggregate  deposit  was, 
to  each  depositor,  L.19,  6s.  9d. ;  and  to  each  inhabitant 
7*.  lOd.    In  Bavaria,  it  wa*,  respectively,  L.5,  18*,  and 
(nearly)  6s.  8d. ;  in  Hanover,  L.9,  10*.,  and  4s.  5d.  The 
saving*  bank  statistics  of  the  last-named  country  are  re- 
markable for  tlte  rapid  growth  they  indicate  of  toe  aggre- 
gate deposits  since  1848.' 

In  roost  of  tliose  parts  of  Europe  which  are  yet  unno- 
ticed, the  development  of  savings  banks  is  comparatively 
recent  and  immature.  This  cannot,  however,  be  said  of 
Italy.  In  Piedmont  and  in  Lombardy,  for  example,  they 
have  long  formed  an  im|M»rtant  feature  of  the  economical 
condition  of  the  country.  But  the  institution  which  in 
Italy  is  called  Cas$a  di  rispormi  differs  materially  from 
those  which  elsewhere  bear  that  name.  Its  regulation* 
attract  the  investments  of  persons  of  a  much  higher  class 
than  those  for  whom  saving*  banks  are  usually  intended. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but,  on  the  aver- 
age, it  has  been  estimated  that  hardly  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  deposit*  in  Italian  savings  bank*  are  held  by  depo- 
sitors  who  would  be  ranked,  socially,  with  those"  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  France,  or  of  Germany.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal,  these  institutions  are  yet  in  the  cradle.  In 
Russia,  they  have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  St  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  A  wider  intercommunication  of  the  progress 
and  results  of  the  savings  banks  of  different  countries 
would  doubtless  give  an  increased  impulse  to  the  diffusion 
of  establishments  which  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
powerful  agent*  in  the  social  elevation  of  the  masses,  even 
when  very  imperfectly  organized  and  worked.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  their  past  history  warranta  high  anticipations  of  the 
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SAVONA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  capital 
of  a  division  of  the  same  name,  on  the  shore  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, 25  miles  S.W.  of  Genoa.  It  stand*  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  to  the  W.,  and  is  |>artially  surrounded  by 
ancient  walk  and  defended  by  a  citadel  of  no  great 
strength.  The  town  itself  has  some  good  houses ;  but, 
lor  the  most  part,  it  is  not  well  built,  and  has  extremely 
narrow  streets.  There  is  a  fine  cathedral,  built  in  1604, 
when  the  former  one  wa*  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
citadel.  Many  valuable  work*  of  art  adorn  the  present 
edifice.  The  Sisline  chapel  was  erected  by  Pope  Sixtu* 
IV.  as  a  burial-place  for  his  family.  The  Dominican 
church  contains  painting*  by  Albert  Durer  and  Antonio 
Semini ;  and  the  church  of  San  Giacorao  contains  the 
tomb  of  Chiabrcra,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet,  and  a  native 
of  this  place.  Savona  has  several  convents,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  two  colleges  ho*|>itaI*,  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitution*. The  harbour,  which  was  once  very  good,  was 
partially  filled  tip  by  the  Genoese,  out  of  jealousy  of  the 
commerce  or  Savona.  It  is  still  safe,  though  only  acces- 
sible to  small  vessels.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  silk,  wine,  and  fruit.  Savona  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop, 
public  offices,  and  law  courts,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
have  fine  |>al*ccs  in  the  town.    Pop.  17,0tX). 

The  administrative  division  of  Savona  comprise*  the 
three  provinces  of  Acqui,  Savona,  and  Albenga,  the  first 


lying  inland,  and  the  other  two  along  the  coast.  The 
principal  mountains  arc  the  Apcnninrs,  which  have  in  this 
division  a  considerably  lower  altitude  titan  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  range.  They  stretch  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast,  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  and  send  down  numer- 
ous small  streams  and  torrent*  to  the  sea.  The  northern 
part  of  Savona  i*  occupied  with  ramifications  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  watered  by  many  small  affluents  of  the  Po. 
The  whole  division  is  very  fertile,  especially  the  valley  of 
Allienga,  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  hemp,  &c.  The 
division  is  subdivided  as  follows : — 

Prorlace.        An*  In  Squirt  MBem.  For-  (1SSI.) 

S.von»   311    79,643 

Acqui   44*   Iu«,8l9 

Albenga   283    58.485 

Total   1018  ....  S44.047 

SAVONAROLA,  Girolamo,  a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452,  being  descended  of  a  nohlc 
family.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  be  assumed  the  habit  of 
a  Dominican  friar,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parent*, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  that  order  by  his  piety  and 
ability  a*  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the  theatre  where  be 
chose  to  appear,  and  where  he  preached,  confessed,  and 
wrote.    He  had  address  enough  to  place  himself  at  the 

Medici, 
rophecy 


head  of  the  faction  which  opposed  the  family  of  th 
He  explained  the  Apocalypse,  and  Uiere  found  a 
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Savoy,  which  foretold  the  destruction  of  hi*  opponent*.  He  pre- 
— .  — •  dieted  a  renovation  of  the  church,  and  declaimed  with  much 
severity  against  the  clergy  and  the  court  of  Home.  Alex- 
ander VI.  excommunicated  him,  and  prohibited  him  from 
preaching.  He  derided  the  anathemas  of  the  Pope;  yet 
he  forbore  for  tome  time  from  preaching,  and  then  returned 
his  employment  with  more  applause  than  before.  The 
Pope  and  the  Medici  family  then  thought  of  attacking  him 
with  his  own  weapons.  Savonarola  having  posted  up  a 
thesis  as  a  subject  of  disputation,  a  Franciscan,  at  their 
instigation,  offered  to  prove  it  heretical.  The  Franciscan 
was  seconded  by  his  brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his ; 
and  thus  the  two  orders  were  at  open  war  whh  each  other. 
To  settle  the  dispute,  and  to  convince  their  antagonists  of 
the  superior  sanctity  of  Savonarola,  one  of  the  Dominicans 
offered  to  walk  through  a  fire  |  and  in  order  to  prove  his 
wickedness,  a  Franciscan  agreed  to  the  same  experiment. 
The  multitude,  eager  to  witness  so  extraordinary  a  spec- 
tacle, urged  both  parties  to  come  to  a  decision ;  and  the 
magistrates  were  constrained  to  give  their  consent.  Ac- 
cordingly, Saturday  the  7th  of  April  1498  being  fixed  fur 
the  trial,  the  Dominican  pretended  he  could  not  enter  the 
flames  without  the  host  in  his  hand.  This  the  magistrates 
obstinately  refused  to  allow ;  and  the  Dominican's  fortitude 
was  not  put  to  the  test.  The  Franciscans  incited  the  mul- 
titude against  their  opponents,  who  accordingly  assaulted 
their  monastery,  broke  open  the  gate*,  which  were  shut 
against  them,  and  entered  by  force.  Upon  this,  the  ma- 
gistrates thought  it  necessary  to  bring  Savonarola  to  trial 
as  an  impostor.  He  was  put  to  the  torture  and  examined, 
and  the  answers  which  he  gave  fully  evinced  that  he  was 
both  a  cheat  and  a  fanatic.  He  boasted  of  having  frequent 
conversations  with  God,  and  he  found  his  brother  Irian 
credulous  enough  to  believe  him.  One  of  the  Dominican* 
who  had  shared  in  his  suffering*,  affirmed  that  he  saw  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  ahapc  of  a  dove,  with  feather*  of  gold 
and  silver,  twice  in  one  day  alight  on  the  shoulder  of  Savo- 
narola and  |>eck  hi*  ear ;  and  he  pretended  also  that  he  had 
violent  combats  with  demons.  John  Francis  Picua,  count 
of  Mirandola,  who  wrote  his  life,  assures  us  that  the  devil* 
which  infested  the  convent  of  the  Dominican*  trembled  at 
the  tight  of  Friar  Jerome,  and  that  out  of  vexation  they 
alwavs  suppressed  some  letter*  of  his  name  in  pronouncing 
it.  At  length  the  Pope,  Alexander  VI,  sent  the  chief  of 
the  Dominicans,  with  Bishop  Romolino,  to  degrade  him 
from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  secular 
judge*,  with  his  two  fanatical  associates.  They  were  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  and  burned  on  the  23d  of  May  1498. 
According  to  some  accounts.  Savonarola  submitted  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  with  great  firmness  and  devotion, 
and  without  uttering  a  word  respecting  his  guilt  or  hi*  in- 
nocence ;  but  other*  say  his  firmness  failed  him,  and  he 
acknowledged  the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions  to  super- 
natural powers.  He  was  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
His  work*  have  been  published  at  Leyden  in  six  vol*.  I2im>. 

SAVOY  (ltd.  Savoja,  Fr.  Saroie),  Dlcht  of,  a  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  lying  between  N.  Lat.  45. 

4.  and  46.  24..  £.  Long.  5.  37.  and  7-  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.  by  Switzerland,  £.  and  S.E.  by  Piedmont, 

5.  W.  and  W.  by  France.  Length  from  N.  to  S.  92  miles, 
breadth  66;  area  4197  square  miles.  Geographically, 
Savoy  belongs  rather  to  Switzerland  than  to  Italy  ;  as  it  is 
separated  from  the  latter  country  by  the  Graian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  the  loftiest  chain*  of  those  mountains,  while  all 
the  rivers  that  water  the  country  discharge  their  waters  ul- 
timately or  immediately  into  the  Rhone.  From  Switzer- 
land it  is  only  separated  by  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  from 
France  on  the  VV.  by  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
Maorienne  Alps,  an  off-set  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  extending 
westward*  from  Mont  Cenis.  The  country  thus  inclosed 
is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  in  Europe ;  for  the  moun- 
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taint  which  border  it  send  out  numerous  ramifications, 
which  make  the  whole  surface  a  continual  series  of  lofty  ' 
elevations  and  deep  valley*.  The  Graian  Alps  extend 
from  Mont  Cenis  to  Mont  Blanc,  forming  a  curve  with  the 
convex  side  toward*  Piedmont.  They  contain  not  only 
the  highest  peaks,  but  the  most  gigantic  glaciers  and  the 
wildest  passes  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the 
Alps.  The  summits  of  Mont  Iseran  and  the  Little  St 
Bernard,  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Iseran,  of  Clou,  of  Ruitors, 
and  the  passe*  of  Galesia,  Galetta,  and  Little  St  Bernard, 
are  among  the  most  important.  The  mountains  which 
border  upon  Savoy  consist,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  main 
ridge,  and  one  large  ramification  of  the  Alps;  those  which 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  country,  consist  of  three  important 
branches  of  the  same  great  mountain  system.  Furthest 
south,  the  mountains  of  La  Vanoise  diverge  from  the  main 
ridge  at  Mont  Iseran,  and  occupy  the  whole  region  be- 
tween the  I  sere  and  its  affluent  the  Arc,  curving  to  the 
southwards,  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  river,  and  forming 
by  their  off-sett  to  the  north  the  valley*  of  the  upper  tri- 
butaries of  the  Isere.  From  the  Little  St  Bernard  ex- 
tends another  great  branch,  called  the  Alps  of  Savoy, 
which  covers  with  it*  ramifications  all  the  country  between 
the  Arve,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Isere.  This  chain  extends 
for  some  distance  to  the  W.and  N.W,  till  at  a  point  called 
Grande  Crete,  S.W.  of  Sallenches.  it  divide*  into  two 
branches,  the  one  continuing  a  N.W.  course,  till  it  ter- 
minates at  the  Rhone  opposite  the  end  of  the  Jura  on  the 
French  side ;  the  other  and  more  important  branch  turns  to 
the  S.W  ,  and,  after  a  zigzag  course  along  the  lake  of 
Annecy,  skirt*  the  Isere,  and  terminates  in  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  in  France.  The  third  branch,  called  the  Alps 
of  Savoy  and  Valais,  diverge*  from  the  Pennine  Alps  at 
Mont  Crapillon,  and  stretches  N.W.  to  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
occupying,  with  it*  offshoots,  the  country  between  that  lake, 
the  Arve,  and  the  Rhone.  This  is  the  moat  northerly  of 
the  mountain-chains  that  traverse  Savoy.  The  principal 
valley*  in  the  country  are  those  traversed  by  the  rivers 
already  mentioned;  but  there  are  innumerable  others,  down 

are  only  two  lakes  of  any  size  in  Savoy.'thosc  of  Bourgct 
and  Annecv,  neither  of  which  are  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Geneva.  The  former  discharge*  its  waters  by  a 
canal  into  the  Rhone,  the  latter  into  the  Fier,  an  affluent 
of  that  river.    From  the  natural  character  of  the  surface. 

of  arable  land  in  Savoy  is  necessarily  very 
jut  the  insufficiency  of  the  grain  raised  is  in  a 
re  supplied  by  chestnuts,  which  form  an  im- 

cultivated  in  a  few  places,  in  the  lower  valley*  and  dope*. 
Cattle  and  dairy  produce,  however,  form  the  principal 
riche*  of  the  country,  along  with  the  timber  which  clothe* 
the  lower  portion*  of  many  of  the  mountains.  Some 
minerals  are  found,  but  not  anywhere  in  large  quantities. 
The  only  articles  manufactured  are  coarse  woollen  stuffs, 
leather,  and  hardware.  The  produce  of  the  country  is  ex- 
ported ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  transit  trade  carried  on 
through  Savoy  between  France  and  Italy,  chiefly  by  way 
of  Mont  Cenis.  Savoy  forms  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
the  division*  of  Annecy  and  Chambery,  and  is  subdivided 
into  provinces  as  follow* : — 

Pro.lnjw.  Aroa  In      Mum.  To*  (MR) 

AnD«:y   65iO  103,783 

Ksuclgny   786  103,9HS 

Chablais   326  60,193 

I  i vision  of  Annecy     17*2    267,9*2 

Chambery    633  159,916 

Uppsr  Savoy     346  49,276 

Maurleons   798  64,063 

Taranuit*      698  44,636 

i  of  Chambsry     247S    313,891 

Totsl  of  Savoy   4197 
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8»w.  Tlu  lending  events  in  the  history  of  Savoy  ore  men- 
~-v"m"/  tioned  in  the  Article  Sarihma. 

SAW,  a  well-known  instrument  for  cutting  asunder. 
The  H*  is  of  unknown  antiquity,  being  figured  on  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  It  is  probable 
that  saws  were  first  made  of  copper,  hardened  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  little  tin.  But  after  the  invention  of  steel  that 
substance  has  come,  almost  exclusively,  to  be  used  in  their 
manufacture. 

The  common  saw  consists  of  a  steel  plate,  on  tho  edge 
of  which  teeth  are  formed :  these  teeth,  when  drawn  over 
a  piece  of  timber,  act  as  a  succession  of  chisels,  and  so 
make  a  cut  or  saw-draft.  When  the  teeth  are  left  in  the 
plane  of  the  plate,  and  when  the  saw  has  entered  a  little 
way  into  the  timber,  the  side*  of  the  cut  come  to  rub  against 
the  plate,  thus  causing  a  friction,  which  soon  arrests  the 
operation.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  evil  is 
Tcmcdied  :  the  one  is  by  making  the  plate  thin  towards  the 
back,  as  in  the  key-hole  saw  ;  the  other  is  by  bending 
some  of  the  teeth  to  the  one  side,  some  to  the  other  side 
of  the  saw-plate,  so  that  they  make  a  draft  considerably 
wiiler  than  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  This  bending  is 
called  the  ttt  of  the  saw.  It  is  obvious  that  the  be*l  method 
is  to  set  the  teeth  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left; 
but  in  the  East,  where  ancient  practices  are  scrupulously 
adhered  to,  the  teeth  of  the  large  saws  are  bene  aside  in 
groups  of  perhaps  a  dozen  each.  The  quantity  of  set  is 
rt'irulatcd  by  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  cut ;  for  soft 
and  fibrous  woods,  more  set  is  needed  than  for  hard  woods. 
Since  the  labour  of  cutting  and  the  waste  of  miterial  are 
increased  by  the  set  and  consequent  width  of  the  saw-draft, 
it  is  an  object  to  give  to  the  saw  as  little  set  as  |io*sible,  and 
the  friction  is  reduced  in  snme  cases  by  bending  the  halve* 
of  the  log  asunder  by  means  of  wedges  j  in  other  case*  by 
the  use  of  snap,  tallow,  or  oil,  to  lubricate  the  sides  of  the 
saw. 

Although  it  seems  to  be  a  very  simple  affair,  the  sharpen- 
ing and  setting  of  a  saw  require  considerable  skill  of  hand 
and  accuracy  of  eye,  for  if  any  one  of  the  teeth  project, 
cither  edgewise  or  sidewise,  beyond  the  general  line,  it 
takes  hold  of  the  wood  and  renders  the  sawing  harsh  and 
difficult.  The  form  of  the  tooth,  also,  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  When  the  teeth  of  the  saw  become  blunted 
by  use,  they  are  sharpened  by  means  of  a  file,  which  is 
three-sided,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  thret  square.  This 
is  the  most  economical  form  of  saw-file,  because  all  it* 
edges  and  faces  are  equally  available.  The  angle*  of  a 
four-sided  file  are  too  great,  and  an  isosceles  three-sided 
one  would,  although  the  angle  might  suit  better  for  some 
pufix>se*.  have  only  one  or  at  most  two  edge*  available. 
Hence  for  common  use  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  or- 
dinary rquilateral  three-sided  file,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
angle  of  the  saw-tooth  is  sixty  degrees. 

Let  ABCDEFGHI  represent  part  of  the  edge  of  a  saw, 
of  which  the  notches  BCD,  DEF.  &C-,  have  been  made  by 
a  three-cornered  file;  then  if  the  sides  AB,  BC  of  the 
toolh  be  equally  inclined  (as  in  fig.  I)  to  the  general  line  of 
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tl  e  »dge.  the  instrument  acts  equally  well  in  either  direc- 
tion j  but  in  this  case  the  teeth  can  hardly  be  said  to  cut, 
they  only  scrape  away  the  material.  Saws  of  this  kinds 
are  used  in  cross-cutting,  being  worked  by  two  men — one 
at  each  end;  but  a*  the  tccltl  are  large,  they  are  punched 


out  at  the  fly-press,  and  are  made  deeper  than  an  equilateral  gaw 
trgon.  . 

In  order  that  the  tooth  have  a  proper  cutting  edge,  the 
front  BC  must  be  (as  in  fig.  2;  at  least  jierpendicular  to  the 
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line  of  the  cut,  and  therefore  the  back  AB  must  at  most, 
make  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  with  that  line.  For  many 
kinds  of  timber  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  the  front 
of  the  tooth  leaning  forward  (as  in  fig.  3),  but  this  form 


it** 

allows  little  room  for  the  >aw-du:,t,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  tendency  to  drag  the  tool  in  upon  the  wood,  thus  causing 
the  strain  to  be  loo  great  for  the  hnnd-saw ;  nevertheless,  a 
•.light  inclination  forward  is,  in  certain  case?,  advantageous. 

When  a  saw  is  to  be  sharpened,  it  is  convenient  to  draw 
the  file  gently  along  the  tops  of  the  teeth,  and  so  reduce 
them  all  to  an  even  line  :  we  then  take  care,  in  filing  out 
the  notches,  to  do  no  more  than  remove  the  bright  surface* 
thus  exposed  :  by  this  precaution  we  secure  the  even  lining 
of  the  teeth  edgewise.  The  setting  is  a  more  difficult 
affair  ;  it  is  done  sometimes  by  the  hammer  and  sometimes 
by  a  saw-key.  When  the  hammer  is  to  be  used,  the  saw  is 
laid  upon  an  iron  plate,  so  that  the  teeth  may  project  over 
its  chamfered  edge.  Each  alternate  tooth  is  lightly  struck 
by  a  hammer,  the  weight  of  which  must  be  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  teeth  ;  the  saw  is  turned  over  and  the  inter- 
mediate teeth  struck  on  the  other  side ;  the  lining  is  ex- 
amined by  the  eye,  and  any  errors  are  corrected.  The 
setting  key  is  a  piece  of  steel,  having  notches  of  various 
widths  cut  in  it  to  suit  the  different  thicknesses  of  saw- 
plates  ;  by  means  of  these  notches  the  teeth  can  be  bent 
to  the  required  degree.  It  has  been  proposed  to  fix  a  stop 
upon  the  set-key,  which  stop,  coming  against  the  plate  of 
the  saw,  may  regulate  the  degree  of  bending ;  but  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  steel  carries  the  tooth  back  somewhat  from  the 
extreme  angle  of  flexure,  so  that  the  residual  set  depends 
partly  upon  the  temper  of  the  steel ;  thus  after  all,  the  eye 
becomes  the  ultimate  judge. 

In  filing  the  teeth  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  set ; 
thus,  if  the  tooth  B  be  bent  to  the  left,  the  left  edge  of  the 
face  BC  should  be  made  acute,  as  should  also  the  right 
edge  of  DE.  Hence  the  alternate  space*  BCD,  FGH, 
&c,  should  be  filed  out  from  the  right,  and  the  intermedi- 
ate spaces  DEF.  &c,  from  the  left,  the  |K>int  of  the  file 
being,  in  both  cases  inclined  a  little  forward. 

The  saw-plate  should  be  left  as  hard  as  is  consistent  w  ith 
jts  being  betit ;  if  it  be  loo  hard,  the  teeth  are  apt  to  break 
off  in  being  set;  if  it  be  soft,  the  teeth  are  rapidly  blunted. 

To  the  one  end  of  the  saw-plate  a  handle  is  fixed,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  he  moved  backwards  and  forward*. 
In  this  country  it  is  usual  to  make  the  saw  cut  when  being 
thrust  forward  ;  in  Other  words,  the  teeth  look  from  the 
handle ;  but  the  modem  artificers  in  Greece  and  other 
eastern  countries  make  the  cut  in  pulling,  as  also  did  the 
ancients;  the  tec-th  look  toward*  the  hand.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  and  against  both  methods. 
The  cut,  in  pushing,  enables  us  to  apply  greater  muscular 
energv,  and  the  entrance  of  the  saw  being  towards  the  eye, 
we  can  readily  follow  the  line;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
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Saw.  sudden  jerk  or  unskilful  holding  of  the  tool  Is  apt  to  bend 
_  i _'  or  buckle  it.  The  cut,  in  pulling,  again,  tends  to  straighten 
the  saw.  so  that  a  very  thin  plate  may  be  used,  requiring 
less  labour  and  causing  lew  waste  of  material  ;  it  is  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  workmen,  who  hold  by  their  toe*;  but 
then  the  taw-dust  it  heaped  upon  the  line  and  has  often  to 
be  swept  or  blown  away. 

The  advantages  of  both  of  these  methods  are  obtained 
by  stretching  the  saw  tightly  in  a  frame ;  and  even  more 
than  these  advantages,  because  we  can  use  saw-webs  much 
narrower  and  much  thinner  than  when  the  plate  is  to  be 
held  bv  one  end.  The  narrowness  of  the  web  allows  it  to 
he  turned  considerably  within  the  saw-cut,  so  that  it  may 
follow  a  curved  line,  whereas  the  hand-taw  is  almost  re- 
stricted to  a  straight  cut.  Saw-webs  for  frames  are  made 
of  great  minuteness,  the  breadth  even  to  little  as  the  fiftieth 
of  an  inch,  and  the  width  of  the  draft  not  |icrha|>s  the  third 
of  that.  These  hair  saws  are  extensively  used  for  inlaying 
woods,  ivory,  and  shell,  as  they  can  follow  the  most  delicate 
outlines  ;  they  are  also  used  by  gold  and  tilver  smiths,  on 
account  of  the  s madness  of  the  waste  which  they  occasion. 

Saws  for  cutting  bone,  ivory,  or  brass,  require  very  little 
set ;  it  is  sufficient  lo  have  the  web  somewhat  thinner  to- 
ward the  hack.  For  these  taws  the  steel  is  left  pretty  hard, 
as  much  so,  indeed,  at  is  consistent  with  their  being  readily 
filed.  The  preparation  of  saws  fur  cutting  iron  or  steel  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  nicety  ;  they  must  be  very  hard  in 
order  to  resist  the  oxides  and  silicates  which  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  most  carefully  prepared  iron,  and  yet  they  must  be  so 
toft  as  to  lie  filed,  although  with  difficulty  ;  hence  really 
good  inm-irrlis,  as  they  are  called,  are  somewhat  scarce. 

The  teeth  of  large  taws,  such  as  those  used  in  the  saw- 
pit  or  in  the  taw-mill,  are  cut  out  by  meint  of  a  Ay-press, 
in  which  a  punch  and  socket  exactly  of  the  form  of  the 
notch  are  fixed.  The  edges  are  afterwards  dressed  by  the 
file.  Hence  they  are  shaped  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  cutting  tools.  The  front  of  the  tooth  is  hooked 
forward  by  even  to  much  as  forty  or  forty-five  degrees,  and 
the  back  is  relieved  only  by  an  angle  of  eight  or  ten  de- 
grees, lint  if  lines  with  these  inclinations  were  continued 
to  meet  each  other  (as  shown  in  fig.  4),  there  would  be  no 
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room  left  for  the  dust,  and  the  saw  would  be  immediately 
clogged  j  wherefore  a  large  hollow  space  is  scooped  out  (as 
shown  in  fig.  5),  giving  to  the  «teeth  a  very  formidable  ap- 
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pears  nee.  These  saws  are  sharpened  by  filing  the  parts 
marked  A  B  ;  and  when  the  teeth  become  too  shallow,  they 
are  again  deepened  at  the  fly-press,  or,  if  no  fly-press  be  at 
hand,  by  meant  of  round  files  applied  to  the  hollows. 

Circular  Saw*. — The  straight  taw  must  necessarily  have 
a  reciprocating  motion  ;  but  when  teeth  are  formed  on  the 
edge  of  a  circular  disc,  the  motion  is  continued  in  one  di- 
rection, and  great  velocity  can  be  obtained.  Circular  saws 
are  now  so  very  generally  used  that  every  one  at  all  in- 
terested in  mechanical  affairs  must  be  familiar  with  their 
general  appearance  and  mode  of  operation. 


Part  A  B  C  of  the  circular  disc  projects  through  a  slit  S*s 
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in  the  table  D  E.  The  piece  of  limber  to  be  cut  is  laid 
on  the  table,  and  carefully  brought  up  to  the  descending 
part  of  the  saw  at  C  ;  the  saw  being  made  to  revolve  with 
great  velocity.  When  slices  of  a  given  thickness  have  to 
be  cut  oil  a  log,  a  fence  is  placed  on  the  table  at  E,  parallel 
to  and  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  saw  : 
the  log  is  laid  against  this  fence,  and  is  pushed  forward 
either  by  hand  or  by  help  of  the  machinery. 

This  is  a  dangerous  instrument,  not  to  be  approached 
without  caution,  ami,  above  all,  not  to  be  tampered  with  by 
foolish  meddlers.  If  a  lump  of  wood  were  presented  at  the 
rising  part  A,  it  would  be  caught  by  the  hooked  teeth, 
hurried  over  towarits  C  and  thrown  off*,  to  the  great  danger 
of  those  around,  as  well  as  of  the  saw  itself. 

Small  circular  taws  have  their  teeth  shaped  hy  the  tri- 
angular file :  the  fronts  of  them  should  point  to  the  centre. 

Veneer  Saws. — The  veneer  saw  is  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  finely  variegated  woods  into  thin  broad  slices. 
The  veneer  varies  from  a  24th  to  a  30th  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  so  that  if  the  taw-draft  be  one  24th  of  an  inch 
wide,  half  of  the  limber  is  cut  into  saw-dust.  Now,  the 
wood  of  which  veneers  are  made  is  almost  always  very 
valuable,  anil  hence  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the 
saw  extremely  thin. 

The  body  of  the  veneer-iaw  consists  of  a  lenticular  piece 
of  cast-iron,  having  the  meniscus  form — that  is,  hollow  on 
the  one  tide  and  round  on  the  other.  A  section  of  it  is 
given  in  fig.  7.    The  hollow  part  at  B  is  made  sufficiently 
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deep  to  receive  the  hush  which  carries  one  end  of  the  axle, 
anil  which  rests  on  an  overhanging  support.  Part  of  the 
edge  AC  is  turned  flat,  and  to  this  flat  part  the  steel  taw  is 
screwed  in  segments—  the  screw  heads  being  countersunk 
so  aa  not  to  project  beyond  the  outer  face  of  the  segments. 
These  segments  are  ground  away  toward  the  edge,  as 
shown  in  the  section  K  L,  and  are  thus  made  to  form  the 
rim  of  a  very  thin  circular  saw.  The  grinding  and  adjust- 
ment of  these  segments  require  great  care. 

The  log  to  be  cut  into  veneer  is  secured  to  a  frame  P, 
which  can  be  moved  by  screws  G,  transversely  upon  a 
carriage  E.  This  carriage  moves  upon  two  long  iron  slides 
or  rails,  laid  exactly  at  right  angles  to  die  axis  of  the  taw 
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S.w-MT.1.  The  screws  G  serve  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  suc- 
v>-v— ^  ccssive  slice*.  When  the  log  is  advanced  upon  the  saw  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  thin  veneer,  which  has  been 
separated  at  the  edge  /,  is  bent  away  over  the  back  of  the 
saw.  either  by  the  workman's  hand  or  by  a  small  guide  set 
up  for  the  purpose.  When  one  cut  has  been  made,  the 
carriage  is  returned,  the  log  moved  transversely  by  means 
of  the  screws  G,  and  then  advanced  again  to  meet  the  saw. 

Veneer  saw*  are  made  from  5  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  ac- 
cording to  the  breadths  of  the  logs  which  they  may  have  to 
cut,  and  from  12  to  18  slices  are  made  in  each  inch  of 
thickness. 

Cylindric  Saws. — The  cylindric  saw  is  formed  by  mak- 
ing teeth  on  the  end  of  a  thin  tube  of  steel,  and  are  useful 
for  cutting  circular  holes  in  valuable  material,  as  ivory  or 
tortoise-shell,  without  destroying  the  interior  [tart.  As  there 
is  no  way  for  the  escape  of  the  cuttings,  they  have  to  be 
withdrawn  now  and  then  from  the  cut. 

Hibbon  Stunt. — The  latent  novelty  in  the  formation  of 
saws  is  the  ribbon-taw,  which  is  formed  of  a  long,  thin  web 
of  siecl  united  at  the  two  ends,  or,  it  may  be,  of  a  con- 
tinuous web  rolled  from  a  steel  ring.  This  web,  having 
teeth  cut  in  one  of  its  edges,  is  passed  over  two  large 
pulleys,  which  are  put  in  rapid  motion ;  the  descending 
free  part  of  the  web  acts  as  a  straight  frame-saw.  wiih  this 
difference,  that  the  motion  is  continuous  and  that  the  ac- 
tion is  very  rapid. 

JLapidary't  Saun.—Vor  cutting  slate  and  other  soft  stnnes 
saws  of  steel  are  u-ed ;  but  for  harder  stones,  webs  of 
soft  iron  or  copper,  primed  with  sand  and  water,  are  em- 
ployed. It  is  by  means  of  such  a  tool  that  marble  is  sawn 
into  slain.  When  the  plate  of  iron,  stretched  in  a  projier 
frame,  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  stone, 
the  sharp  fragments  of  the  sand  imbed  themselves  in  it 
•  nd  act  as  saw-teeth,  but  they  arc  so  soon  rubbed  out  that 
the  action  partakes  greatly  of  the  nature  of  grinding. 

For  very  hard  stones  emery  and  corundum  powders  are 
used,  and  for  extremely  hard'  stones  pounded  diamond  is 
employed  ;  the  circular  furm  of  the  saw  being  generally 
adopted.  The  diamond-wheel  is  truly  a  saw,  (or  the  frag- 
ments of  diamond  stick  with  great  pertinacity  into  the  iron, 
and  act  exactly  as  saw-teeth. 

Lapidary's  saws  were  well  known  to  the  ancients:  some 
of  the  sarcophagi  retain  the  marks  of  the  tools  by  which 
they  were  scooped  out.  A  tube  of  iron  or  of  copper,  primed 
with  sand  and  water,  was  turned  round  upon  the  stone,  and 
thus  c.iosed  to  make  a  cylindric  cut;  when  this  cut  MM 
sufficiently  deep,  the  central  cylinder  of  stone  was  broken 
over.  Another  and  another  hole  of  this  kind  was  made 
until  the  required  hol!ow  was  roughly  formed  ;  the  inter- 
mediate triangular  pieces  were  broken  away,  and  the  inside 
of  the  chest  was  then  finished  by  the  chisel  and  smoothing 
tools.  This  is  exactly  the  process  which  is  followed  at  the 
present  dav  in  doing  the  like  kind  of  work.  (E.  s.) 

SAW-MILL,  a  place  in  which  sawing  is  carried  on  by 
help  of  wind,  water,  or  steam  |>ower. 

The  principal  part  of  the  saw-mill  is  the  frame-saw  used 
for  cutting  up  logs,  represented  in  figures  8  and  9.  It  con- 
sists of  a  frame  AA  moving  between  two  vertical  cheeks. 
In  this  frame  the  saw-webs  are  stretched  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  w  ork  to  be  done  ;  these  must  be  fitted  truly 
parallel  to  the  line  of  motion,  and  at  such  distances  from 
tacli  other  as  to  produce  planks  of  the  desired  thickness. 

This  frame  A  A  is  moved  upwards  and  downwards  by 
means  of  a  crank  attached  to  the  machinery,  and  acting 
through  the  connecting  rod  B  ;  the  saw  s  cut  while  descend- 
ing. The  log  to  bo  operated  on  is  fixed  in  a  long  frame 
CC,  which  is  brought  lurward  hv  means  of  a  pinion  fixed 
to  (he  axis  of  the  ratchet-wheel  D.  The /red,  as  it  is  called, 
is  obtained  in  ibis  way  ;  the  end  E  of  the  lever  EFG  is  at- 
tached to  the  saw-liume,  so  as  to  oscillate  with  it,  thus 
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causing  the  arm  FG  to  oscillate  also ;  this  arm  FG  has  a 
row  of  holes  in  it  for  attaching  the  hook  H,  which,  acting 
on  the  ratchet-wheel,  brings  it  round  by  the  distance  of 
one  or  more  teeth  at  each  descent  of  the  saw  ;  tlie 
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of  teeth  and  consequent  feed  being  regulated  by  the  effec- 
tive length  of  the  arm  FG. 

The  log  passes  over  a  support  K  as  close  to  the  saw*  a« 
possible,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  fences  or  rollers  LL 
acling  on  its  sides  ;  it  is  also  prevented  from  rising  by  two 
struts,  M  and  N,  hanging  from  the  frame-work. 

Circular,  veneer,  and  ribbon  saws   belong  naturally 
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to  the  saw-mill ;  they  have  been  sufficiently  described  in 
the  preceding  article. 

In  the  »aw-mil!  we  often  find  other  kinds  of  work  carried 
on.  Flooring  deals  and  lining  boards,  after  having  been 
roughly  shaped  by  the  saw, '  are  dressed  to  the  required 
breadth  and  thickness,  planed  smooth,  feathered  anil 
grooved  on  a  machine  in  which  planes,  saws,  and  adzes 
are  combined.  Battens,  too,  have  their  tenons  and  mortices 
dressed  by  appropriate  machinery,  ami  the  nave*  of  cart- 
wheels have  their  spoke-holes  neatly  cut  out  bv  •  combina- 
tion of  augers  and  chisels  ;  but  these  are  additions  to  the 
saw-mill  proper.  '  (E.&.) 

SAWUNT  WARREE.  a  native  state  of  India,  under 
the  political  management  of  the  British,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  lying  between  N.  Lat.  15.  38.  and  16.  15,  E. 
I-ong.  "3.  40.  and  "4.  22. ;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by 
the  British  collectorate  of  ItiitnacherUh,  S.  by  the  Fortu- 
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guesc  territory  of  Goa,  and  E.  by  the  native  state  of  Kola- 
|x>or.  Length  from  N.  to  S.  50  miles ;  greatest  breadth 
aliout  30 ;  area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
rugged  and  mountainous  country,  consisting  mainly  of  a 
slip  of  land  on  the  summit  and  western  declivity  of  the 
Ghauts,  and  in  some  places  extending  over  the  ridge  into 
the  Dec  can.  The  scenery  is  very  remarkable  and  romantic ; 
huge  masses  of  mountain  rise  to  die  height  of  3000  or  4000 
feet,  and,  except  a  few  patches  of  bare  black  rock,  are  en- 
tirely covered  with  forests  of  teak  and  other  trees.  Numer- 
ous rivers,  large  and  small,  flow  down  from  the  mountains 
nnd  intersect  the  jungles  which  occupy  the  lower  ground. 
The  mil  thus  watered  gives  rise  to  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
hut  the  superior  kind*  of  cro|»  cannot  be  rawed,  such  as 
cotton,  sugar,  &c. ;  and  the  staple  produce  of  the  country 
is  wheat,  rice,  pulse  of  various  kinds,  and  esculent  vege- 
The  climate  is  moist ;  and  the  rain  which  fills 
the  mountains  during  the  mons< 
i  excessive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
principal  articles  manufactured  here  are  gold  and  silver  era- 
iiroidery,  saddlery,  guns,  sword*,  and  other  arms.  Cocoa- 
nuts  are  the  most  important  article  of  exportation.  The 
annual  revenue  of  Sawunt  Warrce  is  abo.it  L.20,000,  and 
the  expenditure  somewhat  less.  The  military  " 
of  a  local  corps  of  infantry,  under  Eurof 

;  to  61 1  men.  The  citv  and  territory  of  W« 
e  title  of  Sawunt  from  a  Mahratta  family  of  that 
name,  who  governed  them  as  chieftain  under  the  monarch* 
of  Heejapour.  In  1659  the  reigning  chieftain  formed  an 
alliance  with  Sevajee,  and  though  this  was  soon  broken,  the 
Mahratta  chief  in  1662  conquered  the  country,  and  after- 
wards restored  the  Sawunt  family  to  the  position  of  de- 
pendent chieftains.  The  first  treaty  between  Sawunt 
Warreeand  the  British  took  place  in  1730,  and  had  for  its 
object  to  suppress  the  piracies  of  the  Angria  family  in  the 
i viand  of  Kolahah.  But  the  chieftains  of  Sawunt  Warree 
being  themselves  addicted  to  piracy,  drew  upon  them  the 
hostility  of  the  British  in  1765.  A  series  of  wars,  treaties, 
and  negotiations  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  state  in  1819  by  a  British  force.  The  sea-coast  was 
then  ceded  to  the  British,  and  the  native  government  re- 
stored. Rebellions  were  raised  against  the  chiefs  in  1828, 
1832,  and  1838.  On  the  two  former  occasions  the  British 
restored  their  authority;  on  the  last  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  effect  a  change,  and  the  country  was  placed  under  British 
management,  as  it  has  since  remained.  The  most  important 
event  that  has  since  occurred  was  the  dangerous  rebellion 
which  began  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  and  was  put  down  alter 
some  months  of  hard  fighting  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Out- 
ram  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  vear.  Since  then 
peace  and  tranquillity  have  reigned,  suttee  has  been 
abolished  and  many  other  improvements  introduced.  Pop. 
120,000. 

SAXE,  Maurice,  Count  op,  was  born  on  the  I9th  of 
October  1696.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Frederick  Au- 
gustus II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  and  of  the 
Countess  of  Konigsmarck,  a  Swedish  lady,  celebrated  both 
for  her  wit  and  her  beauty.  He  was  educated  along  with 
Frederick  Augustus,  Lite  electoral  prince,  afterwards  King 
of  Poland.  His  infancy  announced  the  future  warrior. 
Nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to  apply  to  his  studies  but 
the  promise  of  being  allowed,  after  he  liad  finished  his  task, 
to  mount  on  horseback,  or  exercise  himself  in  amis.  He 
served  his  first  campaign  in  the  army  commanded  by  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  only  twelve 
years  old.  He  signalized  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Tournay 
and  Mons,  and  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  In 
the  evening  of  that  memorable  day,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
'•  I'm  content  with  my  day's  work."  Next  year  the  young 
count  accompanied  the  King  of  Poland  to  the  siege  of  Stral- 
sund,  the  strongest  place  in  Pomcrania,  and  displajed  the 
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greatest  intrepidity,  swimming  across  the  river  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  His  valour  shone  no 
less  conspicuously  on  the  bloody  day  of  Gadebnsch,  where 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him,  after  he  had  three  times  ra-lied  his  regi- 
ment, and  led  them  to  the  charge.  Soon  after  tluvt  cam- 
paign his  mother  prevailed  on  him  to  marry  the  Countess 
of  Lubin,  ti  lady  both  rich  and  beautiful.  This  union  lasted 
but  a  short  time.  In  1721  the  count  procured  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  ;  a  step  of  which  he  afterwards  re- 
pented. The  countess  left  him  with  regret ;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  her  from  marrying  soon  afterwards.  The 
CoWti  of  Saxe  was  too  fond  of  variety  to  submit  to  the 
duties  which  marriage  imposes.  In  the  midst,  however,  of 
the  pleasures  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  profession.  He  carried  along  with  him  wher- 
ever he  went  a  library  of  military  books ;  and  even  when  he 
seemed  most  occupied  with  his  pleasures,  he  never  failed  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  private  study.  In  1717  he  went 
to  Hungary,  where  the  emperor  had  an  army  of  15,000 
men  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene.  Count  Saxe  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  ond  at  a  battle  which  the 
prince  gained  over  the  Turks.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in 
1718,  he  was  ma.le  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  The 
wars  in  Europe  being  concluded  bv  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Passarowilz,  Count  Saxe  went  to  France.  He  had 
always  professed  a  partiality  for  that  country.  French,  in- 
deed, was  the  only  foreign  language  which  during  his  in- 
fancy he  was  willing  to  learn.  He  spent  his  whole  time 
during  the  peace  in  studying  mathematics,  fortification,  and 
mechanics,  sciences  which  exactly  suited  his  genius.  The 
mode  of  exercising  troops  had  taken  his  attention  when  very 
young.  At  sixteen  he  invented  a  new  exercise,  which  was 
taught  in  Saxony  with  the  greatest  success.  Having  ob- 
tained a  regiment  in  France  in  1722,  he  formed  it  himself 
according  to  his  new  plan.  From  that  moment  the  Che- 
valier Folard,  an  excellent  judge  of  military  talents,  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  be  a  great  man.  His  personal  size 
was  extraordinary,  and  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  great 
bodily  strength.  In  1 726  the  states  of  Courland  chose  him 
for  their  sovereign,  but  both  Poland  and  Russia  rose  in 
arms  to  oppose  the  election.  The  Czarina  wished  to 
bestow  the  duchy  on  Mentschikoff,  a  happy  adventurer, 
who  from  a  pastry-cook's  hoy  became  a  general  and  a  prince. 
Mentschikoff  sent  eight  hundred  Russians  to  Milan,  where 
they  besieged  the  newly  chosen  duke  in  his  palace.  Count 
Saxe,  who  had  only  sixty  men,  deiended  himself  with  as- 
tonishing intrepidity.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  obliged  to  retreat.  Soon  afterwards  he  retired 
to  Usmaiz,  and  prepared  to  defend  his  people  against  the 
two  hostile  nations.  Here  he  remained  with  only  three 
hundred  men,  until  the  Russian  general  approached  to  force 
his  retreat,  at  the  head  of  lour  thousand.  That  general  in- 
vited the  count  to  a  conference,  during  which  he  intended 
to  surprise  him,  and  take  him  prisoner.  The  count,  in- 
formed of  the  plot,  reproached  him  for  his  baseness,  and 
broke  up  the  conference.  About  this  time  he  wrote  to 
France  for  men  and  money.  Mademoiselle  le  Couvreur,  a 
celebrated  actress,  pawned  her  jewels  and  plate,  and  sent 
him  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  livrcs.  This  actress  hud 
formed  his  mind  for  the  fine  arts.  She  had  made  him  read 
the  greater  part  of  the  French  poets,  and  given  him  a  taste 
for  the  theatre,  which  he  retained  even  in  the  camp.  The 
count,  unable  to  defend  himself  against  Russia  and  Poland, 
was  obliged,  in  the  year  1729,  to  leave  his  new  dominions, 
and  retire  into  France.  It  is  said  that  Anne  Iwanowa, 
Duchess-dowager  of  Courland,  and  second'daughter  of  the 
Czar  Iwan  Alexiowitz,  had  given  him  hopes  of  marriage, 
and  abandoned  him  at  that  time  because  she  despaired  of 
fixing  his  wavering  passion.  This  inconstancy  lost  him 
not  only  Courland,  but  the  throne  of  Russia  itself,  which 
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Sue.  that  princess  afterwards  filled.  Count  Saxe,  thus  stripped 
"v™* '  of  his  territories,  devoted  himself  for  ume  time  to  the 
study  of  mathematics.  He  composed  also,  in  thirteen 
nights  anil  during  the  intervals  of  an  ague.  Met  JUteriet, 
which  he  afterwards  corrected.  This  biiok  is  written  in 
an  incorrect  hut  forcible  style;  it  is  full  of  remarks  both 
new  an  d  profound,  and  is  equally  useful  to  the  soldier  and 
the  general. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Poland,  his  father,  in  1T33, 
kindled  a  new  war  in  Europe.  His  brother,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  offered  him  the  command  of  all  his  forces;  but  he 
preferred  the  French  service,  and  repaired  to  Marshal  Ber- 
wick's army,  which  was  encamped  on  the  Khinc.  "  Count," 
said  that  general,  who  was  preparing  to  attack  the  enemy's 
entrenchments  at  Etlinghen,  "  I  u  as  going  to  send  for  three 
thousand  men,  but  your  arrival  is  of  more  value  than  theirs." 
When  the  attack  began,  the  count,  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment of  grenadiers,  forced  the  enemy's  lines,  and  by  his 
bravery  decided  the  victory.  He  behaved  with  no  less  in- 
trepidity at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg.  For  these  services 
he  was,  in  1734,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1736;  but  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  almost  immediately 
kindled  a  new  war.  Prague  was  besieges!  by  the  Count  of 
Saxe  in  1741,  near  the  end  of  .November,  and  was  taken 
tile  same  month  by  assault.  The  conquest  of  Egra  followed 
that  of  Prague.  It  was  taken  a  few  days  alter  the  trenches 
were  opened.  This  success  gave  so  much  joy  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VII.,  that  he  wrote  with  his  own  hands  acon- 
gratiilatory  letter  to  the  conqueror.  In  1 744  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France,  and  commanded  a  part  of  the  French 
army  in  Flanders.  During  that  campaign  he  dUplayed  the 
greatest  military  conduct.  Though  the  enemy  was  supe- 
rior in  number,  he  observed  their  motions  so  skilfully  that 
they  could  do  nothing.  In  January  1745,  an  alliance  was 
concluded  at  Warsaw  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the 
King  of  England,  and  the  state*  of  Holland.  The  ambas- 
sador of  the  states-general,  meeting  Marshal  Saxe  one  day 
at  Versailles,  asked  his  opinion  of  that  treaty.  "  1  think," 
said  he,  "that  if  the  king  my  master  would  give  me  an  un- 
limited commission,  I  would  read  the  original  at  the  Hague 
before  the  end  of  the  year."  This  answer  was  not  a  bra- 
vado ;  the  marshal  was  capable  of  performing  it.  He  went 
soon  afterwards  though  exceedingly  ill,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  A  gentle- 
man, seeing  the  feeble  condition  in  which  he  left  Paris,  asked 
him  how  he  could  in  that  situation  undertake  so  great  an 
enterprise.  "The  question,"  replkd  he,  "is  not  about 
living,  but  setting  out."  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  fought.  Marshal 
Saxe  was  at  the  point  of  death,  yet  he  caused  himself  u>  be 
put  into  a  litter,  and  carried  round  all  the  posts.  During 
the  action  he  mounted  on  horseback,  though  he  was  so  very 
weak  that  his  attendants  dreaded  every  moment  to  see  him 
expire.  The  victory  of  Fontenoy,  which  was  owing  entirely 
to  his  vigilance  and  capacity,  was  followed  by  the  reduction 
of  Tour  nay,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Oudeuard,  Ostend,  Ath,  and 
Brussels.  This  last  city  was  taken  on  the  24th  of  February 
1746  ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  king  sent  to  the  mar- 
shal a  letter  of  naturalization,  conceived  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing terms.  The  succeeding  cam|»i^ns  gained  him  addi- 
tional honours.  After  the  victory  of  Itaucoux,  which  he 
gained  on  the  11th  of  October  1746,  the  King  of  France 
made  him  a  present  of  six  pieces  of  cannon.  He  was,  on 
the  12th  of  January  of  the  following  year,  created  marshal 
of  all  the  French  armies,  and,  in  1748,  commander-general 
of  nil  those  |»arts  of  the  Netherlands  which  were  lately  con- 
quered. Holland  now  began  to  tremble  for  her  safety. 
Macstricht  and  Bergen -op- Zoom  had  already  fallen,  and 
nothing  but  misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  war.    The  states-general,  therefore,  offered 
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terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted, 
eluded  on  the  18th  of  October  1748. 

Marshal  Saxe  retired  to  Chambord,  a  country-seat  which  ' 
the  King  of  France  had  given  him.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia  re- 
ceived him  as  Alexander  would  have  received  Ctcsar.  On 
his  return  to  France,  he  s;>cnt  his  time  among  men  of 
learning,  artists,  and  philosophers.  He  died  of  a  fever,  on 
the  30th  of  November  1750,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

The  best  edition  of  his  Jteteries  was  printed  at  Pari*, 
1757,  in  five  volumes  4to.  It  was  compared  with  the 
greatest  attention  with  the  original  manuscript  in  the  king's 
library.  It  is  accompanied  with  many  designs  exactly 
engraved,  and  a  life  of  the  author  written  in  the  pane- 
gyrical stvle.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  it,  by  Sir 
William  Fawcett,  1757. 

SAXE-ALTENBURG  (Germ.  Sachsen- Altenburg),  a 
small  duchy  of  Germany,  consisting  of  two  separate  parts, 
divided  from  one  another  by  portion*  of  Reus*  and  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  lying  between  N.  Lat.50.  43.  and  51.  10.;  E. 
Long.  10.  50.  and  1 1.  53. ;  the  eastern  part  being  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  and  S.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  W.  by 
Heuss  and  Saxe- Weimar;  and  the  western,  W.  and  N.  by 
Saxe- Weimar  and  Prussia;  E.  and  S.  by  Reus*,  Suxe- 
Weimar,  Saxe-Meiningcn,  and  Schwartzburg.  These  two 
portions  form  the  two  circles  of  the  duchy  ;  the  former  that 
of  Altenburg,  and  th.>  latter  that  of  Saal-Eisenberg  ;  and 
their  area  and  population  are  as  follows : — 

N.-3* 


AlUnburg 


.278 


The  i 


Total  022  133,593 

portion,  lying  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
ns,  has  a  smooth  or  gently  undulating  sur- 
face, and  a  very  fertile  soil ;  the  western  portion  is  lesa  fer- 
tile, but  abounds  in  mountains  and  forests  lying  partly 
among  the  Saxon  and  partly  among  the  Thuringian  hills. 
Dollenstein,  near  KahU,  the  loftiest  point  in  the  country, 
does  not  exceed  1000  feet  in  height.  The  principal  river 
in  this  part  is  the  Saale,  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  which  re- 
ceives here  the  Orla  and  the  Roda ;  the  eastern  part  of  the 
duchy  being  watered  by  the  Pleissc,  which  afterwards 


unites  with  the  Saale.  The  climate  is  temperate,  pleasant, 
and  healthy.  There  are  mineral  spring*  at  Ronneburg  and 
other  places.  With  the  exception  of  minerals,  which  are 
few,  Saxe- Altenburg  has  all  the  < 


Agriculture  is,  especially  in  the  eastern  part,  carried 
on  with  diligence  and  success.  The  quantity  of  arable 
land  in  the  country  is  213,982  acre*;  of  wood,  66.838  ;  of 
meadows,  24,200;  of  gardens  10,822 ;  and  of  pasture  land, 
7030.  The  quantity  of  corn  raised  is  more  than  sufficient 
for  domestic  consumption.  Pulse,  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables are  also  grown.  Cattle  are  raised  in  large  numbers 
and  of  a  good  breed ;  the  horses  and  sheep  are  also  excel- 
lent. The  duchy  contains  6200  horses;  56,000  horned 
cattle;  75,000  sheep;  and  25,000  pigs.  Deer  and  wild 
hoars  are  found  in  the  woods,  and  fish  in  the  streams. 
Coal,  building-stone,  and  porcelain-clay,  are  the  most  im- 
portant minerals.  Manufactures  are  not  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  Altenburg:  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloth  ; 
wooden  articles;  beer,  brandy,  and  vinegar,  are  among  the 
articles  produced ;  and  there  are  also  tanneries  and  dye- 
works.  The  trade  is  of  tome  importance,  and  is  facilitated 
by  the  good  roads  and  railways  Corn,  cattle,  butter, 
cheese,  wool,  and  timber,  are  among  the  principal  exports. 
The  educational  establishments  of  the  duchy  include  a 
gymnasium  at  Altenburg.  with  10  teachers  and  140  scho- 
lars, in  1854—5  ;  a  lyceum ;  normal  seminary  ;  a,  school  ot 
art  and  industry;  192  elementary  schools  &c.  The  go- 
vernment is  a  limited  monarchy ;  the  dukedom  is  hereditary 
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*■»*»-  in  the  male  line.  The  legislature  consists  of  the  estates  of 
Coburg-  the  land  (Landstuntlr),  who  assemble  in  one  chamber, 
(iotba.  Xhig  chamber  ia  com.iosed  of  24  deputies;  8  from  the 
V*"  owner*  of  manors,  8  Irom  the  cities  and  8  from  the  pea- 
santry. A  diet  must  be  held  every  three  year* ;  and  it  is 
called,  adjourned,  and  dissolved  by  the  duke.  The  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  for  Saxe-Altcnburg  is  the  upper  court 
of  appeal,  at  Jena,  in  Saxe- Weimar ;  Mow  this  is  the  court 
of  appeal  at  Altenburg ;  and  in  the  third  rank  a  court  of 
justice  in  that  town ;  and  eight  others  in  other  parts  of  the 
duchy.  The  established  church  is  the  evangelical  Pro- 
testant. Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  and  there 
are  about  800  Roman  Catholic*  and  1400  Jews.  The 
military  force  consists  of  an  infantry  regiment,  1474  strong, 
which  also  forms  the  contingent  to  the  federal  army  of 
Germany.  The  public  revenue  for  1856-8  amounted  to 
L.107,943,  and  the  expenditure  to  L.107,218.  Altenburg 
belonged  originally  to  the  Osterland,  which  included  all  the 
country  between  the  Saalc  and  the  Mulde ;  and  it  was  g-. 
verned  by  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  whose  lands  wen. 
purchased  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1428.  It  tell  to  the 
Albertine,  or  younger  line  of  Saxony,  by  tin:  compact  of 
Leipzig  in  1485,  and  remained  in  this  branch  of  the  family 
till  1554,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  descendants  of 
John  Frederick,  the  deposed  elector  of  the  elder  or  Ernes- 
tine line.  But  it  was  not  till  1603  that  Altenburg  became 
a  separate  state,  under  the  sons  of  Frederick  William  I,  a 
grandson  of  the  deposed  elector ;  but  this  line  becoming 
extinct  in  1672,  the  most  of  their  possessions  fell  to  Ernest 
of  Gotha ;  and  from  that  time  till  1826,  formed  a  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Gotha.  In  the  latter  year,  Frederick,  pre- 
viously Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  obtained  this  duchy  in 
exchange  for  his  own,  and  founded  the  new  Altenburg  line. 
Some  revolutionary  disturbances  took  place  here  in  1830, 
but  these  were  only  transient ;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  was  effected,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  further  improvements  in  various  departments  of  the 
state.  Another  outbreak  took  place  in  1848,  when  the 
revolutionary  party  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  make 
Altenburg  a  republic. 

SAXE-COBL'HGGOTHA  (Germ.  Sachsen  Koburg- 
GotJia),  a  small  duchy  of  Germany,  comprising,  besides 
several  smaller  portions,  two  separate  districts,  forming  the 
duchies  of  Coburg  and  Gotha  respectively,  lying  between 
N.  Lat.  50.  8.  and  51.  20.;  E.  Long.  10.  15.  and  11.  14. 
The  duchy  of  Gotha,  which  forms  the  northern  portion,  is 
bounded  by  Prussia  on  the  N. ;  by  Saxe-  Weimar  on  the  E. 
and  W.;  by  Saxc-Meiningcn,  Hcsse-Casscl,  Prussia,  and 
Schwartzburg,  on  the  S. ;  while  that  of  Coburg  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Saxe-Meiningen;  E.  and  S.  by  Ba- 
varia.   The  area  and  population  are  as  follows  :— 

Sq.  milM.  Pop.pass.) 

Coburg  _  212  44,467 

Ootbs  047  106,411 

Total  „  .7»  160,878 

The  surface  is  in  both  the  duchies  partly  occupied  with 
mountains ;  that  of  Gotha  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  which  extends  along  its  south-western 
frontier;  while  the  rest  of  this  duchy  consists  of  low,  undu- 
lating, and  very  fertile  land.  The  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Thuringian  chain  are  Schneckopf,  3119  feet  high;  Beer- 
berg,  3140  feet;  and  Inselsbcrg,  2909  feet.  In  the  duchy 
of  Coburg  there  are  extensive  forests,  and  many  beautiful 
valleys  among  the  hills.  The  slojie  here  is  towards  the 
south ;  and  the  chief  river  is  the  Itz,  which  flows  in  that 
direction,  and  falls  into  the  Main.  In  Gotha,  the  Werra, 
an  affluent  of  the  Weser,  takes  its  rise,  and  flows  N.W. ; 
and  the  Unstrut  forms  the  eastern  boundary,  and  Bows 
northwards  to  join  the  Saale.  The  extent  of  arable  land 
in  the  duchy  is  1,139,819  acres  ;  of  wood,  600,569  acres ; 
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of  me*lows,  147.598  acres;  of  gardens,  31,766;  and  of  S9««- 
waste  land,  143,637  acres.    Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  €ob«rg- 


care,  and  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  Corn 
and  flax  are  the  crops  most  generally  raised  ;  also  pulse, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  cultivated.  The  soil  is 
•  in  the  valleys: 


ys  and  plains ;  and  the  c_. 
healthy.    In  Coburg  it  is 
of  Gotha  of  a 


very  rich  and  fertile 
mate  is  throughout  the 
very  mild;  but  in  the 
more  inclement  character, 
actively  pursued  by  many  of  the  inhabitants ; 
especially  are  of  an  excellent  breed,  and  the 
cattle  are  not  had.  There  were,  in  1*52,  7063  horses; 
56,207  horned  cattle;  120.693  sheep;  18,266  goats;  and 
36,207  pigs.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  wild  animals 
in  the  forests  of  the  country.    The  German  mole  infests 


the  land  in  vast  numbers.  Among  the  minerals,  iron,  coal, 
cobalt,  and  manganese,  are  worked;. marble,  alabaster,  rock- 
salt,  porcelain-clay,  &c,  are  also  found.  The  manufactures, 
fspecially  of  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  are  of  some  importance. 
The  weaving  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics ;  paper- 
making  ;  the  manufacture  of  iron,  copper,  and  steel  t  of  che- 
mical products,  tobacco,  beer,  brandy,  and  vinegar,  are  ex- 
tensively carried  on  ;  while  much  potash,  tar,  pitch,  &e.,  are 
prepared  in  the  woods.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  consi- 
derable. Among  the  exports  are  corn,  wool,  salt,  timber, 
metallic  and  wooden  wares,  porcelain,  marble,  lamp-black, 
kc.  There  is  also  a  considerable  transit  trade,  as  the  duchy 
of  Gotha  is  traversed  by  a  line  of  railway  w  hich  communi- 
cates with  Leipzig  on  the  one  side,  and  with  Frankfort  on 
the  other.  The  educational  establishments  include  3  gym- 
nasia, a  prngymnasium,  2  normal  seminaries,  numerous  in- 
dustrial and  other  schools,  and  upwards  of  300  elementary 
schools.  The  form  of  government  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
is  monarchical.  The  highest  office,  which  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  is  occupied  by  the  duke,  who  exercises  the 
executive  power ;  and  in  the  legislature  is  limited  by  a  diet. 
Each  of  the  duchies  has  a  separate  diet,  that  of  Coburg 
consisting  of  11,  and  that  of  Gotha  of  19  members ;  but, 
besides  these,  there  is  one  general  diet  for  the  whole  state, 
to  which  the  Coburg  diet  appoints  7,  and  that  of  Gotha  14 
members-  The  elections  to  the  separate  diets  take  place 
by  means  of  electors  equal  in  number  to  the  members  to 
be  chosen,  each  appointed  by  a  certain  district  of  the  coun- 
try. The  duration  of  a  diet  is  four  years,  and  it  must  meet 
at  least  in  the  first  and  last  of  these,  while  not  more  than 
six  months  must  intervene  between-  two  diets.  The  duke 
has  the  power  of  summoning,  adjourning,  and  dissolving 
the  diets.  Under  the  upper  court  of  appeal  at  Jena,  the 
judicial  authority  in  the  duchy  is  exercised  by  two  colleges 
of  justice,  beneath  which  there  are  several  inferior  courts. 
There  is  no  established  form  of  religion ;  but  all  alike  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  duke,  and  the  great  majo- 
rity of  his  subjects,  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  while 
there  are  about  2300  Human  Catholics,  and  1200  Jews,  in 
the  country.  The  annual  revenue  of  Coburg  for  the  finan- 
cial period  1858-6.1  is  estimated  at  L.34,725,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  (including  L.5581  interest  of  the  debt) 
at  L. 34,342.  In  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  the 
annual  receipts  for  1855-61,  were  estimated  at  L.15,118, 
and  the  expenditure  at  L.10,486.  As  to  the  duchy  of 
Gotha,  the  public  revenue  for  the  period  1858-61  was  esti- 
mated at  L.83.478  annually;  and  the  expenditure  (in- 
cluding L.  13,303  interest  on  the  debt)  at  L.83.913.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  L.I 57.346,  including  L.60,000  of 
paper  money.  The  annual  receipts  of  the  public  lands  in 
this  duchy  are  L.W\724,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
L.55,802.  The  military  force  of  the  country  amounts  to 
one  regiment  of  1860  men.  Coburg,  which,  in  the  earliest 
times,  was  immediately  dependent  on  the  emperor,  came, 
In  1348,  to  the  house  of  Meissen,  and  through  it,  in  1428, 
to  that  of  Saxony.    By  the  treaty  of  Leip*ig,  in  1485,  it 
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fell  to  the  Ernestine  tine  of  the  latter  house;  and,  in  1542, 
made  a  separate  duchy  under  John  Ernest,  brother  of 
the  elector,  John  Frederick,  who  regained  it  in  1554,  after 
hit  brother's  death.  Meanwhile  thia  prince  had  been  de- 
prived, in  1547,  by  the  emperor  of  his  electoral  lands  and 
dignity,  but  received  as  a  compensation  several  lands, 
among  which  was  the  present  duchy  of  Goth*.  Various 
and  continually  changing  divisions  of  the  country  among 
the  descendants  of  John  Frederick  1.  took  place,  during 
which  Coburg  and  Gotha,  which  then  formed  a  part  of 
Weimar,  were  assigned  now  lo  one  and  now  to  another 
branch  of  the  family.  Gotha  first  became  an  independent 
state  in  1640,  under  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious;  and  was 
afterwards  increased  by  the  gradual  addition  of  other  lands, 
until  it  included  all  the  territory  of  the  Ernestine  house, 
with  the  exception  of  Weimar.  Ernest,  however,  died  in 
1675,  leaving  seven  sons;  who,  after  reigning  jointly  for 
five  years,  proceeded  to  a  partition  of  the  country,  and 
founded  seven  new  lines,  viz.,  Gotha,  Coburg,  Meiningen, 
Ramhild,  Eiscnberg,  Hildburghausen,  and  Saalfeld.  Of 
these  the  second  was  the  first  to  expire,  in  1699,  when 
the  district  of  Coburg  was  annexed  to  Saalfeld.  Gotha 
obtained,  in  1707,  the  possessions  of  the  extinct  line  of 
Eisenberg;  and,  in  1710,  only  the  four  lines  of  Gotha, 
Meiningen,  Hildburghausen,  and  Saalfeld,  remained. 
Frederick  II.,  grandson  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  introduced  the 
right  of  primogeniture  into  Gotha;  and  the  duchy  lias  not 
since  been  divided.  His  family,  however,  became  extinct 
in  1825.  Meanwhile  the  house  of  Saalfeld,  which,  in  1745, 
title  of  Coburg-Saalfeld,  obtained  several 
td  at  the  congress  of  Vienna ;  and,  in  1826, 
of  the  country  was  adopted.  Gotha  was 
joined  to  Coburg,  while  Saalfeld  and 
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varying  altitude  of  the  ground,  the  character  of  the  climate 
varies ;  in  the  lowland  region*  it  is  much  milder  than  in 
the  highland,  where  frost  *nd  snow  sometime*  occur  as 
early  as  September.  In  many  natural  productions  the 
territory  of  Meiningen  is  very  rich.  The  extent  of  arable 
land  in  the  country  is  about  243,700  acres;  of  wood, 
224,900  acres ;  of  meadow  land,  42,500  acres ;  of  gardens 
and  vineyards,  12,600  acres;  and  of  waste  land  nearly 
90,000  acres.  Agriculture  is  actively  carried  on,  though 
not  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  account  of  its  mountain- 
ous character.  Besides  wheat,  which  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  lowland  region,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  as  well 
as  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  raised.  The  forests  fur- 
nish an  important  article  of  export ;  the  amount  of  wood 
exported  Annually  being  more  than  12,000,000  cubic  feel. 
The  live  slock  of  the  country  in  1849  included  4060 
horses,  68,464  horned  cattle,  107,355  sheep,  19,673  goats, 
and  49,598  pigs.  The  mineral  produce  is  also  consider- 
able. Iron,  pure  and  argentiferous  copper,  cobalt,  coal, 
porcelain  earth,  sulphur,  marble,  and  salt,  *re  obtained ; 
the  working  of  the  various  mines  employed,  in  1852,  ~ 
hands.  Manufactures  are  actively  carried  on  in  the  coun- 
try. Iron  is  worked ;  glass  and  porcelain  are  made ;  wool- 
len, cotton,  and  linen  fabrics  are  woven  ;  paper  is  manufac- 
tured ;  brewing,  distilling,  and  various  other  branches  of 
industry  arc  carried  on.  The  trade  of  the  duchy  is  consi- 
derable. The  principal  exports  are  timber,  which  is  gene- 
rally floated  down  the  Werra ;  iron,  hardware,  glass,  por- 
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were  transferred  to  Meiningen.  The  ducal  family  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  formerly  of  Saalfeld,  descending  from  the 
youngest  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  ha*  been  rendered  illus- 


i  with  several  of  the  royal 
nsort  of  this  country  is 
t  of  the  reigning  duke ;  the  father  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  is  his  cousin  ;  and  another  of  his 
i  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  of 
France ;  while  one  of  his  uncles  is  king  of  Belgium.  Im- 
portant reforms  in  the  constitution  were  introduced  in  1846, 
and  consequently  no  serious  revolutionary  outbreak  took 
place  in  1848. 

SAXE-MEININGEN  (Germ.  Sachsen- Meiningen),  a 
duchy  of  Germany,  lying  between  N.  Lat.  50.  13.  and  50. 
58.;  E.  Long.  9.  28.  and  1 1.  25.;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
parts  of  Hcsse-Cassel,  Prussia,  Gotha,  Weimar,  and  Alten- 
burg ;  E.  by  Schwartzbtirg  and  Reus* ;  S.  by  Bavaria  and 
Coburg ;  and  W.  by  Weimar.  It  has  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle or  bow,  curving  towards  the  south ;  and  its  area  is 
981  square  miles.  The  surface  is  throughout  hilly,  and  in 
some  parts  mountainous.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
the  lower  land ;  the  former  occupying  the  eastern  part  of 
the  duchy,  which  is  traversed  by  the  range  of  the  Thurin* 
gian  Forest ;  the  latter  in  the  west,  being  occupied  by  the 
south-western  slope  of  these  mountains,  and  by  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Rhon  range.  About  the  middle,  between  the 
two,  lies  the  principality  of  Hildburghausen;  and  to  the 
north-east  of  the  high  land  that  of  Saalfeld ;  both  of  which 
are  now  included  in  the  ducliy  of  Meiningen.  The  prin- 
cipal summits  arc  Kicfcrlc,  in  the  Thuringian  range,  2786 
feet  high ;  and  Gebaberg,  in  the  Rhon  mountains,  237S 
feet  high.  The  principal  river  in  the  duchv  is  the  Werra, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  small  streams,  and 
flows  in  a  north-west  direction.  The  Sunk*  crosses  the 
north-earn  of  the  country  ;  and  the  Mil*,  Stcinach,  and 
',7-'  which  all  flow  into  the  Main,  take  their  rise  in  Saxe- 
Meinint»en.  There  are  several  lakes  in  the  country ;  and 
mineral  springs  at  Salzungen  and  Ltcbcnstein.    With  the 


■,  &c,  which  are  conveyed  to  various  < 
America.    The  education  of  the  people  is 
to  in  Saxe-Meiningen.  There  were,  in  1 853, 
schools,  2  g^rmm 


of  thet 

I ;  at  the  head  of  it  stands  the  duke,  who  , 
eises  the  executive  power ;  and  is  limited  in  his  I 
function*  by  a  diet.  This  assembly  consists  of  : 
ties ;  two  ap|iointed  by  the  duke,  six  by  the  " 
eight  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  eight  by  those 
of  the  country.  The  duke,  and  the  majority  of  the  people, 
belong  to  the  Lutheran  religion ;  and  there  are  only  about 
1000  Roman  Catholic*,  1550  Jews,  and  80  Mention  ites. 
The  judicial  establishments  consist  of  »  court  of  appeal  at 
Hildburghausen,  subordinate  to  that  of  Jena,  and  several 
inferior  tribunals.  The  army  consists  of  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, 1726  strong.  For  the  period  1856-59,  the  annual 
public  revenue  is  estimated  at  L.  137,026,  and  the  expen- 
diture at  L.I 34,993.  The  amount  of  debt  on  the  31st  of 
March  1857  was  L.302,607.  Pop.  (1857)  165,662.  The 
present  ducal  family  of  Meiningen  is  descended  from  Bern- 
hard,  the  third  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  of  Gotha,  who 
received,  in  the  partition  of  1680,  the  ducliy  of  Meiningen. 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Henneberg, 
which  had  fallen,  in  1583,  to  the  Saxon  states.  When  the 
line  of  Coburg  became  extinct  in  1699,  Meiningen  entered 
into  a  protracted  contest  with  Gotha,  Hildburghausen,  and 
Saalfeld,  for  the  possession  of  its  territories ;  which  were  *t 
last,  in  1723,  adjudged  by  the  Aulic  Council  to  Meiningen, 
Hildburghausen,  and  Saalfeld,  in  equal  portions.  Similar 
disputes  arose  on  the  extinction,  in  1710,  of  die  line  ot 
Komhild,  part  of  whose  possessions  were  adjudged,  in  1714, 
to  Meiningen.  The  most  important  changes  of  territory 
in  subsequent  times  occurred  in  1826  In  the  partition 
which  then  took  place,  Meiningen  received  nearly  the 
whole  duchy  of  Hildburghausen,  whose  duke  obtained 
Altenburg  in  exchange ;  the  principality  of  Saalfeld,  and 
other  districts,  from  Coburg;  from  Gotha,  the  portion  of 
Romhild  which  had  previously  belonged  to  that  duchy  ;  and 
from  Altenburg  some  small  districts.  Since  that  period  no 
alterations  of  territory  have  taken  place. 

SAXE- WEIMAR-EISENACH  (Germ.  Sachsen-  If'ei- 
mar-Lttenach),  a  grand  duchy  of  Germany,  lying  between 
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N.  Lat.  50.  25.  and  51.  27.;  E.  Long.  9.  24.  and  11.  49, 
consists  of  three  principal  portions,  betide*  other  (mailer 
districts.  The  most  westerly  of  the  three,  the  principality 
of  Eisenach,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prussia ;  E.  by  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  and  Saxe-Metningen  ;  S.  by  Bavaria;  and 
W.  by  Hesse-Cassel :  the  central  and  largest  portion,  on 
the  W,  N.,  and  N.E.  by  Pruaaia;  S.W.  and  S.  by  Alten- 
burgand  Schwartzburg :  and  the  third  portion  lies  between 
the  larger  part  of  Reus*  on  the  S.,  and  Altetiburg,  with  a 
smaller  part  of  Kcuss,  on  the  N. ;  and  between  Saxony  on 
the  1-.,  and  Schwartzburg  on  the  W.  The  area  and  po- 
of  the  i 
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The  surface  is  generally  undulating ;  and  in  some  parts, 
especially  in  Eisenach,  rises  into  mountains:  there  are  also 
level  tracts  of  land  along  the  banks  of  the  ri*ers.  In  a 
small  separate  portion  of  the  grand  duchy,  the  district  of 
llmenau,  near  the  S.E. extremity  of  the  Thuringian  Forest, 
rises  Hinkelhahn,  the  highest  summit  in  the  country,  to  the 
height  of  nearly  2700  feet.  Eisenach  is  occupied  in  the 
north  by  the  Thuringian  Mountains,  more  than  1300  feet 
high ;  and  in  the  south  by  those  of  Rhon,  whose  highest 
point,  that  of  Ellenbogenberg,  has  an  altitude  of  about 
2500  feet.  The  circle  of  Neustadt  is  traversed  by  several 
offsets  of  the  Erz  Mountains,  stretching  from  S.E  to  N.W. 
Among  the  rivers  which  water  the  grand  duchy  is  the 
Saale,  traversing  the  E.  of  Weimar,  and  receiving  the  Hut, 
w  hich  rises  in  llmenau,  and  traverse*  the  circle  of  Weimar. 
The  Saale  aim)  receives  the  RUter  and  the  Orla,  which  are 
tbe  chief  rivers  in  the  circle  of  Neustadt.  The  principality 
of  Eisenach  is  watered  by  the  Werra,  and  by  its  affluents, 
the  Fulda,  Ulster,  Suhl,  and  One).  In  most  parts  of  the 
country  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  air  pure  and 
healthy.  Cold  and  raw  weather  frequently  occurs  in  the 
mountainous  regions ;  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale  it  is 
extremely  pleasant.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties  which 
the  nature  of  the  soH  offers  to  the  cultivator,  farming  is 
carried  on  with  much  diligence  and  success.  The  quantity 
of  corn  raised  frequently  exceeds  the  demand;  potatoes, 
pulse,  hemp,  flax,  hops;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale, 
vines  are  also  grown.  A  valuable  article  of  produce  is 
timber.  The  amount  of  arable  land  in  (he  country  is 
about  495,300  acres;  of  meadow  land,  81.400  acres;  of 
gardens  and  vineyards,  18.750 acre*;  and  of  forests,  225,250 
acres.  Among  the  live  stock  of  the  country,  the  chief  are 
sheep,  of  a  good  breed,  especially  in  the  circle  of  Weimar, 
and  homed  cattle,  in  those  of  Neustadt  and  Eisenach. 
In  all,  the  grand  duchv  contains  more  than  12,000  horses, 
112.000  horned  cattle,  236,000  sheep,  60,000  swine,  and 
13,000  goats.  Of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  land,  coal, 
iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  marble,  are  the  most  important 
articles.  The  chict  manufactures  of  the  country  are  those 
of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth;  dyeing,  and  the  working 
of  metals.  The  greatest  amount  of  manufacturing  industry 
exists  in  the  circle  of  Eisenach,  though  Neustadt  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  wool-manufacture.  Wool  and  grain 
form  the  staple  of  a  trade  which  is  actively  carried  on. 
The  chief  of  the  educational  establishments  in  the  grand 
duchy  is  the  University  of  Jena,  which  belongs  equally  to 
the  other  Saxon  duchies.  (See  Jena.)  Besides  this  there 
are  2  gymnasia,  2  normal  seminaries  and,  in  addition  to 
various  other  estahli>hments,  4(50  elementary  schools.  The 
constitution  is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male 
line.  The  executive  power  is  in  tbe  hands  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  the  legislative  is  shared  with  a  diet,  consisting  of 
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31  deputies;  of  whom  21  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
4  by  those  who  possess  landed  property  of  the  annual  value 
of  L.145,  5  by  those  who  have  a  revenue  of  tbe  same 
amount  from  other  sources,  and  1  by  the  nobility  who  pos- 
sess estates.  Justice  is  administered  by  an  upper  court  of 
appeal  at  Jena,  whose  authority  extends  over  alt  the  Saxon 
duchies,  the  principalities  of  Heuas  and  Schwartzburg,  and 
the  duchy  of  An  halt-  Dessau-Cothen.  Beneath  this  there 
is  an  appeal  court  at  Eisenach,  and  various  subordinate 
tribunals.  The  grand  duke,  and  the  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects, belong  to  the  Evangelical  Church  ;  but  there  are  also 
about  10,000  Roman  Catholic*,  and  1430  Jews,  in  the 
country.  For  the  financial  period,  1857-59,  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  state  was  estimated  at  L.224,757,  and  the 
expenditure  at  L.223,902 ;  while  the  public  debt,  Jan.  I , 
1855,  amounted  to  1-916,259.  The  territories  of  tliia 
state,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  tbe  Ernestine  line  at  the  partition  in  1485. 
After  the  deposition  of  John  Frederick  I.  in  1547,  nume- 
rous divisions  took  place  among  the  different  branches  of 
the  family ;  the  right  of  primogeniture  having  been  only 
introduced  at  a  later  period  among  these  states.  At  the 
first  of  these  divisions,  in  1566,  Weimar,  with  Gotha  for  ita 
capita],  was  given  to  John  Frederick  II.,  eldest  son  of  the 
deposed  elector;  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  under  the 
name  of  Thuringia,  to  John  William,  his  second  son.  The 
latter,  however,  after  his  brother  had,  by  attempting  to  re- 
gain the  dignity,  incurred  the  fate  of  his  father,  obtained 
possession  of  Weimar,  leaving  Coburg  and  Eisenach  to  his 
two  nephews,  whose  families  became  extinct  in  1638. 
John  William  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  founded  the 
old  Altetiburg  line;  while  the  younger,  John,  had  eleven 
sons,  among  w  hum  were  William,  the  immediate  ancestor 
of  the  present  family  of  Weimar,  and  Ernest,  of  all  the 
other  ducal  houses.  After  this  period  the  line  of  Weimar 
was  not  mixed  up  in  the  various  divisions  that  took  place 
among  the  other  duchies,  though  it  was  itself  once  more 
subdivided,  in  1672,  into  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Jena. 
But  these  were  reunited  by  the  extinction  of  tbe  line  of 
Jena  in  1690,  and  of  that  of  Eisenach  in  1741  ;  while,  in 
1719,  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  introduced,  which  put 
an  end  to  all  further  subdivisions.  Tbe  most  celebrated 
duke  of  Saxe-  Weimar,  in  recent  times,  was  Charles  Au- 
gustus (1758-1828),  who  acted  tile  part  of  a  Maecenas  to- 
wards the  science,  art,  and  literature  of  Germany,  took  part 
in  the  contest  against  Napoleon,  and  received  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  along  with  the  title  of  grand 
duke,  several  additions  to  his  dominions. 

SAXO,  or  as  he  is  generally  called,  Saxo  Grammatiem, 
or  the  Grammarian,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
Danish  family,  and  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  Saxo  Grammoticus, 
printed  at  Soroe,  indubitably  proves  tliat  he  must  have  been 
alive  in  1 156 ;  but  he  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  place  and 
time  of  his  birth.  On  account  of  his  uncommon  learning, 
Saxo  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Grammatictu,  He 
was  provost  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Koskild,  and  warmly 
patronized  by  the  learned  and  warlike  Absalon,  the  cele- 
brated archbishop  of  Lundcn,  at  whose  instigation  he  wrote 
the  History  of  Denmark.  I  lis  epitaph,  which  is  a  dry 
panegyric  in  bad  Latin  verses,  gives  no  account  of  the  era 
of  his  death,  which  hap|>ened,  according  to  Stephens,  in 
1201.  His  history,  consisting  of  sixteen  books,  begins 
from  the  earliest  account  of  tin  Danish  annals,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  year  1186.  It  bears  the  title,  Hittoria 
Regtun  Heroutnque  Danorum,  and  first  gives  the  history  of 
King  Hamlet.  According  to  the  opinion  of  an  accurate 
writer,  the  first  part,  which  relates  to  the  origin  of  the 
Danes,  and  the  reigns  of  the  ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fables ; 
but  the  eight  last  books,  and  particularly  those  which  re- 
gard the  events  of  his  own  f 
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***<»-  J-  He  wrote  in  Latin  t  and  the  style,  if  we  consider  the  bar- 
%— -r^  barons  ape  in  which  he  flourished,  i»  in  general  extremely 
elegant,  but  rather  loo  poetical  lor  history.  Mallet,  in  his 
UiMoir«  de  Danntmarc  (vol.  L,  p.  182),  says  that  "Sperl- 
ing, a  writer  of  great  erudition,  has  proved,  in  contradiction 
to  the  assertion*  of  Stephens  and  others,  that  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  was  secretary  to  Absalon,  and  that  the  Saxo,  pro- 
vost of  Roskild,  was  another  person,  and  lived  earlier." 

SAXONY  (Germ.  Sac/uen,  Fr.  Saxe),  a  kingdom  of 
Germany,  lying  between  N.  I -at.  60.  10.  and  51.  23.,  E. 
I/ong.  1 1.  23.  and  14. 34. ;  hounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  S.K.  and  S.  by 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Reus*.  Saxe- Weimar, 
Saxc-Altcnburg,  and  Prussia.  Its  form  is  nearly  trian- 
gular; its  length  from  N.E  to  S.W.  about  150  miles, 
breadth  about  75  ;  area,  57(50  square  miles.  The  northern 
|i&rt  of  the  kingdom  is  tor  the  most  part  a  level  or  an  undu- 
lating country  ;  but  on  the  south  it  is  very  mountainous. 
The  principal  mountain  range*  are  the  Erzgebirge,  extend- 
ing along  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and  reaching  their  highest 
elevation  in  the  Fichtelberg,  3813  feet  high;  the  Lusatian 
mountains,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  former  range  on 
the  E.  of  the  Elbe,  with  Lausche,  2530  feet  high  ;  and  the 
Elbe  sandstone  range,  extending  along  both  sides  of  the 
Elbe,  from  Dresden  to  Bohemia. 

This  last  mountainous  district,  usually  denominated 
Saxon  Switzerland,  has  peculiar  charms  lor  the  lovers  of 
picturesque  scenery.  It  is  about  28  miles  in  length  and 
23  in  breadth,  displaying  deep  chasms  bordered  by  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  some  naked,  and  others  clothed  with  every 
variety  of  trees.  Rapid  streams  pour  from  declivities, 
forming  cascades  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  in  deep  vales, 
meandering  through  verdant  meadows,  without  their  en- 
trance or  their  egress  being  discoverable  by  the  observer 
from  the  precipice*  which  enclose  them.  Through  this 
mass  of  mountains  the  River  Elbe  has  worn  itself  a  pas- 
sage by  a  most  tortuous  course,  and  washes  the  base*  of 
rocks,  in  some  parts  of  nearly  1000  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  From  the  surlace  of  this  mountain-plain  rise  pin- 
nacles of  rocks,  on  which  castles  in  the  feudal  times  were 
erected,  some  of  the  ruins  of  which  add  to  the  romantic 
grandeur  of  the  prospect;  whilst  Other*,  such  as  Konigstein, 
ltave  had  applied  to  them  all  the  arts  of  modem  fortification, 
and  are  the  most  impregnable  fortresses  in  the  Saxon  do- 
minions. Konigstein  has  on  its  apex  strong  wall*,  sur- 
rounding buildings  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  crown  are 
secured  in  times  of  danger.  Few  spots  in  Europe  create 
greater  interest  in  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  or  the  lover 
of  picturesque  scenery,  than  this  portion  of  the  country  so 
appropriately  denominated  Saxon  Switzerland. 

The  principal  river  of  Saxony,  and  that  to  which  almost 
all  the  others  contribute  their  streams,  though  not  till  it  has 
left  this  kingdom,  is  the  Elbe.  It  enters  from  Bohemia, 
and  is  navigable  through  the  whole  of  its  Saxon  course. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Black  Elster,  which  rises  in  Lu- 
satia,  and  soon  enters  the  Prussian  territory  ;  and  the 
Spree,  which  comes  out  of  Bohemia,  divides  itself  into  two 
branches  near  Bautzen,  and  then  t»sses  into  Prussia.  These 
rivers  tail  into  the  Elbe  on  it*  right  bank.  On  the  left 
hank  it  receives  the  Mulde,  which  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Zwickau  or  western,  and  the  Freiberg  or 
eastern  Mulde,  both  rising  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  flows 
northward*  till  it  joins  the  Elbe  at  Dessau.  The  White 
Elster  rises  in  the  Voigtland,  or  south-western  portion  of 
the  Erzgebirge,  with  many  curvatures  reaches  the  suburbs 
ot  the  city  of  Leipzig,  and,  receiving  there  the  small  river 
Plewe,  falls  into  the  Saale.  and  is  ultimately  lost  in  the 
Elbe  above  Magdeburg.  The  only  river  that  does  not  run 
to  the  Elbe  is  the  Neisse,  which  rises  in  the  eastern  corner 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  pacing  into  Silesia,  at  length  empties 
it-elf  into  the  Oder.    There  are  no  considerable  lakes  in 
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Saxony,  nor  any  canals,  except  such  as  are  used  in  die  Saxony. 

mining  districts  tor  conveying  the  ore  to  the  mills.   

As  compared  with  most  parts  of  Germany,  die  agricul- 
ture of  Saxony  is  much  advanced.  Wherever  die  soil  is 
capable  of  cultivation  it  is  worked  with  diligence;  and  the 
more  hilly  and  poorer  soils  have  a  good  herbage,  and  yield 
pasture  to  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  towards  the  Elbe,  from  Pima  to  Meissen,  are 
covered  with  vines  which  yield  both  red  and  white  wine,  to 
the  amount  of  145,320  gallon*  in  1855.  The  extent  of 
arable  land  in  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  1, 839,000 
acres,  of  meadow  land  at  413,000  acres,  of  gardens  and 
vineyards  at  4o,000  acres,  and  of  forests  at  1,131,000 
acres. 

The  arable  land  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  a  three-course 
system,  though  in  die  Voigtland  there  are  generally  four 
courses.  Rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  crops  most 
generally  raised.  Notwithstanding  the  attention  paid  to 
fanning,  and  die  natural  excellence  of  the  soil  in  several 
parts,  there  is  not  produced  more  than  enough  of  grain  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  dense  population.  Peas,  beans, 
lentils,  and*  vetches  arc  grown.  The  culture  of  potatoes 
is  very  extensive,  and  they  form  almost  exclusively  the  food 
of  die  labouring  classes  in  the  mountainous  districts.  To- 
bacco, hemp,  flux,  wood,  hops,  and  chiccory,  are  grown  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  none  of  them  to  the  extent 
which  the  consumption  of  the  country  requires.  The  forests 
of  Saxony  form  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  to  the 
country.  Timber  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained  from  them 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  52,000,000  cubic  feet  annually. 
Pastoral  occupations  afford  employment  to  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  cattle  are  good,  especially  in  the 
Yoigdand  and  Erzgebirge,  where  large  quantities  of  butter 
are  produced.  As  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  generally  of  a 
good  breed,  this  country  occupies  the  first  rank  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  |xiultrv  and  pigs  are  also  numerous.  There 
were,  in  1853,  94,925  horses,  610,836  homed  cattle, 
48.5.147  sheep,  74,"26  goats,  and  124,158  pigs.  The  wild 
animals  of  the  country  are  at  present  of  little  importance. 

Saxony  abounds  in  minerals,  and  the  ore  is  tolerably 
rich  ;  which,  added  to  superior  skill  and  economy  in  work- 
ing the  mines  and  separating  the  metals,  makes  them  very 
beneficial  to  the  crown,  to  whom  the  greater  portion  of 
them  belong.  In  1854  there  were  in  operation  362  mines 
in  all,  besides  a  large  number  of  smelting-houses.  The 
value  of  the  silver  obtained  in  1850  was  L.206,176;  and 
the  total  value  of  the  mineral  produce  about  L.428,000. 
Besides  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  coal,  sandstone,  sul- 
phur, saltpetre,  and  many  other  minerals,  are  found  in  the 
kingdom.  Salt,  however,  is  entirely  absent,  and  has  to  be 
imported  from  Prussian  Saxony. 

In  no  part  of  the  continent  has  manufacturing  industry 
been  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  or  occupied  so  large  a 
proportion  of  die  population,  as  in  Saxony.  It  is  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Lusatia  and  the  Erzgebirge  that 
manufactures  are  most  extensively  carried  on  ;  and  in  these 
regions  there  are  not  only  many  manufacturing  towns,  but 
villages,  which  in  size,  architecture,  and  activity  of  business, 
surpass  many  town*.  The  first  manufacturing  town  of  the 
country  is  Chemnitz.  More  than  the  half  of  die  people  are 
engaged  in  manufactures.  The  annual  value  of  the  whole 
produce  of  Saxon  industry  is  estimated  at  thirteen  million* 
sterling.  It  would  include  almost  the  whole  catalogue  of 
European  manufactures  to  enumerate  the  respective  kinds 
of  goods  made  in  Saxony.  Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  ami 
silks  for  clothing;  iron,  brass,  and  copper  wares;  paper, 
leatln  r,  earthenware,  hats,  musical  instruments,  and  turnery 
ware  ;  various  chemical  and  dyeing  preparation* ;  clocks, 
watches,  swords,  guns  and  pislo'ls,  are  all  comprehended  in 
the  list  of  Saxon  manufacture*. 

The  commerce  of  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
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occupied  in  manufactured  and  produce  an  insufficiency  of 
food  for  their  own  consumption,  mint  necessarily  be  exten- 
sive. The  trade  of  Saxony  chiefly  centre*  in  the  city  of 
Leipzig,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  three  annual  fair*,  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufactures  arc  disposed  of,  and  con- 
tracts are  made  for  such  foreign  commodities  as  the  supply 
of  the  country  demand*.  The  roads  in  Saxony  are  gener- 
ally good,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  railways,  of  which  there 
were  in  1856  nearly  400  miles  in  operation,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Elbe,  greatly  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  country. 
Saxony  exports  sheep's  wool,  fine  woollen  goods,  linen  and 
thread  lace,  yarn  and  worsted,  ironmongery,  cutlery,  and 
braztery,  and  also  books.  It  receives  in  return  corn,  wine, 
salt,  colonial  wares,  &c.  The  annual  excess  in  value  of  the 
exports  over  the  imports  of  Saxony  is  above  L.700,000 ; 
and  the  share  of  the  kingdom  in  the  net  receipts  of  the 
German  Zollverein  amounted  in  1855  to  L.3 18,976.  The 
quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  and  imported  in 
1855  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


Principal  KrUclm. 


....(head.) 

Coal  (cwt.) 

Capper  and  brass   ,. 

Cora,  pulse,  seeds,  berries  (bushels) 

Cotton  and  cotton  stuffs  (c*i.) 

Drugs,  colours,  &c  

Glass  and  glass  ware   „ 

Grocery,  tc.   „ 

Hardware  

Hides,  Ac  ■■■*■•■•■■«■...■•• 

Iron  and  steel   ,, 

Leather,  Ax  -   „ 

Linen,  linen  yam,  Ac   „ 

OH  

Paper,  pasteboard,  *c   „ 

Pottery   „ 

Silk  and  sUk  fabrics  

Tallow  and  stearic?  , 

Tar,  pitth,  Ac   „ 

Tin  and  tin  wares   „ 

Wood  and  wooden  fabrics  , 

Wool  and 


Krpon. 

Traaelt. 

9,404 

12,059 

672 

74,608 

8,044 

7,734 

15,621 

0.693 

7,264 

M42 

1,727,105 

387,276 

260,628 

180,856 

162.094 

203,641 

126,929 

139,08 1 

8,309 

262,386 

792 

322.279 

83,303 

278.311 

401 

8,712 

3,824 

33.391 

8,228 

2,448 

110,S34 

21,065 

94,476 

1,621 

17,536 

6,644 

17,206 

8,316 

13,119 

4.308 

10,711 

61,399 

4.421 

4,973 

1,090 

S.917 

3.863 

696 

3,569 

6,122 

3,887 

2,627 

306 

2,329 

3,400 

761 

456 

1,353 

116 

966 

19,267 

10,475 
30,621 

982 

87,944 

22,902 

The  government  is  a  monarchy  hereditary  in  the  Saxon 
Albertine  line,  and,  in  failure  of  'that,  in  the  Ernestine  or 
Saxe-Weiraar  branch  of  the  family.  The  king  enjoys  the 
whole  executive  power,  confirm*  pardons,  bestows  com- 
missions, nominates  the  supreme  judges,  and  enjoys  the 
power  of  making  peace  and  war,  and  of  concluding  all 
treaties.  In  making  new  laws,  and  in  imposing  new  taxes, 
the  states  have  the  right  to  be  consulted.  The  legislative 
body  is  a  diet  composed  of  two  chambers,  which  meet  at 
the  same  time,  and  possess  equal  rights  and  privileges. 
The  first  chamber  includes,  besides  the  nobility,  a  deputy 
from  the  University  of  Leipzig,  one  of  the  Evangelical  and 
one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  supreme  magistrates 
of  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  other  towns,  &c.  In  the  second 
chamber  there  are  twenty  deputies  from  the  possessors  of 
manors,  twentv-hve  from  the  towns,  twenty-five  from  the 
country,  and  five  representing  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests.  When  the  king  pleases  these  states  arc- 
convoked  ;  but  they  must  hold  an  ordinary  meeting  at  least 
once  every  three  years,  and  an  extraordinary  one  on  each 
change  of  ministry.  The  administration  is  conducted  by  a 
cabinet  council,  under  which,  through  the  privy  council, 
orders  .ire  communicated  to  th<  d<  partmenta  of  finance] 
war,  domains,  police,  and  foreign  affairs.  According  to 
the  budget  for  '858-60, the  income  and  expenditure  each 
amounted  to  I.. 1. 873,048  ;  and  the  public  debt  at  the  end 
of  1857  was  L.  12,264,802. 

The  military  force  of  Saxony  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing troops  :— 


0  N  Y. 

Infantry  gf  the  line,  forming  4  brigade*  1*3,748 

CbwMurt       „  „        1      H   .. 

Cavalry        M         ,»       8  .,  

Artillery  •••••••••••••••••••e»<**«-o*-*>>, 

^  cmmA-ndin^  offlcru  .......»...*...,.,,....,.„   16 

Total  (exclusive  of  the  reserve)   29,406 

The  whole  contingent  of  Saxony  to  the  German  confeder- 
ation is  18,000  men. 

Although  the  royal  family  professes  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  the  most  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  In  1 855  the  number  of  Lutherans  was  1,995391  i 
of  Roman  Catholics,  36,730;  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
3602;  of  German  Catholic*.  1753;  and  of  Jews,  1200. 
Toleration  is  extended  to  all  sects  recognised  by  the  law  ; 
and  these  are  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Roman,  Greek,  and 
German  Catholic  Churches;  but  over  all  alike  the  civil 

^The  educational  institutions  comprise  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  and  in  the  endowed  classical  schools  of  Meissen 
and  Grimma,  as  well  as  in  1 1  gymnasia,  9  m 
ries,  iftirz  elementary  scnoois,an 
Both  the  higher  and  lower  kind*  of 
aged,  and  popular  education  is  widely  spread 
the  country ;  so  that  in  intellectual  culture  Sa 
in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe'.  The 
fine  art*  have  been  cultivated  with  considerable  success, 
and  both  statuary  and  painting  receive  valuable  assistance 
from  the  fine  productions  which  are  contained  in  the  col- 
lections of  Dresden.  The  capital  of  Saxony  i*  Dresden 
and  the  country  is  divided  into  four  circles,  as  follows : — 

Be.  «!)<•».  Pop.(t*So.) 
Dresden   1,668  628,714 

Lelprlg          •'  •  •  »n>  1,338  464,262 

Zwickau   1,785  759,328 

liautien   968  296,771 

Total  6,760  2,039,075 

The  early  history  of  the  Saxon  people  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  According  to  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  people,  they  are  represented  as  being  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  wide  forests  of  their  own 
country,  living  by  agriculture  and  the  chase.  As  the  po- 
pulation gradually  increased,  and  became  too  great  for  the 
country,  colonies  were  sent  out  from  time  to  time.  These 
settled  >n  the  coasts  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  where  they 
pursue  1  a  different  mode  of  life  from  the  inland  tribes,— 
devoting  themselves  to  commerce,  and  partly  also  to  piracy. 
Tliey  rendered  themselves  so  terrible  to  the  Romans  by 
their  devastations  that,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  a  Saxon 
frontier,  guarded  by  Roman  armies,  was  established  along 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  It  was  from  these  mari- 
time Saxons  that  the  bands  came  over  to  colonize  Great 
Britain. 

After  the  ecclesiastical  council  at  Worms  in  774,  Char- 
lemagne began  a  long  and  bloody  war  against  the  Saxons, 
lie  made  repeated  invasions  into  their  country,  in  which  he 
was  almost  uniformly  successful ;  but  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned  the  enemy  was  again  in  arm*.  The  result  of 
the  war  was  that,  in  804,  a  great  part  of  the  Saxons  were 
compelled  to  adopt  Christianity,  and  submit  to  the  power 
of  the  Frank*.  They  were  then  governed  by  counts,  gener- 
ally of  Frank  origin,  who  were  afterwards  raised  to  the 
rank  of  dukes.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  Henry  the 
Fowler  (912-936),  who  was  elected  German  emperor,  the 
first  of  the  Saxon  family  who  wore  that  crown.  The  duchy 
at  that  time  did  not  correspond  with  the  present  *»axony, 
but  with  Westphalia,  Hanover,  and  Holstcin. 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony  was 
formed  by  the  erection  in  926,  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  of 
the  margraviate  of  Meissen,  comprising  the  country  be- 
tween the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  and  the  Erzgcbirge,  as  a  bul- 
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wark  against  ttic  Slavonian  tribes  beyond.  In  1130  the 
office  of  margrave  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Wettin,  who  added  to  the  territory  of  Meissen  their  own 
possessions  in  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Suabia,  &c. 

Meanwhile  the  Duchy  of  Saxony,  afterwards  raised  to  an 
electorate,  passed  into  the  Ascanian  family,  the  last  elector 
of  which,  Albert  III.,  died  in  1422.  As  he  left  no  issue, 
numerous  claimants  appeared  for  hi*  land  and  dignity ;  but 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  conferred  them,  in  1423,  on  Fre- 
derick trie  Quarrelsome,  Margrave  of  Meissen,  on  account 
of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  empire  in  the  war 
against  the  Hussites. 

The  territory  of  the  house  of  Wettin  had  by  this  time 
extended  far  beyond  its  original  limits,  and  stretched  from 
the  Werra  to  the  Oder,  and  from  the  Erzgebirge  to  the 
Hare  Mountains.  The  accession  of  Frederick  to  Saxony 
gave  him  little  additional  territory,  but  conferred  much 
importance,  by  raising  him  to  the  second  place  among 
the  temporal  electors.  Thus  the  name  of  the  purest  in 
blood  of  all  the  German  tribes,  passed  over  to  a  different 
people ;  and  tli.it  of  Saxony  came  to  designate  what  had 
been  formerly  known  as  the  margraviate  of  Meissen.  The 
country  had  been  very  much  improved  by  the  discovery  of 
its  great  mineral  wealth,  which  led  to  the  clearing  of  the 
immense  forests;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  great  devastations  were  caused  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Hussite  troops  from  Bohemia.  Under  the  wise  and 
energetic  rule  of  Frederick  the  Quarrelsome,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  an  offi>hoot  from  that  of  Prague,  was  founded 
in  1409.  Frederick  was  succeeded  in  1428  by  his  son  of 
the  same  name,  surnamed  the  Gentle,  who  died  in  1464, 
leaving  two  sons,  Ernest  and  Albert,  from  whom  the  Ernes- 
tine and  Albcrtine  families  of  Saxony  arc  descended.  For 
some  time  they  reigned  conjointly,  out  in  1485  proceeded 
to  a  division  of  the  country.  Ernest,  the  elder  of  the  two, 
obtained,  along  with  the  electorate  and  the  territory  at- 
tached to  thai  office,  the  greater  part  of  Thuringia,  the 
Voigtland,  and  the  district  of  Coburg  ;  and  Albert,  the 
ancient  Meissen,  and  the  rest  of  Thuringia. 

The  successors  of  Ernest  in  the  electorate  did  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  in  supporting  the 
rise  of  the  Reformation.  Frederick  HI.  (1486-1525). 
founded  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  afforded  his 
patronage  to  Luther,  who  was  made  professor  there.  John 
the  Constant  (1525-32)  stood  at  the  head  of  the 

derick 
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in  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  in  1547.  For 
this  act  of  rebellion  he  was  deprived  by  the  emperor  of  his 
electoral  dignity  and  lands ;  and  these  were  conferred  on 
his  cousin  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony. 

While  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  family  were  thus  con- 
tending in  favour  oi  liberty  and  protestantism,  Albert  and 
his  immediate  successor,  who  possessed  the  present  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  were  exerting  their  power  on  the  opposite 
aide.  The  former,  in  1488,"led  an  army  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  delivered  from  captivity  Maximilian,  king  of  the 
Romans,  for  which  service  he  was  appointed,  in  1 49.1,  here- 
ditary vicegerent  in  Friesland,  and  general  of  the  imperial 
army.  He  died,  however,  in  1500,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
subdue  the  Frisians ;  and  his  son  George,  who  succeeded 
to  the  duchy,  and  in  1501  obtained  Friesland  from  his 
brother  Henry,  being  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts, 
gave  up  this  province  in  1515  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
lor  20,000  gulden  about  (L.20O,00O).  George  strongly 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  attempted  to 
exclude,  by  will,  any  Protestant  prince  from  the  succession  ; 
but  dying  in  1539,  leaving  his  will  unsigned,  he  was  suc- 
'  by  his  brother  Henry,  a  Lutheran,  who  introduced 
tned  religion  into  the  country.    His  son  Maurice, 


the  protcst- 

;  princes  at  die  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529  ;  and  John  Fre- 
ick  the  Magnanimous  (1532-47)  took  the  lead  against 
arles  V.  in  the  Schmalkaldic  war ;  and  was  defeated  and 


the  reformed 


who  became  duke  in  1541  and  elector  in  1548,  though  he 
adhered  to  Charles  V.  in  the  Schmalkaldic  war,  afterwards 
oppo&cd  and  put  an  end  to  the  despotic  designs  of  that  em- 
peror; and  by  the  treaty  of  Passau  in  1551,  obtained  for 
the  Protestant*  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Mau- 
rice's brother  and  successor,  August  (1553-86),  assisted 
in  bringing  about  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555, 
by  which  tin  Protestants  obtained  equal  rights  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  also  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Saxony.  Various  additional 
districts  were  added  to  the  electorate  in  this  reign. 

The  reigns  of  Christian  I.  (1586-91)  and  Christian  II. 
(1591-1611)  were  distinguished  only  for  religious  dis- 
putes ;  but  that  of  John  George  I.,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  latter,  includes  the  whole  period  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  in  which  he  played  no  very  Ulustrious  part.  He 
refused  the  Bohemian  crown,  which  was  offered  to  him, 
and  not  only  advised  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  to  do  the 
same,  but  refused  to  afford  him  any  assistance.  He  re- 
mained on  the  emperor's  side  till  the  arrival  of  Gustavus 
Adolphu* ;  and  after  his  death  made  terms  with  the  em- 
peror at  Prague  in  1635,  by  which  he  obtained  part  of  the 
see  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  two  Lusatian  margraviate*. 
His  eldest  son,  John  George  II.,  succeeded  in  1656;  while 
the  younger  sons,  August,  Christian,  and  Maurice  founded 
the  lines  of  Wossenfels,  Meraeburg,  and  Zeitz,  which  be- 
came extinct  in  1746,  1738,  and  1718,  respectively.  John 
George  III.  (1690-91),  the  son  and  successor  of  the  last 
elector,  distinguished  himself  by  the  assistance  he  gave  to 
the  emperor  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  against 
France  on  the  Rhine. 

After  the  short  reign  of  John  George  IV,  Frederick 
August  I.,  surnamed  the  Strong,  succeeded  in  1694  ;  and, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  elective  crown  of  Poland,  went  over, 
in  1697,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  this  increase 
of  power  and  territory,  however,  he  involved  himself  in  a 
war  with  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  age,  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  in  which  Saxony  was  invaded  by  the  Swede,  and 
suffered  the  loss  of  an  immense  amount  of  money  and  blood. 
Frederick  August  II.,  wiso  succeeded  his  father  in  1733, 
was  also  elected  King  of  Poland.  During  this  reign,  as  in 
the  preceding,  the  wars  and  extravagance  of  the  court  re- 
duced Saxony  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  misery.  In  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  Frederick  August  took  part  with 
France  and  Prussia  against  Austria;  but  in  die  Seven  Years' 
War  he  placed  himself  on  the  imperial  side.  In  the  latter 
contest  Saxony  was  devastated  alike  by  friend  and  foe,  and 
wo*  the  scene  of  manyof  the  victories  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

The  wretched  state  of  the  country  began  to  be  amelio- 
rated in  the  long  reign  of  Frederick  August  III,  who  ob- 
tained the  electorate  in  1763  at  die  age  of  thirteen,  and 
ruled  at  first  under  the  guardianship  of  hia  uncle  Xaver. 
A  system  of  strict  economy,  justice,  and  mildness  was  in- 
I ;  the  people  were  relieved  froi 
i ;  the  use  of  torture  was  abolished  ; 
done  for  the  material  improvement  of  the  country.  A 
rising  of  the  peasantry,  which  took  place  in  1790,  was  put 
down  without  loss  of  blood,  and  the  grievances  complained 
of  were  removed.  In  the  wars  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution,  Saxony  took  part  with  Prussia  at  first ;  but 
after  the  |>ower  of  that  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  Frederick  August  made 
peace  with  Napoleon,  and  was  made,  with  the  title  of  king, 
a  member  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy.  By  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  several  accessions 
of  territory,  and  the  sovereignty  over  die  newly  erected 
grund-duchy  of  Warsaw.  During  this  time  of  his  prosperity 
the  monarch  acted  a  very  upright  and  honourable  part,  in 
not  taking  advantage  of  his  power  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  surrounding  small  states,  as  he  might  easily 
have  done.    But  a  great  reverse  of  fortune  befell  him  i  ~ 
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the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Saxony  was  treated  as  a  conquered 
country ;  the  king  wan  kept  in  confinement  for  some  time ; 
and  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  was  effected  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  whereby,  besides  the  loss  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw, an  area  of  79 1 1  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
845,218,  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  to  make  up  to  that  kingdom 
for  its  part  of  Poland,  which  Russia  obtained. 

Notwithstanding  this  spoliation  of  more  than  half  it* 
territory,  Saxony  has  since  risen  to  a  more  flourishing  and 
prosperous  condition  than  ever.  Frederick  August  I.  (as 
king)  died  in  1827,  having  deservedly  obtained  the  sur- 
name  of  the  Just ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  An- 
thony, who  carried  on  the  various  measures  of  reform  which 
his  predecessor  had  begun  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign. 
Still  the  people  suffered  under  many  grievances,  and  had 
as  yet  very  little  share  in  the  legislative  power.  The  out- 
breaks which  took  place  in  1830  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig 
did  not  indeed  cause  any  serious  disturbance ;  but  they  led 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  constitution  in  the  following 
vear.  On  the  death  of  the  king  in  1836,  his  nephew, 
Frederick  August  II.,  who  I  tad  been  regent  since  1830, 
ascended  the  throne. 

The  constitutional  system  now  established  did  not  suc- 
ceed altogether  in  the  best  possible  way.  A  powerful 
party  was  formed  in  opposition  to  the  government ;  and  in 
the  year  1843  violent  contests  began,  in  which  the  opposi- 
tion gradually  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  chief  point*  in 
dispute  were  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  publicity  of 
judicial  proceedings.    The  government  followed  the  fatal 

l^ollOV  of  dpsH^  lOff  to  \  It. !tl         1  i-M  1  ^   ,ls   ^  *i  l.  ]  t .  t  t  SO  ^ [ .  l*  .   I ]  if 

concessions  which  would  in  1 843  have  been  received  w  ith 
universal  joy,  were  granted  in  1846  without  any  effect. 
An  attack  was  made  in  Leipzig  in  1845  upon  Prince  John, 
the  heir-apparent;  and  having  been  put  down  by  the  mili- 
tary, led  to  a  still  more  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
popular  party.  The  ministry,  however,  still  held  their 
ground  during  the  stormy  session  of  1845-6;  but  were  at 
last  compelled  to  resign  in  March  1848,  when  a  literal 
cabinet  was  formed.  Various  changes  were  introduced  in 
the  following  year,  especially  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
electing  the  legislature,  but  these  were  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  and  the  diet  of  1852,  elected  after  the  old  man- 
ner, restored  the  constitution  almost  entirely  as  it  was  before 
1843.  Falkertstein,  who  was  one  of  the  ministry  previous 
to  1848,  and  resigned  in  that  year,  is  now  again  in  the 
cabinet,  and  has  been  since  1853.  In  1854,  the  king  was 
killed  by  an  accident  while  travelling  in  the  Tyrol,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  the  present  king. 

Saxokt  (Germ.  SacAten),  a  province  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  lying  between  50.  55.  and  53.  5.  X.  1m.,  9.  22. 
and  13.  21.  E.  Long. ;  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  S.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and 
the  Saxon  duchies,  W.  and  N.W.  by  Doctoral  Hesse, 
Brunswick,  and  Hanover.  Area,  9760  square  miles.  It 
has  several  detached  portions  lying  among  the  Saxon 
duchies,  and  encloses  portions  of  these  as  well  as  the 
duchies  of  Anhalt  and  the  principalities  of  Schwartzbnrg. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  flat  country,  consisting  of  the  land 
lying  between  the  Thuringian  Mountains  in  the  S.,  the 
Harz  Mountains  in  the  W,  and  the  Elbe  in  the  E.  and  N. 
The  Harz  Mountains  belong  partly  to  this  province,  and 
within  its  limits  is  their  highest  summit,  the  Brockon,  a 

franite  peak  3508  feet  high  ;  and  another  called  Konigs- 
erg,  which  attains  the  height  of  3100  feet,  besides  others 
of  less  elevation.  To  that  part  of  the  Thuringian  moun- 
tain which  is  included  in  the  province  belongs  the  summit 
of  Dolmar,  2100  feet  high.  The  lower  portions  of  the 
country  are  watered  by  the  Elbe,  which  enters  the  province 
at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  and  flows  in  an  irregular 
course  to  the  north-west,  never  very  far  from  the  borders 
of  Brandenberg,  which  it  touches  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
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course.  This  river  receives,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
all  the  other  streams  of  Saxony.  The  Saale  flows  north-  ' 
wards  from  the  Thuringian  Mountains  into  the  Elbe  ,  the 
Mulde,  also  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  flows  in  the  same 
direction  further  east,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Saale ;  and 
the  Unstrut  flows  from  the  west  and  joins  the  Saale.  The 
whole  of  the  soil  of  Saxony  is  not  only  very  fertile,  but 
exceedingly  well  cultivated  ;  and  it  enjoys  a  mild  and 
salubrious  climate.  The  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  pro- 
vince was,  in  1852,  3,377,069  acres;  of  gardens,  vine- 
yards, 4c,  70,487  acres ;  of  meadows,  424,701  acres ;  of 
pasture  land,  394,597  acres;  of  forests,  955,511  acres; 
and  or  waste  land,  1,403,689  acres.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers  in  Saxony.  There 
were  in  1855,  152,485  horses;  502  mules  and  asses;  622,380 
horned  cattle;  1,838,946  sheep;  144,255  goats;  and  332,490 
pigs  in  the  province.  The  mineral  productions  comprise 
silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  salt.  Marble,  alabaster, 
granite,  sandstone,  and  porcelain  clay  are  also  found. 
Manufactures  arc  actively  carried  on  here,  especially  those 
of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth.  Education  is  well  provided 
for,  and  tlic  proportion  of  the  population  who  have  en- 
joyed its  advantages  is  higher  here  than  in  any  other  pro- 
vince of  Prussia.  There  arc  in  all  2872  public  elementary 
schools,  with  8794  teachers  and  304,318  scholars;  66 
intermediate  schools  for  boys,  with  11,480  scholars;  49 
girls*  schools,  with  1 1,036  scholars  ;  1 1  normal  seminaries ; 

4  progyranasia ;  and  21  gymnasia.  Saxony  contains  also 
one  university,  that  of  Halle,  with  which  the  former  one  at 
Wittenberg  has  been  united.  The  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  German  extraction;  1,738,130  belong 
to  the  Evangelical  Church,  1 18,064  to  the  Rorpan  Catholic ; 

5  to  the  Greek  Church,  16  are  Mcnnonites,  and  5320  Jews. 
Saxony  is  divided  into  three  circles,  as  follows  :— 

S«u»Xil«.  Pop.  (ISM). 

M.gd.barg    4453  7J7.052 

M*rs«bnrg   3999  781,947 

1308  382,836 

Total   9760  1,861,438 

The  greater  part  of  this  province  till  1815,  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  ;  but  by  the  congress  of  Vienna 
it  was  annexed  to  Prussia. 

SAY,  Jean  Bajtiste,  a  French  political  economist,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  on  the  5th  of  January  1 767,  of  an  honour- 
able commercial  family  of  Protestant  refugees.  Say  was 
originally  designed  for  the  family  trade,  but  having  always 
been  of  a  meditative  turn,  he  showed  early  a  decided  fond- 
ness for  letters.  In  his  youth  he  assisted  Mirabeau  and 
Clavieres,  and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  Decode  Philosophique,  the  sole  scientific 
and  literary  monument  of  that  bloody  time.  Being  re- 
quested to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribunate  by 
Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
political  conviction) ;  and  when  Na|K>leon  was  subsequently 
raised  to  the  empire,  Say  voted  against  it,  and  withdrew  in 
1804.  He  was  for  a  time  director  of  taxes  for  the  depart-, 
ment  of  Allier,  but  afterwards  resigned  this  post  to  popu- 
larize the  science  of  Adam  Smith  and  Quesnay.  Say  was 
not  a  discoverer  in  political  economy,  but  was  •  very  in- 
telligent expounder  of  the  principles  of  that  science  as 
originated  by  others.  His  distinguishing  merit  is  that  of  a 
skilful  ex|ionent  of  truths  and  principles  already  known 
and  fully  established  ;  and  except  in  his  inquiry  relating  to 
gluts,  he  left  the  science  of  political  economy  exactly  in 
the  same  state  as  he  found  it.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
16th  of  November  1832.  Say's  principal  works  are — 
Traiti  it  Economic  Politique,  2  vols.,  1802;  and  5  vols, 
in  1 826,  afterwards  expanded  into  the  Court  Complet  tf 
Economic  Politique  Pratique,  6  vols.,  1829;  Caieenume 
d Economic  Politique,  1815,  fifth  edition,  1826.  Another 
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Nova  work,  entitled  De  FAngUUrre  et  de,  Anglait, 

"'maLA  NOV^Twunl  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  at 
tmm'  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  40  mile*  S.  of 
Smyrna.  It  is  a  wretched,  meanly-built  place,  on  die 
side  of  a  hill  ruing  from  the  sea.  Some  wine  it  made 
here;  and  an  active  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  with 
Egypt  and  Salonica.    Top.  20,000. 

SCALE,  a  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of  several 
lines  drawn  on  wood,  brass,  or  silver,  and  variously  divided, 
according  to  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  serve  ;  whence 
it  acquires  various  denominations,  as  the  plain  Kale,  dia- 
gonal Kale,  plotting  tcale,  and  the  like.    (See  Guntkr.) 

Scale,  in  Music.  See  Music.  The  name  is  derived 
from  tcala,  a  ladder,  or  flight  of  stairs,  and  has  reference 
to  die  disposition  of  the  notes  that  ascend  or  descend  upon 
the  written  or  printed  musical  stave. 

SCALIGER,  Jiruus  Gxaar,  a  learned  critic,  poet, 
physician,  and  philosopher,  was  horn  at  the 
in  the  territories  of  Verona,  in  1484,  and 
been  descended  from  the  ancient 
though  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  naturalization 
which  he  obtained  in  France  in  1528.  He  learned  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his  own  country ; 
and  in  his  twelfth  year  was  presented  to  the  Em|>eror 
Maximilian,  who  made  him  one  of  his  pages.  He  served 
that  emperor  seventeen  years,  and  gave  signal  proofs  of  his 
valour  and  conduct  in  several  expeditions.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  April  1512,  in  which  he  had 
die  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  Benedict  Scaliger,  and  his 
brother  Titus,  on  which  his  mother  died  with  grief;  when, 
being  reduced  to  necessitous  circumstances,  he  entered 
into  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  applied  himself  to 
study  at  Bologna.  But  soon  afterwards,  changing  his 
mind  with  respect  to  his  becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms 
again,  and  served  in  Piedmont,  at  which  time  a  physician 
persuaded  him  to  study  physic,  which  he  did  at  his  leisure 
hours,  and  also  learned  Greek  ;  and  at  last  the  gout  de- 
termined him,  at  forty  years  of  age,  to  abandon  a  military 
life.  He  soon  afterwards  settled  at  Agen,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  began  to  apply  himself  seriously  to  his  studies. 
He  learned  first  the  French  language,  which  he  spoke 
perfecdy  in  diree  months  ;  and  then  made  himself  master 
of  the  Gascon,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Hungarian,  and 
Sclavonian ;  but  the  chief  object  of  his  studies  was  polite 
literature.  Meanwhile,  he  supported  his  family  by  the 
practice  of  physic  He  did  not  publish  any  of  his  works 
till  he  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  when  he  soon  gained 
a  great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He  had  a  grace- 
ful person,  and  so  strong  a  memory,  even  in  his  old  age, 
that  he  dicuted  to  his  son  two  hundred  verses  which  no 
cd  the  day  before,  and  retained  without  writing 
He  was  so  charitable,  that  his  house  was  as 
it  were  an  hospital  for  the  poor  and  sick  ;  and  he  had  such 
an  aversion  to  lying,  that  he  would  have  no  correspondence 
with  those  who 'were  given  to  diat  vice ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  much  vanity,  and  possessed  a  satirical  spirit, 
which  created  him  many  enemies.  He  died  of  a  retention 
of  urine  in^1558-    Thefollowing  °{>h  ^  P1™0'].*"1 

Grasc.  et  Lat.,  8vo,  Lyon,  1538;  De  Causis  Lingua 
Libri  xviii,  4to,  Lvon,  1540— unquestionably  a 
1  ;  Potticet  Libri  Septem,  folio,  Lyon,  lob  I—  a 
of  grammatical  knowledge  ;  In  Theopkrasti 
Libra,  tex  de  Causis  Plantarum  Commentarii,  folio, 
Geneva,   1506  ;    Commentarii  in  Arutoteli  adscript™ 
Libra,  Duos  de  Plantis,  Geneva,    1566;  Arutoteli, 
Bitterim    Animalium    Liber    Decimus,    I  .yon,    1584 ; 
Ammadversionet  in   Theopkratti  historic*  Plantarum, 
Lyon,  15S4  ;  J.  C.  Scatigeri  adc.  Derid.  Erasmum 
Orationa  Duo-,  Eloquentia  Romance  Vmdices,  Toulou*e, 
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exceedingly  virulent  attack  j 


1621- 

The  Latin  poems  published  by  J.  C.  Scaliger  did  not 
tend  greatly  to  increase  his  fame. 

Scalioer,  Joseph  Justut,  one  of  the  most  learned 
critics  and  writers  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  Julius 
Cesar  Scaliger,  and  was  born  at  Agen,  in  France,  in  1540. 
He  studied  in  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  after  which  his 
fattier  rook  him  under  his  own  care,  and  employed  him  in 
transcribing  his  poems.  By  this  means  he  obtained  such  a 
taste  for  poetry,  that  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  subject  of  (Edipus,  in  which  he 
introduced  all  die  poetical  ornaments  of  style  and  senti- 
ment. His  father  having  died  in  1558,  he  went  to  Paris 
the  year  following,  with  a  desire  to  apply  himself  to  the 
Greek  tongue.  Fur  this  purpose  he  fur  two  months  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Turnehus ;  but  finding  that  in  the 
usual  course  he  should  be  a  long  time  in  gaining  his  point, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  by  constant  application 
for  two  years  gained  a  |ierfect  knowledge  of  that  language. 
After  this  he  applied  to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  learned  by 
himself  with  great  facility.  He  made  no  less  progress  in 
the  sciences ;  and  his  writings  procured  him  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  tliat  or  of  any  oilier  age. 
He  embraced  the  reformed  religion  at  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  In  1563  he  attached  himself  to  Louis  Casteignier  de 
la  Roche  Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  several  journeys ; 
and  in  1593  he  was  invited  to  accept  of  die  place  of 
honorary  professor  of  die  University  of  Leyden,  which  he 
complied  with.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  that  city  in  1609. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  temperance,  was  never  married, 
and  was  so  close  a  student,  that  he  often  spent  whole  days 
in  his  study  without  eating  ;  and  though  his  circumstances 
were  always  very  narrow,  he  constantly  refused  the  pre- 
sents that  were  offered  him.  The  following  are  the 
principal  works  of  this  great  critic,  whose  fame  has  well- 
nigh  eclipsed  that  of  his  proud  and  subtle  father: — De 
Emendatione  Temporum,  folio,  Paris,  15S3 — his  greatest 
work,  connected  with  which  was  afterwards  published  his 
Thesaurus  Temporum,  complectent Euiebii  Pamphili  Ckro- 
nicon  cum  Isagogicis  Chronologic  Canonibus,  2  vols., 
Amst.  1658.  Among  his  minor  works  are  his  edition 
of  Arabian  proverbs,  his  Poemafa  and  EpistaUt,  besides 
numerous  commentaries,  annotations,  and  editions  of 
Varro,  Theocritus,  Manilius,  Catullus,  Tibulius,  P ro- 
pe rtius,  Seneca  the  dramatist,  Ausonius,  Nonnus,  Festus, 
and  many  other  ancient  authors.  In  all  of  those  works 
we  can  trace  die  hand  of  the  profound  scholar  and  the 
sagacious  critic ;  but  his  works  are  loo  frequently  disfigured 
by  great  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  by  the  disgusting  invec- 
tives which  he  showers  on  his  opponents.  The  collections 
entitled  Scaligcrana  were  the  idle  pretensions  of  his 
to  an  illustrious  origin,  and  were  collected  from  his 
sations  by  one  of  his  triends,  and  being  ranged  into  alpha- 
betical order,  were  published  by  Isaac  Vossius. 

SCAMANDER,  or  Xanthus,  a  river  of  the  Troad, 
which  has  attained  a  world-wide  fame  by  means  of  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Bunarbashi- 
Su.     According  to  the  poet,  it  was  called  Xanthus  by 

SCANDERBEG.   See  Turret. 

SCANDEROON, 
a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  seaport  of  Aleppo, 
which  it  is  distant  65  miles  W.N.W,  on  the  S.E.  sho 
die  bay  of  Scanderoon.  It  is  a  meanly-built  place, 
very  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  marshes  that 
it ;  but  some  improvement  has  recently  been  effected  by 
the  draining  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  and  the  harbour 
is  the  best  on  the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
scats  of  the  maritime  trade  of  Syria.    Pop.  800. 

SCANDINAVIA,  die  ancient  name  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark. 


I. 

B»vi*. 
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SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE. 


Standina-  Tire  literature  of  Scandinavia  is  the  literature  of  our  an- 
">»  """-ccstors.  There  has  been  of  late  years  a  determined  bias 
to  show  our  ancestry  from  the  Cjcrmans ;  but  with  tlie 
V— Germans  proper  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
with  thut  branch  of  the  great  Gothic  race,  stretching  from 
Norway  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  including  the  Scandina- 
vians, the  Holsteiners,  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  that  wc 
claim  kindred,  and  from  whom  we  derive  a  portion  of  our 
blood  and  the  freedom  of  our  institutions.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  we  are  not  even  Anglo-Saxons,  but  English, 
being  amalgamated  of  the  ancient  Britain,  the  Roman, 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Scandinavian.  They  who  endea- 
vour to  trace  our  paternity  to  the  Germans  proper,  will 
find  that  we  have  few  traces  in  our  language,  our  political 
constitution,  or  our  national  character  of  such  paternity. 
The  Germans  are,  and  always  have  been,  an  inland,  seden- 
tary, industrious,  but  unenterprising  people,  having  no 
fleets,  no  colonies,  no  free  institutions,  except  such  as  they 
have  of  late  years  copied  from  us.  But  when  we  turn  to 
the  natives  whose  maritime  habits  led  them  to  locate  them- 
selves on  the  sea-board  of  the  greater  part  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, we  discover  our  true  progenitors.  They,  and  espe- 
cially the  Scandinavians,  have  always  had  a  determined 
tendency  to  political  liberty,  to  ships,  maritime  adventures, 
colonization,  and  foreign  conquest.  The  language  of  the 
Aiv^lu-Saxons — a  Scandinavian,  and  not  a  pure  German 
race,  Anglen,  whence  they  came,  being  still  a  portion  of 
Holstciu,  a  Danish  province — Dean  Trench,  a  great  autho- 
rity, tills  us,  constitutes  sixty  parts  of  our  present  English 
out  of  every  hundred,  thirty  only  being  frotn  the  Latin, 
five  from  Greek,  and  rive  from  other  sources.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary, therefore,  that  we  have  not  made  a  more  intimate 
and  educational  acquaintance  with  a  language  which  is  the 
great  foundation  of  our  own,  and  a  literature  so  illustrative 
of  the  great  sources  of  our  descent,  and  our  present  stamp 
of  character. 

The  earliest  literature  of  Scandinavia  is  of  an  antiquity 
the  date  of  which  is  vastly  remote,  and  its  limits  untrace- 
able. It  consists  of  those  accounts  of  its  gods  and  heroes 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age  by  a  class 
of  poets  and  oral  historians  educated  for  the  purpose,  and 
styled  Scalds  and  Sagamen.  The  Scalds,  or  poets,  attended 
the  kings  and  princes  both  in  their  palaces  at  home  and  on 
their  martial  expeditions,  and  sung  the  history  of  the  gods 
and  the  exploits  of  the  sovereigns  and  distinguished  hemes. 
The  Sagamen  appear  to  have  not  only  related  their  his- 
tories and  legend*  in  palaces,  but  far  and  wide  amongst 
the  people.  This  system  of  oral  literature  continued  till 
Christianity  introduced  letters,  in  or  about  the  year  1000. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Scandinavians  possessed  long  before  that 
a  rude  species  of  letters  called  Itunes,  which  were  cut  on 
staves  of  wood,  called  Runstalvar,  or  Rimstafvar,  or  on 
rocks  and  stones,  as  memorials  of  some  great  event.  Their 
Rauta-stcnar,  or  stones  of  memorial,  had  Runic  inscrip- 
tions upon  them,  and  they  had  staves  of  a  calender-like 
character  cut  with  them,  called  Kaflar ;  they  had  also  ar- 
rived so  far  as  to  write  letters  on  great  occasions  in  them, 
as  the  letter  which  Anschar  the  Christian  missionary,  the 
apostle  of  the  North,  received  from  King  Bjurn.  But  how- 
ever extraordinary,  they  never  appear  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  preserving  their  knowledge  in  them,  but  con- 
tinued to  commit  their  histories,  their  poems,  and  their  teles, 
to  the  memories  of  their  Scalds  and  Sagamen. 

Wherever  Christianity  came  in  the  si  iape  of  Romanism, 
which  was  the  cose  sooner  or  later  all  over  Europe,  it  put 
down  the  original  literature  or  traditionary  lore  of  the 
y,  because  it  was  inseparably  mixed  with  the  pa- 
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ganism  of  the  people.  This  was  the  case  in  Scandinavia,  SeaaMno- 
and  so  completely  did  it  root  out  the  ancient  knowledge,  ,Un  ,itor»" 
that  neither  in  Scandinavia  itself,  in  England,  nor  in  Nor- 
mandy, were  there  left  any  traces  of  the  grand  mythologic 
and  heroic  compositions  which  had  filled  the  Scandinavian 
mind  for  countless  ages  up  to  that  period.  All  this  ceased 
to  exist,  except  in  a  much  metamorphosed  form  in  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  in  what  are  called  Folks- 


Sagor,  to  which  we  shall,  ere  long,  allude.    Odin,  Trior, 

are  no  longer  remembered  as  theirs.  Fortunately  for  some 
very  noble  and  curious  compositions,  these  were  preserved 
by  such  of  the  Scandinavians  wlio  had  fled  to  Iceland  from 
trie  oppression  of  some  of  their  conquering  monarch*,  and 
who  there  retained  a  greater  independence  of  trie  Romish 
Church.  In  that  wild  volcanic  island,  amidst  its  stormy 
northern  seas,  the  ancient  order  and  arts  of  the  Scalds  were 
preserved.  The  Scalds  went  thence  to  attend  the  courts 
and  campaigns  of  the  Scandinavian  kings,  and  learned  men, 
by  their  lamps  during  the  six  months'  perpetual  darkness 
of  their  winters,  penned  down  what  yet  remained  of  the 
pagan  orature  of  their  ancestors.  The  first  of  these  was 
Siimund  Sigfusson,  surnamed  Frode,  or  the  Learned.  He 
was  born  in  1056,  only  about  a  year  before  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  trie  island  by  Isleif,  trie  first  bishop. 
He  was,  therefore,  though  educated  a  Christian,  also  a 
Scald;  and  thus  sympathizing  with  the  Scalds  gone  belbre 
him,  he  wrote  down  all  that  remained  of  their  great  my- 
thologic and  heroic  poems,  now  remaining  under  the  name 
of  the  Elder,  or  Rhythmical  Edda.  Alter  him  followed  Ari 
Hinn  Erode,  who  began  the  chronicles  of  Iceland  in  the 
L-andnamtt  Hok  ;  and  Snorre  Sturleson,  trie  author  of  the 
Second  or  Prose  Edda,  and  the  Ileimskringla,  or  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Kings  of  Horrca;/.  The»e,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  romantic  and  popular  sagas,  constitute  trie  mass  of 
the  ancient  Norse  literature,  which,  escaping  the  annihi- 
lating hands  of  the  Romish  priests  in  that  remote  island, 
which  remained  an  independent  republic  till  12G1, astonished 
the  learned  world  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  their  dis- 
covery in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  a 
full  account  of  these  extraordinary  productions,  we  must 
refer  to  Howitt's  History  of  Northern  Literature,  where 
a  complete  analysis  and  copious  translated  s|iecimens  of  the 
Eddas  are  given,  and  to  Mr  Laing's  translation  of  Snorre 
Sturleson's  Hcimskringla.  Our  space  will  admit  of  only 
the  most  cursory  notice  of  them. 

TOE  ELDER,  OR  SAMUJTrVs  EDDA. 

On  entering  on  these  ancient  books,  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  corroborative  evidence  which  they  furnish 
of  the  eastern  origin  of  the  Goths,  the  fathers  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians. As  all  languages,  so  all  mythologies  run  in  lines, 
which  converge  to  one  common  centre,  the  original  source  of 
the  human  race,  and  consequently  of  all  tongues  and  pri- 
meval faiths— Central  Asia.  And  little  as  we  might  expect 
it,  no  sooner  do  we  open  the  ancient  religious  books  of 
Scandinavia,  than  we  are  carried  back  thither.  Our  north- 
ern people  are  a  people  of  eastern  origin.  Odin  and  his 
Asar,  as  Asiatics,  declared  themselves  to  he  from  the  great 
Svithiod,  a  country  which  appears  to  have  been  the  present 
Circassia,  lying  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The 
whole  of  their  memories  abounded  with  the  proofs  of  it. 
They  brought  with  tliem  abundant  eastern  customs,  those 
of  burning  the  dead,  and  burying  under  mounds,  like  the 
tombs  of  Ajax  and  Achilles  on  trie  Flirvgian  plain,  or  wriich 
arc  still  seen  on  the  plains  of  Persia  and  Tartary.  They 
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Seandlna-  practised  polygamy,  looked  buck  with  imperishable  affec- 
vi»nliier».  tioi)  to  the  great  Svithiud,  to  the  primitive  district  of  As- 
tur«.  gord,  and  the  city  of  Gudahem,  or  home  of  the  gods.  They 
v""v^"/  transferred  a  religion  bearing  the  primal  features  of  those 
of  Persia,  India  and  Greece,  to  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Scandinavia.  The  Asar  and  the  giants  were  in  constant 
hostilities,  like  the  gods  of  Greece  and  the  Titans.  They 
hud  their  three  principal  deities. — Odin,  Thor,  and  Luke, 
the  latter  the  evil  principle,  the  Pinto  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Ahriman  of  the  Persians,  the  Siva  of  the  Hindoos.  They 
h  ul  their  gods  of  thunder,  of  war,  of  eloquence,  and  of  the 
sea.  They  had  the  actual  Venus  of  the  Tanais,  die  great 
deity  of  the  Persians,  the  very  name  Vanadis  suggesting 
that  of  the  Hellenic  Venus.  They  had  in  Raider  the 
Vishnu  of  India,  and  a  more  beautiful  Pan.  The  gods  of 
Scandinavia  are  actually  described  as  sitting  on  Idavalla, 
or  Mount  Ida  ;  and  Odin,  Thor,  and  I,oke,  like  the  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  and  Mars  of  Greece,  make  excursions  amongst 
mankind,  and  indulge  in  singular  love  adventures*  You 
have  the  strife  of  Light  and  Darkness  in  Balder  and  Hiider, 
as  in  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  ;  you  have  a  tripart  divinity, — 
the  Jove,  Neptune  and  Pluto  of  Greece,  the  Iirahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  find  their  counterparts  in  Odin,  Thor,  and 
Raider.  Instead  of  the  ox  Abudud,  we  have  the  con  Auduru- 
bla;  instead  of  genii,  nymphs,  dryad*  and  ncrcids,  we  have 
elves  dwarfs,  and  trollquiuna.  All  the  powers  of  nature 
are  shadowed  forth  in  this  gTeat  pantheistic  system,  in  the 
various  deities  of  the  various  eastern  mythologies;  there  is 
a  great  and  sublime  deity,  far  above  all  semi-huraan  deities, 
that  stand  in  greater  proximity  to  men,  and  then  comes  a 
final  fire,  Hegnariik,  like  that  of  the  Persians,  and  the  grand 
mundane  catastrophe  of  the  Christian  creed.  Through 
the  whole,  indeed,  we  trace  the  earliest  traditions  of  the 
primitive  world,  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  Ask  and  Embla, 
the  Meschia  and  Meschiane  of  Persia ;  the  very  Fates  arc 
there,  the  Nornor,  the  Dog  of  Hell,  and  the  Tree  of  Life. 
That  tree  so  conspicuous  in  the  Hebrew  system,  in  the 
remains  of  Nineveh,  and  in  the  Christmas  customs  of  Ger- 
many, has  assumed  in  the  Scandinavian  mythulogy,  through 
the  grand  imagination  of  noct-priests  of  unknown  ages,  a 
magnificence  which  is  without  a  parallel. 

The  lUiythmical  Edda  consists  of  eight-and-twenty 
poems ;  these  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
tains everything  relating  to  the  mythology  and  morals,  to  the 
histories  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Scandinavian  world. 
From  the  three  first,  the  Voluspo,  or  song  of  the  Vala  or 
prophetess;  Vafthrudner's  song  and  Grimner's  song,  we 
obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  uranic,  cosmogunic,  and 
mythic  system  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  In  the  1 lava- 
mil,  or  Odin's  high  song,  we  have  a  system  of  ethics  which 
astonish  us  by  their  profundity  and  knowledge  of  human 
lite  and  motives.  The  maxims  contained  in  it  more  re- 
semble the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  than  anything  else  in 
human  literature.  One  is  surprised  to  find,  too,  the  whole 
philosophy  ofrlolhrs  contained  in  a  single  strophe  a  thou- 
sand years  before  either  Montaigne  or  Carlyle  enunciated 
it: — "  I  hung  my  garments  on  the  two  wooden  men  who 
stand  on  the  wall.  Heroes  they  seemed  to  be  when  they 
were  clothed  !    The  unclothed  are  de-piscd  V 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Edda,  we  come  upon  a  still 
more  interesting  discovery,  the  original  of  the  great  Ger- 
man poem.  The  XiMungcn  Lied.  The  Germans,  with  a 
natural  egotism,  claim  this  great  story  as  their  own.  They 
call  the  \ilMlun,jeii  Lied  the  Iliad  ot  Germany,  and  place 
it  above  all  ancient  poems,  except  that  of  Homer.  Rut 
here  we  have  not  a  XiMungen  Lied,  but  the  original  ma- 
terials of  it, — a  cycle  of  ancient  Icelandic  heroic  poems 
that  have  no  parallel  in  all  the  treasures  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. They  are  to  the  Aibetiingcn  Lied  as  the  songs  of 
tin:  Uhap-odists,  which  Homer  elaborated  into  his  immortal 
epic.    'Ihc  Kbelunrjcn  Lied  has  been  elaborated  from 


Scandinavian  materials,  and  these  materials  exist  in  the 
Edda  in  a  form  than  which  Greece  itself  has  nothing  viw»  It'n- 
prouder  to  show.  The  stories  and  characters  of  these 
poems  differ  in  many  particulars  from  the  German  version.  v-"\'w 
Siegfried  here  is  named  Sigurd.  Chrimhilde,  Gudrun ;  Iirun- 
hihle  is  a  far  finer  character,  and  the  final  tragedy  proceeds, 
not  from  Chrimhilde,  hut  from  Attle,  the  Etzel  of  the  Ger- 
man story.  These  tragic  event*  and  heroic  personages, 
which  for  ages  filled  all  the  North  with  love  and  admiration, 
and  which  the  poems  themselves  declare  "  shall  live  for 
ever  in  all  lands,"  possess  a  colossal  and  powerful  nature. 
They  arc  the  expressions  of  the  souls  of  poets  existing  in 
the  primaeval  and  uneffeminated  earth.  They  are  limnings 
of  men  and  women  of  godlike  beauty  and  endowments, 
full  of  the  vigour  of  simple  but  impetuous  nature.  They 
have  gigantic'  proportions ;  a  thrilling  revelation  of  heautv; 
a  terrible  force  of  passion,  which  lead  to  crimes  and  desola- 
tion of  life,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  the  awfid  fatalities  of 
the  AtriiLx  family,  the  madness  of  Orestes,  the  terrible 
story  of  Medea,  or  the  sorrows  of  Iphigenia  or  Antigone. 

The  Prose  Edda  w  as  compiled  by  Snorre  Sturleson,  and 
deals  with  the  same  topics  in  prose  as  the  Elder  Edda  has 
presented  in  poetry,  mixed  up  with  many  other  matters  of 
an  inferior  or  extravagant  character.  It  betrays  the  lower 
taste  of  the  age,  though  including  some  striking  sagas. 

The  sagas  were  the  prose  recitals  of  Saganien,  as  the 
Eddaic  poems  and  the  heroic  lyrics,  as  the  well-known 
death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  were  of  the  Scalds.  The 
sagas  comprehended,  indeed,  almost  every  species  of  nar- 
rative in  prose.  There  were  great  historic  sagas ;  sagas  re- 
lating to  local  and  familiar  matters,  romantic  sagas  and 
heroic  sagas.  In  the  sagas  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  fable 
ends,  where  fact  commences,  or  how  much  of  one  is  amal- 
gamated with  the  other.  Saga  literature  is  a  World  of  itself. 
It  consists  of  above  20O  volumes,  lists  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Series  Dynastarum  el  Itegum  JJauite,  of 
Tnrfa?us,  in  Midler's  Saga  liibliotlitk,  and  in  Riorn 
Hulderson. 

Of  nil  the  sagas,  however,  the  great  historical  one  of  the 
Jleinukringla  is  the  most  important.  This  is  so  called  from 
the  leading  word  of  the  manuscript,  "  Heimskringla,"  the 
home-circle,  meaning  the  circle  of  the  earth,  the  home  of 
man.  It  is  a  most  admirable  histoty  of  a  gTeat  portion  of 
northern  Europe,  from  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era 
to  1177  JLD*  or  the  twenty-third  year  of  our  own  Henry 
II.,  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  traces  Odin  and  his  Asar  from  the  East ;  gives  the  settle- 
ment of  Scandinavia,  the  contests  of  the  petty  kings  of 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  till  they  became  three 
compact  kingdoms,  each  under  its  own  sovereign  ;  the 
Vikings  expeditions  to  ail  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  ;  the  discovery  of 
the  coast  of  America;  the  conquest  of  Normandy  and 
England;  and  this  is  done,  nut  in  the  dry  manner  too  com- 
mon to  chroniclers,  but  with  a  life  and  fri-sbness  belonging 
onlv  to  a  great  and  dramatic  genius.  The  actors  arc  alive  ; 
the  details  have  all  the  sine  le  grandeur  and  vivid  cnlouring 
of  the  narratives  of  the  Rible.  Mr  Icing's  translation  has 
made  this  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 

The  Romantic  Sagas  of  lei  land  resemble  the  great  ro- 
mances ot'  the  middle  ages,  in  which,  without  much  regard 
to  times  or  geography,  the  most  wonderful  stories  of  kings, 
heroes,  giants,  ferocious  and  terrible  beasts,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful countries  and  beautiful  maidens,  figured,  such  as  now 
constitute  the  Volks-liitcheroi'  the  German  peasantry. 

The  Remaining  Literature  of  Iceland  consisted  of  the 
Gragas  or  Laws ;  and  at  a  later  period,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  the  Konungs  Skygsju,  or 
Mirror  of  Kings,  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  King  Svcrrer 
to  his  son,  a  work  curious  for  its  moral  inculcations  niul  its 
melancholy  description  of  the  island.    We  may  add  that 
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Scandinv  Iceland  ha*  continued  to  the  present  time  to  have  it*  lite- 
vion  liter*-  rature,  chiefly  of  an  economical  and  practical  kind,  many  of 
which  production*  have  been  printed  in  Denmark  by  socie- 
ties formed  for  that  purpose.  Iceland,  too.  lias  also  had  its 
poet*,  the  chief  of  whom,  Jon  Thnrlakson,  is  known  to  our 
countrymen  by  hi*  translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
and  Pope's  Essag  on  Man  into  Icelandic,  as  well  a*  by  a 
line  poem  on  the  "English  and  Foreign  Hihle  Society."  He 
alvj  translated  Klopstock's  Messiah.  Dr  Henderson  found 
(his  venerable  poet  in  1X14  living  on  an  income  of  L.6,  os. 
sterling.  Other  of  the  Icelandic  poet*  of  crcat  popularity 
were  Jon  Jonsonius,  Stephen  Olafson,  Benedict  Joiison 
Groendal ;  Thorvald  Bodvar&on,  the  translator  of  Gellcrt'a 
"  Christian"  arid  Pope'*  "  Messiah  ;"  Professor  Finn  Mag- 
nusin,  and  Sigurd  Peterson.  Iceland  had  also  its  historians 
and  eminent  antiquarians  and  naturalists.  Amongst  these  are 
Jon  Olafson,  a  learned  orientalist ;  Olaf  Olaviu*.  a  natural- 
ist;  Haider  Jacobson,  the  historian  of  Rolf  of  Normandy 
and  of  Iceland  in  the  eighteenth  century;  Arne  Magnusen, 
a  irreat  antiquary  ;  and  Finn  Magnusen,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Elder  Edda  and  of  the  great  Lexicon  Mylhologicum ; 
Jon  Eyricksson,  president  of  the  Icelandic  Society  in  Co- 
penhagen, and  a  learned  writer  on  Icelandic  mythology  and 
history,  Sec  &c. 

THE  rOLK'i  SAGA  OF  8CAXMSAVIA. 

But  perhaps  no  form  of  Scandinavian  literature  furnishes 
such  striking  evidence  of  our  descent  from  the  Scandinavian 
root  as  the  Eolks-Stigas.  These  have  been  collected  only 
in  modern  times  ;  but  they  are  the  true  productions  of  an- 
cient, not  of  modern  Scandinavians.  When  the  Pa|wl 
religion  had  put  down  the  scalds  and  sagamcn,  and  *o  com- 
pletely extinguished  the  eddas  and  the  mythic  stories  of  the 
Odin  period,  that,  except  in  the  secret  archives  of  Iceland 
and  the  hidden  wastes  of  an  old  German  library,  they  were 
no  longer  to  be  found;  when  the  Latin  had  superseded  the 
vernacular  tongue  amongst  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  and 
monkish  legends  and  dry  chronicles  had  displaced  the  imagin- 
ative compositions  of  Scandinavia,  the  spirit  and  traditions  of 
these  old  mythologies  and  wonder- worlds  stiil  remained  fast 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Though  Catholicism  be- 
came the  people's  religion,  and  the  miracles  and  diablerie 
romances  of  the  convent  were  engrafted  on  their  prior  cre- 
dence, their  forefathers'  faith  became  their  fireside  literature. 
The  marvels  of  the  Pagan  liiith  survived  the  faith  itself; 
and  now,  when  the  monkish  twaddle  with  which  the  Roman 
priesU  abused  the  imagination  of  the  population  wherever 
thev  prevailed,  has  again  sunk  into  matter  of  laughter,  the 
legends  of  the  old  creed  of  the  North  show  themselves 
everywhere  in  a  revived  and  immortal  bloom.  True,  they 
are  greatly  metamorphosed,  but  they  ore  there.  The 
names  of  Odin  and  Tiior,  Prigga  and  iduna,  are  forgotten  ; 
but  their  deeds  and  potency  remain,  and  east  a  spell  on  all 
the  nurseries  of  England,  Normandy,  anil  Germany,  as  well 
as  over  those  of  all  the  north  of  Europe.  All  the  witch, 
fairy,  and  dragon  lore  which  Odin  and  the  Asar  brought 
out  of  the  East  exist  under  new  names  in  the  sasra  lore  of 
our  infancy;  in  Jnrk  (he  Giant- Killer,  Cinderella,  Blue- 
beard.  The  Little  Old  Woman  Cut  Shorter.  The  Pig  that 
would  not  go  over  the  Brig,  7 he  Giant  teho  smell  the  Blood 
of' an  Englishman,  i'uss  in  Boots  ;  nay,  even  traces  of  Dick 
h'hittiiigton  and  his  Cat  and  Baron  Munchausen. 

These  Folk-Sagor  have  ofcoWM  much  in  common  with 
the  German  hinder  wid  Haus-M<<rchcn,  as  collected  by 
the  brothers  Grimm  ;  but  they  have  many  features  not  to 
be  found  in  those  of  Germany.  Of  these  the  collection  of 
Folk-Sagor  by  Olaf  Hylten  Cavallius  and  George  Stephen 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Swedish  ones.  The  Danish  arc 
equally  abundant.  The  English  reader  will  find  a  good 
assortment  of  them  in  Dascm's  Tales  from  the  Aow,  lately 
published. 


tiik  visort,  on  old  ha  [.lad  POOIST  of  scasdinavia.  t^",1:!"*^ 

The  extinction  of  Oilinism,  with  itsscakiic  and  saga  sy*  *<""«. 
tem,  by  Christianity,  or  rather  by  Humanism,  was  insula-  v«—y^"1' 
cient  to  extinguish  that  poetic  and  imaginative  spirit  which 
had  lent  its  life  to  them.  This  spirit  ere  long  manifested 
its  indestructible  presence  in  new  forms.  As  the  saga  revil  ed 
in  the  form  of  the  Kidder- It  omanen,  such  as  that  of  Bird- 
rich  of'  Bern,  and  the  Folk-Sagor,  so  the  scaldic  fire  reap- 
peared in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  forms  of  this  old  litera- 
ture,— that  of  the  Kampe-  Visor,  or  heroic  ballads,  followed 
by  the  Folk- Visor,  or  popular  ballads.  The  Kiimpe- Visor, 
though  the  ancient  religion  had  fallen,  and  the  model  of  the 
Eddaic  hymns  was  abandoned,  still  celebrated  the  very 
heroes  of  the  mytho-hcroie  period.  These  heroes  and  he- 
roines lived  again,  as  it  were,  in  new  bodies.  Though  the 
Visor  are  tupjMMtd,  at  least  the  most  ancient  of  them,  to 
have  been  composed  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  lif- 
tccnth  centuries,  "  Chricmhilde's  Revenge,"  "  Brynhilda's 
Song,"  Sigurd,  under  the  name  of  "Sivard  Snarensvcnd,"  re- 
appeared in  them.  Diedrich  of  Bern  and  Vidric  Vcrlandson, 
or  son  of  Wayland  the  smith,  once  more  performed  their 
prodigies  of  valour.  Giants,  trolls,  and  dwarfs  still  lived 
amid  saints,  angels,  and  abbesses.  But  the  Kampe-Visor 
present  only  the  first  phases  of  this  class  of  national  ballads, 
riiey  continued  to  appear  down  to  very  modern  times,  and 
embodied  the  varying  characteristics  of  the  successive  ages. 
The  Scandinavian  collectors  very  properly  divided  them 
into  heroic  ballads,  ballads  of  the  necromantic  and  superna- 
tural, historic  ballads,  and  ballads  of  love  and  romance. 

These  ballads  of  Scandinavia,  the  early  volume*  of  which 
■were  collected  and  published  174  years  before  Bishop 
Percy  published  his  Keliuw:s,  nevertheless  resemble  in 
fact,  "in  spirit,  manner,  and  topic,  those  of  England  and 
Scotland.  They  are  the  common  expression  of  the  life  and 
feelings  of  a  common  race  under  the  prevailing  influences 
of  the  same  period  ;  and  what  is  more,  in  many  of  them  the 
subject  is  identical,  showing  that  they  were,  as  far  as  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Scandinavia  were  concerned,  drawn 
from  one  common  source,  where  the  people  and  the  language 
were  one. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  note  these  exact  identities  ;  they 
can  be  seen  in  the  authorities  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
artistic  peculiarities  of  these  splendid  ballads.  We  may, 
however,  notice  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  the  "Omquade," 
or  refrain,  w  hich  reminds  one  greatly  of  those  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  ballads,  "  Binnotie,  O  Binnorie,"  "  The  sun 
shine*  lair  on  Carlisle  wall,"  &e.  These  refrains  display,  in 
the  nameless  |Kiets,  the  same  intense  love  of  nature  as  those 
of  the  Robin  Hood  ballad*.  In  such  refrains  as— "  The 
Linden  Tree  which  quivers  in  the  Grove,"  "  The  Fragrant 
Rose  Wood,"  "The  Lily  and  the  Lily  Tree,"  a  poetic 
imagination  ubounds.  See  Howitts'  Xortliern  Literature, 
where  many  translation*  of  such  ballads  are  given. 

The  first  collection  of  Danish  ballads  was  published 
through  Tycho  Brahe  inducing  Vedel,  the  collector,  to 
recite  some  of  them  to  the  queen  of  Sweden  when  on  a  v:sit 
to  hi*  observatory,  Uranionbnrg.  They  appeared  in  lot) I. 
Other  volumes  Irum  time  to  time  have  been  added  by  Syv, 
Abrahamson,  Nyerup,  and  Hahbelc,  Stc. ;  and  they  have 
successfully  inspired  many  of  the  modem  Danish  poets  and 
romancers,  Evald,  Oelenschlagcr,  Ingerman,  &c  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Swedish  ballads,  which  are  equally 
splendid. 

THE  MODERN  LITERATURE  l>F  KEVUAHK. 

With  the  Visor  which  we  have  been  noticing,  the  litera- 
ture of  Scandinavia  in  reality  divides  itself  into  t«o  nation- 
alities, the  Danish,  including  the  Norwegian,  and  the 
Swedish.    Wc  now  come  upon  a  wide  intellectual  damn* 
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stretching  itself  betwixt  the  Ancient  and  modern  literatures 
\i»n  liters-  Df  (|1CM.  countries.    The  modern  literature  of  Scandinavia 
*ure'     is  very  modern  indeed.  The  ancient  literature  may  belaid  to 
^™V^"  terminate  with  the  Visor  and  Folk's-Sagor  in  the  thirteenth 
centurv.    Tliese  survived  amongst  the  people,  but  these 
only ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  a  fresh 
Scandinavian  literature  in  the  mother  tongue  began  to  show 
itself.  Through  this  long  interval  of  three  centuries  a  foreign 
literature  prevailed — that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  its 
Latin  and  its  legends — the  ingrafted  tongue  having  no  root 
in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  but  remaining  a  mere  life  in 
death. 

From  this  judgment  we  must  except  Saxo  Grammaticus 
and  his  Jlistorica  Danica,  which,  though  written  in  Latin, 
was  written  whilst  the  old  Scandinavian  knowledge  was  in 
its  fulness.  Saxo  was  contemporary  with  Snorre  Sturleson, 
had  the  famous  sagiunan,  Arnold,  the  Icelander,  who,  like 
himself,  w  a*  in  the  service  of  Absalon,  archbishop  of  Lund, 
for  companion,  and  drew,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
his  earliest  annals  from  the  Eddaic  songs,  Runic  inscriptions, 
and  the  written  records  of  the  Icelanders.  He  completed  his 
Aunalsin  1186,  merely  enshrining  in  Latin  what  had  drawn 
its  life-Mood  from  the  vigorous  vernacular.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  could  supply  such  material  for  the  genius  of  our  Shak- 
spcarcand  the  Danish  Inter  writers.  Hut  from  him  and  his  co- 
temporury  chronicler  of  Norway,  Theodoric,  the  monk,  what 
a  dreary  dearth  till  the  very  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  ad- 
hered longer  to  their  ow  n  tongue,  had  their  '  Song  of  Caxl- 
mon,"  their  line  poem  of  "  Beowulf,"  "  The  Battle  of  Fimv 
burgh,"and  the  "  Song  of  the  Traveller."  Hut  when  we  have 
taken  leave  of  Saxo,  Theodoric,  and  Svend  Aagesen,  author" 
of  the  Sutnonis  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  exception  of 
a  treatise  on  medicine  by  Henrick  Harpc  streng,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  we  travel  down  to  the  fifteenth  before  we 
reach  the  Jliimkronikc,  or  Chronicle  in  Ufa/me,  of  Neil,  a 
monk  of  SorSe.  Neil  turned  Saxo's  Latin  into  Danish,  and 
added  fresh  matter  from  other  sources.  Soon  alter  Mikkcl, 
a  priest  of  Odensee,  produced  a  volume  of  religious  poems ; 
but  these  were  solitary  swallows  who  made  no  summer.  In 
1479  the  university  ' of  Copenliagen  was  (bunded,  but 
seemed  only  to  add  "to  the  raw  for  Latinity.  The  learned 
wrote  in  I-atin  ;  the  court  spoke  German.  In  1508,  Peter 
Lolle  published  a  volume  of  Proverbs  in  Dunish  ;  and  in 
1550,  the  Hible  and  New  Testament,  under  the  influence  of 
the  German  Reformation,  were  translated  into  the  native 
tongue.  In  1591,  Vedel  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
K'imjK-Yisor ;  yet  these  great  event*,  capable,  one  would 
have  thought,  of  stirring  the  popular  mind  to  its  depths, 
appeared  tor  a  long  time  to  produce  little  effect  on  native 
literature. 

The  fust  man  who  may  be  said  to  have  heralded  the 
dawn  of  modern  literature  was  Anders  Christcnscn  Arrcboe. 
Arreboe  was  bishop  of  Drontheim  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty;  he  died  in  1637.  I  lis  chief  work  is  the  //rxamteron, 
or,  the  World's  First  Week,  written  in  Alexandrines,  the 
same  stanza  its  that  of  the  German  Xibclunytn  Lied.  It 
is  a  tree  translation,  or  rather  adaptation,  of  The  Creation 
of  Du  Hartas,  which  was  recommended  to  him  by  the  chan- 
cellor Christen  Frits.  It  was  completed  in  1022,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death.  The  poem  is  a  eonijicndiuin  of 
all  the  natural  philosophy  of  his  time.  It  abounds  with 
learning,  and  displays  great  poetical  beauty.  The  Danes 
regard  him  as  the  Ciiaucer  of  their  literature.  In  the 
Swedish  literature  Stiernhelm  holds  a  parallel  place,  though 
he  w  rote  a  few  years  later,  and  in  a  more  polished  language, 
that  of  the  court  of  Christian  IV.,  brother-in-law  of  our 
James  I. 

Anders  Hording,  who  immediately  succeeded  Arreboe, 
was  a  lyrical  poet  of  considerable  merit.  He  was  born  in 
1019  and  died  in  1077. 


Thomas  Kingo  was  a  man  of  far  higher  and  more  serious 
genius.    He  was  born  in  Slangerup  in  1634,  and  died  invUaliun- 
1703.  Kingo wa*of  Scottish  descent,  his  grandfather  having  ""*• 
gone  to  Denmark  after  our  Scottish  James  married  the  v>^,^— ' 
sister  of  Christian  IV.    He  w  as  a  genuine  religious  poet ; 
he  wrote  a  volume  of  hymns,  which  at  once  acquired  an 
immense  popularity  and  were  translated  into  German, 
Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  Latin.    These  are  still  in  use,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  |>cople. 

The  other  poets  of  this  period  were  the  patriotic  William 
Helt,  who  died  in  1724;  the  satirist,  Toger  Recnbergh,  who 
died  in  1742;  and  Jb'rgcn  Jbrgenson  Sortcrup,  who  wrote 
both  satires  and  llcltesange,  or  martial  songs.  Christian 
Falster  was  also  a  most  stinging  satirist,  whose  productions 
appeared  between  1730  and  1750. 

Denmark  at  this  era  also  distinguished  itself  in  various 
other  departments  of  literature  and  science.  History  and 
natural  history  flourished.  Erik  Pontoppidan,  born  in 
Funen  in  1010,  and  bishop  of  Drontheim  in  1078,  published 
his  Grammatica  Daitica  in  1068,  being  the  first  systematic 
analysis  of  the  Danish  language.  In  this  department  he 
was  followed  by  Feter  Syv  in  1685,  and  Hoysgard  in  1743. 
The  second  Pon  (oppidan,  also  Erik  Pontoppidan,  but  much 
more  celebra(cd  than  the  first,  is  well  known  in  England 
by  his  Xatural  History  ;  but  he  was  the  author  also' of  va- 
rious other  learned  and  important  works,  as  Annates  Ee- 
cle*i(t  Dania ;  one  on  historical  geography,  Marmora 
Danica  ;  natural  history,  Gcsta  el  Vestigia  Daaornm  extra 
Daniam  ;  one  of  the  first  theological  romances,  Menoza, 
Sic.  Stc.  He  was  born  in  Aarhuus  in  1098,  and  ascended 
through  various  ecclesiastical  dignities  till  he  became  bishop 
of  Hergcn  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  that  city. 

In  theology,  also,  Hcmmingius  flourished  at  this  period; 
in  jurisprudence,  Theophilus  and  Seavcnius  were  most 
eminent;  in  medicine  and  physiology,  Morsing,  Ole  Worm, 
better  known  by  his  Latinized  cognomen,  Olaus  Wormius, 
also  celebrated  for  his  works  in  history  and  antiquities ; 
Simon  Fault,  Bartholin,  and  Olaf  Borrich.  In  philosophi- 
cal knowledge  A.  Krag,  Eilschov,  and  Feter  Severin ;  in 


O.  Romer;  in  philology,  Winding  and  Rhode ; 
in  history  and  literature,  Hvitfeldt,  with  his  Aronike,  Rcsen. 
Gram,  and  Amas  Magniius.  A  lady  also,  Brig.tta  Tholt, 
distinguished  herself  by  the  translation  of  Seneca  and 
Epictetus.  These  are  evidences  of  a  rapidly  growing  wealth 
ol  intellectual  accumulation.  But  the  great  man  of  tins 
epoch  was  Denmark's  most  illustrious  astronomer,  Tycho 
Brahe,  whose  life  and  discoveries  will  be  found  under  tlieir 
own  head. 

Brake  introduced  to  notice  another  astronomer,  namely, 
Christian  Severin  Longomontanus.  Longomontanus  was 
a  poor  orplian,  who  being  educated  by  the  minister  of  his 
parish,  attracted  Brahe**  notice  at  the  college  of  Wiborg. 
He  look  him  and  instructed  him  in  astronomy.  Longo- 
montanus went  with  Brahe  during  his  exile  to  Prague,  but 
on  the  death  of  his  patron  returned,  and  became  professor 
of  the  higher  mathematics  in  Copenhagen.  He  was  more 
brilliant  than  sound;  he  believed  in  astrology,  and  that 
comets  portended  disaster.    He  died  in  1647. 

Holberg.  The  appearance  of  Holberg  is  regarded  by 
Denmark  as  a  great  epoch  in  its  literary  history.  He  is 
their  great  comic  poet,  the  Moliere  of  Denmark.  Arreboe 
and  Kingo  were  writers  to  be  proud  of  as  pioneers,  but  not 
to  claim  comparison  with  the  authors  of  other  nations.  To 
that  distinction  the  Danes  believe  Holberg  fully  entitled. 
Still  he  has  no  claims  to  the  tragic ;  he  is  simply  comic  and 
satirical.  He  has  no  Macbclhs,  no  Othellos,  Hamlets,  or 
Romeo  and  Juliets ;  but  the  Danes  see  all  their  social  life, 
their  humour  and  national  character  so  clearly  reflected  in 
him,  that  they  arc  never  weary  of  their  exhibition.  He  be- 
came at  once  universally  popular  through  a  satirical  mock- 
heroic  poem  called  Peter  Poors.    In  1722  appeared  his 
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Srandina.  Mikkelsen'sFour  Comic  Poems,  and,  in  1726,  hi*  Mikkelsen's 
tin  Uurs-  Metamorphose*.  He  then  befall  writing  for  the  stage  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  equal  popularity ;  and  saw  acted  and 
published  seven  volume*  of  plays  called  Mikkelsen's  Come- 
dies. These  were  speedily  translated  into  Swedish,  Freneh, 
and  German,  lie  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  comic 
stage  of  Denmark.  I  lis  ffitit  Mini's  Subterranean  Jour- 
ney,  a  satirical  work  in  Latin.  v.:»s  equally  (>opular,  and  was 
translated  by  Uaggcsen  and  others  into  various  languages. 
He  wrote  manv  other  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Jeu-s,  biographies  in  the  style  of  Plutarch,  Moral 
Tales,  &c.    He  died  in  1704. 

From  the  death  of  Holberg  to  the  publication  of  Rolf 
Krage  bv  Evald,  the  next  poet  who  marked  a  national  era, 
the  only* names  of  note  which  appear  in  the  history  of 
Denmark's  literature,  are  those  of  Stub,  Snccdorf,  Tallin, 
and  Stcncrsen,  and  these  are  of  a  minor  class  compared  with 
Holberg.  It  is  curious  how  common-place  abounded  in 
most  European  literature  of  this  period.  The 
of  Ambrosius  Stub  consist  of  lyrics  and  drinking  i 
written  in  the  deepest  poverty  and  obscurity.  He  was 
born  in  ltibe  in  1707,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Funeti,  where,  while  his  songs  w  ere  on  every  tongue, 
he  himself  continued  in  the  most  perfect  neglect.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  in  l7.iS.  His  merry  drinking  song. 
"  Crambamhuli,"  is  still  em) where  ««"f?  '>>'  die  Danish  and 
German  students. 

Christian  Brauman  Tullin,  with  far  less  talent,  had  a  far 
different  fortune.  He  was  in  easy  circumstances;  fame 
attended  his  every  effort ;  and  everywhere  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  as  a  genius  of  the  highest  order.  When 
we  look  in  the  poems  which  could  thus  entrance  his  co- 
temporaries,  we  find  them  to  consist  of  odes,  prize  poems, 
occasional  verses,  epitaphs  in  large  numbers,  on  a  par  with 
the  verses  to  Cloe  or  Cleanthe,  which  fill  so  many  volumes 
on  English  shelves  once  called  poetry. 

Peder  Christoffer  Stenersen  was  a  clergyman  and  comic 
poet,  who  died  in  1776.  Jens  S.  Sneedorf,  who  lived  at 
tins  period,  was  the  father  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
Denmark.  His  poems  were  much  admired,  but  his  Pa- 
triotic -Spectator  was  still  more  popular,  and  undoubtedly 
did  more  than  all  writings  which  had  gone  before  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  public  taste.  About  this  period,  too,  Kraft, 
Langebek,  and  Mollman  distinguished  themselves ;  Kraft 
in  logic  and  metaphysics,  Langebek  in  periodical  literature, 
and  Mollman  in  history. 

Braid.  "  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century," 
says  Molbcck,  the  great  Danish  critic,  "  there  stood  forth 
a  young  man  whose  destiny  it  was  to  give  to  the  poetry  of 
Denmark  a  wholly  new  form."  This  man  was  Johannes 
Evald,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  the  director  of  the  orphan - 
house  in  Copenhagen.  Evald  was  born  in  1 748,  and  died 
in  1781,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  un- 
fortunately intemperate  in  his  habits,  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  love.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  the  deepest  poverty,  and  the  most  excruciating 
agonies  from  rheumatism  ;  yet  whilst  almost  wholly  disabled 
for  bodily  motion,  he  struck  out  a  new  and  brilliant  path 
as  a  lyrical,  dramatic,  and  romantic  poet.  His  first  suc- 
cessful production  was  a  lament  for  the  death  of  Frederick 
V.  His  most  splendid  lyric  was  "  King  Christian,"  which 
became  the  national  song  of  Denmark.  Evald  was  equally 
great  as  a  dramatist,  in  the  satirical  drama,  in  tragedy,  and 
in  opera.  Excited  by  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock,  he  burst 
the  fetters  of  the  Freneh  taste,  and  overthrew  the  Frenchi- 
fied tragedies  of  Nordal  Brun  and  Niels  Krogh  Brcdal, 
imitators  of  Voltaire.  His  Adam  and  Fee,  his  first  produc- 
tion in  the  romantic  school,  was  the  first  original  tragedy 
in  Denmark.  His  next,  Rolf  Krage,  drawn  from  the  he- 
roic times  of  Denmark,  opened  up  that  rich  field  of  myth 
and  legend  which  Oelcnschlagcr  has  since  so  splendidly 
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worked  out.    This  was  followed  by  The  Death  of  Balder,  Sc«n<lin»- 
his  most  noble  production,  in  which  his  admiration  of  vian  11-mt.. 
Shakspeare  and  Ossian  are  clearly  marked.    His  lyrical 
drama.  The  Fishermen,  was  his  last  w  ork  of  any  extent. 

DANISH  MTKRATtKE  FBOM  EVALD  TO  UACUKSK.V. 

The  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Evald  to  that  of  the 
death  of  Buggcsen  produced  a  great  number  of  poets  and 
literary  men  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  but  none  who  rose 
to  the  same  national  rank  ;  we  must,  therefore,  pass  slightly 
over  them.  At  this  period  die  literary  men  of  Copenhagen, 
a  large  proportion  of  w  hom  were  from  Norway,  introduced 
club-life,  in  imitation  of  that  «  hich  had  in  England  nourished 
under  different  chiefs,  and  where  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison, 
Gav,  Bolingbrokc,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  principal  literary 
men  had  assembled,  or  still  did  assemble.  The  Norwegians 
formed  themselves  into  a  club,  called  the  Norwegian  Society, 
which  met  at  Juefs  coffee-house,  in  the  Svartegaden  ;  and 
at  its  head  stood  John  Herman  Weasel.  The  Danish  club, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  Evald,  met  at  Neergaard's  coffee- 
house, in  the  IJadstuestraden.  Another  club,  consisting  of 
men  who  could  not  go  the  length  of  the  hostilities  of  these 
two  rival  clubs,  funned  under  the  title  of  the  Society  of 
Belles  Lcttres. 

Wessel.  the  head  of  the  Norwegian  club,  was  born  in 
1742,  in  the  parish  of  Vcstby,  in  the  diocese  of  Aggerhuus, 
in  Norway,  where  his  father  was  dean  and  parish-priest. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  the  brave  Admiral  Wessel,  calltd 
Tordenskiold,  mentioned  in  Evalil's  national  song,  King 
Christian.  In  1772,  Wessel  suddenly  became  popular  by 
a  satirical  comedy  in  ridicule  of  the  French  trash  of  Brun 
and  Bredal,  already  mentioned,  called  Kittrlighed  uden 
Stromper,  "  Love  Without  Stockings."  Wessel  wrote  a 
great  quantity  of  articles  in  verse  and  prose,  very  much  of 
the  character  of  The  Three  Warnings,  The  Three  Black 
Crows,  of  our  own  literature  of  that  |>eriod.  He  edited  a 
periodical  with  the  singular  title,  Voire  Sertiteur  Otiosis, 
and  passed  his  days  at  different  coffee-houses  and  taverns, 
amusing  the  people  with  epigrams  and  impromptus.  He 
died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  leaving  not  enough 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Cotemporary  with  Wessel  were  Johannes  Wibe,  a  co- 
medy writer;  Bull,  the  author  of  ethic  and  didactic  poems; 
and  the  brothers  Trojel.  Peter  Magnus  and  Peter  Kofod 
Trojel,  both  writers  of  bacchanalian  lyrics,  and  the  latter  of 
some  serious  poetry. 

Edward  Storm,  a  Norwegian,  is  the  author  of  Brftger, 
a  mock-heroic  poem,  describing  a  rural  dean  going  his 
rounds  at  Easter,  collecting  his  pask-eggs ;  also  of  narra- 
tive poems  and  fables  of  the  Fontaine  school.  His  ballads 
and  religious  poems  have  great  merit. 

Tyge  Hothe  was  more  noted  for  his  prose  than  his 
poetry.  His  work  on  The  Love  of  One's  Country  is  a  fine 
sjweimen  of  prose  style.  Johan  Nordal  Brun,  whose  French 
tragedy  we  have  noticed,  was  in  his  time  very  popular ; 
but  his  fame  has  long  died  out,  except  as  connected  with 
the  violent  contest  which  his  tragedy  excited.  He  received 
church  preferment,  became  a  truly  eloquent  preacher,  and 
wrote  a  poem,  Jonathan,  in  ten  books, — an  utter  fiilurc. 
He  died  in  1816. 

In  this  period  also  appeared  several  ladies  of  considerable 
merit  in  poetry  and  the  drama:  Dorothea  Biehl,  Catherine 
Boje,  Sophie  Buckholm,  and  Louisa  Lindenkronc ;  besides 
several  other  male  poets  who  claim  only  a  mention :  Wivct, 
Weycr,  Fasting,  and  Colhiornscn. 

About  the  same  period  appeared  writers  whom  wc  only 
need  name.  Povel  Dankcl  Bastwrote  poetry  and  epigrams; 
J.  C.  Tode,  a  German,  who  wrote  as  a  Dane,  distinguished 
for  comedies,  fables,  and  humorous  pieces ;  Thomas  Chris- 
tian Bruun,  author  of  tales  and  satires ;  Lauritz  Hasse,  a 
novelist;  Olufsen,  author  of  a  comedy  called  " 
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Horrcbow  find  Abraharnson,  poets,  unci  the  latter  distin- 
guished in  other  works;  Samsoe,  author  of  a  popular  tra- 
gedy calleil  Dyvccke.  Jonas  Rein  wrote  a  tragedy 
entitled  Hat/en  and  Valhorg,  (bunded  on  the  "Id  Danish 
levreod  of  Axel  and  Valhorg.  He  w  rote  also  lyrical,  cle- 
giacal,  and  narrative  poems.  Thomas  Thaarup  wrote  two 
admirable  opera-,  "The  Harvest  Supper,*'  and  "Peter's 
Wedding."  Tliaarup  was  eloquent  as  an  orator,  ami  w  rote 
many  beautiful  hymns  and  other  lyrical  poems.  Zedletz, 
•  clergyman  by  birth,  a  Norwegian,  lived  chiefly  in  the 
country.  Hi*  poetry  is  celebrated  as  extremely  varied, 
new.  genial,  and  joyous,  never  serious  and  pathetic. 

Christen  Hcnrikscn  Pram  was  a  man  of  great  importance 
in  his  day.  He  was  a  Norwegian ;  a  man  in  offiec.  His 
principal  work  is  "  Starkodder,"  a  heroic  poem,  Celebrating 
a  great  mythic  hero  of  Norway  with  twelve  arms,  the 
Briara-us  of  tlie  North.  Starkodder  is  the  "  Kehama"  of 
Scandinavia;  and.  indeed,  the  genius  of  Pram  very  much 
remindl  ui  of  tlut  of  Southey.  There  is  the  same  inces- 
■Qfll  industry  exerted  on  all  sort* 
tism,  polities,  political  ecoi 

rature  of  the  day.  There  is  the  same  want  of  penetration 
into  the  depths  of  poetry  in  its  most  psychological  character, 
and,  as  if  to  seek  compensation  for  the  defect,  a  lettinglnosc  of 
the  imagination  almost  reinless  into  the  world  of  phantasy  and 
supernatural  legend.  Pram  also  edited  a  periodical,  The 
Minerva,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  friend,  Ruhbck. 

During  tins  period  Luxdorf  distinguished  himself  in  c  ri- 
ticism ;  Buhm  wrote  his  History  of  Denmark,  a  gre  at  and 
elaborate  work,  in  sixteen  volumes  quarto.  Birknir  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  classical  iiri.se  writer;  Juel  as  a 
portrait-painter;  Wiederveld  as  a  sculptor,  the  master  of 
Thorwaldsen  ;  Jacob  linden  in  philology  ;  and  G.  L.  Baden 
in  criticism  and  by  his  History  of  liewnark. 

Ove  Hiiegh  Guldocrg  was  a  great  name  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  historic  productions  are  mas- 
ter-pieces. He  united  with  Sneedorf,  Schytte.  and  others, 
in  a  History  of  the  World.  He  translated  the  New-  Tes- 
tament, and  published  an  essay  on  the  elites  of  the  writing 
of  it*  tliH'erent  book?.  Put  he  is  equally  remarkable  as  the 
successor  to  the  ministry  of  Denmark  on  the  tall  of  Strucn- 
st'c,  and  tiie  simulianc-uus  ill-treatment  of  the  amiable  Ca- 
roline Matilda,  the  unhappy  sister  of  our  Gcnrue  HI.  The 
son  of  Guldberg,  Frederick  Hiiegh  Guhlberg,  was  a  genial 
poet  and  translator  of  Tibullus,  Terence,  and  Piautus. 
Jiirgen  Z<>ega  is  celebrated  for  his  work  on  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities ;  Thurlacius  lor  northern  antiquities  and  literature  ; 
Abrahamson,  a  military  officer,  lor  his  publication,  with 
Nyernp  and  Rahbck,  of  live  volumes  of  Sil>et  Danish 
Verse  of  the  .Middle  Ayes.  Thomas  Uaggc  w  rote  on  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics ;  and  Foersom  is  celebrated  for 
his  translation  of  Shakspeare,  as  far  as  four  volumes,  Cap- 
tain wills  completing  it  in  five  more  volumes  in  JSiJ,>. 
Before  this,  Niels  Uosenfeldt  had  translated  Macbeth  in 
1787,  mid  two  other  volumes  of  Shakspcarc's  other  plays 
in  1792.  Bast  holm  requires  mention  in  philosophy  and 
morals.  Mailing  in  history  and  biography.  Periodical  lite- 
rature bad  now-  several  active  and  influential  organs. 

Jens  Haggeten.  Baggesen  is  a  man  who  occupies  a 
large  space  in  the  field  of  Danish  literature.  11c  lived 
partly  in  the  last  century  and  partly  in  this,  ami  represented 
in  the  fullest  manner  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  past. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  the  la_-t  of  the  classical  school,  living 
to  do  battle  with  ajid  fall  beluru  the  new  or  romantic  sehool. 
In  these  circumstances  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Uaiibek,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  literary  men  of 
the  latter  e  nd  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  as  he  was  of  the 
men  of  genius.  He  died  in  1S*.'6,  llalibek  in  18.3a  A 
new  race  and  a  new  spirit  were  rising  around  them,  even 
while  they  were  in  the  prime  of  their  years  and  popularity  ; 
but  Uicy  themselves,  resisted  vigurousl'y  the  new  influences, 


especially  Bagccsen.  Their  cotemporaries  were  preparing,  Stsndina- 
and  some  of  them  carrying  out,  as  great  a  revolution  in  van  III  an 
literary  taste  as  that  of  France  was  in  political  philosophy.  ""**• 
Rlop-tock,  lliirgcr,  Voss,  and  Wielund,  in  Germany,  had  " V*' 
already  broken  down  the  boundaries  of  what  was  called  the 
old  classical  sehool;  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  in  France, 
Bishop  Percy,  Burns,  and  Campbell,  in  England,  had  en- 
tered or  an  entirely  new  track;  and  everywhere  giants 
were  showing  their  heads  above  the  crowd,  prepared  to 
astonish  the  world  with  a  wholly  novel  creation, — a  wholly 
new  world  of  jioctry,  literature,  and  romance.    Schiller  and 
Goethe,  Tieck,  Fichte,  and  Jean  Paul,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Soutliey,  had  produced  some  of  their  master- 
piece* before  the  representatives  of  the  last  age  had  disap- 
peared from  the  scene  ;  and  still  nearer  home,  OelcnsclilKge-r 
bad  startled  them  as  by  the  apparition  of  their  own  Their, 
before  the  blow  s  of  whose  hammer  all  the  artistic  creations 
of  the  more  cold  and  precise  French  clas-icality  fell  in  dust 
ami  fragments. 

No  man  in  Denmark,  up  to  a  certain  moment,  ever  en- 
joyed so  great  and  universal  a  popularity;  his  genius  was 
so  brilliant,  so  multifarious,  so  genial,  and  fascinating.  In 
classical  style,  in  learning,  in  wit,  in  imagination,  in  mas- 
terly reason,  be  was  equally  pre-eminent.  He  wa*  the 
Tom  Moore  of  the  very  highest  classes,  caressed,  and  living 
in  familiar  equality  with  princes,  princesses,  and  nobles, 
with  more  than  Moore's  genius  and  intellectual  stamina. 
Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  a  volume  of  Comic 
Stories  in  Verse,  appearing  the  same  vcar  as  Pram's 
kddder,  llartholm's  Liturgy,  Scheel's  " 7 'hratre  of  li  ar,  and 
Pram  and  Hahbek's  new  periodical.  The  Mintrra,  notwith- 
standing rose  far  above  their  interest,  and  placed  him  on 
the  pinnacle  of  fame,  cs|>ecially  in  the  realm  of  comic  and 
satiric  poetry.  From  this  time,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he 
continued  to  pour  out  a  series  of  volumes  of  poems,  travels, 
dramas,  operas,  and  miscellaneous  writings,  which  held  his 
countrymen  in  eiitrancement.  The  work*  of  Baggesen  in 
Danish  fill  twelve  volumes,  exclusive  of  his  works  in  Ger- 
man, amongst  which  latter  are  some  of  his  most  consider- 
able productions,  as  the  Parthenais,  Oceana,  Admit  and 
Jire,  and  Htideblumen.  Amongst  the  Danish  dramas  and 
opera*,  the  chief  are  Holger  Danike,  Hrik  Hicyod,  the 
Tryllrharp,  the  passionate  and  very  beautiful  drama  of 
PamiioH  and  Dione,  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
T/tora.  The  OOCBM  of  Nanua,  written  in  hi*  latter  years, 
are  tmdoubtedlv  amongst  the  most  beautiful  c-ompositinm 
in  Danish.  The  translation  of  Holberg's  .\iels  Kli'U 
into  Danish  is  a  masterpiece,  and  his  l.abyrinthen,  con- 
taining his  travels,  have  all  the  brilliance,  vivacity,  and 
fascination  of  u  novel.  His  life  was  indeed  a  romance-  His 
birth  was  in  poverty  ;  his  youth  amid  the  warmest  sunshine 
of  fame  and  honour ;  his  latter  days  plunged  in  gloom  by 
envy  of  his  younger  contcm|K>raries,  and  a  public  neglect 
too  much  merile  d  by  his  conduct.  He  died  at  Hamburg 
in  October  IfsL'ei. 

Knud  Lytic  Itahbek  was  author  of  plays,  songs,  miseel- 
liineoos  poems,  prose  stories,  much  criticism,  &c.  He 
has  left,  however,  no  original  works  which  can  fix  hi*  name 
pre-eminently  in  the  temple  of  his  country's  fume,  hut  a 
mass  of  able  and  interesting  writings,  so  mixed  up  with  the 
people  and  the  time  that  they  form  an  inseparable  portion 
of  the  Danish  literature  of  the  period.  He  was  born  in 
Copenhagen  in  1700,  and  died  in  1^30.  He  united  with 
Nvcrupand  Abrahams  an  in  the  collection  and  publication 
of  the  Kiempe-Viter;  edited  the  plays  of  Holberg  and 
others;  wrote  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries;  and  songs 
the  favourites  of  the  young  throughout  Scandinavia.  He 
edited  the  Minerra  after  Pram  left  it,  and  the  Titskurr,  or 
Sjnctator,  in  imitation  of  Addisun's  .S/iectator,  for  many 
years.  Later,  be  edited  a  (Kilitical  paper,  Dagen,  the  Dug, 
from  mi  to  1814.    His  house,  known  to  all  Scandinavia 
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Somdina-  as  the  Bakkehmu,  or  house  on  the  Mount,  was  the  constant 

vian  litcra- resort  of  the  learned  ami  the  happy,  and  the  home  of  the 
poor  and  sorrowful.  He  was  the  constant  friend  of  strug- 
gling merit. 

Oelenschliiger,  the  greatest  poet  of  his  country,  and  at 
a  time  most  capable  of  developing  his  genius  to  perfection, 
requires  no  mention  here.  his  life  and  work*  appearing 
under  his  own  name.  The  only  writer  in  Scandinavia  with 
whom  he  can  be  compared  is  the  Swedish  pot  t  Tegner. 
Both  are  poets  of  a  high  order  and  of  kindred  genius ;  but 
while  Tegner  perhaps  excels  Oelenschliiger  in  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  Oelenschliiger  certainly  transcends 
Tegner  in  vigour,  and  in  the  wide  and  varied  field  in  which 
he  exerted  it.  Frithinf's  Saga  stands  as  the  only  great 
poem  of  Tegner,  without  which  he  would  be  reduced  to 
the  simple  rank  of  a  lyrical  |>oet ;  but  Oelenschliiger  is  the 
author  of  a  host  of  works,  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyrical,  which, 
from  first  to  last,  display  the  same  wonderful  freshness  and 
vigour.  OelenschlKgcr's  grpat  companions  at  the  univer- 
sity were  the  two  brothers  Oersted,  afterwards  so  famous; 
Hans  Christian,  the  great  natural  philosopher,  author  of 
The  Soul  in  Nature;  and  Anders  Sandoc,  the  great  lawyer 
and  statesman. 

N'i<t)lai  Frederik  Severin  Grundtvig  is  equally  remark- 
able as  a  philological  antiquarian  and  translator,  and  as  a 
theologian  and  preacher.  1  le  was  born,  in  September  1 783, 
at  Udby,  in  South  Zealand.  His  earliest  works  were  on  the 
mythology  of  Scandinavia,  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer.  On  this  subject  he  published  his  Northern  My- 
thology, and  Srenes  from  the  Fall  of  the  Kimpt  Life  in 
the  North.  But  his  mind  suddenly  took  as  enthusiastic  a 
religious  turn,  in  which  he  condemned  his  zeal  for  the  old 
mythology,  and  in  an  essay  On  Religion  and  Liturgy,  he 
called  for  reform  in  the  church.  For  eight  years  he  lay 
under  the  clerical  ban.  During  this  time,  however,  he 
employed  himself  in  historic  and  antiquarian  labour* ;  pub- 
lished a  Bible  Chronicle,  The  Rotkilde  Rhyme,  Roskildc 
Saga,  Kvullingrr,  &e.  In  1822  he  completed  his  greatest 
umt  most  laborious  work,  his  translations  of  Saxo  (iram- 
maticus  and  Snorre  Sturlexen,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  by 
which  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Norway  and  Denmark 
were  made  the  property  of  the  multitude.  He  had  noiv 
also  gone  deep  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  already,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  K:i-k,  had  published  a  masterly  translation  of 
Biowuif's  Drape.  From  1828  to  18.18  he  edited  a  monthly 
theological  magazine,  published  several  volumes  of  his 
sermons  and  in  1829  he  came  to  England,  to  consult 
the  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  in  Exeter  and  in  the  British 
Museum.  Whilst  here,  he  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  most 
gigantic  work,  a  Jhbliotheea  Anglo- Saxiconica,  which  was 
to  contain  not  only  Biowulf's  poem,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, but  Caedmon's  celebrated  paraphrase  of  the  first 
book  of  Moses,  many  minor  Anglo-Saxon  poems  and  frag- 
ments, Layamon's  Old  English  Rhyme  Chronicle,  in  three 
volumes,  and  a  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  in  three 
other  volumes.  In  a  second  visit  to  this  country  in  1831, 
he  explored  the  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  introduced  by  Mr  Babbage.  But  though 
Grundtvig  received  much  courtesy  in  this  country,  his  great 
plans  received  no  real  encouragement.  Since  then,  Grundt- 
vig has  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  and 
sacred  lyrists  in  Denmark. 

Steen  Steensen  BKchar  is  one  of  the  most  original  poets 
and  romance  writers  of  Denmark.  He  was  a  clergyman, 
born  in  Jutland  in  1782,  who  had  lived  in  a  country  of  wild 
heaths,  sandy  and  heathery,  and  amid  pine  woods,  studded 
with  ancient  cairns,  and  his  poetry  and  his  romances  breathe 
their  solitary  and  dreary  spirit.  Besides  his  tales,  the  earliest 
of  which  was  his  Rural  Dean's  Diary,  and  his  poems,  the 
earliest  volume  of  which  was  styled  Snotedrops,  he  trans- 
lated Ossian  and  The  Vicar  of  li  ake/ield  from  the  English. 


Bernhard  Severin  Ingemann  is  the  great  romance  writer  Seandiim- 
of  Denmark.  He  has,  inileed,  poured  forth  works  of  many  ' 
different  kinds  with  an  astonishing  prodigality,  and  is  one 
of  Denmark's  most  voluminous  writers.  Poems,  great  and 
small ;  |>*aluis,  hymns,  and  other  religious  lyrics  ;  lyrical 
poems  of  various  kinds ;  poems,  epic  and  dramatic ;  tragedies, 
comedies,  satires.  But  his  great  historic  romances  are 
what  give  him  his  position  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
hi*  country.  They  are  read  and  re-read  by  the  winter 
firesides  throughout  the  North,  amid  the  wildest  mountains 
and  the  vastest  snow-barricaded  woods,  in  the  huts  of  the 
peasant,  the  hunter,  and  the  fisherman. 

.Tohan  Ludvig  Heiberg,  a  poet,  critic,  and  dramatist,  is 
most  distinguished  for  the  introduction  of  the  vaudeville 
into  Denmark,  and  for  a  new  kind  of  play,  the  romantic  or 
fairy  comedy,  of  which  the  Etvei,  acted  in  183j,  and  the 
Fata  Morgana,  in  1838,  are  amongst  the  most  popular. 
In  18-19,  he  was  made  director  of  the  theatre  for  his  services 
to  the  drama. 

Madame  Heiberg  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ac- 
tresses in  Denmark.  After  all,  the  most  charming  compo- 
sitions attributed  to  Heiberg  are,  Tale*  by  the  author  of 
Every-Day  Stories;  which,  however,  by  others  are  attri- 
buted to  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Ciyllembourg.  Hie- 
berg's  father,  1'ctcr  Andreas  Heiberg.  was  also  a  dramatic 
and  satiric  writer,  but  rather  French  than  Danish,  being  an 
exile  residing  in  Paris  from  1800  to  his  death. 

Amongst  living  writers  of  Denmark,  the  following  are  of 
high  distinction.  Johnn  Carstens  Hauch,  a  lyric,  dramatic, 
and  romance  writer.  He  was  born,  in  1791,"  in  Frcdcriks- 
hald,  the  son  of  a  man  of  high  note.  He  was  himself 
chiefly  attached  to  literature,  and  had  been  professor  in  Kiel 
and  lecturer  to  the  academy  of  Soro.  In  his  poetry  there 
are  strong  traces  of  the  naturalist,  as  in  his  Life  of 
Plants.  So  also  his  romances,  as  Willutm  Zaliein,  the 
Goldmaher,  and  The  Tiro  Points  of  View.  In  his  tra- 
gedies, which  are  numerous,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
equally  strong  tendency  to  metaphysical  philosophizing, 
to  the  tracing  out  the  springs  of  action,  yet  mingled  with 
intense  passion  and  scenes  of  exciting  peri).  They  are  more 
calculated,  indeed,  for  the  deep  thinker  than  the  seeker  of 
light  amusement. 

Henri's-  Herz  is  one  of  Denmark's  most  brilliant  poets 
and  dramatists.  It  is  in  the  latter  character,  however,  that 
he  is  most  distinguished.  He  was  born  in  179s,  and  in 
1827  produced  anonymously  the  play  of  Here  Burchhardt 
and  hit  Family.  Since  then  his  principal  productions  have 
been.  The  Flitting  Day,  and  Emma,  plays ;  Love  and  Po- 
lice, Love's  Strokes  of  Genius,  and  Debates  in  the  Police 
Friend,  vaudevilles ;  Srend  Dyring's  House,  ft  romantic 
drama  in  five  acts  ;  and  The  Sti-an-Coat,  or  Swan  Dis- 
guise, a  romantic  play,  in  three  acts,  founded  on  the  an- 
cient sagas  and  viser.  His  most  celebrated  production, 
however,  is  his  Ivrical  drama.  Ring  Rene's  Daughter,  ably 
translated  into  English  by  Theodore  Martin. 

Frederik  I'aludan  Midler  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
poets  of  the  present  day.  He  was  born  in  180!),  and  is  re- 
garded by  his  admirers  as  the  Byron  of  Scandinavia,  lie 
has  published  Four  Romances,  Dandscrindcn,  a  female 
dance  or  serio-comic  poem  ;  Cupid  and  Psyche,  a  lyrical 
drama,  and  various  other  peems,  lyrical  and  dramatic ;  but  his 
great  production  is  Adam  Homo,  a  poem  in  three  volumes. 

Christian  Winther,  is  the  half-brother  of  Paul  Martin 
Moller,  also  a  |>oet  of  good  standing.  He  is  author  of  some 
novels,  and  of  strong  and  life-like  poems  from  the  old 
Kiimpe-Viser,  and  the  life  of  the  people. 

Caspar  Johannes  Boje  is  a  clergyman,  famous  for  his 
psalms  and  hymns  to  be  found  in  all  collections.  He  has 
published  also  the  following  tragedies  : — Scend  Grathe, 
King  Sigurd,  Queen  Juta  of  Denmark,  and  Erik  the 
Seventh,    He  has  issued  a  volume  of  psalms  translated  me- 
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Scandtna-  trically  from 
vlan  liter*-  ffarpt  nnl]  Spiritual  Poems  and  Songs.    He  U  also  well 
known  a*  the  translator  of  Walter  Scott's  best  romances, 
' ^  anil  as  co-editor  of  Baggcsen's  works. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  well  known  to  the  English 
reader  by  his  romances  of  The  Improvisator?,  ().  T.,  and 
Only  a  Fiddler,  and  his  Stories  and  Legends  for  the  Young, 
first  introduced  to  us  by  Mrs  Howitt.  He  was  born  in  180>, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker  in  Odcnse,  and  has  raised  himself 
to  a  first  place  in  Danish  literature  by  his  talents. 

To  this  illustrious  list  we  could  yet  add  a  long  series  of 
well  known  and  honoured  in  Denmark.  Amongst 
Hans  l'eti  r  I  lolst,  who  has  published  poems  and  ro- 
mances ;  Out  and  Home,  or  his  travels  ;  (iiachino,  m  play; 
and  in  the  war  of  Holstein  in  1N4H  stood  prominently  forth 
as  a  patriot  in  his  Little  HornUoicrr.  Moritz  Christian 
Hansen,  the  author  of  various  dramas,  novels,  tales,  and 
educational  works.  A.  M.  Goldsehraidt,  the  editor  of 
Corsaren.  the  Danish  Punch,  and  author  of  Jacob  Hendis- 
con.  the  Jetr,  a  novel,  &c. 

Besides  those  who  belong  more  particularly  to  the  lite- 
rature, poetry,  and  romance  of  Denmark,  the  departments 
of  nrt,  science,  and  antiquities  boast  names  that  deserve 
more  mention  than  we  have  space  to  give.  Thorwaldsen, 
the  sculptor,  belongs  to  the  whole  world,  and  will  be  found 
in  his  proper  biographical  niche  in  this  work.  He  died  at 
Copenhagen  in  IS  14,  aged  about  seventy  years;  and  lies 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  museum  built 'in  his  honour. 
The  best  sculptor  before  Thorwaldsen  was  W'iedevelt. 
Thorn  aldscti's  master  ;  the  greatest  now  are  Jerichau  and 
Bi*>en,  specimens  of  whose  productions  appeared  in  our 
Great  Exhibition  in  I  Ml,— by  Jerichau,  "  Adam  and  Eve," 
in  plaster ;  "  The  Hunter  and  Panther,"  in  marble :  by 
Bisscn,  "Orestes,"  "  tiros,  or  Love,"  "A  Fisher- Boy  An- 
gling," and  a  bust  of  Andersen. 

Amongst  the  best  jHiinters  of  Denmark  are  J  mil,  Gart- 
ner, ScllUt*,  and  others,  in  ixirtreit ;  Horneman,  in  minia- 
ture portrait ;  Eckersberg,  historical  and  marine  painter ; 
Dahl,  Harder,  Murslrand,  Simonsen,  Sonne,  Melby,  S6- 
rensm,  M oiler,  Skovgaard,  Keirskow,  and  Hump,  in  land- 
scape; (iebauer,  animal  painter;  I^>renzen  and  Stubb,  in 
historical  portrait ;  Fritsch,  Camradt,  .Martens,  Jensen, 
ntul  Ottensen,  flower-painters ;  genre  painters,  Schlcisncr 
and  Monnier.  The  wife  of  Jerichau,  the  sculptor,  is  a 
fine  pnrtrait-painter. 

In  music,  Hartman,  Ronge,  and  Gade,  are  most  distin- 
guished. 

In  medical  science,  the  names  of  Pang,  Trier,  and  Stien 
are  pre-eminent.    In  botany,  Professor  Schouw. 

In  philology  and  antiquities,  no  nation  boasts  greater 
names  than  Itafu,  Husk,  Grundvig,  Molbeeh,  Finn  Maj- 
nusen,  and  Warsnae.  Hnsk  is  one  of  the  greatest  philolo- 
gists that  ever  lived.  A  complete  account  of  his  travels  in 
discovery  of  ancient  knowledge,  and  into  the  origin  and 
principles  of  language  in  Scandinavia,  I.apla»d,  Russia, 
Georgia,  and  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus  ;  in  Persia,  Tar- 
tary,  India,  Ceylon,  Iceland,  Scotland,  &c.  of  his  grammar 
of  ami  treatises  on  almost  al!  languages  would  fill  volumes. 
His  invaluable  collection  of  MSS-,  inscriptions,  Sec,  now 
belong  to  the  library  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen  and 
to  the  great  Royal  library. 

In  geography  there  is  a  name  which  most  readers  believe 
to  be  French,  Malte  Rrun.  It  is  however,  merely  the 
Frenchified  name  of  a  real  Dane.  Malthe  Conrad  Rruun, 
who  resided  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  La  So- 
ciete  tie  Geographic,  and  its  secretary. 

Professor  Molbech  is  one  of  the  northern  literati  whose 
industry  abounds  us.  To  his  Poetical  Anthology  and  his 
criticisms  we  arc  greatly  indebted  in  this  article.  His  great 
Danish  Dictionary  is  work  enough  lor  one  lite  ;  he  is  the 
Johnson  of  Denmark  ;  but  besides  this  he  is  the  author  of 


a  Dictionary  of  Danish  Dialects ;  of  a  History  of  the  Besndiw- 
Stuarts  on  the  Throne  of  England;  History  of  Erik  Plog-  T1*B  liwii- 
penning ;  editor  and  translator  of  various  works,  &c. 

Of  the  labours  of  Thorlacius,  Midler,  Nyerup,  Finn  ^^"v- ^ 
Magnusen,  Werlauff,  Simonsen,  Them -on,  Abrahamson. 
Sec,  in  archaeology  and  antiquities  of  the  North,  it  it  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly.  But  for  their  individual  labours, 
as  well  a*  those  of  Monrad  and  Schlegel,  we  must  refer  to 
information  under  their  own  names. 

In  intellectual  philosophy  ami  theology,  Denmark  has  a 
new  and  distinguished  race  of  theorists,  who  seem  by  no 
means  inclined  to  follow  in  the  German  fog,  mist,  and 
find-nothing  school ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  a  de- 
cidedly Christian  tendency.  They  have  probed  the  Ger- 
man philosophy  to  its  depths  and  have  drawn  very  different 
results  from  their  psychological  researches.  Amongst  the 
mo*t  eminent  are  C.  F.  Sibbern.  author  of  Psychological 
Pathology,  and  The  Letters  of  Gabriel;  the  eloquent 
Bishop  Mynster;  Grundvig,  already  mentioned  ;  Marten- 
sen,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Self-Consciousness,  Sec  ;  and  the 
brothers  Kierkegaard,  in  various  works.  Nor  must  we 
close  our  notice  without  again  referring  to  the  illustrious 
brothers  Oersted,  one  the  statesman,  the  other  the  author 
of  The  Soul  in  Xature,  and  discoverer  of  electro-magnetism 
in  IH20.  which  has  led  to  the  electric  telegraph,  and  < 


MODEItN  LlTEKATrttE  OF  SWEDEN". 

The  ancient  literature  of  Swetlrn,  like  that  of  Norway 
and  Denmark,  was  that  of  the  common  Scandinavia.  Its 
first  independent  literature,  like  that  of  those  countries,  con- 
sisted of  the  Folk-Sagor  and  Visor,  which  we  liavc  given. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  same  causes  which  annihilated 
the  native  literature  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  annihilated 
that  of  Sweden.  It  was  the  incubus  of  Lntinity  and  Rome. 
From  the  time  that  monkery  set  its  foot  in  Sweden  till  the 
Relormation  shook  its  yoke  from  the  soul  of  the  people, 
there  lay  a  dark  and  barren  waste  of  mind  in  which  the 
Visor  and  Sagor,  circulating  amongst  the  uneducated  po- 
pulation, alone  preserved  the  germ  of  intellectual  life  amid 
woods  and  hills.  Other  causes  followed  in  Sweden, 
which  retarded  the  revival  of  literature  even  more  than  in 
Denmark  and  Norway — the  deep  hold  which  the  French 
influence  and  idea*  gained  there.  Sweden,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, has  never  dcvelo|»ed  the  same  vigour  and  varied 
genius  as  the  rest  of  Scandinavia.  She  is  confessedly 
neither  dramatic,  epic,  nor,  till  lately,  at  all  historic.  Many 
causes  have  been  assigned  by  Swedish  writers  tor  this,  into 
which  we  need  not  here  enter ;  the  reason  given  by  Bes- 
kow,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Stjernstol/te,  is  sufficient.  "  No 
literature,"  he  says,  "  is  so  poor  in  comic  authors  as  the 
Swedish.  What  is  the  cause  ?  The  Swedes  have  no 
want  of  the  love  of  fun  or  wit.  But  the  first  requisite  for 
the  development  of  comic,  as  of  all  other  genius  is  freedom, 
in  the  aesthetic  and  social  meaning.  Has  no  one,  then,  dis- 
covered that  this  may  have  had  its  influence  on  our  dra- 
matic status?  The  intolerably  heavy  aesthetic  fetters  hare 
only  in  our  own  day  become  broken;  but  conventionalism, 
etiquette,  and  the  daily  circumstances  of  social  life,  rule 
with  scarcely  less  vigour  than  formerly.  We  are  too  serious 
people  say.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  not  serious  enough. 
The  most  serious  and  most  proud  of  all  nations,  the  English 
and  the  Spanish,  possess  the  most  splendid  comic  authors." 

The  Swedish  literary  annalists  divide  the  history  of  their 
literature  into  four  grand  periods  First,  the  romantic  ; 
second,  the  Germanico-Italian,  or  Sljernhjelm,  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  third,  the  Gallic  period  ;  and  fourth, 
the  new  school,  commencing  with  1809.  Over  all,  except 
the  last  two  inriods,  we  may  pass  very  cursorily,  for  tlie 
adduced  above.  The  Eddaic  and  Visor  perioiU  are 
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ScAndint-  here  already  given  ;  the  second  and  great  part  of  the  third 
Tian  litorA- period  present  nothing  of  great  originality.    The  first,  or 
""*■     romantic  period,  extends  over  the  enormous  space  of  oOO 
v*™s^*'  years,  that  is,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  or  about 
the  years  l(KX)  to  ItiOO.    During  this  time  the  chief  lite- 
rature was  historical  visor  and  tblk-saca*,  as  die  "  Battle 
of  Ilrunkebcrg,"  "  King  Erik  and  the  Fortune-telling  Wo- 
man." '•  Battle  of  Brannkryka,"  "  Gustavus  and  the  Dale- 
carlians,"  "  Charles  XII.'*  March,"  •  fine  song,  set  to  a  line 
air,  and  other  ballads  about  Charles  XII.,  &c. 

Amongst  the  first  imitators  of  the  old  Folks- Visor  was 
Nicolaus  Hermanni,  bisho[>of  Linkiiping,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  wrote  the  ballad  of  "  Elisif  Eriksdotter,  the 
Nun."  This  author,  too,  wrote  an  account  of  Ansgorius, 
the  Northern  Apostle.  In  1437,  Bishop  Thomas  wrote 
poems  on  Engelbrecht  and  Erik  Puke ;  Dahstjerna,  the 
"  King  and  Sir  Peter,"  on  the  victory  of  Narva.  Director 
Odel  wrote  a  popular  song,  "  Malcolm  Sinclair,"  and  "  The 
Old  lien-woman's  Song,"  by  Carditis,  pastor  of  SoderBMO- 
land.  is  the  Swedish  literary  history  from  Christina  to  Adolf 
Frederick.  Erik  XI V.,  a  monarch  equally  |>oetical  and  unfor- 
tunate, and  who  married  Karin  Man--  loiter,  the  daughter  of 
a  corporal,  wrote  some  most  popular  songs,  especially  one 
addressed  to  his  low-born  but  admirable  wife.  Being  im- 
prisoned by  his  usurping  brother  John,  he  wrote  in  his 
prison  religious  hymns,  and  the  version*  of  the  180th  and 
373d  psalms  in  the  Swedish  psalm* book  are  by  him ;  the 
latter  one  a  most  singularly  simple  and  touching  composi- 
tion. Ericus  Olai  had  preceded  King  Erik  in  psalmody  ; 
and  others  of  that  period  followed  in  die  same  line.  Many 
nobles  of  that  period  also  w  rote  popular  love-songs ; 
amongst  them  Count  John  II ova.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
celebrated  his  youthful  favourite,  Ebba  Brahe;  and  one  of 
his  bravest  officers.  Colonel  Ekebladh.  wrote  many  lyrics  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Visor ;  as  "  The  Five  Perils  of 
Man" — from  the  caprice  of  great  lords,  f  rom  April  weather, 
rose-coloured  garments,  cards,  and  lair  women.  He  wrote 
also  many  amorous  pastorals.  Buncus  was  die  first  in- 
troducer of  hexameters. 

The  reading  of  this  period  consisted  greatly  of  foreign 
chivalric  poetical  romance,  and  Queen  Eupheniia  of  Norway 
was  a  great  translator  of  them  ;  as  the  Charlemagne  and 
King  Arthur  romances,  which  were  called  Queen  Euphe- 
mia's  Vi-or.  Then  arose  hosts  of  these,  followed  by 
"  Rynecke  the  Fox,"  "  The  Dance  of  Death,"  "  Martin 
Goose,"  and  the  like.  The  native  Folks-Sagas  were  as 
numerous,  besides  the  "  Childhood  of  Christ,"  "  Judas 
Iscariot,"  "Pontius  Pilate,"  "Faust,"  "  Fortunatus, " 
"  Owlinglass,"  "  Baatlaam  and  Josophat,"  "  Blue-Beard," 
"  Master  Cat,"  and  all  the  middle-age  romances  still  read 
by  the  German  peasantry.  To  this  literature  of  simplicity 
and  simple  faith  we  must  add  that  of  Rhymed  Chronicles, 
and  a  species  of  drama  much  akin  to  Mysteries  and  Mora- 
lities, in  which  all  the  characters  of  sacred  historv  figure  ; 
and  others,  called  Ballets,  resembling  the  English 
Masques.  In  some  of  these,  and  especially  in  the  play  of 
"  Tobit,"  by  Olaus  Petri,  written  only  eight  years  before  our 
Queen  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  we  are 
to  find  the  wonderlul  resemblance  betwix 
English,  much  greater  than  betwixt  English  and  Scotch  of 
the  same  period  What  is  remarkable  is,  tliat  the  sound 
and  s|M.-lliog  ot  the  th  in  •  the,"  "  three,"  and  all  similar  words, 
now  quite  abandoned  by  Swedes  and  Danes,  and  nearly  all 
continental  nations,  and  so  difficult  of  expression  to  fo- 
reigners, was  then  in  full  use. 

second  Swedish  rr.moD — tttf.  germanico-italiax 

SCHOOL,  SEVENTEENTH  ckmtky. 

The  Reformation  in  Sweden,  as  in  other  countries,  put 
to  flight  all  the  prognostic*  of  its  effect*  on  poetic  litero- 
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tore.    What  many  author*  have  asserted  thai  Protestantism  Seandtaa- 

is  founded  on  reason,  and  is  therefore  opposed  to  imagina-  vlan  liters- 
tion  and  poetry'  soon  showed  its  falsity.  Darkness,  detu- 
sion,  and  superstition  fled,  but  all  the  elements  of  poetry 
remained  in  the  daylight.  Nature  smiled  with  her  glorious 
face  into  more  intelligent  eyes;  into  spirits  more  capable 
of  comprehending  and  loving  her.  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
stand  the  perpetual  refutations  of  the  aspersions  on  Pro- 
testantism as  prosaic.  Here  no  Shakspcarc  arose,  but  the 
drama  was  removed  irorn  the  cloister  and  the  church  to  its 
more  legitimate  stage  amid  social  life;  and  John  Messenius 
and  his  son  Arnold,  and  George  Stjernhjelm,  improved  on 
what  Olaus  Petri  had  begun.  The  elder  Messenius  wrote 
six  dramas  or  comedies,  as  all  dramas  were  then  called, 
like  Dante's.  They  were  chiefly  from  the  old  sagas,  or  the 
national  history,  as  Stanhvita,  Signill.  Guslqf  I.  They 
are  all  flat,  and  destitute  of  interest  at  the  present  day. 
The  younger  Messenius  was  historiographer  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  represented  the  whole  reign  of  Gustaf  I.  in  a 
drama  t  Their  cotemporaries,  Prytz,  bishop  of  Linko- 
ping;  Bra«k,  a  clergyman ;  Hjarne,  Kolmodin,  and  Beronius, 
all  wrote  plays,  and  terminated  that  school.  Then  followed 
George  Stjernhjelm,  who  wrote  dramas,  lyrics,  an  epic  and 
didactic  poems,  and  produced  such  nn  impression  that  he 
decided  the  character  of  his  country's  literature  lor  a  cen- 
tury. As  he  chose  his  subjects  from  the  classics,  he  has 
been  considered  the  first  classic  poet  of  Sweden.  His  great 
poem  was  "  Hercules,"  in  hexameters,  which  Hammarsknld 
pronounces  the  best  poem  of  its  kind  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage. He  wrote  besides,  "  The  Hanged  Artrild,"  "  The 
Captive  Cupid," &c,  Sec.  His  works  much  improved  the  lan- 
guage. His  chief  followers  were  I.indskSW,  Rjdrk, 
Walleiiius,  and  Count  Stenbock  ;  but  the  growing 
influence  of  die  Italian  and  German  ta»te  was  now  fast 
prevailing. 

The  chief  writers  of  the  Italian  school  were  Dahlstjerna, 
who  introduced  the  Ottova  Rima;  Gustaf  Rosenhane,  Ley- 
onrrona,  Rudeen,  bishop  of  Linkbpins,  Gripenhjelm,  and 
Liljenstedt.  Of  theGerman  school,  Samuel  Columbus,  who 
published  songs  and  epigrams,  under  the  title  of  the  Bihtieat 
World;  Gyllenborg,  Holmstriim,  Risell,  Werwing,  Getsler, 
and  Olal  Broms.  Loose  Lucidor,  or  Loose  Joliansson,  was  a 
wild,  eccentric  genius  of  this  period,  who  lived  like  o  Dio- 
genes, wrote  songs  and  hymns,  and  was  murdered  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  The  first  lady  authoress  of  Sweden,  if  we 
except  Queen  Euphemio,  appeared  in  the  person  of  Fru 
Brenner,  who,  says  Lenstrom,  bore  fifteen  children,  and 
wrote  still  more  poems.  Her  verses  rekited  chiefly  to 
weddings  and  funeral  feasts,  and  had  the  strangest  and 
most  elaborate  tides ;  but  she  was  immensely  popular  in 
her  day,  and  was  complimented  by  more  than  thirty  eulo- 
gistic addresses,  some  of  them  from  foreign  countries. 
Archbishop  Haqvin  Spegel  was  the  Arreboe  of  Sweden. 
He  translated,  and,  the  Swedes  say,  greatly  improved  Arrc- 
boe's  Hexaoueron ;  but  bis  psalms  ore  the  compositions 
which  give  him,  and  justly,  as  the  Swedish  Psalm  Book  tes- 
tifies, his  reputation  in  Sweden.  He  had  read  Milton,  and 
wrote  a  Paradise  Lost  and  Found  of  his  own,  as  also 
a  keen  satire,  called  Sir  Highmind  Dou-nfalL  His  dis- 
ciples in  the  department  of  sacred  poetry  were  Olof  Kol- 
modin, author  of  the  immensely  popular  Voice  of  the  Dove  ; 
Professor  Arrhenius,  Bishop  Svedberg,  and  Jacob  Frese. 
Besides  these,  Runius,  Dahus,  Tnewald,  and  Fornelius,  are 
names  of  mark  of  this  era. 

The  taste  and  knowledge  of  Sweden  were  now  fast  pro- 
mt, and  they  were  growing  familiar  with  the  best 
ch,  English,  German,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Danish 
authors.  We  find  them  quoting  Ronsard,  Corneille, 
Spenser,  Milton,  Cowley,  Flemning,  Cats,  Vondel, 
Arreboe,  Kingo,  HoffmanswaldaD,  Lo  wen  stein,  Opitz, 
Gryphius,  Guarini,  Boileau,  etc 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUM' — THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

The  splendour  anil  eclat  of  I.ouis  XIV.'s  court,  and  tlie 
familiarity  with  French  affairs  and  opinions  produced  by  the 
long  war  betwixt  Popery  and  Protestantism,  which  wax  ended 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  spread  everywhere  French  taste 
and  fashion.  Even  England,  which  had  so  stoutly  com- 
bated French  domination,  did  not  escape  its  contagion. 
Our  literature,  from  Pope  to  Cowper,  bore  melancholy 
traces  of  it ;  Germany  suffered  immensely  from  the  same 
cause ;  and  a  fresh  importation  of  the  Gallo-mania  was  re- 
vived in  Prussia  by  Frederick,  miscalled  the  (treat,  where 
Voltaire  and  French  fashions,  French  vice,  French  atheism, 
and  French  poetry  were  enthroned  and  worshipped  amid 
pigtails,  powder,  and  jack-boots.  But  in  no  country  did 
tins  Gallic  pest  full  more  heavily  than  on  Scandinavia.  The 
Swedes  divide  this  period  into  three  portions  :— 

1 .  The  Morning  of  Gallicism — The  Dalin  Period. 

The  principal  writers  of  this  period  are  Dalin,  after  whom 
it  is  named,  Fru  Nordenflycht,  Crcutz,  and  Gyllenborg. 
They  display  little  originality,  and  there  is  as  little  pleasure 
in  perusing  their  compositions  as  there  is  in  those  of  our 
own  Yaldena,  Spratls,  Dukes,  and  the  like.  Dalin  was  a 
courtier  and  a  favourite  of  Queen  Louisa  Ulrika.  He 
wrote  an  epic,  Swedish  Freedom,  a  drama,  Brynhilda ;  a 
comedy,  The  Envious  One  ;  a  great  number  of  festive  odes, 
birth  and  death  poems,  &c.  In  fuct,  he  filled  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  court  laureate,  in  effusions  which  have  no  more 
value  for  posterity  than  so  many  old  cast-off  clothes.  As 
a  prose  writer  he  had  more  merit,  publishing  a  periodical, 
The  Argus,  in  1 732,  on  the  model  of  Addison's  Spectator, 
which  continued  two  yean. 

Hedvig  Charlotte  Nordenflycht  was  a  very  different  per- 
son. She  was  the  popular  poetess  of  this  period,  and  in  a 
better  age  would  have  been  a  better  poetess,  for  she  pos- 
sessed, in  no  ordinary  degree,  passion,  feeling,  and  imagin- 
ation. She  vented  her  real  and  her  Sapphic  sorrows  in  a 
series  of  elegies  called  The  Sorrowing  Turtle  Dove.  She 
wrote  an  idyl,  Camilla,  and  much  love  poetry.  She  was 
the  centre  of  all  literary  society,  and  founded  a  literary 

society,  of  which  the  queen,  1.  -.a  Ulrika,  seized  the  idea, 

and  established  the  Academy  of  Literature,  which  lasted 
till  her  death  in  1782,  and  was  again  restored  by  her  son, 
Gustavus  III.,  in  1786,  under  the  title  of  the  Academy  of 
Literature,  History,  and  Antiquity. 

The  Counts  Gyllenborg  and  Creutz  were  formed  in  the 
school  of  Madame  Nordenflycht.  Creutz  was  bom  in  Fin- 
land in  1729,  and  died  in  1785.  His  best  work  is  Atis 
and  Camilla.  The  only  merit  of  the  poem  is  its  feeling  for 
,  and  its  beautiful  style.  He  wrote  also  a  Song  of 
r,  elegies,  and  a  clever  satiric  poem,  The  Defence  of 
Lying.  Gyllenborg's  chief  works  are,  Songs  of  the  Four 
Seasons — for  both  he  and  Creutz  had  an  admiration  of 
Thomson's  Seasons  ;  the  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  Men,  Ode 
on  the  Power  of  the  Soul;  fables,  satires,  and' plays.  His 
Taget  ifver  Halt,  in  twelve  books,  is  a  feeble  attempt  at  a 
national  epic,  in  the  style  of  the  Jfenriade.  In  most  of  his 
works  there  is  a  melancholy  without  hope.'a  poison  of  scep- 
ticism. He  was  the  chief  poet  of  his  time,  and  his  poems 
on  the  Seasons  the  most  pleasing. 

The  other  writers  of  this  first  section  of  the  century  were 
Wrangel,  Hesselius,  Celsius,  Latin,  Wellander,  dramatists ; 
LiljestrSle,  Skjoldcbrande.Giistarsson,  Bergestrbm, narrative 
poets  and  translators ;  Olof  Rudbeck,  Livin,  Cederhjelm, 
Nyren,  comic  and  satiric  writers.  Mork  was  the  great 
romance  writer  of  the  time,  Sweden's  first  regular  author  of 
romance.  His  models  were  Fenelon,  Barclav,  and  Lohcn- 
stein ;  yet  hts  productions  are  more  numerous  than  read- 
able. He  had  imitators  in  Wexel  and  Gyllenslolpe.  Palm- 
fWt  and  N.camlcr  were  translators  from  Virgil  and  others. 


2.  Noon  of  Gallicism— The  Period  of  Gustavus  and  the  Scan. 

Academy.  vUn  I 
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Gustavus  IIL  was  a  great  patron  of  literature  and  an  v  r 
author  himself,  but  unfortunately  educated  in  the  French 
taste,  and  thus  only  contributed  more  firmly  to  fix  that  taste 
on  his  country.  Still,  in  some  respects,  Swedish  literature 
owes  much  to'  Gustavus.  He  encouraged  polish  of  style, 
and  discouraged  coarseness  and  grossncss.  Of  this  mid- 
day of  the  Gallic  era,  Gustavus,  Kellgren,  Leopold,  and 
Oxenstjerna  are  the  chiefs.  Gustavus,  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  mother  Ulrika,  and  by  the  advice  of  hi*  tutor 
Tessin,  established  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Literature  in 
1786.  He  wrote  a  number  of  dramas,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Gustavus  IVata,  Gustavut  Adolphus  and  Ebba  Urate, 
Siri  Brah£,  Hclmfelt,  Gustavus  Adolphwts  Magnanimity, 
Frit/ga,  a  comedy ;  The  Jealous  Neapolitan,  A  ten's  Mi- 
chae'lovitsch,  Natalia  Narischkin,  Sec.  These  dramas  were  in 
prose,  and  are  still  read  with  interest ;  but  he  had  several 
of  them  thrown  into  the  form  of  operas  by  Kellgren  and 
Leopold,  by  which  they  only  lost  their  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality, and  the  prose  ones  are  still  preferred.  Kellgren 
was  born  in  1741  and  died  in  1795.  He  was  the  best 
lvric  poet  of  the  period.  He  commenced  the  Stockholm 
Post  in  1777,  with  his  friend,  Carl  Lenngren,  which  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  a 
witty  and  keen  satirist,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  Enemies  of 
Light,  My  Laughter,  Man  only  a  Genius  when  Mad. 
He  wrote  operas  which  did  not  equal  his  lyrics.  Kellgren 
showed  unmistakably  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  back  out 
of  the  bondage  of  the  French  school.  On  studying  the 
German  literature,  he  began  to  suspect  that  his  literary 
career  had  been  an  error ;  and  on  reading  Klopstock's  Mes- 
siah, he  declared  that  he  had  lived  in  vain. 

Carl  Gust. iv  Leopold,  after  the  death  of  Kellgren,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  literary  world  of  Denmark  during  the 
remainder  of  the  century.  He  was  born  in  1 756  and  died 
in  1829.  His  works  fill  six  volumes,  including  almost  every 
species  of  poetry  but  the  epic ;  but  he  is  best  known  by 
his  dramas  and  miscellaneous  poems. 

Johan  Gabriel  Oxenstjerna,  born  in  1750,  became  a  mar- 
shal of  the  kingdom,  and  died  in  1 8 1 8.  He  was  a  wonder- 
ful admirer  of  our  Thomson,  and  wrote  in  imitation  the 
Harvest,  and  the  Hours  of  the  Day,  which,  spite  of  the 
faults  of  the  age,  display  living  pictures  of  country  life  in 
Sweden,  much  idyllic  beauty,  and  homely,  attractive  grace. 
He  also  translated  Milton  and  Tasso  ;  the  first  remarkably 
well,  the  latter  indifferently. 

The  other  writers  of  this  period  are  Johan  Stenhammar 
and  Isaac  Blom  i  Axel  Silverstol|>e ;  Sjoberg,  who  culti- 
vated the  English  taste  j  Edelcrantz,  who  translated  "  God 
Save  the  King." 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  IN  SWEDEN. 

This  was  properly  a  transition  period.  The  day  of 
French  taste  was  drawing  to  an  end.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  its  startling  events,  was  in  fact  most  powerfully 
destructive  of  French  taste.  Voltaire,  the  author  of  the 
miserable  Henriade,  by  his  other  writings  was  preparing  a 
mine  which,  in  its  explosion,  broke  the  intellectual  fetters 
of  other  nations.  In  England,  the  process  of  literary 
revolution  dates  still  earlier,  from  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques, 
in  1765.  In  Germany,  similar  innovations  date  tram 
Klopstnck ;  in  Denmark,  Steffens  carried  about  the  new 
German  fire ;  and  in  Sweden  the  same  spirit  was  stirring 
in  Bellman,  Hallman,  and  numbers  of  others  before  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out.  That  world-awakening 
carried  on  and  completed  the  change.  Not  only  Bellman 
and  Hallman,  but  Kcxel,  Wallenberg,  Lidner,  Thorild, 
and  Madame  Lenngrcm,  at  this  period,  in  songs,  lyrics, 
dramas,  and  others  compositions,  drew  their  spiritual  lift 
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thy  glass, 
mark,  Mt 


Aesndina-  from  the  people,  and  i 
vlu  liMra-  dulnew  of  the  academy. 

Carl  Michael  Bellman  is  the  Anacreon  of  Sweden.  He 
v-"-v~""/  U  the  pride  of"  his  countrymen  and  die  puzzle  of  foreigners. 

His  songs,  which  are  chiefly  bacchanalian  and  describe 
the  people  in  their  tavern  life,  have  a  wonderful  joviality 
and  power  of  language ;  but  much  of  the  charm  of  his 
compositions  is  lost  to  all  but  Sweden.  There  can  be  no 
translation  of  such  lyrics  as  "  Up,  Amaryllis!"  "Drink  out 
s,  see  Death  awaits  thee  £  "  Mark  how  our  shadow, 
Moritz,  my  brother;"  "  Ulla,  my  Ulla!"  etc.,  etc. 
bom  in  1740,  and  died  in  179-5. 
Carl  Israel  Hallman  wrote  comedies  and  farces,  often 
coarse  but  full  of  Swedish  folk-life.  Hi*  vaudevdle  of 
Opportunity  makes  tht  Thief,  is  still  extremely  popular  on 
the  stage.  He  drew  his  characters  from  the  same  class  as 
Bellman. 

Olaf  Kexel  lived  a  gay.  vagabond  life,  and  found  a  home 
in  a  debtor's  prison.  He  wrote  comedies,  and  re-wrote 
those  of  others,  as  Captain  Puff,  and  Michael  Wingler, 
which  still  are  admired. 

Carl  Knvalson,  a  writer  of  numerous  plays,  Schroderheim, 
Lannerst/erna,  and  Holthusen,  were  popular  in  their  day. 
A  much  more  remarkable  writer  was  Jacob  Wallenberg,  a 
witty  dramatic  author  and  traveller.  He  wrote  merry 
sketches  on  an  Indian  voyage,  My  Son  in  the  Galley,  or 
All  Sorts  of  Ink-horn  Warts  ;  and  an  equally  amusing 
visit  to  London,  where  he  taw  and  described  Wilks,  in 
London  in  Gtorgt  Ill's  reign,  as  seen  by  a  Swede. 

Lidner  and  Thorild  were  men  of  a  totally  different 
character,  grave,  philosophic,  and  almost  wholly  of  the  new 
school.  Lidner  wrote  Medea,  a  tragedy ;  The  Messiah  ; 
The  Last  Judgment,  etc.,  but  with  a  pure  and  a  fiery  glow, 
which  denoted  the  coming  change.  Thorild  was  from 
head  to  foot  a  man  of  the  new  ideas.  His  nature  was 
revolutionary.  In  the  face  of  the  court  and  academy  he 
maintained  the  merits  of  Ossian,  Klopstock,  and  Goethe. 
He  was  a  master  in  prose,  published  a  ( 'ritique  on 
Montesquieu,  studied  law  in  England  for  two  years,  and  in 
1 798  was  banished  for  four  years  lor  a  work  On  the  Freedom 
of  the  Understanding.  His  poems,  the  Gothmanna  Songs, 
The  Passions,  and  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  have 
much  merit.  Swedish  literature,  in  fact,  is  greatly  indebted 
to  Thorild  for  the  spirit  of  manly  freedom,  and  the  sound 
principles  of  taste  which  he  infused  into  it.  Enbom  and 
Eng/ell  were  followers  of  Thorild. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  character  of  the  close 
of  the  last  and  the  opening  of  the  present  century  in 
Sweden  is  Anna  Maria  Lengren.  She  was  born  in  1754, 
married  Carl  Lengren,  counsellor  of  Commerce  in  1780, 
and  died  in  1817.  She  commenced  her  literary  career  by 
the  translation  of  some  operas ;  but  her  original  poems, 
contained  in  one  small  unpretending  volume,  are  what  will 
for  ever  secure  her  a  place  MWngst  the  classical  writers  of 
her  country.  She  is  the  Miss  Bremer  of  Sweden  in 
poetry.  Her  poems  are,  in  fact,  Swedish  domestic  life  in 
all  its  varieties  and  all  iu  charms. 

Fru  Widstrom  was  another  lady  poetess  of  this  time,  of 
a  more  sentimental  mood. 

Amongst  other  writers  of  the  period  were  Paykull, 
Boman,  Regner,  and  Adlerbeth,  chiefly  known  as  trans- 
lators of  the  classics ;  Stjernstolpe  and  Skjoldebrand, 
translators  and  original  writers ;  Wallerius,  a  song-writer, 
the  Tom  Moore  of  his  day.  who  was  in  much  request  at 


i  for  his  fine  voice  and  singing  of 
his  own  songs ;  Cborsus,  Kullberg.  and  Lindegren,  poets 
of  a  grave  caste;  a  second  Kullberg,  who  wrote  after- 
pieces for  the  theatres ;  Grenberg,  Allen,  Nordforss, 
Becker,  and  Wallmark,  names  of  merit ;  and  Ehrensvird 
and  Hoijer,  men  of  profound  philosophical 
vard  was  an  admiral,  and  wrote  on  esthetii 


oa  what  he  called  the  free  arts— archi-  Seandlea- 

tccturc,  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry — because  they  are  *■  UUa* 
not  based  on  our  necessities,  but  spring  out  of  the  love 
and  desire  of  beauty.    Hoijer  followed  up 
views  by  establishing  a  Literary  Gazette,  to 
on  art  and  true  beauty  in  literature ;  but  he  was  prohibited 
from  proceeding  by  the  king,  w  ho  declared  that  he  would 
onlv  have  one  literarv  journal  in  Sweden,  and  put  it  into 
the  hand  of  Wallmark. 

TUE  NEW  SCHOOL,  C01DIEKCl.N0  IK  1809. 

Whilst  in  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark  the  new 
literature  was  progressing  rapidly ;  whilst  in  Germany, 
philosophy,  through  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  had 
acquired  a  profounder  field  of  Labour,  more  extended  views 
of  science  and  art,  and  the  latter,  through  the  works 
of  Winkelmann,  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
became  more  correctly  understood ;  and  the  Schlegels, 
Tieck,  and  Novalis,  made  the  public  familiar  with  the 
beauties  of  art  in  the  middle  ages  in  other  towns  and  other 
countries, — the  Swedish  academy  still  contended  stoutly 
against  the  new  spirit  of  the  age.  Though  Oelenschlager, 
following  Evald,  and  stimulated  by  Steffens,  was  producing 
new  creations  of  beauty  in  Denmark  from  its  ancient  myths ; 
though  the  spirit-destroying  doctrines  of  the  French  Ency- 
clopaedists had  failed  of  its  object,  religion  had  received  a 
new  impulse,  natural  philosophy  taken  a  healthier  tone,  his- 
tory was  liberated  from  the  chains  of  rhetoric,  and  every- 
where men  were  crying  out  for  fact,  reality,  practical  virtue, 
and  freedom,  the  academy  stood  fast,  resisting  all  innova- 
tion. Fortunately  a  political  revolution  gave  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  effected  the  necessary  revolution  in  mind. 
"  The  Friends  of  Literature,"  an  association  formed  in 
Upsala  some  years  before,  including  some  of  the  leading 
critics  of  Sweden,  in  1807,  resolved  itself  into  a  new  league 
called  the  Aurora  League,  and  the  first  men  of  the  move- 
ment flocked  into  it.  In  1809,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  effect  of  this  association  was 
seen.  A  new  journal,  The  Polypheme,  edited  by  Askeldf, 
was  issued,  which  made  determined  war  on  the  old  school. 
In  1810  also  appeared  the  Lyceum,  and  in  the  same  year 
Phosphorus,  the  organ  of  the  Aurora  League,  with  Atter- 
bom  at  its  head.  This  journal  became  famous,  and  the 
disciples  of  the  now  triumphant  new  school  eventually 
settled  into  the  three  sects  of  Phosphorists,  a  Romantic 
school,  the  Gothic  school,  and  the  Miscellaneous  school, 
but  all  more  or  less  of  the  romantic  character.  Two 
writers  are  considered  to  constitute  a  class  of  themselves : 
Phosphorists,  vet  having  traces  of  the  past  school  about 
them,  amidst  all  their  beauty  and  freedom,  and  not  entirely 
classable  with  the  sects  which  afterwards  arose.  These 
were  Franzen  and  Wallin. 

Franz  Michael  Franzen  was  born  at  Uleaborg  in  Finland, 
in  1772,  and  was  educated  at  Abo.  He  travelled  into 
most  European  countries,  England  included,  and  rose 
through  different  preferments  from  librarian  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Abo  to  the  bishopric  of  Hernosand,  where  he 
died  in  1847.  Franzen  resembles  Wordsworth  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  subjects,  drawn  from  lowly  life  and  open 
nature.  There  is  in  him  the  same  wise  and  almost  child- 
like nature.  The  Swedes  have  noticed  the  resemblance.  It 
is  the  idyllic  and  lyric  in  which  he  is  most  at  home.  He 
wrote  several  larger  works,  Entile,  or  an  Evening  in 
Lapland,  new  and  striking ;  Columbus,  an  unfinished  epic  ; 
Gustaeus  Adolphus  in  Germany,  an  epic  fragment  in 
twenty  cantos ;  Svante  Sture,  a  romance  in  the  school  of 
Walter  Scott ;  Julia  de  St  Julian,  a  poetic  story ;  The 
Murder  on  Elgarix,  a  drama,  etc.  But  it  is  not  on  these, 
but  on  his  small  poems  that  rests  his  fame. 

Wallin,  the  archbishop  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1779,  and 
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SrandiM-  died  in  1 889.  He  is  the  greatest  religious  poet  of  his  country, 
vlan  Ultra-  He  » -rote  much  miscellaneous  lyrical  poetry ;  but  they  are  his 
tm.  hymns,  of  which  seventy-six  are  included  in  the  new  Swedish 
Psalm-book,  which  have  given  him  his  unparalleled  repu- 
tation as  a  sacred  poet.  He  is  styled  the  "  David'.  Harp 
of  the  North,"  anil  truly  was  an  archbishop  in  song  as  well 
as  in  station.  His  hymns  are  more  truly  grand  anthems 
and  religious  poems.  The  same  characteristics  marked  his 
preaching  and  his  speeches.  His  sermons,  like  his  psalms, 
are  said  to  have  no  parallel  ' 


i  in  the  Swedish  language. 


i],  and  I'almhlad  were  the  chiefs 
i  was  its  bead  and  founder.  In 
,  in Thotphonu,  and  other  publications,  he  led 
the  attack  on  the  academy  and  the  old  French  school. 
But  in  aiming  at  being  romantic,  the  nc 

SlJJsTSfW^ 

back  to  tile  allegories  of  Fletcher's  "  Purji 
Darwiu's  "  Loves  of  the  Plants."  His  production*  arc  warm 
and  sunny,  but  want  substance  and  reality.  In  the  former 
mentioned,  and  in  ''The  Blue  Bird,"  there  are  splendid  pas- 
sages, but  as  wholes  they  are  heavy.  Atterboni  was  born 
in  1790.  In  later  life  he  became  reconciled  to  the 
academy,  and  crew  conservative  through  his  connection 
with  court.  The  remits  of  his  university  teaching  are 
several  works  on  history,  A  System  of  Philosophy  ;  The 
Hwedish  Si,  rs  and Poets,  etc. ;  amongst  the  latter  standing 
pre-eminent  Swcdenborg  and  Ehrcnsvard.  This  work,  in 
fact,  contains  some  of  the  best  accounts  we  have  of  Swedish 
writers.   His  poems  were  published  in  two  volumes  in  1836. 

Hamtnarskuld  was  born  in  1 785,  and  died  in  1  b'27.  lie- 
skies  being  one  of  the  ablest  antagonists  of  the  academicians, 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  critics  and  historians  of  Sweden. 
His  poems  anil  tales  arc  of  little  value,  hut  his  histories  of 
Swedish  literature,  of  the  plastic  art*,  and  philosophy,  have 
given  him  great  and  just  fame. 

Falrobiad  besides  being  a  very  caustic  critic,  was  the 
author  of  the  first  Swedish  novel  Amain,  an  Eastern  story, 
oi  Cattle  Stjemborg,  An  simian,  and  The.  Island  it)  the 
Lake  of  JJalt.  He  translated  portions  of  1  lomer,  /Eschylus, 
•nd  Sophocles. 

Of  this  same  school  is  Anders  Fryxell,  a  poet,  and  au- 
thor of  an  admirable  History  of  Sweden,  under  the  name 
of  Aarralmet  out  of  the  Htttory  of'  Strrdett.  Adolf  Iwar 
Arviilsson  is  a  distinguished  poet,  and  editor  of  liarly 
Sictdtsh  Ballads,  in  2  volt.  Besides  these  are  many  names 
— Elgslium,  Ingelgren,  Sonden,  ZcipcL,  Boijesnn,  Rvdquist, 
editor  of  Heimdall,  and  translator  of  Moore's  Irish  Mi  indies. 
Hedborn,  Grail  strum,  and  the  Countess  d'Albedyhlj  all 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  poetry  and  literature.  Fro 
Keratin  Nyberg  isa  fsipular  poetess,  the  L.  E.  L.  of  Sweden. 
Her  poems  have  appeared  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 


became  professor  of  history  in  Upsala  in  1817.    He  ori-  Sauuiic*. 
ginated  the  Gothic  school  in  the  lduna,  and  perceiving  »isn  litm- 
that  Alterlxim  and  the  Romanticists  were  fast  merging  into  lMt 
German  idealism,  he  took  fresh  and  more  solid  ground.  V™/ 
He  produced  some  of  the  most  admirable  poems  in  the 
language  on  this  principle,  "  The  Last  Scald,"  The  Viking," 
and  "  The  Last  Champion."  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  trie 
ancient  Visor.    He  is  known  equally  as  a  poet,  a  musician, 
and  a  historian.    Like  Bellman,  he  has  written  the  music 
to  many  of  his  small  poems,  and  some  of  them  expressly 
for  Jenny  Lind.    But  his  Chronicles  of  Sweden,  Uvea 
Kikes  Iliifder,  are  the  grand  monument  of  his  tame. 
Sweden  has  many  poets,  but  only  one  Geijer.    He  was 
writing  also  a  Lesser  History  of  Sudden  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  1847.    His  great  work,  too,  remains  a  Titanic 
fragment. 

Elias  Tegner,  the  greatest  poet  of  Sweden,  was,  like 
Geijer,  a  native  of  Wermland.  His  principal  poems  are, 
'•  Frestvitrning,  or  Consecration  to  the  Priesthood;"  "  Nat- 
tvardsbarnen;"  "The  Young  Communicants," » ell  translated 
by  Longfellow,  and  "  Frithiofs  Saga,"  found  on  the  old 
saga  of  Frithiof  and  Ingcborg,  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
epic  poem  which  Sweden  has  yet  achieved.  Though  not 
a  regular  epic,  for  it  is  rather  a  bundle  of  lyrical  poems 
woven  into  one  epic  cycle,  it  is  yet  a  complete  and  great 
poem.  It  abounds  with  innovations,  not  only  every  book 
being  in  a  different  metre,  but  the  dramatic  dialogue  being 
introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative.  The  success 
with  which  the  poet  has  achieved  these  innovations  prove 
that  there  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  poets,  any  more  than 
architects,  should  slavishly  adhere  to  Grecian  models.  We 
have  had  five  or  six  translations  of"  Frithiof,"  none  of  which 


none 

exquisite  beauty  and  splendour 
oems  are  full  of  beauty,  life,  and 
"  is  the  national  sonsr,  and  is 


Gothic  school  are  Ling, 
and  Lindblad,  and  they 


TT1E  GOTHIC  SCHOOL— TCT.NKR,  GEIJER,  SiC. 

Tegner  and  Geijer,  the  two  greatest  names  of  Swedish 
literature,  stand  at  tl»c  head  of  a  section  of  the  literary 
world  so-called,  because  they  adopted  a  more  general  taste 
than  the  pbosphorisls,  whom  they  deemed  too  one-sided, 
ami  condemnatory  of  much  in  the  old  school  which  had 
merit.  They  approved  of  the  reform,  but  denounced  the 
bitter  spirit  in  which  it  was  prosecuted.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing what  was  merely  national,  they  extended  their  range 
of  sympathy  over  the  whole  Gothic  race.    Hence  their 

nani.l\         ,  UernharU  von  Ileskow,  besides  being 

ueijcr was  the  son  of  an  iron-founder  in  Wermland.  Born  original  poems,  has  produced  a  series  c 
in  1 ,83,  he  studied  in  Upsala,  visited  England  in  1809,  and    the  nearest  approach  to  regular  acting 


give  any  conception  ot  the 
of  the  original.  I  Its  minor  | 
variety.  His  '*  Gotlia  Lioi 
set  to  fine  music. 

The  other  chief  poets  of  the 
Afzelius,  Nicander,  Von  Be-kow, 
show  the  system  run  to  ripest  seed. 

H.  P.  Ling,  a  ho  died  in  1839,  was  an  eccentric  man,  who 
wrote  two  tedious  epics,  "  The  Asar"  and  "  Tirfiug."  the 
former  of  w  hich  I-enstrum  compliments  as  "  the  most  lung- 
winded  poem  in  the  language."  His  dramas,  nine  in  BUM* 
her,  arc  equally  heavy,  but  his  lyrics  are  first-rate.  The 
choruses  in  his  dullest  dramas  arc  masterpieces.  Ling, 
however,  is  more  famous  as  a  gymnast  than  as  a  poet.  He 
introduced  the  ancient  classical  system  ot'  gymnastics  as  a 
means  of  restoring  the  northern  race  to  its  ancient  vigour, 
and  raised  it  to  an  effective  branch  ot  medical  manipulation. 

Afzelius  a  lyric  poet  of  the  same  school,  was  led  into  the 
same  extravagances  by  the  overstrained  admiration  of  the 
old  Northern.  In  his  own  .proper  lyric  element,  Afzelius  is 
admirable,  like  Ling.  His  most  popular  original  poems  ara 
"  The  Neck's  Polska,"  "  The  Neck"  being  a  popular  water- 
spirit  of  the  North;  and  "  Tomtarne,"  the  Hobgoblins. 
But  Afzelius  has  still  higher  claims  on  his  country's  regard. 
With  Bask,  he  translated  Samnml's  Edda  into  Swedish; 
with  Geijer,  he  collected  the  Ancient  Folk-  Visor,  in  3 
vols.;  and  afterward*  himself  published,  under  the  title  of 
Svtnska  Fotkets  Satfoti  'fder,  a  history  of  Sweden  drawn 
from  the  traditions  of  the  people. 

Karl  August  Nicander,  who  died  in  1839,  was  rather  an 
Italian  than  a  Gothic  poet.  Like  many  Scandinavians  he 
had  a  passion  for  Italy,  and  many  of  his  poems  are  quick- 
ened and  coloured  by' the  South.  Yet  he  wrote  the  hone- 
.Sword,  a  tragedy,  and  translated  Othello  and  Schiller's 
Maid  of  Orleans.  In  fact,  in  Nicander  there  is 
and  colour  tlian  substance. 
Bernhard  v  on  Besko 
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den  possesses.    The  chief  of  these  are  the  tragedies  of 
»Un  lit«r.  Erik  XIV.,  Hildegarde,  Torkrl  Knutson,  and  King  Birger 
tore.      intJ  f,is  Nace.    His  opera,  'Ihe  Troubadour,  was  Ht  to 
v>— music  by  the  present  king  of  Sweden. 

Assar  Lindblad,  a  clergyman  of  Scania,  is  a  disciple  of 
Tcgner ;  his  |>oems  display  much  genius. 

,T  TO  TIIE  NEW  SCIIOOU 


Thcre  arc  n 


ber  of  poets  belonging  to  the 
school,  yet  who  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  they  do 


from  Phosphorisla  and  Goths,  so  that  they  cannot  be  very 
regularly  classed.  Prominent  amongst  these  are  Stagneliua, 
Almquist,  ami  Runeberg,  with  others  of  more  or  less  mark. 
The  greatest  of  these  poets  is  perhaps  Stagnelius,  though 
Runeberg  treads  closely  in  his  steps. 

Erik  Johan  Stagnelius  is  a  genuine  modern  gnostic. 
His  poetry  is  as  fully  and  as  positively  the  enunciation  of 
gnostic  ism  as  ever  w  ere  the  preachings  of  the  old  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  speculative  Christians.  Suffering  himself  in  a 
sickly  and  torturing  body,  and  with  a  soul  longing  intensely 
for  liberation,  lie  held,  with  the  gnostic  sect,  the  belief, 
inherited  from  Plato  anil  Pythagoras,  that  souls  are  here  cast 
into  prison  for  their  past  sins,  and  that  Christ  is  the  libe- 
rator from  this  captivity.  All  his  poems,  the  "  Cydippe,"  the 
"  Narcissus,"  the  "  Bacchantes,"  "  Proserpina,"  and  "Sved- 
ger,"are  based  on  this  faith,  and  are  eloquent  with  the  pas- 
sion of  a  deep  and  divine  sorrow.  They  are  amongst  the  most 
spiritual  poems  ever  written,  and  abound  with  word-paint- 
ings, that  remind  us  of  the  old  Byzantine  pictures,  with  their 
devotional  figures  and  golden  back-grounds.  Stagnelius 
was  born  in  1793,  and  died  in  1828.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned,  he  published  Women  of  the  Aorlh  ;  Wladimir, 
a  fine  heroic  poem  in  hexameters;  and  the  Martyrs,  i.e., 
Vivia  Perpetua  and  her  Companions,  a  masterly  produc- 
tion ;  but  they  arc  his  "  Lilies  of  Sharon,"  which  distinguish 
him  from  all  other  Swedii.fi  i>oet$,  and  place  him  amongst 
the  greatest  intellectual  poets  of  any  country. 

J.  C.  L.  Ahnquist  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racters as  well  as  writers  of  Sweden.  His  productions  are 
most  voluminous,  and  on  almost  every  subject.  Professing 
to  teach  the  practical  duties  of  life,  he  has  contrived  to  fly 
off  into  the  strangest  speculations  anil  vagaries  conceivable. 
Poetry,  romance,  philosophy,  the  drama,  elementary  trea- 
tises, and  startling  projects,  have  poured  from  his  pen 
with  a  wonderful  abundance.  That  he  possesses  real  ge- 
nius is  undoubted,  but  it  appears  a  genius  allied  to  mad- 
ness, if  not  to  something  worse.  In  fact,  we  suspect  Alm- 
quist to  be  a  character  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  his  more 
recent  proceedings  put  this  even  beyond  suspicion.  He  has 
written  legends  of  New  Holland,  and  a  life  of  Hectors  on 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Sweden  ;  on  the  honour  of  la- 
bour; and  in  advocacy  of  education.  He  is  the  champion 
of  progress  and  of  improvement  of  the  social  condition.  He 
has  written  Writings  for  the  Peo/de,  Tht  Gospel of  Health, 
The  Prop  of  Man,  religion*  treatises  ;  and  along  with  these, 
others  sapping  the  Inundations  of  all  morals,  especially 
female  ones.  In  his  notorious  novel,  Del  gar  an,  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  Ca  Ira,  he  has  advocated  the  loosest  notions 
regarding  marriage.  He  has  written  the  most  extravagant 
•lories,  us  Sk  tlliwra  Mill,  and  ltamido  Marinesca,  the  in- 
famous son  of  the  infamous  Don  Juan;  and  the  wildest 
fictions  in  his  Tornrosem  Book  mingled  masses  of  extra- 
vagance and  beauty,  or  $ehems-el-.\ikar,  a  Nubian  epic; 
Jsodorus  of  T ndmor;  the  Wolfs  Daughter,  &c.  At  one  time 
he  proposed,  like  Sonthey,  a  Pantisncracy,  called  the 
'*  New  Man-home  Conlederacy,"  and  set  the  example  by 
going  off  into  the  primeval  Inrests  of  Wcrmland,  living  in 
a  turf-cabin,  clothing  himself  in  home-spun,  and  eating 
porridge  with  a  wooden  spoon.  At  length,  in  1831,  havinj 
robbed  an  acquaintance  of  a  large  amount,  he 


him,  and  got  off  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  London,  and 
thence  to  America,  to  the  horror  and  indignation  of  all 
Sweden. 

The  distinguished  modern  poet*  of  Sweden  are  Vitalia, 
Livijn,  Dahlgren,  and  Fahlcrantz.  Livijn  is  also  a  dis- 
tinguished  novelist,  and  Fahlcrantz  a  celebrated  wit,  though 
the  bishop  of  Westerns.  There  are  also  Wadman,  Ingel- 
man,  Wieselgren,  Bbttiger,  and  others.  But  we  can  only 
devote  a  more  particular  notice  to  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg, 
a  Finn  by  birth,  but  who  writes  in  Swedish,  his  subject* 
beine,  however,  Finnish  t  and  thev  bring  us  at  once  into  a 
perfectly  new  field  of  life.  Finland  has  its  own  vein  of 
poetry,  tliough  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  national  litera- 
ture. It  has  for  ages  existed  under  foreign  masters ;  there 
could,  therefore,  be  no  national  literature,  yet  it  has  a 
native  poetry.  Amid  its  solitary  forests,  its  wide,  dark 
moorlands,  its  lonely  lakes,  it  was  impossible  that  poetry 
should  not  visit  the  people  under  their  invasions  and  suffer- 
ings from  both  climate  and  men.  Finland  has  its  own  my- 
thology, totally  different  from  that  of  Scandinavia.  There 
we  have  no  longer  Odin,  Tbor,  Balder.  Braga,  and  the  rest; 
but  Ukko,  (he  mightiest  of  heaven's  powers,  thunders 
from  the  purple  cloud;  Ahti  is  the  god  of  the  sea,  WeH- 
amo  his  goddess  ;  Raima,  the  monarch  of  death  ;  and  Wai- 
nambinen,  the  god  of  song,  sings  through  the  woods  and 
by  the  streams  the  deeds  of  their  gods  and  heroes ;  of 
Kiillervo,  the  son  of  Kaleva,  the  great  ancestor  of  all  Fin- 
nish heroes.  The  Finns  have  their  songs  of  the  maidens,  of 
the  herdsmen,  of  their  social  festivities,  songs  of  the  cradle, 
and  of  the  stern  and  stirring  passages  of  life.  Thev  have 
always  had  their  popular  poets,  and  sing  in  a  metre  peculiar 
to  the  country,  one  form  of  which  has  been  borrowed  by 
Longfellow  in  his  song  of  Hiawatha. 

Runeberg  is  a  genuine  Finnish  poet ;  he  has  thrown  into 
his  |x>etry  all  the  wild  and  melancholy  character  of  hi* 
country,  and  has  mingled  with  it  a  deep  feeling  of  its  suffer- 
ings and  its  wrongs.  He  indulges  in  no  morbid  feelings  of 
his  own,  but  he  is  baptised  with  the  spirit  of  his  country 
and  countrymen  by  the  reflection,  over  those  brute  but  over- 
whelming forces  of  the  demi-savage  Muscovite,  which  have 
torn  his  native  land  as  a  prey  from  its  old  and  cherished 
associations,  and  made  it  an  appanage  of  a  vast,  dominant, 
but  unomalgattiated  empire.  These  feelings  break  forth  in 
tile  Stories  of  Ensign  Stal.  No  Northern  poet  has  em- 
bodied in  his  compositions  more  jioetry  in  the  highest  sense, 
— the  genuine  expression  of  the  human  heart  in  all  its  joys, 
troubles,  and  passions. 

Amongst  the  remaining  poets,  Wieselgren  has  also  writ- 
ten a  History  ofSicedisk  Literature,  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Besides  those  mentioned,  there  are  Ruda ; 
Olof  Fryxell,  brother  of  the  historian  ;  Hedborn  ;  Ad- 
lersparre ;  Braun  ;  Lindeblad  ;  Ridderstad  ;  Sutherlierg ; 
Blanche,  a  vaudeville  writer ;  Strandberg,  the  poet  of  free- 
dom ;  Malmstri'un  ;  Nybom ;  and  Bergman  ;  Gosselman,  a 
naval  officer  and  traveller;  Unge,  also  officer  and  traveller, 
a  humorous  poet ;  Sturzenbeclier,  a  brilliant  writer  of  the 
Heine  school ;  Carlen,  the  husband  of  the  novelist;  Nervan- 
der,  translator  of  poetry  of  King  Ludvigof  Bavaria;  Wenn- 
strom.  Goransson,  and  numbers  of  rising  men  ;  Hagbart,  the 
excellent  translator  of  Shakspeare,  in  twelve  volumes,  which 
he  has  presented  to  the  Shakspeare  Society  in  England. 


THE  ROMANCE  AND  NOVEL  WRITERS  OF  SWEDES. 

Whilst  the  literature  of  Sweden  is  almost  wholly  modern, 
its  romance  and  novel  literature  is  especially  so.  Merle, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  first  to 
cultivate  prose  fiction.  His  models  were  Fenelon,  Lowen- 
stein,  and  Barclay ;  his  productions  were  heavy,  bombas- 
tic, diffuse,  and  monotonous.  Their  titles  indicate  their 
character,  as  The  Romance  of  Adalrik  and  Gotnilda, 
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Eugenia,  or  the  Bewildered  Well-meaning  One.  He  died 
in  1 763.  From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  century  the 
country  was  inundated  with  foreign  romances.  La  Fon- 
taine'* Wood  Child,  Subterranean  Burial  Vault,  he,  cost 
more  tears  and  candle-ends  than  can  be  well  counted.  Hut 
all  this  unsound  stuff  had  its  day.  Hobgoblins,  like  other 
horrors,  vanished  ;  interesting  robber*  ceased  to  show  them- 
selves after  Kinaldini ;  even  Kotzebue's  monstrosities  grew 
insipid,  Palmblad  and  Cederborg  then  introduced  some- 
thing more  real  and  amusing.  Cederborg  became  the  most 
popular.  His  Uno  ton  Tratenberg  and  Otto  Trailing 
were  much  of  the  Tom  Jones  school ;  but  his  novels,  which 
passed  rapidly  through  numerous  editions,  abounded  with 
real  Swedish  life  and  character*,  and  are  read  by  many  with 
pleasure.  He  was  the  Dickens  of  Sweden  of  his  day.  In 
1843  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  Walberg 
was  a  disciple  of  Cederborg,  in  Uggelvik's  Ball,  and  the 
writers  of  Fuselbrenner,  Baron  Dolk,  &c.  Two  lady  novel- 
ists also  appeared,  Friiken  it"  •  •  and  Frbken  Cronhjclni, 
but  of  no  great  note.  G.  W.  Gunuelius,  who  wrote  TAord 
Bonde,  in  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  was  the  first  historic 
romance  writer.  Clas  Livijn,  the  poet,  Count  Peter  Sparre, 
"O.  K„"  author  of  Snapphanarne,  fee,  and  Mellin,  are  all 
novelists  of  note.  Mellin  has  also  written  a  History  of 
Sweden  for  Ladies.    We  have  already  spoken  of  Almquist's 

Suhlbergand  Mina  Grlnwall,  as  well  as  Kullberg, 
of  Gustacus  111.  and  his  Court. 

But  now  appeared  Sweden's  great  novelist,  Miss  Bremer, 
whose  works  are  so  well  known  to  England,  through  Mrs 
Howitt's  translations,  that  we  need  only  mention  them. 
Besides  her  novels,  Fredrika  Bremer  has  published  her 
Homes  in  the  New  World.  Her  success  called  forth  two 
other  ladies  in  the  same  department  of  literature  who  lave 
become  famous, — the  Baroness  Knorring  and  Emily  Carlen. 
The  Baroness  Knorring,  now  deceased,  is  the  George  Sand 
of  Sweden,  exhibiting  much  of  his  genius  and  of  his 
peculiar  notions.  One  of  her  stories,  Torparen,  or  the 
Peasant  andhis  Landlord,  is  a  masterly  production.  Emily 
Carlen  is  perhaps  a  more  prolific  writer  than  Miss  Bremer, 
and  enjoys  great  popularity  in  Sweden  ;  it  has  been  said  a 
greater  popularity  than  Miss  Bremer.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Professor  Lenstrom,  the  historian  of  Swedish  literature,  pro- 
nounces his  verdict  in  a  few  decisive  words : — "  Fredrika 
Bremer  is  Sweden's  greatest  female  writer  of  romance 
and  Dr  Sturzenbecher  says,  "  she  has  carried  our  native 
literature  farther  than  any  of  our  literary  notabilities  before." 

Besides  these,  Sweden  possesses  other  distinguished  living 
writers  of  fiction.  Wettcrbcrgb,  who  writes  under  the 
name  of  Uncle  Adam  ;  Engstrum,  who  exposes  the  vast  in- 
equalities of  society  ;  Snellman,  a  Finn  ;  De  Geer,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  a  noble  family  and  a  government  official,  who  writes  Bear- 
under  the  initials  "  S.  H.  T. ;"  Odman,  a  professor  of  Upsala ; 
and  Cni&enstolpe  and  Lindcberg,  two  of  Copenhagen's  i 
brilliant  journalists,  who  are  equally  celebrated  in  fiction. 

Here  we  close  our  sketch  of  the  literature  of  Scandina- 
via. It  is  but  a  sketch — a  mere  outline— of  the  mass  of 
literary,  poetical,  and  imaginative  wealth  spread  over  the 
northern  lands  of  our  stalwart  forefathers ;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  add  that  in  all  other  branches  of  letters,  in 
science,  in  art,  the  drama,  in  jurisprudence,  in  philosophy, 
Scandinavia  stands  on  a  fair  eminence,  and  promises  in  a  few 
years  to  assume  a  position  challenging  comparison  with  any 
country  of  Europe.  Let  the  reader  turn  over  the  Swedish 
Biographical  lexicon,  or  Lenstrom's  Synopsis  of  the  Lite- 
rature and  Art  of  Sweden,  his  Poesiens  Historic,  the  Nor- 
disk  Conversations  Lexicon,  now  publishing  in  Copenhagen, 
and  similar  works,  and  sec  wliat  hosts  of  able  authors  in 
every  species  of  intellectual  activity  present  themselves ; 
that  whole  libraries  have  been  accumulated  under  their 
hands,  in  all  sciences, — history,  philology,  theology,  antiqui- 
ties, every  branch  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
every  kind  of  miscellaneous  literature.  Look  back  through 
the  past,  what  world-wide  names  !  Puffendorf,  the  author 
of  Jus  Xatura-  et  Gentium,  and  other  works,  philosophic 
and  historic.  Linnaeus,  Swedenborg,  who  would  have  taken 
one  of  the  highest  places  as  a  discoverer  in  science  had  he 
not  stood  forward  as  a  great  theologic  seer.  The  names 
of  Schecle  and  Bcrzclius  are  familiar  to  all  chemical  stu- 
In  history,  Sweden  presents  great  names,  from  Saxo 
to  Geijer,  Fryxell,  and  Strinholm,  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Vikings.'  In  literary  history,  Hammar- 
kdld,  Wicselgren,  and  Lenstrom.  In  contemporary  art, 
Bystrom,  Gothe,  and  Fogelberg,  as  sculptors,  are  eminent 
names ;  in  painting  of  different  kinds,  Sodermark  in  por- 
trait, Sandberg  in  portrait  and  historic  painting,  Morner, 
historic  painter,  Dalilgren,  and  others.  Frbken  Rothkirch 
is  distinguished  in  portrait,  and  Fahlcranz  in  landscape 
painting  from  northern  scenery,  in  which  department  ladies 
have  also  distinguished  themselves,  as  Evelina  Stading  and 
Mamsell  Limnell.  Besides  these,  Julin,  Ezdorff,  Heidec- 
ken,  Soderberg,  the  Anckarswards, one  an  animal  painter; 
Kylberg,  a  painter  of  humorous  subjects  ;  Lauraeus,  a 
Finnish  o'rnre-paintcr ;  and  many  others,  deserve  particular 
notice.  The  great  names  in  all  these  departments  of  art 
and  science  belonging  to  Norway  and  Denmark  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  more  we  study  the  literature  of 
these  nations,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  traces  of  our  real 
ancestry,  and  that  we  have  yet  kindred  in  the  North  who 
are  essentially  worthy  of  being  known  where  Canute  the 
Great  once  reigned.  (w.  h — t.) 


SCAPULA,  John,  was  born  probably  at  Lausanne  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  studied  at 
Lausanne.  His  name  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture, neither  on  account  of  his  talents,  nor  learning,  nor 
virtuous  industry,  but  for  a  gross  act  of  disingenuity  and 
fraud  which  he  committed  against  an  eminent  literary  cha- 
racter of  the  sixteenth  century.  Being  employed  by  Henry 
Stephens  as  a  corrector  of  his  press  while  he  was  publishing 
his  Thesaurus  Lingua  Groicxe  in  1572,  Scapula  extracted 
those  words  and  explications  which  he  reckoned  most  useful, 
comprised  them  in  one  volume,  and  published  them  as  an 
original  work,  with  his  own  name.  This  book  appeared  in 
1579,  and  bore  the  title  of  Lexicon  Grttco  Lutinum.  The 
compilation  and  printing  of  the  Thesaurus  had  cost  Stephens 
immense  labour  and  expense;  but  it  was  so  much  admired 
by  those  learned  men  to  whom  he  had  shown  it,  and  seemed 
to  be  of  such  essential  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  the 


Greek  language,  that  he  reasonably  hoped  his  labour  would 
be  crowned  with  honour,  and  that  the  money  he  had  ex- 
pended would  be  repaid  by  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  But 
before  his  work  came  abroad,  Scapula's  abridgment  appeared, 
which,  from  its  size  and  price,  was  quickly  purchased,  while 
the  Thesaurus  itself  lay  neglected  in  the  author's  hands. 
The  consequence  was  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  Stephens, 
while  he  who  had  occasioned  it  was  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his  treachery.  Scapula's  Lexicon  was  aflcrwards  enlarged, 
and  published  in  folio ;  and  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions, while  the  valuable  work  of  Stephens  lias  never  been 
reprinted.  Its  success  is,  however,  not  owing  to  its  supe- 
rior merit,  but  to  its  moderate  price  and  commodious  sixe. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a*eaport  and  market-town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  39  miles  N.E.  of  York,  and  217  N. 
of  London.    It  occupies  a  fine  situation,  on  the  ahore  of  the 
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Sc*r-  German  Ocean,  along  a  semicircular  bay,  protected  on  the 
borough.  N.  and  N.E.  by  steep  heights,  crowned  by  the  old  cattle. 
v-»»,/»/  Originally  built  close  to  the  sands,  it  now  extends  for  sume 
distance  up  the  slope  behind,  the  houses  rising  in  succes- 
sive tiers  one  above  another.  The  upper  and  more  mo- 
dern part  of  the  town  is  very  handsome,  consisting  of  broad, 
well-paved  streets,  lined  with  elegant  houses.  There  arc 
many  public  buildings,  some  of  which  arc  remarkable  for 
beauty.  Among  litem  are  a  town-hall,  jail,  and  custom- 
house. Very  conspicuous  is  a  fine  circular  edifice,  in  the 
classical  style,  recently  built  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
museum,  which  forms  a  valuable  collection,  illustrative  of 
the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  county.  The  ancient 
but  now  dilapidated  castle  stands  on  a  cliff  from  300  to  330 
feet  high,  and  is  still  used  for  1  (arracks ;  and  protects  the 
town  and  harbour  by  means  of  three  batteries.  It  formerly 
covered  19  acres,  and  was  accessible  only  from  the  west. 
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The  massive  square  keep,  and  parts  of  the  gate  barbican, 
and  ditch,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  old  church  ofSt  Mary 
occupies  the  site  of  a  former  Cistercian  priory,  of  which 
some  portions  of  the  crypt  and  one  of  the  ancient  towers 
still  remain.  Christ  Church  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  erected 
in  1 828.  The  Established  Church  have  also  a  chapel  of 
ease;  and  there  are  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
various  sects,  of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independent*,  (Qua- 
kers, Christian  Brethren,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Educa- 
tion is  well  provided  for  by  a  grammar  school,  w  ith  thirty 
scholars  in  1*54,  a  Lancosterian  school,  national  schools, 
and  others  of  various  kinds.  There  are  also  two 
libraries,  and  a  mechanics'  institution ;  besides  the 
already  mentioned.  The  charitable  institution* 
alms-houses,  a  poor-house,  and  a  seamen's  hospital.  Scar- 
borough owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  its  mineral  wells  and 
to  its  advantages  for  sea-bathing,  which  render  it  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  summer  visitors.  There  are  two  mineral 
the  north  and  the  south,  differing  somewhat  in 
emical  ingredients.  They  have  long  been  in  high 
is  beneficial  to  invalids.  A  large  castellated  saloon 
been  erected  at  the  place  where  these  springs  rise,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  near  the  sea.  This  place  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  ravine  400  feet  wide,  which  is  spanned 
by  a  handsome  iron  bridge  of  4  arches,  supported  on  piers 
75  feet  high.  The  amusement  and  recreation  a  ' ' 
are  provided  for  by  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms, 
and  public  gardens.  Ship-building  is  largely 
Scarborough,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and 
sail-cloth ;  but  these  branches  of  industry  have  in  recent 
times  considerably  declined.  The  herring  fisher)',  during 
its  season,  employs  many  boats  belonging  to  the  town,  and 
there  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  harbour  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  the  only  good  one 
between  Whitby  and  the  month  of  the  Humber.  It  has  two 
piers ;  and  though  the  entrance  is  narrow,  it  is  commodious 
and  safe.  Scarborough  was  made  a  bonding  port  in  1841 : 
it  has  bonding  warehouses  and  a  lighthouse.  Some  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  with  the  Baltic,  Holland,  and 
Portugal ;  iron,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  wine,  and  brandy,  being 
the  chief  articles  imported.  There  is  also  some  coasting 
trade.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  registered  at  the 
port,  December  31,  1857,  was  299;  tonnage,  36,470:  of 
steam  vessels,  3;  tonnage,  452,  In  that  year  the  number 
of  vessels  that  entered  the  port,  all  sailing  vessels,  was  330; 
tonnage,  20,788 :  those  that  cleared,  also  all  sailing  vessels, 
were  46;  tonnage,  2271.  Scarborough  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  12  councillors ;  anil  returns  2  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  town  is  believed  to  be  ancient,  on 
account  of  its  name,  which  is  Saxon,  signifying  the  fortified 
rock;  and  it  was  at  one  time  strongly  defended  by  walls, 
moat,  and  earthen  ramparts.  The  castle  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength  before  tlie  use  of  gunpowder  ; 
•nd  even  during  the  civil  war  it  held  out  for  a  long  lime 


against  the  parliamentary  forces.  It  was  dismantled  tinder  Seulattl. 
the  Commonwealth,  but  partially  repaired  again  at  the  ^— ^ ,—— J 
time  of  the  rebellion  in  1745.    Pup.  (1851)  12,915. 

SCARLATTI,  Ai-kssandro,  one  of  the  greatest  among 
musicians,  was  born  at  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  in  1659,  and  died 
at  Naples,  on  24th  October  1725,  aged  sixty-six  years,  as  is 
shown  by  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  of  Monte-Santo.  Who  were  his  early  instruc- 
tors in  music  is  not  known.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
he  should  have  studied  under  Carissimi,at  Rome,  as  has  been 
so  often  said ;  because  when  Scarlatti  was  fifteen  years  old, 
Cari»«imi  was  ninety-four.  Scarlatti  visited  Rome  in  1680, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  Curissimi  was  then  living.  In 
that  year,  his  first  opera,  L'OneUd  NrW  Amort,  was  per- 
formed at  the  court  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  It  has  been  said 
that  another  opera  of  his  was  performed  in  the  same  year  at 
the  court  of  Munich ;  but  it  ap|>ear»  that  no  opera  of  Scar- 
latti's was  performed  there  before  1 72 1 .  His  opera,  Pompeo, 
was  performed  at  the  court  of  Naples  on  30th  January 
1684.  After  that  we  learn  nothing  of  hi*  proceedings  until 
1 693,  when  he  composed  the  oratorio,  /  dolori  di  Maria 
Vergine,  and  the  opera,  Theodora,  performed  at 
In  this  opera  he  gave  the  first  example  of  a  da 
capo ;  a  form  adopted  by  other  composers,  and  employed 
for  many  years  afterwards.  He  introduced  another  novelty, 
i>.,  orchestral  accompaniments  to  the  recitatives ;  and  he 
also  gave  a  separate  design  to  the  accompaniments  of 
the  airs.  It  appears  that,  in  1694,  he  held  the  office  of 
chapel  master-royal  at  Naples.  His  opera,  Pirro  e  JJeme- 
trio,  performed  at  Naples  in  1697 ;  //  firigionier  fortunato, 
in  1698;  and  especially  Laodicea  e  Berenice,  1701,  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  On  31st  December  1703,  Scarlatti 
to  assist  Foggia,  chapel-master  of  Santa  Maria 
and  in  May  1707  succeeded  that 
He  held  also  the  office  of  music-direc- 
tor to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  seems  to  have  obtained  for 
him  the  decoration  of  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur.  At  that 
time  the  new  political  condition  of  Naples  induced  Scarlatti 
to  return  thither  in  1709,  after  resigning  his  appointments 
in  Rome.  Among  the  operas  which  he  produced  at  Naples 
was  II  Tigrane,  performed  in  1715  ;  and  in  a  note  subjoined 
to  the  argument  of  the  drama,  Scarlatti  states  that  he  had 
then  composed  106  operas  for  different  Italian  theatres.  He 
afterwards  compos  cd  eleven  others,  besides  several  ora- 
torios, and  a  great  deal  of  church  music.  In  Tigrane  he 
formed  new  orchestral  instrumentations,  unknown  till  then. 
Scarlatti  composed  a  vast  number  of  cantatas,  most  of  which 
remain  in  manuscript.  He  taught  by  turns  in  the  conser- 
vatories of  Sant'  Onofrio,  Dei  Poveri  di  Gcsu  Cristo,  and 
Santa  Maria  di  Loreto.  The  famous  Durante  was  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  arranged  several  of  Scarlatti's  cantatas  as 
duets  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Mirecki  published  these 
arrangements,  along  with  Clari's  duets  and  trios,  at  Paris. 
Scarlatti's  genius  and  fertility  were  extraordinary.  His 
invention  was  rich  and  bold,  his  learning  great,  and  his 
style  pure.  His  modulations,  often  unexpected,  are  never 
harsh,  and  never  difficult  for  the  voice.  Besides  the  music 
above-mentioned,  Scarlatti  composed  the  following  pieces 
for  the  chamber.  Twenty  madrigals ;  a  scrcnata  for  four 
voices ;  two  serenate  for  five  voices 
voices ;  fourteen  chamber  duets,  for 
toccate,  for  the  harpsichord  or  organ. 

hut  is  vocal  music  is  given  by  Burncy,  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  his  History  of  Music;  and  another  by  Padre  Martini, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  counterpoint.  Clemcnti, 
in  his  Selection  of  Practical  Harmony,  3  volumes,  gives 
specimens  of  instrumental  music  by  Alessandro  and  Do- 
me nico  Scarlatti.  (<s.  f.  g.) 

Scarlatti,  Domenico,  son  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  was 
a  very  distinguished  composer,  and  one  of  the  ablest  harpsi- 
chord players  in  Europe.   He  was  born  at  Naples  in  1685 
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and  studied  at  first  under  his  lather,  and  afterward*  under 
Gasparini,  at  Home.  In  1709,  he  met  with  Hundel,  at 
Venice,  and  km  delighted  with  the  surprising  improvisa- 
tions of  that  great  irowter.  At  Home,  he  composed  a  great 
number  of  excellent  cantata*,  and  wrote  also  for  the  church. 
On  1st  January  1715,  he  was  appointed  chapel -matter  of  St 
Peter's  in  the  Vatican,  but  quitted  that  post  in  August 
1719,  when  he  went  to  London,  in  order  to  compose  on 
opera,  and  to  accompany  on  the  harpsichord  at  the  Italian 
Otiera.  He  there  produced  tfarei**o  on  the  30th  May 
1720 ;  and  next  year  set  out  for  Lisbon.  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal engaged  him,  and  treated  him  very  liberally.  In  1 726, 
he  returned  to  Naples,  but  finding  his  great  instrumental 
talent  of  small  advantage  to  him  in  Italy,  he  accepted,  in 
1729,  an  offer  from  the  court  of  Spain  to  give  lemons  to 
the  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  whom  he  had  formerly  taught 
at  Lisbon,  a*  Princess  of  Portugal.  At  Madrid  he  enjoyed 
great  advantages,  which  were  continued  to  him  by  rcrdi- 
nand  VI.,  in  whose  service  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
1757.  He  published  two  set*  of  sonatas  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  the  Astoria*,  besides 
other  sonatas.  His  sonatas  are  remarkable  for  invention, 
for  graceful  melody,  ond  skilful  construction.  The  num- 
ber of  his  sonatas  is  wonderful.  The  Abate  Sontini,  at 
Rome,  had  collected  349  of  Domenico  Scarlatti's  sonatas 
fur  harpsichord  anil  organ,  and  yet  had  not  obtained  all  that 
he  had  written.  Clementi,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Se- 
lections, gives  two  fugue  specimens  of  Domenico  Scarlatti's 
music,  one  of  them  the  celebrated  Cat's  Fugue,  (o.  r.  n.) 

SCARLET  FEVER  (Scarlatina),  either  mild,  or 
malignant  with  putrid  sore  throat,  exhibits  different  forms 
of  a  disease  which  is  propagated  by  a  specific  contagion, 
like  small-pox  or  measles,  and  like  them  is  believed  by  the 
best  observers  to  attack  a  person  only  once  during  life ; 
though  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rem 
numerous  in  scarlet  fever  than  in  the  other  two  di 
above  mentioned.  It  will  be  proper  to  notit 
the  mild  and  fatal  scarlet  fever  ;  and  to  describe  s 
in  which  the  symptom*  are  irregularly  combined. 

The  milder  form  of  scarlet  lever  is  distinguished  by  the 
rash,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  fever,  and  with  very  little 
affection  of  the  throat.  The  rash  first  appears  in  innumer- 
able red  points  about  the  neck  and  face,  and  by  the  next 
day  they  arc  seen  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  The 
skin  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  sometimes  there  are  small 
vesicles.  About  the  fourth  day,  the  eruption  is  at  its  height, 
and  on  the  fifth  it  begins  to  decline.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  cool  and  quiet,  should  not  be  overloaded  with  bed- 
clothes ;  his  diet  should  be  sparing,  and  cooling  drinks  and 
mild  laxatives  should  be  recommended. 

In  the  tetxrer  forms  of  Scarlatina  the  febrile  symptoms 
•t  the  commencement  are  more  severe ;  there  is  a  sensation 
of  stiffness  and  pain  on  moving  the  neck,  and  it  is  also 
painful  to  swallow  ;  the  voice  is  thick,  and  the  throat  feels 
rough  and  straitened.  The  heat  of  the  surface  rises  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner  j  not  only  to  the  sensations  of  the 
patient  or  observer  does  the  heat  seem  greater,  but  the 
thermometer  shows  it  to  be  I0S°  to  110°;  that  is  more 
than  ten  degrees  ubove  the  natural  standard.  There  is 
sickness,  headache,  great  restlessness,  and  delirium  ;  the 
pulse  is  frequent,  but  feeble,  and  there  is  great  langour  and 
famines*.  The  tongue  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  especially 
at  the  sides  and  extremity,  and  the  rising  points  are  very 
conspicuous.  This  kind  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  great  debility,  or  the  occurrence  of  other  dis- 
eases, as  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  dropsy,  or  an  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  whole  system,  or  water  in  the  brain. 

Treatment.  It  is  in  general  proper  to  begin  with  giving 
on  cnu'tic,  especially  if  we  at  all  suspect  the  stomach  to  be 
loaded  with  undigested  matter  ;  and  we  are  very  soon  alter 
to  exhibit  laxative  medicines,  which  arc  truly  one  of  our 
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most  important  remedies  in  this  disease.  The  washing  of  Scarps, 
the  patient's  body  with  cold  water,  is  considered  a  good  K*~^/m-/ 
antidote  to  )cs>en  the  burning  heat  of  the  fkm.  The  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  system  which  often  follows  scarlet 
fever,  is  not  unfrrquently  accompanied  with  a  swelling  re- 
sembling dropsical  swelling  ;  but  we  are  not  to  regard  this 
last  as  a  sign  of  debility,  or  to  be  deterred  from  the  use  of 
active  remedies. 

In  Malignant  Scarlet  Fever,  with  putrid  sore  throat,  the 
putrescent  symptom*  are  mure  rapid  ami  severe,  and  the 
general  system  is  much  oppressed,  the  throat  and  neigh- 
bouring parts  being  affected  with  rapidly-spreading  ulcera- 
tions. This  form  of  scarlet  fever  begin*  like  the  preceding, 
but  in  a  day  or  two  shows  symptoms  of  peculiar  severity. 
The  rash  i*  usually  faint,  and  the  whole  skin  soon  assumes 
a  dark  or  livid  red  colour. 

Treatment.  Strung  beef-tea  should  be  given  in  as  large 
quantities  as  possible,  and  wine  and  hark  shuuld  be  liberally 
administered ;  the  throat  must  be  injected  with  strong 
cleaning  Mrctaa. 

SCARPA,  Antonio,  was  born  at  La  Motto,  in  1749. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  as  an  anatomist  and  surgeon, 
and  his  works  in  both  these  branches  of  science  have 
spread  his  reputation  throughout  nil  Europe.  For  many 
years  he  occupied  the  chairs  of  clinical  and  operative  sur- 
gery in  the  school  of  Pavia  ;  and  when  he  became  emeritus 
jirofcssor,  he  was  really  the  director  of  the  faculty  of  me- 
dicine in  the  university  which  he  sn  grratly  contributed  to 
render  celebrated.  Scarpa  was  an  exact  a*  well  a  labori- 
ous observer,  and  did  more  than  most  men  of  his  time  to 
advance  the  progress  of  surgery.  Surgical  anatomy,  which 
has  given  a  particular  direction  to  the  researches  of  sur- 
geons, owes  its  first  development  to  the  labours  of  Scarpa, 
and  forms,  in  some  sort,  the  distinctive  character  of  Ml  pro- 
ductions. His  work*  are  not  altogether  free  from  faults. 
They  recommend  themselves  more  by  the  beauty  than  by 
the  precision  of  their  style ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  pre- 
cepts which  his  writings  convey,  and  the  judicious  and 
original  observations  on  which  they  are  based,  have  placed 
several  of  them  in  the  rank  of  classical  books  and  have 
led  to  their  translation  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope. Scarpa  commenced  his  career  as  an  anatomist,  but 
afterwards  directed  his  attention  principally  to  the  practice 
of  surgery ;  and  if  he  sometimes  maintains  opinions  that 
are  paradoxical,  if  hU  theories  and  hi*  precept.*  are  at  times 
hardly  defensible,  we  still  recognise,  even  in  hi*  errors, 
the  views  of  a  great  master,  and  thoughts  w  hich  direct  the 
reader  to  useful  reflection.  Uniting  to  the  love  of  science 
an  exquisite  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the  author  has  illustrated 
his  writings  with  engravings,  which  are  models  of  exactness, 
elegance,  and  purity.  The  plates  which  repn  nt  the 
nerves  of  the  heart,  and  those  which  acconqiany  the  trea- 
tises on  hernia  and  aneurism,  are  among  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  this  kind  He  died  at  Pavia,  on  the  30th 
of  October  1K32. 

Scarpa  ia  author  of  a  number  of  writing,  many  of  thorn  inserted 
ill  the jour nnl*  of  Italy,  and  on  local  suhjt'ctB  which  are  little  known. 
His  orlnciunl  work*  are,  Anaiemicat  ln:qui*ition*i  tie  Auditu  et 
Olfnau,  Pavia,  \7b9.  in  folio;  Ta>ml&  Xeurokyieo)  ad  Illmtrandum 
iVufcirr.im  <JardiatorH»  Xervorvm.  Pavia,  1794,  in  folio;  C .-mmf«i- 
m'iu  de  I'enit.ari  Oin'w  .SVmrturo,  I.eiu*.  1709.  ill  4lo;  Suit  JLVni*. 
Memo-i'  jlawHaanV*  f Ml MrafrlS.  Milan,  ISflO,  in  folio;  /.•.,<,/..,  a» 
td  <Jjiervr>:i>mi  Auatmnito-ckiruryichi  tnW  A  rtruriVm-i,  Pavia,  1&04, 
in  folio;  Sa-fii'i  di  Q>seriy<t:ioni  rd  A'^Tririiff  tulle  yhnctpati  .V.:l- 
latiie  d'yli  oechi,  Pavia,  18''1,  in  4to;  Sal  la-ilio  tpwaitrito  per 
I'Eetralivn*  drtla  pietra  daila  Vttiea  Orinarin,  Milan,  1S20,  in  4to  ; 
Sulio  Scirro  t  tul  Canero,  Milan,  1821,  ia  4to ;  Mrmvria  >*1U  Li>s- 
turn  dtO*  principal*  Arteri*  j  Uwra  rulla  Lyatura  trmporaria  de  !t 
grout  ArurudejU  arti,  Milan,  1823,  in  Svo  ;  Sagyiodi  OmmumU 
lul  taglio  Retta-viralr  pri  V Ettrazime  dell*  pietra  d«Ua  Vtnita  f.ri- 
noWa,  Pavia,  1823.  in  8vo  ;  Etnmt  dell*  :rr:n  iltmnrii  del  Prufa 
Vatta  ml  taylio  Rttto-vaicale,  Milan,  182 1,  In  8ro; 
Ureal*  M  CWoim  Spermftko,  Pavia,  1823,  in  4  to. 
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Scarpwito  SCARPANTO,  an  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  lying  in 
Scarron.  t|le  Mediterranean,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Rhodes.  It  is  about 
30  miles  long  by  5  across ;  and  is  very  lofty,  rugged,  and 
bare,  having  one  summit  near  the  centre.  4000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Marble  and  iron  arc  its  chief  productions ;  and 
there  are  some  harbours  on  its  coasts.  The  ancient  name 
was  Carpathus. 

SCARRON,  Paul,  a  famous  French  burlesque  writer, 
was  the  ton  of  a  counsellor  in  parliament,  and  born  at  Paris 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  year.  His  father  having  married  a  second  time, 
he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  visit  Italy,  where  he  freely 
indulged  in  licentious  pleasures.  After  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  persisted  in  a  life  of  dissipation,  till  a  long  and  painful 
disease  convinced  him  that  his  constitution  was  almost  worn 
out.  At  length,  when  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleasure,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  lost  "  the  use  of  those  legs  which 
danced  so  gracefully,  and  of  those  hands  which  could  paint 
and  play  on  the  lute  wiih  so  much  elegance."  In  the  year 
163N  he  was  attending  the  carnival  at  Mans,  of  which  he 
was  a  canon.  Having  dressed  himself  one  day  as  a  sa- 
vage, his  singular  appearance  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
children  of  the  town.  They  followed  him  in  multitudes, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  marsh.  This  wet 
and  cold  situation  produced  a  numbness  which  totally  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  misfortune  he  continued  gay  and  cheerful.  He  took 
up  his  residence  at  Paris,  and  by  his  pleasant  humour  soon 
attracted  to  his  house  all  the  men  of  wit  about  the  city. 
The  loss  ot  itis  health  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  for- 
tune. On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  entered  into  a  process 
with  his  mother-in-law.  He  pleaded  the  cause  in  a  ludi- 
crous manner,  though  his  whole  fortune  depended  on  the 
decision,  and  accordingly  lost  the  cause.  Mademoiselle  de 
Hautcfort,  compassionating  his  misfortunes,  procured  for 
him  an  audience  of  the  queen.  The  poet  requested  to  have 
the  title  of  valetudinarian  to  her  majesty.  The  queen 
smiled,  and  Scarron  considered  the  smile  as  the  commis- 
sion to  his  new  office.  He  therefore  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Scarron,  by  the  grace  of  God,  unworthy  valetudinarian 
to  the  queen." 

Cardinal  Mazarin  gave  him  a  pension  of  500  crowns; 
but  that  minister  having  received  disdainfully  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  Ti/phon,  the  poet  immediately  wrote  a  Ala- 
zarinade,  and  the  pension  was  withdrawn.  He  then  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  celebrated  his 
victories.  He  at  length  formed  the  extraordinary  resolu- 
tion of  marrying,  and  was  accordingly,  in  1651,  married  to 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne,  afterwards  Madame  de  Maintc- 
non,  who  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  "  At  that 
time,"  says  Voltaire,  "  it  was  considered  as  a  great  acquisi- 
tion (or  her  to  gain  fur  a  husband  a  man  who  was  disfigured 
by  nature,  impotent,  and  very  little  enriched  by  fortune." 
When  Scarron  was  questioned  about  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, he  said  he  acknowledged  to  the  bride  two  large  in- 
vincible eyes,  a  very  beautiful  shape,  two  fine  hands,  and  a 
large  portion  of  wit.  The  notary  demanded  what  dowry 
he  would  give  her.  Scarron  immediately  replied,  "  The 
names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but  the  name 
of  Scarron'*  wife  shall  life  for  ever."  She  restrained  by  her 
mod  est  v  his  indecent  buffooneries,  and  the  good  company 
which  had  formerly  resorted  to  his  house  were  not  less 
frequent  in  their  visits.  Scarron  now  became  a  new  man. 
He  grew  more  decent  in  his  manners  and  conversation  ; 
and  his  gaiety,  when  tempered  with  moderation,  was  still 
more  agreeable.  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  lived  with  so 
little  economy,  that  his  income  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small 
annuity  and  his  marquisate  of  Quinet.  By  the  marquisate 
of  Quinct,  he  meant  the  revenue  he  derived  from  his  pub- 
lications, which  were  printed  by  one  Quinet.  He  was 
VOL.  xix.  • 
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accustomed  to  talk  to  his  superiors  with  great  freedom,  in 
his  jocular  style.  In  the  dedication  to  his  Don  Japhet 
if  Armenie,  he  thus  addresses  the  king :  "  I  shall  endeavour 
to  persuade  your  majesty  that  you  would  do  yourself  no 
injury  were  you  to  do  me  a  small  favour ;  for  in  that 
case  I  should  become  more  gay.  If  1  should  become 
more  gay,  I  should  write  sprightly  comedies;  and  if  I 
should  write  sprightly  comedies,  your  majesty  would  be 
amused,  and  thus  your  money  would  not  be  lost.  All 
this  appears  so  evident,  that  I  should  certainly  be  con- 
vinced of  it  if  I  were  as  great  a  king  as  1  am  now  a  poor 
unfortunate  man." 

Although  Scarron  wrote  comedies,  he  had  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  study  the  rules  and  models  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Aristotle  and  Horace,  Plautu<  and  Terence,  would 
have  frightened  him;  and  perhaps  he  did  not  know  that 
there  was  ever  such  a  person  as  Aristophanes.  He  saw  an 
open  path  before  him,  and  he  followed  it.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  times  to  pillage  the  Spanish  writers.  Scar- 
acquainted  with  tliat  language,  and  he  found  it 
use  the  materials  which  were  already  prepared, 
than  to  rack  his  brains  in  inventing  a  subject ;  a  restraint  to 
which  a  genius  like  his  could  not  easily  submit.  As  he 
borrowed  liberally  from  the  Spanish  writers,  a  dramatic 
piece  did  not  cost  him  much  labour.  His  labour  consisted 
not  in  making  his  comic  characters  talk  humorously,  but  in 
keeping  up  serious  characters ;  (or  the  serious  was  a  foreign 
language  to  him.  The  great  success  of  his  Jodeltt  Maitre 
was  a  vast  allurement  to  him.  The  comediar 
it  eagerly  requested  more  of  his  productions.  They 
written  without  much  toil,  and  they  procured  him  laree 
They  served  to  amuse  him.  When  the  office  of 
vacant,  he  solicited  for  it  without 
length  Fouquct  gave  him  a  pension  of  1600 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  having  come  to  Paris, 
to 

to  Scarron,  "to 

France  has  made  you  her  valetudinarian,  and  I  create  you 
my  Roland."  But  Scarron  did  not  long  enjoy  that  title. 
He  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  hiccough,  that  every  person 
thought  he  would  have  expired.  "  If  I  recover,"  he  said, 
"  I  will  make  a  fine  satire  on  the  hiccough."  His  gaiety 
did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last.  Within  a  few  minutes  of 
his  death,  when  his  domestics  were  shedding  tears  about 
him,  "  My  good  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  never  make 
you  weep  so  much  for  me  as  I  have  made  you  laugh."  Just 
before  expiring  he  said,  "  I  could  never  believe  before  that 
it  is  so  easy  to  laugh  at  death.  He  died  on  the  14<h  of 
October  1660,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Brusen  de  la 
Mertinirre,  in  10  vols.  12mo,  1737.  There  are  The  ^f'neid  travet- 
tied,  in  eight  books.  It  was  afterwards  continued  by  Morcau  de 
Urarey  ;  Typkon,  or  the  QiQantomachia,  Many  comedlf »,  as  Jode- 
ltt, or  tho  Matter  Valet,  JodeUt  Cufed,  Don  Japkel  d' Armenie,  the 
Vvn.'i -vltrnt  Heir,  F.tery  Man  hit  own  Guardian,  the  Fooliik  Martptie, 
tie  Scholar  of  Salamanca,  the  Falte  Appearance,  aud  the  Pnneo  Cor- 
taire,  a  tragi-comedy.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  other  pieces  in 
verse.  His  Comic  Romance,  in  prose,  Is  the  only  one  of  bis  works 
that  deserves  attention.  It  Is  written  with  much  purity  and  gaiety, 
and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  Uia  improvement  of  the  French 
language.  It  has  been  translated  into  Englifh  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Scarron  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  his  works  to  bis 
friends  as  ho  composed  them,  which  he  called  '■  trying  bis  works." 
SegraU  and  another  of  his  friends  coming  to  him  one  day,  "Take 
a  chair,"  aaid  Scarron  to  them,  "  and  sit  down,  that  1  may  examine, 
my  Comic  Komance."  When  he  obsorved  the  company  laugh, 
"  Very  well,"  aald  he,  "my  book  will  be  well  received,  tince  it 
makes  persons  of  such  delicate  taste  laugh."  >*ur  was  he  deceived. 
Ills  romance  bad  a  prodigious  run.  It  was  the  only  one  of  his 
works  that  Bolleau  could  submit  to  read.  Spaniih  novelt  translated 
into  French.    A  volume  nf  iMtere,    Potmi,  consisting  of  ^""g** 
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Scairon. 


see  Scarron.  "  I  'permit  you,"  said  she 
)  tall  in  love  with  me.    The  Queen  of 


epistles,  stanias,  odes,  andcpl| 
with  sprightliness  and  gaiety,  and  his  works  have  nearly  all 
translated  into  English. 
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SCEPTICISM. 


The  rela- 
tion of 
Scepticism 
to  Dogma- 


Sctptieiim.  Scepticism  (oxtyis,  doubt),  is  that  negative  species  of 
v«— philosophy  which,  founding  on  the  alleged  contradiction. 
Scepticism  whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  primary  data  of  conscious- 
nets,  pronounces  philosophy  false  and  truth  impossible ;  or, 
more  briefly,  it  is  that  negative  system  of  philosophy  which, 
by  doubting  of  everything  beyond  the  region  of  pheno- 
mena, doubts  the  possibility  of  all  speculation. 

in  order  to  doubt,  man  must  begin  somewhere,  and  the 
admission  by  the  sceptic  of  the  truthfulness  of  phenomena 
is  alike  necessary  and  convenient.  For  an  absolute  scep- 
ticism regarding  the  energies  of  the  human  faculties,  even 
when  admitted  to  be  self-consistent,  and  acquitted  of  con- 
tradiction, is,  as  self-destructive,  absolutely  impossible.1  If 
I  am  sceptical  of  my  own  faculties  when  they  doubt,  this 
very  scepticism  annihilates  that  doubt,  and  renders  me 
incapable  of  advancing  a  step.  The  highest  farm  which 
scepticism  can  assume  is  that  of  convicting  the  data  of 
consciousness  of  mutual  exclusiveness,  whether  possible 
or  actual.3  It  is  the  business  of  the  sceptic,  accord- 
ingly, to  destroy,  not  to  establish;  to  pull  down,  not  to 
build  up.  He  accepts  his  premises  from  the  dogmatist, 
and  strives,  by  bringing  them  into  hostile  collision,  to  con- 
vict him  of  absurdity.  It  is  the  business  of  the  dogmatist  to 
develop  with  consistency  the  facts  which  consciousness  re- 
veals ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  sceptic  to  review  the  labours 
of  the  dogmatist,  and  discover,  if  possible,  an  inconsistency 
in  the  primary  facts  which  are  subjected  to  his  criticism. 
The  function  of  the  sceptic  is  quite  a  legitimate  one,  ac- 
cepting as  he  docs  both  his  method  and  his  material  from 
the  dogmatist  j  but  pursuing  his  aim  in  an  entirely  different 
spirit,  and  with  a  widely  different  end.  The  highest  end 
of  the  dogmatist  is  to  produce  an  intellectual  harmony  ; 
the  highest  end  of  the  sceptic  is  to  generate  an  intellectual 
chaos.  The  intuition  of  truth  is  wliat  the  dogmatist  seeks  ; 
what  the  sceptic  longs  fur  is  the  absolute  doubtfulness  of  all 
conviction.  Both  start  from  common  ground  in  starting 
from  the  acceptation  of  phenomena ;  both  arrive  at  directly 
opposite  conclusions  in  arriving,  the  one  at  affirmation,  the 
other  at  doubt*  The  dogmatist,  the  emblem  of  impatience,  is 
earnest  and  incessant  in  his  pursuit  of  truth;  the  sceptic,  the 
picture  of  composure,  is  finely  indifferent  and  delightfully 
dubious  over  everything  which  claims  the  name  of  truth. 
The  dogmatist,  positive  in  his  assurance  of  the  criterion  of 
what  he  seeks,  has  a  constant  trust  in  the  attainability  of 
philosophy ;  the  sceptic,  on  the  other  hand,  who  harbours 
the  sole  conviction  that  all  truth  is  vain,  believes  (if  a 
sceptic  can  be  said  to  believe)  in  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  philosophy.  Dogmatist  and  sceptic  alike  agree  in  accept- 
ing the  foundations  of  knowledge  ;  the  dogmatist,  reliant 
on  the  strength  of  his  intuitions,  boldly  pushes  beyond 
phenomena,  and  affirms  his  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
self,  the  world,  and  Deity  as  entities ;  the  sceptic,  again, 
who  freely  doubts  all  intuitions,  chooses  to  think  of  these 
essences  as  so  many  popular  illusions,  or  at  best  as  so  many 
fond  dubieties.  The  dogmatist  accepts  of  his  intuitions, 
and  carelessly  multiplies  or  as  carelessly  diminishes  them  ; 
the  sceptic,  ever  on  the  watch,  argues  their  original  false- 
hood from  their  positive  contradiction  in  the  hands  of"  the 
dogmatist.  The  veracity  of  consciousness,  so  far  as  testi- 
fying to  the  truthfulness  of  phenomena  are,  at  the  outset, 


accepted  alike  by  dogmatist  and  sceptic ;  and  it  depends  Scepticism. 

entirely  on  the  measure  of  consistency  with  which  the  dog- 
matist  shall  work  out  his  problem,  whether  or  not  he  shall 
have  left  room  for  the  keen-eyed  anil  persistent  sceptic.  If 
the  dogmatist  succeeds  in  elaborating  his  undertaking 
throughout  with  entire  consistency,  philosophy  and  nature 
will  be  reconciled ;  but  if  he  doe*  not  succeed  in  this  vndea- 
vour,  consciousness  will  prove  only  a  bundle  of  antilogies, 
and  scepticism  will  reign  supreme.  Considered  under  one 
aspect,  the  sceptic  stands  opposed  to  the  dogmatist  and  not 
to  truth,  in  so  far  as  he  engages  to  convict  of  contradiction 
the  principles  which  philosophy  has  developed.  Considered 
under  another  and  a  higher  aspect,  he  stands  opposed  both 
to  truth  and  dogmatism,  in  so  far  as  he  doubts  of  everything 
beyond  phenomena,  in  convicting  of  contradiction  die  prin- 
ciples on  which  philosophy  itself  is  founded.  The  former 
may  be  called  relative,  the  latter  altsolute  scepticism.*  It 
will  thus  be  seen  what  are  the  legitimate  relations  of  sceptic 
and  dogmatist.  That  man  is  not  a  sceptic  wlio  exercises 
doubt  as  a  means,  but  not  as  an  end.  This  temporary 
doubt  is  but  a  passing  phase  of  every  strong  and  earnest 
mind  in  search  of  the  truth.  In  the  intellectual  constitu- 
tion of  some,  and  particularly  of  those  in  whom  their  in- 
tuitions prove  too  strong  for  their  logic,  this  salutary 
disposition  becomes  temporarily  tainted  as  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
dominating disease.  Yet  it  is  the  truth  which  the  thinker 
is  in  search  of,  and  not  universal  doubt  as  an  ultimate  end. 
Not  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  thinkers  w  hich  the  world 
has  known  seem  to  have  spent  much  of  their  lime  in  this 
atmosphere.  Witness  the  Analogy  of  Bishop  Butler  and 
the  Fences  of  Blaise  Pascal,  where  abundant  evidence  will 
be  found,  particularly  in  the  under-current  of  those  writers' 
minds,  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement.  What  is 
usually  known  as  the  Cartesian  doubt  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  feature  in  the  history  of  thoughtful  men.  "  Wim 
never  doubted,  never  half  helicved." 

Speculative  thought  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  the  minds  Old  i«pti- 
of  the  Grecian  sages,  when  scepticism  begun  stealthily  to™'  ":' 
insinuate  its  doubts.  No  sooner  had  dogmatism  fairly  :1  ,,r 
gained  time  to  develop  itself  into  full  blossom,  than  we 
find  scepticism,  its  negative  correlate,  springing  up  in  its 
shade.  As  action  and  re-action  constantly  recur  with  the 
force  of  their  compensating  influence,  so  the  speculative 
efforts  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of  Aristotle,  required  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  destructive  philosophy  of  Pyrrho  of  Elis 
and  his  school.  Plato  had  developed  his  ideal  theory  to 
find  it  rudely  taken  lo  pieces  by  Aristotle,  who  afforded  to 
philosophy  as  baseless  a  foundation,  in  his  boasted  Logic, 
as  the  system  of  speculation  which  he  had  so  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  If  Plato's  theory  could  be  shown  to  be  mis- 
leading, a  similar  proof  could  be  led  against  that  of  his 
opponent.  Sense  could  only  furnish  the  mind  with  out- 
ward phenomena,  and  formal  logic  could  carry  it  no  farther. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  logic  to  analyse  and  regulate,  not  to 
svnthetize  and  amplify.  It  belongs  not  to  logic,  hut  to  a 
quite  different  department  of  human  knowledge,  to  furnish 
the  material  out  of  which  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  real 
convictions.  As  at  once  the  law  of  tlmughl  and  of  things, 
logic  is  properly  both  subjective  and  objective.  It  is  con- 
stantly engaged  on  the  evolution  of  identical  propositions, 


1  Yet  this  self  -contradictory  principle  is  that  which  JoufTroy,  usually  so  just  a  thinker,  calls  th«  *'  on*  irrefutable  argument  of  scep- 
ticism."   (See  Ufin„,,„  PMotvyhiquet.)  1  See  Dlog.  Laert.,  lib.  ix.,  I'jirrkv,  passim. 


5; 


3  See  Smtus  Kmpiricus.  lyrrh.  JJypotvpo.,  passim ;  Diogenea  Laerllus,  lib.  Is.,  fjfiTSoi  llama's  Trtatit  of  Human  jfaturt,  vol.  L; 
Hamilton's  edition  of  Itcid,  p.  7*4. 

*  6«a  Uamlltou't  Dutuuimu  »n  SUktopkr,  p.  87,  second  edition. 
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Scepticism,  and  at  no  point  in  any  process  of  demonstration  is  it  possible 
to  detect  any  addition  made  to  the  quantum  of  existence 
alrtadv  realized.  To  metaphysics  it  belongs  to  furnish  the 
fact*  of  existence  which  are  competent  to  human  knowledge. 
Thinliintr.  under  this  relative  phase,  neither  Plato  nor  Aris- 
totle had  taken  any  definite  account  of}  and  hence  Pyrrlio 
and  the  sceptics  seized  upon  thin,  the  vulnerable  portion  of 
their  system*.  If  one  were  to  trust  the  absurd  stories  re- 
lated of  the  practical  life  of  Pyrrho,1  one  would  be  neces- 
sitated to  suppose  him  to  have  been  little  leu  than  crazy. 
Such,  however,  we  may  be  assured  he  was  not.  He  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  mystery  and  con- 
sequent incomprehensibility  (oxaroA^ia)  that  surrounded 
the  little  life  of  man.  He  studied  in  his  early  years  the 
doctrines  of  DemocritUS,  and  in  his  maturer  life  he  followed 
Alexander  into  India,  bent  on  |)hilo*ophical  conquest,  as 
his  master  was  upon  territorial  aggrandizement.  He  studied 
the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  held  converse  with  the  Gym- 
nosophists.  Struck  by  the  devout  faith  of  the  latter  in  doc- 
trines so  singular  and  so  unusual  to  the  mind  of  a  Greek, 
he  doubtless  reflected  deeply  on  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
and  narticularlv  on  the  formation  of  belief.  On  his  return 
to  Eiis,  men  found  that  he  had  lost  all  faith  in  philosophy : 
he  viewed  all  doctrines  with  a  profound  scepticism,  and 
began  to  live  a  life  of  wonderful  simplicity  and  of  wonder- 
ful indifference.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  be- 
queathed his  name  to  all  succeeding  sages  who  might  choose 
to  adopt  his  system  of  opinions.5  The  next  thinker  of  any 
note  who  clwse  Pyrrhonism  or  Scepticism  as  his  creed 
was  Timon,  a  physician  of  Phlius  (b.c.  279),  a  keen  and 
restless  wit,  and  a  man  of  genius,  who  wrote  those  satirical 
poems  known  as  StXAoc  If  further  proof  were  wanting  of 
the  perfect  sanity  of  Pyrrho,  the  faithful  adlierence  of  this 
caustic  humorist,  who  was  wont  to  wonder  how  his  master 
could  contrive  to  live  "  the  only  man  as  happy  as  a  gnd," 
were  sufficient  of  itself  to  establish  it.  Timon  was  much 
too  great  a  humorist  to  follow  Pyrrho  if  he  had  not  been 
really  worthy  of  being  followed.  After  the  Pyrrhonian 
Numenius,  Cyprus  and  Seleucia  afforded  two  pupils  to 
Timon,  in  Dioscorides  and  Euphrannr,  who  served  to  close 
the  old  sceptical  school  of  Greece.  Its  adherents  taught  die 
complete  renunciation  of  all  science,  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  complete  apathy  to  all  impressions.2 

The  Pyrrhonic*  gathered  fresh  strength  in  the  new  scep- 
tical school,  which  was  inaugurated  by  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished advocates,  iEnesidcmus,  who  flourished  a  little  later 
■M™ '"  '^an  ^'ccro-  ■'°  ,n's  philosopher  is  generally  ascribed 
the  systematizing  or  invention  of  the  ten  topics  employed 
by  Sextus  Kmpiricus  to  justify  a  suspense  of  all  positive 
opinion.  The  criticism  offered  by  /Enesidemus  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Causality  is  certainly  the  boldest  and  most  ingenious 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  philosophy.  The 
force  of  lii-.  argument  lay  in  the  alleged  incapability  of  the 
human  mind  to  understand  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 
Of'  his  eight  books  of  Pyrrhonian  discourses  (Uvppwcuur 
Aoyuv  oVra  jJifikia)  only  a  few  fragments  now  remain.  Hero- 
dutus  of  Tarsus,  Mcnodotus,  Agrippa  (said  to  be  the  author 
of  the  "  five  crounds  of  doubt"  current  among  the  later 
sceptical  thinkers),  and  Antioclius  of  Laodicea,  kept  up  the 
sinking  credit  of  the  Pyrrhonists  till  the  appearance  of 
Aextut  Em-  Sextus  Empiricus  (about  a.p.  '290),  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
plrlca*.      Herodotus  of  Tarsus,  and  an  acute  and  thoughtful  writer. 

In  his  Pyrrhonian  Outlines,  and  his  books  against  the 
Mathematicians  (or  dogmatists),  he  has  lelt  us  an 


repository  of  information  respecting  the  schools  of  ancient  1 
scepticism.'  This  writer  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  and 
received  his  surname,  Empiricus,  from  his  connection  with 
that  empirical  school  of  physicians  who,  discarding  all 
science,  based  their  knowledge  entirely  upon  experience. 
While  he  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors, 
and  especially  of  jEnesidemus,  of  Agrippa,  and  of  Menodo- 
tus,  it  is  evident  from  what  he  has  left,  that  he  was  capable 
of  higher  efforts,  both  in  defining  the  end  and  working  out 
the  details  of  a  rigorous  system  of  doubt.  In  his  three 
books,  Uv^fiujvtuMf  Tsrorwriio-ajt',  he  discusses  in  a  fair  and  rtii  jy- 
unusually  candid  manner  the  radical  distinction  between' 


the  sceptics  and  the  dogmatists,  and  works  out  with  much  lin 
acuteness  and  spirit  the  various  contradictions,  as  they  pre-  ** 
sented  themselves  to  his  mind,  of  the  problems  of  Sense 
and  of  Logic,  with  an  occasional  detour  into  the  region  of 


If  he  ever  indulges  in  humour,  it  is 

of  a  mild  and  " 

thing  of  that  wild  satirical  banter  with  which 
lighted  to  cover  his  opponents.  The  first  book  of  the  Pyr- 
rhonian Outlines  is  occupied  with  a  general  exposition  of 
scepticism ;  in  the  two  remaining  books  the  author  takes 
the  dogmatists  to  task  respecting  the  various  problems 
which  occupy  their  philosophy.  He  opens  his  first  book  by 
a  chapter  devoted  to  Dogmatics  and  Sceptics,  in  which  he 
shows  that  they  form  the  two  great  classes  of  philosophical 
thinkers.  Towards  the  end  of  that  chapter  he  throws  in  a 
sceptical  caution  in  these  word*  :  "  I  wish  to  advertise  my 
readers  at  to  what  I  shall  advance,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
establish  things  as  they  are,  and  that  I  cannot  at  all  assure 
them  that  things  are  as  1  speak  of  them."  Having  thus 
made  his  bow  to  his  audience,  he  proceeds  to  lay  before 
them  a  definition  of  scepticism.  "  The  sceptical  faculty  is," 
according  to  Sextus,  "  that  by  which  we  oppose  pheno- 
mena and  noumcna  in  all  possible  ways,  and  by  which  we 
arrive,  through  a  counterpoise  of  things  and  arguments, 
fir.it-  at  a  suspension  of  judgment  (tVoviJ),  and  afterward* 
at  entire  freedom  from  passion  (drapa£t'a)."i  The  aim 
which  the  sceptic  proposed  to  himself  was  accordingly  two- 
fold :  first,  intellectual,  to  reach  absolute  suspension  of 
judgment ;  and  second,  moral,  to  attain  to  a  condition  of 
perfect  calm.  The  latter  alternative  was  probably  sup- 
iiosed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  for- 
mer; so  that  when  the  doubter  had  reached  the  absolute 
stato  of  intellectual  suspense,  lie  would  necessarily  ex- 
perience in  his  inmost  soul  that  perfect  quiet  which  the 
thinker  so  greatly  longs  for.  At  all  events,  little  attention 
was  given  by  the  ancient  Pyrrhonists  to  this  the  moral  part 
of  their  task.  We  shall  confine  attention  exclusively  to 
tin-  intellectual  phases  of  scepticism,  and  give  a  running 
outline  of  these  celebrated  Htfpotyfio*ft.  They  arc  a 
summing  up  of  all  previous  Pyrrhonic  ideas,  and  succeed- 
ing sceptics,  Hume  included,  have  only,  with  a  slight 
divergence,  traversed  the  old  road. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  above  definition  of  scepti- 
cism, that,  as 'has  already  been  stated,  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  thorough-going  doubter  to  play  the  sceptic  in 
the  most  absolute  sense ;  on  the  contrary,  he  accepts  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  as  he  finds  them,  and,  trusting 
to  his  instincts,  he  rests  hi*  practical  life  upon  this  em- 
pirical basis,  and  eschews  altogether  the  dogmatical  folly 
of  perpetually  pursuing  that  which  he  can  never  attain. 
The  dogmatht  tries  to  find  a  speculative  criterion  by  which 
st  his  philosophic  ngs ;  while  the  sceptic,  w  ho  fancies  he 


1  Uiugrnphies  of  Out  diiTtront  philosophers 
*  Set  Diopcnp*  l,a,ert..  lib.  is.,  Pjrrho. 
3  S*e  Gexkiciu  unj  Qtitt  det 
Leipsic,  1794. 


to  in  this  artieU  will  b« 


tae  asm.  of  I 


vorm-jlick  in  m<krickl  <xvl}  Moral  und  Ittl&on,  von  D.  Carl  Fridrich  Sttudlin,  2  vols, 
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Scepticism,  has  a  thorough  conviction  of  die  fruitlessness  of  alt  such 
—  —  attempts,  chooses  to  repose  in  his  practical  security,  and 
leaves  the  dogmatist  unaided  to  pursue  his  vain  wanderings 
in  search  of  his  darling  ignis  fatuus.  On  this  point  Sextus 
is  very  explicit.  "  When,"  he  says,  "  we  inquire  whether 
an  object  is  such  as  it  appear!1,  we  grant  the  appearance  of 
il :  we  do  not  inquire  and  hesitate  concerning  what  appears, 
but  concerning  what  is  said  of  this  appearance."  (Pyrrk. 
J/ypotyp.,  L.  c.  x.)  The  sceptic's  conviction  of  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  a  criterion  of  truth  results  from  a  mul- 
titude of  considerations,  all  of  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
following  three  heads: — 1.  The  subject  of  knowledge;  2. 
The  object  of  knowledge  ;  3.  The  relation  of  subject  and 
object,  or  from  knowledge  itself.  Sextus  Empiricus  has 
chosen  to  Follow  a  much  more  complicated  order,  but  all  his 
more  important  considerations  will  be  found  included  under 
these  three  divisions 

1.  As  to  the  sceptical  contradictions  which  arc  found  to 
emerge  from  a  contemplation  of  the  knowing  mind  or  sub- 
ject of  knowledge,  the  first  and  most  obtrusive  are  to  be 
found  in  the  region  of  Sensation,  and  the  last  and  roost  re- 
condite in  the  sphere  of  Intelligence.  Phenomena  are 
apprehended  by  the  Conner  faculties,  Substances  by  the 
latter.  Now,  not  only  are  those  faculties  found  to  disagree 
in  themselves ;  they  are  found  also  to  contradict  one  an- 
other. Not  only  do  the  results  which  the  Senses  supply 
contradict  each  other ;  these  same  results  clash  with  those 
furnished  by  the  Intelligence,  which  in  turn  are  found  to 
be  mutually  exclusive.  The  knowledge  furnished  by  Sen- 
sation is  as  fallacious  as  it  is  patent.  No  one  doubts  that 
each  separate  sense  affords  at  different  times  very  different 
representations  of  the  same  object, — nay,  arc,  and  must  be, 
diverse  in  their  information  at  every  different  moment  of 
lime.  Again,  the  senses  themselves  contradict  one  another 
as  to  tlic  accuracy  of  their  intelligence.  Who  can  assure 
us,  moreover,  that  the  eye,  ear,  and  touch  of  each  separate 
individual  affords  him  sensations  exactly  similar  to  ours  r 
How  do  I  know,  for  example,  that  what  appears  to  me  red, 
may  not  be  felt  by  my  neighbour  to  be  yellow  ?  Doubtless 
he  would  use  the  word  red  exactly  as  I  do ;  but  the  puzzle  is, 
does  he  mean  precisely  the  same  tiling  by  it?  For  aught 
we  know,  the  senses  may  be  quite  peculiar  in  each  indivi- 
dual, and  may  give  quite  different  reports  to  different  men. 
What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  accuracy  of  external  ob- 
servation, seeing  that  it  is  upon  such  testimony  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  must  rest  <  Human  Sensations  are 
modified  by  organization,  by  the  distance  of  objects,  by  the 
physical  and  moral  changes  which  take  place  in  man,  ac- 
cording as  he  is  asleep  or  awake,  in  infancy  or  old  age, 
in  motion  or  at  rest,  preoccupied  with  love  or  hatred,  with 
joy  or  sorrow.  And  who  is  there  can  discover  the  means 
of  rectifying  such  inevitable  mistakes  ?  Who  will  furnish 
man  with  a  sensational  criterion  ?  The  task  is  hopelessly 
in  vain.  The  natural  inference  for  the  sceptic  is  of  course 
ar{\u>,  or,  I  suspend  my  judgment. 

lint  again,  Sextus  strives  to  find  a  I: 
the  elements  of  the  intelligence,  and  t 
and  in  logical  phenomena.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a 
sceptic  will  be  prepared  to  pass  by  any  truth  which  is  alleged 
to  bear  the  special  marks  of  an  original  conviction.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  augu.it U  these  principles,  affirmed  to  bed  priori, 
may  be  ushered  in,  or  with  what  profound  reverence  we 
would  call  upon  men  to  fall  down  and  worship  when  what 
is  called  a  primary  truth  is  unveiled  in  their  presence ; 
the  sceptic  replies  calmly,  as  is  his  wont,  that  he  must 
have  evidence  ere  he  bows  down  before  those  awful  beliefs, 
warranting,  nay,  compelling  him  in  a  sort,  to  affix  to  them 
his  unhesitating  assent.  Sextus  takes  a  somewhat  easier 
road  to  his  doubt,  and  leads  a  proof  of  the  radical  falsehood 


is  for  his  doubt  in 
ticularly  in  Logic 


of  those  beliefs  which  we  call  original,  by  a  simple  refer-  Scepticism, 
ence  to  the  various  and  equivocal  representation  which  '  —  — 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  dogmatists,  real 
and  apparent.  And  in  doing  so,  unfortunately,  his  task 
was  easy.  He  finds  little  difficulty,  for  example,  in  evolv- 
ing discrepancies  connected  with  the  idea  of  Cause,  which 
philosophers  have  since  grappled  with,  and  grappled  in  vain. 
But  here  he  simply  chronicled  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
cessor ^Encsidemus.  "  For,"  he  remarks,  "  if  we  cannot 
understand  a  cause  before  its  effect,  seeing  that  it  is  rela- 
tive ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  understand  it  as  being  before 
the  effect,  seeing  that  it  is  the  cause  of  that  effect ;  then 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  anything  to  be  before 
that  which  we  cannot  understand  anything  to  be,  and 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  understand  that  there  is  a  cause." 
The  only  respectable  attempt  made  by  philosophers,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  to  solve  this  difficulty  of  the  identity  of 
Cause  and  Effect  is  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  that  illustrious  thinker 
has  succeeded  in  unveiling  the  mystery  which  generated  the 
ingenious  quibble  of  the  subde  old  sceptic.1  Having  so  far 
disposed  of  the  data  of  consciousness,  Sextus  next  directs  his 
doubt  against  the  faculties  of  Demonstration.  And  in  com- 
bating Logic,  he  boldly  affirms  that  "  it  may  not  exist." 
{Pyrrk.  HypoL,  Lib.  ii.,  c.  13.)  He  shows  with  much  acutc- 
ne«s  that  demonstration  never  adds  anvthing  to  the  quantum 
of  thought ;  but  he  does  not  succeed  in  disentangling  the 
form  from  the  ttuttter  of  thought  in  the  demonstrative  pro- 
cess. Seeing  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  evolution  of 
identical  propositions,  so  long  as  we  choose  to  employ  the 
method  of  demonstration,  he  at  once  sets  the  process  aside 
as  quite  useless,  or  at  least  very  doubtful  j  and  in  this  his 
example  has  subsequently  been  followed  by  more  than  one 
philosopher  who  professed  a  very  different  creed.  Sextus 
concludes  thus :— "  Jf  these  things  which  wc  have  advanced 
in  favour  of  demonstration  be  like  the  truth  (for  we  do 
not  at  all  oppose  them),  and  if  the  arguments  which  wc 
advanced  against  demonstration  be  like  the  truth,  we 
to  arrest  our  judgment  both  for  and  against,  and 
should  say  it  is  equallv  uncertain  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  any  demonstration."  (Lib.  ii.,  c.  13.)  So  far  the  Sub- 
ject of  knowledge. 

2.  Scepticism  may  be  inferred  from  the  endless  contra- 
dictions which  emerge  upon  an  examination  of  the  object 
of  knowledge.  The  object  of  knowledge  is  composed 
of  phenomena  and  noumena.  The  former  we  apprehend 
through  our  faculties  of  observation,  the  latter  we  appre- 
hend through  the  higher  faculties  of  intelligence.  In  the 
first  place,  every  object  is  in  relation  to  some  other  or 
others;  and  hence,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  part,  ue 
would  require  previously  to  comprehend  the  whole.  Hut 
this  is  impossible.  Again,  in  external  perception  no  object 
is  apprehended  by  itself,  and  out  of  relation  to  a  represent- 
ing medium.  However  anxious  we  may  be  to  seize  upon 
the  real  object,  the  intervening  medium  perpetually  pre- 
sents itself.  This  Sextus,  and  all  subsequent  philosophers 
till  Dr  Thomas  Reid,  implicitly  inferred  from  the  principle 
first  explicitly  enounced  by  Lmpcdocles,  that  "  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge  inferred  an  analogy  of  existence."  A 
word  on  the  second  head  of  this  subject ;  and  to  take  a 
single  example  from  one  of  the  higher  existences  which 
human  intelligence  is  affirmed  capable  of  apprehending. 
Sextus  opens  his  third  book  with  a  chapter  on  "  God,"  to- 
wards the  close  of  which  he  calmly  expresses  the  follow- 
ing sentiment : — "  Hence  we  also  conclude  that  perhaps 
those  who  say  there  is  a  God  cannot  be  excused  from  im- 
piety ;  for  in  affirming  that  he  exercises  a  providential 
care  over  all  tilings,  they  say  that  he  is  the  author  of  evil  t 
and  if  they  say  that  his  providence  extends  only  to  some 


1  Baa  um  Eighth  Opinion  regarding  CsusiUity  in  Appendix  1.  to  bi*  Akiuwu  «a  PkHtnpkf,  second  edition. 
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Scepticism,  things  and  not  to  all,  they  will  be  forced  to  confess  that 
^_  — ~>  God  is  cither  envious  or  weak,  all  of  which  cannot  be  said 
without  manifest  impiety."    The  doubt  which  U  thus 

generated  by  the  heathen  strikes  at  the  very  idea  of  a  God. 
roof*  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  piled  up  like  Ossa  upon 
Fclion,  would  avail  little  against  such  an  opponent. 

3.  Advancing  to  the  third  head,  it  becomes  manifest 
from  what  has  been  affirmed  of  its  constituents,  the  subject 
and  the  object  of  knowledge,  that  when  they  enter  into 
relation,  and  tbrm  knowledge,  this  result  must  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  its  factors.  Scepticism  has  al- 
ready emerged  from  an  examination  of  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  knowledge,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
be  eliminated  by  bringing  them  into  correlation.  The 
incompleteness  and  inconsistency  of  knowledge  render  it 
for  ever  a  favourite  butt  for  those  who  are  sceptically 
inclined. 

To  his  genera]  arguments  against  the  leading  principles 
of  the  dogmatists,  Sextus  added  some  special  arguments 
against  various  of  their  theories,  which  we  need  not  here 
examine.  We  shall  add  a  word  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  of  his  task. 

That  Sextus  Empiricus  was  a  sceptic  in  reality,  as  he 
was  certainly  in  name,  no  one  will  be  prepared  to  deny. 
That  he  proved  his  right  to  the  title  also,  by  proving  his 
right  to  doubt,  we  arc  likewise  prepared  to  admit.  The 
dogmatists,  one  and  all,  quailed  under  the  open  blows  which 
he  dealt  at  their  laboured  edifice,  and  many  of  those  blows 
unhappily  took  effect.  Amid  constant  marks  of  acuteness, 
lie  occasionally  betrays  an  ingenuity  wotse  than  frivolous, 
and  now  and  then  misses  the  real  question  by  his  fondness 
for  logomachy.  But  lrom  this  criticism  Sextus  Erap' 
could  possibly  shield  himself  by  taking  refuge 
historical  calling.  And  from  this  position  we  are  not 
anxious  to  drive  him,  as  the  remark  very  likely  applies  as 
much  to  his  school  as  to  himself.  Were  we  to  trust  for 
the  veracity  of  consciousness  to  the  development  which  it 
received  from  the  philosophers  previous  to  Sextus,  all  think* 
men  would  infallibly  be  sceptical.  For  a  positive  proof 
falsehood  in  one  particular  datum  of  consciousness  is  suf- 
to  establish,  on  the  principle  Jit/nts  in  uno,  falsus  in 
a  presumption  of  probable  falsehood  in  "them  ail. 
More  than  one  supposed  datum  of  internal  experience  had 
convicted  of  falsehood,  and  the  Dogmatists,  and  not 
Nature,  stood  cliargeable  with  the  offence. 
With  Sextus  Empiricus  the  lists  of  Scepticism  close  for 
r  centuries.  The  next  to  whom  they  shall  be  opened 
is  to  David  Hume,  the  last  and  unquestionably  the  greatest 
of  either  ancient  or  modern  sceptics.  No  name  of  any 
great  lustre  intervenes  to  fill  up  the  long  blank  of  sixteen 
centuries  from  Sextus  to  Hume.  Practically,  no  doubt, 
many  men  like  Montaigne  (1533-1592)  adhered  to  the 
sceptical  creed.  But  they  were  in  general  either  too  wise 
to  publish  their  opinions  to  the  world,  or  too  wary  to  let  it 
know  how  they  thought.  When  they  gained  boldness  to  let 
the  world  look  on  their  views  they  liir  the  most  |i*rt  strove 
to  diminish  any  savour  of  odium  which  might  be  supposed 
to  attach  to  a  Pyrrhonist,  by  professing,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  speculations,  the  very  greatest  reverence  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  That  this  reverence  was  sometimes  real, 
however  inconsequent,  cannot  be  denied.  It  was  doubt- 
less so  in  the  case  of  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  a  French  author 
of  great  learning  and  judgment  (1586-1672),  who  openly 
professed  Scepticism  in  favour  of  Ueligion.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  disciples  Sorbiere  (1615-1670)  and 
Foucher  (1644-1696);  of  Hirnhaym  (died  in  1679);  of 
Huet  (1630-1721) ;  and  of  Joseph  Glanviil,  an  Englishman 
(1636-  1660),  who  may  lie  regarded  as  the  predecessor  of 
Hume.  One  cannot  speak  so  confidently  of  Charron 
(1541-1603),  who  was  a  disciple  of  Montaigne;  of  Sanches 
or  Sanctius,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  who  professed  medicine 
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and  philosophy  at  Toulouse  till  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1632 1  and  of  the  celebrated  P.  Bayle  (1647-1706).  That  —  — -* 
these  writers  were  at  bottom  genuine  sceptics  can  hardly 
admit  of  a  doubt.  We  should  certainly  have  had  to  chro- 
nicle many  names  which  now  arc  forgotten,  or  which  never 
were  heard  of,  had  not  the  Inquisition  spread  terror  over 
the  free  thought  and  free  expression  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages.  But  the  device,  of  fancying  that  men  were 
never  safe  so  long  as  they  trusted  a  whit  to  their  Keasori — 
that  they  must  discard  this  faculty  as  repugnant  in  the  high- 
est sense  to  that  superior  faculty  of  divine  Faith  which  is 
conferred  immediately  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  the  various  Christian  schools  of  theo- 
logy. It  is  thus  that  Scepticism,  during  many  centuries,  has 
been  called  in  to  support  the  Itoman  Catholic  religion,  and 
its  advocates  have  supposed  that  by  sapping  the  entire  in- 
tellectual convictions  of  their  fellows,  they  should  thereby 
advance  in  the  highest  degree  the  eternal  interests  of  their 
souls. 

The  scepticism  of  Hume  (1711-76)  was  beyond  all  Scepticism 
question  the  most  thorough  and  wide-reaching  that  philo- °ri>~TiJ 
snphy  had  yet  witnessed.  He  reduced  philosophers  to  such  "am*- 
straits  that  they  were  compelled  either  to  refute  his  argu- 
ments (a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of  upon  his  own  principles), 
or  ruefully  to  confess  the  vanity  of  their  pursuits  ana  the 
consequent  folly  of  their  lives.  His  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  was  published  in  1738,  when  Hume  was  in  his 
tw  enty-seventh  year.  A  book  written  by  so  young  a  man, 
with  such  marvellous  acuteness  and  solidity  of  thought, 
displaying  such  a  mastery  over  the  difficulties  of  style,  and 
such  singular  control  over  his  own  passions,  was  quite  as  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the  doctrines 
which  it  put  forth  were  novel  and  alarming.  Of  the  host 
of  assailants  which  the  book  ultimately  called  forth,  un- 
questionably the  most  respectable  was  Dr  Thomas  Reid. 
But  so  profoundly  had  the  great  sceptic  meditated  his 
task,  and  with  such  wondrous  skill  had  he  entrenched  him- 
self over  the  dibrit  of  all  previous  systems  of  philosophy, 
that  Keid,  who  was  not  his  match  either  in  subtlety  or  in 
comprehension  of  thought,  assailed  Hume  at  first  in  a 
lewhat  clumsy  manner,  and  really  missed  the  point  of 


the  very  method  which  the  Pyrrhonist  had  chosen.  This 
method  was  nn  other  than  that  of  Pyrrho  and  the  old 
sceptical  school  of  Greece.  Sextus  Empiricus  starts  by 
the  admission  of  phenomena,  and  proceeds  to  hew  down 
all  else  which  the  dogmatists  had  raised ;  David  Hume 
with  the  popular  theory  of  experience,  then  so  much 
by  philosophers,  and  proceeds  with  surprising  cool- 
to  mow  down  every  intellectual  up-growtb  for  which 
his  theory  was  not  capable  of  accounting.  In  open  argu- 
ment, in  candid  statement,  and  in  solid  attack,  the  Scottish 
sceptic  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  earlier  PyrrhonisU  of 
Greece.  He  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  that  ingenious 
jugglery  and  conscious  or  unconscious  sophistry  with  which 
the  older  sceptics  are  so  justly  chargeable.  He  seldom 
allows  his  logic  to  degenerate  into  logomachy,  and  very 
rarely  substitutes  a  paralogism  for  a  sound  argument.  To 
assure  the  reader  of  his  genuine  position,  Hume  takes  pains 
to  inform  him  as  follows : — "  Should  it  here  be  asked  me," 
he  says,  "  whether  I  sincerely  assent  to  this  argument, 
which  I  seem  to  take  such  pains  to  inculcate,  and  whether 
I  be  really  one  of  those  sceptics  who  hold  that  ail  is  un- 
certain, and  that  our  judgment  is  not  in  any  thing  pos- 
sessed of  any  measure  of  truth  and  falsehood,  I  should 
reply,  that  this  question  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that 
neither  I  nor  any  other  person  was  ever  sincerely  and  con- 
stantly of  that  opinion.  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  un- 
controllable necessity,  has  determined  us  to  judge  as  well 
as  to  breathe  and  feel ;  nor  can  we  any  more  forbear  view- 
ing certain  objects  in  a  stronger  and  fuller  light,  upon 
account  of  their  customary  connection  with  a  present  im- 
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Bwptieiiin.  pression,  than  we  can  hinder  ourselves  from  thinking  as 
V— lone  as  we  are  awake,  or  seeing  the  surrounding  bodies 
when  wc  turn  our  eyes  towards  them  in  broad  sunshine. 
Whoever  ha*  taken  the  pains  to  refute  the  cavils  of  this 
total  scepticism,  has  really  disputed  without  an  antagonist, 
and  endeavoured  by  arguments  to  establish  n  faculty  which 
nature  has  antecedently  implanted  in  the  mind  and  rendered 
unavoidable."  (Part  iv.,  §  1.)  Locke  and  the  sensationalists 
had  furnished  Hume  with  the  theory  of  experience,  on 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  found  all  knowledge. 
"Tis  therefore,"  he  informs  us  "  by  experience  only  that 
we  can  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from  that  of 
another."  (Part  hi,  §  6.)  Knowledge,  according  to  him, 
had  its  origin  in  "impressions  and  ideas,"  meaning  by  the 
former  "all  our  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions  as 'they 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  soul,"  and  by  the  latter 
"the  faint  images  of  these  in  thinking  and  reasoning." 
Knowledge  was  accordingly  reduced  in  the  last  analysis  to 
Sensation  from  which  to  derive  all  its  elements,  simple  and 
complex.  "Now.sincenothingiscvcrprescnt."  writes  Hume, 
"  to  the  mind  but  perceptions,  and  since  all  ideas  arc  de- 
rived from  something  antecedently  present  to  the  mind,  it 
follows  that  'tis  impossible  for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or 
form  an  idea  of  anything  specifically  different  from  ideas 
and  impressions."  (Part  ii„  §  6.)  This  being  posited,  the 
work  afterwards  is  comparatively  easy.  Our  ideas  of  space 
and  time  he  strips  of  their  infinity,  and  as  products  of 
sense,  are  reduced,  the  one  to  visible  and  tangible  exten- 
sion, the  other  to  an  observed  succession  or  simultancous- 
ness  of  objects.  Personal  identity  he  shows  to  be  a  mere 
imagination  of  the  philosophers.  "It  must,"  he  reasons, 
"be  some  one  impression  that  gives  rise  lo  every  real  idea. 
But  self  or  person  is  not  any  one  impression.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  from  any  of  these  that  the  idea  of  self  is  de- 
rived, and  consequently  there  is  no  such  idea."  (Part  iv., 
§  6.)  His  theory  of  Causation,  on  the  refutation  of  which 
so  much  needless  philosophical  acumen  has  been  expended, 
when  examined  closely,  reduces  itself  to  these  very  narrow 
limits.  "  Wc  have  no  other  notion  of  cause  and  effect,'' 
he  tells  us,  "  but  that  of  certain  objects  which  have  been 
a/ways  conjoined  together,  and  which  in  all  past  instances 
have  been  found  inseparable."  The  theory  was  not  new 
to  philosophy,  whatever  it  might  be  to  Hume.  It  had 
been  signalized  before,  to  confine  ourselves  to  British 
philosophers,  both  by  Glanvill  and  by  Hobbc* ;  but 
whether  or  not  Hume  had  the  merit  of  discovering  the 
doctrine,  wc  must  at  least  attribute  to  him  the  credit  of 
having  first  awakened  the  zeal  of  philosophers  towards  the 
theory.  It  will  be  observed  tltat,  so  far  from  ascribing 
anything  to  that  alleged  character  of  power  which  resides 
in  every  cause,  he  attributes  the  existence  of  such  an  idea 
to  "a  popular  habit  or  custom."  He  could  find  no  warrant 
for  such  an  idea  in  the  compass  of  his  experience,  and 
why  should  he  adhere  to  it  if  it  was  not  conformable  to 
the  basis  of  all  his  reasoning  ?  •■  The  mind,"  he  tells  us 
plainly,  '*  feels  no  sentiment  or  inward  impression  from 
this  succession  of  objects ;  consequently  there  is  not  in 
any  single  instance  of  cause  and  effect  anything  which 
can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection." 
(Esmj/s,  §  7.)  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this. 
All  substances  of  whatever  class,  are  on  this  theory  simply 
foibles  of  the  fancy— mere  creatures  of  ihc  imagination. 
Phenomena  may  now  reign  undisturbed  in  the  sale  enjoy- 
ment of  a  shadowy  rule  ;  the  substances  ornoumena  which 
had  been  contrived  to  sustain  them  being  convicted  of  non- 
existence, must  troop  off  like  spectres  at  the  approach  of 
dawn.  Advancing  with  the  same  stately  tread  among  the 
moral  judgments  of  men,  the  sceptic  grin''*  "°wn  w'<h 
relentless  heel  every  vestige  of  a  moral  world  bevond  the 
mere  sphere  of  sensations.  The  only  rational 
man  is  his  ,,crsonal  interest;  the  only  determin 


is  a  necessary  constraint  upon  his  so-called  free-will.  But  Sc^pticim. 
the  sceptic  is  not  content  with  treadintr  down  the  intellectual  —  — 
and  moral  nature  of  man  ;  he  advance?  a  step  further,  and 
prostrates  his  natural  theology,  by  trying  to  prove  that  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  Deity  is  uncertain,  as  effected  by 
the  illegitimate  exercise  of  the  human  faculties.  (See  Dia- 
log***, 1 779.)  With  this  last  word  the  sceptic  has  completed 
the  writing  of  destruction  to  which  he  held  dogmatism 
doomed.  The  edifice  of  human  knowledge,  from  its  most 
general  proposition  down  to  its  niinute-t  detail,  here  received 
its  final  blow.  The  last  pillar  on  which  it  stood  has  now  been 
wrenched  from  under  it,  and  the  whole  philosophic  world 
cannot  hold  it  up.  The  sceptic,  so  far  from  regretting  the 
results  of  his  industry,  regards  the  spectacle  with  some 
measure  of  satisfaction  ;  but  without  relaxing  into  any  very 
hilarious  merriment,  he  turns,  bows  an  adieu  to  Iteasnn. 
and,  hand  in  hand  with  Nature,  goes  on  his  way.  "  I  dine." 
Hume  tells  us  "  I  play  a  game  of  backgammon.  I  con- 
verse and  am  merry  with  my  friends  ;  and  w  hen,  after 
three  or  four  hours'  amusement  1  would  return  to  these 
speculations  they  appear  so  cold,  and  strained,  and  ridi- 
culous that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into  them 
any  further."  (Part  iv,  §  7.)  And  so  Scepticism  again 
triumphs,  and  Dogmatism  goes  to  the  wall. 

A  word  in  conclusion  in  behalf  of  Truth  and  Dogmatism.  Coocloiln. 
And  in  the  first  place,  one  must  deplore  the  variation  and 
error  which  stand  recorded  against  philosophy  in  all  aces, 
by  the  rashness  or  prejudice  of  its  votaries,  by  which 
it  has  become  a  by-word  in  the  mouth  of  the  unthink- 
ing, and  a  subject  of  scorn  to  the  sceptical.  This  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at.  Were  the  inquirer  not  driven 
towards  speculation  as  by  a  blind  original  instinct,  which 
finds  itself  gratified  by  the  merest  husks  which  nature 
knows,  he  should  long  ere  now  have  consigned  philosophy, 
with  all  her  solemn  splendours,  to  the  outermost  regions  of 
the  reign  of  night.  But  so  long  as  man  is  born  into  the 
world  to  inquire,  men  will  continue  to  speculate,  and,  thank- 
ful to  nature  for  the  bestowal  of  such  a  boon,  be  content, 
if  the  results  of  their  investigations  were  merely  to  feel 
the  refreshing  gale  which  blows  towards  them  from  the 
distant  fields  of  reality,  to  lie  down  with  a  wistful  siuh, 
and  dream  of  the  world  which  is  beyond,  whose  balmy 
breezes  thev  have  experienced,  but  on  whose  shores  they 
arc  not  destined  to  set  foot.  It  is  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, to  all  who  lovo  Truth,  that  this  august  object  of  desire 
stands  serene  above  the  high  strifes  of  men.  and  remains  a 
pure  and  everlasting  possession  to  all  who  humbly  and 
faithfully  seek  it.  In  the  war  which  the  sceptic  wages  he 
aims  his  weapons  not  so  much  against  Truth  a*  against  her 
pretentious  high  priest,  who,  in  his  haste  for  his  own 
honour  more  than  for  the  glory  of  her  to  whom  he  lias 
sworn  fealty,  has  made  haste  to  deliver  the  oracle  before 
the  goddess  had  granted  the  response,  Thus  it  has  crer 
been,  tliat  in  a  sceptical  combat  the  attention  of  the  wise 
is  directed  to  the  dogmatist  and  to  the  sceptic,  as  to  the 
sole  combatant*.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  sceptic  «  bo 
has  attempted  to  show,  much  less  who  has  succeeded  in 
demonstrating,  that  the  primary  facts  of  consciousness, 
either  in  themselves  or  in  their  necessary  consequences 
are  mutually  exclusive — are  reciprocally  repugnant.  Plulo- 
sophy  accordingly  remains  as  of  old,  untainted  by  the  tierce 
struirgl's  which  have  been  waaed  within  her  border*; 
ready"  as  of  old  to  welcome  to  her  shrine  all  of  clean  hands 
and  of  pure  heart;  satisfied  that,  while  her  forbearance  has 
been  frequently  converted  into  an  encouragement  of 
vanity,  she  possesses,  nevertheless,  the  high  prerogative  of 
bestowing  upon  all  her  true  worshippers  the  clear  eye 
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the  courageous  heart.     11*  crude  sensational 
usurped  the  place  of  philosophy  could  hardly  1 
too  rudely  dethroned  ;  and  assuredly  it  met  with  as  speedy 
a  downfal'1  as  evi 
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Since  Hume,  the  Scottish  school  can  boast  of  licit), 
Stewart,  ami  Hamilton  ;  the  French  of  Royer  Cnllard, 
•  Jouffroy,  and  Cousin  ;  the  Germans  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  and  Schcllins.  The  Scottish  philosopher*,  who 
have  generally  been  accused  of  timidity,  have  striven  hard 
to  erect  a  bulwark  around  our  original  beliefs  which  should 
defy  all  sceptical  assault.  The  French,  much  more  brilliant 
than  either  of  their  neighbours,  have  borrowed  from  them 
nearly  all  that  w  of  much  value  in  their  Eclecticism.  The 
German  speculators  have  sought  truth  in  a  much  more 
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profound  and  also  in  a  much  more  profitless  manner  than  8c*afl"ti»a- 
either  the  French  or  the  Scottish  schools.  They  have  pur-  «n. 
sued  philosophy  much  beyond  the  verge  of  the  romantic,  v»»v"~/ 
and  have  exposed  it  to  every  possible  evil.    That  which  in 
the  hands  of  Kant  was  meant  to  repel  the  Scepticism  of 
Hume  and  the  Sensationalism  of  Locke,  in  its  turn  produced 
a  Scepticism  as  real  as  that  which  it  had  replaced,  and  grew 
under  the  hands  of  Hegel  and  Schilling  into  a  wild  agglo- 
meration of  Pantheism,  in  which  no  man  can  believe,  be- 
cause, it  is  said,  no  man  can  understand.         (j.  d — a.)1 


SCEPTRE  (mrprrpov,  a  ftaff),  was  originally  a  wooden 
staff  or  rapport  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  in  course  of 
time  came  to  signify  also  a  weapon  of  defence  and  assault ; 
and  from  the  privilege  of  habitually  carrying  it,  it  became 
emblematic  of  authority  and  station.  The  ancient  Greek 
authors  represent  the  sceptre  a*  belonging  more  appro- 
priately to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of  the  people ;  but  it 
was  likewise  borne  by  judges,  heralds,  priests,  and  seers. 
The  transmission  of  the  sceptre  from  father  to  son  denoted 
the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  one  member  of  a  family 
to  the  other.  The  original  wooden  staff  became,  in  conse- 
quence, a  highly  emblematic,  and,  of  course,  also  a  highly 
ornamental  instrument.  It  was  sometimes  pierced  with 
gold  and  silver  studs,  sometimes  it  was  enriched  with  gems 
anil  ivory.  The  Roman  kings  and  Roman  consuls  bore  an 
ivory  sceptre ;  and  their  divinities,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  as 
sovereign's  over  the  rest  of  the  deities,  were  represented 
with  a  sceptre,  in  token  of  their  supreme  authority. 
(Homer.  Ilitd.  xviii.  416;  ii.  46,  186,  etc. ;  and  i.  246.) 

SCHADOW,  JoitANN  Gottfrikd,  an  eminent  sculptor 
of  Germany,  was  born  of  poor  parent*,  at  Berlin,  in  1764. 
Having  made  an  elopement  in  his  21st  ycor,  his  father-in- 
law  subsequently  forgave  him,  and  furnished  him  with  the 
■MM  of  proceeding  to  Italy,  where  he  remained,  diligently 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  antique,  till  1 78H.  The  first  work 
of  importance  which  came  from  his  chisel  after  his  return  to 
Berlin,  was  the  monument  to  Count  Van-der-Maik,  erected 
in  1 790,  in  the  Church  of  St  Dorothy,  at  Berlin.  Schadow 
was  one  of  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to  break  through  the 
classic  conventionalisms  of  his  predecessors,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  discover  the  dignified  simplicity  and  natural 
elegante  which  slumbered  behind  those  fixed  classical 
funm.  He  put  forth  all  his  genius  upon  portraits,  and  it 
came  back  to  him  in  ever- increasing  reputation.  He  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Art*  at 
Berlin,  in  1"SS,  and  its  director-in-diief  in  1822.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  best  sculptors  of  the  day,  in  Ger- 
many, were  pupils  of  Schadow's.  There  were  Itauch  and 
Tieck,  of  Berlin  ;  Danmcker,  of  Stuttgart ;  Zauner,  of 
Vienna ;  Ruhl,  of  Cassel ;  and  Pozzi,  of  Mannheim,  all 
learned  to  handle  the  chisel  under  his  eye.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  on  the  25th  of  January  1850,  uged  86. 

The  best  works  of  Schadow  are  his  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  at  Stettin  ;  General  Ziethen  ;  Field- 
Marshal  Bliichcr.  at  Rostock ;  General  Taucnsiein,  at  Brcs- 
lau  ;  Duke  Leopold  of  Dessau,  at  Berlin  ;  Luther,  at  Wit- 
tenberg ;  a  colossal  group,  in  marble,  of  Queen  Louise  of 
Prussia,  and  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland ;  and 
tile  quadriga  on  tiie  Drandcnburgli  Gate,  at  Berlin.  He 
likewise  wrote  the  following  works: — Willrttberfj'i  Denk- 
maler  der  Mldiicrei,  Bauhuml  und  Malerci,  etc.,  lS2o  ; 
/WyA/rf.  etc,  Berlin,  1834;  Xationalphysiognomien,  etc., 
Berlin.  1835. 

Rudolf,  the  eldest  son  of  Schadow,  born  in  1785,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1822,  displayed  decided  genius  in  his 
father's  art.  Friedrich-Wilhclm,  who  was  in  1843  en- 
nobled by  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  Schadow's  second  son, 
and  has  gained  for  himself  a  great  reputation  as  a  historical 
and  portrait  painter. 


SCH  AFFHAUSEN,  a  canton  of  SwUzerknd,  the  most 
northerly  and  also  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  whole; 
bounded  E.,  N.,  and  VV.  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  S. 
by  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Thurgau.  It  is  divided  by 
Baden  into  three  portions  ;  the  largest  of  which  lies  farthest 
north,  another  to  the  south,  and  a  third  to  the  east  of  it. 
The  southern  bountlary  of  all  three  is  formed  by  the 
Rhine ;  on  the  other  side  there  is  no  natural  limit.  Total 
area.  1 15  square  miles.  The  surface  w  very  rugged,  though 
it  can  hardly  be  culled  mountainous,  as  there  ure  no  very 
high  elevations.  Several  ridges  of  hills,  ramifications  of 
the  Jura  range,  traverse  the  country  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
These  have,  in  general,  a  gradual  sIojm?  towards  the  Rhine, 
but  on  the  other  side  the  declivities  are  steeper.  Nume- 
rous long  and  narrow  valleys  stretch  towards  the  Rhine, 
but  nowhere  do  they  open  out  into  plains.  The  highest 
summit  in  the  canton  is  the  Randenberg,  2957  feet  above 
the  sex  Except  the  Rhine,  which  receives  the  whole 
drainage,  there  are  no  im|>ortant  rivers;  but  limpid  rivulets 
abundantly  water  the  land.  The  geological  formation  tlvat 
is  most  prevalent  is  that  of  Jura  limestone.  Iron  is  ob- 
tained in  considerable  abundance,  and  is  smelted  at  Laufen, 
on  the  Ilhine.  Gypsum,  alabaster,  and  sandstone,  are  the 
only  other  important  minerals.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  the  climate  milder  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. Agriculture  forms  the  occupation  of  the  most  of  the 
people.  In  1854  Schaffhausen  contained  31,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  3100  of  vineyards,  7058  of  meadows  and  pas- 
ture land,  27,3CO  of  forests,  and  7000  of  waste  land.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  1410  horses,  8726  horned  cattle, 
483  sheep,  2864  goats,  and  748  swine, 
are  carried  on  here,  the  chief  being  tanning 
and  distilling  cherry-water.  Some  I 
also  fabricated.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on 
through  the  canton,  especially  by  the  Rhine.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  canton  is  democratic  ;  the  electoral  franchise 
being  possessed  by  all  citizens  above  twenty,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  paupers,  bankrupts,  and  criminals.  The  legisla- 
ture consists  of  a  great  council  of  seventy-eight  members, 
popularly  elected;  who  appoint  a  smaller  or  executive 
council  of  nine  members,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  a 
burgomaster.  Both  councils  exist  only  for  four  years. 
Education  is  well  attended  to,  there  being  a  lyceum  in  the 
capital,  and  numerous  elementary  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Schuffliausen  is  divided  into  six  districts,  but  there 
are  only  three  towns  of  any  importance — Schati  hausen,  the 
capital,  Neunkirch,  and  Stein.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
German  origin,  and  for  the  most  part  profess  the  reformed 
religion.  Pop.  (IS.iO)  35,300;  of  whom  33,889  belong  to 
the  Reformed,  and  1411  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

SciIAlFll.vUiEV,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  24  miles  N.  of 
Zurich.  It  stands  just  at  the  place  where  the  rapids  and  falls 
of  the  river  render  it  unnavigable  as  far  as  Basle ;  and  owes 
its  origin,  as  well  as  ita  name,  to  the  boat  or  skiff-houses 
that  were  built  here  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  boats  on 
the  river.  It  is  protected  by  walls  and  tower;  and  on  the 
lull  above  stands  an  old  feudal  castle,  with  bomb-proof 
Schaffhausen  is  one  of  the  most  antique-look- 
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Scbalkm  ing  towns  in  Switzerland  ;  it  lias  irregular  streets,  and  many 
1       houses  with  their  fronts  ami  oriel-windows  curiously  carved. 
Schetle.   jnc  chief  public  buildings  arc  the  Romanesque  cathedra!, 
~J  of  a  cruciform  shape,  with  a  lofty  tower;  the  large  church 
of  St  John  ;  the  town-hall ;  and  the  arsenal.   The  princifwl 
manufactures  of  the  place  are  silk,  cotton,  and  steel ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  with  Germany.    It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  travellers,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
celebrated  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  I-aufen.  the  iincst 'cataract 
in  Europe.    The  Rhine  is  crowed  here  by  a  wooden  bridge 
of  ordinary  construction,  which  replaces  the  celebrated 
single-arched  one  of  36.i  fert  in  span,  that  was  burned  by 
the  French  in  1799.    SchafThausen  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Swiss  historian,  Miiller.    Pop.  7700. 

SCHALKEN,  Godfrey,  was  bom  at  Dort,  in  1643, 
and  pursued  his  studies  as  a  painter  under  Hoogstraten. 
and  subsequently  under  Gerard  Douw.  He  was  esteemed 
one  of  Douw'*  best  pupils,  but  his  talent  was  rather  me- 
chanical than  creative.  This  was  visibly  displayed  in 
his  attempts  to  imitate  the  bold  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  of  Rembrandt-  Having  failed  to  represent  sunlight, 
he  had  recourse  to  candle-light,  in  which  he  had  more 
success.  Some  of  his  daylight  pieces,  however,  display  a 
great  degree  of  care.  He  was  patronised  by  William  HI. 
of  England,  who  induced  him  to  come  over  and  settle  in 
London,  where  he  painted  the  portrait  of  his  Majesty  and 
several  of  the  nobility.  He  returned  to  Holland,  settled  at 
the  Hague,  and  died  in  1706.  There  are  three  good 
paintings  by  Schalkcn  in  the  Royal  Collection,  and  one  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  England. 

SCIIASSBURG  (Magyar,  Segesrar),  a  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  Transylvania,  42  mile*  N.E.  of  Her- 
mannstadt.  It  stands  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  valley, 
on  the  Great  Kokel ;  and  contains  an  ancient  custle,  a 
Franciscan  convent,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  and  a  Protestant  gymnasium.  Cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  cloth  are  made  here  ;  and  wine  and  vegetables  are 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  Schassburg  the 
Hungarian  insurgents  were  defeated  July  31,  1849.  Pop. 
6900. 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE.  See  LlH*-80HA1MBDM. 
SCHEELE,  Charles  William,  was  born  on  the  19th 
of  December  1742,  at  Stralsund,  where  his  father  had  kept 
a  shop.  At  a  very  early  age  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to 
follow  the  profession  of  an  apothecary,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly apprenticed  to  one  Ranch  at  Gottenburg.  Among 
the  various  books  which  he  read  that  treated  of  chemical 
subjects,  Kunckell's  Laboratory  seems  to  have  htm  his 
favourite.  He  used  to  repeat  many  of  the  experiment* 
contained  in  that  work  privately  in  the  night,  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  retired  to  rest.  After  Scheele's  departure  from 
Gottenburg  in  the  year  1765,  he  served  successively  at 
Malmo,  at  Stockholm,  and  at  I -ps.il.  At  the  latter  place 
he  happily  commenced  the  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  Bergman.  During  his  residence  at  this 
place.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania,  visited  Upsal,  and  chose  this  opportunity 
to  see  the  academical  laboratory.  Scheele  was  accordingly 
appointed  by  the  university  to  exhibit  to  them  some  chemi- 
cal experimenti'.  This  office  he  undertook,  and  showed 
some  of  the  most  curious  processes  in  chemistry.  The  two 
princes  asked  him  many  questions,  and  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  the  answers  which  he  returned  to  them.  The 
duke  asked  him  of  what  country  he  was,  and  seemed  to  be 
much  pleased  when  Scheele  informed  him  that  hewas  born  at 
Stralsund.  On  their  departure  they  told  the  professor,  who 
was  present,  that  they  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  he  would 
permit  the  young  man  to  have  free  access  to  the  laboratory 
as^often  as  he  chose  to  make  experiments.  In  the  year 
J  777  Scheele  was  appointed  by  the  medical  college  to  be 
apothecary  at  Koping.    It  was  at  that  place  tlut  he  soon 
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showed  the  world  how  great  a  man  he  was,  and  that  no  8dw»i». 
place  or  situation  could  confine  his  abilities.  When  he  was  \— 
at  Stockholm  he  showed  his  acuteness  as  a  chemist,  as  he 
discovered  there  the  new  and  wonderful  acid  contained  in 
the  fluor  spar.  It  ho*  been  confidently  asserted  that 
Scheele  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  nature  of  the 
aeril  acid,  and  that  whilst  he  was  at  Upsal  he  made  many 
experiments  to  prove  its  properties.  Thi»  circumstance 
might  probably  have  furnished  Bergman  with  the  mean* 
of  treating  this  subject  more  fully.  At  the  same  place  he 
began  the  series  of  excellent  experiments  on  that  remark- 
able mineral  substance  manganese  ;  from  which  investiga- 
tion he  was  led  to  make  the  very  valuable  and  interesting 
discovery  of  oxymuriaiic  acid.  At  the  same  lime  he  ex- 
amined the  properties  of  ponderous  earth.  At  Koping  he 
finished  his  DUsertation  on  Air  and  Fire  ;  a  work  which 
the  celebrated  Bergman  most  warmly  recommended  in  the 
friendly  preface  which  he  wrote  for  it.  The  theory  which 
Scheele  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  treatise  is,  that  fire 
consists  of  pure  air  anil  phlogiston.  The  author's  merit  in 
this  work,  exclusive  of  the  encomiums  of  Bergman,  was 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  public;  as  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  treating  so  delicate  a  subject,  and 
the  many  new  and  valuable  observations  which  are  dispersed 
through  the  treatise,  justly  entitled  the  author  to  that  fame 
which  his  buok  procured  him.  The  English  translation 
was  executed  by  Kirwan. 

Scheele  now  diligently  employed  himself  in  contributing 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm.  He 
first  pointed  out  a  new  way  to  prepare  the  salt  of  benzoin. 
In  the  same  year  he  discovered  that  arsenic,  freed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  from  phlogiston,  partakes  of  all  the  properties 
of  an  acid,  and  has  its  peculiar  affinities  to  other  substances. 
In  a  Dissertation  on  /•'tint,  Clay,  and  Alum,  he  clearly 
overturned  Beaume's  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  siliceous 
and  argillaceous  earths.  I  le  likewise  published  an  Analyris 
of  the  Human  Calculus.  He  showed  also  a  mode  of  prepar- 
ing mercurius  dulcis  in  the  humid  way,  and  improved  the 
process  of  making  the  jiowdcr  of  algaroth.  I  laving  analysed 
the  mineral  substance  called  molyhdena,  or  flexible  black- 
lead,  he  discovered  a  beautiful  green  pigment,  and  showed 
us  how  to  decompose  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  He  dis- 
covered that  some  neutral  salts  are  decom|>oscd  by  lime  and 
iron,  and  he  decomposed  plumbago,  or  the  common  black- 
lead.  After  observing,  with  peculiar  ingenuity,  an  acid  in 
milk,  which  decomposes  acetated  alkali;  he,  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  sugar  of  milk,  discovered  another  acid,  different 
in  some  respects  from  the  above-mentioned  acids  and  the 
common  acid  of  sugar.  He  accomplished  the  decomposi- 
tion of  tungsten,  the  component  |wrt»  of  which  wtrcbelbre 
unknown,  ami  found  in  it  a  peculiar  metallic  acid  united 
to  lime.  Having  published  an  excellent  dissertation  on  tlie 
different  sorts  of  ether,  he  found  out  an  easy  way  to  pre- 
serve vinegar  for  many  year*.  His  investigation  of  the 
colouring  matter  in  Prussian  blue,  the  means  he  employed 
to  separate  it,  and  his  discovery  that  alkali,  sal  ammoniac, 
and  charcoal,  mixed  together,  will  produce  it,  are  strong 
marks  of  his  penetration  and  genius.  He  found  out  a  pe- 
culiar sweet  matter  in  expressed  oils  after  they  have  been 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water,  and  showed  how  the  acid  of 
lemons  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  He  found  the  white 
powder  in  'rhubarb,  which  Model  thought  to  be  selcnitc, 
and  which  amounts  to  one-seventh  of  the  weight  of  the  root, 
to  be  calcareous  earth  united  to  the  acid  of  sorrel.  This 
Miggested  to  him  the  examination  of  the  acid  of  sorrel.  He 
precipitated  acetate  of  lead  with  it,  and  decomposed  the 
precipitate  thus  obtained  by  the  vitriolic  arid,  and  by  this 
process  he  obtained  the  common  acid  of  sugar ;  and  by 
slowly  dropping  a  solution  of  fixed  alkali  into  a  solution  of 
the  acid  of  sugar,  he  regenerated  the  acid  of  sorrel.  From 
his  examination  of  the  acids  contained  in  fruits  and  berries, 
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Sehee-    lie  found  not  one  pieties  of  acid  alone,  viz.,  the  acid  of 
maker,    lemon,  but  also  another,  which  ho  denominated  the  mala- 
>— v*'  ceo  us  or  malic  acid,  from  iu  being  found  in  the  greatest 
quantity  in  apples. 

By  the  decomiwsition  of  Bergman*  new  metal,  siderite, 
be  showed  the  truth  of  Meyer's  and  Klaproth's  conjecture 
concerning  it.  He  boiled  the  calx  of  siderite  with  alkali 
of  tartar,  and  precipitated  nitrate  of  mercury  by  tile  middle 
salt  which  he  obtained  by  this  operation.  The  calx  of  mer- 
cury which  hos  precipitated  was  found  to  be  united  to  the 
acid  of  phosphorus,  so  that  he  demonstrates  that  this  calx 
was  phosphorcttcd  iron.  He  found  also  that  the  native 
Prussian  blue  contained  the  same  acid.  He  discovered,  by 
the  same  means,  that  the  perlote  acid,  as  it  was  called,  was 
not  an  acid  ski  generis,  but  the  phosphoric  united  to  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mineral  alkali.  He  suggested  an  improve- 
ment in  the  process  for  obtaining  magnesia  from  Epsom 
salts;  and  he  advises  the  adding  of  an  equal  weight  of  common 
salt  to  the  Epsom  salt,  so  that  an  equal  weight  of  Glauber's 
salt  may  be  obtained;  but  this  will  not  succeed  unless  dur- 
ing the  cold  of  winter.  These  are  the  valuable  discoveries 
of  this  great  philosopher,  which  arc  to  be  lound  in  the 
Transaction!  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  Stockholm.  Most 
of  his  essays  have  been  published  in  Trench  by  Madame 
Picardet  and  M.  Morveau,  of  Dijon.  Dr  Beddoes  also  has 
made  a  very  valuable  present  to  his  countrymen  of  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  a  great  part  of  Scheele's  dissertations,  to 
which  he  lias  added  some  useful  and  ingenious  notes- 
Viewing  Scheele  as  a  philosopher,  we  must  judge  of  him 
from  his  many  and  important  discoveries.  What  concents 
him  as  a  man  we  are  informed  of  by  his  friends,  who  affirm 
that  his  moral  character  was  irrcproacJiable.  It  was  mat- 
ter of  remark,  tliat  his  chemical  apparatus  was  neither  neat 
nor  convenient ;  his  laboratory  was  small  and  confined  ;  nor 
was  he  particular  in  regard  to  the  vessels  which  he  era- 

Kloyed  in  his  experiments,  so  that  we  may  justly  wonder 
ow  such  discoveries  and  such  experiments  could  have  been 
made.  He  understood  none  of  the  modern  languages  ex- 
cept the  German  and  Swedish  ;  and  he  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  being  benefited  by  the  early  intelligence  of  disco- 
'  s  by  foreigners,  but  was  forced  to  wait  till  the 
was  conveyed  to  him  in  die  slow  and  uncertain 
of  translation. 

It  was  often  wished  that  he  would  quit  his  retirement  at 
ing,  and  move  in  a  larger  sphere.    It  was  suggested 
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to  him  that  a  place  might  be  procured  in  England,  which 
might  afford  him  a  good  income  and  more  leisure;  and  in- 
deed latterly  an  offer  was  made  to  him  of  an 


of 

L.300  if  he  would  settle  in  this  country.  But  death  put  an 
.  1 1  i  to  iJii^  project  *  I  01*  li*ilt  a  \  GflV  foclorc  tllifl  roc*&sricholy 
event  his  health  had  been  declining,  and  he  himself  was 
sensible  that  he  would  not  recover.  On  the  19th  of  May 
]  786  he  was  confined  to  his  bed ;  on  the  21st  he  bequeathed 
all  of  which  he  was  possessed  to  his  wife,  who  was  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor  at  Koping,  and  whom  he  liad 
lately  married;  and  on  the  same  day  he  departed  this 
life.  Thus,  in  less  than  two  years,  the  world  lost  Bergman 
and  Scheele,  of  whom  Sweden  may  justly  boast,  as  philoso- 
phers who  were  beloved  and  lamented  by  all  their  con- 
temporaries, and  whose  memory  posterity  will  never  cease 
to  revere. 

SCHEEMAKER,Sciieemakk  ;  .  Soil-maker,  orScitu- 
»t  ac i tut.  Peter,  a  Flemish  sculptor,  who  obtained  consider- 
able celebrity  in  England  during  the  Kysbrackand  Roubiliac 
period  of  sculpture,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1691.  He 
received  his  early  instructions  from  his  father  and  from  a 
sculptor  named  Dclvaux.  In  his  youth  he  visited  Den- 
mark, and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  which  he  performed 
on  foot.  He  afterwards  resolved  to  go  to  England,  and 
performed  a  great  part  of  that  journey  likewise  on  foot, 
lie  paid  a  second  visit  to  Rome,  and  aguiu  settled  in  Eng- 
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land  in  1735.    He  lived  first  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  Scheffer. 
subsequently  in  Vine  Street,  Piccadilly,  where  he  was  em-  \^m^-^/ 
ployed  on  numerous  important  works,  particularly  the  mo- 
numents of  Westminster  Abbey.    The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known,  but  it  rount  have  been  subsequent  to  1 770,  the 
year  of  his  return  to  Antwerp. 

As  a  sculpture  Scheemakcr  did  not  stand  exceedingly 
high,  although  he  was  capable  of  rivalling  Rysbrack  and 
Roubiliac.  He  was  an  excellent  designer,  and  managed 
w  ell  his  elaborate  costumes ;  but  he  rarely  or  never  rose  to 
any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  art.  In  Westminster 
Abbey  there  arc  monuments  by  him  to  Shakspeare;  Dry- 
den;  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle;  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  &c.  He  likewise  executed  numerous  busts 
and  other  pieces  of  sculpture. 

SCHEI'  PER,  Art,  an  eminent  French  historical  painter, 
was  bom  at  Dordrecht,  in  Holland,  of  French  parents,  in 
1794  or  179.5.  He  studied  art  under  Baron  Guerin  at 
Paris,  and  practised  historical  and  genre  painting  in  that 
city  with  very  great  success.  His  progress  has  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  steadily  upwards  from  1812,  when  he  ex- 
hibited his  "  Abel  and  Tirza  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,"  down  to  his  latest  work  in  1858.  Among  his  most 
famous  pictures  are  his  Goethe's  "  Faust"  and  "  Margaret,'* 
(1831-34);  "  Franceses  da  Rimini  and  her  Lover  meeting 
Dante  and  Virgil  in  Hell"  (1835) ;  "  Christ  the  Comforter" 
(1836)  ;  Goethe's  "  Mignon,"  and  a  "  Dead  Christ"  (1837- 
1 845) ;  *  Dante  and  Beatrice  "  (1849),  4c.  He  has  like- 
wise executed  some  excellent  portraits,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  his  La  Fayette,  Talleyrand,  Beranger,  La- 
martine,  Queen  Amelie,  and  Charles  Dickens. 

Scheffer  combines  in  his  pictures  many  of  the  excel- 
lencies both  of  the  German  and  French  schools,  and  a 
few  of  the  defects  of  both.  In  turn  of  thought  and  man- 
ner, for  example,  he  is  decidedly  German,  while  in  style 
and  colour  he  is  more  obviously  French,  being  often  rich 
and  beautiful,  but  wanting  in  softness  and  truth.  Scheffer 
is,  beyond  doubt,  a  great  painter,  and  many  of  his  works 
leave  but  little  to  desire.  He  is  looked  up  to,  and  with  reason, 
by  his  countrymen  as  a  master  in  devotional  art ;  and  he 
lias  fairly  succeeded  in  breaking  down  that  rigid  classical 
conventionalism  which  so  long  had  hedged  in  the  French 
school  of  art.  He  is  at  time*  hurried  and  careless,  though 
in  his  more  elaborate  pictures,  he  has  put  forth  all  the 
labour  which  time  and  genius  could  expend  on  them.  He 

he  was  tutor*  10  the  fioH*  Jffdril  Philippe.'  "ll^dfed^n 
the  15th  of  June  1858. 

Arnold  Scheffer,  who  earned  some  distinction  as  a  French 
political  writer,  and  who  died  in  1853,  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  painter;  and  Henri  Scheffer,  a  younger  brother 
still,  and  a  painter  of  less  note,  still  survives. 

ScHEFritR,  Jean,  a  learned  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Strasburg  in  1621,  of  an  ancient  Csmily,  descended  in  a 
direct  line,  according  to  some,  from  Peter  Schccffer,  one  of 
the  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing.  (See  Pui.vnso.)  He 
made  great  progress  in  languages  and  in  history ;  and  at 
an  early  age  he  published,  in  1643,  a  work  of  very  great 
learning,  De  VarietuU  Navium  apud  Vetera.  Meanwhile 
his  native  district  of  Alsace  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
license  attendant  on  war,  and  Scheffer,  anxious  for  a  learned 
retirement,  betook  himself  to  Sweden,  where  Queen  Chris- 
tina took  him  by  the  hand,  and  obtained  for  him,  in  1 648,  the 
chair  of  eloquence  and  of  public  law  in  the  University 
of  Upsala.  Here  he  worked  with  surprising  diligence  till 
his  death  on  the  26th  of  March  1679,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight. 

Besides  editing  /Elian's  Varite  Historian,  Phtedrus, 
Arrian's  Tactiea,  a  newly  discovered  fragment  of  Petronius, 
Aphthonius,  Hyginus,  Justin,  Julius  Obsequens,  and  other*, 
he  likewise  wrote  numerous  theses,  harangues,  elogee,  and 
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seventeen  distinct  treatises  which  will  be 
in  the  39th  vol.  of  Nicerfin  and  in  the 
UniverseUe.  His  Lapponia,  or  History  of  Lapla 
flirt,  1673.  has  been  truncated  into  German,  French,  and 
English,  Oxford,  1674.  A  Memoir  of  Scheffer,  by  Eric 
Michael  Flint,  profo»sor  of  history  at  Stockholm,  waa 
honoured  with  the  prize,  in  1781,  of  the  Society  of  Educa- 
tion of  Upsala. 

SCHE1D,  Everard,  perhaps  better  known  by  his  Latin 
name  Sciikidius,  was  a  philologist  of  distinguished  merits 
who  betrayed  early  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages,  «as  born  at  Arnheim,  in  Holland,  in  1742.  He 
was,  in  1768.  appointed  professor  at  Hordcrwyck,  and  on 
the  death  of  J.  Albert  Schultens,  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
oriental  literature  at  I.eyden,  which  he  filled  with  distin- 
guished ability.  He  died  in  1 795.  Besides  the  Minerva 
of  Francisco  Sanchez,  Scheid  left  other  «oak«.  both  original 
and  edited,  which  still  perpetuate  Ilia  name.  His  most  po- 
pular book  was  Glossarium  Arabico-  I^atinum  Manttale,  be- 
ing an  abridgment  of  the  Arabic  Lexicon  of  James  Golius, 
Leyden,  1 769.  He  published  besides,  eight  other  work*, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Biegraphie  UniverseUe. 
There  waa  projected  by  Scheid  a  new  Dutch  translation  of 
the  Bible,  but  be  was  prevented  by  death  from  carrying 
out  his  design. 

SCHEINER,  Cirnisrorn.  a  German  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  eminent  for  being  one  of  the  first  who  dis- 
covered spots  on  the  sun,  was  bom  at  Schwahen,  in  the 
territory  of  Mundelhein,  1579.  He  first  discovered  spots 
on  the  sun's  disk  in  161 1,  a  few  months  later  than  Galileo, 
and  made  observations  on  these  phenomena  at  Home,  until 
at  length  reducing  them  to  order,  he  published  them  in  one 
volume  folio  in  1630.  He  wrote  also  some  smaller  pieces 
relating  to  mathematics  and  philosophy,  invented  the  pan- 
tograph, and  died  in  1 660. 

SCHELDT,  or  Scheli>e  (Fr.  Eseaut,  Lat.  Scaldi*).  a 
river  of  the  Netherlands,  issues  from  a  small  lake  in  the 
French  department  of  Aisne,  flows  in  an  irregular  course 
mostly  N.L.,  through  the  department  of  Nord;  enters  the 
kingdom  ol  Belgium,  and  travrrses  the  provinces  of  Hainault 
and  East  Flanders.  At  Ghent,  in  the  latter,  it  takes  a 
sudden  curve  towards  the  east,  and  flowing  between  Ant- 
werp and  East  Flanders,  enters  the  Dutch  territory  below 
the  city  of  Antweq>.  Here  it  turns  westwards,  spreads 
itself  out,  and  enters  the  sea  by  two  broad  estuaries :  be- 
tween which  lie  the  islands  of  Walcheren  and  Beveland. 
lu  whole  length  is  about  200  miles,  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  it  is  navigable.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Haine.  Dender,  and  Rupel,  from  the  right ;  and  the  Scarpc 
and  Lys  from  the  left.  Its  commercial  importance  is  very 
great,  aa  it  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Sommo,  the 
Seine,  and  the  I-oire,  while  its  estuaries  communicate  with 
the  Meuse  and  Rhine,  and  lie  directly  opposite  that  of  the 
Thame*.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Scheldt  is  pro- 
tected bv  dvke«.  as  it  traverses  a  very  low  and  flat  country. 

SCHELESTADT,  or  Schi.kotadt,  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  capital  of  an  arrondis*cment,  in  the  department  of 
Bas-Rhin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  III.  26  miles  S.W.  of 
It  has  narrow,  crooked,  but  clean  streets,  lined 


with  irregular  houses;  and  contains  several  fine  churches 
and  other  buildings.  The  church  of  St  George  is  a  Gothic 
et'ifice  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  St  Foy  is  much 
mote  ancient,  and  is  a  copy  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.  Near  the  latter  is  a  large  convent,  now  used 
tor  barracks.  The  chief  other  building  is  the  court-house, 
once  a  Jesuit  college.  The  fortifications  are  regular,  the 
work  of  Yauhan  ;  and  the  place  is  entered  by  three  gates. 
Flour,  beer,  vinegar,  starch,  leather,  linen,  and  earthenware, 
are  the  chief  manufactures  of  Schelestadt.  There  is  some 
in  these  and  other  articles.  Martin  Bucer  the  re- 
*M  bom  here.    Pop.  (1856)  9086. 


S    C  H 

SCHELLING,  FiitEPRicn  Wflhelm  Joseph  vox,  8ebenin; 
the  la*t  of  the  great  German  philosophers  inaugurated  by  — v— 
Kant,  was  born  at  I-conberg,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  the  27th  of  January  1775.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  had  Hegel  for 
his  college  companion,  and  with  whom  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship which  lasted  for  long  years,  but  which  had  subse- 
quently to  give  way  before  the  bitterness  of  philosophic 
rivalry.  Schclling,  though  the  younger  man,  was  the  older 
philosopher,  and  he  hod  the  honour  of  indoctrinating  Hegel 
in  the  sublime  mysteries  of  subjective  idealism.  Schclling 
continued  his  studies  at  Leipzig  and  at  Jena,  whither  he 
had  been  attracted  by  the  eloquence  of  Fichte,  and  whom 
he  afterwards  succeeded,  on  the  removal  of  his  master  in 

1798.  His  friend  Hegel  rejoined  him  at  Jena,  and  wrought 
in  conjunction  with  him  at  the  Jena  Zeittcbrifl,  in  pro- 
mulgating their  then  common  doctrine.  Schclling  published 
three  works  in  1795,  ere  he  had  completed  his  twentieth 
year: — Vom  Ich  at*  Prinrip  der  Philasophie  (Of  the  Ego 
as  the  Principle  of  Philosophy) ;  Phtlnsophische  Brirfe 
tiber  Dogmatism**  unit  Critieismus  (Philosophical  Letters 
on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism) ;  Ueber  die  Miigtichkeit  einer 
Form  der  Philotophie  uberhaupi  (On  the  Possibility  of  a 
form  of  Philosophy  in  general).  These  works  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  quick  succession  : — Abhandlungen  zur 
El'iuterwig  dei  Jdealismus  der  Wissensekajtstehre  (Dis- 
sertations on  the  Idealism  of  the  Theory  of  Science)  ap- 
peared in  1796-97;  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosopltie  der  .Value 
(Ideas  for  a  Philosophy  of  Nature)  1 797,  second  edition 
1 803 ;  I  on  der  WeUsetle  (On  the  Soul  of  the  World)  1 798, 
third  edition  1809;  Enter  Entumrf  eine*  System*  der 
Nalurphitotophie  (First  Sketch  of  a  System  of  the  Philoso- 
phy ot  Nature)  1799;  Einteitung  zu  seinem  Entwurf  ernes 
Systems,  4c.  (Introduction  to  his  Sketch  of  a  System,  4c.) 

1799.  When  we  reflect  that  those  works  were  all  written 
w  ithin  the  period  of  five  years,  we  will  not  be  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  the  youthful  philosopher  for  being  too  slug- 
gish in  the  philosophic  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  The 
years  which  immediately  preceded  and  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  commencement  of  the  century,  constitute 
the  most  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  German  philo- 
sophy. In  1802  Schclling  graduated  in  medicine,  and  the 
following  year  quitted  Jena,  the  principal  centre  of  Pro- 
testant thought,  for  the  Catholic  university  of  Wfireburg. 
He  left  Hegel  to  fill  his  »hoe*  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
when  this  great  dialectician  began  to  forge  a  system  of 
resolute  logic,  so  wild  and  strange,  that  Germany,  that  land 
of  chimeras,  might  have  crowned  him  as  the  high  priest  of 
intellectual  legerdemain.  (See  Heor.c.)  In  1807  Scbelling 
was  appointed  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Science*  of 
Munich,  and  subsequently  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Fine  Arts.  Schclling  continued  still  to  ply 
his  pen  with  untiring  energy.  For  the  next  fifteen  years 
he  kept  the  printing-presses  of  Germany  almost  in  constant 
operation,  promulgating  his  transcendental  philosophy. 
Hegel  had  now  caught  the  ear  of  the  German  public  with 
his  "  Ugische  Idee,"  and  Schclling,  in  partial  disgust, allowed 
the  favourite  to  have  his  day.  From  1815  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  wrote  nothing  of  any  importance.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  his  works  during  this  second  period  of  his 
philosophical  activity: — Zeitsckrijl  fur  die  Speculative  Pky 
sik,  containing  a  brief  acrount  of  his  system,  under  the 
title  of  DarsteUung  meines  System*  der  Pkilosophie,  2  vol*., 
1SOO-1903  ;  System  des  Transcendentaten  1  dealt  smut 
(System  of  Transcendental  Idealism)  1800,  translated  into 
French  by  Grimblot,  Paris,  1842;  Bruno,  %  dialogue  on 
the  divine  and  natural  principle  of  things,  1802.  in  French, 
by  Husson,  Paris,  1845;  Neut  ZeiUckrift,  1803;  Vorle- 
tungen  uber  die  Melhode  de*  Akademiacken  Studiums 
(lectures  upon  the  Method  of  Academical  Studies),  1803, 
new  edition,  1813;  Pkilosopkit  und  Religion,  1 804  j  Apko- 
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rumen  zar  Emleicung  in  die  Saturphilosophie  (Aphorisms    by  adding  fragment  to  fragment,  without  apparently  beet) 
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for  an  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Nature)  1806;  ing  whether  these  were  mutually  exclusive  or  not.  To  say 
Ueber  das  Verhaltnus  det  HeaUn  und  Idealen  in  der    the  truth,  his  mind  was  more  under  the  government  of  the 


imagination  than  it  was  under  law  to  the  harder 
of  the  intelligence.    The  pure  intellect  was  seldom  per- 


\atur  (On  the  Relation  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  in 
Nature)  1806;  Darlegung  det  wahren  Verhnltnissts  der 

Naturphilotophie  zu  der  verbtssertcn  Fichte'-schen  Lehre  roitted  to  shajie  out  any  proposition  witliout 
(Exposition  of  the  true  relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  by  the  fiery  light  which  the  imagination  threw  upon  it ;  so 
to  the  reformed  doctrine  of  Fichte)  1806;  Veberdas  Ver-  that,  when  he  lialted  in  his  speculative  course,  he  could 
hrltniu  der  bildenden  KunHezu  derNatur(  Concerning  the  not  calmly  survey  his  work  by  reason  of  the  brilliant  and 
Relation  of  the  Art*  of  Design  to  Nature)  1807;  Philoso-    blinding  glow  which  was  cast  over  it  by  this  subde  and 

potent  agent.  After  all,  however,  considering  the  region 
in  which  he  chose  to  move,  it  mattered  very  little  which 
faculty  of  the  mind  |>rcdoniitiated,  where  all  its  (acuities 
would  have  been  at  fault.  Schelling's  great  error  lay  in 
permitting  his  mind  to  be  bewildered  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
vain  phantom,  which  arose  only  to  lure  hira  on,  and  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  apparently  grasped,  only  to  destroy  it* 
pursuer.  We  shall  here  limit  ourselves,  in  characterizing 
his  philosophy,  to  point  out  in  a  very  general  manner  its 
leading  thoughts  and  its  principal  results. 

The  ruling  idea  of  Schelling's  philosophy  is  the  identity 
of  the  Subject  and  Object  of  thought,  ot  the  Ego  and  the 
Non-ego,  of  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  an  identity  which  Fichte 
had  only  presented  as  an  ideal  which  the  Ego  should  con- 
tinually endeavour  to  realize.  While  Fichte  accorded  to 
ideas  only  a  subjective  value,  Schelling  attributed  to  then? 
an  objective  meaning.  This  objective  something  which 
the  Ego  contemplated  was  not,  however,  according  to 
Schelling,  anything  external  to  the  Ego  and  independent 
of  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  precisely  within  the  sphere  of 
the  Ego  where  this  subject-object  was  found.  He  identi- 
fied thought  with  things,  and  things  with  thought.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Reason  is  one,  and  human  reason  is  iden- 
tical with  divine  reason.  The  ideas  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence realize  themselves  in  being  thought ;  things,  again, 
are  their  reflection,  or  phenomenal  expression.  Human 
intelligence  conceives,  by  its  own  laws,  these  divine  ideas ; 
and  human  thought  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  divine 
dialectics  which  produced  the  universe.  There  is  thus  a 
pre-established  harmony  between  our  ideas  and  external 
objects,  which  are  but  identical  copies  of  the  same  model. 
By  the  Intellectual  Intuition  (Anschauung)  which  en- 
ables the  spectator  to  disrobe  himself  of  his  manhood,  and 
temporarily  to  become  a  god.  he  rises  above  the  region  of 
the  understanding,  and  identifies  his  reason  with  the  divine- 
Thus  the  true  philosophical  method  consists  in  casting 
aside  reflection,  by  whose  sluggish  movement  things  had 
been  taken  for  real  existences,  independent  of  the  subject 
of  thought,  and  rising  into  the  genuine  philosophical  Intui- 
tion, by  which  thought  and  things  are  perceived  to  be  one, 
even  as  human  reason  is  identified  with  the  absolute.  To 
show  how  all  things  emanate  from  the  absolute,  is  what 
Schelling  calls  the  method  of  construction.  Things  are, 
according  to  this  system,  but  the  expression  of  the  absolute 
reason,  which  necessitates  the  total  indifference  of  subjective 
and  objective.  The  absolute,  by  its  tendency  to  objectify 
itself,  moves  forward  by  an  expansive  law,  and  out  of  die 
abundance  of  the  natura  naturans  comes  the  whole  variety 


phisthe  Unterruchungen  filter  dot  Wt 
Freiheit  (Philosophical  Researches  on  the  Essence  nf  Hu- 
man Liberty)  1809;  A  reply  to  die  accusations  of  Jacobi, 
endded,  Denhmal  drr  Schrift  von  den  Giittlirhen  Dingen, 
1812;  and  Die  Gotthtiten  von  Samothrate  (The  Digni- 
ties of  Samolhracc)  1815.  With  the  exception  of  his  first 
lecture  at  Berlin  in  1841  (Erste  Vorlentng  in  Berlin),  this 
work  on  the  Divinities  of  Samodirace  closed  his  published 
wridngs.  In  1820  he  retired  to  Erlangen,  where  he  was 
ennobled  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  On  the  creation  of  the 
University  of  Munich  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 

eophy.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  Chevalier  of  the 
n  of  Honour,  and  foreign  associate  of  die  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  France.  From  1 84 1 , 
when  he  was  chosen  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
he  elaborated  in  silence  a  new  species  of  philosophy,  which 
was  to  bear  the  name  of  the  positive  philosophy.  This 
system  he  had  not  matured,  or  at  least  he  liad  not  given  it 
to  l  he  public,  when  he  died  at  Kagaz,  in  Switzerland, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  in  August 
1 8o4,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Schelling  never  produced  a  definite  system,  and  pursued 
his  studies,  aa  Hegel  phrased  it,  "  in  die  presence  of  the 
public."  But  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  public  of 
Germany  followed  him  with  a  lively  interest,  and  the  young 
and  ardent  writer  exercised  over  it  a  very  powerful  influence. 
It  he  failed  to  expound  his  philosophy  with  a  systematic 
precision,  if  he  presented  it  under  various  guises,  re- 
turning continually  upon  his  former  work,  he  in  no  case 
proved  false  to  his  own  genius,  and  from  first  to  last  his 
works  breathe  out  the  same  sublime  spirit.  When,  in  1841, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  public  of  Berlin, 
he  could  tell  them,  in  his  first  lecture,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  truth,  diat  he  did  not  disavow  the  speculations  of  his 
youth.  A  man  of  genius  cannot  change  his  ideas  a*  he 
changes  his  will ;  he  is  under  dieir  empire  more  than  they 
are  under  his ;  his  ideas  belong  to  him  in  a  more  emphatic 
sense  than  he  can  be  said  to  jjossess  his  ideas.  Schelling 
is  a  philosopher  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  term ;  and  had 
he  kept  the  intellectual  rein  more  closely  upon  his  Pegasus, 
he  would -doubtless  have  ranked  with  those  sublime  philo- 
sophers of  which  Plato  is  the  acknowledged  chief.  He  is  a 
philosopher  among  poets,  and  n  poet  among  philosophers.  As 
he  has  frequently  said,  every  system  of  philosophy,  when  it 
is  pushed  to  die  Last  source  of  intellectual  inspiration,  in  its 
attempt  to  represent  the  physical  and  moral  world,  is  not  a 
poem  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  does  not  adequately 
represent  the  universe,  that  vast  and  sublime  poem,  of 

which  all  philosophies,  and  all  poems  alike,  arc  but  the  faint    of  the  natura  naturata.  Again,  by  its  tendency  to  subjectify 

itself,  it  moves  backward,  as  it  were,  and  by  a  contractive 
excitement,  draws  the  natura  naturata  back  upon  the 
natura  naturans,  when  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself. 
The  creation  of  the  universe,  in  short,  or  the  evolution  of 
die  absolute,  is  an  act  of  eternal  knowledge,  and  philo- 


emblances  and  imperfect  imitations.  His  philosophical 
genius  developed  itself  under  the  influence  of  the  school 
of  Kant  and  of  Fichte,  but  he  gave  early  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  soar  over  the  heads  of  his  instructors.  He 
drank  deeply  at  the  fountain  of  the  Neo-PlatonisU,  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  particularly  of  Spinoza;  and  arose 
from  the  draught,  strong  as  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  to 
weave  the  endless  threads  of  his  wandering  thoughts  into  a  Schelling, 
web  of  idealisdc  pantheism.  Intuition, 

The  genuine  philosophy  of  Schelling  places  him  histori-    philosophy,  and  there  is  no  true  philosophy  which  does 
cally  between  Fichte  and  Hegel.    It  has  never  been  pre-    not  recognise  this  as  its  genuine  foundation.    There  is  a 
by  himself  in  a  systematic  form  :  he  has  proceeded    sjicculaiivc  rapture,  as  there  is  a  poetical  enl 


sophy  is  the  free  reproduction  in  die  reflective  conscious- 
ness of  this  act  of  knowledge.    Whoever,  according  to 
cannot  elevate  himself  to   this  Intellectual 
or  philosophic  ccstacy,  is  entirely  incapable  of 
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Bchemnits  philosophy  is  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  sublime 
I       of  poems. 

Bcheneo-  f^e  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  or  of  the  All-one  (die 
v  Udyl  j  AUeintlthre)*  as  it  has  been  called,  divides  itself  into  tran- 
^■V""^  fcendcntal  idealism  and  the  philosophy  of  nature.  The 
whole  is  sometimes  comprised  under  the  general  designation 
of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  or  absolute  idealism.  Absolute 
idealism  thus  includes  relative  idealism,  or  the  philosophy 
of  the  ideal  world ;  and  the  philosophy  of  nature,  properly 
so  called,  comprises  the  philosophy  of  the  visible  world. 
The  degrees  of  identical  development  of  mind  and  of  nature 
are  called  powers  or  potences,  and  the  potences  of  these 
two  parallel  systems  are  absolutely  contemporaneous. 
Transcendental  philosophy  and  the  philosophy  of  nature 
express  two  parallel  series,  each  of  which  dcvelopes  itself 
under  the  three  |>otences— of  inorganic  nature ;  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  ;  and  of  conscious  life.  As  the  real  world 
is  divine  knowledge,  or  the  external  manifestation  which 
Deity  has  of  his  own  thoughts,  so  philosophy  is  the  know- 
ledge of  that  knowledge.  It  is  idealism  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
presents the  ideal  wot  Id ;  realism  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
the  real  world.  But  in  so  far  at  the  sensible  world  is  but 
an  imperfect  image  of  the  intelligible  world,  it  is  thus  far 
idealism  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  Besides  the  ideal 
world,  as  it  exists  in  Deity,  and  as  it  is  found  by  the  intel- 
lectual intuition  in  the  human  reason,  and  the  visible  world 
or  nature,  its  identical  expression,  there  is  yet  another 
world  to  be  recorded,  the  world  of  history.  This  third 
department,  the  product  of  our  moral  activity,  and  but 
another  mode  of  active  intuition,  is  the  return  of  de- 
cayed ideas,  so  to  speak,  again  to  Deity,  whose  end  is  the 
final  restoration  of  all  things  to  the  slate  of  unity.  Thus 
one  sole  and  simple  cause  produces  the  real  world  and 
the  world  of  ideas,  of  which  the  former  exists  without  con- 
sciousness, and  the  latter  exists  with  consciousness;  and 
the  same  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  nature  and  in  man, 
manifests  itself  also  in  history.  It  is  by  this  third  form  of 
development  that  Deity  realizes  himself,  and  by  it  he  brings 
back  to  himself  the  full  and  distinct  consciousness  of  his 
own  ideas.  Deity,  accordingly,  manifests  himself  every- 
where ;  in  the  mind,  in  nature,  and  in  history.  Absolute 
unity  of  substance  lies  beneath  all  the  apparent  forms  of 
the  world,  as  absolute  unity  of  action  works  out  all  the  de- 
velopments of  the  universe.  And  thus  the  last  threads  of 
the  web  arc  woven,  and  man  awakes  to  the  discovery,  that 
while  he  slept,  he  lias  been  enveloped  in  a  most  subtle 
texture  of  idealistic  pantheism.  For  a  critical  estimate  of 
the  system  of  Schelling,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sec- 
tion on  "  Ontology,"  in  the  article  Metaphysics,  and 
especially  to  the  masterly  discussion  of  it  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Discuuioni  on  Pkilotopky,  p.  IS. 

The  philosophy  of  Schelling  has  had  numerous  adherents, 
many  of  them  men  of  the  foremost  reputation.  Oken,  Stef- 
fens,  and  G.  H.  Schubert  have  applied  its  principles  to  the 
natural  sciences  and  to  psychology  ;  while  others  have  ap- 
plied them  to  aesthetics,  to  mythology,  to  history,  and  to  reli- 
gion. What  was  destructible  in  the  philosophy  has  now 
well-nigh  died  out  in  Germany,  while  what  was  vital  and 
fresh  in  it  will  grow  and  increase  for  ever.       (J.  d — s.) 

SCHEMNITZ,  the  principal  mining  town  in  Hungary, 
stands  between  two  hills,  in  the  county  of  Honth,  65  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Buda.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  very  uneven 
ground ;  and  contains  a  mining  academy,  founded  by  Maria 
Theresa  in  1700;  and  several  other  educational  institutions. 
The  gold  and  silver  mines  employ  about  10,000  hands,  and 
yield  annually  3O0  lb.  Troy  of  gold,  and  43,400  of  silver. 
The  population  of  the  town  itself  is  onlv  H5(XJ ;  but  includ- 
ing the  adjacent  villaees,  it  amounts  to  20.(XX). 

SCHENECTADY,  a  lown  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  in  the  state  ot  New  York,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mohawk,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.    It  is  regularly 
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built ;  and  contains  several  handsome  churches,  a  town-hall,  Schtno 
jail,  lyceum,  academy,  and  the  Union  College,  which  was 
founded  in  1795,  and  contained,  in  1857,  16  professors  SebilUr. 
and  teachers,  70  students,  and  a  library  of  17,000  volumes.  v"— 
It  carries  on  several  manufactures.   The  Erie  Canal,  which 
connects  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson,  passes  through  the 
town.    Pop.  (1850)  8921. 

SCHERZO,  a  short  musical  composition,  generally  in  f 
time,  of  a  light  and  playful  style.  It  is  more  rapid  than  the 
old  minuet.  Some  excellent  examples  of  the  scherzo  are 
to  be  found  in  Beethoven's  works;  among  others,  one  in 
his  second  Svmphonv,  op.  36,  in  D  major. 

SCHEUFFELIN,  or  SciiAEUFKBLtiN,  Haws  Leonard, 
a  celebrated  old  German  painter  and  wood-engraver,  was 
born  at  Niirnberg  about  1 490.  Hans  was  placed  early  with 
Albrecht  Diirer,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite. 
A  good  [-aiming  by  Schcuffelin  is  his  *  Taking  Down  from 
the  Cross,"  in  Nordtingen,  executed  in  1521.  He  died  at 
Nordlingcn  in  1.539  or  1540. 

SCHEVEXINGEN,  a  fishing  town  and  watering-place 
of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  2  miles  N.W.  of  the  Hague.  It  contains  a 
royal  pavilion,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
several  schools  and  hospitals,  and  bathing  establishments. 
Pop.  5600,  chiefly  employed  in  fishing. 

SCHIEDAM,  a  seaport  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schie  with  the 
Meuse,  4  miles  W.  of  Rotterdam.  It  has  several  regular, 
broad,  and  handsome  streets,  and  not  a  few  splendid  build- 
ings. The  exchange  is  considered  the  finest  of  these;  and 
there  are  also  a  town-hall,  elegant  concert-hall,  and  churches 
of  various  sects.  Schiedam  possesses  numerous  schools, 
a  public  library,  benevolent  institutions,  Sir.  Its  manu- 
factures include  hardware,  glass,  ropes,  whitelead,  linen, 
and  flax.  But  it  is  best  known  for  its  distilleries  of  gin 
or  Hollands,  of  which  there  are  more  than  200.  There 
is  n  considerable  trade  in  this,  as  well  as  in  grain  and  coals. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  arc  employed  in  the  herring  fishery. 
Pop.  12,500. 

SCHILLER,  Joint  Christopher  Frederick  ton,  was 
born  at  Marbach,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Wiirtem- 
bcrg,  on  tin  10th  day  of  November  1759.  It  will  aid  the 
reader  in  synchronizing  the  periods  of  this  great  man's  life 
with  the  corresponding  events  throughout  Christendom,  if 
we  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Schiller's  birth  nearly 
coincided  in  point  of  time  with  that  of  Robert  Bums,  and 
that  it  preceded  that  of  Napoleon  by  about  ten  years. 

'The  position  of  Schiller  is  remarkable.  In  the  land  of  his 
birth,  by  those  who  undervalue  him  the  most,  he  is  ranked 
as  the  second  name  in  German  literature ;  everywhere  else 
he  is  ranked  as  the  first.  For  us,  who  arc  aliens  to  Ger- 
many, Schiller  is  the  representative  of  the  German  intellect 
in  its  highest  form ;  and  to  him,  at  all  events,  whether  first 
or  second,  it  is  certainly  due,  that  the  German  intellect 
lias  become  a  known  power,  and  a  |»wer  of  growing  mag- 
nitude, for  the  great  commonwealth  of  Christendom.  Lather 
and  Kepler,  potent  intellects  as  they  were,  did  not  make 
themselves  known  as  Germans ;  the  revolutionary  vigour 
of  the  one,  the  starry  lustre  of  the  other,  blended  with  the 
convulsions  of  reformation,  or  with  the  aurora  of  ascend- 
ing science,  in  too  kindly  and  genial  a  tone  to  call  off  the 
attention  from  the  work  which  they  performed,  from  the 
service  which  they  promoted,  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
personal  position.  Their  country,  their  birth,  their  abode, 
even  their  separate  existence,  waa  merged  in  the  mighty 
cause  to  which  they  lent  their  co-operation.  And  thus  it 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth,  did  the  Titan  sons  of  Germany  de- 
feat their  own  private  pretensions  by  the  very  grandeur  of 
their  merit.  'Their  interest  as  patriots  was  lost  and  coo- 
founded  in  their  paramount  interest  as  cosmopolites.  What 
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tlwy  did  for  man  and  for  human  dignity  eclipsed  what  they 
had  designed  for  Germany.  After  them  there  was  a  long  in- 
terlunar  period  of  darkness  for  the  land  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  The  German  energy,  too  spasmodically  excited, 
suffered  a  collapse.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  one  vigorous  mind  arose  for  permanent  effects 
in  literature.  This  was  Opitx,  a  poet  who  deserves  even 
yet  to  be  read  with  attention,  but  who  is  no  more  worthy 
to  be  classed  as  the  Dryden  whom  his  too  partial  country- 
men have  styled  him,  than  the  Germany  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  of  taking  rank  by  the  side  of  civilized  and  cultured 
England  (luring  the  Cromwellian  era,  or  Klopstock  of  sit- 
ting on  the  same  throne  with  Milton.  Leibnitz  was  the 
one  sole  potentate  in  the  fields  of  intellect  whom  the  Ger- 
many of  this  century  produced  ;  and  he,  like  Luther  and 
Kepler,  impresses  us  rather  as  a  European  than  as  a  Ger- 
man mind,  partly  perhaps  from  his  having  pursued  his  scll- 
develnpment  in  foreign  lands,  partly  from  his  large  circle 
of  foreign  connections,  but  most  of  all  from  his  having  writ- 
ten chiefly  in  French  or  in  I/«tin.  Passing  onwards  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  And,  through  its  earlier  half,  an  ab- 
solute wilderness,  unreclaimed  and  without  promise  of  natu- 
ral vegetation,  as  the  barren  arena  on  which  the  few  insipid 
writers  of  Germany  paraded.  The  torpor  of  academic  dul- 
ness domineered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
And  as  these  academic  bodies  were  universally  found  har- 
nessed in  the  equipage  of  petty  courts,  it  followed  that  the 
lethargies  of  pedantic  dulness  were  uniformly  deepened  by 
the  lethargies  of  aulic  and  ceremonial  dulness ;  so  that,  if 
the  rentier  represents  to  himself  the  very  abstract  of  birth- 
day odes,  sycophantish  dedications,  and  court  sermons, 
he  will  have  some  adequate  idea  of  the  sterility  and  the 
mechanical  formality  which  at  that  era  spread  the  sleep  of 
death  over  German  literature.  Literature,  the  very  word 
literature,  points  the  laughter  of  scorn  to  what  passed  under 
that  name  during  the  period  of  Gottsched.  That  such  a 
man  indeed  as  this  Gottsched,  equal  at  the  best  to  the  com- 
position of  a  Latin  grammar  or  a  school  arithmetic,  should 
for  a  moment  have  presided  over  the  German  muses,  stands 
nut  as  in  itself  a  brief  and  significant  memorial,  too  certain 
for  contradiction,  and  yet  almost  too  gross  for  belief,  of  the 
apoplectic  sleep  under  which  the  mind  of  central  Europe  at 
that  era  lay  oppressed.  The  rust  of  disuse  had  corroded 
the  very  principles  of  activity.  And,  as  if  the  double  night 
of  academic  dulness,  combined  with  the  dulness  of  court 
Inanities,  had  not  been  sufficient  for  the  stifling  of  all  native 
energies,  the  feebleness  of  French  models  (and  of  these 
moreover  naturalized  through  still  feebler  imitations)  had 
become  the  law  and  standard  for  all  attempts  at  original 
composition.  The  darkness  of  night,  it  is  usually  said, 
grows  deeper  as  it  approaches  the  dawn  ;  and  the  very 
enormity  of  that  prostration  under  which  the  German  in- 
tellect at  this  time  groaned,  was  the  most  certain  pledge  to 
any  observing  eye  of  that  intense  re-action  soon  to  stir  and 
kindle  among  tin  smouldering  activities  of  this  spell-buund 
people.  This  re-action,  however,  was  not  abrupt  and  the- 
atrical :  it  moved  through  stow  stages  and  by  equable  gra- 
dations :  it  might  be  said  to  commence  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  is,  about  nine  years  before  the 
birth  of  Schiller  ;  but  a  progress  of  forty  years  had  not  car- 
ried it  so  far  towards  its  meridian  altitude,  as  that  the  sym- 
pathetic shock  from  the  French  Revolution  was  by  one 
fraction  more  rude  and  shattering  than  the  public  torpor 
still  demanded.  There  is  a  memorable  correspondency 
throughout  all  members  of  Protestant  Christendom  in  what- 
soever relates  to  literature  and  intellectual  advance.  How- 
ever imperfect  the  organization  which  binds  them  together,  it 
was  sufheien  t  even  in  these  elder  times  to  transmit  reciprocal  I  y 
from  one  to  every  other,  so  much  of  that  illumination  which 
could  be  gathered  into  books,  that  no  Christian  state  could 


posed  no  barriers  to  free  communication,  unless  only  in  those  ScaiUVr. 
points  which  depended  upon  local  gifts  of  nature,  upon  the  s-""v~~ 
genius  of  a  particular  people,  or  upon  the  excellence  of  its 
institutions.  These  advantages  were  incommunicable,  let 
the  freedom  of  intercourse  have  been  what  it  might :  Eng- 
land could  not  send  off  by  posts  or  by  heralds  her  iron  and 
coals  j  she  could  not  send  the  indomitable  energy  of  her 
population  ;  she  could  not  send  the  absolute  security  of 
property  ;  site  could  not  send  the  good  faith  of  her  parlia- 
ments. These  were  gifts  indigenous  to  herself,  either 
through  the  temperament  of  her  people,  or  through  the  ori- 
ginal endowments  of  her  soil.  Rut  her  condition  of  moral 
sentiment,  her  high-toned  civic  elevation,  her  atmosphere 
of  political  feeling  and  popular  boldness, — much  of  these 
she  could  and  did  transmit,  by  the  radiation  of  the  press,  to 
the  very  extremities  of  the  German  empire-  Not  only  were 
our  books  translated,  but  it  is  notorious  to  those  acquainted 
with  German  novels,  or  other  pictures  of  German  society, 
that  as  early  as  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756—1763),  in  fact, 
from  the  very  era  when  Cave  and  Dr  Johnson  first  made  the 
parliamentary  debates  accessible  to  the  English  themselves, 
most  of  the  German  journals  repeated,  and  sent  forward  as  by 
telegraph,  these  senatorial  displays  to  every  village  through- 
out Germany.  From  the  polar  latitudes  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Euxinc,  there 
was  no  other  exhibition  of  free  deliberative  eloquence  in 
any  popular  assembly.  And  the  Luist  of  Vott  alone,  a  me- 
trical idyll  not  less  valued  for  its  truth  of  portraiture  than 
our  own  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  will  show,  that  the  most  se- 
questered clergyman  of  a  rural  parish  did  not  think  his 
breakfast  equipage  complete  without  the  latest  report  from 
the  great  senate  that  sat  in  London.  Hence  we  need  not 
be  astonished  that  German  and  English  literature  were 
found  by  the  French  Revolution  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
condition  of  semi-vigilance  and  imperfect  animation.  That 
mighty  event  reached  us  both,  reached  us  all,  we  may  say 
(speaking  of  Protestant  states),  at  the  same  moment,  by  the 
same  tremendous  galvanism.  The  snake,  the  intellectual 
snake,  that  lay  in  ambush  among  all  nations,  roused  itself, 
sloughed  itself,  renewed  its  youth,  in  all  of  them  at  the  same 
period.  A  new  world  opened  upon  us  all ;  new  revolutions 
of  thought  arose ;  new  and  nobler  activities  were  born ; 
u  and  other  palms  were  won." 

Rut  by  and  through  Schiller  it  was,  as  its  main  organ, 
that  this  great  revolutionary  impulse  expressed  itself.  Al- 
ready, as  we  have  said,  not  less  than  forty  years  before  the 
earthquake  by  which  France  exploded  and  projected  the 
scoria  of  her  huge  crater  over  all  Christian  lands,  a  stirring 
had  commenced  among  the  dry  bones  of  intellectual  Ger- 
many ;  and  symptoms  arose  that  the  breath  of  life  would 
soon  disturb,  by  nobler  agitations  than  by  petty  personal 
quarrels,  the  death-like  repose  even  of  the  German  univer- 
sities. Precisely  in  those  bodies  however  it  was,  in  those 
as  connected  with  tyrannical  governments,  each  academic 
body  being  shackled  to  its  own  petty  centre  of  local  des- 
potism, that  the  old  spells  remained  unlinked  ;  and  to  them, 
equally  remarkable  as  firm  trustees  of  truth,  and  as  obstinate 
depositories  of  darkness  or  of  superannuated  prejudice,  we 
must  ascribe  the  slowness  of  the  German  movement  on  the 
path  of  rcasccnt.  Meantime  the  earliest  torch-bearer  to 
the  murky  literature  of  this  great  land,  this  crystallisation 
of  political  states,  was  Rodmer.  This  man  had  no  demoniac 
genius,  such  as  the  service  required ;  but  he  had  some  taste, 
and,  what  was  better,  he  had  some  sensibility.  He  lived 
among  the  Alps ;  and  his  reading  lay  among  the  alpine 
sublimities  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  Through  his  very 
eyes  he  imbibed  a  daily  scorn  of  Gottsched  and  his  mon- 
strous compound  of  German  coarseness  with  French  sen- 
sual levity.  He  could  not  look  at  his  native  Alps,  but  he 
saw  in  them,  and  their  austere  grandeurs  or  their  dread  re- 
ft spiritual  reproach  to  the  hollowm 
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of  that  dull  imposture  wliicli  Goltsched  offered  by  way  of 
substitute  for  nature.  He  was  taught  by  the  Alps  to  crave 
for  something  nobler  and  deeper.  Rodmer,  though  far  be- 
lon-  »urh  a  fujiction,  rose  by  favour  of  circumstance*  into 
an  apostle  or  missionary  of  truth  for  Germany.  He  trans- 
lated passages  of  English  literature.  He  inoculated  with 
his  own  sympathies  the  more  fervent  mind  of  the  youthful 
Klopstock,  who  visited  him  in  Switzerland.  And  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Germany  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping  ; 
and  once  again,  legibly  for  anv  eve,  the  pulses  of  life  be- 
i  to  play  freely  through  the' vast  organization  of  central 


however,  though  a  fervid,  a  religious,  and 
for  that  reason  an  anti  Gallium  mind,  was  himself  an  abor- 
tion. Such  at  least  is  our  own  opinion  of  this  poet.  He  was 
the  child  and  creature  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  enthusiasm  not 
allied  with  a  masculine  intellect,  or  any  organ  for  that  ca- 
pacious vision  and  meditative  range  which  his  subjects  de- 
manded. He  was  essentially  thoughtless,  betrays  every- 
where a  most  effeminate  quality  ot  sensibility,  and  is  the 
sport  of  that  pseudo-enthusiasm  and  baseless  rapture  which 
we  see  so  often  allied  with  the  excitement  of  strong  liquors. 
In  taste,  or  the  sense  of  proportions  and  congruences,  or 
the  harmonious  adaptations,  he  is  pcrhups  the  most  defec- 
tive writer  extant. 

But  if  no  patriarch  of  German  literature,  in  the  sense  of 
having  shaped  the  moulds  in  which  it  was  to  flow,  in  the 
sense  of  having  disciplined  its  taste  or  excited  its  rivalship 
by  classical  models  of  excellence,  or  raised  a  finished  stand- 
ard of  style,  perhaps  wc  must  concede  that,  on  a  minor 
scale,  Klopstock  did  something  of  that  service  in  every  one 
of  these  departments.  His  works  were  at  least  Miltonic  in 
their  choice  of  subjects,  if  ludicrously  non-Miltonic  in  their 
treatment  of  those  subjects.  And,  w  hether  due  to  him  or 
not,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  his  time  the  mother-tongue  of 
Germany  revived  from  the  most  absolute  degradation  on 
record,  to  its  ancient  purity.  In  the  time  of  Gottschcd, 
the  authors  of  Germany  wrote  a  macaronic  jargon,  in  which 
French  and  Latin  made  up  a  considerable  proportion  of 
nay,  it  happened  often  that  foreign  words 
with  German  forms ;  and  the  whole 
i  as  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  medical 
tion  in  the  Malad:  Imagimir,  of  Moliere, 
QuidportesCTtafsire? 


Now  is  it  reasonable  to  ascribe  some  share  in  the 
ration  of  good  to  Klopstock,  both  because  his  own  writings 
exhibit  nothing  of  this  most  abject  euphuism  (a  euphuism 
expressing  itself  not  in  fantastic  refinements  on  the  staple 
of  the  language,  but  altogether  in  rejecting  it  for  foreign 
words  and  idioms),  and  because  he  wrote  expressly  on  the 
subject  of  style  and  composition. 

Wielaml,  meantime,  if  not  enjoying  to  intense  an  accep- 
tation  as  Klopstock,  had  a  more  extensive  one  s  and  it  i* 
in  vain  to  deny  him  the  praise  Of  *  ft  stive,  brilliant,  Mid 
most  versatile  wit.  The  Schlegels  showed  the  haughty 
malignity  of  their  ungenerous  natures,  in  depreciating  Wie- 
land,  at  a  time  when  old  age  had  laid  a  freezing  hand  upon 
the  energy  which  he  would  once  have  put  forth  in  defend- 
ing himself.  He  was  the  Voltaire  of  Germany,  and  very 
much  iikwc  than  the  Voltaire  ;  for  his  romantic  and  legen- 
dary poems  are  above  the  level  of  Voltaire.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  Voltaire  in  sensual  impurity.  To  work, 
to  carry  on  a  plot,  to  affect  his  readers  by  voluptuous  im- 
pressions,—these  were  the  unworthy  aims  of  Wieland  ;  and 
though  a  good  natured  critic  would  not  refuse  to  make  some 


allowance  for  a  youthful  poet's  aberrations  in  this  respect, 
yet  the  indulgence  cannot  extend  itself  to  mature  years.  An  ' 
old  man  corrupting  his  readers,  attempting  to  corrupt  them, 
or  relying  for  his  effect  upon  corruptions  already  effected, 
in  the  purity  of  their  affections,  is  a  hideous  object ;  and 
that  roust  be  a  precarious  influence  indeed  which  depends 
for  its  durability  upon  the  licentiousness  of  men.  Wie- 
land, therefore,  except  in  part*,  will  not  last  as  a  national 
idol  t  but  such  he  was  nevertheless  for  a  time. 

Burger  wrote  too  little  of  any  expansive  compass  to  give 
the  measure  of  his  powers,  or  to  found  national  impression  ; 
I.iehtenherg,  though  a  very  sagacious  observer,  never  rose 
into  what  can  be  called  a  /w«r— he  did  not  modify  his 
age  j  yet  these  were  both  men  of  extraordinary  talent,  and 
Burger  a  man  of  undoubted  genius.  On  the  other  hand, 
l.es*ing  was  merely  a  man  of  talent,  but  of  talent  in  the 
highest  degree  adapted  to  popularity.  His  very  defects 
and  the  shallowness  of  his  philosophy,  promoted  his  popu- 
larity ;  and  by  comparison  with  the  French  critics  on  the 
dramatic  or  scenical  proprieties  he  is  ever  profound.  His 
plummet,  if  not  suited  to  the  soundless  depth*  of  Shak- 
sneare,  was  able  ten  times  over  to  fathom  the  little  rivulets  of 
Parisian  philosophy.  This  he  did  effectually,  and  thus  un- 
sly  levelled  the  paths  for  Shakspeare,  and  for  that 
dominion  which  he  has  since  held  over  the  Ger- 
man stage,  by  crushing  with  his  sarcastic  shrewdness  the 
pretensions  of  all  w  ho  stood  in  the  way.  At  that  time,  and 
even  yet,  the  functions  of  a  literary  man  were  very  import- 
ant in  Germany :  the  popular  mind  and  the  popular  instinct 
pointed  one  way,  those  of  the  little  courts  another.  Mul- 
titudes of  little  German  states  (many  of  which  were  absorb- 
ed since  1816  by  the  process  of  mediatising)  made  it  their 
ambition  to  play  at  keeping  mimic  armies  in  their  pay,  and 
to  ape  the  greater  military  sovereigns,  by  encouraging  French 
literature  only,  and  the  French  language  at  their  courts.  It 
was  this  latter  propensity  which  had  generated  the  anoma- 
lous macaronic  dialect,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as 
a  characteristic  circumstance  in  the  social  features  of  lite- 
rary Germany  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
mum  else,  within  the  records  of  human  follies,  do  h'c 
find  a  corresponding  case  in  which  the  j_ 
patrician  orders  in  the  state,  taking  for  granted 
Iutely  postulating  the  utter  worthlessness  tor 
aims  ot  those  in  and  by  whom  they  maintained  their  < 
grandeur  and  independence,  undisguisodly  and  even  [irofcs- 
sedly  sought  to  ally  themselves  with  a  foreign  literature, 
foreign  literati,  and  a  foreign  language.  In  this  unexampled 
display  of  scorn  for  native  resources,  and  the  consequent 
collision  between  the  two  principles  of  action,  all  depended 
upon  the  people  themselves.  For  a  time  the  wicked  and 
most  profligate  contempt  of  the  local  governments  for  tltat 
native  merit  which  it  was  their  duty  to  evoke  and  to  cherish, 
naturally  enough  produced  its  own  justification.  Like  Jews 
or  slaves,  whom  all  the  world  have  agreed  to  hold  contemp- 
tible, the  German  literati  found  it  hard  to  make  head  against 
so  obstinate  a  prejudgment ;  and  too  often  they  became  aU 
that  they  were  presumed  to  be.  Sint  Ma-rrn^tes,  mm  «V- 
rurU,  Flat**,  Matone,.  And  the  converse  too  often  holds 
good— that  when  all  who  should  have  smiled  scowl  upon  a 
man,  he  turns  out  the  abject  thing  they  have  predicted. 
Where  Frenchified  Fredericks  sit  upon  German  thrones,  it 
should  not  surprise  us  to  see  a  crop  of  Goltscheds  arise  as 
the  best  fruitage  of  the  land.  But  when  there  is  any  latent 


nobilitv  in  the  popular  mind,  such  scorn,  bv  its  verv  extremity, 
will  call  forth  its  own  counteraction.    It  wa 


perhaps 


put  on  record  so  emphatically  his  in- 
that  no  good  thing  could  arise  out  of  Gcr- 


■  M 


I-  which  i.  tilt 


by  which  tht  Prussians  caressed 


uf  their  lusrtid  «nd 
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SrhUler.  many.  This  creed  was  expressed  bv  the  quality  of  the 
v  — '  French  minds  which  he  attracted  to  his  court.  The  very 
refuse  and  dregs  of  the  Parisian  coteries  satisfied  his  hun- 
ger for  French  garbage  ;  the  very  offal  of  their  shambles 
met  the  demand  of  his  palate ;  even  n  Maupertuis,  so  long 
as  he  could  produce  a  French  baptismal  certificate,  was 
good  enough  to  manufacture  into  the  president  of  a  Berlin 
academy.  Such  scorn  challenged  a  re-action  :  the  contest 
lay  between  the  thrones  of  Germany  and  the  popular  intel- 
lect, and  the  final  result  was  inevitable.  Once  aware  that 
they  were  insulted,  once  enlightened  to  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  tlie  scorn  which  trampled  on  them  as  intellectual 
and  predestined  Helots,  even  the  mild-tempered  Germans 
became  fierce,  and  now  began  to  aspire,  not  merely  under 
the  ordinary  instincts  of  personal  ambition,  but  with  a  vin- 
dictive feeling,  a. id  as  conscious  agents  of  retribution.  It 
became  a  pleasure  with  the  German  author,  that  the  very 
same  works  wnich  elevated  himself,  wreaked  his  nation 
upon  their  princes,  and  poured  retorted  scorn  upon  their 
most  ungenerous  and  uniparental  sovereigns.  Already,  in 
the  reign  of  the  martial  Frederick,  the  men  who  put  most 
weight  of  authority  into  hit  contempt  of  Germans, — Euler, 
the  matchless  Eider,  Lambert,  and  Immanuel  Kant, — had 
vindicated  the  pre-eminence  of  German  mathematics.  Al- 
ready, in  1755,  had  the  same  Immanuel  Kant,  whilst  yet  a 
probationer  for  the  chair  of  logic  in  a  Prussian  university, 
sketched  the  outline  of  that  philosophy  which  has  secured 
the  admiration,  though  not  the  assent,  of  all  men  known 
and  proved  to  have  understood  it,  of  all  men  able  to  state  its 
doctrines  in  terms  admissible  by  its  disciples.  Already,  and 
even  previously,  had  Holler,  who  wrote  in  German,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  current  physiology.  And  in  the 
fields  of  science  or  of  philosophy,  the  victory  was  already 
decided  for  the  German  intellect  in  competition  with  the 
French. 

But  the  fields  of  literature  were  still  comparatively  bar* 
ren.  Klopstock  was  at  least  an  anomaly  ;  Leasing  did  no*, 
present  himself  in  the  impassioned  walks  of  literature ;  Her- 
der was  viewed  too  much  in  the  exclusive  and  professional 
light  of  a  clergyman  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  John  Paul 
Richter,  a  man  of  most  original  genius,  but  quite  unfitted 
for  general  popularity,  no  commanding  mind  arose  in  Ger- 
many with  powers  for  levying  homage  from  foreign  nations, 
until  the  appearance,  as  a  great  scenicai  poet,  of  Frederick 
Schiller. 

The  father  of  this  great  poet  was  Caspar  Schiller,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  military  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg. 
He  had  previously  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Bavarian 
array  ;  but  on  his  final  return  to  his  native  country  of  Wur- 
temberg,  and  to  the  service  of  his  native  prince,  he  laid 
aside  his  medical  character  for  eves,  and  obtained  a  com- 
mission as  ensign  and  adjutant.  In  1703,  the  peace  of 
Paris  threw  him  out  of  his  military  employment,  with  the 
nominal  rank  of  captain.  But,  having  conciliated  the  duke's 
favour,  he  was  still  borne  on  the  book*  of  the  ducal  estab- 
lish raent;  and,  as  a  planner  of  ornamental  gardens,  or  in 
some  other  civil  capacity,  he  continued  to  serve  his  serene 
highness  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  parents  of  Schiller  were  both  pious,  upright  persons, 
with  that  loyal  fidelity  to  duty,  and  that  humble  simplicity 
of  demeanour  towards  their  superiors,  which  is  so  often 
found  among  the  unpretending  natives  of  Germany.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  Schiller  owed  to  his  mother 
exclusively  the  preternatural  endowments  of  his  intellect. 
She  was  of  humble  origin,  the  daughter  of  a  baker,  and  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  received  much  education.  But  she 
was  apparently  rich  in  gifts  of  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing. She  read  poetry  with  delight ;  and  through  the 
profound  filial  love  with  which  she  had  inspired  her  son, 
she  found  it  easy  to  communicate  her  own  literary  tastes. 
Her  husband  was  not  illiterate,  and  had  in  nurture  life  so 


laudably  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  Srntller. 
defective  knowledge,  that  at  length  he  thought  himself  ca-  v— — v— 
liable  of  appearing  before  the  public  as  an  author.  His 
book  related  simply  to  the  subjects  of  his  professional  ex- 
perience as  a  horticulturist,  and  was  entitled  Die  BauiU' 
zurht  im  Grotsrn  (On  the  Management  of  Forests).  Some 
merit  we  must  suppose  it  to  hare  had,  since  the  public 
called  tor  a  second  edition  of  it  long  after  his  own  death, 
and  even  after  that  of  his  illustrious  son.  And  although 
he  was  a  plain  man,  of  no  pretensions,  and  possibly  even 
of  slow  faculties,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  prayer,  in  which 
there  is  one  petition  of  sublime  and  pathetic  piety,  worthy 
to  be  remembered  by  the  side  of  A  gar's  wise  prayer  against 
the  almost  equal  temptations  of  poverty  and  riches.  At 
the  birth  of  his  son,  he  had  been  reflecting  with  sorrow- 
ful anxiety,  not  unmingled  with  self-reproach,  on  his  own 
many  disqualifications  for  conducting  the  education  of  the 
child.  But  at  length,  reading  in  his  own  manifold  imper- 
fection* but  so  many  reiterations  of  the  necessity  that  he 
should  rely  upon  God's  bounty,  converting  his  very  defects 
into  so  many  arguments  of  hope  and  confidence  in  heaven, 
he  prayed  thus:  "  Oh  God,  that  knowest  my  poverty  in 
good  gifls  for  my  son's  inheritance,  graciously  permit  that, 
even  as  the  want  of  bread  became  to  thy  S  m's  hunger- 
stricken  flock  in  the  wilderness  the  pledge  of  overflowing 
abundance,  so  likewise  my  darkness  may,  in  its  sad  extre- 
mity, carry  with  it  the  measure  of  thy  unfathomable  light  i 
and  because  1,  thy  worm,  cannot  give  to  my  son  the  least 
of  blessings,  do  thou  give  the  greatest ;  because  in  my 
hands  there  is  not  any  thing,  do  thou  from  thine  pour  out 
all  things ;  and  that  temple  of  a  new-born  spirit,  which  I 
cannot  adorn  even  with  earthly  ornaments  of  dust  and 
ashes,  do  thou  irradiate  with  the  celestial  adornment  ot 
thy  presence,  and  finally  with  that  peace  that  passeth  all 
understanding." 

Reared  at  the  feet  of  parents  so  pious  and  affectionate, 
Schiller  would  doubtless  pass  a  happy  childhood  ;  and  pro- 
bably to  this  utter  tranquillity  of  his  earlier  yean,  to  his 
seclusion  from  all  that  could  create  pain,  or  even  anxiety, 
we  must  ascribe  the  unusual  dearth  of  anecdotes  from  this 
period  of  his  life;  a  dearth  which  has  tempted  some  of  his 
biographers  into  improving  and  embellishing  some  puerile 
stories,  which  a  man  of  sense  will  inevitably  reject  as  too 
trivial  for  his  gravity  or  too  fantastical  for  his  faith.  That 
nation  is  happy,  according  to  a  common  adage,  which  fur- 
nishes little  business  to  the  historian ;  for  such  a  vacuity 
in  fact*  argues  a  condition  of  perfect  peace  and  silent  pros- 
perity. That  childhood  is  happy,  or  may  generally  be  pre- 
sumed such,  which  has  furnished  few  records  of  external 
experience,  little  that  has  appeared  in  doing  or  in  suffer- 
ing to  the  eyes  of  companions;  for  the  child  who  lias 
been  made  happy  by  early  thoughtfulness,  and  by  infantine 
struggles  with  the  great  ideas  of  his  origin  and  his  desti- 
nation (ideas  which  settle  with  a  deep,  dove-like  brooding 
upon  the  mind  of  childhood,  more  than  of  mature  life, 
vexed  with  inroads  from  the  noisy  world),  will  not  mani- 
fest the  working*  of  his  spirit  by  much  of  external  acti- 
vity. The  J'allentii  temita  vibe,  that  path  of  noiseless  life, 
which  elude*  and  deceives  the  conscious  notice  both  of  its 
subject  and  of  all  around  him,  opens  equally  to  the  man 
and  to  the  child ;  and  the  happiest  of  ail  childhoods  will 
have  been  that  of  which  the  happiness  ha*  survived  and 
expressed  itself,  not  in  distinct  records,  but  in  deep  affec- 
tion, in  abiding  love,  and  the  haunting*  of  meditative  power. 

Such  a  childhood,  in  the  bosom  of  maternal  tenderness, 
was  probably  passed  by  Schiller ;  and  his  first  awaking  to 
the  world  of  strife  and  perplexity  happened  in  his  four- 
teenth year.  Up  to  that  period  his  life  had  been  vagrant, 
agreeably  to  the  shifting  necessities  of  the  ducal  service  ; 
and  his  education  desultory  and  domestic  But  in  the  year 
1773  he  was  solemnly  entered  as  a  member  of  a  new  aca- 
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institution,  founded  by  the  reigning  duke,  and  rc- 


'  cently  translated  to  hi*  little  capital  of  Stuttgard.  This 
change  took  place  at  the  special  request  of  the  duke,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  patronage,  took  upon  himself  the  severe 
control  of  the  whole  simple  family.  The  parents  were  pro- 
bably both  too  humble  and  dutiful  in  spirit  towards  one 
whom  they  regarded  in  the  double  light  of  sovereign  lord 
and  of  iR-rsonal  benefactor,  ever  to  murmur  at  the  ducal 
behests,  far  less  to  resist  them.  The  duke  was  for  them  an 
earthlv  providence  j  and  they  resigned  themselves,  together 
with  their  child,  to  the  disposal  of  him  who  dispensed  their 
earthly  blessings,  not  less  meekly  than  of  Him  whose  vice- 
gerent they  presumed  him  to  be.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
requests  are  but  another  name  for  commands ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  a  second  change  arose  upon  the  first,  even 
more  determinately  fatal  to  the  young  Schiller's  happiness. 
Hitherto  he  had  cherished  a  day-dream  pointing  to  the  pas- 
toral office  in  some  rural  district,  as  that  which  would  har- 
monize best  with  his  intellectual  purposes,  with  his  love  of 
quiet,  and,  by  means  of  its  preparatory  requirements,  best 
also  with  his  own  peculiar  choice  of  studies.    But  this 


he  now  found  himself  compelled  to  sacrifice ;  and 
the  two  evils  which  fell  upon  him  concurrently  in  his  new 
situation  were,  first,  the  formal  military  discipline  and  mo- 
notonous routine  of  duty ;  secondly,  the  uncongenial  direc- 
tion of  the  studies,  which  were  shaped  entirely  to  the  at- 
i  of  legal  knowledge,  and  the  narrow  service  of  the 

of 
I 


local  tribunals.    So  illiberal  and  so  exclusive  a 
education  was  revolting  to  the  expansive  mind  of 


I  the  military  bondage  under  which  this  system  was  en-  and 


forced,  shocked  the  aspiring  nobility  of  his  moral  nature, 
not  less  than  the  technical  narrowness  of  the  studies  shock- 
ed his  understanding.  In  point  of  expense  the  whole  esta- 
blishment cost  nothing  at  all  to  those  parents  who  were  pri- 
vileged servants  of  the  duke :  in  this  number  were  the  pa- 
rents of  Schiller,  and  that  single  consideration  weighed  too 
powerfully  upon  his  filial  piety  to  allow  of  his  openly  mur- 
muring at  his  lot ;  while  on  their  part  the  parents  were 
equally  shy  of  encouraging  a  disgust  which  too  obviously 
tended^  to  defeat  the  promises  of  ducal  favour.  Thisjys- 

its  completion,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  young  Schiller  were 
either  dutifully  suppressed,  or  found  vent  only  in  secret 
letters  to  a  friend.  In  one  point  only  Schiller  was  able  to 
improve  his  condition  ;  jointly  with  the  juristic  department, 
was  another  for  training  young  aspirants  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. To  this,  as  promising  a  more  enlarged  scheme  of 
studv,  Schiller  by  permission  transferred  himself  in  1775. 
But  whatever  relief  he  might  find  in  the  nature  of  his  new 
studies,  he  found  none  at  all  in  the 
cipline  which  prevailed. 

Under  the  oppression  of  this  detested  system,  and  by 
pure  re-action  against  its  wearing  persecutions,  we  learn 
from  Schiller  himself,  that  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  under- 
took the  earliest  of  his  surviving  plays,  the  Robbers,  be- 
yond doubt  the  most  tempestuous,  the  most  volcanic,  we 
might  say,  of  all  juvenile  creations  anywhere  recorded.  Ho 
"  it  "  a  monster,"  and  a  monster  it  is ;  but  a 
failed  to  convulse  the  heart  of 

;  with  the 

True  it  is, 

aware  of  that  fact  than  Schiller  himself  in  after  years,  the 
characters  of  the  three  Moors,  father  and  sons,  are  mere 
impossibilities ;  and  some  readers,  in  whom  the  judicious 
acquaintance  with  human  life  in  its  realities  lias  outrun  the 
sensibilities,  are  so  much  shocked  by  these  hypernatural 
phenomena,  that  they  are  incapable  of  enjoying  the  terrific 
sublimities  which  on  that  basis  of  the  visionary  do  really 
exist.  A  poet,  perhaps  Schiller  might  have  alleged,  is  en- 
titled to  assume  hypothetical^  so 
i  of  " 


basis  from  which  he  start*.  It  is  undeniable  that  Shak-  Schiller, 
spearc  and  others  have  availed  themselves  of  this  principle,  "—"""v— 
and  with  memorable  success.  Shakspeare,  for  instance, 
postulates  his  witches,  his  Caliban,  his  Ariel:  grant,  he  vir- 
tually says,  such  modes  of  spiritual  existence  or  of  spiritual 
relations  as  a  possibility  ;  do  not  expect  me  to  demonstrate 
this,  and  upon  that  single  concession  I  will  rear  a  super- 
structure thai  shall  be  self-consistent  s  every  thing  shall  be 
internally  coherent  and  reconciled,  whatever  be  its  external 
relations  as  to  our  human  experience.  But  this  species  of 
assumption,  on  the  largest  scale,  is  more  within  the  limits 
of  credibility  and  plausible  verisimilitude  when  applied  to 
modes  of  existence,  which,  after  all,  arc  in  such  total  dark- 
ness to  us  (the  limits  of  the  possible  being  so  undefined  and 
shadowy  as  to  what  can  or  cannot  exist),  than  the  very 
slightest  liberties  taken  with  human  character,  or  with  those 
principles  of  action,  motives,  and  feelings,  upon  which  men 
would  move  under  given  circumstances,  or  with  the  modes 
of  action  which  in  common  prudence  they  would  be  likely 
to  adopt.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  a  coherent  work  of  art, 
the  Bobbers  is  indefensible;  but,  however  monstrous  it 
may  be  pronounced,  it  possesses  a  power  to  agitate  and 
convulse,  which  will  always  obliterate  its  great  faults  to  the 
young,  and  to  all  whose  judgment  is  not  too  much  deve- 
loped. And  the  best  apology  for  Schiller  is  found  in  his 
words  in  recording  the  circumstances  and  causes  un- 
rhich  this  anomalous  production  arose.  "  To  escape," 
says  he,  "  from  the  formalities  of  a  discipline  which  was 
odious  to  my  heart,  I  sought  a  retreat  in  the  world  of  ideas 

as  yet  I  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  that  human  world  from  which  I  was  harshly  se  ' 
by  iron  hars.    Of  men,  the  actual  men  in  this  world 
I  knew  absolutely  nothing  at  the  time  when  I  compoi 
Four  hundred  human  beings,  it  is  true,  w. 

in  this  abode ;  but  they  were  mere  tauto- 
logies and  reiterations  of  the  self-same  mechanic  creature, 
and  like  so  many  plaster  casts  from  the  same  original  sta- 
tue. Thus  situated,  of  necessity  I  failed.  In  making  the 
attempt,  my  chisel  brought  out  a  monster,  of  which 
that  was  fortunate]  the  world  had  no  type  or 
to  show." 

produced  very  opposite 

results  to  Schi 
of  Germany  it 

un|»rallcled,  «h°ugh  it  »  P^j*jv 

rent  fable  asserted)  to  imitTte  Charles  Moor  in 
robbers.    On  the  other  hand,  the  play  was  of  too 
a  cast  not  in  any  case  to  have  alarmed  his 
of  Wurtenibcrg ;  for  it  argued  a  most  revolutionary  mind, 
•  r  of  self-will.    But  besides  this  ge- 
pecialone.inaquar- 
erve  to  evidence  the 
extent  as  well  as  intensity  of  the  impression  made.  The 
territory  of  the  Grisons  had  been  called  by  Spiegelbcrg, 
one  of  the  robbers,  «  the  Thief's  Athens."    Upon  this  the 

it  to  the 
to  his 


and  the  utmost  audacity  of  self-will, 
neral  ground  of  censure,  there  ar 
tor  so  remote  that  this  one  fact 


of  that  country  pre 
and  his  highness,  having 
and  severely  reprimandec 
this  dangerou 
himself  to  his 

The  persecution  which 

Bible  power,  that  we  must  presume  the  duke  to  have  relied 
more  upon  the  hold  which  he  had  upon  Schiller  through 
his  affection  for  parents  so  absolutely  dependent  on  his 
highness'*  power,  than  upon  any  laws,  good  or  bad,  which 
he  could  have  pleaded  as  his  warrant.  Germany,  however, 
thought  otherwise  of  the  new  tragedy  than  the  serei 
h  in  the  previous  po-  tic  of  Wiiitemberg :  it  was  performed  with  vast  ap 
as  is  requisite  to  the  at  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mannheim  ;  and  thither, 


en- 
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•  most  excusable  interest  in  his  own  play,  the  ymmg  poet  German  literature,  we  have  already  Mated :  it  remains  to 

clandestinely  went.    On  his  return  he  was  placed  under  ad  1,  that  in  person  lie  was  tall,  and  of  a  strong,  bony  struc- 


arrcst.  Anil  soon  afterwards,  bring  now  thoroughly  cits-  tnre,  but  tint  muscular,  and  strikingly  lean.  His  fore- 
gustcd,  and,  with  some  reason,  alarmed  by  the  tyranny  of  head  was  lofty,  his  no,e  aquiline,  and  his  mouth  almost  of 
the  dukr,  Schiller  finally  eloped  to  Mannheim,  availing  him-  Grecian  beauty.  With  other  good  points  about  his  face, 
self  of  the  confusion  created  in  Stuttgard  by  the  visit  of  a  and  with  auburn  hair,  it  may  be  preiumed  that  his  whole 
foreign  prince.  ftpprarance  was  pleasing  and  impressive,  while  in  later 
At  Mannheim  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Dalberg,  a  man  years  the  character  of  sadness  and  contemplative  sensibility 
of  some  rank  and  of  sounding  titles,  but  in  Mannheim  known  deepened  the  impression  of  his  countenance.  We  have 
chiefly  as  the  literary  manager  (or  what  is  called  director)  said  enough  of  his  intellectual  merit,  which  places  him  in 
or  the  theatre.  This  connection  aided  in  determining  the  our  judgment  at  the  head  of  the  Trans-Rheniidi  literature, 
subsequent  direction  of  Schiller's  t .dents  :  arid  his  Fiesco,  But  we  add  in  concluding,  that  Frederick  von  Schiller  was 
his  Intrigue  and  Love,  his  Don  Carlos,  and  his  Maria  Stu-  something  more  than  a  great  author ;  he  was  also  in  an 
art.  followed  within  a  short  period  of  years.  None  of  these  eminent  tense  a  great  man  ;  and  his  works  arc  not  more 
are  so  far  free  from  the  faults  of  the  Bobbers  as  to  merit  a  worthy  of  being  studied  for  their  singular  force  and  origin- 
separate  notice ;  for  with  less  power,  they  are  almost  equally  ality.  than  his  moral  character  from  ita  nobility  and  aspiring 
b  Finally,  however,  he  brought  out  his  Wallen-  grandeur.  (t.  dk  q.) 
immortal  drama,  and,  beyond  all  competition,  the  SCHINKEL,  Karl  Friedrich,  a  very  eminent  Ger- 
:  in  point  of  excellence  to  the  dramas  of  Shakipeare.  man  architect,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  March  1781,  at 
The  position  of  the  characters  of  Max.  Piccolomini  and  the  Neuruppin,  in  Brandenburg.  Having  lo*t  his  father  at  an 
Princess  Thekla  is  the  finest  instance  of  what,  in  a  critical  early  age,  he  was  placed  bv  his  mother  at  the  gymnasium 
,  is  called  relief,  that  literature  offers.  Young,  innocent,  of  his  native  tow  n,  where  lie  remained  till  his  fourteenth 
,  among  a  camp  of  ambitious,  guilty,  and  blood-  year,  when  he  removed  to  Berlin.    He  soon  found  an 


stained  men,  they  offer  a  depth  and  solemnity  of  impression  entrance  to  the  office  of  David  Gilly,  then  an  able  practical 

which  is  equally  required  by  way  of  contrast  and  of  final  re-  architect;  but  he  luid  hardly  got  fairly  settled  when  bis 

pose.  master  died.    Friedrich  Gilly,  his  son,  a' youth  of  an  ardent 

From  Mannheim,  where  he  had  a  transient  love  affair  imagination,  had  just  returned  from  his  travels ;  and  he 


with  Laura  Dalberg,  the  daughter  of  his  friend  the  direc-  began,  full  of  hope  and  of  ambition,  to  elevate  architecture 
tor,  Schiller  removed  to  Jena,  the  celebrated  university  in  to  the  level  of  the  other  arts  of  design.  His  career  was 
the  territory  of  Weimar.   The  grand  duke  of  that  German  short,  for  he  died  in  1800,  within  two  vears  after  he  had 


Florence  was  at  this  time  gathering  around  him  the  most  taken  up  his  father's  place.  Schinkcl  w:as  now  left  to  pur- 
eminent  of  the  German  intellects ;  and  he  was  eager  to  en-  sue  undivided  the  ambitious  projects  which  the  younger 
rol  Schiller  in  the  body  of  his  professors.   In  17!>»  Schiller  Gilly  had  designed,  or  if  possible  to  realize  higher  archi- 


received  the  chair  of  civil  history,  and  not  long  after  he  tectural  aims  than  cither  of  his  masters  had  entertained, 

married  Miss  I^ngefeld,  with  whom  he  had  been  for  some  Schinkcl  had  already  had  considerable  practical  experience 

time  acquainted.    In  1803  he  was  ennobled;  that  is,  he  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  he  now  resolved  to  pursue 

raised  to  the  rank  of  gentleman,  and  entitled  to  attach  his  theoretical  studies  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy.  Accord- 


thc  prefix  of  I  'on  to  his  name.  His  income  was  now  suffi-  ingly,  in  1803,  he  set  out,  and  after  visiting  Dresden, 
cient  toff  domestic  comfort  and  respectable  independence ;  Prague,  and  Vienna,  he  entered  the  land  sacred  to  art, 
while  in  the  society  of  Goethe.  Herder,  and  other  eminent  and  after  spending  a  considerable  time  in  minutely  sur- 
wits,  he  found  even  more  relaxation  for  his  intellect,  than  veying  all  its  architectural  monuments,  and  noting  down  all 
his  intellect,  so  fervent  and  so  self-sustained,  could  require,  its  important  architectural  designs,  he  returned  to  Vienna 
Meantime  the  health  of  Schiller  was  gradually  undermin-  in  ISOo,  filled  with  the  grandest  imaginations  which  young 
cd  :  his  lungs  had  been  long  subject  to  attacks  of  disease ;  wonder  knows.  The  backward  state  ot  public  affairs 
and  the  warning  indications  w  hich  constantly  arose  of  some  rendered  his  residence  in  Germany  as  an  architect  ex- 
deep-seated  organic  injuries  in  his  pulmonary  system  ought  ceedingly  problematical,  and  with  a  mind  teeming  with 
to  have  put  him  on  hi*  guard  for  some  years  before  his  the  richest  art- know  ledge,  and  aspiring  after  the  richest 
death.  Of  all  men,  however,  it  is  remarkable  that  Schiller  field  of  development,  he  at  once  resolved  to  combine  his 
was  the  most  criminally  negligent  of  his  health  ;  remark-  architectural  skill  with  his  knowledge  of  landscape  scenery, 
able,  we  say,  because  fur  a  period  of  four  years  Schiller  had  and  to  become  a  painter.  Architecture,  however,  was 
applied  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  medicine.  The  still  to  hold  the  prominent  part  in  his  labours  ;  the  intro- 
slrong  coffee,  and  the  wine,  which  he  drank,  may  not  have  duction  of  scenery  was  merely  to  act  as  an  expression  of 
been  so  injurious  as  his  biographers  suppose  i  but  his  habit  h;s  taste  and  imagination  in  the  accessorial  portion  of  his 
of  sitting  up  through  the  night,  and  defrauding  his  wasted  wurk.  It  was  at  this  time  he  executed  his  admirable 
frame  of  all  natural  and  restorative  sleep,  had  something  in  panorama  of  Palermo  ;  ami  he  likewise  designed  numerous 
it  of  that  guilt  which  belong*  to  suicide.  On  the  9th  of  scenes  for  the  theatre,  which  were  greatly  esteemed. 
May  1HU5  his  complaint  reached  its  crisis.  Early  in  the  Meanwhile,  these  Ijbours  with  his  brush  hid  brought  him 
tJiorning  he  became  delirious;  at  noon  his  delirium  abated ;  prominently  before  the  public,  and  on  the  restoration  of 
.in  I  I'  jour  in  the  afternoon  he  fell  into  a  gentle  unagitated  order  in  1815,  he  was  chosen  by  the  king  to  adorn  the  city 
sleep, from  which  he  soon  awoke.  Conscious  that  he  now  of  Berlin  ami  its  environs.  Those  who  know  the  beauties 
stood  on  the  very  edge  ot  the  grave,  he  calmly  and  fervently  of  that  graceful  city,  and  the  artificial  adornments  of  the 
took  a  l.v*t  farewell  of  his  friends.  At  six  in  the  evening  surrounding  neighbourhood,  can  testify  to  how  well  Schinkel 
he  fell  again  into  sleep,  from  which,  however,  he  again  awoke  performed  his  task,  and  to  how  great  an  amount  of  origl- 
onc-L'  more-  to  utter  the  memorable  declaration,  '•  that  many  nality  of  conception  and  boldness  of  design  he  expended 
things  were  growing  plain  and  char  to  his  understanding.  upon  the  embellishment  of  the  capital  of  Prussia.  Among 
After  this  the  cloud  of  sleep  again  settled  upon  him  ;  a  sleep  his  earliest  buildings  are  the  Hauptwachc,  the  Theatre,  and 
which  toon  changed  into  the  cloud  of  death.  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  all  treated  in  a  purely  Hellenic 
This  event  produced  a,  profound  impression  throughout  style,  the  latter  of  which  displays  a  fulness  of  ornamcnta- 
Gcrnuiny.  The  theatres  were  closed  at  Weimar,  and  the  lion,  combined  with  a  simple  severity  of  outline,  such  as 
funeral  was  conducted  with  public  honours.  Tile)  pOlHIon  had  not  lit  en  witnessed  before  in  Germany.  A  very  fair 
in  point  of  time,  and  the  peculiar  services  of  Schiller  to  the  idea  of  the  range  of  Schinkvl's  art-knowledge  may  bo 
vou.  xix.  4  X 
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gained  from  hi»  Entwvrfe  (designs),  which  contain  a 
plete  gallery,  with  explanatory  letterpress,  of 
numerous  and  varied  architectural  productions.  Besides 
presenting  ready  materials  for  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
his  buildings,  they  likewise  present  a  variety  of  six  several 
designs  for  a  monument  to  the  great  Fricilrich,  in  which 
the  artist  had  given  the  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  in- 
dulged freely  in  the  pomp  of  architectural  circumstance 
and  structural  display.  His  Werke  der  hiiheren  liaukuntt 
exhibits  a  series  of  grand  designs  with  which  he  proposed 
to  adorn  the  acropolis  of  Athens  but  the  barrack-like 
fabric  of  Gtlrtner  was  preferred.  Perhaps  the  most  poeti- 
cal of  all  Schinkel's  designs  was  his  plan  of  a  summer 
palace  for  the  Empress  of  Russia  at  Orianda,  in  the  Crimea, 
overlooking  the  Black  Sea.  Besides  being  chosen  pro- 
fessor in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin,  and  member 
of  the  Prussian  Academical  Senate,  he  had  in  1839  the 
highest  rank  of  his  profession  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
was  made  "  Oberlandesbaudirector,"  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  honour.  He  died  of  an  organic  affection  of  the 
brain  on  the  9th  of  October  1841.  Dr  Kugler  and  O.  F. 
Gnippe  have  both  written  biographies  of  Schinkel. 

SCHINZNACH,  the  most  frequented  watering-place 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  Aar,  7 
miles  N.E.  of  Aarau.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fine 
church,  but  owes  its  importance  entirely  to  the  medicinal 
spring  ;  and  its  chief  buildings  are  the  great  inn  and  the 
bath-house,  both  very  large  and  splendid.    Pop.  1334. 

SCHIO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  delegation  and 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Vicenza.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain, 
between  the  rivers  Lcogra  and  Timonchio,  and  contains 
churches,  hospitals,  law  courts,  and  public  offices.  There 
are  here  mineral  springs,  and  several  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  especially  those  of  woollen  cloth,  silk,  and 
dyeing.    Pop.  6620. 

SCHISM  (a\ur)ut,  a  rent),  in  its  general  acceptation  signi- 

"y  used  i 


fies  division  or  separation  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  i 


speaking 


of  separations  happening  from  diversity  of  opinions  among 
people  of  the  same  religion  or  faith.  Thus  we  say  the 
schism  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  schism 
of  the  Persians  from  the  Turks  and  other  Mahommedans, 
Sec.  Among  ecclesiastical  authors,  the  great  schism  of  the 
west  is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Clement  VII. 
and  Urban  VI.,  which  divided  the  church  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  election  of  Martin 
V.  at  the  council  of  Constance.  The  Romanists  number 
thirty-four  schisms  in  their  church,  and  bestow  the  name  of 
English  schism  on  the  reformation  of  religion  in  this  king- 
dom. Those  of  the  church  of  England  apply  the  term 
schism  to  the  separation  of  the  nonconformists,  viz.,  the 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  for  a  further 

Empire, 
It 


SCHLAN,  or  Slant,  a  town  of  the 


Bohemia,  in  the  circle  and  20  miles  N.W.  of  Prague, 
is  walled,  and  contains  a  town-hall,  Franciscan  convent, 


Piarist  college,  and  high  school.  There  are  in  the  town 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  beet-root  sugar;  and  in  the 
vicinity,  salt-springs  and  coal-pits.    Pop.  4531. 

SCHLAWE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Poroerania, 
in  the  circle  and  23  E.N.E.  of  Coslin,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Wipper  and  the  Motze.  Linen  weaving  is  carried  on 
here,  and  some  trade  in  linen  and  timber.    Pop.  4382. 

SCHI.EGEL.  August  Wilhei.m  Von,  the  elder  brother 
of  Friedrich  Carl  Wilhclm  Von  Schlegel,  and  an  eminent 
philologist  and  critic  of  Germany,  was  the  son  of  Johann 
Adolphus  Schlegel,  and  was  born  at  Hanover  in  the  month 
of  September  176".  He  betrayed  early  a  natural  gift  for 
language,  which  carried  him  through  the  grammar  school 
of  Hanover  with  great  reputation.  On  leaving  school  he 
1  of  a  tutorial  appointment  which  demanded  of  the 
a  knowledge  both  of  the  French  and  English  Ian- 


S   C  H 

guages.  He  was  chosen  in  his  eighteenth  year  to  deliver 
an  oration  before  the  Lyceum  of  his  native  city  in  honour 
of  a  royal  birthday.  This  address,  which  was  written  in 
German  hexameters,  excited  considerable  sensation  in  the 
citizens  of  Hanover,  both  from  the  range  of  information 
displayed  in  it  and  from  the  elegant  style  in  which  it  was 
composed.  Proceeding  to  the  University  of  Gottingen,  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  theology,  but  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  abandoned  for  the  more  congenial  one  of  philo- 
logy. He  had  already  made  great  progress  in  classical 
learning,  and  his  Latin  Dissertation  on  the  geography  of 
Homer  was  warmly  applauded  by  Voss,  the  must  competent 
judge  of  his  age.  While  at  the  university  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Heyne,  for  whose  Virgil  he  completed  an 
index  in  1788.  He  likewise  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
distinguished  Michaeiis,  and  of  the  poet  Burger,  to  whose 
Academie  der  Sehonen  Redekunste  he  contributed  his 
Ariadne  and  his  Essay  on  Dante.  Having  from  his  early 
youth  had  a  leaning  to  poetry,  he  now,  in  conjunction  with 
Uurger,  made  considerable  advances  in  that  -\n  nt-s  or  com- 
position, and  had  the  honour  of  naturalizing  the  Italian 
sonnet  in  his  native  country.  On  leaving  the  university 
he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker  of  Amster- 
dam, and  after  a  three  years'  engagement,  he  again  sought 
retirement  in  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor.  He  now  contributed  largely  to  the 
Horen,  and  to  Schiller's  Muten-  Almanack ;  and  down  to 
1779  he  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  fertile  writers  for 
the  AUgemeinen  Literatur-Zeitung  of  Jena.  It  was  here 
he  began  to  disclose  to  his  countrymen  the  enchanted  world 
of  Shakspeare  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1797-1810),  which  produced 
a  decided  change  in  the  dramatic  criticism  of  Germany. 
He  subsequently  renounced  in  favour  of  Tieck  the  work 
of  rendering  Shakspeare  into  German,  a  change  with  which 
the  public  were  not  at  all  dissatisfied,  as  the  exceeding 
elegance,  amounting  sometimesto  starcbedncss,  of  Schlegel'* 
manner,  did  not  always  suit  the  free  and  unfettered  genius 
of  the  English  poet.  During  his  residence  in  Jena  he 
became  acquainted  with  Schiller,  and  professed  admiration 
for  Goethe,  who,  however,  did  not  return  the  compliment. 
Schlegel  now  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  a»thetics, 
and  joined  his  brother,  Frederick,  in  the  editorship  of  the 
AtAenamm  (3  vols,  Berlin,  1796-1800),  a  journal  of  lite- 
rary criticism,  designed  by  its  freedom  and  impartiality  to 
discover  and  foster  every  spark  of  genuine  literary  devel- 
opment in  Germany.  In  1800  he  published  his  exceed- 
ingly ill-natured  satire  on  Kotzebue,  in  reply  to  his  attack  of 
the  Hyperborean  Am  (Hypcrboreischen  E»ee).  About  this 
period  appeared  his  Gedichte  (poems),  Tubingen,  1800, 
which  were  much  admired  for  their  elegance  and  spirit. 

He  collected  his  own  and  his  brother  Friedrich's  con- 
tributions to  various  periodicals,  and  brought  them  out 
under  the  title  of  Charaeterutiken  und  Krdiken,  2  vols, 
KHnigsberg,  1801.  He  undertook  with  Tieck  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Musen- Almanack  for  1802  ;  and  with  minds  of 
a  kindred  temper  continued  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of 
the  so-called  romanticLsts.  Fired  by  ambition,  and  perhaps 
also  by  vanity,  August  Schlegel  now  left  Jena  (or  Berlin, 
where  he  found  the  most  intellectual  public  of  Germany 
ready  to  listen  to  his  lectures.  He  was  accordingly  in- 
duced to  deliver  a  course  in  1802,  which  subsequently  ap- 
iieared  in  the  Europa,  a  review  edited  by  his  brother. 
They  bore  the  title  of  VorUttuigrn  iiber  Literatur  und 
Kunst  del  Zeitalters  (Lectures  on  the  Literature  and  Fine 
Ans  of  the  Age).  His  Ion,  a  drama  in  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  published  in  1803,  and  not  marked  by  any  peculiar 
vigour  either  of  conception  or  of  execution,  led  to  an  interest- 
ing discussion  between  the  author  and  some  literary  men 
of  the  day  regarding  dramatic  representation  in  general, 
and  which  was  carried  on  in  the  Zeitung  fur  die  elegante 
Welt.    It  was  from  this  journal  also,  that  A.  Schlegel  shot 
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SchUf*L  fortll  bin  darts  against  KoUcbue  and  tin-  classicists,  who 
v  T  -  '  constantly  infested  him,  with  all  manner  of  weapons,  from 
the  lightest  arrowy  banter  to  the  deadliest  personal  abuse. 
And  in  giving  them  back  their  blows,  the  galled  romanticist 
did  not  bate  a  jot  either  in  keenness  of  weapon  or  force  of 
stroke.  Schlegel  was  now  engaged  upon  his  Spanish 
Theatre,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1  vols,  at  Berlin, 
1(103-1809.  In  this  version  he  observed  all  the  mea- 
sures, rythms,  and  assonances  of  the  original,  and  earned 
for  himself  a  foremost  place  among  successful  translators. 
The  German  public  had  another  proof  of  his  skill  in  his 
Rlumenstrausse  d.  Jtal.  Span.  u.  Poring.  Poesie,  Berlin, 
1804. 

An  important  career  now  presented  itself  to  August 
Schlegel  by  his  introduction  to  the  celebrated  Madame  de 
Stat'!.  That  laxly  had  arrived  in  Berlin  in  1805,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  tour  through  Germany  and  of  making 
herself  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  German  literature. 
She  chose  A.  Schlegel  to  direct  her  studies  and  to  complete 
the  education  of  her  children.  Quitting  Berlin,  he  accom- 
panied her  to  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  and  sub- 
sequently repaired  with  her  to  her  paternal  seat  at  Coppet, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  was  here  he  wrote,  in  '807, 
his  Catnparaison  de  la  Phedre  dEuripide,  et  de  eelle  de 
Ramie,  which  produced  a  lively  sensation  in  the  talons  of 
Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  had  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
the  French  capital,  despite  his  attack  upon  Kacine,  and  his 
having  called  Moliere  a  mountebank.  In  the  spring  of  1 808 
he  visited  Vienna,  and  there  read  before  a  brilliant  audi- 
ence his  Vorlesungen  iiber  Dramatische  Kunst  und  Liter  a- 
tur,  3  vols,  Heidelberg,  1809-11,  which  were  received 
throughout  Europe  with  marked  approbation.  These  lec- 
tures on  dramatic  art  and  literature  are,  with  all  their 
defects,  unquestionably  his  most  popular  work.  They  were 
rendered  into  English  by  John  Black,  3  vols.,  8vo,  London, 
1840,  reprinted  in  Bohn's  "  Standard  Library,"  1  vol.  1846. 
He  was  introduced  about  this  time  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  who  gratified  the  vanity  of  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel  by  bestowing  upon  him  some  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  A  new  edition  of  his  Gedichte  appeared  in  1811, 
'Arion,"  "Pygmalion,"  "Der  Heilige 
i  said  to  be  the  best  of  his  poetical 
efforts.  He  likewise  took  part  in  the  Deutsche  Museum, 
a  publication  issued  by  his  brother  Friedrich,  and  contri- 
buted to  it  some  learned  dissertations  on  the  " 
Lied.  In  1812  he  visited  Stockholm  togelh. 
Stael,  where  he  duly  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bernadotte, 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who  made  him  his  secretary  and 
counsellor.  He  continued  to  write  political  papers  for 
Bernadotte  till  the  taking  of  Paris,  when  he  retired  to  the 
country-seat  ot  Madame  de  Stael,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  her  death  in  1818.  He  was  ennobled  about  this  lime 
by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  as  an  expression  of  his 
esteem  for  him  during  his  residence  in  Stockholm.  On  the 
creation,  in  1819,  of  the  university  of  Bonn,  August  Von 
Schlegel  was  chosen  professor  of  history,  for  what  particular 
reason  does  not  appear.  He  had  never  written  anything 
historical,  and  if  one  may  judge  of  his  fitness  for  such  a  posi- 
tion from  his  ridiculous  critique  of  Niebuhr*s  Roman  His- 
tory in  1828,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  he  should  have 
remained  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  where  he  could  have  had 
abundant  means  of  enlightening  the  fair  intellects  of  the 
elegant  beauties  which  frequent  those  courtly  cities.  He 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation  by  his  Bonn  professorship. 
He  married  this  year  a  daughter  of  Professor  Paulus,  a 
union  which  was  destined  to  be  as  short-lived  as  had  been 
his  previous  one  with  the  daughter  of  Michaelis.  He  now 
resolved  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
Sanscrit.  With  this  view  he  established  the  printing-office 
at  Bonn  for  the  publication  of  that  language.  In  1U20  he 
founded  the  Jndische  Bibliothek  (2  vols^onn,  1820-26), 


among  w  hich  are  his  " 
Lucas,"  &c,  which  an 


a  review  devoted  exclusively  to  Indian  languages  and  an- 
tiquities Inferior  to  Bopp  and  lessen  as  a  Sanscrit 
scholar,  he  surpassed  them  in  his  general  views,  and  con- 
tributed very  considerably  to  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the 
Indo- Persian  languages.  Indeed,  it  is  mainly  owing  to  his 
exertions  in  this  department,  and  to  his  critical  essays  on 
esthetics  and  poetry,  that  August  Von  Schlegel  stands 
so  high  as  he  docs  in  the  esteem  of  his  country.  He  pub- 
lished the  Ram&yana,  Bonn,  1825;  and  the  Bagacad-Gita, 
an  episode  in  the  great  Indian  epos,  Mahabharata,  Bonn, 
1829,  which  afford  favourable  specimens  of  his  Sanscrit 
learning.  He  likewise  visited  France  and  England  in  pur- 
suit of  oriental  munuscripts.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he 
delivered  a  course  of  Vorlesungen  iiber  Theorie  und  Ges- 
chichte  der  bildenden  Amur,  Berlin,  1827  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  his  Kritisehe  Schrijlen,  Berlin,  1828. 
This  same  year  he  published  an  Explication  de  quelques 
Mal-entendus,  in  reply  to  an  accusation  which  had  been  re- 
peatedly preferred  against  him,  of  having  a  leaning  towards 
Roman  Catholicism.  In  1 832,  he  addressed  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  his  Reflexions  sur  [Etude  des  Langues  Ania- 
Hque.  After  publishing,  in  1842,  his  Etsais  Litteraircs 
tt  Ilistoriques,  and  alter  spending  a  long  career  of  successful 
literary  labour,  August  Von  Schlegel  died  at  Bonn  on  the  1 2tli 
of  May  1845.  His  printed  works  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  in  all,  and  he  bequeathed  his  unpublished 
manuscripts  to  Professor  Welcker  of  Bonn,  with  a  view  to 
their  publication. 

August  Schlegel,  although  possessed  of  a  more  lively  ima- 
gination and  greater  powers  of  illustration  than  his  brother 
Friedrich,  was  wanting  in  those  solid  critical  faculties  which 
gained  for  him  his  fame.  He  was  a  man  of  immoderate 
vanity,  and  possibly  this  natural  defect  may  have  qualified 
in  an  important  manner  the  development  of  his  critical 
{acuities.  With  more  brilliant  talents  than  his  brother,  he 
earned  for  himself  a  less  enduring  reputation. 

Schlegel,  Friedrich  Carl  Wilhelm  von,  an  emi- 
nent German  critic  and  philosophical  writer,  was  born  at 
Hanover  in  1772,  of  a  family  which  had  already  produced 
more  than  one  writer  of  ability.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
the  family,  being  three  years  younger  than  his  distin- 
guished brother,  August  Wilhelm.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
is  said  to  have  displayed  no  remarkable  genius.  Though 
for  the  mercantile  profession,  he  received  an  ad- 
classical  education  ;  and  ultimately  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  allow  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  incli- 
nation, and  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  then  began 
to  devote  himself  in  earnest  to  study,  which  he  pursued,  first 
at  Gottingcu  and  afterwards  at  Leipzig.  From  the  age  of 
seventeen,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  and  of  Plato,  combined  with  WinlceJ- 

art,  formed  the  intel- 
which  he  lived.    This  admiration  for  the 


SebUgsl. 


antique  was  increased  by  a  visit  which  he  was  enabled  to 
pay  to  Dresden  in  1789,  where  he  was  for  the  first  time 
enabled  to  contemplate,  in  their  marble  forms,  those  gods, 
heroes,  and  sages,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his 
thoughts.  As  might  be  expected,  his  first  literary  effort, 
which  appeared  in  1794,  took  the  direction  of  these  his 
early  studies.  It  was  a  short  Essay  on  the  different  Schools 
of  Greek  Poetry,  which  appeared  in  the  Berlin  Mo  not  - 
schrtjl,  displaying  not  only  an  erudition  of  considerable 
depth  and  extent,  but  an  elegance  of'  style  and  a  clearness 
of  classification  less  frequently  to  be  found  among  his 
countrymen.  Two  little  treatises  followed,  composed  in 
1795  and  1796 — the  Diotema,  a  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  female  sex  in  Greece ;  and  a  parallel  between  Caesar 
and  Alexander,  which,  Itowcvcr,  was  not  published  till 
twenty-six  years  afterwards.  In  this  work  we  trace  the 
first  indications  of  that  talent  which  was  afterwards  so  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  the  field  of  philosophical  and  criti- 
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cal  history.  A  more  important  work,  entitled  the  Gricchen 
und  Romer,  appeared  in  1797,  which  was  highly  praised 


by  Heine.  It  was  followed  two  or  three  years  afterward* 
bv  a  History  of  Greek  Poetry,  in  which,  takin«  VVinkel- 
m'ann's  History  of  Art  as  his  randcl,  he  has  thrown  into 
criticism  an  imaginative  and  poetical  tone,  which  combin- 
ing as  it  did  with  profound  learning  and  breadth  of  philo- 
sophical views,  succeeded  in  bringing  bef  >re  the  mind  the 
true  spirit  of  antiquity,  with  a  freshness  and  distinctness  of 
portraiture  which  mere  erudition  could  not  have  effected. 
The  work,  however,  is  incomplete.  In  1799  he  published 
his  Lucinde,  a  work,  as  Mrs  Austin  describes  it,  of  fancy, 
sentiment,  and  reflection ;"  in  which,  however,  the  very 
anli-platonic  character  of  his  descriptions  of  love  occasioned 
not  a  little  scandal  and  censure.  In  the  year  1800  he 
established  himself  as  a  private  teacher  in  Jena,  w  here  be 
delivered  a  cour-e  of  philosophical  lectures  with  success. 
His  first  poetical  compositions,  which  appeared  in  the 
Athnutum,  seem  to  l  ave  been  the  productions  of  this 
period.  In  1801  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  August  \V.  Schlegel,  two  volumes,  entitled  Cha- 
racteristiken  und  Crttiken,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
pleasing  of  his  works.  The  second  volume  includes  his 
"  Hercules  Musagetes,"  an  elegiac  poem  of  some  length;  and 
in  180*2  he  published  a  tragedy,  Alareos,  in  which  he  has 
tried,  w  ith  no  remarkable  success,  to  impart  the  severe  and 
gloomy  simplicity  of  .Eschylus  to  a  legend  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  fact,  it  is  neither  as  a  lyric  nor  as  a  dramatic 
poet  that  the  name  of  F.  Schlegel  is  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered. Goethe,  at  least,  always  appeared  to  estimate  the 
poetical  talent  of  Schlegel  at  a  low  standard  (Character- 
istic* of  Goedie,  vol.  i.  p.  120).  But  the  study  of  the 
poetry  and  literature  of  the  west  was  near  about  to  be  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  eastern  nations.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  filled  with  the  idea  of 
the  important  additions  which  might  be  made  to  Europe 
by  naturalizing,  in  Germany,  the  results  of  Indian  research, 
•lid  of  the  still  greater  benefits  which  he  conceived  might 
be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  Indian  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  antiquities,  in  an  enlarged,  philosophical,  and 
at  the  same  time  religious  spirit,  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  He  probably  overrated, 
on  the  whole,  both  the  importance  of  the  labour  in  which 
he  was  about  to  engage  and  its  probable  interest  to  the 
public  mind.  With  a  view,  however,  to  his  intended  in- 
vestigations, he  repaired  to  Paris  in  1802,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, and,  with  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  valuable 
stores  of  the  National  Library,  and  the  hints  derived  from 
those  distinguished  orientalist*,  M.M.  de  I-angles  and 
Chezy.  he  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  study  of  Persian  and  Sanscrit  poetry.  During  his  re- 
sidence in  Paris,  which  continued  till  1H05,  he  delivered  a 
cour*e  of  lectures  on  metaphysics,  which  met  with  but 
partial  success.  During  the  same  period  he  wrote  a  variety 
of  articles  on  the  early  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  anil 
Provencal  poetry;  and  published,  in  1804,  a  collection  of 
the  romantic  poems  of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  series  of  let- 
ters on  the  different  schools  anil  epochs  of  Christian  paint- 
ing and  Gothic  architecture,  a  work  (or  which  the  tem- 
porary concentration  of  the  various  treasures  of  modern  art 
in  the  Parisian  capital  afforded  ample  materials.  These 
letters,  which  he  afterwards  revised  and  enlarged,  lonn 
one  ot  the  most  pleating  of  his  compositions.  He  takes  up 
the  subject  nearly  where  Winkchuann  had  left  it.  and  per- 
form;, in  the  same  spirit  ot  love,  the  same  service  fur  the 
arts  of  the  middle  ages  which  that  critic  had  done  tor 
those  or  antiquity. 

It  «ns  ut  this 'period  of  F.  Schlegcl's  life  (180o)  that  he 
took  the  step  ot  embracing  Uoman  Catholicism,  as  Count 
Stoiberg  had  done  a  few  years  before. 


In  1808  appeared  his  work  on  the  Lanouag*  and  Wis. 
dom  of  the  Indians.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  i 
pied  with  a  comparative  examination  of  the  etymology  and 
imaiitttl  structure  of  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Ko- 
and  Gentian  languages.  The  second  traces  the  can- 
al" the  different  religions  and  philosophical  systems 
that  prevailed  in  the  ancient  oriental  world.  The  last  con- 
sists of  metrical  versions  from  the  sacred  and  didactic 
poems  of  the  Hindus.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  work, 
with  all  its  learning  and  sagacity  of  conjecture,  is  yet  a 
very  imperfect  one.  The  profoundcr  learning  of  Jacob 
Grimm  has  demolished  many  of  the  ingenious  theories  of 
Schlegel  as  to  the  original  monuments  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. Much,  too,  has  of  course  been  added  to  Indian 
learning  since  it  appeared ;  many  of  its  views  have  so  com- 
pletely passed  into  commonly-received  opinions,  that  they 
have  ceased  to  strike  us  as  novelties ;  and  other  truths 
which  are  there  only  hinted  at,  have  been  elucidated  and 
confirmed.  But  it  had  the  merit  of  opening  a  compara- 
tively new  path  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  After  Schlegel's  return  from  France,  he 
proceeded,  in  1808,  to  Vienna,  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of 
completing  from  historical  documents  an  unfinished  drama 
on  the  subject  of  Charles  V.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  imperial  secretary  at  the  Archduke  Charles's 
head-quarters,  and  contributed  much,  by  his  spirited  pro- 
clamations, towards  rousing  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the 
country  in  the  contest  against  Napoleon.  After  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  the  war,  he  resumed  his  literary  activity, 
and  in  1810  delivered  his  course  of  lectures  on  modern  his- 
tory. By  many  these  lectures  were  considered  as  his  mas- 
terpiece. They  embodied  in  a  systematic  form  the  various 
opinions  and  incidental  views  which  he  had  thrown  out  in 
his  earlier  essays,  and  contained,  in  a  more  detailed  hu  m, 
the  proofs  of  many  of  those  positions  which  he  afterwards 
stated  in  a  more  brief  and  general  form  in  his  Philosophy 
of  History.  In  1812  Schlegel  delivered,  betbre  a  nume- 
rous and  distinguished  audience  at  Vienna,  his  celebrated 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  Of 
course  a  work  which  exhibits  an  outline  of  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  traces  the  influence  of  its  various 
literatures  on  one  another,  within  the  compass  of  two 
volumes,  cannot  descend  to  much  minuteness  of  detail,  or 
delineate,  with  that  precision  which  would  be  desirable,  the 
cliaracteristics  of  individuals.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
elegant  und  enthusiastic  without  being  extravagant.  Yet 
some  deductions  must  be  made,  both  from  the  impartiality 
of  the  work  and  from  the  soundness  of  its  views.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  on  wliat  grounds  of  sound  criticism  the 
Lusiad  of  Camnens  can  be  exalted  above  the  Jerusalem  of 
Tasso  ;  and  still  more  how  the  "  romantic  witchery"  of 
the  drama  of  Calderun,  rich  and  fantastical  as  it  is,  can 
ever  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  profound  imagi- 
nation which  combines  with  this  romantic  beautv  in  the 
theatre  of  Shukspeare.  English  literature,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakspeate,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  appreciated  at 
all.  French  literature,  at  least  alter  the  time  of  Corncille, 
is  treated  with  great  injustice;  Pascal  is  passed  over  with 
a  single  word  ;  Malebrauche  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  And 
indeed  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  ami  eighteenth 
centuries  is  discussed  in  a  very  perfunctory  and  unsatisfac- 
lory  manner.  Some  of  the  liiults  of  the  work  are  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  the  strong  religious  bias  of  the  author.  For 
the  Catholic  literature  of  Spain  and  Italy  he  shows  an 
undue  prelerence,  with  a  corresponding  coldness  and  in* 
difference  towards  tluu  of  Protestant  nations.  "  Fricdrich 
Schlegel,''  says  Heine,  in  hi*  lively  work  on  Germany, 
"has  examined  all  literatures  lioin  a  lofty  point  uf  views 
but  this  high  position  of  his  is  always  on  the  belfry  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  and  w  luUevcr  Schlegel  says,  you  can't 
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help  hearing  the  bell*  jingle  about  him,  and  now  and  then 
the  croaking  of  the  ravens  tliat  hnunt  the  old  weathercock." 
With  the  History  of  Literature  the  critical  caretrol'F. 
Schlegel  may  be  said  to  have  closed  ;  for  a  flattering  and 
somewhat  exaggerated  criticism  on  Lamarline's  Mtdita- 
lions  Poitioues,  which  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Con- 
cordia, scarcely  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  an  exception. 
From  1812  he  was  much  occupied  with  political  und  diplo- 
matic employments.  Having  acquired  the  friendship  nnd 
confidence  of  Prince  Metternich,  lie  was  employed  by  him 
in  various  diplomatic  missions;  and  Ibr  several  years  after 
the  peace  of  1814  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  at  Frankfort.  A  pension,  with  letter*  of 
nobility,  and  the  title  of  councillor-confessor  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  emperor.  These  diplomatic  func- 
tion*, ol  course,  occasioned  a  temporary  interruption  to  his 
literary  pursuits ;  but  in  1818  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where 
they  were  resumed  with  ardour. 

In  1827  he  delivered  at  Vienna  another  course  of  Lec- 
tures oh  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  of  which,  indeed,  an  out- 
line hud  ap|>carcd  in  the  Concordia  Ibr  1820.  This  work 
IHM  almost  immediately  followed  by  another  course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  which  have  lately 
been  translated  into  English,  and  which  appear  not  un- 
worthy of  the  reputation  of  the  author.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1828  Schlegcl  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  de- 
livered nine  Lectures  oh  the  PhilosopJiy  of  Language,  in 
which  he  farther  developed  and  expanded  those  philoso- 
phical views  which  he  had  already  laid  down  in  his  Phi- 
losophy of  Life.  The  course,  however,  was  interrupted  by 
death,  on  the  1 1th  of  January  1829. 

The  genius  of  F.  Schlegel  was  philosophical  and  critical, 
rather  than  poetical;  but  he  had  that  species  of  poetical 
imagination  w  ithout  which  there  can  be  no  lofty  or  useful 
criticism,  which  enables  the  critic  to  rise  above  artificial 
anil  natural  peculiarities,  and  to  judge  with  truth  nnd  cer- 
tainty ufron  broad  and  universal  principles.  Even  when 
his  criticism  is  imperfect  or  erroneous,  it  is  often  valuable  ; 
for  it  abounds  in  new  and  original  views,  excites  the  mind 
to  independent  S|>cculation,  and  teaches  tl«  habit  of  view- 
ing literature,  the  arts  and  philosophy,  not  as  isolated  sub- 
jects ot  study,  but  as  acting  and  re-acting  with  the  most 
important  influence*  upon  each  other.  From  his  power- 
ful and  inventive  mind  tunny  of  the  speculations  of  his 
brother  appear  to  have  been  derived.  Translations  of  lour 
volumes  ot'  F.  Sclilegei's  works  are  included  in  Holm's 
"Standard  Library."  (a. si— n.) 

SCHLEIERM  ACHER,  FrttEDiucii  Dasibl  Ekkst. 
a  philosophic  theologian  of  great  eminence,  was  born  at 
Breslau  on  the  21st  of  November  1768.  lie  was  the  son 
of  a  |ioor  army-chaplain  in  Silesia,  who  belonged  to  the 
reformed  or  Calvinistic  communion ;  and  hence  he  learned 
early  the  meaning  of  poverty  and  principle.  The  earliest 
instructions  of  young  Sehleiermacher  w  as  received  from  his 
mother,  and  he  betrayed  early  great  quickness  and  suscep- 
tibility. Removing  trom  Pies.-,  on  the  borders  of  Galicia, 
whither  his  family  had  gone  to  reside,  and  where  he  had 
tlio  privilege  of  enjoying  the  instructions  of  a  pupil  of 
Erncsiis.  he  was.  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  conducted  to  the 
educational  establishment  ot  the  Morai  ians,  at  Niesky,  He 
got  through  his  term  of  years  at  this  seminary  of  the  United 
Brethren,  with  much  profit,  and  no  small  questioning  of  the 
religious  tenet*  taught  him  at  tins  institution.  Meanwhile, 
he  remained  lively,  lamest,  and  thoughtful.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Herrnhutcr.  or  Moravians,  at  Barby  ;  and  here  he  had  to 
wrestle  with  his  old  doubts,  grown  tenfold  stronger  by 
reaion  of  the  keenness  of  his  o«n  vision.  He  cut  his  way 
through  the  narrow  theological  Ibrms  of  the  brotherhood ; 
and  proclaims  to  his  lather,  that  he  has  no  c 
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Barby.  The  army-chaplain,  whose  mind  bad  new  been  8chl«ier. 
perplexed  with  the  dark  phantom-forms  conjured  up  by  aiaahtr. 
religious  doubt,  answered  him  in  a  stern,  unsvmpathizing  v*v™"' 
tone :  "  O  you  fool  of  a  son,  who  has  I  sew  itched  you  thai 
you  obey  not  the  truth,"  and  so  forth  ;  in  what,  in  another 
case,  would  be  called  a  decidedly  savage  style.  This  rough 
upbraiding  hurt  the  poor  lad's  heart,  which  was  one  of  the 
gentlest  and  tcmlcrcst.  His  days  at  Barby  must  now  be 
short,  and  his  religious  guides  manifest  a  mournful  solici- 
tude for  the  youthful  Scbleiermacher,  going  lorth  in  such 
wild  weather,  in  such  a  frail  bark  as  was  his  to  sail  in. 
He  must  go,  however,  let  the  tea  rage  as  it  may,  and  be 
the  bark  of  what  texture  it  may.  Sehleiermacher  left  the 
Herrnhut  communion  in  1787,  and  entered  the  University 
of  Halle,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
pastor  Stubenrauch,  who  seems  to  liave  regarded  his  con- 
dition with  more  favour  than  had  been  show  n  by  the  army- 
chaplain.  Here  he  studied  with  great  distinction  under 
Nbssclt,  Knapp,  Ebcrhard,  and  Wolf.  He  paid  great  at- 
tention to  philology  and  antiquities  as  essential  subordi- 
nates, in  bis  estimation,  to  the  study  of  theology,  which  was 
to  be  the  study  of  hi*  life.  In  May  1790,  the  y  oung  licen- 
tiate undertook  a  tutorship,  till  other  work  might  turn  up 
for  him.  He  w  ent  to  the  residence  of  Count  Dolma-Schlo- 
bitten,  of  Finkenstein,  in  Prussia,  where  he  spent  three 
fruitful  years  in  educating  that  nobleman's  children.  On 
hi*  removal  from  Finkenstein,  he  was  engaged  fur  tome 
time  at  Berlin,  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Friedrich- 
Werdcr  Gymnasium.  In  the  spring  of  1794  he  went  to 
assist  a  clergyman  at  Landsberg  on  the  Wartha,  where  he 
gained  much  distinction  as  a  preacher.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  brought  back  to  Berlin,  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
of  the  Ciuritc.  the  chief  hospital  in  the  Prussian  Capital. 
Sehleiermacher'*  mind  was  here  exposed  to  new  and  stimu- 
lating influences,  by  which  his  views  were  widened  and  his 
symriathie*  increased.  With  his  purely  ideal  views  of 
human  life,  he  would  find  much  to  unlearn  amid  the  mix- 
ture of  rudeness  and  refinement  which  met  his  eye,  where- 
ever  he  turned,  among  high  and  low,  in  the  busy  hie  of 
Berlin.  He  would  come  to  correct  his  sweeping  contempt 
for  conventionality,  and  would  nourish  bis  love  of  tlie 
society  of  cultivated  men  and  women.  He  began  his  lite- 
rary career  by  aiding  Sack  in  bis  translation  of  Blair's 
Sermons;  bv  translating  Fawcett's  Sermons,  in  1798;  and 
by  contributing  several  papers  Ibr  the  Athcnaum,  a  join  nal 
then  conducted  by  the  biolhcrs  Schlegel.  His  friendship 
for  the  younger  Schlegel  was  formed  in  1797,  and  Sehleier- 
macher'* questionable,  though  innocent,  commendation  of 
his  novel,  Lucinde,  has  rendered  their  connexion  somewhat 
notorious. 

In  1799,  Sehleiermacher'*  outward  life  began.  In  this 
year  he  published  his  Discourses  on  Religion  (Reden  iiber 
die  Religion,  an  die  Gebildeten  unter  ihren  Vcrachtern), 
and  let  the  German  world  know  what  was  yet  in  store  tor 
them.  These  Discourses  were  very  characteristic.  They 
were  a  product  of  the  personal  development  of  the  author 
up  to  the  time  of  their  publication.  F.  Schlegel  pronounced 
them  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  German  language.  They 
were  lull  of  energy  and  fervour,  and  the  doctrines  w  ere  set 
fbrth  in  a  style  which,  while  it  reminded  one  ol  the  recent 
studies  of  their  author  in  Plato,  Spinoza,  Kant,  J.icobi,  and 
Fichte,  they  nevertheless  exhibited  an  uncommon  degree 
of  individuality,  and  were  set  forth  with  a  singularly  brilliant 
eloquence.  They  are  rather  ainilogies  lor  religion  in  gene- 
ral, than  for  Christianity  ;  and  they  have  been  again  and 
again  accused,  in  more  or  less  definite  terms,  of  inculcating 
Pantheism.  Certainly  here  and  there  he  verges  almost  as 
close  upon  the  doctrine  as  those  who  leach  it  in  express  lan- 
guage. But  alter  the  explanations  which  Sehleiermacher 
has  given  of  his  more  matured  opinions,  in  the  third  edition 
of  the  Discourses,  no  one  but  the  captious  will  be  disposed 
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to  father  over  upon  the  man  the  production  of  his  youth. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  hook  is  essentially  a  somewhat  crude 
production ;  w  hich  Schleicrmacher  could  only  have  pro- 
duced at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  It  has  a  slight  smack  of 
heathenism  about  it ;  but  still  it  possessed  the  much  higher 
merit  or  setting  forth,  in  no  unmistakable  terms,  the  bases, 
or  essentials,  of  the  theology  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
erect  upon  its  foundation.  It  was  full  of  deep,  wide-reach- 
ing thought,  and  was  better  calculated  than  all  the  works 
that  had  gone  before  it  lo  fill  the  mind*  of  the  educated 
classes  with  a  nraiuund  reverence  for  religion.  These  Dis- 
courses, with  all  their  defects,  marked  a  newcra  in  theology ; 
their  influence  is  still  fresh,  and  the  impulse  which  they  com- 
municated to  the  study  of  theological  doctrine  and  history 
has  not  yet  been  expended.  In  1800  he  published  a  pro- 
found work  called  Monologen,  fine  Neujahrsgabe.  The 
Monologues  were  followed  bv  Briefe  eines  Predigers  aus- 
terhatb  Berlin  (Letters  of  a  "Preacher  residing  out  of  Ber- 
lin), being  a  reply  to  a  public  letter  addressed  by  certain 
Jews  to  Teller,  the  Protestant  theologian.  He  likewise 
agreed  this  year  to  join  F.  Schlcgcl  in  translating  Plato, 
but  afterwards  undertook  the  task  himself.  This  German 
translation  of  Plato  is  esteemed  by  scholars  to  be  the  most 
correct  that  has  appeared  in  any  European  language.  He 
wrote  at  the  same  time  valuable  introductions  to  each  of 
the  dialogues  which  he  translated  (for  he  unfortunately  did 
not  finish  them),  displaying  a  much  deeper  acquaintance 
both  with  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  his  author, 
than  was  at  all  common  in  the  most  learned  country  in 
Europe.  These  introductions  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
have  been  rendered  into  English  by  Dobsou.  In  1801  he 
sent  forth  a  valuable  set  of  Predigten,  or  sermons,  which 
were  followed  up  in  succeeding  years  by  six  other  collec- 
tions. These  discourses  were  characterized  by  what  was 
a  marked  feature  in  all  his  productions,  a  singular  lumiti- 
ousness  of  thought  and  vividness  of  expression,  such  as 
could  only  arise  from  remarkable  dialectical  gifts,  and  an 
uncommon  faculty  of  language.  Hence  Schleicrmacher 
ami  the  school  «f  theologians  which  he  originated,  have  been 
called  "  Dcnkgliiubigcu,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  old 
school  of  literalism  and  pietism  which  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many at  the  tune  he  appeared.  Schleicrmacher  removed 
to  Stolpeas  court-preacher  in  1802,  and  here  he  meditated 
hiit  work  on  Morals,  which  he  published  next  year  under 
the  title  of  Grundlinien  einrr  Kritik  der  bisherigen  Sit- 
lenlelire.  and  wrote  his  Zusei  unvorgreijiiche  Gutaehten 
in  Sachen  det  Protestant  iscnen  Kirelieniresens.  He  de- 
clined a  call  in  lh04  from  the  Univeoity  of  Wtirzburg,  at 
the  request  of  the  Prussian  government,  which  ap|>ointed 
him  to  the  chair  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Halle. 
Schleicrmacher  was  driven  from  Halle  in  1806  by  the  vio- 
lent |ioliticjl  struggles  of  that  year,  and  on  his  return  to 
Berlin  he  bated  no  jot  of  high-hearted  patriotism,  but  con- 
tinued, both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  to  denounce  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms  the  violent  rapacity  of  their  foreign 
oppressors.  During  these  years  he  published  Die  Wei- 
nachtsfeier,  ein  Gespmck,  Halle,  1806;  Ueber  den  sogen- 
aunten  ersten  Britf  dts  Pauius  an  den  Timotheus,  Berlin, 
1807;  UeUr  OmuHmUUm,  Bctlin,  1808;  and  an  Essay 
on  Heracleitus  lor  F.  A.  Wolfs  Museum  der  AUerthums- 
uruscnsclioften. 

In  1809  he  was  chosen  preacher  at  Trinity  Church, 
Berlin,  and  next  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theo- 
logy in  the  new  university  of  the  same  city.  He  was 
likewise  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  the 
Department  of  Public  instruction,  and  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  no  sooner  ap- 
pointed to  his  chair  in  Berlin,  than  the  reforming  fpirit  of 
his  theology  began  to  be  felt.      In    1811  appeared  his 

hurse  JJarsteJiung  det  T/teoior/iscl<en  Stadiums  (Brief  now  worn  so  much  by  the 
Outline  of  the  Study  of  Theology),  only  a  few  sheets,    racterixed  him,  that  it 


but  prankt  full  of  new  thoughts.  In  this  wonderful  little 
treatise,  which  has  been  given  to  the  English  public  by 
Farrer,  Edinburgh,  1850,  theology  appears  under  a  fresh 
and  inviting  aspect  by  the  originality  of  the  lecturer's 
method  and  the  strength  and  force  of  his  theological 
ideas.  He  divides  theology  into  philosophical,  historical, 
and  practical.  Under  the  philosophical  head  he  in- 
cludes the  principles  of  apologetics  and  the  principles  of 
polemics ;  under  the  historical  head,  he  includes  exegeli- 
cal  theology,  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of 
Christianity,  dogmatic  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  statistics ; 
under  the  practical  |K»rtion,  he  includes  the  principles  of 
church  service  and  of  church  government.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  thorough  distribution  theology  has  ever  re- 
ceived. And  to  the  filling  up  of  this  brief  outline  he  set 
himself  with  great  energy.  His  lectures  are  described  as 
something  wonderful.  To  his  vast  sweep  of  thought,  now 
ranging  round  the  outposts  of  theological  systems,  and 
again  darting  tqion  the  smallest  detail  and  opening  it  up  to 
the  light,  he  united  immense  learning,  not  of  the  cumbrous 
bibliographical  sort  so  peculiar  to  Germans,  but  of  the 
living  facts  and  principles  of  all  times,  combined  with  a 
grand  faculty  of  utterance,  which  gave  the  most  musical 
form  to  the  most  golden  thoughts,  holding  his  hearers  in 
raptures  while  he  spoke,  and  carrying  them  breathlessly 
away  with  him  in  his  airy  chariot  of  fire.  No  wonder  that 
lectures  like  these  still  live  although  the  speaker  has  been 
long  silent.  Schleiermacher  was  made  secretary  to  the 
philosophical  class  in  the  academy,  and  was  released  from 
his  connection  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  1817  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  synod  of  Berlin, 
and  wrote  his  Ueber  die  Schriflen  det  Luhas.  tin  Kritisc/ier 
Versueh,  Leipzig,  1817  (Critical  Essay  on  the  Writings  of 
Luke),  which  has  been  translated  into  English  in  182o,  said 
to  be  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Connop  Thirlwoll,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
St  David's.  Schleicrmacher  was  engaged  during  these  years 
in  revising  and  editing  afresh  his  former  works  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1817-18,  he  published  a  number  of 
small  polemical  writings  directed  chiefly  against  Schmolz 
and  Von  Ammon.  Although  by  the  higher  faculties  of 
his  nature  he  was  kept  free  front  degenerating  into  a  mere 
controversialist,  yet  he  relished  immensely  the  occasional 
flagellation  of  a  fat  bishop  or  of  a  conceited  "  Predict  r," 
which  he  did  with  approved  elegance,  spicing  his  drubbing 
with  tart,  attic  salt,  and  letting  his  subject  go  just  without 
killing  him. 

In  1821-22  Schleiermacher  crowned  his  theological 
labours  by  the  publication  of  his  greatest  work,  viz.,  his 
Durstrllung  des  christlichtns  Glaubens  nach  den  Grund- 
tdtsen  der  evangelitelien  Kircht  (Exhibition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical 
Church).  In  this  work  we  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
his  earlier  productions,  mellowed  by  the  light  of  a  riper 
wisdom  and  a  more  matured  Christianity.  He  gives  a 
decided  prominence  from  first  to  last  to  the  positive 
character  of  the  Christian  system  of  belief,  and  has  con- 
tributed in  a  high  degree  to  give  force  to  the  genuine 
truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  Twesten  justly  observes  that 
"  Schleiermacher,  by  conducting  the  science  of  dogmatics 
to  the  facts  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  as  its  basis  and 
its  true  object,  secured  faith  itself  against  the  assaults  of 
a  science  which  mistakes  its  own  boundaries,  as  well  as 
restored  to  the  system  of  faith  its  own  proper  indepen- 
dence." The  Studien  und  hritihen,  a  genuine  product 
of  his  spirit,  was  begun  in  1828.  In  1833,  Schleier- 
macher visited  England  and  opened  the  German  chapel 
at  the  Savoy.  He  had  not  returned  many  months  to  Ger- 
many when  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness.  His 
bodily  constitution,  which  never  had  been  strong,  was 

iseless  activity  which  cha- 
evident  to  his  friends  they 
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Schlrtu  must  soon  part  with  that  gentle  and  loving  heart  which  had 
heat  so  true  amnn;»t  them.  As  lie  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
9ch!o*er.  ]le  grave  a  short  exhortation  to  the  friends  who  were  present 
~/^"/  to  juiti  him  in  celebrating  the  Lord'*  Supper,  and  after  re- 
peating the  word*,  Take,  eat,"  &c.,  he  raid,  "  Upon  those, 
words  of  Scripture  I  abide;  they  are  the  foundation  of  my 
faith."  He  laid  himself  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  taken  away  from  among  men.  This  was 
on  the  12lh  of  February  1834.  His  body  lies  interred  at 
some  distance  from  the  city  on  its  south  side.  A  simple 
monument,  with  a  marble  bust  executed  by  Ranch,  mark* 
the  spot  where  one  of  Germany's  greatest  son*  reposes. 
The  whole  of  hi*  works,  published  and  unpublished,  were 
issued  after  hi*  death  in  1835. 

SCHLEITZ,  the  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  prince, 
but  not  the  scat  of  the  government  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  on 
the  Wiesenthal,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Weimar.  It  contains  an 
ancient  church,  with  the  vaults  of  the  ducal  and  princely 
family,  a  normal  seminary,  and  a  Latin  school.  Woollen 
and  cotton  cloth,  leather,  and  beer  are  manufactured  here, 
ami  there  is  a  considerable  trade.    Pop.  5000. 

SCH1.ESW1G  (Danish,  S/esriy),  a  seafiort  of  Denmark, 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sclilei,  a  long  narrow  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  23  miles  N.W.  of 
Kiel,  and  70  N.N.W.  of  Hamburg.  It  has  a  beautiful 
situation,  being  almost  surrounded  by  the  water;  and  is 
neatly  but  irregularly  built,  mostly  of  brick.  There  are 
three  distinct  parts  of  the  town, — AUstadt,  called  the  Old 
town,  the  Lollfuss,  and  the  Freidricktberg.  Among  the 
public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  cathedral,  con- 
taining the  monuments  of  many  dukes  and  bishops  of 
Settles*  ig,  and  nn  attar-screen  beautifully  carved  in  wood. 
The  large  and  handsome  old  castle  of  Gottorp,  once  the 
ducal  residence,  stands  on  an  island  connected  w  ith  the  town 
by  two  dams.  It  is  now  used  for  barracks,  and  its  park  for 
an  exercise-ground.  East  of  the  town  stands  the  nunnery 
of  St  John,  for  noble  ladies,  the  only  one  now  remaining  of 
the  conventual  establishments  in  the  duchy.  It  possesses 
extensive  lauds  in  the  vicinity.  Scbleswig  has  also  a  gym- 
nasium, deaf  and  dumb  hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  and  other 
benevolent  institutions.  Manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  woollen 
cloth,  lace,  china,  earthenware,  leather,  &c,  are  carried  on 
here,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  and  navigation. 
The  harbour  has  been  improved,  but  is  only  accessible  to 
small  vessels.  About  100  families  who  live  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  town,  are  employed  in  fishing.  Schleswig  is  a 
very  old  place,  having  been  in  existence  as  early  as  808;  and 
for  nearly  six  centuries  it  was  the  chief  commercial  city  in 
Denmark,  and  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  The 
deposits  of  mud  that  obstruct  the  mouth  of  the  Sclilei  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  its  decline.    Pop.  1 1,600. 

Sciilrswio,  or  Slkswick,  Duchy  ok.    See  Denmark. 

SCHLOZIvR,  August  I.cdwiu  von,*  German  historian, 
was  Isnrn,  on  the  5th  of  July  1 737,  at  Jag.tadt.in  Hohenlohe- 
Kirchberg.  He  lost  his  lather  at  a  very  early  age,  but  the 
lad'*  education  was  not  neglected.  In  1751  iic  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Wittcmbcrg,  where  he  displayed  a  strong 
liking  tor  oriental  languages.  He  went  to  Grittingen  to 
study  theology,  and,  after  continuing  there  for  the  next  two 
years,  he,  in  1706,  engaged  himself  as  tutor  to  a  Swedish 
family,  and  started  forthwith  for  Stockholm.  While  en- 
gaged on  this  occupation  he  contrived  to  gain  lime  for  the 
writing  of  a  Hulory  of  Commerce  in  Swedish,  which  he 
published  at  Stockholm  in  1758.  Next  year  lie  returned 
to  GdttingLii,  with  the  full  intention  of  proceeding  to  Asia 
on  a  philological  mis-ion,  an  idea  which  he  had  long  enter- 
tained. But  in  1761  this  grand  design  was  overthrown  by 
a  proposal  from  Milllcr,  historiographer  to  tile  Emperor  of 
Russia,  to  become  tutor  in  his  family,  and  to  assist  him  in 
his  literary  projects,  with  the  prospect  of  a  professorship  in 
the  academy  of  St  Petersburg.    Til*  great  progress  of 
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Schlftzcr,  or  some  other  cause,  roused  the  jealousy  of  his  Rchluw.l. 

employer,  and  he  pursued  him,  on  his  retiring  from  his  borg 
tutorship,  with  the  most  virulent  opposition.  In  1764  he  I 
was  offered  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Gottinsen  ^c'10*0" 
by  the  influence  ot  his  friend,  J.  D.  Michael's.  But  Midler  s  '  , 
again  appeared,  and  by  hi*  interference  Sehlozcr  was  with-  r  — 
held  from  leaving  the  Russian  capital.  In  1765,  despite 
the  persevering  insinuations  of  Midler,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  Russian  history  to  the  academy  of  St  Peter-burg. 
This  situation  he  only  held  lor  two  years,  when,  turning  his 
hack  on  Muller  and  the  Russian  capital,  lie  proceeded  to 
Giittingen,  where  he  had  just  been  elected  to  the  chair  of 
political  science.  Here  a  new  field  of  activity  opened  up 
to  him,  and  he  worked  in  it  with  great  energy  and  success 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  His  works,  published  during  this 
period,  are  written  in  a  lively  though  somewhat  coarse  style, 
and  they  still  attract  a  fair  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  of  Germany.  His  historical  works  include 
AUgemeine  Nordiiche  Getchichie,  2  vols.,  Halle,  1772; 
Nestor's  Chronik,  down  to  980  A.n,  Giilt.,  1802-9  ;  Wtlt- 
gttehiehte  in  Autzuge  und  Zruammenlninge,  Gott.,  1792— 
1802  ;  Vorbrrtitutig  zur  Weltgeschiehte  fur  Kinder,  Gott., 
5th  ed.  1-00.  His  political  writings  include  his  Brief- 
vechteL,  10  vols..  1779-82;  and  his  papers  in  the  journal 
Staatmnzeigen,  18  vols.,from  1782  till  1793.  In  1804  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  father  of  Russian  history  "  no  longer  standing 
in  his  way."  He  died  on  the  9th  of  September  1809. 
(See  A.  L.  Von  Schlozer's  Oeffentliches  und  Pricatleben 
aut  Originalurkunden,  by  his  son,  Carl  von  Schlbzer,  2 
vols..  Leipzig.  1828.) 

SCHLUSSELBURG,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  and  21  miles  E.  of  St  Petersburg,  at  the 
point  where  the  Neva  issues  from  Lake  Ladogo.  It  is 
partly  built  on  an  island,  on  which  stands  an  old  fortress, 
frequently  used  as  a  state-prison.  The  town  is  chiefly  built 
of  wood,  and  has  manufactures  of  chintz  and  calico,  and 
some  trade  with  St  Petersburg.    Pop.  41X30. 

SCHMALKALDEN,  a  town  of  electoral  Hesse,  in  the 
province  and  34  miles  E.N.E.  of  Fulda,  among  the  Thurin- 
gian  Mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schmalkalde  and 
Stille.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  still  encircled  by  it*  walls  and 
moat,  and  containing  antique  wooden  house*,  with  lofty 
carved  gable*.  Their  lower  portions  are  almost  ail  smiths' 
shops,  as  the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  arc  of  that  occu- 
pation. The  chief  building*  arc  a  large  Gothic  church  and 
two  castles.  One  of  the  inn*  is  the  place  where  the  cele- 
brated Schmalkaldic  League  was  formed  by  the  Protestant 
princes  in  1531,  and  the  house  is  shown  where  the  articles 
were  drawn  up.  There  is  also  a  town-hall,  hospital,  schools, 
&c.  The  chief  productions  of  the  place  arc  iron,  steel,  and 
cutlery ;  for  not  only  the  town,  but  the  whole  valley  may 
almost  be  considered  as  one  great  smith  v.    Pop.  5500. 

SCHM0LLN,  a  town  of  Saxe  Altenburg,  on  the  Sprotta, 
7  miles  S.W.  of  Altenburg.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls ; 
and  contains  two  churches,  weaving  and  spinning*  works, 
and  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth.    Pop.  4049. 

SCHMOLNITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Zips,  in  a  mountain-enclosed  valley,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Leutschau.  It  is  a  mining  town,  built  of  wood,  and  the 
seat  of  an  imperial  board  of  mines,  and  of  a  mint  for  copjier 
coins.  There  is  also  a  high  school  and  an  hospital.  Silver 
and  copper  are  the  minerals  obtained  here.    Pop.  4530. 

SCHNEEBERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  on  a  hill  near  the  western  Muhle,  20  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Chemnitz.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  Gothic  church  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Saxony.  In 
it  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  elder  Cranach — an  altar-piece 
representing  the  crucifixion,  and  other  specimens  of  Pro- 
testant art.  There  arc  also  a  gymnasium  and  other  schools, 
orphan  hospital,  Src,  in  the  town.    The  inhabitants  are  for 
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8ehn«id»-  the  most  part  employed  in  raining ;  silver,  cobalt,  iron,  and 
mfihl     tin  being  (he  chief  ore*  obtained.    The  total  value  of  the 
minerals  obtained  in  Is "4  was  1..2120.    Various  manufac- 
ture* are  carried  on  here,  the  principal  of  which  are  those 
ofhiceand  chemical  articles.    Pup.  7452. 

SCHNE1DEMUIIL,  or  Pji.a,  a  town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Posen,  in  the  circle  and  52  miles  W.  of  Brom- 
berg,  on  the  Ktiddnw.  It  has  a  castle,  two  churches  and 
a  synagogue.  Manufacture*  of  woollen  cloth,  lace,  hosiery, 
huts,  anel  leather,  and  some  trade  in  cattle,  arc  carried  on 
here.    Pop.  5474. 

SCHNEIDER*  Johaxx  Gottlob,  an  eminent  German 
philologist  and  naturalist,  was  born  on  the  18:h  of  January 
1750,  in  the  village  ol'Kohn,  in  Saxony,  whence  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  "Saxo,"  whirh  he  joined  to  his  name 
on  the  title-page  of  his  works.  His  father,  who  was  a  vil- 
lage mason,  could  do  little  to  advance  his  prospects ;  but  his 
uncle,  who  was  in  better  circumstances,  took  him  under  his 
charge,  and,  after  having  prepared  him  for  college,  he  sent 
him  to  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study  law,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Ancient  literature  had  more  attractions  for  him 
than  the  pursuit  of  law,  and  he  resolved  to  prosecute  that 
study  with  untiring  diligence.  His  first  work  was  his  An- 
merkungen  iiber  den  Anacreon,  Leipzig,  1700;  and  it  was 
followed  up  next  year  by  Ptriculum  Crilicum  in  Autho- 
logiam  Constant  mi  Crphalte.  Schneider  left  Leipzig  for 
Gottingen,  where  he  lived  in  great  straits,  till  his  engage- 
ment to  assist  Bruurk,  at  Strasburg,  with  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  poets.  Here  he  studied  anatomv,  botanv,  and  zoo- 
logy, and  published  works  on  Pindar  and  Plutarch  in  1774 
and  1775.  In  1776  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philo- 
logy and  eloquence  in  the  University  of  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder.  He  continued  with  unabated  zeal  his  inquiries  into 
the  natural  history  of  the  ancients,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  himself  regarding  his  favourite  science. 
He  began  his  work  in  his  new  sphere  by  publishing  JJe 
Vuliia  Car  milium  Orp/iieorum  Auctoritate  et  Vetustate. 
He  likewise  edited  Demetrius  Phaleretis,  jElian,  Xenophon, 
Nieander,  and  Aristotle  on  the  history  of  animals  and  on 
politics;  Theophrastus,  Orpheus'  Argonautica,  .tsop,  Epi- 
curus, and  Oppian.  He  also  wrote  liclogcc  PAgsica,  2  vols. 
8vo,  ISO],  which  contained  the  most  important  iMtrls  of 
natural  history  known  to  the  ancients.  A  complete  list  of 
his  works  may  be  seen  in  Mcusel's  Gtlehrtet  Deutsehtand  ; 
•nd  in  the  Diographie  Unicerselle,  which  contains  a  life  of 
him  by  Cuvier  and  Sehoell.  On  the  death  of  liredow  in 
1816.  the  office  of  chief  librarian  to  the  university  (then 
removed  to  Breslau)  was  conferred  on  Schneider,  w  ho  held 
it  till  his  death  in  1822. 

SCHNORR  VON  KAROLSFELD,  Jcutrs,  an  emi- 
nent German  painter,  was  born  at  Leipzig  on  the  26th  of 
March  1794.  His  lather,  who  was  likewise  a  painter  of 
some  note,  designed  him  lor  a  different  profession  ;  but  his 
strong  attachment  to  art  at  an  unusually  early  age  induced 
the  lather  to  change  his  mind,  and  he  uas  accordingly  sent 
to  study  in  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Vienna.  Having 
shown  considerable  artistic  ability  at  that  institution,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Home  in  1815,  and  attached  himself  to  the  school 
of  young  German  artists,  then  on  the  ascendant  in  that 
ancient  city  of  art.  Schnorr  was  reckoned  among  the  most 
promising  of  these  artists,  and  he  was  chosen,  with  Cor- 
nelius and  Overbtck,  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  villa  Mas- 
simi  at  Rome  in  fresco,  with  designs  from  the  great  Italian 
jmels  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  Schnorr  had  the  good 
forione  to  gain  nn  introduction  to  I.udwig,  afterwards  King 
of  Bavaria,  mho  employed  him  (o  assist  in  decorating  the 
great  works  on  which  he  was  then  engaged  at  Munich. 
His  first  task  mas  to  paint  a  seiies  of  Irescocs  from  the 
ancient  German  poem,  the  Xiln/ungrii  Lird,  lo  adrrn  the 
Btate  apaitments  of  the  new  palace.  This  scries  of  paint- 
ings occupy  five  chambers,  each  bearing  the  name  of  tho 
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portion  of  the  Lied  depicted  in  it.  There  is  the  "Entrance  ffehnamr 

Hall,"  the  "  Marriage  Hall,"  the  "  Hall  nf  Treachery,"  the  [ 
"  Hall  of  Revenge,"  and  lastly,  "  the  Hall  of  Lttimn(aliun."3eI">i»l>ffr. 
These  paintings,  all  of  which  were  executed  by  Schnorr  and  V"'' 
his  pupils,  attract  great  attention,  and  pcrha;«  they  are  the 
most  generally  popular  of  all  the  great  modem  pictures  in 
the  galleries  of  Munich.  He  likewise,  while  the**  Irescoes 
were  in  progress,  was  engaged  upon  that  portion  of  the 
"  Fest-S.ialbaii,"  devoted  to  on  illustration  of  the  history  of 
Charlemagne,  Frederick  Barbaros-a,  and  Rudolf  of  Ham- 
burg. He  executed  only  the  more  important  pictures  in 
this  series,  the  vest  being  painted  by  his  pupils  after  hit 
designs.  They  display,  however,  in  their  magnificent  abund- 
ance, great  technical  skill  and  vigour  of  imagination  ;  but 
they  exhibit  glaring  defects  of  colouring  and  much  re- 
dundancy of  drapery.  Schnorr  ha  I  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  historical  painting  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
at  Munich  in  1827,  and  this  situation  he  continued  to  fill 
till  1846,  when  he  was  chusen  director  of  the  Picture  Gal- 
lerv,  and  professor  of  the  fine  urts  in  Dre-sden.  He  died 
on  the  1 3th  April  1853. 

SCHNURKER,  CiiniSTiAX  FntFDRicn,  was  born  at 
Kanstadt,  in  Wurtcmberg,  on  the  23th  of  October  1742. 
He  began  his  career  as  an  academical  teacher  in  1762,  at 
his  native  University  of  Tubingen.  He  subsequently  visited 
Holland,  England,  and  France,  and  on  his  return  in  1775 
he  was  elevated  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Tubingen. 
He  likewise  lectured  on  oriental  languages,  of  which  he  had 
an  accurate  knowledge,  was  chosen  ephorus  of  the  theolo- 
gical faculty  in  1777,  and  some  years  later  he  was  made 


chancellor  of  the  university.  Schoon  er  lost,  how  ever,  his 
academical  position  by  his' freedom  in  criticising  the  pro- 
posed constitution  of  Wurtcmberg.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  wrote  pretty  extensively  on  historical  and 
theological  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  engage- 
ments. He  took  an  active  share  in  the  Titbingcr  I.itera- 
rische  Nachricltten,  and  published  a  Bibttotfieea  AraOica, 
which  evinced  great  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  His 
Life  was  written  bv  Weber,  Kanstadt,  1823. 

SCHOFFER,  Pkteii.    See  Pnnrnxo. 

SCHOLIAST,  or  Commentator,  a  grammarian  who 
writes  scholia,  that  is.  notes  and  glosses,  upon  ancient 
authors  who  have  written  in  the  learncel  languages. 

SCHOLZ,  JOHAffif  Matthias  AUGUST,  a  \Jerman 
philologist,  was  born  at  Kapsduiti  in  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
fth  February  1794.  He  studied  languages  and  theology 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Breslau.  He  b;*gan  his 
critical  labours  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
visited  Austria,  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
in  quest  of  the  necessary  materials.  His  S'ocum  Tcstamcn- 
turn  Crace  appeared  in  2  vols.,  in  1830-35.  Having 
joined  the  expedition  under  Minutoli  for  the  exploration  of 
Egypt,  the  travellers  subsequently  disagreed  and  parted; 
but  Scholz  pursued  his  journey  through  Egypt,  Palestine, 
anil  Syria,  and  published  a  selection  from  his  diary  in  1822. 
In  1823  he  was  chosen  professor  of  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn.  He  published  his  llandbuch  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  in  1834,  and  died  in  1852. 

SCHOMBEHG,  FniEDiticn  Aiimaxp,  Dtke  of,  a  dis- 
tinguished ufficer,  the  son  ol  Count  Schoinberg  and  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Dudley,  was  born  in  1612,  but  other?, 

without  any  reason,  adopt  the  year  1619.  He  began  his 
military  career  under  Frederick- Henry,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  served  successively  under  the  court*  of  Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  Prance,  Portugal,  Prussia, and  England,  with 
the  greatest  lustre.  In  France  he  was  accounted  second 
only  to  such  men  as  Marshal  Tunene  and  ti  e  Piiuce  of 
Condt'j  and  in  the  subsequent  campaign  wilh  Spain,  he 
hunibleel  that  country  so  much  that  it  solicited  a  jteacc  in 
1668,  and  acknowledged  the  house  of  Braganza  as  the  just 
heir*  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Fordiis  piece  of  distinguished 
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ScbBaibtrg  service  he  received  a  pension  of  L.5O00  from  the  kingdom 
D       of  Portugal,  with  revcriion  of  it  to  his  heirs.  In  1673,  after 

JMinolt  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  command  in  England,  he 
Mn,i°-  t  betook  himself  to  the  Netherlands,  and  subsequently  to 

^^^^  France.  Involved  in  the  persecution  which  ensued  of 
the  French  Protestants,  the  old  soldier  was  compelled  by 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere.  After  try- 
ing Portugal  and  Holland,  he  was  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He 
joined  the  prince  of  Orange  on  his  expedition  to  England 
in  1685?,  and  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces.  The  following  year  he  was  made  baron,  earl,  mar- 
quis, and  duke  successively,  and  had  the  honour  of  L.  100,000 
voted  to  him  by  the  English  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
month  of  August,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  oppo«e  the  pro- 
gress of  the  late  King  James  II,  who  ranged  the  country 
with  a  force  three  times  the  strength  of  that  possessed  by 
the  Duke  of  Schombcrg.  I  Ic  accordingly  potted  himself  at 
Dundalk,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  hostile  army,  where  he 
spent  some  six  weeks  in  utter  inaction,  which  lost  him  the 
half  of  his  army.  For  this  conduct  he  was  severely  blamed 
by  some ;  but  the  subsequent  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought 
on  the  1st  July  1690,  cScctually  wiped  out  any  stain  upon 
his  previous  conduct ;  but  unfortunately  it  proved  too  late 
for  the  Duke  of  Schomberg.  He  was  killed  while  gallantly 
leading  a  body  of  French  ProtestanU  across  the  river.  Thus 
died  a  man  who  had  done  signal  service  to  Protestant 
Euro|>c  during  his  long  career,  and  who  had  the  reputation, 
on  his  appointment  to  command  the  English  forces,  of  being 
"  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art  of  war."  (Macaulay's 
Uiston,  afF.nqland,  vol.  Hi,  p.  195,  1858.) 

SCHOMBERG,  or  Schonberg,  a  town  of  Austria, 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Olmiitz. 
It  has  a  castle,  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Liechtenstein,  to 
whose  family,  in  1621,  the  town  and  district  was  given  by 
Ferdinand  II.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron-mines;  and  in  the 
town,  manufactories  of  cotton,  linen,  and  needles;  also 
bleach-fields,  &c.    Pop.  53S8. 

SCHOOLS.  See  Natioxal Education  and  Univer- 
arnEs. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC.  The  establishments  them- 
selves, with  their  buildings  and  apparatus,  their  masters  and 
pupils,  are  called  conservatories  or  academies.  In  another 
sense,  the  term  tehool  of  music  is  applied  to  the  district  or 
the  country  in  which  a  particular  style  and  manner  of  compo- 
sition has  been  practised  and  taught  by  eminent  musicians. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  the  Flemish,  the  German,  the  French, 
the  Italian  schools  of  music  In  Flanders  arose  the  oldest 
school  of  music  in  Europe.  The  greatest  contrapuntists  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  Flemings,  many 
of  whom  visited  or  established  themselves  in  various  coun- 
tries, more  especially  the  Italian  states,  practising  and 
teaching  their  art.  Thus,  the  fatuous  Flemish  composer, 
Josquin  Depres,  was  established  in  the  chapel  of  Pope  Six- 
tus  IV.  from  1-171  to  1481;  and  Adrian  Willacrt  founded 
the  Venetian  school  of  music  in  1527.  After  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Flanders  ceased  to  possess  a  dis- 
tinctive school  of  music.  According  to  Padre  Martini 
(Saggio  di  Contrappunto  Fugato,  parte  2i%-,  pagine  207- 
8),  the  Neapolitan  school  of  music  was  founded  by  King 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  tliu  same  work,  page  194,  Padre  Martini 
reckons  five  great  schools  of  music  in  Italy,  subdivided  into  a 
great  number  of  particular  schools  named  after  distinguished 
roasters.  1.  The  Koman  School  of  Palcstrina,  the  two 
brothers  Nanini,  O.  Benevoli,  and  F.  Foggia.  2.  The 
Venetian  School  of  Adrian  Willacrt,  Zarlino,  and  Lotti. 
3.  The  Neapolitan  School  of  Kodio,  Scarlatti,  Leo,  and 
Durante.  4.  The  Lombard  School  of  Porta,  Monteverdc, 
Ponzio,  and  Vecchi.  5.  The  Bolognese  School  of  Rota, 
Giacobbi,  Colonna,  and  Perti.    To  these  last  the  name  of 

vol.  xtx. 
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Martini  himself  should  be  added.  Some  writers  divide  tlie  ScMSneWk 
schools  of  Italy  geographically  into  three,  viz. —  1.  The 
School  of  Lower  Italy  (the  Neapolitan),  which  is  distin-  Bctortt. 
pushed  by  variety  of  expression  ;  2.  That  of  Middle  Italy  v^-' 
(the  Roman  and  Bolognese),  the  character  of  which  is 
purity  and  grandeur  of  style  ;  3.  That  of  Upper  Italy  (the 
Venetian  and  Lombard),  which  was  narked  by  its  forcible 
colouring.  In  the  last  century  there  were  at  Naples  four 
conservatories  of  music,  which,  in  1806,  were  all  united 
into  a  royal  academy  of  music.  In  1818  the  writer  of  this 
article  found  it  in  a  very  low  and  useless  condition.  At 
Venice,  in  1819,  he  found  that  the  only  conservatory  re- 
maining (out  of  four  existing  in  the  last  century)  was  that 
of  La  PictA,  under  Signor  Agostino  Perotti,  who  said  that 
it  was  starved  by  the  Austrian  government.  At  Bologna, 
in  1819,  the  musical  academy  was  the  I.iceo,  and  Padre 
Mattei,  the  successor  of  P.  Martini,  was  then  old  and  feeble. 
At  Milan,  in  1819,  the  conservatory  (founded  in  1807)  was 
thriving  and  well  conducted.  It  is'now  the  only  important 
conservatory  remaining  in  Italy.  (See  Conservatory, 
Martini,  and  Mattel)  (o.  f.  g.) 

SCHONEBECK,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  circle  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  railway  between  Magde- 
burg and  Leipzig.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  contains  a 
brewery,  distillery,  paper-mUls,  and  manufactories  of  white- 
lead  and  chemical  substances.  But  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  salt-work,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  cm- 
ployingonc  thousand  men,  and  yielding  yearly  about  672,000 
cwt.  of  salt.    Pop.  852a 

SCHONHAIDE,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  among  the  Erz  Mountains,  15  miles  E.  of  Flatten. 
It  has  manufactures  of  nails,  tin  ware,  brushes,  lace,  em- 
broidery, &c.    Pop.  4468. 

SCHONLINDE,  a  market-town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  and  36  miles  N.N.E.  of  LcitmeriU.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  stockings,  and 
yarn ;  also  bleach-fields ;  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  stone- 
quarries  and  alum-mines.    Pop.  4107. 

SCHOOTEN,  Francis,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  some 
note,  regarding  the  date  of  whose  birth  or  life  nothing  al- 
most is  known.  He  must  have  flourished  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  his  death  U  known  to  Itave  taken  place 
in  1659.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  and 
taught  there, at  an  unusually  early  period,  the  algebra  of  Des- 
cartes and  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  He  published,  in 
1646,  a  tract  on  the  conic  sections;  and  in  1649  a  Latin 
translation,  coupled  with  a  learned  commentary  on  Des- 
cartes' Geometry.  In  1651  were  published  his  Principia 
Mathrteo* ;  and  in  1657  his  Exercitationtt  Mathematics, 
which  contained  some  curious  and  interesting  examples  of 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry. 

SCHOTT,  Andrew,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  on  the  12th  of  September  1552.  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Louvain,  and  subsequently  became  teacher 
of  rhetoric  there,  hut  the  disturbances  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries obliged  him  to  retire  to  Douay  in  1577.  Shortly  after 
we  find  him  in  Paris  assisting  Busbccq  in  his  literary  pur- 
suits. After  spending  nearly  two  years  in  the  trench 
capital,  he  went  to  Spain,  and  obtaining  the  intimacy  of 
some  persons  of  influence  about  the  court  of  Philip  11.,  he 
was  made  professor  of  Greek  at  Toledo,  and  afterwards  was 
elevated  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Rhetoric  in  Saragossa. 
Becoming  a  Jesuit  in  1586,  he  taught  theology  for  some 
time,  until  an  invitation  to  Rome  induced  him  to  leave 
Spain.  He  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  of  the  Italian  capital,  where,  after  remainingfor  three 
years,  he  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  his  native  town  of 
Antwerp.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  literary 
engagements.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  January  1629. 
Schott,  who  is  more  celebrated  for  learning  than'  genius, 
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Schrevfiliu*  was  a  man  of  simple  manners  and  of  an  industrious  life.  He 
was  greatly  devoted  to  letters,  and  although  a  Jesuit,  he 
SetutltM.  e8teenled  it  always  an  honour  to  be  introduced  to  any  man 
•v"""",/  who  had  the  character  of  being  a  scholar,  without  too  nicely 
inquiring  whether  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant. 
His  works  amounted  in  all  to  forty-seven,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  mo>t  important: — Lavdatio/unebris  Ant. 
Augustini,  Archicp.  Tarraconensis,  Leyden,  4to,  1586; 
Vitit  comparata  Aristotelis  ac  Dtmotthenis,  Augsburg,  4to, 
1603;  liispania  Illustrata,  Frankfurt,  4  vols.,  1603-8; 
Thesaurus,  from  the  best  authors.  Antwerp,  1607  ;  //«- 
paniee  Bibliotheca,  Frankfurt„4to,  1609  ;  Adagia,  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek  proverbs,  Antwerp,  1612;  Obserrationum 
libri  quiuque,  Hanau,  1615 ;    Tabula  ret 
Antwerp,  1616.    Schott  likewise  edited  nu- 
ent  author*,  such  as  Aurelius  Victor,  Pompo- 
nius  Mela,  Orosius,  St  Basilius,  and  Theophylactes. 

SCHREVELIUS,  Cornelius,  a  laborim 
who  was  born  about  1615,  and  who  has  pu 
editions  of  the  ancient  classics,  more  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance than  accuracy.  His  Lexicon  Manuale,  which  is  full 
of  blunders,  but  which  was  a  good  book  for  its  day,  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  all  his  works.    He  died  in  1667. 

SCHUJA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  and  60  miles  N.N.E.of  Vladimir, 
on  the  Tesia,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  lianusomc 
bridges.  It  contain*  five  churches,  several  schools,  and  an 
hospital.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  as  a  manufacturing  town 
tli.it  Schuja  is  remarkable  ;  it  had  in  185.5  no  less  than  65 
manufactories,  among  which  were  18  fur  weaving,  10  for 
calico-printing,  4  tor  tanning,  &c.  The  total  value  of  goods 
manufactured  here  in  1855  was  about  L.500,000.  Schuja 
is  thus  the  most  important  manufacturing  town  in  Russia, 
and  has  been  distinguished  from  a  remote  period  for  its  in- 
dustrial activity,  and  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants. 
Pop.  8414. 

SCH  U  LTENS,  Albkht,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  the 
oriental  languages  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  horn  at  Groningen  in 
1690,  where  he  studied  till  the  year  1706,  and  thence  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  Schultens  at 
length  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  both  printed 
and  in  manuscript,  in  which  he  made  great  progress.  A 
short  time  afterwards  he  became  minister  of  Wasscnaar ; 
and  in  two  years  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Franeker. 
At  length  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1750.  lie  wrote  many  learned  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are — his  (^ommentarii  on  Job,  2  vols., 
1737;  on  the  Proverbs,  174N;  and  his  Origines  Ihlireae, 
2  vols.,  1724-38;  I  ctus  tt  rtgia  Via  Hebraizandi,  Leyden, 
1 738  ;  Animadcersioncs philological  ct  critica  ad  tttria  loco 
Veteris  Teitamenti,  1 769.  Schultens  discovered  in  all 
his  works  sound  criticism  and  much  learning.  He  main- 
tained against  Gousset  and  Driessen,  that  in  order  to  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  it  is  necessary  to  join  with 
it  not  only  the  Cluddaic  and  Syriac,  but  more  particularly 
the  Arabic. 

Schultens,  Henry  Albert  (1 749-1793),  grandson  of  the 
learned  orientalist,  likewise  attained  to  very  considerable 
reputation  in  his  grandsirc's  footsteps. 

SCH  U  LTZE,  EitNST  Coxbad  FuiEDRicn,  a  young  Ger- 
man poet  of  distinction,  was  horn  at  Celle  on  the  22d  of 
March  1789.  Of  a  wayward  enthusiastic  character,  he 
spent  his  school  days  in  comparative  idleness,  reading  only 
die  chance  volumes  of  romance  and  chivalry  which  came 
in  his  way.  His  conduct  did  r.ot  materially  alter  at  the 
University  of  Gottineen,  whether  he  was  sent  in  1806. 
He  gained  the  notice  of  liouterwek,  who  was  struck  by  some 
college  exercises  given  in  by  him ;  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
professors  he  was  in  a  mciinure  unknown.  He  occupied 
his  tiros  while  living  at  Gottingen  in  the  composition  of  * 
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poem  called  Psyche,  in  which  he  caught  the  charming 
style  of  the  port  Wieland.  Always  extravagant,  he  re- 
solved to  immortalize  a  youthful  attachment  which  he  had 
formed,  the  object  of  which  had  been  removed  by  an  early 
death,  by  writing  a  great  poem.  This  composition,  which 
he  called  Cecilia,  after  the  name  of  the  departed,  abounds 
in  passages  of  uncommon  beauty  and  power ;  but  its  plan 
is  wild  and  improbable,  and  it  is  altogether  beyond  the 
range  of  ordinary  sympathy  or  of  ordinary  interest.  A 
subsequent  poem,  Die  Dez'auljerte  Rose  (The  Endianted 
Rose)  obtained  the  prize  held  out  by  the  publishers  of 
Urania  in  1818.  This  is  unquestionably  his  best  produc- 
tion. He  fell  a  victim  to  consumption,  and  died  at  t  elle 
on  the  22d  of  June  1817.  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 

SCHUMACHER,  HoNTticn  CntusTiAX.  a  Danish  as- 
tronomer of  distinction,  was  born  at  Bramstcdt  in  Ilolstein, 
on  the  3d  of  September  17S0.  Having  early  distinguished 
himself  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  was  chosen,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  professor  extraordinary  of  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  Called  lathe  Universityof  Mann- 
heim in  1813,  he  returned  two  years  later  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  direc- 
tor of  the  university.  He  was  employed  by  the  Danish 
government  in  1817  on  the  mathematical  survey  then  in 
progress  through  their  dominions,  and  received  the  super- 
intendence, from  the  Royal  Scientific  Society  of  Copcnlia- 
gen,  of  the  survey  and  mapping  of  Ilolstein  and  Lauonhurg. 
In  1824  he  was  engaged  on  fixing  the  measure  of  differ- 
ences between  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Alton*. 
The  king  hud,  in  1821,  built  for  Schumacher  a  very  con- 
venient observatory  at  Altona,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death  in  December  28,  1850.  He  had  commenced  the 
publication  in  1813  of  the  Astronomische  Sachrichten,  a 
journal  which  still  exists,  and  which  embraces  the  astrono- 
mical facts  and  discoveries  of  the  whole  world.  A  good 
example  of  his  patience  and  correctness  as  an  astronomer 
will  be  found  in  his  Astronomische  Hulfilafcln,  issued  during 
the  nine  years  previous  to  1829.  From  1836  he  aided  15  ess*  1 
in  editing  the  Astronoutisehen  Jahrbuehs.  Schumacher  was 
a  man  who  united  genius  with  modesty, and  liberality  with 
courtesy.  He  was  easy  of  access,  and  lie  never  ceased  to  aid 
by  his  advice  all  who  sought  access  to  him  to  ask  his  counsel. 

SCHWABACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent 
of  the  Regtiitz,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Nuremberg.  It  is  a 
well-built  old  town,  encircled  by  walls,  and  entered  by  four 
gates.  In  the  market-place  is  a  handsome  fountain  erected 
in  1716.  The  Gothic  parish  church  is  interesting,  and 
contains  some  valuable  old  paintings.  There  are  various 
other  places  of  worship  and  schools,  a  town-hall,  and  several 
hospitals.  Manufacturing  industry  is  actively  carried  on, 
especially  that  of  needles,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  seat, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  probably  in  Europe.  There  are 
produced  weekly  4,000,000  of  ordinary  needles,  anil  100,<XX) 
English  darning,  packing,  and  other  needles.  There  are 
also  made  here  hosiery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  &c.  This 
place  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
At  Schwabach  the  earliest  Protestant  confe»sion  was  drawn 
up  by  Luther  in  1529.  Pop.  7000,  many  of  whom  are  Jew  s. 

SCHWANTHALER,  Lldwig  Miciiaei,  an  eminent 
German  sculptor,  descended  from  a  family  of  Tyrolese 
artists,  was  born  at  Munich  on  the  26th  of  August  IM)2. 
Having  early  received  a  good  education,  he  entered  duly 
his  lather's  studio  to  learn  the  family  calling.  His  free 
notions  of  art  arc  said  to  have  disgusted  the  direclor  of 
the  Munich  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  w  ho  urged  his  frit  nils 
to  induce  him  to  pursue  some  other  profession,  where  his 
talents  would  not  be  likely  to  render  him  ridiculous.  So 
much  for  the  insight  of  academy  directors.  Scliwantluikr, 
by  his  lather's  death  in  1821,  was  compelled  to  forego  the 
counsel  of  the  Munich  director,  and  to  adhere  to  his  lather's 
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%  for  ihc  support  ofTiis  family.  He  shortly  after- 
wards  proceeded  to  Home,  where  he  derived  much  benefit 
from  the  friendship  of  Thorwaldsen.  On  his  return  he  was 
employed,  through  the  influence  of  Cornelius,  to  execute 
two  extensive  bassi-relicvi  friezes  for  the  Glyptothck.  He 
produced  about  this  period  a  statue  of  Shakspearr  for 
the  theatre,  and  a  basso-relievo  frieze  of  the  Apotheosis  of 
Bacchus,  for  the  palace  of  Duke  Maximilian.  He  re- 
visited Home  in  IM2,  to  complete  Kauch*  design  lor  the 
south  pediment  of  the  Walhalla,  and  to  execute  other  cotn- 
nd-sions  for  King  I.udwig's  new  palace.  In  183.1  he  was 
chosen  professor  of sculpture  to  the  academy  of  Munich ;  and 
from  that  period  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he  displayed  uncom- 
mon industry  and  genius  in  the  execution  of  designs  for  his 
art-loving  patron,  King  Ludwig.  The  northern  pediment 
of  the  Walhalla  at  Katishon  contains  a  w  ork  of  great  sculp- 
turesque merit  from  the  chisel  of  Schwanthalcr,  called  the 
Hermann -Schlacht,  a  fine  rendering  of  old  Teutonic  history. 
He  likewise  executed  various  statues  and  caryatides  for  the 
Walhalla,  and  numerous  cartoons  and  friezes  for  the  Neue 
Konigsbau,  consisting  of  compositions  from  .Eschylus,  from 
Sophocles,  from  Aristophanes,  and  from  Hesiod.  He  like- 
wise ornamented  many  parts  of  theFest-Staalbau,  thcPinako- 
thek,  and  the  Xeuc-Kunstanstcllungs-Gcbaude,  and  the 
magnificent  Ludnigs  Kirche.  For  the  latter  he  modelled 
statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelist*,  St  Peter,  and  St 
Paul.  He  likewise  erected  numerous  monuiucntal  statues 
for  public  and  private  purjioses  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Germany,  among  which  we  may  mention  those  of 
Mozart  at  Salzburg,  of  Goethe  at  Frankfurt,  and  of  Jean 
Paul  Fricdrich  Hichter  at  liaireuth.  Hut  his  greatest 
work,  beyond  all  question,  was  his  colossal  statue  of  Ba- 
varia, executed  for  his  native  city,  representing  a  maiden 
crowned  w  ith  an  oak-garland,  in  the  centre  of  the  Bavarian 
I  lull  of  Fame.  This  vast  work  was  designed  by  Stiglmayer, 
and  begun  in  1S4-I.  It  was  inaugurated  on  the  9th  of 
October  lfloO,  nearly  four  years  after  Schwanthaler  had 
died.  This  work  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  dimensions 
and  its  grandeur  ;  and  the  artist  seems  to  have  lavished  on 
it  all  the  wealth  of  his  mind.  It  was  the  last  work  on 
which  he  wus  occupied,  and  it  will  remain  the  most  signal 
monument  of  bis  genius.  He  died  on  the  17ih  of  No- 
vember 184*,  worn  out.  by  ill  health  and  ceaseless  industry. 
He  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Munich  his 
studio  and  models.  The  Crv>tal  Palace  contains  casts  of 
the  head  of  his  "  Bavaria,"  and  of  his  "Shield  of  Hercules," 
besides  various  other  products  of  Schwanlhaler's  skill. 

SCHWARZ,  Cuuistian  Fisikdkich,  an  eminent  Pro- 
testant missionary,  was  born  October  8,  1726,  at  Sonnen- 
burg,  a  small  town  in  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
In  his  eighth  year  he  entered  the  grammar  school  of  his 
native  place,  and  in  a  lew  years  was  removed  to  an  aca- 
demy of  higher  pretensions  at  Custrin.  In  1746  he  re- 
paired to  Halle,  intending  to  become  a  pupil  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  the  Orphan  House,  founded  by  Augustus 
Francke.  But  the  missionary  Schultz,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  Madras,  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity, where  he  attended  die  lectures  of  Michaelis  and  other 
professors  of  note,  though  still  an  inmate  at  the  Orphan 
House.  Schultz,  who  had  been  twenty  years  in  India,  was 
projecting  an  edition  of  the  Tamil]  Bible,  and  prevailed 
on  Schwarz  to  commence  the  study  of  that  language,  in  order 
to  assist  him  in  bringing  the  translation  through  the  press. 
His  attention  was  thus  directed  to  foreign  missions,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Francke  (son  of  the  founder  of 
the  Orphan  House)  he  formed  the  intention  of  devoting 
himself  to  this  department  of  Christian  labour.  Before 
making  his  dechiotl  he  visited  Sonncnburg,  to  obtain  his 
father's  consent,  which,  after  serious  deliberation,  was  cor- 
dially granted.  Schwarz  gave  a  pledge  of  the  disinterested 
spit  it  which  animated  his  future  course  by  renouncing  his 
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share  of  his  father's  property  in  favour  of  his  brothers  and  Schw»r*. 
sisters.  After  spending  some  months  at  Halle  he  pro-  - 
ceeded,  August  8,  1749,  to  Copenliagen,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  ordination  in  the  Danish  Church,  10  which  the 
mission  he  was  about  to  join  belonged.  In  December  he 
and  two  other  missionaries  repaired  to  England,  with  the 
twofold  object  of  acquiring  the  English  language  and  of 
obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  which  had  previously  rendered  important 
aid  to  the  mission  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Early  in 
1 7<j0  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Tran- 
quebar  July  30.  Within  four  months  from  that  time 
Schwarz  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  Tamul  language. 
Though  Tranquebar  continued  for  some  time  to  be  his 
head-quarters,  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  Tanjnre  and  Trichi- 
nopoly, — to  the  latter  place  he  removed  in  1 766,  and  re- 
mained there  about  twelve  years.  He  then  left  for  T*n- 
jorc,  where  he  -pent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  At 
Trichinopoly  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  die  garrison,  and  so 
great  was  his  influence  that  they  erected  a  church  for  his 
use  capable  of  holding  from  1500  to  200O  persons.  The 
government  of  Madras  allowed  him  a  salary  of  L. 1 00  per 
annum,  which  he  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  mission- 
house  and  school-room ;  and  when  these  were  completed, 
lie  applied  one  half  of  it  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  1 769 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Hajah  of  Tanjore,  who  frequently 
held  conversations  with  him  on  religious  subjects,  and 
though  he  never  embraced  Christianity,  always  counten- 
anced Schwarz  in  his  missionary  labours.  On  one  occasion 
he  observed,  "  He  makes  out  our  gods  to  be  downright 
demons.  We  must  keep  him  here  to  instruct  this  foolish 
people."  He  would  have  made  use  of  Schwarz's  mediation 
with  the  English,  but  was  opposed  by  the  officers  of  his 
court.  "  Padre,"  he  said,  "  I  have  confidence  in  you,  be- 
cause you  are  indifferent  to  money."  Just  before  his  death 
be  committed  to  him  the  education  of  his  adopted  son  and 
successor.  Schwarz  discharged  his  trust  in  a  most  effec- 
tive manner,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  claims  of  the 
young  prince  to  the  throne,  when  the  regent  his  uncle  had 
attempted  to  set  them  aside.  In  1779  he  was  called  by  the 
Madras  government  to  undertake  a  private  embassy  tr 
Ryder  Ali.  "  Do  not  send  me,"  said  Hydcr,  "  any  of  yorv 
agents,  for  I  do  not  trust  their  words  or  treaties  ;  but  if  yon 
wish  ine  to  listen  to  your  proposals,  send  me  the  missionary 
of  whose  character  I  have  heard  so  much  from  every  one : 
him  I  will  receive  and  trust."  The  nabob  answered  all  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  Schwarz  in  a  very  straightforward 
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journey ;  but  in  accordance  with  his  resolution  "  to  keep 
liands  undc!iled  by  any  present,"  he  appropriated  the 
sum  to  founding  an  English  orphan  school  at  Tanjore. 
When  Hyder  invaded  the  Carnatic,  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress— on  the  one  hand  by  the 
invader,  on  die  other  by  the  combined  exactions  of  the 
English  and  their  own  ruler,  and  even  the  garrison  at  Tan- 
jore was  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation.  In  this  extremity 
Schwarz  requested  the  cultivators  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts to  send  in  their  cattle,  simply  pie 
their  payment.  In  two  or  I ' 
were  thus  obtained. 

After  labouring  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  his  self- 
denying  vocation  widi  an  assiduity  which  places  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  modern  missionaries,  Schwarz  died  February 
13, 1793,  full  of  years  and  of  honours.  His  direct  success 
was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Protestant  mis- 
sionary in  India;  the  converts  from  idolatry  through  his 
agency  amounted  to  several  thousands.  The  part  he  took 
in  political  transactions  was  evidently  forced  upon  him,  and 
prompted  in  no  degree  by  worldly  ambition.  No  man  prob- 
ably ever  won  such  esteem  and  reverence  from  all  parties, 


manner,  and  on  his  leaving,  after  a  stay  of  three  montl 
presented  him  with  300  rupees  to  defray  the  expenses 
his  journey ;  but  in  accordance  with  his  resolution  "  to  kei 


tic,  simply  pledging  his  word  for 
three  days  a  thousand  bullocks 
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though  "  he  deprecated  posthumous  praise,  and  was  in  con- 
stant dread  of  fame."  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  vied  with 
his  converts  and  countrymen  in  extolling  his  virtue*  and 
deploring  his  decease.  The  Rajah  of  Tanjore  erected  n 
monument,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  the  mission  church, 
in  which  he  is  represented  a*  grasping  the  Ivand  of  the 
dying  missionary,  and  receiving  his  benediction.  The  East 
India  Company  also  sent  out  a  splendid  monument  by 
Bacon,  which  was  placed  in  St  Mary's  church  at  Madras. 
(Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Scktcarz,  tjfc., 
by  Hugh  Pearson.  D.D.,  3d  edit.,  Lond.  1839.)     (j.  e.r.) 

SCHWARZBURG,  a  portion  of  Germany,  geogra- 
phically divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  part ;  and 
politically  into  the  two  principalities  of  Schwarzburo- 
Rudoistadt  and  Schwarzburg-Sosdershausen.  The 
northern  portion,  called  the  Lower  County  (Unicrhrrrt- 
eha/t),  lies  close  upon  the  valley  called  Guldene  Aue,  and  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  Prussia  and  Saxc-Coburg-Gotha;  the 
southern  or  Upper  County  (Oberherrtckaft)  lies  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Thuringian  Mountains,  and  is  en- 
circled by  tiic  Saxon  duchies,  having  Weimar  on  the  N.. 
Altenburg  on  the  E.,  Meiningen  on  the  S.E.  and  S.,  and 
Gotha  on  the  W.  The  country  is  divided  between  the 
follows  :— 

is,. -ilr..  To*  ISM. 

•untr   285  54,013 

Jo   85  14.9C2 

  370    68,074 

Sondcrthsusen,  lower  county   189  35,127 

a  upper    do.    138  26,325 

  327    61,452 

Total  of  both  principalities,  697  130,426 
The  lower  county  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  hills  called  the 
Hainlcitc,  stretching  from  the  Harz  to  the  Unstrut.  They 
arc  well  wooded,  and  at  the  highest  part  reach  the  height 
of  1419  feet  above  the  sea.  Here,  also,  is  an  isolated  peak 
called  Kyffhauser,  1458  feet  high.  The  principal  heights 
in  the  upper  county  belong  to  the  Thuringian  chain,  but 
no  remarkable  summits  rise  within  the  limits  of  the  princi- 
pality. The  highest  point  is  Wurzclberg,  2600  feet  high. 
The  surface  of  the  whole  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile, 
especially  in  the  lower  county.  This  portion,  too,  enjoys 
a  milder  climate  than  the  upper  county.  Both  counties 
are  watered  entirely  by  affluents  of  the  Stale  ;  which  river 
itself  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  of  the  upper 
county.  The  Schwarza,  Ilm,  and  (sera,  in  the  upper 
county ;  the  Wipper  and  Helbe,  in  the  lower,  are  the  chief 
rivers;  the  first  two  joining  the  Saale  directly,  and  the  others 
through  its  affluent,  the  Unstrut.  Agriculture  is  well  at- 
tended to  i  and  the  chief  crops  raised  arc  com,  potatoes, 
and  flax,  which  yield  abundantly.  The  extensive  forests 
also  furnish  a  large  amount  of  timber.  Vines  are  grown 
in  some  places ;  and  vegetables  and  fruit  arc  plentiful. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  arc  reared,  many  of 
them  of  good  breeds.  Game  abounds  in  the  country,  and 
fish  in  the  rivers.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  land  are 
great,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  mining. 
Iron  is  the  most  important  of  the  minerals ;  and  of  it  Rudoi- 
stadt produces  annually  about  18,000  cwt.,  and  Sonders- 
hausen, 9500  cwt.  Salt  is  also  obtained  in  the  former  prin- 
cipality, to  the  amount  of  (30,000  cwts.  yearly.  Alum, 
vitriol,  cobalt,  marble,  gypsum,  building-stone,  porcelain 
earth,  etc.,  are  found  here.  The  manufactures  of  the 
country  are  not  very  important.  Rudoistadt,  however, 
has  one  peculiar  to  it*elf ;  that  of  oils  and  medicinal  sub- 
stances, chiefly  carried  on  in  the  village  of  Oberwcissbach. 
Woollen  and  linen  weaving,  brewing,  distilling,  paper- 
making,  and  the  preparation  of  pitch,  tar,  and  lamp-black, 
employ  many  people  in  both  principalities.  A  consider- 
able export  trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  in  salt,  timber,  corn, 
and  manufactured  goods.    Education  is  well  attended 
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to  in  both  principalities:  each  has  numerous  elementary 
schools  and  a  normal  seminary ;  while  Rudoistadt  has  one, 
and  Sondershausen  two  gymnasiums.  The  religion  of  the 
princes  and  majority  of  the  people  in  both  states  is  the 
Ijitheran.  In  both  the  constitution  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
the  executive  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  and 
the  legislative  residing  in  a  diet ;  that  for  Rudoistadt  con- 
sisting of  sixteen,  and  that  for  Sondershausen  of  fifteen 
members.  The  public  revenue  of  the  former,  according  to 
the  budget  for  1858,  was  L.67,149;  the  expenditure, 
L.66,578.  Of  the  latter,  according  to  the  budget  for 
1856-59,  the  revenue  was  L.80,167;  and  the  expenditure 
L.79,127.  In  Sondershausen,  in  1856,  the  debt  of  the 
country  amounted  to  L.93,447 ;  and  that  of  the  chamber 
of  finance  to  L.139,056.  Both  principalities  belong  to  the 
Germanic  confederation  ;  and  the  contingent  furnished  bv 
Rudoistadt  is  809,  that  furnished  by  Sondershausen,  676 


men.  The  history  of  Schwarzburg  is  distinguished  by  no 
event  of  any  great  importance.  The  most  illustrious  of 
the  princes  was  Gunther  XXI.,  who  was  chosen 
by  a  partv  among  the  electors,  in  opposition  to 
IV.,  in  1347,  but  who  soon  after  withdrew  his  | 
The  Counts,  as  thev  were  called  then,  of 
were  originally,  and  for  a  long  time,  vassals  of  Saxony,  but 
in  1699  obtained,  for  a  compensation,  their  independence 
from  the  needy  monarch  of  that  country.  The  two  reigning 
from  the  two  sons  of  Gunther  XL, 
died  in  1552;  that  of  Sondershausen  from  the  elder, 
and  that  of  Rudoistadt  from  the  younger  son. 

SCH  WAZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Tyrol, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  sixteen  miles  E.N.E.  of  Inns- 
bruck. It  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  parish  church,  containing 
some  interesting  monuments ;  also  an  old  Franciscan  con- 
vent, and  a  curiotts  tower  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mint. 
Schwaz  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  which 
were  worked  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  partnership,  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg, 
and  yielded  to  the  latter  alone  200,000  florins  (about 
L.22,000)  annually.  These  mines  are  now  exhausted; 
but  iron  and  copper  arc  still  obtained  here  in  abundance. 
Pop.  4628. 

SCHWEDT,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg  and  circle  of  Potsdam,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oder,  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stettin.  Its  houses  are  in 
general  well  built,  and  its  broad  streets  are  partly  lined 
with  chestnut-trecs.  Here  is  a  palace,  with  a  garden,  a 
riding-house,  and  a  theatre  attached  to  it.  This  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Brandenburg- Schwedt, 
a  branch  of  the  Brandenburg  family  that  became  extinct  in 
1759.  Woollen  and  linen  cloth,  tobacco,  and  starch  are 
made  here.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French  origin ; 
for  many  emigrants  settled  here  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.    Pop.  7396. 

SCHWEIDNTTZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Silesia,  on  a  hill  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weistritz,  29  miles  S.W.  of  Brcslau.  It  is  entered  by  six 
gates,  and  has  broad  regular  streets,  and  two  large  squares- 
Most  of  the  louses  arc  well  built.  The  most  important 
buildings  are  the  council-hall  and  one  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches.  The  latter  has  a  tower  327  feet  high,  the 
loftiest  in  the  kintrd  and  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained 
from  its  summit.  There  arc  also  several  other  churches, 
an  Ursulinc  convent,  gymnasium,  hospital,  &c.  Here  are 
large  barracks,  public  offices,  and  a  court  of  law.  An  active 
trade  is  carried  on ;  and  there  arc  breweries,  distilleries, 
paper-mills,  silk-mills,  dye-works,  tanneries,  and  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  and  hat*. 
Schweidnitz  is  only  11  miles  from  the  Bohemian  frontier; 
and  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  frequently  exposed  to 


sieges.  Several  times  during  the  Thirty  Years*  Wor  wai 
this  its  fate ;  and  alter  being  regularly  fortified  by  Frederick 
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Schw.in-  the  Great  in  1747,  it  was  taken  by  the  Austrian*  in  1757, 
fort     but  recovered  by  Prussia  in  1759.    It  was  subsequently 
taken  by  the  French  in  1807,  and  its  outer  defence*  were 
Bcbwyu.  ,hen  droved.    it  i,  I)ow  tt  second-rate  fortress.  Pop. 
V— '  14.488. 

SCHWEINFURT  (anc.  Trajectus  Sucvomm),  a  town 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia.  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Main,  22  mile.  N.N.E.  of  Wurzburg. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  »till  encircled  by  the  old  wall  and 
ditch,  and  entered  by  two  of  the  old  gates.  There  are 
here  a  handsome  town-hall,  several  churches,  a  gymnasium 
founded  by  Gustavus'Adolphus,  several  other  schools,  and 
various  benevolent  institutions.  The  town  has  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  hosiery,  leather,  hard- 
ware, tobacco,  brandv,  &c.    Pojv  7800. 

SCHWELM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  Schwelmbach,  35  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Arensberg.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  goods,  iron,  steel,  and  hardware,  leather,  &c. ;  and 
tome  trade  in  cattle.  In  the  vicinity  are  medicinal  springs. 
Pop.  4598. 

SCHWERIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Mccklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  of  Schwerin,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Lubeck.  It  lies  in  a 
beautiful  situation,  on  an  irregular  piece  of  ground,  almost 
encircled  by  the  lake  and  its  branches,  and  by  other  small 
sheets  of  water ;  and  where  not  surrounded  by  these,  is 
defended  by  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  seven  gates. 
There  are  an  old  town  and  several  more  modern  suburbs. 
On  an  island,  in  the  lake  of  Schwerin,  stands  the  old  castle, 
built  by  Wallenstein  in  1629.  It  is  almost  of  royal  size  and 
magnificence,  and  has  extensive  gardens  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake.  Opposite  the  castle  is  a  large  public  place, 
adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  late  grand-duke,  Paul 
Frederick,  and  lined  w  ith  the  theatre,  the  grand  ducal  palace, 
and  the  college.  The  ducal  picture  gallery,  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  contains  many  fine  paintings.  The 
ancient  cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style, 
peculiar  to  the  Baltic  countries.  It  contains  many  in- 
teresting monuments.  Among  the  public  buildings  of 
Schwerin,  are  another  palace,  a  town-hall,  council-houses 
for  the  old  and  new  town  respectively,  several  churches,  a 
mint,  and  an  arsenal.  There  arc  numerous  schools,  a  large 
infirmary,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  Some  manu- 
factures, chiefly  of  brandy,  vinegar,  and  tobacco,  are  carried 
on  here.    Pop.  20,723. 

Schwerin,  or  Sciiwierzina,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  and  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Posen,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Obra  and  the  Warthe.  It  consists  of  a  town  proper 
and  a  suburb ;  and  besides  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  has  also  a  synagogue.  Weaving  is  extensively 
carried  on  here ;  also  brewing  and  tanning.    Pop.  5636. 

SCHW1EBUS,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  circle  and  41  miles  E.  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  country,  near  the  Sch- 
wemme,  and  contains  a  castle  and  two  churches.  Important 
manufactures  of  cloth  are  carried  on  here.    Pop.  6228. 

SCHW  YTZ,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  those  of  Zurich  and  St  G alien,  E.  by  that  of 
Giants,  S.  by  those  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  and  W.  by 
those  of  Luzern  and  Zug.  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  River  Linth  ;  its  southern 
boundary  by  the  Lake  of  Luzern  and  a  branch  of  the  Alps 
called  the  Rosstock  (between  6000  and  7000  feet  high)  ; 
and  its  western  boundary  bv  the  Rigi  (5676  feet),  the  lake 
of  Zug,  the  Rossberg  (5)95  feet),  and  the  ridge  of  Mor- 
garten.  On  the  east  the  canton  has  no  natural  limit.  Area, 
338  square  miles.  The  whole  of  the  surface  is  mountainous 
and  rugged,  being  occupied  by  ridges  of  the  Alps,  and 
lofty  valleys  lying  between  them.  The  mountains  that 
occupy  the  centre  ot  the  country  consist  of  the  western 
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branches  of  the  lofty  Alps  of  Giants,  which  attain  in  that  Boawyu 


c  limits  of  Schwytt 
the  principal  chain 
the  canton,  several 
tion  to  the  I 

i.  In  the  valleys  thus  formed  rise  the  upper 
Sihl,  which  flows  north  and  joins  the  Lemruat 
i ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  main  ridge  lies  the 


northerly  direction  to  the  lake  of 


the  vallev 
The 


canton  the  height  of  9528  feet,  but  gradually  diminish  to 
wards  the  west,  and  no* here  within  the  limits 
reach  to  great  an  elevation.  From 
stretching  westwards  near  the  south  of 
branches  extend  in  a 
Zurich, 
of  the! 
Zurich  ; 

of  the  Muotta,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  of  1 
principal  mountain-peaks,  besides  those  alreac 
arc  Mieseren,  6995  feet;  Mythen,  5860  feet;  and  Rhone, 
4026  feet.  Schwytz  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  many 
Hand,  as  its  mountains  are  of  lew  cle- 
rise  above  the  snow  line.  But  very 
little  of  the  ground  is  fit  for  the  plough ;  and  this,  like 
many  of  the  other  cantons,  is  almost  entirely  a  pastoral 
country,  raising  on  its  wide  mountain-pastures  a  large 
number  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  The  canton  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  20,000  horned  cattle,  about  1000  horses, 
6000  sheep,  7000  goats,  and  6000  swine.  There  are  some 
vineyards  along  the  Lake  of  Zurich ;  and  corn,  potatoes, 
flax,  and  hemp,  are  raised  in  some  places,  but  only  to  a  small 
extent.  The  forests  of  the  canton  yield  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  valuable  timber.  Schwyiz  is  very  poor  in  minerals, 
and  has  only  some  stone-quarries.  The  manufactures  ot 
the  country  are  very  insignificant;  weaving,  cotton-spinning, 
and  lace-making  being  almost  the  only  branches  carried 
on.  The  principal  articles  exported  are  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  live  stock,  butter,  cheese,  and  timber ;  while  corn, 
wine,  brandy,  coffee,  sugar,  and  manufactured  articles  are 
imported.  The  inhabitants  are  of  German  origin,  and 
belong,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  Protestants,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For  the  education  of  the 
people,  there  is  a  college  at  Schwytz,  a  clerical  seminary  at 
Einsiedeln,  and  numerous  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  constitution  is  democratical ;  the  legis- 
lative power  is  in  the  bands  of  a  canton  council  of  eighty- 
one  members,  elected  by  the  people  in  thirteen  districts ; 
and  the  executive  power  is  committed  to  a  government 
council  of  seven  members — a  landamman  or  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  treasurer,  and  four  councillors,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  canton  council.  The  legislative  body  exists 
for  four  years,  but  one-half  of  the  members  retire  every  two 
years.  The  general  assembly  (landes  gemtinde)  of  all  the 
citizens,  that  formerly  met  every  two  years,  and  had  an 
important  share  in  the  legislature,  was  abolished  in  1848, 
when  the  present  constitution  was  adopted.  The  judicial 
establishment  consists  of  a  canton  court  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, with  as  many  supplementary  ones,  elected  by  the  whole 
people  in  the  assemblies  of  each  of  the  six  districts ;  and  a 
criminal  court  of  five  judges,  appointed  by  the  canton  coun- 
cil. Schwytz  wasoncof  the  three  original  cantons  that  formed 
the  confederation  in  1308,  against  the  Austrian  power;  and 
from  its  name  the  modern  appellation  of  the  entire  country 
has  been  derived.  See  Switzerland.  Pop.  (1850)  44,168. 

Schwytz,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton,  is  merely 
a  small  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Muotta,  at  the  foot  of 
Mythen,  a  two-peaked  mountain,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  mitre,  3  miles  from  the  Lake  of  Luzern  and  24 
S.S.E.  of  Zurich.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  coun- 
cil-hall, and  an  arsenal,  in  which  are  the  banners  captured 
at  Morgartcn,  as  well  as  those  tlutt  hav  e  been  borne  by  the 
Schwytz  troops  on  various  other  occasions.    Pop.  5432. 

SCIACCA,  a  seaport  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
and  30  miles  W.X.W.  of  Girgenti.  It  stands  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  occupying  the  slope  of  a  bill,  between 
steep  cliffs ;  and  is  protected  by  a  citadel,  as  well  as  by  walls 
and  bastions.  The  chief  buildings  in  this  somewhat  mean- 
hospitals,  and  a  Col- 
in the  vicinity  are  salt  lagoons,  sulphur  mines,  and 
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hot  sulphur  springs.  Some  manufactures  arc  carried  on ; 
but  the  chief  occupation  of.  the  people  is  the  taking  and 
curing  of  sardines.  There  is  a  small  harbour,  and  a  good 
anchorage ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  shelter,  the  trade, 
which  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  corn  and  sardines, 
is  only  carried  on  in  summer.    Pop.  12,670. 

SCICLI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse, 
on  a  fiver  of  the  same  name,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Modica.  It  lias 
a  college  and  manufactories  of  cloth  and  leather.  Pop.  96o0. 

SCIENCE  (Scientia),  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  a  body  of 
organized  knowledge,  whose  phenomena  are  arranged  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  reasons  or  causes  by  which  they  arc  in- 
fluenced, in  their  legitimate  connection  and  interdepend- 
enoc.  'j'hat  science  which  deals  with  the  succession  of 
reason  anil  consequent,  is  entitled  an  abstract  science ;  while 
that  which  deals  with  causes  and  effects  is  called,  for  the 
most  part,  a  natural  or  physical  science.  Those  scic 
which  are  supposed  to  be  complete  are  called  ei 
such  as  geometry.  But  the  great  majority  of 
called  sciences— that  is,  all  those  branches'  of  knowledge 
in  which  discovery  is  possible — hardly  deserve  the  name, 
being  only  a  bundle  of  theories  or  of  facts,  bound  together 
with  more  or  less  exactness,  and  which  a  fresh  discovery 
may  any  day  untie.  Science  not  onlv  sees,  and  sees  with 
ccrtaintv,  but  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  it  is,  that 
it  foresee*.  Thus  it  is  distinguished  from  art  It  is  dis- 
tinguished again  from  literature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  its  busi- 
ness to  discover  and  apply  self-evident  principles. 

The  various  sciences  will  be  found  under  their  appro- 
priate heads  throughout  the  work. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a  group  belonging  to  England, 
and  included  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  about  30  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Land's  End.  N.  I -at.  (of  the  lightho  use  on  St 
Agnes)  49.  53. ;  W.  Ix>n.  6.  20.  The  form  of  the  group 
is  nearly  circular,  about  30  miles  round ;  and  the  number 
of  islands  is  very  great,  but  only  six  of  them  are  inhabited. 
These  are  the  following  : — 

Atrm  Pop.  (ISM.)  VtlUfir. 

St  Mary's   1600  1668       Hugh  Town. 

TrMco   700  416       Dolphin  Town. 

8t  Martins  „   650  211       Higher  Town. 

St  Agnes   330  204 

Bryher   300  118 

&UDS00   80  10 

Pop.  of  the  whole  (1881)  2627 

The  sea  around  them  is  very  deep,  and  they  rise  out  of 
it  with  steep  and  rugged  sides;  but  between  the  islands 
the  water  is  much  shallower,  and  some  of  hfiem  arc  con- 
nected by  shallows,  left  entirely  dry  at  low-water.  Their 
geological  structure  is  entirely  granitic,  with  a  mixture  of 
quart/,  felspar,  and  mica.  The  granite  is,  however,  coarse 
and  ol  little  value.  The  scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque  ; 
and  the  climate  milder  and  less  variable  than  that  of  Corn- 
wall •,  but  the  soil  is  in  general  barren,  and,  except  in  a  few 
sheltered  spots  no  trees  grow  on  the  islands.  Corn  and 
potatoes  arc  grown  on  St  Mary's,  and  there  is  some  pasture- 
ground  on  others;  but  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
sailors,  pilots,  or  fishermen.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
these  islands  are  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  islands  of  the 
ancients ;  but  as  no  trace  of  that  metal  is  found  here,  the 
extremity  of  the  mainland  was  probably  included  under 
that  name.  They  were  sometimes  used  as  a  place  of 
banishment  by  the  Romans.  The  sea  between  them  and 
the  mainland  is  called  I,eihowsow,  or  the  Lioness ;  and  if 
we  believe  ancient  tradition,  there  was  formerly  here  a 
tract  of  slaty  rock  connecting  the  islands  with  the  Land's 
End.  This  was  that  "  sweet  land  of  Lioiincssc,"  where 
the  knights  of  the  Hound  Table  fell  around  their  lord.  King 
Arthur,  and  where  he  was  mysteriouslv  carried  anav  from 
mortal  sight. 
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SCINDE.   See  Sm>n. 

SCIO,  Ciiio,  or  Kmo  (anc  Chios),  an  island  belong- 
ing to  Asiatic  Turkey,  lying  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  trom  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Strait  of  Scio,  about  7  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
point.  N.  Lat  (of  the  capital)  38.  33.;  E.  Lon.  26.  1. 
Length  from  X.  to  S.  32  miles  greatest  breadth  18 ;  area, 
50*  square  miles.  The  surface  is  rocky  and  uneven,  being 
traversed  by  several  limestone  ridges,  with  rich  and  beau- 
tiful valleys  between.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
tiful  of  ali  the  Grecian  islands ;  and  is 
by  many  springs  and  rivulets,  so  as  to  preserve  a  constant 
verdure.  As  only  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  is  fit  for  the 
plough,  corn  is  not  raised  to  any  great  extent;  but  the 
ground  is  suitable  to  various  other  valuable  crops.  The 
wine  of  Chios  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  beverages  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  is  still  held  in  some  repute.  In 
modem  times,  however,  the  chief  production  of  the  island 

"  from  the  juice  of  a  certain 
and  other  fruits,  are  also 
raised ;  and  among  its  other  productions  are  silk,  cotton, 
oil,  and  wool.  The  only  mineral  of  importance  is  marble, 
of  which  there  is  a  quarry  near  the  chief  town.  1  he  chief 
articles  imported  into  the  island  are  corn,  iron,  tin,  earthen- 
ware, and  colonial  produce.  A  considerable  navigation  is 
carried  on,  both  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade.  The 
port,  however,  is  so  choked  up  with  mud  as  to  be  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  entrance.  Hence  few  European  vessels 
anchor  here.  Scio  is  connected  by  ancient  tradition  with 
the  father  of  Greek  poetry,  "the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
rocky  isle  ;"  it  was  one  of  the  seven  places  that  contended 
for  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  Apart  from 
this  doubtful  renown,  the  history  of  the  island,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  has  much  interest.  The  original 
inhabitants  arc  believed  to  have  been  Pelasgians,  who  came, 
according  to  one  tradition,  from  Thrssaly.  Subsequently 
Ionian  settlers  established  themselves  here,  but  aid  not 
entirely  expel  the  previous  occupants.  Chios  thus  became 
a  member  of  ttie  Ionian  confederation  of  twelve  states  on 
tlie  Asiatic  islands  and  coast.  Its  insular  position  protected 
it  against  the  Lydian,  and  for  a  time  against  the  Persian 
power.  But  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  Chians  lent  their 
assistance  to  their  fellow-countrymen  by  furnishing  ships 
to  the  fleet,  which  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Persians  off 
Miletus,  -194  B.C.  The  conquerors  in  consequence  landed 
on  the  island,  and  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
batde  of  Mycale,  in  479,  liberated  Chios  from  the  Persian 
yoke,  but  only  to  become  a  dependency  of  Athens.  To 
this  power  it  remained  faithful,  till  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  as  that  disastrous  contest  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  fortune  of  war  began  to  prove  adverse  to 
Athens  the  Chians  attempted  to  assert  their  liberty.  They 
suffered  several  defeats  from  the  Athenian-.,  who  bid  waste 
the  island,  but  could  not  conquer  the  capital.  At  a  later 
period  Chios  was  again  sub'-'ct  to  Athens,  and  again  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  have  maintained  its  independence  for 
some  time.  It  gave  assistance  to  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Antiochus,  190  b.c.  ;and  afterwards  when  allied  with 
Mithridatcs  that  monarch,  suspecting  the  people  of  a  bear- 
ing towards  the  Romans,  seiu  -i  lieutenant,  w  ho  carried  the 
inhabitants  away  from  the  island,  86  n.c.  They  were  re- 
stored by  the  Romans;  and,  in  consideration  of  this  calamity, 
the  island  was  made  a  free  state  and  an  ally  of  Rome. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  the  history  of  Chios  presents  no 
event  of  importance  ;  but  in  subsequent  times  the  nlace 
appears  as  the  scene  of  as  great  calamities  as  before.  Early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Turks  conquered  the  capital, 
and  perpetrated  a  general  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but 
from  1316  to  1366  Scio  was  held  by  the  Genoese.  In  the 
latter  year  it  was  conquered  by  Sol  y  man  the  Magnificent ; 
and  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period 
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Selopplm.  when  the  Venetian!  possessed  it,  the  island  has  belonged 
V—^/lw'  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  1822.  during  the  Greek  insur- 
rection, a  number  of  Samians  landed  in  Scio,  and  persuaded 
or  forced  its  peaceful  inhabitants  to  rise  against  the  Turks. 
They  did  not  succeed  in  mastering  the  castle;  and  soon  an 
army  was  landed  from  Asia,  who  renewed  the  ancient  ca- 
lamities of  the  island.  The  plunder  and  massacre  that 
ensued  were  so  unsparing,  that  in  a  short  time  only  2000 
Christians  were  left  out  of  a  population  of  1 10,000.  Many 
traces  of  this  disaster  may  yet  be  seen  in  Scio,  but  it  is 
beginning  to  recover  from  its  desolation,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  62.000.  The  capital,  called  Khio  or 
Castro,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chios,  near  the 
middle  of  the  east  coast.  It  is  generally  weil  built,  in  the 
Italian  stvle,  and  has  a  castle  and  a  harbour.  Some  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen.  Previous 
to  1 b22  the  population  was  30,000 ;  it  is  now  not  half  that 
number. 

SCIOPPIUS,  Gaspab,  a  learned  German  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Neumark,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  on  the  27th  of  May  1576.  He  studied  at  the 
university  with  so  much  success,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  became  an  author,  and  published  books,  says  Ferrari, 
which  deserve  to  be  admired  by  old  men.  But  liis  disposi- 
tion did  not  correspond  with  his  genius.  Naturally  pas- 
sionate and  malevolent,  he  assaulted  without  mercy  the 
characters  of  eminent  men.  He  abjured  the  system  of  the 
Protestants,  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic  about  the  year 
1 599 ;  but  his  character  remained  the  same.  He  possessed 
all  those  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  making  a  distinguished 
figure  in  the  literary  world — imagination,  memory,  profound 
learning,  and  invincible  impudence.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  terms  of  reproach  in  most  languages.  He  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  neither  showed 
respect  to  his  superiors  nor  did  he  behave  with  decency  to 
his  equals.  He  was  possessed  with  a  frenzy  of  an  uncom- 
mon kind,  being  a  perfect  firebrand,  scattering  around  him, 
as  if  for  his  amusement,  the  most  atruciuus  calumnies. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  above  all  others,  was  tlie  object  of  his 
satire.  That  learned  man,  having  drawn  up  the  history  of 
his  own  family,  and  attempted  to  deduce  its  genealogy  from 
princes,  was  severely  attacked  by  Scioppius,  who  ridiculed 
his  high  pretensions.  Scaliger,  in  his  turn,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  the  Life  and  Parentage  of  Caspar  Scioppius,  in 
xvhii  It  lie  Informs  us  that  the  lather  of  Scioppius  had  been 
successively  a  gTave-tligger,  a  journeyman  stationer,  a 
hawker,  a  soldier,  a  miiler,  and  a  brewer  of  beer!  These 
statements  almost  set  Scioppius  mad.  He  collected  all 
the  calumnies  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  Scaliger, 
and  formed  them  into  a  huge  volume,  to  crush  him  at 
once.  He  treated  James  I,  king  of  England,  with  gTcat 
contempt,  in  his  JCcrlesiasticus  and  in  his  Collijrium 
Regium  Jiritannia  Rrgi  (that  is,  An  Eye-salve  tor  his 
Britannic  Majesty).  In  one  of  his  works  he  had  the 
audacity  to  abuse  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a  most  scurrilous 
manner^  on  which  account  his  book  was  burned  at  Paris. 
He  was  bung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  was  represented 
before  the  king  of  England,  but  he  gloried  in  his  dishonour. 
Provoked  w  ith  his  insolence  to  their  sovereign,  the  servants 
of  the  English  ambassador  assaulted  him  at  Madrid  and 
corrected  him  severely,  but  he  boasted  of  the  wounds  he 
had  received.  He  published  more  than  thirty  defamatory 
libels  against  the  Jesuits  ;  and  what  is  surprising,  in  the 
place  where  he  declaims  with  most  virulence  against  that 
society,  he  subscribes  his  own  name  with  expressions  of 
devotion  :  "  I.  Caspar  Scioppius,  already  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  and  ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  give  an  account  or  my  works."  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  employed  himself  in  studying  the 
Apocalypse,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  that 
mysterious  book.    Ha  sent  some  of  his  expositions  to 
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Cardinal  Mazarin,  but  the  cardinal  did  not  find  it  con-  Bcipio. 
venient  to  read  them. 

Ferrari  tells  us  that,  during  the  last  fourteen  vears  of  his 
life,  Scioppius  shut  himself  up  in  a  small  apartment,  w  here 
he  devoted  himself  solely  to  study.  The  same  writer  ac- 
quaints us  that  he  could  repeat  the  Scriptures  almost 
entirely  by  heart ;  but  his  good  qualities  were  eclip-ed  by 
his  vices.  For  his  love  of  slander,  and  the  furious  assaults 
which  he  made  upon  the  most  eminent  men,  he  wa«  called 
the  Cerberus  of  literature.  He  accuses  even  Cicero  of 
barbarisms  and  improprieties,  lie  died  on  the  19th  of 
November  1649,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  at  Padua,  the 
only  retreat  which  remained  to  him  from  the  multitude  of 
enemies  whom  he  had  created.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
digious learning,  and  of  great  acuteness.  He  had  no  equal 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  he  might  have 
attained  as  great  a  reputation  as  his  op|K>nent.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  had  his  temper  been  a  little  better,  and  had  he 
indulged  less  frequently  in  satire  and  general  intolerance. 
He  edited  and  wrote  notes  to  a  great  many  authors.  One 
hundred  and  four  works  are  ascrilied  to  him,  which  discover 
great  genius  and  learning.  Many  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished under  assumed  names.  The  chief  of  his  writings 
are  Veritimilium  Libri  iv.  1596,  in  8vo ;  Commcntarius 
de  Arte  Critira,  1661,  in  8vo ;  De  sua  ad  Catholicos 
jiligratiane,  1660,  in  8vo  j  Notationes  Criticte  in  Pha?- 
drum,  in  Priapeia,  Patavii,  1664,  in  8vo ;  Suspertarwn 
Stetionum  Libri  v.  1664,  in  8vo;  Ciasticum  Belli  Saeri, 
1619,  in  -ho;  Cullyrium  Regium,  1611,  in  8vo;  Gramma- 
tica  Philosophica,  1644,  in  8vo ;  Relatio  ad  Reges  et  Priit- 
cipes  de  Striitagematibus  Societatit  Jew,  1641,  in  12mo. 

SCIPIO  (Lat.  a  Mtaff),  the  name  of  an  illustrious  patri- 
cian family  of  Rome,  of  the  gens  Cornelia.  It  rose  to 
great  power  in  the  Roman  state,  and  to  this  family  more 
than  to  any  other  Rome  was  indebted  for  her  empire  over 
the  world.  Of  the  thirty-six  names  usually  given  in  con- 
nection with  that  distinguished  house,  unquestionably  the 
most  illustrious  were  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africamu 
Major,  and  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  jErnilianus  Africanus 
Minor. 

Scipio  Apiucasis  Major,  Publius  Cornelius,  the  son 
of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  fell  in  Spain,  was  pro- 
bably the  greatest  man  in  Rome  after  Julius  Caesar.  He 
wus  born  u.c.  234,  since  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age 
when  appointed  to  the  command  in  Spain,  u.c.  210.  From 
his  early  youth  he  displayed  an  uncommon  reverence  for 
the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  his  quiet  but  deep  enthusiasm 
burned  in  him  like  a  flame.  Before  engaging  in  any  busi- 
ness he  first  went  to  the  Capitol,  and  there,  in  the  high  re- 
tirement of  his  own  soul,  held  converse  with  the  unseen 
powers,  who  gave  or  withheld  their  approval  of  the  project 
which  he  had  in  view.  Those  Romans  who  still  held  on 
by  any  vestige  of  faith  in  the  old  Roman  religion,  enter- 
tained his  assertions,  and  stood  in  awe  of  his  person.  There 
germinated  in  this  man,  despite  the  scepticism  of  Polybius, 
a  deep  and  strong  faith  in  the  permanence  of  religious  ideas, 
and  in  the  constancy  of  religious  impressions,  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  led  him  into  the  wilderness 
as  an  ascetic,  or  would  have  endowed  him  w  ith  the  rapt  ear- 
nestness of  a  mystic.  Scipio  was  born  a  hero,  and  not  an  , 
ini|xistor.  The  large  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  found  vent  in 
rude  military  life,  where,  if  it  found  much  to  check  the 
vigour  of  its  growth,  met  likewise  with  much  which  it  could 
assimilate.  By  presenting  to  the  vulgar  minds  of  the  sol- 
diery a  picture  ot  rapt  devotion  and  yet  of  stern  command, 
he  gained  an  influence  over  them  which  was  quite  extra- 
ordinary because  quite  irresistible.  In  the  more  immediate 
relations  of  generalship,  what  could  resist  the  energy  of  that 
arm  which,  in  its  every  blow,  dealt  desolation  and  death 
to  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  of  the  Roman  gods  ?  When 
thii  religious  enthusiasm  seised  hold  not  only  of  the  fcel- 
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ings  of  a  single  man  or  his  immediate  attendants,  but  which 
animated  an  entire  array  with  its  assuring  influence,  where 
was  the  Carthaginian  who  could  stand  long  before  its 
power?  where  the  Hispanian  who  would  not  speedily  bow 
before  it  as  before  the  march  of  doom  ? 

At  the  ape  of  seventeen  he  fought  at  the  Ticinus  (in 
218  B.C.),  and  is  there  reported  to  have  saved  his  father's 
life.  As  a  tribune,  he  fought  and  survived  the  fatal  battle 
of  Canna?,  w  as  made  joint  commander  of  the  remains  of  the 
army  with  Appius  Claudius  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  by 
his  youthful  heroism  brought  light  to  his  bewildered  coun- 
trymen, anil  induced  them  to  forego  the  silly  project  of 
resigning  Italy  in  despair.  He  was  chosen  aside  ere  he 
was  twenty-four.  He  displayed  his  arrogant  temper  to 
the  hesitating  tribunes  on  that  occasion  in  these  words 
—"If  all  the  Quirites  wish  to  make  me  ardile,  I  am  old 
enough."  He  lost  his  father  and  uncle  in  Spain  in  21 1  B.C., 
and  ere  the  year  was  out,  when,  in  default  of  a  more  ex- 
perienced general,  he  presented  himself  to  the  Roman 
people  to  command  their  army  in  Spain,  he  was  received 
first  of  all  with  silent  wonder,  and  lastly,  gaining  confidence 
by  the  picture  of  stern  resolution  presented  to  them  in  this 
young  soldier,  they  chose  him  with  shouts  of  acclamation. 
He  arrived  in  Spain  in  the  summer  of  2 10  bjc.  The  whole 
country  south  of  the  I  ben  is  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Scipio  at  once  resolved  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  head 
of  the  Carthaginian  power,  by  attacking  New  Carthage. 
His  project  was  crowned  with  success.  In  the  conquered 
city  he  tbund  a  great  abundance  of  arms,  corn,  and  other 
necessaries.  He  retired  to  Tarraco,  where  he  remained 
during  the  winter.  Here,  so  great  was  the  general  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  by  the  mildness,  the  courtesy,  and  the 
energy  of  the  young  Roman,  that  the  Spanish  tribes  not 
only  came  over  to  his  cause,  but  wished  to  make  him 
their  king.  Next  year  he  attacked  Hasdruba),  in  the  valley 
of  the  Guadalquiver,  and  gained  an  almost  incredible  vic- 
tory. It  is  said  by  the  Roman  writers  that  no  less  than 
22,000  men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  8000  slain.  In  207 
B.c.  Scipio  gained,  by  a  decisive  victory,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Spain.  He  sheathed  his  sword,  and  trusted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  humanity  to  win  the  rude  inhabitants.  They 
gathered  round  him,  eager  to  kiss  his  garment,  and  all  the 
native  chiefs  flocked  in  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  omnipo- 
tent Rome.  With  the  design  of  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  native  princes  of  Africa,  Scipio  crossed 
over  into  that  country,  accompanied  by  two  quinquiremes. 
There  he  met,  his  old  foe,  Hasdruba!,  the  son  of  Cisco, 
who  had  crossed  over  from  Spain  upon  a  similar  errand. 
The  Carthaginian,  aided  by  the  charms  of  a  fair  daughter, 
seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  outwitted  the  Roman  com- 
mander. Scyphax,  king  of  Numidia,  received  Sopho- 
nisba  in  marriage,  and  thus  cemented  the  Carthaginian 
interest  to  his  own.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  Scipio  chas- 
tised severely  the  town  of  Illiturgi  for  having  led  on  a 
revolt  among  his  soldiers.  He  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness.  During  the  progress  of  his  disease,  8000  of  his 
own  men  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  He  suddenly  rallied, 
and  by  his  wonted  dexterity  at  once  allayed  the  fury  of  the 
soldiery.  Scipio,  whose  presence  was  now  no  longer 
needed,  returned  to  Rome  in  2()6  B.C.,  leaving  the  pro- 
consuls masters  of  the  army  and  of  S|>ain.  He  had  hardly 
returned  to  Rome  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen,  though  con- 
siderably under  the  legal  age.  It  now  became  apparent 
that  if  Hannibal  was  to  be  removed  at  all  from  Italy,  it 
should  be  performed  by  a  diversion  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  their  own  soil.  No  man  was  capable  of  effect- 
ing this  save  the  youthful  hero  who  had  first  asserted 
the  prowess  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Spain.  This  Scipio 
clearly  loresaw ;  but  the  older  senators,  and  especially  Q. 


Fabius  Maximus,  who  was  prompted  by  a 


sought  stealthily  to  thwart.  After  their  various  wiles  had 
been  burst  through,  this  splendid  youth,  with  his  passion  for 
Greek  art  and  Greek  literature,  snowed  his  suspicious  rivals 
that  he  knew  as  well  how  to  train  an  army  as  how  to  con- 
duct it  in  the  field.  Commissioners  of  inquiry  had  been 
summoned  from  Rome  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  in 
Sicily,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteers  and  the  skill  of 
the  commander  astounded  these  officials,  and  they  went  hack 
only  to  tell  the  senate  that  they  had  commanded  Scipio  to 
march  against  Carthage.  Sailing  from  Lilyba-um  in  201 
B.C..  he  landed  near  Ctica  with  a  force  variously  estimated 
at  1 2,200  and  at  35,000  men.  Masinissa,  whose  friendship 
he  had  made  in  Spain,  now  stood  him  in  good  stead.  With 
the  assistance  of  this  prince,  Scipio  almost  annihilated  the 
joint  forces  of  Hasdrubal  and  Scyphax.  (See  Masinissa.) 
These  disasters  induced  the  Carthaginians  to  recall  Hanni- 
bal and  Mago  from  Italy.  An  armistice  was  accordingly 
struck,  and  the  Roman  army  lay  impatient  before  the  walls 
of  Carthage.  The  presence  of  their  renowned  general  gave 
confidence  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  Hannibal  knew  too 
well  the  army  and  the  general  he  had  to  contend  with,  to 
be  rasJi  in  his  projects.  Both  generals,  in  truth,  were 
anxious  for  a  solid  |)eace,  but  a  solid  peace  on  advantageous 
terms  was  what  Scipio  was  quite  unwilling  to  grant,  and 
short  of  which  the  pride  of  Hannibal  would  not  deign  to 
stoop.  The  bloody  batde  of  Naraga,  near  Zama,  (ought 
on  the  19th  of  October  202  B.C.,  settled  the  contest  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  and  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph  201  B.C.  The  populace  manifested  extraordinary 
enthusiasm,  and  sought  to  gratify  it  by  quite  extraordinary 
means.  They  bestowed  upon  him  the  surname  of  Africanus, 
and  wished  to  make  him  consul  and  dictator  for  life.  They 
wished  to  erect  his  statue  in  the  count  u.  They  would  set  it 
up  in  the  rostra  and  the  curia,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
wish  his  enthronement  in  the  Capitol.  Scipio  prudently 
declined  those  invidious  honours;  and  to  shun  the  suspicion 
of  the  senate,  he  w  ithdrew  into  dignified  retirement.  Com- 
ing once  more  before  the  public,  he  was  chosen  censor  and 
consul  the  second  time.  In  190  B.C.  the  censors  re-elected 
him  princrps  tenattu,  and  during  the  same  year  he  chose 
to  accompany  his  brother  Lucius  to  Greece,  to  serve  under 
him  as  legatus.  Returning  to  Rome  in  1K9  b.c,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the  mean  jealousy  of 
the  senate  gave  him  fresh  cause  for  alarm.  The  glory  of 
the  victory  of  Zama  had  now  grown  dim,  the  pride  of  the 
great  general  probably  did  not  abate,  and  the  Roman  senate, 
with  their  paltry  suspicions,  could  not  brook  the  infringe- 
ment of  a  jot  of  their  dignity.  They  opened  a  prosecution 
against  Scipio's  brother,  Lucius,  but  really  directed  against 
Africanus  himself.  This  being  successful,  the  enemies  of 
the  Scipios  were  emboldened  to  charge  the  great  African. 
At  his  trial  he  descanted  much  on  his  signal  .services  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  did  not  deign  to  notice  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  his  foes.  S'ight  came,  and  the  gre.it 
culprit  still  continued  to  speak.  The  trial  was  adjourned  till 
next  day,  and  Africanus,  on  being  summoned  to  appear, 
proudly  reminded  his  judges  and  the  |>eople  of  Rome  that 
this  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama.  He 
adjured  them  in  the  same  haughty  terms  to  follow  him  to 
the  Capitol,  and  return  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  for  the 
safety  of  Rome,  and  to  pray  them  to  grant  in  time  coming 
other  citizens  like  Scipio  Africanus.  The  crowded  assembly 
listened  with  breathless  attention  :  he  smote  a  chord  which 
vibrated  through  every  Roman  heart :  their  veneration  for 
Scipio  returned ;  and  he  was  followed  to  the  Capitol  with 
shouts  which  shook  the  stone*  of  Rome.  The  haughty 
soldier  quitted  Rome  never  to  return.  He  withdrew  to 
Liternum,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  ol  his  days  in  the 
peaceful  cultivation  of  his  estate.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
variously  given  by  Polybius  and  Rutilius  as  183  B.C.,  the 
vcar  as  his  great  rival,  Hannibal.  By  Livy  and  Cicero 
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Sclpio.   rt  is  ascribed  to  185  b.c,  and  by  Valerius  of  Antiiim  to 

—  —  187  B.C.    In  qimpliance  with  bis  own  command,  Ills  bones 

were  buried  at  Liternum,  wbere  hia  tomb  was  shown  in 
the  time  of  Livy.  Thus  died  one  of  the  greatest  men  and 
most  distinguished  generals  which  Rome  had  known ;  and 
beside  the  pedestal  occupied  bv  Hannibal  in  the  Temple  of 
the  statue  of  hi*  conqueror,  Scipio  Afri- 


s  c  o 


Scipio  jEnujjtrs  AraicAxrs  Minor,  PMiui  Cor- 
tteliiu,  was  the  son  of  /Emilius  Paid  us,  conqueror  of  Mace- 
donia, and  was  adopted  by  Scipio,  son  of  the  elder  Afri- 
can  us,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  L.  JJmilius  Paulus. 
He  waa  born  in  1H5  B.C.,  and  while  still  •  youth  he  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Greece,  and  fought  under  him 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  B.C.  16H.  It  was  in  Greece,  moat 
probably,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  historian  Polybiua, 
who,  on  coming  to  Rome,  directed  hia  literary  studies,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  art  and  the  literature  of  Greece.  Poly- 
In'us  accompanied  him  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  disclosed  to 
mm  during  the  leisure  hours  of  his  military  duties,  the  trea- 
sures of  Grecian  thought  and  the  wealth  of  Grecian  learning. 
Nor  did  Scipio  the  younger  neglect  the  literature  or  the 
manners  of  Rome,  while  lie  eagerly  pursued  those  of  her 
great  eastern  rival.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  poets  Lucilius 
and  Terence  ;  and  his  aifection  for  the  younger  I<aelitls  was 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  Africanus  for  the  elder  I, Helms,  and 
has  been  immortalized  by  Cicero  in  his  Laelius  jri're  dt  Ami- 
eiiia.  Like  the  elder  Scipio,  he  cultivated  Greek  letters, 
and  understood  the  elegancies  of  Greek  taste,  without 
setting  aside  the  stern  Roman  virtues,  or  emasculating 
bis  mind  by  the  warm  blandishments  of  a  more  refined 
civilization.  The  younger  Scipio  began  his  public  career  in 
151  R.C.,  by  coming  forward  when  it  was  quite  the  fashion 
to  stand  back,  and  offering  himself  to  serve  in  dreaded  Spain 
in  whatever  capacity  the  consuls  might  choose  to  employ 
him.  He  was  appointed  military  tribune,  under  the  con- 
sulship of  Lucullan,  and  gave  signal  proofs  of  his  personal 
courage  during  the  adventures  of  this  Spanish  cam- 
paign. He  slew  in  single  strife  a  Spanish  giant  of  great 
strength,  and  waa  the  hrst  to  mount  the  walls  at  the  storm- 
ing of  I  ntercatia.  His  courage  and  his  integrity  reminded 
the  barbarians  of  him  whose  name  he  bore,  and  he  awakened 
an  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  the  rude  savi 
only  by  that  paid  to  his  grandfather  Africanus. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  third  Punic  War  in  1 49  B.C., 
Scipio  was  called  to  Africa,  which  he  had  already  visited, 
under  Lucullua,  for  a  supply  of  elephants.  Here  he  repaired 
the  blunders  of  the  consul  Manihus,  gained  the  confidence 
of  Masinissa,  and  what  he  probably  valued  more  than  any  of 
the  more  noisy  demonstrations,  the  "  stern"  Cato  said  of  him, 
in  the  words  of  Homer  (Od.  x.,  495),  "He  alone  has  wis- 
dom, the  rest  are  empty  shadows."  On  Scipio's  withdrawal 
from  Africa,  when  Piso  took  the  command,  he  was  followed 
to  Rome  by  the  wishes  of  the  soldiery,  that  he  might  be- 
ctmie  their  commander.  To  this  dignity  ho  was  raised 
perhaps  than  he  expected.  In  147  B.C.  he  was 
i  consul,  though  not  yet  of  the  legal  age,  and  was  as- 
signed Africa,  the  most  difficult  province  of  Rome,  to 
govern.  The  details  of  the  third  Punic  War  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Roman  History,  where  will  be  found  recorded 
the  bloody  capture  of  the  splendid  African  city.  The  Car- 
thaginians defended  their  city  till  the  spring  of  1 46  B.C., 
when  they  could  no  longer  n  ithstand  the  stem  energy  of 
the  Roman  legions.  They  advanced  with  thundering 
tramp,  and  at  every  street,  and  at  every  house  of  Carthage, 
they  found  the  bloodiest  work  to  do.  The  sight  moved  the 
Rnman  general  to  tears,  and  he  is  said  to  have  given  scope 
to  his  feelings  in  the  almost  prophetic  word*  of  Homer,  re- 
ceded in  the  well-known  lines  of  the  Iliad  (vi.  448)— 

hat  tf  jkski  X  tiff  jit*, ft  I  \  aw 


returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  welcomed  with 
triumph,  and  he  now  won  the  surname  of  Afiri- 
which  he  had  only  before  received  by  inheritance 
from  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  In  no  long  time  the  un- 
grateful Romans  had  him  brought  to  his  trial  before  the 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  on  the  charge  of  majettat,  or  of  con- 
temning the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Scipio  was  ac- 
quitted, and  the  speech  delivered  by  him  on  this  occasion 
was  long  considered  a  masterpiece.  He  strove  to  check 
the  Hum  m  appetite  for  foreign  conquest,  and  showed  a 
high  contempt  for  the  pomp  and  luxury  indulged  in  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  waa  chosen  consul  in  134  B.C.,  and 
was  assigned  the  province  of  Spain,  which  had  long  been 
considered  invincible  by  any  but  a  Scipio.  After  spending 
some  time  in  remodelling  the  discipline  of  the  army,  he  laid 
siege  to  Numanlia,  which  displayed  a  most  heroic  resist- 
ance. (See  Numaxtia.)  The  taking  of  this  town  gained 
for  him  the  surname  of  Numantinus.  During  his  absence 
m  Spain,  his  brother-in-law,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  was  sud- 
denly put  to  death.  Scipio  did  not,  however,  sympathise 
with  his  reforms,  and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  hearing 
of  his  death,  in  the  words  of  Homer  (Od.  i.,  47),  "  So  perish 
all  who  do  the  like  again."  Scipio  did  not  disguise  his  sen- 
timents even  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and  11  down  with  the 
tyrant,"  was  soon  heard  from  the  fickle  mob  who  not  long  be- 
fore had  hailed  him  as  the  liberator  of  Rome.  This  flame  was 
fanned  by  C.  Paprrius  Carbo,  the  tribune,  who  could  not 
tolerate  the  shadow  of  his  presence,  with  his  thirst  for  Greek 
letters  and  for  Greek  philosophy,  and  what  was  still  more 
offensive,  by  his  fondness  for  public  display.  Scipio  was  in 
truth  a  sort  of  Roman  Tory,  strongly  addicted  to  letters, 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  success,  much  given  to  mili- 
tary display,  which  bordered  on  parade,  and  earnestly  op- 
posed to  nearly  all  popular  measures.  He  paid  too  dear  a 
price  for  his  peculiarities.  Returning  home  from  the  senate- 
house,  he  retired  to  his  study,  to  compose  a  speech  in  his 
own  defence  against  the  following  day.  Next  morning 
the  cry  went  through  Rome  that  Scipio  Africanus  Nurnan- 
tinus  was  dead,  b.c.  129.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
he  waa  murdered,  but  bv  whose  hand  never  was  known. 
Popular  suspicion  generally  rested  on  the  tribune,  Papirius 
Carbo ;  and  he  is  expressly  alluded  to  as  the  murderer  by 
Cicero. 

The  few  fragments  of  the  speeches  of  Scipio  the  younger 
have  been  collected  by  Meyer  in  Oral.  Roman.  Fragm. 
pp.  176-193.  His  character  has  been  drawn  in  very  pleas- 
ing colours  by  Cicero,  in  his  Republiea.  His  life  and  death 
have  been  noticed  with  ability  by  Nittsch,  Schcu,  Gerlach, 
and  Zimmerman. 

A  good  account  of  the  Scipio  family  is  given  in  the  Real- 
Enctfclopddie  drr  elattichen  Alterthumiwitsentekafl.  The 
Scipio*,  as  was  usual  among  Roman  families  of  distinction, 
possessed  a  burial-place  used  for  family  purposes.  This 
tomb  was  discovered  in  1780,  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
adds  a  very  interesting  detail  to  the  collection  of  discoveries 
relating  to  the  republican  period  of  Rome.  A  full  account 
of  the  tomb  is  given  by  Visconti  in  his  Monument!  degli 
Scipioni,  and  the  inscriptions  are  given  by  Orelli. 
SCLAVONIA.  See  Slavonia. 
SCONE,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  and  2 
miles  N.E.  of  Perth,  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Tay.  It  is 
neatly  built,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers.  Scone 
palace,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  a  modern  cas- 
tellated building,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  royal  palace, 
where  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  crowned.  The  cele- 
brated stone,  on  which  the  ceremony  used  to  be  performed, 
is  now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  forms  part  of  the  coro- 
nation chair.  Of  the  old  abbey  of  Scone  only  a  single  aisle 
now  remains.  Pop.  of  village,  1439  ;  of  parish,  2381. 
SCOP  AS,  a  distinguished  sculptor  of  the  later  Attic 
was  a  native  of  Paroa,  where  he  was  bom 
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the  first  half  t>r  the  fourth  century  b-c.  Pliny  places  him 
with  Polyclcitus,  Phradmon,  Myron,  Pythagoras,  and 
Perelius,  420  B.C.,  but  tliis  cannot  possibly  be  accurate. 
(See  Sillig.  Cat.  Art.)  He  was  probably  somewhat  older 
than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  he  left  the  fruits  of  his  handi- 
work on  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus.  The  period 
during  which  he  flourished  must  have  been  from  396  bx. 
to  350  B.C.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  regarding 
the  life  of  the  artist,  except  what  one  can  gather  from  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  his  works  still  extant.  He  was  not 
only  a  sculptor,  he  was  likewise  an  architect  and  statuary. 
His  chief  performances  are  the  Niobc  group,  the  Budrum 
marbles,  and  various  statues  chiefly  of  the  gods  of  Greece. 
The  architectural  works  of  Scopas  are  very  justly  cele- 
brated. He  built  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea,  at  Tegca, 
in  Arcadia,  which  was  accounted  the  most  magnificent 
building  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Scopas  likewise  decor- 
ated the  building  with  the  products  of  his  chisel,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  designs  were  the  chase  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar  and  the  battle  of  Telephus  with  Achilles. 
(Pausanias,  viii.  45.)  This  artist  was  likewise  supposed  to 
be  the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  the  critical 
investigations  of  Sillig  have  thrown  much  doubt  on  this 
hyjiothesi*.  There  is  more  certainty  as  to  the  part  taken 
by  Scopas  in  the  decoration  of  the  famed  sepulchre  of  the 
king  of  Caria  at  Halicamassus,  or  the  modern  Budrum. 
The  eastern  front  seems  to  have  been  executed  by  this 
artist,  and  the  other  portions  by  different  workmen.  (See 
Mausoleum.)  He  executed  statues  from  the  mythology 
of  A  proiiite,  of  Dionysius,  of  Apollo,  and  of  Artemis.  But 
the  most  esteemed  work  ascribed  to  Scopas  is  the  cele- 
brated group  of  the  destruction  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Niobe.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  wc  owe  this 
glorious  production  of  Greek  art  to  the  genius  of  Scopas 
or  of  Praxiteles.  Winckelmann  ascribed  it  to  Scopas,  and 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  description  of  it  is  by  the  late 
German  philosopher,  Sc  helling.  Beside*  the  statues  to 
other  divinities,  Scopas  is  said  to  have  executed  a  famous 
group  of  Achilles  conducted  to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  the 
divinities  of  the  sea.  Pliny,  on  whose  authority  this  work 
is  cited,  esteemed  it  the  best  of  all  the  productions  of 
s  1 1 1 1  i,i Very  lew  facts  can  be  ascertained  entirely  beyond 
dispute  regarding  this  artist's  labours. 

SCORE,  or  Pabtition,  in  Music.  Either  of  these 
terms  means  that  written  or  printed  arrangement  of  diffe- 
rent parts  for  voices  or  instruments,  or  for  both,  by  which 
the  structure  of  any  piece  of  music,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  such  parts,  is  brought  successively  under  the  eye,  mea- 
sure after  measure,  so  a*  to  enable  the  student  of  compo- 
sition to  study  the  work,  or  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra 
to  accompany  the  whole  suitably  on  the  pianoforte  or 
organ,  or  instantly  to  perceive  and  correct  errors  in  the  per- 
formance, especially  during  rehearsals.  In  a  score  or 
partition,  all  the  staves  required  in  any  given  page  for  the 
different  parts  should  be  marked  with  their  proper  clefs, 
&C-,  and,  on  the  left  margin,  with  the  names  of  the  diffe- 
rent voices  or  instruments,  and  then  braced  together  at  the 
left  side,  while  at  every  bar  of  the  measure  a  straight  line 
is  drawn  down  the  page,  from  the  top  of  the  highest  stave 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
in  every  partition  the  same  number  of  staves  ought  to  be 
used  from  beginning  to  end  on  every  page,  even  where 
many  bars  of  rests  occur  in  this  or  that  part ;  and  also  the 
clefs,  &c  ought  to  be  marked  oit  every  page,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  different  voices  or  instrument*.  The 
general  neglect  of  these  simple  precautions  renders  many 
partitions  extremely  confused  and  perplexing  to  their 
readers.  In  the  article  Music,  we  have  used  the  word 
partition  in  preference  to  the  word  score ,  for  various  rea- 
sons ;  and  especially  as  we  hail  alrcadv  the  word  partition 
used  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  an  English  writer  of 


eminent  musical  authority,  in  the  very  tense  in  which  we  Scomtty. 
employ  it.  Thomas  Morlev,  in  his  Plaine  and  rarie  In-  ' 
troduciion  to  Practicall  Musicke,  edition  of  1597,  page  34. 
has  stamped  the  word  partition  as  an  English  musical 
term.  He  says,  "and  to  the  ende  that  you  may  the  more 
easily  understand  the  contryving  of  the  parts,  and  their 
proportion  one  to  another,  I  have  set  it  downe  in  parti- 
tion." (o.  V.  o.) 

SCORESBY,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  explorer  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  the  third  child  of  William  and  L, 
Mary  Scoresby,  was  born  at  Cropton,  near  Pickering,  in 
the  county  of  York,  on  the  5th  of  October  1789.  He  wa* 
a  delicate,  bashful  child  ;  was  early  impressed  with  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth,  and  of  the  importance  of  religious  duties, 
qualities  which  remained  with  him  during  lite.  In  1802 
he  was  for  several  months  sent  to  school  under  the  care 
of  Mr  Stock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackwall,  where 
he  wa*  instructed  in  the  elements  of  English  grammar, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  but  the  effect  of  intense  applica- 
tion was  too  much  for  a  delicate  constitution.  His  studies 
commenced  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  continued  until  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening,  with  the  usual  intervals  for 
meals ;  but  besides  these  lessons,  he  wrote  various  exer- 
cise* at  home,  and  attended  occasional  lectures  of  his 
master  on  some  branches  of  science  in  the  evenings. 
There,  too,  he  obtained  hi*  first  lessons  in  theoretic  navi- 
gation. 

His  inclination  for  a  seaman's  life  led  htm,  in  1800,  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  his  father's  ship,  setting  out  on  a  Greenland 
voyage,  until  the  pilot-boat  had  left  the  vessel.  He  wa* 
therefore  equipped  a*  an  apprentice,  and  adopted  the  life  of 
a  seaman,  in  which  he  made  such  proficiency  that,  when 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of 
chief  mate  of  the  ship.  During  the  intervals  of  his  diffe- 
rent Greenland  voyages,  he  studied  assiduously,  at  the 
school  of  Mr  Routh  in  Whitby,  algebra,  geometry,  and  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  navigation  and  marine  sur- 
veying. In  these  branches  he  soon  found  the  explanations 
of  his  master*  (from  their  want  of  practical  application) 
neither  quite  satisfactory  nor  always  intelligible,  and  his 
full  attainment  of  these  branches  was  the  result  of  hi* 
private  studies.  He  stated  that  he  might  have  attained 
some  proficiency  in  I^atin  from  hi*  able  master  had  he  had 
taste  for  more  than  the  mere  elements  of  that  language. 

In  the  winter  of  1806  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and 
attended  some  of  the  classes  in  the  university ;  out  his 
profession  again  recalled  him  to  Whitby  in  March  1807. 

On  returning  from  the  Greenland  voyage  in  1807,  he 
volunteered  his  service*  to  assist  in  bringing  the  Danish 
fleet  to  Britain,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sailed  from  Leith 
to  Copenhagen.  He  was  thus  employed  three  months; 
for  this  the  government  remuneration  was  the  trifling  sum 
of  L.U,  19s.  2d.,  including  bounty,  wages,  and  travelling 
expense*  1  His  own  account  of  this  incident  in  hi*  life  i* 
thus  stated: — "Thus  ended  an  adventurous  and  tryiflg 
voyage — a  voyage  in  which  I  voluntarily  submitted  to 
every  service  and  privation  of  the  commonest  sailor,  though 
from  being  furnished  with  introductory  letters  from  naval 
officers  of  tome  consideration,  I  might  probably  have  fared 
better  had  I  made  use  of  thera  ;  but  I  wished  to  take  my 
chance  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  I  might  have  belter 
opportunity,  by  personal  experience,  of  learning  the  disci- 
pline of  the  navy,  and  the  duties  expected  from  a  seaman 
in  that  service."  In  that  same  year  he  wa*  introduced  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  of  whom  he  soon  became  a  frequent 
correspondent. 

In  1809  Scoresby  made  his  first  assay  as  harpooner  in 
his  father's  ship,  while  still  acting  as  chief  mate.  On  his 
return  he  again  became  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  attended  the  course  of  natural  history  of 
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Scomby.  «cqiuinted ;  and  he  furnished  valuable  papers  to  the 
Wernerian  society  on  the  Greenland  ice,  the  meteorology 
of  those  regions,  and  on  the  Greenland  whale. 

On  the  3th  of  October  1810,  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day, Mr  Score;:  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Resolution,  Greenlandman,  and  sailed  in  her  on  the 
following  March.  His  success  in  this  voyage  was  remark- 
able, for  he  captured  30  whales,  which  yielded  220  tons  of 
oil,  the  larpest  quantity  that  had  then  been  brought  to 
Whitby  by  a  single  vessel.  The  influence  of  his  religious 
education,  and  his  mature  reflections  on  this  important 
subject  now  became  conspicuous.  He  did  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  religious  feeling  among  his  crew,  called  them 
regularly  on  Sunday  to  Divine  service,  and  abstained  from 
pursuing  the  whale  on  that  day. 

On  the  25th  of  September  1811,  Mr  Scoresby  married 
Miss  Mary  Eliza  Lockwood.  Their  first  child,  William, 
was  born  in  April  1812.  In  this  year  he  resigned  the 
command  of  the  Resolution,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Esk  of  Whitby. 

In  1813  he  made  his  first  scries  of  experiments  on  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean  at  considerable  depths,  of  which 
an  interesting  account  is  given  in  his  capital  work,  The 
Arctic  Region*.  In  this  voyage,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, his  judgment  and  courage  were  conspicuously  dis- 
played, and  eminently  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the 
vessel.  For  several  years  his  voyages  were  prosperous ; 
but  in  1816  he  made  a  disastrous  one,  in  which  the  vessel 
was  nearly  lost.  This  disaster  induced  him  to  think  of 
retiring  from  his  nautical  occupation,  but  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  friend,  to  whom  he  had  lent  a  large  part  of  his  earn- 
ings, made  him  give  up  the  idea,  and  to  trust  to  Providence 
for  his  future  success.  The  equanimity  with  which  he 
bore  this  disappointment  raised  him  higher  in  the 
tion  of  his  friends  than  even  his  scientifi 
which  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  learned. 

His  letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Bank,  in  1817  had  described 
the  vast  disruption  of  the  Arctic  ices  which  had  recently 
taken  place ;  and  this  induced  Sir  Joseph  to  memorialize 
the  government  on  the  prosecution  of  Arctic  discovery,  in 
consequence  of  which  that  series  of  expeditions  to  the 
North  commenced,  which  distinguished  the  early  half  of  this 
century.  From  Scoresby  the  admiralty  obtained  much 
important  information  as  to  Arctic  navigation.  The  pro- 
posal made  to  him  it  was  impo*»ible  for  him  to  accept, 
viz.,  to  go  out  a*  pilot  in  one  of  the  ships,  when  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that,  in  the  event  of  success,  the  merit 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  officer,  and  if  unsuccess- 
ful, the  failure  would  be  imputed  to  him.  He  therefore 
declined  the  offer,  while  he  expressed  his  willingness  to 
take  the  command  of  the  smallest  vessel  the  admiralty 
would  entrust  to  him,  and  do  his  best  to  bring  the  expe- 
dition to  a  successful  termination.  The  etiquette  of  the 
naval  service  was  considered  as  an  objection,  although, 
when  Cooke  was  sent  on  his  first  voyage,  he  had  never 
served  in  the  British  navy. 

In  1818  Mr  Scoresby  became  his  father's  partner  in  the 
Greenland  ship  Fame,  which  was  fitted  out  at  Liverpool, 
where  the  writer  of  this  memoir  first  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  admired  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  his 
happy  mode  of  communicating  information,  and  his  ex- 
treme modesty.  During  the  voyage  of  this  year  Scoresby 
repeated  his  experiments  on  the  temperature  at  great 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  made  a  curious  set  of  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  a  great  column  of 
water  on  different  kinds  of  wood,  in  which  the  most  buoy- 
ant of  them  became  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  During 
this  year  his  second  son,  Frederick  R.  H.  Scoresby,  was 
born.    Both  his  sons  died  before  their  father. 

The  year  181 9  was  occupied  in  superintending  the  building 
of  his  new  ship  the  Baffin,  at  Liverpool,  and  in  the  com- 


position of  his  admirable  work.  The  Arctic  Regions,  which  Seorssbv. 
contains  much  original  information  on  Polar  countries 
seas,  detailed  in  a  lucid  and  well-written  narrative.  It 
was  printed  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  500  pages 
each,  illustrated  by  maps,  drawings  of  animals,  &e.  His 
account  of  the  mysticettu  corrected  the  common  error  that 
the  whale  in  blowing  throws  out  torrents  of  water,  whereas 
it  is  vapour  condensed  by  the  cold  air  that  has  been  mis- 
taken for  a  column  of  water  ;  and  his  figures  of  that  whale 
were  the  first  accurate  representations  of  that  animal.  In 
fact,  all  former  representations  of  it  were  caricatures  of 
nature. 

In  the  year  of  its  publication  appeared  a  good  analysis 
of  Scoresby's  works,  drawn  up  by  M.M.  R ossify  and  Rossel, 
addressed  to  Baron  Portal,  the  French  minister  of  marine, 
in  which  the  book  is  much  commended  and  proposed  for 
translation,  as  important  to  the  commerce  of  France.  The 
first  chapter  of  volume  I.  gives  a  succinct  history  of  Arctic 
voyages ;  the  second  gives  hydrographic  descriptions  of  those 
regions  ;  the  third  is  a  survey  of  the  Greenland  seas  ;  the 
fourth  is  dedicated  to  the  polar  ices  and  seas  frequented  by 
Arctic  whale-fishers  ;  the  fifth  is  a  most  original  account  of 
the  climate,  temperature,  and  general  atmosphcrology  of 
those  regions,  the  result  of  twelve  consecutive  voyages ; 
the  sixth  treats  of  the  zoology  of  the  Arctic  seas,  on' which 
it  throw*  much  important  light.  The  appendix  to  this 
volume  contains  his  meteorological  journal  for  twelve  years 
in  those  seas.  The  second  volume  is  wholly  dedicated  to 
the  whale-fishery,  and  contain 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  Fn 
the  work  to  be  "a  perfect  and 

In  1820  he  made  his  first  and  a  successful  voyage  to 
in  the  Baffin,  which  was  found  to  answer  his 
as  to  her  construction  in  every  respect- 
the  voyage  of  1821,  the  philanthropic  engineer, 
Captain  Manby,  sailed  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  efficacy  of  a  new  method  of  capturing  the  whale,  de- 
vised by  the  former,  but  it  did  not  answer  his  hopes.  In 
the  end  of  this  year  Scoresby  had  another  communication 
with  the  admiralty  respecting  the  grant  of  money  to  any 
nld  discover  a  new  station  for  the  successful 
of  this  important  branch  of  industry,  as  the 
had  been  deserted  by  the  whale,  and  the  risk 
of  loss  in  such  adventures  was  becoming  more  and  more 
imminent,  but  his  representations  were  unsuccessful. 

In  the  voyage  of  1 822,  Scoresby  not  only  made  a  very 
successful  whaling  voyage,  but  visited  the  long-lost  eastern 
of  Greenland,  which  he  surveyed  and  beautifully  laid 
down  for  about  800  miles,  between  Gale  Hamkc's  Land  in 
Lat.  75.  N.  and  I  ..it.  69.10.  N.  He  landed  at  many  points 
of  this  coast,  entered  several  of  its  inlets,  gave  designations 
to  this  hitherto  nameless  region,  and  carried  home  siicci- 
mens  of  the  rocks  and  plants  found  where  he  landed.  In 
a  few  places  he  found  traces  of  Esquimaux  habitations, 
even  in  high  latitudes  ;  but  the  supposed  remains  of  con- 
siderable buildings  and  towns  of  the  Icelandic  settlers  on 
this  desolate  coast,  which  have  been  sometimes  mentioned, 
Scoresby  has  shown  to  be  illusions  produced  by  the  re- 
markable refractions  of  the  ice-bound  confines  of  this  land, 
which  so  often  simulate  the  creations  of  human  industry. 
In  this  voyage  he  penetrated  to  within  566  geographic 
miles  of  the  North  Pole,  as  detailed  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale 
fishery,  where  he  found  the  temperature  then  so  low  as 
within  2°  or  3°  of  zero,  whence  he  concludes  against  the 
probability  of  an  open  sea  around  the  Pole,  as  imagined 
by  some ;  the  third  chapter  details  his  proceedings  when  in 
sight  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  ;  the  fourth  give*  the 
commencement  of  the  survey  of  that  coast,  which  is  con- 
tinued in  the  succeeding  chapters,  that  contain  also  most 
valuable  observations  on  the  wonderful  atroosoheric  relrac- 
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Bcorwby.  tions  there  »een.  The  instruments  employed  in  this  sur- 
r.  ..  r  L  '  vey  were  sextants,  Kater's  Azimuth  compass,  and  chrono- 
meter*. He  took  more  than  500  bearings  from  50  stations, 
besides  200  or  300  more  for  correcting  the  variation  and 
deviations  of  his  compasses.  Four-fifths  of  these  were 
obtained  by  intersecting  bearings,  and  one-filth  from  single 
bearings  and  estimated  distance*.  The  appendix  contains 
a  list  of  the  rocks  and  plants  he  collected,  the  animals  he 
saw,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  points  of  the  coast, 
with  speculations  on  the  inhabitant*,  whose  habitation*  he 
discovered  in  various  parts  of  that  desolate  region.  He 
supposed  that  there  are  recent  indications  of  arts  beyond 
those  of  the  Esquimaux,  indicating  a  mixed  race  as  existing 
in  that  part  of  Greenland. 

During  his  voyage  of  1822  Mr  Scoresby  lost  his  wife ; 
and  soon  after  he  determined  to  give  up  his  nautical  pur- 
suits, and  resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Established  Church  of  England.  With  characteristic 
determination  he  proceeded  to  supply  the  defect*  of  hi* 
early  education  in  classical  learning,  and  with  indomitable 
perseverance  he  applied  to  the  study  of  I-atin  and  Greek. 
At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend.  Archdeacon  Wrangham, 
he  boarded  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman, 
who  directed  his  classical  studies,  as  a  preparation  tor  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  His  acquirement*  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  theology  were  even  already  of  considerable 
extent,  but  he  neglected  not  those  important  branches 
while  he  pursued  his  classical  studies.  He  became  a 
student  of  Queen's  College,  where  in  due  time  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  had  subsequently  the  honour  of 
D.D.  conferred  on  him.  He  was  admitted  into  ecclesiasti- 
cal orders,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  clergyman  to  the 
Mariners'  Church  in  Liverpool,  which  was  a  large  ship, 
fitted  up  commodiously  for  a  considerable  congregation  ; 
and  his  judicious  ministry  among  the  seamen  was  much 
appreciated. 

In  1828  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  an  ami- 
able lady  of  a  highly  respectable  Irish  family.  Besides  his 
clerical  duties,  Scoresby  was  occupied  with  scientific 
suit*,  especially  in  magnetism,  which  he  had  long 
successfully  prosecuted ;  and  he  made  numerous  r  > , 
menu  on  the  mode  of  imparting  intense  magnetic  power 
to  steel  bars  by  percussion,  when  they  were  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  magnetic  dip.  The  percussion  might  be 
communicated  either  by  a  hammer  or  by  an  electric  shock. 

"  1822,  discovered  that  by 
vertical  position,  while  it 
rested  on  a  bar  of  iron,  or  better  on  a  magnet  of  soft  steel, 
he  could  impart  most  intense  magnetism  ;  and  thus,  in  the 
event  of  a  snip's  compass  having  its  magnetism  destroyed 
by  lightning,  it  could  be  restored  without  any  complex 
apparatus.  In  this  way  he  made  magnet*  of  immense 
power.  He  also  investigated  the  connection  between 
magnetism  and  galvanic  electricity.  On  this  latter  subject 
a  joint  paper  by  him  and  his  friend  Dr  Traill  appeared  in 
The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ix. 

In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  the  vast  parish 
of  Bradford,  in  his  native  county,  where  he  sedulously 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  religious  and  temporal  inl 
of  his  parishioners.  He  was  especially  seduli 
the  education  of  the  young,  while  attending  to  the  im- 
their  elders.  His  conscientious  discharge  of 
became  too  much  for  hi*  health,  and  after 
some  time  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  charge,  and 
to  retire  to  Torquay,  in  Devonshire,  which  became  his 
future  home.  He  made  a  short  voyage  to  North 
in  1844. 

He  lost  his  second  wife  in  1847.    Soon  after  this  „ 
blow,  his  love  of  science,  and  the  hope  of  improving  navi- 
"  by  majmetic  observations,  led  him  in  1647  to  under- 
a  second  voyage  to  the  United  State*  of  America, 


ng  very 
expert- 


In  fact,  he  had,  in  the  voyage  of 
hammering  the  steel  bar  in  a 
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where  he  remained  till  March  1849.    He  was  received  Scot. 
with  much  respect  by  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  who  ap- 
predated  his  scientific  character;  and  he  returned  to 
Europe  much  pleased  with  his  reception  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic 

In  1849,  while  at  Torquay,  he  met  with  Mis*  Georgina 
Krr,  who  became  his  third  wife,  and  added  much  to  his 
happiness.  While  residing  at  Torquay,  Scoresby  volun- 
teered his  gratuitous  services  as  a  clergyman  to  a«si»t  the 
minister  of  Upton  Church,  which  were  thankfully  accepted, 
and  much  valued  by  the  congregation. 

His  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  in  iron  ships 
induced  him  to  project  a  voyage  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  his  young  wife  determined  to  accompany  him 
to  Australia.  They  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  10th  February 
1853.  After  remaining  in  that  colony  tor  one  month,  they 
returned  to  Britain  on  12th  August  of  that  year.  During 
the  voyage  out  and  home  he  made  numerous  most  import- 
ant observations  on  the  local  magnetism  of  the  ship  in 
different  positions ;  and  he  showed  that  the  best  position 
for  the  regulating  compass  was  at  the  main -masthead,  as 
farthest  removed  from  the  causes  disturbing  the  magnetic 
needle  ;  and  that  by  comparing  this  compass  with  the  usual 
binnacle  compass,  the  local  attraction  of  the  ship  could 
be  corrected  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  In 
the  ordinary  position  of  the  com|m*s,  it  i*  liable  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  local  attraction  of  the  ship,  in 
which  every  upright  piece  of  iron  becomes  a  magnet,  with 
its  north  pole  at  its  lower  end  in  the  northern,  and  its 
south  |>ole  above  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

His  papers  on  magnetism,  and  the  journal  of  this  voyage, 
were  given  to  General  Sabine  for  publication,  who  committed 
the  task  to  Archibald  Smith,  Esq..  who  has  brought  them 
out  under  the  title  of  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Australia, 
and  Round  the  World,  for  Magnetieal  Research. 

For  some  time  after  his  return,  his  health  appeared  un* 
broken ;  but  his  respiration  began  to  be  affected  rather 
seriously  in  the  winter  of  1856.  At  that  period  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  deliver  some  lectures  in  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  on  the  Polar  regions,  and  was  taken  seriously  ill 
during  one  of  those  lecture*.  After  a  partial  recovery,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Sir  M.  Shaw  Stewart ;  but  his  chest  now  be- 
came seriously  affected.  He  returned  home,  suffered  much 
from  dyspnoea,  lingered  until  the  2 1st  of  March  1857, 
when  he  expired,  after  severe  suffering,  which  he  bore  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 

The  merits  of  this  remarkable  man  are  well  known  to 
the  scientific  world  ;  and  his  career  a*  a  Christian  pastor 
was  marked  by  an  earnestness  and  energy  that  demand 
the  warmest  approbation.  Many  of  his  philosophical  ob- 
servations have  been  published  in  different  part*  of  Europe, 
and  obtained  for  their  author  the  high  honour  of  his  en- 
rolment among  the  corresponding  members  of  the  French 
National  Institute.  His  truly  i~! 
him  to  numerous  friends,  who 

and  regretted  the  loss  that  society  sustained  by  his  de- 


(t.  s.  t.) 
in  the  si 


SCOT,  Reoikald,  a  very  judicious  writer  in  the  six- 
the  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Scot  of 
eethe,  in  Kent.  He  studied  at  Hart 
Hall  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  after  which  he  retired 
to  Smeethe,  where  he  lived  a  studious  life,  and  died  iu 
1 599.  He  published  the  Perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop-  Gar- 
den ;  and  a  book  entided  the  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  1584, 
in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  relation*  concerning  magi- 
cian* and  witches  are  chimerical.  This  admirable  work  »a- 
not  only  censured  by  King  James  I.  in  hi*  Daumonology. 
but  by  several  eminent  divines,  among  «  horn  we  may  men- 
tion Meric  Casaubon,  and  Glanvil,  author  of  the  Scepsis 
Scientifica.  All  the  copies  of  this  obnoxious 
could  be  found  were  committed  to  the  flame*. 
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HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Sect. 


A-  D.  83  to  It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  such  a  sketch  of  the  history 
440-  of  Scotland  as  is  alone  suited  to  this  work,  we  should  enter 
into  the  great  controversy  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scottish 
people,  a  subject  upon  which  much  needles*  acrimony,  and 
many  unprofitable  volumes,  have  been  thrown  away.1  It 
will  be  more  suitable  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  great 
events  in  our  national  history,  and  to  pass  over  its  minor 
features ;  to  fix  the  attention  upon  results  rather  than  to  per- 
plex it  with  details ;  to  establish  a  series  of  points  by  which 
an  intelligent  reader  may  guide  his  memory  and  direct  his 
studies ;  and  occasionally  to  note  those  authors  from  whose 
pages  he  mav  fill  up  the  picture. 

It  is  well  known,  that  our  first  authentic  knowledge  of 
Britain  comes  from  Julius  Cesar.  Filly- five  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  this  extraordinary  nun  invaded  the  island 
from  Gaul ;  but  his  operations  were  attended  with  little  suc- 
cess, his  stay  was  brief,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Scotland.  It  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  and  u  half  alter 
C'a-sar's  descent,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vcs- 


Juliu.  C»- 
»«r. 

Before 
Christ,  45. 


pasian,  that  Julius  Agricola,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army, 
penetrated  into  the  northern  part*  of  Britain.    The  details 


AgncoU 
leave*  Bri 

tain. 

A.  D.  85. 


A.  D.  191 
to  161. 


of  his  various  campaigns,  the  resistance  which  he 
tcred,  and  the  vestige*  of  his  progress  which  yet  remain,  lusve 
furnished  matter  of  laborious  investigation  to  our  antiquaries. 
Among  their  conflicting  accounts,  it  seems  certain  that  he 
first  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  j  that  in  succeeding  campaigns  he  penetrated  north- 
wards ;  and  that  in  his  last  great  expedition,  during  which 
his  army  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  fleet,  which  sailed 
along  the  coast,  he  was  opposed  by  a  barbarian  chief  named 
Galgacus.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  between  this 
leader  and  Agricola,  the  exact  site  of  which  lias  been  keenly 
disputed.  'I  here  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
previously  to  its  occurrence  the  Roman  general  had  passed 
the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  that  although  victorious  over  the  Bene 
and  undisciplined  multitude*  which  opposed  him,  he  ex- 
perienced a  check  which  compelled  him  to  desist  from 
any  further  aggTession.  Two  great  events  marked  the  lost 
years  of  the  government  of  Agricola.  He  explored  die 
northern  coasts  of  Scodand  by  his  fleet ;  and  to  him  the  Ro- 
man world,  in  all  probability,  owed  its  first  certain  know- 
ledge that  Britain  was  an  island.  He  endeavoured,  in  the 
second  place,  to  secure  his  conquests  from  future  attack  by 
a  chain  of  forts  connecting  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 
Having  completed  these  defences,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
jealousy  of  Domitian,  and  left  Britain  in  the  year  85. 

From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a  period  of  thirty- 
six  years,  we  hear  little  of  the  Romans,  either  in  southern 
or  northern  Britain.  Early  in  the  second  century,  (a.d.  121), 
thi*  emperor  in  person  made  an  expedition  into  Scotland ; 


twenty  years  later,  I/ollius  Urbicus,  die  Roman  Scotland, 
governor  under  the  emperor  Antoninus,  distinguished  him- 
self  by  the  courage  and  ability  which  he  displayed  against  Lollius  L"i- 
the  turbulent  ana  warlike  tribes  which  inhabited  the  north- hie"*, 
ern  ports  of  the  island.  Two  facts,  however,  are  admitted 
by  the  Roman  writers,  which  demonstrate  how  uncertain 
was  the  tenure  by  which  these  masters  of  the  world  held 
their  northern  possessions  in  Britain.  The  emperor  Hadrian, 
apparently  distrusting  the  sufficiency  of  the  line  of  forts  al- 
ready formed  by  Agricola,  constructed  a  wall  or  fortified  ram- 
part from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries,  that  the  emperor  endrely  abandoned  to  the 
barbarians  the  wide  country  between  thia  new  defence  and 
the  more  ancient  Valium  which  united  the  Friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  succession  of  coins  along 
the  line  of  thi*  last  rampart,  belonging  to  the  intermediate 
emperors,  appears  to  indicate  the  contrary.'  From  the  adop- 
tion of  thi*  measure  it  is  however  evident,  that  the  courage 
and  successes  of  the  barbarians  had  given  much  annoyance 
to  the  Roman* ;  and  thi*  is  corroborated  by  the  second  fact  to 
which  we  allude,  namely,  that  between  the  period  ot  Hadrian's 
death  and  the  succession  of  Antoninus  Pius,  (a.  d.  138),  the 
wall  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  bad  been  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  Lollius  Urbicus  entirely  reconstructed  it. 
Thi*  fact  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  which  the  reader  may 
consult  in  Horsley's  Britannia  Romano?  During  the 
remaining  year*  of  hi*  government,  tliia  able  officer  devoted 
uimself  to  opening  up  the  country  by  roads;  to  the  const  ruc- 
d'Ni  of  various  camps  and  fortalices,  of  which  the  site  has 
been  traced  with  much  industry  and  success  by  the  latest 
writer  on  the  subject ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  those  use- 
ful arts  which  were  best  calculated  to  raise  and  humanize 
the  character  of  the  northern  barbarians.  Hi*  administration 
in  Britain  appears  to  have  terminated  widi  the  death  of  hi* 
master,  Antoninu*  Pius,  a.d.  161. 

From  this  period  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Sevens, 
all  is  dark  in  Britain.    But  in  the  year  207,  the  emperor  Se-  A.  U.  KG7. 
vcrus  received  intelligence  that  die  Caledonian*  had  invaded 
the  Roman  provinces ;  and  with  a  vigour  and  alaa 
considering  the  distance  of  the  seat  of  war,  and  I 
prize  to  be  contested,  is  not  easily  explained,  he 
in  person  to  reduce  the  insurgent  Caledonian*.  This  expe- 
dition, making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  with 
which  the  exploits  of  an  emperor  were  usually  recorded, 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  one-   In  the  comparatively 
civilized  country  which  extended  between  the  wal  Is  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninu*,  he  could  meet  widi  little  opposition;  but  when 
he  left  this  last  line  of  defence,  and  conducted  his  army  into 
die  wild  regions  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth,  ultimately  pene- 
trating into  Moray,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  encounter- 
ed very  formidable  obstacles.  The  savage  and  uncleared  state 
of  the  country,  the  extent  of  the  forests,  the  unhealthy  and 


part  -  < 
•  We 


on  the  ancient  Inhsbitsnts  of  Scotland,  as  the  best  work  yet  written  on  this  subject, 
the  authenticity  of  tbe  document*  upon  which  it*  deductions  are  founded,  are  highly 
the  Scythian*  or  Goths,  Dr.  Jamlcson'i  DUaertalion  on  the  Origin  of  tht  Scottish  Lou- 
work  of  Chalmers,  entitled  Cal 


'  The  reader  i*  referred  to  Innea'a  Critical  1 
lis  arrangement  ia  defertivc  ;  but  iu  Rood  i 
praiseworthy.    Pinkcrton'a  Dissertation  on 

guege,  and  the  Aral  volume  of  the  laborious  work  of  Chalmers,  entitled  Caledonia,  may  be  consulted  with  tbe  greatrat  advantage.  In 
their  ptgea,  the  rritira.1  student  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject,  will  find  ample  references  to  all  tbe  noted  works  upon  this  question. 

*  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  p.  116. 

•  Horaley'a  Britannia,  Rom.  I.  i.  c.  10;  Innea'a  Critical  Essay,  vol.  u  p.  12.  The  remains  of  tbe  wall  arc  popularly  called  Grim's 
Dyke.    Grym  in  Welab  and  Comiab,  aigniuca  ationg,  and  is  tied  ptrbapa  metaphorically,  as  Chalmers  conjectures,  for  s  "  strength  or  s  rsm- 

"   Caledonia,  vol.  L  p.  1 29 

-  r  the  critical  reader  to  Chalmers's  dissertation  on  the  sctiooi  of  Lollius  Urbicus,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  bis 
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SCOTLAND. 


Scotland   interminable  marches,  the  mountainous  ranges  which  present- 
v  ^^'ed  such  formidable  obstacles  to  the  march  of  a  regular  army, 
Seveni*.     the  rivers,  of  which  the  fords  were  unknown,  and  the  want 
A.D.  207.  0f  iubsistence  for  his  troops,  except  what  he  carried  along 
with  him,  must  have  combined  to  throw  infinite  difficulties 
in  his  way.    The  classical  writers  who  have  described  his 
His  great  campaign  inform  us,  in  general  terms,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fell  the  forests,  to  drain  the  marshes,  to  open  up  the 
•  country  by  roads,  and  to  construct  bridges ;  and  they  affirm 
that  the  Roman  emperor  did  not  retrace  his  steps  till  he 
had  proceeded  so  far  north,  that  the  soldiers  remarked  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  days  and  shortness  of  the  nights, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Italy.'   There  seems  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  spot  where  the  Roman  eagle*  terrai- 
1  their  flight  in  this  memorable  expedition,  was  the  pro- 
utory  separating  the  Cromarty  and  the  Moray  Friths, 
according  to  Chalmers,  the  Caledonians  sought  for 
surrendered  their  arms,  and  relinquished  a  portion  of 
The  critical  student  must  pardon  the  vague- 
i  of  these  expressions,  as  the  historians  of  the  time  do 
not  enable  us  to  be  more  definite. 
Death  of      Scverus  retired  to  York  in  a  feeble  state  of  health }  but 
Screnu  at  it  was  not  to  repose  upon  his  laurels,  for  scarcely  had  he 
York.       reached  that  station  when  news  arrived  that  the  Caledonians 
A.D.  211.  were  again  in  arms.  Irritated  by  disappointment  and  disease, 
he  determined  instantly  to  renew  the  war ;  intrusted  the 
leading  of  the  army  to  his  son  Caracal  la ;  and  issued  orders 
to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex.    But  death  happily  arrested 
these  inhuman  projects.    The  emperor  expired  at  York, 
and  the  son  does  not  appear,  on  any  good  evidence,  to 
have  executed  the  orders  of  the  father. 

Previously  to  his  celebrated  northern  campaign,  Scverus 
is  said  to  have  reconstructed  the  rampart  originally  built  by 
Hadrian  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway ;  a  circumstance 
from  which  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  the  Cale- 
donians had  encroached  upon  the  Roman  provinces,  and  re- 
gained much  of  the  intermediate  country  between  the  walls 
of  Hudrian  and  Antoninus. 
A.  D.  From  this  period,  (a.  d.  2 1 1 ),  which  marks  the  commence- 

211  toUG.  niiMit  of  the  third,  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
(446),  the  Romans  appear  to  have  abandoned  all  thoughts 
D.-cxr  of  of  extending  their  conquests.  The  vast  fabric  of  their  empire 
the  Roman  was  now,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  state  of  melancholy  feeble- 
power.      ncss  and  decay ;  attacked  on  every  side  by  those  fierce  tribes 
who  were  destined  to  destroy  it ;  and  unable  to  retain  pro- 
vinces far  nearer  and  more  important  than  those  in  Britain. 
For  some  time,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to  defend  the 
northern  Romanized  Britons  from  the  repeated  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians.    In  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
Constant,  century,  (a.d.  306),  Constans  revisited  Britain  for  this 
A.  D.  306.  purpose  ;  in  the  year  368,  after  a  sanguinary  and  destruc- 
tive invasion  of  the  barbarians,  a  temporary  tranquillity  was 
restored  by  the  arms  of  Theodosius;  in  398,  Stilicho,  alarmed 
by  new  excesses  and  increasing  weakness  in  the  northern 
provinces,  sent  such  effectual  aid  as  enabled  the  Roman  go- 
vernors once  more  to  repel  the  enemy;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
year  422,  the  emperor  Honorius,  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
the  provincial  inhabitants  to  a  vigorous  effort  in 


their  own  defence,  sent  a  legion  to  their  assistance,  by  whose  Scotland, 
efforts  the  fortifications  of  the  two  walls  were  repaired,  and  s^-s-^" 
the  barbarians  once  more  driven  back  into  their  more  north- 
ern scats.  But  this  was  the  last  relief  which  could  be  wrung 
by  her  miserable  children  from  a  parent  who  was  herself  ex- 
piring; and  it  secured  for  them  but  a  brief  period  of  tranquil- 
lity.   Imperial  Rome,  with  a  tardy  and  ostentatious  justice, 
conferred  freedom  on  the  southern  Britons;  and  restoring  a  A.D  4-te. 
country  which  she  was  no  longer  able  to  hold,  informed  them 
that  henceforth  they  must  trust  to  their  own  efforts  for  the 
defence  of  their  independence.  Having  given  this  parting 
advice  to  men  who  appear  to  have  been  little  able  to  follow 
it,  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain  for  ever. 

Sect.  11— 3%r  Pietisk  Period. 

In  the  brief  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  the  Roman  A.D.  4t6 
dominion  in  north  Britain,  which  extended  from  the  yeartorWX 
85  to  446,  a  period  of  little  more  than  three  centuries  andT'"*b?"~ 
a  half,  we  have  seen  that  the  Romanized  Britons  were  con- 
stantly  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  their  more  northern  neigh- 
bours, who  threatened  at  last  to  wrest  from  them  the  whole 
of  the  country,  which  had  been  fortified  bv  Roman  skill  and 
mainly  defended  by  Roman  soldiers.  The  question  now 
arises,  who  were  these  fierce  and  indomitable  tribes  ?  And 
to  litis  inquiry,  in  which  antiquaries  have  spilt  almost  as 
much  ink  as  the  Romans  did  blood,  the  research  of  a  labo- 
rious writer  enables  us  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
appears  from  the  investigation  of  Chalmers  that  "at  the 
epoch  of  Agricola's  invasion,  the  ample  extent  of  north 
Britain  was  inhabited  by  onc-and-twenty  tribes,  who  were 
connected  by  such  slight  tics  as  scarcely  to  enjoy  a  social 
state.  These  were  the  Ottadini,  who  appear  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  the  southern  Tyne 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth  the  Gadeni,  whose  seats  lay  in 
the  interior  country,  from  the  Tyne  on  the  south  to  the 
Frith  on  the  north ;  the  Selgova,  whose  western  boundary 
was  the  Dee,  and  their  southern  limit  the  Solway  Frith ;  the 
Novantet,  who  inhabited  the  midland  and  western  parts  of 
Galloway ;  and  the  Damnii,  who  possessed  the  shires  of  Ayr, 
Renfrew,  and  Stirling,  with  a  portion  of  Dunbarton  and 
Perth.  Such  were  the  five  tribes,"  says  this  author,  "which 
occupied,  during  the  first  century,  that  ample  region  ex- 
tending from  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway  on  the  south,  to  the 
Forth  and  the  Clyde  on  the  north,  varying  their  limits  with 
the  fluctuations  of  war,  conquest,  or  internal  dissensions, 
during  the  succession  of  many  ages."*  Beyond  the  Forth  we 
find  the  Horestii,  the  Venricones,  theToixali,  the  Vacomagi, 
the  Albani,  the  Attacotti,  the  Caledonii,  the  Canto:,  the  Logi, 
the  Carnabii,  the  Catini,  the  Mertx,  the  Carnonacsr,  the 
Creones,  and  the  Epidii.  The  names  of  these  twenty-one 
original  tribes,  which  are  taken  from  Chalmers,  are  by  him 
transcribed  from  the  account  of  Ptolemy,  checked  by  the 
ancient  treatise  and  map  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.'  Of  the 
manners  of  this  ancient  people,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  authentic  documents,  to  speak  with  certainty. 
From  the  general  account  given  by  Caesar,  they  were  little 
removed  in  the  scale  of  social  life  or  of  civil 


'  Caledonia,  to).  L  p.  186,  187. 

*  The  non  of  Severn*  it  indeed  affirmed  to  have  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrot)  with  the  heroes  of  Ossian ;  but  much  has  yet  to  bt 
proved  before  we  venture  to  transplant  ibvae  shadowy  contests  into  the  field  of  history. 

*  Including  the  half  of  Northumberland,  the  eastern  portion  of  Roxburghshire,  all  Berwickshire,  and  East  Lothian. 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  02. 

*  It  ought  however  to  be  stated,  that  some  grave  doubts  hang  over  the  genuineness  of  this  early  writer.  Dr.  Stukelejr'a  account  ot 
him  is  vague,  and  the  story  told  bjr  Professor  Bertram  regarding  bit  discovery  of  the  manuscript  and  the  map  is  still  more  suspicious.  I  have 
abstained  from  giving  from  Chalmers  the  exact  limits  of  the  possessions  held  by  the  last  sixteen  tribes,  who  inhabited  tbe  whole  ex- 
tent of  country  beyond  the  Forth  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness.  The  research  and  erudition  which  he  hat  displayed  is  entitled  to  all 
praise  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tbe  boundaries  of  these  remote,  fierce,  and  wandering  aborigines  should  be  ascertainable  with  at  much 
precision  after  tbe  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  as  tbe  men-Acs  of  Middlesex  or  Yorkshire.  Two  points,  however,  and  three  of  leading  im- 
portance, Chalmers  conceives  that  he  has  established  :  the  first,  that  Britain,  from  its  extreme  southern  to  its  most  remote  northern  point, 
was  peopled  from  Gaul ;  and  the  second,  thai  the  aborigines  ovrr  the  whole  island  were  a  Celtic  race 
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Scotland,  from  the  rudest  savaged.  They  led  a  pastoral  life,  living 
v  ""■* '  on  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  or  the  produce  of  the  chase  ; 
they  were  polygamous  and  idolatrous  ;  their  religion,  which 
was  Druidical,  was  stained  with  human  sacrifices  |  and  their 
rude  form  of  civil  government  was  intimately  connected 
with  their  religion.  They  were  armed  with  slight  shields, 
short  spears,  and  daggers;  and  sometimes  fought  in  small 
cars,  which  were  drawn  by  little  spirited  horses.  They 
rather  burrowed  in  huts  than  lived  in  houses,  went  naked 
from  choice,  were  brave  to  excess,  capable  of  enduring  all 
sorts  of  privation  and  fatigue,  and  had  such  loose  ideas  of 
property,  that  Dio  does  not  hesitate  to  call  them  robbers. 
This  character,  with  the  exception  of  their  Druidical  form 
of  worship,  exhibits  little  more  than  the  general  features 
of  ever)'  savage  people  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  created  any  great 
change  in  those  herce  and  indomitable  tribes  which,  inha- 
biting die  more  northern  parts  of  the  island  from  the  Forth 
to  Caithness,  and  latterly  wresting  from  the  Romans  the 
provinces  which  they  had  subdued,  were  never  brought 
under  the  yoke,  or  humanized  by  the  arts  of  that  great 
people. 

A.D.  446.  At  the  period  of  the  Roman  abdication,  we  find  that 
The  Picts.  north  Britain  was  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Caledonian  clans  which  we  have  enumerated,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Picts  or  Picti,  became  for  four  centuries  the 
predominating  nation  in  Scotland.  Among  these  we  must 
be  careful  to  distinguish  the  five  Romanized  tribes  who  pos- 
sessed Valentia,  or  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Agri- 
cola  and  Antoninus,  not  as  a  race  of  different  descent,  but  of 
improved  civilization,  while  their  fiercer  brethren  beyond 
the  Forth  bore  fresh  upon  them  all  the  stamp  of  barbarian 
life.  The  name  of  Picti  is  conjectured  to  be  derived  from 
Peithi,  a  British  word  which  characterises  those  that  art 
vithout,  or  the  people  of  the  open  country.1 
Thirty.  R  would  be  a  vain,  and  in  a  sketch  of  this  nature,  an  idle 
eight  Pie.  labour,  to  enter  upon  the  obscure  and  sanguinary  annuls  of 
ti»a  kings,  the  Pictish  period ;  an  era  upon  which,  to  use  a  quaint  ex- 
pression of  Chalmers,  archaeology  is  loquacious,  and  history 
silent.  From  an  ancient  manuscript,  first  printed  by  Innes, 
and  which  had  belonged  to  Lord  Burleigh,  tl  lis  author  has 
given  us  a  list  of  their  kings,  from  Drest,  who  succeeded  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  (a.  d.  451),  to  a  prince  named 
Bred,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  (a.  d. 
843).  During  the  four  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
accession  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  monarchs,  thirty- 
eight  Pictish  kings  are  enumerated.  Of  their  authentic 
history  there  is  scarcely  a  veitige ;  but  the  blank  has  been 
filled  up  by  the  fables  of  Boyce,  which  unhappily  were 
afterwards  embalmed  in  the  elegant  Latinity  of  Buchanan. 

Some  points  in  this  period,  however,  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  they  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  We  have  already 
en,  that  on  the  entire  abdication  of  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
the  five  tribes  which  inhabited  Valentia  were  declared  inde- 
pendent. They  were  no  longer  provincial  subjects  of  Rome, 
but  a  free,  though  an  effeminate  people.  The  constant  at- 
tacks of  the  Picts  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  unite 
in  their  own  defence;  and  from  this  union  arose  a  new  king- 
dom, denominated  by  ancient  authors  sometimes  the  Raf- 
num  Cumbreiue,  or  more  frequently  the  kingdom  of  Strath* 
clyd.  It  appears  to  have  included  the  present  Liddesdole, 
Teviotdalc,  Dumfries-shire,  Galloway,  Ayrshire.  Renfrew, 
Strathclyde,  the  midland  and  western  parts  of  Stirlingshire, 
with  the  largest  portion  of  Dunbartonshire.1  "The  metro- 
polis of  this  kingdom,"  says  Chalmers,  "  was  Alclyd,  a  city 
which  they  still  retained  when  the  pen  dropt  from  the  hand 
of  the  venerable  Bedc,  in  734,  and  which  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  at  the  influx  of  the  Leven.  The 
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descriptive  name  of  Alclyd,  which  signifies  the  rocky  height 
on  the  Clyde,  was  applied  to  the  bifurcated  rock,  on  the v 
summit  of  which  these  associated  Britons  had  a  strong  hill  Origin  of 
fort,  which  formed  a  secure  residence  for  their  reguli  or  -^-ul-"-r-<-'-- 
kings.    To  this  fortress  the  Scoto-Irish  subsequently  applied 
the  name  of  Dun-Briton,  signifying  the  fortress  of  the  Bri- 
tons, an  appellation  which,  by  an  easy  transition,  has  in  mo- 
dern times  been  converted  into  Dunharton.4   Among  the 
little  kings  who  reigned  over  Strathdyd,  there  are  none 
whose  names  or  exploits  are  worthy  of  preservation,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  semi-poetic  Arthur.    It  is  sad  King 
that  the  severer  hand  of  history  should  strip  this  glorious  Arthur. 
"  Childc"  of  his  many-coloured  robes,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
cold  reality  of  a  Cumbrian  Pendragon.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century,  Arthur,  the  chief  military  leader 
or  Pendragon  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  expelled  his  sovereign, 
Huail  or  Hael,  from  Strathclyde,  and  commenced  a  reign  of 
which  it  is  impassible  to  separate  the  farts  from  the  fictions 
with  which  they  have  become  incorporated. 

But  the  Pictish  period  is  not  only  distinguished  by  the  The 
rise  of  •  new  kingdom,  it  is  marked  by  the  arrival  in  Scot-  Saxoni  in 
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land  of  a  new  people,  the  Saxons,  a  race  of  Gothic  origin, ' 
who  invaded  and  finally  effected  a  settlement  in  Lothian. 
This  remarkable  event,  so  important  in  its  remote  conse- 
quences upon  our  national  history,  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  (a.  d.  449).    It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
Saxons,  a  people  who  certainly  were  far  their  superiors  in 
courage  and  in  arms,  to  subdue  the  feebler  race  of  the  Ot- 
tadini.    They  do  not  at  first  appear  to  have  attempted  to 
push  their  conquests  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth,  but 
contented  themselves  with  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of 
the  province  of  Valentia.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  how- 
ever, Ida,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  adventurous  of  the  A.D.  347. 
sons  of  Woden,  landed  at  Flamborough,  and  brought  an  ids. 
important  accession  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  his 
countrymen.    It  was  by  this  great  chief  that  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  founded  ;  nor  was  he  arrested  jforthaov 
in  his  victorious  career,  till  he  had  extended  his  dominions  twin  found* 
from  the  Hutnbcr  to  the  Forth.    Ida  was  succeeded  in  the  ed. 
Northumbrian  kingdom  by  Aella,  and  Aella  by  Ethelred,  Aella. 
under  whose  reigns  occurred  no  event  of  importance ;  but 
Edwin  his  successor,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  appears  to  have  added  essen- 
tially to  the  extent  of  the  Saxon  conquests,  and  to  have  im- 
pressed not  only  the  southern  Britons,  but  his  fiercer  and 
more  northern  neighbours  the  Picts,  with  the  terror  of  his  Edwins- 
arms.    There  appears  little  doubt  that  Edinburgh  or  Ed-  burgh  or 
winsburgh,  the  present  capital  of  Scotland,  owes  its  founda-  Edinburgh 
tion  to  this  energetic  Saxon  chief.' 

Hitherto,  in  speaking  of  the  northern  inhabitants  beyond 
the  Forth,  we  have  designated  them  by  the  single  appellation 
of  the  Picts.  We  must  now  mark  the  arrival  of  a  different 
people, 
stock. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth,  century,  we  find  that  Tbe  ! 
the  ruling  or  dominant  people  in  Ireland  were  the  Scots,  a 
Celtic  race ;  and  although  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  had  formed  any  permanent  settlement  in  Britain 
previously  to  the  abdication  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  year  360  they  invaded  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces in  that  kingdom,  and  were  repelled  by  'I  hcodosiua. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  three  Irish  chiefs,  A.D.  503* 
Loam,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  sons  of  Ere,  king  of  Dalriado, 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  province  of  Ulster,  led 
•  colony  into  the  ancient  province  of  the  British  Epidii,  and 
effected  a  settlement  upon  the  promontory  of  Kentire.*  As  Scots 
far  as  any  light  is  afforded  by  lite  Irish  annals,  in  this  occti- settle  in 
pation  of  Kentire  the  Scoto-Irish  met  with  but  feeble  opposi-  K-,,---»* 


Chalmers-.  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
t^ledoOM,  voL  I.  pp.  237,  288. 


«  Innes'i  Critical  Essay,  vol.  ii  Appendix. 
Uledonu,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  ■  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  &4  •  Ibid.  274. 
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tion ;  and  a  long  period  of  obscurity  succeeds,  in  which  little  as  primate,  became  an  object  of  the  utmost  love  and  vene-  Scotland, 
more  is  distinguishable,  except  the  fact  that  a  series  of  ration  among  the  barbarous  tribes,  and  fierce  and  warlike ■  — ^ 
Scoto-Irish  kings,  or  reguli,  arc  found  in  Scotland,  from  the  princes  whom  he  had  called  from  darkness  into  light.  At 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  (503),  when  Fergus  that  time  his  monastery  was  perhaps  the  chief  seminary  of 
held  the  throne,  till  the  accession  of  Kenneth,  the  son  of  learning  in  Europe.  It  was  from  this  nursery,  that  not  only 
Alpin,  who  reigned  from  the  year  836  to  843,  under  whom  all  the  monasteries,  and  above  three  hundred  churches  which 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Scoto-Irish  or  Scotch,  appears  to  have  he  himself  had  established,  were  supplied  with  learned  pas- 
been  established.  Upon  this  portion  of  our  history  we  are  tors,  but  which  also  gave  divines  to  many  of  the  religious 
tempted  to  transcribe  the  following  observations  of  dial-  establishments  among  the  neighbouring  nations.'  Columba 
mere.  died  in  the  year  597,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  A.D.  367. 

"In  the  records  of  time,  there  scarcely  occurs  a  period  of  age ;  a  man  not  less  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  labour  in  Deetk  ti 

history  so  perplexed  and  obscure,  as  the  annals  of  the  Scoto-  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  than  by  the  simplicity  of  his  CoIumUs. 

Irish  kings  and  their  tribes.    The  original  cause  of  this  ob-  manners,  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  holiness  of 

scurity  is  tile  want  of  contemporaneous  writing.    An  ample  his  life. 

field  was  thus  left  open  for  the  contests  of  national  emula-      We  have  already  observed,  that  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  Diup por- 
tion.   Ignorance  and  ingenuity,  sophistry  and  system,  have  object  of  this  historical  sketch,  to  involve  our  readers  in  the"?*  ■ 
all  contributed  to  make  what  was  dark  still  more  obscure,  dark  and  wholly  uninteresting  annals  of  the  Pictish  kings.  ^Mt" 
The  scries  and  genealogy  of  the  kings  have  been  involved  But  one  remarkable  event  must  not  escape  our  notice,  we 
in  peculiar  perplexity  by  the  contests  of  the  Irish  and  Scot-  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  Pictish  people  after  the 
tish  antiquaries,  for  pre-eminence  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  middle  of  the  ninth  century.    There  seems  every  reason  to 
fame.   And  Cimmerian  darkness  has  overspread  the  annals  believe,  that  the  story  of  the  total  extermination  of  the  Picts 

by  the  sword  of  the  victorious  Kenneth  Macalpin,  is  a  fable 
invented  at  a  later  period,  and  certainlv  supported  by 
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of  a  people  too  restless  for  the  repose  of  study ;  too  rude  for 
the  elaboration  of  writing."1  After  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment, it  would  be  idle  labour  to  follow  this  indefatigable 
inquirer  into  the  twilight-history  of  these  times;  but  this 
period  is  distinguished  by  one  great  event  which  shines 
brightly  amidst  the  surrounding  gloom,  namely,  the  con- 
version of  northern  Britain  to  Christianity. 

Already  the  Romanized  Britons  of  the  South  had  re- 
to  Cbristi-  cgjved  the  true  faith,  and  the  Scoto-Irish  appear  to  have 
^  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick,  previously 
to  their  establishment  in  Kentire.  St.  Ninian,  himself  a 
Briton,  though  educated  as  a  monk  at  Kome,  had,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  a  monastery 
in  Galloway;  and  in  the  sixth  century,  St.  Kentigern  signa- 
lized himself  by  his  pious  labours  among  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde;  hut  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Picts  was  reserved 
for  St.  Columba.  This  great  and  good  man  was  burn  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  52 1 .  His  descent  was  royal,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  at  first  carefully  conducted  under  the  best  masters 
Conversion  which  his  native  island,  long  before  this  converted  to  Christi- 
of  tt>e  unity,  could  supply.  Of  these  the  most  noted  was  St.  Ciaran, 
tin  apostle  of  the  Scoto-Irish  of  Kentire ;  and  from  him,  in 
all  probability,  Columba  imbibed  his  first  desire  to  introduce 
the  gospel  into  the  desolate  and  barbarous  dominions  of  the 
A.D. 368.  northern  Picts.  It  waa  in  the  year  568,  that  embarking 
with  twelve  of  his  friends,  in  a  boat  of  wicker  work  which 
was  covered  with  hides,  he  set  out  upon  his  benevolent 
mission,  and  landed  in  the  Island  of  Hy,  or  Iona,  which  was 
situated  near  the  confines  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  terri- 
tories. The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  on  his  first 
arrival,  were  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  He  found  a  peo- 
ple so  barbarous  that  his  life  was  attempted  ;  the  king,  when 
the  holy  man  first  approached  his  residence,  ordered  its 
gates  to  be  shut  against  him ;  the  priests,  who  were  druids, 
and  possessed  much  influence,  employed  all  their  eloquence 
to  counteract  his  efforts ;  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
woody,  mountainous,  and  infested  with  wild  beasts,  rendered 
travelling  most  dangerous  and  painful.'  It.  is  also  said  that 
at  first  the  saint  required  an  interpreter  to  make  himself 
intelligible,  although  after  a  short  residence  he  appears  to 
have  found  little  difficulty  in  conversing  with  the  barbarians. 
But  none  of  these  obstacles  was  sufficient  to  baffle  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  Columba ;  and  so  blest  were  his  labours,  so  rapid 
the  effects  produced  by  the  example  of  his  virtues,  that  in 
a  tew  years  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pictish  dominions 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  churches  were  erect 


at  a 

nothing  approaching  to  contemporary  evidence.  A  more 
rational  ana  intelligible  account  ascribes  this  event,  not  to 
the  destruction,  but  to  what  may  more  correctly  be  deno- 
minated the  absorption  of  the  Picts  by  the  predominating 
nation  of  the  Scots.  Both  were  probably  a  people  of  the 
same  race,  speaking  a  similar  language,  and  little  different 
in  their  manners  and  civil  government.  Both  were  ani- 
mated by  the  emulation  of  outstripping  each  other  in  power 
and  extent  of  territory  ;  and  this  led  to  protracted  struggles, 
in  which  the  Picts  maintained  their  independence  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  Scots,  gradually  enlarging  their  dominions, 
acquired  a  predominating  influence.  Such  being  the  re- 
lative condition  of  the  two  nations,  an  event  took  place 
which  united  in  one  person  the  claim  to  the  Pictish  and  the 
Scottish  throne.4 

Achaiusor  Eocha,  king  of  the  Scots,  who  died  in  the  year  Kranrth 
826,  had  married  Urgusia,  a  Pictish  princess,  the  sister  of  M-rJpin. 
Constantine  and  Ungus,  successively  kingsof  the  Picts.  His  ^* 
grandson  was  Kenneth  Macalpin,  a  prince  of  great  hardi- 
hood and  ambition,  who  succeeded  to  his  paternal  throne 
in  836.  On  the  death  of  Uven,  the  Pictish  monarch,  in 
839,  Kenneth  asserted  his  claim  to  the  Pictish  throne,  in 
right  of  his  grandmother,  Urgusia.  The  feeble  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  true  heir,  combined  to  fa- 
vour his  ambitious  designs  ;  and  alter  a  struggle  of  three 
years,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the  two  crowns  in  his  own 
person.'  The  observations  of  Chalmers  upon  this  event, 
and  the  important  consequences  which  it  drew  alter  it,  are 
well  worthy  of  notice.  "During  such  confusions,"  says  this 
author,  "  amidst  a  rude  people,  whose  forms  of  government 
were  little  fixe-d,  and  whose  laws  were  less  regarded,  the 
loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  death  of  a  king,  was  an  adequate 
cause  of  an  important  revolution.  Of  all  these  events,  Ken- 
neth dexterously  took  advantage  ;  and  finding  a  feeble  com- 
petitor, he  easily  step!  into  the  vacant  throne.  In  his  per- 
son a  new  dynasty  began.  The  king  was  changed,  but  the 
government  remained  the  same.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  wlto 
were  a  congenial  people,  from  a  common  origin,  and  spoke 
cognate  tongues,  the  British  and  Gaelic,  readily  coalesced; 
yet  has  it  been  asserted  by  ignorance,  and  believed  by  cre- 
dulity, that  Kenneth  made  so  bad  a  use  of  the  power  which 
he  had  adroitly  acquired,  as  to  destroy  the  whole  Pictish 
people  in  the  wantonness  of  his  cruelty.  To  enforce  the 
belief  in  an  action  which  is  in  itself  unknown,  and  so  incon- 


ed,  monasteries  established,  in  various  places,  and  Columba,   sistent  with  the  interest  of  a  provident  sovereign,  requires 
1  C.lidonia,  toI.  i.  p.  276. 

■  faith*  Life  of  St.  Co.un.bo,  pp.  18,  19  •  OOcdwta,  vol. 


'  Smith's  Life  of  St.  Columba, 
s 


6  to  17  inclusive. 
voLi.  p.  304. 
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stronger  proofs  than  the  assertions  of  uninformed  history,  or 


For  ages 


ii*h  king. 


period  (from  843  to  1097)  to  be 
ran-  authors,  though  they 
ed  by  a  new  race,  and  were  united  with  a 
people."' 

S«ct.  IIL— Scottish  Period. 

A.  D.  The  union  of  the  two  nations  of  the  PicU  and  the  Scots, 

04&-1O97.  unaer  one  powerful  prince,  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
third  great  division  of  Scottish  history,  which  extends  from 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  (843)  to  the  expiration  of 
(1097),  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
iefore  the  time  of  this  union,  the  Pictish  do- 
by  the  Forth  on  the  south,  Drum- 
on  the  west,  and  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east  and 
north  ;  while  at  the  period  of  its  occurrence  the  Scots  pos- 
sessed the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Clyde  to  I-och 
Torridon,  with  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Argvle,  which 
stretched  its  arms  from  the  Clyde  on  the  south  to  Loch 
Eir  and  Loch  Maree  on  the  north,  and  reached  from  the 
on  the  west  to  Drumalban'  on  the  east.  These  extensive 
dominions  were  now  united ;  the  name  of  Scotia,  as  marking 
the  whole  kingdom,  gained  ground  over  that  of  Pictavia; 
and  from  the  tenth  century  (934),  when  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle first  mentions  Scotland  as  invaded  by  Athclstan,  this 
distinctive  appellation  for  the  kingdom  of  North  Britain  gra- 
dually gained  ground  till  it  excluded  every  other. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Kenneth  Macalpine  pass  us  in  gloomy  and  ob- 
scure pageantry,  like  those  of  Banquo  in  the  theatre ;"  and 
it  might  have  been  added,  that  the  impression  left  upon 
the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  their  various  reigns  ia  as  sha- 
dowy and  unsubstantial.    To  fatigue  and  perplex  the  rea- 
der, by  a  detail  of  historical  passages,  which  led  to  no  great 
results,  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch,  but  to  mark  the 
features  which  prominently  distinguish  the  period.  Nor  were 
these  either  few  or  unimportant. 
InrMioas      1.  The  first  event  which  demands  our  notice,  is  the  com- 
b»  the      mencement  of  those  invasions  by  the  Danes,  which  for  se- 
I  >uic      vera]  centuries  continued  to  be  the  greatest  scourge  of  Scot- 
land.   It  was  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  second 
monarch  in  succession  from  Kenneth,  that  these  fierce  pi- 
rate leaders,  known  under  the  name  of  Vikiaghr,  or  sea- 
first  made  their  appearance  in  North  Britain.  Hav- 


for  a  considerable  period 


;  a  check  which  ap| 
to  have  given  repose  to  the 

In  961,  under  the  reign  of  Indalf,  who  had  succeeded  to  The  Danes 
the  throne  in  953,  the  Vikinghr  made  a  descent  in  the  hay  repeatedly 
of  Cullen,  in  Banffshire  ;  and  this  monarch  with  difficulty  """j* 
defeated  them  in  a  desperate  action,  in  which  he  lost  bis  ,>tMmi- 
life.    In  970,  Kenneth  the  Third,  who  is  represented  as  a  A.D.  070. 
monarch  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  ambition,  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and  under  his  reign  the  Danes  reappeared 
with  a  numerous  fleet  in  the  Tay  ;  but  after  a  sanguinary 

in  which  they  at  first  succeeded,  were  ultimately  Kenneth 
by  the  bravery  of  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Ken-  «be  Third 
in  person.    This  contest,  which  appears  to  have  been 

with  an  enormous  loss  on  both  sides,  took  place  at  ,.bem  " 
Luncarty,.  where  many  tumuli  still  remain,  to  mark  the  field  LmanJ- 
of  battle* 

After  this  the  country  enjoyed  a  quiet  of  nine  years ;  but  Dsn**  d«- 
in  1003,  the  Norsemen,  who  had  now  for  some  time  perma.  fested  »« 
nently  settled  themselves  in  Orkney,  again  made  J^,,, 

.tbt  Sl  COIht 

A.  D.  1010. 


the  energy  of  the  Scots  ultimately 
forts  of  the  Norsemen ;  and  while  t 


ing  established  a  settlement  in  Ireland,  they  soon  became 
"  with  the  commodious  havens  of  the  Scottish 


hy  Dwiald, 


;  and  after  a  partial  visit  in  866,  a  more  formidable 
lent  sailed  from  Dublin,  under  Anlaf  and  Ivar,  in 
870.  During  this  invasion,  they  took  Alcluyd,  or  Dunbar- 
ton,  ravaged  the  whole  extent  of  North  Britain,  and  re- 
turned glutted  with  slaughter  and  booty  to  Ireland.  These 
sea-wolves  having  once  tasted  blood,  were  not  slow  to  re- 
turn. Thrice  under  the  same  reign  were  their  vessels  seen 
on  the  coasts  of  the  devoted  country,  in  871,  875,  and  876 ; 
and  at  last,  in  881,  the  Scottish  monarch  met  his  death  on 
the  banks  of  the  Forth,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  defend 
his  people,  and  repel  their  ravages.  Reappearing  under 
the  reign  of  Donald,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  893, 
they  were  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Scone,  and  again,  in  904,  repulsed  by  the  same 
prince,  who  lost  his  life,  after  he  had  slain  their  leader. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  their  return  in  907,  and  af- 
terwards, in  918,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Third, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  nortliern 


region.  But  they  < 
with  great  slaughter  by  Malcolm  the  Second,  in  the  battle 
of  Mortlach,  where  the  king,  in  gratitude  for  his  victory, 
endowed  a  religious  house,  which  became  the  seat  of  the 
earliest  Scottish  bishopric. 

These  repeated  repulses  checked  and  disheartened  the  Treaty  be- 
pirate  kings;  but  they  disdained  to  relinquish  the  contest.' w**n  M|J- 
Their  last  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  on  the  coast  of^lm  mal 
Angus  and  Bucban,  where  they  were  repulsed  in  succes-  ^"ilhoi* 
sive  conflicts,  fought  at  Aberlemno,  Panbride,  and  Slaines  Kins)  de- 
Castle.   At  length  a  convention,  or  pacific  treaty,  was  en-  pu-tur*  of 
tered  into  between  Malcolm,  and  Sweno,  king  of  Denmark,  tb«  Daasa 
in  the  year  1014,  which  was  followed  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  Burgh-head  of  Moray,  and  the  final  departure  of 
the  Danes.    Thus,  after  a  severe  struggle,  which  at  various 
intervals,  and  with  various  success,  »|ipears  to  liave  con-  " 
tinued  for  neany  a  century  and  a  half,  (866  to  1014), 
'  imately  triumphed  over  the  ef- 
;  and  while  the  Danish  rovers  esta- 
blished themselves  in  some  of  the  finest  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  England  alternately  fixed  themselves  as  perma- 
nent settlers,  or  extorted  an  odious  tribute  as  the  price  of 
their  absence,  Sweno,  though  one  of  their  most  powerful 
princes,  found  himself  at  last  compelled  to  desist  from  the 
contest. 

2.  The  second  event  of  importance  which  marked  this  no-  Aeqwai. 
riod,  was  the  enlargement  of  the  Scottish  provinces  of  Mal-'iuu  °t 
colm  the  First,  by  the  pacific  acquisition  of  Cumberland 
from  Edmund  the  Saxon  king  of  England.    Against  this  \{j,iC  J,3; 
young  prince,  the  Danes,  who  had  established  themselves, be  yttttm 
in  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions,  declared  war,  and 
calling  the  Norwegians  to  their  assistance,  threatened  to 
subdue  the  whole  country.    Edmund  opposed  them  with 
great  courage  and  success,  reduced  Northumberland,  then 
a  Danish  province,  and  next  turned  his  arms  against  Cum- 
bria, or  Cumberland.  After  wasting  this  little  country,  then 
inhabited  by  the  Britons,  under  their  king  or  chief  leader, 
Dunmail,  the  English  prince,  aware  perhaps  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  retaining  his  new  acquisition,  delivered  it  up  to 
Malcolm  the  First,  under  the  condition  that  lie  would  be- 
come his  associate  (mtdieertha)  in  war,  or,  as  the  terms  are 
explained  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  « thai  be  woidd  de- 


,  vol.  i.  p.  3*3. 

4  Dnjtnalban.  the  ridge  of  Mountain*  which  separate*  the  rivrrs  running  into  the  wi  on 
frora  tboae  which  run  into  the  aca  of  Norway.    Marpbenoa's  Geographical  Illustration.. 
»  Obahwra-a  CJadoiu.,  rol.i.  p.  33t,  3i»j. 
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Scotland,  fend  the  northern  parts  of  England  from  the  invasion*  of 
S^V^'  lii»  enemies, »  hethcr  they  came  by  sea  or  by  land."1  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  transaction  was  entered  into  be- 
tween two  independent  princes,  the  one  of  Saxon,  the  other 
of  Celtic  race,  more  than  a  century  before  the  feudal  usages 
or  tenures  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans ; 
an  observation  which  might  have  been  deemed  unneces- 
sary, had  not  some  ingenious  writers  affected  to  detect  in 
the  stipulations  of  Malcolm  the  acknowledgment  of  feudal 
dependence.  In  this  manner  did  Cumbria,  in  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  become  a  portion  of  the  Scottish  do- 
minions.* 

3.  This  treaty  was  followed  by  the  reigns  of  Indulf,  Duf, 
and  Culen,  a  dark  and  sanguinary  period,  occupied  by  do- 
Krnneth  mestic  war  and  civil  commotion ;  but  under  Kenneth  the 
lit.  Third,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  970,  occurred  another 
y\.D.  970.  event  of  no  little  moment  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
Canqunt  was  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  British  kingdom  of  Strath- 
cluyd  by  the  arms  of  that  monarch.  We  have  seen  this  in- 
dependent state  arise,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
from  a  union  of  the  Romanized  British  tribes,  who,  on  the 
desertion  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  were  drawn  together 
by  the  ties  of  common  danger  and  mutual  defence.  From 
this  time,  (446),  they  had,  under  various  reverses  and  mul- 
tiplied attacks,  enjoyed  a  precarious  independence  for  up- 
wards of  five  centuries ;  nor  did  they  permit  themselves  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  Scottish  monarchy  without  a  deter- 
mined struggle.  The  arms  and  the  energy  of  Kenneth, 
however,  were  successful ;  and  one  of  those  gleams  of  ro- 
mantic light,  which  sometimes  soften  the  gloomy  annals  of 
these  ages,  fell  on  the  ruins  of  Strathcluyd.  Dunwallon, 
the  last  of  its  kings,  after  exhibiting  the  utmost  courage 
and  resolution  in  defence  of  his  people,  assumed  the  reli- 
gious habit,  travelled  to  Rome,  and  died  a  monk.' 

The  last  prominent  feature  which  marks  this  period,  was 
the  further  enlargement  of  the  Scottish  dominions,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Lothian,  hitherto  a  part  of  England.  It  took 
tir.it  of  Lo-  place  in  1016,  under  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Second,  the 
thiui  by    son  of  Kenneth  tbe  Third,  to  whose  conquest  of  Strath- 
Malcolm    ci„yd  wc  have  just  alluded.  It  was  this  same  Malcolm  whose 
courage  we  have  seen  victorious  over  the  Dane*  at  Mort- 
lach,  and  to  whose  convention  with  Sweno  Scotland  owed 
its  freedom  from  the  ravages  of  the  pirate  kings.    In  the 
A.D.1018.  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  (1016),  this  warlike 
prince  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Ughtrcd,  carl  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Their  forces  met  at  Carbarn,  nearWcrk,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  a  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought,  which  effectually  checked  the  Scottish  prince. 
Ughtred,  however,  having  been  assassinated,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Eadulph,  a  feebler  ruler,  who,  from  a  dread 
of  a  second  invasion,  was  induced  to  purchase  tike  friendship 
of  Malcolm,  by  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  Lothian.4 

Such  arc  the  great  features  which  distinguish  the  early 
history  of  Scotland,  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century,  (843  to  101ft),  and 
upon  which  it  is  both  wiser  and  easier  to  fix  the  mind  than 
to  crowd  and  burden  it  with  lists  of  barbarous  and  forgot- 
ten kings.  We  sec  a  people,  still  rude,  ignorant,  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  sweetening  influences  of  Christianity,  little  re- 
moved from  savage  life ;  but  we  find  them  able  not  only  to 
vindicate  their  freedom  against  those  incessant  and  cruel 
invasions,  which  broke,  and  for  a  time  subdued  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  England,  but  animated  by  an  ambition 
which,  under  successive  princes,  largely  extended  their  do- 
minions, bya  the  successive  acquisitions  of  Cumberland, 
Strathcluyd.'and  Lothian.  Nor  is  the  remaining  portion  of 


Acquisi- 


the  Scottish  period,  from  1018  to  1097,  unmarked  by  some 
great  events.  In  1031,  under  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Se-  ' 
cond,  Canute,  the  Danish  king  of  England,  invaded  Scot-  • 
land.  This  prince,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time, 
as  he  possessed  not  only  England,  but  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, led  an  army  against  Malcolm.    The  cause  of  the  war ! 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.    It  was  however  connected 
with  some  claim  or  dispute  regarding  Cumberland,  and  it 
terminated  in  Malcolm  retaining  the  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  performing  the  conditions  upon  which  it  had  been 
transferred  to  him.1 

In  the  historical  romance  ofBoyce,  and  the  classical  pages 
of  Buchanan,  Malcolm  the  Second  figures  as  the  first  and 
one  of  tbe  greatest  of  Scottish  legislator*.  It  was  referred  for 
the  learning  and  acuteness  of  Lord  Hailes  to  detect  his 
apocryphal  laws  as  the  forgery  of  a  much  later  age. 

Malcolm  the  Second,  whose  severe  and  vigorous  reign 
had  been  marked  by  many  sanguinary  domestic  feuds,  not 
necessary  to  be  detailed,  was  succeeded  in  1033  by  his 
grandson  Duncan,  the  "  gracious  Duncan"  of  Shakspeare, 
whose  imperishable  drama  is  founded  upon  a  fictitious  nar- 
rative, which  Holinshcd  copied  from  Boyce.  Let  us  for  a 
moment,  in  a  spirit  rather  of  homage  than  of  criticism,  dis- 
entangle the  dross  of  fact  from  the  ore  of  fiction.  Lady 
Macbeth  was  the  Lady  Gruoch,  and  had  regal  blood  in  her 
veins.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Kenneth  the  Fourth. 
Her  husband,  Macbeth,  was  the  son  of  Finlegh  Maormor,  or 
the  supreme  ruler  of  Ross.  The  real  wrongs  of  the  Lady 
Gruoch,  the  root  of  her  implacable  revenge,  were  even 
more  deep  than  those  of  her  mighty  counterpart.  She  had 
seen  her  grandfather  Kenneth  dethroned  by  Malcolm,  her 
brother  assassinated,  and  her  husband  burned,  griefs  amply 
sufficient  to  turn  her  milk  to  gall.  Macbeth,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  wept  a  father  slain  also  by  Malcolm ;  and  thus 
revenge  and  ambition  were  equally  roused  in  both  their  bo- 
soms. The  purpose  which  had  been  arrested  by  the  superior 
vigour  and  courage  of  Malcolm,  was  executed  on  his  mure 
feeble  grandson.  Duncan,  in  1039,  was  assassinated  at 
Bothgowanan,  near  Elgin  >•  and  Macbeth  seized  the  san- 
guinary sceptre,  which  he  held  with  a  vigorous  grasp  for 
fifteen  years,  until  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Macduff,  in 
1054. 

On  his  death,  a  contest  for  the  throne  arose  between 
Lulach,  the  son  of  the  Lady  Gruoch,  and  great-grandson  of 
Kenneth  the  Fourth,  and  Malcolm  Ccanmore,  great-grand- 
son of  Malcolm  the  Second  ;  and  this  struggle  terminated  in 
1057,  by  the  defeat  of  Lulach,  and  tbe  accession  of  his  ri- 
val, Malcolm,  who  was  contemporary  with  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

The  accession  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore  to  the  Scottish  throne  1 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  an  event,  which,  although  "L 
taking  pbee  in  the  sister  country,  produced  the  most  important 
effects  upon  the  history  of  Scotland.  This  was  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  dynasty  in  that  country.  The  first 
consequence  of  this  change  was  favourable  to  Malcolm,  as  Malcolm 
it  led  to  his  marriage  with  a  Saxon  princess,  whose  charac-  imitm* 
ter  had  a  marked  and  favourable  influence  upon  the  ruder  Mjy** 
manners  of  her  husband  and  his  people.    This  lady  ■as*™**  ** 
Margaret,  who  was  the  sister  ofEdgar  JStheling.  It  is  import* 
ant  to  trace  her  lineage.  Canute,  the  Danish  king  of  Eng- 
land, had  banished  Edwin  and  Edward,  the  children  of  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  the  last  of  the  pure  Saxon  dynasty,  for  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  was  half  a  Norman.   They  found  a  re- 
treat in  Hungary,  where  Edwin  died ;  but  from  this  coun- 
try Edward,  in  1057,  was  recalled  by  Edward  the  Confes- 


»  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  367.    Bradys  Compleat  History  of  England,  p.  120.  *  ChalmenA  Caledonia,  vol  i.  p.  889. 

»  CMBfM  Caledonia,  voL  i.  p.  369.  Ml  «  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  402.    Simeon  of  Durham,  .pad  Twyaden,  vol.  i  p.  8L 

•  Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  408.  •  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  404. 
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and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Christian.    On  the 
quest  of  England,  the  nobles  of  Northumberland,  who 
principally  of  Danish  origin,  led  by  two  chiefi 
Icswegen  and  Gospatric,  becoming  disgusted 
tyranny,  fled  to  the  court  of  Malcolm,  taking 

cdity  j  and  in  the  event  of  his  dying,  or  being  found 
pablc  of  filling  the  throne,  his  claims  as  heir  of  the  £ 
line  descended  to  his  sister.    She  was  beautiful,  ac 


lildren,  a  ton,  Edgur,  com-  of  the  most  able 
the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  the  general  and 


i  f  and  a  union  which  perhaps,  at  a 
had  been  suggested  to  Malcolm 
'  view  waa  perfected  by  love. 
Invasion  of    The  marriage  of  the  Scottish  monarch, 

by  an  invasion  of  England,  in  which  Malcolm  mercilessly 
ravaged  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  The  manner  in  which 
this  predatory  inroad  was  conducted  marks  the  ferocity  of 
the  times.  Malcolm  and  his  subjects  were  Christians  ;  yet 
even  the  churches  were  destroyed  and  burnt,  while  the  un- 
happy persons  who  had  fled  to  them  for  sanctuary  were  mas- 
sacred, or  consumed  in  the  flames.  During  the  occurrence 
of  these  savage  scenes  in  England,  Gospatric  one  of  the 
owcrful  of  the  Northumbrian  barons,  whuse  assistance 

Mai- 


is  homage  wai 

bv  Malcolm  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England."1 
We  have  already  met  with  Gospatric,  the  powerful  Nor-  Gospatric 
thumbrian  earl  who  fled  from  the  Conqueror  to  the  court  «til«  in 
of  Malcolm,  bringing  with  him  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  *" 
with  his  sisters.    Proving  treacherous  to  Malcolm,  Gos- 
patric obtained  from  William  the  government  of  Northum- 
berland ;  but  on  his  return  from  his  successful  expedition 
against  Malcolm,  the  Norman  conqueror,  from  jealousy  or 
disgust,  degraded  his  Northumbrian  ally,  who  once  more- 
fled  to  the  Scottish  king.    Malcolm,  on 'his  part,  not  only 
forgave ^him,  bnt^presen^  Wn^th^lands  and  castle 

held  these  estates,  lying  on  the  borders  between  the  two 
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aid  to  have  the  keys  of 
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had  secured,  swept  through 
.erland,  and  laid  waste  the  co 


ler,  upon  which  the  Scottish  prince  re- 
captive,  says  an  English  historian,  such 
of  young  men  and  maidens,  "  that  for  many 
I  they  were  to  be  found  in  every  Scottish  village,  nay, 
in  e'very  Scottish  hovel."' 

seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  expedition  of  Mal- 
intimately  connected  with  the  determined  stand 
inst  William  the  Conqueror  by  the  Northumbrian 
earls  who  had  carried  Edgar  iEtheling  into  Scotland.  Combin- 
A.D.I009.  ing  in  1069  with  their  brethren,  the  Danes,  who  brought  a 
powerful  fleet  to  their  assistance,  they  advanced  as  far  as 
York,  where  they  put  the  Norman  garrison  to  the  sword  ; 
and  here  it  ia  probable  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  Mal- 
colm, but  being  disappointed  in  their  hope,  they  made  peace 
with  William,  who  had  the  address  to  dissolve  the  confede- 
racy. Malcolm  alone  continued  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the 
Saxon  prince ;  and,  though  deserted  by  hia  confederates,  yet 
by  invading  England  fulfilled  his  agreement. 

This  inroad  led  to  a  dreadful  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
William.  "  To  punish  the  revolt,"  we  use  the  words  of  I-ord 
Hailes,  "  and  to  oppose  a  wilderness  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Danes,  he  laid  entirely  waste  the  fertile  country  which  lies 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Tecs."  "  At  this  time,"  says 
William  of  Malmesbury,  there  were  destroyed  such  splen- 
did towns,  such  lofty  castles,  such  beautiful  pastures,  that 
had  a  stranger  viewed  the  scene  he  might  have  been  moved 
to  compassion,  and  had  one  inhabitant  been  left  alive,  he 
would  not  have  recollected  the  country."  Of  this  fine  dis- 
trict the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  almost  wholly  exter- 
minated. Many  who  escaped  the  sword  died  of  famine, 
many  sold  themselves  for  slaves,  while  those  of  higher  qua- 
lity, Norman  as  well  as  Saxon,  sought  an  asylum  in  Scot- 
touuu  at  me  court  01 
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having  secured  peace  at  home,  prepared  an  ar- 
against  Scotland,  and  in  1072  he  invaded  that  coun- 
try, both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Malcolm  wisely  met  superior 
power  by  an  offer  of  submission.  He  sought  and  obtained 
,  gave  hostage*,  and  performed  homage.  So  far  all 
tain  i  but  a  question  arises,  for  what  was  tl 
The  answer  may  be  given  in 


peace, 
is  certain 


the  two 

might  be  said 
at  his  girdle ;  and  the  circumstance  is  worthy  of  i 
brancc,  not  only  as  marking  the  origin  of  a  potent 
ly,  destined  to  act  a  leading  part  in  the  future  history  of 
the  country,  but  aa  indicating  the  policy  of  Malcolm,  who, 
conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  hia  own  Celtic  race,  manifest- 
ed a  wise  anxiety  to  prevail  on  strangers,  whether  Nor- 
te settle  in  his  dominions. 


The  remaining  portion  of  the  reign  of  this  energetic  A.I). 
prince  (1079-1093),  is  chiefly  distinguished  bv  a  struggle  1079.1093. 
with  William  Rufus,  who,  upon  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  *''''»" 
had  succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  This  prince  appears 
to  have  withheld  from  Malcolm  part  of  the  English  posses- 
sions to  which  he  claimed  a  right ;  and  with  the  view  of 
compelling  a  surrender  of  them,  the  Scottish  king  invaded 
England,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Chester,  on  the  Were. 
Rufus  led  against  him  a  superior  force ;  and  Malcolm,  t 
of  his  approach,  prudently  declined  a  contest,  and  by  a 
ly  retreat,  secured  his  plunder  and  his  captives. 

This  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  May  1091 ;  and  in  R»f'«  in- 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  Norman  prince,  having  T»d•• 
equipped  a  fleet,  and  levied  a  numerous  land  force,  led  his1*"*  A  V' 
army  in  person  against  Scotland.  He  continued  his  march 
to  the  shores  of  the  Forth  ;  but  here  his  progress  was  stayed, 
in  consequence  of  his  receiving  intelligence  that  hia  fleet  had 
been  destroyed  bya  tempest.  There  were  no  vessels  to  trans- 
port his  troops  across  the  Forth.  The  Scots,  with  a  policy  which 
they  early  learned,  and  repeatedly  practised,  had  driven  away 
their  cattle,  and  cleared  the  country  of  its  provisions ;  and  at 
this  crisis,  when  his  soldiers  were  perishing  from  famine,  Mal- 
colm led  his  army  against  the  English,  crossed  tile  Forth, 
and  advanced  into  Lothian  i  a  territory  originally,  as  we  have 
seen,  acquired  from  the  Angles,  and  therefore  esteemed  a 
part  of  England,  although  now  subject  to  the  Scottish  king. 
Here  having  chosen  a  strong  position,  he  encamped,  and 
avoiding  a  battle,  harassed  the  enemy,  proposing  to  cut  off 
his  supplies,  and  expel  him  by  famine.  While  both  parties 
were  thus  situated,  Edgar  .fEtheling,  now  with  Rufus,  and  Ro- 
bert, the  king's  brother,  exerted  themselves  to  conciliate 
a  peace.  The  English  monarch,  notwithstanding  his  fiery 
temper,  knew  how  to  bend  his  fury  to  his  interest ;  and 
Malcolm,  perceiving  that  he  could  obtain  his  purpose  by 
treaty,  wisely  preferred  this  to  the  risk  of  a  battle.  It  is  Pear*  br- 
iraportant  to  mark  the  conditions  of  the  agreement.  Wil-twwn  M»l 
liam  Rufus,  we  find,  consented  to  restore  to  Malcolm  twelve™'1?  *"d 
manors,  which  the  Scottish  prince  had  held  under  the  Con- 
queror, and  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  him  of  twelve 
marks  of  gold.9  Malcolm,  on  hia  part,  consented  to  do 
Itomage  to  William,  and  to  hold  his  lands  under  the  same 
tenure  of  feudal  service  and  obedience  to  him,  as  he  had 
formerly  paid  to  his  father  tlie  Conqueror. 

Here  pausing  for  a  moment  upon  a  subject  which  has 
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given  rise  to  some  discordant  opinious,  and  which,  now 
that  the  bitterness  of  national  rivalry  is  at  an  end,  may,  we 
trust,  be  calmly  considered,  we  would  remark  that,  taking 
the  testimony  of  English  historians  as  our  guide,  all  as  yet 
seems  dear,  as  to  the  much  debated  subject  of  homage. 
Simeon  of  Durham  expressly  declares  that  Malcolm  agreed 
to  obey  William  Rufus  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  on 
which  he  had  obeyed  William  theConqueror.  Under  the  Con- 
queror it  is  certain  that  Malcolm  held  twelve  manors  in  Eng- 
land. These  Rufus  had  seized;  but  he  now  restored  them, 
and  Malcolm  renewed  his  obligation  of  homage.  Onaformer 
occasion  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Scottish  king,  in  107*2, 
paid  his  homage  to  the  Conqueror  in  person,  the  ground 
upon  which  he  paid  it  is  equally  clear.  Previously  to  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  the  Scottish  monarch*  had  obtained 
from  the  Saxon  kings  some  possessions  in  England.  This 
was  before  the  introduction  of  the  strict  feudal  tenures, 
which  came  in  with  the  Normans ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  possessions  were  held  under  the  condition  of  aid- 
ing the  Saxon  princes  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the 
Dane*.1  When  William  the  Conqueror  established  him- 
self in  England,  Malcolm,  a*  we  have  seen,  considered  him 
as  a  usurper  of  the  rights  of  hi*  brother-in-law,  Edgar  JEthe- 
ling ;  and,  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  perhaps  from  an  indis- 
position to  embrace  a  system  which  must  have  been  new  to 
him,  he  had  at  first  refused  to  pay  his  homage  for  the  lands 
he  held  in  England.  Circumstances,  however,  made  him 
change  this  resolution.  The  prevailing  power  of  William,  the 
acquiescence  of  the  English  under  his  government,  and  the 
inactivity  and  imbecility  of  Edgar  jEtheling,  his  brother-in- 
law,  induced  him  to  desist  from  a  conflict  in  which  lie  ceased 
to  have  an  interest.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  feudal  tenures  introduced  into  England  taught  him  that, 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  superiority  tor  the  lands  which  he 
held  in  that  country,  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  dignity  as  an 
independent  monarch,  and  as  all  idea  of  restoring  Edgar 
was  abandoned,  he  paid  his  homage  to  the  conqueror.* 

The  point  of  homage  seemed  thus  prudently  settled ;  but 
the  proud  and  fiery  temper,  which  appears  to  have  been  an 
infirmity  of  both  princes,  soon  led  to  a  new  contest  between 
uid  Kurtm,  Malcolm  and  Rufus.  A  jealousy  of  the  incursions  of  the 
A. 0.  1092.  Scots  had  formerly  led  the  Conqueror  to  build  two  strong 
castles,  the  one  at  Durham,  the  other  at  Newcastle.  To 
these  his  successor  now  added  a  third  at  Carlisle ;  a  barrier 
which,  however  necessary,  might  possibly  be  considered  as 
encroaching  on  like  freedom  of  tfic  lands  which  Malcolm 
held  in  Cumberland.  A  dispute  arose,  and  a  personal  in- 
terview between  the  two  king*  having  been  considered  the 
best  mode  of  settling  their  differences,  Malcolm  repaired  to 
Gloucester,  where  Rufus  met  him  and  proposed  that  he 
should  do  homage  in  presence  of  his  English  barons.  This 
the  Scottish  monarch  refused ;  although  he  was  ready,  he 
said,  to  perform  his  homage  on  the  frontiers  of  both  king- 
doms, »*  1 1  nl  been  the  ancient  usage.  The  reply  was  angrily 
received,  and  the  two  kings  having  parted  with  expressions 
of  defiance,  Malcolm  assembled  an  army,  and  advancing 
with  a  speed  whetted  by  the  indignity  with  which  be  had 
been  treated,  burst  into  Northumberland,  which  he  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword.  Sweeping  onwards  to  Alnwick,  he 
was  about  to  possess  himself  of  the  castle,  when  the  Scot- 
tish army  was  attacked  by  Robert  de  Mowbray.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  Malcolm  was  slain,  and  Edward,  his 
eldest  son,  shared  the  fate  of  his  lather. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  mild  and  gentle  dispo- 
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sit  ion  of  hi*  queen,  St.  Margaret,  had  an  admirable  influ-  Scotlssa. 
ence  over  the  fierce  and  impetuous  character  of  this  prince.  v^-v"**»' 
Of  her  life  we  have  an  interesting  account  from  the  pen  of 
Turgot  her  confessor ;  and  we  cannot  resist  borrowing  a  few 
touches  from  this  early  specimen  of  biography.  When 
the  king  set  out  on  his  last  expedition  against  England, 
Margaret  was  suffering  from  a  fatal  and  lingering  complaint.  Death  of 
She  only  lived  to  hear  of  the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  Sl- 
son.  Her  last  moments  are  thus  described  by  that  faith- S""1, 
ful  minister,  who  related  what  he  saw:  "During  a  short 
interval  of  ease,  the  queen  devoutly  received  the  communion. 
Soon  after,  her  anguish  of  body  returned  with  redoubled 
violence  ;  she  stretched  herself  upon  her  couch  and  calmly 
waited  for  the  moment  of  her  dissolution ;  cold,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  she  ceased  not  to  put  up  her  supplications 
to  heaven.  These  were  some  of  her  words :  '  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  God;  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
mercies  blot  out  mine  iniquities ;  make  me  to  hear  joy  and 
gladness,  that  so  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  re- 
joice.' At  that  moment,"  continues  Turgot,  "  her  son,  Ed- 
gar, returning  from  the  army,  approached  her  couch.  '  How 
lares  it,'  said  she, '  with  the  king  and  my  Edward  Y  The  youth 
stood  silent.  '  I  know  all ;  I  know  all.  Ry  this  holy  cross, 
by  your  filial  affection,  I  adjure  you  to  tell  me  the  truth.' 
He  answered,  '  your  husband  and  your  son  are  both  slain.' 
Lifting  up  her  eyes  and  her  hands  to  heaven  she  then  said, 
1  Praise  and  blessing  be  to  thee,  Almighty  God,  that  thou 
hast  been  pleased  to  make  me  endure  so  bitter  anguish  in 
the  hour  of  my  departure,  thereby,  as  I  trust,  to  purify  me 
in  some  measure,  from  the  corruption  of  my  sins;  and  thou, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  through  the  will  of  the  Father,  hast 
enliven."  !  the  world  by  thy  death,  oh  deliver  me.'  While 
pronouncing  the  words  '  deliver  me,'  she  expired."* 

■  In  review  ing  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Third,"  says  Lord  Character 
Hailes,  "we  may  discern  a  character  of  steady  persevering 
courage.  From  his  early  youth  to  his  last  invasion  of  Eng- 
land,  his  conduct  was  uniform.  He  maintained  hi*  throne 
with  the  same  spirit  by  which  he  won  it.  Though  he  was 
the  ruler  of  a  nation  uncivilised,  and  destitute  of  fort ' 
resources,  and  had  such  antagonists  as  the  Conqueror 
William  Rufus  to  encounter,  yet,  for  twenty-seven  ye 
he  supported  this  unequal  contest,  sometime*  with  success, 
never  without  honour.  That  he  should  have  so  well  assert- 
ed the  independency  of  Scotland  is  astonishing,  when  the 
weakness  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  strength  and  abili- 
ties of  his  enemies  are  fairly  estimated."* 

Malcolm's  eldest  son  had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  DonaM 
father.  His  remaining  sons,  Ethelred,  Edmund,  Edgar,*"1**  th* 
Alexander,  and  David,  were  all  under  age ;  and  his  brother 'T'JT'iojj 
Donald,  who,  on  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Macbeth, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Hebrides,  appears  to  have  remain- 
ed in  that  distant  retreat  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  late 
king.  These  islands  were  then  independent  of  the  Scot- 
tish crown.  They  were  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  whose 
chiefs  yielded  to  the  Norwegian  king  a  fluctuating  subjec- 
tion ;  and  many  of  these  leaders  having  joined  him,  Donald, 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  invaded  Scotland  and  seized  the 
crown ;  but  it  was  for  a  very  brief  season.  Duncan,  a  son 
of  Malcolm,  but  illegitimate  as  is  generally  believed,  had,  in 
1072,  been  delivered  to  William  Rufus  as  a  hostage  for  his 
father's  fidelity.  He  had  received  his  education  at  the 
Norman  court,  and  having  been  knighted  by  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  was  retained  in  his  service.  With  Dermis 
of  William,  he  now  invaded  Scotland,  and  assisted  by  a  I 


1  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  .10-1. 

In  this  account  of  tbe  expedition  of  William  Rufus  into  Scotland,  and  in  the  remarlcR  on  the  dvputed  point  of  the  homage,  we  ha* 
been  Induced  to  treat  tbe  subject  a  little  more  in  detail,  availing;  ourselves  of  some  manuscript  notes  of  the  late  David  Marphersoo,  a  writer 
item.  This  seemed  the  more  necessary,  as  tbe  subject  of  Hufus's  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  Malcolm's  tup 
rd  by  high  authority  as  one  involved  in  extreme  obscurity. 
laiW.  Annals,  vol.  L  pp.  40.  41,  «to  edit.    We  haw  avaued  ourselves  of  Lord 
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of  English  and  Norman  adventurers  expelled  Donald  Bane. 
He,  in  hit  turn,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  a  year,  was 
r>un<*n-     assassinated,  and  Donald  once  more  ascended  the  throne, 
DoaaH.     from  which,  in  1097,  he  was  again  expelled  by  William 
Rufus,  who  dispatched  Edgar  ;Etheling  with  a  powerful  army 
into  Scotland.  By  this  prince  the  aged  usurper  was  defeated, 
and  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  the  nephew 
Rtew.      of  Edgar  .Etheling,  ascended  the  throne.    This  event  took 
A. 0.1097.  place  in  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century;  and,  with  the 
captivity  and  death  of  Donald  Bane,  who  is  the  lost  of  the 
race  of  Scoto-Irish  kings,  the  Scottish  period  expires. 

And  here,  after  having  passed  over  a  portion  of  our  his- 
tory which  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  to  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  let  us  pause  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  condition  of  the  church,  the  state  of  the  laws,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people.  To  every  critical  student  of 
this  period  one  thing  appears  certain.  Throughout  its  whole 
extent,  we  find  the  predominant  people  a  Celtic  race.  The 
laws  were  Celtic,  the  government  Celtic,  the  usages  and 
manners  Celtic,  the  church  Celtic,  the  language  Celtic. 
"  If,"  says  Chalmers,  «  Malcolm  Can  mo  re,  a  Celtic  prince, 
who  did  not  arrogate  the  character  of  a  lawgiver,  had  been 
disposed  to  effect  a  considerable  change  in  this  Celtic  sys- 
tem, he  would  have  found  his  inclination  limited  by  his  im- 
potence. The  Scottish  kings,  during  those  timet,  seem  not 
to  have  possessed  legislative  power.  Whenever  they  acted 
as  legislators,  they  appear  to  have  had  some  coadjutors ; 
either  some  maormors,  a  term  by  which  we  arc  to  under- 
stand the  chief  civil  ruler  of  a  district,  or  some  bishops." 
We  shall  see,  when  we  pursue  our  inquiry  into  a  later  period, 
that  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  this  Celtic  monarch, 
when  they  attempted  to  introduce  new  maxims  of  govcrn- 
\  in  Galloway  and  in  Moray  by  frequent 
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Looking  now  first  to  that  most  important  and  interesting 
point,  the  state  of  the  church,  we  have  already  seen  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Pictish  period  in  446,  Christiani- 
ty had  been  introduced  into  North  Britain,  Of  the  exact 
constitution,  discipline,  and  orders  in  the  early  Scottish 
church,  from  the  conversion  of  the  Scots  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Scoto-Pictish  period  (843),  much  has  been  writ- 
ten; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  advocates  of  episcopacy 
and  the  supporters  of  prcsbyterianism  have  each  endeavour- 
ed to  deduce,  from  an  examination  of  these  remote  ages, 
irrefragable  arguments  for  their  peculiar  opinions.  Into  this 
discussion  it  belongs  not  to  our  plan  to  enter.  We  deal 
with  general  results,  and  dare  not  embark  in  controversy ; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  from  the  authentic 
monuments  which  still  remain  in  our  own  times,  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  primitive  and  moat 
ancient  form  of  church  government  in  Scotland  was  episco- 
pal. At  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  union  of  the  Picta  and 
the  Scots,  we  find  a  bishopric  of  Lindisferne  extending  far 
into  Lothian.  In  Lothian  itself,  the  religious  bouses  of  Mel- 
rose, Coldingham,  Tyningham,  PeSerham,  and  Abercorn, 
had  been  long  established.  In  Galloway,  the  bishopric  of 
Whithorn,  which  we  have  seen  founded  by  St.  Ninian,  had 
fallen  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century. 
Looking  beyond  the  Friths,  we  find  that,  at  the  same  period, 
various  religious  cells  had  been  settled  by  the  disciples  of  Co- 
lumba;  and  that  not  long  afterwards,  Kenneth  Macal  pin,  anxi- 
ous to  testify  his  respect  for  the  relics  of  this  apostle  of  the 
Scots,  removed  his  relics  from  Iona  to  Dunkeld,  where  he 
built  a  church,  which  became  not  only  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
(849),  but,  till  supplanted  by  St.  Andrews,  the  seat  of  the 
primate  of  the  Scottish  church.  There  is  an  ancient  legend 
quoted  by  Spottiswood  from  the  register  of  St.  Andrews, 
which,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  it,  gives  the  honour 
of  founding  the  see  of  Su  " 


Picts,  who  died  in  833.  This  prince,  it  appears,  had  invad- 
ed Northumberland,  and  upon  bis  return  was  overtaken  by  > 
Athelstan,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  at  the  bead  of  a  power-  Stats  of 
ful  army.  "  Having  given  order  for  battle  against  the  next tbe  ° L  rr  h- 
day,"  says  the  historian,  "  Hungus  betook  himself  to  prayer,  £R  8  w" 
spending  most  part  of  the  night  in  that  exercise.  A  little 
time  before  day,  falling  into  a  slumber,  it  teemed  to  him 
that  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  stood  by  him  and  assured 
him  of  the  victory,  which  vision  being  related  to  tbe  army, 
did  much  encourage  them.  The  history  addeth  that,  in 
the  joining  of  the  battle,  there  appeared  in  the  air  a  cross 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  to  terrified  the  enemies 
as  presently  they  gave  back,  king  Athelstan  himself  being 
killed.  Hungus,  to  express  his  thankfulness  for  the  victory, 
gave  to  the  church  of  Regulut,  now  called  St.  Andrews, 
divert  rich  gifts,  as  chalices,  batons,  the  image  of  Christ  in 
gold,  and  of  his  twelve  apostles  in  silver.  lie  gave  like- 
wise a  case  of  beaten  gold  for  preserving  the  relics  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  restored  to  the  spirituality  the  tithe  of  all 
com,  cattle,  and  herbage  within  the  realm,  exempting  them 
from  answering  before  any  temporal  judge ;  farther,  tie  did 
appoint  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  to  be  the  badge  and  cog- 
nizance of  the  Picta,  both  in  their  wars  and  otherwise, 
which,  as  long  at  that  kingdom  stood,  was  observed,  and  is 
by  the  Scots  as  yet  retained."1 

This  extract  we  have  given  rather  as  a  curious  example  of 
the  earliest  tradition  as  to  the  national  emblem  of  the  cross 
of  St.  Andrew,  than  from  any  high  opinion  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  king  Hungus's  devotion.  The  following  list  of  the 
Scottish  bishoprics,  according  to  the  date  of  their  founda- 
tion, is  taken  from  Keith's  Catalogue.  It  it  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  some  of  its  dates  we  must  regard  it  rather 
as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  at  for  at  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  authentic  sources,  than  as  fixing  the  exact  years 
of  the  < 


7.  See  of  Ross  1128 

8.  See  of  Brechin  1150 

9.  See  of  Caithness....  1150 

10.  Sec-  of  Dunblane....  1 1C0 

11.  See  of  Moray  1162 

12.  See  of  Argyle  1200 


1.  See  of  the  Isles   447 

2.  See  of  Galloway   450 

3.  See  of  Glasgow......  560 

4.  See  of  Dunkeld   729 

5.  See  of  St.  Andrews.  892 

6.  Mortlach,  afterwards 
 1010 


to  Hungus  king  of  the  ly 


Of  these  episcopal  sees,  the  reader  will  observe,  that  p(rj«be< 
only  the  bishoprics  of  the  Isles,  Galloway,  Glasgow,  Dun- r.,rlr  nut 
keld,  St.  Andrews,  and  Mortlach,  afterwards  Aberdeen,  li>hrd. 
belong  to  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  from  843  to 
1097 ;  although  the  remaining  sees  are  added,  to  afford  to 
the  reader  tome  idea  of  their  comparative  antiquity.  "  The 
united  kingdom  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,"  says  Chalmers,  "  was 
formed  under  the  regimen  of  parishes,  though  neither  thss 
times  nor  the  circumstances  of  this  formation  can  be  clearly 
ascertained  amid  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  the  Scotican 
church  during  the  Scottish  period.  We  may  easily  sup- 
pose that  those  ecclesiastical  districts  were  gradually  esta- 
blished subsequent  to  the  great  epoch  of  843.  They  were 
pretty  generally  settled  during  the  Scottish  period,  though 
they  were  inconveniently  large.  They  were  established  by 
private  persons,  rather  than  by  public  authority.  But  that 
parishes  existed  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Can  more,  it 
certain  from  unquestionable  records.  Thus,  in  the  charter 
of  David  the  First  to  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline,  this 
monarch  uses  these  words:  Preterea  pater  meus  (his 
father  was  Malcolm  the  Third,)  et  mater  mea  dedcrunt 
ecclesue  Sanctie  Trinitatis  parochiam  totam  de  Fotheriff.* 
It  seems  equally  certain," he  continues,  "  that  when  churches 
"  parishes  laid  out,  and  parochial  duti< 
ecclesiastical  dues  must  have  been 
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THbe*. 
Ecelesias- 


ally  paid.  In  the  charters  c 
David,  tithe*  are  mention, 
known,  and  had  been  long 


Tbe  CbI- 


ot  Alexander  the  First,  and  of 
mentioned  as  if  they  were  familiarly 
ten  long  established.  It  is  clear  that 
tithes  were  paid  to  the  clergy  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canraore,  and  probable  that  such  ecclesiastical  duet  were 
payable  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century 
(910,)  when  Constantine  the  king,  and  Kellach  the  bishop, 
solemnly  vowed  to  observe  the  faith,  discipline,  and  right* 
of  the  churches."1  During  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  according  to  the  high  authority  of  Innes,'  several  na- 
tional  councils  were  held  in  Scotland  for  the  establishment 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  reformation  of  the  rude 
and  fierce  manners  of  the  people.  Some  extracts  from  the 
canons  passed  in  these  councils  arc  inserted  by  Turgot,  the 
confessor  of  Malcolm's  pious  consort  St.  Margaret,  in  the 
interesting  life  which  he  has  given  us  of  this  princess.3 

During  this  obscure  period,  we  meet  with  frequent  men- 
tion of  an  order  of  religious  men  named  Culdcca,  who  first 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  secular  presbyters  or  monks,  the 
Gaelic  term  Culdee  meaning  a  recluse  or  hermit.  With 
the  exception  of  the  form  of  the  tonsure  and  the  rule  of 
observing  Easter,  they  professed  the  same  rites  and  cere- 
monies as  the  rest  of  the  church.  It  has  been  erroneously 
that  the  Culdees  rejected  bishops.  So  far  was  this 
being  the  case,  that  we  have  repeated  instances  of  the 
?cs  of  these  Celtic  monks  having  been  instituted  and 
by  the  bishops  themselves,  while  they,  wherever 
they  had  a  college  about  the  sec,  possessed  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  bishop.*  Of  this  distinct  order,  we  find  that 
there  existed  in  North  Britain,  during  the  Scottish  period, 
religious  houses  at  Abernethy,  Dunkcld,  St.  Andrews,  Dun- 
blane, Brechin,  Mortlach,  Aberdeen,  Monymusk,  I/xhle- 
— \  Portmoak,  Dunfermline,  Scone,  and  Kirkcaldy.1 


can  make  to  the  laws  or  usages  of  Celtic  Scot- 
•  by  the  study  of  such  fragments  as  remain  to 
>on  laws  of  Ireland.    "  This  brehon  law,"  says 


approach  we 
land,  must  be 

us  of  the  brehon  laws  of  Ireland.  "  TBis  brehon  law,"  say s  La« 
Cox,  ■  was  no  written  law,  it  was  only  the  will  of  the  bre- 
hon or  lord ;  and  it  is  observable  that  their  brchons  or  judges, 
like  their  physicians,  bards  harpers,  poets,  and  historians,  had 
their  offices  by  descent  and  inheritance.  These  hereditary 
judges  or  doctors,"  continues  he,  "  were  but  very  sad  tools. 
The  brehon,  when  he  administered  justice,  used  to  sit  on  a 


Uws,man-  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  laws,  manners,  and 
nrra,  and  language  of  the  Scottish  period.  To  affect  to  speak  with 
language,  ^^inty  Upon  the  fo^g  which  regulated  the  government, 
restrained  the  crimes,  or  directed  the  succession  of  a  fierce 
and  barbarous  people  who  have  left  no  written  muniments, 
would  betray  presumption  and  ignorance.  As  far  as  can  be 
conjectured,  we  find  the  crown  neither  strictly  hereditary 
nor  strictly  elective,  but  directed  in  its  descent  by  w  hat  has 
Tawdry,  beentermed  the  law  of  Tanistnj;  an  institution  by  which  the 
person  in  the  family  of  the  reigning  prince  who  was  judged 
best  qualified,  whether  son,  brother,  or  even  more  remote 
relative,  was  chosen  under  the  name  of  Taniat,  to  lead  the 
army  during  the  life  of  the  king,  and  to  succeed  to  him  after 
bis  death.  Chalmers  has  asserted,  that,  at  this  era,  the  te- 
nure of  land  throughout  the  country  determined  with  the 
life  of  the  possessor;  an  opinion  requiring  sot 
tion,  as  it  indicates  a  state  of  barbarism  even  greater 
is  discovered  by  the  few  glimpses  of  light  which  somel 
shoot  athwart  this  twilight  of  our  history.  By  a 
which  the  Scots  evidently  brought  with  them  from  Ireland, 
denominated  in  Irish  gabhaii-cinr,  meaning  literally  fa- 
mily settlement,  it  appears,  that  the  fathers  of  families  di- 
vided their  lands  among  their  sons,  sometimes  in  equal, 
sometimes  in  unequal  portions,  and  strictly  excluded  females 
from  any  share  in  this  appropriation.  As  to  their 
tive  code,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 


turf  or  heap  of  stones,  or  on  the  ton  of  a  hillock,  without  a 
covering,  without  clerks,  or  indeed  any  formality  of  a  court 
of  judicature."  Thie  state  of  law,  observes  the  author  of  Ca- 
ledonia, may  be  traced  among  the  Scoto-Irish  in  Scotland 
till  recent  times.  Every  baron  had  his  mott  " 
justice  was  distributed  to  his  vassals  by  his  I 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Malcolm,  from  his  i 
riage  with  a  Saxon  princess,  and  his  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Saxon  and  Norman  people,  was  an  admirer  of  their 
civilization,  and  anxious  to  introduce  their  usages 


among  his  own  ruder  subjects.  But  that  he  succeeded  to 
any  material  degree  is  extremely  problematical ;  and  the  no- 
tion  that  he  introduced  the  complicated  system  of  the  feudal 
law  into  Scotland,  has  been  long  ago  exploded. 


In  a  rapid  sketch  of  this  nature,  little 
to  any  detailed  description  of  the  mani 


can  be  given  Manners »r 
of  the  people  tbe  people, 
during  the  Scottish  period.  The  natural  state  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  in  Scotland  was  similar  to  that  w  hich  we  find  existing 
among  them  in  Ireland,  namely,  a  state  of  constant  war;  and 
to  those  who  consider  how  slow  is  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  how  strong  the  principle  of  imitation  and  tradi- 
tion among  a  savage  people,  it  will  be  no  subject  of  won- 
der that  we  find  little  change  produced  by  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies upon  the  manners  of  the  ancient  British,  w  hether  we 
look  to  Wales,  Ireland,  or  North  Britain.  Their  marriages, 
their  mode  of  burial,  their  dress,  their  war  cries,  were  simi- 
lar. Armorial  bearings,  during  this  w  hole  period,  were  un- 
known ;  seals,  and  coined  monev  they  had  none;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  by  Chalmers,  that  the  Gaelic  people  of  Scot- 
land borrowed  their  very  terms  for  the  several  denomina- 
tions of  money  from  the  Scoto-Saxon  inhabitants.  Thus 
the  Gaelic  feorling,  farthing,  is  from  the  Saxon  feorthing; 
the  Gaelic  peighin,  a  penny,  is  from  the  Saxon  penig. 

In  those  rude  ages  of  which  w  e  now  write,  stones  of  me-  inaugural 
were  frequently  employed,  and  many  of  them  still  acnes. 
;  yet  as  they  are  found  w  ithout  inscriptions,  and  only 
occasionally  ornamented  by  rude  hieroglyphics,  the  memory 
of  the  events  which  they  describe  has  perished,  and  the  field 
is  left  open  to  antiquarian  conjecture.  Inaugural  stones  also 
were  used  by  them,  upon  which  not  only  the  Irish  and  Scot- 


tish kings  were  placed  on  their  accession  to  the  crown;  but  the 
chiefs  of  septs  or  petty  rrguli,  were 


to  take  the  oaths  to  their 
the  power  of  the 


when  tbey 
To  the  sami 


to 
of  in- 


of 

sertellitintoa 
to 


from  Scone  by  Edward  the  First, 


i  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  al 
with  any  precision  of  the 


•  Innes,  y.  785.   Chronicle.   Codex  ColberHnus.    See  also  Inaet.  603.  1  Idem.  p.  5B& 

'And  bcrc  having  spoken  of  St-  Margaret,  we  cannot  refrain,  in  (hoe  brief  remarks  on  tbe  early  state  of  tbe  Scottish  church,  from  allud- 
ing to  a  beautiful  picture  preserved  by  this  tame  worthy  Bishop  Turgot,  in  which  he  describes  the  love  of  Malcolm  for  St.  Margaret,  wid 
the  influence  which  the  mild  piety  of  the  Sason  princess  acquired  over  tbe  fiery  temper  of  her  Celtic  husband.  "  Malcolm."  tay«  be,  (we  u«e 
Lord  HaUra's  translation),  respected  the  religion  of  his  spouse,  was  fearful  of  offending  her,  and  listened  to  her  admonitions.  Whatever  sbe 
lured  or  disliked,  so  did  he.  Although  he  could  not  read,  be  frequendy  turned  over  her  prayer- books,  and  kissed  her  favourite  volumes. 
He  had  them  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  atones,  and  presented  then)  to  her  in  token  of  his  devotion.  She  instructed  him  to  pas*  the 
night  in  prayer,  witb  groans  and  tears.  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  often  admired  the  works  of  tbe  divine  mercy,  when  I  saw  •  king  so  re- 
ligious, and  mch  signs  of  deep  compunction  in  a  layman." — Hailes,  voL  Up.  15. 

-ion  to  tbe  History  and  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  p.  117.  «  Chalmers,  vol,  I.  p-  43* 
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Scotland,  of  society  in  this  remote  period,  yet  a  few  incidental  gleams 
'of  light  arc  reflected  from  the  lives  of  the  early  saints. 
Thus,  in  Adorn  nan's  life  of  Columba,  which  was  written 
only  eighty  years  after  the  saint's  death,  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  houses  of  wattle,  similar  probably  to  those 
which  the  Constable  Richard  de  Moreville,  in  a  charter  of 
the  twelfth  century,  denominates  eiuice  nucattt.1  Even  the 
abbey  of  Iona  was  built  of  the  same  rude  materials.  The 
clothing  of  the  monks  seems  to  have  been  often  composed 
of  the  skins  of  beasts,  though  latterly  they  had  woollen  stuffs 
and  linen ;  the  first  probably  manufactured  by  themselves, 
the  linen  imported  from  the  continent.  Venison,  fish,  milk, 
flesh,  and  wild  fowl,  were  the  common  food  of  the  people. 
"  The  monks  of  Iona,"  says  Chalmers,  "  who  lived  by  their 
labour,  cultivated  their  fields,  and  laid  up  corn  in  their  gar- 
ners." But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  monks  were  every 
where,  for  ages,  the  improvers  themselves,  and  the  instruc- 
tors of  others  in  the  useful  arts.  Even  Iona  had  its  orchards 
in  the  rugged  times  of  the  ninth  century,  till  the  rikinghr, 
or  pirate  kings,  ravaged  and  ruined  all.  Looking  to  their 
shipping,  we  find  that  their  little  vessels  were  constructed 
by  covering  a  keel  of  wood  and  a  frame  of  wicker  work 
with  the  skins  of  cattle  and  of  deer.  These  were  denomi- 
nated curracht.  Afterwards  they  were  enlarged  and  made 
capable  of  containing  a  respectable  crew.  It  was  in  a  ves- 
sel of  this  description,  a  wicker  boat  covered  with  hides,  that 
Columba,  accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  friends,  embarked 
from  Ireland,  in  the  year  5G3,  and  landed  in  Iona.  With 
these  few  remarks,  we  close  the  Scottish  period  of  our  na- 
tional history. 

Sect.  IV. — Scoto- Saxon  Period. 

A.  D.1UJ7-  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  death  of  Malcolm  Can- 
IJ06.  more  at  Alnwick  gave  rise  to  a  temporary  usurpation  of 
the  throne  by  Donald  his  brother,  that  he  was  expelled 
by  Duncan,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Malcolm,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  court  of  William  Rufus;  and  this  Duncan 
nated,  Edgar  Atheling  led  an  English 
Scotland,  and  placed  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm 
e,  on  the  throne. 

's  reign  was  brief,  pacificand  of  I  it  tic  interest ;  but  his 
r,  Alexander  the  First,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
,  was  a  prince  of  a  powerful  and  vigorous  character. 
From  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century,  (1 106),  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Third  (12B5),  in  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  a  period  little 
short  of  two  centuries,  the  nation  was  progressive  and  pros- 
perous in  a  degree  unequalled  during  the  whole  course  of 
its  future  history.  Unaer  a  succession  of  six  monarchy 
Alexander  the  First,  David  the  First,  Malcolm  the  Fourth, 
William  the  Lion,  Alexander  the  Second,  and  Alexander 
the  Third,  it  maintained  its  independence  against  foreign 
aggression,  and  not  only  preserved  the  integrity,  but  extend- 
ed the  boundaries  of  its  dominions.  Its  commerce,  its  ma- 
nufactures, its  agriculture,  and  all  the  arts  which  improve 
and  humanize  an  ignorant  and  fierce  people,  were  encour- 
aged; and  throughout  this  long  period,  in  the  personal  cha- 
racters of  each  of  these  successive  princes,  though  varying 
in  their  shades,  there  was  (hat  ingredient  of  energy  and 
boldness  which  communicated  itself  to  their  people,  and 
maintained  the  nation  at  the  standard  to  which  each  ruler 
in  his  turn  had  raised  it. 
A  P  I  100-  Let  us  for  a  moment  pursue  our  system,  and  like  a  tra- 
i  -JBX  Teller  gazing  from  a  mountain  height,  and  noting  the  land- 
marks of  a  new  country,  endeavour  to  detect  the  leading 
and  influential  events  in  this  division  of  our  national  his- 
tory. In  the  character  of  Alexander  the  First,  every 
to  have  been  in  excess ;  but  happily  the  qua- 


I. 

A.  D.  1108 


lities  which  were  so  overcharged,  were  most  of  them  of  Seotlsnd. 
the  better  sort.    He  is  traditionally  remembered  by  the^- 
epithet  of  the  fierce;  and  though  humble  and  courteous  i*'*?*',"1" 
to  his  clergy,  whom  be  deemed  entitled  to  this  homage  as  J* ||i2jj*| 
God's  servants,  not  his,  he  was,  to  use  the  words  of  an  an- 
cient and  authentic  writer,  "  terrible  beyond  measure  to 
his  subjects.'*    The  leading  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
struggle  which  he  maintained  for  the  independence  of  the  Struts 
Scottish  church  against  the  pretended  right*  claimed,  first  f°' th* 
by  the  see  of  York,  and  afterwards  by  tliat  of  Canterbury.  dn'*1"1? »« 
On  the  election  of  Turgot,  a  monk  of  Durham,  to  the  bishop-  jyjj  ^yJJJ" 
ric  of  St.  Andrews  (1 109,)  the  archbishop  of  York  insist- 
ing on  his  having  the  right  of  consecrating  him.    To  tins 
the  Scottish  king  declared  he  would  never  agree;  and  a 
compromise  having  taken  place,  by  which  the  point  was  left 
undecided,  Alexander,  on  the  death  of  Turgot,  altered  his 
ground,  and  chose  for  his  successor  Eadmer,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury.    The  same  right  of  consecration,  and  founded 
on  the  same  ground  of  the  alleged  dependence  of  the  Scot- 
tish church  upon  the  primacy  of  England,  was  now  advan- 
ced by  Canterbury;  but  it  was  still  more  haughtily  and  pe- 
remptorily refused  by  Alexander.    A  compromise  again 
took  place.    Eadmer  accepted  the  ring  from  the  king,  and 
took  the  pastoral  staff  from  the  altar,  as  if  receiving  it  from 
the  Lord;  but  finding  his  authority  weakened,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  monarch  withdrawn  from  him,  he  intimated 
liis  resolution  of  repairing  to  Canterbury  for  advice.  This 
Alexander  violently  opposed,  declaring  that  as  long  as  he 
lived,  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  should  never  be  subject  to 
that  see.    Nor  did  he  fail  here,  as  in  all  his  other  enter- 
prises, to  keep  his  word ;  Eadmer  remained  an  elected  but 
unconsccrated  bishop.    At  length  weary  of  the  contest,  and 
trammelled  in  his  usefulness,  he  desired  permission  to  resign, 
restored  the  ring  to  the  king,  replaced  the  pastoral  staff  on 
the  high  altar,  and  returned  to  Canterbury.    Robert,  prior 
of  Scone,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  and  the  king's 
determined  efforts  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Scottish  church  were  cruwncd  with  success.    It  had  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  years,  and  Alexander  survived  its        iwii  of 
mi  nut  in:)  only  a  single  year.    He  died  in  1124,  leaving  no  Alexander 
children  by  his  wife  Sybilla,  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  L 
the  f  irst,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  David  the 
First. 

Edgar,  the  brother  of  this  prince,  had,  on  his  death-bed,  \ 
bequeathed  to  him  that  portion  of  Cumberland  which  was  A.D.I  184. 
possessed  by  the  Scottish  kings.  The  legacy  had  two  good 
effects.  It  called  the  young  prince  early  to  the  cares  and 
labours  of  administration  ;  and  it  removed  him  from  Scot- 
land to  a  country  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
more  advanced  civilisation  and  with  better  regulated  govern- 
ment. These  advantages  were  not  thrown  away  upon 
David.  His  natural  dispositions  were  excellent;  his  love  of 
justice,  his  capacity  for  labour,  his  sense  of  the  national  ho- 
nour and  independence,  his  affection  to  every  class  of  his 
people,  his  tenderness  to  his  children,  his  piety  to  God, 
were  all  so  conspicuous  in  his  character,  that  Buchanan,  an 
author  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  adulation,  pronounces 
him  the  perfect  exemplar  of  a  good  king;  and  the  progress 
made  by  the  country  during  the  twenty-nine  year*  ol  his 
reign  goes  far  to  justify  the  assertion. 

liis  reign  was  contemporary  with  that  of  Henry  the  First  War  with 
and  of  Stephen  in  England,  and  it  opened  with  many  difli-  Stepbeu. 
culties.  The  question  of  the  independence  of  the  church 
was  again  started ;  and  before  it  could  be  brought  to  a 
termination,  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  English  crown  by 
Stephen,  who  deposed  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
First,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  that  usurper.  During 
the  life  of  Henry  the  First,  David  and  Stephen  had  sworn 
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to  maintain  the  right  of  Matilda;  and  the  Scottish  monarch, 
in  obedience  to  Ins  oath,  invading  England,  compelled  the 
barons  of  the  northern  portion  of  that  kingdom  to  swear 
fealty  to  this  princess.  His  efforts  however  were  more 
honourable  than  successful ;  and  alter  a  war  which  lasted 
three  years,  David  was  ultimately  defeated  in  the  great 
battle  of  the  Standard,  fought  on  Cutton  Moor,  in  the 
'*  neighbourhood  of  Northallerton.  Peace  was  now  con- 
.  ,qg  eluded,  and  the  terms  to  which  Stephen  consented,  indicate 
that,  although  defeated,  the  Scottish  king  was  but  little 
humbled. 

The  earldom  of  Northumberland,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  castles  of  Newcastle  and  Rainborough,  was  ceded 
to  Prince  Henry,  David's  eldest  ton.  As  an  equivalent  for 
these  fortresses,  lands  were  granted  to  him  in  the  south  of 
England;  the  barons  of  Northumberland  were  to  hold  their 
estates  of  Henry  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  reserving  their 
fealty  to  Stephen ;  and  in  return,  David  and  all  his  people 
became  bound  to  maintain  an  inviolable  peace  with  Eng- 
land. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  this  wise  monarch 
were  pacific  and  prosperous.  The  war  had  convinced  him 
that  the  English  were  far  superior  to  his  people  in  arms  and 
discipline;  it  had  been  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of  his  oath 
to  Henry,  not  from  any  love  of  conquest,  and  having  satis- 
fied his  conscience,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  arts  of  good 
government.  "  During  the  course  of  his  sage  administra- 
tion," says  Lord  Hailes,  "  public  buildings  were  erected,  towns 
established,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  pro- 
rooted.  The  barbarities  of  his  people  in  their  invasions  of 
England,  had  affected  him  with  the  deepest  anguish,  and 
believing  that  religion  was  the  only  atrent  which  could  hu- 
manize and  improve  the  savage  multitudes  whom  he  had 
led,  but  could  not  restrain,  he  endowed  the  church  with 
new  privileges,  enriched  it  with  extensive  grants  of  land, 
founded  various  bishoprics,  built  many  monasteries,  and 
exhibited  in  hi*  own  person  so  fine  an  example  of  royal 
greatness,  chastened  and  purified  by  Christian  humility  and 
devotion,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  have  the  best  effects  up- 
on his  people." 

Tiratfa  of  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
i"nnc«  hj,,  e|degt  son,  Prince  Henry,  just  as  he  had  reached 

i  n  i  -1  man'l0°d>  And  exhibited  many  of  the  excellent  qualities  of 
his  father.  The  blow  sunk  deep  into  his  heart;  but  David's 
first  care  had  been  for  his  people,  and  he  roused  himself  to 
provide  for  the  pacific  succession  of  his  grandson,  Malcolm, 
a  child  in  his  twelfth  year.  By  his  orders,  this  boy,  the 
son  of  Prince  Henry,  was  carried  in  a  progress  through 
his  dominions,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  and 
the  people,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  heir  to  the  crown. 
Having  performed  this  wise  but  mournful  duty,  the 
aged  king  within  a  year  followed  his  son  to  the  grave.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  circumstance,  that  he  was 
found  dead  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  "  His  death  had  been 
so  tranquil,"  says  Aldred,  who  knew  him  well,  "  that  you 
would  not  have  believed  he  was  dead.  He  was  found  with 
his  hands  clasped  devoutly  upon  his  breast  in  the  very 
posture  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  raising  them  to 
heaven." 

The  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  which  lasted  only 
twelve  years,  offers  little  for  our  observation.  It  began  with 
those  evils  which  so  invariably  attend  a  minority ;  war  with- 
out, and  insecurity  within  the  kingdom.  Somcrled  the  thane 
of  Argyle,  strengthened  by  the  naval  powers  of  the  Isles, 
invaded  Scotland,  and  for  some  years  continued  to  harass 
the  country  by  repeated  attacks,  which  ut  length  terminat- 
ed in  an  amicable  agreement.  The  transactions  of  Malcolm 
with  Henry  the  Second  of  England  impress  us  with  an  un- 
favourable notion  of  this  young  prince.  It  had  been  a  pro- 
mise of  the  English  monarch  made  to  David  the  First,  in 
U49.  that  if  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  he 
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would  cede  to  Scotland  for  ever  the  territory  between  the  SrotlsnA 
Tyne  and  the  Tweed.  Instead  of  insisting  on  this,  Malcolm, '  v 
overreached  by  the  superior  sagacity  of  Henry,  or  betrayed  M*ko'<» 
by  the  treachery  of  his  councillors,  abandoned  to  England  A  p  HiS- 
his  whole  possessions  in  the  northern  counties,  and  received  ji'g^ 
in  return  the  honor  of  Huntingdon;  a  measure  which  created 
universal  discontent  in  the  nation.  These  feelings  of  dis- 
gust were  imprudently  increased  by  an  expedition  of  the 
young  prince  into  France,  where  he  joined  the  army  of 
Henry,  claimed  from  him  the  distinction  of  knighthood, 
and  outraged  the  feelings  of  national  jealousy,  by  forgetting 
his  station  as  an  independent  prince,  and  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  the  English  monarch.  A  deputation  from  the 
Scots  was  sent  into  France  to  remonstrate  against  this  con- 
duct, nor  did  they  hesitate  in  bold  language  to  reproach 
their  king  for  the  desertion  of  his  duty.  Galloway  rose 
into  rebellion ;  the  inhabitants  of  Moray  about  the  same 
time  threw  off  their  allegiance ;  and  Somerled  the  thane 
of  Argyle  invaded  the  country  with  a  formidable  fleet.  Al- 
though the  obstinacy  of  the  king  had  brought  these  disas- 
ters upon  himself,  his  energy  and  decision  met  and  overcame 
them.  He  hurried  from  France,  conciliated  his  nobles,  in  - 
vuded  and  subdued  Galloway,  repulsed  Somerled,  and  after 
suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Moray,  adopted  the  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  dispossessing  its  ancient  inhabitants,  com- 
pelling them  to  settle  in  more  distant  parts  of  his  dominions, 
and  planting  new  colonies  in  their  room.  These  energetic 
measures  were  his  last,  for  he  died  immediately  after,  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William  the 
Second,  son  of  Henry,  prince  of  Scotland,  and  grandson  uf 
David  the  First. 

The  administration  of  this  prince  presents  us  with  the  Willuun 
longest  reign  in  the  range  of  Scottish  history,  extending1'1*  I-**- 
from  1 165  to  1214,  nearly  half  a  century.  In  this  protract- 
ed  division,  the  most  important  event  was,  the  disgraceful  *  ' 
surrender  of  the  national  independence  to  Henry  the  Se- 
cond in  1 1 74,  and  its  recovery  by  William  in  1 1 89*  Both 
transactions  require  our  serious  notice.  It  was  the  w  eak- 
ness of  William  to  be  guided  by  impulse.  Smitten  with  an  ad- 
miration for  the  warlike  qualities  of  Henry  the  Second,  and 
uninitructed  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  predecessor  Malcolm, 
he  first  courted  this  prince,  and  being  disappointed  in  hie 
object  of  procuring  from  his  justice  the  restitution  of  Nor- 
thumberland, he  imprudently  defied  him.  War  ensued ;  and 
the  king  of  the  Scots  having  advanced  with  his  army  toAln- 
wick,  was  surprised,  made  prisoner,  and  shut  up  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Falaisc  in  Normandy.  His  impatience  under  capti- 
vity, and  the  longing  of  the  barons  and  clergy  for  their  king, 
led  to  a  pusillanimous  treaty,  which  will  ever  remain  a  blot 
upon  the  national  honour.  With  consent  of  his  barons  and 
clergy,  given  at  Valogne  on  the  8th  of  December  1 174,  Wil- 
liam agreed  to  become  the  liegeman  of  Henry  for  Scotland, 
and  all  his  other  territories;  to  deliver  up  to  the  English 
monarch  the  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh,  and  Stirling;  to  give  his  brother  David  and  some 
of  his  chief  barons  as  hostages,  and  to  receive  in  return  his 
liberty.  In  this  treaty,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  little 
care  wag  shown  a*  to  the  independence  of  the  people,  a  pru- 
dent, and,  as  it  has  been  well  denominated,  a  memorable 
clause  was  introduced,  which  left  entire  the  independence 
of  the  Scottish  church;  and  this  clause,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  took  the  first  opportunity  of  asserting  before  tlicPajwl 
legate  in  a  council  held  at  Northampton  (1 170). 

On  his  return  to  his  dominions,  William  appears  to  have  Rcium  M 
devoted  himself  with  much  energy  and  success  to  the  cares  Scotlwd- 
of  government.  His  dominions  were  weakened  and  dis- 
tracted by  repeated  insurrections  in  Ross  and  in  Galloway. 
In  these  wild  and  remote  districts,  the  native  chiefs  claimed 
almost  a  royal  sway;  and  the  people,  ferocious  in  their  ha- 
bits, and  jealous  of  all  intercourse  with  England,  were 
ready,  upon  the  slightest  | 
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rise  in  rebellion.  A  pretender  to  the  crown  alto  appear- 
ed in  Galloway,  in  the  person  of  Donald,  the  grandson  of 
Duncan,  commonly  called  the  bastard  king  of  Scotland. 
Thi*  adventurer  having  seized  Ross,  and  wasted  Moray, 
William  led  an  army  against  him ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  that  Donald  fell  near  Inverness,  and  by  his 
death  restored  tranquillity  to  the  country. 

We  have  already  seen  how  firmly  the  Scottish  church  had 
renounced  the  idea  of  any  dependence  upon  the  metropolitan 
sees  of  York  or  Canterbury ;  we  have  adverted  to  that  care- 
ful reservation  of  their  rights  at  the  moment  when  the  king 
and  the  nobles  bartered  away  what  was  not  theirs  to  give, 
the  national  independence.  In  this  resolute  conduct  the 
clergy  were  supported  by  the  king;  and  in  1 1H8,  Clement 
the  Third  pronounced  a  solemn  decree,  by  which  he  de- 
clared the  "  church  of  Scotland  to  be  the  daughter  of  Rome, 
and  immediately  subject  to  her;  and  that  to  the  Pope  alone, 
or  his  legate  dc  latere,  should  belong  the  power  of  pronoun- 
cingany  sentence  <it'  excommunication  against  that  kingdom." 

This  important  declaration  was  soon  followed  by  another 
event  still  more  memorable,  in  which  the  kingdom  recover- 
ed its  independence.  On  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second, 
Kichord  Cceur  de  Lion,  his  successor,  then  intent  upon  col- 
lecting money  for  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  I  .:ind.  invited 
the  king  of  Scotland  to  his  court,  and  upon  William's  en- 
gagement to  pay  to  him  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  merks, 
agreed  to  restore  his  kingdom  to  its  independence,  reserv- 
ing the  homage  formerly  due  bv  the  Scottish  kings  for  the 
lands  which  they  held  in  England.  The  instrument  by 
which  this  transaction  was  completed,  declares,  that  Richard 
had  delivered  up  to  William  king  of  Scots,  his  castles 
of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  had  granted  to  him  an  ac- 
quittance of  all  obligations  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him  by  Henry  the  Second,  in  consequence  of  his  captivity, 
and  had  ordained  the  boundaries  of  the  two  kingdom*  to  be 
re-established  as  they  existed  at  the  date  of  William's  im- 
prisonment. The  Scottish  king  was  at  the  same  time  put 
in  possession  of  all  his  fees  in  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon; 
and  all  the  charters  of  homage  done  to  Henry  the  Second 
by  the  Scottish  barons  were  delivered  up,  and  declared  to  be 
cancelled  for  ever.  We  are  to  ascribe  it  to  the  wise  regula- 
tions of  this  treaty,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  were 
observed  on  both  sides  by  its  authors  and  their  successors, 
that  for  a  century  alter  its  date,  there  occurred  no  national 
quarrel  or  hostilities  between  the  two  countries.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  reign  of  William  demands  little  no- 
tice. During  the  latter  years  of  it,  the  succession  of  John 
to  his  brother  Richard  the  First  threatc  ned  to  dissolve  the 
pacific  relations  between  the  two  countries;  but  war  was 
happily  averted,  and  the  Scottish  monarch  reserved  his 
energies  for  the  pacification  of  his  own  realm,  disturbed  by 
a  rebellion  in  the  northern  counties.  In  1  2 1 4,  the  king  died 
at  Stirling,  after  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years,  the  longest, 
as  already  stated,  in  Scottish  history.  His  name  of  William 
the  I  .ion  was  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that,  be- 
fore his  time,  rtone  of  the  Scottish  kings  had  assumed  acout 
armorial.     The  Lion  rampant  first  appears  upon  his  shield. 

William  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  towliomthc  Scottish  barons  had  sworn  homage  in 
1201,  ami  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  kings,  whether 
we  regard  the  justice  of  his  administration,  the  season' 
able  severity  with  which  he  subdued  all  internal  commo- 
tions in  his  kingdom,  the  firmness  exhibited  in  his  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  the  church,  or  the  wisdom,  forbear- 
ance, and  vigour  which  marked  his  policy  towards  England. 
His  reign  was  one  of  constant  action,  and  full  of  incident. 
It  cimmenced  with  his  joining  the  English  barons  who  re- 
aisted  the  tyranny  of  John.  This  conduct  drew  down  upon 
him  and  his  kingdoma  sentence  of  excommunication  (121(1); 
but  the  papal  terrors  appear  to  have  been  little  dreaded  at 
thiatime;  and  in  121*,  Hotioriui  not  only  abrogated  the 
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sentence  pronounced  by  his  I 

ties  of  the  Scottish  church.  ' -  ' 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Third  to  the  English  Alexander 
throne,  Alexander,  who  was  occupied  with  quelling  the  re-  II.  marries 
pcatcd  insurrections  in  the  northern  parts  of  his  dominions,  'h*  Prin- 
showed  every  disposition  to  cultivate  amity  with  England  ;r?''  J""""* 
and  his  marriage  to  the  princess  Joanna,  sister  of  Henry,"  '** 
bad  a  favourable  effect  in  strengthening  the  ties  between 
the  two  monarch*. 

One  of  the  striking  features  which  mark  the  reign  of  thi*  Jnrre »><-  in 
monarch,  is  the  gradual  increase  that  is  to  be  observed  inihr  • 
thepowerof  the  nobles,  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the0'  ' 
authority  of  the  crown ;  but  if  this  had  injurious  effect*  upon 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  distracted  it  f-llt|IM1j 
by  internal  private  feuds,  it  encouraged  a  feeling  of  inde- \  p.  iVj«. 
pendence,  and  fostered  that  warlike  spirit,  which  proved 
the  best  safeguards  against  the  encroachments  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbours.  This  was  strikingly  shown  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  rupture  between  England  and  Scotland 
in  1244.  Some  time  before  this,  Alexander  had  claimed 
from  Henry,  in  right  of  inheritance,  the  counties  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, and  Westmoreland ;  and  although 
the  English  king  did  not  grant  him  his  full  demand,  he  ad- 
mitted its  justice,  by  transferring  to  him  an  equivalent  in 
certain  lands,  which  he  accepted  in  full  of  all  claims.  For 
these  lands  the  Scottish  king  did  homage ;  and  both  mo- 
narch* remained  on  friendly  terms  for  some  years,  when 
jealousies  suddenly  arose,  and  Henry,  alleging  that  homage 
had  been  unjustly  withheld,  led  an  army  against  Scotland. 
Under  these  threatening  circumstances,  the  Scottish  king, 
although  he  had  recently  experienced  the  resistance  of  his 
nobles  to  his  personal  requests,  found  himself  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  same  barons  against  the  meditated  attack  of 
England.  They  raised  in  a  short  time  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  and  this  demon- 
stration of  the  national  strength  had  happily  the  effect  of 
restoring  peace  without  bloodshed.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  when  a  papal  legate  visited  Scotland  under  this  reign, 
and  held  a  provincial  council  in  the  capital,  the  king  mani- 
fested the  same  jealousy  of  such  a  proceeding  as  had  been 
exhibited  by  his  predecessors.  He  seemed  afraid  lest  the 
admission  of  a  papal  messenger,  whose  message  regarded 
England  alone,  should  be  deemed  derogatory  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scottish  church ;  and  although,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  nobility  of  both  countries,  he  consented  to  his 
coming  into  the  kingdom,  he  declined  a  personal  meeting, 
and  stipulated  that  this  permission  should  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent. 

Having  engaged  in  a  maritime  expedition  against  Angus  prmh  of 
of  Argyle,  one  of  those  petty  island  chiefs,  whose  dubious  Alexander 
allegiance,  in  those  remote  times,  oscillated  between  Nor-  II- 
way  and  Scotland,  Alexander  had  conducted  his  fleet  as  far  AD.1249 
as  the  Sound  of  Mull,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  ^Z^*"^, 
died  in  a  small  island  there  named  Kerraruy,  in  the  ■i"l[l|<|(.r'in. 
year  of  his  reign.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexan- 
der the  Third,  a  boy  in  his  eighth  year;  and  the  king- 
dom, which  had  enjoyed  under  his  father's  wise  and  vigor- 
ous administration,  an  uncommon  degree  of  prosperity,  be- 
came immediately  exposed  to  the  many  evil*  of  a  minority. 
Two  parties  divided  the  nobility;  the  one  led  by  Walter 
Comyn,  earl  of  Menteith,  the  other  by  Durward  the  high 
Justiciar;  and  Henry  the  Third  secretly  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
requesting  him  to  interdict  the  coronation  of  the  young 
king.    Scotland,  he  said,  was  a  fee  of  England,  Alexander 
his  vassal,  and  his  permission  as  superior  had  not  been  olt- 
t  lined.    The  Pope  appears  to  have  rejected  his  demand 
with  promptitude,  as  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  a  sovereign 
Prince;  and  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed 
at  the  abbey  of  Scone,  the  coronation-oath  being  read  first 
in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Norman-French. 

afterwards,  in  fulfilment  of  a  formertreatv, 
5c 
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Seotlsnd.  espoused  Margaret,  the  youthful  daughter  of  Henry,  at 
s^v"^»  York,  and  exhibited  a  spirit  and  intelligence  superior 
Allfaailt  to  hit  Years,  in  refusing  to  pay  homage  for  hi*  king- 
Ill,  nur-  (Jung  of  Scotland.  "I  came,"  said  he  to  the  artful  mo- 
'i'riiiccM  n*"*1-'"  "ho  made  the  proposal  j  "  I  came  into  England  on 
Mvxsretof"  joyful  and  pacific  errand,  not  to  answer  to  an  arduous 
KngUnd.  question,  which  belongs  to  the  states  of  my  kingdom."  He 
at  the  same  time  made  no  objection  to  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England. 

Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  overreach  a  minor  sove- 
reign, Henry  commenced  a  series  of  intrigues  with  the 
Scottish  nobles,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  an  entire 
control  over  the  aiTairs  of  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  the 
country  was  divided  and  distracted  by  two  tactions,  the  oue 
acting  under  English  influence,  and  the  other  more  honestly 
contending  for  the  freedom  of  their  prince  and  the  inde- 
pendent administration  of  the  government.  These  scenes 
of  civil  faction  and  foreign  interference  continued  till  the 
monarch,  having  arrived  at  manhood,  and  developing  a 
character  of  much  energy  and  judgment,  took  the  reins 
into  his  own  hand,  and  compelled  his  nobility  to  respect 
the  laws  and  support  his  measures. 
skinR  Scarcely  had  this  happy  change  occurred,  when  the 
°f  Norway,  kingdom,  which  had  already  suffered  from  the  vicinity  of 
drjtsied  »t  thc  flttU  0<-  Norway,  WM"  threatened  with  invasion  by 

A.IMi68.  "aco'  one  0I"  "*  n,ost  warlike  princes.  The  dispute 
which  led  to  this  menace  originated  in  a  circumstance  al- 
ready noticed ;  the  precarious  homage  paid  by  the  petty 
piratical  chiefs  of  the'  Western  Isles,  who,  as  circumstances 
pressed  on  thc  one  side  or  the  other,  acknowledged  a  feu- 
dal dependence  on  Scotland  or  on  Norway.  To  support 
them  in  their  independence  on  Alexander,  Haco  made  a 
descent  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  with  a  mighty 
fleet,  but  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Largs,  and  on  his 
return  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  ships,  sickened 
and  died  at  Orkney.  The  results  of  this  victory  were 
highly  favourable  to  Scotland.  It  fixed  the  chiefs  of  the 
Western  Isles  in  their  allegiance,  secured  to  Alexander 
the  homage  of  the  king  of  Man,  and  convinced  Norway 
that  Scotland  was  not  to  be  so  easily  subdued  or  overawed 
as  its  piratical  princes  had  anticipated. 
Drsth  of  The  remainder  of  this  reign  was  prosperous,  as  far  as  the 
AlruMfer  circumstances  of  the  kingdom  are  considered,  but  unfortu- 
A  0  I  '  5  nate  'or  t^)e  roonarch,  who  found  himself  suddenly  deprived 
'by  death  of  all  his  children.  His  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
died  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  his  only  daughter  Mar- 
garet, the  wife  of  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  was  cut  off  in 
childbed,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Margaret,  communlv 
called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  the  heiress  of  the  Scottish 
throne.  These  calamities  induced  the  king,  who  was  a 
widower,  to  make  a  second  marriage.  Having  selected 
Ioleta  dc  Coney,  dauehter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux,  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Jedburgh ;  and  the  nation,  under 
a  wise  monarch  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  flourishing  at  home 
and  at  peace  abroad,  looked  forward  to  a  lung  season  of 
prosperity,  when  all  its  hopes  were  overcast  in  a  moment. 
Alexander,  when  riding  in  a  dark  night,  on  the  brink  of  a 
dangerous  rocky  ledge  near  Kinghorn,  was  precipitated 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  killed  on  the  spot, 
llntii  of  The  death  of  the  king  was  deeply  lamented,  and  not 
i>,.-  M  '>  l>  »  without  cause,  for  he  left  the  kingdom  in  most  difficult  cir- 
ot  Norway.  cum8tances,  exposed  to  the  ambition  and  attack  of  Edward 
the  First,  one  of  the  ablest  princes  who  had  ever  reigned  in 
England,  and  its  happiness  nt  home  dependant  upon  the 
precarious  life  of  an  infant.  To  fill  the  cup  of  Scotland's 
calamity,  this  child,  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  when 
on  her  passage  from  that  country  to  take  [tosscssion  of  her 
throne,  sickened  and  died  in  Orkney ;  and  on  her  death 
arose  that  celebrated  competition  for  the  Scottish  crown, 
w  hich  threatened  to  plunge  the  kingdom  into  all  the  miser- 
ies of  civil  war. 


The  moment  was  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Edward  Scotland, 
the  Ei j  - 1,  who  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  Scot- 
land.    While  in  tliat  country  the  various  competitors  col-  A.D.iaSi 
lected  their  forces  and  prepared  to  support  their  claims, ! | !''*1C1'" '! 
thc  English  monarch  having  given  orders  for  assembling  w 
tike  strength  of  his  kingdom  by  a  certain  day,  invited  the 
nobility  and  clergy  of  Scotland  to  meet  him  at  Norharn, 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  the  succession  to  the 
crown.    It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether 
Edward  was  invited  by  the  Scottish  people  to  be  umpire  in 
thc  contest  for  thc  crown,  or  whether  he  proposed  him- 
self as  judge,  and  the  subject  is  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  English  intrigue  and 
a  regard  to  their  own  interest,  had  induced  some  of  thc 
competitors,  if  not  to  invite,  at  least  most  readily  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  the  English  monarch ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  and  the  point  is  of  far  greater  importance,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  any  invitation  of 
this  kind,  cither  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  or  even  by 
d  majority  of  its  nobles  and  clergy.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Edward 
thc  competitors  for  thc  crown,  with  a  large  proportion  ol »«»  M  >"»■ 


thc  nobility  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  accepted  the  mcd'- 5^1-^ 


ation  of  Edward, 
1291). 


this  monarch  at  Norluun,  (May ' 


Of  these  claimants  for  the  crown  the  two  principal  were  Claim  <>f 
John  Balliol  and  Robert  Bruce.    It  was  quite  apparent  that?™™.*"' 


Uie  question  lay  between  them,  the  rights  of  thc  other  com- 
petitors being  evidently  inferior  to  theirs.  The  title  of  these 
two  chiefs  arose  out  of  the  circumstance,  that  on  the  death  of 
all  descendants  of  Alexander  the  Third,  the  crown  reverted 
to  the  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother 
of  king  William  the  I.ion.  This  Dav  id  left  three  daugh- 
ters, Margaret,  the  eldest,  who  married  Alan,  lord  of  Ciol- 
loway ;  Isabella,  the  second,  who  married  Robert  Bruce,  fa- 
ther to  thc  competitor  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale ; 
and  Ada,  the  third  daughter,  who  married  John  de  Hast- 
ings. It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  question  lay  be- 
tween Balliol  and  Bruce.  Balliol  pleaded  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  crown  as  the  descendant  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
being  great-grandson  to  David,  carl  of  Huntingdon.  Bruce 
admitted  that  he  sprung  from  the  second  daughter,  but 
contended  that,  being  grandson  of  tile  carl  of  Huntingdon, 
and  therefore  a  degree  nearer,  his  claim  was  superior. 

Edward's  scheme  against  the  independence  of  Scotland  Coaotot  of 
was  now  ripe  for  execution;  and  announcing  his  dctcrmina-  *• 
tion  to  give  a  just  decision,  he,  to  the  dismay  of  many  pre- 
sent, required  the  Scottish  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as 
their  Lord  Paramount.    It  was  in  this  character  alone,  be 


ic'i  alone  that 
ie  which  now 
f  Edward  was 

mpetitnrs.  the 
nstrumcnt,  in 
ng  was  feudal 
»ubt  that  they 

knew  this  claim  of  Edward  to  be  untenable  upon  any  ground 
of  truth  or  justice,  but  they  saw  it  ready  to  be  enforced  bv 
a  determined  prince  at  the  head  of  the  whole  strength  of 
his  dominions,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  resist  it.  Edward, 
accordingly,  having  received  their  oaths  of  homage,  pro- 
contending  claims,  and  awarded 


said,  that  he  was  entitled  to  give,  and  as  i 
he  would  pronounce,  a  judgment.  The  set 
ensued  was  a  humiliating  one.  The  right 
admitted;  and  Bruce,  Balliol,  the  remaining  c 
hurons  and  the  clergy,  set  their  hands  to  an 
which  they  acknowledged  that  the  English  1 
superior  ot  Scotland.    There  can  be  little  c 


tin 


ded  to  investigate  the 
crown  to  John  Balliol. 


It 


>bably  part  of  the  plan  of  the  English  monarch  H'*"' 


to  quarrel  vt  ilti 
he  availed  him 


s  vassal  king.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
elf  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  spirit  and  re- 
sistanceiu  this  unfortunate  prince  to  summon  him,  in  terms  of 
reproach  and  indignity,  to  his  court  in  England,  and  at  lust 
goaded  him  and  his  people  into  what  he  termed  rebellion, 
in  the  war  which  ensued,  Edward  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
overrun  a  kingdom  unprepared  to  resist  so  formidable  an 
enemy.    Thc  town  ol  Berwick  was  carried  by  sti-mii 
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Sentlanrl.  Dunbar,  the  key  of  the  borders,  surrendered;  Balliol  was 
^^^V^'laken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  while  the  English 
■  prince  concluded  what  he  deemed  the  conquest  of  Scot- 
land, by  removing  from  Scone  to  Westminster  the  sacred 
stone  upon  which  the  long  line  of  its  kings  had  been 
crownca  and  anointed.  But  at  this  sad  moment  Scotland, 
which  in  vain  looked  for  a  deliverer  amongst  iu  feudal 
nobles,  found  one  in  a  man  of  far  inferior  rank. 

William  Wallace  was  the  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wal- 
lace, who  held  the  estate  of  Ellerslie,  near  Paisley.  Hav- 
ing been  outlawed  by  the  English  for  an  alleged  mur- 
der, committed  on  one  by  whom  he  had  been  grievously 
injured,  he  fled  into  the  fastnesses  of  his  country,  and 
assembling  round  him  a  small  band  of  followers,  who  were 
weary  of  their  servitude,  commenced  that  kind  of  pre- 
datory warfare,  which  led  from  one  success  to  another, 
till  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force. 
With  this  he  boldly  descended  into  the  low  country, 
and  after  having  defeated  the  English  in  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Stirling,  was  soon  after  chosen  Governor  of  Scot- 
land. This  title  he  only  accepted  as  acting  in  the  name  of 
John  Balliol,  whom  he  had  always  acknowledged  as  his  here- 
ditary king.  Into  the  exploits  and  career  of  this  great 
man  it  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  enter ;  but  mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  the  passionate  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  and  regarding  him  as  reflected  in  the  cold 
glass  of  history,  rather  than  invested  with  the  brilliant  hues 
of  roniiince,  there  will  still  be  found  all  that  constitutes  a 
heroic  diameter,  if  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  re- 
sults with  the  most  confined  means,  an  entire  devotion  to 
his  country,  a  contempt  of  power  for  its  own  sake,  uncx- 
tinguishuble  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  personal  courage 
which  nothing  could  shake  for  a  moment,  were  ever  en- 
titled to  such  an  epithet. 

It  was  however  impossible  for  Wallace,  with  all  his 
great  qualities,  to  reconcile  the  Scottish  nobles  to  his  en- 
A.  P.  1298.  vjtl<j  t|cvation,  of  t0  compose  the  feuds  and  jealousies  which 
divided  and  weakened  their  efforts.  Edward,  who  had  been 
absent  in  Elanders  when  his  officers  were  defeated  at  Stir- 
ling, hurried  back  to  England,  and  once  more  invading 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  encountered  and 
defeated  Wallace  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  The,  result  of 
this  victory  was  the  temporary  subjugation  of  a  country, 
whose  allegiance  expired  the  moment  its  invaders  retired. 
Wallace  voluntarily  resigned  the  office  of  Governor,  Robert 
Bruce  and  John  t'omyn  were  chosen  Guardians,  and  for 
five  years  the  war  was  continued  with  various  success ;  but 
Edward,  who  in  this  interval  had  thrice  invaded  the  king- 
dom, by  these  unceasing  efforts  and  superior  numerical 
strength,  at  last  subdued  the  spirit,  and  appeared  to  have 
completed  the  conquest  of  this  devoted  people.  The  Guar- 
dians submitted  and  were  pardoned ;  sentence  of  outlawry 
was  pronounced  against  Simon  Fraser  and  the  few  followers 
ofWallace  who  still  held  out;  and  at  lust  this  great  chief  him- 
self was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  connueror,  and  exe- 
cuted at  London.  It  was  at  this  crisis,  which  seemed  to 
seal  for  net  the  fate  aud  liberty  of  the  Scottish  people,  that 
a  deliverer  arose  in  the  person  of  Robert  Bruce. 

ofctiok  v  . 

a.  d.  1306  to  1*96. 

Reign  <•(  Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary,  or  apparently 
Robert  more  unpropitiou*  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  the  cir- 
liruce.  cumstances  which  led  to  this  great  result.  Robert  Bruce, 
earl  of  Carrick,  and  grandson  of  the  competitor  for  the  crown, 
had  acted  a  dubious  and  interested  part  during  the  years 
tliat  Wallace,  and  the  tew  patriotic  barons  who  adhered  to 
him,  made  their  stand  for  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try.   He  inherited,  with  vast  landed 


Battle  of 
Falkirk. 


the  right  to  and 


tlic  crown  possessed  by  his  grandfather;  but,  had  he  urged 
his  claim,  it  might  have  been  at  the  risk  of  the  forfeiture  ol  ^^-v^' 
these  possessions,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  power-  Reign  of 
ful  barons  in  Scotland ;  and,  although,  in  his  early  career,  Bruce, 
we  can  detect  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  patriotic  feeling, 
he  preserved  his  allegiance  to  Edward  the  I'  irst,  and  appears 
to  have  been  treated  with  confidence  by  that  monarch. 

The  injuries  inflicted  on  the  country  seem  at  last  to  have  Murder  of 
aroused  both  Bruce  and  C'omvn,  and  they  formed  a  secret  Comyn. 
agreement  to  rise  against  the  English.    But  Comyn's  heart 
failed  him.   He  betrayed  the  purpose  to  Edward,  and  meet- 
ing Bruce,  who  had  been  mndc  aware  of  his  treachery,  in 
the  church  of  the  Grey  friars  at  Dumfries,  that  proud  baron 
reviled  him  as  an  informer,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar.    He  was  instantly  proclaim- 
ed a  traitor  by  Edward,  excommunicated  as  awacreligious 
murderer  by  the  Pope,  a  price  set  upon  his  head;  and  from 
the  first  and  most  influential  noble  in  the  kingdom,  he  felt 
that  he  must  either  assert  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  trust 
to  his  sword  for  it*  defence,  or  be  content  to  sink  into  the 
condition  of  an  outlaw  and  a  fugitive.    His  decision  was  Brace  pro- 
instantly  taken.    He  rode  with  his  little  band  to  Scone,  and  claim*  biui. 
was  there  solemnly  crowned ;  but  being  aware  of  the  ad-*e,f 
vance  of  an  English  army,  he  hastily  concentrated  his  forces, A- D-  ,3W3- 
and  after  ravaging  Galloway,  marched  again*!  Perth,  then 
in  possession  of  Edward. 

But  the  early  portion  of  Bruce's  career  was  disastrous ;  h<>  i«  at 
and  those  military  talents,  which  afterwards  conducted  him  fir. 1 1 
through  a  course  of  unexampled  victory,  were  nursed  urn  id  t 
incessant  defeat  and  hardship.  He  was  put  to  flight  at 
Methven,  his  small  army  dispersed,  and  he  himself  driven  an 
almost  solitary  wanderer  through  Ixnitos  and  Kintyre,  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Itachrin,  a  little  island  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland.  Here  he  remained  during  the  winter, 
unaware  of  the  execution  of  his  faithful  followers,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Edward  ;  of  the  imprisonment 
of  his  queen  and  daughter,  and  the  extraordinary  severity 
with  which  the  English  monarch  seemed  determined  to 
rivet  the  fetters  upon  his  native  country. 

In  the  spring  he  passed  over  from  Rachrin  to  Arran,  ac-  Brae  rf,>. 
componied  by  his  brother  Edward  Bruce,  Sir  James  Dou-  feats  the 
glas,  and  about  three  hundred  men.    His  own  castle  of  KnciMi  u 
Tunibcrry,  on  tile  coast  of  Carrick,  was  then  occupied  by  '-""don 
Lord  Percy,  an  officer  of  Edward.    Bruce  attacked  it,  put    h  , 
the  English  garrison  to  the  sword,  and,  after  a  variety  ' 
of  minor  enterprises,  in  which,  although  often  repulsed, 
he  and  his  followers  gained  experience  and  confidence, 
he  ventured,  although  at  the  head  of  only  six  hundred 
spearmen,  to  meet  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  with  three  thou- 
sand cavalry,  at  Loudon  Hill,  (May  1307).    The  result  of 
this  conflict,  owing  to  the  admirable  dispositions  of  Bruce, 
was  the  entire  defeat  of  the  English ;  and  from  this  point, 
the  crisis  of  his  fortune,  to  the  hour  when  the  liberty  of  his 
country  was  for  ever  secured  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn, 
the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man  presented  an  almost 
continued  series  of  success. 

It w  as  perhaps  fortunate  for  Scotland  that  he  was  opposed,  Brace's 
not  by  Edward  the  First,  who  hod  died  when  on  his  march wiae|Ki!.rf 
to  Scotland,  (1307),  but  by  his  son,  Edward  the  Second,  a 
prince  of  far  inferior  talent;  yet  the  military  resources  of 
England  w  ere  so  formidable,  and  the  barons  who  wielded 
them  such  experienced  leaders,  that  Bruce,  who  hud  to  strug- 
gle against  domestic  enemies,  as  well  as  foreign  invasion,  may 
well  be  praised  for  the  admirable  judgment  w  ith  which  he 
w  ielded  the  strength  of  his  little  kingdom.  It  was  his  policy 
to  avoid  a  general  battle,  and  to  starve  and  distress  the  for- 
midable armies  w  hich  England  repeatedly  sent  against  him, 
by  wasting  the  country,  retiring  slow  ly  before  h;s  enemies  into 
the  woods  and  fastnesses,  and  when  they  were  compelled 
bv  famine  or  the  season  to  retreat,  bv  hanging  on  their  rear, 
them  off  in  detail.    Coimuced  that,  from  the 
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poverty  of  Scotland,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rival  the 
mounted  chivalry  of  England,  he  turned  his  wbrde  atten- 
tion to  the  formation  and  discipline  of  hi*  infantry  They 
were  armed  with  a  spear  eighteen  feet  in  length,  a  sword 
and  battle-axe  at  their  girdle,  a  short  cut-and-thrust  dag- 
ger, a  fiteel  bonnet,  and  a  back  and  breast-piece  buckled 
over  a  tough  leather  jerkin.  They  were  trained  to  form 
sometimes  in  squares  sometimes  in  circles,  more  or  less 
deep,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
service.  Such  was  the  main  army  of  Bruce,  his  pikemen  ; 
but  after  he  had  restored  peace  ami  security  to  his  kingdom, 
and  began  in  his  turn  to  act  ujion  the  offensive,  he  often 
employed  the  only  kind  of  cavalry  which  Scotland  could 
raise,  the  border  prickers,  who,  lightly  armed,  mounted 
on  hardy  little  horses,  and  earning  as  their  provisions  a 
bag  of  moid  slung  at  their  aaddle-bow,  darted  upon  the 
richest  districts  of  England,  or  stripped  them  of  their  wealth, 
and  scoured  like  a  whirlwind  across  the  border,  ere  the 
force  of  the  country  could  be  raised  in  its  defence. 

To  pursue  the  details  of  his  obstinate  contest  with  Eng- 
land, is  impossible.  It  was  during  the  first  years  a  war  of  de- 
fence, in  which  Bruce  struggled  lor  existence.  This  secured, 
it  became  aggressive  ;  but  his  efforts  were  confined  to  the 
recovery  of  his  dominions  out  of  the  hands  of  those  Seotti«h 
barons  who  had  embraced  the  service  of  the  enemy,  or  hit 
castles  from  the  English  governors  to  whom  they  had  been 
entrusted.  At  last,  when  Edward  the  Second,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  his  kingdom,  and  led  by  his  most  experienced 
officers,  had  penetrated  into  the  country,  Bruce  (bund  him- 
self driven  from  his  favourite  maxim,  and  compelled  to 
hazard  a  battle.  On  the  field  of  Barmoekburn,  near 
Stirling,  thirty  thousand  Scottish  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horse,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  and  under  him  command- 
ed bv  Douglas,  Randolph,  and  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  en- 
countered and  entirely  defeated  the  formidable  array  of  Eng- 
land. Edward  fled  from  the  field  to  Dunbar,  and  the  broken 
remains  of  his  army,  in  dispersed  bodies,  made  their  retreat 
in  much  disorder  intn  England,  (June  24,  1314). 

In  this  memorable  victory  it  may  be  said,  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  a  lesson  in  the  history  of  liberty  was  taught, 
not  only  to  Scotland,  but  to  the  world;  to  every  people  who 
have  felt  the  misery  of  servitude,  or  tasted  the  sweets  of 
freedom.  It  proved  that  a  country  may  be,  as  Scotland 
was  under  Edward  the  First,  brought  by  oppression  and 
cruelty  to  the  very  brink  of  despair;  its  cities  sacked,  its 
fields  laid  waste,  till  famine  was  the  consequence  ;  its  best 
leaders  executed  or  imprisoned,  its  hearths  left  desolate, 
its  very  offerings  of  praise  proscribed,  and  its  refuge  in  re- 
ligion attempted  to  be  cut  off;  but  that,  till  exterminated, 
a  free-born  people  cannot  be  suid  to  be  subdued. 
EftVrt«  of  -fin.  immediate  effects  of  this  great  victory  upon  the  spirit 
rUjil  °^  l',c  rt'^peclive  countries  were  not  less  remarkable.  It 
11  "convinced  the  Scots  that,  with  a  good  heart  and  skilful 
leaders  their  squares  of  infantry,  with  their  long  pikes 
were  a  nuitch  for  the  English  burse,  however  superior  in 
arms  and  numbers ;  it  taught  the  king,  that  what  he  had 
most  to  dre.ul  was  the  discharge  of  the  English  bowmen; 
and  admonished  him,  that,  however  complete  had  been  the 
defeat,  however  glorious  the  consequences  of  the  victory, 
his  favourite  military  maxim,  to  avoid  a  general  battle,  was 
still  his  best  and  safest  course.  It  affords  a  striking  view 
of  the  character  of  this  grc-at  man,  that  his  success  at  Ban- 
nockbuni  led  neither  to  presumption,  nor,  much  as  he  had 
suffered,  and  deeply  as  he  bad  been  injured  in  his  tender- 
est  relations  to  a  cruel  retaliation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  followed  up  by  Bruce  with  an  immediate  proposal  fiir 


peace;  but  he  would  consent  to  treat  only  on  the  footing  Scotland, 
of  an  independent  king,  and  the  offer  was  rejected.  s-^-v"^ 

From  1314  to  1328,  an  interval  ofticarly  Fourteen  years  Robert 
the  war  was  continued  with  almost  uninterrupted  success'?"!?';. 


the  part  of  the  Scots  ;  white  a  series  of  reverses  were 


A.l).»Sl«. 
IS;** 


endured  by  England,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  pusillanimous  character  of  the  monarch,  and  the  great 
military  ability  not  only  of  Bruce,  but  of  the  officers  whom 
he  had,  trained,  Sir  James  Douglas  Randolph  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, the  young  steward  of'  Scotland,  and  many  others.  It 
may  convey  some  idea  of  Bruce's  incessant  occupation  in 
the  field,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that  during  this  interval, 
England  was  twelve  times  invaded,  either  by  the  king  in 
person,  or  by  his  officers  its  border  counties  were  exposed  to 
ravages  and  on  frequent  occasions  the  fires  which  marked  the 
Scottish  march  were  seen  burning  beside  the  gates  of  York  ; 
nor  were  the  Scottish  king's  proposals  for  a  peace  accepted, 
till  the  English  districts  which  were  compelled  to  purchase 
safety  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute,  threatened  in 
their  misery,  to  throw  tbcmsclvcs  into  the  arms  of  Scotland.  The  to 
At  last,  on  the  first  of  March  1328,  an  English  parliament  as-ron<-,0,W' 
sembled  at  York.  Bruce  was  acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  A-^I:,2S 
Scotland  itself  recognised  as  a  free  and  independent  kingdom, 
and  peace  established,  after  a  sanguinary  war  of  twenty  years. 

'I  his  great  consummation  was  not  long  survived  by  him  Peaib  of 
to  whom,  under  Ciod,  the  result  was  chieflv  due.    The  "mee. 
king,  whose  constitution  had  been  broken  by  the  fatigues 
and  exposure  of  his  early  lite,  began  to  droop  soon  after  he 
saw  the  liberty  of  his  country  permanently  established;  and 
he  died  at  Cardrnss  on  the  7th  of  June  1320. 

The  death  of  Bruce  was  a  severe  trial  to  Scotland.  His»*»v'<'  "- 
only  son  David,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  hoy  of  six  years  '!<"*r,"">  "f 
old;  and  while  the  nation  was  thus  exposed  to  all  the^""^'' 
evils  of  a  long  minority,  Edward  the  Third,  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  warlike  monarehs,  was  just  commencing  his  ca- 
reer, which  soon  developed  uncommon  talents  and  great 
ambition.  Randolph  indeed,  who  was  chosen  Regent,  and 
the  good  Sir  James  Douglas  with  other  veteran  officers 
still  remained  ;  but  Douglas  was  slain  in  Spain,  whither  he 
had  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  with  his  master's 
heart ;  and  the  earl  of  Moray  only  survived  the  death  of 
Bruce  for  three  years  To  add  to  these  calamities  the 
monarehs  who  successively  filled  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
on  w  hose  personal  character,  in  these  rude  times  ruuch  of 
the  success  and  vigour  of  the  government  depended,  were 
little  similar  to  their  great  predecessor.  From  the  death  of 
Bruce  till  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the  first  prince  who  in 
any  measure  was  worthy  of  a  comparison  with  him,  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century  elapsed,1  in  w  hich  the  sceptre  passed  into 
the  hands  of  three  princes,  David  the  Second,  Robert  the 
Second,  (the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  being 
the  son  of  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  by  Maijory,  Bruce's 
only  daughter,)  and,  lastly,  Robert  the' Third.  Contem- 
porary with  these  Scottish  princes  were  Edward  the  Third, 
Richard  the  Second,  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Filth, 
all,  with  one  exception  in  Richard,  wise,  warlike,  and  fortu- 
nate monarehs.  The  odds,  therefore,  w  ere  infinitely  against 
Scotland,  a  country  far  inferior  in  its  population  and  re- 
sources to  England,  and  torn  by  domestic  feuds;  and  yet 
against  reiterated  attacks  it  maintained  the  contest  for  its 
liberty.  L'nable  to  descend  into  minute  di  tail,  we  take 
a  summary  of  the  larger  portion  of  this  calamitous  in- 
terial  of  Scottish  history,  from  another  work.  "A  period 
of  sixty-four  years  elaftsed  between  the  death  of  Robert 
Bruce  and  the  hirth  of  James  the  First,  during  which  lime, 
although  torn  by  anarchy  and  domestic  faction,  the  coun- 
try maintained  a  remarkable  struggle  for  its  liberty.  It 


We  da 


•  not  bum  the  birth  of  Jarre*,  but  his  return  from  captivity  in  England.     It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  ibat  the  authorities 
fur  tint  .teuli,  Irora  Alexander  Ihe  Third  to  (be  reign  of  Mary,  are  the  midc  a,  iho,e  followed  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  faia  Hiitorr  of  Scut- 
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*w  in  this  period,  eight  time*  invaded  by  a  foreign  force ; 
'it  was  betrayed  and  deserted  by  David  the  Second,  the  un- 
worthy ion  and  successor  of  Bruce ;  it  saw,  on  manv  occa- 
sions, the  most  powerful  of  its  nobles  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  its  enemies  ;  it  had  to  struggle  against  the  mili- 
tary genius  and  political  talents  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth;  and  yet,  with  limited  resources, 
and  divided  councils,  so  tenaciously  did  the  people  cling  to 
their  liberty,  that,  though  sore  oppressed,  they  were  never 
conquered.  Amid  almost  constant  war,  and  its  dreadful 
accompaniments,  limine  and  the  pestilence,  they  still  pre- 
served their  freedom,  preferring  the  prospect  of  living  in  a 
country  reduced  by  repeated  invasion  to  a  solitude  or  a 
desert,  or  even  the  last  alternative  of  being  totally  exter- 
minated, to  the  most  flattering  offers  of  being  united  to 
England,  when  coupled  with  the  condition  that  they  should 
renounce  their  national  independence."'  We  have  above  al- 
luded to  the  degeneracy  of  David  the  Second,  whose  long 
reign  of  forty-two  years  was  divided  into  a  minority,  the 
part  of  which  was  passed  in  France  |  a  captivity  in 
,  the  result  of  his  calamitous  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
i  •,  and  a  train  of  subsequent  reverses  all  occasioned 
by  his  headstrong  character  and  devotion  to  his  selfish  plea- 
sures. But  the  darkest  stain  upon  David,  was  his  intrigues 
with  Edward  the  Third,  in  which  he  hesitated  not  to  sacri- 
fice the  independence  of  the  country,  to  swear  homage  to 
the  English  prince  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  even 
to  pro|K)ee  to  his  parliament,  that  the  order  of  succession 
solemnly  settled  by  his  heroic  father,  sltould  be  altered  in 
favour  of  an  English  prince.  It  is  needless  to  sav  that  so 
degrading  a  proposal  was  indignantly  repelled,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  prince  who  had  offered'  the  insult  was  regard- 
ed as  a  national  deliverance. 

In  Robert  the  Second,  who  succeeded  him  as  the  first  of 
ihr  fir-t  of  the  bouse  of  Stewart,  and  his  son,  Robert  the  Third,  the 
thrb>«-*    nati,,,,,  though  still  exposed  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  Eng- 


captive  was  found  in  a  state  too  shocking  to  be  described. 
In  the  extremities  of  hunger,  he  had  gnawed  and  torn  his 


own  flesh." 1    Robert,  depressed  by  this  calamity, 
poble  of  exertion,  committed  the  whole  cares  of  the  govern- 


sn. 


IM.  II. 


Sr,  »».t.  )amj  cx()erienced  a  short  breathing  time,  owing  to  the  death 


the 
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■!lt!7  !  !,!'  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  incapacity  of  Richard  the  Se- 

mi  in  in  i.  in      j    \}ut  neither  of  these  Scottish  prince  poss  

P"""'       vigour  or  the  talents  requisite  to  wield  the  sceptre 
cess,  jr^the^nidst  of  the  difficulties  by  which  they 

had  chilled  his  vigour  ;  and  his  son  and  iu« 
the  Third,  was  of  too  indolent  and  gentle  a  character  to  bold 
his  part  against  a  fierce  feudal  nobility,  led  by  his  brothers, 
the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Ruchan,  the  first  a  man  of  great  ambi- 
tion, the  second  a  monster  of  crime,  who  gave  himself  up  to 
i  of  lust  and  rapine,  and  has  been  traditionally 
las  "theWolfofBadenoch." 
J»mn  I.  All  this  led  to  great  disorder.  The  king,  unwilling  to 
A  long  m!>  burden  himself  wilh  the  cares  of  government,  dev  olved  the 
"«"')••  administration  upon  his  son,  the  duke  of  Rothsay,  a  young 
man  of  violent  passions  though  of  considerable  ability,  who 
had  made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  his  uncle,  the 
earl  of  Fife.  This  led  to  a  fetal  collision.  Fife,  who*  «u- 
thority  was  increased  by  his  being  made  duke  of  Albany, 
proved  too  strong  lor  "the  young  prince.  His  Cither,  the 
IdDg,  was  persuaded  that  the  excesses  of  his  son  required 
restraint,  and  the  unhappy  youth  was  hurried  to  Falkland, 
and  hut  up  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  »as  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  two  ruffians,  who  starved  him  to  death.  It  was  at 
first  reported  that  he  luul  been  cut  off  by  a  dysentery  ;  but 
the  horrible  tale  of  his  sufferings  soon  after  transpired.  "  A 
jioor  woman  in  passing  through  the  jtalace  garden,  had  been 
attracted  by  his  groans,  and  had  found  means  to  support 
him  by  thin  cakes  which  she  slid  into  the  graled  window 
of  his  prison,  and  it  is  said  by  her  own  milk,  conveyed 
through  a  reed ;  but  she  was  detected,  and  put  to  death  by 
his  keepers  ;  and  after  fifteen  days,  the  body  of  the  miserable 


to  the  duke  of  Albany  ;  and  the  power  of  that  daring 
man  was  increased  by  another  event  which  completely  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  king,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  his 
death.  This  was  the  seizure  by  the  English  of  his  eldest 
son  James,  then  a  youth  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  on  his 
passage  to  France.  The  consequences  were  very  fatal  to 
the  country.  The  prince  was  carried  to  the  Tower ;  the 
father  did  not  long  survive  the  captivity  of  the  son  ;  and  on 
his  death,  w  hich  took  place  in  1406,  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Albany,  succeeded  to  the  prize  which  had  long  been  the 
object  of  his  ambition, -the  undisputed  regency  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  young  king,  James  the  First,  was  a  captive,  and  Rtgeorr  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the  prize  to  part  ik«  Duke 
with  him.    For  nineteen  years  he  was  detained  in  England  ;°f  Albuiy. 
and,  during  this  long  interval,  Albany  became  the  uncontrol- 
led governor  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  suspected  that  the  in- 
trigues of  this  able  and  unprincipled  man  with  the  English 
monarch,  had  led  to  the  seizure  ol  the  young  king.  That  they 
prolonged  the  period  of  his  captivity,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  was  clearly  the  best  policy  of  the  regent  to  cultivate  He  cultl- 
peace  with  England,  and  to  conciliate  Henry  the  Fourth,  ""*»  P**» 
as  this  prince  could  at  any  time  put  a  termination  to  his  au-"',h  Kn*" 
thority,  by  restoring  James  to  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  same 
desire  to  retain  the  power  which  he  had  so  nefariously  usurp- 
ed, induced  Albany  to  cultivate  the  friendship,  and  overlook  A.  D.  1424. 
the  crimes  and  excesses  of  the  great  feudal  barons.  AU 
this  led  to  dreadful  confusion  in  Scotland,  which,  although 
freed  for  a  time  from  the  incessant  invasions  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbour,  was  torn  by  private  war.  whilst  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  people  we're  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
every  unprincipled  feudal  baron  who  sheltered  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  regent. 

This  miserable  state  of  things  was  at  length  terminated  J.mes  I 
by  the  return  of  James  to  his  dominions;  a  prince  whose  return,  to 
character  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  father  Bi*«,;,™',T- 
and  grandfather.    During  the  nineteen  years  in  which  heALUm- 
had  been  unjustifiably  detained  in  that  country,  he  enjoy- 
ed advantages  which  almost  repaid  him  for  his  captivity. 
Henry  tlic  Fourth,  a  prince  who  well  understood  the  art 
of  government,  luul  made  it  his  generous  care  that  James 
should  receive  an  excellent  education;  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  instructed  in  war,  by  accompanving 
his  victorious  successor,  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  France.  'On 
his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  he  was  in  the  prime 
and  the  vigour  of  manhood.    His  character,  formed  in  the  CWwtcr 
school  of  adversity,  was  one  of  great  power.    He  found  his  of  J»mt,  L 
kingdom  a  scene  of  lawless  excess  and  rapine  ;  a  condition 
to  which  it  had  heen  reduced  from  the  w  ant  of  a  firm  hand 
to  restrain  oppression  and  enforce  the  laws.    Since  the 
death  of  Bruce  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  on 
the  increase,  while  that  of  the  crown  had  proportionally 
lost  ground,  and  fallen  into  contempt.    His  object,  as  can  Jimn', 
be  clearly  discerned  through  the  history  of  his  brief  reign,  pHiiriples 


was  to  restore  the  kingly  authority,  to  rescue  the 
from  oppression  and  plunder,  to  "give  security  to  property, 
*nt  to  the  industry  and  pacific  arts  of  hiB  pco- 


e,  and  to 

Dividual 
The 


security  to  | 

i  peo- 

his  barons  to  renounce  their  ideas  of  in- 
become  good  subjects, 
of  Albany,  his  uncle,  and  of  his  son  Mur- 


garded  by 
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vengeance  fell  with  a  proportionably  heavier  force  upon 
Munloch,  his  son  and  successor ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  deny 
that  James's  retribution  was  cruel  and  excessive.  Murdoch, 
the  duke  of  Albany,  his  two  sons,  the  earl  of  Athole,  and 
Alexander  Stewart,  with  his  father-in-law,  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  a  venerable  nobleman,  eighty  years  of  age,  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  James,  the  duke's  young- 
est son,  having  escaped,  collected  a  band  of  freebooters,  and 
after  tacking  and  plundering  Dunbarton,  took  refuge  in 
Ireland ;  but  five  of  his  nun  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and 
were  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses.  So  horrid  a  punish- 
ment, and  the  exterminating  severity  exhibited  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Albany,  can  admit  of  no  justifica- 
tion ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  early 
and  miserable  death  of  the  monarch,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
deep  feelings  of  revenge  with  which  some  of  his  nobles 
from  that  moment  regarded  him.  Neither  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  king  in  this  instance  carried  ulong  with 
him  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Yet  looking  at  the  state 
of  things  in  Scotland,  it  is  easy  to  understand  his  object. 
It  was  his  intention  to  exhibit  to  a  nobility,  long  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  laws  with  contempt,  and  the  royal  au- 
thority as  a  name  of  empty  menace,  a  memorable  example 
of  stem  and  inflexible  justice,  to  convince  them  that  a  great 
change  had  already  taken  place  in  the  executive  part  of 
the  government ;  to  furnish  also  a  warning  tn  the  people, 
of  the  punishment  which  awaited  those  who  imagined  that 
fidelity  to  the  commands  of  their  feudal  lord  was  paramount 
to  the  tics  which  bound  them  to  obey  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

Having  given  this  severe  and  sanguinary  lesson,  (he  next 
efforts  of  the  monarch  were  addressed  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  his  kingdom.  From  without  he  hud  nothing 
to  dread ;  he  was  at  peace  with  England,  and  his  marriage 
with  Jane  Beaufort,  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  hud, 
from  her  near  relationship  to  the  English  monarch,  strength- 
ened the  ties  between  the  two  countries.  France  was  the 
ancient  ally  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Netherlands  profited  too 
much  from  the  Scottish  trade  not  to  be  anxious  to  preserve 
the  most  friendly  relations.  The  king  could  therefore 
direct  his  undivided  attention  to  his  affairs  at  home.  His 
great  principle,  and  it  was  one  worthy  of  so  wise  a  prince, 
seems  to  have  been  a  determination  to  govern  the  country 
through  the  medium  of  his  parliament.  Of  these  convoca- 
tions of  the  national  legislature,  which  had  been  rarely  held 
under  the  regencies  of  the  two  Albany*,  no  less  than  thir- 
teen occurred  during  his  brief  reign,  which,  dating  from 
his  return  in  1-124,  lasted  only  thirteen  years.  It  is  to  him 
that  Scotland  owes  the  first  clear  recognition  of  the  princi- 
ple of  representation  by  the  election  of  the  commissaries  for 
shires  ;  it  was  by  him  that  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments was  introduced  into  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
the  institution  of  a  court  of  law  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Session.  Nor  was  this  all.  Previously  to  his  time,  the 
laws  and  the  acts  of  parliament  had  l>ocn  published  in  Latin, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  inferior  judges  to  whom  their 
execution  was  entrusted,  were  unable  to  understand  them. 
To  remedy  this  grievance,  the  king  commanded  the  acts  of 
parliament  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  sjxiken  language  of  the 
land  ;  an  improvement  so  important,  that  it  forms  an  era  in 
our  legislation.  Other  jwints  of  almost  equal  interest  oc- 
cupied his  attention.  Hy  his  personal  presence  in  the  High- 
lands, at:d  by  the  military  force  which  he  brought  along 
with  him.  when  he  visited  those  remote  districts  of  his  do- 
minions, he  introduced  laws  and  order  where  there  had 
formerly  been  little  else  than  feudal  licence  and  contempt 
fur  all  authority.  Although  he  cultivated  the  art-*  of  peace, 
he  did  not  forget  that  its  surest  preservative  was  an  atten- 
tion to  the  military  strength  of  hi*  country.  Wi  n/Hin  s/iinr- 
im/s,  or  military  musters,  were  held  periodically  ;  and  hav- 
ing witnessed,  when  resident  in  England,  and  in  the  war  of 


Henry*  the  Fifth  with  France,  the  great  superiority  of  the  Scotland. 
English  over  the  Scottish  archers,  he  made  it  his  earnest  s-^~v^» 
care  that  his  subjects  should  cultivate  this  warlike  aceom-  James  1. 
plishment.    In  many  of  the  acts  of  the  various  parliaments 
of  this  monarch,  we  can  also  trace  an  attention  to  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  to  the  interests  of  foreign  trade 
and  domestic  manufactures,  to  the  state  of  his  shipping 
and  navy,  to  the  prices  of  Labour,  and  the  melioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  of  the  soil,  which  clearly 
demonstrates  the  high  and  important  objects  that  occu- 
pied the  king's  mind,  although  the  means  he  employed  were 
not  exactly  those  which  should  hare  suggested  themselves 
to  the  ex|)erience  of  a  more  advanced  age.    Amid  these-  J*"*-1 » 
severer  duties,  James  gave  an  example  to  his  rude  barons  'cbolaraad 
of  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  accomplishments.    He  was  *  poeI" 
himself  a  poet ;  and  the  king's  book,  or  King's  Qcaik, 
composed  during  his  captivity  in  England,  is  still  read  by 
many  with  delight  and  enthusiasm.    He  was  a  reformer  of 
the  language  of  his  country  ;  he  composed  pieces  of  music, 
and  sang  and  accompanied  himself  on  various  instruments. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  employments  were  rather 
the  solace  of  his  tedious  confinement  in  England,  than  ob- 
jects of  serious  pursuit  after  his  return. 

Having  so  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  best  interests  James  •'- 
of  his  kingdom,  James  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  mca-  •  •  -.nated. 
sure*  attended  with  success,  and  all  seemed  secure  and 
prosp,  u>,i,,  when  he  suddenly  became  the  victim  of  a  dark 
conspiracy.  Under  circumstances  of  extreme  ferocity  he  Feb.  20, 
was  assassinated  in  the  monastery  of  the  Blackfriars  at  1 d*>- 
Perth,  by  Sir  Hubert  Graham,  the  earl  of  Athole,  and  some 
accomplices  who  bad  been  dependants  of  the  house  of 
Albany,  The  court  was  then  at  Perth,  and  James  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Dominican  monastery  beside 
the  town.  The  king  was  betrayed  hy  his  chamberlain,  who 
facilitated  the  entrance  of  the  conspirators,  by  removing  or 
damaging  the  locks  of  the  royal  apartments.  When  the 
alarm  was  given,  it  is  said  that  a  lady  who  waited  on  thequeen, 
named  Catherine  Douglas,  thrust  her  arm  into  the  staple  of 
the  door,  and  thus,  before  it  was  broken,  heroically  afforded 
a  brief  interval  in  which  the  king  contrived  to  conceal  him- 
self in  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  where  for  some  time  he 
evaded  discovery.  The  conspirators,  under  the  idea  that 
he  liad  escaped,  had  dispersed  themselves  through  the  palace, 
and  the  unfortunate  monarch  might  have  been  safe,  if  he  had 
not  prematurely  attempted  to  leave  his  concealment,  'flic 
noise  which  he  made  recalled  one  of  the  ruffians,  who  shout- 
ed to  his  companions ;  and  springing  down  into  the  vault, 
they  threw  themselves  upon  their  defenceless  victim  and 
murdered  him,  after  a  desperate  resistance.  Although  consi- 
derable obscurity  hangs  over  the  ramifications  of  the  plot 
which  ended  thus  fatally  to  the  king,  there  exists  no  doubt 
that  it  owed  its  origin  to  indignation  at  the  fate  of  Albany, 
and  those  deep  feelings  of  feudal  revenge  which  had  been 
long  cherished  by  the  friends  of  that  unhappy  house;  afford- 
ing' a  terrible  lesson  to  princes  of  the  reaction  which  may 
take-  place,  when  justice  forgets  her  calmer  mood,  and  pushes 
her  punishments  beyond  example  into  revenge. 

The  death  of  James  the  First  was  a  severe  calamity  to  Jane*  li- 
the country,  exposing  it  for  the  third  time  since  the  death*  hoy  of** 
of  Bruce  to  all  the  evils  of  a  long  minority.    His  eldest 
son,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  James  the 
Second,  was  ■  boy  only  six  years  old;  and  although  the 
character  of  the  queen-mother  was  marked  by  considerable 
talent  and  vigour,  these  qualities  were  feeble  substitutes  for 
the  masculine  wisdom,  the  determined  courage',  and  the 
unwearied  care  of  the  husband  whom  she  had  lost.   Her  first  pani»b- 
dlrty  was  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  his  murderers;  andmwn  uttb» 
this  she  executed  with  speedy  and  immitigable  severity. 
But  the  de-ath  of  the  king  once  more  gave  a  licence,  and  of- 
fered to  the  feudal  nobles  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
power  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
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which  preceded  his  death, 
day  was  at  hand  when  the  Scottish 
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James'*  plan*,  and  the 
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with  which  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  now  wai  the  time  to 
the  privileges  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  provide 
strong  and 

crown. 

fhta  observation  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  country, 
not  only  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  but  for  the  next 
century.  It  unfortunately  happened,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  James  the  Fourth,  who  on^his  accession  was  a  youth 

in  James  the  Second,  James  the  Third,  James  the  Fifth, 
and  Mary,  which  occupied  the  long  interval  between  1436 
and  1560;  and  during  this  period  of  more  than  a  i 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
diminished  respect  for  the  crown,  and  its 
weakness  against  »t tad  ind  encroachment,  an  to-., 
nent  features  to  escape  notice.  We  see  events,  the 
in  character,  and  merely  varied  in  name  and  minor  inci- 
during  the  whole  time:  a  monarch  of 


or  of  less  energy,  emerging  from  his  minority,  and 
an  effort  to  recover  the  power  which  he  had  lost ; 


Minority  of 
ill. 
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and  selfish  nobles  leagued  against  him, 
and  only  detached  from  their  brethren,  and  persuaded  to 
act  with  the  crown,  by  an  appeal  to  their  interest  and  their 
fears.  These  remarks  were  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
scenes  which  took  place  during  the  minority  of  James  the 
Second. 

after  his  coronation,  a  struggle  commenced 
for  the  possession  of  the  chief  power  in  the  government. 
In  a  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh,  the  queen-mother  was 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  young  king,  while  Archi- 
bald earl  of  Douglas  and  duke  of  Touraine,  was  ap- 
lutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  a  title  probably 
ail  the  powers  of  a  military  governor.  In  civil 
the  chief  authority  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor  Crichton,  who  had  the  command 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  which  the  quccu-mothcr,  with  the 
young  prince,  had  taken  refuge  soon  after  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  This  princess,  however,  soon  found  that 
irned  the  possession  of  the  royal  person  into  an 
or  his  own  advancement,  and  refused  to  her  that 
intercourse  with  her  son  which  she  had  expected, 
and*  to  which  she  was  entitled. 

Having  combined  therefore  with  Sir  Alexander  Living- 
ston, a  baron  who  had  been  in  favour  with  the  late  king, 
•lie  contrived,  by  stratagem,  to  possess  herself  of  the  person 
of  the  young  king,  whom  site  shut  up  in  a  large  wardrobe 
chest,  and  carried  as  her  luggage  to  Leith,  from  whence  she 
hastened  to  Stirling  Castle,  which  had  been  assigned  to  her 
as  a  jointure-house. 

The  kingdom  was  now  divided  between  three  factions, 
that  of  the  queen  and  Livingston,  who  possessed  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  the  chancellor,  and 
thirdly,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  whose  immense  estates  in  Scot- 
land, and  hisforeign  weal  tli  and  influence  asdukc  ofTourainc, 
rendered  him  by  far  the  most  formidable  baron  in  the  coun- 
try. From  litis  moment  to  the  |>eriod  when  James,  having 
attained  majority,  began  to  act  for  himself,  an  interval  of 
thirteen  years,  the  history  of  the  nation  presents  little  else 
than  one  uniform  scene  of  civil  anarchy  and  of  unpunished 
crime.    "  The  young  monarch  beheld  his  kingdom  o 


i  a  stage  on  which  his  nobles  contended  tor  the 
chief  power  ;  whilst  his 
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in  the  state."    In  this  me-  Scotlsnd. 


issful  party  i 

lancholy  drama  the  chief  parts  were  played  by  Crichton 


who,  deeming  it  for  their  interest  to  crush  Jiuue*  II. 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  inveigled 
the  young  earl  and  his  brother  into  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, brought  suddenly  against  them  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  put  them  to  instant  death. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  country,  that  when  thus  torn  by  A. D.I 449. 
domestic  factions,  its  foreign  relations  were  of  a  pacific  J*""*  II 
character,  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  being bl""bll'» 
all  animated  with  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  while  the  [J* n^"*, 
young  king,  as  he  advanced  from 'boyhood  into  maturer 
years,  developed  a  character  of  prudence,  vigour,  and  in- 
telligence, »  hich  appeared  destined  to  restore  a  better  state 
of  things  to  his  kingdom.    Having  married  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Gueldres,  he  assumed  the  government,  and 
selected  as  his  principal  councillor,  Kennedy,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  a  prelate  of  great  wisdom  and  integrity,  whose 
rank  as  head  of  the  church,  invested  him  with  an  authority 
to  which  the  people,  amid  the  general  corruption,  looked 


with  much  reverence  and  affection.  It  was  probably  by 
his  advice,  that  James,  whose  passions  were  naturally  vio- 
lent, and  who  viewed  with  indignation  the  arrogance  of 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  engaged  in  a  systematic  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  his  overgrown  power."  Without  attempting 
at  once,  and  by  any  arbitrary'  exertion  of  strength,  to  de- 
prive this  potent  chief  of  his  high  offices,  a  measure  which 
might  have  been  followed  by  extreme  commotion,  he 
gradually  withdrew  from  him  his  countenance  and  employ- 
ment j  surrounded  himself  by  able  and  energetic  council- 
lors, whom  he  promoted  to  the  principal  places  of  trust ; 
and  thus  weakened  the  authority  of  the  proud 
rather  by  the  formidable  counterpoise  which  he 
against  it,  than  by  any  act  of  open  aggression.  This  con- 
duct was  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  earl  of 
Douglas,  finding  his  consequence  decreasing,  and  his  power 
on  the  wane,  retired  for  a  while  from  Scotland,  and  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  monarch  increased  with  the  fcel- 
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ing  of  security  derived  from  an 
of  the  government.  During  the 
to  reduce  the  mini 
to  attach  his  own  friends 
his"  interest,  and  to  concentrate  a  strength,  which,  i 
glas's  return  from  Italy,  convinced  him  tluit  he  i 
to  play  a  second  part  to  his  prince.  The  result  was  what 
have  been  anticipated.  A  collision  took  place 
haughty  potentate  and  the  young  sovereign 
tids  he  had  so  often  defied  Douglas,  natu- 
rally rash  and  fearless,  hud  consented,  under  a  safecon- 
bearing  the  royal  signature,  to  visit  James  in  the 
b  of   Stirling.       After  the  rojal  feast,  the  king 

with  his  guest;  disclosed  to  him  the  proofs  A.  D.  1*51. 
he  possessed  of  his  combii 
ment ;  reproached  him  for  the  frcquentniurders  of  f 
it ets  committed  by  his  order ;  and  condescended  to  i 
him  to  forsake  such  dangerous  courses,  assuring  him  of  his 
pardon  and  favour.  Douglas,  instead  of  embracing  the  Murder  of 
otFer,  replied  to  it  with  haughtiness  and  insolence;  andthe  E»rl  of 
James,  Icing  all  command  of  himself,  and  braved  to  his  Doug-Is*  by 
face,  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.   Fall-  JuaK*  ** 

Wf"liOj  l)t?9xi  nj^  t  lie  co  in  i  notion  |  Fitssisx^ti  in  to  t  Ijc.  fljiflrt.mcn'l^ 

This  atrocious  murder  was  followed  by  a  struggle  be- A  D.  Wii 
tween  the  royal  party  and  the  friends  and  vassals  of  the  un-  D*JJ  °« 
fortunate  haron,  in  which  the  king  was  completely  success-1^  "J* 
fid.    Sir  James  Douglas,  vv  ho  succeeded  his  brother  in  the 


rldom,  attempted  to  brave  the  monarch,  renouncing  his  j^STli.7 
allegiance,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  England ; 
but  his  projects  against  his  country  were  defeated.  He  was 
equally  unlortunatc  in  his  alliance  with  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  whose  naval  force  he  directed  against  the  west  of  Scot- 
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Sfo  lnn  l.  land;  and  at  length,  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  regain  his  lost 
er  by  invading  the  Morse  along  with  the  earl  of  North- 
UI-  umberland,  he  was  totally  routed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  aod 
driven  a  landless  fugitive  into  England. 
A.D.I  480.     The  remainder  of  this  reign  was  employed  by  the  king  in 
Urath  of    an  endeavour  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun ;  by 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  giving  security 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  his  subjects ;  by  attaching  to 
his  party  the  great  and  influential  body  of  the  clergy,  carry- 
ing into  effect  various  parliamer  iary  enactments  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  borders  against  the  attacks  of  England,  and 
cultivating  the  warlike  character  of  his  people.   Amid  these 
kingly  cares,  he  unwisely  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled 
by  the  contests  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians;  and 
having  espoused  the  party  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  levied  an 
army,  and  met  his  death  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  his  own 
guns  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  James  the  Third,  a  boy  in  his  eighth  year. 

The  death  of  a  sovereign  thus  cut  off*  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  and  usefulness,  leaving  an  infant  successor,  would 
liavc  been  a  deep  calamity  at  all  times,  but  it  was  especial- 
ly so  at  this  moment.  James  the  Second  had  with  uncom- 
mon vigour  and  judgment  reduced  the  overgrown  power  of 
his  nobles;  but  he  died  before  hisplans  were  matured,  leaving 
the  nation  at  war  wit))  England,  the  seeds  of  civil  disunion 
lurking  in  his  kingdom  and  ready  to  spring  up,  and  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  realm  held  by  tierce  chiefs,  who  were 
disposed,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  throw  off  their  al- 
A.D.H'jl. legiance.  With  these  island  lords,  Edward  the  Fourth  en- 
tered into  a  strict  alliance ;  and  the  banished  Douglases, 
now  become  English  subjects,  agreed  to  assist  him  in  a  con- 
federacy, the  object  of  which  was  nothing  less  than  the 
conquest  and  partition  of  Scotland.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  favour  shewn  by  that  country  to  the  expatriated 
monarch  Henry  the  Sixth,  should  have  deeply  incensed  his 
rival ;  but  the  facility  with  which  he  purchased  his  instru- 
ments, and  found  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
who  became  the  vassals  of  England,  is  a  mortifying  fact. 

From  these  genera)  remarks  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  the 
history  of  this  reign,  and  the  scenes  which  it  presented.  In- 
to their  minuter  details  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  For  a 
while  the  energy  of  the  queen-mother  supported  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  in- 
stead of  giving  herself  up  to  unavailing  grief,  she  repaired 
with  all  speed  to  the  camp  before  Roxburgh,  carrying 
with  her  her  infant  son,  now  king;  him  she  presented  to 
the  nobles,  and  urged  them  for  him  and  his  father's  sake 
to  press  forward  the  siege.  She  was  obeyed,  and  Rox- 
burgh was  taken;  but  fatal  disputes  soon  succeeded  to 
this  success,  and  it  required  all  the  vigour  of  the  queen, 
with  her  chief  minister,  Bishop  Kennedy,  a  man  ol  high 
character  and  talent,  to  struggle  against  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  them.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
all  was  unsettled  ;  and  the  earl  of  Ross  espousing  the  cause 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  He- 
brides, while  the  earl  of  Angus,  on  whom,  after  the  fall  of 
the  house  of  Douglas,  a  large  share  of  their  power  had  de- 
volved, undertook  to  support  the  party  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen  and  Hi-hop  Kennedy. 
At  this  crisis,  the  young  sovereign  lost  his  mother  Mary  of 
Gueldres  ;  and,  after  a  few  year*,  Bishop  Kennedy  followed 
her  to  the  grave;  eventswhichdeprived  the  government  of  its 
best,  or  rather  of  its  only  support.  Yet  amid  all  these  com- 
plicated dangers,  it  is  remarkable,  that  for  fifteen  years 
the  interval  occupied  by  the  minority  ot  this  prince,  the 
affairs  of  the  country  were  prosjierous. 
Ri«  if  ibe  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Kennedy,  the  chief  power  in  the 
iinuw  of  government  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  William  Lord 
Boyd,  the  high  Justiciar,  a  baron  hitherto  little  known,  but 
whose  jwwer  rose,  in  a  few  years,  toa  height  which  almost 
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governor  of  the  king's  person  ;  filled  every  office  with  liia  SrotUnd. 
dependants  s  married  his  eldest  son,  who  was  created  earl  of  *-^~+s**~' 
Arran,  to  the  king's  sister  ;  and  acquired  so  much  influence  J*""* 
over  the  young  king,  rather,  it  would  seem,  by  terror  than 
by  love,  tliat  he  appeared  completely  subservient  to  his 
wishes.    The  decay  of  this  family  was  as  sudden  as  its  rise. 
A  marriage  had  been  negotiated  between  the  king  and  Mar- 
garet princess  of  Denmark,  and  scarcely  was  it  conclud- 
ed, when  a  faction  of  the  nobles,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  the  monarch  himself,  suddenly  attacked  the  Boyds,  ar- 
raigned them  of  high  treason,  seized  and  confiscated  their 
large  estates,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold  their  principal 
leader.    A  divorce  was  instituted  against  the  earl  of  Arran 
and  his  wife,  the  princess  Mary,  sister  to  the  king ;  and  she 
was  compelled  to  give  her  hand  to  Lord  Hamilton,  a  fa-  Ri»  of  thr 
vourite  of  the  young  monarch.    It  was  through  this  roar-  '1<n,4e  of 
riage  that  the  family  of  Hamilton,  which  now  rose  into  great  « ,' T^, 
power  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Boyds,  became,  in  the  subse-  *  '  "  " 
quent  reign  of  Mary,  the  nearest  heirs  to  the  crown. 

James  had  now  attained  majority,  and  in  assuming  theJnmao  IIL 
full  administration  of  the  government,  he  found  his  king- »"»»»« ran- 
dom more  opulent,  more  secure,  and  more  powerful,  than'?"'?' 
could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  struggles  of  l"8.^"'^" 
minority.    The  important  isles  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  dooL  ~ 
had  been  acquired  with  the  daughter  of  Denmark  ;  the  rich 
town  of  Berwick,  and  the  border  fortress  of  Roxburgh,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Scots  ;  the  earldom  of  Ross  had  been 
annexed  to  the  crown ;  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the 
Scottish  Church  established  by  the  erection  of  St.  Andrews 
into  an  archbishopric  ;  and,  lastly,  a  marriage  treaty  with 
England,  by  which  the  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  was  betrothed  to  the  king's  eldest  son,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise security  and  peace  in  this  formidable  quarter.   If  such 
had  already  been  the  success  of  this  reign,  it  seemed  not 
unreasonable  to  look  forward  to  still  greater  prosperity  in 
after  years ;  and  yet  the  history  of  the  country,  from  the 
moment  when  the  monarch  attained  his  majority,  presents 
a  melancholy  contrast  to  this  beginning.    This  reverse  we 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  partly  to  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  king,  partly  to  some  changes  in  the  power  and  dis- 
positions of  the  great  body  of  the  feudal  nobles,  which  are 
discernible  at  this  period,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  in  all 
the  feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Some  of  our  historians  have  represented  James  the  Third  ChuiMi 
as  a  compound  of  indolence,  caprice,  and  imbecility  ;  but"f_J,0^", 
their  opinion  seems  rash  and  unfounded.  His  character 
was  different  from  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
in  some  respects  it  was  far  beyond  it.  The  times  were 
rude,  warlike,  and  unintellectual.  The  king  was  fond  of 
repose,  and  addicted  to  a  seclusion  in  which  he  might  tie- 
vote  himself  to  pursuits  which  bes|x>ke  a  refined  .and  cul- 
tivated mind :  a  |>ossion  for  mathematics,  and  the  study  of 
judicial  astrology,  a  taste  for  architecture,  a  love  for  the 
science  and  practice  of  music,  and  a  generous  disposition 
to  patronize  the  professors  of  literature  and  philosophy,  ra- 
ther than  to  surround  himself  with  a  crowd  of  fierce  retainers, 
were  the  prominent  features  in  the  mind  of  this  unfor- 
tunate prince ;  tastes  which  have  been  reprobated  by  con- 
contemporary  historians,  but  which,  if  duly  regulated,  were 
rather  praiseworthy  than  the  contrary.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  due  regulation  was  wanting.  James  had  the 
weakness,  not  only  to  patronize,  but  to  confer  feudal  rank, 
and  distinctions,  hitherto  appropriated  to  the  nobles,  upon 
the  professors  of  his  favourite  studies.  Architects,  musi- 
cians, painters,  and  astrologers,  were  admitted  to  lite  fami- 
liar converse  of  the  sovereign,  while  the  highest  nobles 
found  a  cold  reception  or  a  positive  denial  of  access.  Is  it 
any  subject  of  surprise,  that  a  fierce  nobility  should  have 
been  disgusted  with  such  conduct,  and  that  the  king's  war- 
like brothers,  the  carls  of  Albany  and  Mar,  should  liavc  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  support  of  the  state  ? 
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Scotland.  But  in  studying  the  history  of  this  reign,  we  shall  detect 
V-*~V^-/  other  CMIMI  of  the  sanguinary  scenes  in  which  it  concluded. 
J*me«  III.  \ot  only  were  |he  feudal  nobility  of  Scotland  induced  by 
m»rk»  €111^"  '',e  nel?'ect  ""^  favouritism  of  the  king  to  long  for  a  change, 
the(*uAnl  'mt  'l  '*  wortny  of  remark,  that  for  some  time  previous  to 
nobility  of  thi*  period,  the  feudal  nobility  of  Europe  had  been  in  a  state 
Europe.  of  extraordinary  commotion  and  tumult ;  and  events  had 
occurred  which  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy 
and  of  the  people  the  respect  entertained  for  the  throne. 
The  revolution  inEngland  under  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  that  kingdom  during  the  contest  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  political  struggles  in 
France  under  Louis  the  Eleventh,  the  relative  condition  of 
the  greater  nobles  in  Germany  and  of  the  rights  of  the  im- 
perial crown  under  the  emperor  Sigismund,  the  dissensions 
which  divided  the  Netherlands,  and  the  civil  factions  which 
agitated  the  government  in  Spain,  all  combined  to  render 
resistance  so  common,  and  so  lucrative  in  the  eyes  of  the 
feudal  nobility  in  Europe,  that  its  frequency  can  be  a  sub- 
ject of  little  wonder ;  and  if,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
frequent  communication  between  Scotland  and  the  conti- 
nent during  the  period  of  these  commotions,  we  may  easi- 
ly imagine  their  effect  upon  the  still  ruder  and  more  inde- 
pendent nobility  of  that  country.  We  have  been  tempted  to 
throw  out  these  general  observations,  because  the  reign  of 
James  the  Third  is  in  one  respect  most  remarkable.  It  is 
the  era  from  which  we  may  date  the  rise  of  a  republican 
spirit,  and  the  first  propagation  of  those  popular  princi- 
ples, of  which  the  operation  can  be  traced,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  through  the  whole  course  of  its  subsequent 
history. 

Contest  of  To  return  from  such  remarks  to  the  events  of  this  reign, 
James  IIL  we  find  the  king  engaged  in  a  contest  with  his  two  powcr- 
with  Ma  fu|  brothers,  Albany  and  Mar.  To  the  first  had  been  cn- 
Albari™'*!*!  tru*'el'  l'lc  wardenship  of  the  east  marches,  the  government 
^1  *  of  Berwick,  and  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  the  principal  key  of  the 
A.  f>.  1 179  kingdom ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  he  had  abused  his 
— 1490.     high  powers  to  an  extent  which  bordered  upon  treason. 

Against  Mar  was  brought  a  still  more  atrocious  charge.  He 
had  plotted,  it  was  said,  to  cause  the  king's  death  by  magi- 
cal arts  ;  and  being  convicted  by  the  evidence  of  his  wizard 
accomplices,  was  imprisoned,  and,  according  to  one  account, 
secretly  executed.  Another  story  ascribes  his  death  to  the 
consequences  of  a  fever,  for  which  having  a  vein  opened, 
he  in  an  excess  of  phrensy  tore  off  his  bandages  and  bled  to 
death.  Against  Albany  the  king  proceeded  with  unusual 
vigour.  He  attacked  him  in  Dunbar,  made  himself  master 
of  the  fortress,  and  would  have  seized  his  person,  but  the 
rebellious  prince  availed  himself  of  the  situation  of  the  castle, 
which  was  open  to  the  sea,  and  fled  first  to  England,  and 
afterwards  to  France. 
War  with  At  this  moment,  Louis  the  Eleventh  wasat  war  with  Edward 
EnclaiuL  the  Fourth,  and  he  unfortunately  possessed  such  influence  over 
A.D.  U80.  (he  Scottish  king,  that  he  brought  about  a  rupture  between 
James  and  Edward.  It  was  a  step  signally  impolitic.  Al- 
bany, the  king's  brother,  returning  from  France,  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  England ;  the  nobility  were  full  of  com- 
plaints against  the  government;  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  em- 
braced the  interests  of  Edward ;  and  after  a  long  interval  of 
neacc  had  softened  the  national  animosity  between  the 
kingdoms,  it  was  a  miserable  sight  once  more  to  witness 
the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

This  contest  ltd  to  some  extraordinary  scenes.  Albany 
havingopenly  avowed  his  purpose  todethrone  his  brother, as- 
sumed  the  title  of  Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Edward,  by  which  he  basely  consented  (o 
sacrifice  the  independence  and  di»memher  some  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  To  effect  his  designs,  he  had  the 
address  not  only  to  secure  the  co-oj>eration  of  the  banished 
earl  of  Douglas,  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  his  north- 
ern vassal*,  but  he  detached  from  James's  service  Angus, 
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Gray,  Huntly,  Lennox,  and  many  others  of  the  leading  Scotland, 
nobility  in  Scotland.    A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the 
monarch  and  his  favourites;  the  conjuncture  of  his  asscm-  J*^*' I1L 
bling  his  army,  preparatory  to  his  invasion  of  England,  was  2** 1482- 
deemed  the  most  favourable  moment  for  the  execution  of  .™,'^r"bl 
their  purpose  ;  and  in  the  camp  at  Lauder  it*  success  was  king, 
equally  sudden  and  terrible.   The  nobles,  led  by  Angus, 
seized  Cochrane,  James's  favourite,  who,  from  a  mean  sta- 
tion, had  been  promoted  to  high  rank  and  enriched  with 
the  earldom  of  Mar;  they  then  broke  into  the  king's 
made  him  prisoner,  arrested  the  band  of  ignoble  i 
who  shared  his  confidence, and  proceeded  to  inflict  summary 
vengeance  on  them  all.  Cochrane  was  hanged  over  the  bridge 
of  Lauder;  Kogers,  a  musician,  Hommet,  Leonard,  Preston 
and  others,  shared  his  fate  ;  and  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
having  been  conveyed  to  the  capital,  was  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.    The  result  of  this  success  was  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Albany,  who  all  along  had  acted 
from  motives  of  personal  ambition,  having  once  possessed 
himself  of  the  king's  person,  ruled  the  governmental  his 
will. 

But  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  was  not  the  full  Base  eon- 
extent  of  his  treachery.  He  attached  Edward  the  Fourth  toiutt  of •*»• 
his  service  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  national  independence.  In  'J'"'-'-" 
a  secret  treaty,  the  English  prince  engaged  to  assist  Al- 
bany, who  hitherto  had  only  assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  in  placing  the  crown  on  his  own 
head  ;  and  as  the  base  price  of  this  assistance,  the  new  king 
and  his  nobles  agreed  to  withdraw  their  oaths  from  king 
James,  and  to  live  under  the  sole  allegiance  of  the  king  of 
England.    It  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  low  estate  to^-D-'488, 
which  the  nobles  of  Scotland  had  fallen,  wlien  we  men- 
tion,  that  not  only  the  carl  of  Douglas,  now  banished 
and  living  In  England,  but  the  earls  of  Angus,  Buchan, 
Athole,  and  many  others,  were  willing  parties  to  this  wan- 
ton sacrifice  of  their  country. 

The  plot,  however,  was  defeated,  and  happily  a  party  yet  Party 
remained  among  the  nobles,  who,  though  their  vengeance  agiirwt 
had  been  directed  against  the  king's  favourites,  ware  friend*  Albany, 
to  the  crown  and  to  the  country.  They  had  joined  Albany 
with  the  object  of  sacrificing  Cochrane  and  his  associates, 
but  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  ultimate  intentions ; 
and  the  moment  these  became  apparent,  they  united  with 
the  king  and  overwhelmed  the  opposite  faction.  And  here, 
in  the  manner  in  which  Albany  was  treated,  is  to  be  found 
the  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  king. 
His  brother  deserved  punishment,  and  ought  to  have  met  with 
no  pity.  He  had  been  guilty  of  open  and  repeated  treasons, 
had  levied  war  against  his  prince  ;  and  imprisoned  his  royal 
person,  leagued  himself  with  his  enemies,  sold  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His 
guilt  and  ambition  had  seduced  from  their  allegiance  a  large 
party  of  the  nobles  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  which 
a  great  example  was  to  be  made,  that  time  was  now  come. 
Yet,  instead  of  this  wholesome  severity,  the  duke  of  Albany  hnpolhie 
was  treated  with  a  lenity  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count.  On  acknowledging  his  manifold  treasons,  and  lay-  Au.Us .'. 
ing  down  his  office  of  lieutenant,  general,  he  not  only  re- 
ceived a  full  pardon,  but  was  permitted  to  retain  not  only 
his  vast  estates,  but  his  wardenship  of  the  marches,  and  was 
simply  interdicted  from  coming  within  six  miles  of  the  court, 
or  continuing  his  illegal  combination  with  Angus,  Athole, 
and  Buchan. 

Whether  we  are  to  ascribe  this  misplaced  mercy  to  iheA.D.1183. 
king's  attachment  to  his  brother,  or  to  a  suspicion  that  he  Renewed 
was  not  strong  enough  to  inflict  a  more  exemplary  punish- r*b*Jllon  ^ 
ment,  it  is  difficult  to  decide;  but  the  result  demonstrated  what  A,""/,« 
has  been  so  often  taught,  the  folly  of  a  misplaced  lenity.  In 
a  few  weeks  Albany  was  again  in  rebellion.  At  his  invita- 
tion, an  English  army  invaded  Scotland ;  Dunbar,  the  most 
important  castle  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  key  of  the  eastern 
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borders,  was  delivered  up  by  this  base  person  to  tbe  enemy, 
while  he  himself  fled  into  England,  and  organized  with 
Edward  the  Fourth  the  plan  of  a  more  formidable  invasion. 
At  this  crisis  occurred  the  death  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  crown  by  Richard  the  Third ;  event* 
which  gave  James  an  interval  of  rest,  in  which  he  acted 
with  unusual  firmness  and  energy.  He  assembled  a  parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  was 
pronounced  against  the  duke  of  Albany  and  all  his  adhe- 
rents; he  entered  into  an  intimate  alliance  with  Charles  the 
Eighth  of  France,  and  he  concluded  a  truce  with  Richard 
the  Third,  who  was  too  much  occupied  with  hia  own  compli- 
cated affairs,  to  have  leisure  or  inclination  to  continue  the 
war  with  Scotland.  Thus  strengthened,  the  king  found  it 
no  difficult  matter  to  resist  the  last  effort  of  Albany  and 
Douglas,  who  having  once  more  invaded  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force,  were  completely  defeated  at  Loch- 
maben ;  an  event  followed  not  long  after  by  the  death 
of  Douglas,  in  the  abbey  of  Lindores,  where  he  had  been 
confined,  and  of  Albany,  w  ho  was  slain  in  a  tournament 
in  France. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James,  who  was  thus 
delivered  from  his  most  powerful  enemies,  would  have  been 
permitted  to  reign  in  peace.  But  he  was  destined  to  be 
unfortunate  ;  and,  although  his  nobles  had  refused  to  alter 
the  succession  in  favour  of  his  ambitious  brother,  they  soon 
after  appear  to  have  entered  into  intrigues  with  England 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his 
ion,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  a  youth  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  Much  obscurity  hang*  over  the  ori- 
gin of  this  conspiracy.  Advances  seem  first  to  have  been 
made  by  the  faction  of  the  prince  to  Richard  the  Third, 
who,  although  he  was  animated  by  an  anxious  desire  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  Scotland,  did  not  scruple  to  hold  out 
secret  encouragement  to  James's  enemies.  To  what  ex- 
tent such  secret  negotiations  proceeded,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover;  but  after  the  death  of  Richard  they  were  re- 
newed, and  his  successor,  Henry  the  Seventh,  showed  as 
little  scruple  as  his  predecessor  in  encouraging  the  malcon- 
tents. 

Five  year*  had  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Cochrane 
the  king's  favourite,  and  the  dreadful  scenes  exhibited  in  the 
camp  at  Lauder.  Since  that  time  a  change  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  James's  character.  His  devotion  to  study  and 
retirement  had  given  way  to  a  sense  of  duty;  he  had  exhibit- 
ed not  only  capacity  for  government,  but  unwonted  resolu- 
tion in  the  attack  and  discomfiture  of  hi*  enemies;  and,  al- 
though the  impolitic  lenity  with  which  he  had  treated  Al- 
bany was  rather  a  weakness  than  a  virtue,  it  was  believ- 
ed that  he  was  now  convinced  of  his  error,  and  had  resolved 
that  the  laws  against  treason  should  no  longer  slumber  or 
be  despised.  These  reflections  filled  the  barons  who  had 
been  conspirators  at  Lauder  with  the  greatest  alarm.  They 
were  well  aware  that  a  sentence  of  treason  hung  over  their 
heads.  They  knew  themselves  guilty  of  aggravated  offen- 
ces; they  had  imprisoned  the  king,  usurped  the  government, 
and  without  regular  trial  or  conviction,  had  put  his  favourites 
and  councillor*  to  death.  As  long  as  the  chief  power  had 
remained  in  their  own  hands,  they  felt  tolerably  secure,  but 
circumstances  had  once  more  restored  the  king  to  his  wont- 
ed authority  ;  and  the  dread  of  the  retaliation  which  might 
be  inflicted,  with  the  certainty  that,  at  all  events,  their 
power  would  be  abridged,  appears  once  more  to  have  driven 
them  into  rebellion.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable  way  of  accounting  for  the  rise  of  that  conspiracy 
in  which  this  unfortunate  prince  lost  hi*  crown  and  his  life. 
The  worst  feature  in  the  story  is  the  unworthy  part  acted 
in  it  by  his  son,  afterwards  James  the  Fourth,  over  whom 
the  malcontent  barons  gained  a  fatal  influence,  and  who, 
•educed  by  the  prospect  of  a  crown,  lent  himself  a  tool  to 
the  dethronement  of  hia  father.  When 


plot  proceeded  to  its  maturity,  and  thence  hurried  on  to  Scotland 

its  catastrophe  with  an  appalling  rapidity.  

The  two  parties  of  the  king  and  the  conspirators  first  J"»«  I1L 
tried  their  mutual  strength  in  a  Parliament.     It  was  pro-  p"^!*8' 


|x>sed  by  the  popular  faction  that  an  amicable  adjustment , 
of  all  disputes  should  take  place  between  themselves  and  the"two 
the  sovereign,  and  that  such  barons  as  were  still  obnoxious  parties, 
to  a  charge  of  treason,  should  receive  a  full  pardon.  To 
this  the  party  of  the  king  peremptorily  refused  their  con- 
sent. James,  aware  of  the  unworthy  conduct  of  his  son,  the 
heir  apparent,  created  his  second  son  duke  of  Ormond,  and 
seemed  to  point  him  out  as  his  successor.  He  at  the  same 
time  rewarded  the  principal  barons  who  had  espoused  his 
interest,  and  took  decisive  measures,  by  the  appointment  of 
vigorous  officers,  to  have  the  laws  against  treason  severely 
administered.  These  steps  convinced  hi*  opponents  tliat 
their  proceedings  had  been  discovered  ;  and  without  giving 
the  monarch  time  to  assemble  an  army,  or  even  take  mea- 
sures for  his  personal  defence,  they  threw  off  the  mask,  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  declared  tliat  James  the  Third,  by  his 
crimes  and  oppressions,  had  forfeited  all  title  to  the  throne, 
and  proclaimed  his  son,  by  the  title  of  James  the  Fourth. 

Even  now,  had  not  the  king  suffered  himself  to  be  misled 
by  his  paternal  feelings,  the  conflict  might  have  concluded 
in  hi*  favour ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  Large  class  of  the  no- 
bility, and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  were  against  these 
nefarious  proceedings.  So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that 
James,  who,  on  the  advance  of  the  rebels  to  the  capital,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom,  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  ad- 
vanced instantly  against  the  insurgents,  whom  he  found 
stationed  at  Blackness,  near  Linlithgow. 

It  was  now  the  time  for  action,  the  time  for  a  determin-  A.D.HS8 
ed  execution  of  those  laws  which  late  years  had  seen  so  Wnknm 
constantly  treated  with  contempt.    But  whether  the  affec-  of  Janes 
tionate  bean  of  the  monarch  f ickened  at  the  sight  of  hi*  JJj- 
subjects  in  mortal  array  against  each  other,  or  some  *ymp-  -^Jjjjjj,. 
toms  of  disaffection  breaking  out  in  his  own  force  rendered  JB1,5^, 
him  apprehensive  of  their  fidelity,  James  not  only  consent-  pri»rc  and 
ed  to  an  accommodation,  but  offered  terms  to  the  prince  bit  anon- 
and  his  associates,  which  were  culpably  lenient.     He  per-  ate*, 
milled  the  son  who  had  usurped  his  kingly  name  and  pre- 
rogative, and  the  subjects  who  hod  defied  the  authority  of 
the  crown  and  the  laws,  to  negotiate  with  arms  in  their 
hands  on  a  footing  of  equality.     On  the  part  of  the  mis- 
guided prince,  now  no  longer  a  boy,  no  petition  for  forgive- 
ness, no  expression  of  penitence  was  suffered  to  escape.  In 
the  pacification  at  Blackness,  the  youth  spoke  throughout.  Treaty  of 
not  as  a  son  conscious  that  he  had  offended,  but  as  a  sove-  Bkacknew. 
reign  transacting  a  treaty  with  his  equal.     The  treaty,  in 
truth,  was  a  triumph  to  the  discontented  nobles.  The 
prince  and  his  friends  who  had  encouraged  him  to  resist- 
ance, agreed  to  become  obedient  subjects  on  receiving  the 
king's  forgiveness,  while  the  monarch  not  only  consented 
that  their  lives,  honours,  and  estates,  should  be  preserved, 
but  that  the  household  of  the  heir  apparent  should  be  main- 
tained, and  hi*  friends  and  adherents  supported  with  due 
dignity.    It  required  little  penetration  to  foresee  that  the 
tranquillity  which  was  established  on  such  a  foundation 
could  not  long  subsist.     It  was  a  confession  of  weakness 
pronounced  at  a  time  when  firmness  at  least,  if  not  severity, 
was  the  only  guide  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
convulsions  which  agitated  the  kingdom. 

The  consequences  which  any  person  of  ordinary  judg-  Renewed 
ment  might  have  anticipated,  were  not  long  of  occurring,  rebellion  of 
James  retired  to  his  capital,  his  army  was  dismissed,  the  d* 
northern  baron?,  whose  valour  had  saved  his  crown,  were ,n4  J* 
permitted  to  return  to  their  estates,  and  James,  anticipat-P"1^ 
ing  a  continuance  of  tranquillity,  proceeded  to  reward  hi* 
friends  and  re-organize  his  court,  when  he  received  intelli- 
that  his  son  the  prince,  with  the  some  fierce  I 
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who  hul  so  lately  sworn  allegiance,  were  again  in  arras,  and 
'  in  more  formidable  numbers  than  before.    In  this  emergen- 
Jnme«  IV.  Cy,  indeed,  the  king  acted  with  courage  and  promptitude  j 
A.D.H88.but  having  disbanded  the  strongest  cfi  vision  of 
which  wwjt^rf 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  await  in  the 
the  arrival  of  the  northern  barons  ;  but 
stely  this  resolution  was  abandoned,  and  the 

numbers,  attacked  the  insurgents,  who 
by  the  prince  his  son,  at  Sauchy  Burn,  within  a 
i  of  Bannockburn.    The  consequences  proved  most  ca- 

d«ath  of 

Jainrs  III  way  to 
at  Sauchy.  ww,  mu 

^■'^edMiltownV 

He  perished  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  it  is  said  his  youthful 

successor  was  seizei 
James  IV.  informed  of  the  miserable  fate  of  his 
proclaimed  may  be,  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  king,  and  the  bo- 
ting-,        mage  of  his  barons,  the  early  possesion  of  a  sceptre,  and 


the  clergy,  by  whom,  during  this 
were  made  to  introduce  a  more  effec- 


of  his  reign.    It  must 


I  by  the 


the  prince  his  son, 

few  father's  hearts  in  which  he  will  not  hnd  an  advocate ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  best  refutation  of  the  ideal  pic- 
tures of  Buchanan  is  to  be  found  in  tike  real  history  of  the 
reign.  James's  misfortunes  are,  in  truth,  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  than  to  any  flagrant  vices  or  defects  in  the 
monarch  himself.  At  this  period,  in  almost  every  king- 
dom in  Europe  with  which  Scotland  was  connected,  the 
power  of  the  great  feudal  nobles,  and  that  of  the  sover- 
eign, had  been  arrayed  in  jealous  hostility  against  each 
t.rncnu  other.  The  time  appeared  to  have  arrived  when  both 
oUerra-  parties  seemed  convinced  that  they  were  on  the  con- 
uon*.  fines  of  a  great  change;  that  the  power  of  the  throne 
must  either  sink  under  the  superior  strength  of  the 
greater  nobles,  or  the  independence  and  tyranny  of  these 
feudal  tyrants  receive  a  blow  from  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  them  to  recover.  In  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  indeed,  the  result  was  not  uniform,  but  in  all  the 
same  elements  of  faction  were  seen  arrayed  against  each 
other.  Thus,  in  France,  the  struggle  under  Louis  the 
Eleventh  had  terminated  in  favour  of  the  crown ;  yet  the  les- 
son to  be  derived  from  it  was  not  lost  upon  the  Scottish 
nobility,  who  were  in  constant  communication  with  this 
country.  In  Flanders  and  the  states  of  Holland,  they  had 
before  them  the  spectacle  of  an  independent  prince  deposed 
and  imprisoned  by  his  son  ;  and  in  Germany  the  reign  of 
Frederic  the  Third,  who  was  contemporary  with  James 
the  Third  of  Scotland,  presented  one  constant  scene  of 
struggle  between  the  emperor  and  his  nobility,  in  which 
this  capricious  potentate  was  uniformly  defeated. 

There  is  yet  one  other  observation  to  be  made  upon  this 
remarkable  revolution,  by  which,  for  the  first  time  in  Scot- 
tish history,  a  king  was  solemnly  deposed  by  a  faction  of  his 
own  subjects.  Although  the  barons  who  led  the  success- 
ful faction  represented  themselves  as  the  friends  of  liber- 
ty, driven  to  a  resistance  of  royal  oppression,  the  middle 
classes  and  the  body  of  the  people  took  no  share  in  the 
struggle.  Many  individuals  belonging  to  these  classes,  who 
were  feudal  vassals  of  the  great  lords,  must  no  doubt  have 
been  compelled  to  serve  under  them ;  but  as  far  as  they 
were  represented  by  the  commissaries  of  burghs  who  sat  in 
Parliament,  they  appear  in  this  struggle  to  have  joined  the 


party  of  the  i 

reign,  frequc 

tual  administration  of  justice,  and  a  greater  respect  for  pro-  J■nM•  1 V. 
petty  and  the  rights  of  individual*.  A.  D.  1488. 

Laws,  mingled  with  alternate  threats  and  exhortations, 
are  to  be  found  upon  these  subjects  in  the  records  of  each 
of  this  reign  ;  but  the  offenders 
nd  these  offenders  were  the  very 
if  conscientiously  administered,  ought 
to  have  secured  the  rights  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  nobles  who  were  the  justiciars,  chancellors,  cham- 
berlains, sheriffs;  and  these,  it  was  well  1 
the  worst  oppressors,  partial  and  venal  in  their  I 
tion  ot  justice,  severe  in 
to  every  ngnt  wntcn 
Their  privileges  as  feudal  nobles 
direct  collision  with  their  duties  as  servant's  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  they  made  no  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  last 
to  the  preservation  of  the  first ;  duty  to  privilege  and 
self-interest.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  we  discern  an 
honourable  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  feudal 
nobles,  in  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  faction 
by  which  it  was  attacked.  In  this  contest,  wherever  the 
greater  offices  in  the  government  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  it  will  be  found  that  they  generally  supported  the 
sovereign  ;  when  they  were  entrusted  to  the  nobility  they 
almost  uniformly  combined  against  him. 

When  James  the  Fourth  succeeded  to  the  throne  lcftJsme.IV. 

was  in  his  seventeenth  to 
.,  age  had  vigorously  dc-tb«  throne- 
although  it  has  sometimes  been  asserted, 
to  believe  that  the  prince  had  been  an 
t,  or  a  passive  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
rst  care  was  to  hold  at  Scone  the 


years'  truce  with  England,  then  under  the 
Henry  the  Seventh  ;  their  third,  to  assemble  a 
and  provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  the 
enemies  and  the  rewards  distributed  to 

And  here  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
they  artfully  pursued.  If  any  party  in  the  state 
time  liable  to  a  charge  of  treason,  it  was  evidently  the  friends 
of  the  young  king,  and  not  the  barons  who  had  continued 
faithful  to  his  father ;  but  the  difference  consisted  in  this,  that 
i  of  the  prince's  party  had  been  accompanied  with 


They  who  now  were  in  possession  of  the  i 
therefore  boldly  turned  the  I 
on  a  charge  of  t 

nounced  sentence  against  them.     They  next  voted  i 
own  acquittal  in  Strang  and  significant  terms  ;  and  consider- 
ing under  whose  dictation  the  act  was  drawn  up,  it  is  i"" 
cult  to  read,  without  a  smile,  the  complimer 
upon  their  treason,  when  they  declare  that 
lord,  and  his  true  barons,  who  served  with  him  in  the  < 
were  innocent  of  the  late  battle  and  pursuit,  i 
blame  in  exciting  the  disturbances  which  Iiad 
so  fatally. 

The  innocence  of  these  barons  was  however  far  from  A  D.  I486 
being  generally  admitted;  and  the  Parliament  bad  scarcely 
risen,  when  Lennox,  Huntly,  Marischal,  and  other  power- 
ful chiefs,  rose  in  arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  king. 
Lord  Forbes,  who  had  joined  them,  marched  through  the 
country,  bearing  the  bloody  shirt  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
suspended  from  a  spear;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  their  opponents  met  the  enterprise, 
the  movements  of  I^ennox,  who  advanced  upon  Stirling, 
might  have  delivered  the  country  from  their  domination. 
But  this  chief,  betrayed  by  some  of  his  followers,  was  sur- 
prised and  completely  routed  by  Lord  Drummond  at  Fal- 
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lamoss  ;  Dunbsrton,  Lennox's  strongest  hold,  surrendered, 
and  the  defeat  added  new  strength  to  die  young  king  and 
James  IV.  his  friends. 

A.D.  1489.  Tranquillity  being  restored,  James,  as  he  approached 
manhood,  exhibited  signs  of  considerable  ability,  and  en- 
ergy in  following  up  his  purposes.  Amid  a  lore  of  plea- 
sure, which  had  never  been  restrained  by  early  discipline, 
and  often  hurried  him  into  foolish  and  criminal  excesses, 
he  did  not  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  neglect  his  higher  du- 
ties. He  cultivated  amicable  relations  with  England,  re- 
newed the  league  with  France,  entered  into  a  commercial 
alliance  with  Denmark,  and  in  a  Parliament  held  in  the  ca- 
pital, directed  his  earnest  endeavours  to  the  establishment 
of  good  order,  and  the  administration  of  equal  justice 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Happily  the  character  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  his  caution,  sagacity,  command  of  temper,  and 
earnest  desire  for  peace,  were  well  calculated  to  check  the 
ardour  and  impetuosity  of  the  Scottish  prince ;  and  for 
twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  effort  made  by 
James  in  favour  of  Perkin  War  beck,  the  country  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  repose. 

This  interval  was  wisely  occupied  by  the  monarch  in 
lions  of  the  reducing  the  northern  portion  of  his  dominions  to  obedi- 
king.        ence,  and  in  an  attempt,  by  the  frequent  convocation  of  his 
parliament,  to  promulgate  useful  laws,  and,  which  proved  a 
more  difficult  task,  enforce  their  observance.    It  was  evi- 
dent, that  as  the  king  grew  older,  he  became  convinced 
of  the  fatal  errors  of  his  early  years,  and  upbraided  himself 
for  having  lent  himself  to  a  selfish  and  unprincipled  faction, 
who,  unless  he  consulted  their  wishes  and  gratified  their 
ambition,  might  be  disposed  to  treat  him  as  they  had  treat- 
James  IV.  ed  his  father.    Aware  that  they  were  too  powerful  to  be 
recalls  his  quelled,  he  prudently  adopted  a  safer  course,  by  gradually 
fstbrr-s     recalling  to  confidence  and  power  the  friends  and  ministers 
councillors.  of  nig  ftttner>    Among  these,  one  of  the  ablest  was  An- 
Woodgf   drew  Wood  of  Largo.    This  remarkable  man,  whose  genius 
for  naval  adventure  was  combined  with  •  powerful  intellect 
in  civil  affairs,  rose  by  degrees  to  be  one  of  James's  most 
confidential  servants,  and  appears  to  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively trusted  in  his  financial  concerns.    We  find  in  him 
many  qualities  apparently  inconsistent,  when  judged  by 
notions.    He  was  originally  nothing  more  thai!  an 


Largo. 


:  merchant ;  but  at  this  time  all  merchant  ships 
ne3,  and  generally  acted  on  an  emergency  as  ships 
of  war.  Wood,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  a  life  devoted 
antile  and  commercial  adventure,  had 
laval  commander;  and  in  the  commei 
this  reign,  when  the  English  privateers  infested  the  narrow 
seas  and  attacked  the  Scottish  shipping,  had  signalised  him- 
self by  the  capture  of  five  vessels,  and  the  subsequent  de- 

by  Stephen  Bull  a 
deared  him  to  the 


A.  D.U89.  skilful  naval 


occupied  his  special  attention,  and  the  principles  of  his  ScotW. 
policy  were  certainly  wise  and  salutary.    He  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  attach  to  his  interests  the-'"m"  ,v 
principal  chiefs  of  these  remote  districts;  he  contrived, 
through  them,  to  overawe  and  subdue  the  petty  island  prince*  'k' 
who  affected  independence  ;  he  carried  into  their  territories, 
which  had  been  hitherto  too  exclusively  governed  by  their 
own  capricious  and  often  tyrannical  institutions,  a  more 
regular  and  rapid  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
making  them  obedient  to  the  same  laws  which  regulated 
his  lowland  dominions;  and  lastly,  he  repeatedly  visited  A.D. U80 
the  Highlands  in  person.    In  1490,  on  two  different  occa- 
sions, the  king  rode  from  Perth  across  the  "  Mount,"  a  term 
applied  to  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  from  the 
M earns  to  the  head  of  Loch  Rannoch,  accompanied  by  his 
chief  lords  and  councillors.    In  1493,  he  twice  penetrated  A.  D.  149* 
into  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  thrice  visit- 
ed the  isles. 

One  of  these  voyages,  undertaken  in  1494,  during  the  James's 
spring  months,  was  conducted  with  great  state.    He  was">rs«eio 
accompanied  by  his  chief  ministers,  his  household,  and 
considerable  fleet,  many  of  the  vessels  composing  which  ( J!  *  "' 
were  fitted  out  by  the  nobles  at  their  own  expense.  The 
pomp  of  the  armament  was  well  calculated  to  impress  up- 
on such  wild  districts  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  military 
power  of  the  prince ;  while  the  rapidity  of  his  progress, 
the  success  with  which  he  punished  all  who  braved  his 
power,  his  generosity  to  those  who  sued  for  mercy,  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  lower  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  his  own 
gay  manners,  increased  his  popularity,  and  confirmed  the 
tie*  of  allegiance.    On  arriving  in  this  voyage  at  Tarbert 
in  Kentire,  Jumes  repaired  the  fort  originally  built  there  by 
Bruce, established  an  emporium  for  his  shipping,  transported 
thither  his  artillery,  and  by  such  wise  and  energetic  pre- 
cautions, ensured  peace  to  districts  which  formerly  had  de- 
rided the  royal  vengeance.    The  chiefs,  aware  that  the  king 
could  carry  hostilities  at  a  short  warning  into  the  heart  of 
their  territories,  submitted  to  a  force  which  it  woidd  liavc 
been  vain  to  resist.    One  onlv,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  had  Forfeiture 
the  folly  to  defy  the  roval  vengeance,  and  soon  repented  of  the  Ues 
his  temerity.    He  was  summoned  to  take  his  trial  for  trea-of'h,Ww 
son,  pronounced  guilty,  stripped  of  (iis  almost  regal  power, 
and  his  lands  and  possessions  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

We  must  now  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  singular  episode  P**'" 
in  the  history  of  the  country.    Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  Wsrtwrk 
still  offers  some  field  for  historical  •~«»i-,n  s*ot- 


i  the  capture 
feat  of  a 

These 

king,  who  had  a  passion  for  naval  enterprise,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  encouraging  such  a  taste  in  his  nobles.  The 
advice  of  such  a  councillor  as  Wood,  was  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  James.  His  travels  in  different  countries  had  en- 
larged his  mind,  and  made  him  ready  to  adopt  their  improve- 
ments in  various  points  in  which  Scotland  was  behind  her 
neighbours.  I  le  had  been  an  affectionate  servant  of  the  late 
king ;  and  to  his  advice  we  are  perhaps  to  trace  the  coldness 
and  severity  with  which  James  now  began  to  treat  some  of 
the  leaders  in  the  late  rebellion.  Yet,  while  the  monarch 
endeavoured  to  keep  their  power  in  check,  he  showed  his 
prudence  in  abstaining  from  such  severe  measures  as  might 
have  driven  them  into  open  opposition;  and  combining 
firmness  with  gentleness,  he  contrived  to  reconcile  the  op- 
posite factions  among  his  nobles,  and  to  maintain  his  own 
authority  over  them  all. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cares,  the  state  of  the  Highlands 


attempt  upon  the  English 'l!^;  U9i. 
took  refuge  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1495.  There 
itrong  ground  for  suspecting  that  James,  at 
;  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  had  embraced  ti 
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rally  suspected  ;  but  whether  he  really  I 

to  espouse  his  cause  as  a  means  of  weakening  1 
noteasilv  discoverable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  i 
the  Scottish  king  hod  projected  on  invasion  of  England  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  that  the  plan  miscarried 
by  the  treachery  of  Perkin's  friends. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  mysterious  stranger  at  his  court.  Jr" 

>d  wit* 
srtwdc. 

it,  an< 

land.    But  the  proceeding  was  rash  and  impolitic ; 
author  found,  wtthin  a  short  time,  that  the  cause  of  Per- 
kin was  unpopular  in  England,  and  the  war 
ble  to  his  own  subjects.    So  deep  was  the  i 

the  two  nations,  that  the  English  no 

of  the  crown  invading  their  country  at 
the  head  of  a  Scottish  force,  than  they  suddenly  cooled  its 


James  at  once  received  him  with  royal  honours,  gave  him£ 
in  marriage  a  lady  connected  with  the  royal  family,'  collected  w 
an  army,  and,  attended  by  Warbeck,  invaded  Northumber- 
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their  enthusiasm ;  and  the  desolating  fury  with  which  James  he  practised  gunnery,  embarked  in  little  experimental  voy 
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conducted  hostilities,  supported  by  a  body  of  Ihreign  mer- 
cenaries, completed  their  disgust.  It  was  evident  to  the 
king  that  Henry  the  Seventh  held  hit  crown  by  a  tenure 
too  tirm  to  be  shaken  by  so  feeble  a  hand  at  Perkin'*  ;  and 
having  drawn  back  his  army,  he  soon  after  concluded  a 
truce  with  England,  and  refusing  to  deliver  him  to  Henry, 
took  measures  for  his  quiet  and  amicable  retreat  Irorn  his 
dominions. 

These  negotiations  having  been  concluded,  James  hod 
leisure  to  attend  to  his  affairs  at  home.  He  was  aware  that 
the  chief  errors  of  his  father's  reign  were  to  be  traced  to 
his  neglect  of  the  great  body  of  his  nobility.  To  reign 
without  their  cordial  co-operation  was  impossible,  as  long 
as  Scotland  remained  a  feudal  kingdom;  and  it  was  happy 
for  this  prince  that  the  course  of  conduct  which  his  own 
disposition  prompted  him  to  pursue,  was  the  best  calculated 
to  render  him  a  favourite  with  this  influential  body.  Under 
the  reign  of  his  father  the  nobles  had  little  intercourse  with 
their  prince.  They  lived  in  gloomy  independence  at  a  dis- 
tance trom  court,  resorted  thither  only  on  occasions  of  state 
or  counsel ;  and  when  parliament  was  ended,  or  the  emer- 
gency had  passed  away,  they  returned  to  their  castles  full 

of  complaints  against  a  system  which  made  them  strangers  riagc  treaty  the  diplomatic  skill  and  penurious  habits  of  her 
to  their  sovereign  and  ciphers  in  the  government. 

All  this  was  happily  changed  under  the  present  monarch, 
in  his  manners,  a  lover  of  magnificence,  and  a  still 
lover  of  mirth  and  pleasure,  the  prince  delighted  to 
If  encircled  by  a  splendid  nobility.  He  bestowed 
his  highest  barons  those  offices  in  his  household  which 
their  attendance  upon  his  person;  his  court  became 
a  scene  of  perpetual  amusement,  in  which  his  nobles  la- 
boured to  surpass  each  other  in  extravagance  and  revelry ; 
and  while  they  impoverished  themselves,  they  became  more 
dependent  upon  the  sovereign.  In  this  manner  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  own  castles  became  irksome  to  them ;  as  their 
residence  on  their  estates  was  less  frequent,  the  ties  which 
bound  their  vassals  to  their  service  were  loosened;  and  the 
consequences  proved  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  royal 
authority. 

James  now  turned  his  principal  attention  to  his  navy.  It 
is  well  known  that  at  this  moment  the  maritime  enterprises 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  had 

created  a  wonderful  sensation  throughout  Europe.    Even   LordDacre,  the  English  warden,  compelled  the  Armstrongs, 


ages,  conversed  with  his  mariners,  and  visited  familiarly  at 
the  houses  of  his  merchants  and  sea  officers,  by  whom  hi,  J 
fame  was  carried  to  foreign  countries.  All  this  was  useful. 
The  best  foreign  artizans  being  sure  of  a  generous  recep- 
tion, flocked  to  Scotland  Iroin  France,  Italy,  and  the  Low 
Countries;  and  if  the  king's  credulity  sometimes  encourag- 
ed impostors,  his  enthusiasm  also  collected  round  him  men 
of  real  knowledge  and  experience. 

While  we  advert  to  these  laudable  exertions  of  the  king,  UiwVenut* 
the  labours  of  an  enlightened  prelate  for  the  dissemination  «,f  Aber- 
of  useful  learning,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.    Scotland,  deen 
at  this  period,  possessed  only  two  universities,  St.  Andrews,  founded 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Glas-  A,D- '***• 
gow,  founded  in  1453.  To  these  Elphinstone.bishopof  Aber- 
deen, now  added  a  third.  The  papal  bull  was  issued  in  1 494, 
but  the  buildings  of  King's  College  were  not  completed  till 
about  the  year  1500.    It  supported  professors  of  divinity, 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  classical  litera- 
ture, in  which  it*  first  principal,  Hector  Boecc  or  Boyce,  was 
no  contemptible  proficient.    Soon  after  this,  James  married  Marriage  0( 
the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  the  the  king. 
Seventh  ;  a  wise  and  politic  alliance,  although  in  the  mar- AD.  ISM, 


father  seemed  to  have  trained  a  victory  over  the  Scottish 
commissioners. 

From  the  public  rejoicings  that  followed  his  nuptials,  Northern 
the  king  was  called  to  repress  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  which  rebellion, 
appears  to  have  been  excited  by  an  imprudent  alteration  A.U.  I  SOS, 
in  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  in  these  quarters.    This  had li06- 
led  to  a  confederation  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  who  deter- 
mined to  reinstate  in  hi*  insular  sovereignty  the  grandson 
of  the  last  lord  of  the  Isles ;  and  so  deep  was  the  discontent, 
that  it  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  prince  to  restore 
these  remote  districts  to  tranquillity.    In  this  he  at  last 
succeeded,  divided  them  into  new  sheriffdoms,  repaired  and 
garrisoned  the  castles  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  sent 
Wood  and  Barton,  two  of  his  best  officers,  with  a  small 
squadron  to  co-operate  with  A  mm,  his  lieutenant-general, 
in  reducing  the  insurgent  chiefs.    Having  adopted  these 
measures,  which  were  soon  followed  by  the  complete  re-es- 
tablishment of  tranquillity,  James,  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable force,  visited  the  border  districts,  and,  assisted  by 


the  cautious  and  calculating  spirit  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
had  caught  fire  at  the  triumphs  of  naval  enterprise;  and  an 
expedition  which  sailed  from  England  under  the  command 
of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  merchant,  and  his  son  Sebastian, 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  North  America.  These 
successes  roused  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scottish  king, 
and  as  Scotland  had  hitherto  been  deficient  in  any  thing 
approaching  to  a  navy,  he  became  eager  to  supply  the 
want,  and  maintain  his  place  with  other  continental  king- 
doms. With  this  view,  he  paid  great  attention  to  his  fish- 
eries, and  to  foreign  commerce,  the  best  nurseries  of  sea- 
men; and  those  enterprising  merchants  and  hardy  mariners 
who  had  hitherto  speculated  solelyon  their  own  capital,  found 
themselves  encouraged  by  the  king  and  the  government- 

In  a  former  parliament,  complaints  hod  been  made  of  the 
want  of  boats  to  be  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  of  the 
wealth  lost  to  the  country  from  the  few  ships  to  be  found 
in  its  sea-ports.  It  was  now  provided,  that  vessel*  of  twenty 
ton*  and  upwards,  should  be  built  in  all  the  principal  sea- 
ports, and  that  all  stout  vagrants  found  in  these  districts 
should  be  impressed,  and  compelled  to  learn  the  trade  of 


Jardines,  and  other  powerful  septs,  to  forsake  their  habits 
of  plunder,  and  respect  the  laws.  He  then  proceeded  by 
negotiations  to  strengthen  his  pacific  relations  with  France, 
and  the  Netherlands;  while  he  prudently  resisted  the  solici- 
tations of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  who  endeavoured  to 
detach  him  from  his  alliance  with  Louis,  and  to  induce  him 
to  join  the  emperor  and  the  Venetians  in  their  attempt  to 
check  the  successes  of  the  French  in  Italy. 

Not  long  after  this,  occurred  the  death  of  Henry  the  A.V.  1 409. 
Seventh,  an  event  unfavourable  to  Scotland.    The  proud,  Henry 
capricious,  and  tyrannical  character  of  his  son  and  sue-  VIII. 
cestor  Henry  the  Eighth,  rendered  him  little  qualified  to,ucc£rd" 
respect  or  preserve  the  pacific  relation*  with  that  awn-Jr"-11* 
try,  which  hod  been  wisely  cultivated  by  his  father;  and  itUUw"'- 
toon  appeared  that  the  Scottish  prince,  a  spirited  monarch, 
jealous  of  hi*  own  dignity,  and  little  accustomed  to  dictation, 
was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  it  from  his  brother-in-law. 

Matter*  proceeded  smoothly  for  some  time  ;  but  when  gu(JK|  be. 
Henry  the  Eighth  engaged  in  war  with  France,  the  ancient  tween 
ally  of  Scotland,  James  at  once  warmly  espoused  the  party  J««*»  IV. 
of  Louis,  and  although  against  the  best  interests  of  his  king-  uii  Henry. 


manners.  Among  his  merchants  and  private  traders  were  dom,  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  The 
many  men  of  ability,  whom  the  king  treated  with  favour,  history  of  the  war  is  well  known.  Julius  the  Second  liav- 
He  exhorted  them  to  extend  their  voyages,  to  arm  their  ing,  in  conjunction  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  gained  all  he 

•  ished,  by  the  league  of  Combray,  became  alarmed  at 
jress  of  the  French  in  Italy,  i 
»ue  himself  personally  familiar  with  its  details ;    prevailed  upon  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose 


www  Miciii  IV  wirn  ■-    iv  mill   tiiLii  lllgi 

ships,  to  import  artillery,  and  to  build  ship*  of  force  wis! 
■.    Nor  was  this  all.    He  studied  the  subject  of  his  the 
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Scotland.  lately  been  dazzled  by  dream*  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
^*»"  '        Henry  the  Filth,  to  invade  France.    Louis,  on  the  other 
Junn  IV.  hand,  negotiated  with  James  the  Fourth,  and  to  embarrass 
A.D.  1511  jj)C  |[jng  0[  England,  induced  him  to  declare  war  against 
Hcnrv  the  Eighth.    It  was  a  fatal  resolution  ;  but  the  Scot- 
tish prince  was  beloved  by  his  people,  and  so  popular  with 
the  great  body  of  his  nobles,  that  his  appeal  to  arms  was 
answered  by  the  muster  of  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  best  equipped  armies,  and  one  of  the  most  formidable 
fleets  ever  fitted  out  by  the  country. 

The  fleet  amounted  to  twenty-three  sail,  of  which  thir- 
teen were  large  ships,  the  rest  small  armed  craft.  Of  this 
armament  the  destination  was  Ireland,  but  its  command  was 
entrusted  to  the  earl  of  A  mm,  an  officer  of  no  experience 
in  naval  affairs;  and  the  result  was  its  total  dispersion  and 
discomfiture.  The  land  army,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
was  led  by  the  king  in  person,  amounted  to  a  force  little 
short  of  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  with  which  James  in- 
vaded  England,  and  after  some  slight  successes,  encamped 
in  a  strong  position  on  the  hill  or  rising  ground  of  Floddon, 
one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  which  detach  them- 
selves from  the  range  of  the  Cheviots.  It  was  a  strong 
position,  impregnable  on  each  flank,  ami  in  front  defended 
by  the  Till,  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Tweed. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  before  passing  with  his  army  into 
the  Scot  tiih  France,  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
army  at  earl  0f  Surrey,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  who  lost  no 
1  loddon,  t ; 1 1 11  in  collecting  a  force  with  which,  although  it  did  not 
' )  ^13.  amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  Scots,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  march  against  the  king.  But  what  he  wanted  in 
numbers,  Surrey  supplied  by  military  experience  and  cool- 
ness ;  while  James,  blind,  obstinate,  and  attending  only 
to  the  dictates  of  his  personal  courage,  threw  away  his  ad- 
vantages both  of  numbers  and  position.  The  result  was  one 
of  the  most  calamitous  defeats  ever  experienced  before  or 
since  by  Scotland.  Surrey  was  permitted  by  the  king  to 
cross  the  Till  in  the  face  of  his  army.  Contrary  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  veteran  officers,  he  would  suffer  no  one 
to  attack  him;  although  the  moment  was  so  favourable 
that,  if  Angus,  Lindsay,  and  Huntly  had  been  allowed  to 
charge  with  their  men,  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could 
have  saved  the  English  earl.  To  the  entreaties  of  Borth- 
wick,  the  master  of  his  artillery,  he  was  equally  obstinate. 
Had  the  guns  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  when 
crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Till,  they  must  either  have  been 
beaten  back  or  thrown  into  such  disorder  as  would  have  ex- 
posed them  to  immediate  rout;  but  this  too  the  king  would 
not  suS'er.  With  amazing  folly  he  renounced  the  use  of 
his  artillery,  that  arm  of  war  which,  with  bo  great  care 
and  expense,  he  had  strengthened  or  rather  created,  at  the 
very  moment  it  became  serviceable,  and  might  have  saved 
himself  and  his  army.  What  James's  motive  was  in  this, 
unless  the  indulgence  of  some  idle  chivalrous  punctilio,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover;  but  its  consequences  were  grievous. 
Surrey  completed  his  arrangements,  passed  the  ford  and  the 
bridge,  marshalled  his  army  at  leisure,  and  placing  his  en- 
tire line  between  James  and  his  country,  advanced  by  an 
easy  ascent  upon  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  army.  Upon  this 
the  king  set  tire  to  the  huts  and  temporary  booths  of  his  en- 
campment, and  descended  the  hill  with  the  object  of  pre- 
occupying an  eminence  on  which  the  village  oi  Branksomc 
is  built.  His  army  was  divided  into  five  battles,  some  of 
which  had  assumed  the  form  of  squares,  some  of  wedges,  all 
being  drawn  up  in  a  line  about  a  bow-shot  distance  from 
each  other.  The  enemy  were  divided  into  two  battles,  each 
of  which  had  two  wings.  The  English  van  was  led  by  lord 
Thomas  and  lord  Edmund  Howard,  Surrey  himself  com- 
manded the  centre  of  the  host.  Sir  Edward  Stanley  and 
lord  Dacre  the  rear  and  the  reserve.  On  the  side  of  the 
Scots,  Huntly  and  Hume  led  tbe  advance,  the  king  the 


centre,  and  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyll  the  rear.    The  Scotlam). 
battlc  commenced  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  alter  an 1  —  v  • ' 
obstinate  contest,  which  continued  till  nightfall,  concluded  Juki  V. 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Scots.    Among  the  slain  was  A.  i).  UU> 
the  king  himself,  who,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  his  nobles, 
had  fought  with  desperate  courage,  besides  thirteen  carls, 
and  fifteen  lords  and  chiefs  of  clans.    The  loss  of  common 
soldiers  was  estimated  at  ten  thousand  men.  Of  the  gentry  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  many  were  slain.  Scarcely  a  family 
of  note  could  say  that  they  had  not  lost  one  or  more  rela- 
tives, while  some  had  to  lament  the  death  of  all  their  sons. 
Whether  we  regard  this  miserable  slaughter  of  the  sove- 
reign with  the  flower  of  his  nobility  and  country,  or  look  to 
the  long  and  sickening  train  of  national  calamities  which  it 
entailed  upon  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  too  much  to  pronounce 
the  battle  of  Floddon  the  greatest  national  misfortune  ever 
endured  by  Scotland. 

The  character  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  who  thus  Character 
perished  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  James  had  not  completed  »f  Janet 
his  forty-second  year,  was  marked  by  very  contradictory  IV- 
qualities.  Although  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  wilful,  and 
impetuous,  he  was  energetic  and  indefatigable  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  a  patron  of  all  the  useful  arts,  and 
laudably  zealous  for  the  introduction  of  law  and  order  into 
the  remotest  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  commerce  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  the  means  of  increasing  the  na- 
tional security,  the  navy,  the  fisheries,  the  manufactures, 
were  all  subjects  of  interest  to  him ;  and  his  genuine  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  accessibility  to  the  lowest  classes  of  his 
subjects,  rendered  him  deservedly  beloved.  Yet  he  plung* 
ed  needlessly  into  all  the  miseries  of  war,  and  his  thirst  for 
individual  honour,  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  his  ow  n 
judgment,  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  army  and  his  life,  and 
once  more  exposed  the  kingdom  to  die  complicated  evils  of 
a  minority. 

The  news  of  defeat  always  flies  rapidly,  and  the  full  ex-  Coroatue* 
tent  of  the  national  calamity  soon  became  known  in  the  capital,  of  J*o>» 
which  was  seized  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  terror.    The  Y' 
magistrates,  with  the  forces  of  the  borough,  had  joined  the 
king's  army,  and  many  of  them  shared  his  fate ;  but  the 
merchants,  to  whom  their  powers  had  been  deputed,  acted 
with  much  firmness  and  spirit.  They  armed  the  townsmen, 
published  a  proclamation,  enjoining  the  women  who  were 
seen  waiting  in  the  streets  to  cease  their  lamentations,  and 
repair  to  the  churches,  where  they  might  pray  for  their  lords 
and  husbands,  and  took  all  tbe  necessary  precautions  to  de- 
fend the  city  in  the  event  of  any  immediate  attack.  Soon 
afterwards  the  welcome  intelligence  arrived  that  Surrey,  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  in  the  battle,  had  disbanded  his  host, 
and  a  breathing  interval  was  allowed.    The  infant  king  was 
crowned  at  Scone,  the  castle  of  Stirling  appointed  as  his 
residence,  ttte  government  of  it  entrusted  to  lord  Borth- 
wick,  and  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  the  earls  of 
Huntly  and  Angus,  selected  to  be  the  councillors  of  the 
queen-mother,  till  a  parliament  should  assemble.    At  the 
same  time  suspicions  seem  to  have  arisen  that  too  much 
influence  in  the  government  ought  not  to  be  given  to  this 
princess,  whose  near  connection  with  England  might  sub- Tbe  Duke 
ject  her  to  foreign  influence ;  and  a  secret  message  was  dis-of 
patched  to  France  inviting  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  next***" 
heir  to  the  throne,  to  repair  to  Scotland  and  assume  the  of-  JjJJ^ 
fice  of  regent. 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  mean  time,  to  consider  the  In  - 1  State  of 
schemes  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  the  prcsenra-  £ 
tion  of  order  under  the  shock  which  a  defeat  so  terrible  had 
given  to  the  country ;  and  die  prospect  which  presented  it- 
self, on  taking  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, was  discouraging.    The  dignified  clergy,  a  class  of 
men  who  were  undoubtedly  the  ablest  and  the  best  educat- 
ed in  Scotland,  from  whose  ranks  the  state 
to  look  for  its  \ 
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cd  into  factions  among  themselves  occasioned  by  the  va-  gun  by  hi*  father,  that  of  keeping  in  pay  a 
'  cant  benefices.    The  archbishop  " 
J.me»V.  lates  of  Caithness  and  the  Isles, 


cant  benefices.    The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  pre-  and  pensioned  supporters.    He  bribed  the  Scottish 
*  and  the  Isles,  and  other  ecclesiastical  ent« 


gues  ofthe  various  claimants  for  these  high  prizes  distracted  the  young  king  and  his  brother  to  the  English 

.  the  church  and  the  council.  There  were  evils  also  to  be  dread-  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  loose  principles  of  so 

of  the       ed  from  the  character  and  youth  of  the  queen-mother.  Mar-  the  leading  men,  that  Angus  and  hia  uncle,  Gawin 

garet  had  been  married  at  fourteen,  and  was  now  only  twenty-  glas,  who  ranks  higher  as  a  poet  than  a  politician,  did  not  he- 
four.  Her  talenta  were  excellent,  as  we  know  from  the  testi-  siute  to  give  their  countenance  to  a  plan  which 
many  of  such  able  judges  as  Surrey,  Dacre,  and  Wolsey ;  but  to 


A.D. 

HUchan*. 


in  some  points  she  too  nearly  resembled  her  brother  Henry       In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  the  duke  of  Albany  arrived  Arrival  ot 

the  Eighth.    She  was  hasty  in  her  resentment,  headstrong,  from  France,  and  assumed  the  regency ;  but  unfortunately «h«  D"**"' 

and  often  ready  to  sacrifice  her  calmer  judgment  to  her  his  determined  predilection  for  the  French  interests  was  Alb*7;.. 

passion  or  her  pleasure  ;  and  in  her  thirst  for  power  or  per-  as  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the 

sonal  gratification  she  sometimes  cared  as  little  for  the  puri-  country,  as  the  queen  and  Angus's  devotion  to  England, 

ty  ofthe  means  by  which  these  objects  were  accomplished.  At  this  moment  Scotland  required  an  upright  and  vigor- 

m,de  Soon  after  the  death  ofthe  late  king  this  princes*  gave  birth  ous  governor,  animated  by  a  sincen 

•      to  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and  created  duke  of  and  who  could  hold  the  balance  wi 

I5U-  Ross;  and  in  a  parliament,  which  met  alter  her  recovery,  contending  parties.    But  Albany  was  ignorant  of  the 

office  of  regent,  and  entrusted  stitutton,  of  the  language,  and  of  the  manners  rf  the 

mg  king  and  his  brother.  try.  His  family  also  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion, 


in  the 


At  this  moment  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  Scotland  ther  having  traitorously  attempted  to  seise  the  crown.  He 
were  the  earls  of  Angus,  Home,  Huntly,  and  Crawford,  was  the  son  of  a  French  mother,  had  married  a  French  wo- 
Angus  wielded  the  whole  strength  of  the  house  of  Douglas;  man,  and  having  his  chief  estates  in  France,  constantly 
Home  was  chamberlain,  and  commanded  the  eastern  bor-  styled  the  French  king  his  master  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
ders ;  while  Huntly  and  Crawford  ruled  the  northern  dis-  either  hia  talents  or  bis  temper  were  calculated  to  counter- 
acts.   The  earl  of  Arran,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  from  balance  such  disadvantages. 


France  along  with  the  Sieur  de  la  Bastie,  who  had  been  a      On  his  assumption  of  the  government  the  effects  of  all  Albany  is. 

te  of  the  I 


king,  and  brought  a  message  from  the  litis  were  soon  perceived.    The  queen  refused  to  give  up  the  «"»«*  *• 
of  Albany.    Arran  was  nearly  related  to  the  royal  custody  of  the  infant  monarch;  Home,  the  chamberlain,  P""™- 

.   I  I  Li-  i. :  _u   i.i  rr  n;j    «i  L:  I/":—  .1  ~r  r  i  I.    a  :  j_j  nwnt. 


ther  mar 
rir»  th 


family,  and  entitled,  by  his  high  birth*  and  the  office  of  Lord  threw  himself  into  the  urnis  of  Enghtnd  j  Angus  guided 
High' Admit  .1  which  he  held,  to  act  a  leading  part  in  the  solely  by  selfishness  and  the  ambition  of  becoming  chief 
government ;  but  his  talents  were  of  an  inferior  order,  and  ruler,  deserted  his  wife,  the  queen.  France,  instead  of  as- 
unable  to  compete  with  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  sisting  her  ancient  ally  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  Henry  the 
the  country  was  placed.  Eighth,  «  hich  were  carried  on  by  disable  minister  lord  Dacre, 
Scarcely  had  the  queen  recovered  from  her  confinement  first  betrayed  strong  symptoms  of  a  change  of  policy,  and 
den  sde  married  the  earl  of  Angus,  a  nobleman  of  great  at  length  refused  to  renew  the  alliance  with  Scotland;  and 


Tla 

Quern-mo-  w| 

and  personal  attractions,  but,  in  the  words  although  Albany,  amid  these  difficulties,  acted  with 


of  lord  Dacre,  »  childish,  young,  and  attended  by  no  wise  siderable  spirit  and  ability,  it  was  impossible  for 

Angus,     councillors.'  Had  the  princess  entered  into  a  second  mar-  pose  the  jarring  elements,  or  restore  tranquillity 

riage  after  due  consultation  had  been  held  with  the  coun-  to  the  country. 

cil  assigned  to  her  by  parliament,  and  after  a  decent  inter-      Dissatisfied  and  dispirited,  he  retired  for  a  few 

val,  no  one  could  have  blamed  her.    She  was  yet  in  the  France,  and  returned  to  Scotland  only  to  find  tdc 


to  H«  i 


bloom  of  her  best  years,  and  from  her  youtd,  as  well  as  her  which  threatened  the  kingdom  more  imminent,  and  the  task 

high  rank  and  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  her,  she  of  encountering  them  more  difficult    In  hi*  absence  De  1* 

required  the  protection  of  a  husband;  but  the  precipitation  Bastie,  the  person  who  enjoyed  his  chief  confidence,  and 

with  which  she  hurried  into  the  match  with  Angus  was  to  whom  he  dad  entrusted  the  offices  of  warden  of  the 

scarcely  decorous,  and  certainly  unwise,  nor  was  it  long  be-  marches  and  deputy  governor,  was  murdered  by  the  Homes 

fore  she  bitterly  repented  her  choice.  in  the  most  savage  manner.  The  Highlands  and  Isles,  long 
The  fim  effects  of  this  i 


The  eoun-     The  first  effects  of  this  unfortunate  step  was  to  increase  deprived  of  regular  government,  were  torn  by  various  fac- 

tr,  divided  the  bitterness  of  the  pre-existing  feuds  amongst  tde  nobles,  tions,  and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  wildest  excesses.  And 

into  f.c    ]iome  and  Angus  marshalled  themselves  and  their  vassals  Angus,  whose  feudal  power  was  far  too  great  for  a  subject, 

against  each  other;  Arran,  assisted  by  Lennox  and  Glen-  had  acted  in  open  defiance  ofthe  laws,  and  domineered  in 


by 

caim»a»pired  to  the  regency ;  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glas-  the  most  tyrannical  manner  over  all  who  dared  to  oppose 

gow,  an  intriguing  prelate,  supported  the  interests  of  Albany  his  commands.  The  arrival  of  Albany  compiled  this  chief 

and  the  French  faction ;  while  Huntly,  lord  Drummond,  to  fly  from  the  capital,  and  the  regent  exerted  himself 

and  the  earl  Marischal  gave  their  influence  to  Angus  and  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  put  downthedespotismoftheDou- 


and  the  earl  Marischal  gave  their  influence  to  Angus  and  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  put  down  thedespotism  ottnel>ou- 

the  queen,  who  courted  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  took  the  glases.  He  was  forthwith  reconciled  to  the  queen,  received  Albany  • 

name  of  the  English  party.    At  this  unfortunate  crisis  the  from  her  the  keys  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  with  return. 

received  a  new  blow  in  the  death  of  Elpdinstonc,  them  the  custody  of  the  young  king;  be  assembled  a  par-  A  D  1521. 


who  had  been  nominated  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  For  liament,  summoned  the  Douglases  to  answer  a  charge  of 
the  vacant  primacy  there  were  three  competitors;  Gawin  treason,  and,  although  thwarted  in  his  administration  by  the 


Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  Hepburn,  prior  of  St.  intrigues  of  lord  Dacre  and  the  treachery  and  venality  of 

Andrews,  and  Forman,  bishop  of  Moray,  respectively  no-  the  Scottish  nobles,  he  compelled  Angus,  his  principal  ene- 

minated  by  the  queen,  the  chapter,  and  the  pope.    These  my,  to  leave  the  kingdom- 
ambitious  ecclesiastics  scrupled  not  to  muster  their  armed       It  would  be  difficult,  and  if  easy,  uninstructive,  to  enter  Stateof  tbs 

vassals,  and  to  vindicate  their  claims  by  an  appeal  to  the  into  the  history  of  this  period,  when  the  country  was 

sword,  an  indecent  spectacle,  which  could  not  tail  to  lower  by  contending  factions,  and  exposed  to  all  the  miseries 

the  church  in  the  eves  of  the  people.  dent  to  a  feudal  minority.  Albany's  worst  enemies  were 


It  was  under  this  deplorable  state  of  things  that  Henry  Dacre  and  the  Anglo-Scotican  party  which  he  kept  in  hia 
the  Eighth  carried  to  perfection  a  base  system  already  be-  pay.    It  was  his  policy  to  throw  distrust  and  suspicion  up- 
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on  every  measure  of  the  regent  and  the  queen  ;  to  represent 
v^»»'thc  regent  as  avaricious  and  tyrannical,  to  accuse  him  of  a 
Jamn  V.  design  to  seize  the  crown,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  king's 
life  was  not  safe  in  his  custody.  All  of  these  tales  are  to 
be  found  in  his  correspondence  with  his  master,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  were  false,  and  the  whole  grossly  exaggerated. 
So  at  least  wc  must  judge  from  the  conduct  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  which  treated  a  message,  soon  afterwards  sent 
by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  founded  upon  these  idle  accusations, 
with  a  calm  and  resolute  denial.  This  monarch,  acting  up- 
on the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  thwarted  by  the  politic 
measures  of  the  Regent,  had  dispatched  a  herald,  who  con- 
veyed a  severe  reprimand  to  the  queen,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  insisted  that  the  Scottish  nobles  should  instantly  dis- 
miss Albany.  Their  reply  to  this  haughty  communication 
was  spirited  and  dignified.  They  derided  the  fears  express- 
ed for  the  life  of  the  young  king,  declaring  that  Albany  was 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  country,  and  had  been  invited  by 
themselves  to  assume  the  regency.  "  Here  it  is  our  plea- 
sure," said  they,  "  that  he  shall  remain,  nor  shall  he  be  per- 
mitted or  enjoined  to  depart  at  the  request  of  your  grace, 
or  any  other  sovereign  prince.  And  as  to  the  threat  of 
hostilities,  (thus  they  concluded  their  answer),  if,  because  we 
assert  our  own  rights,  wc  should  happen  to  lie  invaded,  w  hat 
mav  wc  do  but  trust  that  God  will  espouse  our  just  quarrel, 
and*  demean  ourselves,  as  our  ancestors  have  done  before  us, 
who,  in  ancient  times,  were  constrained  to  fight  for  the  conser- 
vation of  this  realm,  and  that  with  good  success  and  honour?* 
Wsr  with  This  answer  was  followed,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  by  an 
England,  immediate  declaration  of  war.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
•  the  head  of  the  force  of  the  northern  counties,  invaded  Scot- 

land on  the  side  of  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale ;  an  English 
fleet  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  coasts  of  the  Frith  of  Forth; 
and  Albany  the  Regent  retaliated  by  breaking  into  England 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  was  driven  to  this  solel) 
by  a  desire  to  vindicate  the  national  honour;  for  he  seems 
to  have  been  conscious  of  the  disadvantages  which  attended 
a  war  with  England,  and  he  knew  that  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  were  animated  by  the  same  feelings.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  wisely  determined  to  follow  Brace's  prin- 
ciples as  to  war  with  this  country,  to  avoid  any  protracted 
invasion,  not  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  and  while  he  showed 
a  determination  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  country, 
and  to  resist  any  foreign  dictation,  to  evince  at  the  same 
time  his  readiness  to  conclude  an  honourable  peace. 

The  same  disposition  being  evinced  by  lord  Dacre,  the 
minister  to  whom  Henry  entrusted  the  management  of 
Scottish  affairs,  a  truce  was  concluded ;  but  Albany,  on  dis- 
:  his  army  and  resuming  his  civil  duties,  found  him- 
1  with  difficulties.    Nothing  indeed  could  be 
I  complicated  or  irksome,  than  the  various  contending 
ests  which  he  had  to  understand  and  reconcile.  His 
with  France  prompted  him  to  continue  the 
■  with  England;  his  better  judgment  admonished  him  to 
remain  at  peace.  Amid  the  universal  corruption  and  selfish- 
ness which  infected  the  body  of  the  nobles,  many  of  whom 
were  in  the  pay  of  England,  he  looked  in  vain  for  any  one  to 
whom  he  could  give  confidence,  or  entrust  with  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs,  while  the  queen-mother,  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  acted,  betrayed  him,  and  corresponded  with  Dacre. 

The  impossibility  of  overcoming  these  intricate  evils  with- 
out a  more  powerful  military  force  than  he  could  at  present 
bring  into  the  field,  induced  the  Regent  once  more  to  pass 
into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with 
Francis  the  First,  on  the  best  method  of  reducing  the 
English  faction.    A  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting «f  Huntly,  Arran.  Argyll,  and  Gonzolles,  a  French 
llr  trrnrr.-  knight,  in  whom  Albany  placed  great  confidence ;  and  after 
10  Scot-     an  absence  of  some  months,  during  which  the  war  again 
[*■*         broke  out  with  great  fury,  he  revised  Scotland,  bringing 


with  him  a  fleet  of  eighty-seven  small  vessels,  in  which  he  ScotI»»d. 
had  embarked  a  fine  body  of  six  thousand  foreign  troops.  s"^s*"^" 
With  this  strong  reinforcement  he  hoped  to  gain  a  pre-  \- 
ponderating  influence  over  the  nobility,  and  to  decide  the  )? 
contest  with  England  <  but  he  was  miserably  disappointed.  J?  j>  i  j-ja 
The  presence  of  foreign  troops,  always  unacceptable  to  a 
people  jealous  of  their  rights,  was  particularly  so  to  the  Scots, 
who  were  poor,  and  had  to  support  the  foreigners  at  a  great 
expense.  This  rendered  the  war  unpopular  with  the  great 
body  of  the  nation ;  the  queen-dowager  was  devoted  to  Eng- 
land; and  the  nobles, although  prepared  to  assemble  an  army 
for  the  defence  of  the  borders,  were  opposed  to  any  invasion 
of  England  upon  a  great  scale,  or  to  a  war  of  continued  ag- 
gression. As  many  of  these  barons,  however,  were  at  that 
moment  receiving  pensions  from  France,  the  payment  of 
which  any  too  decided  demonstration  might  have  interrupt- 
ed, they  artfully  concealed  their  repugnance.  An  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  mustered  on  the  Borough-moor  beside 
Edinburgh,  and  Albany,  taking  the  command  in  person, 
advanced  to  the  borders ;  but  on  arriving  at  Melrose  the 
mask  was  dropped,  the  leaders  showed  symptomsof  insubor- 
dination, the  soldiers  catching  the  infection,  murmured 
against  the  foreign  mercenaries,  and  discontent  gathering 
strength,  at  last  broke  out  in  an  open  refusal  to  advance. 
No  entreaties  or  threats  of  the  Regent  could  overcome  this 
resolution;  and  after  a  short  season,  news  arrived  that  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  having  assembled  an  anuy,  was  advancing 
against  them.  The  intelligence  of  Lis  speedy  approach 
strengthened  the  Scottish  nobles  in  their  determination  not 
to  risk  a  battle.  So  completely  had  the  majority  of  them  Albuiv  n- 
been  corrupted  by  the  money  and  intrigues  of  Dacre  and  tresis, 
the  queen-dowager,  that  Albany  did  not  venture  to  place 
them  in  the  front,  but  formed  his  advance  of  the  French 
auxiliaries  and  his  artillery,  the  single  portion  of  this  army 
which  had  acted  with  spirit.  To  have  attempted  to  fight 
Surrey  with  these  alone,  would  have  been  the  extremity  of 
rashness,  to  have  awaited  the  advance  of  the  English  earl 
with  an  army  which  refused  to  proceed  against  the  enemy, 
might  have  rendered  defeat  inevitable.  In  these  critical 
circumstances,  Albany,  who  has  been  unjustly  attacked  by 
some  ill-informed  writers,  adopted  the  only  alternative  which 
was  sale  or  honourable.  He  disbanded  the  Scottish  portion 
of  his  army,  and  he  himself  retreated  with  his  French  auxili- 
aries and  'his  artillery  to  Eccles,  from  which,  after  a  short 
season,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  here  he  assembled 
the  parliament. 

Its  proceedings  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  were  A  Psrlis. 
distracted  and  impeded  by  mutual  accusations  and  com- <b*m  »■- 
plaints.    The  Regent  could  not  conceal  his  animosity  to*OTW*4 
those  leaders  who  had  so  recently  deserted  him  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  nobles  recriminated ;  they 
blamed  him  for  squandering  the  public  treasure,  and  not- 
withstanding the  inclement  season  of  the  year,  insisted  on 
his  dismissing  the  foreign  troops,  whose  residence  had  be- 
come burdensome.    All  this  was  calculated  to  disgust  and 
mortify  the  governor;  and  lie  requested  permission  to  retire 
once  more  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference 
with  Francis  the  First,  and  inducing  him  to  grant  him  further 
assistance  against  the  designs  of  England.    His  request  was 
complied  with,  on  the  condition  that  if  he  did  not  return  to 
Scotland  within  a  limited  period,  the  league  with  France, 
and  his  own  regency,  should  be  considered  as  at  an  end.  In 
the  mean  season,  the  custody  of  the  king's  person  was  en- 
trusted to  the  lords  Cassillis,  Fleming,  Borthwick,  and 
Erskine,  while  the  chief  management  of  affairs  was  com- 
mitted to  a  council,  composed  of  the  chancellor,  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  and  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyll.    Having  An-nr 
made  these  arrangements,  the  duke  of  Albany  quitted  the  Jf*"|*  , 
kingdom,  convinced,  in  all  probability,  of  the  impossibility  |4->« 
of  reconciling  the  various  factions  and  interests  by  which  it 
was  torn  in  pieces.  Although  he  gave  hopes  that  his  i 
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Scotland,  should  not  exceed  ihree  months,  there  is  strong  reason  for 
-*~  '*^*  believing  th«t  when  he  embarked  it  was  with  the  resolution, 
a*1?**!  v>i  Wn'c''  ne  fulfilled,  of  never  returning  to  Scotland. 
Revolution     °"  tl,e  departure  of  Albany,  it  soon  became  apparent 


in  the  |ro. 


n  r  .t-  re. 
Ium«  from 
France. 
His  tmse 


that  a  secret  understanding  had  for  some  time  been  main- 
tained between  two  of  the  most  powerful  factions  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  his  leaving  the  kingdom  was  the  signal  for 
the  breaking  out  of  an  important  revolution.  The  chief 
actors  were  the  earl  of  Arran  and  the  queen-mother,  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  their  proceedings  were  agree- 
able to  England.  The  young  king  was  now  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  and  his  mother  and  Arran,  having  gained  to  their  in- 
terest the  peers  to  whom  his  person  had  been  entrusted, 
carried  him  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  proceeded  to  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  declared  in  a  council  that  he  had  as- 
sumed the  government,  and  issued  proclamations  in  his 
name.  The  peers  of  Margaret's  party  then  tendered  their 
allegiance,  abjured  their  engagements  lately  made  with 
Albany,  declared  his  regency  at  an  end,  and  promised 
to  maintain  henceforth  the  authority  of  their  sovereign. 

It  was  the  evident  object  of  the  queen  and  Arran  to  ob- 
tain, by  this  revolution,  the  entire  command  of  the  govern- 
ment The  measure  was  remonstrated  against,  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  by  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen. 
They  represented  the  utter  folly  of  conferring  the  supreme 
poweronabovof  twelve  yearsold.and  they  stated,  with  truth, 
that  Albany  was  still  the  Regent ;  but  Margaret,  supported 
hy  her  brother  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  hoped,  through  her, 
1o  govern  Scotland,  proved  too  strong  for  these  prelates,  and 
for  a  while  her  schemes  succeeded.  It  was,  however,  only 
tor  a  short  season.  Jealousies  arose  between  her  and  Arran, 
who,  from  his  near  relationship  to  the  crown,  aspired  to  the 
chief  power.  The  queen,  whose  lovefor  Angus,  her  husband, 
had  long  since  turned  into  hatred,  fixed  her  affections  on 
Henry  Stewart,  a  son  of  lord  Evandale,  raised  him  to  the 
office  of  treasurer,  and  could  she  obtain  a  divorce,  deter- 
mined to  marry  him  i  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  began  to 
find  her  demands  too  importunate,  and  her  obedience  pro- 
blematical, recalled  the  earl  of  Angus  from  France,  with 
the  design  of  making  him  an  instrument  in  his  projects  for 
the  reduction  of  Scotland.  This  baron  appears  to  liave  in- 
creased in  experience  and  talent  for  intrigue,  by  his  resid- 
ence in  that  country,  but  not  in  public  principle ;  and  his  first 
step  was  to  sell  himself  to  Henry  in  a  secret  treaty,  by  which 
he  engaged  to  support  the  English  interests  in  Scotland. 
In  return,  he  and  his  brother,  Sir  George  Douglas,  hoped, 
by  Henry's  aid,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  to  be  restored  to  the  vast  estates  and  power 
which  they  had  lost. 

The  arrival  of  Angus  in  his  native  country,  was  the  signal 
for  immediate  hostilities  between  him  and  the  queen-mother, 
his  wife,  who  had  raised  Henry  Stewart  to  the  office  of 
chancellor,  and  detested  her  husband,  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  her  avowed  and  indecent  attachment  to  this 
favourite.  Hitherto  she  and  her  supporters,  Arran,  Lennox, 
and  the  master  of  Kilmauns,  had  been  supported  by  pensions 
from  the  English  court,  and  in  return,  had  favoured  the 
views  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  the  principles  of  this  venal 
association  were  of  course  capricious  and  selfish,  and  the 
arrival  of  Angus,  who  now  wielded  the  power  of  the  Doug- 
lases, threatened  to  break  it  to  pieces. 

The  country,  indeed,  presented  a  miserable  spectacle  ;  a 
state  of  the  minor  sovereign  deserted  by  those  who  owed  him  allegiance 
cuamry.  Bn<j  support,  while  his  kingdom  was  left  a  prey  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  interested  councillors,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  a  powerful  neighbour,  whose  object  was  to  reduce  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  dependant  province.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  retained 
it*  liberty. 

Three  factions  struggled  for  the  pre-eminence,  and  tore 
the  country  in  pieces.  The  first  was  that  of  Albany,  the  lute 
vou  xix. 


Miserable 


regent,  which  was  supported  by  French  influence,  and  con-  Scotland, 
ducted  by  the  chancellor  Beaton ;  the  second  had  for  its  leaders  s"^v^/ 
the  earl  of  Arran  and  the  queen-regent,  who  held  the  king's  'J."'!?".  X,-. 
person,  and  possessed  the  chief  executive  power;  at  the  head 
of  the  third  were  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  able  brother 
George  Douglas,  who  were  wedded  to  the  interests  of  the 
English  government.  It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  and 
it  would  be  uninstructive,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  con- 
tinued plots  and  intrigues  which  constitute  the  sickening 
history  of  this  period.    It  soon  became  apparent  that  ti  «•  An.  „  „t„ 
party  of  the  queen-mother  was  the  weakest.    Arran,  a  ca-  r«iii*  ),«■. 
priciousman,  deserted  her;  her  private  conduct  rendered  her  wssioti  of 
disreputable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  and  soon  afterwards  a ,h* 
coalition  between  Beaton  the  chancellor  and  Angus,  carried  PcrKMl- 
the  whole  |K>wer  of  Albany's  party  to  a  union  with  the  house 
of  Douglas.    Margaret  sunk  under  this,  and  consented  to  a 
negotiation.    She  resigned  the  custody  of  her  son  to  a 
council  of  peers  nominated  by  parliament,  and,  stripped  of  her 
power,  consented  to  a  reconciliation  with  Angus,  her  hus- 
band, in  whom,  along  with  the  chancellor  Beaton,  the  chief 
|K>wer  in  the  government  now  centered.    A  feeble  effort 
indeed  was  mode  by  Arran  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
united  tactions ;  but  the  armed  force  with  which  he  advanced 
to  Linlithgow  was  dispersed  by  the  prompt  attack  ofDouglas, 
and  the  address  of  this  politic  baron  soon  afterwards  prevail- 
ed on  Arran  to  join  his  party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  now  gained  a  complete  triumph 
over  his  enemies.  He  possessed  the  person  of  the  young 
king,  he  was  assisted  by  the  talents  and  experience  of  the 
chancellor  Beaton,  he  had  witnessed  the  gradual  decay  of 
the  I  act  ion  of  Albany  and  the  French  monarch,  and  he 
had  been  joined  by  Arran,  who,  although  personally  a  weak 
man,  from  his  high  birth  and  great  estates  possessed  much 
power.  His  first  stepwas  wise  and  temperate.  Apacification 
for  three  years  was  concluded  with  England ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  this  might  be  followed  by  a  marriage  between 
the  young  king  and  Henry's  daughter,  the  princess  Mary, 
a  measure  which,  if  guarded  so  as  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  Scotland,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest results. 

The  country,  so  long  distracted  by  border  war  and  internal  Pemy  of 
anarchy,  might  now,  under  a  judicious  administration,  have  V'mrh  in. 
looked  forward  to  something  like  tranquillity.  Had  Angus 
been  reconciled  to  the  queen,  his  wife ;  had  he  been  con-  *" 
tented  with  his  recovery  of  greater  power  than  he  had  lost, 
and  been  willing  to  administer  the  government  with  justice 
and  moderation;  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  security,  and  good  order.  The  French 
party  in  Scotland  had  completely  sunk.  Dr.  Magnus,  Henry's 
English  minister,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Scotland,  had 
been  an  object  of  great  jealousy  to  the  people,  was  recalled; 
and  lord  Dacre,  whose  money  and  intrigues  for  so  many 
years  had  corrupted  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  introduced  dis- 
union and  treachery  into  all  their  councils,  was  removed  by 
death  from  the  scenes  of  his  mischievous  activity.  All  these 
things  were  favourable ;  and  the  well  affected,  who  sighed 
for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  government,  anticipated 
a  period  of  repose. 

It  was  a  vain  expectation,  destroyed  by  the  precipitate  Marriage 
folly  of  the  queen-mother,  and  the  grasping  ambition  ol'of  the 
Angus.    That  powerful  baron  had  hitherto  aimed  at  onc«lu«n-,no" 
great  object,  which  he  now  deemed  himself  on  the  very  point 
of  attaining:  to  accomplish  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  the , 
queen-mother,  and,  possessing  her  estates,  with  the  custody 
of  the  young  king's  person,  to  engross  the  whole  power  of 
the  government.    At  this  crisis  Margaret,  so  far  from  be- 
coming less  hostile  to  Angus,  gave  herself  up  more  incon- 
siderately than  before,  to  her  passion  for  Henry  Stewart, 
and  procuring  a  divorce  from  a  husband  whom  she  hated, 
espoused  her  paramour  with  a  precipitation  which  disgusted 
the  people. 

O  E 
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This  imprudent  step  determined  Angus  to  change  his  the  law,  with  all  its  terrible  feudal  processes  of  treason  and  Scotio-.i. 


'ground,  and  a  dread  of  some  counter  revolution  threw  him 

By  a  successful  stroke 
f  an  act  of  Parliament 
which  annulled  the  authority  of  the  secret  council,  the  only 
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J«me»  \.  upon  new  and  more  violent  courses. 

^',^[.gifi'  °f  policy,  he  procured  the  passing  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
intrigue*. 

The  secret  power  which  stood  between  him  and  absolute  dominion. 
I  an-  At  the  same  moment,  the  parliament  declared  that  the 
minority  of  the  young  king  was  at  an  end,  and  that  having 
completed  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
independent  sovereign.  While  the  youthful  monarch  thus 
nominally  assumed  the  government,  that  provision  which 
entrusted  the  keeping  of  the  royal  person  to  certain  peers 
in  rotation,  remained  in  force;  and  as  Angus  had  artfully 
summoned  the  parliament  at  that  precise  time,  when  it  be- 
longed to  himself  and  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  assume 
their  periodical  guardianship  of  the  king,  the  consequence 
of  this  state  manojuvre  was  to  place  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  in  their  hands. 
The  king's     A  new  secret  council  was  nominated,  composed  solely  of 


nmiunty 


the  creatures  of  Angus  ;  the  great  seal  wi 
from  Beaton,  the  young  king  was  watchec 
jealousy,  and  compel  lei  I  to  give  his  consent  to  every  thing 
proposed  to  him  by  his  new  masters.  An  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  granting  a  remission  to  the  heads  and  followers 
of  this  all-powerful  taction  for  the  crimes,  robberies,  or  trea- 
sons, committed  by  them  during  the  last  nineteen  years ; 
every  office  of  trust  or  emolument  in  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
posed of  to  the  one  or  other  of  its  supporters,  and  the  an- 
cient tyranny  of  the  house  of  Douglas  once  more  attained  ade- 
grce  of  strength  which  rivalled,  or  rather  usurped  the  royal 
\t  this  unhappy  period,  as  has  been  observed  in 


forfeiture,  could  be  wielded  by  them  at  pleasure.    So  long " 
as  the  king  remained  in  their  hands,  this  powerful  machinery  J»nws  V. 
was  all  theirs;  the  moment  he  escaped,  the  system  broke  A-*)*'*!8, 
to  pieces,  and  their  power  was  at  an  end. 

Of  all  this  James,  who  had  now  entered  his  seventeenth  The  kings 
year,  was  perfectly  aware ;  and  as  every  hour  of  his  capti- carspe. 
vity  made  the  Douglases  more  hateful  to  him,  his  mind  be- 
came intently  occupied  with  projects  for  his  escape.  Nor 
was  it  long  ere  he  effected  it.  With  an  address  superior 
to  his  years,  the  king  had  either  succeeded  in  lulling  the 
suspicions  of  his  keepers,  or  a  continuance  of  unchecked 
power  had  made  them  careless.  James  was  at  Falkland. 
Angus,  Douglas  his  brother,  and  Archibald  his  uncle,  were 
absent  on  their  private  affairs ;  only  Douglas  of  Pathhead,  the 
captain  of  the  royal  guard,  remained.  The  young  monarch 
called  for  the  park-keeper,  and,  as  had  been  his  wont,  pro- 
posed to  hunt  next  morning.  Therefore,  says  a  graphic 
old  chronicler,1  he  "  caused  him  to  warn  all  the  whole  tenants 


ion  after  taken  and  gentlemen  thereabouts  who  had  the  spei 
th  the  utmost  they  would  come  to  Falkland  wond  on  the 
him  at  seven  hours,  for  he  was  determined 
fat  buck  or  two  for  his  pleasure ;  and  to  th 
warn  the  cooks  and  stewards  to  make  his  su 


si 


gs,  that 
K>m,  to  meet 
;  would  slay  a 
effect  caused 
pper  ready,  that 
he  might  go  to  his  bed  the  sooner,  and  to  have  his  detjeune 
(breakfast)  ready  by  four  o'clock,  and  commanded  James 
Douglas  of  Pathhead  to  pass  the  sooner  to  his  bed,  and 
caused  bring  his  collation,  and  drank  to  James  Douglas, 
saying  to  him,  that  he  should  have  good  hunting  on  the 
morrow,  bidding  him  be  early  astir.  Then  the  king  went 
to  his  bed ;  and  James  Douglas,  seeing  the  king  in  his  bed. 


power.    At  this  untiappy 

another  work,  "  the  borders  became  the  scene  of  tumult  and  wist  that  all  things  had  been  sure  enough,  and  pawed  in  lik 
confusion,  and  the  insolence  of  the  numerous  vassals  of  this  manner  to  his  bed.  When  the  watch  was  set,"  continues 
great  family  was  intolerable;  murders,  spoliations,  and  crimes  Pitacottie,  "and  all  things  in  quietness,  the  king  called  on  a 
MitcrabU  of  varied  enormity,  were  committed  w  ith  impunity.  The  yeoman  of  the  stable,  and  desired  him  bring  one  of  his  suits 
Mite  of  tbsjtrm  of  the  law,  paralysed  by  the  power  of  an  unprincipled  of  apparel,  hose,  cloak,  coat,  and  bonnet,  and  putting  them 
faction,  neglected  to  arrest  the  guilty ;  the  sources  of  justice  on,  stept  forth  as  a  yeoman  of  the  stable,  and  was  unper- 
werc  corrupted  ;  the  highest  and  most  sacred  ecclesiastical  ceived  of  the  watches,  till  he  had  passed  to  the  stables,  and 
dignities  became  the  prey  of  daring  intruders,  or  were  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder;  and  the  young  king,  carried  about 
through  the  country  by  Angus,  apparently  in  great  state, 
but  merely  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  masters,  sighed  in 
v  tin  over  a  captivity  to  which  there  appeared  no  prospect 
of  a  termination."'  An  attempt  indeed  was  made  for  his  de- 
liverance, first  by  the  laird  of  Buccleugh,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  border  barons,  and  afterwards  by  the  earl 


caused  saddle  a  horse  for  himself,  and  one  led,  and  took  twe 
servants  with  him,  namely,  Jocky  Hart,  a  yeoman  of  the 
stable,  and  another  secret  chamber  boy,  and  leapt  on  horse, 
and  spurred  hastily  his  journey  to  Stirling,  and  won  there 
by  the  breaking  of  the  day,  over  the  bridge,  which  he  caus- 
ed to  be  closed  behind  him,  that  none  without  licence  might 
win  that  passage.  After  this  he  passed  to  the  castle,  and 
was  received  there  by  the  captain,  who  was  very  glad  of  his 


Angus 
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of  Lennox,  who  deserted  the  party  of  the  Douglases,  and  coming,  and  prepared  the  castle  with  all  tilings  needfid. 
to  whom  the  young  monarch  was  much  attached.  But  Then  he  caused  shut  the  gates,  and  let  down  the  portcullis, 
Buccleugh  was  routed  with  considerable  loss,  and  Lennox  and  put  the  king  in  his  bed  to  sleep,  because  he  hud  ridden 

all  that  night." 

Having  thus  regained  his  liberty 


defeated  and  slain. 

These  unsuccessful  attempts  only  strengthened  the  power 
of  Angus.  He  entered  into  a  more  strict  alliance  with 
Henry  the  Eighth,  obtained  the  friendship  and  support  of 
Beaton,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  unchecked  by 
any  opposition,  ruled  all  things  at  his  will.  Nothing  in- 
deed could  be  more  miserable  than  the  picture  presented 
by  the  country  ;  a  monarch  in  captivity,  a  nobility  in  thral- 
dom, a  people  groaning  under  the  most  complicated  oppres- 
sions, yet  with  their  hands  tied,  and  compelled  by  the  mi- 
serable system  under  which  they  lived  to  serve  their  oppres-  a  moment  they  hesitated,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment, 
sort.  It  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  secret  history  of  this  Their  sovereign  was  free ;  the  weapons  which  but  a  day  be- 
enormous  power,  this  degraded  and  implicit  obedience?  The  fore  they  had  wielded  with  such  irresistible  force,  were  now 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Douglases  were  ready  to  be  employed  against  themselves.  A  single  step 
masters  of  the  royal  person;  they  could  compel  the  king  forward,  and  they  were  guilty  of  treason,  their  property  and 
to  affix  his  signature  to  any  deeds  or  letters  which  their  ty-  their  lives  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  All  this  rose  rapidly 
ranny  or  their  caprice  might  dictate.  Angus,  the  supreme  and  fearfully  before  them  ;  and  aware  how  vain  it  would  be 
lord  of  all  th  is  misrule,  was  chancellor,  and  the  great  seal  at  at  such  a  moment  to  meet  the  power  of  their  enemies,  they 
his  command  ;  his  uncle,  Douglas  of  Kilspindy,  was  trea-   retreated  to  Linlithgow. 

r,  and  commanded  the  whole  revenues  of  the  country  ;       The  monarch,  who  now  took  the  government  into  his  own 


James's  first  act  was  to  De«p»if  cl 
summon  a  council,  and  issue  a  proclamation,  interdicting  tbe  Don- 
Angus  and  the  Douglases  from  all  approach  within  six  miles  S^""- 
of  the  court,  under  paiu  of  treason.    Nor  did  they  venture 
to  disobey  it.    On  discovering  the  flight  of  the  king,  An- 
gus, Archibald,  and  Sir  George,  had  hastily  assembled  a  few 
followers,  thrown  themselves  on  horseback,  and  were  riding 
to  Stirling,  when  they  were  met  by  the  herald,  who  read  the 
act,  and  commanded  them  in  the  king's  name  to  halt.  For 


1  TrtLr*  Uuiory  of  Scotland,  voL  v  p.  201. 


I  Lindsay  of  I'ilwvttie,  pp.  213,  219. 
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Scotland,  hand*,  had  nit  completed  his  seventeenth  vow ;  but  he  had 
v^s/-^*  been  nursed  in  the  school  of  difficulty,  and  his  character  had 
Junes  V.  acquired  a  consistency  and  vigour  far  superior  to  bis  age. 
AD.  15^8.  This  was  the  more  to  his  credit,  because  the  Douglases  had 

'  m  «tiienef:'ectec'  ni*  e^ucol'on  ;  a"d  wni'e  tn°y  £ave  him  no  °P* 
portunities  of  cultivating  the  qualities  which  might  have 

made  him  a  blessing  to  his  people,  permitted  him  to  indulge 
-in  tliat  love  of  pleasure  and  tendency  to  dissipation  which 
was  incident  to  his  temperament  and  time  of  life.  Happily 
his  character,  although  it  did  not  escape  the  pollution  of 
such  a  base  system,  survived  it;  and,  with  some  great  faults, 
the  king  possessed  at  the  same  time  not  a  few  of  the  highest 
qualities  which  became  a  wise  and  good  prince.  Strict  and 
scrupulously  just,  unwearied  in  his  application  to  business, 
earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  remove  the  complicated  bur- 
dens which,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  late  oligarchy,  had 
oppressed  the  people;  generous,  though  somewhat  warm  in 
his  temper,  easy  of  access,  a  stranger  to  pride,  and  fond,  al- 
most to  a  fault,  of  mingling  familiarly  with  all  classes  of 
his  subjects;  he  soon  rendered  himself,  young  as  he  was, 
an  object  of  respect  to  his  nobles,  and  of  affection  to  his 
people. 

'1  lie  principles  which  regulated  his  future  government 
sprung  naturally  from  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life. 
The  sternest  resentment  against  Angus  and  the  house  of 
Douglas,  was  combined  with  a  determination  to  assert  and 


Prlnripli 


inflicted  punishment  upon  the  greatest  offenders,  among  Scotland, 
whom  was  the  noted  freebooter,  Johnnie  Armstrong,  and  ^^v^** 
reduced  the  district  into  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Scarcely  was  James  V. 
this  accomplished,  when  the  Orkneys  were  threatened  'to  be 
torn  from  the  crown  by  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Caith-  fcjgfl^g, 
ness ;  and  the  Isles  became  the  scene  of  a  fierce  struggle 
between  the  earl  of  Argyll  and  Alexander  of  Isla,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  that  remote  region.  The  judg- 
ment and  energy  of  the  monarch  were  shewn  in  the  speedy 
re-establishnicnt  of  peace  in  both  quarters ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, aware  that  the  sceptre  was  once  more  in  a  firm  hand, 
readily  and  gratefully  co-operated  with  their  sovereign  in  all 
his  labours. 

England  and  France  were  now  at  peace,  and  Henry  the  foreign 
Eighth  and  Francis  the  First  united  in  a  strict  alliance,  politic*, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  bridle  the  increasing  power  of  A  I).  1529- 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.    Under  these  circumstan- 
ccs.  Henry  proposed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Scotland, 
and  tin-  design  was  encouraged  by  France ;  while  the  em- 
peror, jealous  of  the  power  which  so  near  a  connexion  with 
James  might  give  to  his  enemies,  offered  in  marriage  to  the 
young  prince  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  or  his  niece, 
the  daughter  of  Christiern,  king  of  Denmark,  with  Norway 
as  her  dowry. 

For  the  present,  however,  all  these  offers  were  declined,  Junes  pro- 
and  the  monarch  appeared  wholly  engrossed  with  the  pro-  mutts  his 


regain  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  to  abridge  the  power  of  sedition  of  his  various  plans  for  the  melioration  of  his  king-  clergy 


an  aristocracy,  which  had  grown  intolerable  during  a  long 
minority.  Towards  his  uncle,  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was 
impossible  that  his  feelings  could  be  any  other  than  those 
of  resentment  and  suspicion.  It  was  by  this  prince  that 
there  had  been  introduced  into  Scotland  an  organised  sys- 
tem of  corruption,  of  which  his  able  and  unscrupulous  mi- 
nister, lord  Dacre,  had  been  the  author.  Many  Scottish 
nobles  had  become  the  pensioned  agents  of  the  English  go- 
vernment ;  paid  informers  swarmed  in  the  court  and  through 
the  country.  All  idea  of  conquering  Scotland  by  force  of 
arms  had  been  long  since  abandoned  ;  but  a  more  insidious 
expedient  was  adopted,  by  which  the  English  king,  main- 
taining the  Douglases  in  their  usurped  dominion,  received 
in  return  their  homage  and  fidelity,  and  administered  the  go- 
vernment at  his  pleasure. 

James's  great  objects,  which  we  can  trace  through  the 
whole  remaining  period  of  his  reign,  were  to  put  an  end  to 
this  system  of  foreign  dictation ;  to  restore  its  ancient  and 
constitutional  prerogatives  to  the  crown  ;  to  bridle  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  great  nobles,  raising  up  as  a  check 
upon  them  the  large  and  influential  body  of  his  clergy ;  to 
encourage  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes  ot  his 
people ;  and  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
insure  equal  justice  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  community. 
Proceed.  For  the  accomplishment  of  such  ends,  it  was  first  neccs- 
ingi»«!*i nit  gory  to  exhibit  a  wholesome  example  of  retributive  justice 
the  Hou««  upon  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  delinquents.  It  was 
°*  Do"*'1***  declared  treason  for  any  person  to  hold  intercourse  with 
Angus,  and  every  Douglas  was  commanded  to  leave  the  ca- 
pital on  pain  of  death.  Angus  himself  was  commanded  to  re- 
main beyond  the  waters  of  the  Spey,  and  required  to  deliver 
his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  his  uncle  Archibald, 
as  hostages,  for  his  answering  to  his  summons  of  treason. 
Having  haughtily  disobeyed  these  orders,  a  parliament  as- 
sembled. He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  his  lands  no- 
minally divided  among  those  nobles  to  whom  James  owed 
his  late  success.  It  was  easier,  however,  to  promulgate 
than  to  execute  such  decrees  against  so  powerful  a  baron  ; 
nor  was  it  till  alter  repeated  attacks  upon  Tantallon,  some 
of  them  led  by  the  king  in  person,  that  the  arch-offender 
was  reduced,  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England. 

James  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bor- 
ders |  and  in  an  expedition  which  was  long  remembered  for 
the  vigour,  dispatch,  and  severity  of  the  royal  vengeance, 


I»jk1«. 
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dom.  Finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  nobles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  decided  measures,  and  to  promote  the  clergy 
to  those  offices  which  had  been  filled  by  temporal  barons. 
Argyll  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  earl  of  Crawford  stripped 
of  a  large  part  of  his  estates ;  the  determination  that  no 
Douglas  should  ever  bear  sway  in  Scotland  became  a  more 
stern  and  obstinate  principle  than  before;  and  while  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  abbot  of  Holyrood,  and  the 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  were  principally  consulted  in  affairs  of 
state,  many  of  the  nobles  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
royal  confidence  saw  themselves  treated  with  coldness  and 
distrust. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  king  carried  into  effect  Comraer- 
two  important  measures,  the  one  affecting  the  commer-cUl  treaty 
cial  interests  of  his  kingdom,  the  other  of  still  higher  mo- with  the 
ment.  as  an  endeavour  to  secure  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects  Nether- 
an  equal  and  speedy  administration  of  justice.   A  commer 
cial  treaty  between  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands  had  been 
concluded  by  James  the  First,  for  the  period  of  one  hundred 
years.  It  was  now  approaching  its  termination,  and  an  em- 
bassy was  dispatched  to  Brussels,  which  renewed  the  league 
for  another  century.  His  second  measure  was  the  institution 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  a  court  consisting  of  fourteen  inititution 
judges,  one  half  selected  from  the  spiritual,  the  other  from  of  the  CoU 
the  temporal  estate,  of  which  the  idea  is  commonly  believ-lrgeof  Jus. 
ed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Thetic"* 
principal  design  of  this  new  judicature  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  delay  and  partiality  arising  out  of  the  barons'  courts; 
in  other  words,  to  remove  the  means  of  oppression  out  of 
the  hunds  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  as  it  was  provided,  that 
the  king  might  at  his  pleasure  send  three  or  four  members 
of  his  council  to  give  their  votes,  it  was  evident  that  the 
subject  was  freed  from  one  grievance,  only  to  be  exposed 
to  the  hazard  of  another,  whenever  his  rights  might  happen 
to  come  in  collision  with  the  crown. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Douglases  ami  their  ad-  The  Dou- 
herents  were  driven  upon  violent  and  discreditable  courses,  pin***  sell 
in  proportion  as  their  prospect  of  reconciliation  to  the  king1'1*™"''"* 
became  more  hopeless  and  remote.  The  earl  of  Bothwcll,  |  '„ ' 
also  a  powerful  border  baron,  whose  excesses  James  had 
severely  punished,  entered  into  a  traitorous  alliance  with 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  which  he  engaged,  if  properly  sup- 
ported, to  dethrone  his  sovereign,  and  to  "  crown  the  Eng- 
lish king  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh  within  a  brief  time }" 
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Scotland-  while  the  earl  of  Angus  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  extremity 
v       of  his  resentment,  to  sell  himself  to  England  ;  and  in  an  ori- 
Juinr*  V-  uinal  writine  which  yet  remains,  engaged  to  "  make  unto 

A    111  ^*tO 

/\.v         |fenry  (he  oath  of  allegiance,  to  recognise  him  as  supreme 
lord  of  Scotland,  as  his  prince  and  sovereign."1 

In  consequence  of  these  base  engagements,  war  was  once 
more  kindled  on  the  liorders,  and  carried  on  by  the  Doug- 
lases and  Henry's  captains  with  such  desolating  fury,  that 
James  was  compelled  to  call  out  the  whole  body  of  the 
fighting  men  in  the  country.  These  he  divided  into  four 
armies,  to  each  of  which  in  rotation  the  defence  of  the 
marches  was  entrusted.  The  measure  effectually  checked 
the  power  of  the  English,  and  there  was  little  prospect  of 
Bothwt'll  fulfilling  his  threat,  of  crowning  Henry  in  the  ca- 
pital ;  but  peace  seemed  more  distant  than  ever,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  picture  presented  by  the 
country.  The  flames  of  villages  ami  granges,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fruits,  and  the  cessation  of  the  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman, the  stoppage  put  to  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant, 
the  increase  among  the  people  of  the  spirit  of  national  an- 
tipathy, the  corruption  of  the  nobles  by  the  money  of  Eng- 
land, the  loss  among  such  pensioned  adventurers  of  all  af- 
fection for  the  sovereign,  and  the  decay  of  the  healthy  feel- 
ings of  national  independence ;  all  these  lamentable  conse- 
quences sprung  out  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  made 
the  king  desirous  of  securing  peace,  even  if  it  should  be  at 
some  sacrifice. 

This  he  at  length  accomplished.  James  agreed  that  the 
Douglases,  by  which  was  meant  Angus,  his  brother  George, 
and  his  uncle  Archibald,  should  remain  unmolested  in  Eng- 
land, supported  by  Henry  as  his  subjects,  on  condition  that 
Edrington  castle,  the  only  spot  which  they  held  in  Scotland, 
should  be  surrendered,  ana  reparation  made  for  any  expe- 
dition which  they  or  the  English  king  might  hereafter  con- 
duct against  Scotland.  On  these  conditions  a  pacification 
was  concluded,  for  the  period  of  the  lives  of  Henry  and 
James,  and  a  year  after  the  death  of*  him  who  first  deceased ; 
and  soon  utter  its  ratification,  the  young  monarch,  whose 
firmness  and  talent  in  the  management  of  his  government 
made  him  an  object  of  respect  to  the  European  princes,  re- 
ceived the  Garter  from  England,  the  order  of  St.  Michael 
from  France,  and  the  Golden  Fleece  from  the  emperor." 

James  was  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  his  mar- 
riage was  earnestly  desired  by  the  country ;  but  he  had 
hitherto  shewn  little  inclination  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his 
people.  With  all  his  good  qualities,  he  unhappily  inherit- 
ed from  his  father  an  extreme  devotetlncss  to  pleasure, 
which  had  been  rather  encouraged  than  restrained  by  the 
Douglases ;  and  his  passions  getting  the  better  of  his  pru- 
dence and  principle,  sought  their  gratification  in  low  in- 
trigues carried  on  in  disguise,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  he 
not  unfrcquently  exposed  his  life  to  the  attacks  and  revenge 
of  his  rivals.  It  was  now  full  time  that  he  should  renounce 
these  disreputable  excesses ;  and  having  evaded  an  offer 
nude  by  (he  Spanish  ambassador,  of  the  hand  of  the  prin- 
cess Mary  of  Portugal,  and  declined  a  similar  proposal  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  pointed  to  his  daughter  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  he  dispatched  an  embassy  to  France,  for  the  pur 

lial  alliance 


[wsc  of  concluding  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  that 
Tbr  Rffuiw  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  attend  to  a  great  subject, 
(the  rise  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,)  the  principles  of 
which  had  been  for  some  time  silently  making  their  pro- 
gress among  the  people,  but  which  from  this  period  exer- 
cised a  marked  and  increasing  influence  over  the  history  of 
the  government  and  of  the  country.  It  was  now  nearly  six 
years  since  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Feme,  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Luther  and  Meliuichthon,  having  renounced 
the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  embraced 
the  doctrines  0f  these  leading  reformers,  had  been  delated 


of  heresy,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.    The  cruel  sen-  Sent  Unit, 
tence  was  carried  into  effect  at  St.  Andrews  in  1528,  under  S^**V^' 
the  minority  of  James,  and  while  the  supreme  power  was,',"ne* 
in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Angus.    On  taking  the  govern- 
ment  into  his  own  hand,  James,  although  decidedly  inimi- 
cal to  the  principles  of  Angus  in  all  other  things,  unhappi- 
ly followed  his  determination  to  persecute  those  whom  he 
esteemed  the  enemies  of  the  truth.    David  Straiton  and 
Norman  Gourlay,  who  were  disciples  of  the  reformation, 
were  tried  for  heresy,  condemned,  and  brought  to  the  stake, 
on  the  27th  of  August  1534  ;  and  the  intolerant  and  cruel 
conduct  of  the  king  compelled  some  who  had  embraced 
the  same  opinions  to  fly  for  safety  to  England. 

About  this  time  Henry  the  Eighth  exerted  himself  th*  pQp, 
to  the  utmost  to  prevail  upon  the  Scottish  king  to  imi-Mn,]«  « 
tate  his  own  conduct,  and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  He  mcewuerr 
endeavoured  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  tyranny  of  the  pope's10  JMne*- 
usurpations,  sent  to  him  the  treatise  entitled  the  "  Doctrine 
of  a  Christian  Man,"  and  dispatched  Dr.  Barlow  and  Lord 
William  Howard  to  request  a  conference  with  his  royal 
nephew  at  York ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  injuries  he 
had  sustained,  resentment  for  Henry's  intrigues  with  his  dis- 
contented subjects,  and  an  attachment  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  indi*|>oscd  James  to  listen  to  these  overtures ;  and 
when  Paul  the  Third  deputed  his  legate  Campeggio  to  vi- 
sit Scotland,  the  embassy  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  con- 
firm the  Scottish  monarch  in  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
church.    At  the  same  time  he  addressed  him  by  the  title 
of  which  Henry  had  proved  himself  unworthy,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  presented  to  him  a  cap  and  sword  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  pope  upon  the  feast  of  the  nati- 
vity. 

A  parliament  which  assembled  about  this  time,  made  A  partis- 
two  provisions  which  deserve  attention.  The  importa-  •»««■ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  had  been  proscrib-  A.lXlaSi. 
ed  by  a  former  act,  was  again  strictly  forbidden;  any  dis-^J^* 
cussion  of  his  opinions,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
their  falsehood,  was  prohibited;  and  all  persons  who  posses- 
sed any  treatises  of  the  reformer,  were  enjoined,  under  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  and  imprisonment,  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  ordinary  within  forty  days.  The  second  act,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  notice,  related  to  the  boroughs,  in  this  dark 
age  the  best  nurseries  of  industry  and  freedom.  Hitherto 
feudal  barons  had  been  elected  to  the  offices  of  magistrates 
and  superintendents  over  the  privileges  of  these  corpora- 
tions; an  unwise  practice,  by  which  the  provosts,  aldermen, 
or  bailies,  instead  of  being  industrious  citizens,  interested  in 
the  protection  of  trade,  and  the  security  of  property,  were 
little  else  than  idle  and  factious  tyrants,  who  consumed  the 
substance  and  invaded  the  corporate  privileges  of  the  bur- 
gesses. A  law  was  now  made,  that  no  person  should  be 
elected  to  fill  any  office  in  the  magistracy  of  the  borough,  but 
such  as  themselves  were  honest  and  substantial  burgesses, 
and  although  not  immediately  or  strictly  carried  into  effect, 
the  enactment  evinced  the  dawning  of  a  better  spirit. 

War  still  continued  between  Francis  the  First  and  the  Tke  king 
emperor,  a  circumstance  which  induced  the  French  king  tovi«t» 
continue  an  amicable  conespoiidence  with  England;  and 
being  aware  that  Henry  the  Eighth  was  intent  upon  aci 
plishing  a  marriage  with  Scotland,  Francis  did  not  care  to 
disgust  this  passionate  monarch  by  any  very  speedy  atten- 
tion to  James's  desires  to  unite  himself  to  a  French  princess. 
To  obviate  this,  the  Scottish  king  himself  took  a  voyage  to 
France,  and  landing  at  Dieppe,  proceeded  from  thence  in 
disguise  to  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Vend6me.  Here, 
being  received  only  as  a  noble  stranger,  he  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  but  did  not  approve  of  his  affianced  bride,  Marie  de 
Bourbon,  the  duke's  daughter,  and  transferred  his  a  flections 
to  Madeleine,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Flench  king,  to 
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Scotland,  whom  he  was  soon  after  married  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame. 
■^■V"^  In  the  circumstances  in  which  Scotland  was  then  placed,  the 
J»me»  V.  church  of  Home  wa*  inclined  to  consider  this  union  as  one 
A.  H.  U36  gf  great  importance ;  and  it  has  been  noted  that  seven  car- 
Mjmnge  of  jmjjs  surrounded  the  altar.    Nor  were  these  anticipations 
"*'    disappointed.  James  remained  for  nine  months  in  France, 
and  having  returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  some  great  changes  were  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place. 

Rupture  Francis  the  First,  although  still  nominally  at  peace  with 
between  Henry,  had  become  alienated  from  him  by  the  violent  and 
J- rand*  I.  dictatorial  tone  which  he  assumed.    The  pope,  who  amsi- 


was  entrusted  to  David  Beaton,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
cardinal,  who  requested  for  his  master  the  hand  of  Mary  of* 
Guise,  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Longuevillc,  and  sister  toJ»»"*  V. 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  To  this  second  union,  the  court  of 
France  joyfully  assented  and  the  marriage  took  place  at  St. 
Andrews,  within  a  year  alter  the  death  of  the  former  queen. 
At  this  moment  the  life  of  the  king  was  twice  endangered 
by  conspiracy  ;  and  although  much  obscurity  hangs  over  the 
subject,  both  plots  were  probably  connected  with  the  in- 
trigues of  the  house  of  Douglas.  At  the  head  of  the  first  was 
the  master  of  Forbes,  a  brother-in-law  of  Angus.  The  chief 
actor  in  the  second  was  the  lady  Glammis,  his  sister,  who, 


"v'n  \>'"'"y  dered  his  own  existence  as-involved  in  the  contest  with Etig-  only  two  days  alter  the  execution  of  Forbes,  was  accused 


VIII 

land,  had  neglected  no  method  by  which  he  might  first  ter- 
minate the  disputes  between  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king,  and  then  unite  them  in  a  coalition  against  Henry,  as 
the  common  enemy.  We  have  already  noticed  the  success 
of  the  court  of  Rome  in  flattering  the  vanity  of  James;  and 
it  appears  that,  in  1537,  these  intrigues  were  so  far  success- 
ful, tnat  a  pacification  was  concluded  between  Francis  and 
the  emperor.  From  this  moment  the  cordiality  between 
France  and  England  was  completely  at  an  end,  while  every 
argument  which  could  have  weight  in  a  young  and  ardent 
mind  was  addressed  to  James,  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
projected  league  against  Henry. 

Nor  had  the  conduct  of  Henry,  during  James's  absence  in 
Minion  of  France,  been  calculated  to  allay  those  resentful  feelings 


Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  to 

St-u<Uiiii. 


which  already  existed  between  them.    He  had  sent  into 
Sadler,  a  crafty  and  able  diplomatist, 

*  secret 


y  exist 
Ralph 


Scotland  Sir 

for  the  express  purpose  of  completing  the  system'of 
intelligence  introduced,  as  we  have  seen,  with  pernicious 
success  by  lord  Dacrc.    This  minister  was  instructed  to 
gain  an  influence  over  the  nobility,  to  attach  the  queen- 
mother  to  his  interest,  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  the  body 
of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war,  an  adoption  of 
the  reformed  opinions,  or  an  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith. 
The  Douglases  were  still  maintained  with  high  favour  in 
England.  Their  power,  although  nominally  extinct,  was  far 
from  being  destroyed;  their  spies  penetrated  into  every 
quarter,  and  had  even  followed  the  young  king  to  France,  court 
whence  they  gave  information  of  his  most  private  motions;  made 
finally,  those  feitdal  covenants,  termed  bonds  of 
still  bound  to  their  interest  many  of  the 
nobles,  whom  the  vigour  of  the  king's 


i  this  description  we  may  gather  the  state  of  parties  ample  by  sup 
at  the  return  of  James  to  his  dominions  alter  his  marriage,  maintain  the 


On  the  one  hand  was  seen  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  head 
of  the  protcstant  reformation  in  England,  supported  in  Scot- 
land not  only  by  the  still  formidable  power  and 


of  an  attempt  to  poison  her  sovereign,  found  guilty  and  < 
demned  to  be  burned ;  a  dreadful  sentence,  the  execution  of 
which  she  bore  with  the  hereditary  courage  of  her  house. 

An  event  now  happened,  which  drew  after  it  important 
consequences.  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  his  nephew, 
cardinal  Beaton  ;  a  man  far  his  uncle's  superior  in  talent, 
and  still  more  devotedly  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  It  was  to  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  James  had  committed  the  negotiation  for  his  second 
marriage  ;  and  so  great  appears  to  have  been  the  influence 
which  he  acquired  over  the  royal  mind,  that  the  king  hence- 
forth selected  him  as  his  principal  adviser. 

Beaton's  accession  to  additional  power  was  marked  by  a  Cardinal 
renewed  persecution  of  the  reformers;  and  it  is  worthy  of  B*»<on. 
observation,  that  most  of  the  converts  to  the  reformed  faith  ^erM^uT 
to  the  order  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Keillor,  Forret,  gfcff* 
i,  and  Beveridge,  were  arraigned  before  an  ecclcsi-     jj ,1,538, 
aslical  tribunal,  and  soon  afterwards  Kennedy  and  Russell, 
out  of  which  number  three,  Kennedy,  Forret,  1 
suffered  at  the  stake  with  great  mee' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such 
operated  in  favour,  rather  than  against  the  progress  of  the 
reformation. 

The  coalition  between  Francis  the  First  and  the  empe-  Another 
ror  was  now  completed  under  the  auspices  of  the  papal  minion  of 
court;  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  aware  of  the  great  etf"ft»^'fr'y10 

to  induce  James  to  join  the  league  against  him,  dis-  *" 
patched  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  into  Scotland.    The  object  of 
potent  of  the   this  able  negotiator  was  to  rouse  James's  jealousy  against 
naent  had  dis-  the  increasing  power  of  the  clergy,  to  prevail  upon  him 

to  the  pope,  to  imitate  his  cx- 
_  the  monasteries,  and  to  urge  him  to 
with  England.    To  the  last  request  the 


by  the  still  fo 

intrigues  of  the  Douglases,  but  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  talents  of  his  sister,  the  queen-mother.  On 
the  other  hand  stood  the  king  of  Scotland,  assisted  by  the 


united  talent,  zeal,  and  wealth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
the  loyalty  of  some  of  the  most  potent  peers,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  France,  the  approval  of  the  emperor,  the  affection  of 
the  great  body  of  his  people,  upon  whose  minds  the  doc- 
trines of  I.uther  had  not  yet  made  any  very  general  im- 
'  n,  and  the  cordial  support  of  the  papal  court.  The 
of  events,  into  which  we  cannot  enter  minutely,  but 
in  their  principal  consequences,  illus- 


if  Henry's  conduct  was  pacific, 
1  to  join  any  hostile  league  against 
;  but  he  assured  Sadler  that  he  found  his  clergy  his 
loyal  and  useful  subjects  ;  and  although  he  would  be 
anxious  to  sec  a  reformation  in  the  general  morals  of  this 
body,  he  did  not  exactly  see  how  that  could  best  be  effect- 
ed by  renouncing  the  authority  of  his  holy  lather  the  pope, 


trated  strikingly  these  opposing  interests, 
se-    In  the  mean  time,  scarcely  had  the 


to  his 

when  it  was  apparent  that 
sumption,  which  in  a  short  time 


rejoicings  ceased  for 
nions  with  his  youthful  queen, 
she  was  sinking  under  a  con- 
her  to  the  grave. 


Although  depressed  by  this  calamity,  the  king  did  not  per 
mit  it  to  divert  his  mind  from  that  system  of  policy  on 
which  he  had  resolved  to  act:  and  an  embassy  to  France, 


had  for  some  time  meditated  an  important  enter-  The  king's 
prise,  which  he  now  executed  ;  a  voyage  to  the  most  northern  voystf*  to 
parts  of  his  dominions  conducted  by  himself,  and  on  a  scale  1 
such  as  had  not  been  attempted  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
His  fleet  consisted  of  twelve  ships,  fully  armed  and  provi- 
sioned. He  was  attended  by  Beaton,  and  the  earls  of  Hunt- 
ly,  Arran,  and  Angus ;  and  these  barons  bringing  with  them 
their  armed  vassals,  formed  a  force  which,  united  to  the 
royal  suite  and  attendants,  was  equal  to  a  little  army. 
Lindsay,  a  skilful  hydrographer,  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, and  his  maps  and  charts,  the  first  rude  essays  in  this 
science  ever  attempted  in  Scotland,  are  preserved  at  the 
present  day.'    The  king  first  coasted  Hfc,  Angus,  and 


1  la  the  iisrlrian  Collection,  British  Museum. 
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volvcd  in  debt,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  regarded  the  SrotU«J. 
overgrown  possessions  olid  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  ■^"V"*'' 
clergy  with  certain  longings  to  appropriate  some  portion  ofJ»">*«  Vj 
it  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  state.    Yet,  in  the  Parlia-  A- D-' mo- 
ment to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  it  was  made  a  capital 
offence  to  argue  against  the  supreme  authority,  or  the  spi- 
ritual infallibility  of  the  pope;  the  discussion  of  religious 
in  private  meetings  was  interdicted ;  a  law  was 


I  and  it  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  king 
reformation  should  be  made  by  the  church  itself, 
self,  and  under  the  sanction  of  its  head  the  pope. 

the  policy  of  Mutism. 


[  for  the  present  be  vain  and 
Conspiracy     This  exhibition  of  increasing  energy  in  the  king  only 
aciiint  the  exposed  him  the  more  to  the  jealousy  of  those  nobles  whose 
king's  We.  p„wc,r  had  been  nourished  by  long  intervals  of  license,  and 
who  now  clearly  perceived,  that  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  resign  their  righta,  a  struggle  betweci 
eign  could  hardly  be  averted.  A 
i  on  James's  return 


of  this  1 


shown  on  James  s  return  to  court  from  his  northern  voyage, 
when  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  detected,  the  third 
which  had  occurred  within  no  very  long  period.    Like  the 


he  next  visited  Caithness,  crossed  the  Pentland 
'frith  to  the  Orkneys,  doubled  Cape  Wrath,  steered  for  the 
v-  Lewis,  crossed  over  to  Skye,  circumnavigated  Mull,  swept 
A-D-I34a  along  the  shores  of  Argyle,  and  passing  Kintyre,  inspected 
Arran  and  Rote,  whence  he  sailed  up  the  Clyde  to  Dun- 
barton,  where  he  concluded  his  labours. 

The  effects  of  this  royal  progress  were  salutary  and  deci- 
sive.   The  force  with  which  James  was  accompanied  se- 

a  prompt  submission  to  his  commands,  and  inspired   passed  against  the  demolition  of  the  shrines  and  images 
!  districts  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  royal   of  i 

•  independent  chiefs,  w  ho   that  the 
I  a  show  of  resistance,  were  seized  and  confined  in   within  itself,  I 
irons  on  board  the  fleet ;  others,  more  gently  treated,  were      Such  seem*  to  have  been  the  I 

yet  compelled  to  accompany  the  monarch  as  hostages  for   the  sovereign.  Those  of  another  influential  body  in  the  state,  ro»itjr  br- 
the  pacific  behaviour  of  their  followers;  and  all  were  con-  the  clergy,  are  easily  detected.  To  counteract  the  intrigues '««" 
vinced  that  any  attempt  to  brave  the  power  of  the  crown,   of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  to  check  any  incipient  feelings  of  *"d 

favour  towards  the  reformation,  the  great  reliance  of  cardi- y  j 
nal  Beaton  and  the  Roman  Catholic  |wrtv  was  in  the  pro- 
spect of  a  war  with  England.    To  accomplish  this,  they  had 
unfortunately  ample  materials  to  work  upon.    Henry  the 
Eighth  was  violent  and  dictatorial ;  James  |woud,  and  jeal- 
ous of  his  independence.  The  English  king  had  espouse*!  the 
of  the  banished  house  of  Douglas,  and  fomented 
_  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  Janas 
by  an  unrelenting  animosity  to  the  earl  of  An- 
of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  to  all  who  bore 
-est  it  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  the  proof  was  considered  the  name.    Henry,  instigated  by  the  utmost  hostility  to  the 
as  sufficient,  and  its  author,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  commonly 
called  the  bastard  of  Arran,  was  tried,  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted.   It  is  said  that  the  king  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  despondency  and  gloom  by  the  discovery  of  this  plot ; 
that  it  opened  his  eyes  to  the  manifold  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded a  prince  at  variance  with  his  nobles;  and  that  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  in  which 
they  might  prove  too  strong  for  him. 

Whatever  credit  we  may  attach  to  these  reports,  the 
conduct  of  James  gave  decided  proofs  that  he  was  detcr- 
1  to  continue  the  struggle;  and  in  a  Parliament  which 
scmblcd  in  the  capital,  he  strengthened  his 
i  bv  annexing  to  the  crown  the  whole  of  the  He- 
brides, by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  isles  north  and 
south  of  the  two  Kintyres.  But  this  was  not  all.  To  thes* 
new  acquisitions  were  added  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  isles, 
many  extensive  lordships,  Jedburgh  forest,  and  the  demesnes 
of  Angus,  Glammis,  Liddaldalc,  and  Evandale. 

In  the  want  of  contemporary  evidence,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  upon  the  strict  justice  of  this  sweeping  measure.  It 
is  possible  that,  by  rigidly  investigating  the  history  of  former 
rebellions,  and  present  treasons,  James  may  have  persuad- 
ed himself  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  these 
large  estates  and  principalities;  but  in  such  circumstances 
it  had  been  the  practice  of  former  monarch*  to  parcel  out 
the  forfeited  lands  among  his  nobles  who  had  preserved 
their  loyalty;  and  in  the  measure  now  adopted,  of  annexing 
the  whole  to  the  crown,  the  aristocracy  saw  little  else  than 
their  own  intended  ruin.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  measure 
was  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  general  act  of  amnesty 
for  all  former  treasons.  The  earl  of  Angus,  Sir  George  Dou- 
glas, and  the  whole  of  their  adherents  were  excepted;  and 
men  observed  that  while  the  king's  generosity  was  vague 
and  capricious,  his  aversion  to  those  who  had  once  injured 
him,  was  stern  and  immutable. 
The  king's     I*  is  not  easy  to  discover  James's  exact  opinions  regard- 
conduct  i*.  ing  the  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  which  now  began 
(t»rtii>K  th*  to  create  great  alarm  in  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.   On  the 
'  one  hand  he  seems  to  have  become  convinced  of  the  neces- 
1  sity  for  a  reform  in  the  church,  and  to  have  looked  with  a 

severe  eye  upon  the  idleness  corruption,  and  ignorance  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy.  He  encouraged  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  whose  satire  upon  the  three  estates  contained  a 
bitter  attack  upon  the  prelates;  and  being  himself  much  in- 


sec,  eagerly  desired  that  his  royal  nephew  should 
imitate  his  example,  suppress  the  religious  houses,  and  pro- 
claim his  independence;  but  the  instructions  to  his  ambas- 
sador, Sadler,  upon  this  subject,  contained  expressions  so 
personally  insolent  to  James,  that  if  obeyed,  his  mission 
must  have  occasioned  disgust  rather  than  conciliation. 
The  English  king  requested  a  personal  interview  at  York  ; 
and  James,  after  a  promise  to  meet  him,  broke  the  appoint- 
ment with  Henry,  who  had  proceeded  to  that  city  in  expec- 
tation of  his  arrival. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Scottish  king  evidently  dreaded  being  J« 
prematurely  hurried  into  war.  He  was  in  debt,  he  suspect- 
ed  the  fidelity  of  his  nobles,  he  was  well  aware  that  a  feudal  [****' 
monarch  at  variance  with  his  barons,  the  sinews  of  his  J 
strength,  was  likely  to  be  dishonoured  and  defeated.  He  had 
lately  lost  his  only  children,  Arthur  and  James,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  Beaton's  anxiety  for  war  was  dictated  by  selfish 
motives,  and  influenced  by  his  intrigues  with  Rome.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  public  policy  and  personal  feeling 
alike  made  him  dread  any  immediate  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land, and  he  endeavoured  by  an  embassy  to  avert  the  rup- 
ture ;  but  Henry,  from  the  moment  of  his  disappointment 
at  York,  would  listen  to  no  message  of  conciliation.  War 
was  resolved  on,  the  east  and  middle  marches  were  put  into 
a  state  of  defence,  Berwick  inspected,  musters  raised  in  the 
north,  and  soon  afterwards  Sir  James  Bow  es,  with  the  force 
of  the  east  marches,  marched  across  the  border.  The  ba- 
nished Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  a  large 
body  of  the  retainers  of  the  Douglases,  had  joined  him ; 
but  they  were  encountered,  and  completely  defeated  by 
Huntly  and  Home. 

This,  however,  was  merely  a  preliminary  outbreak;  and  Tk«  kin* 
as  such  border  outrages  had  frequently  occurred  without  «»k»tU* 
drawing  after  them  more  serious  consequences,  James  JJJJf  ■ 
made  a  last  effort  to  avert  the  storm,  by  sending  commis-  ^ 
sioners  first  to  York,  and  afterwards  to  meet  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
had  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  already  given  many  of  the 
granges  and  villages  to  the  flames.    It  was  in  vain,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  negotiation  ;  and  aware  that  the  crisis  had 
arrived,  the  Scottish  king  commanded  Huntly  and  * 


tl 


M  p 


upon  whose  fidelity  he  had  most  reliance,  to  watch 
gress  of  Norfolk,  while  he  himself  assembled  the  main  force 
of  his  kingdom  on  the  Borough-moor  near  Edinburgh. 
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With  thu  army,  which  mustered  thirty  thousand  strong, 
'  he  advanced  to  Fala-moor,  and  when  encamped  there,  ro- 
ll i    >  cc'vca'  *nc  welcome  intelligence  that  Norfolk,  compelled 
Ji'mn  '      by  the  want  of  supplies  and  the  severity  of  the  winter,  waa 
•ulv»  on    '"       rcfeat-    I'  "*»  now  the  time  to  retaliate,  and  James 
ww.         issued  orders  for  an  immediate  invasion  of  England.  But 
Tlx  <ioUm  the  nobles  felt  their  own  strength.  They  had  long  regarded 
refuse  to    the  measures  of  the  court  with  distrust,  some  even  with 
indignation  and  a  desire  of  revenge;  they  recalled  to  mind 
the  proceeding  of  the  monarch,  the  threatening  attitude 
lately  assumed  by  the  crown  towards  the  whole  body  of  the 
aristocracy  t  and  when  commanded  to  cross  the  borders,  they 
haughtily  and  unanimously  refused.    It  waa  in  vain  that 
James,  stung  with  such  an  indignity,  threatened,  remon- 
strated, and  even  entreated  them,  as  they  valued  their  own 
honour  and  his,  to  proceed  against  the  English.  The  feeling 
of  attachment  to  their  prince,  or  revenge  against  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  completely  extinguished  in  a  resolution  to  as- 
sert their  power,  and  procure  a  redress  of  their  grievances ; 
and  the  sovereign  was  at  last  compelled  to  disband  the  army, 
and  return  outbraved  and  defeated  to  his  capital. 
He  iwui.      There  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  mortifying  a  reverse  sunk 
bin  ■  ae-   deep  into  the  heart  of  James,  but  his  ptide,  and  the  natural 
eofid  anny.  vigour  of  his  character  supported  him.  Though  deserted  by 
Tim  Scots        majority,  he  had  still  some  powerful  friends  among 
C""r,^'L.   ',ne  oobtes,  the  clergy  were  unanimously  in  his  favour,  and 
the  tnit-    '*  wa*  re80've<l  '°  make  a  second  effort  to  re-assemble  the 
li,h.         army  for  the  invasion  of  England.    Its  success,  though 
A.I>.  I5ti  partial,  once  more  gave  a  gleam  of  hope  to  the  monarch. 

A  force  of  ten  thousand  men  was  collected  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Lord  Maxwell;  with  this  it  was  resolved  to 
break  across  the  western  marches,  and  the  king  took  his 
station  at  Cacrlav crock,  where  he  eagerly  awaited  the  re- 
sult of  the  expedition.  A  distrust  ot  his  nobles,  however, 
still  haunted  him ;  and  secret  orders  were  issued,  that  as 
soon  as  the  anny  reached  the  river  Esk,  his  favourite,  Oli- 
ver Sinclair,  should  be  intrusted  with  the  chief  command. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  this  resolution.  It  was 
received  with  murmurs  of  discontent;  and  when  the  new 
general  exhibited  himself  to  the  camp,  and  a  herald  at- 
tempted to  read  the  royal  commission  by  which  he  was  ap- 
jioititcd,  the  whole  army  became  agitated,  disorderly,  and 
almost  mutinous.  At  this  crisis,  Dacre  and  Musgravc,  two 
English  officers,  advanced  to  reconnoitre  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  horse,  and  approaching  near  enough  to  perceive 
the  condition  of  the  Scots,  boldly  charged  them.  The 
effect  of  this  surprise  was  instantaneous  and  fatal.  Ten 
thousand  Scots  fled  from  three  hundred  English  cavalry, 
with  scarcely  a  momentary  resistance.  In  the  panic  the 
greater  number  escaped,  but  a  thousand  prisoners  were 
token,  and  among  them  many  of  the  leading  nobles,  Cas- 
sillis,  Glencairn,  Maxwell,  Somerville,  Gray,  Oliphant,  and 
Fleming. 

This  second  calamity  completely  overwhelmed  the  king. 
He  had  eagerly  awaited  at  Caerlavcrock  the  first  news  from 
tlie  army  .  and  he  anticipated  a  victory  which  should  efface  the 
late  dishonour,  and  restore  the  feelings  of  cordiality  between 
himself  and  his  barons.  In  an  instant  the  hope  was  blasted, 
and  gave  place  to  the  most  gloomy  despondency.  For 
their  unheard-of  conduct,  James  could  find  no  solution  but 
in  the  persuasion  that  his  nobles  had  secretly  conspired  to 
betray  him  to  England,  and  to  sacrifice  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  gratification  of  their  personal  revenge. 
This  idea  preyed  upon  his  mind.  The  feeling  that  his  army 
had  exposed  themselves  their  sovereign,  and  the  Scottish 
name  to  contempt,  took  entire  possession  of  him.  He  became 
i  lie  victim  of  a  low  fever,  which  had  its  seat  in  a  wounded 
heart,  and  from  a  proud  monarch,  lately  in  the  vigour  of 
his  strength  and  the  prime  of  his  age,  he  sunk  into  a  state 
of  silent  melancholy.  When  in  this  hopeless  condition,  the 
arrived  that  his  queen  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter. 


The  king 
die*  of  a 
broken 


He  had  already  lost  his  two  sons,  and  dung  to  the  hope  Scotland, 
that  his  next  might  be  a  boy.  But  here  too  he  was  met  by^sss"  „  ^a.» 
disappointment ;  and  wandering  back  in  thought  to  the  time  "rl 1 
when  the  daughter  of  Bruce  brought  to  his  ancestor,  theA  *" 
steward  of  Scotland,  the  dowry  of  the  kingdom,  he  received 
the  intelligence  with  the  melancholy  remark,  "  It  cam  wi'  a 
lass,  it  will  gang  wi'  a  lass "  It  came  by  a  girl,  and  will  go 
with  a  girl."    As  he  said  this,  a  few  of  the  most  tuithful  of  his 
nobles  and  councillors  stood  round  his  bed ;  and  as  they 
strove  to  comfort  him,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  them 
to  kiss,  and  regarding  them  with  great  affection,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  placidly  expired.    He  died  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign. 

Somewhat  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed  Mary,  an 
since  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  had  left  the  country  infant  right 
under  circumstances  of  calamity  and  danger  strikingly  sinii  •  d".vs  old, 
lar  to  those  in  which  it  now  found  itself  in  losing  James  '^CC^^'° 
the  Fifth.  Alexander  had  been  bereft  of  all  his  sons,  and'  '  CTOwn* 
the  crown  descended  to  an  only  grand-daughter,  the  Maiden 
of  Norway.  James  had  been  visited  by  a  like  bereavement. 
His  sons,  Arthur  and  James,  had  been  cut  off,  and  his  only 
daughter,  Mary,  an  infant  eight  days  old,  was  now  queen. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  kingdom  saw  itself  exposed 
to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Edward  the  First,  who  imme- 
diately conceived  the  project  of  marrying  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land to  his  eldest  son.  On  the  death  of  James,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  a  monarch  far  inferior  in  talent  to  Edward,  but 
equally  ambitious,  and,  where  the  rights  of  others  were  con- 
cerned, still  more  unscrupulous,  at  once  embraced  the  de- 
sign of  marrying  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  infant 
Miry.  Edward,  when  disappointed  of  his  first  object  by 
the  death  of  the  infant  queen,  resorted  to  intrigue  and  force 
to  accomplish  his  purpose ;  and  Henry  having  been  baffled 
in  his  ambition,  not  indeed  by  the  death,  but  by  the  betroth- 
men t  of  Mary  to  the  dauphin,  resorted  to  the  same  weapons 
to  effect  his  designs.  One  point  of  the  parallel,  and  that 
the  most  mortifying  of  all,  remains.  In  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward, Scotland  was  basely  deserted  by  her  leading  no- 
bility, and  owed  her  liberty  to  the  inherent  love  of  free- 
dom and  the  persevering  courage  of  her  people.  It  was  the 
some  under  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth. 
The  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  found  the  great 
majority  of  the  Scottish  nobles  as  selfish,  wavering,  and 
unprincipled  as  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Edward, — 
supported  by  the  money  of  England,  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
independence  of  their  country  to  their  individual  ambition ; 
and  if  Scotland  preserved  her  liberty  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  she  did,  the  agents  selected 
for  her  deliverance  were  the  great  body  of  her  people,  and 
the  numerous  and  influential  classes  of  the  clergy.  From 
these  general  remarks  let  us  return  to  our  historical  sketch. 

The  rout  at  the  Sol  way  Moss,  followed,  as  we  have  seen  Intrigues  o1 
it,  by  the  death  of  the  king,  gave  an  alarming  advantage  to  Henry  with 
Henry  the  Eighth.    The  earl  of  Angus,  Sir  George  Do 


glos,  and  the  numerous  supporters  of  this  house,  still  po 

i  In 


lou-  tk*  prisoa- 

•  ,WCr'So'lw^^n*, 
ful  though  in  banishment,  had  been  long  devoted  to  his  in-  »«  " 

t crests,  in  the  support  of  which  they  saw  the  only  sure 
hope  of  their  own  restoration.  To  these  were  added  the 
prisoners  of  highest  rank  who  were  taken  in  the  late  dis- 
graceful flight.  To  them  the  English  monarch  now  pro- 
posed an  alternative,  trying  indeed,  but  in  the  choice  of 
which  no  citizen  of  a  free  country  ought  to  have  hesitated. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  were  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower,  to  which  they  had  been  conducted 
immediately  after  their  being  taken.  On  the  other,  they 
were  promised  freedom,  and  a  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, but  coupled  with  extraordinary  conditions.  A  bond 
was  drawn  up  which  they  were  required  to  sign.  By- 
it  they  acknowledged  Henry  as  lord  superior  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland ;  they  promised  to  exert  their  influence  to 
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Scotland,  resignation  into  his  hands  of  all  its  fortresses  ;  they  engaged 
v-^v^*'to  have  their  infant  queen  delivered  to  his  keeping;  and 
JJjJ',  KAn  thej  solemnly  stipulated,  that  if  the  parliament  of  Scot- 


they  would  employ  their  whole 
id  in  completing 


•  1542,land  resisted  such 

feudal  strength  to  co-operate  with  Engtani 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  To  this  engagement  they 
were  required  to  swear  fidelity ;  and  if  they  failed  in  ac- 
complishing the  wishes  of  the  king,  the  penalty  was  to  be 
their  immediate  return  to  their  prisons  in  England.  It  must 
have  been  apparent  to  the  Scottish  prisoners  that  such  an 
engagement  virtually  annihilated  the  existence  of  their 
country  as  a  separate  kingdom  ;  and  yet  it  is  mortifying  to 
add  that  it  was  embraced  by  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and 
Cassillis,  with  the  lords  Maxwell,  Soroerville,  and  OliphanL 
These  were  among  the  chief  prisoners  taken  in  the  rout 
of  Solway  Moss ;  the  rest  were  of  inferior  rank,  and  re- 
mained in  captivity,  while  Angus,  Sir  George  Douglas, 
and  the  strength  of  their  house,  cordially  co-operated  with 


portirf  in 


Arrival  of 

tbe  Dou- 


Henry.1 

A.V  1542.  It  was  the  policy  of  these  lords  on  their  return  to  Scot- 
Sisieof  huid,  to  conceal  the  full  extent  of  their  engagements, 
and  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  the  country  divided  into  two  factions.  On  ll>e  one 
side,  was  cardinal  Beaton  the  chancellor,  supported  by  the 
queen-mother  Mary  of  Guise,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
the  Roman  Catholic  nobility,  and  the  interest  of  France. 
On  the  other  stood  the  earl  of  Arran,  nearest  heir  to  the 
crown,  a  weak  and  indolent  man,  who  leaned  to  the  re- 
formed opinions ;  all  the  nobles  who  had  forsaken  the  an- 
cient faith,  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  many 
who,  ignorant  of  the  unjust  and  degrading  demandsofHenry, 
considered  a  marriage  with  England,  under  due  safeguard*, 
as  a  wise  and  politic  step.    As  to  the  great  body  of  the 

understand  tbe  middle 
as  far  as  they  can 

be  detected,  were  somewhat  discordant.  Many  favoured 
the  reformation,  and  from  hostility  to  tbe  cardinal,  gave  a 
virtual  support  to  Henry  tbe  Eighth  and  the  English  fac- 
tion ;  but  tbeir  feeling  of  national  independence  was  so 
strong,  that  on  the  slightest  assumption  of  superiority,  it 
was  ready  to  exhibit  itself  in  determined  hostility. 

Into  the  details  of  the  struggles  between  these  opposite 
factions,  it  belongs  not  to  our  plan  to  enter.    We  must 

!th"<Kni  ,n"cn  on,y  t,,e  Kre't  J«,*'l«n*T  events ;  but  these,  even  in  their 
"'most  general  form,  are  full  of  interest.  On  tbe  death  of 
the  king,  Beaton  produced  a  will  which  appointed  him  chief 
governor  of  the  realm,  and  guardian  to  tbe  infant  queen ; 
but  the  paper  was  thrown  aside  as  a  forged  instrument ; 
Arran,  tbe  nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  was  chosen  governor ; 
and  the  cardinal  having  contented  himself  with  securing 
the  interest  and  support  of  France,  prepared  for  a  deter- 
mined struggle  with  his  opponents.  At  this  moment,  the 
Douglases  and  the  Solway  prisoners  arrived,  of  which  party 
Sir  George  Douglas,  brotber  to  Angus,  and  father  of  the 
celebrated  regent  Morton,  was  the  leader.  Their  first  act 
was  bold  and  successful.  Beaton  was  arraigned  of  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  France,  and  hurried  to  prison ;  a 
parliament 
alliance  with 

to  be  completely  under  English 

expected  that  Henrys  schemes  of  ambition  were  not  far 
from  their  accomplishment.  But  they  were  defeated  by 
his  own  violent  and  intolerant  conduct.  He  insisted  on 
having  the  cardinal  delivered  up  to  be  imprisoned  in  Eng- 
land :  he  upbraided  the  Douglases  for  their  delay  to  surren- 
der the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  instead  of  being  con- 
tented with  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  which  agreed 
to  the  marriage  between  the  Scottish  queen  and  his  son,  he 
expressed  the  most  violent  resentment,  because  the 


insisted  that  their  country  should  preserve  its  liberties  as  a  Scotland 
separate  and  independent  kingdom.  •^*.^»* 

Amidst  these  collisions  the  secret  treachery  of  the  Dou-  }>i*r7- 
glases  and  the  Solway  lords  began  to  transpire.    Beaton  AmD  J**' 
nearly  about  the  same  time  recovered  his  liberty,  and  after  ^J"^ ^ 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  secure  a  matrimonial  alliance  w  ith  t^rty  and 
England  on  just  and  equal  grounds,  he  placed  himself  and  place*  him- 
the  great  party  of  which  he  became  the  leader  in  deter-  wl  fin  op- 
mined  hostility  to  Henry.  A  last  effort,  however,  was  made,  portion  to 
and  a  Scottish  embassy  sought  the  English  court.    In  a 
personal  interview,  the  ambassadors  explained  to  the  king  VUL 
the  conditions  on  which  the  country  would  agree  to  the 
marriage.    To  their  astonishment,  the  monarch,  overcome 
by  passion,  proclaimed  himself  lord  paramount  of  Scotland, 
and  insisted  that  the  government  of  that  kingdom,  and  the 
custody  of  its  infant  sovereign,  belonged  of  right  to  him. 
This  disclosure,  which  was  made  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
and  against  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  English  faction, 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect-   It  was  received  in  Scot- 
land, as  had  been  predicted,  with  a  universal  burst  of  in- 
dignation.   It  gave  the  cardinal  and  the  French  party  an 
immediate  ascendancy ;  the  governor,  Arran,  and  his  friends 

{handler,  the  English  ambassador,  could  not  aafe^shet 
himself  in  the  capital. 

To  counteract  all  these  effects,  Sir  George  Douglas  exert-  TWt  of 
ed  himself  with  indefatigable  activity.  Henry  was  prevailed  wnw 
upon  to  renounce  the  most  obnoxious  part  of  his  demands.*'"''  >•"«■• 
Arran,  with  his  characteristic  caprice,  de—'t-H  hi.  — 
friends  ;  and  in  a  convention  of  the  nobles 
attended  by  the  opposite  faction,  the  treaties  of  i 
and  pacification  with  England  were  finally  i 
although,  as  far  as  it  was  promulgated  to  the  ptople,  the 
concluded,  preserved  entire  the  rights  and 
•land,  a  j)aper  has  lately  been  discovered, 
and  entitl 


liberties  of  Scotland,  i 

drawn  up  at  the  same  time,  and  entitled  a  tecret  De- 
vice, in  which  the  earls  of  Angus  and  Glencairn,  with  lord 
Maxwell,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  tbe  rest  of  their_  party, 
once 
king, 


more  tied  themselves  to  the  service  of  tbe 
and  promised  that,  if  he  did  not  accomplish  the  full 
extent  of  his  designs,  he  should  at  least  have  I 
he  Forth. 


no  easy  matter.  Trescfcrtv 
it  had  beenoftl.r««rl 


,,„„!  Of 


was  summoned  for  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
th  England ;  and  as  the  governor,  Arran,  appeared 
letely  under  English  influence,  it  was  confidently 


on  this  side  the  Forth.* 

To  fulfil  this  treaty,  however,  was 
It  was  averred  by  tbe  opposite  faction,  that 
carried  through  by  private  influence,  unsanctioned  by  the  of 
highest  nobles,  unauthorized  by  any  parliament,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  tbe  people ;  and  at  this  very  crisis  the  car- 
dinal obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the  infant  queen, 
who  had  hitherto  been  slricdy  guarded  by  the  governor 
and  the  Hamilton*.  To  balance  this  success,  Arran,  whose 
character  had  hitherto  been  only  weak,  became  alarmed  at 
the  success  of  the  cardinal ;  and,  flattered  by  a  proposal  of 
the  English  king  to  make  him  sovereign  of  Scotland  beyond 
the  Forth,  declared  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  an 
English  army  for  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  held  a  convention  of  the  nobles  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Holyrood,  and  in  his  character  of  governor 
of  the  realm,  ratified  the  marriage  treaty  with  England,  un- 
mindful of  the  protestations  of  Beaton  and  his  party,  that 
they  were  no  parties  to  such  a  transaction,  and  would  not 
hold  themselves  bound  by  a  decision  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of"  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  enraged  by  this  opposition,  acted  with  Violent* 
his  wonted  impetuosity  and  want  of  principle.    He  intrigued  of  iht 
against  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  cardinal,  but  his  plots  to  Kt.t  i  »>> 
get  possession  of  tbe  prelate  were  unsuccessful;  he  seiatcd  swa- 
the ships  of  the  Scottish  merchants  which  w  ere  in  English 
ports,  a  measure  which  was  deeply  resented ;  and  he  assumed 
that  tone  of  haughty  defiance,  which,  when  united  to  his 


Paper«,  vol  i.  pp.  60,  HI. 
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hostile  preparations  made  it  Apparent  that  war  could  not  be 
ong  averted.  France  now  ofiered  her  assistance  to  her  an- 
cient ally.  The  earl  of  Arran,  ever  wavering  and  irresolute! 
once  more  threw  his  whole  influence  into  Beaton's  hands; 
and  this  minister,  availing  himself  of  an  accession  of  strength, 
proceeded  with  a  vigorous  hand  to  suppress  heresy,  and  to 


dett 


,1 


Henry  en- 
courages in 
attempt  to 
aniuuuinite 
Beaton. 
lr.ra.ion  by 


Battle  of 
Alteram 

Mu'r. 


resistance  to  England. 
Henry,  who  was  thoroughly  unprincipled,  and  cared  not 
what  means  he  used  to  rid  himself  of  hisopponents,  attempted 
to  remove  the  cardinal,  by  hiring  Brunston,  Grange,  Rothes, 
and  some  of  the  opposite  faction,  to  seize  or  assassinate 
him;  but  he  once  more  foiled  in  this  nefarious  project,  and, 
foiled  and  irritated,  let  loose  his  vengeance  in  the  shape  of 
a  uaval  invasion.  An  English  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  under 
lord  Lisle,  high  admiral,  appeared  suddenly  in  the  Forth, 
and  disembarked  a  force  which  plundered  Leith,  sacked 
Edinburgh,  which  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  ra- 
vaged the  adjoining  country  with  merciless  cruelty,  and 
le't  upon  land  a  considerable  force,  which,  in  its  retreat, 
was  as  remorseless  in  its  devastations  as  the  fleet  had 
been  in  its  attack.  Such  was  Henry's  mode  of  wooing,  of 
which  it  was  well  observed  by  lord  Herbert,  that  he  did 
too  much  for  a  suitor,  and  too  little  for  a  conqueror. 

Ft  might  have  been  expected  that  the  rival  leaders  and 
factions  in  the  state,  all  of  whom  had  suffered  by  this  in- 
vasion, would  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  necessity 
of  saving  the  country,  by  uniting  their  strength ;  but  in 
vain  the  cardinal  strained  every  effort  to  effect  so  desir- 
able a  result.  Mutual  jealousies,  feudal  quarrels,  renewed 
intrigues  with  England,  private  bonds  or  covenants  among 
themselves,  all  co-operated  to  destroy  any  cordial  union; 
and  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Glencaim,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Scottish  barons,  seized  this  opportunity  to 
sell  themselves  to  Henry,  and  to  conduct  a  hostile  expedi- 
tion into  the  heart  of  Scotland. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  all  was  gloom  and  despond- 
ency, that  the  earl  of  Angus,  who,  with  his  brother,  had 
been  lately  restored  to  his  estates,  and  absolved  in  Par- 
liament from  the  sentence  of  treason,  encountered  and  to- 
tally defeated  Sir  Ralph  Evre  and  Sir  Brian  Layton  at 
Ancram  Muir.  These  English  leaders  had  procured  from 
Henry  a  grant  of  all  they  could  conquer  in  Tevioldale  and 
the  Merse,  where  Angus's  estates  chiefly  lay;  and  penetrat- 
ing at  the  head  of  live  thousand  men  to  Melrose,  they  not 
only  ravaged  that  district,  but  plundered  the  abbey,  and 
wantonly  defaced  the  tombs  of  the  house  of  Douglas;  an 
insult  which  Angus  revenged  in  the  most  signal  manner, 
by  attacking  the  English  in  their  retreat,  dispersing  their 
force,  with  the  slaughter  of  eight  hundred  men,  leaving  Evre 
and  Layton  dead  on  the  field,  and  making  a  capture  of  one 
thousand  prisoners. 

This  victory,  although  resulting  not  from  patriotic  prin- 
ciple, but  personal  revenge,  hud  a  good  effect  in  restor- 
ing confidence  to  the  people;  and  it  was  followed  up  by  the 
resolution  of  Francis  the  First  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  and  to  assist  Scotland  by  an  auxiliary 
force.  Beaton,  encouraged  by  this  expected  aid,  having 
concentrated  his  party,  prevailed  upon  the  majority  of  the 
nobles,  in  a  convention  held  in  the  capital,  to  refuse 
every  advance  of  the  English  monarch,  and  to  declare  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  marriage  at  an  end;  while  Henry, 
enraged  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  this  success,  eagerly  en- 
couraged a  second  plot  of  the  carls  of  Cossillis,  Angus, 
and  Glencaim,  for  the  murder  of  the  cardinal.  The 
king,  however,  enjoined  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  propose  the 
assassination,  as  coming  from  himself,  and  the 


at  this  moment  would  not  act  without  Henry's  direct  ap- 
proval.1 

In  the  midst  of  these  dark  plots,  a  French  fleet  arrived  Msry. 
in  Scotland  with  three  thousand  men.    This  led  to  decisive       '  •'**?• 
measures.    A  Scottish  army  was  assembled ;  but  torn  as  j.-r  B 
usual  by  internal  dissensions,  and  betrayed  by  the  Douglases,  Orct. 
who  held  a  principal  command,  its  operations  were  insigni-  A.  D.  1545. 
hcant.  and  its  retreat  almost  immediate.    This  was  follow-  Hottiliries 
ed  by  a  cruel  invasion  of  the  English,  in  which  the  earl  of  continued. 
Hertford,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  whose  numbers  rendered 
opposition  fruitless,  invaded  Scotland,  and  after  a  desolating 
progress  sent  word  to  his  master,  that  for  three  hundred 
years  there  had  not  been  such  ravages  committed.  Seven 
monasteries  and  religious  houses,  sixteen  castles  and  towns, 
five  market  towns,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  villages, 
thirteen  mills  and  three  hospitals,  were  burned  down  during 
this  atrocious  expedition;  and  there  still  exists  a  character- 
istic letter,  in  which  Henry,  on  receiving  some  French  de- 
serters into  his  service,  enjoins  them  to  show  their  attach- 
ment by  some  notable  exploit,  such  as  the  "  trapping  or 
slaying  the  cardinal."    He,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  and  Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  to  attack  Scot- 
land on  the  west  coasts ;  and  having  heard  that  Beaton,  his 
able  and  indefatigable  enemy,  meditated  a  visit  to  France 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidising  a  large  auxiliary  force  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  he  determined  to  make  a  last  effort 
to  cut  him  off,  and  with  this  view,  resumed  with  the  laird 
of  Brunston  the  plot  for  his  assassination. 

Into  the  details  of  this  remarkable  conspiracy,  and  the  Conspiracy 
various  parties  whom  Henry  contrived  to  bring  together  for  to  *«*uin- 
the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  purpose,  we  cannot  here  ate  Bmton. 
enter.*    Fanaticism  of  the  sternest  kind,  w  hich  had  be,  n  -}  1 1     '  '■ 
worked  up  into  action  by  the  cardinal's  cruel  execution  of^jVJ?J^?J 
George  Wishart,  commonly  called  the  martyr,  united  itself^*  jJJJJ " 
to  more  mercenary  motives  with  some  of  the  conspirators, 
and  with  others,  to  the  desire  of  private  revenge;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  a  band  of  desperate  men,  who 
are  now  known  to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  England,  and 
some  of  whom  had  been  on  former  occasions  urged  by  the 
English  king  to  the  commission  of  the  murder,  broke  into 
the  cardinal  s  apartments  in  the  castle  of  Sl  Andrews,  beat 
down  the  barricades  with  which  the  miserable  man  had  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  door,  and  putting  him  instantly  to 
death,  hung  out  his  naked  and  mangled  body  over  the  win- 
dowof  his  bed-chamber,  in  savage  and  brutal  triumph.  They 
then  seized  the  castle,  dismissed  unharmed  the  household 
servants  of  the  cardinal,  sent  off  a  messenger  to  the  English 
court  to  inform  Henry  of  their  success;  and  being  soon  after- 
wards joined  by  John  Knox,  and  a  considerable  band  of  his 
friends,  who  considered  the  death  of  Beaton  as  favourable  to 
the  reformation,  they  determined  to  defend  the  castle  for 
Henry  against  any  force  which  might  be  brought  against 
them. 

These  confident  anticipations  were,  for  a  time,  overthrown  Death  of 
by  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  an  event  soon  followed  Henry 
by  that  of  his  rival  Francis  the  First;  but  the  accession  of  Y"1* 
Edward  the  Sixth  in  England,  and  that  of  Henry  the  Second 
in  France,  did  not  materially  alter  the  policy  of  either  king-  y  j 
dom  towards  Scotland.    In  England,  the  protector  Somer-  Mesrarrn 
set,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  during ot  the 
the  minority  of  his  royal  nephew,  considered  himself  bound  Protector 
to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  marriage  treaty  between  So'"'-"**- 
Edward  and  the  young  queen  of  Scots ;  while  in  France, 
Henry  the  Second,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  directed  in  his  affairs  by  the  Guises,  foresaw 
at  once  the  necessity  of  an  intimate  union  with  Mary  of 


•  Trtlw'n  Hintory  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  *W,  8W». 


•  The  whole  of  the  plot,  it  U  to  be  traced  in  authr 
oM>co«Und,  vol.  v  p.  387-301,  and  in  an  Appendix 


letter*  in  the  Stat-  Paper-Oflie*.  will  he  found  derailed  in  Tytler's  Hi«torjr 

of  Cardinal 
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SroiU/wl  Guise  the  queen-dowager,  ami  the  governor  Arnut ;  his  po- 
licy  being  to  arrest  the  *pread  of  the  reformed  opinions,  and 
Mary.       to  weaken  England  in  the 

V"',**?-  ed  for  an  easy  triumph, 
a  French       ^or  n'ne  i'can  a'tcr  ,ne  assassination  of  Beaton,  the  earl 
fleet  in      ot"  Arran  continued  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and 
Scotland,   during  that  period  some  events  took  place  which  drew 
after  them  important  effect*.    The  warlike  preparations 
of  Somerset  induced  the  French  government  to  antici- 
pate hia  motions ;  and  a  French  fleet  of  sixteen  armed  gal- 
leons having  entered  the  Frith,  bombarded  and  carried  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which  the  conspirators  against 
Beaton,  and  Knox  the  Scottish  reformer,  had  deemed  them- 
selves secure. 

Knox  rail-  It  was  when  shut  up  in  St.  Andrews,  that  this  extra- 
Mi  to  the  ordinary  man  first  assumed  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
mini»try.  reformed  religion;  but  having  capitulated  with  the  rest, 
A.D.I  646.  ■ 


in  mutes 
Scotlun 
B..ile  of 


lie  was  embarked  with  his  associates  for  France,  and  on 
his  arrival  (here,  kept  a  prisoner  in  chains  on  board  the 
galleys.  He  remained  on  the  continent  till  1550,  when  he 
returned  not  to  Scotland,  but  to  England,  and  became 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Immediately  after  the  siege  of  St.  Andrews,  the  protec- 
tor Somerset  invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  strong,  and  supported  by  a  fleet  of  thirty- 
four  ships  of  war.  He  was  met  by  Arran,  the  governor,  at 
A  D  1547.  Musselburgh,  or  Pinkey-cleugh,  within  about  six  miles 
distance  from  the  capital,  where  an  army  considerably  more 
than  double  the  number  of  the  English  had  encamped  in  so 
strung  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  that  with  proper 
military  skill  on  their  part,  any  attempt  to  dislodge  them 
might  have  brought  ruin  on  their  assailants.  The  inexpe- 
rience and  folly  of  Arran,  the  governor,  threw  away  this 
advantage.  He  mistook  a  movement  of  Somerset,  in  which 
the  English  leader  meant  to  possess  himself  of  an  adjoining 
height,  for  an  intention  to  communicate  with  his  fleet  and  re- 
embark  his  army;  and  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
best  officers,  he  gave  order*  for  the  whole  army  to  strike  their 
tent*  and  cross  the  river  on  which  he  had  encamped.  The 
order  was  at  first  resisted,  at  last  unwillingly  and  imper- 
fectly obeyed;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  en- 
sued, the  English  attacked  the  Scottish  divisions  in  detail, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Fourteen  thousand  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  in  the  chase, 
while  the  English  loss  was  comparatively  trifling. 

Since  the  fatal  day  of  Floddon,  Scotland  had  sustained  no 
defeat  in  the  least  degree  approaching  to  this  at  Pinkey, 
and  had  it  been  followed  up  by  the  Protector,  the  conse- 
quences must  have  been  of  the  most  serious  kind,  perhaps 
fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  country.  But  happily  Somerset, 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  victory,  received  accounts  of 
a  conspiracy  which  hit  enemies  at  the  English  court  had 
organized  against  him ;  and  impatient  to  confront  them  in 
person,  liis  measures  were  hurried,  confused,  and  ill-di- 
gested. After  a  brief  stay  in  the  capital,  he  commenced 
his  retreat  through  Teviotdale,  and  the  fleet  at  the  same 
time  weighed  anchor  and  returned  to  England. 
M»rr  «ent  The  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Pinkey,  and  the  effects 
to  France,  of  a  subsequent  and  cruel  inroad  into  Annan  dale  by  Lord 
Wharton  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  were  to  exasperate  the 
feelings  of  national  antipathy,  and  to  throw  the  governor  and 
the  queen-mother  more  decidedly  into  the  arms  of  France. 
A  convention  was  held  at  Stirling,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  request  the  immediate  assistance  of  a  French  force, 
and  to  send  M.iry.  the  young  queen  of  Scots,  to  be  educated 
at  the  court  of  I  lenry  the  Second.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Sicur 
Montalcmbert,  commonly  called  Monsieur  d'Esse,  one  of 
the  ablest  officers  in  the  service  of  that  country,  arrived  in 
Scotland  with  six  thousand  men.  In  a  parliament  held  at 
Haddington,  the  marriage  of  the  French  dauphin  to  the 
queen  of  Siots  was  finally  determined ;  and  the  infant  Mary, 


siid  be- 
trothed to 
the  D«i- 


in  August  ■Jjg^|m 


then  in  her  sixth  year,  took  her  voyage  to  France, 
panied  by  lords  Erskinc  and  Livingston,  her 
and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  court  of  St.  C 
1548. 

It  belongs  not  to  an  historical  sketch  of  this  kind,  to  enter  Wir  with 
into  the  details  of  that  sanguinary  and  obstinate  war  which  England, 
now  took  place  between  England  and  the  united  strength  ['e 
of  France  and  Scotland.  The  slaughter  at  Pinkey,  ther  " 
burning  of  their  sea-ports  and  shipping,  and  the  pitiless  se- 
verity with  which  the  repeated  invasions  of  their  country 
were  accompanied,  had  at  length  animated  the  Scots  with 
a  common  feeling  of  revenge,  which  gave  to  the  contest 
a  character  of  peculiar  ferocity,  and  manifested  itself  in 
shocking  excesses.  Happily  the  struggle  did  not  continue 
long.  The  peace  of  Boulogne,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, led,  in  1550,  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Scotland, 
where  for  some  time  before,  the  tide  of  success  had  run  in 
favour  of  the  governor  and  his  foreign  auxiliaries ;  ami  thus, 
after  a  war  which  had  lasted  for  seven  years,  dating  it  from 
the  year  1543,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  detenu  inn:  to  en- 
force the  observation  of  the  treaty,  the  English  saw  them- 
selves obliged  to  abandon  the  extravagant  project  of  compel- 
ling the  Scots  into  a  matrimonial  alliance. 

This  war,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage,  was  not  Mary  of 
lung  aftirwurds  fbliowed  by  the  still  more  important  and  event-  (imw  ob- 
ful  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  the  reformation,  the  his- 1*'1*  ths 
tory  of  which  may  properly  be  divided  into  the  war  of  opinion,  'J'S?7a«j 
which  extended  from  the  arrival  of  Knox  in  Scotland  in  1 555, 
to  the  attack  upon  Perth  in  1 559  •  And  the  actual  war  between 
the  Congregation  and  their  opponents,  which  was  compara- 
tively of  short  duration,  and  concluded  in  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  triumph  of  the  party  of  the  Congregation,  in 
1561.  How  difficult  is  it,  in  the  narrow  compass  allowed  us  for 
this  picture,  to  do  justice  even  to  its  prominent  outlines  ? 
The  queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  a  woman,  by  the  con- 
fession of  her  enemies,  of  good  judgment,  and  sincere  and 
upright  principles,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  retirement 
of  Arran  and  her  own  nomination  to  the  regency,  (April 
1554).  She  was  enabled  to  accomplish  this  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  France,  then  high  in  Scotland  ;  but  she  was 
assisted  also  by  the  leaders  of  the  protectant  party,  whom 
she  courted  and  attached  to  her  interest.  Her  possession 
of  tile  supreme  power  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  and  the  accession  of  Mary,  a  princess, 
as  is  well  known,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  ancient  faith; 
but  these  changes  were  not  accompanied  by  any  important 
political  events.  The  queen-dowager,  indeed,  when  she  saw 
England  and  Spain  engaged  in  Italy  in  a  struggle  with  France 
and  the  pope,  deemed  it  her  duty  to  suport  her  country  and 
attack  England  ;  but  although  the  Scottish  barons  assembled 
an  army,  it  was  only  to  act  on  the  defensive;  tbey  refused 
to  cross  the  border,  and  the  Regent,  hitherto  on  the  most 
amicable  terms  with  the  nobles,  dismissed  them  with  undis- 
scmblcd  resentment. 

To  make  up  for  this  disappointment,  the  marriage  between  M«rri«rr 
the  young  queen  of  Scots  and  the  dauphin  was  concluded  of  Mary  tc 
with  much  solemnity  at  Notre  Dame;  and  in  a  parliament  the  D»u- 
held  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  agreed  that  the  youthful  husband 
should  bear  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland  during  the  con-  ( 
tinuance  of  the  marriage,  that  all  letters  in  Scotland  should  „f,Q^" 
run  in  the  joint  names  of  Francis  and  Mary,  and  that  the  Klmbeik. 
arms  of  both  kingdoms  should  be  quartered  in  the  great  seal 
and  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.    These  transactions  had 
not  been  long  concluded,  when  Mary  of  England,  broken- 
hearted by  the  loss  of  Calais  and  the  neglect  of  Philip,  sunk 
into  the  grave ;  and  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne  was 
hailed  with  universal  delight  by  the  protestant  party  in  Europe. 

When  the  English  queen  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  Progress  ot 
the  reformation,  this  great  moral  revolution  had  made  no,B«  Ref0'- 
inconsiderable  progress  in  Scotland.  The  return  of  Knox^1  f 
to  his  native  country  in  1555,  and  the  influence  which  hi* 
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fiery  zeal  and  popular  eloquence  won 


I  the  title  of  king  of  Scot*  for  the  dauphin; 


more  compelled,  probably  by  fear*  for  hi*  life,  to  retreat  to 
Geneva,  the  danger  appear*  soon  to  have  paused,  and  the 
leader*  of  the  Congregation,  coniciou*  of  increasing  ttrenglh. 


they  engaged  to  e*tabliih  the  word  of  God,  to 
gospel  of  Christ,  to  labour  to  have  faithful  mini 
i  what  they  termed  the 


tin  the 
and  to 


and  abominations  of  the 


matrimonial 

and  intreating  the  lord*  of  the  Congregation  to  wit] 
their  petition  and  articles  for  a  season,  «he  promised  them  "i 
her  protection,  and  a  favourable  consideration  of  their  de-  ylC*._ 
roands.  To  this  they  agreed,  but  under  a  protection  which 
read  in  parliament.  It  proved  by  the  manner 
itwas  worded  that  they  knew  their  own  *trength  j 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  were  prepared  to  enforce  their 
demand  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  the  church. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  when  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  A.D.  1558. 


This  bond  was  little  less  than  an  open  declaration  of  war  had  taken  their  stand  on  the  ground  which  they  never  af-  Progress  of 
against  the  established  religion;  and  lest  it  should  be  mis-   terwards  deserted,  and  when  the  queen-regent,  having  ob-the  Hafor- 


understood,  the  lord*  of  the  Congregation  at  the  i 


Burning  of 
Waller 

Mill. 

A.  D.  1558. 


i  of 

Ike  Congre- 
gation. 
A.  D.  1558. 


passed  a  resolution,  declaring,  that  in  all  parishes  the  com- 
mon prayer,  by  which  was  meant  the  service  book  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  should  be  read  in  the  churches  by  the  cu-  arrived  in  his  native  country. 

rates,  if  qualified  to  perform  this  service,  if  not,  by  others  most  important  effect*.    It  was  one  of  the  great  principles 

in  the  parish  who  were  qualified.  It  was  resolved  at  the  same  of  Elizabeth's  policy  to  increase  her  own  security  by  wcak- 

timc,thatdoctrine,preaching,andthe  interpretation ofScrip-  ening  her  neighbours;  to  accomplish  which,  she  invariably 

ture  should  be  used  privately,  until  it  pleased  God  to  move  fomented  a  secret  faction  which  opposed  itself  to  the  exist- 

the  prince  to  grant  public  preaching  by  faithful  ministers,  ing  government.    We  have  already  teen  how  lightly  the 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  received  such  a  denunciation  feudal  nobility  of  Scotland  were  accustomed  to  regard 

of  the  national  faith  with  alarm  and  indignation ;  and  resort-  the  power  of  the  crown  or  the  law*  of  the  realm,  if  they 

ing  once  rnorc  to  those  weapons  which  had  already  so  deep-  interfered  in  any  prominent  manner  with  their  personal 

ly  injured  their  cause,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold  up  freedom  or  privileges ;  and  the  history  of  the  country,  from 

an  example  which  should  strike  terror  into  the  new  converts,  the  rcbcllioa  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Third,  to  the  moment 

Walter  Mill,  a  priest  who  had  embraced  the  reformation,  when  they  so  recently  refused  to  lead  their  forces  against 

was  seized,  tried,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  and  England,  had  exhibited  little  eke  than  the  total  destruction 

burned  at  St.  Andrews.  The  people,  however,  only  execrat-  of  any  balance  between  the  fierce  unbridled  license  of  the 

ed  the  cruelty  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  and  his  last  word*  aristocracy,  and  the  decreasing  influence  of  the  crow  n  and 

were  never  forgotten.    "  I  am  now  fourscore  and  two  years  the  laws. 

old,  and  could  not  have  lived  long  by  the  course  of  nature ;  Of  those  nobles  who  had  been  ready,  without  any  feel- 
but  a  hundred  better  shall  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones,  ings  of  shame,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  their  country, 
and  I  trust  in  God  I  am  the  laat  who  shall  suffer  death  in  and  to  be  bought  over  by  England,  many  had  embraced  the 
Scotland  for  this  cause."  A  pathetic  declaration,  and  hap-  principles  of  die  reformation.  To  men  so  long  accustom- 
pily  prophetical.  ed  to  make  their  personal  interest  the  measure  of  their  duty. 

Against  this  cruel  execution,  the  lords  of  the  Congrega-  and  to  think  ana  act  as  they  pleased,  a  revolution  which 

tion,  Glencairn,  Argyll,  Morton,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others,  contended  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  license  of  pri- 

presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  queen-dowager.  It  was  im-  vote  judgment,  must  have  warmly  recommended  itself;  and 

possible,  they  said,  tliat  her  Groce  could  be  ignorant  of  the  when  they  considered  the  history  of  the  English  reforraa- 

controvcrsy  which  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  popish  tion,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  church  lands  by  Henry 

clergy,  concerning  the  true  religion  and  the  right  worship-  and  Edward,  they  could  not,  we  may  believe,  be  totally  dead 


n  :)   tained  her  wishes,  considered  herself  independent  of  their^'"'" 
support,  that  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  Knox, 
who  soon  after  his  first  return  had  left  Scotland,  again 

Both  events  produced  the 


ing*  of  tb« 


ping  of  God.  They  denounced  the  power  which  was  claimed 
by  these  priests  of  dictating  their  creed  under  the  penalty 
of  Are  and  faggot,  and  declared,  that  although  hitherto  they 
had  remained  quiescent  under  such  abuses,  they  now  were 
persuaded,  that  they,  "as  port  of  that  power  which  God  had 
established  in  the  land,"  were  bound  to  defend  their  perse- 
cuted brethren.  They  proceeded  still  more  boldly  to  state, 
that  a  reformation  of  abuses  was  necessary,  not  only  in  re- 
ligion, but  in  the  temporal  government  of  the  state ;  and 
after  claiming  for  themselves  the  free  right  of  assembling  in 
public  or  private,  hearing  common  prayers,  and  liaving  the 
sacrament  of  the  I>ord's  Supper  administered  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  they  concluded  by  declaring  that  they  were  willing 
tliot  the  controversy  between  themselves  and  the  Catholic 
priesthood  should  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  laws  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.  This  declaration  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  a  supplication  to  parliament,  in  which  they  re- 
quested that  all  statutes  by  which  churchmen  were  empower- 
ed to  proceed  against  heretics,  should  be  suspended  until 
the  controversies  in  religion  were  determined  by  a  general 
council  of  the  church. 

This  petition  was  received  by  the  queen-regent  with  con- 
cealed dissatisfaction,  by  the  great  body  of  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  with  undisguised  scorn  and  reprobation.  It 
suited  however  the  regent  at  this  moment  to  dissemble. 
She  required  the  aid  of  the  protectant  lords  to  carry  her 
favourite  measures  in  this  pari  lament,  the  obtaining  the  crown- 


to  the  lesson.  The  church  of  Rome  in  Scotland  was  compa- 
ratively as  rich  as  her  sister  had  been  across  the  border;  and 
if  the  reformation  was  to  be  as  complete  in  their  own  coun- 
try as  in  England,  it  was  not  difficult  for  these  shrewd  barons 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  might  imitate,  perhaps  im- 
prove the  example- 
Over  an  aristocracy  of  such  a  character,  Elizabeth  and  her  influence 
ministers  at  once  perceived  how  easy  it  would  be  to  acquire  scqulmt 
an  influence.    Her  policy  at  home  was  to  avoid  war,  andovrr  the 
to  enforce  in  every  department  of  the  state  the  most  rigid  Von*7f'',,* 
economy.    Her  policy  abroad,  as  already  observed,  was 
give  her  neighbours  full  employment  within  thtir  own  realm, ' 
by  secretly  encouraging  every  faction  which  rose  against 
the  government.   From  the  first  moment  of  her  accession, 
therefore,  she  favoured  the  lender*  of  the  Congregation,  di- 
rected their  measures,  supported  them  with  money,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  in  return  a  respect  and  deference  supe- 
rior to  that  which  they  paid  to  their  own  sovereign. 

But  if  the  effects  of  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  upon  the  influence 
body  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  were  important  in  reference  toof  Knox, 
the  reformation,  the  consequences  of  Knox's  re-appearance  Change  in 
were  not  less  momentous  upon  the  character  of  the  people.'^'  ffeun8* 
Hitherto  the  healthy  patriotic  feeling,  the  resolution  to  de-°  f 
fend  their  independence  as  a  separate  kingdom  from  foreign 
domination  and  attack,  had  existed  almost  exclusively  in  the 
middle  and  lower  orders,  the  commercial  classes,  and  the  la- 
bourers of  the  soil.    But  among  these,  the  principles  of 
the  reformation  had  token  a  deep  root.    They  had  adopted 
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them,  not  Hkt  many  of  the  nobles,  from  interest,  but  from 
'  conviction ;  and  upon  their  minds  the  popular  eloquence  of 
Knox,  his  fiery  zeal,  his  denunciations  of  superstition,  his 
«arca*t;c  attacks  upon  the  ignorance  and  the  vices  of  his 
1  opponents,  produced  a  powerful  impression.  Till  this  period 
they  had  been  wont  to  regard  France  as  their  ancient  ally, 
and  England  as  their  ancient  enemy.  But  France  was  now 
held  forth  to  them,  in  the  discourses  of  their  favourite 
preacher,  as  their  bitterest  foe,  because  the  enemy  of  their 
soul's  health  ;  while  England  was  the  land  of  gospel  light, 
and  its  queen  the  princess  to  whom,  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
truth,  they  ought  to  look  with  affection  and  admiration. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  with  reference  to  the  momentous 
struggle  between  the  reformation  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  which  was  now  about  to  convulse  the  country.  Had 
the  queen-dowager  continued  to  act  with  the  same  judg- 
ment and  caution  which  had  distinguished  the  commence- 
ment of  her  government,  it  is  possible  that  the  struggle 
might  have  been  for  a  time  averted  ;  but  at  this  moment  the 
|K>werful  princes  of  the  house  of  Guise  deemed  it  expedient 
to  join  the  league  which  had  been  concluded  between  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  emperor,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  protestant*,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  ca- 
tholic faith  in  Europe.  They  immediately  communicated 
with  their  sister,  the  regent,  in  Scotland ;  and  such  was 
unfortunately  their  influence  over  her  mind,  that  after  a 
feeble  resistance  she  joined  the  papal  coalition. 
A.  D.  1558.  This  fatal  step  was  followed,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, bv  an  immediate  collision  between  the  two  parties.  In 
i  of  the  clergy  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  in 


the  Ctho.>March  ,5W  ,he  ]ords  51  thc  Congregation,  in  addition  to 


lira  and  the 
Protnt- 


the 


without  the 
parish  priests 
These  proposals 
A  pro- 


nsent  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
except  by  the  votes  of  the 
were  met  by  the  queen  with" a 

clamation  was  issued,  commanding  all  persons  to  resort 
daily  to  mass  and  confession.  It  was  declared  that  no  lan- 
guage but  thc  Ijitiii  could  be  used  in  public  prayers,  with- 
out violating  the  most  sacred  decrees  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  protestant  ministers  who  had  acted  in  defiance  of  these 
were  summoned  to  appear  at  Stirling,  and 
to  the  accusations  which  should  be 


it  wis  with  1 
of  their  devoted  foi- 


led by  the  principal  barons  of  Angus 
reaching  Perth,  however,  it  was  judged 


On 

expedient  to  attempt  a  measure  of  conciliation;  and  firskine 
of  Dun,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  and  grave  experi- 
ence, leaving  his  brethren,  proceeded  to  the  court  at  Stir- 
ling, where  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  re- 
gent. He  assured  her  that  their  single  demand  was  to  be 
til  lowed  to  worship  God  according  to  their  conscience,  and 
to  secure  liberty  for  their  preachers.  She  replied,  that  if 
he  would  prevail  on  the  Congregation  to  disperse,  their 
preachers  should  be  unmolested,  the  summons  discharged, 
and  their  grievances  redressed. 
Duplicity  To  this  Erskine  consented.  He  communicated  the  agrcc- 
uiUeveriiynicnt  to  his  brethren;  the  people  were  disbanded;  anil 
of  the  when  the  reformers  looked  lor  toleration  and  redress,  the 
queen -dowager,  with  a  perfidy  which  was  as  base  as  it  was 
unwise,  reiterated  the  summons,  and  on  their  failure  to  ap- 
pear, denounced  the  ministers  as  rebels.  Suchconduetinflam- 
ed  the  resentment  of  thc  Congregation  to  the  utmost  degree; 
and  Knox  having  seized  the  moment  to  deliver  a  stern  and 
impassioned  sermon  against  idolatry,  the  people  were  wrought 
up  to  a  state  of  high  excitement.  Observing  a  priest  about 
to  celebrate  mass,  after  the  preacher  had  retired,  they 
1  in  upon  the  altar,  tore  down  its  ornaments,  shivered 


the  shrines  and  relics,  and  speedily  demolished  every  monu-  Scotlw! 
merit  which  seemed  to  savour  of  idolatry.    From  tliat  mo- 
merit  the  fate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Scotland  gJ*J 
was  decided.    Having  once  broken  through  restraint,  and  ^^Vy, 
found  their  own  strength,  the  multitude  rushed  to  thc  reli- 
gious houses  of  the  Black  and  Grey  friars,  and  inflicted  on 
them  an  equally  summary  vengeance.    They  then  attack- 
ed the  cliarter-house  or  Carthusian  monastery,  which  expe- 
rienced a  similar  fate;  and  the  infection  of  tumult  and 
destruction  spreading  throughoutthecountry,  many  excesses 
of  the  same  kind  were  committed  in  the  provincial  towns. 
That  Knox  or  his  disciples  directly  advised  such  spoliation 
cannot  be  proved ;  that  the  principles  which  he  laid  down, 
and  his  stern  denunciations  of  his  opponents  aa  idolators, 
led  to  these  excesses,  is  certain. 

Thc  effects  of  such  scenes  on  the  queen-dowager,  were  to  Progress  ot 
rouse  her  to  instant  activity,  and  to  array  the  two  parties tbecontnc 
in  determined  opposition  to  each  other ;  for  although  some  ArmlsoVe 
of  the  protestant  leaders,  disclaiming  all  intentions  of  re-  Prof*°^<' 
bellion,  disapproved  of  the  late  violence,  and  still  acted  ^ '^[t_ 
with  the  regent,  their  neutrality  was  so  short-lived  that  itj^. 
scarcely  demands  attention.    It  had  the  effect,  however,  ot 
producing  a  momentary  spirit  of  conciliation.  The  protest- 
ants  presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  to  the  nobility,  and 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.    In  the  first  they  professed 
their  loyally,  deprecated  her  injustice,  and  demanded  li- 
berty of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  hearing  their  own 
preachers.    In  thc  second  they  vindicated  their  conduct  to 
their  brethren  of  the  Jtoman  Ca^0'*  n°bib't>  df^nJhthe 

who  first  ^ivjMjsi^t  (3  vi n d  n t )\v  di  st  Y\i.  d  l  \tt.  it  v  flusOi  The 
third  epistle  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  whom  they 
broadly  stigmatized  as  the  generation  of  antichrist,  was  a 
denunciation  of  war,  composed  in  that  spirit  of  coarse  and 
abusive  railing  which  unfortunately  marks  the  style  of  thc 
early  reformers.  Such  accusations  were  little  calculated  to 
produce  pacific  feelings ;  but  the  queen-regent,  who  liad 
assembled  her  army,  finding  it  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
Congregation,  proposed  an  armistice,  which  on  < 
ditions  was  accepted.  The  Congregation 
themselves  to  each  other  in  a  new  coveni 
their  forces,  and  for  the  second  time,  as  they  allege, 
overreached  by  the  treachery  of  the  dowager,  who,  I 
a  solemn  stipulation,  occupied  Perth  with  a  body  of  I 
soldiers,  expelled  the  magistrates  who  favoured  the  n 
ation,  and  garrisoned  the  town  with  troops  in  thc  pay  of 
France,  though  in  reality  Scots. 

This  unwise  and  unjustifiable  duplicity  had  the  worst  To*  Lord 
effects.    The  lord  James,  afterwards  the  regent  Murray,  Jsaw*  4*- 
a  young  man  of  great  talents  and  ambition,  who  had  hither-  g*™* 
to  adliered  to  the  regent,  though  professing  reformed  opi-  Kfjw 
nions,  deserted  her.    Argyll,  a  powerful  and  influential  gretwooT 
nobleman,  followed  his  example  ;  and,  faithful  to  their  re-  t,k, 
newed  covenant,  the  army  of  the  Congregation  assembled  in  I'ertb. 
strength  at  St.  Andrews.    Knox  in  the  mean  time,  whose  A.  I).  1 558 
voice,  Sadler,  the  English  ambassador,  compares  in  his  let- 
ters to  the  sound  of  a  thousand  trumpets,  set  out  on  a  preach- 
ing tour  through  the  country.  Directing  his  powerful  and  po- 
pular eloquence  against  thc  evils  of  superstition,  and  the  mi- 
sery of  the  thraldom  which,  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
the  house  of  Guise  were  attempting  to  fix  upon  their  coun- 
try, he  so  powerfully  excited  the  people,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  take  the  reformation  into  their  own  hands,  and 
levelled  with  the  ground  the  monasteries  of  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  orders.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  regent  ex- 
crted  herself  to  check  these  popular  outrages.   The  phrensy 
gained  strength ;  the  nobles  and  leaders  ot'the  Congregation 
felt  proportionally  encouraged,  and  advancing  with  their 
forces  upon  Perth,  they  opened  a  cannonade,  and  in  a 
short  time  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town.  Stimu- 
lated to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  by  such  success,  the 
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Scotland,  multitude,  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  Knox,  attacked  and 
' »^** destroyed  the  abbey  church  and  palace  of  Scone;  after 
M  irjr  and  which,  a  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Congregation,  under  the 
W5*j lord  J.ini, -.  and  Argyll,  made  a  rapid  march  upon  Stirling, 
'      'which  they  occupied,  hastened  afterwards  to  Linlithgow, 
and  having  in  both  towns  pulled  down  the  altars,  destroyed 
the  shrines,  anil,  as  they  said,  purged  the  places  of  idola- 
try, they  compelled  the  regent  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  to 
.  Dunbar,  and  entered  the  capital  in  triumph,  in  June  1559* 

The  queen-  This  last  success,  w  hile  it  gave  the  highest  courage  to 
HgnH  c«ll»  the  party  of  the  reformation,  convinced  the  queen-regent 
for  French  that  every  hope  to  avoid  a  civil  war  must  be  abandoned, 
asusunee,  anu>  j|,at  ,jic        called  for  her  most  determined  exertions. 

She  instantly  communicated  her  dangerous  situation  to 
France,  and  received  in  return  a  large  reinforcement  of 
French  troops,  whose  discipline,  skill,  and  equipment,  being 
superior  to  the  common  feudal  militia  which  the  Congrega- 
tion brought  into  the  field,  at  once  gave  her  a  superiority. 
The  reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  protection  of  England ;  and  Elizabeth,  although  she 
scrupled  to  send  them  either  money  or  troops,  encouraged 
tlicni  with  general  promises  of  approval,  and,  in  case  of  ex- 
treme danger,  will)  some  hopes  of  support.  In  addition  to 
this,  her  minister  Cecil  hinted  in  bis  letters  the  expediency 
of  using  their  present  power  to  "  strip  the  Romish  church 
of  its  pomp  and  wealth,"  and,  as  he  termed  it.  "  to  apply 
good  things  to  good  uses ;"  while  the  terms  in  which  the 
Congregation  replied,  seem  to  point  to  a  more  secret  com- 
munication, in  w  hich  this  unscrupulous  politician  had  ad- 
vised the  deposition  of  the  regent,  and  a  change  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  is  certain  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure hod  been  for  some  time  contemplated  by  the  Congre- 
gation, but  it  was  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  last  extremity. 
In  a  letter  from  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  one  of  their  principal 
leaders,  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Percy,  (1st  of  July  1559), 
and  explanatory  of  their  intentions,  he  declared  that  if  the 
regent  would  consent  to  a  relbrmation  conformable  to  the 
pure  word  of  God,  cleanse  the  popish  churches  of  all  monu- 
ments of  idolatry,  suffer  the  book  of  common  prayer  pub- 
lished by  Edward  the  Sixth  to  be  read,  and  send  away  the 
French  troops,  they  were  ready  to  obey  and  serve  her,  and 
to  annex  the  whole  revenues  of  the  abbeys  to  the  crown. 

For  the  queen-dowager  to  have  agreed  to  this  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  the  giving  up  of  the  whole  question,  and 
would  nave  been  to  establish  protestantism  on  the  ruins 
of  what  she  esteemed  the  true  church.  She  accordingly 
met  the  demands  of  the  Congregation  by  a  peremptory  de- 
nial. In  return  they  withdrew  from  her  their  allegiance, 
and  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  whose  authority  they 
unscrupulously  assumed,  suspended  her  from  the  high  office 
which  she  had  abused. 

The  war  now  broke  out  with  a  violence  proportioned  to 
the  exasperated  feelings  of  either  faction.  The  Congrega- 
tion, at  first  intimidated  by  the  superiority  in  the  discipline 
of  the  French  troops,  began  to  dread  a  calamitous  result ; 
but  they  soon  saw  themselves  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  an  English  fleet,  while  a  land  force  under  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  advanced  to  Berwick,  and  after  a  negotiation  with 
the  reformed  leaders,  pushed  forward  into  Scotland,  and 
was  joined  at  Preston  by  the  army  of  the  reformers. 

It  belongs  not  to  this  sketch  to  enter  into  details  of  hos- 
tilities, and  happily  for  both  countries  the  war  was  of  brief 
duration.  The  queen-dowager,  sinking  under  a  broken  con- 
stitution, died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  10th  of  June  1560.  The 
Edinburgh,  Congregation,  disheartened  by  some  reverses, and  weakened 
a.d.  1360.  by  disunion  among  their  principal  leaders,  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  prolong  the  struggle  ;  and  Elizabeth  having  offered 
her  services  as  a  mediatrix  between  the  two  parties,  a 
meeting  of  the  English,  French,  and  Scottish 
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took  place  at  Edinburgh,  by  whom  a  treaty  of  peace  was  Scotland, 
concluded,  having  for  its  basis  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  ^ew*  y 
troops  from  Scotland,  and  a  recognition  of  the  validity  pfahfy s»d] 
the  treaty  of  Berwick  between  Elizabeth  and  the  party  of  Pjjftaa 
the  congregation.    Into  this  last  proviso  the  French  com- 
missioners sent  over  by  the  young  queen  of  Scots  and  her 
husband  the  dauphin,  were  entrapped  by  the  diplomatic 
skill  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  one  of  the  English  commission- 
ers, contrary  to  their  express  instructions;  and  its  validity 
was  never  admitted  by  the  Scottish  queen  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  it  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Congre- 
gation.   At  the  same  moment  the  leaders  of  this  party  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners  certain  "  articles"  concerning 
religion  ;  but  Elizabeth  had  directed  Cecil  and  WooUon  to 
decline  all  discussion  upon  the  subject;  and  the  reformers, 
who  looked  to  the  convention  of  Estates  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question,  did  not  press  the  point. 

A  parliament  accordingly  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Parliament 
10th  of  July  1560.  The  leaser  barons  who  had  for  some  time  at  Edin. 
suffered  their  rights  of  silling  in  the  convention  of  estates  With, 
to  fall  into  disuse,  were  mostly  attached  to  the  doctrines  <u  'A.  Urn. 
the  reformers,  and  looked  with  deep  interest  to  the  debates 
which  were  about  to  take  place  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
They  accordingly  met,  claimed  their  right,  and  after  some 
opposition,  were  allowed  to  take  their  place.    This  threw  a 
preponderating  weight  into  the  party  of  the  Congregation  ; 
and  the  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  together  with  a  "  Book  of  Confession 
Discipline,"  which  embodied  the  great  principles  of  a  re-  of  Faith, 
formed  church,  and  protested  against  the  errors,  abuses, 
and  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.    The  Confession  of  Faith  passed 
with  little  opposition.    This  remarkable  paper,  or  rather 
treatise,  professes  to  be  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine 
founded  on  the  word  of  God  ;  and  although  drawn  up  by 
Knox  and  his  brethren  in  a  very  short  space,  embodied  the 
result  of  much  previous  study  and  consultation.    It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  at  this  early  period,  the  church  of 
Scotland,  in  explaining  the  articles  of  its  faith,  approaches 
indefinitely  near  to  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  the  articles  of 
Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  that  where  it  differs,  it  leans  more 
to  the  side  of  Catholicism  than  ultra-protestantism. 

Three  acts  followed  the  adoption  of  this  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  first  abolished  for  ever  in  Scotland,  the  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope ;  the  second  repealed  all  for- 
mer statutes  passed  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  the 
third  i ntlicted  the  highest  penalties  upon  any  who  thence- 
forward should  dare  to  say  or  to  hear  mass. 

All  this  met  with  little  opposition  ;  but  the  Book  of  Dis-  Book  of 
cipline,  by  which  tbe  future  government  of  the  church  was  Difcipline. 
to  he  determined,  gave  rise  to  the  keenest  debates.  "  Some 
of  the  nobles  and  barons  at  once  refused  to  sign  it ;  others 
did  sign,  but  eluded  its  injunctions ;  others  mocked  at  its 
provisions,  and  called  them  devout  imaginations."1  The 
cause  of  this  is  attributed  by  Knox  to  its  interfering  with 
the  privileges  and  property  of  many  powerful  barons  who 
had  already  "  griped  the  possessions  of  the  church."  It 
also  discouraged  other  expectants,  "who  thought  they 
would  not  lack  their  part  of  Christ's  coat."'  The  first  class, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  had  no  remorse  of  con- 
science, nor  intended  to  restore  any  thing  of  that  which  they 
had  long  stolen  or  reft.  The  second  were  no  doubt  afraid, 
that  if  the  ministers  were  first  provided  for,  little  or  no- 
thing would  be  left  for  them. 

In  considering  its  provisions  it  is  material  to  notice,  that  provision! 
it  committed  the  election  of  ministers  solely  to  the  people,of  tbe 
using,  however,  the  precaution  that  the  minister  so  chosen,  Book  of 
before  he  was  admitted  to  tbe  holy  office,  should  be  exam  - u" 
incd  and  approved  of  by  the  ministers  and  elders,  upon  all 
points  of  c 
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ScotWnl.  Congregation  ;  after  which  be  wu  to  be  considered  an  or- 
'dained  minister,  without  any  further  solemnity,  it  being  ob- 
served that  although  the  apostles  used  the  imposition  of 
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hands,  it  was  intended  to  impart,  and  did  impart  miracu- 
lous powers,  and  "  the  miracle  having  ceased,  the  using 
the  ceremony  was  judged  henceforth  unnecessary."  The 
country  was  divided  by  it  into  ten  dioceses,  over  which  ten 
ministers,  named  Superintendents,  were  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  m  as  to  be  ambulatory  preachers,  and  to  inquire,  in  the 
course  of  their  progress,  into  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  the 
provision  for  the  poor,  and  the  proper  instruction  of  youth. 
It. is  in  this  last  clause  that  we  meet  with  the  first  proposal 
of  that  admirable  institution  of  parish  schools,  to  which 
Scotland  has  since  owed  so  much  of  her  prosperity.  Hav- 
ing thus  established  their  reformation,  the  Parliament  ap- 
pointed an  interim  provisional  government,  confirmed  the 
treaty  of  Berwick  which  had  been  entered  into  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Congregation,  and  proposed  that  as  a 
basis  of  perpetual  amity  between  England  and  Scotland, 
there  should  be  a  marriage  between  queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  earl  of  Arran,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  In  conclu- 
sion, they  dispatched  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Colder  to 
carry  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  their  sovereigns  in 
France,  while  Sir  William  Maitland  of  Lethington,  with 
the  earls  of  Morton  and  Glencairn,  were  sent  on  a  similar 
mission  to  Elizabeth. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  their  youthful  sovereign, 
i  to- educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
ward*  the  accustomed  to  look  for  direction  and  guidance  to  the  ad- 
Congngs-  v  jct.  of  jR.r  unc]N  the  Guises,  could  possibly  ratify  the  ex- 
g^refluettraordinary  proceedings  of  this  parliament.    It  had,  by  a 
to  ratify  t  be  *e«  sweeping  acts,  abolished  the  national  faith,  confirmed 
treaty  of    the  treaty  which  a  faction  of  her  subjects  whom  she  had  all 
Edinburgh,  .along  treated  as  rebels,  had  entered  into  with  England ; 
A.  D.  1480.  and  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth,  composed  of 
men  of  higher  rank  and  greater  influence  than  Sandilands, 
who  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  their  sovereign,  it  was  in- 
timated pretty  significantly,  that  the  Congregation  were  de- 
termined to  treat  the  English  princess  with  equal  if  not 
superior  deference  to  that  with  which  they  regarded  their 
own  queen.    She  accordingly  received  the  Scottish  envoy 
with  coldness,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh. 

Prsth  of  At  this  moment  Marv  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
Framai  «»  husband,  Francis  the  Second,  the  young  king  of  France; 
"  an  event  which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  return  to  her 
own  kingdom,  and  at  once  threw  her  from  a  condition  of 
much  contentment  and  prosperity  into  circumstances  of  ex- 
traordinary trial  and  embarrassment.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished,  but,  it  must 
be  added,  one  of  the  most  profligate  court*  in  Europe. 
From  her  infancy,  as  queen  of  Scotland,  and  presumptive 
queen  of  France,  she  had  been  flattered  and  caressed  ;  and 
as  she  was  extremely  beautiful,  possessed  of  amiable  man- 
ners, highly  accomplished,  generous,  and  kind-hearted,  she 
ived  from  every  class  of  her  French  subjects  the 
homage  of  their  admiration  and  regard.  All 
was  now  to  be  changed;  and  on  turning  her  eyes  from 
France  to  her  own  country  a 
sen  ted  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  king's  death  was  known  in  Scotland,  a 
parliament  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  proceed- 
ings appear  to  have  been  overruled  by  the  Congregation. 
It  was  resolved  to  invite  their  sovereign  to  return  to  her 
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k0"4  kingdom,  and  for  this  purpose  to  semi  the  lord  James  to 
France,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  party  dispatched  Les- 
ley, afterwards  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Ross,  on  the  same 
errand.  The  lord  James,  afterwards  the  regent  Murray,  was 
the  natural  son  of  James  the  Fifth  by  lady  Margaret  Ers- 
kine,  who  afterwards  married  the  laird'of  Lochleven.  From 
his  earlk-st  years  he  had  exhibited  i 


ambition,  and  a  genius  for  affairs  of  state.  His  apparently  scotiuw. 
blunt  and  careless  manner,  disposed  men  to  treat  him  witliV^^/^* 
confidence,  and  enabled  him,  w  hen  he  was  least  suspected,  'V"^  ,  .~, 
to  cam'  on  the  roost  deep-laid  and  ambitious  designs.  At 
this  moment  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  reformed 
partv  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  talents,  that,  on 
his  arrival  in  France,  although  at  first  suspected  by  Mary, 
he  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over  her  character. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  now  Conduct  at 
only  eighteen,  that  she  was  surrounded  by  difficulties  which  Elinbrth 
would  have  required  to  meet  them  a  matured  experience,  V"1  ™* 
and  the  most  attached  and  faithful  councillors.    Elizabeth,  j"^^ 
who  saw  her  opportunity,  and  was  determined  not  to  lose 
it,  dispatched  the  earl  of  Bedford  to  demand  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  and  when  this  was  refus- 
ed, she  exhibited  her  resentment  by  declaring  that  Mary, 
who  had  at  first  intended  to  pass  through  England  into  her 
own  realm,  should  receive  no  safeconduct ;  a  circumstance 
which  made  her  resolve  to  soil  at  once  from  Dieppe  to  I-eith. 
But  Elizabeth  was  at  least  an  open  opponent,  and  the  young 
queen,  aware  of  her  enmity,  could  secure  herself  against  it. 
Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  she  too  heedlessl  y  gave  her 
confidence,  had  already  visited  the  English  court  on  his  pas- 
sage to  France,  communicated  his  plans  to  Elizabeth,  ana  re- 
ceived his  instructions  from  Cecil,  her  prime  minister.  On 
his  return  from  Paris  he  again  passed  through  England,  con- 
sulted with  the  English  queen  on  the  best  methods  of  detain- 
ing Mary  in  France,  and  actually  carried  his  double  defil- 
ing so  far  as  to  devise  means  for  intercepting  her,  should 
she  persist  in  her  determination  and  set  sail.    This  she  at  Mary  sr- 
last  determined  to  do  at  all  risks;  and  having  hod  the  good  nm.'?l 
fortune  to  escape  the  English  cruisers,  which  were  directed  JjS JjS| 
to  be  on  the  look  out,  she  arrived  ut  Leith,  and  was  receiv- 
ed with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  her  subjects, 
(August  19,  1501). 

These  happy  indications  were  of  short  duration ;  and  when  Difficult** 
the  young  queen  considered  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  ber  ut» 
the  difficulties  of  her  situation  appeared  complicated  and u0o,u 
disheartening.  She  washerselfa  conscientious  Roman  Catho- 
lic, warmly  attached  to  France  and  the  Guises  her  uncles. 
This  of  itself  rendered  her  an  object  of  suspicion  and  aversion 
to  Knox,  the  great  leader  of  the  protestant  clergy,  and  to 
the  powerful  nobles  who  had  espoused  the  reformation.  She 
had  already  peremptorily  refused  to  sanction  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Parliament,  which  had  confirmed  the  treaty  of 
Berwick,  abolished  the  papal  supremacy,  and  substituted 
the  protestant  doctrines  and  worship  for  the  ancient  faith. 
This  drew  upon  her  the  enmity  of  England,  and  the  Eng- 
lish party  in  Scotland,  led  by  Murray  and  Lethington ;  and 
as  the  influence  of  Knox  and  the  preachers  over  their  con- 
gregations was  strong  and  universal,  the  feelings  of  the  mi- 
nisters were  communicated  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  checked  those  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  manifested 
themselves  upon  her  arrival.  If,  from  such  opponents,  Mary 
turned  to  the  body  of  her  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  among 
whom  the  moat  powerful  and  influential  was  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  she  found  them  animated  indeed  upon  one  great 
subject,  by  a  community  of  sentiment ;  but  then  they,  in 
common  with  all  die  nobles,  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
and  looked  so  constantly  to  the  preserva- 
their  own  power  that,  as  a  party,  they 
were  extremely  difficult  to  manage.  Lastly,  looking  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  there  was  no  one 
who,  since  the  death  of  Beaton,  had  possessed  that  vigour  of 
for  state  affairs,  which  were  absolutely 
to  whom  the  queen  should  give  her 
confidence,  if  we  except  I-esley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ross. 

It  was  necessary  for  her,  however,  to  decide  upon  a  line  I/orf 
of  policy;  and  after  deliberate  consideration,  the  queen  de-  J«n** 
termincd  to  make  the  lord  James  her  chief  minister,  and  torofd.»(ck:tf 
secure  the  friendship  and  good  offices  of  Elizabeth.  In  this"" 
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way  she  hoped  to  attach  to  herself  the  great  bod  v  of  her  peo- 
ple, who  were  mostly  protectants ;  and  as  from  France,  torn 
,lt  'hi*  moment  by  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  she  could 
oo*  expect  little  assistance,  the  deemed  it  the  more  necessary  to 
preserve  peace  with  England.  Events  of  much  interest  now 
succeeded  each  other  with  a  startling  rapidity,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Mary,  in  the  brief  circle  of  six  years,  presented  an 
appalling  tragedy,  of  which  we  can  only  give  the  outline. 

The  first  point  on  which  the  two  queens  came  into  colli- 
sion was  on  the  delicate  subject  of  marriage.  Mary's  sub- 
jl  jects  wished  her  to  marry,  and  she  considered  it  wise  and 
'  necessary  that  she  should  gratify  their  wishes.  She  was  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  extremely  beautiful,  and  of  manners  so 
engaging  and  attractive,  that  few  could  see  her  without  sen- 
timents of  admiration  and  regard.  She  was  queen  of  Scot- 
land, and,  after  Elizabeth,  undoubted  heir  to  the  English 
throne  ;  though  this  queen,  from  her  morbid  jealousy  upon 
the  subject  of  the  succession,  had  never  recognised  her 
right.  Mary's  great  object,  at  this  moment,  was  to  marry 
with  her  approbation,  and  to  procure  a  declaration  of  her 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  failing  Elizabeth's  issue. 
She  accordingly  declared  that  she  would  regard  her  advice 
upon  this  subject  as  that  of  a  mother,  and  consulted  her  sister 
of  England  with  an  openness  and  devotion  which,  if  not  per- 
fectly prudent,  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  sincere, 
lizsbeth'a  in  return  for  this  confidence,  the  conduct  of  the  queen 
of  England  was  marked  by  that  insincerity,  selfishness,  and 
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want  of  truth  which  too  frequently  characterised  her  policy. 
She  was  determined  that,  if  Mary  did  marry,  she  should 
lower  herself  by  the  alliance;  but  she  would  have  been  still 
better  pleased  could  she  have  so  ordered  matters  that  she 
should  not  marry  at  all ;  and,  guided  by  this  ungenerous 
object,  Elizabeth  commenced  a  system  of  intrigue,  the  sole 
object  of  which  was  mystification  and  delay,  and  in  which 
she  enjoyed  the  satisiaction,  not  only  of  deceiving  Mary  and 
her  councillors,  but  of  setting  her  own  ministers  at  lault,  and 
rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  decipher  her  real  inten- 
tions. In  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  after  objecting 
to  every  foreign  alliance,  the  English  queen  at  last  proposed 
her  own  favourite,  Leicester,  and  held  out  as  a  bait  to  Mary, 
who  justly  deemed  such  an  alliance  beneath  her  rank,  the 
promise  that  the  issue,  if  any,  of  this  marriage  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  English  throne.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  she  had  no  such  intention ;  but  the  farce  was  so 
well  acted,  that  not  only  Mary  and  the  lord  James,  now 
earl  of  Murray,  but  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador  at 
the  Scottish  court,  were  deceived ;  and  when  at  last  the  bub- 
ble broke,  and  it  was  discovered  that,  from  first  to  last,  Eli- 
zabeth had  been  playing  her  usual  dark  and  double  game 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  the  indignation  of  the  suffer- 
ers was  roused,  as  might  liavc  been  expected,  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

Mary  is  in-    An  almost  immediate  and  violent  re-action  took  place. 

'•  Mary  had  hitherto  confided  in  Elizabeth,  and  consulted  her 
upon  the  marriage.  She  now  trusted  her  no  longer,  and  de- 
termined, without  delay,  to  follow  her  own  inclination.  Since 
her  arrival  in  her  dominions,  she  had  favoured  the  protes- 
tants  and  rather  repressed  the  Roman  Catholics.  She  waa 
now  disposed  to  reverse  the  system.  She  had  hitherto 
chosen  Murray  and  Lethington  a*  her  chief  ministers,  had 
entrusted  to  the  first  almost  regal  power,  loaded  him  with 
estates  and  honours,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  her  no- 
bility ;  and  it  was  by  Murray  and  Lethington's  advice  that 
she  had  shaped  her  polio  towards  England ;  but  the  road 
they  marked  out  for  her  had  led  to  insult,  mortification,  and 
defeat.  Was  it  possible  then,  that  she  could  continue  to 
those  two  men,  or  to  the  protestant  party,  whom  they  re- 
presented, the  confidence  with  which  she  had  regarded  them? 
or  rather,  was  it  not  natural  that,  when  she  discovered  their 


Under  these  circumstances,  and  when  agitated  bv  such  Scotland- 
feelings,  Mary  saw  the  lord  Darnley,  the  eldest  son  of  the  ^  v 
earl  of  Lennox,  who,  with  his  father,  had  lately  returned  to  ir" r>'- 
Scotland.    This  young  nobleman  could  boast  of*  "■>»•'  1564. 


Fa  royal  de-  £u  1 

.(>„  Kirrhtl,    M.Urf  ' 


devotedness  to  Elizabeth,  who  had  deceived  and  injured  her,  she  had  trei 
she  should  regard  them  with  suspicion  and  distrust?  entrust  him 


scent,  his  grandmother  being  a  sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  3S|J 
and  he  himself,  next  to  Mary,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Eng-  n, irry  , 
lish  throne.    He  was  now  in  hi*  twenty-first  year,  and  had  Lord  I 
not  yet  discovered  that  weak  intellect  and  propensity  to  low  ley. 
vices  which  betrayed  themselves  soon  alter  his  marriage.  A- 

1564 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Scottish  queen  that  she  acted  ' " ':  J' 
under  impulses.  She  had  been  deceived  by  Elizabeth,  and 
•he  determined  to  shew  her  that  she  could  choose  for  her- 
self. Without  giving  herself  time  to  study  his  disposition, 
and  purposely  abstaining  from  any  previous  communica- 
tion of  her  intentions  to  England,  she  selected  Darnley  as 
her  future  husband,  and  dispatched  Lethington  to  Elizabeth, 
not,  as  before,  to  ask  her  counsel,  but  to  inform  her  of  her 
resolution. 

The  consequences  of  this  step  were  extraordinary.  Dam-  Elisabeth's 
Jey  and  his  father  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  Roman  opposition. 
Catholics.  Murray  and  Lethington  saw  in  this  alliance  little 
else  than  the  demolition  of  their  own  power ;  the  party  of 
Knox  and  the  kirk  anticipated  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
religion ;  and  Elizabeth  not  only  declared  herself  hostile 
to  the  alliance,  but  bitterly  accused  the  Scottish  queen,  in- 
sisted that  Lennox  and  Damley  were  English,  not  Scottish 
subjects,  and  sent  them  orders  to  repair  instantly  to  her 
court.    It  waa  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  ridiculous  a 
command  should  be  obeyed,  and  the  opposition  of  England 
only  rendered  Mary  more  determined  upon  the  marriage. 
A  convention  of  her  nobility  waa  held  at  Stirling  ;  it  was 
numerously  attended ;  the  queen  communicated  to  them  Marys 
her  intention  of  marrying  Darnley ;  the  measure  was  ap-  marriage  to 
proved  without  a  dissentient  voice ;  and  although  Murray,  Darnley 
and  the  faction  with  whom  he  acted,  attempted  to  instigate  A-D.  1565. 
the  people  to  opposition  and  rebellion,  the  endeavour  was 
signally  unsuccessful,  and  the  queen  carried  her  wishes  in- 
to effect    She  was  married  to  Darnley  in  the  chapel  of 
Holyrood,  on  the  29th  of  July  1565. 

Previously  to  the  queen's  marriage,  Murray,  Argyll,  Leth-  The  earl  of 

ington,  and  the  party  of  the  kirk  had  been  encouraged  by  Murray  and 

Elizabeth  to  rise  against  their  sovereign  ;  and  had  they  re-      P^nf  a? 

ceived  from  the  English  queen  the  substantial  assistance1^ 

which  she  promised,  the  result  might  have  led  to  the  de-j°-  Em  *fc 
.  e  >  o  driven  into 

tnronement  ot  her  whom  tlicy  represented  as  the  oppressor  England, 
of  her  nobility,  and  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  truth.  But  their  A.D.  1564. 
schemes  were  defeated  by  the  energy  and  promptitude  of 
the  Scottish  queen  and  the  timid  parsimony  of  her  sister 
of  England.  It  was  in  vain  that  Murray  and  his  brother 
insurgents  reminded  Cecil  of  their  desperate  situation,  and 
the  necessity  of  speedy  assistance  both  in  money  and  in  sol- 
diers. Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  wrung  from 
Elizabeth.  They  were  proclaimed  traitors,  driven  from  one 
position  to  another  by  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  herself  head- 
ed the  forces  which  she  led  against  them,  and  were  at  last 
compelled  to  fly  to  England  and  throw  themselves  upon  the 
protection  of  Elizabeth.  To  their  dismay  she  disowned  and 
repulsed  them  ;  upbraided  Murray  as  a  traitor  to  hia  royal 
mistress ;  and,  although  herself  the  encourager  of  their  re- 
volt, compelled  them  publicly  to  declare  that  she  knew  no- 
thing of  the  matter.  They  were  then  dismissed  from  the 
queen's  presence,  and  permitted  to  retire  to  Carlisle,  where 
the  earl  of  Bedford  received  secret  instructions  to  supply 
their  wants  during  their  banishment. 

While  such  waa  the  course  of  event*  in  England,  Mary's 
satisfaction  in  the  triumph  over  her  rebels  was  grievously 
diminished  by  discovering  that  her  husband  was  weak  and 
profligate,  the  dupe  of  every  artful  companion  whom  he  met, 
and  unworthy  ot  the  confidence  and  affection  with  which 
she  had  treated  him  in  the  first 


with  any 


of  her 


To 
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;  and  Murray'*  friends  who  remained  at 
court,  and  watched  the  increasing  estrangement  between 
MY7*       the  Queen  and  her  husband,  determined  to  turn  it  to  their 
AD'MS-  advantage. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Scottish  queen  that  she  had 
few  or  no  servants  whom  she  could  trust.  Her  secretary, 
Maitland  of  I<ethington,  had  betrayed  her  interests  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  in  disgrace,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  queen 
A  D.  1465. nftd  availed  herself  of  the  services  of  Riccio,  her  foreign 
secretary.  This  person  had  entered  her  service  at  first  as 
a  singer  in  her  band,  but  afterwards,  by  his  skill  and  fideli- 
ty, he  raised  himself  to  this  confidential  employment,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  young  king,  who  regarded  him  with 
peculiar  aversion ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  Darnley 
having  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  stolen  from  him  the 
affection  of  the  young  queen,  resolved  to  assassinate  him. 
Nor  was  it  difficult,  among  a  fierce  and  unscrupulous 
nobility,  to  find  associates  in  his  flagitious  schemes.  His 
futher  the  earl  of  Lennox,  Morton  the  lord  chancellor, 
Lethington  the  ex-secretary,  Murray  and  his  friends  who 
in  banishment,  and  many  of  the  stem  supporters  of 


guing  with 
r.  The  par- 


tita many 

the  reformation,  who  suspected  Riccio  of  intri| 
the  papal  court,  willingly  joined  in  the  conspiracy, 
liamcnt  was  at  hand  in  which  it  was  intended  to  _ 
sentence  against  the  banished  lords :  it  had  been  report- 
ed that  measures  were  in  prc|»ration  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and  it  was  determined  to  arrest 
both  the  one  and  the  other  by  striking  the  blow  against 
Riccio.  Accordingly,  when  Mary,  who  was  then  six  months 
gone  with  child,  sat  at  supper  in  a  small  cabinet  adjoining 
to  her  bed-room  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  the  king  led  the 
conspirators  up  a  secret  stair  which  communicated  with  the 
apartment,  while  the  earl  of  Morton  and  a  band  of  armed 
soldiers  seized  the  gates  of  the  palace.  The  countess  of 
Argyll,  Erskine.^captain  of  her  guard,  the  comptroller^  of 

ts  formed  the  queen's  party,  some  sitting  at 
others  being  in  attendance.  Ii 
closet  or  cabinet  was 
could  with  difficulty  have 
row  dimensions  prevt 
out  purposes  of  the 


ndeed,  the  little 
that  three  or  four  persons 
hemselves.    But  its  nar- 
and  favoured  the  feroci- 
Led  by  the  king  they 


Riccio  over  her 


burst  into  the  cabinet,  overturned  the  table,  and  threw  them- 
upon  Riccio,  who  sprung  for  protection  behind  the 
In  a  moment  his  fate  was  decided.  One 
1  Mary  with  his  dagger,  another  held  a  pistol 
her  breast,  a  third,  snatching  the  king's  dagger, 
r  i  and  at  last  tearing  him 
s  of  the  women,  and  the 
of  the  conspirators,  they  dispatched 
rather  cut  him  to  pieces  in  an 
fifty-six  wounds.1 
ftUry  ea-        After  this  atrocious  murder,  which,  considering  the  si- 
rapes,  and  tuation  of  the  queen,  might  have  cost  her  and  her  infant 
drives  the  their  lives,  the  conspirators  detained  her  as  a  prisoner  in  her 
ipira-   palace,  permitted  no  one  but  the  king  and  their  own  party 
mtot  to  hold  any  communication  with  her;  and  having  been 
joined  next  morning  by  the  earl  of  Murray  and  the  exiles 
from  Carlisle,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  complete  change 
in  the  government.    Damley,  weak  and  profligate  as  he 
was,  they  rewarded  by  placing  at  the  head  of  their  new  sys- 
tem, being  well  aware  that  he  would  soon  be  their  tool. 
The  queen  was  to  be  confined  in  Stirling  till  she  should  con- 
sent to  the  full  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates  were  to  be  restored  to 
their  former  favour  and  power.    In  a  single  day  all  these  in- 
Mary,  left  alone  with  her  hus- 
ncy  over  him ;  she  convinced 


obtained  from  him  a  confession  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  con-  Scotland, 
•piracy,  escaped  with  him  to  Dunbar,  and  being  instantly  SaBssys* 
joined  by  eight  thousand  men,  advanced  with  such  rapidity  Mary- 
against  the  conspirators,  that  thev  fled  in  dismay  to  Berwick, lM> 
and  solicited  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. 

Darnley,  in  his  confessions  to  Alary,  had  betrayed  his  Marys  dir. 
brother  conspirators,  whilst  he  solemnly  asserted  his  own  inno- 
cencc ;  but  Morton  and  his  associates  produced  in  their  own 
defence  various  bonds  and  letters,  which  were  signed  by 
the  king,  and  fully  established  his  guilt ;  and  Mary  saw,  to 
her  inexpressible  grief  and  disgust,  tliat  the  cruel  outrage 
was  planned  by  her  husband.  From  this  moment  this  mi- 
serable prince  became  an  object  of  contempt  and  aversion 
to  all.  His  conduct  had  been  a  tissue  of  cowardice,  cruelty, 
falsehood,  and  weakness :  to  treat  him  with  confidence,  or  to 
entrust  to  him  any  share  in  the  government  was  impossible; 
and  the  unhappy  queen,  without  a  stay  to  rest  on,  fell  into  a 
state  of  the  deepest  despondency.  Whom  indeed  could  she 
trust  ?  Murray  and  his  party  had  but  recently  been  rebels} 
Morton  and  his  associates  were  stained  by  the  blood  of  her 
confidential  servant,  murdered  at  her  knees;  the  king  was 
the  chief  conspirator,  the  queen  of  England  had  deceived 
her,  the  party  of  Knox  and  the  Scottish  church  regarded  Birtfc  of 
her  with  avowed  aversion  ;  and  even  the  Roman  Catholics  James  VL 
were  somewhat  estranged  by  the  preference  which  at  first  she 
had  given  to  their  opponents.  Under  these  complicated  dif- 
ficulties, the  queen  pursued  the  course  which  she  deemed 
likely  to  ensure  success.  She  broke  with  none,  par- 
"  some  of  die  conspirators,  affected  to  believe  her  hus- 
hoping  even  against  hope,  and  restored  Murray  to 
some  portion  of  the  power  of  v»  hich  he  had  been  deprived. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  the  period  for  her  con- 
finement having  arrived,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  The  child  was  named  James  Charles,  and 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  English  throne. 

When  her  recovery  permitted  Mary  to  attend  to  the  af-  Psrow  » 
it  was  apparent  that  unless  imme- 1 
e  a  strong 
;  and  yet 
of  the  king, 

that  to  admit  him  to  a  share  in  it  was  impossible.  She  next 
turned  to  her  nobles.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  were  Mur- 
ray, Bothwell,  Huntly,  Argvll,  Lennox,  Morton,  and  Le- 


of  the 


tbei 


the  kingdom  would  fall  to 


mg  they  turned  to  her  nobles.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  were  Mur- 

jwthern-  ray,  Bothwell,  Huntly,  Argyll,  Lennox,  Morton,  and  I«e- 

lind  the  thington;  but  there  had  long  existed  a  feud  between  Mur- 

l-  ruffian  ray  and  Bothwell,  while  Morton,  Lethington,  Lennox,  and 

pistol  to  their  partizans  were  still  in  disgrace  lor  the  murder  of 

subbed  Riccio.    It  was  necessary  to  make  an  effort,  and  the  queen 

from  the  succeeded  in  reconciling  Murray  to  Bothwell :  Huntly  was 


in  reconciling  Murray  to  Bothwell :  Huntly  was 
chancellor,  Lethington  was  pardoned  and  restored  to 
of  secretary  t  while  Murray,  Argvll  his  brother- 
entrusted  with  the  chief  man- 


tbe  king-. 


band,  regained  her 
him  of  the  perfidy  of  Morton, 


and  hi* 


at  his  exclusion  from  power,  the  king  sullenly  Oraley'i 
court,  threatened  to  murder  the  earl  of  Miir-"0'*0; 
ray,  and  at  last  declared  he  would  leave  the  kingdom.  It  was' 
in  vain  that  his  father  remonstrated  against  his  resolution  ; 
in  vain  that  the  queen  herself,  leading  him  before  her  coun- 
cil, conjured  him  to  detail  his  grievances,  and  if  she  had 
injured  him  in  any  respect,  to  accuse  her  without  reserve. 
He  declared  she  had  herself  given  him  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  but  afterwards,  in  a  letter,  he  complained  that  he 
had  no  power  in  the  state,  thai  he  was  neglected  by  the  no- 
bility.and  would  bear  it  no  longer.  Soon  after  tin*  the  unhap- 
py princess  was  seized  by  a  fever  at  Jedburgh,  during  which 
her  life  was  despaired  of.  I  Icr  enemies  ascribed  it  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  a  rapid  ride  which  she  took  from  Jedburgh 
to  visit  Bothwell,  who  had  been  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with 
some  border  thieves ;  it  had  more  probably  its  origin  in 
tliat  anxiety  which  followed  the  conduct  of  Darnley  ;  but  be 
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Scotland,  litis  M  it  may,  she  recovered  only  to  be  the  victim  of  more 
'  <^  y  aggravated  sufferings.  Partial  reconciliations  were  followed 
Mary.  bv  no  revival  of  affection  or  confidence ;  and  in  the  anguish 
A.D.  1566.  llt-  u  HQund^d  spirit,  she  sometimes  lamented  tliat  idle  had 

not  died  at  Jedburgh. 
A  divorce      It  mil- in  this  season  of  depression  and  despair  that  Murray 
proposed,  and  Maitland  proposed  to  her  a  divorce  from  the  king.  They 
had  previously  confided  their  project  to  Huntly,  Argyll, 
and  Bothwell ;  and  at  first  Mary  seemed  inclined  to  follow 
their  advice,  provided  the  divorce  could  be  lawfully  pro- 
cured, and  without  prejudice  to  her  child.     Hut  alter 
neighing  the  whole  matter  her  opinion  changed,  and  when 
Maitland  urged  that  means  could  lie  found  to  free  her  of 
Damley  without  injury  to  her  son,  declaring  that  Murray 
would  look  on  and  say  nothing  against  it,  she  broke  off 
the  conference.  "  I  will,"  said  she,  "  that  ye  do  nothing 
through  which  any  spot  may  be  laid  to  my  honour  or  con- 
science; let  the  matter  be  in  the  state  it  is,  abiding  till  God 
of  his  goodness  put  remedy  thereto." 
Conspiracy    Having  failed  in  this  device,  a  conspiracy  for  the  murder 
ft*  th*      0f  ijIC  king  was  entered  into  by  Maitland,  Bothwell,  Hunt- 
ly, Argyll,  and  Sir  James  Ballour.     It  has  been  disputed 


whether  Murray  was,  or  was  not,  a  party  to  this  atrocious 
design.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  sign  the  bond,  by 
w  hich,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  age,  the  conspirators 
bound  themselves  to  each  other.  There  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, however,  that  he  knew  of  its  existence ;  and  the 
deed  was  communicated  to  Morton  and  hit  associates,  who 
signed  it,  and  agreed  to  support  the  conspirators  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  purpose.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters 
when  the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  took  place  at  Stir- 
ling. From  this  ceremony  the  king  obstinately  absented 
himself,  alleging  in  excuse  the  neglect  and  rigour  with 
w  hich  he  was  treated.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  the  court  and 
retired  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was  seized  with  the  small- 
pox, and  appeared  in  imminent  danger.  His  situation  ap- 
peared to  awaken  the  tenderness  of  the  queen.  She  sent 
tier  own  physician  to  wait  on  him,  and  soon  after  visited  him 
herself,  and  ministered  to  his  wants.  When  his  convales- 
cence |>crmittcd  him  to  be  removed,  she  returned  with  him 
to  Edinburgh,  and  placed  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  in 
a  house  in  the  suburbs  called  the  Kirk-of-Field.  It  was 
here  tltal  the  conspirators  determined  to  carry  their  dread- 
ful purpose  into  effect.  At  the  solicitation  of  Elisabeth  and 
the  French  king,  Morton  had  been  pardoned  and  permitted 
to  return ;  and  in  a  secret  interview  between  him,  Maitland, 
and  Bothwell,  the  particulars  of  the  murder  were  arranged. 
Bothwell  undertook  the  chief  part,  and  his  men  having  ob- 
tained access  to  the  cellars  of  the:  Kirk-of-Field,  undermin- 
ed the  foundation,  and  placed  gunpowder  in  the  cavities 
which  they  had  formed.  According  to  another  account,  they 
depoaited  it  in  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  which  was  imme- 
diately under  that  of  the  king.  While  all  this  had  been  se- 
cretly carry  ing  into  effect,  Mary  continued  her  attendance 
upon  Damley  :  their  reconciliation  appeared  to  be  perfect, 
she  often  slept  in  the  house,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
of  February,  w  hen  she  took  leave  of  him  to  attend  a  mar- 
riage of  one  of  her  servants,  which  was  to  be  held  at  the 
palace,  it  was  remarked  that  she  embraced  him  tenderly, 
r  of  took  a  ring  from  her  linger,  and  placed  it  on  his.  On  that 
the  king;,  night,  alter  she  had  retired  to  her  chamber  in  the  palace,  a 
A.  D.  1567.  sudden  and  terrific  explosion  was  heard,  which  shook  the 
city,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Kirk-of-Field  was 
blown  up.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  king  and  his  page  were 
found  at  a  little  distance  in  the  garden.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  miserable  catastrophe  has  given  rise  to  a  celebrat- 
ed historical  controversy,  in  which  authors  of  great  name 


and  talents  have  taken  different  sides ;  some  insisting  that  Scotland, 
the  queen  was  cognizant  of  the  plot  for  the  murder  of  her  '^^»^»» 
husband,  and  others  as  positively  asserting  the  contrary.  Mary. 
The  limits  of  this  historical  sketch  render  it  impossible  that  A'IJ-I567. 
we  should  enter  into  its  details.1    In  the  preceding  narra- 
tive we  have  carefully  avoided  the  introduction  of  a  single 
controverted  fact ;  in  the  sequel  we  shall  as  sedulously  fol- 
low the  same  rule. 

Scarcely  w  ere  the  citizens  of  the  capital  recovered  from  Accusa- 
t he  ttorrur  and  dismay  which  was  incident  to  such  a  cala- non  °f 
mity,  when  bills  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Tolbooth,  B?br'11 
which  accused  Bothwell  of  the  murder,  and  added  that  the 
queen  had  assented  to  it.  Soon  afterwards,  the  carl  of  Lennox, 
the  unhappy  father  of  the  late  king,  earnestly  required  the 
imprisonment  of  the  persons  named  in  the  anonymous  hand- 
bills, and  Bothwell  declaring  his  innocence,  demanded  on 
instant  trial.  It  was  granted,  and  Lennox  received  due 
notice  of  it;  but  on  the  day  of  trial  Bothwell  appeared  sur- 
rounded by  upwards  of  four  thousand  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents; and  Lennox,  intimidated  by  the  array,  or  finding  it 
impossible  to  collect  sufficient  proof,  requested  an  adjourn- 
ment. This,  however,  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  the 
accused  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  who  considered  it  esta- 
blished by  sufficient  evidence  that  Bothwell  could  not  have 
been  at  the  Kirk-of-Field  when  the  explosion  took  place. 

Soon  after  this  acquittal  the  Parliament  assembled,  and  Tbe  noblct 
the  majority  of  the  nobility  prevailed  upon  the  queen  to  recommend 
consent  to  an  act  by  which  all  the  grants  of  crown  proper- Bo,',wt"M 
ty  which  had  been  made  during  the  present  reign  were  ^""b^b^nd 
firmed,  and  herself  and  her  successors  deprived  of  all  power  fa  toe 
of  revocation.    In  the  same  assembly  of  the  estates,  the  queen, 
verdict  passed  upon  Bothwell,  which  many  accused  as  Bothwell 
informal,  was  declared  just  and  legal,  and  soon  afterwards  a'»  divorced 
bond  was  drawn  up  by  twenty-four  of  the  principal  peers.  lto^a  ~. 
It  affirmed  in  solemn  terms  the  innocence  of  this  profligate  JJJ,^,  ij,, 
baron,  whom  the  public  clamour  still  denounced  as  the  mur-  qUeCn. 
derer  of  the  king ;  recommended  him  as  a  proper  husband 
for  the  queen;  and  bound  its  authors,  as  they  should  answer 
to  God,  to  defend  him  from  all  danger,  and  to  promote  this 
unhallowed  marriage  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  and  abi- 
lity.   The  tragedy  now  hurried  on  to  its  conclusion.  Both- 
well,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  intercepted  the  queen 
on  her  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  and  carried  her 
captive,  with  the  slender  suite  by  whom  she  was  accom- 
panied, to  Dunbar  castle.    Among  her  attendants  were 
Huntly,  Maitland,  and  Melville,  but  the  first  two  were  in 
Bothwell'*  interest,  and  had  signed  the  bond.    The  last 
w  as  completely  in  bis  power,  and  so  was  the  unfortunate 
queen.     He  proposed  marriage,  and  on  her  refusal  ex- 
hibited the  bond  signed  by  her  nobles.  She  still,  it  is  said, 
resisted  his  request,  and  hoped  for  a  rescue  ;  but  it  was  a 
vain  expectation.   He  became  more  peremptory,  and  if  we 
may  trust  the  expressions  of  Mary,  corroborated  by  Mel- 
ville and  her  enemies,  he  compelled  her  by  fear,  force,  and 
other  unlawful  means,  to  yield  to  his  wishes,  and  admit  him 
to  her  bed.    From  Dunbar  he  now  carried  his  victim  to 
Edinburgh.    A  divorce  was  procured  from  his  wife  on  the 
ground  of  adultery,  and  the  process  having  been  hurried 
through  the  court,  and  the  sentence  passed,  Bothwell  was 
married  to  the  queen  at  Holyrood,  within  a  month  after  his 
acquittal  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  (May  15,  IoG7  ) 

Event*  of  the  deepest  and  most  tragic  interest  now  The  nobles 
crowded  on  each  other.    The  noble*  who  had  advised  the  rise  again" 
marriage,  who  had  acquitted  Bothwell,  and  abetted  him  in  *•  queen, 
hi*  career  of  ambition  and  outrage,  at  oncedropped  the  mask,  ,567, 
assembled  their  forces,  and  declared  their  determination  to 
seiwrate  the  queen  from  the  murderer  of  her  husband.  A* 


1  Tbe  reader  wbo  i 
that  of  William  Tytlrr,  wllb  ebe  - 
tbe  Dissertation  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
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they  advanced  and  occupied  Edinburgh,  the  carl  and  the 
queen  retired ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  found  themselves 
strong  enough  to  confront  their  enemy  on  Carbcrry  hill,  near 
Musselburgh.  Both  factions,  however,  seemed  anxious  to 
avoid  a  battle,  and  an  extraordinary  agreement  took  place. 
Hot!, well,  whom  they  had  declared  their  determination  to 
seize  and  punish  as  the  murderer  of  his  sovereign,  was  per- 
mitted, without  molestation,  to  ride  off  the  field.  The  queen 
was  assured  of  their  unshaken  fidelity ;  and  so  completely  did 
she  credit  their  asseverations,  that  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Grange,  and  suffering  him  to  lead  her  to  his  associates,  was 
conducted  by  them  to  the  capita). 

Within  an  hour  she  discovered  that  the  had  surrendered 
herself  to  her  mortal  enemies.  On  her  entering  the  city,afu- 
rious  mob  assailed  hcrwith  execrations,  and  displayed  before 
her  a  broad  banner  bearing  the  figure  of  her  murdered  hus- 
band. Amidst  these  indignities  she  was  carried  to  a  house, 
where  she  was  so  strictly  guarded,  that  not  even  her  maids 
were  allowed  access.  And  on  the  succeeding  evening  she 
was  conveyed  by  the  lords  Lindsay  and  Ruthven  a  prisoner 
to  I>ochleven,  a  strong  castle  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  from 
which  all  escape  seemed  hopeless. 

From  those  who  had  thus  shamelessly  broken  their  so- 
lemn engagement,  little  else  could  be  looked  for  but  addi- 
tional indignity  and  outrage.  Mary  was  soon  visited  in  her 
prison  by  lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  whose  fierce  temper 
and  brutal  manners  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  mission  on 
which  he  was  sent.  He  presented  to  her  three  written  in- 
struments- By  the  first  she  was  made  to  resign  the  crown 
in  favour  of  her  son  ;  by  the  second,  the  earl  of  Murray 
was  nominated  regent  during  the  king's  minority ;  by 
the  third,  a  temporary  regency  was  appointed  to  act  until 
Murray  returned  from  the  continent.  When  Lindsay 
threw  these  deeds  on  the  table,  he  plainly  informed  the 
queen  that  no  alternative  was  left,  but  either  to  sign  them 
without  delay,  or  prepare  for  death,  as  the  murderer  of  her 
husband.  We  are  nut  to  wonder  that,  aware  that  her  life 
was  in  the  hands  of  her  bitterest  enemies,  Mary  instantly 
obeyed. 

The  young  king  was  now  crowned,  and  Murray  having 
arrived  from  France,  assumed  the  regency,  and  entered 
upon  the  cares  of  government.  He  had  not,  however,  for 
many  months  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  power,  when  the  queen, 
by  the  assistance  and  ingenuity  of  a  youth  of  sixteen,  named 
Douglas,  escaped  in  the  night  from  Lochleven,  and  riding 
first  to  Seaton,  and  next  day  to  Hamilton,  soon  (bund  her- 
self surrounded  by  a  band  of  her  nobles,  and  at  the  head  of 
six  thousand  men.  Mary  was  desirous  to  avoid  war,  and 
addressed  repented  pacific  proposals  to  the  regent,  who  was 
then  at  Glasgow.  She  offered  to  call  a  free  parliament; 
she  was  ready  to  deliver  up  to  justice  all  whom  he  accused 
as  guilty  of  the  murder,  provided  those  whom  she  arraigned 
of  the  same  crime  were  also  delivered  up.  This  was  per- 
emptorily refused,  her  messengers  were  arrested,  her  ad- 
herents denounced  as  traitors ;  and  the  queen,  aware  that 
it  must  come  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  determined  to 
await  the  arrival  of  additional  forces,  when  she  was  hurried 
into  an  engagement  with  the  regent,  who  threw  himself  in 
her  way  at  Laugside,  as  she  was  on  her  march  from  llamil- 
ton  to  Dunbar.  The  result  was  calamitous.  Her  army 
was  completely  defeated,  and  she  herself  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  field  with  a  slender  train,  who  rode  to  Dundren- 
nan,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  before  they  drew  bridle. 
Next  day  she  intimated  her  resolution  of  throwing  herself 
.  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  From  this  step  her  friends 
passionately  dissuaded  hers  but  she  declared  she  would  trust 
to  the  assurances  v»  hichshe  had  received  from  her  good  sister  ; 
and  crossing  the  Solway,  she  proceeded  through  Cockermout  h 
to  Carlisle.  The  return  for  this  act  of  generous  confidence 
and  devotcdness  is  well  known.  Elizabeth  refused  to  see 
her,  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  detained,  kept  her  in   of  Mary; 


prison  a  miserable  and  heart-broken  captive  for 
years,  and  at  lost  brought  her  to  the  scaffold. 

From  the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  (1568.)  till  the  acces-  James VI. 
sion  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  English  throne  ( I C03,)  there  D-  ,668" 
isun  interval  of  thirty-five  years.  It  is  occupied  by  the  suc- 
cessive regencies  of  Murray,  Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton,  af- 
ter whose  execution  we  have  that  portion  of  the  reign  of 
James  which  extends  from  1581  to  1603.  With  a  rapid 
review  of  the  most  interesting  and  influential  events  dur- 
ing this  period,  we  shall  conclude  our  labours. 

The  imprisonment  of  Mary  left  Murray  the  undisturbed  Regency  of 
possessor  of  the  supreme  power  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  queen  Murray, 
strenuously  and  indignantly  asserted  her  innocence  of  the 
atrocious  crimes  of  which  she  was  accused ;  and  as  the  Eng- 
lish queen  could  bring  forward  no  possible  justification  of 
her  conduct  in  detaining  Mary,  except  her  alleged  accession 
to  the  murder,  it  wag  evident  that  an  investigation  of  the 
circumstances,  if  demanded  by  the  accused  party,  could  not 
in  justice  be  refused.  Mary  offered  to  hear  the  accusation 
of  Tier  enemies  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the 
same  presence  to  undertake  her  defence ;  but  this  was  deni- 
ed her.  It  was  then  pro|>osed  by  the  English  ministers  that 
she  should  consent  to  a  public  trial ;  but  this  she  rejected 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign.  It  was 
lastly  suggested  that  her  enemies  should  be  summoned  to 
produce  their  proofs  before  certain  English  and  Scottish 
commissioners,  and  that  the  cause  should  be  left  to  their 
decision. 

A  commission  was  accordingly  held  at  York,  but  it  led  CommU- 
to  political  intrigues  rather  than  judicial  investigation.  Af-  *',"" 
ter  some  interval  Murray  was  summoned  to  hold  a  private  ££L)|*| 
interview  with  Elizabeth  at  Westminster  ;  and  Mary  again  1-tmtj  .,„,. 
demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  presence,  and  con- dun. 
fronted  with  her  accuser.  This  was  denied,  while  the  A.  D.I  568. 
English  queen  permitted  Murray  to  bring  forward  his  charge,  1569. 
and  to  attempt  to  substantiate  it  by  letters,  affirmed  to  be  in 
the  queen's  hand-writing,  addressed  to  Bothwell,  and  con- 
clusive, as  he  contended,  of  her  guilt.  Again  Mary  demand- 
ed by  her  commissioners  to  be  heard  personally  in  her  de- 
fence ;  and  this  being  refused,  they  protested  against  further 
proceedings,  and  declared  the  conference  at  an  end.  Cecil, 
however,  insisted  that  the  inquiry  should  proceed ;  and  having 
procured  all  the  evidence  which  he  judged  necessary,  he  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  Scottish  queen,  as  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  an  ignominiousexposure,  to  resign  her  crown.  Her 
reply  disconcerted  him.  "  They  have  accused  me,"  said  she, 
"  of  the  murder  of  my  husband.  It  is  a  false  and  calumnious 
lie.  It  was  themselves  that  counselled  and  contrived  the  mur- 
der, some  of  diem  were  even  its  executioners.  Give  me  what 
I  am  justly  entitled  to,  copies  of  the  letters  they  have  pro- 
duced ;  let  me  see  and  examine  the  originals,  and  I  pledge 
myself,  in  presence  of  the  queen,  to  convict  them  of  the  atro- 
cious crime  they  have  had  the  audacity  to  impute  to  me." 
This  bold  and  unexpected  tone  embarrassed  Elizabeth  ;  and 
Mary  having  repeated  her  charge,  insisted  on  having  copies 
of  the  letters  produced  against  her.  The  English  queen 
evaded  the  request,  and  advised  her  to  resign  her  crown.  To 
this  she  declared  that  no  persuasion  would  ever  induce  her ; 
and  under  such  circumstances  the  conferences  were  abruptly 
terminated.  Murray,  with  his  associates,  received  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Scotland.  He  carried  away  with  him  those 
alleged  original  letters,  v,  hich  the  party  whom  they  inculpat- 
ed was  never  permitted  to  examine ;  and  he  left  behind  him 
copies,  which  were  also  concealed  from  Mary  and  her  com- 
missioners. It  is  from  these  copies,  which  the  accused  was 
never  permitted  to  compare  with  the  originals,  that  future 
authors  have  been  obliged  to  infer  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  queen  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  opinion  of  Elizabeth  is  en- 
titled to  weight,  it  is  clear  that  she  considered  the  proof  as 
defective.    She  and  Murray  shrunk  from  a  public  challenge 
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step*  Uken  by  this  unfortunate  princess  may  have  been,  her 
s-""^-^'  friend*  alleged  that  victory  in  the  conference*  at  York  and 
VL  Westminster  was  on  her  side.  Yet  was  she  detained  a  captive 
by  the  very  princess  who  had  virtually  declared  her  guiltless. 


Such  was  the  general  comparative  atrength  of  each 
tion.  Into  the  details  of  the  < 


All  this  might  however  have  been  anticipated ;  and  no  one 
who  knew  any  thing  of  the  unscrupulous  policy  of  Elizabeth 
could  have  dreamed,  thathaving  once  possession  of  the  queen, 
mit  her  to  return  to  her  dominions.  In 
Assessed  the  means  of  rendering  Murray 
.  to  her  wishes,  of  checking  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  confirming  the  ascendancy  of  the  protestant*.  and 
destroying  the  French  interest  and  intrigues  in  Scotland. 
These  were  advantage*  with  which  no  considerations  of  the 
individual  guilt  or  innocence  of  her  royal  captive  were  likely 
to  interfere. 

Intrigues  of  The  subspouent  career  of  Murray  was  bold  and  brief.  He 
Norfolk  found  himself  called  to  a  contest  with  a  partv,  headed  by  the 
and  Mait.  duke  of  Norfolk  in  Engird,  ,nd  by  Maitland  and  Grange  in 
Scotland,  whose  object  was,  the  restoration  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  and  her  marriage  to  Norfolk.  The  project  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  Regent,  whether  at  first  sincerely  or  for 
selfish  and  ambitious  purposes,  is  not  clear  j  but  in  the  end 
he  betrayed  the  plot  to  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ct in  bringing  this  unfortunate  nobleman  to  the  scaffold. 
The  principles  upon  which  hi*  government  was  conducted 
ire  entirely  protest  ant  and  English ;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
II  and  valued  so  able  an  assistant,  cordially  co-oper- 
i  him  to  overwhelm  the  queen's  friends,  and  to  ex- 
all  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  either 
But  the  task  was  more  difficult  than  had  been 
ant  icipated.  She  succeeded  indeed  in  extinguishing  the  great 
rebellion,  led  by  the  earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northum- 
berland; but  Murray  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  in- 

ciates,  who  had  known  him  long,  and  having  assisted  to  raise 
him  to  the  supreme  power,  were  indignant  to  find  them- 
selves treated  with  severity  or  neglect.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  struggle  between  the  regent  and  hi*  former  associates 
"guilt,  that  he 


deed  it  bad  lasted  but  for  a  short 
slain  in  a  skirmish  at  Stirling,  and  the  earl  of 
of  the  most  upright-minded  and  honourable  noi 


one 


James  VI. 

A.D.IA71 
The  Re- 
gent Len- 


Scotland,  was  chosen  to  supply  the  vacant  regencv.  To*™,.,*", 
promote  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  factions,  and  to 


order,  and  security  of  property,  to  a  country 
war,  was  the  single  purpose  to  which 


MMttinal-  Linlithgow,  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  w  ho  was  incited  able  M 
ed.  to  this  act  of  revenge  by  a  private  injury,  of  which  Murray  in  Sco 

A.D.I570.W„  only  the  remote^,  s.rong 
Siats  of       HisdeathfoundScotlanddividedbetweentwo[>arties.  On 
perries  in    the  one  side  were  the  Protestants  who  adhered  to  the  young 
king,  and  regarded  Elizabeth  as  their  protector;  on  the 
other  the  queen's  friends,  who,  being  animated  with  the  ut- 

a!'d.1S70.  appeal  to  the  sword.  Previously  to  this  however,  they'as- 
'  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  and  fulminated  denun- 
of  treason  against  their  enemies ;  while  the  pro- 
in  their  tum  having  chosen  the  earl  of  Lennox 
regent,  convoked  the  estates  at  Stirling,  and  soon  afterwards 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  Dunbarton  by  a  suc- 
cessful night  attack,  they  took  prisoner  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress,  and  exe- 
cuted him  on  the  instant,  without  even  the  semblance  of  a 
trial.  This  outrage  led  to  retaliation,  and  a  civil  war,  re- 
markable for  its  ferocity,  began  to  spread  havoc  through  the 
country.  On  Mary's  side  were  the  duke  of  Chastelherault, 
the  earl*  of  Argyll,  Athole,  Huntly,  Crawford,  Rothes,  and 
Casstlis,  the  lords  Seton,  Boyd,  Gray,  Livingston,  Fleming, 
with  the  lairds  of  Buccleugh,  Fernihirst,  and  many  others ; 
to  whom  we  must  add  the  able  and  crafty  secretary  Mait- 
land, and  the  experienced  soldier  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  Of 
the  king's  party  the  noble*  were  neither  so  numerous  nor 
so  powerful.  Lennox,  Morton,  Mar,  and  Glencairn,  lords 
Lindsay,  Glammis,  Semple,  Methven,  Ochiltree,  Cathcnrt, 
Ruthven,  and  some  others,  espoused  this  side;  but  if  inferior 
in  numbers,  they  were  confident  in  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the*  support  of  the  church,  the  commons,  and 
the  boroughs. 


byi 

the  new  governor  devoted  himself;  but  be  was  thwarted  by 
the  ambition  of  Morton,  and  many  of  the  higher  nobles. 
These  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  derive  individual 
advantage  from  public  misery,  that  they  laboured  as  ear- 
nestly to  increase  the  contentions  of  the  two  parties,  as 
Mar  to  remove  them ;  and  the  governor,  at  last  worn  out  by 
the  struggle,  and  hopeless  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  sank 
into  the  grave. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  the  earl  of  Mor-1 
ton,  a  man  who  lias  been  justly  described  as  possessing  allebostn 
the  faults,  some  of  the  talent*,  but  none  of  the  good  qualities  "8e,,t-  Hi* 
of  the  regent  Murray,  of  whom  he  was  an  old  and  tried  ally.ch,UM'er 

devoted  to  the  service  of 
and  support  he  felt  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  retain  his  power,  a  venal  judge,  a  cruel 
unrelenting  soldier,  a  hypocrite  in  religion,  and  a  profligate 
in  private  life,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  virtue  to  relieve 
the  dark  monotony  of  hisvicea.  Yet  Morton  had  some  of  the 
great  qualities  which  distinguished  the  house  of  Douglas.  He 
was  brave,  decisive,  politic;  and  he  possessed  that  rapid  power 
of  discerningdie  instant  to  act  with  success,  and  that  deep 

by  men  of  talent,  bred  up  in  scenes  of  civil  commotion. 

On  his  accession  to  the  supreme  power,  the  regent  found  State  of 
le  imprisoned  queen  still  able  to  make  head  M.ry-. 
e  of  Norfolk,  whe 
his  project  of  i 

the  earl  of 
of  Buccleugh  and 
able  Maitland,  and  Grange,  who  was  reputed  the  best  soldier 
in  Scotland,  still  supported  her  cause.    Morton,  however, 
in  his  own  resources,  and  supported  by  Elizabeth, 
at  last  triumphed  over 
Norfolk  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  earl 
'  treacherously  delivered  up  by  the  Scot- 
a  similar  fate.    At  last  the  castle  of 
invested  by  Sir  William  Drury,  who  joined 
the  Scottish  army  with  a  formidable  battering  train.  In 
this  fortress,  the  single  remaining  hope  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  commanded ;  and  he  held  it  bravely  till  Fete  of 
the  walls  were  destroyed,  his  guns  silenced,  and  his  provi-  Kirkaldjr 
sions  exhausted.  Under  these  circumstances  he  surrendered,  M*t- 
with  his  companion  Maitland.    To  this  step,  Drury  had  in-  JJ5  .  ,„ 
duced  him  bya  promise  of  favourable  terms:  but  the  English  ' 
queen  disregarded  the  stipulation,  and  handed  over  the  pri- 
soners to  Morton.     Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  were  [ 
diately  executed,  and  Maitland  only  escaped  the  1 
fold  by  taking  poison. 

Morton  now  deemed  himself  so  strong  as  to  be  independ- 1 
ent  of  all  parties,  and  his  avarice  and  spoliations  knew  no" 
bounds.  He  oppressed  the  church,  of  whom  he  had  for-  f"*""" 
merly  affected  to  be  the  steadiest  patron;  and  treated  the 
young  king  and  the  noble*  with  so  much  haughtiness  and  1.174!  1577, 
severity,  that  he  soon  became  an  object  of  universal  dread 
and  hatred.  James  was  now  twelve  years  old,  and  it  waa 
not  difficult  for  a  faction  of  the  nobles,  who  detested  the 
regent,  to  persuade  the  young  monarch  that  he  ought  no 
longer  to  be  treated  as  a  child.  Acting  by  their  advice,  he 
accordingly  summoned  a  parliament.  It  was  numerously 
attended ;  and  Morton,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  mo- 
ment he  learned  the  king's  wishes,  declared  hi*  willingness 
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{Scotland,  to  carry  them  into  effect,  arid  instantly  resigned  hi*  regency. 
^a^V*^*  This  ready  and  implicit  submission  was  rewarded  by  the 
■'•'J1"  VI  passing  of  an  act  of  indemnity,  which  included  a  general 
Morton78  Part'on  <or  an>'  a"eg"'  transgressions,  and  ratified  hi*  whole 
rctigi!t\li<  cu,u'uct  88  regent.  It  is  in  his  anxiety  to  procure  this,  that 
w  e  are  to  find  the  secret  of  his  sudden  relinquishment  of  the 
supreme  power ;  and  scarcely  was  it  procured  when  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  by  means  of  a  successful  intrigue  with  a 
portion  of  the  family  of  Mar,  found  means  again  to  become 
master  of  the  king's  person,  and  re-emerged  into  as  great 
power  and  ascendancy  as  before.  His  usurpation,  however, 
was  this  time  more  short  lived.  Atholl,  Argyll,  and  some 
of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  assembled  their  forces,  and  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  liberate  the  sovereign  from  his  ig- 
nominious captivity.    Instead  of  a  battle,  however,  the  op 


Ri.c  of 
K-me, 
duke  of 
Lennox, 
and  the 
earl  of 


adversaries  were  unprepared  for  it,  he  contrived  to  or-  Scotland, 
ganize  a  party,  and  free  himself  from  his  servitude;  but  itv^V^» 
happened  unfortunately  that  at  this  crisis  the  earl  of  Arran  James  VI 
regained  his  liberty,  and  returning  to  court,  soon  resumed  A.D.I4*!. 
his  baneful  influence  over  the  fond  and  facile  monarch.  ft—j^JJ" 
was  by  his  advice  that  the  king,  who  had  first  been  inclined  inrau,wc. 
to  use  his  victory  over  the  faction  of  Cowrie  with  modera- 
tion, exchanged  this  wise  resolution  for  vindictive  measures; 
and  although  Elizabeth  strongly  remonstrated  ru»ainst  it.  Cowrie « 
he  brought  Cowrie  to  the  scaffold,  and  drove  his  associates  eeuied. 
into  banishment. 

Arran  was  now  supremely  powerful ;  but  the  venality,  Arran 
tyranny,  and  abuses  of  his  government,  soon  became  in-  ban:sbed, 
tolerable,  and  worked  their  own  cure  by  producing  a  and  anew 
counter-revolution,  in  which  the  despotic  favourite,  Bftl'r  j^J^"" 
posite  factions  came  to  a  compromise,  by  which  the  veteran   having  first  courted,  and  then  quarcllcd  with  the  Scottish 
tyrant  was  shorn  of  a  large  part  of  his  power,  and  the  young   church,  in  vain  attempted  to  recover  his  influence  by  means 
king  recovered  something  of  his  independence.  of  the  English  queen,  and  w  as  at  last  chased  from  court  by 

James  began  now  to  show  that  strong  propensity  to  the  associated  lords,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the 

;  and  the  effects   king's  person.    A  government,  upon  a  model  which  admit- 
ted the  principal  nobility  to  a  share  in  the  councils  of  the 
now  established ;  and  Arran, deserted  by  all  parties, 


favouritism  which  marked  his  future 

of  this  weakness  were  seen  in  the  sudden  rise  into  power 
of  Estnc  Stewart,  duke  of  Lennox,  and  captain  Stewart, 
second  son  uf  lord  Ochiltree,  and  afterwards  the  notorious 
earl  of  Arran.  Of  these,  the  first  was  a  high-born  nobleman, 
of  graceful  address,  amiable  feelings,  and  common-place  un- 
derstanding ;  but  the  second,  of  birth  and  connections  much 
inferior  to  Lennox,  was  ambitious,  intriguing,  daring,  and  un- 
principled, and  soon  managed  to  gain  an  influence  over  both 
A.  D.  1579.  the  young  king,  and  the  duke  his  favourite.  With  these  ad- 
vantages, an  overwhelming  opposition  was  soon  raised  against 
Morton ;  and  as  his  exactions  and  cruelty  had  made  him  uni- 
versally odious,  it  was  in  vain  that  his  steady  friend,  the  Eng- 
lish queen,  interposed  to  save  him.  Her  interference  indeed 
rather  accelerated  his  fate,  and  the  news  that  she  meditated 
an  invasion,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  young  king  and  of  hU 
jieople  to  instant  opposition.  When  Elizabeth,  however, 
received  intelligence  that  a  Scottish  army  was  assembled, 
she  prudently  withdrew  from  the  contest;  and  Morton 
Morton  i*  abandoned  to'his  liite,  was  arraigned  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
tried,  con-  king's  murder,  at  the  instance  of  captain  Stewart,  who  had 
dernned,     recently  been  created  earl  of  Arran.    Of  his  guilt  there  can 

cut"6"  bc  litt,e  doubl* and  he  hmisc,f;  after  tlxc  iufy  bro,1«ut  in 

A.  V  1581  t,,cir  «nd  he  had  received  sentence  of  death,  ac- 

knowledged that  he  was  privy  to  the  intended  murder.  But 
his  trial  was  conducted,  even  in  those  days  of  prostituted 
justice,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  every  form  of  law  ;  and 
all  were  aware  that  the  jury,  of  whom  many  were  his  bitter 
enemies,  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  found  him 
guilty.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  boldly,  expressing  a 
contempt  of  death,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
repentance. 

The  earl  of    The  death  of  Morton  was  followed  by  the  nominal 
Amui  at    aion  of  the  voting  king  to  the  supreme  power,  but  by  the 
the  head  of^.,^  transmiltoion  of  UlAt  int0  lbc  hands  of  his  fa- 

»entUM'n"  vourites>  Lennox  and  Arran.  This  last  nobleman,  owing 
to  the  weak  and  flexible  character  of  Lennox,  soon  came  to 
rule  all,  and  his  rapacity,  profligacy,  and  open  defiance  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  completely  disgusted  the  nation.  The  result  was 
a  conspiracy  for  his  ruin,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Cowrie.  This 
nobleman  and  his  associates  having  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  king's  person,  at  the  castle  of  Kuthven, 
and  having  removed  Lennox  and  Arran  from  all  authority 
Raid  of  in  the  state,  directed  the  government  as  they  judged  best 
A"i'T"i  for  their  own  interests.  Hut  the  character  of  the  king,  al- 
though full  of  many  strange  contradictions,  began  now  to 
exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  talent  and  energ 
poneott  were  aware  of;  and  although  compelled  to  i 
nnd  showing  no  symptoms  of  discontent  with  this 
of  DU*Uer&,  James  was  reallv  disgusted  with  the  " 
which  he  W.-V,  held  by  Go'wrie  and  his  (action.  With  an 
ability  which  proved  the  more  successful,  because  his 


his 


state,  was  t 

sank  into  insignificance. 

It  was  impossible  that  Mary,  who  had  been  detained  a  Inuipjrjof 
captive  by  Elizabeth,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  honour  the  Roman 
and  justice,  should  not  have  exerted  herself  to  regain  her  Catholic, 
freedom;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  England  were*"'""*"'' 
not  only  interested  in  her  success,  but  regarded  her  as  ry' 
their  best  security  against  Elizabeth  and  the  Protestant 
faith.    This  led  to  a  succession  of  intrigues,  which  were 
discovered  by  the  penetration  and  activity  of  Elizabeth's 
ministers,  the  discovery  only  serving  to  increase  the  rigour 
of  her  confinement.   At  last  the  Scottish  queen  having  been 
arraigned  (unjustly  as  afterwards  appeared)  of  an  accession 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Babington,  the  object  of  which  was  the  Babinr- 
assassination  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  ton  s  rtav 
religion,  she  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  commission,  w  hose  •P1'"**' 
jurisdiction  she  at  first  peremptorily  declined  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  princess.    It  was  unfortunate  for 
Mary  that  she  did  not  continue  in  this  resolution;  but  in  the 
idea' that  a  refusal  might  be  construed  into  an  admission  of 
guilt,  at  last  condescended  to  plead.    The  consequence  was, 
w  hat  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  evid-  Mary", 
ence,  the  constitution  of  the  court,  and  the  supreme  authori-  trial  and 
ty  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  was  found  guilty  of  having  compassed  exreatwiu 
divers  matters  tending  to  the  death  of  the  queen;  and  after  A.D.I5S7. 
many  affected  delays,  and  an  atrocious  attempt  to  induce 
her  keeper,  Paulet,  to  dispatch  her  secretly.  Elizabeth  sign- 
ed the  warrant  for  her  execution,  which  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect on  the  7th  of  February  158".  The  meekness  with  which 
she  received  the  intimation  of  her  sentence,  and  the  admir- 
ble  and  saintly  fortitude  with  which  she  suffered,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  despair  and  agony  which  not  long 
afterwards  darkened  the  death-bed  of  the  English  queen. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  if  any  thing  could  have  Elisabeth, 
roused  the  king  of  Scots,  it  would  have  been  the  i 
and  injustice  to  which  his  mother  had  fallen  a  i 
for  a  moment  there  was  an  ebullition  of  inV 
But  Elizabeth  sent  him  an  artful  a|>ology. 


the  execution  was  laid  upon  Davison,  her  secretary,  an  in- 
nocent and  upright  man,  wIk>  simply  obeved  her  order*;  i 
with  that  unscrupulous  falsehood  which  this  princess  seldom 


hesitated  to  employ  when 
designs,  the  unfortunate 
roval  mistress  might  escape, 
still  a  firmer  hold  over  the 
ed  the  succession  to  her 
dreaded  to  irritate  her  personal  feelings, 
Protestant  subjects,  by  apfiearing  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  who  burned  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  royal  mistress.    In  vain,  therefore,  they 


to  carry  through  her 
as  sacrificed,  that  his 
But  the  English  queen  had 
ic'young  king  of  Scots.    He  regard- 
■  throne  as  his  undoubted  right,  and 
personal  feelings,  or  alienate  her 
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looked  to  the  king,  who,  after  a  short  interval,  relapsed  into 
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v— ^,-^'his  usual  pacific  frame  of  mind,  and  celebrated  his  entrance 
J^Pj  Kj  uP°n  majority,  by  an  attempt  to  abolish  those  sanguinary 
feuds  amongst  his  nobility,  which  hud  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing height,  and  threatened  to  pull  the  country  to  pieces. 
James  This  laudable  endeavour,  which  did  not  meet  with  the 

roartiw  thesuccess  it  merited,  was  followed  by  James's  marriage  to 
I'nnccss  of  t]lc  princess  Anne  of  Denmark;  an  alliance  which  Elizabeth, 
AeuT4H>  "  ner  usua'  J0*'01"  ""d  capricious  policy,  endeavoured 
to  prevent.  But  the  Scottish  king,  with  unwonted  spirit 
and  energy,  sought  his  bride  in  person  in  her  father's  court, 
and  having  solemnised  his  marriage  at  Upslo,  returned  with 
her  to  Scotland. 

The  earl  of    During  his  absence  the  kingdom  had  been  unusually  pros- 
BothwelT*  perous  and  hapj  >y ;  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  embroiled  by  the 
attempt  to  intrigues  and  ambition  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  leaguing 
•riie  the    w;tn  tne  Uoman  Catholic  faction, attacked  the  palace  ofHoly- 
""fr        rood  with  the  design  of  seizing  the  king's  person,  and  pla- 
cing himself  at  the  head  of  the  government.    A  second  at- 
tempt of  the  same  kind  at  Falkland  was  not  more  success- 
ful ;  and  yet  such  was  at  this  time  the  impotent  state  of  the 
law,  and  the  weakness  of  the  royal  authority,  that  these  re- 
peated treasons  escaped  unpunished,  and  Bothwell  lived 
not  only  to  defend  but  to  repeat  them. 
State  of        Scotland  at  this  moment  presented  a  melancholy  picture. 
Scotland.   The  intrigues  of  Philip  the  Second  had  encouraged  the 
Roman  Catholic  faction,  which  was  led  by  the  earls  of 
Huntly,  Errol,  and  Angus;  and  James,  aware  of  the  great 


power  possessed  by  the  Romanists,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  was  fearful  of  treating  them  with  severity,  lest  he 
should  raise,  a  formidable  opposition  to  his  right  of  succes- 
sion, which  must  open  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  source  of  disquiet.  The  excessive  lenity 
of  the  king  had  fostered  the  feudal  quarrels  among  his  no- 
bles, impunity  led  to  new  excesses,  and  the  turbulent  and 
audacious  Bothwell  once  more  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  made  repeated  attcmps  to  seize  the  royal  person,  and 
administer  the  government  at  his  pleasure.  To  these  sources 
of  disquiet,  were  added  the  interference  of  Elizabeth,  which 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  and  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  protectant  ministers,  who,  horror-struck  by  the  discovery 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  lords,  recommended 
their  being  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 

These  combined  causes  transformed  the  kingdom  into  a 
scene  of  almost  perpetual  tumultand  bloodshed ;  but  the  mon- 
arch at  last  becoming  convinced  of  the  treasonable  purposes 
of  the  popish  earls,  assembled  an  army,  and  reduced  litem  to 
the  last  extremity  of  distress.  Bothwell,  too,  was  driven  into 
exile,  and  the  country  began  to  breath  anew,  when  James 
found  himself  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  protcstant  mi- 
nisters. The  cause  of  this  dispute  was  the  king's  wish  to 
lean  to  the  side  of  mercy  in  his  conduct  to  the  popish  lords. 
It  was  reported  that  Huntly,  their  leader,  had  been  admit- 
ted to  a  secret  interview.  The  clergy,  alarmed  to  the  ut- 
most, appealed  to  their  congregations;  they  defended  the 
conduct  of  Black,  a  minister  who  had  openly  attacked  the 
court  and  the  queen,  in  a  seditious  harangue ;  they  haughtily 
declined  the  authority  of  the  privy  council;  and  by  their 
violence,  they  excited  a  tumult  in  Edinburgh,  which  com- 
pelled the  monarch  to  retire  to  Linlithgow.  Under  these  try- 
ing circumstances,  the  king  acted  with  extraordinary  energy, 
and  jealous  of  so  bold  an  interference  with  his  prerogative, 
restored  tranquillity  to  the  capital,  punished  the  insurgent 
citizens,  compelled  the  ministers  to  fly  to  England,  ami, 
{m  according  to  his  original  intentions,  extended  his  forgiveness 
introducing to  tne  popisli  lords  w  ho  made  a  recantation  of  their  errors. 
Kpisco-  James,  who  had  been  alarmed  at  the  late  violence  exhi- 
oacy.        bited  by  the  presbyterian  clergy,  now 


James  st> 
tacks  the 

Catholic 
Lords. 
Violence 
of  the 


a  plan  for  new-modelling  the  church;  but  aware,  that  if  the  Sent  lam), 
measure  originated  in  any  other  quarter  than  that  of  the  >^~v-^» 
clergy'  themselves,  it  would  inevitably  miscarry,  he  artfully  J«m«  VI. 
prevailed  on  the  General  Assembly  to  second  his  views.  *•**■ l6uu 
The  commission  appointed  by  this  ecclesiastical  council 
were  induced  to  complain  that  the  church  was  the  only  body- 
not  represented;  and  the  king,  whose  object  it  was  to  restore 
episcopacy,  procured  an  act  to  be  passed,  by  which  those 
ministers  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the  vacant  bishoprics 
and  abbeys  were  entitled  to  sit  in  parliament.  When  this 
measure  came  again  to  be  debated  in  the  General  Assembly, 
it  encountered  great  opposition.  "  Deck  these  intruders 
as  you  will,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  most  zealous  prcsbytc- 
rians,  "  under  all  their  disguise  I  see  the  horns  of  the 
mitre."  Yet  after  a  long  debate,  a  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  declared  in  its  favour;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
ministers  might  lawfully  accept  a  scat  in  parliament,  and 
that  fifty-one  members  should  be  chosen  as  representatives 
of  the  church  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  couutry.  When, 
however,  the  question  arose  regarding  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion which  should  belong  to  these  persons,  the  General  As- 
sembly so  effectually  shackled  and  abridged  their  powers, 
that  they  remained  wholly  dependant  upon  this  great  eccle- 
siastical council,  and  exercised  no  separate  spiritual  juris- 
diction. It  was  James's  hope,  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  would  shake  off  these  fetters,  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  could  claim  none  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  epis- 
copal order. 

When  the  monarch  was  thus  employed,  and  his  kingdom  The  Row. 
was  enjoying  a  degree  of  tranquillity  to  which  it  had  been  rie  cowpi. 
long  a  stranger,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  suddenly  agi-nc7- 
tated  by  a  sudden  and  mysterious  attempt  made  at  Perth  up- 
on the  life  of  the  king  by  the  carl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother, 
Alexander  Rnthvcn.    These  young  men  were  the  sons  of 


JrnneVi 


that  earl  of  Gowrie  who  had  been  executed  for  treason, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  desire  to  revenge  their  father's 
death  led  to  their  miserable  and  ill-concerted  enterprise; 
but  much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  whole  transaction.  It  is 
certain  that  Ruthven  induced  the  king,  by  a  feigned  story, 
to  accompany  him  with  a  slender  train  from  Falkland  to 
his  brother's  house  at  Perth.  Here  he  contrived  to  sepa- 
rate James  from  his  attendants,  and  leading  him  into  a 
remote  a|sirtment,  threw  himself  upon  him,  seized  him  by 
the  throat,  and  drew  his  dagger.  The  king  struggled  to  get  to 
the  window,  and  calling  out  treason,  alarmed  his  nobles,  who 
rushed  into  the  room,  stabbed  Ruthven  to  the  heart,  and 
when  Gowrie  attempted  a  rescue,  put  him  also  to  death 
on  the  spot.  Both  these  unfortunate  men  being  slain,  the 
utmost  pains  were  taken  to  detect  their  associates,  to  unravel 
the  plot,  and  to  ascertain  their  precise  object,  but  with  so 
little  success,  that  to  this  day  the  mystery  is  not  solved. 

The  queen  of  England,  now  in  her  seventieth  year,  began  Death  of 
soon  after  this  to  droop,  and  her  constitution,  hitherto  un-  Qwcn 
commonly  vigorous  and  unimpaired,  was  evidently  breaking  Elisabeth, 
up.  Of  all  this  James  was  well  aware.  He  had  secured 
the  friendship  and  good  offices  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  her  chief 
minister,  who,  unknown  to  his  mistress,  carried  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Scottish  king;  and  acting  by  his 
advice,  he  had  employed  every  effort  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  English  people,  and  to  acquire  the  support  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  English  nobility.  These  judicious 
precautions  were  attended  with  the  wished-for  result.  James 
was  Elizabeth's  undoubted  heir;  and  on  the  death  of  this 
princess,  an  event  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  March 
1603,  he  succeeded,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
nation,  to  the  throne  of  England.  This  great  and  auspi- 
cious event  closes  the  history  of  Scotland  as  a  separate 
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of  Scotland  lie* 


The 

41.  N.  Lai.,  iu  extreme  points  being  the  Mull  of  Galloway 
in  the  south  ami  Dunnet  Head  in  the  north.    It  extends 


STATISTICS. 

54.  38.  and  58.    and  elevating  the 


from  1.  46.  to  6.  14.  W.  Long.,  from  Peterhead  on  the< 
to  Ardnamurchan  Point  on  the  west  coast.  Its 
length,  nearly  due  north  and  south,  in  5.  W.  Lot)-.,  from 
the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  Cape  Wrath,  is  about  280  miles ; 
iu  greatest  breadth,  from  Buchanne«  to  the  coast  of 
Applecross,  above  150  miles.  From  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
the  Clyde,  and  from  the  Dornoch  Firth  to  Loch  Broom, 
the  distance  is  scarcely  30  miles.  The  extent  of  sea-coast, 
from  the  numerous  indentations  on  the  western  shore,  is 
very  great,  or  probably  above  3000  miles.  Its  area  is  .still 
very  uncertain,  the  mainland  being  estimated  at  from 
25,500  to  26.4(H)  square  miles ;  of  which  about  500  arc 
occupied  by  fresh-water  lakes.  Including  the  islands,  the 
total  extent  is  29,600;  or  in  round  numbers,  30,000  square 
mites.  St  Kilda,  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides,  lies  in 
8.  35.  W.  Long. ;  Lainbnness,  the  most  northern  point  of 
Unst  in  Shetland,  in  60.  49.  N.  Lst. 

The  physical  features  of  this  country,  as  of  other  regions 
of  the  earth,  are  intimately  connected  with  its  geological 
structure.  In  this  respect  Scotland  forms  three  very 
strongly  marked  divisions,  which  are  better  described  sepa- 
rately. These  are,  frsl.  the  Southern  Division,  or  region 
of  the  older  Palaeozoic  or  Silurian  formations ;  second,  the 
Central  Division,  or  region  of  newer  Palaeozoic,  or  Devonian 
and  carboniferous  formations ;  and  third,  the  Northern  Di- 
vision, or  region  of  the  crystalline  and  inc  (amorphic  for- 
mations. The  islands  on  the  west  and  north  form  a  |H>rtion, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  appendix,  to  the  last  division.  Each  of 
these  we  shall  notice  in  the  order  now  indicated. 

I.  The  Southern,  or  older  PaJa-ozoic  region,  extends 
from  the  border  of  England  to  an  irregular  line  running 
E.N.E.  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  near  Girvan,  by  Dalmel- 
lington,  Crawfordjohn,  Skirling,  and  the  north  base  of  the 
Moorfoot  Hills,  to  the  east  coast  near  the  Siccar  Point.  It 
consists  predominantly  of  a  great  format  ion  of  Low  cr  Silurian 
strata,  broken  through  at  intervals  by  felspar-porphyries, 
tran-rocks,  and,  in  Kirkcudbright,  by  large  masses  of  granite 
and  syenite.  The  strata  have  been  forced  up  in  various 
anticliuals  and  convolutions ;  but  the  lowest  beds  occur 
along  a  line  from  the  vale  of  the  Teviot  to  the  vicinity  of 
Dumfries ;  the  newer  deposits,  chiefly  near  the  northern 
margin.  These  strata  form  an  extensive  mountain  range, 
known  as  the  Southern  Highlands,  and  crossing  the  island 
in  a  series  of  connected  chains  from  St  Abbs  Head  to 
Stranraer  and  Loch  li  van.  Taken  generally,  the  moun- 
tains show  broad  flattened  forms,  intersected  by  deep,  pas- 
toral glens,  widening  out  into  broader  valleys  or  doles  along 
the  course  of  the  principal  rivers.  The 


rarely  rocky  or  precipitous,  but  covered  by  |_ 
to  their  summits,  which  seldom  rise  above  1500  to  2000 


Connecting  these 
range  along  between 
the  sources  of  the  Teviot  and  Liddcl,  including  the  Wisp 
Hill  (1950  ft.),  the  Mainden  Pans,  and  Great  Moor  Fell. 

The  valleys  are  best  noticed  in  connection  with  their 
respective  rivers.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the 
Tweed,  with  a  length  of  100  miles,  and  draining  a  basin  of 
1800  square  mile's  in  Scotland  alone.  The  upper  part  of 
its  course  is  chiefly  in  longitudinal  valleys,  parallel  to  the 
Silurian  mountain-ridges.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Lyne, 
it  intersects  the  main  chain  by  a  ■■fries  of  transverse  hol- 
lows ;  and  receiving  on  the  left  the  Leitlien,  Gala,  and 
Leader;  on  the  right,  the  Manor,  Quair,  Yarrow,  and 
Ettrick,  it  enters  the  lower  valley  near  Melrose.  Here  it 
is  joined  by  the  Whitadder  from  the  north,  the  Teviot  on 
the  south,  and  flows  along  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Merse  to 
the  sea,  at  Berwick.  This  district,  with  the  connected 
portions  of  Roxburghshire,  forms  some  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  Scotland,  resting  on  the  upper  old  red  and  carboni- 
ferous formations,  broken  up  by  craggy  knoll*  of  trap,  the 
sites  of  many  of  those  ancient  keeps  famed  in  Border  story. 

Farther  west  are  the  vales  of  the  Liddel,  Esk,  and 
Annan;  wild  and  pastoral  in  their  higher  portions;  more 
cultivated  where  they  traverse  the  carboniferous  and  new 
red  or  Permian  strata,  forming  the  shore  of  the  Solwaj 
Firth.  The  low  ground  in  this  district  is  in  many  places 
covered  with  deep  accumulations  of  peat  (Solway  Moss  and 
Lochar  Moss),  concealing  the  remains  of  ancient  forests, 
but  now  rapidl  y  being  converted  into  arable  fields  under  the 
progress  of  modern  improvements.  The  Nith,  58  miles 
long,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Southern  Highlands,  and 
traversing  them  by  a  deep  valley,  partially  filled  with  car- 
boniferous and  Permian  deposits,  has  few  important  tribu- 
taries. Its  valley,  too,  is  comparatively  narrow,  but  in 
many  places  beautifully  wooded  and  fertile.  The  Dee,  45 
miles  long,  has  its  sources  in  the  wild  granite  mountains 
south  of  Loch  Doon,  and  is  joined  by  the  Ken,  where  they 
expand  into  the  long  narrow  lochs  of  the  same  nanus. 
Beyond  the  granite  eruptions  of  the  Caimsmuir  and  Loch 
Doon  mountains  the  country  rapidly  declines  into  low  un- 
dulating moors,  and  the  rivers  Cree,  Luce,  and  Stincher, 
have  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice. 

Loch  Doon,  6  miles  long  by  1  broad,  Loch  Ken  in  Kirk- 
cudbright, already  mentioned,  and  St  Mary's  Loch  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, more  celebrated  for  poetic  associations  llian  lor 
its  magnitude,  are  the  only  lakes  in  this  district  deserving 
mention.  The  others  are  mere  mountain  tarns;  and  the 
rarity  or  absence  of  these  accumulations  of  water  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  contrasts  between  the  southern  and 
northern  divisions  of  the  country.  Springs  are  everywhere 
in  the  mountain  districts,  but  rarely  remarkable 

mineral 


f.-et.  The 


either  for  their  site  or  other  properties.  The 
i  rise  above  1500  to  2000  springs  of  Mofik  and  Innerleithen  are  the  only  onea  cele- 
•  found  in  Peeblesshire  and  bratcd  tor  their  medicinal  qualities, 
r  the  sources  of  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Notwithstanding  iu  mountainous  character,  this  region 
Annan,  where  Dollar  law  (2680  ft.).  Broad  Law  (2754  ft.),  produces  very  little  mineral  wealth.    Lead  ore  has  been 
White  Comb  Edgc(2G95ft.),  Hartfell  (2638ft.),  and  Ettrick  mined  for  centuries  at  Leadhills  in  Ijuwksliire  and  Wan- 
Pen  (2268  It.),  are- some  of  the  culminating  points.  Farther  lockhe-ad  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  very  recently  with 


ch  (2004  ft.).  Wmdlestraw  Law- 
hope  Scar  (2130  ft.),  are  among  the  highest  summits.  On 
the  west,  the  Lowther  Hills  (2522  ft.)  and  Quccnsbcrrv  Hill 
(2279  ft.),  between  the  Annan  and  Nith  ;  the-  Black  Larg 
(2*90  ft.),  and  Cairns  Muir  of  Deugh  (2597  ft.),  between 
the  latter  river  and  the  Dee  ;  and  beyond  the  latter,  Mer- 
rick Hill  (2764  It.),  are  worthy  of  note.  Criflel  (1867  ft.)  is 
conspicuous  from  its  jKisition.  The  Cheviot*,  on  the  border 
of  England,  with  Cheviot  (2G68  ft.)  and  Carter  Fell  (1502 
ft.),  are  a  paralle  l  group,  but  of  very  distinct  formation,  con- 


sisting of  felsjiar-porphyry,  and  trap-rocks,  breaking  through    Stincher,  in  Ayrshire. 


The  ores  contain  a  i 
tion  of  silver,  which  is  extracted  from 
head,  and  gold  was  formerly  gathered 
deposits  in  that  vicinity.  Attempts  to  work  lead  have  been 
made  in  various  other  places;  antimony  ore  occurs  near 
Langholm  and  New  Cumnock,  and  copper  mines  have 
been  opened  in  several  localities  in  Kirkcudbright.  Coal 
is  only  wrought  near  Canonbie,  in  Dumfncsshire ;  and 
lime,  except  in  connection  with  the  carboniferous  stratt  in 
Roxburgh  and  Dumfries,  only  in  some  thin  beds  on  the 
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Rrstistic*.  II.  The  centra!  or  newer  Palnrnynic  reeion  of  Scotland 
Vm^^s  contains  onlv  about  5000  square  mile*  of  extent,  or  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  mainland,  but  is  by  fir  the  richest 
and  most  important  in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  em- 
braces the  bating  of  the  Firths  of  Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay  ; 
the  upper  sources  of  the**  rivers  lyint;  in  the  southern  anil 
northern  divisions.  On  the  south  it  U  bounded  by  the  line 
already  mentioned,  and  on  the  north  by  another  nearly  pa- 
rallel line,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garc  Loch  on  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  to  Stonehaven  on  the  east  coast,  passing  near 
Aherfoyle,  Callander,  Comrie.  south  of  Dunlceld,  Coriachy, 
and  Fettercairn.  Geologically,  this  region  consists  of  the 
Devonian,  or  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  carboniferous  for- 
mations, broken  through  or  covered  over  by  extensive  trap- 
rocks.  Tlte  old  red  sandstone  is  chiefly  seen  on  the  sides 
of  the  valley,  being  concealed  in  the  centre  by  the  car- 
boniferous beds.  The  most  extensive  mass  is  on  the 
north,  where  it  nins  continuously  from  the  Clyde  and  lower 
end  of  Loch  Ixmiond,  through  Stirling.  Perth,  and  Forfar 
shires,  to  the  shores  of  Kincardineshire  on  the  east.  The 
lower  betls,  or  Forfarshire  flagstones,  marked  by  their  cha- 
racteristic fossils  (Cefdiaht*f>u,  Pteri/gotus,  ifc.),  are  exten- 
sively quarried  and  exported,  as  the  well-known  Arbroath 
pavement.  Near  the  mountains  a  coarse  conglomerate  or 
pudding-stone  prevails,  which,  in  the  gorges  cut  by  die 
rivers  in  their  descent,  forms  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  Scotland,  as  Brack  Linn,  near  Callander ;  Mon- 
zie ;  Craighall,  on  the  Ericht ;  Lintrathen,  on  the  Isla  ;  Cor- 
tachy,  on  the  South  Esk  ;  and  the  Burn,  on  the  North  Esk. 
On  the  Tay,  below  I'erth,  higher  beds  of  the  old  red 
occur  with  peculiar  fossil-fishes  ( floloptychitu,  Sfc.),  as  at 
Clashbennie  and  Balrudery.  The  carboniferous  forma- 
tion consists  of  two  divisions,  the  Lower,  including  the 
mountain  limestone,  with  thick  masses  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  and  the  Upper  or  Coal  Measures,  containing  the  chief 
beds  of  workable  coal.  The  whole  formation  covers  an 
area  of  1500  square  miles,  of  which,  however,  less  than  two- 
thirds,  or  600,000  acre*,  contain  workable  coal.  The  beds 
wrought  are  generally  one  to  two  or  three  vards  in  thick- 
ness; those  of  greater  dimension*,  like  the'  Dysart  main 
coal,  seven  yards  thick,  being  made  up  of  several  beds  of 
with  shale.  Besides  the  I 
especially  the 


cod, 


clav  iron- 
"  'black- 


band,  occurs  in  roost  portion*  of  the  formation.  Less  im- 
portant are  the  bed*  of  fire-clay  used  for  bricks  and  cruci- 
bles ;  and  the  alum  shales,  from  which  alum  and  other 
chemical  products  are  manufactured.  Tlie  annual  value  of 


Tl>e 

of  thia  part  of  Scotland 


of 
be 


the 

estimated  at 

Iron,  two  sod  .  h  si  f  to  thn« 
Cost,  thrw  to  lhr«  sod  •  half 

or,  on  the  whole,  from  L.7,000,000  to  L. 8,000,000  sterling. 

The  larger  masses  of  igneous  rock*  in  this  district  are 
generally  found  forming  the  hills  ;  but  where  they  occur  in 
the  low  grounds,  as  in  East  Lodiian,  from  their  varied  com- 
position, add  much  to  the  fertility  of  die  soil  The  high 
grounds  can  scarcely  be  designated  mountains ;  the  chief 
group  south  of  the  Forth  being  the  Pentland  Hills,  with 
Carnethy  (1881  ft.),  the  Kipp  Hills  (1806  ft.),  and  W. 
Cairn  (1859  ft.),  as  their  highest  summits.  Beyond  the 
Clyde,  Tinto  Hill  (2308  ft.)  connects  this  range  with  Cairn 
Table,  and  other  summits,  in  Ayrshire.  North  of  the  Forth, 
he  Kilpatrick,  Campsie,  Ochil,  and  Sidlaw  Hills,  from  an 
almost  continuous  range  of  trap-rock*,  interposed  between 
the  old  red  sandstone  and  coal  formation.  The  Kil|iatrick 
Hill*,  commencing  near  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  are  a 
low  but  picturesque  group.  The  Campsie  Fells  are  also 
little  elevated  (King's  Seat.  1510  ft.),  and  more  undulating 
and  uniform  in  outline.  The  western  portion  of  the  Ochils 
attains  greater  height*,  as  in  Dun  Mvat  (1345  ft),  Ben 


Clench  (2352  ft.),  and  the  King's  Seat  (2100  ft,);  but  the  8t*il*tlc.. 
eastern  portion  along  the  Tay  falls  to  300  or  400  feet.  v  ■  Y  y 
The  Sidlaws,  in  Forfarshire,  are  composed  princi|>ally  of 
lower  old  ml,  elevated  by  trap,  with  Dunsinnan  Hill  (1  114 
ft.),  and  Cairn  Owl  (J  100  ft.),  as  remarkable  point*.  Some 
'  s  district,  as  North  Berwick- Law 


of  the  lower  trap-hill*  i 


(612  ft.),  Arthur  Seat  (823  ft),  the  Lomond  Hills  (1471 
ft.) ;  and  the  rocks  on  which  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton  Castles  arc  built,  arc  conspicuous  objects  from 
their  isolation. 

This  district  is  drained  by  three  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Scotland, — the  Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay,  with  others  of  less 
importance.  The  first  of  these,  the  Clyde,  is  the  only  large 
river  flowing  to  the  Western  Sea.  Rising  in  the  centre  of 
the  southern  Highlands,  and  flowing  first  N.  and  N.E,  till 
near  Biggar,  it  then  bends  round  the  base  of  Tinto,  and 
joined  by  the  Douglas  and  other  tributaries,  runs  N.W. 
to  the  Firth,  below  Greenock.  The  well-known  falls  occur 
near  Lanark,  where  the  river  is  changing  its  course,  the 
first,  that  of  Bonnington,  being  about  30  feet  high ;  the 
second,  Corra  Linn,  about  70  feet,  and  the  third,  Stone- 
byre*,  not  less  than  76  feet,  but  broken  into  three  falls. 
Above  the  Falls  the  valley  is  often  bleak  and  moory,  but 
lower  down  becomes  more  fertile,  richly  wooded!  and 
adorned  with  numerous  orchards  and  thriving  towns  and 
village*.  At  Glasgow',  the  river  becomes  navigable,  the 
shoals  and  other  obstructions  being  removed  by  dredging, 
and  the  water  straightened  and  confined  by  artificial  banks. 
The  total  length  of  the  Clyde  is  about  90  miles,  and  its 
basin  under  1 500  square  miles.  The  Firth  into  which  it 
falls  is  rather  one  of  the  great  indentations  of  the  western 
coast,  than  a  portion  of  the  river;  but  is  very  important 
as  conveying  commerce  and  wealth  into  the  centre  of  the 
richest  mineral  district  in  the  country. 

The  Forth  rises  near  Ben  Lomond,  and  is  joined  above 
Stirling  by  the  Tcith,  a  larger  and  longer  stream.  In 
their  upper  course,  amidst  the  Highland  mountains,  they  are 
wild  and  rapid  river*  ;  but  after  entering  this  district  their 
course  U  slow  and  winding.  The  total  length  of  the  Forth 
above  A I  loa  is  about  50  miles ;  of  the  Teith,  to  the  same  town, 
about  65  miles.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  formed  by 
low  alluvial  plains  or  corse/,  remarkable  for  their  fertility, 
and  producing  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  They 
have  evidently  been  submerged  by  the  sea  till 
geological  period ;  and  from  BUirdrummond  west 
often  covered  by  peat,  a  still  more  recent 
apparently  formed  in  some  cases  since  the  island  was  first 
invaded  by  die  Romans.  The  tide  flows  to  Stirling;  but 
the  Firth  is  considered  a*  beginning  at  Alloa,  from 
1 1  C-  x 1 1. 1 1  d h  for  *j0  RsQtt  to  c he  Xivle      a^a^^y •    The  ^ 

in  Fife  and  the  Lothian*  coMjirise  some  of  the  roost  fertile 
land  in  the  kingdom.  The  Firth,  too, 
2  miles  wide  at  Queensferry  to  6  at  Leith, 
15  to  10  lower  down,  i*  one  of  the  best  natural  har- 
bours of  refuge  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  and  ■conse- 
quently, from  an  early  period,  one  of  the  chief  stats  of 
Scottish  commerce. 

The  Tay,  the  monarch  of  Scottish,  and  in  size  of  basin 
and  amount  of  water  carried  to  the  sea,  probably  also  of 
British  rivers,  rise*  in  the  northern  region.  The  main 
stream  has  a  length  of  100  miles  above  Perth,  or  130  miles 
to  the  opening  of  the  Firth  at  Buddon-Ness.  Its  basin 
comprises  about  2400  square  miles,  or  one-eleventh  of  the 
mainland,  about  three-fourths  belonging  to  the  river  above 
Perth.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of 
its  tributaries, — the  Garry,  Tummel,  Lyon,  Earn,  Isla,  and 
Ericht,  and  the  wide  range  of  country  from  which  they 
draw  their  waters.  We  shall  notice  the  upper  portion  in 
connection  with  the  northern  district,  to  which  it  naturally 
belongs.    Its  lower  ba<in  falls  chiefly  in  die  valley  of 
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between  the  Sidlaws  and  the  Firth  of 
the  reputation  of  possessing  the  riclicst 


Statistic*.  Strathmorc,  inclosed  between  the  Grampians  on  the  north, 
— -  and  the  Ochils  and  Sidlaw  Hills  on  the  south.  This 
great  valley,  including  Strathcarn,  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face, but  nowhere  rises  far  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  thickly 
covered  with  alluvial  matter,  resting  on  the  old  red  sand- 
atone,  and  the  soil,  consequently,  is  highly  fertile.  The 
t'arse  of  (iowrie 
Tay,  has  long  ha 

and  most  productive  soil  in  Scotland,  derived  probably 
from  the  decomposing  trap-hills  which  shelter  it  on  the 
north.  The  South  Esk,  40  miles  long,  and  terminating  in 
the  wide  but  shallow  bay  of  Montrose,  nearly  dry  at  low 
water,  and  the  North  Esk,  traverse  the  northern  part  of 
this  district.  In  physical  features  and  capabilities,  this 
tract  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  valley  of  Strathmorc,  the 
most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  plains  of  Kincardine  being 
the  deep  red  tint  of  the  soil.  The  precipitous  character  of 
the  coast,  well  seen  at  the  Red  Head,  and  north  from 
Bervie  to  Dunnottar,  is  interesting  as  proving  the  waste 
which  the  conglomerate  and  other  hard  beds  of  the  red 
sandstone  have  undergone  from  the  action  of  the  sea. 

Like  the  southern  region,  the  centre  of  Scotland  U  re- 
markable for  the  rarity  and  small  size  of  its  lakes.  Loch 
Leven,  in  Kinross,  4  miles  long  by  2  broad,  is  scarce  an 
exception,  and  is  best  known  for  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
its  island-castle,  the  scene  of  Queen  Mary's  imprisonment 
and  romantic  escape  (156S)  previous  to  the  battle  of  I-aog- 
side,  and  her  ill-fated  flight  into  England.  It  produces 
abundance  of  excellent  trout,  the  fishery  being  let  for  a 
considerable  sum,  and  was  long  remarkable  as  the  only 
Scottish  lake  that  yielded  any  revenue  to  its  proprietors. 
The  springs  in  this  district  also  have  little  interest.  Some 

"  '  impregnated  with  iron  ; 

i  rocks  contain  so  much 
medicinal  purposes.  The 
best  known  of  the  latter  are,  Airthrey,  Pitcatthley,  and  St 


I  he  springs  in  this  district  also  nave 
in  the  coal  formation  are  strongly  in 
and  a  few  near  the  intrusive  igneous  t 
mineral  matter  as  to  be  used  for  med 


Edi 

III.  The  northern  division,  or  the  region  of  the  crystal- 
line and  metamorphic  rocks,  comprises  the  wliole  country 
north  and  west  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  central  division, 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  Stonehaven.  It  contains 
19,000  square  miles,  or  fully  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
country  ;  and  though  generally  far  inferior  in  fertility  and 
imputation  to  the  other  divisions,  is  in  many  respect*  more 
interesting  in  its  structure  and  physical  features.  The 
western  portion  is  usually  named  the  Highlands,  occupied 
by  a  people  chiefly  of  Celtic  descent,  and  still  retaining 
their  old  language,  and  many  peculiarities  of  habits  and 
modes  of  life.  No  well-defined  limit  separates  the  north 
Highlands  from  the  Lowlands  on  the  east  coast.  After 
crossing  the  Spcy,  however,  near  Charlcstown,  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Celtic  and  Lowland  population  almost 
coincides  with  that  dividing  the  crystalline  rocks  from  the 
districts  coloured  in  the  geological  map  as  belonging  to 
the  old  red  sandstone  and  newer  formations.  We  may 
also  mention  that,  though  named  Highlands,  this  term  is 
only  applicable  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  the  inha- 
bited and  cultivated  ground  along  the  river-valleys  and 
sea-coasts,  being  usually  at  a  lower  level  than  many  of  the 
dales  in  the  southern  division. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  vast  region,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  formations,  can  only  lie  understood  by 
reference  to  a  geological  map,'  and  we  here  chiefly  notice 
the  points  bearing  on  it*  physical  characteristics.  Its 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  a  narrow  zone  of  clay-slate, 
commencing  in  Arran  and  running  along  the  foot  of  the 
(jrampians  to  near  Stonehaven.  In  many  places  it  is 
quarried  for  roofing-slates,  and  might  be  in  manv  others,  if 
required  for  the  wants  of  the  country.    This  rock  again 


appears  in  the  north  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff  shires,  and  on  ButUtia. 
tlic  west  coast,  in  a  thin  band  from  Islay  to  Port-William.  '•— -  — 
In  all  these  localities  it  is  also  wrought  for  economic  pur- 
poses, particularly  at  Easdale  and  Balahultsh,  and  is  every- 
where distinguished  from  the  similar  rock  in  the  south  by 
its  distinct  cleavage.  The  next  formation  to  the  north  is 
the  micaslate,  which,  commencing  in  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre,  forms  the  greater  part  of  that  curious 
peninsula  in  a  series  of  low,  rounded  hills.  It  extends 
along  the  west  coast  to  Loch  Melfort,  where  it  meets  the 
trap-hills  of  Lorn,  and  thence  N.E.,  in  loftier  and  more  pic- 
turesque ridges,  through  the  upper  part  of  Perthshire  to 
(ilen  Proscn,  in  Forfarshire.  There  it  contracts  greatly, 
but  still  forms  a  continuous  band,  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Grampians,  to  the  cast  coast.  A  less  extensive  moss 
forms  the  east  side  of  Loch  Linnhc  and  the  Great  Glen 
from  Loch  Etivc  to  Fort- Augustus,  including  the  lower 
parta  of  Glencoe,  the  valley  of  the  Spean,  and  Glenroy, 
with  its  singular  parallel  roads.  Other  portions  of  mica- 
slate  occur  in  Banff  and  Aberdeenshire,  and  again  in  the 
north  of  Sutherland.  It  is  often,  especially  near  Loch 
Fyne,  associated  with  chlorite  and  talc  slates.  It  is  rarely 
turned  to  any  other  use  than  as  a  coarse  building  stone  and 
imperfect  roofing  slate  ;  but  its  lofty  mountains,  with  ridged 
and  serrated  summits,  and  its  valleys  fringed  with  natural 
wood  and  adorned  with  long  winding  lakes,  form  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  romantic  scenery  in  Scotland. 

The  next  formation  is  the  gneiss,  covering  about  10,000 
square  miles,  or  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  country.  One 
great  mass,  commencing  on  the  outskirts  of  Ben  Cruachan, 
stretches  N.E.  along  the  (Jrampians  to  the  shores  of  Kin- 
cardine and  Aberdeen,  from  Stonehaven  to  Fraserburgh, 
and  north  through  Inverness  to  the  higher  parts  of  Nairn 
and  Elgin.  This  tract,  especially  on  the  N.E.  line,  is  every- 
where broken  by  granite,  in  some  places  in  mere  veins,  in 
others  in  mountain  masses.  Another  equally  extensive 
gneiss  region  extends  on  the  west  of  the  Great  Glen,  from 
Morven  and  the  Sound  of  Mull,  through  Inverness,  Ross, 
and  Sutherland  to  the  extreme  northern  coast  of  Scotland, 
between  Cape  Wrath  and  Caithness.  The  Long  Island, 
or  outer  Hebrides,  is  a  third  corresponding  mass,  once  per- 
haps equally  wide-spread,  though  now  only  the  scattered 
fragments  forming  these  islands  remain.  In  the  two  latter 
tracts,  granite  in  large  masses  is  less  common  than  in  tlie 
first,  but  stdt  abounds  in  veins,  especially  in  the  Hebrides 
and  on  the  western  shore  of  Sutherland  and  Ross.  In 
mineral  character  the  gneiss  varies  greatly  from  coarse  crys- 
talline varieties,  scarce  distinguishable  from  true  granite, 
to  fine-grained,  distinctly  schistose  and  stratified  rocks. 
The  general  dip  of  the  beds  is  at  moderate  angles  to  the 
S.E. ;  but  in  Sutherland  and  Ross,  particularly  on  the  west 
coast,  S.W.  dips  with  a  N.W.  strike  prevail.  Different 
parts  of  this  vast  formation  may  not  improbably  be  of 
diverse  age.  On  the  N.W.  coast  it  underlies  all  the  other 
formations ;  in  the  centre  of  Sutherland  a  newer  gneiss  has 
been  supposed  to  occur ;  whilst  in  the  Southern  Grampians 
this  rock  is  apparently  superior  to  the  mica  slate.  Except 
as  a  building  stone  the  gneiss  has  no  economic  value,  and 
in  this  country  is  singularly  devoid  of  mineral  wealth.  As 
a  general  rule,  too,  the  regions  formed  of  this  rock  arc  far 
from  picturesque, — wide  moory  straths,  rounded  lum 
hills  and  dark,  irregularly  winding  lakes,  witl 
shores,  are  the  characteristic  features. 

The  other  primary  rocks  in  this  region  require  no  notice, 
except  quaruite,  found  in  considerable  abundance,  as  sub- 
ordinate or  superior  to  gneiss,  in  the  Grampians  of  Perth, 
Aberdeen,  and  Banff.  The  range  of  the  granite  has  been 
already  noticed,  forming  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
(Jrampians,  Ben  Macdui,  Cairngorm,  Loch-na-Gar,  and 


1  8ee  Geological  ilap  of  Scotland,  by  Professor  Xlcol,  Edinburgh,  1868. 
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s-Mtixia.  Mount  Batlock ;  but  often  also  seen  in  the  low  ground*, 
— .  -mm *  as  in  the  Moor  of  Kannoch  and  the  plains  of  Aberdeen- 
shire.  Porphyry  is  the  most  important  of  the  other  igneous 
rocks,  occurring  in  large  mass  near  Inverary,  composing  the 
wild  buttressed  mountains  of  the  dark  Glencoc,  and  in  the 
summit  of  Den  Nevis  (4406  It.)  forming  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  British  isles. 

The  next  formation  in  the  ascending  scries,  is  llie  red 
sandstone  of  the  west  coast,  with  the  superposed  quartzite 
and  limestone,  till  lately  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  old 
red  sandstone  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island,  but  now  as  a 
much  older  formation.  Fossil  shells  of  species  found  also 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  North  America,  occur  in  the 
limestone  of  Duirne*s ;  and  this  rock,  with  the  quartzite,  is 
now  clotted  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  as  Lower  Silurian,  and 
the  inferior  red  sandstone  as  Cambrian.1  The  red  sandstone, 
resting  in  nearly  horizontal  beds  on  a 
plateau  of  gneiss,  and  covered  in  the  interior  by 
forms  a  scries  of  most  peculiar  and  majestic  n 
almost  from  Cape  Wrath  down  to  Applecross  and  Skve. 
First  in  order,  from  the  north,  are  Foinaven  (3015  ft.) 
Arkle,  their  summits  of  dazzling  while  quartzite,  mistaken 
by  Pennant  for  marble.  The  isolated  conical  Suck  was 
proposed  by  Macculloch  as  tuvounible  tor  repeating  the 
Schichallien  experiment  on  the  density  of  the  earth,  but  is 
in  too  close  proximity  to  some  more  gigantic  neighbours. 
Ben  More  Assynt  (3281  ft.)  is  the  chief  of  another  noble 
group,  with  Queeniag,  Canisji,  and  Suilven  as  outlying 
members.  Suilven,  or  the  Sugar  Loaf,  named  from  its 
conical  appearance  from  the  sea,  but  in  reality  a  long  ser- 


rated ridge,  i*  a  well-known  landmark  on  the  western  coasts. 
Coul  More,  Coul  Beg,  and  Ben  More  Covgach,  north  of 
Loch  Broom,  with  Ben  Guolish  and  Kea  Cloch,  on  the 
south,  are  also  remarkable  mountains.  Ben  Lair,  Sleugach, 
and  Ben  Ey,  on  Loch  Maree  ;  Leagach  and  Hen  Alligin 
(9015  ft.)  in  Gairloch,  with  some  lcs.s  known  summits  be- 
tween Loch  Torridon  and  l,och  Carrun,  may  complete  this 
enumeration.  Carved  out,  as  it  were,  by  denudation,  from 
the  solid  mass  of  sandstone  and  quartzite.  these  mountains 
show  the  waste  which  the  land  has  undergone  more  strik- 
ingly than  any  other  part  of  the  British  islands. 

The  old  red  sandstone,  or  Devonian  formation,  cover- 
ing most  of  Caithness,  on  the  ma:nland,  and  spreading  north 
over  the  Orkneys  and  part  of  Zetland,  again  appeals  south 
of  the  Scarabins  and  Ord.  bordering  the  Dornoch  and  Moray 
Firthl  on  the  west.  It  then  fills  the  Great  Glen  to  Meal- 
lourvonie  and  Foyers,  and  stretches  by  Culloden  and  the 
plains  of  Nairn  and  Moray  to  the  east  side  of  the  Sptv.  re- 
appearing in  patches  in  Banff  and  near  Aberdeen.  The 
great  conglomerate  is  regarded  as  the  lowest  portion;  the 
Caithness  flags,  with  their  singular  extinct  fishes,  and  ex- 
tensively quarried,  are  file  central  group;  whilst  the  light 
nd  sandstones  of  Duncansby,  Dunnet  Head,  and  Hoy 
Head,  in  Orkney,  are  the  Upper  division.  The  fine  yellow 
sandstone  of  Elgin,  remarkable  for  its  numerous  reptilian 
remains  {Tr/trpcton,  Slugonolepis,  J/yptratltrptdon),  is  still 
included  in  this  formation,  though  probably  a  newer  group. 

The  newer  secondary  deposits  occur  in  such  limited  ex- 
tent thai  they  exert  no  influence  on  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  country.  The  most  important  on  the  east  coast  arc  the 
patches  of  lias  and  oolite  found  in  the  north  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, at  Elgin,  near  Cromarty,  and  along  the  Sutherland 
coast  from  Dunrobin  to  Helmsdale,  where,  at  Brora,  they 
contain  workable  coaL  The  greensand  and  chalk  flints 
found  in  Aberdeenshire,  though  curious,  are  of  less  imtwrt- 
ance.    On  the  west  coast,  lw*  and  oolite  beds  are  widely- 


dispersed  round  the  shores  of  Skye,  Mull,  and  some  < 
of  the  islands,  and  in  Morven,  Arisaig,  and  Applecross 
the  mainland,  but  now  form  no  continuous  tract.  The 
trap-rocks  covering  them  iu  Skye,  Mull,  and  Morven,  and 
also  wide-spread  on  the  mainland  in  Lorn,  show  that  this 
part  of  Scotland  has  been  for  a  long  period  the  scat  of  a 
powerful  volcanic  action.  Like  the  connected  trap  forma- 
irons  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  some  portions  as  those  over- 
lying the  Ardtun  Leaf-beds  in  Mull,  cannot  be  more  ancient 
dian  the  Eocene  tertiary. 

The  country  formed  of  these  various  rock  masses  may  be 
described  generally  as  a  great  plateau,  deeply  cut  into 
vallev*,  and  crowned  with  mountains  rising  to  2000  or 
3000,  and  occasionally  even  4000  feet  of  elevation.  The 
distribution  of  these  mountains  in  chains  or  other  groups  is 
often  very  obscure,  especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great 
Glen.  The  Grampians,  from  Argyle  to  Aberdeenshire., 
show  the  most  marked  linear  arrangement,  often,  however, 
the  river-valleys  and  lakes  than  by  the 
res.  In  Argyle,  on  the  west,  the  moun-' 
by  no  means  high,  but  attain  greater  elevations 
near  the  head  of  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Fvne,  w  here  Ben 
Una,  the  fantastic  Cobbler  (2S63  ft.),  Ben  Ima  (3300  ft.), 
Ben  Vorlich  (3160  It.),  with  Ben  Lomond  (3192  ft.),  east 
of  the  lake,  form  a  most  picturesque  group,  as  seen  from 
many  points  on  the  Clyde.  Ben  Lut  (3651  ft.),  at  the 
sources  of  the  Tay;  Ben  More  (3HI9  ft.).  rUini*  from  Loch 
Dochart;  and  Ben  Lawcrs  (3984  ft.),  near  KJlin,  with 
many  other  hardly  lower  hills,  belong  to  a  higher,  though 
less  conspicuous,  range,  thiui  Ben  Venue  (2fc>00  ft.),  Ben 
Lcdi  (3009  ft.),  and  Ben  Voilich  (31W  ft,),  which  domi- 
nate over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Firth  as  far  even  as  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  southern  Grampians,  east  of  the  Tay,  there 
are  few  remarkable  summits  except  Mount  Battock  (2554 
ft.),  well  seen  from  the  plains  of  Kincardineshire-  Beyond 
this  mountain  the  chain  rapidly  descends ;  and  where  it  ter- 
minates in  the  German  Ocean  is  a  mere  undulating  moor- 
land, over  which  cultivation  is  fast  spreading.  The  marked 
elevations  now  belong  rather  to  a  more  interior  range  con- 
nected with  the  gneiss  and  granite.  This  series,  beginning 
w ith  the  double-peaked  Ben  Cmachan (3670  ft.),  sinks  down 
in  the  wild  moor  of  Kannoch  ( 1000 1).  high),  hounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  beautifully  conical  Buachaillc  Eiive 
(2537  ft.),  but  again  rises  in  Ben  Aulder  and  Ben  Volhch 
on  Ixich  Ericht.  Schiehallien  (35:13  ft.),  celebrated  for 
Maskclync's  experiment,  rendered  possible  by  its  Isolation, 
i*  rivalled  by  IM  Bcn-y-Gloc  and  other  mountains  between 
the  (iarry  and  Upjier  Dee ;  of  which  it  is  enough  to  name 
Cairn  Gowar  (3725  ft  ),  Ben  Vain  More  (35S9  ft.),  Ben 
Diarg  (35.50  ft.),  Cairn  Eeiar  (3356  ft.),  and  Scarsech 
(3402  ft.)  North  of  this  is  the  granite  group  round  the 
sources  of  the  Dee,  including  Hen  Macdhui  (42915  ft.),  110 
feet  lower  than  Ben  Nevis  Ben  Vrochan  (3S25  ft.),  Ben- 
iialiuird,  Ben  Avon  (3968  ft.),  and  Cairn  Gorm  (4095  ft.) 
A  similar  granite  group,  but  separated  by  the  valley  of  the 
Dee,  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  "dark  I^och-na- 
Gar"  (3*400  ft.),  with  its  rugged  corry  and  lake,  and  is 
connected  through  Mount  Keen  (3180  It.)  with  tlte  Eastern 
Grampians,  already  noticed. 

North  of  these  mountains,  in  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  there 
arc  no  hills  deserving  notice  from  their  elevation.  Bcn- 
nachie  (1440  It.),  on  the  borders  of  the  high  ground,  and 
conspicuous  through  the  whole  of  Buchan,  (he  Knock  HiU 
on  the  coast,  and  Ben  Kinnes  (2747  ft.)  on  the  Spey,  are 
the  best  known.  West  of  the  Spey,  the  Monadhliah  Moiin- 
arc  wild,  but  tame  in  outline ;  anil  we  find  no  marked 


1  8e*.  for  the  history  of  this  change,  ami  th«  relation  of  these  ttrata  to  the  centra]  ftneln  of  Sutherland,  which  !•  "till  under  discussion, 
papers  by  Sir  It.  I.  Murchuon  and  I'rnfewor  Sieol  in  the  Journal  »/(*.  Gtol^tcal  Sotia,  and  /V«-«,lirw.  of  tin  Brititk  Astociatton  for  1866. 
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I  we  reach  the  Great  Glen.  Thi»  lingular  line 
of  depression  now  regulates  the  direction  of  the  mountain- 
ridges,  though  the  massive  Ben  Nevis  (4406  ft.),  with  its 
dependants,  and  the  rugged  quartzite  ridges  on  Loch 
Leven  and  Glcncoc,  form  almost  isolated  groups. 

Beyond  the  Glenmorc-na'  Albin,  or  great  vajley  of  the 
Caledonian  canal,  though  a  direction  parallel  to  its  course 
still  prevails  in  the  ridges  it  is  more  difficult  to  trice  out. 
It  seems  to  have  been  obscured  by  subsequent  geological 
revolutions ;  and  the  most  marked  valleys  and  depressions 
run  from  east  to  west.  South  of  Loch  Arkaig  and  Alt- 
saig  the  country,  lliough  wild,  is  not  remarkable  tor  ele- 
vation ;  but  the  region  north  is  a  mass  of  mountains,  with 
scarce  an  intervening  valley,  rivalling  those  of  any  other 
part  of  Scotland.  Scuir  Ouran,  Ben  Line,  Ben  Scrian. 
Ben  Attow  (4000  ft),  Scuir-na- Caiman,  Mam  Suil  (3s61 
ft.),  and  Sciiir-na-I^pich  (3772  ft.},  are  a  few  among  many 
lofty  but  almost  unknown  summits.  Scuir-na- Vertach  and 
Scuir  Vullitl  lead  us  on  to  Ben  Wyvis  (3422  ft.),  more 
marked  from  its  proximity  to  the  east  coast  lluui  for  its 
height  or  beauty  of  form.  The  Dirrie  More,  with  Ben 
Derig  (3550  ft.),  are  the  last  group  worth  noting  in  cen- 
tral Boss.  The  interior  of  Sutherland,  too,  is  a  flat  undu- 
lating table-land  ;  the  most  marked  mountains  lying  towards 
the  eastern  and  western  shore*.  The  quartzite  hilts  on 
the  latter  were  already  noticed ;  and  we  shall  only  name 
Ben  Lend,  at  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Shin,  Ben  Ike  (2858 
ft.),  and  Ben  Hope  (3061  (I.),  as  uri  inner  range;  ami  Ben 
Laoghall,  south  of  the  Kyle  of  Tongue,  as  a  singularly  pic- 
turesque syenitic  mass.  Ben  Clihrig  (3157  ft.)  is  the  most 
noted  of  the  eastern  mountains  ;  Ben  Bhragie,  Ben  I  lorn, 
and  others,  being  conspicuous  only  from  their  position  on 
the  coast.  So,  too,  die  Ord,  the  Scarabins  (2054  ft.),  and 
other  lulls  on  the  border  of  Caithness,  are  prominent 
chit  fly  from  contrast  with  the  low  plains  on  the  north.  No 
eminence  of  note  breaks  the  monotony  of  these  plains  of 
undulating  flagstones,  deeply  encumbered  with  arctic  drill. 
The  characteristic  scenery  of  Caithness  must,  however,  be 
sought  in  the  long  line  of  sea-worn  cliffs  and  bold  headlands, 
crowned  by  the  ruined  keeps  of  the  northern  vikings,  whilst 
the  bleak  moors  and  stagnating  waters  of  the  interior  are 
fast  yielding  to  the  industry  ot  their  descendants. 

In  the  western  isles  tltere  are  a  few  mountain*  rivalling 
those  on  the  mainland,  and  well  known  from  their  position. 
Such  are  the  Paps  (North,  2556  ft.),  rising  from  the  quurtz 
ridges  of  Jura;  Ben  More  (3168  ft.),  the  chief  among  the 
dark  trap  mountains  of  Mull ;  Ben  More  (2130ft.),  in  Hum  ; 
the  jagged  and  gloomy  Cuchullins,  in  Skyc,  with  the  regular 
conical  lied  Hills  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  Suid  Thum 
(2000  ft.);  the  fractured  Storr  (2341  It.) ;  and  many  more 
in  the  north  of  that  island.  In  the  outer  Hebrides,  Mount 
Heck  la  (2940  ft.)  in  South  Cist,  and  some  mountains  in 
Harris  Forest,  are  alone  noticeable ;  the  greater  part  of 
Lewis  being  a  mere  table-land  of  mingled  moor  and  lochs. 

The  must  important  river  in  this  division  is  the  Tay, 
draining  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Grampians,  but 
already  noticed.  The  Dee,  70  iniie*  long,  on  the  north  side 
of  thin  chain,  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Tnv^iii  its  direct 
course  and  its  few  short  tributaries.  The  Don,  Y  than,  and 
Dovenin  drain  the  low  peninsula  of  Buchan  east  of  the 
Spey.  Tli is  river,  96  miles  long,  with  a  basin  of  1 300 square 
milts,  i?  the  largest  flowing  to  the  north  sea;  and,  like  it* 
neighbour  the  I  indhorn,  is  a  wild  and  rapid  stream,  espe- 
cially in  its  upper  and  mountain  |Kirlinn.  North  ol  the 
Moray  Firth  tin  re  are  no  important  rivers,  the  Bcnuly  and 
Conan.  each  about  40  milt  s  lung,  and  the  Oikel,  30  milts 
long,  being  the  largest  on  the  t.ist  coast ;  the  Thurso  river 
and  the  Naver,  on  ibe  north.  On  the  we-t  coast,  the  Lochy, 
draining  the  (ireat  (ilen,  with  its  main  branch,  the  Spean, 
alone  dt-ervc  mention. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  this  region  is  the  number 


and  picturesque  features  of  its  lakes.  Foremost  among 
them  is  Loch  Lomond,  about  20  miles  long,  and  5  miles  1 
broad  at  the  lower  end,  but  narrowing  above  Luse  to  a  mile 
or  less.  In  the  north,  its  depth  exceeds  100  fathoms;  but 
it  is  shallower  in  the  south,  where  its  surface  is  studded 
with  numerous  richly-wooded  islands.  Loch  Katterin  and 
I.och  Achray  are  well  known  from  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
tliough  scarce  distinguished  from  many  yet  unsung.  Loch 
Awe,  25  miles  long,  chiefly  known  for  the  beauty  of  it* 
northern  extremity,  but  more  remarkable  for  llic  deep 
transverse  gorge  through  which  its  waters  flow  to  Loch 
Etive ;  and  I,och  Tay,  with  its  winding  wooded  shores,  are 
the  largest  lakes  in  this  portion  of  the  Highlands,  In  the 
wild  moor  and  mountain  region  to  the  north-west  there  ire 
many  likes ;  as  Loch  Lydoch,  I-och  Kannoeh,  Ixich  Ericht, 
and  Loch  Laggan,  which,  in  other  situations,  would  attract 
more  notice.  Of  the  chain  of  lakes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  perhaps  only  separated  from  each  other 
by  deirital  matter,  Loch  Lochy  and  Loch  Ness  are  the 
chief ;  the  latter  above  20  miles  long,  and,  in  part,  more 
than  800  feet  deep.  It  is  enough  to  name  Loch  Arkaig 
and  I.och  Morar,  in  Inverness;  !,och  I^uchart  and  Loch 
Fannich,  in  Boss.  But  Loch  Maree,  in  the  latter  county, 
12  miles  long  and  about  3  wide,  though  little  known,  is 
surpassed  by  no  Scottish  lake  in  picturesque  scenery — in 
the  beauty  of  the  labyrinth  of  wooded  islands  in  the  middle, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  rugged  mountains  at  the  upper 
end.  Of  the  innumerable  lake*  in  Western  Sutherland, 
Loth  Assynt  alone  deserves  nntice  for  its  beauty,  though 
I/oeh  More,  Loch  Hope,  Loch  Laoghal,  and  l,och  Naver 
may  be  named.  I-och  Shin,  16  miles  long  and  about  a 
mile  broad,  with  low  moory  banks,  is  nearly  devoid  of 
beauty  ;  but  remarkable  as  forming,  with  Lochs  Griam, 
Merkland,  More,  and  Suck,  a  chain  of  lakes  from  the  Lax- 
ford  to  the  Dornoch  Firth,  rivalling  those  of  the  Glcnmore 
in  number,  continuity,  and  slight  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level. 

The  most  marked  and  characteristic  feature  of  this 
northern  region  is,  however,  the  number  and  extent  of  its 
sea-lochs  or  firths  {  fiords  of  the  Norsemen).  Of  these 
the  Moray  Firth  is  the  most  extensive  on  the  east  coast ; 
hut  it*  interior,  including  the  Beanly  Firth,  is  shallow  and 
encumbered  with  banks  of  mud  and  sand.  Its  shores,  how- 
ever, arc  rich  and  fertile ;  and  the  scenery,  with  the  fine 
mountain  outlines  in  the  back-ground,  highly  beautiful, 
('romarty  Firth,  to  the  north,  even  exceeds  it  in  the  rich- 
ness and  cultivation  of  its  shores,  and  the  beauty  of  its  more 
distant  landscapes,  w  hile  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  it  scarcely 
can  be  surpassed.  The  bold  headlands  of  the  Sutors  mark 
the  entrance  in  the  darkest  night,  and  w  ithirt  there  is  depth 
of  w  ater  and  room  sufficient  for  the  largest  of  fleets.  The 
Dornoch  Firth  is,  again,  encumbered  with  shoals  in  the 
upper  part ;  and  the  Fleet,  even  far  below  the  Mound, 
almost  changed  into  marshland.  On  the  north  coast,  Loch 
Eriboll  is  the  chief  indentation,  with  good  anchorage, 
though  open  to  the  north.  Hounding  Cape  Wrath,  we  find 
Loch  Luxford,  still  meriting  its  Norse  name  from  the 
abundance  of  its  salmon  ;  Badcoul  Bay,  with  innumerable 
picturesque  islands,  like  a  half-submerged  |iortion  of  the 
mainland  ;  and  the  K\le  Sku,  with  its  deep  lonely  arms,  still 
tt  favourite  resort  of  the  herring.  Farther  south  are  the 
great  inlets  of  the  two  Lochs  Broom,  with  innumerable 
islets  at  the  ir  mouth,  and  deep  and  safe  anchorage  w  ithin. 
Loch  (Jreinord  is  a  wide  exposed  bay,  with  wild  and  rocky 
shores.  I.och  Ewe,  a  capacious  and  sale  harbour,  Ium  used, 
however,  than  the  more  o|*n  Gairloch.  Ix>ch  Tonidon  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  these  Highland  lochs,  but 
almost  unvisited  and  thinly  |>copled  since  the  decline  of  the 
western  herring  fishery.  It  is  divided  into  three  spacious 
tMisins;  the  two  interior  ones  with  narrow  entrances,  and 
shut  in  by  lofty  mountains.    Loch  Carron,  with  Loch 
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Kishom  branching  from  it  on  the  north,  it  again  a  very  deep 
inlet,  with  more  than  usual  population  and  cultivation  on  its 
shore*.  Loch  Alsh,  separating  Slcye  from  the  mainland,  is 
a  safe  harbour,  with  a  double  opening  through  the  two 
Kyles ;  whilst  Loch  Duich,  its  southern  arm,  is  celebrated 
for  romantic  beauty  even  on  this  coast.    Loch  Houm  is 


mantic  beauty  even  on  this  coast.    Loch  Houm  ts  districts  e 

it  deep  inlet,  narrow,  rocky,  and  adorned  with  natural  fall  annua 

in  the  upper  part,  but  almost  unvisited ;  and,  like  the  along  the 

but  leas  picturesque  I-och  Nevish,  formerly  a  great  fall  is  co 


The  wind  never  remains  long  either  due  south  or  due  west. 
During  the  westerly  gales  the  wind  usually  begins  to  blow 
from  the  south-east  or  south-west,  and  veers  round  to  west 
and  north-west.  These  winds,  in  passing  over  the  hills,  let 
fail  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which  renders  the  climate  in  these 
districts  exceedingly  moist.  Nearly  a  hundred  inches  of  rain 
of  the  mountainous  parts;  whereas, 

annual 


30  inches.  In  Kothesay,  the 
yearly ;  while  at  Musselburgh 
long  as  the  south-west  winds 


ugged  grandeur 
of  its  u|>per  half,  below  the  granite  summit*  of  Cruaclian. 
Among  the  many  lochs  between  this  and  Cantyre  we  need 
only  mention  Loch  Craignish  for  the  beauty  of  its  wooded 
islets,  and  Loch  Tarbcrt,  almost  separating  that  peninsula 
from  the  mainland.  The  Firth  of  Clyde  is  llic  last  and 
noblest  of  these  remarkable  inlets.  Next  to  the  river  itself, 
Loch  Fyne,  40  miles  long,  and  still  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
herring,  and  Loch  Long,  are  the  more  important  of  its  many 


;  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  i 
Nevish,  formerly  a  great  fall  is  considerably  under  30 
of  the  herring.  'Loch  Sunart,  a  splendid  inlet,  30  amount  is  about  40  inches 
i  deep,  leads  only  to  the  Stronlian  mines,  but,  it  is  said,  it  is  only  24  inches.  So 
still  shows  on  its  shores  some  remnants  of  the  old  Caledo-  continue  to  blow,  in  winter,  the  temperature  remains  high, 
nian  oak-forests.  Loch  Linnhe  sur|>asscs  in  extent  and  and  the  pastures  continue  green.  V»"hen  the  wind  goes 
utility  any  of  the  western  lochs  yet  named.  Its  branches  round  to  the  north,  in  winter,  the  temperature  is  lowered 
Loch  ED,  Loch  Levcn,  Loch  Creran,  and  Loch  Etive,  arc  and  frost  sets  in  ;  and  continues  until  it  goes  round  again 
themselves  noble  bays ;  and  the  latter  remarkable  for  the  to  the  south-west.  During  rainy  periods  the  winds  usually 
rich  beauty  of  it*  lower  reaches  and  the  rugged  grandeur    blow  from  an  easterly  quarter,  and  the  barometer  falls 

considerably.  The  rainy  east  winds,  with  low  barome- 
ter, however,  have  invariably  an  upper  current  from  the 
south-west,  which  brings  the  moisture  to  maintain  the 
rains.  In  the  latter  part  of  spring  and  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, cast  winds  often  prevail,  and  have  somewhat  of  a 
periodical  character.  They  are  then  usually  cold  and  dry, 
and  accom|>anied  with  considerable  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  flora  of  Great  Britain  has  been  divided  geographi-  Botany, 
cally  by  II.  C.  Watson,  into — 1.  Agrarian,  including  those 
plants  which  are  found  within  the  limits  of  Pterit  aquilina 
or  the  common  bracken,  the  elevation  or  climate  of  which 
would  not  forbid  successful  corn  cultivation.  In  the 
Highlands  the  region  may  be  said  to  extend  as  high,  at 
least,  as  1200  feet.  2.  Arctic,  including  the  plants  above 
these  limits,  the  region  being  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  corn  cultivation.  The  agrarian  region  has  been  sub- 
divided into  three  climatic  zones.  1.  Super-aararian,  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence  of  CUmaiit  I  ilalba  or  travel- 
ler's joy,  Puhia  peregrina  or  wild  madder,  and  Cyperut 
longus' or  laru'e  galingale.  2.  Mid-agrarian,  in  which 
Rkamnu*  cathartic**  or  buckthorn  occurs  without  Clema- 
tis. 3.  Super-agrarian,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
Pterit  aquilina  or  bracken,  without  Ilhamnus.  The  Arctic 
region  has  also  been  subdivided  into  three  zones — 1.  Super- 
arctic,  in  which  Erica  tetraliz  or  cross-leaved  heath,  occurs 
without  Pteris.  2.  Mid-arctic,  in  which  C'aUuna  vulgaris  or 
common  heather  is  seen  without  Erica.  3.  Super-arctic, 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  Salix  herbacea  or  the  dwarf 
willow,  without  Callunu. 

In  Scotland,  the  super-  and  mid-agrarian  zones  are  not 
truly  represented.  We  commence  with  the  super-agrarian, 
and  proceed  as  far  as  the  super-arctic.  In  the  region  of 
the  plains,  the  common  weeds  and  wild-flowers  of  Britain  are 
seen  with  ordinary  trees,  such  as  the  oak  and  the  ash.  An 
upland  region  succeed*  this,  in  which  certain  northern 
forms  occur,  such  as  Tricntulis  europtea,  lAnnita  borealit, 
(Jorallarhiza  innata,  Gaodyrra  repent,  Vaccinium  Vitis- 
idtta,  Arctostaphylos  L'ca-ursi,  and  Lobelia  Dortmanna. 
Some  trees  such  as  Pinus  sylrerlris  or  Scotch  fir,  Betula 
alba  or  common  birch,  and  J'yrus  aucuparia  or  mountain 
ash,  extend  into  a  sub-alpine  region.  This  region  reaches 
to  about  2 100  feet,  and  extends  beyond  the  limit  of  trees. 
It  is  characterized  by  such  plants  as  Thalitlrum  alpinum, 
Arabis  petrtta,  J  uncus  trifidus,  and  Guaphalium  tupinum. 
Beyond  this  a  true  alpine  region  is  seen,  containing  such 
plants  as  Draha  rupestris,  Attiue  ruMla,  Astragalus  al- 
pinus,  Saxifrnga  cernua,  and  S.  ricubiris,  Engtron  al- 
pinus,  Veronica  alpina,  l.uzula  areuata,  Luzuta  spicata, 
Sibbaldia  procumbent,  Gentiana  nivalis,  Azulta  procum- 
bent, and  various  alpine  w  illows,  grasses,  ferns,  and  crypto- 
gainic  plants. 

There  are  many  plants  in  Scotland  which  arc  restricted 
to  very  limited  localities.  Thus  Oxytropis  campextris  is 
found  only  on  one  rock  in  Clove,  and  nowhere  else  in  Bri- 


The  climate  of  Scotland  is  remarkably  equable  through- 
out the  year,  as  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  win- 
ter are  alike  mitigated  by  winds  from  the  adjacent  seas. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  47°,  and  the 
thermometer  rarely  rises  above  KO  in  summer,  and  still  more 
rarely  does  it  sink  to  zero  in  winter.  Such  an  intense 
cold  as  this  only  occurs  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  in  land-locked  inland  situations,  where 
radiation  takes  place  freely.  The  thermometer  never 
sinks  below  20°,  when  the  wind  is  blowing  with  much 
strength ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  snows  when  much 
below  32°.  Owing  to  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  the  elements  of  climate  over  its  surface  vary  very 
considerably.  The  western  counties,  at  equal  elevations, 
have  a  higher  mean  tem|>eraturc  than  the  eastern.  This 
is  chiefly  due,  however,  to  the  higher  temperature  during 
the  winter  in  the  west,  and  to  the  more  cloudy  state  of  the 
sky,  which  hinders  terrestrial  radiation.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  cloudy  state  of  the  sky  intercepts  the  rays  of  the 
sun  during  summer,  which  renders  the  heats  more  mode- 
rate, and  the  climate  less  suited  for  the  ripening  of  fruit 
and  grain.  This  state  of  things  w  ill  be  rendered  more  ap- 
parent by  comparing  the  mean  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
peratures at  Kothesay,  in  Bute,  and  at  Dunino,  in  Fife:— 
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The  relative  intensity  of  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation  is 
pretty  well  brought  out  in  these  figures  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Dunino  is  about  -'S(X)  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the 
sea, and  situated  in  an  open  and  unsheltered  district.  So, 
also,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  being  greater  in  the 
east,  it  follows  that  the  evaporative  or  drying  powers  of  the 
air  is  greater — a  fact  well  known  from  other  considerations. 
Besides  this,  much  more  rain  falls  on  the  west  coast,  in 
consequence  of  the  moisture  w  hich  the  south-west  winds 
bring  from  the  ocean. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  Scotland  ore  from  a  westerly 
quarter.  Observations  show  that  the  wind,  on  an  average, 
blows  from  between  the  south-west  and  north-west  points 
of  the  compass  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  year. 
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talt>tLs.  tain.     The  flora  of  Ihe  ra>tern  parts  of  Scotland  differs 
'  considcrabl y  from  that  of  the  western  districts. 

The  best  districts  in  Scotland  fiir  alpine  specie*  are  the 
Grampian  range,  more  particularly  in  Clova,  Glen  Isla, 
Braemar,  the  Brcadalbane  Mountain*  near  Loch  Tay,  and 
Loch  I.omond — the  mountains  ranging  from  3000  to  4-100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  Bcn-na- 
Mltic  Dlnii,  which  is  alMiut  100  feet  lower  than  Hen  Ncvi-. 
we  meet  with  I.uiula  arcuata,  I,,  spicata,  Carex  rigida, 
Silene  araulis,  Fmtuca  rivipara,  Salix  herhtrm,  Saxifragn 
strtiaris,  Juhcus  Irifidut,  Emprtrum  nit/rum,  Aira  alpimi, 
Li/coftodium  setago,  and  some  mouse*  and  lichens.  Close 
to  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers,  Saxifraya  cerutut  and 
Draba  rupettrtt  occur. 

The  number  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  in  Scotland 
amount*  to  about  1200.  They  belong  to  the  following  ty|ies, 
as  given  by  Watson: — I.  British  type,  including  species 
commonly  distributed  overGre.it  Britain,  such  a- the  alder, 
hazel,  dog-rose,  daisy,  heather,  chickweed,  dandelion,  nettle, 
male  fern.  2.  Scottish  type,  comprising  such  species  as  the 
globe-flower,  crowberry,  Trientalit  curopna,  J'rimu/a 
furtuosa,  llaliwins  trotirum,  and  Mtrteiuia  nmritiina.  To 
this  type  are  referred  some  very  local  plants,  as  Arenaria 
mrvrgieti.  Primula  tcotica,  and  Ajwjn  pi/ntimdalin.  !J. 
Highland  type,  seen  in  the  plants  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, as  already  noticed.  4.  Atlantic  type,  species  chiefly 
confined  to  the  western  district  uf  Scutlaml,  as  Sinupi* 
Moiinms.  Cotyledon  UmUttcus.  and  Euphorbia  port- 
tandica.  5.  Local  type,  such  ok  Enocaulan  septaiigulare, 
tound  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Scotland  differs  little  from  that  of 
England,  there  being  comparatively  few  uptcics  of  animals 
that  are  not  common  to  both  countries.    Several  of  the  wild 
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animals  that  were  common  in  Scotland,  even  within  the  his-  gtatWttr*. 
tone  period,  as  the  bear,  wolf,  and  braver,  have  become  ex-  v  —  ^  —  1 
tinct.  In  1057  a  Gordon,  for  his  valour  in  killing  a  bear, 
was  authorized  to  carry  three  bears'  heads  upon  hit  banner ; 
and  so  late  as  H»H0  the  last  wolf  in  Scotland  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel.  Of  the 
native  wild  cattle  (Bos  una)  there  are  in  Scotland  now 
only  a  few  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park,  near 
Hamilton.  Of  land  quadrupeds  there  are  nnly  about  37 
species  indigenous  to  Scotland,  among  which  are  the  red, 
tallow,  and  roe  deer,  the  hare,  rabbit,  fox,  badger,  .titer, 
wild-cat,  weasel,  and  hedgehog.  Bom  of  these  exist  in 
great  numbers,  but  others  arc  becoming  scarce.  The 
birds  of  Scotland  number  alxwt  270  s|>eeies,  about  equally 
divided  between  land  anil  h  ater  birds.  Aquatic  birds  in  great 
numbers  frequent  the  coast;  while,  inland,  the  pheasant, 
ptarmigan,  black-cock,  grouse,  and  partridge  abound.  The 
golden  eagle  and  other  birds  of  prey  are  found  in  the 
lofty  rocky  districts.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bn-ailalbane  and  others  to  re-introduce 
i lie  capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  which  was  formerly 
very  common  in  the  country,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  exterminated  about  17H0.  In  the  order  of  reptiles 
Scotland  is  fortunately  very  deficient.  The  coasts  ami  rivers 
abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds.  Whales  are  occasionally 
seen  on  the  coast,  but  they  were  formerly  much  more  com- 
mon than  at  present.  Shell-fish  are  plentiful  and  in  great 
variety.  In  several  uf  the  rivers  a  species  of  mussel  occurs 
in  which  are  sometimes  found  pearls  of  considerable  size. 

As  regards  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  our  space  only  Apricul- 
adnnts  of  our  giving  the  merest  outline  of  it,  in  the  formturr. 
of  a  lew  remark*  on  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  given  below. 
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Tunitj*- 
■f, -I, 

' i  li-  r 

Crop* 


Tot*U 

j*r- 

at 
Crop*. 


Cn.pi  and  tV.Uo-. 
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and 


Tor 
n.pa. 


Ma 

tot-i 


Man- 
ful*. 


CarruuJ 
Cab-  Summer 


3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
-. 
9. 
10. 

u. 

12. 
13. 
U. 
19. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 
2'.. 
2  i 

28, 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Aberdeen, 
Argyl*..., 
Ayr 


Bewick  ... 

I  But*   

I  Arran   

Cailhne.a  

Clackmannan . 

Dumbarton  ... 

Dumfries  

Kdinburgh  ... 

Elgin   

Fife   

Forfar  

Haddington  ... 

Invenipaa   

Kinrardil.. 

Kinroa.   

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark  

Linlithgow  . 

Nairn   


I  Orkney   

1  Zetland   

Preble.  

Forth   

Renfrew   

Rom  A  Gpoh'm 

Roxburgh  .... 

Selkirk  


Stirling  . 
Sutherland 
Wigtown  . 


1-836 

•869 

6-  036 
1-611 

8-  449 

0  952 

3-  42.V 
•66 1  i 

131241 
5-310 
2'323| 

9-  777, 
10  616! 
13  28f. 

9  123 
16-133 
HH 

4-  002 
45941 

i;«4 

4  li  9 

7-  3041 
6  803 

•152! 

215 

9  588 
0-340 
13-331! 

iih7o 

1  811 

4  335 
8100 


1-953 
2  06*1 
•310 
3-8(19 
19-490 

1  723 
181  j 
•587 1 

9-9.'.  I 

2  fi7i". 
1  721 

11  504 

11  537 
12-077 
10-279 

12  9! 

3  4651 
8-627 
71>fc7 
1309 
1-027 
9  206 

10-  49!) 
•374 
<3C5 

6  738 
7032 
•535 

8-  633 

9-  7  26 

0-  57.5 
7-434 

11-  322 

1-  2.39 


33  855 

34  394 
24169 

3 ;  i'ivj 

20-736 
22  45.'i 
27-10  ■ 
38-467 

20-  119' 
24-89'. 
30  5  -  2 

21-  4tVi> 
20-889 
19  118 

22  892 
16608 
32035 

27-  611 
24234: 

28-  730 
27  345 

23  721 
i  1-99* 
34702 
34  023 
28-227 
23  966 
22  751 

22-  3141 
22  83 
28-821 
■J  i  79  i 

23-  740 
27-998 


1-395  008 
2  808  018 
■359  004 
•730  -016 


001 


•036 

•28 
2-738 
4'409 

•009  -622 
•120  -005 
■087  ...  I 

1-  514  001 
•463  171 
■222  00! 
Oil  ... 

2-  758  ... 
•856  011 
•084  -001 
•063  001 
-214 
•001 

l-4«l|  ... 
14-990  004 
8  914  ... 
■080  ...  , 
•274,  000 
240  012 
•688  001 
0531  ... 
•038]  ... 
•05*1  -469 
1-48 

001 


■I  I- 

140 


■530 
•288 
•209 
-703 
•865 
•419 

134 
•687 
■988 
•391 

169 
1-506 
■621 

■779 

-r,"!i 

1103 

•562 
•378 
■863 
•152 
•9118 
1-004 
•452 
•429 
•365 
■766 
■348 
■312 


39  583 
4046i> 
31119 
13013 

40527 
31  836 
33  584 
44  811 
44  185 
33-812 
31920 

44  334 

45  I'M.  I 
45  894 
43  128 
45923' 
4V424 
41-46.5 
37-78.1 
1:  , 1 1 1 ' 
33  651 
41-526 
43453 
50  631 
43-959 
36036 
41  414 
30  210 

1-321  1  46  493' 
•691  40  083. 
•349  37-794 
•732  39-204 

•504  I  41-390 

•359  j  38  197 


•127 
1-182 
1187 

•3'  2 

1-  884 
-031 

2-  213 
•033 

7  611 
1586 
311 

1-911 

•406 
1-804 

•588 

4-  680 
•371 
•676 
■2i"9 
•313 

1-570 

3-  390 
•488 
•043 

•539 
1'589 

I  094 
1-332 
•204 

5-  020 
■058 
•636 


16-  sai 

9792 
684 
16164 

18-  696 

11-  782 
7  062 

15-315 

10  'I.', 
6  509 

12-  82-i 
14879 

13-  458 
13  877 
15-541 
16927 
13-613 

17-  337 
13-940 

11  6U2 

5-  721 
10  379 

15  I  15 

12  651 
12129 
15-567 
12  139 

4-617 

16  78.5 

19-  275 
18  176 

6-  602 

18-  277 
13824 


I  152 

7-983 
2-722 
1-768 

1-  442 
3  891 
5867 
2729 

2-  009 
0-208 
3555 

5-  651 
3  871 
7  4«H 
3  807 

5  251 
7- 154 
2-505 
2-817 
2406 
3  937 
3297 
I  till 
0-<>S3 

6  259 
2-208 
0538 
7-624 

6-  138 
li'78 
1  537 
4160 
3  333 
2-712 


-003 
•059 
102 
007 
■079 
-086 
•362 
005 
034 
•075 
•058 
•064 
•016 
•023 
-O04 
115 
•028 
Oil 
•005 
•071 
1.42 

-MIS 

•008 
102 

•<'.|i7 
012 
•102 
■O40 
•014 

•024 

•574 


1 

..!: 


t"»(r.  t 
Rat*. 


■038 
189 
•326 
•021 
-213 
•035 
•225 
040 
1143 
120 
•694 
•213 
942 
"046 
049 
184 
047 
•046 
037 
178 
144 
028 
012 
■liifl 
■685 
■048 
•031 
160 
060 
144 
•208 
•066 


Tatal 
t«ce 


rajla*.  "ft'een 

I  a»,l 
!  Fall.,.. 


Gr>« 
an-1  II  a} 
under 

tat  inn, 


•119 
•888 
•260 
195 
807 
•030 
•413 
195 

1-718 
317 
•259 
■527 
•315 

1  250 
•212 

1112 
•615 
133 
•545 
•159 
•756 

1-616 
•297 
•529 
'877 
•081 
■688 
•294 
754 
•383 
•450 

1  714 

1134 


18-601 

20-  093 

11-  744 
18-517 
23021 
16-855 

16-  1421 
18317 

22-  245 
14-815 

17-  605 

23-  245 
■J, 1  1 .17 
24'403| 
22-201 
28272 

21-  858 
20707 

17-  613 
16-819 

12-  190; 

18  758 
29  884 
19816 

19  w-l, 

18-  470 

21-  317 
14-438 

24-  861 

22-  426 

17  386 
22885 
188161 


41-  816 
39-438 
5713 
38  470 
3645a 
52-309 
50-2 

36-  872 

33-  571 

61-  37.1 
47-475 
32421 
34  0tlt 
29-70 

34-  671 
25  SO.'. 

32  7D 
37  808 
44'C04 

62-  13: 
54158 
39716 

33  66: 
29-fl:  :. 
36191 
45474 
97-96S 
55351 
28-646 

37-  491 
41  631 
43210 

35-  725 

42-  987 


TtiUlf  of  lUlimittiil  drat*  I'rtuliu-e  of  the  principal  Crop*  per  County  ( 1S">7). 


for»Tiri. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
9. 


7. 

s. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20, 
21. 

23.  j 

24. 

25. 
26. 

28. 
29. 


Abordi-en . 
Argyle.... 
Ayr 


Berwick  

Bute  .............. 

Arran  

Caithness.  

Clackmannan... 

Dumbarton  

Dumfries.. 
Kdinburgh 

El^ln  

Fife  

Forfar  

Haddington  .... 

Inrerneas  

Kincardine  

Kinross.  

Kirkrudbright 

Lanark   

Linlithgow  

Nairn   . 

Orkney  , 


•••«...... 


rwuti  

I'erth   

Henfrew  

Rom  and  t'niniarty.. 

Roxburgh  

Selkirk.  


Sutherland. 
Wigtown... 


Total 


217.328 
19  778 
431.139 
43,438 
335,703 
23.704 
6,184 
10,582 
68.547 
67.976 
101.387 
300.482 
23  1.223 
814J92 
542.378 
140,1  ',1 
47,626 
122,009 
39..',H5 
55,422 
313  999 
114  928 
62.375 
1,292 

MM 

663.383 
169,446 
239,282 
221,457 

7,649 
160.O85 

9,6i'-o 
234,330 


barley. 


r„;.v  •- 

305.088 
43.897 
29.567 
129.059 
504,842 
7.429 
629 
10,633 
62.212 
34  767 
82,676 
424.422 
333.296 
843.438 
745  793 
510,8116 
67,896 
297,093 
82,010 
47.103 
79.014 
157.055 
102  ■  3,5 
4,405 

78,744 
6*S  045 

16.073 
211.148 

425  267 
34.182 

227,292 
32.775 
48,158 


6,154,986 


5,464,404 
838,535 
2.606.978 
1,254,134 
1,194,956 
102,661 
57,214 
034,143 
135,626 
350  953 
1,674,576 
776.548 
6  42.217 
!  572  657 
1,916,428 
725.  46 
397,869 
1,042.466 
295,7.13 
1,125,259 
2,103,40.5 
;  7,668 
231,422 
411,935 
8.207 
314.403 
2,254,973 
633,685 
540,528 
1,105,138 
158,156 
727,243 
74,653 
1.070.445 


tabtta. 

213,0*7 
50,998 
9.842 
23,753 
1,057 


05,100 

H4 

90 
1,540 
2.390 
13.476 
1,121 
10  2i  7 
660 
20.362 
23,369 
172 
936 
12,185 
234 
2.601 
165.313 
2,447 
687 
20,271 
3,674 
8.832 
646 
162 
965 
2.602 
6,850 


6,561,429  32,.iO,.b;J  j  671,778 


Ileaei  and  film  Turnip-. 


I),  • 

18.987 
21.179 
7  li  792 

8,777 
68,440 
89 

2.445 

33.879 
18,044 
14.530 
49,908 

8,697 


Tom. 
1,155.514 
II  9,657 
282,074 
204,743 
393,131 


34  486 
92.269 
3,065 
23,452 

823 
11,305 
87,018 
41.338 
3,034 

330 

4,033 
92,985 
39.781 
13.840 
38,847 
509 
114,733 
46 
19.176 


1.037,760 


6,612 
110,470 

33,553 

38,543 
274,7  7  3 
248,397 
140,112 
453,936 
461,860 
263,683 

70,624 
250,327 

70,182 
216,759 
203.324 

77,644 

62.633 

57,361 
2,485 

91,382 
433,078 

55,600 
147,347 
359.602 

432904 
108,1  09 

20.162 


6,690,109 


Tom, 
17.370 
25,561 
30,159 
3,651 
8,840 
1,940 
1,161 
4,518 
1,094 
11,877 
19,245 
16,372 
4,783 
42,304 
35,324 
11,672 
72253 
7,639 
1,399 
9,897 
36,830 
3,833 
1,971 
9,637 
212 
1,930 
45,017 
31,942 
8,831 
5,388 
621 
11,060 
705 
11,734 


Statistics. 
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All 


T-t»l 


•3  {;§•* 

*r 

llsirief. 

3.065 

2,61!) 

23,420 

1,789 

1,013 

6,601 

I, MS 

944 

9.896 

1 ... 

667 

6,473 

1,1.1- 

950 

6,389 

236 

38 

667 

73 

4i 

426 

615 

374 

3.726 

227 

147 

1.142 

480 

292 

2  11^ 

1,971 

1,287 

8,564 

688 

920 

5,080 

831i 

626 

6.021 

8,44ft 

1,541 

12.600 

1,803 

1,25.1 

10,710 

530 

768 

4.699 

702 

602 

3,741 

620 

534 

4,553 

474 

166 

1.709 

1,434 

802 

6.019 

1,480 

l,:i-'j 

8,583 

488 

379 

2,533 

350 

183 

1.932 

836 

250 

3.741 

11 

40.1 

486 

284 

182 

1.419 

2,M»y 

1,806 

15,953 

779; 
840 

504 

3,635 

511 

4,759 

692, 

1.029 

5,170 

112 

163 

763 

1.171 

653 

5,367 

137 

216 

886 

1,500 

715 

6,325 

7 
& 
II. 

10. 

1!. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

14. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

10. 

20. 

21. 

J  J. 

23. 

24. 
83. 
26. 
27. 
2*. 
29. 
:iO. 
31. 
32. 


Ab^rde«u..,. . 
ArgyU  

Ayr  

Banff..  

Berwick  

flint*  

i  Arm ii  

L'ailbnra  

Clackmuinin 

Dumbarton ... 

llumfriu*..... 

Kdinburgh . . . 

K.I  ni  ii  

Fife  

I'tirfar  

Haddington.. 

Inverness  

Kincardine... 

Kinroui   ,. 

Kirkcudbright 

l.tnark  

Linlithgow. 

N.irn  

(Orkney  

I  Zetland  

Ifp?bl#a  

Perth  

Itenfrew  

I  torn  ii  Oora 

Roxburgh .. 

Selkirk  

Stirling  

Sutherland.. 

Wigtown.... 

ToUl  


l«i.SU'"- 
3.7:19 
6.954 
4  664 
4,301 
393 
311 
2,737 
768 
1,3  l'i 
5,30  Gf 
1  17- 
3  .V,7 
8.613 
7,654, 
3.395! 
2,437 
3.399 
1.069 
3.763 
6,723 
1,666 
1,399 
2,61 

953 
11.148 

2,352 
3.378 
3,719 

486 
3,543 

5,13 
4, III 


l2i-..  17 1 '  ■•:;.Mi7|  23,1*91,  185,409^  303,9l2|  473.327^  193,196  974.437  2,632,283  1,181.782  1.869.1033,683.168  146,354|6,989.36a 


Scotland  having  a  humid  atmosphere,  the  greater  |wrt  of 
its  surface  is  better  suited  for  the  growth  of  grass  and  green 
crops  than  for  wheat,  which  only  comes  to  perfection  in 
situations  of  no  great  height ;  indeed,  an  elevation  of  a  few 
feet  is  often  attended  with  striking  effects  on  vegetation. 
J  i.  ■  rocks  present  the  geologist  with  a  well  developed  series 
of  formations,  from  the  primitive  granite  to  the  coal  measures, 
over  which  vast  beds  of  drift  occur.  These  have  produced 
a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  led  to  great  differences  in  Uic 
systems  of  management. 

In  the  rich  and  level  plains,  such  as  the  Lothians  and 
Stirlingshire,  all  the  cereals,  as  well  as  beans,  come  to  great 
perfection.  In  these  and  similar  districts  where  the  climate 
is  dry,  the  land  appears  to  be  worth  more  in  crop  than 
under  pasture.  The  following  rotation  U  most  common  : — 
l.oats;  2,  beans  or  potatoes;  3,  wheat;  4,  turnips;  5, 
wheat  or  barley  ;  6,  grass.  This  system,  it  will  be  observed, 
does  not  admit  of  many  cattle  or  sheep  being  rearrd,  as 
the  extent  of  land  under  ^r&*s  is  small,  and  few  stock  can 
thus  be  kept  in  summer,  atier  supplying  the  working  horses 
with  grass  and  hay.  The  turnip  crop  rinilers  food  for 
stock  much  more  plentiful  in  winter,  and  hence  the  cattle 
and  sheep  reared  in  the  pastoral  districts  find  their  way  to 
them?  arable  districts  in  autumn.  The  whole  system  of 
cultivation  in  them  is  gem-rally  of  a  verv  perfect  character. 
The  grain  is  usually  sown  by  the  drill,  and  the  crop  thrashed 
and  much  of  it  reaptd  by  machinery.  Guano  and  other 
light  manures  are  liberally  applied  to  the  crops. 

In  Aberdeenshire  arid  other  counties,  more  especially 
in  the  higher  districts,  a  different  system  nrevails.  There 


the  soil  and  climate  being  more  genial  to  the  growth  of  grass, 
the  land  lies  longer  in  pasture.  The  rotation  is  also  a  six 
course — I,  oats;  2,  turnips;  3,  oats,  barley,  or  bere  ;  4, 
grass  ;  .'3,  grass  ;  6,  grass.  This  rotation  is  more  economi- 
cal in  manure  and  labour,  but  requires  a  considerable  capi- 
tal for  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  stock.  There  is  no  finer 
class  of  animals  sent  to  the  London  market  than  the  Aber- 
deen {railed  stock,  or  the  other  native  breeds  crossed  with 
the  shorthorn.  This  being  the  best  grazing  district  in 
Scotland,  cattle  are  usually  preferred  to  sheep.  Hearing 
and  feeding  of  cattle  are  carried  on,  as  the  most  profitable 
way  of  consuming  the  grass  and  green  crops. 

On  the  steeper  lands  that  have  been  brought  under  cul- 
tivation along  the  flanks  of  the  Lammcrtnuir,  Cheviot,  and 
other  hills,  arable  farming  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  are  com- 
bined. Such  land  is  less  suited,  from  its  hilly  nature,  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  Leicester  tups  are  put  to  the  Cheviot 
ewes  in  November,  and  a  cross  is  obtained,  highly  esteemed 
for  its  early  maturity  and  fattening  qualities.  This  descrip- 
tion of  stock  is  always  in  great  request  with  the  farmers  in 
the  more  purely  arable  districts,  where  it  is  not  found  so 
suitable  to  breed  sheep  in  any  great  numbers,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  grass-lands.  These  sheep  being  fed  on  tur- 
nips throughout  the  winter,  and  frequently  obtaining  an 
allowance  of  cake  or  corn,  are  ready  for  the  butcher  in 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 

Berwickshire  presents  us  with  a  good  specimen  of  a 
well-formed  system  of  farming.  The  soil  in  general  is  of 
medium  quality,  and  the  farms  are  large.  The  five  course 
rotation,  of— 1,  oats;  2,  turnip;  3,  barley  or  wheat;  4, 
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Sututici  KrM*  •  8™* — M  *  ""hole,  more  regularly  followed  than 
,  /  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.    Tims,  by  the  statistic*, 

it  is  seen  that  the  oat  crop  occupies  fully  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  acreage  under  rotation  ;  turnips,  one-fifth ;  wheat  and 
barley  together,  make  up  another  fifth  ;  gross,  nearly  two- 
fifths.  For  various  reasons,  the  extent  of  land  under  pota- 
toes does  not  exceed  one-thirteenth  of  the  extent  of  land 
under  turnips.    The  bean  crop  occupies  only  a  little  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  there  are  lurgcr  portions  of 
rich  lands,  as  in  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Stirling,  Fife, 
and  Perth,  the  proportional  extent  of  beans  and  potatoes 
is  increased.  These  two  crops  being  also  good  prepara- 
tive* for  wheat,  its  average  will  be  found  to  increase  in  like 
proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  singular  enough 
that  the  extent  in  turnips  is  less  in  the  western  counties  than 
in  the  eastern.  Banir,  with  less  than  half  the  extent  of 
land  under  rotation  of  Ayrshire,  has  a  greater  extent  under 
turnips.  Inali  the  western  counties,  the  jwlato,  on  medium 
quality  of  land,  occupies  a  larger  breadth  than  in  the  east- 
ern. In  the  west,  the  farms  are  usually  smaller,  and  the 
dairy  furnishes  more  employment  for  the  tenants  and  their 
families.  The  necessity  for  raising  turnips,  which  is  an 
expensive  crop,  is  not  so  much  felt,  as  in  the  corn  districts 
where  cattle  and  sheep  are  fattened.  The  larger  propor- 
tion, too,  of  wheat  and  barley  grown  in  the  cast  enables  the 
cultivators  to  grow  a  greater  extent  of  turnips. 

The  larger  part  of  the  surface  of  Scotland,  being  moun- 
tainous, is  really  capable  of  comparatively  little  improvement. 
Heaths  and  natural  grasses  occupy  the  soil,  and  yield  a  scanty 
herbage  for  sheep  or  cattle.  There  the  art  of  man  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  improving  of  the  breeds 
of  stock,  and  in  distributing  the  most  suitable  over  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pasture-grounds.  Much  skill  lias  been  dis- 
played in  this  matter,  with  valuable  results.  In  the  wildest 
regions  of  the  West  Highlands,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  and 
ormy  ground  in  the  north,  the  black-faced  Highland 
i  found  to  be  best  suited  to  withstand  the  deteriorating 


influences  of  the  climate.  The  Cheviot  sheep  is  only  slightlv  Statistics, 
inferior  to  the  block-faced  sheep  for  the  mountains,  and  v— v—-/ 
has  already  been  largely  introduced  into  the  North  High- 
lands. Doth  these  hardy  animals  usually  receive  no  other 
food  than  what  they  find  on  the  hills,  and  are  often  sub- 
jected to  great  privations  during  deep  snows  in  winter. 
Wide  as  these  hilly  and  pastoral  districts  stretch,  they  are 
no  larger  than  is  required  to  breed  animals  for  the  con- 
sumption of  turnips  in  the  arable  districts. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Scottish  agriculture  is,  no  doubt, 
to  be  greatly  attributed  to  granting  of  leases  of  nineteen 
years  by  proprietors.  This  period  generally  enables  the 
tenants  to  reap  the  rewards  of  the  improvements  made  on 
the  farms  they  occopy.  In  some  cases,  the  restrictions  in 
leases  may  have  had  the  effect  of  cramping  the  tenants'  ener- 
gies; but,  us  a  rule, the  system  has  w  rought  admirably.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  farms  have  been  greatly 
consolidated  in  most  of  the  counties.  By  the  greater  eco- 
nomy of  labour  that  the  large-farm  system  introduced,  the 
strictly  rural  population  has  become  less  numerous.  The 
higher  wages  in  the  towns  have  attracted  large  numbers. 
Tins  revolution,  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  better 
cultivation,  has  not  been  without  its  disadvantages  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  For  it  can  hardly  be  disguised  that 
the  social  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  has  not  kept 
jiace  with  the  improvement  in  the  art.  A  reform  in  this 
condition  of  things  is  being  gradually  brought  about,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  better  class  of  cottages  that  is  in  course 
of  being  erected  over  the  land. 

The  ]>opulation  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Union  inj 
1707,  is  not  supposed  to  have  exceeded  1,050,000.  It  was 
first  ascertained,  with  tolerable  precision,  in  1755,  from  re- 
turns furnished  by  the  clergy  to  Dr  Webster,  the  omissions 
and  deficiencies  being  supplied  from  the  most  approved  data; 
and  was  found  to  be  1,2<55,3£0.  The  first  government  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  1801,  anil  the  fallowing  table  gives  the  popu- 
lation, and  rate  of  increase  in  each  county,  since  that  time:— 
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The  rale  of  increase  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  during  filty 
year*,  from  1801,  is  79  per  cent.,  whereas  for  England  and 
Wale*  it  is  as  high  as  101  per  cent.  The  county  in  which 
the  greatest  increase  has  taken  place  is  Lanark,  where  it 
reaches  258  per  cent.  The  neighbouring  counties  of  Ayr 
and  Dumbarton  follow,  having  125  and  1 17  respectively. 
Edinburgh  and  Clackmannan  have  each  111,  and  Renfrew 
105.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  increase  baa  taken 
place  in  Argyle  and  Perth,  having  each  only  10  per  cent. ; 
Sutherland  onlv  12;  Nairn,  19;  Berwick.  20;  Haddington, 
21  ;  Peebles,  23;  Kincardine,  31  ;  Inverness.  Kinross,  and 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  33  ;  Elgin,  40;  Bute.  41  ;  Dumfries, 
43;  Banff,  45;  and  Rosa  and  Cromarty,  47.  This  small 
increase  has,  in  too  many  instances,  arisen  from  the  system 
of  "  clearings,"  by  which  the  cottar  or  small  farmer  is  driven 
from  his  home  to  seek  refuge  in  our  large  town*,  or  in  a 
foreign  country,  in  order  to  make  room  for  sheep  and 
deer.  The  population  of  Scotland  in  1858  is  estimated  at 
3,093,870. 

The  progress  of  the  population  in  the  seven  largest  towns 
of  Scotland  during  the  half  century  preceding  1851,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


Apardwp  .•-  ■ 

Punde*  

Paisley  

(irtcnock  


81,404 

77,058 
46,992 
27,396 
2.1,058 
17,190 
16,388 


uu. 

MM, 

1SJ1. 

ML 

IS51. 

101,492 

136,351 

159,732 

164,174 

191,221 

103,224 
34,640 
31,088 
29,461 
18.750 
16,864 

140,432 
43.821 
32.126 
38,102 
S1.719 
18.197 

193.030 
56.681 
48,026 
4i".,222 
27,082 
19,238 

261.004 
63,288 
64,629 
48,263 
36.169 
20,407 

329,097 
71,973 
78,931 
47,932 
36,689 
23,835 

In  1851,  there  were  1,375,479  males,  and  1,513,263  fe- 
i  in  Scotland,  being  an  excess  of  137,78 1  of  the  latter 
the  former.  This  excess  is  considerably  greater  in 
Scotland  than  in  England ;  there  being  in  England  and 
Wales  102  females  to  100  males;  and  in  Scotland.  107  fe- 
males to  100  males.  This  disparity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  greater  after  the  age  of  20;  there  being  in  England 
and  Wales  115  females  to  100  males,  and  in  Scotland  130 
females  to  100  males,  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards.  Under 
the  age  of  20  the  number  of  males  exceeds  that  of  females, 
and  that  to  a  greater  extent  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
The  excess  of  females  at  the  ages  above  20  is  ascribed, 
partly  to  the  fact  tliat  the  mortality  of  female*  is  less  than 
that  of  males,  and  also  to  the  circumstance  that  so  many 
young  Scotchmen  cro*s  the  Tweed,  or  emigrate  to  foreign 
countries  before  marriage.  Under  the  age  of  20  there  are 
onlv  97,595  females  to  100,000  males;  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  40  there  are  111.638;  between  40 and  60,  117.016; 
between  60  and  80,  131,649;  and  above  80,  108,620  fe- 
male* to  100,000  males. 

The  pro]M>rtion  of  those  who  enter  the  married  state  in 
Scotland  is  much  smaller  than  in  England.  Of  males,  of 
the  age  of  20  and  upwards,  30  per  cent,  in  England  and 
35  per  cent,  in  Scotland  were  bachelors ;  and  of  females  of 
the  same  age,  '2H  per  cent,  in  England  and  36  per  cent,  in 
Scotland  were  spinsters.  In  England,  too,  the  proportion  of 
early  marriages  is  greater  than  in  Scotland.  Of  young 
men,  from  20  to  25  years  of  age,  20  per  cent,  in  England 
and  16  per  cent,  in  Scotland  were  married ;  while  of  women, 
of  the  same  age,  31  per  cent,  in  England,  and  only  25  per 
cent,  in  Scotland,  were  married.  Of  the  male  population 
of  Scotland,  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards.  35-3  per  cent, 
were  bachelor*,  58  husbands,  and  6-6  widowers :  of  females, 
of  the  same  age,  361  were  spinsters,  19'1  wives,  and  14  X 
widows.  The  total  number  of  husbands  wa»  410,349;  of 
« ives,  422,296.  There  are  proportionally  few  er  widowers, 
and  more  widows,  in  Scotland  than  in  England)  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for  by  widowers  marrying 


more,  and  widows  leas,  frequently  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng-  Statistic*. 

land. 

The  number  of  blind,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of 
1851,  was  3010,  or  I  to  every  960  of  the  population;  of 
deaf  and  dumb,  2155,  or  1  to  every  1340of  the  population. 
There  were  also  inmates  of  prison*.  2993 ;  of  workhouses, 
5438 ;  of  lunatic  asylums,  2353 ;  and  of  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  1 192. 

The  following  table  give*  the  number  and  proportion,  to 
the  estimated  population,  of  births,  deaths,  and  n 
Scotland,  during  the  vears  1855-^8:— 
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93,.r>99 
10I.74S 
103,629 
104.193 

3-111  in  :I2 
3-:W  1  in  29 
3-:*  1  in  29 
3  37  1  in  2S 

62,24'J 
5S.456 

S£ 

2071  in  48 
li«  1  in  62 
2  02 1  in  49 
MB  1  is  48 

19.690   O&i  tin m 
20.4S7   0-67  tin  14s 
21 ,314  0(39lir.l43, 
19.603  |»631inl57 

The  proportion  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  lowest 
in  the  rural  districts,  higher  in  the  small  towns,  and  highest 
in  the  great  towns.  Thus,  in  1858,  in  the  eight  principal 
towns  of  Scotland,  the  proportion  of  marriage*  was  77  to 
every  10,000  persons  of  the  estimated  population  ;  in  the 
smaller  towns  the  proportion  was  66 :  while  in  the  rural 
districts  the  proportion  was  only  53.  Of  births,  in  the  same 
way,  the  proportion  in  the  eight  principal  towns  was  369  to 
every  10,000  parsons  ;  in  the  smaller  towns,  358;  while  in 
the  country  districts  it  was  only  307.  We  see  in  this  a  wise 
provision  of  nature,  that  as  the  consumpl  of  life  is  greater 
in  the  towns,  and  this  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
so,  to  secure  a  continuance  fit  the  specie*  in  these  less 
healthy  localities,  a  greater  number  of  marriages  and  birth* 
occur  there. 

Of  the  104,195  births  in  1858,  53,826  were  males,  and 
50,369  females,  being  in  the  proportion  of  100  males  to 
everv  93}  females ;  a  projiortion  of  males  higher  than  in  any 
of  the  three  previous  years.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
births  was  9256,  giving  a  projiortion  of  8  8  per  cent,  of  the 
births  as  illegitimate,  or  1  illegitimate  in  every  1 1'2  births. 
This  is  a  higher  proportion  by  rather  more  than  2  percent, 
than  in  England.  In  the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland, 
8*4  per  cent,  of  the  births  wire  illegitimate;  in  the  smaller 
towns,  8-6  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  rural  districts,  9'3.  Of  the 
counties,  Banff  exhibits  the  highest  proportion  of  illegiti- 
mate births,  being  no  less  than  16*1  per  cent.;  next  follow 
Aberdeen.  14  9;  Dumfries,  14  4;  Kirkcudbright,  13"8;  Kin- 
cardine, 13-1  ;  while  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  mining 
county  of  Lanark,  the  pro|Kirtion  was  only  71  per  cent,  and 
in  Renfrew-  only  6  8. 

The  mean  annual  mortality  in  Scotland  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  203  deaths  in  every  10.000 
persons  ;  that  of  England,  for  the  same  period,  219  deaths 
in  the  same  population.  In  the  eL'ht  largest  towns  there 
were,  in  185S,  265  deaths  to  every  10.000  of  the  popula- 
tion; in  tlie  smaller  towns,  217;  and  in  the  rural  districts 
only  164.  Of  the  63.532  persons  who  died  during  1858, 
31,660  were  males,  and  31,872  females;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  males  die  in  the  proportion  of  241  in  every 
10,000  of  the  estimated  male  population,  and  the  females 
in  the  proportion  of  only  196  in  a  like  number  of  females. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  began  at  an  early  period, 
but  it  was  not  until  1560  that  Popery  was  abolished  by  act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  Protestant  religion  established  in  its 
stead.  The  history  and  constitution  of  the  prevailing  sect* 
in  Scotland  have  already  been  so  fully  treated  of  in  the 
article  pHr-eBYTERIaXlaU,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
here  than  give  some  statistics  of  the  different  bodies, 
founded  on  the  census  of  1851.  The  three  prevailing 
sects  are  the  Established,  the  Eree,  and  the  United  1W 
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Statistics,  byterian  Clmrclio.  The  proportion  of  adherents  belonging 
'  —       ■'  to  each  are  estimated  as  IoII.jw*  : — 

Established.  i1»tu-eh  31  P*r  r,,nt- 

Pre*  I'horch  32    ,.  .. 

Unit-4  I'ri-bytrun  fhurch   18  ,. 

All  uthcr  Churches  16    .,  (. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  number  of"  the 
clergy  refused  return*  of  the  attendance  at  their  places  of 
worship,  and  the  deficiencies  were  made  up  by  assigning  to 
such  congregations  the  avenge  of  the  attendance  at  the 
other  places  of  worship  of  the  same  sect.  There  were  4M 
churche*  Ir.'tn  which  no  returns  were  obtained,  of  which 
279  belonged  t"  the  Established  Church,  6 i  to  the  Free 
Church,  and  to  the  United  Presbyterian.  The  refusals, 
doubtless  in  most  cased,  aro-c  from  the  stmllncs*  ot  the 
congregations,  anil  to  allow  tiir  such  an  average  ol  the 
number  atteiidini:  the  other  places  of  worship  ot  the  dame 
sect,  id  maniiestlv  to  place  them  in  too  favourable  a  light. 
The  great  majority  of  these  refusals  being  in  the  Established 
Church,  the  probability  therefore  is,  that  the  number  of 
her  adherents  is  rather  overestimated  than  otherwise.  T  he 
Established  Church  may  hence  Ive  said  to  possess  only 
one-third  of  the  worshippers  of  Scotland,  and  to  barely  ex- 
ceed the  Free  Church.  Taking  the  different  counties, 
and  including  onlv  the  places  of  worship  from  which  re- 
turns were  made,  we  find  that  the  Established  Church  had 
the  majority  of  worship|K-rs  in  14  counties— Ayr,  Hanff, 
Berwick,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Fife,  Forfar,  Haddington, 
Kincardine,  Kirkcudbright,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Peebles, 
Stirling,  and  Wilton  ;  the  Free  Church  in  12  counties- 
Aberdeen.  Argyll-,  Bute,  Caithness,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  In- 
verness, Nairn,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  anil 
Sutherland;  ami  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  (> 
lounties  —  Clackmannan,  Kinross.  Lanark,  Linlithgow, 
Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk.  The  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  places  of  worship  and  sittings,  and  the  at- 
tendance at  each  ot  the  three  diets  on  Sunday,  30th  March 
JS51:— 


OeaominaUous. 

risr...  t»f 

«  ..r,l,i|'. 

■Ntfcsl* 

Miming. 

\  '     r  -i  ■  -  .11- 

Krcnlnr;. 

BJMsVMItM .... 

usa 

889 

-lil  i.sn 
4113.335 

288.100 
284,21*2 

::M  f  ; 
292,308 

159,191 
1 40.99H 

184,182 
198.583 

146,411 

90,G77 

:m.703 

01,811 
30.810 

02.490 

IJniUMi  Pre*,  1 
bvterian...  J 

Other  Deno-  j 
minationa.  J 

H58 

Total.  •••«.... 

335 

■14:1.951 

619.883 

lt-K.K7l| 

At  the  morning  service  little  mnrc  than  one  half  of  the 
sitting*  were  occupied,  and  in  the  afternoon  little  more  than 
one-third.  The  proportion  of  unoccupied  sittings  is  largest 
in  the  Established  Church,  and  smallest  in  the  Free  Church, 
although  even  the  latter  cannot  boast  of  having  her  pew* 
much  more  than  half  filled.  The  proportion  of  attendants 
to  population  is  less  than  a  third  in  the  forenoon,  and  rather 
more  than  a  filth  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  sittings 
provided  for  <WJ  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  a  num. 
l>cr  considerably  greater  than  can  possibly  be  used.  Were 
all  the  population  capable  of  attending  public  worship  to 
do  so,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  -58  percent,  would 
be  required,  so  that  the  accommodation  is  ~> ;  |ier  cent, 
above  what  tan  possibly  be  required. 

From  2914  places  of  worship  returns  more  or  less  com- 
plete were  obtained.  Of  these  2fi94  were  separate  build- 
ings, and  220  were  not  separate  buildings.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
other  sett*  in  Scotland,  with  their  sittings  and  attendance 
on  the  30th  of  March  I  Ho  I  :— 

vol.  xix. 


Independent*  

episcopal  

komnn  Catholics 

lUjitists  |  IIS 

Itefonned  lYirtytirlliM.. 

Original  Secession  

Itelief  _  

sViripty  of  Friends   

Unitarians  

Moravians  

W'p.lrvam  - 

Original  Connertinn  ,, 
Primitive  Methodist*  .. 
Independent  Methodists  , 
Wesh-van  Itrforroers  . 

tllaasitea  

New  Church   

i  '•unpbi-llit''*  

Kvan^lieal  Union  

Various  

Common  

CliSCCtarinn 


.......... 


Christians   

christian  Disciples  „ 

Christian  Reformation  

Reformed  Christians   

Kree  Christian  llrethren  . 

Primitive  Christians   . 

Protestants  

Information   

I  Ceformed  Protestants   

Separatist*  

Christian  Chartists  

Denomination  not  stated. ... 
l  ath,  and  A. us,  Church  . 
Mormons  or  L.  D.  Saints.. 
Jews   


i  s 

*  1 

1 
1 

■ 

P 

| 

I 

■ 
< 

s 

1 

E 

M 

192 

76.342 

2H.392 

21  H6S 

lit 

40,022 

•Sjtttl 

11.57s 

.'..atio 

1  1  7 

62.76t> 

43.87s 

21.032 

I4JS14 

119 

2k>,nsti> 

MOM 

7,735 

4,0 1.* 

39 

U.'j  9 

8,739 

7.460 

2.1  HO 

36 

10.424 

0,5*2 

5,721 

J  ,ti*J  1 

2 

1.0211 

no 

260 

275 

t     7 ' 

2,152 

196 

142 

»' 

2. 117 ,     fc>  :', 

13J 

KM 

i 

j 

200 

|       Itj  — 

19.95] 

8.409  2,60! 

■..,[,, 

10 

ijm 

327 

40| 

#  I'* 

■i  1 

0011      190  160 

]fs.O 

1 
* 

11  ... 

1 1 

1  1 

1,068 

429 

354 

loo 

5 

710 

211 

07 

]  00 

1 

SO 

11 

14 

28 

10.319  3,895 

4,504 

*>  IT! 

as.  I  t  I 

9 

2,175 

919 

99 

M 

0 

360 

I 

320 

200 

'no 

Lmm 

70 

40 

680 

7 

1.131 

417 

230 

no 

I  u 

2.171 

539 

530 

_  1 

1  1 

50 

11 

1  1 

'*'  8 

8 

8 

1 

340 

180 

S61,  ... 

2 

2kl 

67 

74 

1 

1.210  230 

400 

935 

1 

25n  10 

1 

.72S 

180 

105 

11 

1 

220 

ion 

HO 

6 

495 

70 

316 

675 

"272 

U»n 

\i 

3,11*- 

l,3i  i 

878 

67 

28 

7 

The  subject  of  education  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Education. 
Scottish  Parliament  as  early  as  the  year  1494.  At  that  time 
the  schools  were  generally  attached  to  some  religious  estab- 
lishment. After  the  lteforniation  the  Protestant  Church 
zealously  took  up  the  cause  of  education,  and  many  acts  of 
the  Cicneral  Assembly  were  passed  in  favour  of  it.  The 
government,  however,  cannot  be  saitl  to  have  interfered  till 
1G1G,  when  the  privy  council  enacted,  "That  in  every  tiar- 
ish  of  this  kingdom,  w  here  convenient  means  may  be  had 
for  entertaining  a  school,  a  school  shall  be  established,  and 
a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the  same,  upon  the  ex|>ense 
of  the  parishioners,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  parish  ; "  hut  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  thereafter 
that  this  act  of  council  was  ratified  by  Parliament.  The 
then  disturbed  state  of  the  country  prevented  the  act 
from  becoming  operative ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time 
niter  the  Revolution,  namely  in  1690,  that  the  celebrated 
statute  of  William  and  Mary  was  passed,  which  forms  the 
fmmdalion  of  the  present  parochial  system.  It  enacts, 
"  That  there  be  a  school  founded  and  a  schoolmaster  a;i- 
|k>inted  in  every  parish  (not  already  provided)  by  advice 
of  the  presbyteries;  and  to  this  purtmsc  that  the  heritor* 
tlo  in  every  congregation  meet  among  themselves  and  pro- 
vide a  commodious  house  for  a  school,  and  modily  a  stipend 
to  the  schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be  under  100  merks 
(L.5,  Hi.  IJd.),  nor  above  200  merks  (L.ll,2s.  2|d.),  to 
be  piiid  yearly,  at  two  terms."  The  provisions  of  tins  act 
were  immediately  carried  into  effect  in  most  parishes,  and 
now  the  system  is  in  universal  operation  throughout  Scot- 
land. The  schoolmasters'  salary  continued  as  fixed  by  the 
statute  of  William  and  Mary  till  1803.  when  it  was  enacted, 
"  That  from  and  after  the' term  of  Martinmas  next,  the 
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8  ntlitie*.  salary  of  each  parochial  schoolmaster,  in  every  parish  in 
^— v***  Scotland,  shall  not  he  under  the  sum  of  300  merks  Scots 
(L.I6,  13s.  -Id.),  />rr  annum,  nor  above  the  sum  of  400 
merle*  (I..22,  4*.  ojil.).  except  in  the  awes  hereinafter- 
mentioned."  The  exceptions  have  regard  to  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  have  two  or  more  parochial  schoolmasters 
in  one  parish.  The  heritors  have  also  to  provide  a  com- 
modious house  for  a  school,  a  dwelling-house  of  at  least 
two  apartments,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  Scot*  of 
ground  for  a  garden.  The  act  provided  lor  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  salary  at  the  end  of  every  twenty-five  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  chalder  of  oatmeal,  which,  at 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  estimated  at  200 
merits  Scot*.  In  1828,  therefore,  the  salary  of  each  paro- 
chial  schoolmaster  was  raised  upw  ards  of  a  third,  the  maxi- 
mum being  L.34,  -Is.  4|d..  and  the  minimum  L.25,  13s.  3}iL 
The  inadequacy  of  this  provision  has  of  late  been  univer- 
k  ill >  admitted.  When,  in  1 853,  a  new  average  fell  to  be 
introduced,  an  education  bill  providing,  among  other  things, 
for  raising  the  status  of  the  schoolmasters  was  expected 
speedily  to  become  law,  and  the  old  rates  were  therefore 
continued  from  year  to  year  in  expectation  of  that  taking 
place,  till  1827)  when  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  fixing 
the  average,  on  or  before  1st  July  1859,  in  terms  of  the  act 
passed  in  1803.  Besides  the  statutory  allowance,  school- 
masters receive  fees  from  their  pupils,  according  to  a  scale 
fixed  by  the  minister  and  heritors.  The  fees  are  generally 
very  luw,  sometimes  not  more  than  Is.  or  Is,  6d.  per  quar- 
ter for  English  ;  and  the  schoolmaster  is  further  bound  to 
teach  gratuitously  "  such  |>oor  children  of  the  parish  as 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  heritors  and  minister  at  any 
parochial  meeting."  Frequently  the  parish  schoolmaster 
adds  to  his  salary  by  acting  as  session-clerk,  precentor,  &c. ; 
and  in  many  cases  benevolent  individuals  have  lefl  sums  for 
the  better  endowment  of  |»rish  schools.  The  late  James 
Dick,  Esq,  of  London,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  L.l  18,787 
to  augment  the  salaries  of  parochial  schoolmasters  in  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray.  The  choice  of 
the  schoolmaster  is  vested  in  the  minister  and  heritors,  and 
the  person  elected  must  be  found  qualified  by  the  presby- 
tery as  to  morals,  religion,  and  literature. 

Besides  the  parish  schools  there  are  a  number  of  other 
elementary  schools  supported  by  Christian  bodies  or  so- 
cieties. As  early  as  1701  a  few  private  individuals  in 
Edinburgh  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,"  and  established  a  number  of  schools 
throughout  the  country,  chicrly.in  the  Highlands  and  islands. 
The  number  of  schools  so  established  and  maintained  at 
present  (1859)  is  231,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  L.3000.  In  1824.  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education,  and  take 
steps  tor  its  improvement.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  new  schools ;  and  these  at  present  amount  to 
181,  with  20.525  scholars.  On  the  Disruption,  the  Free 
Church  established  a  number  of  schools  in  connection  with 
their  places  of  worship.  The  number  of  these  in  1859  was 
til  7  (viz.,  455  congregational  j  127  side;  28  missionary ; 
5  grammar ;  and  2  normal  schools),  with  647  teachers,  and 
02,205  scholars.  There  are  also,  throughout  Scotland,  a 
large  number  of  private  schools  sup|>oritd  entirely  by  the 
school  lee*.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  there  arc  gram- 
mar or  high  schools  and  academies  for  communicating  the 
higher  branches  of  instruction  ;  and  there  arc  5  normal 
schools  tor  the  training  of  teachers,  2  connected  with  the 
Established  Church,  2  «ith  the  Free  CI  lurch,  and  1  with  the 
Episcopal  Church.  There  are  also  the  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St  Andrews,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  U.nivkksitiks. 

Since  1N:S9  thc  Privy  Council  has  annually  granted  certain 
sums  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools. 


LAND. 

tinder  certain  conditions.    The  following  table  shows  the  Statistic*, 
number  of  school-houses  built,  enlarged,  or  improved,  with  v/-—' 
aid  from  such  grants,  the  amount  so  granted,  the  amount 
subscribed  by  the  promoters,  the  total  amount  expended, 
and  the  number  of  children  for  whom  accommodation  has 
thus  been  provided  from  1839  to  31st  December  1858 : — 


DsBoainatloiw. 

if 

M 

Amount 

Suts. 

•*Tit*sl- 

Total 
Ei  printed. 

4  -B 
I  ti 

II 

In 

Established    Church  1 
schools   J 

L 

L. 

L. 

237 

36,649 

75,325 

111,974 

23,361 

Fro*    Church,  and) 

others  not  connect-' 
tit  with  tho  Kitab-| 

224 

24,473 

49,490 

73,963 

19,747 

Episcopal  Church  scbs- 

9 

2,577 

4.354 

7.131 

1,247 

T»tal...  

470 

(53,699 

129,369 

193.068 

44,355 

The  whole  expenditure  for  Scotland  from  the  beginning 
of  the  grants  in  1839  to  the  end  of  the  year  1858  was,  on 
schools  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  I..232,*f6l ; 
on  schools  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  E.185,877 ; 
and  on  schools  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
L.  18,903.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1858  was.  on 
schools  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  L.46,774, 
(being  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  I..9949) ;  on 
schools  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  I..3 1,609,  (being 
an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  I..3194);on  schools 
connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  L.5536,  (being  an 
increase  on  the  previous  year  of  L.66I). 

According  to  the  census  of  1851,  there  were  then  in 
Scotland,  in  all,  5242  day  schools,  of  which  3349  were  public, 
and  1893  private  day  schools.  The  number  of  scholars 
attending  the  former  was  280,045  (161,754  males,  and 
118,291  females);  attending  the  latter,  88.472  (43,594 
males,  and  44,878  females).  The  total,  368,517.  gives  a 
pro|iortion  to  the  imputation  of  12  76  per  cent.,  or  oive 
scholar  to  every  7'84  inhabitants.  Making  a  fair  allowance 
for  deficient  returns,  it  seems  probable  that  about  14  per 
cent.,  or  one  in  every  seven,  of  the  People  of  Scotland  are 
at  school.  As  compared  with  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed, 
this  is  not  an  unfavourable  result,  the  total  number  of  dav- 
scholars  at  school  in  England  and  Wales  being  2,144,378, 
out  of  a  population  of  17,927,609,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  every  8$  of  the  whole  population.  The  num- 
ber returned  as  scholars  in  the  householders'  schedule, 
under  the  head  occupation,  was  426566.  The  public 
day  schools  are  arranged  by  the  compilers  of  the  census 
in  lour  groups,  according  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  maintained.  Class  1  is  designed  to  represent  the 
number  of  schools  which  depend  for  their  sup|>orl  upon  the 
public  taxes,  whether  national  or  local,  and  in  this  class  all 
parochial  and  burgh  schools  are  included.  Class  2  was  in- 
tended to  show  the  number  of  schools  sustained  cAitfft/  by 
permanent  endowment,  but  it  was  found  that,  in  the  returns, 
the  word  "  endowment"  was  used  to  signify  not  merely 
funds  assigned  in  perpetuity  for  education,  but  also  the  aid 
altbrded  by  the  educational  societies  and  the  contributions 
of  the  heritors ;  so  that  this  class,  in  reality,  represents  the 
number  (exclusive  of  parochial  and  burgh  schools),  which 
derive  the  principal  portion  of  their  sustenance  from  "  en- 
dowments," as  understood  by  the  parties  who  made  the  re- 
turn. Class  3  shnws  the  action  of  religious  bodies  in  the 
matter  of  education,  so  far  as  they  act  denominationally  ; 
while  class  4  displays  the  influence  of  general  philanthropy, 
apart  from  any  sectarian  organization.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  results  according  to  this  mode  of  classifica- 
tion. 
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Clatiijtcation  of  I'vUic  SckooU 
CU«  I  -  Supported  by  0»  I  , 

neral  or  Load  taxation...  I 
Clu.  II.  -Supported  b,  1  gg  537 

Endowments  J  I 

lMljtioiu  Bndies   / 

cu»  iv.-oibw  Public  |  j43|  ggggg 


ClaM  I. 


Parochial  School*  

Government  SchouU  of  De-  ] 

'igo  I 

Military  School*.  

Prison  School  

WnrlthouM  School*... 


f'laaa  III. 

Kstnhlished  Church  

Reformed  Presb.  Church 
United  Presb.  Church-... 

Pre*  Church  

Episcopal  Cbureh  

Independent!  

Baptists  

Mtoman  Catitollca  


937 


491 


11.484 
75,955 

598 

212 
143 
157 
351 


39,537 


Olaas  IV. 

4 

M(*fj» 

Orphan  School!  

Blind  School  

I»,'nf  and  I'urab  School*  

Benevolaot  Society's  School... 
Dumfries    Education    So-  I 

ci  sty's  School  J 

Friend  Sorietya  School  

Garlic  Society'!  School*  

Industrial  SchooU  

Factory  School*.  

Colliery  School*  

Iron  Vtn 
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oj 
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36 

1 
32 


Saamen'*  Friend 
Ne«r  Lanark 

House,  of  ltcfug*  , 

Other  Subscript  km  School*. ) 
of  no  specific  character..  ] 


17 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
6 
6 
12 
2o 
24 
fi 
1 
1 
1 

333 


36,995 
355 
5,807 
62.660 
2,668 
424 
1«7 
5,673 


68,007 
22,100 
62.715 
18,932 


8.208 
4,M,7fl.1 

S17 

136 
71 
103 

207 


22.100 


19.034 
184 

3.173 
36,848 
1,493 
219 
96 
2  668 


Total  Public  Day  Schools  3349 


1,491 
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24 
£9 
92 
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100 
4*1 

301 
1,130 
2.101 
4,177 
499 
200 
319 
£6 

25,487 


280,045 
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128 
13 

n 

62 

107 

60 
255 
146 
498 
1.124 
2,302 
279 
120 
150 
35 

12,682 


161,764 


1 


30  S03 
17,437 
52,024 
17,937 


3,276 
27,190 

81 

76 
72 
54 
144 


17,437 


17.9G1 
171 

2,634 


1,165 
205 
71 
3,005 
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88 
II 
28 
30 

40 

40 

186 
155 
632 
977 
1,875 
220 

80 
1  9 

90 
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school  fees.  The  average  remuneration  per  master  Statistic*, 
was  L.46.  Of  691  master*  in  school*  of  class  I.,  the  average  *— 
remuneration  was  L.55  ;  of 232  in  schools  of  class  II,  I  ,.39  $ 
of736in  schools  of  class  III.,  L.39;  and  of  136  in  school*  of 
class  IV.,  L.45.  The  number  of  masters  allowed  a  resi- 
dence was  1 1 10.  The  total  aggregate  amount  <>)'  remunera- 
tion of  mistresses  was  L.62SS,  of  which  L.4089  arose  from 
salary,  and  L.2199  from  school  fees.  The  average  remu- 
neration per  mistress  was  I..21.  The  number  of  mistrc**es 
allowed  a  residence  was  137.  Information  as  to  teachers 
was  received  from  2S18  public  day  schools,  having  142,637 
male,  and  103,813  female  scholars.  The  total  number  of 
male  teachers  was  4821,  of  whom  2903  were  masters,  553 
paid  monitors  and  pupil  teachers,  and  1365  unpaid  teachers. 
The  total  number  of  female  teachers  was  1792,  of  whom 
894  were  mistresses,  241  paid  monitors  and  pupil  teachers, 
and  657  unpaid  teachers. 

Besides  the  day  schools,  there  were  438  adult  evening 
schools,  with  9500  males,  and  .157 1  female  scholars.  The 
number  of  teachers  was  629.  of  whom  526  were  males, 
and  103  females.  In  44  of  these  schools  instruction  was 
free.  Of  10,327  adult  evening  scholars,  4386  were  arti- 
sans ;  2397  factory  operatives ;  561  agricultural  labourers ; 
553  domestic  servants ;  349  weavers ;  343  coal  and  iron  ope- 
ratives ;  287  bleachers  j  278  warehousemen ;  385  miners  ; 
and  166  clerks.  There  were  also  found  to  be  221  me- 
chanics', literary,  and  similar  institutions  in  the  country. 
The  number' of  Sunday  schools  was  3H03,  with  292,549 
(135,435  males,  and  157,114  females),  being  10-1 
per  cent-  of  the  population.  Of  these  schools,  1095  be- 
longed to  the  Established  Church  j  1243  to  the  Free  Church; 
and  558  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  There  were 
25,411  teachers,  of  whom  14,181  were  males,  and  11,230 
females;  152  were  paid,  and  25,259  unpaid. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  crime  in  Scot-  Crira*. 
land  in  1855,  1856.  and  1857,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the  four 
quinquennial  periods  immediately  preceding : — 
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Id  turn?  of  income  for  the  year  1850  were  received  trom 
2511  public  day  schools,  having  210,363  scholars.  The 
total  income  was  I..  173,436,  of  which  L.62,089  were  per- 
manent endowments,  L.21,824  voluntary  contributions ; 
L.6643  grants  from  government;  L.64,471  payments  by 
scholars;  L.  18,409  other  sources.  Of  1662  endowed  schools, 
59  had  endowments  of  less  than  L.5  ;  140  of  L..5  and 
less  than  I. .10;  381  of  L.I0  and  less  titan  I. .20;  922  of 
I, .20  and  less  than  I..50  ;  33  of  I..50  and  less  than  L.100 ; 
10  of  L.IOOai-d  less  than  1.  200;  9  of  I ..200  and  less 
titan  I..50O;  2  of  L.500  and  less  than  L.I000;  2  of 
L.I 000  and  less  than  L 2000 ;  2  of  L.2000  an 
The  endowments  of  102  were  not  stated. 

Returns  were  made  as  to  the  remuneration  of  1695 
masters,  and  295  mistresses  of  public  day  schools.  The  total 
aggregate  amount  of  the  remuneration  of  masters  was 
L.78,393,  of  which  L.41,423  arose  from  salary,  and  L.36,970 
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Butmtlc*.  Of  the  3169  person*  tried  in  1 8.57,  then?  were  tried  by 
i  ,  v  —  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  90;  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Justiciary  375  ;  by  the  sheriff  w  ith  a  jury,  1114;  by 
the  sheriff  without  a  jury,  140*2;  by  burgh  magistrate*, 
144  ;  by  justices  or  other  courts,  5.  The  sentences  passed 
in  that  vear  were  transportation  for  li)e,  2  ;  transportation 
for  more  than  15  year*,  8  ;  trans|K>rtatinn  tor  15  or  14  years, 
18  ;  penal  servitude  fur  lite,  1  ;  penal  servitude  tor  more 
liian  15  years,  2;  penal  servitude  for  15  years  and  above 
10  years,  4;  penal  servitude  lor  10  years  and  above  6 
Years,  24  ;  penal  servitude  lor  6  years  and  above  4  years, 
50;  penal  servitude  fur  4  yean,  132;  penal  servitude  fur 
3  years,  17  ;  imprisonment  tor  3  years  and  above  2  year*. 
2;  imprisonment  for  2  years  and  above  1  year,  132;  im- 
prisonment for  1  vear  and  above  6  mouths,  326 ;  impri- 
sonment for  (i  months  and  under,  1877;  whipping,  fine, 
and  discharge,  287. 
Occur*-  The  total  number  of  males  in  Scotland  in  1851  was 
t'on*         1.375,479,  of  whom  3352  were  Protestant  clergymen; 

2422  lawyers;  3010  medical  men  :  2557  law  dirks';  1 194 
druggists ;  282  literary  writers  ;  371  artists  ;  273  archiu  cts ; 
420  civil  engineers ;  3982  schoolmasters ;  1983  land  pro- 
prietors; 48,071  farmers;  94.899  outdoor  agricultural  la- 
bourers ;  45,346  larm-servatil*  (indoor) ;  8489  domestic  ser- 
vants; 2915  road  labourers;  5203  railway  labourers ;  40,701 
labourers  (undefined)  ;  8276  gardeners  ;  1944  gamekeepers  ; 
1903  gron in*  or  jockeys;  19  617  fishermen  ;  12,189  sea- 
men ;  32,971  coal-miners;  7619  iron-miners;  898  lead- 
miners  ;  4527  stone- quarri ens ;  784  slate-quarriers  ;  1116 
limestone-quarrit  rs  or  burners ;  201 7  brickuiakers ;  12.283 
carriers,  carters,  &c.  ;  1434  publishers  or  booksellers;  1019 
bookbinders;  3401  printers;  623  engravers;  45,560  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ;  32,907  of  linen  ;  9572 
of  woollen  cloth  ;  2317  of  carpets  and  rugs ;  367  of  worsted  ; 
1824  of  stockings;  1539  of  silk;  1265  of  paper;  1645  of 
earthenware;  13,240  of  iron;  724  of  glass;  and  1673  of 
chemicals:  2762  dyers;  88<K> cotton  printers ;  1 7,093  black- 
smith? ;  1549  nuilmakers;  1430  boilermakers ;  5719  engine, 
machine,  and  toolraakers;  1531  bra<sluuiiders ;  166  wire- 
workers;  185  gunsmiths;  lf-91  tinsmiths;  305  copper- 
smiths; 755  gold  and  silversmiths;  1526  watchmakers;  657 
coinhmakcrs ;  685  sugar-refiners;  2411  ro|>emakcrs;  161 
soap-boilers;  393  tallow-chandlers;  1220  curriers  ;  815 tan- 
ners; 453  skinners:  531  curk- cutters;  530  tobacconists; 
9621  grocers;  2937  wine  and  spirit  merchants;  2338 
licensed  victuallers;  1840  innkeepers?  1 152  brewers  ;  561 
maltsters  ;  4471  millers  ;  9541  bakers ;  1 155  confectioners  ; 
4S51  butchers;  29,703  shoemakers  ;  18,492  tailors;  772 
hatters  ;  827  hair-dressers  ;  1006  builders;  773 bricklayers ; 
22,332  masons  and  paviers  ;  24.066 carpenters  and  joiners; 
2707  slaters  ;  1 793  plasterers  ;  554.5  painters  and  plumbers"; 
5528  cabinet-maker* and  upholsterers;  1 185  turners  ;  4025 
coopers  1 4729  sawyers;  2020  whccl-wrighls  ;  2249  mill- 
wrights ;  1 162  eoachmakers  ;  16-12  saddlers  ;  4395  ship  and 
boat  builders  ;  1256  were  in  the  post-office  service  ;  1173 
in  the  inland  revenue  ;  1019  customs  ;  and  1920  police. 

Of  the  1.513,263  females,  114,751  were  domestic  ser- 
vants; 28,477  indoor  tarm-scrvants ;  26,151  agricultural 
labourers  (outdoor);  28,902  milliners;  12,971  seamstresses; 
1157  Slaymakers ;  2<)49  schoolmistresses  ;  1164  gover- 
nesses ;  10.380  washerwomen,  laundresses,  &c.  ;  4865 
farmers ;  4024  grocers  ;  10*2  licensed  victuallers ;  524 
wine  and  spirit  merchants ;  52.685  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  ;  39.579  linen  ;  5696  woollen  cloth  ; 
945  worsted |  4715  stockings;  1059  silk;  2159  paper; 
653  straw  plait :  3tX<i  shawls  ;  5602  were  cotton  printers  ; 
and  4361  embroiderers. 
Wine*.  The  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Scotland  arc  great  sources 

of  wealth,  and  afford  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
("osl.         the  population.     In    1858  there  wire  417  coal  mines 
in  Scotland,  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  Flic,  Clack- 


mannan, Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Statistic*. 
Dumbarton,  Ilenfrew,  Dumfries.  Peebles. and  Perth.  These  •— — y-s— ' 
were  estimated  to  employ  32,000  person*,  of  whom  about 
27,000  were  colliers  and  drawers,  die  remainder  being 
overseers,  engine-keepers,  mechanics,  labourers.  &c.  The 
total  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1854  was  7,448,000  tons  ; 
and  in  1858^  8.926.249  long. 

Iron  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  coal  districts,  espc-  Iron, 
ci.illv  in  LuKirkshirc.  where  the  ores  are  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  iron  trade  of  that  county,  and  of  Scotland 
generally,  has  increased  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In 
1825  there  were  only  33,540;  and  in  1830.  37,500  tons  of 
iron  produced  in  Scotland  ;  whereas  in  1 8-44)  it  had  risen  to 
241,000  ton*;  in  18-54  to  796,610;  in  1850  to  832,000; 
and  in  1858  to  925,500  tons.  The  quantity  of  ore  raised 
in  this  last  mentioned  year  was  2,312,000  tons,  valued  at 
L.75O.00O.  In  1858  there  were  32  iron-works  in  Scotland, 
with  177  furnaces,  of  which  132  were  in  blast.  Of  these, 
13  iron-works,  with  97  furnaces,  81  being  in  blast,  were  in 
Lanarkshire;  and  9  ironworks,  with  50 furnaces,  of  which 
32  in  blast,  were  in  .\\rshirc. 

The  number  of  lead  mines  in  Srotland  in  1858  was  9,  I-c»d. 
of  which  1  was  in  Dumfriesshire  (Wanlockhead),  produc- 
ing 870  ton*  of  ore  ;  1  in  Lanarkshire  (Lead  Hills),  1087 
tons;  4  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  235  tuns;  1  in  Argylcshire, 
41  tons;  1  in  Perthshire,  54  tons.  The  total  produce 
of  lead  ore  was  2290  tons,  from  which  1586  tons  of  lead 
were  obtained,  and  4882  ounces  of  silver  extracted. 

The  salmon  fishery  of  Scotland  has  long  been  very  con-  Flihsrl**— 
siderablc.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  rivers  on  the  east  -Salauio. 
coast, — the  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  Don.  Findhom,  Spey, 
Ness,  &c.  The  London  market  is  chiefly  supplied  with 
salmon  horn  Scotland.  Before  the  London  trade  com- 
menced, salmon  was  so  common  in  the  country,  that,  in 
some  parts,  domestic  servants  used  to  stipulate  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  dine  on  it  more  thun  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  Of  late  years  the  value  of  the  river- fish  erics 
lias  declined  considerably,  ow  ing,  doubtless,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  increased  use  of  stake  and  hag  nets  in  estuaries 
and  along  the  oast.    See  article  FibUEKIES. 

The  herring  fishery  is  an  im-tortant  branch  of  industry,  Hrrriag. 
and  has  long  been  extensively  carried  on.  Till  a  recent 
jieriod  large  sums  were  annually  expended  by  government 
in  premiums  and  bounties  to  stimulate  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, but  these  were  finally  abolished  in  1830,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  trraduallv  but  stcadilv  progressed.  In  1830, 
329,557  barrels  of  herring  were  cured  ;  in  1840,  543,945; 
and  in  1857  (an  unfavourable  year),  580.813.  The  total 
produce  of  this  fishery  in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
the  last  of  these  years  was  666.934  barrels,  of  which  86.121 
barrels  were  sold  or  disposed  of  for  immediate  consumption, 
and  580,813  cured;  218,992  were  branded;  367,160  ex- 
ported ;  and  assorted  alter  the  Dutch  mode,  and  branded  ac- 
cordingly, 178,440  "  full,"  and  283  "  matied."  The  export 
trade  to  the  Continent  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  there  the 
Scotch  herrings  now  rival  those  of  any  other  country.  In 
1857.  307,275  barrels  were  exported  to  the  Continent. 

The  cod  and  ling  fisheries  produced  in  1857,  1 57,706  Cod  so  J 
cwt..  and  4393  barrel*;  of  which  there  were  cured  dried,  lial>- 
I04.66S  cwt.;  and  cured  in  pickle,  4393  barrels;  exported, 
34.310  cwt.    The  quantity  caught  and  not  cured  was 
53,038  cwt. 

In  1857  the  herring,  cod,  and  ling  fisheries  in  Scotland 
employed  11.858  boats  (3702  1st  class — 30  tect  keel  and 
upwards  ;  3607  2d  class — 18  to  30  feet  keel;  and  4549  3d 
class— under  18  feet  keel);  having  an  aggregate  burden  of 
82, 1 75  tons.  The  total  number  of  |>crsous  employed  was 
90,543,  of  wliom  40,724  were  fishermen  and  boys ;  2045 
COOpcrs  ;  19,748  gutters,  packers,  &c. ;  28,026  net-makers, 
venders,  &c. ;  and  1017  fish-curers.  The  total  value  of 
boats,  nets,  and  lines  was  L.702,715  ;  of  which  L.85,811 
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.  belonged  to  the  Wick  district ;  L  72,702  to  the  Banff  dis- 
■  irict ;  L.72,640  to  the  Anstnither  district;  L.47*118  to  the 
Peterhead  district;  L.4 1,695  to  the  Eyemouth  district  ; 
L.32,216to  the  Invemry  district;  L.30,926  to  the  Leith 
district ;  L.29,407  to  the  Orkney  district ;  L.29,588  to  the 
Fraserburgh  district ;  L.25,545  to  the  Fiadhorn  district ; 
L.20,384  to  the  Rothesay  district ;  L.26,725  to  the  Stor- 
noway  district  ;  L.23.557  to  the  Lybster  district ;  I..21,06O 
to  the  Ixn-h  Broom  district :  and  L.20.344  to  the  I  .och  Shicl- 
dag  district.  The  total  value  of  the  boats  was  L  265,569 ; 
of  the  nets  L.373,963;  and  of  the  lines,  L.63.1S3. 

The  prosperity  of  tlie  fisheries  in  general  has  liad  a  very 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  fishermen.  Their  social  condi- 
tion has  improved ;  their  labour*  are  now  more  largely  re- 
munerated ;  and  they  have  found  that  diligence,  ami  skill, 
and  enterprise  are  necessary  to  success.  A  great  advance 
lias  taken  place  in  the  size  and  character  of  the  l>oats  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  nets  in  use  by  each 
boat  have  also  greatly  increased.  This  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  also  beginning  to  manifest  iuelf  in  their  tow  ns  and 
villages  ;  their  dwelling-houses  are  being  improved,  shops  of 
larger  size  and  of  superior  character  arc  increasing,  and  roads 
and  other  means  of  communication  are  being  opened  up. 

It  is  only  since  the  union  with  F.ngland  that  Scotland 
lias  attained  to  any  importance  in  the  manufactures.  The 
linen  manufacture'  was  the  earliest,  and  was  long  regarded 
as  the  staple  branch  of  industry.  At  the  time  of  the  Union 
in  1707  it  is  not  supposed  to  have  yielded  more  than 
1,50(),0<X)  yards  a  vear.  In  1727  a  hoard  of  trustees  was 
established  for  the  superintendence  and  encouragement  of 
tlie  linen  manufacture  ;  and  bounties  and  premiums  were 
given  to  encourage  its  production  and  exportation.  The 
quantity  produced  for  sale  in  1728  was  2,000,000  yards; 
in  1775.  12,000,<XK)  yards;  and  in  1 B22,  36,000,000  yards. 
The  regulations  as  to  the  insivcction  and  stamping  of  the 
linen  intended  for  ex|iortatioii,  by  which  the  trade  was  much 
annoved,  were  abolished  in  1822,  and  the  bounties  ceased 
in  IS30. 

Previously  to  1791  all  the  flax  used  in  the  manufacture 
was  spun  ti|>on  the  common  hand-wheel ;  but  at  that  time 
the  spinning  by  machinery  began  to  be  introduced,  and 
since  then  the  progress  of  this  manufacture  has  been  rapid. 
In  1*37  the  flax  lactones  employed  15,462  hands  ;  in  1850, 
28,312;  and  in  1S56,  31,722,  of  w  hom  8331  were  males 
and  23,391  females.  In  1850  there  wire  189  factories, 
with  303,125  spindles,  and  252L>  power-looms  ;  and  in  1856 
there  were  168  lactone*,  with  278,304  spindles  and  4011 
power-looms,  driven  by  6346  luirse-powtr,  of  which  5529 
was  steam.  The  principal  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture  is 
Dundee,  especially  of  the  coarser  fabrics, — as  sailcloth,  sack- 
ing, sheeting,  osnaburgh,  &c.  In  Kirkcaldy,  Arbroath,  For- 
far, Montrose,  and  Aberdeen  this  manufacture  is  also  largely 
carried  on.  In  Dunfermline,  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
finer  fabrics  arc  chiefly  manufactured.  The  counties  where 
the  linen  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  are  Forfar,  Fife, 
and  Aberdeen;  to  a  less  extent,  Perth,  Lanark,  Renfrew, 
Edinburgh,  and  Ayr;  and  to  a  small  extent,  Kincardine. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  Scotland  is  only  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  the  first  steam-engine  for  a 
cotton  factory  having  been  constructed  so  late  as  1792. 
Its  principal  seats  are  in  lite  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ren- 
frew. Some  of  the  fabrics  made  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
are  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty  and  fineness.  The  number 
of  cotton  mills  in  1837  was  177  ;  all  those  of  considerable 
size,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  bring  situated  in  Glasgow, 
or  within  20  or  30  miles  of  it,  and  all  of  them  without  ex- 
ception being  connected  witli  Glasgow  houses,  or  the  Glas- 
gow trade,  at  least  so  far  as  the  raw  material  was  concerned. 
In  IHoO  the  number  of  cotton  factories  was  168,  with 
1,683,093  spindles  and  23,564  power-looms,  employing 
36,325  hands.    In  1857  there  were  152  cotton  factories 


with  2.041,129  spindles  and  21.624  power-looms, 
by  9971  horse-power,  of  which  7641  was  steam,  and  em- 
ploying 31,698  hands,  of  whom  7609  were  males  and 
27,089  females.    The  entire  cotton  manufacture  of  Scot- 
land may  be  said  to  centre  in,  or  be  dependent  on,  Glasgow. 

The  woollen  manufacture  has  never  been  considerable  Woollen, 
in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  more  generally  diffused  over  the 
country  than  cither  of  the  other  two,  being  carried  on,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  in  24  of  the  32  counties  ;  whereas 
the  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  only  in  9,  and  the  cotton 
in  10.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  lor  the  occupiers  of  land 
to  spin  the  whole  of  their  wool  with  the  hand  in  their  own 
houses,  and  to  send  the  yarn  to  the  village  weaver  to  be 
woven  into  a  species  of  coarse  cloth  called  plaiding ;  bet 
this  mode  could  exist  only  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  is 
now  entirely  abandoned.  Coarse  cloth  still  continues  to 
form  the  staple  article  of  Scotch  manufacture,  though  fac- 
tories for  the  making  of  fine  cloth  have  been  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Flannels,  blankets,  shawls, 
plaids,  stockings  and  stocking-yarn,  tartans,  druggets,  &c.[ 
are  produced  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Galashiels,  Hawick! 
Paisley,  Ilannockburn,  Stirling.  Kilmarnock,  Jedburgh,  and 
Aberdeen,  as  is  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  special 
articles  on  these  places.  In  1K50  there  were  188  woollen 
and  worsted  factories,  with  233,533  spindles  and  247  power- 
looms,  employing  10,210  persons ;  and,  in  1856, 202  woollen 
and  worsted  factories,  with  293,363  spindles  and  800  power- 
looms,  driven  by  3267  horse-power,  of  which  1487  was 
steam,  ■misemploying  ]0>}™  hands,  of  whom  5179  were 

been  much  employed  in  this  manufacture ;  but  it  is  being 
rapidly  introduced,  the  number  having  more  than  tripled 
between  1850  and  1856. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  still  less  considerable  than  that  Silk, 
of  woollen.    Its  scats  arc  Paisley  and  Glasgow.    In  1856 
there  were  6  silk  factories,  with  30,244  spindles,  driven  by 
122  steam  horse-power,  and  employing  837  persons,  of 
whom  160  were  males  and  677  females. 

The  favourite  beverage  of  the  people  of  Scotland  has  Spirits, 
for  a  lengthened  period  been  whiskey.  Previously  to  1823, 
owing  to  the  high  rate  of  duty,  smuggling  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  in  almost  every  district  of  the  country,  but 
esjiecially  in  the  Highlands.  But  in  that  year  the  duty 
was  reduced  from  6s.  2d.  to  2s.  4}d.  per  imperial  gallon, 
when  the  quantity  of  legally  distilled  spirits  rose  from 
3,337,850  gab.  in  1822  to  5,909,373  gals,  in  1824,  and 
8.224, S07  in  1825.  The  quantity  charged  duty  tor  home 
consumption  in  Scotland  in  1822  was  2,225,124  gals.; 
and  in  1828,  5,981,549.  In  1826  the  duty  was  increased 
to  2s.  lOd. ;  in  1831  to  3s.  4d. ;  and  in  1840  to  3s  8d.  In 
1 855  it  was  farther  increased  to  4s.  8d. ;  in  1854  to  6s. ;  and 
in  1855  to  8s.  per  gallon.  In  1850  there  were  167  licensed 
distilleries  in  Scotland,  and  the  quantity  of  proof  spirits 
distilled  during  the  year  ending  5th  January  1850  was 
10,846,634  gallons,  of  which  6,058,086  were  from  malt 
only,  and  4,788,548  from  a  mixture  of  malt  with  unmalted 
grain,  sugar,  or  molasses.  The  number  of  gallons  of  proof 
spirits  distilled  in  Scotland  during  1857  was  13,299,409. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  18  and  19  Vict.  cap.  94, 
allowing  malt  to  be  made,  and  sugar  and  molasses  to  be 
used  for  distillery  purposes  free  of  duty,  in  lieu  of  allow- 
ances and  drawbacks,  no  separate  account  of  die  quantities 
of  spirits  made  from  these  materials  has  been  kept. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  in  1830  we  have  no  means  ,\|..  and 
of  determining  the  quantities  of  ale  and  beer  brewed.  In  Wr. 
1829,  111,071  barrels  of  strong  beer,  and  229,384  barrels 
of  table-beer  were  made  in  Scotland,  yielding  a  duty  of 
L.7 1,787.  The  duty  on  strong  beer  was  9s.  10*1,  and  on 
tahle-beer  was  Is.  1 1 W.  per  barrel.  The  brewers  are  now 
subject  to  license  duties,  varying  according  to  the  quantity 
which  they  produce.    In  1857  there  were  223  brewers  of 
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strong  beer,  1 1  brewer*  of  table-beer,  23  retail  brewer*, 
and  15  brewer*  from  sugar,  licensed  in  Scotland.  The 
number  of  bushels  of  malt  consumed  was  1,228,024.  The 
principal  seat  of  tliis  manufacture  is  Edinburgh,  but  it  is 
also  carried  on  in  many  other  place*. 

Malt  lias  been  largely  made  in  Scotland  from  an  early 
period.  A  duty  was  first  imposed  upon  it  in  1713;  and  in 
1770  the  quantity  charged  with  duly  was  1,762,460  bushels. 
In  18*56  the  number  of  bushel*  made  by  maltsters  was 
4,192,039;  and  iti  18.",  5,131,876.  In  the  latter  of  these 
years  the  number*  of  bushel*  consumed  by  brewers  was 
"1,228,524  ;  and  by  distiller*,  3,814,663. 

I'ajter  is  a  large  and  rapidly  extending  manufacture  in 
Scotland.  In  1837  the  quantity  produced  was  13,781,383 
lb.;  in  1841,  16,821,354  lb. ;  in  1851,  31,723,001  lb.; 
and  in  1857,  41.673,595  lb.  The  number  of  paper-mills 
in  o|>eration  in  1838  was  49;  in  1850,48;  and  in  1856, 
51.  Paper  waa  one  of  the  first  articles  that  was  subjected 
to  excise  duties, — viz.,  as  early  as  1712.  In  1737  the 
amount  of  duly  collected  was  L.187;  in  1790,  L.5048;  in 
1820,  LJ2.182;  in  1840.  L.108,675 ;  in  1850,  L.I 87,687; 
and  in  1857,  L.27 1,662. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  other  manufactures 
•re,  leather,  soap,  earthenware,  glass,  hardware,  hats,  and 
combs.  The  making  of  steam-engines,  and  every  other  de- 
scription of  machinery,  as  also  the  building  of  steam-boats, 
both  of  wood  and  iron,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
especially  on  the  Clyde;  and  ship-building  is  largely  carried 
on  at  all  the  chief  ports. 

Previous  to  the  Union,  Scotland  having  little  industry, 
and  being  thinly  peopled,  possessed  only  a  very  limited 
trade.  Its  exports  were  chiefly  wool,  skins,  hides,  and  other 
raw  materials ;  and  its  imports,  corn,  wine,  spices,  &c. 
Soon  after  the  Union,  however,  the  trade  with  die  Ameri- 
can  I  West  India  colonies  began  to  awaken  the  com- 
mercial energies  of  the  nation.  In  1755  the  exports 
amounted  in  value  to  1,-535,576,  and  the  imports  to 
I..465.4I1.  Since  that  time  the  rapid  extension  of  its 
manufacture*,  aided  by  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
Watt,  Arkwiight,  and  others,  has  led  to  a  corresponding 
increase  of  its  commerce.  In  1801  the  exports  amounted 
to  L.2,844,502,  and  the  imports  to  L.2,579,914.  In  1851 
the  official  value  of  the  ex|iorts  was  L.  17,871, 869 ;  and  of 
the  imports,  L.8.921,108.  The  declared  real  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  ex|>orted  from  Scotland  in 
1851  was  L.5,016,116;  and  in  1857  it  was  L.8,136,708;  of 
which,  cotton  yarn  and  manufactures,  1.-2.448,852  ;  iron, 
it  and  unwrought,  L.l, 545,31 1;  linen  varn  and 
L.832,692;  herrings,  L.445,016;  woollen 
and  worsted  varn  and  manufactures  (pure  and  mixed), 
L.424,430;  coals,  cinder*,  and  culm,  L.288,199;  haher- 
d.ishcrv  and  millinery,  L.247.131  ;  machinery  of  all  sort*, 
I ..222,531  ;  spirits,  Ll 76.014  ;  ale  and  beer,  L.l 45, 193. 
The  principal  |>orts  from  which  these  articles  were  exported 
were—  Glasgow  (L.5, 103.31 8,  chierlv  cotton,  linen,  and  iron 
manufactures) ;  Leith  (L.830.532,  chiefly  linen  and  iron 
manufactures)  ;  Greenock  ( L.502,899,  chiefly  iron  and  cot- 
ton manufactures);  Grangemouth  (L.445,078.  chiefly  iron 
manufactures);  Irvine  (L.246.588,  chiefly  iron  and  coal);  and 
Dundee  (L.230,020,  chiefly  linen  yarn  and  manufactures). 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1707,  Scotland  possessed 
only  215  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  burden  of  14,4*5 
tons.  In  1800.  its  shipping  amounted  to  171.728  tons;  in 
1840,  to  429.204  tons  ;  in  1850,  to  522,222  tons ;  and  in 
1*57,  to  639.557  tons.  Of  these  last,  the  number  regis- 
tered as  belonging  to  Scotland  on  31st  December  1857, 
there  were  3214  sailing  vessels,  with  558,623  tons,  of 
which  1170  \e-sels,  with  33,405  tons,  were  of  and  under 
50  tons  burden  each  ;  and  294  steam  vessels,  with  80,934 
tons,  of  which  66  vessels,  with  1406  ton*,  were  of  and  under 
60  tons  burden  each.    At  3 1st  December  1858,  3543 


vessels,  liaving  652,675  tons,  were  registered  at  the  < 
ports  of  Scotland,  and  that  year  141  vessels,  having  33,432 
tons  were  built.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  vessels  and  tonnage  registered  at  the  principal  ports  of 
Scotland  on  31st  December  1857:— 


Sailing  Veteeli. 

Steam  Ve.se!.. 

Parte. 

Niim- 
»»••• 

1 

Total. 

Tonnage. 

Nam 
t»r. 

T,.n«age. 

Tonnage. 

IM 

162,355 

153 

56.591 

2I8.94H 

Greenock  

SM 

83.304 

30 

5,739 

M>  1143 

Aberdeen  

69.814 

15 

4,347 

70, 161 

Our,  dee  

269 

60.477 

9 

1,852 

o2.3.'9 

150 

21,370 

39 

6.S09 

28.179 

Total  

3214 

558,623 

'  294 

80,934 

039.557 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  entered 


in  Scot-  Co-ting 


Isnd  in  1857  was  15.129  (15.096  British  and  33  foreign); 
Uieir  tonnage,  948,946  (944.660  British  and«286  foreign)  I 
the  number  cleared  coastwise,  15.827  (15.800  British  and 
27 foreign);  their  tonnage,  915,556(913,531  British,  2025 
foreign.  The  number  of  steam  vessel*  (all  British)  entered 
coastwise  was  5961 ;  tonnage,  1.254,360:  the  number  cleared 
coastwise,  6020;  tonnage,  1,246,404.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  the  sailing  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared 


Cleared. 

Peru. 

Vewela, 

Tonnage.' 

VemtU. 

Tonnage. 

Glasgow  

2.769 

495,420 

4.t4; 

645,545 

Aberdeen  

1,767 

288.374 

1,102 

217.024 

I.*lth  

1.595 

272,657 

1  1,314 

250,886 

Dundee   

1.898 

174,129 

[  498 

56.503 

2.421 

150,861 

2.364 

146,980 

1,777 

138.298 

1,362 

110.341 

Irvine   

391 

46,454 

3,512 

254.216 

Total  

74.736 

2.203,306 

21,847 

2.161,965 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  entered  from  the  colonics  fJulmU 
in  1857  was  585  (560  British  and  25  foreign);  their  ton-  trade, 
nage,  248,368  (236.563  British,  and  1 1,805  foreign):  Oie 
number  cleared  for  the  colonies  was  570  (547  British  and 
23  foreign);  their  tonnage,  257,621  (245,069  British  and 
12,552  foreign).  The  number  of  steam  vessels  (all  British) 
that  entered  from  the  colonies  was  10;  their  tonnage,  2426: 
the  number  that  cleared  for  the  colonies  was  37  ;  their  ton- 
nage, 13,325.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and 
steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  colonial  trade  at  the 


Port*. 

■  ! 

Cleared. 

Veaeels. 

Tennaue. 

Ve.wla 

Tonnage. 

228 

111.324 

IM 

66,422 

G  1 1*£0  W    e  .  .  .a.  aa  ••>•••••.••  i 

145 

45,082 

271 

116.043 

Poct-ti  lugOW  

S3 

40.695 

24 

20.712 

1  rvinn  ,,„,,(,,,..,.  ,. 

32 

12,361 

86 

31,455 

27 

11.663 

24 

10.831 

18 

5,737  r 

18 

6,380 

17 

5,469 

12 

4,663 

Total  

250,794 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  entered  from  foreign  fVelga 
ports  in  1857  was  3936  (1357  British  and  2579  foreign) ;  trade, 
their  tonnage,  550,320  (233.781  British  and  316,539 
Ibreign):  the  number  cleared  lor  foreign  ports  was  4951 
(2093  British  and  2858  foreign) ;  their  tonnage,  678,687 
(322,612  British  and  356,075  foreign).  The  number  of 
steam  vessels  entered  from  foreign  port*  was  391  (346 
British  and  45  Ibreign);  their  tonnage,  123,058  (117-479 
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RutUtles.  British  and  10. 579  foreign):  the  number  cleared  for  foreign 
^— V— '  ports,  434  1354  British  and  80  foreign) ;  their  tonnage, 
13(5,715  ( 1 14.908  British  and  21,807  foreign).    The  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  the  Ibrcign  trade  at  the  chief  port*  in  1857  were: — 


Turn  [jlka 


bum.  Clwi. 

VtwU  1  Ton»«f». 

Tarn**?*. 

iVlth  

1355 

192.927 

111 

85,930 

370 

100.146 

63« 

144,797 

(J  ran  (jr  mouth  

568 

92.360 

7U 

107,670 

518 

89,665 

367 

03,747 

G  t  w h'X'lt   ••••«••■« 

80 

31.731 

46 

22,932 

A  lx*r  Jct'ii  

203 

2(1  LMJ8 

76 

12,991 

78 

17,165  " 

442 

95.62G 

132 

13,930 

887 

100.177 

4327 

678,378 

53S-5 

815,402 

The  fallowing  table  show*  the  progress  of  shipping 
the  colonial  and  foreign  and  coasting  trade  for  the  set 
years,  from  1851-1857:- 


Co*»u»<  Trulp. 

Colonial  u4  foreign. 

Tot.'. 

tnwAnto-  Ovlvarils. 

Invar*. 

I&warja.  Outward.. 

urn... 

2,O|0,«H«S  2.Ktt.22t| 
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691*28 
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2624.317  2J»I5,*6 

1854... 
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si«>773 

2.63B.629  2IU  1.740 

1K5.J... 

1.96.1,552  2.ii57 ,9W 

Hrif  ■: 

840.150 

2.631  j630  3>9H,0*ti 

IsThI... 

2.049,3911  2056,090 

7»:i.l9:t 

965  447 

2*42.5X3  3,021.537 

1*57... 

2,161,965 

i 

929,172 

3,132,478  :i,24.H^H3 

Until  after  the  middle  of  last  century  there  was  scarcely 
•  good  road  in  Scotland.  Even  in  the  southern  counties, 
corn,  coal,  turf,  and  even  straw  and  hay,  were  usually  car- 
ried upon  the  hacks  of  horses.  "  Cadgers  "  plied  regularly 
between  different  places,  conveying  goods  in  sacks  or  baskets, 
suspended  one  on  each  side  of  the  horse.  Where  the  dis- 
tance, however,  was  considerable,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
a  cart,  as  all  that  a  horse  could  carry  on  his  back  would 
not  defray  the  expense  of  a  long  journey  ;  and  such  was  the 
wretched  state  of  the  roads  that  the  time  taken  by  the  car- 
riers (m,  those  that  used  carts)  is  almost  incredible.  The 
common  carrier  from  Selkirk  to  Edinburgh,  39  miles  dis- 
tant, required  a  fortnight  for  his  journey  going  and  return- 
ing. In  1(578  an  agreement  was  made  to  run  a  coach, 
with  six  horses,  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  distance 
of  44  miles,  the  double  journey  to  be  accomplished  in  six 
days ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
stage-coach  between  these  two  towns  took  a  day  and  a  half 
to  the  journey.  Soon  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  govern- 
ment began  to  open  up  the  country  by  roads  made  by  the 
military,  hence  called  military  roads,  of  which  there  were  in 
all  about  800  miles.  These,  however,  were  mostly  confined 
to  the  Highland.*,  and  were  of  little  use  for  commercial  pur- 
|>oses,  being  formed  with  little  or  no  regard  to  such  ascents 
and  descents  a*  do  not  im|)ede  the  passage  of  an  army. 

The  turnpike  roads  and  bridges  in  the  I.owlands  have, 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  been  made  and  kept  in  repair  by 
means  of  lolls  exacted  from  those  who  use  them,  under  the 
authority  of  private  acts  of  Parliament.  The  first  of  these 
acts  was  obtained  in  1750.  The  roads  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  trustees,  who  appoint  clerks,  collec- 
tors, surveyors,  &c  ;  borrow  money;  enforce  subscriptions ; 
erect  or  remove  toll-bars;  reduce  tolls  or  raise  them  as  far 
as  permitted  by  the  local  act ;  let  tolls  by  public  roup ;  pro- 
vide tables  of  tolls,  &c  By  this  means,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  excellent  materials  that  abound  in  all  parts  of  the 
country',  Scotland  is  now  well  supplied  with  turnpike  roads, 
re  superior  even  10  those  in  England.  There  are 
7000  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  Scotland,  and  245 
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In  the  year  1854-55,  the  revenue  received  from  Butl-tic 
tolls  was  L.216,661,  and  the  total  income  from  all  sources,  \»./mmS 
L.250,800;  the  total  expenditure  was  L.24H,347;  anil  the 
total  debt  L.2,358,767.  The  ex|>cnditurc  for  manual 
labour  was  L.84,956 ;  for  carriage  of  materials,  L.9367  ; 
for  materials  for  surface  repairs,  L.25,875;  tor  land  pur- 
chased, L.360;  lor  damage  done  in  obtaining  materials, 
L.1004  ;  tor  tradesmen's  bills,  L.5723  ;  for  salaries  of  trea- 
surers, L.2138  ;  of  clerks,  L.476H;  of  surveyor*,  I..  1 1.(572  ; 
for  law  charges  I. .3587;  for  interest  of  debt.  I. . 37,587  ; 
for  annuities,  L.500;  tor  improvements  L.32,760  ;  for 
watering  roads  L.424 ;  for  debts  paid  off,  L.18,923 ;  for  in- 
cidental expenses,  L.9145. 

In  the  Highlands,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  \!he  state  HVeMmiA 
of  the  population  did  not  admit  of  the  same  system  beine  n»d»  and 
carried  out  as  in  the  Lowlands.    The  military  roads  after  bridges, 
being  made,  had  likewise  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  public 
expense,  for  which  I. .5000  a  year  was  usually  granted  hy 
|Hirliamcnt.    A  great  many  new  roads  and  bridges  were  also 
required;  and  in  1803  an  act  was  passed  by  which  iiarlia- 
ment  agreed  to  provide  half  the  estimated  expense  of  the 
necessary  roads  and  bridges  the  other  half  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  landed  proprietors.  There  are  now  938  miles  of  these, 
in  the  following  counties: — Inverness,  383^;  Ho*s,  210£; 
Sutherland,  96J  ;  Caithness,  54 ;  Aberdeen,  I5J  ;  Nairn, 
20]j;  Moray,  8J  ;  Banff,  2  ;  Bute,  17;  Argyle,  130}.  The 
military-  roads  have  in  many  instances  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  disrepair,  but  255  miles  of  them  are  still  kept  up  hy 
the  Commissioners  for  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges.  The 
total  sum  ex|iended  in  keeping  in  repair  these  roads  in  1857 
was  L.  10,7(55,  of  which  L.2372  was  paid  from  the  funds 
of  the  commissioners,  and  I. .27-15  from  toll-dues,  leaving 
L.5647  as  the  proportion  payable  by  counties.    There  was 
a  further  sum  of  I ..1015  expended  in  maintaining  in  repair 
137  miles  of  roads  in  Caithness-shire,  surrendered  to  the 
charge  of  the  commissioners  in  1838. 

The  Caledonian  Canal,  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind  in  Canals — 
Britain,  stretches  S.W.and  N.E.  across  the  island,  through  Csleduuum. 
the  centre  of  the  Highlands  from  the  Moray  Firth,  on  the 
E.  coast,  to  Loch  Linnhe,  on  the  W.  It  is  GO  miles  in 
length,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  three  lakes  or 
lochs, — Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy.  The  artificial  portion,  23 
miles  in  length,  is  122  feet  wide  at  the  top,  50  feet  at  the 
bottom,  and  affords  a  maximum  depth  of  20  feeu  Had  it 
been  executed  as  originally  intended,  frigates  of  32  guns, 
and  merchantmen  of  1000  tons  burden,  might  have  been 
able  to  pass  through ;  but  owing  to  a  wish  to  lessen  the 
expense  and  to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  canal,  parts  of 
executed  in  a  hurried  and  insufficient  manner,  and 
not  excavated  to  the  proper  depth,  so  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  not  more  than  17  feet  dee]).  It  was  exe- 
cuted entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Telford, 
Esq.  The  total  cost  of  the  canal  up  to  1822,  when  it  was 
opened,  was  L.905,258  ;  and  the  aggregate  outlay  to  the 
1st  of  May  1839,  was  L.  1,023,628.  Nor  has  the  income 
ever  met  the  expenditure.  In  the  year  ending  1st  May 
1839,  the  expenditure  was  L.4170,  while  the  income  wag 
only  L.2532;  and  in  the  year  ending  1st  May  1859.  the 
expenditure  was  L.6951,  and  the  income  only  L.50K0. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  question 
has  more  than  once  been  debated,  whether  it  would  not  be 
belter  to  aliandon  the  canal  altogether.  And  now  it  is  less 
necessary  than  formerly  to  maintain  it,  seeing  that  all  the 
principal  ports  of  the  east  and  west  coast  are  connected  by 
railway.  During  the  year  ending  1st  May  1859,  the  pas- 
sages through  the  canal  from  E.  to  W.  were  397 ;  from  W. 
to  E.  289 ;  on  parts  of  the  canal,  289 ;  passages  of  steamers 
467;  and  the  total  dues  collected  on  these  L.39I6. 

The  Crinan  Canal  is  situated  in  Argyllshire,  and  stretches  Criooa. 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  from  Loch  Uilp  to  Jura  Sound. 
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Clyd*,  4e.  ira« 


Railway*. 


It  was  originally  undertaken  in  1793  by  a  company  of 
shareholder*,  but  the  sum  subscribed  ( L.10S.00O)  being 
insufficient  lor  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  govern- 
ment advanced  the  money,  and  the  canal  was  transferred, 
on  mortgage,  to  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 
The  management  since  1817  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  It  is  9  miles  long 
and  12  feet  deep,  admitting  ve-sets  of  200  tons  burden. 
In  the  beginning  of  February  hist  ( 1  S.39),  one  ot  the  great 
reservoir*  by  which  the  canal  is  supplied  with  water  bum, 
and  did  great  damage  to  the  canal  and  adjacent  country. 
It  U,  however,  in  course  of  being  repaired.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disaster  by  which  the  traffic  of  the  canal  had  been 

almost  wholly  impended  for  three  months,  the  receipts  of  the 

vcar  ending  1st  Mav  1859  amounted  to  L.2238,  and  the 
payments  to  1*2160,  leaving  a  balance  of  L  88.  In  the 
previous  year  there  was  a  deficiency  of  L.90.  which  led  to 
a  rise  in  the  rates  on  certain  c'.a*«cs  of  goods. 

The  Great  Canal,  uniting  the  Firths  ot  Forth  and  Clyde, 
begun  in  1708,  but  not  finally  completed  till  1791).  Its 
length  from  Grangemouth,  on  the  Forth,  to  Bowling  Bay,  on 
the  Clyde,  is  3.5  miles  or  including  the  lateral  branch  to 
Port-Dundas.  Glasgow,  38J  miles.  Us  average  width  at 
the  surface  is  56  feet ;  at  the  bottom,  27  feet ;  general  depth, 
10  feet.  It  i»  understood  to  have  been  very  profitable  to 
the  proprietor*.  The  Union  Canal,  which  was  finished  in 
1822,  stretches  from  Port-Hopctoun,  Edinburgh,  until  it 
joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Port-Downie,  near 
Fid  kirk,  a  distance  of  31}  miles.  It*  depth  is  only  5  feet, 
so  that  its  traffic  is  very  limited ;  and  all  altogether  it  his 
been  a  very  unprofitable  undertaking.  The  Monkland  Canal 
stretches  from  Glasgow  to  Woodlioll,  about  2  miles  S.E.  of 
Airdrie,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  and  communicates  by  a 
lateral  branch  with  the  F'orth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Port-Dim- 
das.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan  Canal  has  never 
been  completed-  It  extends  from  Port-Eglinton,  near 
Glasgow,  to  the  village  of  Johnstone,  a  distance  of  1 1 
miles,  and  was  opened  in  1811.  It  was  on  this  canal  that 
the  experiment  was  first  made  in  rapid  travelling,  showing 
that  it  was  practicable  for  a  properly  constructed  lioat  to 
proceed  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour  without  in- 
jury to  the  banks. 

The  first  railway  formed  in  Scotland  was  that  between 
Kilmarnock  and  Troon,  a  distance  of  9}  miles.    The  act 
for  the  formation  of  this  railway,  or  rather  tram-road,  was 
passed  in  1808,  and  it  was  opened  in  1M10.    It  was  followed 
liy  the  Monkland  and  Kirkintilloch  Railway,  11  miles  in 
length,  connecting  the  rich  coal  and  ironstone  district  or 
New  and  Old  Monkland  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
near  Kirkintilloch.  In  1 849,  there  were  795  miles  of  railway 
in  operation  ;  in  1853,  987  ;  and  in  the  end  of  1 857,  1243  ; 
of  which  409  miles  were  single  lines.    Besides  these,  at  lost 
mentioned  date,  there  were  573  miles  authorised  but  not 
opened.    The  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1857 
was  14.733,503,  of  whom    1,823,542  were  first  class; 
2,180,284,  second;  10,723.694,  diird  and  parliamentary; 
and  5983  mixed,  or  not  duly  apportioned  into  classes.  The 
receipts  from  passengers  were  L.9 16,697;  from  goods, 
I ,.1,584, 781  ;  total,  L.2,501,478.    The  total  amount  au- 
thorised to  be  raised  bv  railways  in  Scotland  to  31st  De- 
cember 1857  was  L.3st222.976,  of  which  I,.33.66s,l  15 
«us  actually  raised — 1..16, 756,881    by  ordinary  shares. 
L. 7, 700,808  by  preference  and  guaranteed  shares,  and 
L.9.210,426  bv  loans.    The  total  amount  of  working  and 
preferential  charges  in  1857  was  L.  1.846.999.     Of  the 
preferential  charges  L.354,774  were  charges  for  interest 
Ml  preference  ami  guaranteed  shares ;  and  L.40 1  ,775  charges 
l.>r  interest  on  loans.    The  average  cost  per  mile  of  rail- 
»ays  in  Scotland  has  been  L.28,225 ;  but  tor  independent 
hues  authorised  and  opened  since  1848  it  has  been  only 
L.7243.    Sec  article  Kailwai*. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  railways 
since  1819.  It  gives  the  mean  length  of  railway  open  in 
each  year  from  1849  to  1857;  the  capital  raised  per  mile 
open;  the  average  number  of  passengers ;  and  the  average 
receipts  from  passengers  and  goods  per  mile;  together  with 
the  proportion  per  cent,  of  traffic  to  capital  raised. 
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A  duty  of  one  halfpenny  per  mile  for  every  four  passen- 
gers conveyed  by  railway  was  imposed  in  IH32.  In  1842 
this  was  altered  to  the  present  duty  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
die  receipts  from  passenger*.  In  1814  an  act  was  passed 
requiring  railway  companies  to  run  cheap  trains,  ot  least 
once  daily  from  each  end  of  their  lines,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  classes,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  penny  for  each 
mile  travelled,  and  granting  an  exemption  from  duty  on 
the  receipts  from  such  passengers.  I  he  powers  of  cen- 
tral control  over  railways,  which,  in  1846,  were  vested  in  a 
board  of  railway  commissioners,  were,  in  1851,  restored  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  great  advance  made  by  Scotland  since  the  time  of  the  I 
Union,  is  indicated  by  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
her  public  revenue.  In  1707  it  amounted  to  no  more  tlian 
I..1 10,694;  in  1788  to  L.1,099,148;  in  1813  (including 
the  projicrty-tax  and  other  war  taxes)  to  L.4,204,097  ;  m 
1822  (the  propertv-tax,  &c,  having  been  repealed)  to 
E.3.436.642;  in  1839  to  E.5.254.624 ;  in  1846  lo 
L.5,586,756;  in  1851  to  L.6,154.804;  and  in  vcar  ending 
31st  March  1858,  to  about  L. 7,300.000.  The  principal 
sources  of  revenue  are  the  Customs.  Jixcise,  Stamps.  Lund 
and  Assessed  Taxes,  Property  ami  Income  Tax,  and  Potl- 

1  he  gross  amount  of  customs  collected  in  Scotland  for  Customs, 
the  year  1836  was  L  1,129.802;  in  1844  it  was  L. 1,864. 148; 
in  1850,  L.1.951.9SI;  in  1856,  I..2, 1 88,379;  and  in  1857, 
I. .2,024,093.  The  chief  ports,  with  the  amount  of  duty 
collected  at  each  in  1857,  were  —  Glasgow,  1,. 752,263; 
Leith,  L.486,646;  Greenock,  I,.448,318;  Aberdeen, 
E.92,036;  Dundee,  L-58,703;  Port-Glasgow,  L.56.174. 
The  number  of  officers  was  532,  and  the  amount  of  their 
salaries,  I, .56,448. 

The  gross  amount  of  excise  duties  collected  in  Scotland 
in  1849  was  E.2,838.397 ;  in  1651,  L.2,899,338  ;  and  in 
1853,  I. .3,045, 471.  In  1850  die  duty  on  bricks  was  abo- 
lished, and  in  1853  the  duties  on  soap  and  post-horses. 
The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  duties  collected  on 
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Statistic*.     In  1849  the  stamp-duties  yielded  L.538,406;  in  1851, 

*  f~~>  L.533,096 ;  and  in  1853,  L.576,774.   The  following  table 

Stamp*.     gives  the  gross  amount  collected  in  the  various  branches  lor 
each  vear  from  31st  March  1854  to  31st  March  1859:— 
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The  land-tax,  which  previously  existed  in  England,  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  4*.  upon  the  pound  of  the  then 
valued  rental.  The  amount  it  yielded  was  L.47,954.  The 
rate  has  varied  at  different  times  from  4s.  to  Is.  per  pound, 
but  the  valuation  has  remained  fixed.  In  1798  this  tax 
was  made  perpetual  at  its  original  rate,  but  subject  to  re- 
demption, a  privilege  which,  however,  has  been  but  spar- 
ingly taken  advantage  of.  In  1858  this  tax  yielded  a 
gro».a  sum  of  L.35,596. 

The  assessed  taxes  comprise  duties  on  inhabited  houses, 
servants,  carriages,  horses,  dogs,  game,  &c.  In  1849  they 
produced  L.258,149;  in  1851,  L.256,748;  and  in  1853, 
I ..163,0 14.  The  deficiency  in  the  last  of  these  years  arose 
from  the  repeal  of  the  window  tax,  yielding  about  L.  124,000 
annually,  for  which  was  substituted  a  duty  on  inhabited 
houses,  which  produced  about  L.42,000.  In  1854  the 
rates  of  duty  were  considerably  reduced,  and  were  rendered 
more  simple  and  uniform  by  the  abolition  of  the  progressive 
duties  and  of  several  exemptions.  The  following  table 
gives  the  gross  amount  collected  on  each  brand  1  in  each  of 
the  five  years  preceding  31st  March  1859: — 
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The  income-tax  was  first  had  recourse  to  by  Mr  Pitt  in 
1798,  to  supply  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  It  first 
took  the  form  of  an  increase  of  assessed  duties  to  each  per- 
son who  possessed  an  income  of  L60  per  annum  and  up- 
wards ;  but  next  year  it  was  changed  to  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  on  incomes  of  I..20O  and  upwards,  w  ith  modified  rates 
on  income*  between  L.60  and  L.200.  This  tax  was  re- 
pealed in  1802.  alter  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  but  was  revived 
again  the  following  year,  a  rate  varying  from  3d.  to  lid. 
per  pound  being  imposed  upon  all  incomes  between  L.60 
and  L.150  per  annum,  and  5  per  cent  on  all  incomes 
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amounting  to  or  exceeding  this  latter  sum.  In  1 806,  an 
additional  duty  of  one-fourth  of  the  above  rates  was  im-  ' 
posed  ;  and  in  1806,  the  duty  was  raised  to  10  per  cent,  on 
incomes  of  L.150  and  upwards,  and  otdy  professional  in- 
comes under  L.50  were  exempted  from  taxation.  This 
tax  ceased  in  1816,  and  was  not  revived  till  1842,  when  it 
was  reimposcd  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  deficiency  which  then  occurred  in 
the  revenue,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  make  some 
reforms,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  The  rate  imposed  was  7d. 
in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  of  L.150  and  upwards,  exemp- 
tion being  granted  to  all  persons  wliose  income  was  under 
that  sum.  It  was  first  imposed  for  three  years,  but  in 
1845  it  was  continued  for  three  years  longer  at  the  same 
rate,  and  again  for  another  three  years.  In  1851  it  was 
continued  for  one  year,  and  in  1852  for  another  year. 

In  1853,  Mr  Gladstone  introduced  an  act  by  which  the 
tax  was  reimposcd  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  after  which 
it  was  to  cease  entirely.  By  this  act  the  original  rate  of 
duty  of  7d.  in  the  pound  was  continued  for  two  years ;  6d. 
in  the  pound  was  imposed  for  the  next  two  years  ;  and  5d. 
in  the  pound  for  the  remaining  three  years,  ending  5th 
April  1860.  The  rate  of  duty  on  incomes  between  L.100 
and  L.150  was  fixed  at  5d.  in  the  pound  annually  dur- 
ing the  «  hole  seven  years.  On  the  declaration  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  it  was  found  necessary  to  double  the  income- 
lax  from  the  5  th  April  1854  ;  and  a  farther  increase  was 
afterwards  imposed,  from  the  5th  April  1855,  of  2d.  in  the 
pound,  on  incomes  of  L.150  and  upwards,  and  of  1  Jd.  in 
the  pound  on  incomes  between  L.100  and  L.  1 50.  In  1 857, 
the  rotes  were  reduced  to  7d.  and  5d.  in  the  pound  respec- 
tively;  and  in  1858,  the  former  of  these  was  farther  reduced 
to  5d.  In  1859,  the  rates  were  again  raised  to  9d.  in  the 
pound  on  incomes  of  L.150  and  upwards,  and  to6jd.it>  the 
pound  on  incomes  between  L.100  and  L.150.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  nett  amount  of  property  and  in- 
come-tax collected  in  Scotland  in  each  of  the  eleven  years, 
from  year  ending  5th  April  1847  to  5th  April  1857,  I 
each  schedule.  Schedule  A  applies  to  incomes  arising 
lands,  houses,  mines,  and  other  heritages  in  respect  of  pro- 
perty ;  schedule  B  to  incomes  arising  from  the  above  in 
respect  of  occupanq/  ;  schedule  D  to  incomes  derived  from 
trades,  manufactures,  professions,  or  employments;  and 
schedule  E  to  salaries  and  emoluments  of  office  of  all  per- 
in  public  i 
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Year. 

A. 

Ik 

l). 

1. 

Total. 

u 

L. 

U 

L. 

266,439 

23.137 

163,688 

12.458 

466.722 

1848 

274,401 

23,308 

154,342 

13,097 

465,148 

1849 

284,239 

23796 

135  861 

13,973 

457,569 

1830 

285.396 

23,162 

132.275 

13,755 

454.588 

1851  

282,216 

22,778 

138,288 

14,381 

457,663 

1852   

289,206 

22,453 

140,720 

15,159 

467,538 

1853  , 

290.484 

22,592 

145,332 

16,397 

473,805 

1854  

321,171 

28,408 

186.523 

18,312 

554.4U 

1855 

656,805 

58,396 

386,133 

39,396 

1,140,730 

1856  

767,679 

69,026 

432,811 

49,211 

1,318,727 

1857 

774,302 

70,711 

442,417 

52,405 

1,339,835 

t 

The  amount  of  property  and  income  clutrged  duty 
for  year  ending  5th  April  1857  was,  under  schedule  A, 
L.l  1,657,882  ;  B,  L.2.806,855  ;  D,  L.6,856.106  i  E, 
1*818,876,— total,  L.22,139,219:  for  1858,  A,  L.l 2.529,689; 
B,  L.3.397,365;  D,  L.7,107,287;  E,  L.869,627— total, 
L.22,563,238.  The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
under  schedule  A,  in  1843,  was  L.9,48 1,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  nearly  a  fourth  in  fifteen  years. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  under  schedule  D,  on 
incomes  derived  from  trades  and  professions  in  1857,  was 
26,190,  of  whom  more  than  one-half,  or  13,567,  were  from 
L.100  to  L.150;  3331  under  L.100;  2749  from  L.150  to 

til- 
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Statistics.  L.200  ;  2393  from  L.200  to  L.300;  1281  from  L.3O0  to 
^— .r— '  L.4O0 ;  610  from  L.400  to  L.500 ;  1282  from  1-500  to 

1000;  and  947  L.1000  and  upwards. 
Pott-office.  On  10th  January  1840  the  penny  postage  system  was 
introduced,  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  letters  de- 
livered in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  more  than 
sixfold.  The  gross  revenue  for  year  ending  5th  January 
1839  (the  last  complete  year  before  the  reduction)  was 
L.2,346,278 ;  and  for  the  year  ending  3Ht  December  1857, 
it  was  L.3,035,713  :  the  nett  revenue  in  the  former  case  was 
L.l ,659,509 ;  and  in  the  latter,  L.l, 314,898— the  difference 
arising  from  the  increased  cost  of  management,  which  in 
1839  was  only  L.686,768,  and  in  1857,  L.1,720,815.  The 
gross  revenue  from  postages  in  Scotland,  in  1857,  was 
L.271,906,  being  an  increase  of  L.l  7,473  on  that  of  1856 ; 
and  the  commission  on  money-orders  was  I«8463,  being 
an  increase  of  L.466  on  that  of  1856.  The  number  of 
chargeable  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1857  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  504,421,000,  be- 
ing an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  5J  per  cent. ;  in 
Scotland,  51,612,000,  showing  an  increase  of  7  per  cent. 
The  colonial  and  foreign  letters  were  less  than  one-fiaieth 
of  the  number  delivered  ;  and  about  one  letter  in  every  400 
was  registered.  The  proportion  of  letters  to  each  indivi- 
dual in  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  17}  in  Scotland, 
about  16.  The  number  of  free  newspapers  delivered  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  1857,  was  about  51,616,000;  in 
Scotland,  7,245,000  ;  the  number  of  book-packets  and 
chargeable  newspapers  (i>.,  not  bearing  the  news|>aptT 
stamp)  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857  was 
25,193,000;  in  Scotland,  3,623,000.  The  number  of 
money-orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1857,  was 
6,399J02 ;  and  their  aggregate  amount  was  L.12,1 80,272, 
affording  a  clear  profit  of  L.24,1 75.  In  Scotland  the  num- 
ber was  512,874 ;  amount,  L.950,872 ;  clear  profit,  L.l  180. 
Of  the  number  of  orders  issued  in  Scotland,  350,178  were 
of  and  under  L.2,  and  162,697  above  L.2  and  not  above 
L.o. 

Poor-laws.  Though  poor  rates  were  not  generally  imposed  in  Scot- 
land till  very  recently,  yet  as  early  as  1579  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  involving  a  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  support  of  tin-  impotent  poor.  Down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  weekly  collec- 
tions, under  the  management  of  the  kirk-session,  were  in 
general  found  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  except 
in  years  of  peculiar  pressure  or  scarcity,  when  in  some 
cases  temporary  assessments  were  resorted  to.  Assess- 
ments have  only  been  introduced  as  a  last  resort,  and  only 
when  the  poor  could  not  otherwise  be  supported.  Hence 
we  find  that,  in  1838,  only  236  parishes  were  legally  as- 
sessed In  Scotland,  and  126  voluntarily  assessed,  while 
517  were  unasscsscd.  These  assessments  were  most  com- 
mon and  heaviest  in  the  parishes  bordering  on  England  ;  and 
except  in  the  case  of  the  larger  towns,  they  decreased  or  dis- 
appeared as  they  receded  from  the  contaminating  influence 
of  the  sister  kingdom.  Thus,  every  parish  in  the  Synod  of 
Merse  and  Teviotdale  was  burdened  with  assessment,  while 
in  the  midland  synods  less  than  the  half  of  the  parishes 
were  assessed  ;  and  in  the  northern  synods,  embracing  157 
parishes,  only  three  were  subjected  to  that  burden. 

In  1845  an  act  (8  and  9  Vict.  c.  83)  was  passed  for  the 
amendment  and  better  administration  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland.  It  established  a  board 
of  supervision  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  poor 
throughout  Scotland,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  of  its 
proceedings.  This  statute  placed  three  modes  of  assess- 
ment in  the  option  of  parochial  boards,  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  board  of  supervision: — (1.)  One-half  of  the 
assessment  may  be  imposed  upon  the  owners,  and  the  other 
hall  upon  the  tenants,  or  occupants  of  all  lands  and  herit- 
ages within  the  parish  rateably,  according  to  the 


value  of  such  lands  and  heritages.    (2.)  One-half  of  the  Statistics. 

assessment  may  be  imposed  upon  the  owners  of  all  I 
and  heritages  within  the  parish,  according  to  the 
value  of  such  lands  and  heritages  ;  and  the  other  half  upon 
the  whole  inhabitants,  according  to  their  means  and  sub- 
stance, other  than  lands  and  heritages  situated  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  (3.)  The  whole  assessment  may  be 
imposed  as  an  equal  percentage  upon  the  annual  value  of 
all  lands  and  heritages  within  the  parish,  and  upon  the 
estimated  annual  income  of  the  whole  inhabitants  from 
means  and  substance,  other  than  lands  and  heritages  situ- 
ated in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  act  farther  per- 
mitted the  continuance  of  any  other  mode  of  assessment 
established  in  any  parish  by  a  local  act  or  by  usage.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  parishes  assessed  in 
each  mode  for  each  year  (ending  August)  since  the  i 
tion  of  the  board  : — 


first  323431 
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The  sums  received  from  all  sources  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  were,  in  1836,  L.171,042  ;  in  1845-6,  L.306,044  ;  in 
1856-7,  L.669,852.  Of  this  last  sum  there  was  expended 
for  relief  of  poor  on  the  roll,  L.485,803;  relief  of  casual 
poor,  L.20,7l9;  medical  relief,  L.23,730  ;  management, 
L.61,553;  law  expenses,  L.7399 ;  poor-house  buildings, 
L.27,277 ;  general  sanitary  measures,  L.l  122.  The  num- 
ber of  registered  poor,  on  the  14th  of  May  1857,  was  69,217 
(a  decrease  of  10,756  since  the  same  date  in  preceding 
year)  ;  the  number  who  had  died,  or  ceased  to  receive  re- 
lief during  the  year,  was  19,405;  and  the  number  of  casual 
or  unregistered  poor  was  36,545. 

The  supreme  court  in  civil  matters  is  the  Court  of  Ses-  Cooru  <4 
sion,  consisting  of  thirteen  judges.  They  act  in  what  jsjustic«.  te. 
called  the  "  Inner"  and  the  "  Outer"  house.  The  Outer- 
House  is  the  couit  of  first  instance,  whence  litigations  pass 
to  the  Inner  as  to  a  court  of  review.  Five  of  the  junior 
judges  sit  in  the  Outer-House,  each  holding  a  separate 
court,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Inner-House,  is 
called  the  c  mrt  of  a  Lord  Ordinary.  The  Inner-House  is 
partitioned  into  two  divisions,  each  consisting  of  four  judges. 
An  ordinary  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session  comes  first 
before  a  Lord  Ordinary,  and  may  be  taken  for  review  to 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Inner-House,  where  a  decision 
is  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session.  It  is  practicable,  how- 
ever, when  occasion  demands,  to  have  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  court  on  a  point.  The  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Session  are  under  certain  restrictions,  liable  to  be  brought 
by  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords.  See  Appeal. 
Causes  may  be  taken  into  the  Court  of  Session  from  local 
courts  by  a  process  called  "  advocation." 

The  supreme  tribunal  for  matters  criminal  is  the  Court 
of  Justiciary,  consisting  of  five  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  The  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  as  it  is  termed, 
sits  in  Edinburgh,  but  Circuit  Courts  of  Justiciary  are  held, 
four  in  Glasgow,  and  two  in  the  other  circuit  districts,  an- 
nually. This  court  has  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  charges, 
except  those  which  are  reserved  by  statute  for  summary 
trial  in  inferior  tribunals.  There  are  points  which  can  be 
referred  from  the  circuit  courts  to  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, but  from  this  tribunal  there  is  no  appeal,  nor  can  it 
review  its  own  judgments.  The  head  of  this  Court  is  the 
Lord  Justice-General,  whose  title  represents  that  of  the 
Justiciar  of  Scotland.  The  office*  of  Lord  Justice- 
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autistic*.  General  and  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  are 
^— - .  — - -'  united. 

The  moat  important  local  courts  arc  those  of  the  sheriffs. 
There  is  at  least  one  sheriff-court  in  each  county.  The  im- 
mediate business  of  the  court  is  conducted  before  the  sheriff- 
substitute,  who  resides  within  the  county,  where  he  is  the 
Sovereign's  immediate  representative,  enforcing  the  deci- 
stonsof  the  couruof  law  gencrally.and  superintending  every- 
thing done  under  the  authority  of  what  is  called  "  the  execu- 
tive." The  sheriff-substitute,  as  his  title  implies,  acts  for  a 
principal,  who  has,  within  certain  limits,  a  power  to  revise  his 
proceedings,  while  there  are  certain  acts,  both  judicial  and 
executive,  which  must  be  performed  by  the  sheriff-princi- 
pal. By  an  act  passed  in  lftfo,  arrangements  were  made 
for  grouping  the  counties  into  districts ;  and  one  sheriff-prin- 
cipal serves  for  all  the  counties  of  each  district.  There 
was  previously  a  sheriff-principal  as  well 
stitute  for  each  county,  and  the  new 
adopted  under  the  view,  that  although  there  might  be 
work  enough  for  a  sheriff-substitute  in  a  county,  or  for 
several,  as  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  the  office  of  principal- 
the  smaller  coui  ' 
•  a  sine, 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  importance,  in  a 
of  the  questions  of  civil  right  that  may  be  tried  in  the 
court  of  the  sheriff.  Its  operation  is  of  course  restrained 
by  the  local  limits  of  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction.  He  has 
no  authority  in  questions  of  feudal  rights,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  hind  rights.  Nor  can  he  decide  questions  of 
status,  as  it  is  termed,  such  as  marriage  or  legitimacy. 
The  peculiar  Scottish  action  called  a  "Declarator,"  by 
which  a  person  who  is  neither  prosecuting  another  nor  de- 
fending himself,  but  establishing  a  right  liable  to  be  called 
in  question,  is  excluded  from  the  sheriff- court.  The  pro- 
ceeding* in  the  civil  department  of  the  ordinary  sheriff's 
court  are  chiefly  conducted  in  written  pleadings.  For  the 
recovery  of  small  debt.-,  the  sheriff  has  a  separate  court, 
in  which  the  procedure  is  oral  and  summary.  In  the  cri- 
minal department  of  the  sheriff's  court,  those  cases  are  tried 
which  the  crown  lawyers  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring 
before  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  As  the  sheriff  has  not  au- 
thority beyond  his  district,  transportable  offences  could  not 
be  adjudicated  by  him,  and  the  exclusion  now  of  course 
applies  to  the  punishment  of  penal  servitude.  The  punish- 
ment of  death  is  within  the  power  of  the  sheriff  by  the 
theorv  of  the  law,  but  has  been  long  abandoned  in  practice. 
Justices  of  peace  appointed  under  royal  commission,  as  in 
England,  and  magistrates  of  municipal  corporations,  have 
jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters. 
Their  authority,  however,  limited  by  law  and  custom,  is 
practically  left  to  a  still  narrower  sphere,  by  the  efficiency 
of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  lite  sheriffs,  who  arc  pro- 
fessionally trained  and  responsible  judges. 

The  law  administered  by  the  Scottish  tribunals  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  law  of  England.  This  difference 
will  be  found  to  liave  originated  ' 


the  two  countries,  created  by  that  war  of  independence  Statistics, 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  Bruce's  kingdom  in  Vvs^/ 
Scotland.  The  records  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
two  countries  anterior  to  that  war  show  that  there  was 
then  little  fundamental  difference  between  them.  Scot- 
land, however,  having  to  support  her  national  independence 
against  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  fell  into  alliance  with 
France.  Hence  her  laws,  and  to  some  extent  her  insti- 
tutions, followed  the  example  of  that  country.  The  Court 
of  Session,  for  instance,  was  an  imitation  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  So  for  as  Scotland  took  her  laws  from  France, 
she  received  them  from  those  two  great  fountains  of  the 
Roman  and  the  feudal  law  which  supplied  all  the  conti- 
nental nations  with  their  jurisprudence.  In  England  the 
common  law  owes  more  to  the  Justinian  system  than  the 
old  school  of  English  common  lawyers  would  have  readily 
admitted ;  but  Scotland  received  the  whole  of  the  civil 
law  as  authority,  unless  when  the  field  was  occupied  by  the 
feudal  law.  Hence  the  whole  of  the  Justinian  system, 
and  the  numerous  comments  on  ito  various  parts  by  French 
and  German  jurists,  were  the  study  of  the  Scottish  lawyers, 


of  the. 

purely  English.  Both  England  and  Scotland 
the  feudal  law,  but  both  in  a  different  fashion.  The  Scot- 
tish system  of  law  rights  became  more  purely  and  scienti- 
fically feudal  than  the  English,  carrying  out  a  hierarchy  of 
subinfeudation  from  the  monarch,  the  supreme  over-lord, 
through  nearly  any  number  of  grades  of  sub-vassalship. 
If  this  system  had  its  political  and  its  economical  incon- 
veniences, it  had  the  effect  of  establishing  a  thorough  and 
scientific  system  of  land  registration  in  Scotland.  In  many 
points  the  laws  of  England  and  of  Scotland  have  since  the 
union  been  assimilated  by  statute.  In  the  criminal  depart- 
ment, the  continental  characteristics  are  still  preserved  in 
the  institution  of  public  prosecutors.  A  private  person  may 
prosecute  in  Scotland  on  a  criminal  charge,  but  partly  from 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  proceedings,  and  far  more 
because  they  urtj  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  ample  official 
organization  for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  tbe 
private  prosecution  of  criminal  charges  is  virtually  unknown. 

For  fuller  information  on  the  law  and  judicature  of  Scot- 
land, see  Advocate,  Agent,  Appeal,  Arrest,  Arrest- 
ment, B axkruftc  v,  Charter,  Conveyancing,  Corpora- 
tion, Entail,  Husband  and  Wife,  Infeftment,  Inhibi- 
tion, Joint-Stock,  Jcrt,  Lease,  Parent  and  CmxD,  &e. 

For  information  on  subjects  connected  with  Scotland, 
not  noticed,  or  only  glanced  at  in  this  article,  see  such 
headings  as  Monet,  Savings  Banks,  Parliament,  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  Police,  Prisons,  &c. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  of  this  article  the  physical 
description  and  geology  arc  by  Professor  Nicol  of  Aber- 
deen ;  the  climate  and  agriculture  by  Robert  Russell,  Esq., 
author  of  North  America,  it*  Agriculture  and  Climate  ;  the 
botany  by  Professor  Balfour  of  Edinburgh  University  | 
and  the  judicature  by  J.  H.  Burton,  Esq.,  advocate. 
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SCOTT,  DAVID. 


SCOTT,  David,  •  Scottish  painter  of  unquestionable 
genius,  was  the  fifth  child  of  Robert  Scott,  a  landscape- 
engraver,  and  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  or  12th  of 
October  1806.  A  year  after  his  birth,  he  was  the  only 
surviving  child  of  the  family,  the  rest  having  been  cut  off 
within  a  few  days  by  a  prevalent  epidemic.  From  this  blow, 
it  is  said,  neither  father  nor  mother  ever  recovered  ;  and 
David  Scott  grew  up  under  the  shade  of  religious  melan- 
choly and  gloom.  If  this  constant  fosterirg  of  the  memories 
of  the  dead,  so  characteristic  of  certain  classes  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  did  not  create  in  young  Scott  that  sad,  brood- 
ing, imaginative  disposition,  which  was  so  noticeable  a 
part  of  his  character,  it  at  least  had  the  effect  of  being 
highly  advantageous  to  its  development.  David  Scott  grew 
up  silent,  earnest,  and  imperious.  He  never  "  whistled  or 
sang"  like  other  youth*,  but  plodded  eagerly  at  his  I.atin,in 
which  he  made  but  very  slow  progress,  or  amused  his 
leisure  hours  in  drawing  rude  designs  of  his  own  from 
«  Paradise  I-ost,"  "Macbeth,"  or  Scottish  and  Greek  history. 
The  same  impulse  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  the 
same  aim  actuated  all  his  artistic  career.  When  he  came 
to  his  full  stature,  he  was  tall  and  of  a  delicate  build,  with 
very  fine  features,  and  an  uncommonly  large  dark-blue  eye. 
He  began  his  artistic  career  by  assisting  his  father  in  bis  busi- 
ness of  a  landscape-engraver,  but  it  was  his  business  to  be- 
come a  painter.  He  accordingly  began  a  painting  of  "  Lot 
and  his  Daughters  fleeing  from  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  de- 
signed on  an  enormously  large  scale,  which  was  returned 
from  the  British  Institution  as  too  large.  Heedless  of  this 
hint,  he  held  on  his  course  and  painted  pictures  which 
would  have  required  a  hall  for  their  exhibition,  and  which 
the  public  would  neither  admire  nor  buy.  The  "  Hopes 
of  Eailv  Genius  dispelled  by  Death"  was  exhibited  in 
1828;  and  his  "Fingaland  the  Spirit  of  Lodi,"  "  Adam 
and  Eve,"  "  The  Death  of  Sappho,"  "  Wallace  defending 
Scotland,"  were  painted  during  the  next  year.  He  sold 
hi*  first  picture  "  The  Cloud"  in  1831  ;  and  during  the 
same  year  appeared  his  outline  sketches  of  the  "  Monograms 
of  Man."  He  likewise  began  this  year  his  series  of  splendid 
designs  for  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  which  were 
published  after  bis  return  from  Rome  in  1 837.  The  poet,  on 
being  shown  these  designs,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
them  ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  thought  it 
possible  to  illustrate  such  a  piece.  Such  was  Scott's  progress 
up  to  the  year  1 832.  His  devotion  to  high  art  was  quite 
enthusiastic  ;  and  it  was  utterly  in  vain  that  men  tried  to 
convince  him  of  the  entire  unremunerative  department  of 
art  to  which  he  devoted  his  night*  and  days,  his  dreams 
and  reveries.  As  Dr  Samuel  Brown  said  of  him,  who 
knew  him  well  and  loved  him  ardently,  "  he  was  self-willed, 
yet  sensitive  ;  ambitious,  but  despising  the  arts  of  rising ; 
impulsive  and  industrious  ;  well-informed,  but  imaginative ; 
studious,  yet  imperiously  original."  (Ettayt,  two  vols., 
1858).  In  1832,  after  painting  "  Nimrod,"  "  Cain," 
"  Sarpcdon  carried  by  Sleep  and  Death,"  "Pan,"  "Au- 
rora," and  the  Sketch  of  "  Burying  the  Dead,"  he  set  out  for 
Itidy,  staying  some  time  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris  on  his  way 
southward.  He  passed  through  the  towns  of  Geneva, 
Milan,  Venice,  Parma,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Siena,  on 
his  journey  to  Rome,  which  city  he  reached  on  the  8th  of 
December  1832.  While  on  this  Italian  tour  he  painted 
immensely,  and  gained  great  facility  in  execution,  without, 
however,  essentially  changing  his  style.  The  grand  style 
had  been  born  with  him  in  Edinburgh,  and  so  entirely 
original  was  his  genius,  that  Rome  and  all  Italy  could 
not  weed  it  out  of  him.  He  painted  a  very  Large 
picture  of  "  Discord"  while  resident  in  Rome,  which  was 
much  admired  by  the  artists  who  came  to  visit  this  solitary 
Scotsman  in  his  solitary  studio.  One  of  Scott's  earliest 
undcrtakincs  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh  in  1831,  was  to 
t  from  the  Cross"  for  St  Patrick's  Chapel, 


Lothian  Street,  which  proclaimed  him,  on  its  exhibition 
the  following  year,  to  be  no  longer  the  student  but  now 
the  master  in  art.  From  this  period  he  continued  to  paint  v 
with  remarkable  diligence  and  with  remarkable  ambition, 
a  series  of  paintings  as  wonderful  for  their  astonishing  ex- 
cellencies, as  they  were  for  their  want  of  power  to  interest 
the  general  spectator.  The  artist,  it  was  evident,  despite 
his  long  practice  and  his  untiring  study,  had  not  yet  attained 
to  the  full  and  adequate  expression  of  which  his  nature  was 
capable.  That  the  elements  of  a  great  painter  were  now 
visible  in  every  line  he  drew  and  in  every  hue  he  painted, 
no  adequate  judge  could  for  a  moment  doubt,  but  whether 
he  ever  could  so  nicely  harmonize  all  his  remarkable  artistic 
gifts,  and  set  them  forth  in  the  full  and  fair  proportions  of 
nature,  was  a  question  which  time  alone  could  solve.  He 
had  now  attained  to  near  the  age  of  thirty,  but  his  nature 
was  of  slow  growth,  and  the  few  who  knew  him  well  had 
great  confidence  in  his  future,  provided  his  health  would 
keep  good.  His  strength  had  never  been  robust,  and  his 
isolated,  determined  devotion  to  art,  and  to  everything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  art,  had  by  no  means  increased  his 
bodily  vigour.  He  sent  to  the  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1835,  four  pictures — "Sappho  and  Anacreon,"  "The 
Vintager,"  "  A  Fresco,"  and  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Head  of 
Mary  Magdalene;"  and  in  1836,  "The  Abbot  of  Misrule," 
and  "  Judo*  betraying  Christ."  During  the  same  year  he 
had  painted,  for  a  prize,  "Lady  Macbeth  leaving  the  Daggers 
by  the  Sleeping  Grooms."  His  appearance  in  the  Scottish 
Royal  Academy  was  made  in  1838  by  "Orestes  seized 
by  the  Furies,"  "  Rachel  weeping  for  her  Children,"  "  Puck 
fleeing  before  the  Dawn,"  and  "  Ariel  and  Caliban,"  the 
last  of  which  is  characterized  by  the  ]»intcr's  brother,  W. 
B.  Scott,  himself  both  an  elegant  poet  and  a  fine  painter,  as 
"  perhaps  the  most  truly  poetic  production"  of  the  artist. 
During  the  same  year  he  painted  his  "  Alchvmist."  a 
really  noble  picture.  In  the  vear  1839  he  had  etched 
several  large  plates  of  the  "  Last  Judgment"  of  Michael 
Angelo,  which  he  had  made  in  Rome  some  years  ago, 
and  which  were  designed  for  publication.  Publishers 
were  slow,  however,  to  undertake  this  project;  and  ac- 
cordingly his  Essay,  which  he  intended  to  accompany 
these  prints  as  letter-press,  "  On  the  peculiarities  of 
Thought  and  Style,"  was  accepted  by  Blackwoodi  Maga- 
zine in  the  month  of  February  1 839.  This  was  followed  up 
by  papers  on  the  genius  of  Raphael,  on  Titian,  and  Venetian 
painting ;  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Corregio,  and  on  the 
Caracci,  Caravaggio,  and  Monachism  in  March  1841.  These 
remarkable  pieces  of  critical  literature  abounded,  says  Dr 
S.  Brown,  with  "  knowledge,  fancy,  reasonableness,  ima- 
gination, and  poetic  insight ; "  so  that,  in  spite  of  their 
literary  shortcomings,  they  will  yet  be  read  as  long  as  men 
admire  what  is  highest  in  art  and  what  is  truest  in  its  his- 
torical embodiments.  The  proposition  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  all  these  dissertations,  and  which  never  forsook  the 
artist  in  life,  was,  that  "  the  sole  purpose  of  art  is  the  sus- 
taining of  humanity  in  man."  In  1840  he  exhibited  his 
painting  of  the  "  Agony  of  Discord,  or  the  Household  Gods 
destroyed,"  on  which  he  had  been  long  engaged  ;  "  Philoc- 
tetes,"  "  Cupid  sharpening  his  Arrows,"  and  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion;" in  1841,  he  produced  "Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
Globe  Theatre,"  '"  Queen  Mary,"  "  The  Death  of  Jane 
Shore,"  "  Ave  Maria,"  and  "A  Parthian  Archer."  This  year 
was  an  uncommonly  fertile  one  Midi  Scott,  for  he  not  only 
made  the  sketches  of  Ibrty  designs  for  the  Pilgrim'*  1'ro- 
ffress  (afterwards  published  by  Fullarton  and  Co.),  and 
painted  the  "  Duke  of  Gloucester  taken  into  the  Water 
Gate  of  Calais,"  "Silenus  praising  Wine,"  and  The  Chal- 
lenge;" but  he  likewise  began  the  great  painting  of  his 
life,  "  Vasco  de  Guma  encountering  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape." 
From  this  year  till  his  death  he  worked  on  with  untiring 
following  always  his  own  . 
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Seott,  in  any  case  humouring  the  taste  of  the  public.  His  sum 
John,  will,  amounting  occasionally  to  wilfulness,  toiled  on  in 
— »v-»»/  comparative  poverty,  apparently  thoughtless  of  whether  he 
painted  what  would  please  or  not.  His  "  Richard  III.," 
"  The  Four  Great  Masters,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
and  Corregio,"  and  the  "  Belated  Peasant,"  were  exhibited 
in  1 843.  He  produced  during  the  following  years — "  Wal- 
lace the  Defender  of  Scotland,"  "  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  stab- 
bing die  Red  Cummin,"  "The  Baron  in  Peace,"  and  "  May." 
The  "  Christian  listening  to  the  instructions  of  Piety, 
Charity,  and  Discretion,"  and  the  "  Dead  Rising  at  the 
Crucifixion,"  were  two  of  his  most  remarkable  productions. 
His  pictures  in  1846  were,  "  Peter  the  Hermit,"  "  Dante 
and  Beatrice,"  "  The  Fall  of  the  Giant*,"  "  Rhea,"  and  the 
"  Ascension."  Next  year  he  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the 
academy  in  Edinburgh  only  one  painting,  "  The  Triumph 
of  Love,"  a  wonderful  piece  of  colouring,  considered  his 
masterpiece  in  this  respect.  "  Time  surprising  Love," 
*'  Children  following  Fortune,"  "  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland 
at  the  place  of  Execution,"  "  Hope  passing  over  the  Sky 
of  Adversity,"  and  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ,"  were  all 
finished  in  1 848.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  competition 
for  the  execution  of  frescoes  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment *,  hut  this  did  not  much  damp  his  courage.  The 
lamp  which  had  burned  so  long  in  comparative  obscurity 
was  now  to  send  forth  a  full,  fiery  blaze  of  light  before  be- 
ing extinguished  for  ever.  He  had  just  finished  his  great 
painting  of M  Vasco  de  Gama,"  on  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged for  years,  and  the  critics  were  speaking  of  it  with 
quite  unwonted  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  painter 
was  dying.  He  felt  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  adequately 
giving  expression  to  his  nature ;  but  in  this  painting,  which 
is  now  in  the  Trinity  House,  Leith,  he  felt  he  had  come 
nearer  reconciling  his  own  ideas  with  the  public  taste  than 
he  had  ever  done  before.  "  If  I  could,"  he  said  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  "  but  have  time  yet,  I  think  I  could  meet 
the  public  in  their  own  way  more,  and  yet  do  what  I  think 
good.  But  it  is  over,  and  here  I  lie."  He  never  rose 
again,  but  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1849. 

David  Scott  was,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  example 
on  record,  among  Scottish  artists,  of  a  great  painter  nobly 
struggling  up  towards  the  light  and  freedom  of  clear  arti- 
culate expression  in  art,  whose  (ire  was  quenched  ere  hia 
work  was  done.  His  whole  life  was  a  fight,  anil  the  strug- 
gle was  not  quite  ended  when  his  own  end  came.  It  was 
nearing  its  close,  however,  and  a  few  years  more  of  the 
kindly  sunshine  of  success,  might,  by  lessening  his  opi- 
ninnativeness,  have  modified  his  views  of  nature,  and  given 
him  a  larger  and  more  genial  power  of  artistic  expression. 
But  such'was  not  vouchsafed  to  him  ;  and  men  must  strive 
to  read  and  to  learn  from  this  man's  life,  as  they  have  like- 
wise to  do  from  many  other  mysterious  problems,  what  of 
noble  and  great  was  in  it,  leaving  what  of  meanness  or 
littlenrss  they  may  chance  to  find  in  it,  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  ot  men.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  David  Scott's 
poetry  are  given  by  his  brother  W.  B.  Scott,  in  his  very 
able  and  kindly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  artist.  This 
Memoir  was  published  in  1  MO. 

Scott,  John,  Baron  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  was  born  4th  June  1751,  in  Love  Lane,  New- 
castle. His  ancestors  were  obscure,  though  respectable, 
and  he  had  the  merit  of  raising  himself,  by  his  talents,  to, 
the  highest  honours  in  the  State. 

His  grandfather,  William  Scott,  of  Sandgate,  a  suburb  of 
Newcastle,  was  a  clerk  to  a  "  fitter" — a  sort  of  water-carrier 
and  broker  of  coals,  engaged  either  as  a  merchant  or  on 
commission,  in  conveying  coals  from  the  pits  in  "  keels," 
or  barges,  to  the  lowc'r  |>orts  of  the  Tyne.  His  father, 
whose  name  also  was  William,  began  life  as  an  apprentice 
to  a  "  fitter,"  in  which  service  he  obtained  the  freedom  of 
Newcastle,  becoming  a  member  of  the  guild  of  Hoaatmen  j 
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later  in  life  he  became  a  principal  in  the  business,  adding  Scott, 
to  his  income  by  keeping  a  public-house  near  the  quay  of  John- 
Newcastle,  to  supply  drink  to  his  keelmen,  on  the  modern 
truck  system  ;  he  also  engaged  somewhat  in  speculations  in 
shipping  and  the  maritime  insurance  called  bottomry.  In 
these  various  occupations  he  attained  a  most  respectable 
position  as  a  merchant  in  Newcastle ;  he  led  a  quiet  and  pru- 
dent life  outside  what  is  called  "  society ;"  and  accumulated 
property  worth  nearly  L.20,000.  He  was  twice  married;  his 
second  wife,  the  mother  of  John  Scott,  waa  a  daughter  of  a 
Mr  Atkinson,  also  a  "fitter"  in  Newcastle — "a  woman," 
says  Lord  Campbell  (Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  p.  4),  "  who  was 
a  model  of  all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  of  auch  superior 
understanding,  that  to  her  is  traced  all  the  extraordinary 
talent  which  distinguished  her  two  sons,  William  and  John 
— Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  Eldon."    Besides  the  two  just 
named,  there  was  a  third  and  intermediate  son,  Henry,  who 
followed  his  father's  business  of  merchant  and  fitter  in  New- 
castle.   It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  William  and  John  were  each  of  them  one  of  twins, 
each  having  been  born  with  a  sister. 

The  boys  were  educated  under  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises, 
at  the  grammar  school  of  their  native  town,  where  William 
and  John,  at  least,  exhibited  excellent  talents,  and  secured 
the  affection  of  their  master,  without,  however,  giving  promise 
of  the  splendid  careers  which  they  were  destined  to  run. 
This  Moises  was  a  gentleman  of  good  scholarship  and  v. in,  ii 
accomplishments,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  Dr  W.  E.  Surtees 
(Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon,  1 846), 
exercised  a  singular  influence  on  the  characters  of  his  two 
distinguished  pupils.  He  combined  the  opposite  qualities 
of  a  smart,  sparkling,  after-dinner  talker,  and  canting  hypo- 
crite— mixing  in  his  conversation  small  jokes,  and  <;rave 
appeals  to  his  conscience  and  God.  William  and  John  as- 
sumed each  of  them  one  of  the  elements  of  this  composite 
character — the  former  becoming  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  conversation,  and  the  latter  tor  the  frequency 
with  which  he  would  call  (sod  to  witness  the  purity  of  his 
intentions.  Be  the  origin  of  this  canting  habit  in  John 
what  it  may,  it  must  be  stated  that  when  under  Mr  Moises' 
charge,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  his  application  to  his 
studies,  though  his  wonderful  memory  enabled  him  to  make 
good  progress  in  them ;  he  frequently  played  truant,  and 
got  whipped  for  doing  so ;  robbed  orchards,  anil  indulged  in 
other  questionable  school-boy  freaks,  which  might  here  he 
overlooked  as  symptoms  merely  of  surplus  energy  and  love 
of  adventure,  could  it  be  added  that  he  always  came  out 
of  his  scrapes  with  honour  and  a  character  for  truthful- 
ness. The  boy  is  father  to  the  man  ;  and  in  Johnnie  Scott 
telling  fibs  to  evade  the  tawse,  may  be  seen  the  rudiments 
of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  falsifying  history  to  escape  the 
merited  censure  of  mankind. 

William  Scott,  who  was  John's  senior  by  nearly  six 
years,  was  fortunate  enough,  on  leaving  school,  to  obtain  a 
Durham  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  to 
which  he  was  eligible  through  the  accident  of  having  been 
born  in  the  county  of  Durham.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
to  the  University,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  greatly 
that,  in  December  1  "64,  in  bis  eighteenth  year,  be  obtained 
a  fellowship  at  University  College,  of  which  he  afterwards 
became  a  tutor,  an  office  in  which  he  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation for  himself  and  college.  This  success  determined  the 
career  of  his  youngest  brother.  When  John  luul  finished 
his  education  under  Mr  Moises,  his  father  thought  of  ap- 
prenticing him  to  his  own  business,  to  which  Henry  had 
already  devoted  himself;  and  it  was  only  through  the  inter- 
ference of  William,  whose  affection  for  him  wages  strong  as 
his  opinion  of  him  was  high,  that  it  was  ultimately  re- 
solved that  he  slwuld  continue  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
Accordingly,  on  the  15th  May  1766,  he  entered  University 
College  as  a  commoner,  with  the  view  of  entering  thcChurch, 
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Scott,  and  obtaining  a  college  living.  In  the  yew  following  he 
John,  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  in  the  summer  of  1771  won  the 
prize  for  the  English  essay,  the  only  university  prize 
open  for  general  competition  in  his  time.  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  he  distinguished  himself  at  college  any 
more  than  he  had  done  at  school  by  his  application  ;  indeed, 
in  after-life  he  would  speak  of  himself  as  having  spent  his 
time  at  the  university  very  much  in  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, and — though  that  must  have  been  an  exaggeration— 
of  the  bottle.  It  is  certain  that  the  ambition  with  which  he 
went  to  Oxford  was  one  capable  of  being  satisfied  by  a  very 
moderate  exercise  of  good  abilities.  It  was  not  till  alter 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  through  which  he 
lost,  of  course,  his  fellowship,  and  with  it  the  prospect  of 
church  preferment,  that  he  first  concentrated  his  whole 
energies,  with  unflagging  zeal,  on  the  congenial  study  of 
law — to  which,  throwing  theology  to  the  winds,  he  was  now 
obliged  to  devote  himself.  This  marriage,  indeed,  which 
was  celebrated  under  the  mo-it  inauspicious  circumstances, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  turning  point  in  his  career  towards 
the  great  eminence  to  which  he  ultimately  attained. 

Minn  Surtees  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  large  family. 
Her  father  was  Mr  Aubone  Surtees,  banker,  Newcastle  ; 
her  mother,  a  daughter  of  Mr  John  Stephenson,  of  Knares- 
dale  Hall,  Northumberland,  a  gentleman  who  had  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune  as  a  merchant.  John  Scott  first  met 
her  at  Sedgefield  Church,  in  the  county  of  Durham ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  known  how  they  became  acquainted,  it  is 
certain  that  they  speedily  became  bound  to  one  another  by 
a  strong  mutual  affection,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  friends 
of  the  young  lady,  who  was  beautiful,  and  had  several  suitors 
among  the  young  squirearchy  of  the  north.  To  give  her 
passion  for  Scott  a  chance  of  dying  a  natural  death,  she  was 
sent  to  live  with  her  uncle,  Mr  Henry  Stephenson,  with 
whose  family  she  spent  several  months  in  London  and 
at  their  seat  in  Berkshire,  carefully,  but  it  would  appear  not 
successfully,  guarded  from  intercourse  with  her  lover.  Re- 
pression, however,  in  love,  as  in  religion,  is  a  bad  policy  ; 
as  for  one  case  in  which  the  proverb  holds,  "  out  of  sight 
out  of  mind,"  there  arc  ten  in  which  it  is  true  that  "absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder."  Bessie  Surtees  returned  to 
Newcastle  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1 772.  and  on  the  18th 
November  of  the  same  year — the  hour  of  night  is  lost  to 
history — John  Scott,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder  and  an  old 
friend,  carried  her  off  from  her  father's  house  in  Sandhill. 
Over  the  border  and  away  went  the  future  Lord  Chancellor 
and  his  lady,  to  Blackshiclds,  in  Scotland,  where  they  were 
married  with  just  money  enough  to  pay  their  way  back  to 
their  outraged  parents..  The  fathers  of  both  of  the  young 
people  were  set  against  their  union  ;  Mr  Scott  licing,  how- 
ever, only  opposed  to  its  taking  place  at  that  lime,  as  the 
connection  in  itself  was  one  which  he  could  not  but  covet  for 
his  son.  If  Mr  Surtees  could  not  compare  young  John 
Scott,  who  had  not  as  vet  chosen  his  profession,  or  de- 
veloped a  single  lineament  of  his  future  greatness,  with 
any  one  of  the  voung  squirearchy  in  love  with  his  daughter, 
old  Mr  Scott  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  marriage  at  that 
time  was  a  blight  on  his  son's  prospects,  depriving  him  of 
his  fellowship  and  chance  of  church  preferment.  When, 
after  a  few  days,  the  young  pair  returned  to  Newcastle,  the 
Surtees'  connection  cut  them.  Mrs  Henry  Stephenson, 
indeed,  with  whom  Mrs  John  had  spent  the  preceding 
winter,  wrote  to  Mrs  Surtees  that  she  could  not  think 
of  introducing  them  to  her  daughter,  her  only  child, 
whose  pretty  face  and  good  fortune,  which  afterwards  won 
her  the  status  of  Countess  of  Wexborough,  made  her  an 
object  of  general  attraction,  and  to  whom  the  example  of 
an  elopement  condoned  could  not  safely  be  offered.  For- 
tunately old  Mr  Scott,  like  a  prudent  man  and  affectionate 
father,  set  himself  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  and 
received  them  kindly,  settling  on  his  son  L.2000,  to  bear 
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interest  at  5  per  cent,  till  he  received  the  principal.  Lord  Scott, 
Campbell  {Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  p.  28)  tells  a  story  which,  Jofca. 
however,  lie  does  not  profess  to  believe  to  be  true,  to  the  v— V" 
effect  that  before  this  provision  was  made,  a  wealthy  and 
childless  grocer,  taking  "  compassion  on  the  destitute  state 
of  John,"  offered  him  half  his  business,  and  that  the  offer 
would  have  been  accepted  had  not  William  interposed, 
begging  his  father  to  send  John,  wife  and  all,  to  Oxford, 
where  he  would  do  for  them  what  he  could.  To  Ox- 
ford it  is  certain  they  went,  where  John  continued  to  hold 
his  fellowship  for  what  is  called  the  year  of  grace  given 
after  marriage,  and  to  add  to  his  income  by  acting  as  a 
private  tutor.  After  a  time  Mr  Surtees  was  induced, 
through  the  intercession  of  his  son  William,  to  go  through 
the  form  of  reconciliation  with  his  daughter,  on  whom  he 
subsequently  settled  first  one  thousand  pounds,  and  then 
another,  thus  making  her  provision  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  young  Scott  from  his  father.  On  the  death  of  his  t>on 
Edward,  Mr  Surtees'  parental  love  was  quickened  by  hU 
affliction,  and  the  reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
daughter  became  total.  As  for  John  Scott,  his  year  of 
grace,  fortunately  for  him,  closed  without  any  college  living 
fulhng  vacant  ;  with  his  fellowship  he  gave  up  the  church, 
and  turned  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1776  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  to  which  he  ventured  at  first  with  the  humble 
ambition  of  establishing  himself  as  an  advocate  in  his  native 
town,  a  scheme  which  his  early  success  led  him  to  abandon, 
and  he  soon  settled  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  tan- 
don,  and  on  the  Northern  Circuit-  Thus,  at  last,  was  he 
started,  as  his  relative  W.  E.  Surtees,  in  the  Sketch  already 
referred  to,  remarks,  on  the  high  road  to  the  chancellor- 
ship, having  just  escaped  becoming  a  coal-fitter,  a  country 
parson,  a  provincial  barrister,  and,  to  credit  Lord  Camp- 
bell's story,  a  retailer  of  figs  and  raisins. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  his  father  died  (6th  November  1776),  leaving  him  a 
legacy  of  LI 000  over  and  above  the  L.2000  previously 
settled  on  him ;  so  that  with  his  own  and  wife's  money  he 
had  just  enough  to  live  on  with  a  pinch — the  condition 
best  suited  lor  developing  a  man  s  energies— he  was 
above  want,  but  not  so  far  as  ever  to  lose  consciousness  of 
its  pressure.  He  was  already  an  excellent  lawyer,  having 
devoted  his  whole  powers  since  his  marriage  to  qualify 
himself  for  his  profession.  We  shall  now  see  how  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

His  success  to  begin  was  not  very  remarkable,  to  judge 
from  the  conflicting  evidence  on  the  point,  for  in  his  old 
days  he  loved  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
in  early  life  to  surmount.  But  so  far  is  clear  from  his 
brother's  correspondence,  that  he  succeeded  very  well  on 
his  first  circuit,  though  not  so  well  as  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
safety  of  attempting  a  London  career.  On  this  point  he 
received  various  opinions  from  his  advisers, — Mr  Heron,  a 
solicitor  in  Newcastle,  being  one  of  the  few  who  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  his  success.  It  is  certain  that  he  went 
the  length  of  taking  a  house  in  Newcastle,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  himself  there,  and  that  he  did  this  after  his 
first  circuit.  He  delayed,  however,  to  leave  London  ;  and 
his  prospects  there  suddenly  improving,  he  assigned  the 
Newcastle  house  to  his  brother  Henry.  Still,  being  care- 
fid  to  hold  Newcastle  open  as  a  retreat  should  London  fail 
him,  we  find  him  desiring  Henry,  in  a  curious  letter  quoted 
by  Mr  Surtees  (p.  42  of  the  Sketch)  to  give  out  that 
the  assignation  of  the  house  was  conditional,  and  that  he 
retained  the  right  (which  was  not  the  fact)  to  resume  the 
lease  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  remove  his  establishment 
to  Newcastle, — this  misrepresentation  (white  lie,  as  he  calls 
it  in  the  letter,  a  species  of  lie  which  he  often  found  ser- 
viceable) being  intended  to  prevent  any  other  barrister 
attempting  in  the  meantime  to  settle  in  Newcastle.  The 
fib  (it  is  not  known  whether  the  affectionate  Henry  told  it) 
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In  his  second  year  at  the  bar  his  pres- 
to brighten.  His  brother  William,  who  by 
this  time  held  the  Camden  professorship  of  ancient  history, 
and  enjoyed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  of  cmi- 
nence  in  London— he  was  the  friend,  among  others,  of  the 
great  Dr  Samuel  Johnson— was  in  a  position  materially  to 
advance  his  interests.  Among  his  friends  was  the  notorious 
Bowes  of  Gibside,  to  the  patronage  of  whose  house  the  rise 
of  the  Scott  family  was  largely  owing.  Bowes  having  con- 
tested Newcastle  and  lost  it,  presented  an  election  petition 
against  the  return  of  his  opponent.  Young  Scott  was  re- 
tained as  junior  counsel,  and  though  he  lost  the  petition  he 
did  not  fail  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  for 
displaying  his  talents.  This  employment,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  second  year  at  the  bar,  and  the  dropping 
in  of  occasional  fees,  must  have  raised  his  hopes  ;  and  with 
the  encouragement  to  persevere  in  London  which  lie  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Heron  of  Newcastle,  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  abandoning  the  scheme  of  becoming  a  pro- 
vincial barrister.  Dut  whatever  the  causes  were  which  in- 
spired his  hopes,  it  is  certain  they  did  not  continue  to  sus- 
tain them.  There  followed  a  year  or  two  of  dull  drudgery 
and  few  fees — and  those  directly  traceable  to  friends — and 
he  began  to  be  much  depressed.  It  is  probable  that  in 
1779  he  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  the  expense  of  going 
on  his  circuit.  This  disheartening  state  of  matters,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  in  1780  we  find  him 
suddenly  "  buttering  his  bread  for  life,"  to  use  the  words  of 
a  knowing  agent  who  addressed  him  on  lite  occasion,  by  his 
appearance  in  the  case  of  Ackroyd  r.  Smithson,  to  which  in 
his  old  age  he  used  fondly  to  refer,  but  of  which  no  more 
can  be  said  here  than  that  it  became  a  leading  case  settling 
a  rule  of  law ;  and  that  young  Scott,  having  lost  his  point 
in  the  inferior  court,  insisted  on  arguing  it,  on  appeal,  against 
the  opinion  of  his  employers,  and  carried  it  before  Lord 
Thurlow,  whose  very  favourable  consideration  he  won  by 
the  ability  that  he  displayed  in  his  argument.  The  same 
year  Bowes  again  retained  him  in  an  election  petition,  and 
in  the  year  following  he  greatly  increased  his  reputation  by 
hi*  appearance  in  the  Chtheroe  election  petition,  in  which 
he  acted  as  leading  counsel ;  Uie  seniors  having  suddenly 
failed  their  client,  and  the  junior  in  the  case  mistrusting 
himself,  having  declined  to  conduct  it  on  his  own  res|x>nsi- 
bility.  Scott  only  got  his  brief  about  six  o'clock  of  the 
morning  on  which  the  case  came  on  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  preparation  made  an  excellent  appearance. 
From  this  time  his  success  was  certain.  In  two  years  he 
obtained  a  silk  gown,  and  was  so  far  cured  of  the  modesty 
which  had  led  him  to  aspire  to  the  recordership  of  New- 
castle and  a  retreat  there,  that  he  declined  accepting  the 
king's  counselship  if  precedence  were  given  over  him  to 
his  junior,  Mr  Erskine,  though  the  latter  was  the  son  of  a 
peer  and  a  most  accomplished  orator.  He  was  now  on  the 
high  way  to  fortune.  His  health  in  the  years  of  his  de- 
pression'hatl  been  but  indifferent;  he  complained  much  of 
giddiness  and  swimming  in  the  head  ;  probably  his  mode 
of  life  was  too  retired  (Mrs  Scott's  management  was  very 
frugal),  and  there  was  too  little  variety  in  his  life  of  study. 
But  now  his  constitution  strengthened  with  the  demands 
made  upon  it ;  his  talents,  and  power  of  endurance,  and 
ambition,  all  expanded  together.  He  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able practice  in  the  northern  part  of  his  circuit,  before 
parliamentary  committees,  and  at  the  chancery  bar,  and 
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himself.  Shortly  after  taking  the  silk  gown,  he 
Parliament  for  I,ord  Weymouth's  close  borough  of  Weobley, 
which  Lord  Thurlow  obtained  for  him  without  solicitation. 
In  Parliament  he  played  his  cards  with  great  discretion, 
giving  a  general  and  independent  supiwrt  to  Pitt.  His 
first  parliamentary  speeches  were  directed  against  Fox's 
India  bill.  They  were  unsuccessful.  In  one  he  aimed  at 
being  brilliant,  and  becoming  merely  laboured  and  pedantic, 
was  covered  with  ridicule  by  Sheridan,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  lesson  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve.  Thereafter, 
abandoning  the  affectation  of  eloquence,  he  contented  him- 
self with  good  sense  ;  and  with  being  remarkable,  in  spite  of 
the  clumsiness  and  poverty  of  his  style,  for  the  subtlety  of 
his  reasonings  and  the  soundness  of  his  law.  In  1 788  Pitt 
found  it  convenient  to  confer  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood and  the  office  of  solicitor-general ;  and  in  the  end  of 
this  year,  as  solicitor-general,  he  attracted  attention  by  his 
speeches  in  support  of  Pitt's  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the 
king  (George  III.,  who  then  laboured  under  a  mental  ma- 
lady), and  the  delegation  of  his  authority.  It  is  said  that 
he  drew  the  regency  bill,  introduced  in  1789, — a  bill 
which  was  as  much  calculated  to  fix  on  him  the  hatred 
of  the  prince  (afterwards  George  IV.)  as  to  secure  him 
the  gratitude  of  die  then  king,  who  recovered  before  the 
bill  passed  into  law.  In  1 793  he  advanced  to  the  office  of 
attorney-general,  in  which  it  fell  to  him  to  conduct  the 
memorable  prosecutions  for  high  treason  against  British 
sympathisers  with  French  republicanism ;  among  others, 
against  the  celebrated  Home  I'ooke.  These  prosecutions, 
in  most  cases,  were  no  doubt  instigated  by  Sir  John  Scott, 
and  have  been  generally  condemned  as  an  attempt  to  per- 
vert the  criminal  law.  They  were  the  most  important 
proceedings,  as  he  himself  has  said,  in  which  he  ever  was 
professionally  engaged  ;  but  it  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place,  in  this  brief  memoir,  to  attempt  to  give  any  account 
of  them.  He  has  left  on  record,  in  his  "  Anecdote  Book," 
a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  them.  A  full  account 
of  the  principal  triafs,  and  of  the  various  legislative  mea- 
sures for  repressing  the  expressions  of  popular  opinion,  for 
which  he  was  more  or  less  responsible,  will  lie  found  in  Mr 
Twiss's  admirable  book,  The  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
the  Lord- Chancellor  Eldon,  and  in  the  more  masterly  and 
impartial  pages  of  his  life,  as  written  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Campbell.  In  1799,  the  office  of  Chief- Justice  of 
tile  Court  of  Common  Pleas  falling  vacant.  Sir  John  Scott's 
claim  to  it  was  not  overlooked ;  and  after  seventeen  years' 
service  in  the  Lower  House,  he  entered  the  House  of 
Peers  as  Baron  Eldon.  In  February  1801,  the  ministry 
of  Pitt,  to  whom  Lord  Eldon  owed  his  promotion  so  far, 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Addington,  and  as  part  of  the 
new  arrangement,  the  Chief-Justice  ascended  the  wool- 
sack, having,  indeed,  been  one  of  those  who  suggested  the 
reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  excluding  his  old  patron, 
Pitt.  The  chancellorship  was  given  to  him  nominally  be- 
cause of  his  great  anti-Catholic  zeal.  From  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  1801,  till  1804,  Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have  in- 
terfered little  in  politics.  In  the  latter  year  we  find  him 
intriguing  to  turn  out  Addington,  and  restore  Pitt  to  the 
office 
his  i 
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him  and  Pitt,  in  the  course  of  which  delicate  work  he 
actually  took  occasion  to  recast  Pitt's  letters,  to  suit  them 
to  the  moods  of  the  king.  The  upshot  of  the  intrigue 
was,  says  a  writer  in  the  Law  Review,  xi.  p.  264,  that  Mr 
Pitt  shoved  Mr  Addington  out  of  his  place,  which  he  him- 
self took,  and  retained  his  coadjutor  in  the 
"his 
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Seatt,  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  has  put  on  record  in  his  autobio-  give  a  brief  review  of  his  character  and  career.  His  dear  Scott, 
John,  graph y — "  The  Anecdote  Book,"  already  mentioned — an  "  Bessy,"  his  love  for  whom  is  almost  the  only  beautiful  J«b»- 
v»v™~/  account  of  his  part  in  the  intrigue,  which  is  incontinent  feature  in  his  life,  died  before  him,  28th  June  1831.  By  v— v""' 
with  the  truth.  (Vide  CaMpbeiC$  Life  of  Eldon,  p.  166,  nature  she  was  a  »iniple  character,  and  by  habits  acquired 
et  tfq.)  The  whole  transaction  is  most  discreditable  to  during  tin;  early  portion  of  Lord  Eldon's  career,  almost  a 
his  memory.  It  M  painful,  yet  amusing,  to  find  him  justi-  recluse.  She  was  dearly  loved  by  her  husband  and  sur- 
fyiug  himself  to  others,  by  constantly  repeating  that  he  viving  son,  both  of  whom — the  one  in  his  will,  the  other 
was  the  king's  chancellor,  and  not  Addington's — a  distinc-  on  his  deathbed — desired  to  be  buried  close  to  her.  Two 
tion  not  known  to  the  constitution — and  for  which,  at  any  sons  of  their  love  reached  maturity ;  John,  grandfather  of 
rate,  there  was  but  a  mere  shadow  of  a  foundation  in  the  the  present  carl,  who  died  in  1 803,  at  the  age  of  tliirtv-onej 
history  of  his  appointment.  It  is  certain  that  neither  Ad-  and  William  Henry  John,  who  died  in  1832,  at  the  age  of 
dington,  nor  any  other  minister,  would  have  consented  to  thirty-seven.  Lord  Eldon  himself  survived  almost  all  his 
the  appointment  of  a  chancellor  who  was  not  to  owe  him  immediate  relations.  His  brother  W  illiam  died  in  1836. 
fealty.  Lord  Eldon  was  now  chancellor  under  Pitt;  but  He  himself  died,  in  London,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  3d 
Pitt's  new  administration  was  but  of  short  duration.  On  January  1838,  leaving  behind  him  two  daughters.  Lady 
the  2d  February  1806,  he  sank,  under  the  anxieties  of  Frances  Bankes,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton,  and  his 
office,  and  his  ministry  was  succeeded  by  a  coalition,  under  grandson,  all  of  w  hom  were  round  his  deathbed.  Duriug 
Lord  Granville.  The  deatli  of  Fox.  who  was  the  new  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  sunk  a  good  deal  from 
foreign  secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  public  notice.  "  But,"  says  his  biographer,  I-ord  Camp- 
soon  however  broke  up  the  Granville  administration  ;  and  bell,  "his  death  created  a  considerable  sensation  

in  the  spring  of  ISO",  Lord  Eldon  once  more,  under  Lord  When  his  remains  lay  in  state  in  Hamilton  Place  large 
Liverpool,  returned  to  the  woolsack,  which,  from  that  time,  numbers  of  all  classes  went  to  see  the  solemn  scene ;  and 
he  continued  to  occupy  for  about  twenty  years,  swaying  the  when  the  funeral  procession,  attended  by  the  carriages  of 
cabinet,  and  in  all  but  the  name  the  prime  minister  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  many  of  the  peerage,  and  all  the 
England.  It  was  not  till  1827,  when  the  premiership,  dignitaries  of  the  law,  blackened  the  way,  dense  crowd* 
vacant  through  the  paralysis  of  Lord  Liverpool,  fell  to  Mr  stood  uncovered,  respectfully  gazing  at  it  as  it  passed." 
Canning,  the  chief  advocate  of  Roman  Catholic  cmancipa-  He  was  buried  in  a  vault  which  he  had  constructed  in 
tion,  that  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  the  burying-ground  of  the  cliapel  of  Kingston,  in  Dorset- 
resigned  the  chancellorship  for  ever.  When,  after  the  two  shire,  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  "  Bessie."  The  fortune 
short  administrations  of  Canning  and  Godcrich,  it  (ell  to  which  he  left  behind  him  exceeded  in  amount  half  a  million 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  construct  a  cabinet,  Lord  of  money,  mostly  invested  in  the  funds ;  for,  like  his  brother 
Eldon  expected  that  he  would  have  been  included,  if  not  William,  though  he  bought  some  land,  he  preferred  "the  elc- 
as  chancellor,  at  least  in  some  important  office,  but  he  gant  simplicity  of  the  three  per  cents"  to  ever}'  other  security, 
was  overlooked,  at  which  he  was  much  chagrined.  Not-  The  facts  already  narrated  speak  volumes  as  to  the 
withstanding  that,  during  his  long  tenure  of  office,  he  was  talents  of  Lord  Eldon,  his  powers  of  managing  men,  and 
constantly  protesting  before  his  God  and  on  his  conscience,  great  political  sagacity.  He  was  no  legislator, — his  one 
— the  element  of  the  composite  character  of  Aloises  which  aim  in  politics  was  to  keep  in  office,  and  maintain  tilings  as 
fell  to  his  lot  became  more  remarkable  in  him  the  older  he  found  them ;  and  almost  the  only  laws  he  ever  helped 
he  grew — that  he  did  not  covet  power,  but  longed  for  the  to  pass  were  laws  lor  popular  coercion.  For  nearly  forty 
retirement  of  his  seat,  at  Encombe,  and  the  society  of  his  years  he  fought  against  every  improvement  in  law,  as  in  the 
dear  "  Be»sy,"  we  find  him  again  so  late  as  1833,  within  constitution  ;  calling  God  to  witness,  on  the  smallest  pro- 
three  years  of  his  death,  in  hopes  of  office  under  Peel,  posal  of  reform,  that  he  foresaw  from  it  the  downfall  of  his 
The  desire  of  it  only  left  him  to  be  replaced  by  disgust  country.  Without  any  political  principles,  properly  so 
with  those  friends  whom  he  conceived  to  have  deserted  called,  and  without  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  foreign  af- 
him.  He  ceased  to  speak  in  Parliament  in  July  1834,  but  fairs,  he  maintained  himself  and  party  in  power  for  an  un- 
even then,  as  we  know,  he  had  not  fully  realised  the  fact  precedented  period  by  his  great  tact,  and  in  virtue  of  his  two 
that  he  had  survived  his  influence.  great  political  properties— of  zeal  against  every  species  of 
In  1821  Lord  Eldon  was  nude  an  earl  by  George  IV.,  reform,  and  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  And  yet, 
whom  he  managed  to  conciliate,  and  to  turn  into  an  enemy  though  it  is  most  likely  that  he  was  a  good  Christian,  and 
of  the  Whigs,  partly,  no  doubt,  by  espousing  his  cause  though  certainly  he  frequently  appealed  to.  the  Supreme 
against  his  wife  (whose  advocate  he  had  been  in  the  days  Being,  excepting  when  he  resided  in  the  country,  he  never 
Of  George  III.,  when  he  used  to  fete  her,  and  dine,  and  attended  public  worship.  "  Although  Dr  Johnson,"  say* 
get  drunk  with  her,  at  Blackhcath),  and  partly  through  his  Campbell,  "  when  dying,  had  sent  him  a  message  to  re- 
well-earned  reputation  for  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catho-  quest  that  he  would  attend  public  worship  every  Sunday, 
lies.  No  sooner  was  the  prince,  whose  enmity  he  had  he  never  was  present  at  public  worship  in  London  from 
justly  incurred,  made  regent,  than  Eldon  liastencd  to  trans-  the  one  year's  end  to  the  other."  And  when  near  his  death, 
fief  to  him  the  affection  which  he  had  so  long  nourished  and  he  was  talking  complacently  to  Dr  Philpotts,  Bishop  of 
for  his  father.  The  wife  of  tlie  son,  whom  George  III.  Exeter,  of  his  past  life,  and  the  bishop  desired  to  draw  his 
hated,  was  an  injured  innocent ;  but  with  what  Mr  Surtees  attention  to  tlie  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  he  resented  tlie 
culls  his  "  convenient  versatility,"  the  wife  of  the  pros-  attempt  to  disparage  his  own  as  a  reflection  on  his  public 
pectivc  George  IV.  immediately  became  a  "  d— — d  character!   Yet  this  was  the  man  who,  through  a  long  life, 

 "    In  the  same  year,  his  brother  William,  who,  since  was  the  defender  of  the  Church,  and  its  champion  against 

17'JS.  had  filled  the  office  of  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  every  other  class  of  religionists  !  To  pass  from  his  political 

Admiralty— the  highest  dignity  of  the  courts  at  Doctors'  to  his  judicial  character,  is  to  shift  to  ground  on  which  his 

Commons— was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  tlie  tide  of  greatness  is  universally  acknowledged.     His  judgments, 

Lord  Stowell.  which  have  received  as  much  praise  for  their  accuracy  as 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  memoir  of  the  brevity  to  which  the  abuse  for  their  clumsiness  and  uncouihness,  fill  a  small 

present  is  restricted,  to  give  any  more  than  the  merest  library.     But  though  intimately  acquainted  with  every 

outline  of  a  life  so  prolonged,  and  remarkable  for  so  much  nook  'and  cranny  of  the  English  law,  he  never  carried  his 

activity  as  Lord  Eldon's.    U  must  suffice  to  slate  just  one  studies  into  foreign  fields,  from  which  to  enrich  our  legal 

or  two  ot  the  leading  facUt  about  his  family,  and  then  to  literature}  and  it  must  be  added,  that  against  the  excel- 
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Scott,  lence  of  his  judgment*,  in  loo  many  cases,  must  be  set  off 
Ulchaal.  the  hardships,  worse  than  injustice,  that  arose  from  his 
»V™"/  protracted  delay*  in  pronouncing  them.  A  consummate 
judge  and  the  narrowest  of  politicians,  he  was  Dot.'UT  on 
the  bench  and  I'komptnkss  itself  in  the  political  arena.  For 
literature,  a*  ibr  art,  he  had  no  feelin;*.  What  intervals  he 
enjoyed  from  the  care*  of  office,  he  filled  up  with  newspaper* 
and  the  gossip  of  old  cronies.  Nor  were  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates men  of  refinement  and  taste ;  they  were  rather  good- 
fellows,  who  quietly  enjoyed  a  good  bottle  and  joke ;  he  uni- 
formly avoided  encounters  of  wit  with  his  equals.  He  was 
•11  his  lite  a  hard  drinker,  and  yet  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  been  intemperate,  for  his  drink  neither  hurt  hit 
health,  disturbed  his  understanding,  nor  interfered  with 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  is  said  to  have  been  parsi- 
monious, and  certainly  he  was  quicker  to  receive  than  to  re- 
ciprocate hospitalities ;  but  it  is  known  that  lie  was  capable 
ol  doing  generous  and  liberal  actions  ;  and  his  mean  estab- 
lishment and  mode  of  life  are  explained  on  reference  to  the 
retired  habits  of  hi*  wife,  and  her  dislike  of  company.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  mentioned,  as  looking  towards  the 
view  that  he  was  miserly,  that  he  tuner  quite  forgave  his 
grandson  for  succeeding  to  his  brother  William's  lands. 
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a  liferent  of  them  having  been  given  to  himself. 
To  conclude,  his  manners  were  very  winning  and  courtly, 
a  merit  in  him  not  the  less  that  they  often  bound  to  him 
friends  whom  he  merely  made  such  that  he  might  use 
them.  In  the  circle  of  his  immediate  relative*  he  is  said 
to  have  always  been  irresistible,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
lie  was  a  far  more  loveable  person  to  meet  with  in  society 
than  in  history.  A  charming  manner  in  a  man  of  distin- 
lisbed  position,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sin* 
the  sight  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  him  ;  but  in 
istance  of  time  the  secondary  qualities  of  a  man's  na- 
becomc  indistinguishable,  and  he  falls  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  broad  lineaments  of  his  character  and  his  leading 
actions.  And  it  is  hard  for  us  now,  looking  back  on  his  life 
of  intrigue  and  remembering  his  "  convenient  versatility" 
and  meannesses,  to  detect  any  trace  of  affection  in  our  ad- 
miration for  the  great  Lorii-Chanccllor.  "He  is  one," 
says  Miss  Martincau,  "  that  aftertimes  will  not  venerate ; 
but  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  larger  number  of  the 
great  one*  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  vast  neutral  ground  be- 
tween veneration  and  contempt." 

A*  the  most  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  short  memoir 
we  append  the  lol lowing  account  of  his  person  from  the 
pen  ol  Lord  Campbell : — *  In  his  person,  Lord  Eldon  wa* 
about  the  middle  size,  his  figure  light  and  athletic,  his  fea- 
tures regular  and  handsome,  his  eye  bright  and  full,  hi* 
smile  remarkably  benevolent,  and  his  whole  appearance 
prepossessing.  The  advance  of  years  rather  increased  than 
detracted  Irom  these  personal  advantages."  As  he  sal  on  the 
judgment-seat,  the  deep  thought  betrayed  in  his  furrowed 
brow,— the  large  eyebrows,  overhanging  eye*  that  seemed 
to  regard  more  wliat  was  taking  place  within  than  around 
him, — his  calmness,  that  would  have  assumed  a  character 
of  sternness  but  fur  its  |>erfect  placidity, — his  dignity,  re- 
pose, und  venerable  age,  tended  at  once  to  win  confidence 
anil  to  inspire  respect."  (Townsend.)  "  He  had  a  voice 
both  sweet  and  deep-toned,  and  its  effect  was  not  injured 
by  his  Northumbrian  burr,  which,  though  strong,  was  en- 
tirely free  from  luirshness  or  vulgarity."  (j.  F.  ji'l.) 

Scott,  Miehatl,  or  according  to  some  Sin  Michael, 
was  a  renowned  wizard,  once  known  and  feared  all  over 
Europe,  is  supimsed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Scotts  of 
B.dwearie,  in  1-ifeshire,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  H.  After  pursuing  his  studies  at 
home  with  great  success,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  some  add 
to  Oxford,  where  he  spent  some  years  in  quiet  study  and 
meditation.    Leaving  France  he  proceeded  to  the  court 
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of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Germany,  a  prince  distinguished 
for  his  literary  acquirements  and  for  his  munificent  pa- 
tronage of  literary  men.  He  was  strongly  addicted  to 
the  studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchemy,  physiognomy, 
chemistry,  and  chiromancy  ;  and  seem*  to  have  made  great 
progress  in  those  abstruse  inquiries  during  his  stay  in  Ger- 
many. Scott  is  reported  to  have  proceeded  to  England 
on  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron  in  1250,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  favour  by  King  Edward  I.  This  por- 
tion of  the  narrative  does  not  hang  well  together,  for 
Edward  I.  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till  1272.  From 
England  he  is  said  to  liave  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  i*  reported  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  bring  the  Maid  of 
Norway  to  Scotland  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  in 
1290;  but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  Sir  Hubert  Sibbald,  in 
his  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  cites  from  an  old  inden- 
ture of  1204  to  show  that  "  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary" 
was  then  still  living ;  and  further,  he  ascribes  to  the 
same  individual  a  share  in  the  embassy  to  Norway  for 
the  cession  of  the  Orcades  in  the  fifth  year  of  Robert  L, 
that  is,  in  1310.  The  ordinary  account  assigns  his  death  to 
1291,  and  it  is  just  probable  he  may  have  been  confounded 
with  another  person  of  the  same  name.  The  writer  of 
hi*  life  in  Knight'*  English  Cyclopaedia  conjectures  that 
the  Sir  Michael  Scott  who  wa*  engaged  in  the  embassy 
to  Norway  in  1310  was  a  son  of  the  great  wizard's. 
Dempster,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  did  not  know,  moreover,  that  the  magician  wa* 
the  same  person  with  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balwearie  ;  but 
tells  us  the  name  Scotus  wa»  not  that  of  the  astrologer's 
family,  but  of  his  nation  (Dempsteri  Uittoria  Ecclesiastica 
Gent.  Scot.  162").  Tradition,  likewise,  varies  concerning 
the  place  of  his  sepulture.  Some  contend  for  Ulme  or 
Holme  Cultram,  in  Cumberland,  while  the  Scottish  tra- 
dition, which  is  likelv  to  be  the  correct  one,  assigns  it  to 
Melrose.  It  i*  this  tradition  which  is  followed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  where,  in 
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the  opening  of  the  wizard's  grave,  the  withdrawing  from 
his  cold  hand  of  his  '•  Book  of  Might"  forms  so  striking  an 


wher- 


cpisode  in  the  progress  of  the  ballad.  All 
in  making  hi*  books  of  magic  be  buried  with 
ever  he  was  interred.  Satchells  (Hist,  of  the  Name  of 
Scott),  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  pretends  that  in 
1629,  chancing  to  be  at  Burgh  under  Bowness,  in  Cumber- 
land, he  was  shown  by  a  person  named  I<ancclot  Scott  an 
extract  from  the  works  of  Michael  Scott,  containing  the 
follow  ing  story  : — 

"  He  mid  the  book  which  he  gave  me 
Wu  of  Sir  Michael  8cotli  historic ; 
Which  hirtory  wu  never  yet  rau)  through, 
Nor  never  will,  for  no  roan  dare  it  do. 
He  carried  me  along  the  castle  then, 
And  nhownd  his  written  book  hanging  on  an  Iron  pin. 
His  writing  pen  did  »p*m  to  roe  to  be 
Of  hardened  metal,  like  steel  or  accumie  ; 
The  volume  of  it  did  seem  so  Urge  to  me 
As  the  Books  of  Martyrs  and  Turk,  hutorie. 
Then  in  the  church  he  let  me  see 
A  stone  where  Mr  Michael  Scott  did  lie." 

Michael  Scott,  who,  from  all  accounts  of  him,  was  a  very 
learned  man,  seems  to  have  paid  the  penalty  attached  to 
letters  during  that  dark  age.  He  made  too  much  of  those 
conjectural  sciences  of  alchemy,  astrology,  and  chiromancy, 
but  utherwise  he  was  unquestionably  a  great  scholar.  He 
is  alluded  to  by  Dante,  Boccacio,  and  other  early  Italian 
writers,  as  a  great  magician,  and  is  severely  taken  to  task  by 
Mirandola  in  his  book  against  astrology.  To  this  day  he 
is  remembered  in  remote  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland  as 
a  wonderful  magician,  to  whom  the  whole  realm*  of  hell 
lay  open,  and  who  divided  his  power  only  with  the  prince 
of  darkness.    The  fantastic  stories  told  of  hi*  wonderful 
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projects  would  fill  a  volume.  Sir  Walter  Scott  records  of 
bin),  in  a  note  to  his  Im>/,  that  "  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land any  work  of  great  labour  and  antiquity  it  ascribed 
cither  to  the  agency  of  Auld  Michael,  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  or  of  the  devil."  The  work*  ascribed  to  Michael 
Scott  are  the  following : — Arittoteli*  Optra  Omnia,  cum 
note*,  2  vols.,  Ven.,  1496;  Avicennam  de  Animalibu* 
ex  Arabico  in  Isitinum  Tranttulit,  no  date,  accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie  (see  hi*  Live*  of  Eminent  Scottith 
Writer!)  ;  Pkysiognomia  et  de  Hominit  Proereatione, 
Paris,  1508  ;  Quettio  curiota  de  natura  Solit  et  Luna, 
Strasburg,  1622  j  Menta  Philasophica,  Leipzig,  1603. 
This  last  work  has  been  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Philosopher's  Banquet,"  by  W.  B.,  1633. 

Scott,  Thomas,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  February  1747.  His  father 
was  a  grazier  in  Lincolnshire,  in  humble  circumstances,  with 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  Thomas  was  the  tenth.  The 
father  was  ambitious  that  one  of  his  sons  should  belong  to  a 
learned  profession,  and  with  this  view  tent  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  be  ap- 
prentice to  an  apothecary  and  surgeon  at  Alford.  In  this 
he  conducted  himself  so  improperly,  that  after  a 
I  he  was  dismissed  by  his  master,  and  sent  home 


in  disgrace.  His  father,  mortified  and  vexed  by  the 
duct  of  his  son,  treated  him  with  great  harshness,  and  em- 
ployed him  only  in  the  lowest  and  most  laborious  drudgery 
about  the  farm.  For  nine  years  after  his  return  home  in 
disgrace,  he  was  exposed  to  great  hardships,  associated 
with  persons  in  the  lowest  stations  of  society,  and  often 
joined  in  their  riotous  and  abandoned  pursuits.  Conceiv- 
ing himself  used  with  unjust  severity  by  his  father,  his 
temper  was  soured,  and  he  became  exceedingly  irritable 
and  discontented.  His  employment  of  tending  the  sheep 
left  him  often  in  solitude.  At  these  seasons  his  mind  was 
filled  with  bitter  reflections  on  the  past,  and  gloomy  anti- 
cipations of  the  future;  and  although  his  education  had 
been  very  superficial,  yet  he  had  acquired  so  much  as 
awakened  in  him  an  insatiable  longing  after  the  pleasures  and 
distinctions  of  literature ;  and  everything  conspired  to  dis- 
gust him  with  his  present  employment.  When  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
he  declared  his  resolution  of  entering  the  church.  This 
scheme  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  father,  treated  as  chime- 
rical by  his  friends,  and  ridiculed  by  his  neighbours.  At 
length,  however,  his  unconquerable  fortitude  and  patient 
perseverance  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  he  was  admitted 
to  priest's  orders  in  the  year  1773,  and  shortly  thereafter  was 
appointed  curate  of  Weston  Underwood,  with  a  salary  of 
L-ciO  a  year.  While  here,  he  applied  with  indefatigable 
zeal  and  industry  to  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  litera- 
ture. His  sentiments  at  first  were  decidedly  Socinian  ; 
but  a  candid  and  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  gradually 
ojjencd  his  eyes  to  the  fallacy  and  the  dangers  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  espoused ;  and  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  old  sea-captain,  John  Newton,  the  friend  of  Cowper, 
who  was  strongly  evangelical  and  Calvinistic  in  his  views, 
his  acquaintance  with  that  eminent  individual  may  have 
contributed  to  this  change  in  his  religious  sentiments.  In 
the  year  1779  he  published  a  small  autobiography,  en- 
titled the  Force  of  Truth,  in  which  he  gave  a  candid  state- 
ment of  the  change  in  his  opinions,  and  the  steps  by  which 
he  was  gradually  led  to  adopt  the  orthodox  and  evangeli- 
cal creed.  This  publication  made  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions  since.  In  1780 
he  succeeded  John  Newton  at  Olney,  and  in  1785  he  ac- 
cepted the  situation  of  lecturer  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  with 
a  salary  of  L.80  a  year.  This,  with  small  sums  for  occa- 
sional lectureships,  furnished  but  a  scanty  allowance  for 
the  support  of  an  increasing  family  ;  and  when,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  a  proposal  was  made  to  him  by  a  " 


seller  to  write  a  Commentary/  on  the  Bible,  to  be  published  Seott, 
in  numbers,  the  offer  of  a  guinea  a  week  as  remuneration  Sir  Wtliw. 
for  his  writings  decided  him  to  engage  in  the  undertaking. 
This  valuable  work  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
under  proper  management  ought  to  have  been  a  very  pro- 
fitable speculation ;  but,  owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
bookseller,  Scott  not  only  received  no  remuneration  for 
his  labour,  but  lost  all  his  little  savings,  and  was  involved 
in  considerable  debt.  The  first  edition,  of  two  thousand 
copies,  commenced  in  1802,  and  was  finished  in  1609;  a 
second  of  two  thousand  copies,,  in  1807-11  ;  the  third  of 
three  thousand  copies,  in  six  volumes  4to,  1812-14.  The 
fourth  was  stereotyped,  and  sold  to  a  great  extent.  He 
published  a  volume  of  Essays  in  1 793-94.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  two  volumes  8vo,  Remark*  on  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln'*  Refutation  of  Calvinitm  ;  and  Sermon*  on  various 
subjects,  from  time  to  time.  His  Theological  Work*  were 
collected  and  edited  by  his  son.  the  Kev.  John  Scott,  and 
published  in  ten  volumes  8vo,  in  1823. 

In  1803  he  left  London  for  the  rectory  of  Aston,  Sand- 
ford,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  April  1821.  He  was  a 
man  of  eminent  piety,  somewhat  eager  and  impetuous,  but 
of  great  sincerity,  and  sterling  honesty  of  character;  of  a 
vigorous  intellect,  indefatigably  diligent  in  his  studies,  and 
a  useful  and  practical  preacher. 

Soon,  Sir  Walter,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th 
of  August  1771.  "  My  birth,"  says  he,  "  was  neither  dis- 
tinguished nor  sordid.  According  to  the  prejudices  of  my 
country,  it  was  esteemed  gentle,  as  I  was  connected,  though 
remotely,  with  ancient  families,  both  by  my  lather's  and 
mother's  side."  His  paternal  great-grandfather  was  a  cadet 
of  the  border  family  of  Harden,  which  has  been  ennobled 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  sprung  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury from  the  great  house  of  Buccleuch  ;  his  grandfather 
became  a  farmer  in  Roxburghshire,  and  married  a  lady  who 
was  a  relation  of  his  own ;  and  his  father,  Walter  Scott,  was 
a  writer  to  the  signet  in  the  Scottish  capital.  The  poet's 
mother,  Anne  Rutherford,  who  was  likewise  of  honourable 
descent,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  medical  professors 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Neither  Scott's  poetical  turn  nor  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  memory  seem  to  have  been  inherited  from  either  of  his 
parents.  His  early  years  displayed  as  little  precocity  of 
talent  as  did  the  steady  development  of  his  mind  in  riper 
days ;  and  the  eventful  tenor  of  his  childhood  and  youth, 
altltough  their  impressions  can  now  be  traced  vividly  in  his 
works,  must  have  seemed,  but  for  these,  as  little  calculated 
as  possible  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  love  of  the  imaginative 
or  romantic. 

Delicacy  of  constitution,  accompanied  by  a  lameness 
which  proved  permanent,  exhibited  itself  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  second  year,  and  caused  soon  afterwards  his 
removal  to  the  country.  There,  at  his  grandfather's  farm- 
house of  Sandyknowe,  situated  beneath  the  crags  of  a 
ruined  baronial  tower,  and  overlooking  a  tract  of  many  mile* 
studded  with  spots  famous  in  border-history,  the  poet  parsed 
his  childhood  till  about  his  eighth  year,  with  scarcely  any 
interruption  but  that  of  a  year  spent  at  Bath.  From  this 
early  period  there  are  related  some  interesting  anecdotes  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature.  The 
tenacity  of  his  infantine  recollections  gave  promise  of  what 
was  afterwards  so  remarkable  a  faculty  in  his  mind  ;  and 
the  ballads  and  legends,  which  were  recited  to  him  amidst 
the  scenes  in  which  their  events  were  laid,  co-o|>eratcd  in 
after-days  with  family  and  national  pride  to  decide  the  bent 
of  the  border-minstrel's  fancy. 

His  health  being  partially  confirmed,  he  was  recalled 
home  ;  and  from  the  end  of  1779  until  1783  his  education 
was  conducted  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  tutor  resident  in  his  father's  house.  In  the 
years  immediately  preceding  this  change,  he  ha 
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Beotu  Sir  decided  Activity  of  intellect,  and  strong  symptoms  of  its  di- 
Walter.  version  towards  literary  pursuits  ;  but  now,  introduced  with 
imperfect  preparation  into  a  large  and  thoroughly  trained 
class,  and  thrown,  fur  the  first  time  in  his  life,  among  a  crowd 
of  boisterous  boys,  his  childish  zeal  for  learning  seems  to 
have  been  quenched  by  ambition  of  another  kind.  His 
memory,  it  is  true,  was  still  remarkable,  and  procured  for  him 
from  his  master  the  title  of  historian  of  the  class ;  while  he 
produced  some  school-verses  both  translated  and  original, 
which  were  at  least  creditable  for  a  boy  of  twelve.  Even 
his  intellectual  powers,  however,  were  less  active  in  the  pro- 
per business  of  the  school  than  in  enticing  his  companions 
from  their  tasks  by  merry  jests  and  little  stories;  and  his 
place  as  a  scholar  scarcely  ever  rose  above  mediocrity. 
Hut  his  reputation  stood  high  in  the  play-ground,  where, 
possessed  of  unconquerable  courage,  and  painfully  eager  to 
defeat  the  scorn  which  his  physical  defects  excited,  he  is 
described  as  performing  hazardous  feats  of  agility,  and  as 
gaining  pugilistic  trophies  over  comrades  who,  that  they 
might  have  no  unfair  advantage  over  the  lame  boy,  fought, 
like  him,  lashed  face  to  face  on  a  plank.  At  home,  his  tu- 
tor, a  zealous  Presbyterian,  initiated  him,  chiefly  by  means 
of  conversation,  in  the  facts  of  Scottish  history,  political  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  though  without  being  able  to  shake 
those  opinions  which  the  boy  had  already  taken  up  as  an 
inheritance  descending  from  his  Jacobite  ancestors;  and  be 
pursued  with  eagerness,  at  every  interval  which  could  be 
stolen  from  the  watchfulness  of  his  elders,  a  course  of  read- 
ing utterly  miscellaneous  and  undigested,  and  embracing 
much  that  to  most  minds  would  have  been  either  useless 
or  positively  injurious-  "  I  left  the  High  School,"  says  he, 
"  with  a  great  quantity  of  general  information,  ill  arranged, 
indeed,  and  collected  without  system,  yet  deeply  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  readily  assorted  by  my  power  of  connexion 
and  memory,  and  gilded,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
by  a  vivid  and  active  imagination." 

His  perusal  of  histories,  voyages,  and  travels,  fairy  talcs, 
romances,  and  English  poetry,  was  continued  with  increas- 
ing avidity  during  a  long  visit  which,  in  his  twelfth  year, 
he  paid  to  his  father's  sister  at  the  village  of  Kelso,  where, 
lying  beneath  a  noble  plane-tree  in  an  antique  garden,  and 
beholding  around  him  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes 
in  Scotland,  the  young  student  read  for  the  first  time,  with 
entranced  enthusiasm,  Percy's  H cliques  of  Ancient  Poetry. 
This  work,  besides  the  delight  which  was  imparted  by  the 
poems  it  contained,  influenced  his  mind  by  giving  new  dig- 
nity, in  his  eyes,  to  his  favourite  Scottish  ballads,  which  he 
hod  already  begun  to  collect  from  recitation,  and  to  copy 
in  little  volumes,  several  of  which  arc  still  preserved  at 
Abbotsford.  "  To  this  period,  also,"  he  tells  us,  "  I  can 
trace  distinctly  the  awaking  of  that  delightful  feeling  for 
the  beauties  of  natural  objects,  which  has  never  since  de- 
serted me.  The  romantic  feelings  which  I  have  described 
as  predominating  in  my  mind,  naturally  rested  upon  and 
associated  themselves  with  the  grand  features  of  the  land- 
scape around  me ;  and  the  historical  incidents  or  traditional 
legends  connected  with  many  of  them  gave  to  my  admira- 
tion a  sort  of  intense  impression  of  reverence,  which  at  times 
made  my  heart  feel  too  big  for  its  bosom.  From  this  time 
the  love  of  natural  beauty,  more  especially  when  combined 
with  ancient  ruins,  or  remains  of  our  fathers'  piety  or  splen- 
dour, became  with  me  an  insatiable  passion,  which,  if  cir- 
cumstances had  permitted,  1  would  willingly  have  gratified 
by  travelling  over  half  the  globe." 

In  November  1783,  Scott  became  a  student  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  in  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  at- 
tended no  classes  but  those  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  logic,  du- 
ring one  session,  with  those  of  ethics  and  universal  history  at 
a  later  period,  while  preparing  for  the  bar.  At  college  the 
scholastic  part  of  his  education  proceeded  even  more  unpros- 
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in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  for  which  he  possessed  consi- 
derable aptitude,  he  was  but  partially  industrious  or  success- 
ful. Of  Greek,  as  his  son-in-law  and  biographer  admits, 
he  had  in  later  life  forgotten  the  very  alphabet.  He  had 
indeed  entered  on  the  study  with  disadvantages  similar  to 
those  which  had  formerly  impeded  his  progress  in  Latin ; 
he  had,  as  he  informs  us,  petulantly  resolved  on  despising 
a  study  in  which  he  found  himself  inferior  to  his  competi- 
tors ;  and  Professor  Dalziel,  irritated  not  only  by  his  care- 
lessness, but  by  an  essay  in  which  he  maintained  that  Ariosto 
was  a  better  poet  than  Homer,  solemnly  pronounced  of  him, 
"  that  dunce  he  was,  and  dunce  would  remain."  His  know- 
ledge of  Latin  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  far- 
ther than  enabling  him  to  catch  loosely  the  meaning  of  his 
author ;  although  we  are  informed  that  for  some  writers  in 
that  tongue,  especially  Lucan,  Claudian,  and  Huchanan,  he 
had  in  after  life  a  decided  predilection.  About  the  time 
now  under  review,  he  also  acquired  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  read  with  sufficient  cose ; 
and  the  German  language  was  learned  a  few  years  later, 
but  never  critically  understood. 

It  was  some  time  between  his  twelfth  and  his  sixteenth 
year  that  his  stores  of  romantic  and  poetical  reading  received 
a  vast  increase,  during  a  severe  illness  which  long  confined 
him  to  bed  ;  and  one  of  his  schoolfellows  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  during  this  period,  when  the  two  youths  read  poems  and 
romances  of  knight-errantry,  and  exercised  their  invention 
in  composing  and  relating  to  each  other  interminable  tales 
modelled  on  their  favourite  books.  The  vocation  of  the 
romance-writer  and  poet  of  chivalry  was  thus  already  fixed. 
His  health  likewise  became  permanently  robust.  The  sickly 
boy  grew  up  into  a  muscular  and  handsome  youth ;  and  the 
lameness  in  one  leg,  which  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his 
early  complaints,  was  through  life  no  obstacle  to  his  habits 
of  active  bodily  exertion,  or  to  his  love  for  out-of-door  sports 
and  exercise. 

The  next  step  in  his  life  did  not  seem  directed  towards 
the  goal  to  which  all  his  favourite  studies  pointed.  His 
father,  a  formal  though  high-spirited  and  high-principled 
man,  whose  manners  are  accurately  described  in  his  son's 
novel  of  Kedgauntlet,  designed  him  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion ;  and,  although  he  always  looked  wishfully  forward  to 
his  son's  embracing  the  highest  department  of  it,  considered 
it  advisable,  according  to  a  practice  not  uncommon  in  Scot- 
land, thai  he  should  be  prepared  for  the  bar  by  an  education 
as  an  attorney.  Accordingly,  in  May  1786,  Scott,  then 
nearly  fifteen  years  old,  was  articled  for  five  years  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  his  father,  in  whose  chambers  he  thenceforth 
continued,  for  the  greater  part  of  every  day,  to  discharge 
the  humble  duties  of  a  clerk,  until,  about  the  year  17U0,  he 
had,  with  his  father's  approbation,  finally  resolved  on  coming 
to  the  bar.  Of  the  amount  of  the  young  poet's  professional 
industry  during  those  years  of  servitude  we  possess  con- 
flicting representations;  but  many  circumstances  in  his 
habits,  many  peculiarities  in  the  knowledge  he  exhibits  in- 
cidentally in  his  works,  and  perhaps  even  much  of  his  re- 
solute literary  industry,  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  apprenticeship,  and  show  satisfactorily  that  at 
all  events  he  was  not  systematically  negligent  of  his  duties. 
Historical  and  imaginative  reading,  however,  continued  to 
be  prosecuted  with  undiminished  ardour;  summer  excur- 
sions into  the  Highlands  introduced  him  to  the  scenes,  and 
to  more  than  one  of  the  characters,  which  afterwards  figured 
in  his  most  successful  works ;  while  in  the  law-classes  of 
the  university,  as  well  as  in  the  juvenile  debating  societies, 
he  formed,  or  renewed  from  his  school-days,  acquaintance 
with  several  who  became  in  manhood  his  cherished  friends 
and  his  literary  advisers.    In  1791  the  Speculative  Society 
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men  whose  subsequent  celebrity  has  been  to  a  small  extent 
reflected  on  the  arena  of  their  early  training. 

Scott's  attempts  in  poetry  had  now  become  more  am- 
bitious t  for,  it  is  said,  about  the  completion  of  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  had  composed  a  poem  in  four  books  on  the  Con- 
quest of  Granada,  which,  however,  he  almost  immediately 
burned,  and  no  trace  of  it  has  been  preserved.  During  some 
years  after  this  time,  we  hear  of  no  other  literary  composi- 
tions than  essays  for  the  debating  societies- 

In  July  1  T!(2,  being  almost  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Immediately  after  his  first  circuit, 
he  commenced  that  series  of  "  raids,"  as  he  playfully  call- 
ed them,  or  excursions  into  the  secluded  border-districts, 
which  in  a  few  years  enabled  him  to  amass  the  materials 
for  his  first  considerable  work.  His  walks  on  the  boards  of 
the  Parliament  House,  the  Westminster  Hall  of  Scotland, 
if  they  gained  him  lor  a  time  few  professional  fees  speedily 
procured  him  renown  among  his  fellow-lawyers  as  a  story- 
teller of  high  excellence;  his  father's  connections  and  his 
own  friendships  opened  for  him  a  ready  admission  into  the 
best  society  of  the  city,  in  which  his  cheerful  temper  and 
his  rich  store  of  anecdotes  made  him  universally  popular  ; 
and  liis  German  studies  produced,  in  1706,  his  earliest  poeti- 
cal effort*  that  were  published,  namely,  the  translations  of 
Burger's  ballads,  Lenora  and  the  Wild  Huntsman.  The 
same  year  w  itnessed  the  disappointment  of  a  long  and  fond- 
ly-cherished hope,  by  the  marriage  of  a  young  lady,  whose 
image,  notwithstanding,  clung  to  his  memory  through  life, 
and  inspired  some  of  the  tenderest  strains  of  his  poetry. 

In  the  summer  of  1 797,  however,  on  a  visit  to  the  water- 
ing-place of  Gilsland,  in  Cumberland,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter,  a  young  lady  of 
French  birth  and  parentage,  whose  mother,  the  » idow  of  a 
royalist  of  Lyons,  had  escaped  to  England,  and  there  died, 
leaving  her  children  to  the  guardianship  of  their  father's 
friend  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  A  mutual  attachment 
ensued;  and,  after  the  removal  of  prudential  doubts,  which 
had  arisen  among  the  connections  on  both  sides,  Scott  and 
Miss  Carpenter  were  married  at  Carlisle  in  December  of 
the  same  year. 

The  German  ballads,  which,  though  they  met  with  very 
little  sale,  had  been  justly  praised  by  a  few  competent  critics, 
served  as  the  translator's  introduction  to  the  then  celebrated 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  who  enlisted  him  as  a  contributor 
to  his  poetical  Tales  of  Wonder  ;  and  one  cannot  now  but 
smile  to  hear  of  the  elation  with  which  the  author  of  Wa- 
verlcy  at  that  time  contemplated  the  patronising  kindness 
extended  to  him  by  the  author  of  The  Monk.  Early  in 
1788  was  published  Scott's  translation  of  Goethe's  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen,  which,  through  lewis's  assistance,  was  sold  to 
a  I»ndon  bookseller  for  twenty-five  guineas;  but,  though 
favourably  criticised,  it  was  received  by  the  public  as  coldly 
as  the  preceding  volume.  In  the  summer  of  1799,  the  poet 
wrote  those  ballads  which  he  has  himself  called  his  "  first 
serious  attempts  in  verse ;"  the  Glenfinlas,  the  Eve  of  St 
John,  and  the  Grey  Brother. 

After  Scott's  marriage,  several  of  his  summers  were  spent 
in  a  pretty  cottage  at  Lass  wade  near  Edinburgh,  where  he 
formed,  besides  other  acquaintances,  those  of  the  noble 
houses  of  Melville  and  Bucdeuch.  The  influence  of  these 
powerful  friends,  willingly  exerted  for  one  whose  society 
was  agreeable,  whose  birth  connected  htm,  though  very  re- 
motely, with  the  latter  of  those  titled  families,  and  who  in 
politics  was  decidedly  and  actively  devoted  to  the  ruling 
party,  procured  for  him,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1799,  his  ap- 
pointment as  sheriff-depute  of  Selkirkshire,  an  office  which 
imposed  very  little  duty,  while  it  gave  him  a  permanent  sa- 
lary of  I..300  per  annum.  His  father's  death  had  recently 
bestowed  on  him  a  small  patrimony;  his  wife  had  an  income 
which  was  considerable  enough  to  aid  him  greatly ;  his  prac- 
tice as  a  lawyer  yielded,  though  not  much,  yet 
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titer,  his  situation  in  life,  if  not  eminent,  was  at  least  strik- 
ingly favourable  when  compared  with  that  which  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  most  literary  men.  Scott,  however,  now  twen- 
ty-eight years  of  age,  had  done  nothing  to  found  a  reputa- 
tion for  him  as  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  there  appeared  as  yet 
to  be  but  little  probability  that  he  should  attach  himself  to 
literature  as  a  profession,  or  consider  it  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  relaxation  for  those  leisure  hours  which  were  left  un- 
occupied by  business  and  the  enjoyments  of  polite  society. 

in  I  BOO  and  1801  those  hours  were  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  the  fruit  of  his  childish 
recollections,  and  of  his  youthful  rambles  and  studies.  The 
first  two  volumes  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  and  the  edition,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  copies,  was 
sold  off  before  its  close.  This  work,  however,  the  earliest  of 
his  which  can  be  said  to  have  given  him  any  general  fame, 
yielded  him  about  eighty  pounds  of  clear  profit ;  being  very 
far  less  than  he  must  have  expended  in  the  investigations 
out  of  which  it  sprang.  In  1803  it  was  completed  by  the 
publication  of  the  third  volume.  Besides  the  value  which 
the  Minstrelsy  possesses  in  itself,  in  the  noble  antique  bal- 
lads, so  industriously,  tastefully,  and  vet  conscientiouslv 
edited,  in  the  curious  and  spiritedly-used  information  w  hich 
overflows  through  all  the  prose  annotations,  and  in  those 
few  original  poems  which  gave  the  earliest  warning  of  that 
genius  which  as  yet  had  lurked  unseen,  the  work  has  now  a 
separate  value  and  interest,  as  forming  the  most  curious  of 
all  illustrations  for  the  history  of  its  editor's  mind  and  of  his 
subsequent  works.  "  One  of  the  critics  of  that  day,"  re- 
marks Mr  Lockhart,  "  said  that  the  book  contained  '  the 
elements  of  a  hundred  historical  romances;'  and  this  critic 
was  a  prophetic  one.  No  person  who  has  not  gone  through 
its  volumes  fur  the  express  purpose  of  comparing  their  con- 
tents with  his  great  original  works,  can  have  formed  a  con- 
ception of  the  endless  variety  of  incidents  and  images,  now 
expanded  and  emblazoned  by  his  mature  art,  of  which  the 
first  hints  may  be  found  either  in  the  text,  of  those  primi- 
tive ballads,  or  in  the  notes  which  the  happy  rambles  of  his 
youth  hod  gathered  together  for  their  illustration." 

But  before  the  publication  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  the 
poet  had  begun  to  attempt  a  higher  flight.  "  In  the  third 
volume,"  says  he,  writing  to  his  friend  George  Ellis  in  1803, 
"  I  intend  to  publish  a  long  poem  of  my  own.  It  will  be 
a  kind  of  romance  of  border  chivalry,  in  a  light- horseman 
sort  of  stanza."  This  border  romance  was  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  which,  however,  soon  extended  in  plan  and 
dimensions,  and,  originating  as  a  ballad  on  a  goblin  story, 
became  at  length  a  long  anu  varied  poem.  The  first  draught 
of  it,  in  its  present  shape,  was  written  in  the  autumn  of 
1802,  and  the  whole  history  of  its  progress  has  been  de- 
lightfully told  by  the  author  himself,  and  is  well  illustrated 
by  his  biographer. 

In  1803,  during  a  visit  to  London,  Scott,  already  famili- 
arly acquainted  with  Ellis,  Ilcber,  and  other  literary  men, 
and  now  possessing  high  reputation  himself  in  virtue  of  the 
Minstrelsy,  was  introduced  to  several  of  the  first  men  of  the 
time  ;  and  thenceforth,  bland  as  he  was  in  manner,  and  kind 
in  heart,  indefatigable  and  successful  in  his  study  of  human 
cliaracter,  and  always  willing  to  receive  witli  cordiality  the 
strangers  whom  his  waxing  fame  brought  about  him,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find,  that  not  to  know  personally  Walter 
Scott,  argued  one's  self  unknown.  The  toleration  and  kind- 
liness of  his  character  are  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  firm 
as  his  own  political  opinions  were,  and  violently  as  excite- 
ment sometimes  led  him  to  express  them,  not  only  did  he 
always  continue  on  friendly  terms  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
opposite  party  in  Edinburgh,  but  several  of  them  were  hit 
intimate  friends  and  associates ;  and  he  even  was  for  some 
years  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

In  1804  was  published  his  edition  of  the  i 
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Sentt,  Sir  of  Sir  Tristrcm,  sr>  valuable  for  iu  learned  dissertations,  and 
^      J"^  f»>  that  admirable  imitation  of  the  antique  which  appears 
as  a  continuation  of  the  early  minstrel's  work. 

During  that  year  and  the  preceding,  the  Lay  was  freely 
communicated  to  all  the  author's  friends,  Wordsworth  and 
Jeffrey  among  the  rest;  and  after  undergoing  various 
changes  and  receiving  enthusiastic  approval  in  several 
quarters  from  which  commendation  was  wont  to  issue  but 
sparingly,  it  was  at  length  published,  in  the  first  week  of 
180S.  The  poet,  now  thirty-three  vears  of  age,  took  his 
I  as  a  classic  in  English  literature.  Its  circu- 
ecame  immense,  and  has  since  ex- 
ceeded that  of  anv  other  English  poem. 

But  exactly  at  this  culminating  point  of  the  poet's  life, 
turn  aside  from  the  narrative  of  his  literary  tri- 
to  notice  a  step  of  another  kind,  which  proved  the 
;  he  ever  took.    In  one  of  those  interest' 
i  of  1830,  which  throw  so  much  light  on 
personal  history,  he  has  told  us,  that  from  the 
it  became  certain  that  literature 
of  his  days,  he  deti 
institute  a  necessary  source  of  his  income.  Few 
perhaps,  have  not  nourished  a  wish  of  this 
1 1  but  very  few  indeed  have  possessed,  like  Scott,  the 
i  of  converting  the  desire  into 
In  1805,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  he  was, 
of  practice  at  the  bar  and  of  literary  profits,  in  possession  of 
•  fixed  revenue  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  L.  1000  a  year."  To 
most  men  of  letters  this  income  would  have  appeared  af- 
fluence ;  but  Scott  has  frankly  avowed,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  such.  The  truth  is,  that  his  mind  was  already  filled  with 
:  which  speedily  became  its  master-passion,  name- 
abition,  not  of  founding  a  new  family  (for  that 
was  too  mean  an  aim  for  his  pride  of  birth  to  stoop  to),  but 
of  adding  to  his  own  ancestral  pretensions  that  claim  to 
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to  form  the  principal 
that  it  should  at 


ly,  the 


ancient  pedigree  does  not  always 
alone,  but  which  belongs  to  it " 


dignity 
holder  ; 


the 


it  stands  alone,  but  which  belongs  to  it  beyond  chal- 
I  when  it  is  united  with  territorial  possessions.  The 
fame  of  a  great  poet,  now  within  his  reach,  if  not  already 
grasped,  seemed  to  him  a  little  thing,  compared  with  the 
dignity  of  a  well-descended  and  wealthy 
and,  while  neither  he  nor  his  friends 
i  the  immensity  of  those 
was  afterwards  to  place  at  his  disposal  for  the 
'  e  wish,  two  plans  occurred  and  we 
nited  to  conduct  him  far  at  least 

goal. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  obtaining  of  one  of  the 
pal  clerkships  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session,  offices  of 
high  respectability,  executed  at  a  moderate  cost  of  time 
and  trouble,  and  remunerated  at  that  time  by  an  income 
of  about  L.800  a  year,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
L.1300.  This  object  was  attained  early  in  1806,  through 
his  ministerial  influence,  aided  by  the  consideration  paid  to 
his  talents  ;  although,  owing  to  a  private  arrangement  with 
his  predecessor,  he  did  not  receive  any  part  of  the  emolu- 
ments till  six  years  later. 

The  second  plan  was  of  a  different  sort,  being  in  fact  a 
commercial  speculation.  James  Ballantyne,  a  schoolfellow 
of  Scott,  a  man  possessing  a  good  education,  and  consider 
able  literary  talent  of  a  practical  kind,  having  become  the 
editor  and  printer  of  a  newspaper  in  Kelso,  had  been  cm- 
ployed  to  print  the  Minstrelsy,  and  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  the  elegance  with  which  thai  work  was  produced, 
afterwards,  in  pursuance  of  Scott's  advice,  he 
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should  make  a  large  advance,  on  condition  of  being  admitted  *»tt,  8st 
as  u  partner  in  the  firm,  to  the  amount  of  a  third  share,  w«*« 
Accordingly,  in  May  1805,  Walter  Scott  became  regidarly  >"~v~"-/ 
a  partner  of  the  printing-house  of  James  Ballantyne  and 
Company,  though  the  fact  remained  for  the  public,  and  for 
all  his  fiiends  but  one,  a  profound  secret.    "  The  forming 
of  this  commercial  connexion  was,"  says  his  son-in-law,  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  Scott's  life.    He  I 
bound  by  it  during  twenty  years,  and  its  in 
literary  exertions  and  his  worldly  f 
of  much  good  and  not  a  little  evil. 

fto  mixed  bind  o*1j*i.ti t.  l cl  dun  n  p  t H i .  \  1 1  i^v^i 1 1 1 l! i  s  of  41  loo^ 
and  vigorous  career,  that  I  at  this  moment  doubt  whether 
it  ought,  on  the  whole,  to  be  considered  with  more  of  satis- 
faction or  of  regret." 

From  this  time  we  are  to  view  Scott  as  incessantly  en- 
gaged in  that  memorable  course  of  literary  industry  whose 
toils  advancing  years  served  only  to  augment,  and  from 
the  duties  of  his  two  professional  offices  of 
and  sheriff,  nor  the  i 
on  him  by  society,  were  ever  able  to  divert  I 
stood  deservedly  high  in  the  favour  of  the  b 
merely  as  a  poet  and  man  of  genius,  but  as  < 
of  an  extraordinary  mass  of  information,  and  of  such  habits 

his  knowledge  to  ac- 
He  was  therefore  soon  embarked  in  undertakings, 
not  indeed  altogether  inglorious,  but  involving  an  amount 
of  drudgery  to  which,  perhaps,  no  man  of  equal  original 
genius  has  ever  condescended.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
his  edition  of  Dryden,  which,  entered  upon  in  1805.  was 
completed  and  published  in  1808. 

But  the  list  of  works  in  which  his  poetical  genius  shone 
forth  continued  rapidly  to  increase  amidst  his  multiplicity 
of  other  avocations.    From  the  summer  of  1804  till  that  of 

spent  by  him  and  his  family  at  Ashestiel.  a 
the  Tweed  som 
me  of  the  poet's  kinsmen.  In 


He  now 


chiefly 

in  1805,  , 
cl  which,  on  the  disapproval  of 
cal  friends,  was  thrown  aside  and  i 


the  magnificent  poem  of  Marmion,  which 
the  beginning  of  1 808.  At  the  same  place, 
dthe  opening  chapters  of  a 
of  one  of  the  author's  criti- 
for  years. 

Scott's  cfMnrnorciAi  cncutrcmcrtts  must  now  sirsin  be  sd~ 
verted  to.  In  the  year  1808  he  took  a  part,  perhaps  as  sug- 
gester,  certainly  as  a  zealous  promoter,  of  a  scheme  which 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Quarterly  Bcview  in 
London,  as  a  political  and  literary  counterpoise  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  the  advocate  of  Whig  opinions.  But  the 
poet  had  other  than  political  grounds  for  embarking  in  this 
opposition.  He  had  seriously  quarrelled  with  the  firm  of 
Constable  and  Company,  the  publishers  of  the  1 
Review,  and  of  several  of  his  own  earlier  works; 
wish  to  check  the  enterprising  head  of  that  house  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  Scottish  literature,  is 


at  the 


ache 


to  Edinburgh,  where,  under  the  patronage  of  the  poet  and 
his  friends,  and  assisted  by  his  own  character  and  skill,  his 
printing  business  accumulated  to  an  extent  which  his  capi- 
tal, even  with  pecuniary  aid  from  Scott,  proved  inadequate 
to  sustain.  An  application  for  a  new  loan  was  met  by  a 
nied,  however,  by  a  proposal,  that  Scott 


openly  avowed,  in  Scott's 
one  of  his  principal  motive 
His  plan,  as  far  as  it  was  explained  either  to  the 
to  his  own  friends,  amounted  only  to  this :  That  a  l 
lishing  house  should  be  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  under  the" ma- 
nagement of  John  Ballantyne,  a  younger  brother  of  James ; 
and  that  this  firm,  with  the  acknowledged  patronage  of 
Scott  and  his  friends,  should  engage  in  a  scries  of  extensive 
literary  undertakings,  including,  amongst  others,  the  annual 
publication  of  a  historical  and  literary  Register,  conducted 
on  Tory  principles.  But,  unfortunately  both  for  Scott's  peace 
of  mind,  and  ultimately  also  for  his  worldly  fortunes,  there  was 
here,  as  in  his  previously-formed  connection  with  the  same 
family,  an  undivulged  secret.  The  profits  of  the  printing- 
house  had  been  large  ;  Scott's  territorial  ambition  had  been 
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Scott,  Sir  growing  faster  than  his  prospect  of  being  able  to  feed  it ; 
Walter,  ^and  these  causes,  inextricably  mixed  up  with  pique  towards 
Constable,  and  kindliness  for  his  Kelso  proteges  led  him 
into  an  entanglement  which  at  length  ruined  both  himself 
and  his  associates.  By  the  contract  of  the  publishing  house 
of  John  Ballantyne  and  Company,  executed  in  May  1808, 
Scott  became  a  secret  partner  to  the  extent  of  one  third. 
The  unhappy  issue  of  this  affair  will  force  itself  on  our  no- 
lice  at  a  later  stage. 

In  the  mean  time  we  see  him  prosecuting  for  some  time 
his  career  of  poetical  success.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
published  in  1810,  was  followed  by  the  Vision  of  Don  Ro- 
derick in  181 1  ;  by  Rokeby  in  181:2  ;  and  by  the  Bridal  of 
Triermain,  which  came  out  anonymously  in  1813.  His 
poems  may  be  said  to  have  closed  in  1815  with  the  I -on!  of 
the  Isles  and  the  Field  of  Waterloo;  since  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less, in  1817,  appeared  without  the  writer's  name,  and  the 
dramatic  poems  of  1822  and  1830  are  quite  unworthy  of 
him.  In  the  midst  of  these  poetical  employments  he  made 
his  second  and  last  great  appearance  as  an  editor  and  com- 
mentator of  English  classics,  by  publishing  in  18U  his  edi- 
tion of  Swift. 

But  from  1815  till  1825,  Scott's  name  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely to  be  before  the  public  as  an  avowed  author ;  and 
for  those  who  chose  to  believe  that  he  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  Wavcrley  Novels  it  must  have  been  a  question  not  a 
little  puzzling,  if  it  ever  occurred  to  them,  how  this  man, 
who  wrote  with  such  case,  and  seemed  to  take  such  plea- 
sure in  writing,  was  now  occupying  his  hours  of  leisure.  A 
r  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  such  works  as  Paul's 
and  annotations  in  occasional  editions  of  ancient 
tracts,  accounted  but  poorly  for  his  time  during  ten  years. 

About  1813  and  1814  his  popularity  as  a  poet  was  sen- 
sibly on  the  decline,  partly  from  causes  inherent  in  his 
later  poems  themselves,  and  partly  from  extraneous  causes, 
among  which  a  prominent  place  belongs  to  the  appearance 
of  Byron.  No  man  was  more  quicksighted  than  Scott  in 
perceiving  the  ebb  of  popular  favour  ;  and  no  man  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  reverse  with  firmness.  He  put  in 
serious  execution  a  threat  which  he  had  playfully  uttered 
to  one  of  his  own  family  even  before  the  publication  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  "  If  I  fail  now,"  said  he,  "  I  will  write 
prose  for  life."  And  in  writing  prose  his  genius  discover- 
ed, on  its  first  attempt,  a  field  in  which  it  earned  triumphs 
even  more  splendid  than  its  early  ones  in  the  domain  of 
poetry. 

The  chapters  of  fiction  begun  at  Ashestiel  in  1805,  which 
hud  already  been  resumed  and  again  thrown  aside,  were 
once  more  taken  up,  and  the  work  was  finished  with  mira- 
culous rapidity  ;  the  second  and  third  volumes  having  been 
written  during  the  afternoons  of  three  summer  weeks  in  1814. 
The  novel  appeared  in  July  of  that  year,  under  the  title  of 
Wavcrley,  and  its  success  from  the  first  was  unequivocal 
and  unparalleled.  Although  we  cannot  here  give  a  cata- 
logue of  Scott's  works,  yet  in  truth  such  a  list  of  the  no- 
vels and  romances  does  in  itself  present  the  most  surprising 
proof,  both  of  his  patient  industry,  and  of  the  singularly  equa- 
ble command  which  he  had  at  all  times  over  his  mental  re- 
sources. In  the  midst  of  occupations  which  would  have 
taken  away  all  leisure  from  other  men,  the  press  poured 
forth  volume  after  volume,  in  a  succession  so  rapid  as  to  de- 
prive of  some  part  of  its  absurdity  one  of  the  absurd  sup- 
positions of  the  day,  namely,  that  more  persons  than  one  were 
concerned  in  the  novels.  Guy  Mannering,  the  second  of  the 
series,  in  1815,  was  followed  in  18  hi  by  the  Antiquarv  and 
the  First  Series  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord.  Rob'  Roy 
appeared  in  1817  ;  the  Second  Series  of  the  Tales  in  1818 ; 
and  in  1 8 1 9  the  Third  Series  and  b  anhoe.    Two  romance* 

c  put 
'  and  the  Abbot ; 
of  Nigel, 


coming  out  alone  in  1 822,  was  followed  in  1 823  by  no  fewer  Seott,  Sir 
than  three  work*  of  fiction,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Qucntin  Walter. 
Durward,  and  St  Ronan'*  Well ;  and  the  comparatively ' 
scanty  number  of  novels  in  1 82 4  and  1825,  which  produced 
respectively  only  Rcdgaunllct  and  the  Tales  of  the  Cru» 
saders,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  author  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  large  historical  work. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  touch  on  the  many  interesting 
details  which  Scott's  personal  history  presents  during  these 
brilliant  years;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  say,  that  his 
dream  of  territorial  acquisition  was  realized  with  a  splen- 
dour which,  a  few  years  before,  he  himself  could  not  have 
hoped  for.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  181 1,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  small  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  on  the  banks  ot  the 
Tweed,  which  received  the  name  of  AbboUford,  and  in  a  few 
years  grew,  by  new  purchases,  intoa  large  estate.  The  modest 
dwelling  first  planned  on  this  little  manor,  w  ith  iu  two  spare 
bed-rooms  and  iu  plain  appurtenances,  expanded  itself  in 
like  manner  with  its  masters  waxing  means  of  expenditure. 


till  it  had  become  that  baronial  castle  which  we  now  i 
rentially  visit  as  the  minstrel's  home.  The  hospitality  of 
the  poet  increased  with  his  seeming  prosperity  ;  his  morn- 
ings were  dedicated  to  composition,  and  his  evenings  to  so- 
ciety ;  and  from  the  date  of  his  baronetcy  in  1 820  to  the  final 
catastrophe  in  1826,  no  mansion  in  Europe,  of  poet  or  of 
nobleman,  could  boast  such  a  succession  of  guests  illustri- 
ous for  rank  or  talent,  as  those  who  sat  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
board,  and  departed  proud  of  having  been  so  honoured. 
His  family  meanwhile  grew  up  around  him  ;  his  eldest  son 
and  daughter  married ;  most  of  his  early  friends  continued 
to  stand  by  his  side  ;  and  few  that  saw  the  poet  in  1825,  a 
hale  and  seemingly  happy  man  of  fifty-four,  could  have 
guessed  that  there  remained  for  him  only  a  few  more  years 
(year*  of  mortification  and  of  sorrow),  before  he  should  sink 
into  the  grave,  struck  down  by  internal  calamity,  not  by  the 
gentle  hand  of  time. 

And  yet  not  only  was  this  the  issue,  but,  even  in  the 
hour  of  his  greatest  seeming  prosperity,  Scott  had 
and  again  been  secretly  struggling  against  some  of  the  i 
alarming  anxieties.  On  details  as  to  his  unfortunate  < 
mercial  engagements  we  cannot  here  enter.  It  is  i 
to  say,  that  the  printing  company  of  which  he  was  a  i 
which  seems  to  have  had  considerable  liabilities 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  publishing  house,  was  i 
extricably  entangled  with  the  concerns  of  the  latter,  many 
of  whose'  largest  speculations  had  been  completely  unsuc- 
cessful ;  that,  besides  this,  both  firms  were  involved  to  an  en- 


s  extent  with  the  Imusc  of  Constable ;  and  that  large 
which  had  been  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  as  copyright- 
money  for  the  novels,  had  been  paid  in  bills  which  were 
still  current,  and  threatening  to  come  back  on  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  1826,  Constable's  house  stopped  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Ballantyne,  for  a  very 
large  sum,  followed  instantly  and  of  course.  Probably  even 
the  utter  nun  which  this  catastrophe  brought  upon  Scott, 
was  not  more  painful  to  him  than  the  exposure  which  it 
ssarily  involved,  of  those  secret  connections  the  exist- 
of  which  even  his  most  confidential  friends  could  till 
only 


suspected.  But  if  lie  had 
ouragcous  and  honourable 


been  im- 


advantage,  as 


The  year  1820  gave  them  the 


1821,  Kenil 


S!iU  gave  tl 
Iworth  and 


the  Pirate 


prudent,  he  \ 
no  period  of  his  life 
w  hen  he  stood,  as  n< 
w  ith  a  load  of  debt  from  i 
able  to  relieve  him.  He  came  forward  without  a  day's  de- 
lay, and  refused  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  ordinary  bankrupt, 
or  to  avail  himself  of  those  steps  which  w  ould  have  set  him 
free  from  the  claims  of  his  creditors,  on  surrendering  his 
property  to  them.  He  insisted  that  these  claims  should,  so 
far  as  regarded  him.  be  still  allowed  to  subsist;  and  he 
pledged  himself  that  the  labour  of  his  future  life  should  he 
unremittingly  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  them.    He  did 
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Srott,  3ir  more  than  fulfil  his  noble  promise ;  for  the  gigantic  toil  to 
ter'  which,  during  years  after  this,  he  submitted,  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  that  shortened  his  life.  His  self-sacrifice,  how- 
ever, effected  astonishingly  much  towards  the  purpose  which 
it  was  designed  to  serve.  Between  January  1 826  and  Janu- 
ary 1828,  he  had  realised  for  the  creditors  the  surprising 
sum  of  nearly  L.40,000 ;  and  soon  after  his  death  the  prin- 
cipal ol  the  whole  Ballantyne  debt  was  paid  up  by  his  exe- 
cutors. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  describe  the  efforts  by  which 
this  result  was  accomplished.  After  spending  at  Abbots- 
ford,  in  1826,  a  solitary  summer,  very  unlike  its  former 
scenes  of  splendour,  Scott,  returning  to  town  for  his  win- 
ter duties,  and  compelled  to  leave  behind  him  his  dying 
wife  (who  survived  but  till  the  spring),  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  lodgings  and  there  continued  that  system  of  in- 
cessant and  redoubled  labour  which  he  had  already  main- 
tained for  months,  and  maintained  afterwards  till  it  killed 
him.  Woodstock,  published  in  1826,  had  been  written  dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  his  distresses ;  and  the  next  fruit  of  his  toil 
was  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  which,  commenced  before  the  ca- 
tastrophe, appeared  in  1827,  and  was  followed  by  the  First 
Series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongatc  ;  while  to  these  again 
succeeded,  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  First  Series  of 
the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  The  year  1828  produced  the 
Second  Series  of  both  of  these  works ;  1829  gave  Anne  of 
Gcierslein,  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  Scotland  for 
Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  and  the  Third  Series  of  the  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather.  The  same  year  also  witnessed  tin  com- 
mencement of  that  annotated  publication  of  the  collected 
•novels,  which,  together  with  the  similar  edition  of  the  poeti- 
cal works,  was  so  powerful  an  instrument  in  effecting  Scott's 
purpose  of  pecuniary  disentanglement.  In  1830  came  two 
Dramas,  the  Letters  on  Demonology,  the  Fourth  Series  of 
the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  and  the  second  volume  of  the 
History  of  Scotland.  If  we  are  disappointed  when  we  com- 
pare most  of  these  works  with  the  productions  of  younger 
and  happier  days,  our  criticism  will  be  disarmed  by  a  recol- 
lection of  the  honourable  end  which  the  later  w  orks  pro- 
moted ;  and  as  to  the  last  productions  of  the  mighty  master, 
the  volumes  of  1831,  containing  Count  Robert  and  Castle 
Dangerous,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  melancholy 
circumstances  under  which  these  were  composed  and  pub- 
lished, will  be  capable  of  any  feeling  but  that  of  compassion- 
ate respect. 

The  dejection  which  it  was  impossible  for  Scott  not  to 
feel  in  commencing  his  self-imposed  task,  was  materially 
lightened,  and  his  health  invigorated,  by  an  excursion  to 
London  and  Paris  in  the  course  of  1826,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  the  Life  of  Napoleon.  In  1829 
alarming  symptoms  appeared,  and  were  followed  by  a  para- 
lytic attack  in  February  1830,  after  which  the  tokens  of  the 
disease  were  always  more  or  less  perceptible  to  his  family ; 
but  the  severity  of  his  tasks  continued  unremitted,  although 
in  that  year  he  retired  from  his  clerkship,  and  took  up  his 
permanent  residence  at  Abbotsford.  The  mind  was  now 
but  too  evidently  shaken,  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  the  diary 
which  he  kept  contains,  about  and  after  this  time,  melan- 
choly misgivings  of  his  own  upon  this  subject.  In  April 
1831  he  had  the  most  severe  shock  of  his  disease  that  had 
yet  attacked  him;  and  having  been  at  length  persuaded  to 
abandon  literary  exertion,  he  left  Abbotsford  in  September 
of  that  year,  on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  no  country  of 
which  he  had  ever  yet  visited,  except  some  parts  of  France 
and  Flanders.  This  new  tour  was  undertaken  with  the  faint 
hope  that  abstinence  from  mental  labour  might  for  a  time 
avert  the  impending  blow.  A  ship  of  war,  furnished  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Admiralty,  conveyed  Sir  Walter,  first  to  Mal- 
ta, and  then  to  Naples ;  and  the  accounts  which  we  have, 
both  of  the  voyage  and  of  his  residence  in  Italy,  abound  with 
of  melancholy  interest.  After  "the  beginning 


of  May  1 832,  his  mind  was  completely  overthrown 
vous  impatience  forced  his  companions  to  hurry  him  home- 
ward from  Home  through  the  Tyrol  to  Frankfort ;  in  June 
they  arrived  in  London,  whence  Sir  Walter  was  conveyed 
by  sea  to  Edinburgh  ;  and,  having  reached  Abbotsford  on 
the  11th  of  July,  he  there  continued  to  exist,  with  few  in- 
tervals of  consciousness,  till  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of 
September,  when  he  expired,  having  just  completed  tbe 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  On  the  26th  he  was  buried  in 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey. 

In  the  article  Romance,  observations  have  been  made 
on  Scott's  prose  works  of  fiction.  It  remains  here  to  add 
a  very  few  words  on  the  character  of  his  poetry.  It  would 
be  rash  for  any  who  have  lived  only  in  the  same  age  with 
a  great  poet,  and  still  more  rash  for  those  whose  earliest 
conceptions  of  poetical  celebrity  and  poetical  beauty  arc  in- 
separably associated  with  his  name  and  his  writings,  to  pro- 
nounce peremptorily  on  the  rank  which  may  probably  be 
assigned  to  him  by  posterity,  among  the  classics  of  his  na- 
tive language.  But  without  venturing  on  such  ground  as 
this,  there  are  points  of  comparison  with  himself  and  others, 
which  may  warrantably  be  applied  to  the  illustration  of  his 
genius. 

In  regard  to  the  spirit  which  animates  the  poetry  of  Scott, 
he  stands  entirely  alone  in  his  age  ;  separated  indeed  so  far 
from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  that  his  universal  popula- 
rity seems  at  the  first  glance  to  have  in  it  something  unac- 
countable. The  passionate  in  tenseness  and  moody  self-in- 
quisition of  Byron,  the  calm  thoughtful ness  and  universal 
sympathies  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  wildness  of  Coleridge's 
lyrical  dreams,  are  in  their  several  kinds  allied  to  those 
impulses  which  have  widest  sway  in  these  generations  of 
our  race  ;  while  other  poets,  Campbell  with  his  gentle  pa- 
thos, Crabbe  with  his  melancholy  anatomy  of  life,  and 
Moore  with  his  overflow  of  voluptuous  imagery,  appeal  to 
emotions  which  are  not  so  much  distinctive  of  particular 
periods  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as  common  to  the  mind 
in  all  its  ages.  But  the  world  which  Scott  reproduced 
in  the  midst  of  us,  the  world  of  feudalism  and  chivalry, 
the  transition -stage  in  the  annals  of  Christian  Europe,  is 
one  with  which  the  men  of  modern  times  have  very  little 
communion  or  fellow-feeling ;  and  the  boldness  with  which 
he  chose  his  themes  was  even  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
tone  in  which  he  ventured  to  treat  them  ;  neither  jesting 
with  his  own  fancies,  like  Pulci  or  Ariosto,  nor,  like  Tasso, 
overlaying  the  essential  substance  of  the  chivalrous  life 
with  a  garniture  of  poetry  and  of  delicate  feeling  which  left 
the  genuine  light  of  elder  times  but  few  openings  to  glim- 
mer through  ;  but  grappling  with  his  materials  in  the  be- 
lieving and  lofty  devotion  of  an  historical  poet,  and  painting 
fur  us  a  picture  in  which  the  fierce  and  fiery  spirit  of  martial 
adventure  inspires  the  leading  groups,  and  gives  the  outlines 
of  the  piece,  while  interesting  local  superstitions  and  the 
ascetic  religion  of  Catholicism,  the  absorbing  love  of  coun- 
try and  the  anomalous  devotcdness  of  feudalism,  form,  singly 
or  united,  the  colouring  which  is  spread  over  different  por- 
tions of  the  composition. 

For,  in  essentials,  this  character  of  historical  truth  does 
belong  to  the  poetry  of  Scott ;  not  indeed  that  his  view  of 
the  old  world  is  one  which  could  have  presented  itself  to 
those  who  lived  nearer  to  the  times  he  depicts  ;  but  that 
it  is  almost  as  near  to  truth  as  consists  with  the  united  re- 
quirements made  by  the  purposes  of  his  art  and  the  temper 
of  his  age,  and  probably  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  simi- 
lar attempt  which  has  been  made  in  modern  times.  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  instances  in  which  he  does  not  preserve 
this  fidelity  to  the  claims  of  his  subject ;  but  it  is  surpris- 
ingly preserved  in  his  best  works,  and  the  inferiority  of  the 
others  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  their  deficiency  in  it. 
Indeed  he  goes  even  farther  than  this ;  for  he  not  only  pre- 
sents to  us  the  scenes  of  old,  but  he  invests  them  in  a  dress 


his  ner-  Scott,  Sit 
Walter. 
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substantially  the  Mime  as  that 


Walter,  been  c)0thed  by  poet*  contemporary,  or  nearly 

'  them,  if  these,  tor  their  metrical  romances  or  their 


n  which  they  would  have  try,  who  have  portrayed  with  such  admirable  force  and  fire  Seott,  Sir 
"rig  the  soldier's  thirst  for  battle,  and  the  headlong  fury  of  the  (  Walter, 
da  field  of  slaughter.    Throughout  all  his  works  there  occur ' 
of  love  and  war,  had  possessed  equal  appliances,  in  a  formed  bursts  of  this  sort,  which  would  of  themselves  have  placed 
language,  and  in  extended  views  as  to  the  principles  of  the  him  high  among  poets  of  the  class,  even  ttiough  he  had 
poetical  art.  never  written  his  noblest  passages  of  warfare,  the  knightly 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is  really  a  long  border- 
ballad  ;  and,  inspired  by  the  poet's  early  recollections  and 
studies,  and  nourished  not  only  by  those'  copious  sources  of 
illustration  of  which  the  Border  Minstrelsy  furnishes  abun- 
imens,  but  by  affectionate  familiarity  with  the 
i  of  his  story,  this  work  possesses,  both  in  spirit 
in  details,  at  once  a  fervour  and  a  unity  superior  to 
any  of  his  others.  Very  little  indeed,  either  of  incident  or 
cnaractcr,  wouw  require  to  t>e  witnurawn  trom  it,  as  toreign 
to  iu  essence.  Marmion  is  pitched  in  another  key,  but  i» 
still  antique,  and,  though  leas  rich  in  characteristic  details 
of  the  olden  time,  and  rather  less  free  from  modern  admix- 
tures,  is  pervaded  almost  throughout  bv  the  chivalrous 
spirit,  while  that  spirit  blazes  forth  at  several  points  with  a 
splendour  which  the  poet  elsewhere  never  equalled.  The 

of  history  ;  the  full  develop- 
i  in  which 


of  FiUjames  and  Roderick,  or  the  magnificent  bat- 
tle-piece which  closes  Marmion.  His  clear  and  cheerful, 
yet  delicately  sketched  and  poetically  elevated  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  less  strong  in  their  outlines  than  some 
poetry  of  a  similar  kind,  and  less  vivid  in  their  colouring 
and  chiaroscuro  than  others,  but  always  pleasing  and  ori- 
ginal, and  often  far  more,  mav  probably  be  said  to  be,  after 
their 


ths 


distinctive  feature  of  his 


poetry  is  not  high,  it  r 
>rmly  inoffensive ;  and  if  most 
than  those  of  some  other 
leave  on  the  mind  a  i 


poem  is  a  metrical 
ment  of  a  species  of 


faintly  traced  the  design."  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
be  so  readily  referred  to  any  one  class  of  our  old 


If  the 

at  least  admitted  that  it  is 
passages  excite  us 
poets,  there  is 

pleasing  expression  of  content  and  hopefulness, 
in  his  views  of  human  society,  the  only  thing  which 
all  jar  on  the  feelings  of  any,  is  that  tendency  to  aristocratic 
',  which,  not  indeed  shrinking  from  contact  with  the 
and  willingly  recognising  and  esteeming  many 
of  their  virtues,  yet  considers  them  strictly  as  the  depen 


i  in  which,  indeed,  that  moving  panorama  of  gor-   dents  of  higher  men,  and  is  silentjin  everv  other  relation 
amidst  which  the  personages  exist,  is,  as  they 
quite  unknown.    But  this  very  fca- 


This  feeling,  so  palpable 


I  the  placidly  romantic  air  which  breathes  through 
:  of  the  adventures,  at  once  determine  iu  type  as  a  kind 
of  pastoral  romance  (instanced  more  frequently  in  foreign 
literature  than  in  our  own),  and  diffuse  over  the  work  a  sin- 
gular charm,  which  hides  from  us  much  vagueness,  both  in 
the  characters  and  in  the  historical  details  of  manners  and 
ideas.  Rokeby,  the  next  in  the  list,  is  confessedly  the 
weakest  of  its  author's  larger  poems,  as  it  is  also  that  in 
which  he  has  removed  himself  liirthest  from  his  ordinary 
models.  Defective  alike  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  historical 
fidelity,  it  would,  but  for  some  poetical  gems  which  sparkle 
through,  deserve  no  higher  name  than  that  of  a  novel  in 
verse.  In  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  we  behold  a  return  to  the 
poet's  higher  sources  of  inspiration  ;  for  we  have  here  ano- 
ther metrical  chronicle,  a  second  Marmion,  every  way  in- 
ferior to  the  first. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  task  which  Scott  has 
thus  performed,  of  creating  anew  the  scenes  and  characters 
of  a  fierce  and  chaotic  stage  of  society,  allowed  him  ample 
room  for  arousing  some  of  the  strongest  emotions  which 
poetry  can  awaken.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  errs  by  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  excitement  of  feelings  which,  though 
strictly  within  his  limits,  are  not  broadly  enough  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  most  men  to  found  any  lively  sympathy. 
Such  are  the  feelings  of  superstitious  awe  and  delight  in 
supernatural  invention,  feelings  which  are  chiefly  addressed 
in  his  two  anonymous  poems,  and  to  whose  prevalence 
these  works,  equal  in  some  points  to  any  thing  in  verse  he 
ever  wrote,  mainly  owe  their  want  of  general  interest  and 
popularity.  But  he  far  oftener  throws  himself  on  those 
principles  which  arc  universally  sympathized  with  and  ap- 
preciated, not  indeed  arousing  all  of  them  with  equal  skill, 
but  compounding,  out  of  the  use  he  makes  of  all,  a  representa- 
tion which  is  at  once  sufficiently  true  and  widely  attractive. 
That  which  was  really  the  master-feeling  of  the  times  he  deli- 
neates, the  love  of  warlike  udventure,  is  the  path  in  which 
he  has  been  by  far  most  successful.  In  tenderness  or  pas- 
sion he  dues  not  stand  by  any  means  first  among  the  poets 
of  our  day  ;  and  even  in  those  exhibitions  of  chivalrous  ge- 
nerosity and  lofty  feeling  which  are  so  closely  consonant  to 
his  stories  and  their  actors,  he  is,  although  often  delightfully 
felicitous,  yet  by  no  means  without  his  equals ;  but  there 
is  no  poet  of  our  times,  and  very  few  in  any  age  or  coun- 


his  poetry  and  in  his  romances,  is,  it  must  be  re- 
,  quite  in  keeping  as  a  feature  of  the  times  he  de- 
in  the  former  class  of  writings ;  and  even  as  an  ele- 


can  be  supposed  to  hold, 
both  in  r 
marked,  i 

scribes  in  the  former  class  of  writings  ;  and  even  as  i 
ment  in  modern  poetry,  there  doubtless  are,  after  all,  many' 
who  will  esteem  the  sentiment  a  just  one. 

In  skill  of  execution,  as  respects  both  ease  of  expression 
and  melody  of  versification,  there  is  in  the  poems  an  ex- 
ceedingly observable  progress,  not  at  all  corresponding  to 
their  respective  degrees  of  real  merit.  Both  in  diction  and 
in  music  there  is  a  very  wide  distinction  between  the  first 
few  stanzas  of  the  Lay  and  the  most  finished  passages  in 
Kokeby  or  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Not  less  noticeable  are 
the  variations  in  point  of  poetical  ornament,  a  thing  very 
different  from  genuine  poetical  force  or  beauty.  In  the 
Lay,  the  most  poetically  conceived  of  all  the  works,  there 
are  wonderfully  few  passages  of  the  kind  that  furnish  showy 
quotations,  though  those  of  this  class  that  do  occur  are  of 
a  very  high  order.  Marmion,  except  in  the  Introduction, 
scarcely  contains  more ;  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  possesses 
such  far  more  abundantly  ;  while  Rokeby  overflows  with 
couplets  poetically  sententious  ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
again  returns  towards  the  earlier  manner. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  poems  offer  a 
very  interesting  subject  of  consideration,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  in  their  relation  to  those  more  celebrated  and  cer- 
tainly higher  works  which  succeeded  them.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  preparations,  or,  in  the  artist's 
phrase,  studies,  for  the  novels  and  romances.  The  field  of 
speculation  which  is  thus  presented  may  furnish  some  in- 
telligent inquirer  with  extremely  apt  materials  for  illustrat- 
ing the  poet's  genius ;  but  the  mine  is  too  wealthy  to  be 
here  so  much  as  opened.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  while  the  latter  poems  in  their  spirit  approach  for  nearer 
to  the  prose  romance  than  the  earlier  ones,  thus  in  some 
degree  indicating  the  operations  which  were  going  on  in 
the  author's  mind,  yet  it  is  from  the  earlier  that  the  ro- 
mances have  derived  by  far  the  must  plentiful  hints  and 
materials.  In  the  slightly  sketched  personages  of  the  poems 
we  may  frequently  discover  elements  which  were  expanded 
into  tin  finished  characters  of  the  prose  works,  and  this  not 
only  in  the  dignified  and  poetical,  but  even  in  the  comic, 
as  one  instance  of  which  mav  be  cited  the  Friar  John  of 
Norham  as  the  first  outline  of  Robin  Hood's  Tuck.  In  in- 
cident, the  borrowings  from  the  | 
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Lake,  also,  both  in  it*  scenery  and  iu  draughts  of  High- 
land cliaracter,  may  be  considered  a*  the  preface  to 
Waverlev.  (w.  8-~G.) 

Scott,  William,  Baron  Stowed  was  born  I7ll  October 
1745,  at  Heworth,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  wither  his 
mother,  being  with  child,  had,  a  few  days  before,  icmoved ; 
deeming  it  prudent,  us  the  Scotch  rebels  were  advancing 
from  Prestonpans,  to  be  confined  there  rather  than  in 
Newcastle.  William  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr  William 
Scott,  coal-fitter  and  merchant,  Newcastle,  and  brother  of 
Lord  Eldon  ;  and  a  short  notice  of  his  family  circumstances 
and  early  education  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  memoir 
of  his  distinguished  brother. 

When  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  scholarship  for  the 
diocese  of  Durham  became  vacant  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  his  father,  aware  of  his  great  talents 
resolved  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  his  accidental  birth 
in  the  county  of  Durham  to  become  a  candidate  lor  it.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  there,  ou  the  24th 
February  1761,  after  an  examination,  which  he  passed 
with  great  distinction,  he  won  the  vacant  scholarship.  His 
youthful  reputation,  both  in  his  native  town  and  at  Oxford, 
having  suggested  that  he  should  choose  the  bar  for  his 
profession,  be  next,  on  the  24th  J  une  1 762,  when  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old,  was  entered  as  a  student 
at  the  Middle  Temple.  On  the  20th  November  1764  he 
took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  following 
mouth  was  elected  a  probationary  fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege, for  his  eligibility  to  which  he  was  again  indebted  to 
the  accident  of  having  been  born  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
He  was,  soon  after,  also  elected  by  the  same  society  a  col- 
lege tutor ;  and  having  now,  from  his  fellowship  and  tutor- 
ship together,  a  liberal  income,  from  which  he  could  even 
manage  to  save  somewhat,  he  hesitated  to  carry  out  his 
original  plan  of  going  to  the  bar,  fearing  to  relinquish  the 
certainty  which  he  possessed  for  the  chances  of  that  pre- 
carious profession.  In  1767  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  and  in  May  1772  proceeded  to  B.C. I..  In  1774  he 
was  elected  by  the  members  of  convocation,  after  a  contest, 
to  the  Camden  chair  of  ancient  history,  from  which,  about 
four  years  afterwards,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures, 
which  attracted  crowded  audiences,  and  brought  him  into 
high  and  wide  reputation.  These  lectures,  which  are  be- 
lieved yet  to  exist  in  manuscript,  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  publish,  probably  because  he  thought  they  had  received 
greater  praise  than  they  deserved,  and  was  unwilling,  by 
exposing  them  to  closer  criticism,  to  risk  the  fame  they  had 
brought  him. 

In  1 776,  his  father  having  died  and  left  him  his  executor, 
he  resolved  on  following  the  profession  of  an  advocate  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  bitterly  regretting  that  his  father's  re- 
lerve  as  to  his  means  had  delayed  him  so  long  from  enter- 
ing on  an  active  career.  In  the  same  year  he  retired  from 
his  office  of  college  tutor,  still,  however,  retaining  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  continuing  to  reside  mostly  in  the  univer- 
sity, till  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  D.C.L.,  which  he 
did  in  1779.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  11th  Feb- 
ruary 1780,  having  three  months  previously  (in  the  thirty, 
fifth  vcar  of  his  age)  been  admitted  at  Doctors'  Commons 
into  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  By  this  time  he  enjoyed 
an  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  eminent 
men  in  the  metropolis.  It  lias  been  mentioned,  in  the 
memoir  of  his  brother  John,  that  he  took  after  that  phase 
of  Moises,  his  old  master,  in  which  he  excelled  in  lively 
and  brilliant  conversation  ;  his  wit  improved  with  his  learn- 

aand  knowledge  of  the  world  j  and  what  with  his  "  club- 
qualities,"  and  the  patronage  of  his  friend,  Dr  Johnson, 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  in  University  College, 
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by  their  common  friend  Chambers  (afterward.  Sir  Robert), 
he  already  possessed,  when  he  removed  tit  Loudon,  a  locus 
standi  in  its  mo>t  intellectual  society.  So  early,  indeed, 
as  1 778  he  had  been  elected,  through'  Johnson's  influence, 
a  member  of  the  famous  Literary  Club. 

In  1781  Mr  William  Scott  married  Anna  Maria,  the 
eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Mr  Bagnall  of  Early  Court, 
in  Berkshire,  a  gentleman  of  moderate  pretension.  To 
some  the  lady's  purse  a|>peared  more  attractive  than  her 
person,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  marriage 
proved  an  unhappy  one.    At  any  rate,  lu's  experience  of 
the  fair  sex  was  such  as  might  have  justified  him  in  an  easy 
marriage  of  convenience.  In  early  \ue  Vie  had  loved  a  Miss 
Jane  Keay,  daughter  of  a  townsman  of  his  own,  who  is 
said  to  have  reciprocated  his  affection ;  but  her  father, 
ambitious  of  a  higher  alliance  for  his  daughter,  objected  to 
their  union,  and  the  facile  young  lady  (how  unlike  the  gentle 
"  Bessy"  of  his  brother  John)  married  a  man  of  good  estate 
and  family.    There  is  reason  to  think  tliat  William  and 
Jane,  in  their  old  age,  and  when  both  their  married  lives 
were  over,  retained  the  old  feeling  for  one  another  I  Mr 
Surtccs  says,  "  She,  as  well  as  her  early  admirer,  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age ;  and  he,  when  an  octogenarian  peer, 
requested,  through  a  common  friend,  permission  to  send 
her  an  engraving  of  himself,  which  had  just  been  published. 
The  request  was  gracefully  acceded  to,  and  the  engraving 
sent.    Was  not  this  the  romance  of  real  life  ?"    It  mav  be 
added,  such  are  the  fates  that  regulate  marriages !  After 
losing  Jane,  William  Scott  went,  like  a  man  of  sense,  and 
fell  in  love  elsewhere,  but  with  equal  bad  fortune.  He 
failed  with  the  "  fair,"  says  Mr  W.  E.  Surtccs  (the  Sketch, 
p.  29),  probably  because  there  was  too  little  of  "  the  devil" 
in  his  composition.    Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  certainly 
gone  through  an  experience  to  teach  him  to  consult  his 
head  rather  than  his  heart  in  his  next  adventure. 

In  the  spring  of  1781  Dr  Scott's  year  of  silence  expired, 
and  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  every 
guarantee  of  success.  For  practice  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  he  was  fitted  by  his  long  residence  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  familiarity  with  the  rights,  interests,  difficulties, 
and  dangers  of  the  Church ;  while,  as  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant and  shipowner,  educated  in  a  large  seaport-town,  he 
brought  a  knowledge  of  shipping  to  aid  him  in  practising 
in  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  such  as  few  advocates  have 
ever  attained  to.  His  talents  and  great  learning  at  once 
brought  him  a  large  practice.  So  early  as  the  spring  of  1782 
we  find  him  writing  that  he  is  "  exceedingly  oppressed  with 
business."  This  success  soon  led  to  his  promotion.  In 
1783  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  registrar  of  the 
Court  of  Faculties.  In  1788  the  Bishop  of  London  ap- 
pointed him  judge  of  the  Consistory  Court;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  vicar-general  or  official 
principal.  In  the  same  year  he  was  knighted,  appointed 
advocate-general,  and  admitted  a  privy  councillor.  In 
1798  he  attained  the  highest  dignity  in  connection  with 
his  courts,  being  appointed  judge  of  die  High  Court  of 
Admiralty.  So  early  as  1 780  Sir  William  Scott  had  at- 
tempted to  enter  Parliament  for  his  university,  but  failed. 
In  1784  he  was  elected  member  for  the  nomination  borough 
of  Downton,  but  was  unseated  on  petition.  He  afterwards 
entered  Parliament  for  the  same  borough  in  1790.  He 
was  again  returned  for  the  same  borough  in  1796,  and  on 
tile  retirement  of  Francis  Page  Esq.,  in  1801,  from  the 
representation  of  Oxford,  was  gratified  by  being  elected 
member  for  his  university  ;  and  this  seat  he  continued  to 
hold  till  1821,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  he  entered  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron 
Stowell  of  Stowell  Park,  He  retained  his  place  on  the 
till  1828.  As  a  politician,  Lord  Stowell,  like  his 
was  an  uncompromising  Conservative,  but,  ex- 
cepting that  he  appeared  to  vote  in  support  of  his  party,  he 
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took  little  or  no  part  in  politics  in  either  house.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  hi*  parliamentary  life— if  such  it 
be  c  alled — lie  never  spoke  at  all ;  nor  was  he 

nto  law,  excepting  one  or  two 
f  which  he  was  on  all 
a  staunch  supporter,  regarding  himself  as  repre- 
of  the  clergv,  in  his  double  character  of  judge  of 
and  member  for  Oxford. 
Lord  Stowell  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he 
hail  four  children,  of  whom  two,  a  son  and  daughter,  died 
in  infancy.  His  eldest  daughter,  who  survived  him,  wai 
twice  married,  first  to  Colonel  T.  Townsend,  a  gentleman 
of  Warwickshire,  and  next  to  Viscount  Sidmoulh.  His 
eon,  William,  destroyed  his  constitution  by  intemperate 
habits,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  about  two  months  be- 
fore his  lather.  Ixird  Stowell's  first  wife  died  on  the  4th 
September  1809,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  1813  he  was 
married  to  Louisa  Katherinc,  Marchioness  Dowager  of 
Sligo  (widow  of  the  first  Marquis  and  daughter  of  Earl 
Howe),  with  whom  he  got  acquainted,  singularly  enough, 
through  the  circumstance  of  his  having  presided,  in  the 
preceding  December,  at  the  admiralty  sessions  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  the  trial  of  her  son,  Lord  Sligo,  for  inveigling 
some  seamen  from  one  of  the  king's  ships  to  serve  on 
board  his  yacht.  This  marriage  was  a  very  unhappy  one, 
for  the  lady  at  least,  a  circumstance  which  was  foreseen  by 
Lord  Eldon,  who  refused  to  countenance  it  by  being 
prevent  at  the  ceremony.  The  lady  was  liberal  and 
generous ;  Stowcll  was  narrow  and  parsimonious.  Her 
ladyship,  having  been  for  many  years  of  her  life  the  nurse 
of  a  sick  husband,  was  weaned  from  society.  1  .•  ••  J 
Stowell  was  never  so  happy  as  when  out  shining  in 
society.  He  went  feasting  and  drinking,  and  left  his  poor 
wife  miserable  at  home.  To  her  the  marriage  was  a 
revelation  of  meanness  under  the  courtierly  and  polished 
manner  of  the  man  who  had  won  her  hand  ;  to  him  the 
quiet  lady  with  her  liberality  was  an  unpardonable  spend- 
thrift and  bore.  In  1817  she  proposed  a  trip  to  Paris,  beinp* 
anxious  to  exhibit  that  metropolis  to  a  favourite  niece.  1  ie 
had  no  objection.  She  went  thither,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  himself  started  for  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  She  took 
suddenly  ill,  and  died  in  Amsterdam.  He  finished  his 
tour,  leaving  Switzerland  a  fortnight  after  he  heard  of  her 
death. 

On  the  28th  January  1836,  Lord  Stowell  died,  in  the 
91st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
ablest  ami  most  accomplished  lawyers  that  ever  sat  on  a 
judgment-seat.  "  There  is  no  one,"  says  W.  E.  Surtees 
( Tm  Sketch,  p.  145),  "so  ambitious  of  eccentricity  as  to 
deny  his  judgments  excellence  of  the  highest  order.  The 
statesman  in  the  admiralty,  the  moral  "philosopher  in  the 
consistory  court,  will  find  his  own  more  appropriate  in- 
struction ;  while  the  scholar  who  may  turn  to  the  reports 
of  Lord  Stowell's  decisions  in  either  court,  will  admire  the 
illimitable  felicity  of  the  language  on  which  hi 
thoughts  are  winged,  and  acknowledge  that  his 
has  been  formed  on  the  purest  models  of  ancient  and 
modern  elegance."  And  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  notice  of 
Lord  Stowell  in  the  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of 
the  time  of  George  111.,  has  paid  this  tribute  to  his 
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j  he  was  called  to  survey  the  whole  field 
of  dispute,  and  to  marshal  the  variegated  facts,  disentangle 
the  intricate  mazes,  and  array  the  conflicting  reasons  which 
were  calculated  to  distract  and  suspend  men's  judgments.  . 


{judgments. 

If  ever  the  praise  of  being  luminous  could  be  bestowed 
upon  human  composition,  it  was  upon  his."  Some  of  his 
judgments,  it  has  further  been  said,  may  be  called  almost 
revelations  of  the  law,  being  expositions  of  large  and 
intricate  questions  which  had  never  before  been  thoroughly 
Investigated,  °"t  which  he  completely  cleared  up  and  set 
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at  rest.  It  lies  in  the  observations  already  made  that  he 
surpassed  Lord  Eldon  in  literary  talent.  His  style  was  as 
remarkable  for  polish  and  crystally  clearness  as  that  of  his 
brother  for  its  clumsiness  and  obscurity. 

But  though  a  great  lawyer,  he  was  not  a  great  man. 
He  was  a  great  cater,  and,  says  Mr  Surtees,  "  the  feats 
whicli  he  performed  witli  the  knife  And  iorlc  were  eclipsed 
bv  those  which  he  would  afterwards  display  with  the  bottle." 
His  habits  were  slovenly  and  unclean.  "  The  hand  that 
could  pen  the  neatest  of  periods  was  itself  often  dirty  and 
unwashed ;  and  the  mouth  which  could  utter  eloquence  so 
jful,  or  such  playful  wit,  fed  voraciously  and  «elected 
moat  greasy  food.''  Then,  again,  he  was  on  unques- 
tionable miser.  He  kept  a  very  mean  establishment. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  his  wine,  he  would  drink  less  at  his  own 
than  at  other  tables.  "  He  could  drink  any  given  quantity," 
as  was  wittily  observed  by  his  brother.  Lord  Eldon.  but 
was  abstemious  where  he  had  to  pay.  The  most  pain- 
-  ful  fact  that  remains  to  be  recorded  respecting  him  is,  that 
when  his  only  son  William  had  formed  an  attachment  that 
was  unexceptionable,  he,  though  it  may  be  said  he  rolled 
in  riches,  would  not  make  him  •  sufficient  allowance  to 
enable  him  to  marry.  It  has  been  stated  already,  that 
this  son  died  from  the  effects  of  intemperate  habits  ;  it  must 
now  be  added,  that  but  for  this  disappointment  the  young 
man  might  have  lived.  In  despair  he  plunged  into  excesses. 
His  father  just  survived  him,  and  his  great  wealth  was 
gathered  up  by  collaterals.  Perhaps  his  fondness  of  poking 
about  London  visiting  cheap  shows,  was  connected  more 
with  his  avarice  than  with  his  curiosity.  Whatever  show 
could  be  visited  lor  a  shilling  or  less,  he  visited.  Alter 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  he  was  actually  seen  coming 
out  of  a  penny  show  in  London— -cheap  excitement !  Like 
Lord  Eldon,  though  a  great  friend  of  the  church,  he  never 
attended  public  worship ;  what  had  been  said  of  his  brother 
might  have  been  said  of  him,  that  he  was  more  properly 
r  buttress  of  the  church  than  a  pillar,  for  he  was  never 
seen  inside  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  was  a  good  Christian  ;  probably,  like  many 
other  university  men,  lie  had  a  surfeit  of  chapels  when  at 
college,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  again  entering 
oiil.  Wi-h  all  his  failings,  and  notwithstanding  his  avarice 
which  inc.  eased  with  his  years,  Lord  Stowcll  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  been,  after  a  peculiar  sort,  a  kindly, 
amiable  man.  As  Lord  Eldon  is  quite  a  loveable  person 
when  he  goes  into  retirement  with  his  ■  Bessie,"  so  does 
Lord  Stowcll  force  our  regards  when  we  consider  him  as 
a  brother  and  son.  The  union  of  the  Scott  family  was  the 
secret  of  their  rise  in  life,  and  the  most  favourable  light 
under  which  they  can  now  be  regarded  is  that  of  their 
family  affections.  (j.  r.  sfL.) 

SCOUGAL,  Henrt,  author  of  The  Life  of  God  in  the 
Soid  of  Man,  was  bom  at  Salton,  in  Haddingtonshire,  in 
June  1650,  where  his  father,  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  was  rector.  Having  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  much  distinction  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Aberdeen,  on 
his  leaving  college.  Having  taught  there  for  some  years, 
he  took  orders,  and  was  settled  at  Auchterless,  some  twenty 
miles  from  Aberdeen.  It  was  in  this  retirement  he  wTote 
the  work  by  which  he  is  now  known.  This  book  is  marked 
above  others  of  its  class  by  the  earnest  spirit  of  piety  which 
it  breathes,  and  by  the  purity  and  elegance  of  die  style  in 
which  the  thoughts  are  conveyed.  It  appeared  in  1677 
anonymously,  the  modesty  of  the  author  withholding  him 
from  prefixing  to  it  his  name.  Scougal  hardly  survived  its 
publication  a  twelvemonth.  He  died  of  consumption  on 
the  13th  of  June  1678,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  He  was 
interred  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  a  tablet  of  black  marble  records  to  the 
passer-by  the  revered  dust  which  lies  below. 
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SCREW,  one  of  the  six  mechanical  power*,  is  a  cylin- 
der cut  into  several  concave  surfaces,  or  rather  a  channel 
or  groove  made  in  a  cylinder,  by  carrying  on  two  spiral 
planes  the  whole  length  of  the  screw,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  be  always  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  in  their  whole  progress,  and  also  inclined  to  the 
base  of  it  in  the  same  angle. 

SCRIBE,  in  Hebrew  sepJur,  is  very  common  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  has  several  significations.  It  signifies,  first,  a 
clerk,  writer,  or  secretary.  This  was  a  very  considerable 
employment  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  in  which 
the  Scripture  often  mentions  the  secretaries  as  the  first 
officers  of  die  crown.  Seraiah  was  scribe  or  secretary  to 
King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  Shevah  and  Shemaiah  ex- 
ercised the  same  office  under  this  prince  (2  Sam.  xx.  25). 
In  Solomon's  time  we  find  Elihoreph  and  Ahia  secretaries 
to  that  sovereign  (1  Kings  iv.  4);  Shebna  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  xix.  2);  and  Shaphan  under  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxii.  8).  As  tlvcre  were  but  few  in  those  times  that  could 
write  well,  the  employment  of  a  scribe  or  writer  was  very 
considerable.  Secondly,  a  scribe  is  put  for  a  commissary 
or  muster-master  of  an  army,  who  makes  the  review  of  the 
troops,  keeps  the  list  or  roil,  and  calls  them  over.  Under 
the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  there  is  found  Jcil  the 
scribe,  who  had  under  his  hand  the  king's  armies  (2  Chron. 
xx vi.  11);  and  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  said  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  among  other  considerable  persons, 
took  tile  princijuii  scribe  of  the  host,  or  secretary  at  war, 
which  mustered  the  people  of  the  land  (2  Kings  xxv.  19). 
Thirdly,  scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  skilful  man,  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning  that  understands  affairs. 
Jonathan,  David's  uncle  by  the  father's  side,  was  a  coun- 
sellor, a  wise  man  and  a  scribe  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32).  Baruch, 
the  disciple  and  secretary  to  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  scribe 
(Jcr.  xxxvi.  26) ;  and  Ezra  is  celebrated  as  a  skilful  scribe 
in  the  law  of  his  God  (Ezra  vii.  6).  The  scribes  of  the 
people,  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  were 
public  writers  and  professed  doctors  of  the  law,  which  they 
read  and  explained  to  the  people.  Some  place  the  original 
of  the  scribes  under  Moses  ,  but  their  name  does  not  ap- 
pear until  under  the  judges.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  wars  of 
Barak  against  Sisera,  "  out  of  Machir  came  down  governors, 
and  out  of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer" 
(Judges  v.  14).  But  others  think  that  David  first  insti- 
tuted them  when  he  established  the  several  classes  of  the 
priests  and  the  Levites.  The  scribes  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  and  at  the  time  that  David  is  said  to  have  made 
the  regulations  in  that  tribe,  we  read  that  six  thousand  men 
of  them  were  constituted  officers  and  judges  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4), 
among  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  scribes  weru 
included.  For  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  6,  we  read  of  Shemaiah  the 
scribe,  one  of  the  Levites;  and  in  Chr.  xxxiv.  13,  we  also  find 
it  written,  "  Of*  the  Levites  that  were  scribes  and  officers." 

The  scribes  and  the  doctors  of  the  law,  in  the  Scripture 
phraseology,  mean  the  same  thing.  And  as  the  whole  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews  at  that  time  consisted  chiefly  in  pharisai- 
cal  traditions,  and  in  the  use  that  was  made  of  them  to  ex- 
plain the  Scripture,  the  greatest  number  of  the  doctors  of 
the  law,  or  of  the  scribes,  were  Pharisees ;  and  we  almost 
always  find  them  joined  together  In  Scripture.  Each  of 
them  valued  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  upon  their  studying  and  teaching  it  (Mat.  xxii.  52). 


SCR 

They  had  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  sat  in 
(Mat.  xxiii.  2).  Epiphanius,  and  the  author  of  the  Recog- 
nitions imputed  to  St  Clement,  reckon  the  scribes  among 
the  sects  of  the  Jews  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  formed  no 
sect  by  themselves,  and  were  only  distinguished  by  their 
study  of  the  law. 

SCRIMZEOR,  or  SCRIMGEOUR,  Hemry,  a  learned 
Scotchman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Iwrn  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  at  the  town  of  Dundee,  in  1506.  Passing 
from  the  grammarschool  of  Dundee,  where  he  began  his  edu- 
cation, he  entered  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  gained 
much  distinction  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  Having  re- 
moved to  Paris,  he  there  prosecuted  lus  inquiries  into  civil 
law.  The  fame  of  the  noted  legal  lecturers,  Baron  and 
Duaren,  drew  him  to  Bourges,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Amiot,  then  Greek  professor  there,  and  sub- 
sequently cardinal.  He  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend 
Amiot,  became  tutor  to  a  family  named  Budicrel,  and 
subsequently  went  to  Italy,  in  company  with  Bornete'l  the 
bishop  of  Rennes,  whose  friendship  he  had  recently  secured. 
Scnmgeour  gained  the  intimacy  of  many  learned  men  and 
greatly  improved  himself  during  this  Italian  tour.  He 
wrote  a  life  of  the  famous  apostate,  Francis  Spira,  which 
was  probably  printed  at  Basle  in  1550  or  1551,  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  copy  of  his  writings  which  has  come 
under  our  notice.  On  his  way  home  he  had  occasion  to 
pass  through  Geneva,  where  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  a  lectureship  in  philosophy.  Ulric  Fugger,  the 
merchant-prince  of  that  age,  having  invited  him  to  A  ays- 
burg,  he  left  Geneva,  and  gave  the  rich  merchant  the  be- 
nefit of  his  superior  judgment,  and  his  great  information  in 
the  augmentation  of  his  splendid  library.  Being  introduced 
by  his  German  patron  to  Henry  Stephens,  then  residing 
at  Geneva,  and  the  most  famous  printer  in  Europe,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  respecting  the  publication  of  his 
works ;  but,  from  whatever  cause,  a  jealousy  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  between  them,  which  ended  only  with  the  life 
of  Scrimgeour.  He  died  at  the  city  of  Geneva  in  or  about 
the  year  1571.  Scrimgeour's  literary  property  and  fame 
were  committed,  on  his  death,  to  Isaac  Casaubon,  who 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  just  to  the  reputation  of  the  de- 
ceased Scotchman.  It  is  now  quite  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  writings  of  Scrimgeour  from  those  of  his  "  literary  ex- 
ecutor." Casaubon  published,  in  his  own  name,  an  edition 
of  Athctucus  in  1600,  an  edition  of  Strabo  in  1602,  Diogenes 
Lacrtius  in  1593,  the  Basilica,  Phurnutus  and  Palecphatus, 
1570 — in  all  of  which  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  anno- 
tations of  Scrimgeour  and  to  his  improvements  on  the  texts 
of  his  authors.  The  only  work  published  with  Scrimzeor*s 
name  was  Justinian's  Novella  Cotutitulioncs,  which  he  had 
translated  into  Greek  in  1558.  This  learned  man  h  it  behind 
him  many  valuable  manuscripts,  of  Demosthenes,  -E>chiiies, 
Cicero,  and  Eusebius,  carefully  collated,  but  which  never 
yet  have  been  given  to  the  public.  Scrirazeor's  immense 
erudition  was  only  equalled  by  his  exquisite  judgment, 
which  found  an  excellent  field  lor  its  exercise  in  the  errors 
and  obscurities  which  had  crept  into  those  ancient  authors 
on  which  he  delighted  to  labour.  Cujanus  used  to  say  of 
Scrimgeour  that  he  never  talked  with  him  without  learning 
something  he  had  not  known  before.  By  no  means  a  won- 
derful saying  for  an  ordinary  ' 
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,  Under  this  title  arc  commonly  designated  the  sacred  hooks 
'  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christian*,  in  which  arc  contained  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  to  mankind,  and  the  principles  of 
that  religion  which  He  has  inculcated  upon  us.  In  other 
parts  of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  articles  elucidatory 
of  the  claims  preferred  and  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  these 
books.  (See  especially  Inspiration,  Miracle,  Profhkct, 
and  Theology.)  In' the  prcsmt  article  it  is  proposed  to 
furnish  an  outline  of  what  may  be  denominated  the  his- 
torica-critical  knoicUdge.  of  thrte  hooks.  In  treating  of  this 
we  have  to  do  with  the  composition,  the  history,  the  repu- 
tation, and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  sacred  writings 
viewed  simply  as  remains  of  ancient  literature. 

This  department  of  investigation  is  comparatively  of  re- 
cent date.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church  the  same 
necessity  for  such  inquiries  did  not  exist  as  now,  in  conse- 
quence especially  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in 
more  recent  times  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
documents ;  nor  is  it  probable  tliat  the  early  fathers,  from 
the  views  which  they  entertained  of  the  sole  agency  of  the 
Holv  Spirit  in  the  composition  of  these,  would  have  deemed 
any  inquiry  into  their  peculiarities,  as  the  products  at  the 
same  time  of  human  agency,  other  than  impious  and  ab- 
surd ( I  ;•  Since  the  time,  however,  when  Spinoza  issued 
his  attack  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 

feneral  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  (1670),  and  Richard 
imon,  a  presbyter  and  fellow  of  the  oratory  at  Paris,  fol- 
lowed with  liis  acute,  learned,  and  liberal  investigations 
into  the  critical  history  of  the  Old  Testament  (1678),  this 
subject  has  occupied  the  attentive  study  of  critics  and  theo- 
logians of  all  confessions,  and  may  now  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  science  (2).  The  path  opened  by 
Spinoza  was  followed  by  J.  S.  Sender  in  Germany,  who 
mav  be  said  to  have  (bunded  the  school  of  neologic  criti- 
cism in  that  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eichhorn,  Bcr- 
tholdt,  Augusti,  and  De  Wette,  in  whom  the  rationalistic 
and  sceptical  school  culminated  (3).  On  the  more  ortho- 
dox side  appeared  J.  D.  Michaclis,  Jahn,  Hug,  and,  more  re- 
cently, Scholz,  Schott,  Hengstcnbcrg,  Hiivemick,  Credncr, 
Feilrooser,  Guericke,  and  others  (4).  In  England,  besides 
the  older  works  of  Walton,  Mill,  and  Harwood,  the  oniy  pro- 
ductions in  this  department  of  any  value  are  those  of  Home, 
Davidson,  Tregellcs,  Porter,  Westcott,  and  Scrivener  (5). 

1.  The  prevailing  notion  among  the  Jews  aiul  the  early  Christians 
respecting  inspiration  waa,  that  th«  faculties  of  the  person  inspired 
war*  completely  suspended  and  superseded  during  the  afflatus,  so 
that  the  only  parts  of  him  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  composi- 
tion were  his  hands  and  his  eyes.  Philo  speaks  of  God  as  "  using 
the  organs  of  the  prophets  for  the  manifestation  of  His  will"  itw 
M«*x(«*HM»  rut  is  m>-  >  i;j».>.r  «•(«  sV,  it  JH  Mon- 
arch, lib.  l.,ed.  Mange)  ,  t.  ii.,  p.  222) :  Justin  Martyr  compares  ibem 
to  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  which  produce  sounds  just  as  they  are 
touched  by  the  hand  of  the  play er  ( Cohort,  ad  Qrertoi,  c.  8);  and 
Augustln  frequently  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  "  Chirograph 
of  Deity,''  and  of  their  writers  as  "  the  stylos  or  pen  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  '  Tha  infloenco  of  such  exclusive  views  in  discouraging 
any  inquiries  of  a  hlstorico-crltlcal  nature  is  seen  in  the  following 
sentence  of  Gregory  the  Great:  -  "  Quis  librum  Job  srripecrit,  valde 
auperflue  qunritur,  cum  tamen  auctor  libri  Hpiritus  Sanctus  fidelitcr 
credatur.  Ipse  scrlpsit,  qui  et  in  ejus  opera  inspirator  extitit  et  per 
acribentis  vocem  iraitandunt  nd  no*  facta  transmisit,"  (Moral,  in 
Job.  t.  i.,  p.  7.)  Ideas  of  a  similar  kind  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  several  of  the  older  divines  subsequent  to  the  Herormation.  (For 
the  opinions  most  generally  received  among  1'rntrstant  divines  in 
lbs  present  day.  sec  Henderson'*  Lecture*  on  Inrj'irativn,  London, 
1S~L>,  3d  ed.  1S.j2  ;  Lee  Oi,  Inspiration) 

2.  Hpinoia's  work  is  entitled  /Wlnliis  Hutorieo-Politicn,,  ton- 
Ihnertationei  rnHjlM,  fUmi  orfuditur,         .fu. .»  Pkiloto- 

ll  nfn  i  lum  ia/ra  plWaM  rt  rripublicat  pact  jtvut  ceneedi  ; 

rnpubtiem  iptaqu,  pietatt  toll*  uon  pone. 


appeared  in  1  vol.  4to,  in  1 678,  at  Paris ;  but  a  fuller  and  more  cor-  s 
rect  edition  was  published  at  Rotterdam  in  1685,  superintended  in  ^ 
all  probability  by  the  author.  It  produced  numerous  replies  and 
strictures,  from  tbo  pans  both  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  divine*,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  those  of  Spanheim  {Leurt  tur  I' Hut. 
Crit.  dn  V.  T.  da  R.  Simon);  Du  Pin  {Diatrt.  prtlim.  on  Proleyomintx 
tur  la  BikU),  and  1*  Clerc  (Sattimau  de  auelqua  Tk&looien.  d  Hol- 
land iur  I'llut.  Crit.  dn  V.  T.  tompotk  par  U  D.  R.  Simon).  Both 
Du  Pin  and  Le  Clerc,  but  especially  the  latter,  whilst  reproving 
Simon,  indulged  certain  speculations  of  tbelr  own,  which  were  con- 
siderably loo  free  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  which  drew 
down  upon  them,  along  with  the  object  of  their  strictures,  the  cen- 
sures of  tha  acute  and  ingenious  Boasuet  (Divert  Trailt*.  conlr,  Mr 
R.  Simon,  Dn  Pin  n  antra,  <ZW«  1'oHhnnu,,  t.  ii..  1753).  Ily  far 
the  ablest  reply  to  Spinoxa  was  furnished  by  Carpaov  (Introdnctie 
ad  Libro*  Canonioo*  V.  T.  osaisu,  4to,  Lips.  1721,  3d  ed.  1741). 

3.  Semler,  Apparatu,  ad  liberaliorrm  Vet.  Tat.  Inlrrprttationtm, 
Halle,  1773  ;  Abkandlung:  ton  Frtitr  untertutk.  da  ''«**»,  4  vols. 
1771-75.  Kichhorn.  EM,itung  in  dot  A.  T.,  4th  ed.  5  vols.,  Gott. 
1820-21 :  In  du  Apocrypki*cken  Sckriften  da  A.  T.  Leipi.  1795  ; 
In  das  X.  T.,  5  vol..,  Leipi.  1804-27.  Bertholdt,  IlLtor.  Krituek* 
Kini.  %n  tdmmtlick*  Kanonucke  und  Apocr.  Sckrifltn  da  A.  and  X. 
T.,  6  vols.,  Erlangen,  1812-19.  Augusti,  Orundrit*  riner  Hilt. 
Krit.  EM.  in*  A.  T.,  Leipi.  1827,  2d  ed. ;  Vtrtnth  einer  Hitt.  Dog 
mat.  EinL  in  di*  Htilijt  Sthrift.,  Leipi.  1832.  De  Wette,  LeJirkueh, 
dtr  Hitt.  Krit.  EM.  in  du  B.bel  A.  und  X.  T.,  2  vol*.,  Berlin  1849. 
6th  ed.  (translated  by  Theodore  Parker.  2  vols..  Boston,  1843). 

4.  Micbaelis,  EM  in  di,  GSuL  Sckriftm  dn  A.  Bund,,,  4to, 
Hamburg,  1784  ;  In  di*  Gold.  Sckriften  da  X.  I  bde.  4 to,  Got- 
tingen,  4th  ed.  1788  (translated  by  Blihop  Marsh,  in  6  vols.  8vo, 
with  considerable  additions,  3d  ed.,  Catnb.  1818).  Jahn,  KM.  in 
die-  Gottl.  Bucker  da  A.  Bnnda,  3  vols.  8ro,  2d  est,  IVIen.  1802-3; 
Introductio  in  Bikt.  Saer.  V.  T.  in  'i  if.  nuen  rtdueta,  »d.  2da,  Vlen. 
1814,  Hvo.  Hug,  EM.  in  di*  Sckriften  da  JV.  J1.,  2  vols.,  3d  ed. 
Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1827  (translated  by  the  Kev.  D.  G.  Wait, 
LL.D.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1827,  and  with  much  greater  accuracy  by  D. 
Kosdicb,  junior,  Andover,  United  State*,  1837).  Schola,  EM.  in 
di4  Htil.  Sckri/itn  da  A.  nnd  X.  T.,  2  vols..  Coin.  1845.  Scbott, 
Uagogt  Hut.  Critica  in  librot  A*.  T.  Saerot,  Jenes,  1830,  8vo. 
Hengstenberg,  Btitrajt  sur  EM.  ini  A.  T.,  3  vols..  Berlin,  1831, 
1830,  1839  (translated  by  J.  K.  Kyland  j  W,«rta(io«j  en  l*«  fts.- 
inauu  oftkt  Ftnlatnuk,  2  vol*. ;  and  Ois  the  Otnuinrnai  of  Daniel 
and  th*  Inttyrity  of  Zetkariak,  1  vol.,  Kdln.)  Havernick,  Hand- 
buck  da-  Hut.  Krit.  EM.  in  d»>  A.  T.  4  part*,  Krlangeti,  1836-44 
(A  Uaural  //titer.  Crit.  Introduction  to  ike  0.  T ,  translated  by 
W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Kdin.  1852;  Aw  Hilar.  Crit.  lntrod.  to  tie 
Pentateuch,  translated  by  A.  Thomson,  A.M.,  Kdin.)  Credner, 
Batrdyc  mr  EM.  in  die  Bibl.  Sekriften.  2  vols.,  Halle,  1838  ;  EM. 
in  dat  X.  T.,  2  parts,  Halle.  1836.  Keilmoaer,  EM.  tn  die  Buektr 
da  X.  T.,  Tub.  1830  ;  Guericke,  Hutor.  Km.  EM.  ins  X.  T.,  1S43, 
of  which  an  improved  edition  ha*  lately  appeared. 

5.  Walton,  ProU-jomena  in  Bihlia  Polyglatta,  Loud.  1657,  of  which 
a  separate  edition  was  published,  with  a  preface  by  J.  A.  Dat  he.  at 
Leipsic,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  1777,  and  republished,  with  improvement* 
and  additions,  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Cam- 
bridge, 1828.  Mill,  Prolegomena  in  X.  T.,  Oxon.  1707,  folio.  Har- 
wood, /atrorfuefioit  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  tki  Xew  Tetta- 
mtnt,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1767-1771.  Marsh.  Letture,  on  tkt  Criti- 
eirm  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  Camb.  1828.  Home,  Introduc- 
tion to  tkt  (\-itieal  Study  and  Knouledoe  of  tke  Holy  Scripture*,  10th 
edition,  reviled,  corrected,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
by  the  Kor.  T.  U.  H  rne,  B.D.,  Rev.  8.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and 
and  8.  Pr.  Tregelles,  LL.D.,  4  vole.  8vo.  Lond.  1856.  Davidson, 
Biblical  Critieiem,  2  vols.  8vo,  Bdin.  1852  ;  Introduction  to  Ik,  Xtu- 
Tatament.  3  vol*.  1848-61.  Porter,  lYineipla  of  Textual  Critieiem, 
wits  IScrr  A;>pli'coIin»  to  the  Old  and  Xew  Teilamentt,  London,  1847. 
Tregellcs,  An  Account  of  tket  PrtnUd  Tell  of  lie  Oreek  Xew  Tata- 
ment, u-itk  Remark,  oh  if  Retition  ui>oa  Critical  Principle,,  Ac,  Lon- 
don, 1854.  We*tcolt.  llmvryvf  Ik,  Canon  of  tke  Xew  Teetament, 
Camb.  1855;  Scrivener,  Supplement  to  tke  Authorized  Vernon  of  tkt 

wist,  Ac,  London,  1845;  Eull  and  Eraet  Collation  of  about 
reek  MSS.  of  Ike  Holy  Ootpel,  with  Critical  Inlrodue 


Uamburgi,  Hi7(>,  4to. 


I  fnt.V«<  du  Vieux 


Camb.  1853.  To  these  may  be  added  Kltto'a  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  2  vols.  8vo,  2d  «d. 

Many  valuable  treatises  upon  separate  portions  of  the  general 
subject  are  extant  in  different  languages,  but  these  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  attempt  to  enumerate  here.  (See  the  Bibliographies! 
Appendix  t< 
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Scripture.  This  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  a  general  and 
a  special, — the  former  having  reference  to  the  sacred  volume 
as  a  whole,  the  latter  to  the  separate  books  of  which  it  is 
comprised.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  former  of  these,  and  offer  a  tew  general  ob- 
servations on  the  collected  Scriptures,  as  such. 

Sect.  I. — The  Same. 

Various  designations  have  heen  affixed  to  the  sacreJ 
volume.  As  a  whole,  it  bears  the  name  of  The  liible,  to 
faPXta  ;  Holy  Scripture*.  Upa  ypmbij,  6ua  ypad>n,  oyio 
ypacfrr) ;  Bibliotheca  Sanrta.  The  Jews  called  their  part 
of  it  by  such  terms  as  nymtO  DHBW .  U,  Four-and- 
twenitj,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  separate  books ; 
31121  or  «>..  Writing,  a  term  borrowed  from 

Exod.  KXXti.  16 1  BHpn  HDD.  »>»  Booh*  (/Holiness; 
D'aVDl  mm,  »>-,  Lmc,  Prophets,  and 

Hayiographu.  In  the  Apocrypha  they  are  styled  t>  voiiot, 
cat  o!  vpwfirjrai,  «at  to  aAAa  mrrpta  faifiXm,  Jesus  Sirac. 
Proleg.  sub.  init.  So  also  in  the  New  Testament,  vopm  «ot 
TfxKbrjrat,  Matt.  v.  1 7 ;  vopos,  irpo^irrut,  cot  uVaApot,  Luke 
xxiv.  44 ;  frequently  y  ypapn  and  ai  ypatbat ;  to  Upa  ypap- 
para,  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  term  Stadnai)  began  to  be  affixed  to  the  Scriptures 
as  the  documents  unfolding  God's  coeenant ;  and  their 
two  great  divisions  to  be  designated  as  ij  mXam.  &«0n<rn 
1  r;  koutj  &a0ijmj  respectively.  This  usage  seems  to  have 
drawn  from  the  language  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  6  and  14, 
'  it  is  only  in  the  writings  of  Origen  that  it  makes  its 
appearance  tor  the  first  time.  The  latins  rendered  the 
word  otatfijfoj  by  Testamentum  or  instrumentum(l),  accord- 
ing to  its  primary  meaning,  though  not  that  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  Paul,  who  uses  it  evidently  in  the  sense  of 
I'a dux ;  and  from  this  we  have  the  appellation  employed 
by  almost  all  the  versions  of  modem  Europe  (2). 

1.  Tertull.  Adt.  Mart.  iv.  1  ;  Aug.  V*  Cir.  Dei,  xx.  4. 

2.  Home's  /jiirixrwtioa,  toI.  i-,  p.  30 ;  Miehtelif,  &»Uit„M.  L,  s. 
1 ;  and  in  Marsh's  translation,  vol.  I.,  p.  1 ;  August],  Qrundnu, 
p.  16,  2d  «d. ;  De  Wette,  Lth-kmti,  p.  7,  6th  edition. 

Sect.  II.— Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Sacred 
I  olume. 

As  ancient  literary  documents,  the  Scriptures  lay  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  both  genuine  and  authentic  or  credible. 
A  book  is  genuine  when  it  really  is  what  it  professes  to  be, 
as  the  composition  of  a  particular  individual,  or  as  pro- 
duced under  particular  circumstances,  and  at  a  certain  place 
and  time ;  as  opposed  to  a  book  which  appears  under  a 
forged  title.  A  book  is  credible  when  the  statements  it 
contains  are  physically  true ;  as  opposed  to  a  book  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  false  or  fictitious.  Both  these  qualities 
may  meet  in  the  same  work,  or  they  may  exist  separately 
in  separate  works.  Thus  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  the 
composition  of  Moses,  and  yet  be  fabulous  ;  or  it  may  be 
true  in  all  its  statements,  and  yet  not  be  the  work  of  Moses ; 
or  it  may  be,  a*  it  is  generally  believed  to  be,  both  the  pro- 
duction of  Moses  and  true,  both  genuine  and  credible. 

The  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  sacred  books 
form  matter  of  separate  investigation  and  proof.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  so  connected  that  the  proof  of  the  one 
paves  the  way  for  the  proof  of  the  other  ;  for,  in  the  case 
of  such  works  it  is  highly  improbable  that  truth  would  be 
issued  under  a  forged  name,  or  that  such  men  as  Moses, 
Samuel,  or  the  evangelists  would  or  could  issue  fictitious 
narratives  as  true.  It  is  not,  however,  matter  of  indif- 
ference w  hich  of  them  we  establish  first.  Ik-fore  we  can 
aet  ourselves  to  prove  their  credibility  we  must  be  in  cir- 
cumstances to  show  their  genuineness ;  for  unless  we  can 
do  this,  a  preliminary  difficulty  will  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
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former,  from  the  suspicion  that  these  books  appear  with  a  Scripture, 
falsehood,  or  at  least  what  has  not  been  shown  to  he  a    _  — 
truth,  u|>on  their  front ;  a  work  of  supposititious  authorship 
being  always  prima  facie  less  credible  than  one  which  is  the 
genuine  production  of  the  writer  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

The  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Sacred  Scripture* 
rests  upon  the  following  considerations:— 

1.  There  is  no  antecedent  impossibility  that  they  should 
be  genuine.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Moses  to  have  written  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah  and  the  other 
prophets  their  prophecies,  the  evangelists  their  gospels,  the 
apostles  their  epistles,  or  for  the  books  which  are  anony- 
mous to  have  been  composed  under  the  circumstances 
which  they  profess ;  nor  that,  being  composed,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  been  preserved  and  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 

2.  Circumstances  were  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
these  books,  supposing  them  written.  The  Old  Testament 
books  professedly  form  the  national  literature,  as  well  as 
the  sacred  documents  of  the  Jews,  and  would  naturally  be 
carefully  preserved  by  them.  The  New  Testament  books 
constitute  the  religious  archives  and  statute-books  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  would  from  their  first  publication  lie 
sacredly  conserved  by  those  for  whom  they  were  so  deeply 

3.  It  isPmatter  of  undeniable  history  that  both  Jews  and 
Christians  did  possess  certain  sacred  books,  which  they  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  only  question  then  is  Are  the  books 
which  we  possess  the  same  as  those  tl 
preserved  ?  And,  first,  with  respect  to  i 
Testament. 

i.  These  are  the  books  which  were  recognised  in  the 
early  church  as  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  This  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  early  versions  of  Scripture, 
and  by  the  catalogues  of  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 
Origen,  and  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis.  (Lardner,  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  290,  Bvo  ed.) 

iu  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  we  possess 
must  have  been  extant  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  is  evident  from  the  allusions  to  them,  and 
the  quotations  from  them,  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
especially  from  the  testimony  of  Philo,  an  Egyptian  Jew, 
who  at  the  latest  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and 
also  of  Josephus,  himself  a  priest  of  the  Jews,  and  conse- 
quently accurately  informed  on  all  matters  relating  to  their 
sacred  books,  and  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Philo  gives  no  formal  cata- 
logue, but  quotes  from  or  refers  to  nearly  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  while  no  other  is  mentioned  by  him 
as  of  accredited  authority.  Josephus,  besides  frequent 
quotations  and  allusions,  gives  (Con/.  Apion.,  lib.  i.,  c.  8)  a 
catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  of  his  nation,  assigning  five 
to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the  prophets,  and  four  to  the  writers 
of  hymns  and  moral  maxims.  This,  if  we  regard  Judges 
and  Kuth  as  one  book,  and  add  the  Lamentations  to  the 
Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Josephus,  gives  exactly 
the  number  of  the  books  now  extant. 

SchmidtU  Hutoria  Amliaua  tt  Findicatio  Canonit  Satri  VturUtt 
AW  Teitammti,  pp.  129-189,  Mps.  1775  ;  Kjusdem  Eunarralio  trn- 
tintia  Fiat.  Jetrpki  de  UbrU  Ytl.  Tttt.,  Wittenberg,  178";  llorue- 
nanni,  Ok*t.  ad  lUuttrationem  liixtrina  d*  Canont  Vet.  Tat.  *m 
Pkiltnt,  ll.uni*,  1778;  Henderson'.  I«ttr«  m  Intpiration,  p. 
468,  Lond.  1836. 

iii.  These  books  must  have  been  written  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  is  plain  from  the  fact  of  targums  or 
explanations  of  them  into  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  people,  having  been  made  for  a 
long  course  of  vears  antecedent  to  the  times  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  Ben  Uatiel,  by  whom  they  were  collected 
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Btrlptore.  in  the  form  now  extant,  and  who  lived  probably  near  the 
—  .-^  days  of  our  Lord;  from  the  allusions  to  the  sacred  books 
of  his  nation  already  quoted  from  the  prologue  to  the  work 
of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  which  was  composed  about 
230  years  u.c. ;  and  from  the  existence  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  which  was  at  least  commenced  280  years  B.C. 

iv.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  forgery  of  these 
books  was  morally  impossible.  If  such  a  thing  took  place, 
it  must  have  been  during  the  140  years  which  el«[>sed 
between  the  death  of  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  execution  of  the  Septuagint  version.  But,  first,  it  is 
inconceivable  that,  in  so  short  a  period,  and  in  an  age  when 
literature  was  not  a  trade,  a  set  of  men  (for  the  agency  of 
only  one  man  is  out  of  the  question)  should  have  appeared 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  all  endowed  with  genius  sufficient  to 
share  in  the  composition  of  such  works,  and  all  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  literary  dishonesty,  so  as  to  act  the  part 
of  forgers.  Secondly,  even  supposing  such  a  piece  of  de- 
ception attempted,  it  is  inconceivable  how  it  should  have 
succeeded,  as,  by  the  holders  of  this  hypothesis,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  have  done.  As  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews 
acknowledged  these  books,  we  must  suppose,  either  that 
they  were  all  imposed  upon  in  the  matter,  or  that  they  all 
agreed  to  impose  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  no  in- 
L-nuity  can  suffice  to  persuade  a  nation  that  they  have 
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ages  possessed  sacred  books,  when  they  know  they  have 
not ;  and  a  national  agreement  to  sanction  a  forgery  and 
tell  the  world  a  lie,  is  a  hypothesis  too  extravagant  to  be 
for  a  moment  entertained.  Thirdly,  the  opinions  expressed 
in  these  books,  the  doctrines  taught,  and  the  duties  enjoin- 
ed, are  so  averse  from  those  most  cherished  by  the  Jews 
at  the  time  the  supposed  forgery  must  have  taken  place, 
•nd  the  facts  recorded  are  so  little  flattering,  upon  the 
whole,  to  the  pride  of  the  nation,  that  it  is  quite  incredible, 
cither  that  any  should  Itavc  been  (bund  to  write  them,  or 
that,  being  written,  they  should  have  been  received  by  the 
people  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  execration  and 
abhorrence.  The  respect  in  which  they  were  held  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  principle  that  it  was  rendered  to 
the  venerable  antiquity  and  indisputable  authority  with 
which  thev  were  invested. 

t.  The  force  of  this  conclusion  is  heightened  by  the 
circumstance,  that  while  all  testimony  is  in  favourof  the 

duced  whose  evidence  is  incompatible  with  lhilt> 

vl.  When  we  apply  to  the  contents  of  these  books  such 
tests  as  are  best  fitted  to  try  their  genuineness,  the  result 
is  such  as  to  confirm  our  previous  conclusion.  1.  They 
display  just  such  a  diversity  of  talent,  style,  and  character 
as  we  should  expect  in  works  composed  by  different  au- 
thors at  different  times.  2.  They  arc  written,  with  a  few 
slight  exceptions,  in  pure  Hebrew,  a  language  which  we 
know  to  have  been  that  of  the  Jews  before  the  captivity, 
but  the  knowledge  of  which  as  a  vernacular  tongue  was 
entirely  lost  very  shortly  afterwards.  3.  Whilst  they  use 
the  same  language,  there  are  certain  grammatical  and  lin- 
guistic differences  between  the  early  and  the  later  writers, 
indicative  of  such  changes  as  all  languages  experience  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  but  less  extensive  than  those  found  in 
others  of  the  ancient  tongues ;  which  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  persons  using,  through 
a  long  interval,  a  language  which,  though  exposed  to  causes 
of  change,  was,  from  the  fixed  and  exclusive  habits  of 
those  speaking  it.  less  liable  to  lie  affected  in  this  way  than 
the  languages  of  more  versatile  and  cosmopolitan  nations. 
4.  The  narratives  occurring  in  these  books  are  marked  by 
that  minute  accuracy  and  circumstantiality  of  detail  which 
a  torpir  generally  endeavours  to  avoid,  but  into  which  a 
true  witness  naturally  falls,  from  having  all  these  details 
present  to  his  mind  as  integral  parts  of  the  occurrence 
which  he  attests,  as  ilpresrntrd  itself  to  hit  senses.  6.  There 


is,  amidst  the  greatest  elevation  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  Scripture, 
conception,  a  chastened  simplicity  of  language,  and,  amidst  ^ 
the  utmost  variety  of  manner,  style,  and  illustration,  an 
essential  unity  of  doctrine,  which  comports  well  with  the 
claims  of  these  books  to  be  regarded  as  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Jews,  and  seems  strongly  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  forgeries. 

For  these  reasons,  it  U  affirmed  that  the  books  which  we 
now  possess  are  the  same  as  those  which  were  always  pos- 
sessed and  held  genuine  by  the  Jews.  We  turn,  secondly, 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  inquire  whether  the  same  evi- 
dence of  its  genuineness  can  be  furnished. 

1.  No  person  doubts  the  existence  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  from  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  downwards,  because  the  fact  is  so  notorious 
that  to  deny  it  wouid  be  to  discredit  all  historical  testi- 
mony. 

ii.  As  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  were  extant  from 
the  commencement  of  that  century.  Not  only  are  they  fre- 
quently quoted  by  writers  who  lived  during  that  period, 
but  we  possess  ten  distinct  catalogues  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  issued  during  this  century,  of  which  six  arc 
identical  with  our  present  canon  (IX  three  omit  only  the 
book  of  Revelation  (2),  and  one  omits  this  book  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (3),  though  both  are  mentioned 
in  other  parts  of  the  author's  writings. 

L  Theme  of  the  forty-four  bishop*  it  the  Council  of  Carthago 
(a.d.  397).  of  Auguetin  (a.d.  394),  of  Jerome  (a.d.  392).  o.  Ku- 
flnai  (a.d.  390),  of  Euiubanlos  (a.d.  370),  and  of  Athaaatliu  f  a.d. 
3  IS). 

2.  Tho»e  of  Gregory  of  Naxianzum  (a.d.  375),  of  the  bishops  at 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  304),  and  of  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  (A.D. 

343?  Th.t  of  Philaeter  or  Philastrius,  Bi.hop  of  Ilrixia  or  Bresda 
(a.i».  380). 

Lurdner,  Workt,  vol.  Iv.,  pp.  280-601,  and  vol.  v.,  pp.  1-123. 

iii.  Their  existence  in  the  third  century  is  placed  equally 
beyond  doubt,  from  the  carclul  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Euscbius,  who  wrote  A.D.  315  ;  from  the  references  to  thent 
in  the  writings  of  the  apologists  Amounts  Afer  and  Lac- 
tantius  (cir.  a.d.  300) ;  from  the  testimonies  contained  in 
fragments  preserved  from  numerous  writers  in  that  cen- 
tury, especially  Victorious,  Bishop  of  Pcttau  in  Germany, 
who  refers  to  nearly  every  book  in  the  New  Testament; 
from  the  commentaries  upon  them  and  quotations  from  them 
of  Origen  (a.d.  253)  j  from  the  quotations  of  Cyprian  (a.d. 
259) ;  and  from  references  to  the  n  in  the  remains  of  a 
number  of  writers  who  lived  during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  third  century. 

Gardner,  Works,  toI.  ii,  pp.  397-430. 

iv.  For  their  existence  in  the  second  century  v.  e  have 
abundant  evidence,  in  the  quotations  from  them  and  allu- 
sions to  them  in  the  writings  of  Tcrtullian  (a.d.  200),  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Athenagoras  (a.d.  ISO),  Irenanis 
(a.d.  170),  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  150),  and  Papias  (a.d. 
113),  and  in  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  bv  Tatian  (a.d. 
170). 

v.  Collateral  with  these  testimonies  of  the  orthodox 
fathers  are  those  of  the  early  heretics,  Cerinthus,  the  Ebio- 
nites,  the  Basilidians,  Marcion,  and  others,  who,  bv  de- 
nouncing the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  containing  error, 
thereby  attest  the  existence  and  genuineness  of  these  writ- 
ings ;  and  of  the  early  opponents  of  Christianity,  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  and  Julian,  who,  by  the  notice  they  take  of  these 
books  show  how  much  in  their  day  their  genuineness  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety. 

vi.  We  have  thus  traced  up  the  existence  of  these  books 
to  the  close  of  the  first  century.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
testimony  in  their  favour  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Home,  Hernias,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  who 
flourished  during  that  century,  and  reached  up  to  the  days 
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Scripture,  of  the  apostles,  the  ("opposition  of  a  forgery  at  that  time  is 
'  clearly  absurd.  Whilst  men  were  still  olive  whose  fathers 
were  the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  how 
could  any  one  impose  upon  the  community  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  latter  what  was  only  forged  in  their  name?  or 
whilst  the  churches  at  Home,  Colossae,  Corinth,  and  other 
places  were  still  existing,  w  ho  could  have  persuaded  them 
to  receive  as  Paul's  letters  to  them  what  they  knew  Paul 
had  never  sent  to  them?  or  how  can  wc  conceive  that  an 
attempt  so  audacious  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out  a  single  voice  being  raised  in  any  quarter  to  denounce 
the  imposture  ? 

vii.  The  conclusion  thus  gained  by  the  consideration  of 
external  testimony  is  forcibly  confirmed  hy  the  contents  of 
the  books  themselves.  The  language  in  which  (hey  are 
written  is  exactly  such  as  a  Jew  of  the  fir«t  century  would 
naturallv  fall  into  in  attempting  to  write  Greek,  and  such 
as  could  hardly  have  been  thought  of  or  imitated  by  a  later 
writer.  The  style  of  ooni|M>sition  is  such  a»  a  forger  could 
not  possibly  have  hit  upon ;  it  has  so  much  of  a  prevailing 
simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  suit- 
ably diversified  in  the  different  hooks,  that  it  bears  every 
indication  of  having  flowed  from  the  pens  of  the  simple- 
minded,  unambitious,  uneducated,  and  honest  men  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed.  The  sentiments  ore  such  as  wc  canuot  sup- 
pose men  of  sufficiently  depraved  moral  habits  to  act  the 
part  of  forgers,  to  have  conceived  or  inculcated.  And  above 
all,  the  minute  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative  is  such  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  strikingly  indicates  the  agency  of  an  eye 
and  ear  witness  in  the  composition  of  it,  and  on  the  other, 
affords  too  many  tests  of  the  author's  personal  familiarity 
with  what  he  narrates  to  have  been  ventured  on  by  a  forger. 
The  striking  coincidence  of  one  part  of  the  volume  with 
another  may  also  be  mentioned  as  a  further  evidence  of  its 
genuineness. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  concluded  tlmt  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  genuine  productions 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  They  are  reasons 
which  must  satisfy  every  person  lainiliar  with  such  inquiries, 
that  we  possess  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  these  books 
a  far  larger  and  more  unquestionable  body  of  proof  than  we 
have  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  any  ot  the  ancient 
classics,  and  indeed  of  much  even  of  comparatively  modern 


See  on  the  whole  of  this  section,  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  1.,  pp. 
36-99  ;  Lardner's  CrtdtbiUty,  Works,  vol*,  i.-v.,  8vo  i.,  and  ii.  4to; 
Palejr't  tWnm  of  Christianity,  and  ll.-rct  Paulina;  Micharlis's 
Introduction  by  Marsh,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4  54  ;  Mnrab'a  Lt-turti  on  the  .tu 
iocnliciry  and  trtdibiiity  oftKt  Arte  Tata  mcnt,  I.<tniinn,  1840  ;  Cook's 
Enquiry  into  tie  Books  of  th*  K«m  Tatamunt  ,•  Taylor's  Eioay  on  tht 
TramtmUuion  of  Aneunl  Boots  u  ilodm  Tims* ,  Sdioit  •  lusgoas, 
pp.  518-542. 

Sect.  III.— Integrity  of  the  Sacred  Booh. 

Closely  connected  with  die  question  of  the 
of  the  Scriptures  is  the  question  of  their  iWeynfy  or  i 
rupted  preservation.  Infidels  have  often  averted  that  ex- 
tensive and  important  changes  have  been  made  upon  the 
original  documents,  especially  upon  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Hut, 

1.  Of  this  there  is  no  proof.  It  is  a  mere  unsupported 
assertion  on  their  part,  resting  upon  nothing  but  certain  d 
priori  conclusions  to  which  they  profess  (o  have 
to  the  probability  of  such  a  thing.  To  prove  it,  we 
require  some  competent  historical  testimony  to  the  fact,  or 
•n  articulate  comparison  of  the  alleged  interpolations  with 
Use  original  text. 

2.  Such  interpolations  could  have  been  perpetrated  only 
by  universal  consent  on  the  part  of  all  possessing  these 

s.  Had  one  man  alteretl  his  own  copy,  and 
his  alterations,  the  only  result  would  have  been 
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the  readings  of  that  family  Scripture, 
of  which  his  copy  was  the  parent,  and  those  / 
of  other  families,  unless  he  could  have  persuaded  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews,  or  the  entire  body  of  the  Christians,  as 
the  case  might  be,  to  adopt  his  innovations,— a  supposition 
plainly  impossible. 

3.  Had  extensive  alterations  taken  place,  the  harmony  of 
Scripture  would  have  been  destroyed.  A  number  of  sepa- 
rate books  arc  written  by  different  persona,  for  the  purpose 
of  unfolding  under  different  aspects  and  modifications  one 
harmonious  system  of  truth.  The  result  is  a  harmonious 
work.  Hut  some  person,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  sets 
about  interpolating  these  books.  Is  it  conceivable  that  this 
should  have  been  accomplished  with  such  exquisite  skill 
and  adroitness,  that  the  original  harmony  of  the  work  should 
have  been  preserved,  and  all  vestiges  of  a  spurious  inter- 
mixture concealed  ? 

4.  It  is  morally  certain  that,  previous  to  the  Christum 
era,  the  Jews  did  not  alter  their  sacred  books.  For  this  we 
have  sufficient  security  in  the  habits  and  circumstances  of 
the  people.  The  I 'utile  was  their  national  statute-book ;  on 
it  the  whole  of  their  civil  economy,  and  all  their  political 
and  judicial  procedure,  rested.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  the  utmost  publicity  to  its  contents;  kings  were 
required  to  study  it  continually,  priests  were  appointed  to 
teach  it  to  the  people,  and  fathers  were  enjoined  to  incul- 
cate it  upon  their  children  ;  so  that  the  idea  of  connivance 
among  the  members  of  any  class  in  the  community  for  the 
purpose  of  falsifying  it  is  entirely  precluded.  Their  law  con- 
tains a  solemn  prohibitory  statute  against  any,  the  slightest, 
alterations  of  these  books,  Deut,  v.  2,  xii.  32.  The  rival 
sects  which  arose  among  them  after  their  return  from  Ba- 
bylon  served  the  same  purpose,  by  acting  as  mutual  checks 
upon  each  other.  And,  finally,  in  the  absence  of  any  cen- 
sure by  our  Lord  upon  the  Jews,  whose  crimes  He  faith- 
fully exposed,  for  their  treatment  of  the  sacred  text,  and  in 
His  continual  references  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  then  extant,  as  containing  an  accurate  re- 
cord of  (iod's  will,  we  have  the  best  assurance  that  no 
liberty  affecting  its  perfect  integrity  had  been  taken  with 
it  previous  to  His  advent. 

5.  Since  tlie  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  it  is 
equally  certain  that  no  intentional  corruption  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  can  have  taken  place.  The  Jews  have 
not  corrupted  them,  for  they  have  ever  shown  too  deep  a 
reverence  for  every  word  and  letter  of  these  books  to  liave 
done  so  ;  they  have  been  too  much  scattered  and  disunited 
to  have  agreed  upon  any  such  attempt ;  they  would  not 
have  left  so  many  statements  condemnatory  of  themselves 
and  favourable  to  Christianity  had  they  set  about  altering 
their  own  Scriptures  :  and  they  have  since  that  time  been 

under  the  eye  of  Christians  that  anv  such  attempt 
their  part  would  immediately  have  been  detected  and 
by  the  latter.    Chrutiant  liave  not  done  it ;  for, 
liing  of  she  fact  that  hard! 
master  of  the  Hebrew 
skilfully  any  such  alterations,  the  attempt  on  their  part 
do  such  a  thing  would  have  been 
and  exposed  by  the  Jews. 

6.  As  inqjossible  is  it  that  any  corruption  has  taken  place 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  is  plain  that  this  could  not 
have  occurred  during  the  lives  of  their  authors,  nor  whilst 
the  autographs  of  their  works  were  extant.  Hut  in  some 
cases  before,  and  in  others  immediately  after,  the  death  of 
the  inspired  w  riters,  copies  of  their  writings  were  multiplied 
to  a  great  extent,  and  disseminated  over  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  It  could  only  therefore  have  been  by  the  ge- 
nera] consent  of  all  Christians  that  any  material  alterations 
could  have  been  made  on  these  writings :  for  if  one  sect  or 


to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  hardly  any  Christian  has 
ifficiently  master  of  the  Hebrew  language  to  i 


party 

affected  the 


had  interpolated  their  copies,  this  could  not  liave 


of  others,  t 
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I  denounced  by  them.  But  the  idea  of  a  general  consent 
of  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  falsify  their  own 

.  to  be  admitted. 


7.  The  agreement  of  versions  and  of  manuscripts,  both 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  of  the  New,  is  a  cor- 
roburative  evidence  of  their  integrity.  The  number  of  earty 
versions  is  considerable,  and  among  them  so  great  u  har- 
mony prevails  that  it  is  undeniable  they  must  have  been 
made  from  a  common  original,  and  that  that  original  must 
have  been  the  same  as  we  now  possess.  The  same  conclu- 
sion is  attested  by  the  agreement  of  the  manuscripts.  Of 
these,  more  than  1100,  containing  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  about  1400,  containing  the  whole  or 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  have  been  collated,  without  any 
materia)  discrepancy  having  been  elicited  (1);  a  tact  which 
is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  any  de- 
signed interpolations  having  been  so  much  as  attempted  by 
any  class  or  |>arty,  either  of  Jews  or  of  Christians  (2). 

1.  Rosrmuller  observes,  respecting  th«  codices  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, "  il  qui  hodie  exttant  codices  omnee  its  inter  so  con- 
spirant,  at  ex  aliquot  cements  varus  lecllonibus  via  una  deprehen- 
datur  qu*  sensum  routet-  Circa  unain  duntaxat  vel  alteram  lit- 
teram.  Voealcm  vel  Accentual  versantur.  Quod  quidem  argumento 
est,  Velcris  Testament!  Ubroe,  prouti  eoe  nunc  leglmus,  ex  unius, 
quam  dicunt,  rccensioni*  codicibus  ad  nos  transmiwoe  ease,  atque 
omnes  codices,  antiquiores  irque  perierunt,  ac  recentiores  quos  ha- 
bemu!  tanquam  a  eotnmunl  fonte  fluxisse."  {Protf.  ad  Edit.  Stereo- 
tyj'«m  llahnii  Bib.  Ileb.,  p.  iv.)  Language  no  leas  strong  may  be 
justly  held  regarding  the  New  Testament. 

&  See  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  I.,  pp.  100-108  ;  Michaelit's  In- 
troduction, vol.  t. ;  Walton,  iVo/eoent.  vii. ;  Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the 
Integrity  of  the  Ortek  Vulgau,  London,  181". ;  [IWmtley's]  Remarks 
on  Frttlhinking,  by  Philoleutherus  Llpaieneis,  Nue.  xxxi.-xxxlii. ;  Or 
J.  Pye  Smith's  Antu-erto  tU  Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Eridenoe  So- 
ciety, 4th  ed„  and  Rejoinder  to  Taylor,  i»d  ed.,  London,  1830;  Kr- 
ne.ti's  Principles  of  MM  Interpretation,  translated  by 
H.  Terrot,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-24,  Edinburgh,  1833. 


Sect.  IV  .—Credibility  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

That  these  books,  in  their  narrative  parts,  contain  state- 
ments of  actual  facts,  is  sufficiently  established  by  various 
considerations. 

1.  The  things  narrated  are  such  as  their  writer*  were 
fully  competent  to  attest.  For  the  most  part  they  were  eye 
anil  car  witnesses  of  what  they  recorded;  and  where  this  was 
not  the  case,  they  were  placed  in  circumstances  the  most 
favourable  for  gaining  information  from  first  sources  as  to 
the  facts  they  narrate.  They  are  in  fact,  with  one  or  two 
partial  exceptions,  what  very  few  of  the  ancient  historians 
are,  annalists  of  their  own  times. 

2.  The  matters  which  they  record  arc  such  as  they 
could  not  possibly  be  deceived  about.  They  are  such  as 
any  man  with  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  an  ordinary  ]tortion 
of  discrimination,  was  as  fully  competent  to  judge  of  as  the 
most  profound  philosopher.  The  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
for  instance,  or  the  re-appearance  of  our  Lord  alter  His 
death,  was  a  fact  respecting  which  no  man  in  his  senses 
could  be  deceived.  Unless  the  sacred  writers  were  the 
wildest  enthusiasts  (of  which,  however,  no  trace  is  discover- 
able in  any  other  part  of  their  conduct,  but  the  contrary), 
they  could  not  have  been  misled  into  the  belief  that  they 
had  Keen  such  things,  if  they  hail  not  seen  them. 

3.  The  blameless  character  and  disinterested  fidelity  of 
tnessts  show  that  they  were  not  themselves  dc- 

The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain  laws,  u|mjii 
which  we  may  calculate  with  the  same  security  as  upon  the 
laws  of  matter  ;  and  one  of  these  is,  that  no  man  of  gene- 
rally irreproachable  cliaracter  will  deliberately  and  jiertina- 
cionsly  propagate  a  lalsehood,  save  under  tlie  influence  of 
very  strong  temptation.  Now  the  sacred  writers  were  men 
Of  resectable  character ;  so  that  If  their  narrative  be  false,  it 
can  only  have  been  under  the  stress  of  very  urgent  neces- 
sity or  siuister  inducement  that  they  can  be  supposed  to 


thc*e 
ceivcrs. 


have  promulgated  it.  But  where  was* this  stress  in  their 
case  ?  What  evil  had  they  to  shun,  what  prodigious  ad- 
vantage to  gain,  by  falsehood  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not 
their  adherence  to  their  story  expose  many  of  them  to  the 
severest  privations  and  the  cruellest  sufferings,  even  to  death 
itself?  Do  men.  then,  ever  so  fall  in  love  with  falsehood 
as  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  its  propagation,  and  willingly  to 
endure  every  species  of  contumely,  persecution,  and  oppres- 
sion, rather  than  relinquish  it  ?  Would  not  such  a  thing  be 
u  moral  miracle,  infinitely  more  incredible  than  any  of  those 
which  the  sacred  writers  narrate,  because,  unlike  theirs, 
performed  not  only  without  the  affirmation  of  divine  agency, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  Goil  of  truth  ? 

4.  Their  narratives  were  published  at  a  time  when  the 
events  they  record  were  so  recent  tliat  it  outrages  all  pro- 
bability to  suppose,  cither  that  they  would  have  had  the 
audacity  to  publish  what  was  false,  or  that  their  falsehoods 
would  have  been  allowed  to  descend  to  posterity  uncon- 
tradicted. Who  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that,  had  die 
Israelites  not  crossed  the  Red  Sea  in  the  manner  described 
by  Moses,  he  could  have  persuaded  them  to  believe  that 
they  had?  or  that  the  fact*  of  our  Lord's  history  could  have 
been  palmed  upon  the  world  when  there  were  so  many  still 
alive  both  interested  in  and  competent  for  their  refutation, 
had  they  not  really  occurred  ? 

5.  These  histories  account  satisfactorily  for  numerous  un- 
deniable facts  that  are  otherwise  unaccountable,  such  as  the 
existence  and  present  state  of  the  Jews,  the  existence  and 
propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  prevalence  of  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  among  Jews  and  Christians,  such  as 
circumcision  in  its  religious  aspect,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the 
lord's  Supper,  Ac.  They  further  tally  w  ith  the  testimony 
of  profane  history,  in  as  far  as  the  field  is  common  to  both. 
They  "  interweave  themselves,"  as  Dr  Channing  has  well 
observed,  "  with  real  history  so  naturally  and  intimately  as 
to  furnish  no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  exclude  the  appear- 
ance of  incongruity  and  discordance,  and  as  to  give  an 
adequate  explanation,  and  the  only  explanation,  of  acknow- 
ledged events  of  the  most  important  revolutions  of  society." 
That  such  narratives  should  be  fictitious,  the  same  writer 
justly  concludes,  *'  is  a  supposition  from  which  an  intelli- 
gent man  at  once  revolts,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would 
shake  a  principal  foundation  of  history."  (Discourse  on  the 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  p.  34,  4di  [English]  edi- 
tion, Liverpool,  1831.) 

6.  The  credibility  of  the  sacred  historians  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  traditions  and  histories  of  all  the  ancient 
nations,  by  many  facts  of  natural  history,  and  by  numerous 

of  human  art  which  are  still  existing,  such  as 
and  inscriptions. 

See  Faber'i  Rora*  Motaicae,  vol.  i. ;  Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology, 
3  vols.  4to,  1774  ;  Edwards  on  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  Scrip- 
Mr*,  vol.  1. ;  0 ray's  Connection  of  Satrtd  and  Profane  Literature,  ,- 
Lardner's  Credibility,  and  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  Ac. 
Works,  vols,  i.-viii.  ,  Kedfbrd's  lectures  on  the  Ihrme  Authority  of 
the  Bible,  at  confirmed  by  Science,  history,  and  Human  Consciousness, 
1S37  ;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  i.,  116-20  ;  Alexander's  Christ  and 
part  i. 


Sect.  V.— Canon  of  the  . 

The  Greek  word  kosw  signifies  originally  a  straight  line 
or  rod ;  hence  tropically  a  rule,  and  hence  a  list  or  cata- 
logue, as  that  which  contains  the  rule  or  order  of  the  things 
contained  in  it. 

In  this  lost  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  Scriptures  but  with 
a  different  reference,  according  as  il  is  used  in  inquiries  of 
a  dogmatical  or  in  inquiries  of  a  historico-critical  nature. 
In  the  former,  it  means  the  list  of  books  deemed  inspired; 
in  the  latter,  the  list  of  books  recognised  as  genuine  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  In  cither  case,  such  books  are  op- 
posed to  t" 
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Scripture,  quihu*  pMitt.  ecclesia  non  utebatur,  scd  privatim  habcbat 
's— -        legehatque  qui  vellet."    (Ludoeieus  Vires  ad  Augutlin.  de 
Civ.  Dei,  I.  xv„  c.  23.) 

In  regard  lo  the  sacred  writings,  both  these  lists  lire 
identical,  for  all  the  liooks  which  are  found  in  the  former 
are  fnnnd  also  in  tlie  litter,  no  hook  having  been  inserted 
simply  on  the  ground  of  its  Jewish  authorship,  but  only 
such  as  were  the  production  of  a  prophet  or  inspired  man. 

Hen  the  striking  testimony  of  Jowphai,  Cant.  Apion.  i.  8,  cod- 
f.rm-d  by  that  uf  I'hllo.  bv  whom  no  writing  is  referred  t->  u  sacred 
unlets  Ll  be  th«  production  of  n  reefae**.  by  which  terra  be  in* 
tends  one  whose  "  organs  are  usini  bv  liod  for  the  ibiwing  of  what 
He  wills."    (TH  M'mnrek.  opp.  II.  222,  ad.  Mangey.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  tint  Nchcmiah,  who  •  said  to 
have  collected  a  /fc/Miotfipni  of  the  sacred  books  (2d  Mace, 
ii.  13),  and  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  closed  the 
ea'ion  by  adding  to  it  their  own  writings  ;  though  others 
affirm  that  the  lilt  was  not  finally  made  up  until  about  the 
time  of  the  Syrian  invasion  under  Antiochus  Epiphants,  in 
the  third  century  B-C  By  much  the  most  probable,  be- 
cause be?t-so|iported  hypothesis,  however,  is  that  which 
ascribe*  the  final  and  authoritative  making  up  of  the  O'.d 
Testament  canon  to  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue. This  is  formally  affirmed  in  one  of  the  oldest  books 
of  the  Talmud,  the  Pirkc  Abuth.  or  Sayings  of  the  Fathers, 
and  it  if.  repeated  in  other  Jewish  writings  ;  it  is,  beside*, 
in  full  accordance  with  all  we  know  of  Ezra's  personal  his- 
tory and  his  position  among  his  |>eople,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  any  weight  that  can  be  urged  against  it.  Before  the 
time  of  Ezra  there  was  a  succession  of  prophets  by  whom 
the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  sacred  canon  was  guarded  ; 
and  Ezra  aiid  his  a^-ciates  simply  declared  finally  what 
always  had  been,  and  were  to  be  thenceforward,  held  as  the 
sacred  books.  Certain  it  la  tlmt  by  the  third  century  B.C. 
all  the  books  now  extant  had  been  composed  and  arranged 
in  order,— as  they  not  only  were  then  translated  into  Greek, 
but  were  spoken  of  by  Jesus  Siracidcs,  who  lived  about 
two  hundred  years  B.C.,  as  divided  into  three  classes,  anil 
as  of  considerable  antiquity.  Even  if  we  admit  that 
the  closing  of  the  canon  took  place  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphancs  it  must  have  consisted  only  of 
such  Iwjoks  as  were  notoriously  reputed  among  the  Jews  to 
be  sacred,  as  having  come  down  to  them  from  the  prophets ; 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  at  that  time  to  have  in- 
duced  the  nation  to  accept  a*  of  Divine  authorship,  books 
which  they  knew  must  have  been  produced  since  the  suc- 
cession of  the  prophets  and  inspired  men  had  ceased. 

The  classes  into  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  spoken  of  by  thesonof  Sirach  as  divided,  arc  three, — the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  writings.  This  division  is 
still  retained,  only  the  last  class  are  denominated  Chelhu- 
b-m  or  Hagingrapha.  To  the  first  division  belong  the  five 
books  of  Mo-.es  ;  to  the  second  the  historical  books  with 
the  exception  of  Ruth.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles, 
and  the  prophetical  bonks,  with  the  exception  of  Daniel  ; 
to  the  third  the  poetical  books,  Daniel,  and  the  excepted 
historical  books.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  by  no 
means  uniformly  preserve*!.  In  the  I. XX.  Daniel  is  placed 
next  to  Ezekicl ;  Joscphus  and  the  New  Testament  writers 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  third  division  as  comprising  only 
the  poetical  books  :  and  there  is  considerable  discrepancy 
among  the  Jewish  rabbis  in  their  statements  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  sacred  books.  All  this  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Talmudical  arrangement  now  followed  was  not  the 
original  arrangement,  but  was  one  which,  probably  for  litur- 
gical purposes,  the  Jews  adopted  at  a  later  period. 

See  Vitringl,  lie  fiynajoy.  Jntt,,  lib.  lil  ,  2,  10. 

At  what  time  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  up  wc  have  not  the  means  of  accurately  determining. 
We  are  sure,  however,  that  from  a  very  early  age  these 
writings  were  separately  referred  to  a? divine  and  aulborita- 
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live,  and  as  on  these  grounds  quite  sui  generis ;  and  it  is  ScMp-.ore. 
certain  that  they  were  at  an  early  period  collected,  and  were 
referred  to  in  their  collected  cliaracter  as  the  received  do- 
cuments of  the  Christian  community.  Tertullian  does  so 
repeatedly  in  his  writings,  denominating  them  sometimes 
"  the  New  Testament,"  and  sometimes  "  the  Divine  In- 
strument," in  the  singular  number;  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria speaks  of  "  the  Scriptures  of  the  I^ord*  under  the 
title  of  '•  The  «ospcl  and  the  Apostles."  The  collection 
was  doubtless  made  gradnilly ;  and  from  what  we  learn 
from  Eusebius  respecting  a  distinction  between  books 
!\)fj\<>yov)uvx  and  books  dVriAryo/uvei  (Hist.  EccUsias^  lib. 
iit.,  c.  2",  ed.  Heinichen,  vol.  i.,  p.  244),  it  would  appear 
that  the  claims  of  every  book  were  carefully  weighed  before 
its  canonicity  was  a  Imitted. 

SeoL'oein's  Seholattital  Hiitory  of  the  Canon  of  tkt  Ifoh  Scrip- 
ftr*.  London.  1072  ;  Jones's  ,V,„  and  F*U  ilclkod  of  Sailing  tkl 
I' mimical  Authority  of  t>u  Stv>  Talnmrni,  Oxford,  1798  ;  Alexan- 
der's Canon  a]  the  Old  and  Xt»  T.  /lament  Atterlained.  London, 
1S29  ;  I'h.  P.  Schnoldtli  Hi'Mria  .tnd/vn  <t  Findicatia  Canon u  VtU- 
rii  et  -Von'  Tettamtnti,  I.ipslur,  1776  ;  llaenlein's  Einleitnng  in  dt4 
Ackriften  d.  -V  T.  bde.  i.  ».  311,  Krlanjen.  1801  ;  Henderson's  Ltc- 
meet  i>i»  lmp,ratim,  lett,  is. ;  Smart.  Critical  HiMory  and  Drfrntm 
of  ike  Old  Ttttimmt  Canon,  Ijond.  1849;  Weileolt's  //utvry  oftko 
Sew  Tcttament  Canon. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  Scripture  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  tlie  one  containing  those  that  are  simplv  dog- 
matically, the  other  those  that  are  both  dogmatically  and 
historico- critically  apocryphal.  To  the  former  belong  the 
books  of  Maccabees  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus  and  perhaps 
those  of  Tobit  and  of  Judith,  which  are  genuine,  though  not 
inspired  ;  to  the  latter  all  the  rest  of  the  apocryphal  books 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  nune  of  which 
are  inspired,  or  can  be  shown  to  be  genuine. 

Home's  /ii»n~fu«n«n,  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  p.  4."  ;  Rslnold  Cen- 
tura Librerum  Viltrii  Ttituuunti  Apoerypkorutn,  1811  ;  Kichborn, 
KM.  in  die  Apoervpk.  Sckr.  d.  A.  T.  ;  Itrrtschneider,  Ik  Likri  Sa- 
pintiot,  Ac,  1804;  Joseph  us.  Com.  Apivncm,  i.  8;  lllcronymi, 
rreefat.  in.  UM.  Sahnunu,  M  in  Juditk  et  JWiam. 


Sect.  VI. — Languages  of  the  Set  ipturtt. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture*  ia 
composed  in  pure  Hebrew,  the  most  ancient  language  of 
which  we  have  any  specimen  extant.  This  language  be- 
longs to  a  class  of  tongues  formerly  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  Oriental,  but  now  more  generally  discriminated 
by  the  term  Semitic  or  Shemitic,  from  Shem,  the  great  pro- 
genitor of  the  races  by  which  they  arc  spoken  (1).  This 
class  embraces  three  leading  tongues  corresponding  in 
general  character  and  relation  to  the  geographical  situa- 
tions of  the  respective  nations  by  which  they  are  used  ;  the 
Aramaic,  abounding  in  combinations  of  consonants  and 
consequently  marked  by  considerable  harshness  of  pronun- 
ciation, employed  by  the  nations  of  the  northern  and  more 
mountainous  districts  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Baby- 
lonia; the  Arahic,  remarkable  tor  richness  inelirluousness, 
and  the  preponderance  of  vow  els  sjwken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  warm  and  open  plains  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia;  and 
the  Hebrew,  the  language  of  tiie  middle  district,  possessing 
an  intermediate  character  between  the  other  two,  richer 
than  the  Aramaic,  poorer  and  harsher  than  the  Arabic  (2). 
Of  the  Aramaic  in  its  original  form  «e  have  no  remains. 
The  biblical  Chaldaic  is  a  mixture  of  it,  as  used  in  Baby- 
lon, with  the  Hebrew  ;  the  Syriac  is  a  more  recent  dialect, 
formed  by  the  Christians  of  Edessa  and  Nisibis  (3).  The 
opinion,  that  Hebrew  was  the  original  language  of  the 
world,  and  the  mother  of  all  the  other  Semitic  tongues  is 
now  generally  rclitiqui.-hed  by  scholars,  who  content  them- 
selves w  it'n  the  more  moderate  hy|K>the>if,  that  it  is  the 
oldest  daughter  of  the  primeval  tongue,  and  that  which  re 
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Scripture,  tains  the  most  striking  resemblance*  to  the  mother  speech 
V^v—''  of  the  antediluvian  period  (4).    The  term  Hebrew  some 
derive  from  fiber,  over  or  across,  a<  if  =  adcena, 

foreigner,  immigrant ;  but  others,  with  far  more  probability, 
from  "Oy,  fiber  or  tfeber,  tlie  ancestor  of  Abraham.  In 
the  earliest  books  of  the  Bible,  those  of  Mose*,  this  lan- 
guage appear*  in  its  greatest  purity  ;  nor  did  it  sustain  any 
decided  deterioration  till  alter  the  Hah)  Ionian  captivity. 
The  attempt*  of  some  Hebraists  to  divide  its  history  into  a 
golden,  a  silver,  a  brazen,  and  an  iron  age,  are  by  the  mo^t 
accurate  scholars  rejected,  as  much  more  fanciful  than 
sound  (5).  The  Hebrew  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  pure 
classical  Jerusalem  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  court.  That  there  were  dialects  more  or  less 
corrupt  in  the  provinces  is  attested  by  the  sacred  writers 
themselves.  Thus  they  tell  us  that  the  Ephraimites  could 
not  distinguish  between  the  It*  and  the  D  "i  pronuncjfttinn 
(Judge!  xti.  6)  t  Nehemiah  was  indignant  that  part  of  the 
people  should  speak  "in  the  speech  (dialect)  of  Ashdod,  of 
Amnion,  and  of  Moab"  (Nehem.  xiii.  23-2.5)  ;  and  the  dia- 
lect of  Galilee  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Mult, 
xxvi.  73)  (6). 

1.  The  fir«t  to  use  this  term  seems  to  hare  ti«en  Xieolas  Fuller  in 
bis  MUctllanta  Satra.  Ho  was  followed  by  Kichhnrn,  and  ulti- 
mately by  nrarly  nil  the  orientalists  of  Germany.  Ilavernlrk  eon- 
tends  tor  retaining  the  term  Orurual.    lntroiu<lijn  to  OU  T-m- 

2.  K  wild's  lltlreiv  Grammar,  translated  by  Nieolioa,  p.  1 ;  Gese- 


Gra^li*.  %  1. 

3.  See  llivernick,  Gtn.  fntnd.,  p.  99. 

4.  Murium,  De  Linaua  1'rimma  ;  Jahn,  K  nitituna,  I.  th.  a  244. 

5.  "  As  the  language  appears  to  us  at  present  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Tettament,  there  are  only  two  distinct  periods  character- 
istieally  discriminated, — the  one  comprehending  the  books  written 
before,  and  the  other  those  written  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
exile."    Gesenius.  fticMr.fl  d.r  ihbr.  Spr.uk*  umd  Stkrtfi,  s.  21. 

6.  Compare  Hume's  Introd.,  v.  11.,  p.  2-14,  and  the  works  referred 
to  ly  him. 

The  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  not  in  pure  Hebrew 
•re  Ezra  if,  8,  vi.  18,  and  vii.  12-26;  Jcr.  x.  11;  and 
Daniel  ii.  4,  vii.  28.  These  are  in  Chaldaic  or  eastern 
Aramaic,  and  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  hi*tory  of  the 
Captivity,  and  the  events  following  its  close. 

On  the  Itiblical  Chaldaic,  see  Walton's  rrolegomrma,  chap.  iii.  %% 
2,  3 ;  L.  Hirtel.  Dt  CkaldaUmi  B.btici  Origin,  rl  AucUnuu  Cm- 
muni.  Crit  ,  Una.  18u0 ;  K.  Dietrich,  Dt  Srrmoni,  CkaldaM  /W- 
pHttatt,  Lips.  1839;  Winer,  GrammaUk  dr.  liikU.tk.  und  Tarjum- 
udU»  tWJuumu.,  Leips.  1842,  2d  edit. ;  Ckald.  Uubntk,  lb'25. 

The  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Kotvtf  Sto- 
Aorroc  of  tlie  classical  Greek,  with  many  Aramatc  words 
and  idioms  interspersed,  and  a  few  Latinistns. 

Home's  Introd  .  vol.  ii..  pp.  13-30  ;  Schott,  fiagoyi  Ilul.  Vrit^  pp. 
495-617  ;  Stuart's  Grammar  of  th*  .Veto  Tmauunl  La»yva.je  , 
Winer*  Gramatik  dt.  iV.  Tt.tamtntUtktn.  Sprackidionu,  translated 
by  K.  Nmsoii.2  vols,,  Kdin.  18.18;  Michaelis.  Intend  ,  vol.  i.,  p.  97 
(English  translation),  *c. ;  Davidson'*/ 


Skct.  VII.— Uistory  of  the  Original  Text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  properly  begins  after  the 
completion  of  the  canon ;  antecedent  to  that,  we  have  no 
materials  for  arriving  at  any  conclusions.  Starting  from 
this  |>oint,  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  may  be  divided 
into  three  great  cjiochs.  The  first  of  these  reaches  fiom 
the  completion  of  the  canon  to  the  times  ol  Oi  igen,  Jerome, 
and  the  Talmud,  B.C.  300 — a.d.  500.  During  tins  period 
we  observe, — (I.)  Attention  paid  to  the  caligraphvof  the  text, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  square  character  from  the  Aramaic 
or  Dahy Ionian  usage,  in  place  cf  the  old  Hebrew  or  Sannri- 
f  an.  (2.)  '1  he  attempt  to  ascertain  the  correct  reading  of  the 
text,  and  the  collection  of  various  readings.    Of  these,  it  it 


natural  that  a  considerable  number  should  have  accnnvi-  Seriptait, 
lated;  for,  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  of  any  blame-  >  ■  ..  ■ ' 
able  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber',  slill  less  of 
any  intention  to  alter  the  text,  there  were  sufficient  causes 
at  work  to  occasion  numerous  varieties  between  one  mmiu- 
*eti:>t  and  another;  suth  as  mistake*  of  eyesight  or  of  hear- 
ing, leiding  to  the  substitution  ol'  one  let'er  for  another 
resembling  it,  the  tran»|<o>itinn  of  letters  and  even  of  words, 
the  omission  of  letters  and  even  clause*,  the  substitution  of 
like-sounding  words  for  each  other,  &c. ;  mistake*  of  me- 
mory, wiicn  the  transcriber  trusted  to  recollection,  leading 
to  substitutions  and  PflttMWOnf,  the  confusion  of  svnnuvmcs, 
and  the  exchanging  of  familiar  parallel  passages ;  and  mis- 
takes of  judgment,  where  two  words  are  sometimes  read  as 
one,  abbreviations  are  wrongly  consirtutl,  marginal  glosses 
ate  hi  traduced  into  the  text,  ami  tueJl  like.  When  the 
LXX.  is  compared  with  the  extant  Hebrew  text,  it  is 
evident  that  it* author d  must  have  used  manuscripts  in  many 
respects  dill'ering  from  those  uhich  have  came  down  to  us 
from  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  by  which  the  extant  text 
has  been  determined.  With  the  LXX.  agrees  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  which  contains  also  some  variations  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  but  ol*  no  critical  value,  a*  they  are  plainly 
occasional  glosses  or  unskilful  corrections.  Nor  can  any 
great  vuhic  be  attached  to  the  various  reading*  of  the 
LXX.,  the  most  of  which  are  arbitrary  anil  uncritical, 
though  there  may  lie  some  which  arc  wurtliv  of  being  enn- 
eidtred.  Among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  most  reveren- 
tial care  was  exercised  upon  the  sacred  text  to  preserve  its 
purity;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  Talmudists  that  at 
an  early  |>eriod  the  text  was  fixed  very  much  as  we  now 
have  it,  the  variations  being  adduced  merely  as  heri  (read) 
upon  chetib/i  (written);  if,  w hat,  for  critical,  exegttical,  or 
eiiphonistic  reasons,  was  in  the  reading  to  Ik-  sub-tituted 
for  what  was  written.  (3.)  Attention  came  to  be  paid  to  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  and  the  reading  of  tlie 
text.  As  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  spnken  language, 
and  as  the  manuscripts  of  Scripture  were  without  vowels,  it 
became  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  tradition  to  lix  the 
form  anil  meaning  of  the  words;  and  accordingly  in  this 
period  commenced  those  attempts  which  ultimately  cul- 
minated in  the  elaborate  system  of  the  Masoretes.  Beside* 
this,  care  was  taken  to  determine  one  word  from  another, 
and  to  mark  the  ending  of  clause*  and  sentences.  (4.)  Of 
the  Hebrew  text  as  it  existed  among  the  Palestinian  Jews 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  eMant  fragments 
of  the  Hexapla  of  Ongen,  and  from  the  Targums  It 
differs  but  slightly  Irom  the  existing  Ma»oretic  text.  Of 
great  value  also  is  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  by  means  of 
his  translation  and  his  commentaries  to  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  text  in  his  day  with  tin:  now  t  xtant. 

In  the  Talmud,  //ktokiJ.  Trad.  Thaami,  fol.  lxviii.,  It  is  *aid  of 
certain  various  reading*  that  "  tliey  have  rctne  down  from  the 
times  when  thu  Templi-  was  ye*,  standing,'1  Capelli  fnocn  Sacra, 
torn,  i.,  p.  4H  158;  Waltoni  Wijph  ,  viii.,  Jg  20-28;  Kennicott, 
Dbmtrt,  Untrrali;  p.  27S ;  Home'.  Introduction,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3i.  3G; 
Buntorf*  m*W*w(  likvernWt'*  Introd.,  SS  41-01,  Tr. ;  De  Wvtte, 
XtmX,  H  85-89,  p.  126.  ff. ;  Porter  *  Tulaat  Criticitm,  p.  43,  ff. 

The  second  epoch  reaches  from  the  times  of  Jerome  and 
the  Talmud  to  that  of  lieu  A;hcrand  lien  Naphthali ;  that 
is,  Irom  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  this  |>eriod  the  Ma-orah,  or  collection  ol  tra- 
ditionary observations,  orthographical,  critical,  grammatical, 
and  exegetical,  which  had  been  accumulating  lor  upwards 
of  three  centuries  among  the  Jewish  rabbins,  began  tube 
made  by  a  college  of  learned  Jews  at  Tiberias  in  Palestine. 
These  were  originally  written  on  the  margin  of  manuscripts, 
but  as  this  led  to  confusion  and  error,  they  were  ultimately 
collected  in  separate  books.  Of  these  annotations,  some 
are  the  result  of  the  comparing  of  manuscripts,  and  to  this 
the  various  lections  belong ;  other*  are  the  ie.uk  ol'  private 
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Hcriptur*.  judgment,  and  are  chiefly  of  a  grammatical  or  exczeticnl 
'^^.f^S  nature.  The  Masorah  is  tii»tinpiii»tie<J  into  great  and  litlle, 
according  ns  the  remarks  are  given  in  full  or  in  an  abiidged 
Ibrni.  'I  he  former,  from  being  put  by  itself  a:  the  end, 
was  called  final,  the  latter  marginal.  To  this  map*  of 
scholia  additions  were  continually  made,  as  well  a*  cotrrc- 
ttoiM  BfOpowd  on  it,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Musorah  fyVf^ 
rniCOn)-  a*  t'll,y  were  called,  until  the  time  of  Jacob  Hen 
lla-yim,  by  whom  the  whole  ait  completed,  and  printed 
along  with  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  year  152(3.  The  com- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century  is  memorable  in  the 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  from  the  circumstance  of  two 
on*  having  been  issued  by  the  heads  a*  is  supposed, 
of  two  celebrated  Jewish  academies:  by  Aaron  lien  Ashcr, 
principal  of  the  academy  of  Tiberias,  and  Jacob  Ben  Naph- 
thali,  principal  of  the  academy  of  Babylon.  These,  taken 
in  connection  with  a  list  appended  bv  Ben  Ha-yim,  from 
some  unknown  source,  to  the  second  Bomhcrg  Bible,  have 
given  rise  to  the  various  readings  denominated  the  occi- 
dental and  the  orient.il  respectively.  By  them  also  the  last 
hand  was  put  to  the  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Opel  I  i  Crii.  Sacra,  t.  i.,  pp.  430-443;  8imon,  Hutain  OiWjw, 
ch.  i.,  pp.24-30;  KaaOkott,  Vimriattmu,  ii,,  p.  279;  lluxlorr,  TiU- 
rta;  1610;  Mor.b'»  Ltctar*,,  K-cH  M 1S28 ;  W.lton, 
viii.  12 ;  Horn*,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  39,  40.    lUvrmick  and  U.  W.tU  as 

The  third  epoch  reaches  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  .About 
the  year  10-10  many  learned  Jews,  bar.iJied  from  the  East, 
took  refuge  in  Europe,  and  brought  with  them  their  Scrip- 
tures and  their  critical  learning.  Maiinonides.  Jarchi, 
Ehenezra,  Kimchi,  and  others,  rendered  additional  service 
as  to  the  interpretation,  so  also  to  the  criticism,  of  the  sacred 
text.  In  the  thirteenth  century.  1(.  Mcir  llallcvi,  called 
c>mmonly  Tcxlrosius,  and  in  the  sixteenth,  Mcnachem  and 
Sal.  Norzi,  collected  various  readings.  In  1477  the  first 
scriptural  book  in  Hebrew,  in  14S8  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible, 
:'  tin  lii  .i  liine.  was  pi  itcd;  thel  Iter  u  Bone  n,  the  Ii  r- 
mer  at  some  place  unknown.  That  of  1488  is  the  first  prin- 
ci|wl  Million  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  the  second  n  the  Com- 
plutensian  polyglot!.  1514-17:  and  the  third,  which  is  of 
great  importance.  it  the  so-called  Rabbinical  Bible,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1526,  and  edited  by  Ben  Ha-yim.  Among 
Cluisti  in  editors,  Sebastian  Munsterwaa  the  fir.1  who  issued 
an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  various  readings, 
Ba*il,  1535.  The  edition*  ot  Joseph  Atl.ius,  Amsterdam, 
16l>l.  Mana-seh  Ben  Israel.  Amsterdam,  1630,  are  worthy 
of  notice  as  critical  editions.  In  16J0  Jablonski  published 
his  edition,  in  which  the  text  Inliovs  that  ot  Athiaa,  with 
some  aid  from  manuscripts.  John  Heniv  Michaelis  pub- 
lished his  edition  at  llalle  in  1720.  for  which  he  collated 
five  manuscripts  and  nineteen  editions.  In  1753,  at  Pari*, 
appeared  the  edition  of  Charles  Francis  Houbigant,  for 
which  twelve  manuscripts  were  collated,  but  the  value  of 
which  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  editor's  propensity  to  con- 
jectural emendation,  and  by  his  attaching  such  undue  im- 
portance to  the  readings  of  the  Septuagint.  The  splendid 
work  of  Kennicott  (Oxford,  t  i.  1776,  ii.  1780)  presents 
the  largest  mass  of  various  readings  yet  collected ;  but  the 
want  of  scientific  discrimination  as  to  their  relative  value 
has  impaired  the  usefulness  of  lite  collection.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  various  readings  collected  by  De  Kossi, 
Parma,  1 7*4-1 7!i8. 

Mar»h'»  Lrrmrti,  IccL  ix. ;  Home,  ii ,  pp.  27-46  ;  Aogutl.  Einlei- 
tunf.  {J  85-B2;  Da  H««si.  Ito  IM.  Tfpoj.  ariaini  a  primiuit, 
r«im«,  1776;  H.v.ralck,  $j  66,  67. 

Sect.  VIII.— History  of  the  Original  Text  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures. 

Of  the  autographs  of  the  New  Testament  writers  no 
notices  have  come  down  to  us ;  what  have  been  supposed 


to  be  allusions  to  them  by  some  of  the  fathers  arc  only  by 
mistake  so  interpreted ;  while  the  stories  of  some  of  the  ' 
later  writers  as  Theodorus  Lector,  Philostorgius, 

Nicephorns,  and  the  Chtonicon  Pasclialc,  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  head  of  tables.  Written  on  papyrus  (3  John  13), 
they  were  not  calculated  to  endure  lung,  and  as  copies  of 
them  had  been  made,  no  special  effort  was  probably  made 
to  preserve  them.  Of  these  copies,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  number  soon  came  to  be  very  considerable.  But 
in  making  them,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  mistakes 
more  or  less  serious.  The  text  ran  on  in  an  unbroken 
current,  without  separation  of  words,  without  interpola- 
tion, and  without  any  of  those  diacritical  marks  which  ap- 
pear in  printed  Greek  books:  it  was  in  the  ancient  cha- 
racter where  many  of  tlie  letters  resemble  each  other  closely, 
and  the  transcription  was  executed  by  scribes,  who  were 
subject  to  all  the  errors  arising  from  imperfect  seeing,  im- 
perfect hearing,  or  misunderstanding.  Sometimes,  also, 
alterations  were  intentionally  introduced  for  dogmatical  or 
grammatical  reasons.  Hence,  a*  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury, it  is  clear  that  varieties  of  reading  existed,  and  these 
would  naturally  accumulate  during  the  long  period  that  in- 
tervened before  the  discovery  of  printing.  That  attempts 
were  made  at  an  early  period  to  arrive  at  a  correct  text  i* 
certain,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  of  what  kind  or 
value  these  were.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  con- 
firmed by  that  of  the  deerete  of  Gelasius  that  Lucian,  a 
presbyter  of  A ntiocb,  and  Hctychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop, 
undertook  some  sort  of  recension  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  we  are  left  in  the  dark  both  as  to  what  they  really 
effected,  and  as  to  what  influence,  if  any,  their  labours  had 
on  the  accredited  documents  of  the  Christians.  It  is  certain 
also  that  the  labours  of  Origen  were  directed  with  beneficial 
effect  upon  this  object ;  and  though  Jerome  sometime* 
allowed  merely  arbitrary  preference*  to  overrule  his  critical 
judgment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  eminence  as  a 
textual  critic,  and  of  lire  value  of  his  services  towards  a 
just  settling  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

Modern  critics  liave  endeavoured  to  facilitate  and  settle 
critical  inquiries  by  arranging  the  documents  containing  tlie 
original  text  of  the  New  T 
«o»ir,  as  they  have  been  called.  Of  these  i 
more,  ond  others  less  closely  resemble  each  other  as  re- 
spects the  nature  and  selection  of  their  readings,  and  not 
(infrequently  traces  of  a  common  origin  in  the  older  codices 
and  versions  are  apparent.  Tin*  lias  led  to  the  idea  of 
arranging  these  into  classes,  or  families,  or  recension*,  an 
idea  first  started  by  Bengcl  and  Sender  (1),  and  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  several  more  recent  inquirers.  Bengel 
concluded  that  there  are  two  families  of  manuscripts,  the 
African  and  Asiatic,  of  the  former  of  which  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript  is  the  soic  representative  (with  which  agree  the 
Ethiopic,  the  Coptic,  and  the  ancient  Latin  versions), 
whereas  the  latter  is  very  numerous.  After  Bengel  came 
Grieslvach  (2),  who  contended  for  a  threefold  recension, 
the  Western,  the  Alexandrian  or  Eastern,  anil  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  or  Byzantine.  Of  these,  the  two  former 
are  the  oldest,  and  are  by  him  attributed  to  the  same  age. 
They  differ,  in  that  the  Western  text  is  more  replptc  w  ith 
Hebraisms,  with  explanatory  additions,  and  with  occasional 
substitutions  ot  a  perspicuous  formula  for  one  more  difficult; 
whilst  the  Eastern  prefers  those  readings  that  are  accom- 
modated to  tlie  classic  Greek,  corrects  phrases  that  are  less 
pure,  and  is  less  delormed  by  errors  of  the  transcriber, 
though  particles  and  synonymes  are  occasionally  omitted 
through  haste.  The  Constantinopolitan  has  arisen  from  the 
mingling  of  the  readings  of  the  other  two.  It  properly  con- 
sists of  two  recensions:  a  senior  (fourth  century),  even  more 
fond  of  pure  Greek  forms,  ami  richer  in  glosses,  than  the 
Alexandrian  ilselft  and  a  junior  (fifth  or  sixth  century), 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed  after  a  new  collation  of 


crlptun. 
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.Vri;  urr.  the  senior  with  the  Eastern  »nd  Alexandrian  recensions,  by 
V^^.^/  the  labours  of  some  learned  men  of  the  Syrian  Church. 

Griesbach  defends  his  system  with  great  learning  and  in- 
genuity ;  but  it  is  open,  as  Schott  observes,  to  the  following 
objections: — Itt,  His  portions  respecting  the  origin  assigned 
to  both  recensions  are  destitute  of  a  solid  basis ;  2dly,  Many 
reasons  concur  to  prevent  our  admitting  that  any  stale  of 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  peculiar  to  the  Western 
Church,  such  as  could,  from  its  singular  character,  be  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  a  recension,  existed  (3) ;  3rf/y,  The 
features  of  the  text  followed  by  the  very  ancient  Peschito 
version  cannot  well  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of 
Grieibach  ;  and,  in  fine,  all  who  seek  accurately  to  arrange 
codices,  versions,  and  extracts  found  in  the  fathers,  accord- 
ing to  different  recensions,  labour  under  this  difficulty,  that 
none  of  those  documents  of  the  New  Testament  which 
arc  of  great  age  exhibits  any  such  pure  and  perfect  recen- 

L  Bengvl.  ApparattU  Cririew  ad  Xor<tm  Ttu  ,  p.  425,  Tubingir. 
17S3  ;  Kjusdem,  Jntroductio  in  Cririn  A*.  T..  %  2G,  SC.,  |>.  385,  Tubln- 
g»,  1734  ;  Sctnler,  Varltrtitmtot*  tur  Htrmtntmik,  Halle,  1760- 
1709.  Th*  term  rtntntion,  though  now  generally- u»cd,  ii  a  mis- 
nomer. Tbe  manuscript*  m-iy  lie  reduced  to  different  cU»«e«,  but 
there  U  no  evidence  that  any  of  these  U  the  result  of  a  recension. 

8.  Griesbach.  Oyvml*  A<a<in*i<a,  ed.  (iabler,  vol.  i. 

3.  From  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  ihe  second  century,  we 
rn  that  those  various  reading*  which  are  aatd  to  b«  peculiar  to 
i  western  and  to  tti*  eastern  tests  respectively,  do  not,  at  respects 
■ir  origin,  belong  u>  different  recensions.    (See  Cirbhorn,  kml., 

bd.  l»„  pp.  265  and  269,  Ac.)  Hat  is  it  probable  that  the  doctors 
ortb*  Wealern  t!hurch,  who  were  but  little  (killed  in  Greek,  ahould 
have  thought  of  preparing  a  recension  of  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Schott,  Itayogt,  pp.  562-565. 

A  different  theory  of  recensions  has  been  adopted  by 
Hug.  He  thinks  that  the  text  which  we  find  in  those  early 
codices  which  Griesbach  referred  to  the  Western  recen- 
sion, in  the  oldest  Latin  versions,  in  the  Sahidico-Coptic 
version,  in  the  quotations  of  the  fathers  till  the  time  of 
Origen,  and  in  Origcn  himself,  was  the  (towr;  ikSotic,  or 
common  edition,  conformed  to  no  recension  in  particular, 
and  containing  various  readings  of  different  sorts  and  of 
different  origins  mingled  together,  especially  such  a*  serve 
to  explain  the  text.  At  the  same  time  those  codices  which 
were  written  in  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  East  (the  inha- 
bitants of  which  understood  better  than  most  others  the 
Hebra?o-Greck  dialect  of  the  New  Testament)  preserved 
the  primitive  text  more  correctly  ;  and  hence  it  happened 
that  the  oldest  Syriuc  version,  though  upon  the  whole  be- 
longing to  this  common  edition,  not  unfrcqucntly  dissents 
from  the  readings  of  the  other  documents  of  the  same  edi- 
tion. About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Hcsychius, 
an  Egyptian  bishop,  first  set  about  correcting  the  errors  of 
the  recension  of  the  common  edition  used  in  Egypt,  purg- 
ing out  all  interpolations  and  glosses,  restoring  words  that 
had  been  omitted,  but  aiming  too  much  at  producing  a  text 
that  should  be  remarkable  for  its  Greek  purity  and  ele- 
gance. Almost  at  the  same  time  I, nam.  a  presbyter  of 
Antioch  in  Syria,  revised  the  common  edition  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Peschito  version,  following  chiefly  the  authority  of 
this  version,  but  at  the  same  time  comparing  other  codices 
Ibund  in  Syria,  and  produced  a  text  differing  from  that  of 
Hcsychius  in  this  that  it  showed  less  desire  to  amend  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  Besides  these,  a  third  re- 
cension was  undertaken  by  Origcn  in  Palestine,  based  upon 
the  common  edition  used  by  the  Christians  there,  which 
conformed  in  some  respect*  to  that  of  Hesychitis,  in  others 
to  that  of  Luciaii,  whilst  frequently  it  differed  from  both, 
and  which  Subsequently  became  the  one  commonly  used  in 
Palestine  ami  the  adjoining  districts.  Ol  these  recensions 
none  is  preserved  in  any  of  those  documents  which  we  now 
posses,  a,  the  transcribers  frequently  compared  their  re- 
cension with  the  common  edition  and  w  ith  other  recensions. 
Hug's  theory  rest*  so  far  on  an  historical  basis  that  it  ap- 


pears certain  that,  as  already  observed,  Hcsychius  and  Ueriptare. 
I.ucian  did  undertake  some  such  labour  as  he  ascribes  to  V»VW 
them  ;  but  that  codices  of  their  recensions  were  either  very 
numerous  or  very  highly  esteemed,  cannot  be  shown.  The 
labour  attributed  to  Origen  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Hug,  EiuMiuma,  bd.  I  ,  %  126  (Eng.  trans,  vol.  L,  p.  134,  sc.); 
Schott,  ho-jojt.  p.  506;  Home,  it,  p.  56. 

Mattluei  thinks  that  no  recensions  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  were  anciently  made,  and  he  prefers  dividing 
the  documents  from  which  the  text  is  to  be  determined 
into,  \st,  Codietf  tejttus  perpetui,  in  which  there  are  neither 
scholia  nor  commentaries,  and  which  excel  all  the  others 
in  the  purity  of  the  text  they  exhibit ;  2d,  Leciionaria, 
which  contain  the  lessons  read  in  churches,  and  exhibit  a 
text  less  free  from  scholiary  interpolation  than  the  preced- 
ing; 3d,  Codices  mixti,  which  contain  scholia  and  inter- 
pretations partly  on  the  margin,  but  chiefly  inter|»lated. 
Slatthaji  thought  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  which  he  had 
himself  diligently  collated,  the  best;  and  this  pcrha|«  led 
him  to  a  very  unjust  estimate  of  the  worth  and  authority  of 
many  other  documents  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 

Schott,  Itajogt,  p.  570;  Homo,  11  ,  p.  50. 

Scholz,  a  recent  editor  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
adopts  neither  the  opinion  of  Griesbach  nor  that  of  Hug. 
He  concludes  that  there  are  two  clashes  of  critical  witnesses 
for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Alexandrian  anil 
the  Constant inopoli tan  or  Byzantine;  to  the  former  of 
which  belong  all  the  codices  executed  in  Egypt  antl  Western 
Europe,  the  most  of  the  Coptic  and  I-atin  versions,  the 
Ethiopic  version,  and  the  quotations  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  these  districts;  and  to  the  latter  all  the  codices  writlen 
in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Eastern  Eurnjie,  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac  version,  the  Gothic,  the  Georgian,  the 
Sclavonian,  the  quotations  by  the  fathers  living  in  these 
regions,  and  all  printed  editions.  The  former  he  int'eli- 
citously  calls  occidental,  the  latter  oriental.  To  manu- 
scripts'of  the  latter  class  he  attributes  superior  value,  bc- 
of  their  greater  harmony,  and  of  their  having  been 
faithfully  copied  from  original  documents  than  those 
ot  tne  former,  which  often  exhibit  a  text  altered  at  the  will 
of  grammarians ;  and  especially  because  they  present  the 
text  used  in  the  public  services  of  the  church.  But  this 
last  position  is  far  from  being  certain  ;  and,  besides,  a  two- 
fold difficulty  presses  upon  the  theory  of  Scholz ;  for,  first, 
the  Western  text  of  the  New  Testament  has  a  character 
considerably  different  from  that  of  the  Alexandrian ;  and, 
secondly,  the  text  divulged  at  Constantinople  by  order  of 
Constantino  and  Constans  was,  us  Scholz  himself  admits, 
collated  with  the  Alexandrian  text ;  so  that  the  readings  of 
both  recensions  were  intermixed.  It  is,  moreover,  raiher 
assumed  than  proved  that  that  form  of  the  text  which,  dur- 
ing the  first  three  centuries,  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  was  the  same  which  was  afterwards  divulged  prin- 
cipally in  the  Constantinopolitan  codices;  nor  is  it  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  Alexandria  was  the  primary  seat  of  the 
arbitrary  corruption  of  the  New  Testament  text. 

Scholi,  ProUg.  ad  tditiontm  X.  T.,  vol.  I.;  Sehott,  haaoyt,  p.  670; 
Home,  ii-,  pp.  58-66. 

The  theory  of  Eichhorn  approximates  that  of  Hug.  He 
grants  that  from  a  very  early  age  different  readings,  derived 
from  various  sources,  existed,  and  were  vastly  augmented 
in  the  third  century  by  various  efforts  of  an  exegeiical 
nature,  so  that  as  early  as  the  second  century  there  were 
two  species  of  texts,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African,  but 
neither  of  them  was  determined  by  any  very  certain  critical 
laws.  He  denies  that  Origen  was  the  author  of  a  peculiar 
recension,  but  admits  the  services  of"  Hcsychius  and  l.ucian 
in  this  respect,  although  he  questions  the  possibility  of  as- 
certaining accurately  the  primitive  character  of  cither  re- 
cension from  ancient  documents.  There  thus  arose  a  three- 
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Scripture,  fold  text  of  the  New  Testament,  the  African  (Alexandrian), 
the  A M;<lic  (Constantinopnlitan),  and  a  mixed,  which  hud 
its  source  from  this,  that  ninny,  notwithstanding  the  autho- 
rity acquired  by  the  recensions  of  Hcsychius  and  I.ucian  in 
the  churches  of  Africa  and  Asia,  preferred  following  the 
authority  of  older  codices.  No  change  of  a  critical  kind 
took  |>hicc  ti|>on  the  text  thus  formed  unlil  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  be?an  to  be  printed.  No  opinion  so  fully 
accords  with  w  hat  may  be  regarded  as  best  ascertained  as 
this  of  Kichhorn,  though  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the 
efforts  of  Hesychiu*  and  I.ucian  extrted  a  very  wide  or 
lasting  influence  upon  the  form  of  the  text  of  the  New  Tcs- 


Kichbnrn,  EMHtaPf  fa  das  V.  P.,  bd.  It.,  5  163,  fte. ;  SsrhoU,  /«.- 
gofe.  p.  (572,  from  whirh  work  the  above  account  bus  been  prin- 
cipally taken  ;  Home,  II.,  p.  67. 

Of  late,  a  disposition  has  showed  itself  in  some  quarters 
to  rest  the  text  solely  on  the  authoriiyof  the  oldest  or 
uncial  codices.     This  principle,  suggested  fiist  by  the 
Bcnllcy,  has  been  embraced  and  rigidly  app 


cenainiog  of  that,  by  the  reproduction  of  the  text  a*  it  was 
recognised  by  the  church  in  the  fourth  century.  Lach- 
mann's  attempt  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  failure,  from 
the  extremely  narrow  basis  on  which  he  Ibrccd  himself  to 
build  ;  but  his  principle  of  cunfining  himself  to  diplomatic 
evidence  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  considerations  of  the 
nature  of  internal  evidence,  and  to  diplomatic  evidence 
drawn  from  the  oldest  sources,  has  been  eagerly  adopted 
by  several  critics.  Its  principal  delender  and  follower  in 
this  country  is  Mr  Trcgcllcs,  who  is  at  present  (183)  en- 
gaged in  carrying  through  the  press  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  which  the  text  is  to  be  based  on  ancient 
authorities  alone,  with  various  readings  from  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  the  ancient  versions  and  the  early  lathers. 
This  principle  would  be  unimpeachable,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  a  reading  found  in  an  ancient  authority  is  therefore 
older  than  a  reading  found  in  a  later  codex  ;  but  to  long  as 
it  is  possible  that  a  later  codex  may  have  been  transcribed 
from  one  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  of  the  extant  codices, 
this  cannot  be  done;  and,  consequently,  to  restrict  autho- 
rity to  the  oldest  documents  is  to  narrow  arbitrarily  the 
field  within  which  evidence  may  be  legitimately  sought  for 
the  formation  of  the  text.  Hence  TWhcndorf,  the  most 
recent,  anil  on  the  whole  the  ablest  editor  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  has  in  his  editions  allowed  himself  a  much 
wider  range.  Whilst  he  bases  his  text  on  the  authority  of 
the  ohler  witnesses,  he  include*  among  these  codices  as 
lute  as  the  ninth  century,  and  maintains  that  the  lections 
furnished  by  codices  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  are 
often  older  than  those  furnished  by  codices  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth,  as  tested  by  concurrence  with  the  testimony 
of  the  old  versions  and  the  early  lathers.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  when  "  it  cannot  he  determined  by  learned 
reason  and  judgment  what  the  authors  themselves  wrote, 
that  reading  which  we  know  to  be  best  supported  bv  an- 
cient witnesses  is  faithfully  and  alone  to  be  followed ;  but 
wherever  causes  of  a  grave  nature,  and  remote  from  arbi- 
trariness, conspire  to  recommend  and  confirm  one  rather 
than  another,  that  is  to  be  preferred  ;  not  that  which  is  most 
attested,  but  that  which  is  attested  and  probable."' 

With  the  exception  ot  some  detached  portions,  the  first 
printed  editions  of  the  New  Testament  wire  those  of  the 
Comphitcnsian  PolygloM,  1614,  and  of  Erasmus,  Basle, 
1516.    The  next  possessing  anv  critical  value  were  those 


of  Robert  Stephen,'  viz.,  that  of  1546,  12tuo,  commonly 
called,  from  the  first  word*  of  the  preface,  the  "  t) 
Mirificam"  edition,  that  of  1549,  12mo,  and  that  of  1550, 
folio.  Bel*  was  the  first  to  issue  an  edition  of  the  New- 
Testament  with  a  copious  critical  apparatus  ;  and  his 
edition  many  of  the  minor  edition*  for  several  year*  fol- 
lowed. The  beautiful  edition*  of  the  Elzevirs,  which 
conform  partly  to  the  text  of  Stephen,  panlv  to  that  of 
Beza,  became  *o  famous  that  thev  formed  what  has  been 
called  the  textus  reccptus.  In  1707  the  edition  of  Mill 
we*  published  at  Oxford,  in  which  not  only  is  there  a  larger 
collection  of  various  readings  furnished,  'but  aho  a  mure 
scientific  discriminaiion  of  these  aimed  at,  than  in  anv 
preceding  edition.  Hi*  example  was  followed  by  Bengel 
in  Germany  and  Wetsteiu  in  Holland,  both  of  whom  have 
rendered  important  service  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. All  these,  however,  have  been  outstripped  in  dili- 
gence, learning,  and  acutenes*  by  Griesbach,  who  issued 
his  first  edition,  which  embraced  onlv  the  historical  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  at  Halle,  1774-75.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  researches  of  Matthari,  Alter,  Birch,  and  others, 
had  greatly  enlarged  the  mas*  of  materials  fur  a  critical 
revision  of  the  I  Sew  Testament,  and  of  these  Gricsliach 
eagerly  anil  ably  availed  himself  in  preparing  a  critical 
edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  This  he  published 
in  two  volume*  large  octavo,  the  former  in  1 799,  and  the 
latter  in  1806,  at  Halle.  A  new  and  carefully  revised 
edition  was  undertaken  after  Griesbach's  death  by  Dr 
David  Schulz,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1827- 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  this  very  valuable  edition  went 
no  further.  Passing  over  those  who  have  merely  re- 
printed the  text  of  Griesbach,  or  worked  solely  on  his 
materials,  the  fallowing  edition*  deserve  to  be  noticed:  — 
Scholz,  Nor.  Test,  rcccntuit,  lect.fnmilias  subj.,  &c,  2  vols. 
4to,  Lips.  1830-36;  Lachmann,  Nov.  Test.  Grace  et 
Inline,  Sec,  2  vol*.,  Bcrol.  1832-50;  Tischendorf,  A'or. 
Test,  ad  antiques  testes  denuo  recensuit,  &c,  seventh 
edition.  Lips.  1859.  Two  useful  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  recently  issued  in  this  country :  the 
one  by  Dr  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  formed  upon  a  careful  colla- 
tion of  all  previous  critical  recensions,  of  which  the  ninth 
edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  appeared  at  London  in  1855;  the 
other,  not  yet  finished,  by  II.  Allord,  B.D. 

Marsh's  Leeturrt,  lects.  ii.-vil. ;  Schott,  Iiigoge,  pp.  GSl-C-li' ; 
Horn**1*  Introduction,  vol.  II.,  part  ii.,  pp.  ll-3tj  ;  Michaelit,  Intro- 
duction, by  Marsh,  to!,  ii.,  pp.  159  and  4"J9 ;  Kmrtti's  Prineiylet  of 
Interpretation,  toI.  ii.,  p.  47  ;  Tregellea  On  ike  Primed  Tert  of  the 
Brut  .V.  T. ,  Davidson's  biblical  Vriticitm,  p.  03i,  It. 

Skct.  IX.— Manuscripts  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Hebrew  manuscripts  are  of  two  classes,  the  rolled  and 
the  square  :  the  Ibrmer  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  syna- 
gogues, and  written  only  on  parchment ;  the  latter  lor  pri- 
vate use,  and  written  sometimes  on  parchment  and  some- 
times on  paper.  In  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  the  words 
are  written  continuously  without  any  division,  and  in  the 
square  Chaldaic  character.  They  are  divided  by  De  Rossi 
into  three  classes, — viz,,  1.  The  more  ancient,  or  those 
written  before  the  twelfth  century  ;  2.  The  ancient,  or 
those  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  3.  The 
more  recent,  or  those  written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  number  of 
manuscript*  collated  bv  Dr  Kennicott  was  about  630,  and 
bv  De  Ros,i  479. 


Kennicott,  Distert.  Gnuraiis  ,•  Tyehten,  flmtaawi  de  variit  Ccdd. 
H<b.  USS.,  1772;  Horn.,  vol.  ii..  pp.  76-80,  pp.  8t;-103,  ad.  14*50. 


1  I'rologomena  to  "lb  edition  of  bit  >ew  Testament,  p.  xix.il.,  Lips.  1859. 

1  This  is  commonly  written  Steyhtnt,  bat  the  eorreetnrnn  nf  tliismay  be 
of  tbii  llluitrlviM  family,  is  equivalent  to  uur  ftrF ken,  end  the  proper  I, 


The  Krench  Kticnne.  which  was  the  vernacular  r, 
i  would  be  ; 
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Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  w  ere  written 
first  on  Egyptian  papyrus,  and  then,  as  this  was  foiiiul  too 
subject  to  decftv,  on  skins.     Snbst-nucnt  to  lite  twelfth 
century.  silk  paper  was  used  fur  tliis  purpose,  unlp  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  eotion  or  linen  paper  ca  ne  into 
use  (I).    For  the  first  eight  centuries  the  manuscripts  were 
written  in  unti.d  letters,  large,  erect,  and  not  united  either 
by  strokes  rr  hook*,    From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  the  cursive  letters  were  emp'oved,  which  are 
smaller,  more  inclined,  and  united  with  strokes  :  they  have, 
moreover,  the  iota  subscribed  (2).    At  first  all  the  words 
were  written  without  any  diacritical  marks  or  separation  ; 
but  as  this  tuts  found  inconvenient  and  productive  of  mis- 
takes, especially  in  the  public  reading  or'  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  l'  an  was  introduced  to  remedy  it  by  Euthalius, 
then  a  deacon  at  Alexandria,  in  tho  fitth  century,  which 
consisted  in  so  arranging  those  word*  that  make  one  sense 
ns  that  they  should  compose  one  stich  (<mxof)  or  line  (3). 
To  save  room,  subsequent  transcribers,  instead  of  arrang- 
ing these  in  distinct  lines,  marked  the  conclusion  of  rach 
by  a  colon  or  point ;  and  thus  by  degrees  aro-e  a  complete 
grammatical  punctuation,  nhich  is  presented  in  manu- 
scripts from  the  tenth  tentnrt  downwards,  though  it  was 
not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  it  was  subjected  to  fixed 
rules  in  the  editions  then  printed.     From  a  very  early 
period  the  custom  prevailed  of  dividing  the  text  into  sec- 
tions (K(foAoia).  but  until  the  time  of  Embalms  no  uniform 
order  was  observed  in  this  respect.    About  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  in  preparing 
a  Diatcsscron  or  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  divided  the 
text  into  a  number  of  very  short  sections ;  and  these 
having  been  adopted  with  slight  variations  by  Kusehius  (4) 
(whence  they  are  frequently  denominated  scJaAata  Am- 
moiiiann- Euxr/jiami),  they  were  in  many  manuscripts  con- 
joined with  the  Euthalian  divisions.    In  the  sixth  century, 
some  finding  use  for  a  division  of  the  text  into  larger  por- 
tions, introduced  the  arrangement  by  titAo*  or  lirrtrs  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  lime  these  two  modes  led  to  so  much  con- 
fusion that  in  the  thirteenth  century  Hugo  de  Santo  Ctro, 
a  SpMltth  cardinal,  introduced  as  a  remcu\  the  division  into 
chapters  and  verse*,  which  oral  afterward*  perfected  by 
Robert  Stephen  into  that  now  in  use.    Besides  these  divi- 
sion-, there  was  another  for  church  purposes  into  jreputoa-.ii, 
<uayi<ijo*(t(,  or  dvuyvuxrfutra,  containing  the  sections  of  the 
New  Testament  appointed  for  lessons  in  the  public  service 
of  the  church  on  Sundays  and  festivals.    The  commence- 
ment of  each  of  these  was  marked  with  an  o  (<*f>xn),  and 
the  close  with  a  r  (tc\os)  (•>). 

1.  Mt>ntfaur>-tn,  /Wcri>7"»/;Ai'i  Grtrttt,  p.  12. 
f,  Ih„l..  pp.  151-177.  it      33,  131. 

3.  Ziioi|>!ii  L'olleeiantn  J/uuiiui/»f.  Fet.  Ettl.  Gratea,  1C98,  torn. 
U  p.  *»\  A.C.;  K.chhorn.  EMtiL,  Id.  Iv,  p.  164  ,  .Marsh's  SoHm  to 
U,<ka,li,,  vol.  1. 

4.  8*1-  Mil's  Xcw  Teslntnent,  p.  181. 

5.  Marsh's  3/ieW/n.  » ol.  ii..  p.'eS .1,  ct  rrq, ;  Home's  Intmluttian, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  71  ;  Schtftt,  Iiajojf,  pp. 

These  historical  facts  are  of  service  in  determining  the 
age  of  the  New  Testament  codices. 

Tho  MSS.  containing  the  New  Testament,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  at  present  known  to  scholars  is  very  great,  upwards 
of  14(10,  including  Evangelistaria,  or  copies  of  the  (iosptls 
tran. cribed  for  use  in  the  churches,  and  containing  the 
vtputmat,  or  portions  to  be  read  in  the  service;  and 
Leclbnaria,  which  differ  from  the  Evangelislaria  only  in 
that  they  contain  portions  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
In  some  ca.es  along  with  those  from  the  gospels.  Of  these 
codices,  41  ure  uncials,  written  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
century.  The  oldest  is  believed  to  be  the  Codex  Vaticanua 
(UV  containing  the  Gospels,  Acta,  Catholic  and  Pauline 


Epistles,  of  which  a  facsimile  has  been  issued  at  Home,  Scripture, 
edited  by  the  famou*  Cardinal  Mai,  and  published  in  1  U.38  -  . 
in  4  vols,  folio,  nhich  comprise  al*o  the  EXX.  version  of 
the  Oltl  Tc. lament.   Next  to  this  in  age  comes  the  Codex 
Alexandriims  (A),  long  believed  to  be  the  oldest :  it  is 
preserved  in  the  liritish  Museum,  and  has  been  published 
in  facsimile   under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Godfrey 
Woide,  London.  17S6;  and  still  more  accurately,  along 
with  the  Old    Testament,  by  Henry  H.  Babcr,  4  vols, 
folio,  London,  1SI6-2S.    Thll  MS.  contains  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  except  Matthew  i.-xxv.  5 ;  John 
vi.  50,  viii.  ii'2  ;  and  2  Corinthians  iv.  I.'),  xii.  6.    It  is 
ascribed  to  the  second  half  of  the  fi:'th  century.    To  the 
same  century  belong  three  other* :  the  Codex  Ephraimi 
(C).  or  the  Parisian  palimpsest  (God.  Par.  Rescript.  Cod. 
Reg.  9),  so  called  because  over  the  original  writing  some 
treatises  of  Ephraim  the  Syrian  have  been  inscribed,  and 
because  it  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Eibrarv  at  Pans; 
edited   in  facsimile   by  Tisthendorf,    Lips.   1843.  A 
jwdimpscst  containing  28  leaves,  over-written  in  Armenian 
characters,  comprising  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  fragments  of 
Paul's  Epistles,  brought  by  Tischendorl  from  the  East,  and 
published  by  him;  and  a  MS.  (T)  belonging  to  the 
college  of  the  Propaganda  at  Home,  containing  Iragments 
of  three  chapters  of  John's  Gospel.    Of  the  other  MSS. 
it  may  suffice  here  to  mention  only  the  following : — Codex 
Beza?,  or  Cantabrigie.isis  (I)),  a  MS.  of  the  mid, lie  of 
the  sixth  century,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
former Beza,  and  sent  by  him  as  a  gilt  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  containing  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  edited  in 
facsimile  by  Th.  Kipling.  Cantab.  1793,  2  vols,  folio  ;  Cod. 
Clarnmnntauis  itfD),  also  formerly  possessed  by  Beit, 
containing  the  Pauline  Epistles,  belonging  to  the'  second 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  edited  in  lacsimile  hy  Ti.ihen- 
dorf.  Lips.  1852;  three  Iragments  of  a  MS.  (N),  on 
purple  parchment  with  gold  letters,  preserved  at  Home, 
London,  and  Vienna  respectively,  edited  by  Tischetidorf, 
Mon.  Sac.  Ined.,  1845;  Cod.  Basilicnsi*  (E),  containing 
the  lour  Evangelist*,  with  a  lew  gaps  ;  Cod.  Augien-is  (F 
inter  Codd.  Paulinos),  purcha-ed  by  Richard  Itentlcv,  and 
presented  after  his  death  by  Thomas  Bentley  to  Trinity 
Col'ege,  Cambridge,  containing  the  Pauline  Epistles,  neariy 
entire,  in  Greek  ami  Latin;  Codd.Coi-dmiauus  ( II  int.  Codd. 
Paul.),  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  of  the 
sixth  century  ;  Cod.  Cypriu*,  formerly  Colbcrtinus  (K), 
containing  the  tour  Gospels,  belonging  to  the  ninth  century ; 
Cod.  Basiliensis  (II  vi.  27),  and  Cod.  Risil.  (1$  vi.  2o),  two 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  library  at  Basle,  much  usid  by 
Erasmus  for  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  ol  the 
tenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  respectively  ;  Cod.  Duhlin- 
ensis  (Z|,  a  palimpsest  belonging  to  Trinity  Coilegc,  Dub- 
lin, of  the  sixth  century,  edited  in  facsimile,  splendidly 
but  carelessly,  by  L)r  Barrett  in  IhOL 

See  prolegomena  to  TWh-mtorf's  ln«t  c.lnlon  of  the  Greek  >**w 
TVslamtnt;  prohg.  to  Alford's  do. ;  8,-Uutt.  /»<j<wje.  np  fiM-ASO; 
Uug,  /lurod  ,  p.  15U,  ff.,  Fosdiclie  t  dsns. ;  Horne,  Jmtrod. 

SCOT.  X.— Ancient  Versions  of the  Sacred  Scripture*. 

These  may  be  arranged  either  with  respect  to  their  his- 
tory, as  immediate  and  mediate,  nccoreling  as  they  have 
been  made  directly  from  the  originals  or  from  other  trans- 
lations; or  with  respect  to  the  languages  in  which  they 
exist,  as  Oriental  and  Occidental.  W  e  shall  follow  the 
latter  arrangement,  as  the  more  convenient ;  at  the  same 
time  intimating,  when  it  is  possible,  what  place  each  ver- 
sion has  in  the  former. 

I.  Omental  Vkissions. — 1.  Chaldaic  Targwnt.  After 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  they  brought  with 


1  Tlttse  letters  refer  to  tho  nomenclature  of  th<  manuscripts  adopted  by  Tischendorf. 
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Scripture.  them  §o  much  of  the  language  of  ChalJica  I  hat  they  wrrc 
unable  to  understand  their  own  Scriptures.  Hence  arose 
the  necessity  of  accompanying  the  reading  of  these  in  the 
synagogue*  with  an  interpretation ;  a  practice  tir-.t  intro- 
dueeil  by  Ezra  (Nchem.  viii,  8),  and  which  Continued  to 
be  followed  as  long  as  the  Jewish  service  was  maintained. 
These  interpretation*  were  at  first  merely  oral,  ami  eon- 
fined  to  Q  literal  version  of  the  original  into  t lie  popular 
dialect ;  but  gradually  they  became  more  paraphrastic,  and 
the  idea  naturally  arose  ol  committing  the  nun  c  valuable  of 
them  to  writing.  From  this  inning  the  Chahlaic  Targums, 
or  paraphrastic  version*  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture*.  There 
b reason  to  believe  that  there  were  written  Tar-nun  as 
eailv  a*  the  lime  of  Christ.  The  oldest  now  eMail!  is  that 
ot  Onkelos  on  the  Pcntatcm  ll,  pnmpesed  according  to  some 
in  the  first,  and  to  others  in  the  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  is  the  least  paraphrastic  and  the  most  correct 
of  any  we  possess.  Next  in  point  of  aye  and  value  i*  that 
of  Jonathan  lien  C/Jtic'  on  the  Prophets.  The  Jews  nuke 
him  a  disciple  of  Hillel,  and  in  this  case  he  must  have 
flourished  shortly  be'ore  the  Christian  era  ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  was  somewhat  later.  His  Targuw  is  more 
difi'.t-e  and  paranhrastic  than  that  of  Onkelos,  but  contains 
much  lh«  is  valuable.  Both  of  these  are  printed  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot!.  The  remaining  Targum*.  nine  in  num- 
ber, arc  of  compantirely  recent  date,  and  of  little  value. 
Their  rendering*  are  very  harj.ii ;  and  they  are  filled  with 
idle  ami  foolish  fables. 

Winer.  lie  Cntttoia  rjtit^ut  PoropArnri  Clialdaica,  I.ip«.  1820  ; 
J.lm'.  EM  i:«»n,  i..  55  4t\47;  llmer,  Ckmivmatkia  e  Par4tphr.fi- 
Wt  ClmUuich  ,i  Talmudt  delteta.  1702;  Horot,  vol.  ii.,  p.  198,  pp. 
69-73,  10Ul  cd. ;  Ulvsrftick,  p.  3JS. 

2.  Syriac  Versions.  Eight  versions  of  the  whnle  or 
parts  of  Scripture  into  the  ancient  Syriac  tongue  are  known 
to  critics,  hut  of  these  only  two  deserve  particular  notice. 
These  are, — 1.  The  Petehito, — that  is,  simptu  in  the  sense 
of  literal  as  opposed  to  allegorical, — not  later  than  the  third 
century,  probably  as  early  as  the  second.  It  contains  the 
whale  lliblc,  is  pure  in  diction  nod  lailhf'ul  in  version,  and 
appears  to  have  been  made  immediately  from  the  original. 
2.  The  Phitaxenian,  so  called  from  Philoxcnus,  Bishop  of 
Hiera|>oli-,  under  whose  direction  it  was  executed  by  Poly- 
carp,  rural  bishop  of  the  same  district,  a.d.  509.  About 
100  veins  later  it  was  revised  by  Thomas  of  Harke)  (Hc- 
raclea),  Irom  whom  this  recension  came  to  he  called  the 
Harklensian.  Anions'  the  AISS.  lately  brought  from  the 
Nilrian  monasteries  is  one  containing  patts  of  the  four 
Gospels  in  Syriac  of  a  version  differing  considerably  from 
the  Pcschito,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  still  older  than 
it.  This  has  been  published  by  Mr  Cureton,  Lond.  1858. 
It  contains  only  ihc  New  Testament,  and  is  literal  to  scr- 
vilitv  ;  but  its  renderings  are  not  good.  Its  chie  f  value  is 
to  the  critic,  in  helping  him  to  judge  of  various  reading.. 

\\Utv\,  LH  Pevloleuchi  Ytn.  ^r.Mtbj  lap".  1^25;  VJichneli*, 
Intrtd  ,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  4-70 ;  Horn*,  vol.  11.,  pp.  320,  76-77.  lOili  cu. 

3.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  "  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritans,"  which 
is  merely  a  copy  of  the  original  Hebrew  in  Samaritan  cha- 
racters ;'  whereas  the  other  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
into  the  Samaritan  diakct.    This  version  bear*  a  strong 

to  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  some  have 
deemed  it  a  translation  of  that.    It  is  probably,  how- 
ever, iiom  the  original,  with  interpolations  from  Onkelos 
but  cannot  be  dated  earlier  lhan  the  second  century. 

Winer.  De  VtrtiomtPrnt.  Samaril.  indole,  Up-. 1817  ;  Hornr,  ii., 

L42;  (iwn i us,  Jm  Ami.  iamarii.  origint,  iudcdr,  tt  au< lor, tail, 
«,  1815;  De  t«c-y,  Slrm.  sxr  I'ttal  actuet  dtt  .Sutnan'iains. 

4.  Other  Oriental  Versions.  These  arc, — 1.  Tlie  Egyp- 
tian, embracing  the  Coptic  or  Memphitic,  in  the  dialect  of 
Lower  Egypt,  probably  of  the  third  century ;  the  Sahidic, 


or  Thrbaidie.  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  E™ypt,  ascribed  to  Scripture, 
the  second  centurv,  and,  with  the  exception  of  fragments,  V*.^ 
still  existing  only  in  manuscript ;  and  the  Jiasmuric,  in  the 
dialect  of  die  province  of  (he  Delta,  Bashmur,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  2.  The  Ethinpic,  a*eiibed  to  the  fourth 
century,  and  printed  in  Walton's  Polyglolt,  but  with  many 
inaccuracies.  >1.  The  Armenian,  made  by  Miesrob  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century, — very  faithful,  but  supposed 
to  be  in  many  place*  interpolated  irom  the  Vulgate. 
4,  The  Arabic,  comprising  the  Pentateuch  arid  Isaiah, 
translated  hv  Itab'ii  Saulia-,  Hagtraon  (called  from  his 
birthplace  Fajtim,  the  ancient  Pilhom.  Pliijurr.cnsi*).  in  the 
tenth  century  ;  the  Pentateuch  in  Samaritan-Arabic  by 
AbusaTd  ;  the  aeonymoos  version  of  Jn-liuu  in  the  Lnndnn 
Polyglott;  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  published  by  Erpe- 
nins.  .).  The  Ptrsie  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Jacob 
Ben  Joseph,  suroamcd  Dawusi,  a  learned  Jew  ot  the  ninth 
century.  All  these  are  mediate  versions  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  or  Sytiac,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persic. 

Horne,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  22G-231 ;  Ci-Rip.  Waltan,  IMffMh,  Ix.-xv. 

IT.  Wi:sri:t:\  Vuttsioss. — 1.  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  'l  i  e  mot  important  of  these  is  the  Scptua- 
gint,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  more  properly  the  Alex- 
andrian. Respecting  the  origin  and  eailv  history  of  this 
version  much  uncertainty  prevails,  of  which  advantage  has 
been  taken  to  clothe  the  whnle  in  the  mist  of  fable.  The 
common  stuty  ol  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  having  sent,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  lilir.uian  Demetrius  Phalcrcus,  to  Jodea 
for  a  correct  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  ior  se- 
venty-two men  of  learning  (-ix  out  of  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes)  to  translate  these  into  Greek  ;  of  his  having  shut 
them  up  in  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  apart  from  each  other ;  and 
of  their  having  produced  Versions  verbatim  et  literatim  the 
same,  is  now  rejected  by  all  scholars.  All  are  agreed  tlint 
the  date  of  the  version  is  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  I.agm  and  Ins  son  Piiil.ulelphus ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  religious  or  a  purely 
literary  motive  led  to  its  production.  Those  who  take  the 
latter  view  adopt  the  testimony  of  Aristobuhis.  who  as- 
cribes this  to  the  literary  taste  and  desires  of  Demetrius 

Plialereus.     Those  who  take  the  otlu  r  view  tre  of  Of)  n 

that  the  motive  prompting  to  it  wa.  the  multitude  of  Jews 
in  Alexandria  ami  throughout  Egypt,  who  w  ere  ignorant  of 
Hebrew,  and  needed  the  Scriptures  in  Greek  ;  and  that  it 
was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alexandrian  San- 
hedlin  or  council  of  the  Jews,  who  probably  consulted  their 
brethren  in  Judea  about  it,  and  from  whom,  being  seventy- 
two  in  number,  in  all  likelihood  the  version  took  its  name. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  different  books  were  executed  at 
different  times  and  by  different  persons,  from  the  varieties 
in  jK.int  of  accuracv  and  puritv  which  they  present,  the 
Pentateuch  being  the  first  executed;  and  that  the  trans- 
lates of  the  Pentateuch  were  Egyptian  Jews,  from  their 
introducing  into  their  version  many  Coptic  words,  and  ren- 
dering many  Hebrew  expressions,  not  into  their  Greek 
equivalents,  but  so  as  to  give  an  Egyptian  hue  to  the  idea. 
The  version  thus  executed  soon  acquired  greet  vogue,  not 
only  in  Egypt,  hut  also  in  Palestine,  where,  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  it  had  mostly  superseded  the 
use  of  the  original  Hebrew.  In  the  Christian  church  it 
acquired  the  same  reputation.  Few  of  the  Fathers  under- 
stood Hebrew,  and  consequently  almost  all  their  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  are  made  through  the  medium  of 
the  Scptiiagint.  The  best  editions  of  this  version  are  those 
of  Grabe,  Oxon.  1707,  1709,  1719.  1720,  4  vols,  folio  and 
8  vols.  Svo,  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  various  read- 
ings from  the  Vatican  manuscript,  by  Breitinper,  '1  iRiiri 
Hclvet,  17W-S1-32,  4  vols.  4to;  of  Bos,  r  rancquenB, 
1709,  4to;  of  Holmes,  vol.  i.,  Oxon.  1798,  vols,  ii.-v.,  edited 
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k.  »rirr  Holme»'!i  death  by  J.  Parsons,  Oxon.  1818-1827, 
J  folio;  and  of  Tischenilort",  2  vols.,  Lips.  18o6. 

S*e  Arlste*),  HiHoria  de  Legit  IMr.  ex  I/tb,  Lingua  in  Gratam 
Trantlatione  per  LXX.  lnttrprtiet,  Kr»nkfor»,  1010;  Van  Dele,  bit- 
tert.  tuper  Aruttam  tie  LXX.,  Amatelud.  170fi  ;  Joseph us,  Anti.j.  xii., 
e.  2  ;  llody,  D*  llibliorum  Ttxtibut  Original.,  Oxon.  1705  ;  Walton, 
rroltgotn.,'ix.;  Toepler.  Iff  Pctilatruekt  Inttrpret.  Attxandrina  indole, 
H«]<r,  1830;  Ilornea  Introduction,  v<,].  ii ,  p.  203,  pp.  47-55,  ed. 
1886  ;  lUvernlck,  p.  500. 

Of  tlie  other  Greek  versions,  eleven  in  number,  we  have 
only  fragments  or  traditionary  inlnrmatioti.  That  of  Aquila, 
a  proselyte  Jew  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  was  executed 
in  the  first  century,  and  was  preferred  by  the  Jews  to  the 
Scptuagint ;  it  is  very  literal  and  Hebraistic.  That  of 
Symmachu*,  an  Ebionitc,  time  uncertain,  seems  to  have 
aimed  chiefly  at  elegance  and  purity  of  style ;  it  i*  very 
free.  Between  these  stands  that  of  Tlieodntion,  also  an 
Ebionite,  and  nearly  contemporary  wiiu  Aquila  ;  more  ele- 
gant and  idiomatic  than  that  of  Aquila,  more  literal  and 
correct  than  that  of  Symniachus.  All  of  these  aim  at 
greater  closeness  to  the  original  than  the  I. XX. ;  some- 
times they  all  three  agree  against  the  LXX.  These, 
with  three  anonymous  versions,  enumerated  as  cditia 
quinta,  srrta,  and  septima  respectively,  were  included  by 
Origcn  in  his  splendid  work  the  llcxaplj,  a  sort  of  Poly- 
glott,  which  that  distinguished  Biblical  scholar  drew  up  for 
the  use  of  those  w  ho  wished  to  understand  accurately  the 
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Old  Testament,  an< 

the  Hebrew  in  the  original  character,  th 
characters,  and  the  Greek  versions  above  enumerated,  in- 
cluding the  Scptuagint.  The  versions  designated  as  o  iflpaioi, 
4  trvptn,  to  cafioptiTtitov,  6  cAAijcotot,  are  known  to  us  only 
from  being  occasionally  referred  to  on  the  margins  of  ma- 
nuscripts. The  extant  fragments  of  these  versions  may  lie 
(bund  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polvglott,  under 
the  title  of  Flaminii  Xobilii  Notce,  and  in  the  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  by  Boa. 

Datto,  Ste  ML  CVit.  in  Aywla  Rtliqviiat,  Opiueula.  p.  1,  4r.,  ed. 
RoMnmiiller,  1798  ;  Wilton,  Proltgotn.,  ix.;  Home,  vol.  ii.,  p.  216. 

2.  Latin  Vertions.  Transition*  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Latin  tongue  from  the  LXX.  began  to  be  executed  at 
a  very  early  period,  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  the  Christians 
in  Alrica,  and  those  parts  of  Europe  where  that  language 
was  used.  Some  have  supposed  that,  as  early  as  the  second 
century,  there  was  a  commonly  received  or  authorized  ver- 
sion in  the  Latin  churches,  but  this  opinion  is  hardly 
tenable.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  there  was  one 
which  bore  the  name  of  Itala  whieh  was  preferred  by 
Augustin  to  the  rest.  Of  this  ancient  version  a  few  frag- 
ments are  still  extant.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  Jerome  set  himself  to  revise  and  correct  these  ver- 
sions, and  in  pursuance  of  this  design  issued  revised  edi- 
tions of  the  Psalter,  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Job,  and  the 
writings  of  Solomon.  Unfortunately,  the  manuscripts  con- 
taining his  revised  copies  of  the  other  books  were  lost, 
either  through  negligence  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  some  one 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  them.  Satisfied,  however,  that 
something  more  than  a  correction  of  existing  versions  m 
necessary,  he  undertook  a  new  translation  from  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  this  he  executed  at  intervals,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  particular  books  were  requested  by  his  friends.  At 
first  his  undertaking  was  viewed  with  no  small  jealousy, 
and  even  St  Augustin  sought  to  discourage  it,  from  a  fear 
that  a  new  translation,  es|itcitilly  one  from  the  Hebrew, 
would  shake  the  faith  of  the  ignorant  in  the  certainty  of 
Scripture  J  nor  was  it  till  the  sanction  of  Gregory  the  Great 
had  been  given  to  it  that  the  version  of  Jerome  was  able 
entirely  to  supersede  the  old  Itnla  (1).  This  version  is 
that  commonly  denominated  the  Vu/gatr,  of  which  the 
Council  ot  Trent  decreed  an  immaculate  edition  :  a  decree 
which  gave  rise  to  a  Papal  distension,  to  which  Christian* 


have  not  been  slow  to  point  as  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  aerators, 
supreme,  pontiff  to  infallibility  (2). 

1.  Augustin,  Do  Doetr.  Ckrittiana,  lib.  ii.,  c.  11,  c.  15;  Kp.  88  ; 
Ep.  97  ;  Jerome  Pritfat.  in  lolum.  Jrc,  ad  Sopkron.,  Opp.  i  ,  p.  633, 
ad  I'amatum,  ii.,  563  ;  llody,  lit  T.Mibnt,  Ac  ;  Waltou,  Prolejom., 
x. ;  llorne,  ii.,  pp.  23t-240. 

2.  f*rr>  Jam-*.  Mm  Papait.  titt  Concordia  Dittort  Sixti  V.  et 
CWrmiiM  VIII.  circa  edit.  W-r»*ymianam,  London,  160O,  4t  >, 
167S,  Hvn. 

3.  The  Gothic  Version.  Of  this,  which  was  executed 
by  Ulphila«,  bishop  of  the  Gothic  tribes  in  Wallachia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  only  the  four 
Gospels,  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  fragments 
of  the  other  Epi.-tles  and  (if  the  Old  Testament,  are  ex- 
tant;  the  first  in  the  famous  Codex  Argenteus,  a  manu- 
script in  silver  letters  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  ;  the 
second  in  a  Codex  Reacriptus  belonging  to  the  library  of 
Wtilfcnbuttel  ;  and  the  third  in  certain  Codices  Rcscripti 
recently  discovered  by  Mai  in  the  Ambrosial)  Library  at 
Milan.  This  version  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  particularly  from  the  Constantim  politan  text, 
hut  to  have  been  subsequently  altered  after  the  Vulgate. 
The  be<t  edition  of  the  gospels  is  that  of  Lye,  Oxon.  17M, 
4to.  The  fragments  were  edited  bv  Knittel  in  1762,  4lo. 
and  by  Hire,  Upsal.  1763.  -It...  by  Mai  in  1819,  and  by 
C.istia'iioni  in  1829-39,  and  the  whole  by  Gabelentz  and 
Loebe.  1836-46. 

Hornc'a  /ntiWiirfidi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  240  ;  Hug's  fntroilnclion  (Eng. 
trans.),  vol.  i.,  p.  487  ;  Scliott,  Itayoye.  p.  613. 

4.  7/ie  Anglo-Saxon  Versions.  The  history  of  these  is 
by  no  means  accurately  known.  It  appears  that,  as  early 
as  the  year  709,  the  IVilter  w.w  rendered  into  Saxon  by 
Adeline,  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  A  few  years  latir  Aldred, 
who  styles  himself '*  Presbyter  indignus  et  iniscrrimus," 
"ovcr-glosscd  in  English"  the  Latin  of  a  copv  of  the  Inur 
Gospels,  which  had  been  written  by  Eadfrith,  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Liniiisfetn,  "nut-attired,  and  blazoned  as  well  as 
he  could,"  by  Ethilwold,  bishop  of  the  land  of  Lindis  em, 
and  "  smoothed,  ornamented,  and  overgilded,"  by  Billirith 
the  anchoret  (1).  Nearly  about  the  same  time  Beda  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible  into  Saxon-English.  About  two 
hundred  years  after  this  the  Psalter  was  translated  by  King 
Ahrcd.  A  Saxon  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
part  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Esther,  is  attributed  to 
Ealfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  99.3.  The  entire 
Anglo-Saxon  Bible  has  never  been  published.  Alfred's 
Psalter  was  edited  by  S|>elman  in  1640;  and  a  translation 
of  the  Gns|>els  made  from  the  old  Latin  of  the  Itala  has 
been  thrice  edited  (2).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Thorpe, 
London,  1842. 

1.  Sre  1 1 .  i  I  Dvquiiiticn  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Gothic 
Goapel  of  St  Matthew,  with  the  corresponding  Kngtiih  or  Saxoa, 
4c.  London,  ItSuT,  8so. 

2.  Newcome'a  Iliilorital  1  itw  of  the  Enylith  HilAical  Trxtntlationt, 
p  1,  Dublin,  1792;  Home's  Intnd.,  vol.  Ii.,  p.  246. 

&  The  Sclavonic  Version.    The  authors  of  this 
were  Cyrill  of  I  hessaloinc.i,  and  his  brother  Me 
who  in  the  ninth  century  introduced  th< 
Sclavonians  inhabiting  Moravia.  It 
nude  from  the  Greek,  and  from  in-... 
Constanlinopolitan  text.    It  embraces  the  whole  Bible, 
and  has  been  frequently  printed. 

Ilendenon'n  Sibiieal  Iteteanktt  and  Trarrlt  in  Ruttia.  pp.  GO-102, 
London,  1820  ;  Ilorne'e  Snfrorf.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245. 

These  ancient  versions  are  useful,  both  to  the  ciitic  and 
the  exegete  :  to  the  tormer,  as  supplying  not  a  lew  various 
readings  which  are  wanting  in  all  or  in  most  of  the  codices 
containing  the  original  text,  as  serving  to  determine  more 
accurately  the  age  and  country  of  any  particular  form  of 
the  text,  and  as  helping  to  confirm  or  refute  lurticuhr 
readings  occurring  in  the  Greek  codices  ;  to  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  every  faithful  version  is  not  only  a  perpetual 
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Scripts!*,  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  the  original  into  another 
tongue,  but  the  authors  of  these  ancient  version*,  from  the 
time  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  locality  they  inhabited, 
had  peculiar  advantages,  both  philological  and  historical,  for 
the  successful  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books. 

Krnnti'n  PrmripUf  of  Fnuryr/uti.:-*,  by  T*rrot,  vol.  il..  p.  146. 
§<•«  on  tin  wboU  of  thii  section,  Davidson's  BiWien/  Cnticum,  p. 
806 1  Tischcndorf,  Prolty.  in  Sot.  Tut.,  p.  228,  B.,  seventh  edition. 

Sect.  XI.— Quotations  by  the  early  Ecclesiastical  Writers 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Beside*  the  object  to  which  these  have  been  already 
applied,  as  showing  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  docu- 
ments, they  serve  also  a  useful  purpose  to  the  critic,  in 
furnishing  him  with  numerous  readings  in  assisting  to  de- 
termine the  age,  origin,  and  country,  of  remarkable  read- 
ings and  in  illustrating  the  whole  history  of  the  Greek  texts 
of  Scripture.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  discriminate 
bi 'tween  passages  quoted  freely  from  memory,  or  adapted 
to  the  construction  and  sentiment  of  the  writer  himself  who 
quotes,  and  those  which  are  formally  cited  from  the  codex. 
vVe  must  al>o  be  sure  that  the  work  in  which  the  quota- 
tion occurs  is  genuine,  and  that  the  common  text  of  the 
places  in  which  the  citation  occurs  is  correct. 

Email's  PrindpUt  of  Inurpntatiou,  by  Trrrot,  vol  U.,  pp.  Wi- 
lls ;  Mebott,  Itajajt,  p.  629. 

Sect.  XII. — Laws  for  the  Determination  of  various 
Readings. 

1.  That  reading  is  to  be  regarded  as  true  which  is  sup- 
ported by  far  the  greater  number  of  copies  and  witnesses ; 
but  still  readings  supported  by  a  few  books  are  not  en- 
tirely to  be  disregarded,  especially  when  they  harmonize 
with  the  usus  loqucndi  of  the  author.  2.  That  reading 
which  the  better  copies  exhibit,  unlet*  special  reasons  pro- 
hibit it,  is  to  be  prefen-ed  to  the  one  which  the  interior 
copies  exhibit,  although  most  numerous.  Neither  the 
antiquity  nor  propriety  of  a  reading,  solely  considered, 
always  proves  it  to  be  a  true  one.  3.  That  reading  which 
is  more  har>h,  obscure,  difficult,  unusual,  or  delicately 
chosen,  if  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  proper  witness, 
is  preferable  to  one  which  is  plain,  easy,  usual,  and  com- 
mon. 4.  That  reading  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
popular  and  familiar  method  of  speaking,  if  it  be  supported 
by  external  testimonies,  is  preferable  to  one  which  is  more 
artificial  and  subtle.  5.  The  shorter  reading,  when  sup- 
ported by  testimony  of  imgiortance,  and  if  not  incongruous 
with  the  style  and  design  of  the  writer,  is  preferable  to  a 
more  verbose  one.  Still  there  are  cases  where  the  more 
copious  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  6.  That  reading  which 
gives  the  best  sense  is  peculiarly  preferable.  But  to  de- 
termine this,  the  nature  of  the  whole  passage,  and  the 
genius  of  the  writer,  not  the  mere  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  particular  interpreters,  are  to  be  consulted.  7.  The 
reading  which  produces  an  unworthy  or  incongruous  sense 
is  to  be  rejected.  Good  care,  however,  must  be  taken  not 
to  condemn  a  reading  as  unworthy  or  incongru 
a  more  correct  grammatical  and  historical  fan 


would  prove  to  be  true  reading,  or  at  least  a  probable 
8.  A  reading  which  agrees  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
writer  is  preferable  to  that  which  disagrees  with  it.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  judging  here  that  the  style  of 

9.  A  rea 
i  evidence  is 


i  varies  with  increasing  age.  9.  A  read- 
ing is  to  be  rejected  in  respect  to  which  plain  cvi 
found  that  it  has  undergone  a  designed  alteration.  Such 
ion  may  liavc  taken  place,  first,  from  doctrinal  rea- 
Mat.  i.  18  i  Mark  viii.  31,  xni.  32; 
moralj  and  practical  reasons  Mat.  v.  22  j  third,  from  his- 
torical and  geographical  doubts  Mat.  viii.  28,  comp. 
Mark  v.  1  ;  fourth,  from  the  desire  of  reconciling  passages 
"  other,  Mark  viii.  31 ;  fifth,  from 


desire  to  make  th«  discourse  more  intensive, — hence  many  Scripture. 

emphatic  readings  have  originated  ;  sixth,  from  the  com-  -  

parison  of  many  manuscripts  the  readings  of  which  have 
been  amalgamated  ;  seventh,  from  a  comparison  of  parallel 
passages.  Corrections  of  the  more  celebrated  manuscripts 
have  been  sometimes  detected.  10.  Various  readings  are 
to  be  rejected  which  spring  from  the  mere  negligence  of 
copyists  and  from  those  errors  which  are  very  common  in 
all  kinds  of  books.  To  these  belong,  first,  the  commuta- 
tion of  unusual  forms  for  those  of  the  common  dialect;  the 
Alexandrine  or  common  form,  however,  has  the  preference 
over  others  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  this  dialect  itself 
also  admitted  some  Attic  forms:  second,  the  commutation 
of  single  letters  and  syllables  by  an  error  of  either  the 
eye  or  the  ear ;  the  former  resulting  from  obscure  and 
compendious  methods  of  writing,  or  from  the  similarity  of 
certain  letters,  such  as  A  A  A,  O  ft,  itc ;  the  latter  from 
copying  after  the  reading  of  one  who  was  misunderstood, 
or  who  read  erroneously  :  third,  the  commutation  of  syno- 
nymes:  fourth,  from  transferring  into  the  text  words  written 
in  the  margin  of  copies,  and  thus  uniting  both  readings, 
James  v.  2 :  fifth,  from  the  omission  or  insertion  of  a  word 
or  a  verse,  by  an  error  of  the  sight :  sixth,  from  the  trans- 
position of  words  and  passages  whence  it  may  have  hap- 
pened that  some  error  lias  crept  into  most  of  our  books : 
seventh,  from  words  which  ended  with  the  like  sound,  or 
appeared  alike ;  and  from  proximate  words,  one  ending 
and  the  other  beginning  with  the  same  syllable ;  eighth, 
from  incorrectly  uniting  or  separating  words  which  na- 
turally resulted  in  some  cases  from  the  ancient  method  of 
continuous  writing :  and,  ninth,  from  an  erroneous  inter- 
punction  and  distinction  of  passages.  1 1.  A  reading  is  to 
be  rejected  which  plainly  betrays  a  gloss  or  interpretation. 
This  may  be  a  word  or  a  whole  passage.  Sometimes  these 
glosses  are  united  to  the  true  text,  and  sometimes  they  have 
thrust  it  out.  All  interpretations,  however,  are  not  spuri- 
ous glosses ;  fur  authors  themselves  sometimes  add  them, 
in  order  to  explain  their  own  language.  12.  Readings  de- 
duced merely  from  versions  or  the  commentaries  of  inter- 
preters are  to  be  rejected. 

To  these  which  are  taken  with  a  few  alterations  from 
Beck's  .Vonogrammata  Hermeneutiees,  Libb.  Nov.  TesU, 
Lips.  1 803,  may  be  added  the  rules  laid  down  by  Tischendorf, 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  such  points,  for  his  own 
guidance  as  an  editor  of  the  New  Testament    These  are : 

1.  Readings  arc  to  be  held  doubtful  which  are  peculiar  to 
one  or  other  of  the  codices,  or  which  betray  in  what  seem 
classes  the  predominant  influence  of  some  teamed  man. 

2.  Those  are  to  be  rejected  which,  though  supported  by 
several  witnesses  are  manifestly  or  probably  the  result  of 

on  the  part  of  the  scribes.  3.  In  parallel  pas- 
well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
ly  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  which  the  ancients 
very-  anxious  to  render  uniform,  those  witnesses  which 
preserve  a  uiscrepancy  are  to  oe  prelerreo  to  tnose  wtnen 
present  a  consent,  unless  some  grave  reason  persuade 
otherwise.  4.  That  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  seems 
to  have  given  occasion  for  the  others  or  which  contains  the 
elements  of  them  in  itself.  5.  Those  are  to  bo  studiously 
retained  which  arc  commended  by  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
dialect  proper  to  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
not  less  those  that  arc  commended  by  the  usage  of  any 
one  of  them.    {Prolegomena,  p.  32.) 

8«  also  Michselli'  Utrod.,  rol.  i.,  pp.  246-339 ;  ErMetl'e  PHn. 
eipUt  of  /..IfrprsJnoon,  by  Terrot,  vol.  1L,  p.  1 14  ;  Msrsh's  Ltcturu, 
IrcL  Hi;  Horn.'.  InlroJ.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  251-260;  D.vidsoa  .  BA. 
CW...  p.  820,  ff. 

(For  remarks  upon  Parti£ular  book*  of  the^Bible, 

or  their  authors  as  PtyraTEccn,  Moses,  Joshua,  Paul, 
1'etkk,  &c)  (w.  i-  a.) 
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SCROFULA,  or  Knto's  Evil,  a  tedious  and  multi- 
form disease,  of  which  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
marks  is  a  tendency  to  a  swelling  of  glandular  part*, 
which,  when  they  come  on  to  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion, discharge  an  unhealthy,  curdy,  mixed  matter,  and  form 
ulcers  very  difficult  to  heal.    This  tendency  to  glandular 
swelling  is  the  mark  of  a  peculiar  constitution,  derived  from 
parents  or  ancestors,  or  acquired  afterwards  during  life;  and 
in  such  constitutions,  the  diseases  and  accidents  that  hap- 
pen with  comparatively  little  inconvenience  to  others,  are 
productive  of  very  troublesome  and  alarming  consequence* 
to  them.    Scrofulous  persons,  though  frequently  very  beau- 
tiful, are  seldom  robust  or  able  to  endure  much  fatigue.  The 
hair  in  scrofulous  children  varies  very  much  in  colour ;  the 
body  is  generally  pale  and  flabby,  and  the  belly  prominent ; 
the  upper  lip  is  tumid;  digestion  is  generally  bad;  the 
voice  is  husky,  and  there  is  great  liability  to  colds,  with 
sore  throat  and  enlarged  tonsils.    Those  who  are  obliged 
to  live  in  damp,  uncomfortable  dwellings,  exposed  to  many 
privations,  who  are  badly  clothed,  who  live  on  scanty  and 
unwholesome  food,  deprived  of  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  who  are  inattentive  to  cleanliness,  are  the  most  subject 
to  this  disease.    Scrofula  U  one  of  those  diseases  that  are 
manifestly  hereditary ;  and  families  that  are  scrofulous 
ought  to  be  particularly  careful  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  bring  up  their  children.    Long  and  anxious  inquiries 
have  satisfied  medical  men,  that  scrofula  is  a  disease  of  de- 
bility ;  and  that  while  everything  is  to  be  avoided  which  has 
a  tendency  to  over-stimulate  and  inflame  the  system,  such 
diet  and  regimen  arc  to  be  adopted  as  have  the  tendency  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  it.    Children  who  show  any  pre- 
disposition to  scrofula,  should  be  brought  up  on  plain,  but 
nourishing  and  easily  digestible  food,  such  as  good  broth, 
with  a  moderate  allowance  of  solid  meat. 

Scrofula  generally  first  shows  itself  between  the  third  and 
seventh  year  of  a  child's  age ;  but  it  may  arise  at  any  period 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  after  which  it  rarely  makes  its 
first  appearance,  at  least  externally.  The  attacks  of  scro- 
fula usually  begin  some  time  in  winter  or  spring,  and  get 
better,  or  disappear  in  summer  or  autumn.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  disorder  is  the  occurrence  of  small  round 
tumours  under  the  skin  of  the  neck,  about  the  ear,  or  below 
the  chin,  without  any  pain  or  discolouring.  In  some  cases, 
the  joints  of  the  elbows  or  ankles  are  the  first  parts  affected. 
After  some  time,  the  tumours  acquire  a  larger  size,  the  skin 
which  covers  them  becomes  more  purple  and  livid ;  and 
they  inflame,  suppurate,  and  break  into  little  holes,  from 
which  a  mixed  pus-like  fluid,  intermixed  with  curdy-look- 
ing matter,  at  first  proceeds,  which  soon  changes  into  a  thin 
serous  discharge.  In  some  scrofulous  habits,  the  eyes  and 
eyelids  are  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease,  shown  by  the 
incessant  inflammation  of  the  ball,  and  the  raw  and  painful 
state  of  the  eyelids.  The  bones  of  scrofulous  persons  are 
liable  to  disease,  namely,  to  partial  or  general  enlargement,  to 
inflammation,  suppuration,  and  exfoliation.  Diseased  spine  is 
also  much  connected  with  a  scrofulous  constitution.  Many 
internal  parts,  also,  arc  subject  to  disease  in  scrofulous  habits. 

The  constitutional  treatment,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  should  he  as  healthful  and  invigorating  as  pos- 
sible ;  good  diet,  air,  and  exercise,  are  necessary ;  a  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  or  sea-bathing,  arc  useful  auxiliaries. 
Sponging  the  skin  with  tepid  salt  and  water,  or  the  use  of 
cold  tea-water,  if  it  can  be  borne,  followed  up  by  diligent 
rubbing  with  coarse  towels  and  the  flesh-brush,  is  roost 
beneficial.  The  bowels  must  be  regulated,  and  occasional 
doses  of  rhubarb  and  grey  powder  may  be  useful.  A  steady 
and  long-continued  course  of  tonics  and  alteratives  will  do 
most  good  in  the  way  of  medicines.  Great  benefit  is  often 
derived  from  taking  cod-liver  oil. 

SCLDE1U,  Georges  de,  a  French  litterateur,  was  born 
at  Havre,  in  Normandy,  about  1601,  where  his  father  held 


the  post  of  governor.  He  at  first  followed  the  profession  ttnil.r. 
of  arms,  but  subsequently,  in  1630,  exchanged  the  sword  v^^»/ 
for  the  pen,  and  took  to  the  writing  of  dramas.  He  rose 
to  a  wide  notoriety,  and  could,  at  one  time,  count  more 
admirers  titan  Corneille,  the  greatest  dramatist  of  France. 
But  men's  minds  gradually  changed,  and  Corneille  is  now 
recognized  as  the  greatest  tragedian  France  ha*  known, 
and  Georges  de  Scuderi  is  entirely  forgotten.  De  Scu- 
deri could  not  bear  the  rising  reputation  of  his  rival ;  and  on 
the  publication  of  the  Cid,  so  strong  was  his  vanity  and  so 
urgent  his  animosity,  that  he  wrote  Observations  sur  le  Cid, 
in  which  he  lalwurcd  industriously  to  tear  to  pieces  that 
superb  drama;  but  it*  author  could  afford  to  smile  on  all 
such  petty  animosities,  and  he  contented  himself  by  a  sting- 
tog  epigram,  which  he  flung  at  the  head  of  the  "solemn 
fool,"  his  late  friend,  De  Scuderi.  He  got  into  disrepute  ; 
and  despite  all  the  exertions  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  could 
not  regain  his  position  with  the  French  public.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  a  smalt 
fort  situated  on  a  rock  adjoining  Marseilles ;  but  he  soon 
returned  from  that  retirement,  and  died  at  Paris  on  May 
14,  1667,  after  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1650. 

His  plays,  which  number  sixteen  in  all,  arc  as  fol- 
lows :—L' Amour  Ti/rranique ;  Armenius ;  Orante  ;  Lw> 
damon  ;  Le  V axial  Gintreux  ;  Le  Trompeur  J'unt ;  La 
Mori  de  CAtar;  L'Amant  Liberal;  Did  on ;  Kudoxe; 
Andromire ;  Axiane ;  Lt  fib  Supposi  ;  Lt  Prinet  De- 
■ju i  v  L'JUustre  Bassa ;  La  Comidie  des  Comidiens. 
He  likewise  wrote  Poesies  Diverse*,  Paris,  1649;  and  an 
heroic  poem,  called  Alarie,  ou  Rome  Vaincue, 

Scuderi,  Madeleine  de,  sister  to  Georges  de  Scuderi, 
was  born  at  Havre  on  the  15th  of  June  1607.  Few  names 
in  literature  have  afforded  a  subject  for  more  frequent  epi- 
gram than  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  and  lew  uorki 
are  now  less  read  than  hers.  Having  gone  to  Paris  shortly 
after  she  had  finished  her  education,  she  became  connected 
with  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  where  she  met  with  many 
persons  of  the  first  reputation.  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi 
had  not  resided  long  among  this  distinguished  circle,  when 
•he  began  to  use  her  pen,  to  correct,  if  possible,  the  wrongs 
which  fortune  had  done htr.  Her  principal  romances  are:— 
Ibrahim,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1641;  Artamine,  10  vols.,  Paris. 
1650;  CUlie,  10  vols  1656;  Almakide,  H  vols.,  1660, 
She  likewise  wrote  a  great  many  volumes  of  Conversations, 
besides  some  fables  in  verse.  She  at  once  met  with  a  great 
success.  Not  that  this  prosperity  arose  from  any  very  re- 
markable method  which  the  fair  writer  had  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  her  tales  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  about 
as  full  of  rhodomontadc  as  could  well  be  conceived ;  but  then 
they  were  love  all  over.  No  doubt  she  has  given  us  tolerably 
exact  portraits,  so  far  as  they  go,  of  the  chief  habitues  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  constantly  confounded  by  the  unceasing  interruption  of 
episodes,  anecdotes,  and  frivolities,  and  his  patience  is  quite 
exhausted  by  the  elaborate  exquisitcness  with  which  every- 
thing is  gone  about,  from  the  fastening  of  a  shoe-buckle  to 
the  decorating  of  the  person  of  a  hero  with  hi*  coat  of  mail. 
No  doubt,  all  this  was  infinitely  admired  by  the  elegant 
beauties  among  the  Parisian  bluestockings ;  and  there  were 
numbers  of  the  other  sex  down  upon  their  knees  bclbre  the 
writer,  who  was  by  no  means  a  miracle  of  beauty.  This 
method  of  writing  was  the  rage  of  the  day  ;  and  there  was 
just  one  man  then  living  who  had  the  audacity  to  hold  up 
the  whole  tribe  to  the  unmitigated  laughter  of  the  citizens 
of  Paris.  The  Pricieuses  Ridicules  of  Moliere  sent  a  shaft 
through  the  heart  of  these  absurd  coteries,  from  which  they 
never  afterwards  recovered.  Mademoiselle  Scuderi  was 
held  in  the  highest  honour  by  these  "  Precieuses"  till  her 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  2d  of  June  1701,  in  her 
ninety-fourth  year. 
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Sculpture.  Sculpture  ( I, at  scu/pto,  to  cut  out,  to  carve),  the  art  of 
*  n~  * — i  cnttin<r  or  carving  any  substance  into  a  proposed  form.  In 
it*  strict  **n<e  it  \*  confined  to  carving,  but  in  the  fine  arts 
it  is  generally  applied  to  all  those  processes  by  which  the 
imitation  of  objects  is  effected.  Fir»t  in  carving  proper; 
also  in  modelling,  or  the  plastic  art;  in  ordinary  casting; 
and  in  founding  or  metal-casting,  and  in  gem-engraving. 

Curving,  as  is  well  known,  is  simply  the  art  of  cutting 
any  comparatively  hard  material  by  the  best-adapted  in- 
struments, as  chisels,  gouges,  files,  fltc,  into  different  shapes. 
Modelling  is  practised  upon  soft  and  yielding  substances, 
as  clay  or  wax,  which  are  formed  into  the  desired  shape  by 
the  hand  and  different  kinds  of  modelling-tools,  generally 
made  of  boxwood  or  ivory. 

Every  substance  that  could  by  possibility  be  used  for 
carved  works  has  been  employed  by  sculptors  of  all  times. 
Among  the  Egyptians  especially  the  hardest  were  pre- 
ferred, as  basalt,  )>orphyry,  and  granite  ;  though  they  also 
worked  extensively  in  other  materials.  Marble,  various 
kinds  of  alabaster,  stone,  ivory,  bone,  and  wood  of  all  kinds, 
were  used  according  to  circumstances.  The  variety  of 
marbles  is  almost  infinite.  Pliny  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  7) 
supplies  us  with  an  interesting  catalogue  of  those  most 
generally  employed.  The  chief  Greek  marbles  were 
the  Parian  and  the  Pentelic.  The  former  was  found 
in  the  island  of  Paroa,  whence  its  general  name  ;  but 
h  is  also  alluded  to  as  the  marble  of  Marpe*sus,  from 
the  particular  mountain  where  it  abounded.  Its  colour  is 
a  warm  ur  creamy  white,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  sparkling 
qualitv  in  its  crystals,  from  which  it  is  supposed  it  received 
its  epithet  of  lychneum.  The  Pentelic  marble  came  from 
Mount  Pentelicu*.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  In 
colour  is  white,  but  it  often  has  blue  or  gray,  and  even 
green  streaks  running  through  it,  which  give  it  a  cold  tone 
compared  with  the  Parian  marble.  The  ancients  also  much 
esteemed  a  marble  procured  from  Mount  Hymettus  in 
Attica.  It  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Pentelic.  A 
great  quantity  of  this  marble  was  imported  into  Italy  after  the 


conquest  of  Greece  by  th« 
wa<  also  much  used, 'but  more  for 
sculpture.    It  was  employed  for  baths,  fish-ponds,  ant 
encasing  buildings.  Italy  produces  very  fine  marble, 
spoken  of  as  the  marble  of  Luni  was  procured  from 


than  for 


That 
the 


It  does  not  appear  that  it 
id,  before  the  time  of  Julius 


of 

towns  of  Massa  i 
was  known,  or  its 
Ciesar,  in  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  many 
respects  it  is  superior  to  tlie  Parian  and  Pentelic  marbles. 
The  grain  of  the  Carrara  marble  is  finer  than  that  of  Greece, 
and  its  colour,  when  pure,  is  a  rich  white.  Remains  of  the 
former  working  in  the  quarries  of  Luni  may  be  traced  ;  and 
it  is  thought  the  material  was  of  a  somewhat  finer  texture 
than  the  more  modern  produce.  The  Carrara  marble,  now 
so  generally  used  by  sculptors,  is  not  often  found  quite  pure 
in  very  large  blocks.  Veins  and  spots  of  gray  and  blue- 
black,  and  red  and  yellow  streaks  (probably  oxides  of  iron), 
occur  in  it.  The  quality  varies  also  in  different  quarries. 
Occasionally  large  crystals  are  Ibund  which  resist  the 
chisel.  The  Romans  procured  white  marble  from  some 
quarries  they  worked  in  Africa.  Marble  is  no  longer 
procured,  except  by  mere  accident,  from  Greece;  and  the 
only  supply  for  general  purposes  of  sculpture  is  from  the 
above-named  source,  the  mountain  quarries  in  the  duchy 
of  Ma&sa  and  Carrara,  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  Among 
the  varieties  of  wood  used  by  the  ancients  for  sculpture, 
the  oak,  cypress,  cedar,  box,  sycamore,  pine,  fig,  and  ebony 


occur.  Pausanias  mentions,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  nu-  Sculpture, 
merous  statues  made  of  wood.  This  to  us  apparently 
humble  material  seems  to  have  been  employed  for  statues 
of  the  most  elevated  personages.  The  above  writer  men- 
tions, among  several,  those  of  Apollo  Archegetes  and  of 
Diana  Limnitis,  which  were  of  ebony.  The  statues  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  with  those  of  their  children  and  of  their 
mothers,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pollux  at 
Argos,  were  also  made  of  this  material.  At  Lacedaroon  was 
a  statue  of  Venus  of  cedar.  In  the  treasury  of  the  Sirgonians, 
at  Altis,  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  made  of  box.  Pliny  <  //in. 
Nat  xvi.  40)  especially  mentions  cypress,  cedar,  ebony, 
and  box  for  their  capability  of  resisting  the  effects  of  time ; 
and  he  says  cedar  was  on  this  account  preferred  for  images 
of  the  gods.  Yet  all  these  works  have  perished,  notwith- 
standing the  above  writer's  anticipation  of  their  everlasting 
durability,  when  he  says,  "  materia  iptae  tzternitat."  Some 
figures  of  small  dimensions  have  been  found  preserved  in 
tombs.  They  are  of  great  antiquitv,  and  chiefly  represent 
Egyptian  idols.  The  material  of  which  they  are  made  is 
usually  sycamore  wood. 

For  ordinary  casting,  as  well  as  for  founding  (metal- 
casting),  all  materials  were  used  that  were  capable  of  being 
solved  and  again  hardened,  whether  by  the  action  of  heat 
or  by  mixture  with  liquids.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  their  com- 
pounds (as  bronze),  among  the  metals ;  and  wax,  plaster, 
and  stucco  among  the  inferior  materials.  The  ancients 
used  a  composition  called  eUctrum,  which  was  a  mixture  of 
gold  and  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to 
five  of  the  latter.  Helen  is  said  by  Homer  to  have  dedi- 
cated a  cup  made  of  electrum,  of  the  exact  size  and  form 
of  one  of  her  breasts,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus. 
That  composition  which  was  so  extensively  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  statues,— called  by  the  Greeks  chalcos  (xoAxos), 
the  Romans  as,  and  tlie  moderns  bronze,  from  the  Italian 
a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  with 
portions  of  other  metals.  The  composition  of  I 
;xtensively  used  by  the  artists  of  i 
appears  to  have  been  a  subject  of  great  care, 
rival  schools  for  its  preparation.  Pliny  especially  records 
those  of  Ugina  and  Delos ;  and  says  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.)  the 
highest  honour  was  given  to  that  of  Delos,  and  the  next  to 
tne  ii/ginetan  nronze.  i  ne  mere  list  ot  names  ot  tlie  uitter- 
ent  kinds  of  bronze  known  to  and  used  by  the  ancients  is 
curious.  Pliny  says  there  was  rivalry  (emuiatio)  between 
two  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  best  period  of  the  art 
in  the  material  each  employed.  Myron  used  the  bronze  of 
Delos,  Polycletus  that  of  jfcgina.  Besides  these  bronzes 
of  Delos  and  JSgina,  there  was  the  Corinthian;  that  of 
Tartessus ;  then  another  kind  called  the  "  *s  Demonne- 
sium  ;"  also  the  "  ses  nigrum"  (black),  and  the  "  tes  can- 
didum,"  or  light-coloured,  supposed  to  have  had  silver  in 
it  There  was  also  a  bronze  of  a  liver  colour,  called  "  a* 
Hcpatizon,"  which  probably  resembled  the  brown  or  true 
bronze  colour  of  the  cinque  cento  works.  There  were  other 
modes  of  working  in  metal  besides  casting  used  by  the  an- 
cients. Such  was  the  solid  and  the  hollow  hammer-work 
(<T<£vpTjWov)  described  by  Pliny  and  others.  The  earliest 
metal-works  were  doubtless  produced  in  this  way.  There 
were  various  modes  of  exercising  this  art.  Pausanias  saw 
several  works  ot  the  kind,  and  explains  tlie  different  pro- 
cesses. Pliny  also  furnishes  some  very  curious  information 
upon  the  subject  Either  solid  pieces  of  metal  were  beaten 
into  shape,  and  fastened  together  by  means  of  pins  or  keys ; 
or  the  metal  was  beaten  out  into  plates,  and  then  worked  into 
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*.  the  desired  form  over  a  core  or  nucleus  of  wood.    A  small 
J  head  of  Osiris,  in  the  British  Mu*eum,  exhibit*  an  instance  of 
this  practice.  The  form  is  bronze ;  and  the  centre,  of  wood, 
is  still  remaining.    Of  entirely  solid  statues,  Pliny1  men- 
tions an  interesting  example  in  the  statue  of  Diana  Anaitis. 
Other  instances  might  be  quoted,  but  the  above  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  practice.    Ancient  authors  allude  to 
some  very  remarkable  effect*  produced  by  the  mixture 
or  fusion  of  metals,  by  which  the  complexion  of  the  coun- 
tenance could  be  given.    Callistratus  speaks  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  Cupid,  by  Praxiteles,  on  the  countenance  of  which 
was  a  vivid  blush.    He  mentions  another,  by  Lysippus,  in 
which  the  checks  were  coloured  like  a  rose.    Pliny  refers 
to  a  statue  of  Athamas  sitting  overcome  with  remorse 
alter  the  murder  of  his  son ;  and,  says  the  artist,  in  order 
to  express  the  effect  of  shame,  had  mixed  iron  with  the 
bronze,  which  caused,  "  by  its  redness  shining  through 
the  bronze,"  the  appearance  of  a  blush.    Pliny  does  not 
say  he  saw  this  work  himself.    Plutarch,  again,  refers  to 
a  statue  made  by  Silanio,  of  Jocasta  dying,  and  tells  us 
that  by  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  metals  used  a  cast  of 
palrneu  was  given  to  the  complexion.    Too  much  de- 
pendence must  not  be  placed  upon  these  general  state- 
ments.   That  the  works  above  referred  to,  and  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  exhibited  colour  is  likely  enough  ; 
but  that  those  tints  were  produced  in  the  way  suggested, 
namely,  by  the  fusion  of  metals,  is  next  to  impossible. 
Neither  of  these  writers  were  practical  artists,  and,  except 
Callistratus,  they  lived  very  long  after  the  times  at  which 
the  works  they  describe  were  executed.    Silanio,  for  in- 
stance, flourished  about  320  B.C.;  Plutarch,  who  de- 
scribes his  work,  between  five  and  six  hundred  years 
later.     These  accounts,  then,  so  far  as  they  assert  that 
these  expressive  tints  were  produced  bv  any  possible  fu- 
sion of  metals,  are  not  deserving  of  credit ;  but  as  indirect 
testimony  to  the  ancient  practice  of  colouring  sculpture, 
they  may  require  further  consideration  in  the  course  of  our 
history.    The  Egyptians,  according  to  Pliny,  coloured  their 
bronzed  statues  after  they  were  cast,  and  the  Greeks  may 
have  done  the  same.  The  method  above  described,  of  pro- 
ducing various  lints  of  colour,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Toreutic  art  (To/kvtwi?)  of  the  ancients.    This  seems  to 
have  been  the  combination  of  distinct  materials,  always 
including  metal,  worked  or  chased  together.    The  shield 
of  Achilles,  as  described  in  1 1  inner,  exhibiting  different 
colours,  may  most  probably  have  been  on  example  of 
Toreutic  art-    There  arc  instances  existing  of  inscriptions, 
in  a  different  metal  from  the  statue,  being  inserted  into  the 
figure.    Cicero  in  (T  err.  Or.  iv.)  speaks  of  an  Apollo  in- 
scribed thus  with  the  name  of  its  author  Myron.    1  here  is  a 
bronze  statue  in  the  Muscc  in  Paris  of  a  youth,  on  the  left  foot 
of  which  are  the  remains  of  two  Greek  words  in  silver  letters. 
Many  examples  occur  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, cither  metal,  precious  stones,  glass,  or  paste,  in 
statues  and  busts  of  tile  best  period  of  Greek  sculpture. 
The  practice  is  not  limited  to  the  eyes,  but  instances  occur 
of  the  lips  being  thus  inlaid.    There  are  examples  of  it 
in  the  fine  collection  of  bronzes  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  and  some  instances  may  also  be  seen  of  it  in  our 
national  collection  in  the  British  Museum.    Among  bar- 
barous nations  the  introduction  of  varied  and  rich  materials 
and  colours  is  universally  met  with  in  their  sculpture.  It 
might  cause  surprise  to  find  the  same  custom  patronized 
among  the  refined  Greeks  when  their  art  had  reached 
its  highest  perfection,  if  it  were  not  known  that  certain 
forms  of  art  were  prescriptive,  from  their  antiquity,  and 
that  in  nil  works  connected  with  religion  (and  almost 
all  sculpture  was  directly  or  indirectly  so  applied)  the 
:-,  were  bound  by  established  regulations,  strictly  en- 


forced by  die  priests  and  supported  by  public  opinion.  Scalptnn. 
Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  subject,  referring  to  com-  ~— ' 
binations  and  mixtures  of  materials,  it  may  be  right  to 
notice  that,  when  different  kinds  of  stone  or  marble  were 
used  in  the  same  work,  it  was  called  poiylitkic  sculpture  ;  to 
distinguish  it  from  sculpture  in  one  kind  of  marble,  which 
was  called  monolithic.  Marble  and  bronze  and  wood  were 
occasionally  used  in  these  combinations. 

For  modelling,  clay,  stucco,  plaster,  and  wax  were  used. 
Works  of  great  antiquity  formed  of  these  substances  are 
still  preserved  in  the  different  museums  of  art.  Models  in 
clay  were  usually  dried  and  then  baked  in  an  oven,  by 
which  they  became  as  hard  as  stone,  and  were  very  durable, 
as  they  were  unaffected  by  atmospheric  changes.  Moulds 
were  then  made,  by  a  similar  process,  into  which  soft  clay 
could  be  pressed,  and  objects  were  thus  multiplied  with 
facility.  Clay  thus  treated  is  called  terra-cotta.  The 
ancients  must  have  used  it  extensively,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  countless  number  of  figures  and  reliefs,  lamps, 
architectural  ornaments,  vases,  domestic  utensils,  stamps, 
and  other  objects  which  exist,  and  are  still  constanUy 
being  found  in  this  material.  Usually  such  works  are 
of  small  size ;  but  there  are  some  statues  in  the  museum 
at  Naples  which  prove  it  was  also  used  for  statues  of  large 
dimensions.  There  are  two  figures  there,  especially  deserv- 
ing attention,  of  Jupiter  ana  of  Juno,  full  life-size;  also 
two  others  about  four  feet  high,  with  masks,  representing 
on  actor  and  an  actress,  which  probably  formed  die  de- 


are  for  the  most  part  of  small  size.  They 
are  chiefly  reliefs.  Some  of  those  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum are,  however,  extremely  interesting,  both  for  subject 
and  execution.  As  such  works  were  usually,  if  not  always, 
designed  for  architectural  decoration,  it  is  probable  diey 
were  painted.  They  were  first  washed  with  a  thin  coating 
of  stucco,  and  the  colour  was  then  laid  on  with  a  brush, 
the  preservation  of  the  original  surface  evidently  not  being 
considered  of  importance.  This  at  least  appears  to  have 
been  the  process,  judging  from  several  remaining  specimens. 
The  employment  of  wax  for  modelling  and  casting  is  very 
ancient.  Unman  families  of  distinction  preserved  a  collec- 
tion of  statues  and  busts  of  their  ancestors,  which,  on 
particular  occasions,  were  carried  in  procession  at  certain 
festivals  or  ceremonies :  these  were  sometimes  dressed  in 
real  drapery.  Pliny  (xxxv.  2)  alludes  to  this  employment 
of  figures  of  wax.  Plaster  or  stucco  is  found  in  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  buildings.  At  Pompeii  there  were,  some 
few  years  ago,  two  stucco  hassi-relievi  of  considerable  size 
and  of  good  design,  on  the  outer  walls  of  a  small  inner 
temple  in  die  court  of  the  temple  of  I  sis.  The  material 
was  extremely  hard,  and  die  colour  a  creamy  white.  We 
possess  several  specimens  of  die  sfueco-work  of  the  ancients 
in  die  British  Museum.  They  exhibit  great  delicacy  and 
sharpness  of  execution.  Many  ore  painted,  red  being  tlte 
prevailing  colour. 

Statues  were  not  only  made  of  the  above-named  materials, 
but  occasionally  of  those  which  would  seem  to  be  but  little 
adapted  to  the  puqiose.  There  was  a  statue  of  Augustus  of 
amber.  Statues  were  also  sometimes  made  of  gum  and  aro- 
matic substances,  as  well  as  of  others  of  a  combustible  nature, 
to  be  used  on  particular  occasions.  Even  hay  is  mentioned. 
At  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Sylla  statues  of 
this  kind  were  used.  Sometimes  strange  conceits  were 
illustrated  in  these  performances.  There  is  mention  of  a 
statue  of  Venus,  the  fascinating  goddess  of  beauty  and 
love,  made  of  loadstone,  which  attracted  to  it  a  figure  of 
Mars  made  of  iron. 

Having  made  these  few  preliminary  observaUons  upon  the 
'  for  sculpture,  it  may  be  proper  to  ( 
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the  different  modes  of  practice.  First,  there  is  the 
representation  of  insulated  objects,  whether  in  single 
figures  or  groups.  As  these  may  be  seen  all  round,  like 
the  Maine  of  the  Apollo  or  the  Gladiator,  or  the  group  of 
Laocoon  ami  his  tons,  such  works  are  technically  culled 
in  sculpture  "  in  the  round."  When  objects  or  figures  arc 
attached  to  a  background,  they  are  called  "  in  relief."  The 
degrees  of  relief  arc  defined  by  mudern  writers  and  artists 
by  the  expressions  alto  or  high  relief,  basso  or  low  relief ; 
and  the  Italians  have  used  a  middle  term,  mezzo-relievo, 
which  is  intended  to  describe  something  between  the  two 
extreme*.  However  slightly  a  figure  may  be  attached  to 
a  plane  behind  it,  the  mere  tact  of  it*  touching  it  consti- 
tutes it  a  work  in  relief.  There  it  a  peculiar  mode  of  working 
in  relief  chiefly  found  in  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  outline 
is  sunk  or  hollowed  slightly  into  or  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  figure  is  then  formed  and  rounded  on 
the  principle  of  a  very  flat  relievo.  Of  course,  in  this 
*  i  of  execution  there  is  no  projecting  part  above  the 


original  plane  of  the  material.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
relieved  intaglio ;  but,  unlike  works  in  legitimate  intaglio, 
the  forms  are  correctly  relieved  or  rounded  within  the 


correctly 
limits  described.  In 
as  is  seen  ir 
till  an 


all  the  . 

ving,  and  have  not  their  true  appear* 


this  outline  having  been  afterwards  filled  in  with  clay 
by  her  father,  would  give  the  priority  to  drawing ;  and  it 
seems  obvious  that  drawing  must  be  antecedent  to  modelling 
or  carving  in  relief.  But  it  is  probable  that  insulated 
objects  were  made  in  the  earliest  times.  The  above  is 
simply  a  Greek  traditionary  romance  ;  and,  referring  to  a 
circumstance  of  comparatively  late  date,  cannot  be  taken 
as  historical  authority  for  the  origin  of  sculpture.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  rude  attempts  at  forming  clay  or 
any  other  plastic  substance  into  defined  shapes  were 
amongst  the  first  exercises  of  the  natural  imitative  faculty 
of  man.  The  comparatively  easy  task  of  copying  the  real 
form  of  an  object  to  representing  its  partial  appearance  by 
lines  on  aflat  surface,  suggests  the  inference  that  this  must 
have  been  the  earliest  mode  ot'  imitation. 

The  attempts  of  some,  indeed  most,  writers  on  art  to 
trace  the  origin  of  sculpture  to  a  common  or  single  source 
have  not  led  to  any  satisfactory  results.  The  great  anti- 
quity of  the  art  renders  it  most  difficult,  in  the  first  place, 
to  trace  its  backward  history  through  the  obscurity  of  ages; 
but  the  difficulty  is  further  increased  when  the  question 
arises,  whether  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  attribute  its  origin 
to  one  nation,  from  which  all  others  have  necessarily 
derived  its  practice.  The  faculty  or  desire  to  imitate 
is  instinctive  in  man ;  and  the  earliest  nation,  therefore, 
would  probably  have  first  exercised  this  natural  tendency. 
When  we  come  to  consider  sculpture  as  a  refined  art, 
we  must  seek  further  for  the  principles  which  gave  it  its 
distinctive  character  than  in  the  mere  bald  fact  of  a  people 
having  imitated  objects  by  form.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intercourse  of  nations  had  its  influence  on  the 
style  of  any  existing  art ;  or,  where  it  was  not  known,  that 
its  practice  may  have  been  introduced  ;  but  the  discovery  of 
specimens  of  rude  imitative  art  in  countries  that  cannot  by 
any  apparent  fio&sibility  have  liad  communication,  proves 
that  its  existence  in  its  primitive  forms  may  have  been 
quite  independent  of  any  such  intercourse.  When  the  very 
late  date  of  the  oldest  ancient  writers  who  refer  to  the 
history  of  sculpture,  compared  with  the  undoubted  remote 
antiquity  of  the  art,  is  taken  into  consideration,  there  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  difficulties  they  liad  in  collecting 
any  evidence  to  be  relied  on  upon  this  intricate  subject, 


Where  the  writers  arc  Greeks,  the  bias  in  favour  of  their 
country's  glory  would  lead  them  to  lay  stress  upon  every 
little  tradition  that  would  flatter  their  patriotism.  Of  this 
the  inventions  and  works  of  art  attributed  to  one  Daedalus 
afford  an  instance,  and  show  the  limited  knowledge  that 
existed  of  tile  first  artist  who  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of 
Greek  sculpture.  The  progress  and  improvement  of  va- 
rious useful  arts  must  have  been  gradual,  and  due  not  to 
one,  but  to  ■  series  of  ingenious  artists  and  inventor..  These, 
however,  have  all  been  attributed  to  one  individual,  who  bore 
a  name  which,  in  all  probability,  was  a  general  appellation 
given  in  early  times  to  any  workman  or  artificer  rcmark- 
ble  for  his  skill.  In  the  same  manner,  we  find  the  intro- 
duction into  Italy  of  the  simple  art  of  modelling  attributed 
to  one  Demaratu*,  a  fugitive  from  Corinth,  about  GOO  B.C. 
He  was  accompanied,  it  is  said,  by  two  artists,  Euchcir  and 
Eugrammus ;  whose  names  appear  rather  to  be  epithets  of 
skill  than  the  simple  names  of  persons.  Again,  some  an- 
cient images  are  spoken  of  as  having  fallen  from  heaven  ; 
showing,  unless  this  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
similar  modern  instances  of  superstitious  credulity, 
little  real  historical  knowledge  existed  of  the  ori- 
of  the  earlier  sculpture.  This  is  not  the  case  at  a 
•  period,  when  the  art  held  a  moi 
and  when,  fortunately,  epochs  in  its  history 

in  style  which  enable  the  archaeologist  to 
fy  schools  and  fix  important  dates.    Passing  by, 
the  first  rude  attempts  at  mere  objectless  imitation, 
the  inquiry  into  the  history  of  sculpture  as  an  art  hav- 
ing a  definite  purpose  becomes  a  subject  of  great  in- 


nosition 
'marked 


The  desire  to  record  in  some  palpable  form  the  1 
of  extraordinary  events  and.  persons,  and  to  hand  down  tb 
posterity  some  enduring  monumin'.  of  the  great 'or  useful 
deeds  of  benefactors,  was  doubtless  the  first  impulse  which 
led  to  the  use  of  sculpture.  Toe  first  works  applied  to 
these  objects  were  probably  of  the  rudest  description,  and 
will  not  come  under  the  conditions  of  art.  Still,  from  these 
simple  beginnings  we  probably  may  trace  the  development 
of  great  results.  The  oldest  histories  make  mention  of 
what  may  truly  be  called  monuments  erected  to  mark  the 
scene  of  any  remarkable  incident.  They  were  composed 
simply  of  heaps  of  stones,  sometimes  of  blocks  of  large  size ; 
but  even  these  rude  forms  indicated  at  a  later  time  ideas 
of  pregnant  meaning.  A  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  at 
Bethel  by  Jacob,  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the 
vision  of  angels  ascending  to  heaven  (Gen.  xxviiu  18).  The 
agreement  or  covenant  entered  into  between  Jacob  and 
Latum  was  recorded  in  the  same  simple  way,  by  a  pillar 
and  heap  of  stones  (Gen.  xxxi.  44).  A  similar  monument 
was  built  over  the  grave  of  Rachel ;  and  other  instances  of 
the  kind  might  easily  be  quoted.  Pausanias  (vii.  22)  men- 
tions, that  as  late  as  a.i>.  170  certain  of  the  divinities  of 
Greece  were  worshipped  under  the  form  of  mere  columns 
or  blocks  of  stone  set  upright. 

The  tradition  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion of  feats  of  arms,  the.  prowess  of  a  warrior,  or  of  the 
founder  of  a  nation,  led  in  all  probability  to  the  first  at- 
tempt at  individualizing  in  some  way  the  representation  of 
the  hero  whose  lame  was  thus  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  The  people,  associating  with  this  object  feelings 
of  respect  and  admiration,  the  transition,  or  rather  develop- 
ment, of  the  higher  sentiment  of  veneration  is  easily  under- 
stood. Profound  respect,  and  the  desire  to  show  gratitude 
for  real  or  supposed  benefits,  would  soon  lead  to  the  pay- 
ment of  extraordinary  honours ;  and  the  elevation  of  these 
heroes  or  public  benefactors  to  the  grade  of  beings  above 
the  ordinary  class  of  mortals  became  the  natural  course, — 
especially,  too,  when  the  real  existence  and  individuality  of 
the  person  so  honoured  had  become  obscured  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  Thus,  the  record  of  great  and  good  actions  of  men 
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led  (n  hero-worship,  And  hero-worship  further  led  to  giving 
men  the  attributes  of  supernatural  beings. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  sculpture  is  almost 
the  history  of  idolatry.  It  is  true  in  part.  Religious  feel- 
ing had  much  to  do,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the  progress  of 
the  art  in  its  marc  advanced  condition ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  defined  images  or  statues  were  of  men  and 
not  of  gods,  and  that  human  idols,  so  to  speak,  preceded 
those  of  divinities.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  among  the  earliest  objects  of  worship 
among  the  heathen  nations ;  and  the  symbols  that  repre- 
sented them  were  most  likely  merely  pillars  of  a  conical  or 
pyramidal  form,  and  not  imitations  of  any  human  figure. 
It  has  been  ingeniously  supposed  (Landseer,  Sabaan  Re- 
searches) that  when  such  objects  or  images  are  referred  to 
by  Moses  as  "  graven,"  that  it  is  in  allusion  to  signs  (or 
hieroglyphics)  that  were  inscribed  or  cut  upon  them.  Thus 
the  sun  was  worshipped  at  Ernes sa  under  the  form  of  a 
black  conical  stone,  with  marks  on  it  to  represent  that 
luminary. 

The  oldest  record  of  the  existence  of  objects  which  it 
mav  be  assumed  were  imitative  is  in  the  sacred  writings ; 
and  the  first  intimation  found  of  the  existence  of  sculpture, 
in  connection  with  the  idolatrous  worship,  is  among  the 
Chaldeans.  Some  early  Christian  writers  have  declared 
that  Teralt,  the  father  of  Abraham,  made  images,  but 
Scripture  gives  no  authority  for  the  supposition.  We  read, 
however,  that  when  Itachel,  in  company  with  Jacob  and 
Leah,  quitted  her  father's  dwelling,  she  carried  away  with 
her  certain  images  upon  which  Laban  set  so  much  value 
that  he  immediately  followed  her  in  order  to  recover  them. 
There  are  no  particulars  of  w  hat  these  images  were  like,  or 
of  w  hat  material  they  were  made.  They  must  have  been 
small  and  light,  from  the  facility  with  which  Leah  contrived 
to  carry  them  away  unobserved,  and  from  the  care  with 
which  she  concealed  them,  when  Laban  "  searched  all  the 
tent,  and  found  them  not."  Images  arc  referred  to  in 
another  place,  where  Jacob  is  described  as  taking  the 
"  strange  gods,"  and  hiding  them  under  an  oak  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4).  In  the  book  of  Joshua,  allusion  is  made  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Israelites  by  the  superstitions  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  had  so  long  dw  elt,  and  after  the  exodus 
they  are  solemnly  warned  against  this  influence,  and  ex- 
horted to  return  to  a  more  pure  and  simple  form  of  worship. 

The  earliest  known  names  of  sculptors  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  They  arc  of  the  artists  employed  to 
the  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle.  One  of  them  was  ' 
leel,  the  son  of  Uri,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  the  other  Aho- 
liab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Their 
date,  therefore,  is  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  No  remains  of  the  sculpture  of  those  early 
nations  are  kt.own  to  exist ;  so  that  no  useful  speculations 
can  be  offered  upon  the  character  of  their  arts,  nor  upon 
the  original  sources  of  their  knowledge.  Of  course,  much 
of  their  late  improvement  may  be  attributed  to  their  inter- 
course with  that  wonderful  people  the  Egyptians.  That 
they  were  considerably  advanced  in  various  brandies  of 
scientific  discovery  must  be  assumed  from  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us;  and  they  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  some  difficult  processes  of  art  to  be  able  to  set  up  the 
image  of  the  molten  calf,  and  to  make  the  brazen  serpent. 

The  important  and  interesting  tliscovcries  that  have  been 
made  of  late  years  of  the  remains  of  some  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Assyria  have  opened  a  wide  field  of  observation  to 
the  antiquary,  while  they  have  aUo  afforded  most  valuable 
example*  of  the  character  of  the  sculpture  of  that  nation. 
The  light  these  will  throw  upon  the  early  history  and  chro- 
nicles of  this  remarkable  people  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated ;  and  the  successful  researches  of  scholars  and  tra- 
vellers, amongst  whose  names  those  of  Hawlinson,  Botta, 
and  Layard  v.  ill  always  be  remembered  with  honour,  are 


daily  supplying  new  and  most  valuable  information  upon  Sculptors. 
thc«c  hitherto  obscure  subjects.  *  ,  * 

Herodotus  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting 
the  wonders  of  Babylon.  He  speaks  of  the  hundred  gates 
in  tl>e  walls  "  all  of  bronze."  and  of  the  temple  of  Bclus, 
which  had  bronze  gates.  He  describes  also  a  statue  of  gold 
in  this  temple ;  the  god,  he  says,  was  represented  seated, 
and  a  golden  table  stood  near,  and  the  step  or  footstool,  and 
the  throne  itself,  were  of  gold.  He  alludes  al«o  to  another 
statue  of  solid  gold,  12  cubits  high ;  but  with  his  usual  con- 
scientious reserve,  he  admits  he  did  not  sec  this,  but  only 
repeats  what  he  was  told.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
wished  to  possess  this  valuable  statue,  hut  did  not  remove 
it ;  but  his  son  Xerxes  seized  it,  and,  it  is  said,  slew  the 
priest  who  attempted  to  prevent  this  act  of  spoliation. 
Diodorus  Siculus  refers  to  numerous  works,  showing  the 
grand  scale  of  magnificence  of  the  Babylonians,  and  gives 
the  names  of  the  various  sovereigns  of  the  earliest  dynas- 
ties under  whom  the  respective  works  were  said  to  be  pro- 
duced. These  details  are  not,  however,  received  by  scholars 
as  entirely  worthy  of  confidence ;  but  although  much  ex- 
aggeration may  have  crept  into  the  account  given  by  Ctesias, 
from  whom  Diodorus  derives  his  information,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  most  astonishing  splendour  and  luxury 
prevailed,  especially  in  the  gorgeous  decoration  of  these 
palaces  and  other  public  buildings ;  and  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  arts  of  design  had  been  practised  by 
this  people  for  a  very  long  period.  From  whence  the 
Babylonians  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  art  we  at  pre- 
sent have  no  means  of  judging  ;  and  any  speculation  upon 
so  difficult  a  subject  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  our  immediate  inquiry  confines  us.  But  without 
attributing  the  works  mentioned  by  Diodorus  to  such  a  re- 
mote date  as  the  earlier  Semiramis,  recorded  by  Ctesias,  or 
to  that  mythical  personage  Ninus,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  arts  must  have  existed  in  Assyria  for  a  long 
of  years  before  they  could  have  reached  the  high 
described  by  the  various  writers  referred  to. 

There  is  a  curious  custom  connected  with  the  art-practice 
of  the  Babylonians  at  a  somewhat  later  period  of  their  his- 
tory mentioned  by  the  prophet  Baruch,  who  wrote  about 
607  B.c.  In  the  sixth  chapter  (ver.  4-8)  he  says,  "  Now 
shall  ye  see  in  Babylon  gods  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  and  of 
wood,  borne  upon  shoulders,  which  cause  the  nations  to 
fear;  they  themselves  are  gilded  and  laid  over  with  gold, 
and  covered  with  purple  raiment."  This  practice  of  using 
real  drapery  upon  sculpture  was  not  ut 
cient  nations,  and  exists  even  in  our 


The  most  remarkable  results  of  the  researches  of  tra- 
in Assyria  arc  the  extensive  sculptured  monu- 
that  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 


Nineveh  and  neighbouring  places.  They  seem  to  have  been 
intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 


of  remarkable"  incidents  in  the  history  of 
die  nation,  or  of  the  'prowess  or  habits  of  the  sovereign. 
The  most  striking  objects,  from  their  size  and  character, 
are  some  colossal  figures  in  which  the  human  is  combined 
widi  the  animal  or  brute  type.  These  are  evidently  mytho- 
logical personations,  in  which  the  union  of  intelligence  w  ith 
force  is  characterised.  The  grand  effect  of  these  gigantic 
figures  is  very  remarkable ;  and  standing,  as  they  appear 
to  have  done,  at  the  entrance  to  sacred  or  royal  buildings, 
they  must  have  produced  an  awful  impression  on  the  people. 
The  treatment  or  art-quality  varies  in  these,  showing  that 
some  of  them  were  of  earlier  date  than  others.  Although 
of  very  peculiar  style,  they  generally  exhibit  an  intimate 
know  ledge  of  animal  character  in  the  action  and  expression. 
Whether  die  imitation  be  of  the  lion  or  the  bull,  the  ani- 
mals which  occur  in  these  larger  works,  the  individuality 
of  each  is  successfully  marked.    There  is  one  peculiarity 
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.  which  deserves  especial  remark  in  the  execution  of  these 
'  portal  or  gate  sculptures.  Each  animal  is  represented  with 
his  fare  legs  firmly  planted  under  him.  In  the  front  view 
these  are  clearly  defined,  but  in  the  profile,  from  their 
parallel  position,  one  is,  ot  course,  entirely  concealed  by  the 
other.  To  obviate  the  appearance  ot"  the  animal  having 
but  three  leg*  (for  of  the  hind  legs  one  is  advanced  before 
the  other),  >  supplementary  fore  leg  is  added,  which  can 
only  be  seen  when  the  spectator  looks  At  the  sculpture  side- 
ways or  in  profile :  all  the  four  legs  are  then  clcaily  defined. 
These  colossal  figures  have  backgrounds;  but  the  relief 
i  very  high,  and  thty  almost  have  the  effect 


of  entire  statues.  The  rel  ievi  that  decorated  the  walls  of 
the  apart  menu  represent  battles,  sieges,  crossing  rivers, 
lion-hunting,  and  endless  details  of  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  the  people.  The  most  minute  circumstances  are  no- 
ticed. The  vegetation  of  the  country  in  trees  and  shrubs 
is  shown,  as  well  as  the  animals  in  common  use ;  persons 
are  represented  crowing  rivers,  swimming  on  skins  filled 
with  air;  in  other  slabs  are  buildings  being  erected,  show- 
ing all  the  implemenu  of  the  artificers :  these  objects,  with 
the  ornaments  on  the  dresses  of  people,  as  well  as  on  the 
accoutrements  of  the  horses,  are  all  copied  with  the  most 
marvellous  ease  and  accuracy.  The  execution  of  some  of 
these  works  is  also  evidence  of  most  skiliiil  practice  in  the 
workmen,  affording  proof,  again,  of  long  experience  in  this 
class  of  art.  The  peculiar  mode  of  treating  the  human 
figure  shows  that  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  pre- 
scribed form  established.  However  crowded  the  composi- 
tion—whether in  the  battle-field,  or  scaling  the  enemy's; 
walls,  or  in  the  hunting-field, — the  same  outline,  as  of  one 
family  or  even  of  one  individual,  is  met  with  in  all  the 
faces.  They  also  have  an  expression  given  them  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  preserved  in  all  early  representations  of  his- 
torical and  mythological  subjects  ;  namely,  that  of  a  com- 
placent smile,  which  lights  up  the  countenance,  however 
seriously  or  even  savagely  the  person  is  occupied.  This 
very  curious  characteristic  of  all  very  ancient  sculpture 
will  be  further  exhibited  as  our  history  proceeds.  Numer- 
ous relicvi,  and  other  objects  procured  from  these  excava- 
tions, are  safely  deposited  in  the  British  Museum;  and 
they  afford  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  arts  and 
habits  of  a  nation  whose  history  is  connected  with  our  most 
serious  reflections.  Nineveh,  it  is  well  known.  «  a«  utterly 
destroyed  so  early  as  606  B.C. ;  so  that  in  these  works, 
allowing  for  the  time  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
latest,  we  contemplate  productions  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years'  antiquity.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
executed  at  no  very  long  period  before  the  full  of  this  great 
city  ;  for,  from  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  deciphered, 
they  appear  to  represent  the  history  and  actions  of  Ksar- 
haddon,  who  succeeded  his  father  Sennacherib-  The  latter 
was,  as  we  read,  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  "  as  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch,  his  god ;"  and  "  £sar- 
haddon  reigned  in  his  stead."  Others  are  evidently  of  a 
more  remote  antiquity.  The  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  conquering  the  difficulties  of  understanding  inscriptions, 
in  a  language  that  lias  long  been  obsolete,  is  daily  furnish- 
ing new  and  most  valuable  information  respecting  the 
subjects  represented  in  these  relievi.  The  slabs  are  in- 
scribed with  letters  or  characters  in  close  lines,  which  often 
pass  entirely  over  the  figures.  The  engraving  docs  not, 
however,  materially  affect  the  sculpture  in  its  general  effect ; 
while  great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  this  double 
mode  of  recording  events,  as  each  may  mutually  throw 
light  upon  the  other,  and  thus  enable  scholars  to  define 
with  greater  accuracy  the  meaning  of  the  whole  scries  of 
illustrations. 

Among  the  remains  of  art  brought  away  from  these 
excavations  are  many  of  undoubted  Egyptian  character. 
These  may  be  considered  as  quite  distinct  from  the  pure  or 


true  Babylonian  and  Nineveh  type.  That  the  sculpture  I 
ami  art  generally  of  each  people  was  influenced  by  their  ' 
mutual  intercourse  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  probable  and 
natural  consequence ;  but  a  careful  comparison  of  the  cha- 
racter of  form  in  the  earlier  works  of  both  nations  seems 
to  exhibit  peculiarities  which  indicate  an  originality  of 
feeling  in  both  schools ;  although  in  a  cerUin  quaintneis, 
or  primitive  simplicity  in  the  composition  of  the  figures, 
there  may  be  a  resemblance  between  them.  These  Assyrian 
sculptures  cannot  be  put  forward  as  successful  works  of 
fine  art.  They  are  of  a  prescribed  style  and  type;  and 
though  some  are  of  greater  excellence  with  respect  to  their 
execution  than  others,  they  are  of  a  fixed  and  not  pro- 
gressive school  of  art.  The  superiority  observable  in  some 
of  them  is  of  a  practical  kind ;  hut  there  is  little  feeling 
for  beauty,  no  improvement  in  the  anatomical  construction 
of  the  figures,  as  exhibited  in  the  articulations  of  the  joinu, 
or  knowledge  in  the  arrangement  and  flow  of  drapery,  or 
in  the  graceful  composition  of  the  groups  of  figures.  Still, 
they  are  works  of  immense  interest ;  and  their  recovery, 
after  so  many  ages,  is  an  event  of  great  importance  to  us  on 
every  account.  Chiefly  they  claim  the  attention  of  the  scholar 
and  the  antiquary  for  the  iight  they  throw  upon  the  long- 
lost  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  tlic  earth;  but 
these  curious  works  will  also  suggest  some  very  interesting 
subjecu  of  speculation  with  regard  to  the  influence  they 
exercised  on  the  sculpture  of  that  remarkable  people  who, 
long  after  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had  ceased  to  exist, 
carried  this  art  to  its  highest  perfection. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  ancient  works  of 
Phoenician  art  remain.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  from 
their  geographical  position,  and  the  constant  intercourse 
that  existed  between  the  several  nations  which  were  located 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Assyria  and  the  sea- 
coast,  that  such  sculpture  as  they  had  must  have  partaken 
of  the  general  character  of  the  art  above  described.  The 
enterprise  and  skill  of  the  Phoenicians  gained  for  them 
especial  notice  at  a  very  early  period.  Homer  speaks  of 
the  Sidonians  as  remarkable  tor  their  skill  and  ingenuity, 
and  calls  them  Si&ovcv  iroXv&uSaXm  (//.  xxiii.  743).  A  Phoe- 
nician artist  of  Tyre  was  selected  to  execute  some  of  the 
most  important  works  required  for  the  temple  built  by 
Solomon.  This  king,  we  read  (2  Chron.,  and  1  Kings  vii.), 
applied  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  for  workmen,  and  he  sent 
him  "  a  cunning  man,  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  silver,  brass, 
iron,  stone,  and  timber."  The  temple  was  built  about  one 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  position  of 
the  Phoenicians  gave  them  the  command  of  the  commerce 
of  the  ancient  nations,  and  they  extended  their  dealings  to 
the  most  remote  known  boundaries  of  the  earth.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  at  an  extremely  early  period  they  traded  with 
the  British  Isles,  and  procured  tin  from  Cornwall,  the  Cassi- 
terides  of  the  ancients;  while  the  coast  trade  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  /£gean  and  Mediterranean  seas  must  have 
been  in  their  hands.  Tyre  is  finely  apostrophized  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  with  reference  to  its  great  commercial  im- 
portance. He  calls  it  "  the  merchant  of  the  people  for 
many  isles "  the  ships  of  Tarshish,"  he  says,  "  did  sing 
of  thee  in  thy  market ;  and  thou  wast  replenished  and 
made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas."  Carthage 
was  a  colony  of  Phoenicia ;  but  although  there  arc  coins 
existing  of  this  settlement,  they  arc  of  too  late  a  date  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  true  early  art  of  their  ancestors. 

The  history  of  sculpture  receives  little  assistance  Irom 
the  remains  of  art  found  in  Persia.  There  is  no  trace  of 
any  original  design  among  them,  and  the  earliest  monu- 
ments bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  ot'  Assyria,  both 
in  the  character  of  the  forms  and  in  the  types,  in  the 
arrangement  of  relievi  against  the  walls  and  entrances 
flanked  by  gigantic  winged  animals  with  human  heads,  and 
other  peculiarities,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  derivation. 
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It  is  thought  that  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  Persian 
art  are  the  buildings  of  Persepolis,  and  that  these  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  date  of  Darius,  or  about  that  time.  The 
art  of  the  Persians  has,  however,  some  peculiarities  that  so 
far  give  it  a  character  of  its  own.  The  processions  of 
warriors,  captive*,  tribute-bearers,  and  others,  are  in  every 
respect  similar  to  those  found  at  Ximroud  and  Khorsahad  ; 
hut  while  the  Assyrian  dresses  show  no  movement  or  folds, 
the  Persian  work  exhibits  these  accidents  in  the  draperies. 
The  conquests  of  the  Persians  over  the  Egyptian!,  and 


their  intercourse  with  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  would 
account  for  some  slight  changes  in  their  art,  but  sculpture 


time  to  the  destruction  of  the  works  of  art  they  met  w  ith  in 
other  countries.  Xerxes  was  instigated  to  destroy  the  temples 
in  Greece,  because  it  was  urged  it  was  impious  to  inclose 
within  wails  the  immortal  gods,  whose  appropriate  temple 
or  dwelling-place  is  the  entire  universe  ;  and  statues  were 
under 


on  our  attention.  The  extent  of  their  work*!  in  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture,  of  an  antiquity  so  remote 
that  it  seems  to  defy  research,  and  exhibiting  at  the  same 
time  all  the  characteristics  of  long  practice,  show  that  this 
remarkable  people  were  an  established  nation  at  a  very  early 
period  in  tne  world's  history.  When  Abraham  visited 
Egypt  he  found  there  an  organized  form  of  government^ 
and  the  most  ancient  sacred  writings  speak  of  the  "  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians."  These  old  traditions  of  the 
learning,  the  prowess,  and  the  greatness  of  this  people  are 
daily  receiving  confirmation  from  the  discoveries  of  modern 
travellers  and  scholars  ;  but  still  it  seems  impossible  to 
was  never  developed  by  the  Persians  into  an  art  of  beauty,  penetrate  the  darkness  which  obscures  the  earliest  history 
Strong  national  prejudices  prevented  this  and  led  at  one    of  the  nation.    The  dates  of  the  loundation  of  some  of 

their  most  celebrated  cities,  as  Thebes  and  Memphis,  can 
only  be  conjectured,  no  sufficient  authority  having  yet 
been  discovered  among  the  monuments  or  inscriptions  for 
fixing  their  precise  era.  The  sculpture  and  other  remains 
found  at  Karnak,  a  portion  of  Thebes  lying  on  the  Arabian 
feeling  of  religious  prejudice,  or  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  bear  inscriptions  in  which  is 
Under  these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  great  in-  read  the  name  of  Osirtascn,  who  is  said  to 
terest  and  importance  that  must  attach  to  the  history  of  contemporary  with  Joseph,  above  1700  ux.  ;  and 
this  peat  nation,  in  its  influence  upon  those  countries  with 
which  it  became  associated.  Persia  cannot  take  the  position 
of  a  school  of  sculpture  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
may  be  applied  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  art  had  a  distinctive  character. 

There  is  no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  sculpture  of 
Hindustan  or  China.  It  affords  no  assistance  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  art,  and  its  debased  quality  deprives  it  of 
all  interest  as  a  phase  of  fine  art,  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  is  here  to  be  considered.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  works  existing  have  a  sufficiently  distinct 
character  to  stamp  their  nationality ;  and  although  they 
cannot  tempt  the  historian  of  art  to  dwell  upon  them,  they 
offer  very  curious  and  important  subjects  of  inquiry  to  the 
scholar  and  archaeologist,  who  may  trace  their  influence  in 
regions  where  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  these  nations  could 
ever  have  penetrated.  The  sculptures  found  in  India,  at 
Ellora,  Elcphnnta,  and  other  places,  are  of  a  strictly  ontho- 
logical character.  They  usually  consist  of  monstrous  com- 
binations of  human  and  brute  forms,  repulsive  from  their 
ugliness  and  outrageous  defiance  of  rule  and  possibility. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  tin  t  dimensions, 
many  of  the  works  being  colossal ;  and  the)  often  arc  ela- 
borately ornamented,  the  carving  being  very  careful  and 
minute.  The  striking  feature  in  these  works  is  that  which 
pervades  nearly  all  the  monuments  of  the  East, — vastness 
of  scale,  and  a  tranquil  character  of  expression.  Repose, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  actions  of  gods  or 
heroes  are  being  represented,  seems  to  be  the  ruling  sen- 
timent of  all  early  sculpture.  The  above  remarks  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  art  of  the  Hindus.  Of  ancient 
Chinese  sculpture  much  less  is  known,  from  the  difficulty 


the  luins  are  believed  to  be  of  a  date  long  antecedent  to 
that  king.  Wilkinson  (Ancient  Egyptian*,  vol.  i.)  con- 
siders the  pyramids  to  the  north  of  Memphis  to  be  the 
most  ancient  monuments  in  Egypt,  and  probably  of  the 
world,  and  thinks  they  were  erected  about  2120  B.C. 

The  characteristics  of  Egyptian  sculpture  arc  very 
peculiar.  It  exhibits  extreme  simplicity  of  design,  great 
breadth  of  treatment,  to  the  exclusion  generally  of  minute 
details,  and  a  solid  largeness  of  form.  There  is  little  or 
no  varietv  of  expression  in  the  heads,  especially  of  the 
superior  personages  represented :  a  benignant,  placid  smile 
appears  on  all  the  countenances.  Where  dress  is  intro- 
duced, there  is  no  composition  of  drapery  in  the  way  of 
movement,  nor  any  indication  of  folds.  The  action  of  the 
figures,  however  important  or  exciting  I  lieu-  occupation,  is 
limited  by  the  most  severe  conventionalism.  If  sitting  or 
standing,  they  have  the  legs  parallel,  the  arms  close  to  die 
sides,  while  the  heads  always  look  directly  in  front.  Our 
national  collection  of  antiquities  boasts  some  extremely 
valuable  examples  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and  the  student 
may  easily  consult  original  specimens,  by  which  he  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  style  of  art  of  tliis  extraordi- 
nary school.  Considering  the  preat  antiquity  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  their  long  duration  as  a  nation, — taking 
into  account,  too,  the  various  fortunes  of  the  country,  both 
from  their  own  conquests  and  from  the  invasion  of 
foreigners, — it  is  remarkable  how  little  change  occurred 
in  the  leading  cliaraeteristics  of  their  art.  Whether  the 
monuments  be  of  the  most  remote  archaic  period,  .-  of  the 
more  recent  ante-Koman  time,  no  sufficient  alterations  were 
introduced  to  destroy  that  peculiar  and  distinctive  character 
which  stamps  all  Egyptian  art  with  its  national  individuality. 


that  hitherto  has  existed  in  penetrating  into  the  interior  of   Certain  antiquaries  have  attempted  to  define  marked  epochs 


the  country. 

What  has  been  observed  above  of  Hindu  and  Chinese 
sculpture,  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  art,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  quaint  and  grotesque  specimens  that  have 
been  met  with  by  modern  travellers  in  some  parts  of  South 
America.  There  is  sufficient  in  their  design  and  execution 
to  malm  them  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  inquirer  into 
the  early  history  of  the  localities  in  which  they  have  been 
found,  but  they  afford  mi  indications  at  present  to  guide 
the  archaeologist  in  connecting  them  v»  ith  the  progress  of  its 
art.    They  exhibit  proofs  of  considerable  facility  in 


in  the  history  of  Egyptian  sculpture;  but,  though  certain 
changes  may  be  detected  in  the  mode  of  representation  in 
monuments  attributed  to  different  dynasties,  they  do  not 
afford  sufficient  authority  for  anything  like  a  strict  chro- 
nological classification.  From  the  high  finish  and  more 
careful  execution  of  the  works  of  the  time,  it  is  thought 
that  the  national  prosjicrity,  and  therefore  the  condition  of 
art,  weie  highest  during  the  reign  of  Knmeses,  about  1350 
B.C.;  and,  judging  from  other  remains,  that  the  country  and 
:  most  depressed  from  the  date  of  tile  Persian 
that  is,  from  525  to  about  41 J  B.C.     Of  the 


tion  iu  the  artists  who  produced  them:  an  argument  for  latter  fact  there  cannot  be  any  doubt ;  and  although  the 

their  long  practice ;  hut  of  their  real  date  it  is  almost  ini-  nation  freed  itself  after  a  time  from  the  hateful  rule  of 

possible  to  form  any  acceptable  conjecture.  Persia,  Egvpt  never  again  recovered  its  ancient  renown, 

1  he  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians,  though  it  never  reached  nor  did  she  long  retain  her  national  independence, 

the  perfection  the  art  attained  in  Greece,  has  great  claims  The  attachment  of  the  Egyptians  to  that  peculiar  style 
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which  has  made  their  art  so  remarkable,  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  influence  that  was  exercised  on  all  the  earlier  nations 
where  sculpture  was  employed  tor  religious  pur|>osc*.  It 
was  a  means  of  direct  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  the  undcr- 
of  the  people,  and,  as  such,  was  used  and  controlled 


by  the  ruling  powers.  This  power  was  exercised  in  Egypt 
by  the  hierarchy,  and,  as  the  Icings  or  Pharaohs  were  also 


of  the  sovereign 


Thus  the 
of  foreign 


in  the 

the 


priests,  all  the 
public  mind  with 
of  the  king  in  battle,  t 
paying  of  tribute,  the  execution  of 
were  all  represented  in  their  sculpture  and  painting,  whh 
the  accompaniments  of  overruling  divinities,  cither  ex- 
pressed in  form  or  implied  in  emblems.  The  decorations 
of  tombs  were  also  equally  associated  with  these  feelings ; 
and  the  solemn,  colossal  utatui'S  of  lines  of  kings,  attended 
by  the  most  sacred  symbols  of  their  mythology,  made  the 
most  profound  impression  upon  a  population  which,  from 
its  earliest  infancy,  had  been  educated  to  believe  in  the 
divine  appointment  of  its  rulers.  In  art,  then,  the  priest- 
hood permitted  no  innovations ;  and  the  division  of  the 
population  into  castes  or  callings  secured  among  the  artists, 
who  no  doubt  were  especially  attached  to  the  sacerdotal 
institutions,  a  strict  conformity  to  established  types.  Ac- 
cording to  a  |Kissagc  in  Synncsius,  the  profession  of  an 
artist  was  only  allowed  to  be  exercised  by  persons  properly 

Sualified,  lest,  in  ignorance,  they  should  trangress  against 
10  old  laws  which  regulated  the  representation  of  the 
gods  and  sacred  subjects.  Plato  also  says  the  artists  were 
not  allowed  to  innovate  ;  "  hence  the  art  remains  the  same, 
the  rule  of  it  the  same."  This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  the 
real  cause  of  the  long  duration  of  Egyptian  art  under  its  pe- 
culiar form  or  style.  Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  re- 
corded fact,  tliat  the  Egyptians  were  ill-favoured  in  point  of 
personal  attractions;  and  that  they  were  without  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  Greeks,  of  having  public  games 
and  exercises.  Hut  even  if  these  statements  of  the  want 
of  beauty  among  the  general  population  are  trustworthy, 
they  arc  insufficient  to  account  for  the  stationary  condition 
of  their  sculpture.  The  true  ground  of  the  unprogressive 
character  of  their  art,  as  regards  its  style,  is  found  in  the 
nature  of  their  institutions.  That  the  Egyptians  were  not 
incapable  of  conceiving  an  ideal  of  beauty,  is  shown  in 
some  of  the  heads  of  colossal  and  oilier  statues  that  have 
reached  us,  where,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  a  very  decided  character  of  beauty  of  expression, 
and  even  of  form,  is  met  with.  No  better  example  of 
this  can  be  found  than  in  the  head,  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  (so-called)  young  Memnon  ;  but  which,  more  pro- 
bably, is  a  portrait  of  Itumeses  1 1.1 

The  Egyptian  artists  employed  every  available  material 
for  sculpture,  with  the  except  ion  of  iron.  For  colossal 
works  they  used  basalt,  porphyry,  granite,  lime  and  sand- 
stone, alabaster  and  wood  ;  for  smaller  works,  ivory,  ala- 
baster, and  various  metals.  Clay  was  also  extensively  used, 
baked,  and  covered  with  a  peculiar  vitrified  varnish,  which 
was  burnt  into  them.  Figures,  and  animals,  and  other 
objects,  worn  as  amulets,  or  used  as  lares  or  household 
gods,  executed  in  this  material,  abound  in  all  collections  of 
Egyptian  antiquities.  The  remarkably  clean  and  finished 
execution  observable  in  Egyptian  sculpture  in  the  hardest 
,  or  of  other 


cult  to  deal  with — has  always  excited  the  attention  of  the  Sculptor*, 
curious,  as  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  proficiency  of  this  ' 


people,  even  at  a  very  remote  date,  in  some  of  the  processes 
of  handicraft,  and  especially  in  the  hardening  of  the  metals 
of  which  their  tools  was  made. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  i 
racter  of  its  religious  sculpture,  it  is  almost  i 
any  conjecture.    Such  authority  as  can  be 
analogy,  from  indirect  testimony,  and  also  from 
care  in  examining  the  peculiarites  of  their 
strcngthen  the  belief  that  the  grand 
of  their  art,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  masuve 
lecture  of  their  temples  and  other  public  works,  and  in  the 


t  important  sct- 
i  in  the  Thehaid 


kindred  with  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  I 
dement  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  been  i 
or  Upper  Egypt ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  civilization  advanced 
northwards  from  thence.  To  the  south  was  the  country 
called  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  Egyptian"  language  the 
"  foreign  land  of  Cush  ;"  and  its  natives,  with  whom  the 
Egyptians  were  constantly  waging  war,  are  generally  re- 
presented in  the  monuments  as  captives  or  as  bearers  of 
tribute  to  the  Pharaohs.  They  were  a  black  people,  and  of 
distinct  physical  character  from  the  Egyptians;  and,  as  is 
proved  by  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  skull  of  the  two 
nations,  of  a  totally  different  race.  Without  speculating 
upon  the  origin  of  the  more  civilized  and  intelligent  people 
by  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  were  eventually 
subdued,  the  above  simple  facts  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  belief  in  the  colonization  of  the  Thebaid  by  a  foreign, 
and,  in  all  probability,  an  Asiatic  race. 

The  next  school  ot  sculpture  which  demands  notice  in 
the  history  of  the  art  is  the  Etruscan.  Of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  Italy  nothing  is  certainly 
known,  though  the  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  learned  of  all  times.  The  architectural  remains 
which  are  Ibund  scattered  about  that  which  was  considered 
Etrurian  territory,  are  evidence  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
but  no  examples  of  imitative  art  can  be  assigned  to  the 
earlier  period  of  the  existence  of  this  people.  Whether 
the  first  colonization  was  from  the  east  or  from  the  south, 
from  Phoenicia,  from  Asia  Minor,  or  from  Egypt,  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  determine.  The  colossal  character 
of  construction,  observable  in  their  building  of  the  Cyclo- 
pean walls,  still  remaining,  is  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
erections  of  all  these  nations.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  in  sculpture  that  have  reached  us  there  is  undoubted 
evidence  of  Greek  influence,  though  in  the  style  there  is 
an  exclusive  and  individual  character  ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted also  that  there  are  examples  of  sculpture  as  well  as 
of  painting  in  tombs,  evidently  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  that  appear  to  be  quite  original  in  their  subjects,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  totally  independent  of  Greek  fable 
and  mythology.  It  has  been  a  common  error  to  suppose, 
because  the  earlier  works  of  different  countries  show  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  their  forms,  that  it  is  an  indication 
of  their  derivation  from  a  common  source,  and  the  more 
archaic  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Etruria  have  been  fre- 
quently confounded,  from  the  supposed  similarity  of  style ; 
w  hen,  after  all,  as  has  before  been  observed,  this  is  only  the 
common,  characteristic  of  all  art  in  its  first  stage.  This 
>  some  of  the  Egyptian  figures  led  at 


I  As  reference  hu  been  made  to  the  collection  of  Kgyptian  antiquities  In  the  British  Museum,  It  may  be  useful  to  those  who  daire  to 
Study  the  >cu)ptur«  from  the  original  monuments,  to  point  out  the  grand  division*  of  the  arrangement  in  theae  galleries.  The  northern 
gallery  and  centre  contain  the  sculptures  of  the  16th  dynaitv,  which  comprehends  the  most  splendid  epoch  of  Egyptian  history.  It  Is 
the  era  of  Kameees,  who  appear*  to  have  been  the  ^raoatrla  of  the  Grevka.  Theie  works  are  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  and  there  are 
others  of  older  date.  Gut  little  change,  if  any,  was  mado  during  the  Periian  rule  in  Bgypt.  1°  the  southern  gallery  are  deposited 
worka  of  IbJl  period,  and  of  the  Grwco-Maeedonian  period,  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  succession  of  ltolemy 
Botor,  323  B.C.  Afterwarda  commence  the  fculptureaof  the  Itoman  period,  after  the  capture  o!  Alexandria  by  Augustus,  30  B.C.,  extend- 
log  down  to  the  atohammadaa  invasion,  UO  AJK 
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Sculpture,  one  time  to  the  belief  that  the  Etruscans  derived  their  art 
^"•y^^  from  Egypt.1  Considerable  variety  will  be  found  in  works 
of  the  Etruscan  school.  In  some  examples  the  forms  are 
undefined  and  very  simple,  and  the  accessories,  as  the  hair 
and  draperies,  arranged  stiffly,  and  in  regular  lines,  bearing 
in  these  respects  considerable  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
the  Persians  above  described.  In  others  there  is  an  ex- 
aggeration and  affectation  entirely  distinct  from  anything 
found  in  the  contemporary  art  of  the  time,  excepting,  oc- 
casionally, in  the  early  Greek  vases ;  a  circumstance  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  connection  at  this  period  of  their 
history  with  this  nation.  The  peculiarity  referred  to  is 
especially  indicated  in  the  hands,  where  the  fingers  are 
turned  back  in  the  most  unnatural  manner.  The  preva- 
lence of  a  marked  style  in  the  Etruscan  sculpture  may  be 
attributed  to  the  same  causes  which,  it  has  been  shown, 
influenced  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and,  as  will  be  seen,  early 
Greek  art.  Their  rulers,  the  "  Lucomones,"  were  priests 
as  well  as  governors ;  and  no  doubt  religious  feeling  con- 
secrated certain  forms,  and  prevented  changes  which  might 
have  been  considered  in  the  light  of  profane  innovation.  A 
unction  must,  however,  be  drawn  between  original  Etrus- 
i  works, — that  is,  the  production  of  native  Etruscan  artists, 
nd  works  in  the  Etruscan  style ;  a  mode  of  treatment 
that  was  retained  by  the  admirers  or  followers  of  this  school 
long  after  the  date  of  the  true  and  original  art  of  Etruria. 
It  was  a  style  particularly  distinguished  by  the  Romans, 
and  called  by  them  "  hucaiiiriu,"  as  applied  to  art ;  and  it 
was  not  necessarily  confined  to  works  executed  by  native 
All  productions  which  exhibited  the  hard  and  dry 
tier  of  the  earlier  Etruscan  school  gained  the  title  of 
There  is  a  passage  in  Quinctilian  which 
»n  of  this  classification  of 
style,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  (technical)  character  of 
the  works  of  some  of  the  more  celebrated  Greek  sculptors 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  before  Christ.  Callon 
Xfc.  iit(?tl  v  \\  c  i  n  stft  dies  or  product  ion  s 
her  artists  referred  to,  ap- 
tiing  very  near  to  the  Tuscan  or  Etruscan  forms;  Ca- 
lami*, again,  was  leas  rigid.1  It  may  be  remarked,  gene- 
rally, that  the  works  of  the  Etruscan  artists  arc  deficient  in 
beauty.  They  have  not  even  that  simplicity  and  repose 
which,  in  spite  of  its  deficiencies  in  other  respects,  give  a  cer- 
tain air  of  dignity  to  Egyptian  sculpture  ;  still  less  is  there 
any  attempt  at  or  approach  to  the  fine  forms  of  Grecian  art. 

Some  Etruscan  works  have  been  found  to  differ  consi- 
derably from  the  usual  productions  of  this  school,  and  from 
the  style  particularized  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  This  is 
especially  observable  in  the  compositions  in  painting  and 
sculpture  that  have  been  discovered  of  late  years  in  certain 
tombs  of  Vol  terra  and  other  Etruscan  cities.  The  sculpture 
in  these  consists  of  serai-recumbent  figures  reposing  on 
sarcophagi-  They  vary  in  size,  some  being  as  large  as  life, 
others  of  small  dimensions ;  and  they  usually  form  the  top 
or  lid  of  the  coffin,  or  receptacle  in  which  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  were  deposited.  In  these  statues  we  no 
longer  recognise  the  ordinary  Etruscan  style ;  and  yet  they 
have  been  found  in  localities  and  bearing  inscriptions  which 
would  appear  to  carry  them  back  to  a  very  remote  date. 
The  forms  usually  are  clumsy,  and  they  are  loaded  with  full 
and  heavy  drapery.  The  heads,  again,  are  peculiar.  They 
often  have  all  the  character  of  being  portraits,  and  some- 
times they  are  pleasing  in  expression,  and  even  exhibit  an 
approach  to  beauty.  The  first  impression  they  convey  is, 
that  they  belong  to  a  low  Roman  school  of  art,  to  which 


ot  tlie  tiltli  and  sixtn  ce 
and  Egesias,  he  says,  execi 
in  a  harder  style  than  son 
proaching  very  near  to  the 


indeed  some  antiquaries  have  unhesitatingly  assigned  them.  8calpt«r». 
There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  coming  to  —  — ■ 
a  conclusion  upon  their  date  and  origin.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tombs  of  Etruria  were  opened  and,  in  many 
instances,  plundered  in  ancient  times;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  they  were  used  also  as  depositaries 
for  the  dead  by  a  people  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
country  very  long  after  the  date  of  their  original  construc- 
tors. Objects  have  been  found  in  some  of  these  tombs 
evidently  of  various  ages  ;  a  proof  of  their  not  being  in  their 
primitive  integrity  when  opened  by  more  recent  anti- 

Suaries.  From  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
ifficult  to  define  the  precise  age  of  the  works  that  occa- 
sionally are  found  in  them ;  and  where  inscriptions  of  an 
ancient  character  occur  upon  sculpture  that  exhibits  indi- 
cation of  the  decadence  of  art  this  difficulty  is  of  course 
greatly  increased. 

The  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  sculpture  has  been  rather 
a  notice  of  an  universally  practised  form  of  record  than  a 
history  of  a  refined  art,  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  hand,  and  having  for  its  office  to  express 
elevated  sentiment,  or  to  illustrate  noble  subjects  under 
appropriate  forms  of  beauty.  Important  in  other  respects 
as  was  the  employment  of  sculpture  among  the  most  an- 
cient nations,  and  valuable  as  arc  the  monuments  that  time 
has  left  us,  it  was  not  till  the  Greek  mind  perceived  its 
capability  of  development  that  the  entire  value  of  the  art 
was  recognised  as  a  means  ot*  physically  illustrating  the 
perfection  of  nature's  noblest  work.  It  strikes  us  now  with 
wonder  and  astonishment  that  so  long  a  period  could  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  invention  and  rude  practice  of 
sculpture,  and  the  perfection  it  was  destined  to  reach 
among  the  Greeks.  Sicvoh  was  founded  above  2000  years 
B.C.,  Argos  1856  B.C.,  and  yet  it  is  not  till  between  700 
and  600  b.c.  that  those  first  clianges  arc  perceived  in  the 
style  of  art  practiced  in  that  region  of  the  world,  which 
then  led  so  rapidly  to  the  consummation  of  sculpture  in 
Myron,  Phidias,  and  Polyclelus,  in  the 


The  Greeks  were  subject  to  the  same  obstructive  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  as  other  nations  whose  works  have 
been  referred  to,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tor  a  con- 
siderable period  this  power  of  preventing  innovation  in  sculp- 
ture intended  for  religious  purposes,  as  statues  in  temples, 
or  votive  offerings,  held  its  sway,  and  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  art.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  one  established 
quality  in  the  Greek  mind  which,  independently  of  other 
circumstances,  necessitated,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  the  de- 
velopment of  an  imitative  art  to  a  condition  of  high  excel- 
lence. This  was  its  sensibility  to  beauty.  Some  writers, 
in  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks 
in  art,  have  thought  it  attributable  to  climate,  to  the 
government  under  which  they  lived,  to  the  beauty  of  the 
people,  or  other  external  causes ;  but  in  considering  the 
history  of  the  several  schools  of  Greece,  it  will  be  found 
that  none  of  these  existed  universally  in  any  of  the  localities 
where  sculpture  was  most  successfully  practised.  Attica, 
the  home  of  the  fine  arts,  had  a  climate  of  great  inequality. 
In  some  parts  there  was  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion, while  in  others  the  soil  was  ungrateful,  naked,  and 
barren.  In  personal  beauty  Athens  held  no  decided  supe- 
riority over  other  cities,  and  yet  the  Athenians  were  distin- 
guished beyond  all  others  for  their  productions  of  art.  It 
certainly  is  curious  that  not  one  of  the  women  whose  cele- 
brity for  beauty  has  come  down  to  us  was  a  native  of  Athens. 


*  Cicngnws  very  properly  remark*, — *'  La  nt}*pQ*itio*4  cA#  yli  EtruMki  traeti'ro  daffli  Egitii  U  lore  arti  t  il  iaro  diityno  i  Jtnw  di 
fondamento,  pvir A*,  torn*  awerti  U  Lamt,  U*  rigidesm  4  U  rtitiUiuo  dei  ttyni  nim  hammo  tt*0ff*w  di  venire*  dal  Stio,  4  nti  princtpii  deUe  art* 
prttto  tutu  It  ntutont  ti  ttde  to  iKik  carailrre,  cnentlo  quelJo  nil*  nun  Unto  arte  qu&Qto  mmcuuzu  ui  arte."    (Clcogoara,  Slor.  dttta 

■    |  vol.  1.) 


,-  i<"» 


Ac.  (lib.  xli.  10). 
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Seslptura.  Phryne  was  of  Thebes,  Glycerol  of  Thespiar,  Aspasia  wag 
Uyw1  born  at  Miletus  Lais  at  H vet-are  in  Sicily ;  and  when 
Zeuxis  the  painter  was  occupied  upon  his  famous  picture 
of  Venus,  it  it  recorded  that  he  studied  the  beautiful  forms 
of  seven  virgins  of  Crotona.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  vouths  he  taw  at  Athens,  says  he 
observed  few  who  were  handsome.  (Dt  Nat.  Deor.  ii.,  r. 
79.)  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  the  existence  of  beauty 
among  the  Athenians,  but  simply  to  point  out  that  their  ex- 
clusive possession  of  it  was  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  their 
success  in  sculpture.  Indeed,  the  Ijwedamonians,  whose 
admiration  of  beauty  is  cs|>ccially  remarked  hy  .Elian  (lar. 
Hut.  xiv.  27),  proscribed  the  practice  of  sculpture  and  the 
line  arts  in  Sparta.  Nor  will  the  form  of  government  ac- 
count for  the  excellence  of  this  people  in  the  arts  of  design. 
The  most  different  political  conditions  existed  where  the 
arts  flourished,  as  was  the  case  at  Corinth,  at  Athens,  and 
Sicyon.  The  aptitude  of  the  Greeks  for  excelling  in 
the  fine  arts  is  then  to  be  sought  for  in  causes  different 
from,  and  independently  of,  the  above.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  it  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Greek,  one  of  whose  prominent  features  was  an  extreme 
sensibility  to  beauty.  It  was  the  development  of  this 
feeling  that  established  a  principle  upon  which  their  imita- 
tive art  was  founded,  and  which  led  necessarily  to  its  ex- 
cellence. Why  the  Greek  was  tlic  first  to  feel  this  power, 
and  how  he  was  led  to  break  through  prescriptive  forms 
in  expressing  it  in  art  need  not  now  be  discussed,  but  the 
fact  is  indisputable.  He  recognised  sculpture  as  an  imita- 
tive art,  and  his  acute  and  sensitive  intelligence  taught 

m  the  old 


him  that  it  was  capable  of 


old  types 


if  that  upon  which  it  was  founded,  namely  Nature, 
carefully  studied  and  copied.    This  was  the  secret  of  the 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  selection  or  choice  of 
fit  to  be  copied  led  to  the  perfection  of  their 
ablishm 


sculpture,  and  to  the  establishment  of  what  has  been 
in  art-language,  ideal  Beauty. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  beautiful ;  tliat  they  sensibly 
appreciated  it  is  proved  by  many  curious  facts.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  admiration  felt  for  it  among  the 
Laccdamionians  (Allien,  xii.  12).  In  other  parts  of  Greece 
the  same  feeling  existed.  The  priests  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  JSgiura  in  Achaia,  were  youths  who  had  received 
a  prize  for  their  personal  beauty.  The  same  distinction 
marked  the  priests  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo ;  and  the  boys 
who  took  part  in  the  procession  in  honour  of  Mercury  at 
Tanagre,  were  also  chosen  for  the  possession  of  this  quality. 
(Faus.  ix.  10,  22 1  vii.  24).  The  Thebans  had  a  law  which 
subjected  artists  to  a  fine  if  they  represented  objects  less 
beautiful  than  they  were  in  reality  (.-Elian  Var.  iv.  4  ;  and 
tee  Junius  dt  Picturd  veterum,  and  I.essing,  "  Laocoon"). 
It  is  remarkable  how  strictly  the  artists  seem  to  have  been 
bound  by  this  principle  not  to  represent  repulsive  sub- 
jects, nor  indeed  to  express  any  passion  or  feeling  under 
forms  that  were  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  beauty. 
The  habits  of  the  Greeks  fostered  this  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  The  mode  of  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
constant  occurrence  of  public  exercises,  taught  all  classes 
to  be  judges  of  the  human  figure.  The  gymnasia,  or 
schools  for  training  for  the  games,  were  universally  fre- 
quented. The  public  found  there  their  rulers,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  poets,  and  artists  taking  interest  in  the 
exercises ;  and  thus  all  were  accustomed  to  see  the  human 
form  in  its  highest  condition,  whether  in  action  or  re- 
pose. The  education  or  training  of  young  men  who  in- 
tended to  take  part  in  the  great  contests  for  prices,  was 
also  a  subject  of  the  greatest  care.  The  fullest  develop- 
ment was  given  to  the  muscles,  and  constant  practice  pre- 
pared them  for  those  trials  of  agility  and  strength  which 
by  the  eager  multitude-  of  all  classes,  and 


from  which  the  successful  candidate  issued  not  only  a  Seulptnrr. 
crowned  victor  but  the  subject  of  the  poet's  noblest  odes,  v»«v»»' 
and  of  the  sculptor's  art.    The  highest  honour  that  could 
be  awarded,  and  this  was  only  granted  to  those  who  had 
been  conquerors  a  certain  number  of  times,  was  to  be 
allowed  to  dedicate  an  Iconic  or  portrait  statue,  I 
ing  the  fortunate  candidate,  in  tin  Altis  or  i 
near  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.    These  i 
were  seen  by  the  crowds  who  assembled  periodically  to  wit- 
ness or  take  part  in  the  games ;  and  thus  was  the  memory 
of  the  prowess  or  agility  of  the  individual  perpetuated  con- 
stantly inciting  others  to  deserve  a  similar  distinction.  The 
opening  afforded  by  this  custom  for  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  sculpture  is  obvious.  These  statues  were  por- 
traits of  the  individuals  who  had  gained  their  crowns  by 
the  exhibition  of  their  superiority  in  certain  exercises. 
Thus  the  sculptor  found  in  the  successful  wrestler  a  pe- 
culiar development  which  was  evidence  of  strong  physical 
power ;  in  the  victor  in  the  foot  ra%e  the  clean  limbs  and 


light  proportions  which  enabled  him  to  outrun  his  < 
titers ;  while  the  combination  of  similar  qualities  of  strength 
and  lightness  gave  the  type  of  the  general  athlete.  Here, 
then,  are  seen  the  elements  of  those  fine  creations  which 
have  stamped  Greek  sculpture  with  its  enduring  character 
of  excellence.  From  such  studies  were  produced  the  sta- 
tues of  Hercules  and  others  of  that  class,  or  those  of  the 
light  and  active  Mercury,  or,  again,  the  Discoboli  and  simi- 
lar productions;  and  from  the  skilful  application  of  the 
principles  discoverable  in  such  forms,  the  whole  class  and 
variety  of  ideal  subjects,  e'^0*"  sublimity  or  beauty,  in 

The  noble  objects  to  which  secure  was  dws^sfdteS 
to  do  honour  to  worth,  and  to  decorate  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  gave  a  dignity  to  die  art,  and  an  honourable  cha- 
racter to  the  pursuit,  while  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  an  imitative  art  was  con&tandy  to  aim  at  repro- 
ducing and  repeating  the  finest  forms  which  were  presented 
for  its  guidance,  led  to  its  perfection  as  an  objective  art. 
It  was  precisely  this  union,  which  had  not  before  been 
established  by  any  nation  of  artists  which  gave  to  Greek 
sculpture  its  extraordinary  excellence  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
has  maintained  the  superiority  of  Greek  art  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages.  No  mechanical  copying  of  Greek  sta- 
tues, however  skilful  and  however  zealous  the  copyist,  can 
ever  secure  for  modern  sculpture  the  same  noble  and  effec- 
tive character  it  possessed  among  the  Greeks,  lor  the  sim- 
ple and  intelligible  reason  that  the  imitation,  close  as  may 
be  the  resemblance,  is  but  the  result  of  the  eye  and  hand, 
while  the  original  was  the  expression  of  a  true  and  deeply- 
felt  sentiment.  Another  circumstance  highly  conducive 
to  the  progress  and  development  of  art  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  This  was  the  general  appreciation  of 
sculpture  among  a  whole  people  sensitively  alive  to  beauty 
in  all  its  form;.  Art  was  not  here  sustained  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  few  who,  having,  or  affecting  to  have,  what 
is  called  taste,  bought  the  services  of  the  sculptor,  and 
paid  him  to  decorate  a  gallery  by  order.  In  Greece  the 
artist,  himself  a  Greek,  having  a  common  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  with  his  countrymen,  produced  his  works  for  the 
public ;  they  were  to  be  erected  in  places  of  honour,  to  be 
dedicated  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  a"d  no  small  motive* 
influenced  his  labours.  These  were  the  conditions  which 
carried  the  art  to  its  highest  perfection.  When  they  were 
invaded,  and  the  objects  of  art  lowered  to  suit  a  change  of 
feeling  sculpture,  as  will  be  seen,  immediately  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  decline. 

The  history  of  the  earlier  settlements  in  Greece  is  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity,  that  it  will  scarcely  answer  any 
useful  purpose  here  to  attempt  to  penetrate  it.  We  must 
be  satisfied  to  trace,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  first  germ 
of  art,  and  to  follow  it  in  iu  various  phases  from  its  rudest 
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Scalptuw.  condition  to  its  perfection,  and  then  to  its  extinction.  The 
earliest  records  which  can  be  at  all  associated  with  sculp* 
ture,  or  as  the  element.1!  of  its  creation,  were  as  simple 
among  the  Greeks  as  with  other  nations.  Columns  and 
blocks  of  stone  were  the  primitive  types  under  which  they 
worshipped  their  divinities ;  and  as  late  as  Pausanias,  A.D. 
170,  some  of  these  were  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of 
Greece.  This  traveller  speaks  of  seeing  some  at  Phewe  in 
Achaia.  It  is  recorded  that  Juno  at  Thespise,  Diana  Patroa, 
and  the  Milichian  Jove  at  Sicyon,  and  even  the  Venus  of 
Paphos,  were  thus  represented.  The  addition,  by  degrees, 
of  heads,  and  then  of  feet  and  hands,  the  latter  close  to 
the  sides,  and  the  legs  united  like  columns,  formed  pro- 
bably the  earliest  attempt  at  giving  such  objects  a  human 
form.  These  speculations  are,  however,  but  vague,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  attribute  dates  to  such  early  attempt* 
at  imitative  design.  In  this  respect,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
art,  the  mode  of  representation  was  doubtless  very  nearly 
the  same  wherever  it  was  attempted  at  all. 

In  tracing  the  later  history  of  sculpture  among  the 
Greeks,  certain  changes  mark  distinct  epochs  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art.  Four  principal  periods  may  thus  be  dis- 
tinguished, each  characterised  by  striking  peculiarities  of 
style  or  treatment. 

The  first  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  that  uncertain 
age  of  which  no' reliable  record  remains,  and  of  which  our 
onlv  knowledge  is  in  the  traditions  preserved  by  ancient 
writers  down  to  the  period  of  the  first  art-movement  exhi- 
bited in  the  archaic-movement*  of  the  Eginetan  school, 
at  about  600  n.c.  The  second  period  extends  to  the  per- 
fection of  sculpture,  by  Phidias  and  his  contemporaries,  at 
from  4.10  to  400  b.c.  The  third  period  includes  the 
practice  of  the  art  from  this  time  to  about  250  or  200  B.c, 
when  the  more  voluptuous  execution  and  style  of  design 
of  Praxiteles  and  his  scholars,  and  of  Lysippus  and  his 
followers  effected  a  most  important  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  art.  The  fourth  and,  in  this  comprehensive  sum- 
mary, the  last  period  of  true  Greek  sculpture  is  that  of  its 
decline,  under  mere  imitators  or  bad  innovators;  when 
manner  took  the  place  of  style,  and  when  that  pure  sim- 
plicity and  noble  grandeur  that  had  hitherto  characterized 
sculpture  were  superseded  by  minute  details,  mechanical 
and  tasteless  execution,  and  by  littleness  and  poverty  of 
treatment. 

In  the  earliest  attempts  in  sculpture  among  the  Greeks 
there  is  a  distinction  discernible  which  separates  them  from 
those  of  other  nations,  and  a  skilful  antiquary  will  rarely  have 
any  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  most  archaic  spe- 
cimen submitted  to  his  judgment  be  of  this  people  or  of  any 
of  the  more  ancient  races  who  practiced  the  art.  It  is  true 
the  sculpture  of  the  archaic  period  offers  but  little  that  is  at- 
tractive to  the  admirers  of  the  beautiful.  Rude  and  clumsy 
in  form,  stiff  and  limited  in  action,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
respects  to  elevate  them  above  the  earlier  productions  of 
other  nations.  The  first  improvement  was  in  the  attempt 
'  to  give  fuller  action  to  the  figures,  and  this  led  immediately 
and  necessarily  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  form 
and  knowledge  of  parts.  The  characteristics  that  are  here 
most  striking  are  exaggeration.  The  action  is  usually 
violent  and  energetic,  and  the  forms  are  over-developed, 
full,  and  charged.  The  proportions  arc  wide  compared 
with  the  length  of  the  figure.  The  treatment  of  the  head 
in  sculpture  of  the  earliest  period  offers  also  some  remark- 
able peculiarities.  The  eye  is  usually  long  and  narrow, 
and  slightly  raised  at  the  outer  extremity,  and  the  mouth 
is  open  with  a  smiling  expression.  The  execution  of  the 
hair  varies  at  different  dates  and  in  different  schools.  On 
some  of  the  most  ancient  coins  it  is  wiry,  and  in  close 
parallel  lines;  in  other  examples  the  hair  is  represented  in 
masses,  in  lumps  or  knobs.  In  male  figures  the  beard, 
and  other  hair  is  marked  by  elaborate  care.    The  drapery 
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in  early  sculpture  is  usually  extremely  scanty  and  thin,  Bcalpto*. 
lying  close  to  the  figure,  and  scarcely  showing  any  fulness  ^wy^ 
or  variety  except  at  the  edges,  which  are  sharp  and  angular. 
The  folds  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  with  mechanical 
precision ;  opposite  fold*  corresponding,  line  for  line  and 
angle  for  angle,  with  each  other,  and  exhibiting  at  their 
termination  a  regular  zig-zag.  For  examples  of  the  pecu- 
liarities above  noticed,  the  student  may  examine  the  early 
tetradrachms  of  Athens,  the  early  coins  of  Orestc  and 
Pellene,  the  coins  of  Posidonta,  the  heads  of  the  statue* 
found  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  and  the  sculpture  from 
Sclinuntc  in  Sicily.  The  British  Museum  possesses  most 
interesting  monuments  of  these  earlier  schools,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  original  works  caste  from  the  Selinunline  and 
iEginetan  sculpture*  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
Lately  some  very1  curious  and  interesting  monuments*  of 
the  archaic  type  have  reached  this  country  from  Branchidae 
in  Miletus.  Whether  they  really  are  of  the  remote  date 
their  general  style  suggest*,  or  are  ancient  imitations  of 
an  earlier  school  of  sculpture,  executed  to  complete  some 
grand  design,  for  they  appear  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
an  avenue  of  sitting  statues  leading  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Didynucus,  may  be  a  question  for  antiquaries  to  determine, 
but  they  are  extremely  valuable  as  examples  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  early  execution. 

The  earliest  names  that  occur  of  sculptors  belonging 
to  the  Greek  school  are  Daedalus,  Smilis,  and  Endceus. 
The  difficulty  of  giving  anything  like  precise  dates  to  the 
first  artists  who  are  recorded  has  already  been  adverted  to, 
and  with  respect  to  Dtedalus,  especially,  this  difficulty  is 
the  greater  because  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  common  appellation  given  to  many  persons  re- 
markable for  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  Daedalus  usually 
considered  as  the  first  rightful  owner  of  the  name  is  said 
to  have  been  of  a  royal  race ;  the  grandson  of  Erechtheus 
King  of  Athens.  He  was  the  inventor  of  various  inecliani- 
cal  instruments,  the  lever,  the  saw,  &c. ;  and  as  a  sculptor 
was  the  first  who  ventured  upon  the  innovation  of  separat- 
ing the  legs  and  arms  of  figures  from  their  former  stiff 
attachment  to  the  body.  Pausanias  (ix.  3,  &c),  says  "  the 
ancients  called  wooden  figures  \w£ahx  (Dxdala) and  he 
adds  that  it  is  probable  the  artist  was  named  after  his 
works  rather  than  by  his  own  name ;  thus  making  Dsnlalus 
a  title  or  distinctive  appellation  from  hi*  skilful  accomplish- 
ments. Pausanias  was  shown  some  wooden  figures  said  to 
be  by  Daedalus.  He  declares  there  wo*  a  certain  air  of 
grandeur  in  them,  but  no  beauty.  If  so,  it  could  only  have 
been  from  their  size,  unless  his  feelings  of  veneration  for  their 
great  antiquity  gave  them  sublimity  in  his  eyes.  Smiles 
was  a  native  of  /Egina.  He  was  the  author  of  a  statue  of 
Juno  at  Samos.  Endceus  was  an  Athenian,  and  scholar  of 
Da-dalus.  Pausanias  (vii.  5)  records  a  colossal  seated 
statue  (of  wood)  of  Minerva  Polias,  by  this  artist,  which 
was  in  the  temple  at  Erythrte  in  Ionia.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  executed  works  in  stone  and  ivory.  The  accounts  of 
works  and  of  artists  of  this  remote  period  arc  of  course 
very  vague. 

Phido  of  Argos,  about  800  B.C.,  it  said  to  have  struck 
the  first  money  in  Greece,  in  the  island  of  fgina.  Some 
extremely  rude  coins  of  that  island,  having  for  a  device  • 
tortoise,  are  extant ;  and  from  the  very  primitive  style  of 
their  execution,  they  have  been  thought  to  be  not  very  re- 
mote from  the  period  alluded  to.  At  this  time  mention  is 
first  made  of  statues  in  metal.  Gitiadas,  some  of  whose 
works  Pausanias  saw  (iii.  17),  and  Learchus,  of  Khegium, 
are  mentioned  among  the  earliest  artists,  and  the  above 
writer  speaks  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Lacedtcnmn, 
which  was  said  to  be  by  Learchus,  as  tlie  most  ancient 
statue  in  that  material  known  to  exist.  The  date  of 
Learchus  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty  with 
antiquaries,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  about  the  time 
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here  stated.  Tlie  next  names  that  occur  are  of  import- 
ance in  the  annals  of  Greek  sculpture, — these  are  Tclecles, 
Khcecus,  and  Theodoras.  Their  reputation  was  so  great 
that  they  had  the  credit  of  inventing  many  processes  of  art 
which  it  is  obvious  must  have  been  known  before  their  time ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  plastic  art,  or  modelling.  Thin  is 
recorded  bv  Pliny  (Hut.  Aat.  xxxv.  12),  though  he  himself 
tells  us  in  another  place  its  discovery  was  attributed  to  Dibu- 
tades  of  Corinth.  This  simple  art  was  of  course  known  at 
the  very  earliest  period,  long  before  either  of  these  artists 
appeared,  but  it  is  probable  they  were  the  authors  of  many 
improvements  by  which  sculpture  was  greatly  advanced. 


by  two  sculptors,  one  the  son  of  llhtecus, 
the  other  of  Tclecles.  Herodotus  (iii.  GO)  says  Ithcecus,  who 
was  an  architect  as  well  as  statuary,  built  the  temple  of  Juno 
at  Samos;  and  he  is  referred  to  as  the  author  of  u  statue 
called  Night,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana.  Pausanias  says  he  was  unable  to  find  any  work 
of  Theodoras.  Pliny  mentions  several  that  were  attri- 
buted to  him.  The  son  of  Tclecles  was  considered  the 
inventor  of  casting  in  iron.  Herodotus  (iii.  41),  records 
that  Theodoras  engraved  the  celebrated  ring  which  Poly- 
crates,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa,  threw  into  the  sea,  and  so 
marvellously  recovered.  The  king,  who  had  enjoyed  a  long 
course  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  determined  to  make 
some  sacrifice  to  prove  his  equanimity.  Among  his  most 
highly-valued  treasures  was  this  ring,  and  he  voluntarily 
parted  with  it,  casting  it  himself  into  the  sea.  His  good 
fortune  still,  however,  attended  him,  for  in  a  few  days  a 
large  fish  that  had  been  taken  was  presented  for  the  king's 
acceptance,  and  upon  opening  it  the  much-prized  ring  was 
found  in  its  belly.  Theodoras  is  also  said  to  have  made  u 
magnificent  vase  that  "as  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  On  us, 
King  of  I.ydia;  a  circumstance  that  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  Theodorus  lived  at  a  later  date  than  that  usually  as- 
signed to  him.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  vase  pre- 
sented by  Crusus  may  have  been  among  the  treasures 
of  the  king,  a  carefully-preserved  work  of  an  older  age,  and 
from  its  value  and  the  fame  of  its  author,  a  worthy  object 
for  the  purpose  to  w  hich  Croesus  applied  it.  Phny  says 
these  artists  lived  long  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Baechi- 
uiLc  from  Corinth.  This  occurred  about  659  B.C.  It  has 
therefore  been  conjectured  that  RIkccus  and  the  two  sculp- 
tors named  Theodoras  must  have  flourished  betw<  en  MX) 
and  700  before  our  era.  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis,  who  are 
•up[>osed  by  some  writers  to  have  lived  at  this  remote 
date,  were  considered  the  founders  of  the  school  of  Sicyon. 
They  had  many  scholars,  among  whom  appears  Learchus 
of  Hhegium  before  mentioned,  and  which  will  account 
for  the  early  date  given  to  these  artists.  It  has  been  said 
of  them  they  were  the  first  who  employed  marble  for  sculp- 
ture; but  the  expression  of  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4),  u|>on  which 
this  opinion  has  been  formed,  more  probablv  means  that 
they  were  particularly  distinguished  in  working  in  that 
beautiful  material.  Dipeenus  and  Scyllis  were  employed 
to  make  some  statues  of  the  gods  for  the  Sicyonians ;  but 
owing  to  some  offence  received,  they  quitted  Sicyon,  leav- 
ing the  statues  unfinished.  A  famine  soon  alter  afflicted 
the  country,  and  the  oracle  declared  it  would  not  cease  till 
the  statues  of  the  gods  w  ere  completed.  The  sculptors  were 
prevailed  upon  to  resume  their  work,  and  the  statues  of 
Apollo,  Diana,  Hercules,  and  Minerva,  were  finished  by 
them.  Among  their  scholars  are  Tccta-us  and  Angelioti, 
Doryclidas,  Dontas,  Medon,  and  Thcoeles.  (Paus.  ii.  .32  ; 
iii.  17,  &c.)  Some  writers  have  imagined  that  these  emi- 
nent sculptors  lived  as  late  as  540  BjC.  Flax  man  (I. ecu 
p.  75-79)  considers  the  older  date  the  more  probable  one. 

From  the  most  archaic  period  to  about  bOO  n.c^  there 
probably  was  but  slight  change  as  regards  style  in  sculpture, 
though  no  doubt  improvements  were  effected  in  some  of  the 
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processes.    At  the  later  date  referred  to,  a  great  Sculptor*, 
step  was  made  in  the  art ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  from  this  v  -  iy  / 
time,  from  600  or  550  n.e .,  the  advancement  of  sculpture  was 
continuous  and  rapid  to  a  degree  that  is  perfectly  surprising. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  of  the  earlier  monuments  discovered  within 
the  present  century,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  ancient 
lions  over  the  pate  ofMycena.%  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  ex- 
ample existing  of  Greek  sculpture.  The  work  is  in  stnne, 
in  high  relief.  The  two  lions  are  represented  \  on  their 
hind  legs,  with  the  front  feet  resting  on  the  shaft,  of  a  column 
standing  between  them.  Pausanias  (^ii.  16)  says  ttus  was 
reputed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops.  The  statues  from 
Branchida:  have  already  been  referred  to  for  the  peculiari- 
ties they  exhibit  of  archaic  design.  It  remains  to  mention 
tin'  very  interesting  archaic  sculptures  discovered  in  Lvct'a 
in  1842-7,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  statues  and  relievi  in  this  collection  are  of  different  pe- 
riods, down  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  but  the  slabs  on 
the  tomb  (called)  of  the  Harpies,  and  some  few  fragments 
of  draped  statues,  are  of  the  most  ancient  type  ;  curiously 
illustrating  the  infancy  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  its  distinct- 
ness of  character  from  that  of  any  other  people. 

In  alluding  to  certain  characteristics  of  archaic  treatment 
in  style,  especial  reference  has  been  mode  to  the  sculptures 
of  Selinus  and  /Egina.  The  first  consist  of  some  frag- 
ments of  metopes  from  temples  discovered  in  Sicily  in  the 
year  1823.  One  represents  a  portion  of  a  combat  between 
a  warrior  and  a  It-male.  Three  others,  from  another  tem- 
ple, are  of  historical  or  mythological  subjects.  The  art 
of  all  these  remains  is  very  rude,  but  extremely  curious 
and  interesting,  especially  with  reference  to  the  growing 
change  in  sculpture.  The  pro[x»rtions  of  the  figures  are 
short.  The  waists  are  remarkably  contracted,  and  the 
heads,  thighs,  calves,  and  feet  large  and  heavy.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  represented  in  profile,  though  the  figures  are 
fronting  the  spectator.  The  execution  of  the  hair  is  for- 
mal, being  long,  and  falling  over  the  shoulders.  It  is  also 
in  some  of  the  figures  plaited.  As  usual  in  archaic  design, 
all  the  figures,  whatever  their  occupation,  appear  to  lie 
laughing.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  beauty  in  all  these 
sculptures.  In  the  head  of  the  fallen  warrior  some  excep- 
tional peculiarities  will  be  observed,  which  seem  to  refer  to 
a  higher  school  of  art  than  the  others.  So  strong  a  resem- 
blance appears  in  it  to  some  of  the  heads  of  the  /Egiuctan 
sculpture  that  it  might  be  fancied  that  a  portion  of  these 
works  may  have  been  superintended  by  artists  from  that 
rising  school,  while  others  may  have  been  the  productions  of 
native  artists.  The  date  of  these  interesting  monuments 
may  probably  be  reckoned  at  about  600  n.c.  The  originals 
are  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Palermo,  but  casts  f  rom 
them  are  deposited  iti  the  British  Museum.  Selinus  was 
founded  about  620  D.c,  and  though  it  was  token  and  sacked 
by  the  Carthaginians,  was  not  finally  destroyed  till  about 
270  B.C.  The  above  sculptures  may  be  referred  to  an 
early  period  of  its  history;  and  the  student  of  the  history 
of  the  art  will  be  struck  with  the  link  they  form  in  the 
progressive  changes  which  begin  now  to  mark  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  sculpture. 

The  remarkable  scries  of  marble  statues  that  form  the 
jEginetan  collection  of  sculptures,  of  w  Inch  also  we  only 
possess  casts,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1812  in  the  island 
of  jT.gina.  They  decorated  the  two  pediments  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Panhellenius.  l'hey  consist,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  fragments,  of  sixteen  statues,  of  which 
eleven  belonged  to  the  western  pediment  and  live  to  that  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  temple.  The  first  eleven  appear  to 
complete  the  composition  required  to  fill  the  space,  and  are 
therefore  considered  to  be  the  entire  number  originally 
intended  on  that  side.  The  eastern  end  is  of  course  very 
The  subject  of  both  is  a  combat  ;  and  in  the  more 
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extensive  series  Minerva  appears  in  the  centre  as  the  pre- 
siding power.  She  U  of  somewhat  larger  proportions  than 
the  combatants,  ami  is  raised  on  a  step  or  plinth.  The 
goddess  is  fully  armed,  with  her  helmet  on,  and  on  her  led 
arm  is  a  large  circular  shield.  In  her  right  hand,  which  was 
bent  towards  her  front,  was  in  all  probability  a  spear.  Her 
segis  covers  her  bu<t;  the  edge  of  it  shows  the  winding 
bodies  of  the  snakes,  and  these  terminate  in  small  points 
or  tails,  which  were  formed  or  metal.  The  figures  extended 
on  either  side  of  the  centre  are  engaged  in  battle ;  some 
are  in  violent  action,  some  wounded  and  dying.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  figures  of  the  eastern  pediment  arc  of  a 
larger  scale  than  those  of  the  western  side. 

These  sculptures  offer  many  points  of  great  interest  to 
the  student  of  the  history  of  Greek  art.    Their  general 
style  may  be  classed  as  archaic ;  but  there  are  peculiarities 
i  here  that  show  the  commencement  of  an  important 
The  statue  of  Minerva  is  of  a  much  more 
or  rude  .style  than  the  rest  of  the  figures,  from 
two  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  -.—First, 
that  although  all  the  statues  are  unquestionably  of  the  same 
date,  there  was  a  style  of  art  known  superior  to  that 
sometimes  practised  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  statues  or 
representations  of  divinities,  the  sculptors  were  under  i 
obligation  to  conform  to  prescribed  rules.   While  the  < 
haunts  exhibit  every  variety  and  generally  entire 
rectiiess  of  action,  the  goddess  is  stiff  and  primitive, 
stands  with  both  feet  turned  in  the  same  direction,  i 
ways,  in  an  altitude  of  difficulty  and  insecurity.    In  the 
other  figures  there  is  considerable  display  of  knowledge  of 
form,  and  an  approach  to  broad  treatment  in  the  execution  ; 


that  of  oratory,  by  a  reference  to  peculiarities  in  the  practice  8ettipter». 
of  sculpture ;  by  which  we  not  only  acquire  some  valuable  * 
information  upon  the  subject  of  change  and  progress  already 
adverted  to,  but  are  furnished  with  an  important  list  of  names 
of  successive  ancient  sculptors,  by  whom  these  changes  and 
improvements  were  effected.  Cicero  (De  Clar.  Oral.) 
says, — "  Quit  non  intelligit  Canachi  sigiui  rigidiora  esse 
quiim  ut  imiten/ur  veritatem  *  Calamtdi*  dura  ilia  qui- 
dem,  ted  tamen  malliora  qwirn  Canachi;  nondum  Myronis 
satis  ad  veritatem  adducta,jam  tamen  qua  non  dubites  pul- 
chra  dicere,"  kc.  Sec.  We  have  already  seen  that  Quincti- 
lian  in  the  same  way  characterises  the  difference  of  style  of 
artists  of  this  transition  period,  where  he  says—"  Duriora 
Callon  atque  Egesias  ;  minus  rigida  Calamis,"  kc.  These 
notices  are  extremely  valuable.  They  carry  sculpture 
through  various  |Jiases,  out  of  the  early  archaic  manner,  into 
the  more  perfect  school  of  which  Polyclctus  and  Phidias 
were  the  great  ornaments.  Cicero,  in  continuation  of  this 
review,  says  of  the  works  of  the  former,  "  PulcAriora  etiam 
Polycleti  (signa  or  opera)  et  jam  plane  perfecta;  thus 
bringing  us  through  a  series  of  changes  to  the  highest  per- 
fection of  the  art. 

A  list  of  names  of  the  eminent  sculptors  who  now  crowd 
the  scene,  though  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary,  would 
occupy  much  space,  and  would  convey  but  little  "informa- 
tion upon  those  points  which  are  important  to  our  history. 

There  is  one,  however,  noticed  in  the  above  series  upon 
whom  a  few  remarks  may  be  made,  as  we  possess  in  our  na- 
tional collection  an  antique  copy  of  an  undoubted  work  of  the 
master.  This  is  a  statue  of  a  "^Discobolus,"  or  quoit-thrower 
by  Myron.  Lucian  and  Quinctilian  describe  the  original, 
and  though  the  details  arc  not  yet  equal  to  the  excellence  of   which  was  of  bronze;  and  the  copy  we  reler  to,  one  of  three 


the  subsequent  school,  there  is  a  fine  feeling  for  proportion, 
and  an  agreeable  and  harmonious  balance  of  parts.  Yet 
here  again  the  archaic  clement  steps  in  in  the  character  of 
the  heads,  which  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  more 
ancient  types  before  referred  to.  However  earnestly  en- 
gaged, and  even  when  wounded  and  dying,  each  has  a 
smiling  expression ;  the  mouth  being  slightly  open,  as 
though  each  figure  was  occupied  in  the  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. The  hair  is  worked  with  the  utmost  care,  in  small  curls 
and  knobs,  in  the  manner  before  described.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  sculptures  may  be  attributed  to  the  age  im- 
mediately preceding  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  originals  in 
marble  are  at  Munich,  but  there  is  a  fine  set  of  caats  from 
them  in  the  British  Museum. 

Before  entering  upon  the  sculpture  of  the  great  period 
referred  to,  a  few  remarks  may  advantageously  be  offered 
upon  the  schools  and  artists  immediately  preceding.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  former  were  those  of  Sicyon,  j£gina, 
and  Corinth ;  and  from  about  500  h.c.  the  succession  of 
the  sculptors  and  the  changes  each  effected  in  the  style  of 
his  art  may  be  traced  with  some  accuracy.  Callon  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  but  his  precise  date  is  un- 
certain. After  him  appear  Onatas  and  (ilaucias.  The 
former  was  both  sculptor  and  painter,  and  Pausanias  de- 
scribes many  of  his  works  (Paus.  vi.  viii.  ix.  x.)  Amongst 
these  were  several  of  bronze ;  some  of  colossal  dimensions, 
and  others  of  ordinary  scale.  At  Pcrgainus  was  a  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo  ,  at  Olympia  a  colossal  Hercules,  also  one 
of  bronze  dedicated  by  the  Thasians  ;  also  at  Olympia  a 
statue  of  Mercury,  placed  there  by  the  people  of  Phc- 
neos ;  a  statue  of  Ceres  and  others.  Onatas  executed  some 
works  in  connection  with  other  sculptors:  Calliteles,  for  in- 
stance, assisted  him  with  the  above-named  statue  of  Mer- 
cury. In  another  work,  a  chariot  with  accompaniments, 
dedicated  at  Olympia,  we  find  him  associated  with  Calamis; 
and  in  another  with  one  Calynthus.  Pausanias  also  states 
tluu  certain  of  his  performances  in  the  sister  art  were  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Minerva  A  r.-ea.    It  is  curious  and 


known  to  exist,  bears  out  the  criticism  that  is  come  down 
to  us.  The  statue  is  full  of  action,  even  to  exaggeration, 
and  the  style  of  form  and  execution  associates  it  with  the 
known  dale  of  its  author.  The  ancient  comment  on  it  ex- 
presses the  judgment  of  the  writer: — "  Quid  tarn  dittortum 
et  elaboratum  quam  est  ille  Discobolus  Myronis,"  kc. 
Myron  and  Polyclctus  were  rivals  in  bronze  works,  and  we 
read  that  they  had  their  preferences  for  the  kinds  they 
used.  Polycletus  employed  the  bronze  of  iEgina,  Myron 
that  of  Delos  (Plin.  A.  H.)  Myron  was  an  Athenian  and 
a  pupil,  together  with  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  of  Ageladas, 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  greater  variety  in  his  art 
than  those  who  preceded  him ;  but  Pliny  says  he  was  not 
considered  successful  in  expressing  sentiment  or  passion, 
and  that  in  his  style  of  treatment  there  was  still  much  of 
the  stiffness  of  the  early  schools. 

We  arc  now  struck  with  the  importance  that  was  be- 
ginning to  be  attached  to  particulars  and  details  in  sculp- 
ture ;  that  is,  in  expression  and  peculiarities  of  treatment, 
apart  from  the  distinct  changes  in  style  which  indicate  the 
general  progress  of  the  art  in  its  passage  from  the  archaic 
to  the  perfect  schools. 

Pythagoras,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  lthegium,  who  lived 
about  the  time,  is  mentioned  for  his  superior  ability  in  this 
res|>ect.  A  statue  by  him  is  recorded  of  a  wounded  man, 
in  which  the  expression  of  pain  was  so  accurately  de- 
fined that  the  spectators  were  affected  by  it,  and  seemed 
to  share  the  sufferings  of  the  figure  before  them.  This 
sculptor  is  also  particularly  noticed  for  having  expressed 
the  veins  in  hU  statues,  and  for  the  careful  execution  of 
the  hair.  "  Hie  primus  nervos  ae  venas  txpressit,  capii- 
lumque  diligentius."    (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.) 

The  next  sculptor  famous  in  the  annals  of  Greek  art,  of 
whom  particular  mention  is  made,  is  Polyclctus.  There  are 
at  least  three  of  the  name  recorded,  but  the  most  eminent  is 
called  by  Pliny  Sicyonius.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  one 
equally  celebrated  was  also  called  Argivus,  that  he  may  have 
been  a  native  of  Sicyon,  but  was  known  as  an  Areive  from 


interesting  to  find  ancient  writers  illustrating  another  art,   having  produced  many  of  his  most  celebrated  works  at  Ar- 
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Sctlptsr*.  got,  and  thus  that  the  two  epithet*  belonged  to  the  same 
v^y*J  individual.  He  U  noted  for  the  great  care  and  perfec- 
tion of  hi*  finish ;  but  it  i*  said  he  wanted  variety  in  hi* 
art.  This  Polyclctus  was  the  author  of  one  statue,  a  Dory- 
phorus,"  or  lance-bearer,  which  was  to  perfect  in  it*  propor- 
tion* that  it  wa*  called  by  common  consent  "  the  Canon." 
Artists  referred  to  it  a*  a  rule  or  standard  of  art,  "  linea- 
mrnta  etrtit  ex  e&  petentes  velut  a  Injc  quiidam."  (Plin. 
A'.  //.  xxxiv.  8.)  We  might  easily  dwell,  if  our  limit*  per- 
mitted it,  upon  the  numerous  works  of  this  accomplished 
sculptor,  who  seem*  to  have  been  highly  distinguished  in 
every  branch  of  his  profession,  and  to  have  been  no  un- 
worthy rival  of  the  greatest  artist*  who  illustrated  the  age 
ol  Pericles.  In  one  process  he  is  pronounced  to  have  sur- 
passed even  Phidias  himself,  for  Pliny,  in  handing  down  a 
tradition  of  the  practice  of  the  Toreutic  art,  says  that  Poly- 
cletu*  perfected  or  consummated  what  Phidias  had  only  com- 
menced.   "  Hie  eotuumisse  .  .  .  .  ui  Phidias  aperuisse." 

Ageladas,  or,  as  it  sometimes  occurs,  Elada*.  of  Argot, 
produced  numerous  work*  of  excellence ;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  the  greatest  interest  attached  to  his  name  is  hi* 
liaving  been  the  master  of  the  three  leading  sculptors  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  the  age  of  what  ha*  been  pro- 
|>crly  considered  the  sublime  schiwl  of  thi*  art. 

\Ve  now  come  to  the  greatest  sculptor  whose  name  and 
fame  have  reached  modern  tunes;  and  fortunately  some 
undoubted  works  produced  by  him,  or  under  his  immediate 
direction,  remain  to  attest  the  justice  of  the  distinction  that 
has  been  awarded  him.  Phidias,  the  son  of  Channidas,  was 
a  native  of  Athens.  He  was  born  in  the  73d  Olympiad, 
or  484  )cars  n.c.  His  master*  were  Hippias,  of  whom  little 
is  known  (indeed  he  is  mentioned  but  by  one  author),  and 
Ageladas  above  mentioned.  At  one  lime  he  is  said  to  liave 
studied  painting,  an  art  professed  by  some  of  his  family ;  but 
it  is  as  the  greatest  of  all  sculptors  that  the  reputation  of 
Phidias  has  reached  modern  times.  It  has  been  seen  by 
preceding  remarks,  and  may  be  proved  by  existing  remains, 
that  the  sculptors  of  what  ha*  been  termed  the  iEginetan 
school,  immediately  prior  to  this  time,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  finer  style  of  art  which  Phidias  especially  brought  to 
perfection.  The  preparation  for  this  consummation  takes 
nothing,  however,  from  the  honour  due  to  this  sculptor  j  for 
the  superior  quality  of  the  art  which  he  produced  stamps 
it  with  a  character  of  grandeur  and  beauty  entirely  it*  own. 

Circumstance*  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  "the  deve- 
lopment ot  art  in  the  age  at  which  our  history  has  now 
arrived ;  and  it  wa*  fortunate  that  there  were  such  sculp- 
tors and  architect*  as  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Myron,  Praxi- 
teles, Ictinus,  and  Callicrates  to  take  advantage  of  and  do 
justice  to  the  opportunities  offered  for  the  highest  i 
of  their  talent*.  It  wo*  under  the  enlightened  i 
tion  of  Pericles  that  some  of  the  most  magnificent  works  in 
these  art*  were  produced ;  and  Plutarch  records  the  favour 
with  which  Phidias  na*  honoured  by  this  accomplished  {ta- 
tron.  Speaking  of  the  more  remarkable  edifice*  erected 
during  his  government,  he  say*.  "  It  was  Phidias  who  had 
the  direction  of  these  works,  although  great  architects  ami 
skilful  artists  were  employed  under  him ; "  and  "  Every  artist 
was  ambitious  that  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  should 
equal  the  beauty  of  the  design."  (Pint,  m  vit.  Pericles.) 
Of  the  greater  works  lor  which  Phidias  is  most  celebrated 
there  are  unfortunately  no  remains.  These  were  the  magni- 
ficent chryselephantine  statues,  with  their  elaborate  accom- 
paniments, which  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  and  tor  the 
Eleans,  and  of  which  accurate  descriptions  have  been  handed 
down  from  ancient  times,  The  most  important  was  that 
at  Eli*  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  The  materials,  as  the 
term  chryselephantine  denotes,  were  ivory  and  gold,  and 
the  accessories  were  of  the  richest  kind.  The  god  was  re- 
presented seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  His  brows  were 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive  ;  in  hi*  left  hand  he  sup- 


ported a  statue  of  Victory,  in  his  right  he  held  his  sceptre.  Seulptar*. 
His  drapery  was  enriched  with  objects  painted  upon  it,  pat-  vw.  — _ 
tem*  of  flower*  and  animals.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne 
were  small  statues  of  V  ictories  ;  and  on  panel*  various  sub- 
jects of  ancient  poetry  and  mythology.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  splendour  of  the  ornamental  compositions  described  as 
part  of  thi*  magnificent  work.  (Pans,  v.,  c.  11.)  The 
colossal  proportion*  of  this  statue,  sixty  feet  high,  com- 
pared with  the  temple  in  which  it  was  placed,  has  occa- 
sioned a  judicious  criticism  of  Strabo.  If  it  had  stood  up, 
he  says,  it  would  have  been  higher  than  the  roof  of  the 
building,  and  therefore  that  the  statue  was  disproportioned 
to  the  temple.  An  interesting  anecdote  is  recorded  by 
Pausanias  showing  the  importance  attached  by  the  Greeks 
to  this  great  work.  Phidias,  the  story  says,  after  the 
completion  of  the  work,  besought  a  sign  from  the  god 
in  whose  honour  it  had  been  executed  to  intimate  whether 
it  was  acceptable  and  pleasing  to  him.  A  flash  of  lightning 
immediately  descended  into  the  temple,  and  struck  the 
pavement  before  the  astonished  and  gratified  sculptor.  This 
was  at  once  hailed  as  a  proof  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  deity, 
and  a  brazen  vase  was  placed  on  the  spot  to  commemorate  the 
circumstance:  Pausanias  says  it  was  existing  in  his  time. 
Our  limit*  prevent  our  describing  this  work  as  fully  a*  it 
deserve*  ;  hut  the  reader  who  desires  further  and  more  pre- 
cise information  respecting  the  mode  of  execution,  the  sub- 
ject* represented  in  its  decoration,  and  the  admiration  be- 
stowed upon  this  celebrated  production  may  advantageously 
consult  the  elaborate  work  by  M.  Qualremcre  de  Quincy, 
(Jupiter  Olympien),  in  which  many  very  interesting  par- 
ticular* upon  the  whole  question  of  chryselephantine  anil 
Toreutic  art  are  collected.  It  appears  that  this  magni- 
ficent work  was  existing  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  destroyed 
about  A.D.  385  i  but  the  statue  had  been  transported  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  or  about 
a. t>.  475.  The  next  great  work  of  this  sculptor,  executed 
prior  to  the  statue  above  described,  was  that  of  Minerva  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  This,  like  the  Jupiter,  was  com- 
posed of  gold  and  ivory.  The  goddess  wa*  represented 
standing,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  statue  of  Victory,  and 
in  her  left  a  spear.  She  had  a  helmet  on,  and  on  her  segis 
was  the  head  of  Medusa.  Her  shield  was  elaborately  de- 
corated with  a  representation  of  the  battle  of  the  gods  anil 
giants,  and  the  pedestal  exhibited  the  birth  of  Pandora.  The 
height  of  the  statue  was  39  feet  These  statues  are  here 
selected  for  notice  as  being  the  most  highly-reputed  |ier- 
fcrmances  of  Phidias,  but  a  long  list  of  colossal  and  other 
statues,  in  various  materials,  as  bronze,  marble,  wood,  as 
well  as  gold  and  ivory,  by  this  artist,  might  easily  be  pro- 
duced to  show  the  extent  and  the  important  character  of 
his  employment.  As  there  are  no  remains  "-'these  works 
left  by  which  posterity  may  form  any  judgment  of  their 
merit,  it  would  unnecessarily  occupy  space  only  to  enume- 
rate their  titles  and  subject*.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  contemplate  some  of  the  marble  decorations 
of  the  Parthenon,  which  may  without  dispute  be  attributed 
to  the  master  mind  and  hand  of  Phidias.  These  ore  the 
statues  and  rilievi  which  were  on  the  exterior  of  the 
temple.  They  consist  of  single  figure*  and  group*  which 
were  placed  in  the  pediments,  of  several  of  the  metopes,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  frie2e  of  the  cella.  These  cele- 
brated sculptures  are  without  dispute  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  art  that  exist ;  and  they  illustrate  so  fully  and  so  ad- 
mirably the  progress  and,  it  may  be  said,  the  consummation 
of  sculpture  that  it  is  important  their  character  and  peculiar 
excellence  should  be  well  understood  by  those  who  desire 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  wit!)  the  true  principles  of 
this  art.  Tin  y  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree  all  the  qua- 
lities that  really  constitute  fine  art, — truth,  beauty,  and  per- 
fect execution.    In  the  forms,  the  most  perfect,  the  most 
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Sculptor*,  appropriate,  anil  the  most  graceful  have  been  selected.  AH 
that  is  coarse  or  vulvar  in  ordinary  nature  is  omitted,  and 
that  only  is  represented  which  unites  the  two  essential  qua- 
lities of  truth  and  beauty.  The  result  of  this  happy  combi- 
nation is  what  has  been  termed  ideal  beauty.  No  produc- 
tions of  the  earlier  schools  exhibited  this  union  ;  Phidias 
may  therefore  justly  be  considered  the  author  of  this  con- 
summation as  we  now  first  see  it  in  the  works  produced 
under  his  immediate  direction.  The  statues  of  the  Ilytsus 
or  river  pod,  of  the  so-called  Theseus,  of  Neptune,  and  the 
Inp  draped  groups,  are  all  remarkable  for  the  qualities 
referred  to,  united  with  grandeur  of  style  and  simplicity. 
Wherever  the  naked  form  is  shown  there  is  the  most  pro- 
found knowledge  of  its  anatomical  structure  and  capabili- 
ties of  action.  The  draperies,  likewise,  are  everywhere 
treated  with  the  greatest  skill  and  with  the  most  care- 
ful attention  to  effect,  in  their  opposition  to,  and  contrast 
with,  the  naked.  These  works  deserve  also  especial  no- 
tice for  the  admirable  management  of  composition  in 
relief.  The  metopes  afford  the  best  examples  of  alio  or 
high  relief,  and  the  frieze  of  that  which  is  called  basso  or 
low  relief.  In  the  latter  especially,  the  knowledge  and 
skill  exhibited  in  representing  a  crowded  and  busy  proces- 
sion of  walking  figures,  mixed  up  with  riders  and  horses 
in  every  variety  of  action,  and  other  animals  intended  for 
sacrifice,  without  unseemly  and  unintelligible  confusion, 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  It  may  be  observed  here 
that  the  perfect  acquaintance  which  the  best  sculptors  of 
this  time  had  with  the  anatomy  and  character  of  animals 
is  extraordinary.  Myron  was  celebrated  for  his  accom- 
plishment in  this  respect,  and  the  horses  in  the  Elgin  marbles 
must  be  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  of  that  animal  to 
be  the  most  perfect  representations  of  shape,  action,  and 
high-breeding. 

Before  entirely  quitting  the  subject  of  Phidias  and  his 
works,  an  interesting  circumstance  maybe  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  preservation  of  the  two  most  important  pro- 
of the  artist, — the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva. 
>  tells  us  the  former  was  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a 
channel  of  black  marble  containing  oil.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture 
to  preserve  the  ivory  (from  shrinking  probably),  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  the  work  from  the  danger  of  too 
much  humidity,  as  the  Altis  was  situated  on  marshy  ground. 
At  Athens  means  were  adopted  to  obviate  the  damage 
that  might  arise  from  the  opposite  evil,  the  Acropolis 
being  in  too  dry  a  situation.  The  statue  of  the  Olvmpiun 
Jupiter  was  out  of  repair  soon  after  its  completion.  The 
custody  of  this  work  was  entrusted  to  a  particular  family 
called  Phsedruntai.  Pausanias  says  they  were  descendants 
of  Phidias,  and  mentions  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
office  was  held  in  the  same  family  in  his  lime. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  scholars  and  fol- 
lowers of  Phidias  were  Agoraeritus  of  Pares,  Alcamencs 
of  Athens,  Colotes  or  Colotas,  Pseonius  and  others.  Of 
these,  the  two  first  appear  to  have  held  the  highest  rank. 
Agoraeritus  was  the  favourite  scholar ;  Alcamencs,  jud_- 
ing  from  the  accounts  left  of  him,  the  most  able  artist.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  second  only  to  his  master ;  and  one 
author  says,  what  was  wanting  in  Polvcletus  was  found  in 
the  works  of  Phidias  and  Alcamencs.'  Two  works  of  this 
artist  have  been  particularly  noticed  for  their  excellence : 
one  was  a  statue  of  a  conqueror  in  the  games,  called  a 
*' Pentalhlus  ;"  the  other  of  a  "  Venus'"  of  the  "gardens."1 
The  sculptures  in  high  relief  known  as  the  Phigalian 
marl  »le»,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are  also  of 
this  date,  and  deserve  attention  for  the  high  art  qualities 
they  posses.    They  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the 


temple  of  Apollo  Epicouros  or  Epicurhw,  and  were  disco-  Sculptor* 
vered  in  the  year  1812.  They  represent  the  contest  be-  v~ 
tWflan  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithte,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Amazons.  The  various  groups  in  these  compositions  are 
remarkably  striking  (or  their  vigour  and  expression  ;  and 
though  the  forms  arc  rather  heavy,  they  exhibit  all  the 
character  of  a  high  style  of  art.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  sculptures  proceeded  from  the  same  source  as 
the  sculptured  decoration  of  the  Parthenon.  Pausanias 
says  the  temple  was  built  by  Ictinus ;  and  as  he  was  assisted 
by  Phidias  in  his  great  work  at  Athens,  it  is  more  than 
probable  this  sculptor  also  supplied  designs  for  the  Phiga- 
lian temple.  They  bear  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  the  master  mind,  and  their  comparative  inferiority  in 
some  technical  points  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  their  execution  being  left  to  perhaps  inferior  artists, 
working  at  a  distance  from  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Phidias. 

The  perfection  of  the  grand  or  sublime  style  of  sculpture 
appears  to  have  had  its  consummation  in  the  time  of 
Phidias.  He  executed  works  of  various  kinds,  but  chiefly 
he  was  employed  on  subjects  of  a  high  and  dignified  class, 
such  as  were  to  do  honour  to  the  gods,  in  illustrating  the 
mythology,  or  in  statues  of  divinities  ;  and  the  elevated 
character  he  gave  these  performances  procured  for  him  the 
most  honourable  distinction.  It  is  recorded  that  he  ac- 
quired the  title  of  the  "  sculptor  of  the  gods and  one  writer 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  "Jupiter"  of  this  artist,  that  by  the 
'  his  art  he  added  something  to  the 


power  or  excellence  of  I 
sublimity  of  religion. 

The  next  great  master  who  influenced  the  progress  of 
sculpture  introduced  a  new  element  into  it,  which  could 
only  have  been  accepted  subsequently  to  the  success  which 
had  followed  the  innovations  introduced  by  the  genius  and 
power  of  Phidias.  The  latter  liad  boldly  freed  his  art  from 
the  prescriptive  types  and  the  over-dry  manner  of  the 
archaic  and  Aiginetan  sculptors  ;  hut  though  he  had  esta- 
blished the  fundamental  rule  that  the  highest  perfection  of 
form  is  the  proper  object  of  imitative  art,  he  still  preserved 
some  severity  of  style  in  his  mode  of  treatment.  Praxiteles 
of  Cnidus  is  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  school  that 
addressed  itself  more  immediately  to  the  senses.  This 
step  had  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  art.  The 
object  now  was  not  so  much  to  elevate  and  instruct  as  to 
please,  and  the  result  was,  of  course  a  lower  standard  of 
judgment  in  the  people.  Praxiteles  is  siwken  of  by  all  the 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  who  has  pro- 
His  works  in  bronze  and  marble  are  dc- 


fessed  this  art.  His 

scribed  as  of  the  highest  excellence  ;  and  there  can  be 
doubt  that  they  fully  merited  the  encomiums  lavished  upon 
them.  Still  his  peculiar  merit  appears  to  have  consisted 
not  in  the  imagination  or  high  purpose  of  his  works  so  much 
as  in  the  exquisite  perfection  of  his  execution.  Two  of  his 
works  in  marble  are  especially  noticed  for  their  expression. 
One  represented  an  aged  woman  weeping;  the  other  a 
courtezan,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Phryne,  to  whom  the  sculp- 
tor was  much  attached,  and  wliose  features  were  lighted  up 
with  the  most  joyful  expression.  Praxiteles  executed  for  the 
people  of  Cnidus  a  naked  statue  of  Venus.  This  work  was 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  the  sculptor,  and  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  see  and  admire  it.  It  is  recorded, 
in  proof  of  the  value  of  this  work,  that  the  Cnidians  were 
oppressed  by  a  heavy  debt  they  owed  to  Nicomedes,  King 
of  Bithynio,  who  offered  to  liberate  them  from  this  obligation 
if  they  would  consent  to  give  up  this  far-famed  statue.  The 
Cnidians  refused,  however,  to  purchase  their  freedom  from 
debt  at  this  cost,  and  would  not  part  with  a  work  of  art 
the  possession  of  which  rendered  their  city  so  i 


1  QuUvctUton,  ail.  10. 


d«  Imsguubu,  Plin.  Jf.  B.  xxxvi.;  Pso*,  lib.  L 
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It  has  been  thought  that  Praxiteles  was  the  first  sculptor 
who  ventured  to  represent  the  female  form  entirely  with- 
out drapery.'  It  was  an  innovation  somewhat  startling, 
and  at  first  was  not  generally  adopted ;  but  to  reconcile, 
partially,  the  representation  of  such  forms  with  feelings 
of  propriety  (for  sculpture  was  not  yet  used  merely  to 
gratify  indecorous  fancy  and  prurient  tastes),  a  compromise 
was  effected  by  representing  the  lower  half  of  the  figure 
draped,  as  is  seen  in  the  fine  statues  of  the  "  Venus"  of  Milo 
in  the  Louvre,  the  "Venus"  of  Capua  at  Naples,  and  our  own 
fine  statue  of  Venus  or  Dione  in  the  Townley  collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is,  however,  clear  that,  from  this 
time,  the  exhibition  of  the  undraped  female  figure  was  a 
common  and  papular  exercise  of  the  sculptor's  art ;  and 
perhaps  the  real  decline  of  sculpture  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  when  its  practice  was  directed  to  please 
the  sense  or  taste  for  voluptuous  forms,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing the  nobler  sentiments,  as  had  been  done  by 
Phidias  and  his  sevrrer  school.  The  object  of  this  es- 
say being  the  history  of  sculpture,  and  not  the  biography 
of  sculptors,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  touch 
generally  upon  individual  artists,  and  that  only  in  their 
character  of  leaders  of  schools.  Otherwise  the  fame  and 
extensive  practice  of  Praxiteles  would  fully  warrant  a  much 
more  extended  notice  than  is  here  afforded  to  so  great  a 


In  the  list  of  eminent  sculptors  living  at  this  time  the  name 
01*  Seo|)*4  claims  honourable  distinction.  He  is  thought 
to  be  the  author  of  the  celebrated  group  of  "  Niobe  and  her 
Children"  in  the  gallery  of  sculpture  at  Florence.  He  also 
is  said  to  have  executed  the  sculptures  on  one  side  of  the 

There  is 


reason  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  statue*  com- 
posing the  Niobe  group  are  but  ancient  copies  from  the 


original  work ;  but  even  as  copies  they  afford 
evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  artist  who  conceived  the 
subject,  a*  examples  of  expression,  form,  action,  and  fine 
style  of  art.  Of  the  other  work  alluded  to,  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  possessing  indisputably  portions  of 
the  original  sculptures,  though  in  a  mutilated  form.  They 
consist  of  a  large  collection  of  objects,  as  statues,  relicvi, 
fragments  of  animals  and  of  architectural  details,  and  they 
certainly  may  be  considered  among  the  most  valuable  re- 
mains that  have  been  recovered  from  ancient  times.  They 
not  only  illustrate  a  very  celebrated  period  and  school  of 
art,  but  are  undoubted  examples  of  the  works  of  individual 
sculptor*  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity.  They  were  found  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Halicarnassus,  now  called  Budroum,  in  Asia 
Minor ;  and  they  formed  portions  of  the  famous  comme- 
morative monument,  of  which  nothing  was  known  but  by 
tradition,  erected  by  Artemisia  to  her  husband  (and  brother) 
Mausolus,  King  of  ('aria,  who  died  in  the  year  353  b.c. 
It  was  called  the  Mausoleum  from  that  circumstance,  and 
lias  given  its  name  to  all  subsequent  erection*  of  a  similar 
character.  It  was  so  remarkable  for  its  scale  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  decoration,  tliat  it  was  accounted  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Pliny  describes  this  noble  monument 
at  great  length,  and  we  are  enabled  from  the  particulars 
he  supplies  to  form  a  very  good  general  idea  of  its  design. 
The  wliolc  composition,  tbrmcd  of  marble,  stood  upon  an 
ample  base,  of  w  hich  we  have  many  of  the  blocks.  Upon 
this  was  a  peristyle  of  thirty-six  columns,  of  which,  and  of 
portions  of  the  architraves,  sufficient  fragments  have  reached 
us  to  settle  a  point  not  mentioned  by  Pliny — namely,  the 
order  of  the  architecture,  which  is  Ionic.  From  a  centre 
or  ctlla  rose  a  pyramidal  structure  in  steps,  and  this  was 
surmounted  by  a  marble  quadriga.  The  whole  height  was 
140  feet.    The  length  on  tw  o  sides,  the  north  and  smith, 


«*  63  feet,  and  on  the  others  somewhat  less.  Among  die 
sculptured  fragments  recovered  are  some  of  great  interest, 
consisting  of  statues,  portions  of  colossal  horse*,  and  rilievi. 
Pliny  acquaints  us  that  Artemisia  employed  Tour  of  the 
most  celebrated  sculptors  of  antiquity  to  decorate  this 
monument,  and  he  gives  us  the  names  of  Bryaxis, 
Timotheiu,  Lcochares,  and  Scopas;  Vitruvius  gives  Praxi- 
teles instead  of  Scopas.  These  artists  executed  the 
rilievi  that  adorned  the  sides  of  the  Mausoleum  ;  Bryaxis, 
according  to  Pliny,  adorning  the  north  face,  Timotheiu  the 
south,  Leochares  the  west,  and  Scopas  the  east.  To 
Pubis  was  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  marble  quadriga 
by  which  the  whole  was  crowned.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  which  has  occupied  and 
still  occupies  antiquaries  and  architects  upon  the  precise 
design  of"  this  celebrated  work.  We  have  sufficient  ac- 
counts of  its  general  character  and  scale,  and  now  most 
satisfactory  evidence  in  details  of  the  quality  of  its  sculp- 
tured decorations.  It  is  this  latter  particular  which  gives 
the  work  its  interest  in  a  history  of  the  art.  The  school 
of  sculpture  which  these  remains  illustrate  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  excellence.  Founded  on  the  grand  and 
sublime  style  w  hich  characterised  the  productions  of  Phidias 
and  his  immediate  followers,  the  works  of  the  succeeding 
sculptors  wlvose  names  we  find  associated  with  this  splendid 
erection  exhibit  a  greater  refinement  and  luxury,  if  it  may 
be  so  sailed,  of  treatment  and  execution  than  are  found  in 
the  previous  school.  This  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
manner  of  working  the  drapery  in  the  two  colossal  statues ; 
one  of  which  has  been  surmised  possibly  to  represent  Mau- 
solus himself;  the  other  is  a  female  figure.  The  drapery 
about  the  left  mutilated  arm  of  this  latter  statue,  with  the 
of  the  flesh  of  the  limb  against  it,  is  an  example  of 
rt-power.    The  rilievi  represent 

They  are  full  of  action  and  expression,  with  the 
variety  of  composition  and  most  picturesque  arrangement : 
a  quality  of  very  difficult  and  dangerous  adjustment  in  the 
somewhat  severe  art  of  sculpture,  but  they  are  here  achieved 
w  ith  the  most  skilful  perfection.  These  rilievi  vary  a  little 
in  width,  and  indeed  in  the  scale  of  the  figures,  show  ing  that 
there  either  were  different  tiers  or  series  of  reliefs,  or  that 
the  different  sculptors  exercised  their  own  fancy  in  making 
their  respective  decorations  of  a  larger  or  smaller  size.  The 
fragments  of  some  statues  of  horses  show  that  these  works 
are  of  a  larger  scale  than  any  similar  works  of  the  kind  that 
have  been  found  in  marble.  One  of  them  still  has  some 
portion  of  the  bronze  bridle  or  bead  accoutrements  remain- 
ing. There  is  one  fragment  of  a  horse,  in  violent  rearing' 
action,  with  a  portion  of  a  figure  probably  reining  in  the 
steed.  Generally  siieaking,  the  horses  are  of  very  inferior 
quality  to  the  rest  of  the  sculpture.  All  these  interesting 
fragments  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  sculptor  who  may  be  said  to  have  completed  the 
progressive  course  of  sculpture  was  Lysippus,  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  worked  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  bronze. 
Pliny,  Pausaniaa,  and  other  writers,  have  recorded  a  long 
list  of  his  works,  and  he  is  said  by  the  former  to  have  exe- 
cuted as  many  as  six  hundred  and  ten  statues.  Lysippus 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  allowed 
him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  his  statues.  He  also 
made  one  of  Heph«stion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander,  and 
statues  of  all  the  generals  who  accompanied  the  prince  in 
his  passage  over  the  Granicus.  There  are  some  particu- 
lars mentioned  of  the  practice  of  Lysippus  which  throw 
light  upon  the  condition  of  the  art  at  this  its  culminating 
point.  He  is  noticed  for  the  care  he  bestowed  on  comple- 
tion and  finish,  and  in  working  the  hair.  He  also  made 
the  heads  of  his  figures  smaller  than  his  predecessors  (an- 
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Sculptor*,  tiqui),  and  the  bodies  somewhat  more  slender,  by  which 
'"•v"*'  the  effect  of  tallness  was  increased.  His  works  were  re- 
markable for  a  quality  which  Pliny  describes  by  the  word 
ti/mmrlria,  and  he  entirely  got  rid  of  a  certain  squareness 
observable  in  the  ancient  school.  A  remarkable  expression 
is  attributed  to  Lysippus,  which  shows  how  thoroughly  this 
sculptor  understood  the  value  of  working  for  effect  without 
sacrifice  of  truth  and  correctness  of  detail.  He  said,  "  By 
the  older  artists,  men  were  made  as  they  are  ;  by  himself, 
as  they  appeared  to  be."  It  is  thought  that  a  bronze  statue 
of  Hercules  in  the  British  Museum  may  very  possibly  be  a 
work  of  this  sculptor.  The  character  of  the  art  of  this 
time  had  a  slight  leaning  to  exaggeration.  As  the  grand, 
solemn  style  of  Phidias  had  been  followed  by  a  change  to 
the  sensuous  treatment  introduced  by  Praxiteles,  so  this 
latter  was  succeeded  by  the  effort  of  a  new  school  to  pro- 
duce additional  effect  by  a  more  energetic  display  of  action, 
and  somewhat  elaborate  execution.  Lysippus  left  many 
scholars  who  were  eminent  sculptors;  of  these,  three — Laip- 
pus  or  Daippus,  Bedas,  and  Euthycrates — were  his  sons. 
Tisicrates,  another,  imitated  his  master  so  successfully,  that 
it  was  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  work  was  by  Lysip- 
pus or  the  scholar.  Chares,  the  Lindian,  the  author  of  the 
far-famed  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  also  worked  under  Lysippus. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  many  celebrated  sculptors  were 
natives  of  Rhodes.  Agesander,  Potydorus,  and  Atheno- 
dorus,  the  authors  of  the  group  of  "  Laocoon,"  as  well  as 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  the  sculptors  of  the  well-known 
oup  of  "Dirce  and  her  Sons,"  commonly  called  the  "  Toro 
esc,"  were  Rhodians.  From  this  small  island,  not 
:  than  forty  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad,  the  Romans, 
when  they  conquered  it,  brought  away  three  thousand 
statues. 

The  history  of  the  progress  to  perfection  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture may  here  be  said  to  be  completed.  From  this  time 
only  imitations  or  varieties  of  the  examples  of  the  three 
great  schools  were  attempted.  The  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  among  his 

endeavour  was  made  by  the  Scleucitte  and  by  Ptolemy  to 
support  them  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  as  well  as  at  Pcrgamus  by 
Attain-  and  Eumcncs.  As  late  as  the  14oth  and  150th 
Olympiads  the  names  of  several  sculptors  appear;  andtothis 
period  antiquaries  have  attributed  some  celebrated  works 
that  have  reached  our  time.  Among  these,  the  44  Herma- 
phrodite f  the  44  Torso"  of  the  Bclviiiere,  bearing  the  name 
of  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Nestor,  as  its  author ;  the  Faroes* 
44  Hercules,"  by  Glycon;  and  of  the  14  Fighting  Gladiator," 
by  Aga&ias,  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  157th  Olympiad 
(146  b.c.)  Corinth  was  destroyed  and  sacked  by  L.'  Mum- 
mius,  by  whom  the  finest  statues  and  other  works  of  art  were 
carried  to  Rome  as  spoil ;  and  the  last  blow  was  given  to  the 
hopes  and  power  of  the  Greeks.  Athens,  in  the  midst  of 
political  changes,  kept  up  for  some  time  her  character  for 
eminence  in  the  fine  arts ;  but  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
she  began  to  lose  her  ascendancy  even  here.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Csesar,  in 
which  Athens  had  sided  with  the  former,  her  fate  was  sealed ; 
though  the  conqueror  treated  her  with  generous  considera- 
tion, saying,  in  allusion  to  her  former  glory, 44 He  would  spare 
the  living  tiir  the  sake  of  the  dead."  Many  Greek  artists, 
driven  by  want  from  their  own  country,  emigrated  to  Italy, 
where  they  found  an  asylum  and  employment  among  such 
patrons  as  Rome  afforded  ;  and  it  is  in  Rome  that  the  further 
history  of  sculpture  must  now  be  followed. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  rise  of  Rome  there  was  little 
opportunity  or  disposition  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  though  we  read  of  works  in  sculpture  of  an  early  date, 
they  were  no  doubt  the  productions  of  strangers,  probably 
the  Etruscans.  Mention  is  made  of  some  equestrian  statues 
in  Rome,  of  Caroillus  and  Maenius,  three  hundred  years  be- 


fore the  Christian  era ;  and  in  another  art,  Fabius,  a  member  Beatptar*. 
of  a  noble  family,  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  have  acquired  V  -  T-i_y 
the  surname  of  "Pictor."  After  the  capture  of  Syracuse, 
Marccllus  sent  home  various  works  of  art  from  Sicily  ;  and 
about  this  time  it  is  supposed  Greek  artists  arrived  in  Rome. 
Collections  of  works  of  art  were  made,  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  done  rather  from  ostentation  than  from  any  feeling 
for  or  admiration  of  their  merit.  Sylla,  after  the  victories  he 
had  gained,  despoiled  Athens,  Delphi,  Elis,  and  other  great 
centres  of  art,  and  had  the  treasures  carried  to  Rome,  till 
at  last  collecting  statues  became  a  fashion.  Verres  is  well 
known  for  the  avidity  and  injustice  with  which  he  indulged 
the  passion  tor  acquiring  such  works  during  his  government 
of  Sicily.  Many  names  of  sculptors  of  this  time  have  been 
recorded,  but  all  appear  to  be  Greeks, — Pasiteles,  Arce- 
silas,  Strongylion  (the  author  of  the  statue  of  the  Amazon 
called  44  Eucnemis,"  from  the  beauty  of  her  legs),  Olympios- 
thencs,  and  others.  Julius  Ccesar  appears  to  have  had  a 
taste  for  art,  for  he  not  only  collected  largely  in  statues, 
gems,  Sec  but  be  also  embellished  with  fine  public  works 
Rome  and  many  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  countries 
which  owned  the  rule  of  Italy.  The  same  may  be  recorded 
of  Augustus,  who  not  only  decorated  the  city  with  works 
of  art,  but  had  statues  erected  in  honour  of  eminent  men. 
In  this  age  the  name  of  Agrippa  stands  pre-eminent  for  his 
public  spirit  and  princely  liberality  in  erecting  useful  and 
ornamental  edifices  in  and  about  Rome.  The  Pantheon, 
which  still  remain*  to  do  honour  to  this  munificent  patron 
of  art,  was  erected  at  the  charge  of  Agrippa,  who,  it  is  re- 
corded, employed  Diogenes  the  Athenian  to  enrich  it  with 
sculpture,  all  of  which  seems  to  have  perished.  The  cele- 
brated statue  of  Germanicus  in  the  Louvre  is  no  doubt  of 
this  period.  Vitruvius  the  architect,  Dioscorides,  Agathopus, 
Epitynchanus,  and  others,  gem  engravers,  were  also  prac- 
tising with  honour  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  best-known 
productions  of  sculpture  have  been  attributed,  with  n 
or  less  reason,  to  this  age,  but  the  discussion  of  their  < 
would  scarcely  come  within  the  objects  of  this 


The  reigns  of  Trajan,  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines 
may  be  considered  the  beet  age  of  sculpture  in  Rome, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  arts  were  practised 
even  then  bv  natives.  Hadrian,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
had  a  real  love  of  art.  He  completed  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  Athens,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
for  ages.  In  Italy,  the  remains  of  his  celebrated  villa  near 
Tivoli  prove  the  scale  of  his  magnificence  ;  while  the  high 
quality  of  the  statues,  rilievi,  and  other  objects  thai  have 
been  found  there,  establish  the  claim  of  this  emperor  to 
rank  not  only  as  a  liberal  and  munificent,  but  as  an  en- 
lightened patron  of  art.  Of  this  time  are  the  fine  statues 
of  Antinous. 

Here  and  there,  after  this  date,  an  occasional  revival 
of  art  occurred,  but  the  general  tendency  was  to  its  rapid 
decline,  till  Constantine  endeavoured  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  its  practice.  But  this  failed  to  produce  original 
works  of  merit,  and  the  emperor  was  driven  to  decorate  his 
new  seat  of  government  at  Hyzantium  with  ancient  statues 
and  works  of  art  that  could  be  procured  from  other  places. 
Many  most  important  productions  in  sculpture,  in  marble 
and  bronze,  were  here  accumulated  nhen,  in  479,  a  tire  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  them.  Constant,  who  was  Em- 
peror of  the  East,  in  G61  was  driven  from  his  capital,  and 
tied  to  Rome.  He  despoiled  it  of  all  the  works  he  could 
seize,  and  had  them  sent  to  Sicily,  where  he  found  an 
asylum  and  where  he  died.  The  arts  in  Rome  were  now 
hastening  to  their  final  extinction,  and 
efforts  of  Charlemagne,  and  afterwards 
insufficient  to  save  the  finest  remains  < 
ravages  of  their  barbarian  followers. 
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The  revival  in  Italy 
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•tatue  of  Juno  bv  Lysippus  a  colossal  "  Hercules"  a  statue  pear  to  be  established  between  the  later  and  earlier  prac- 
of  Helen,  and  many  other  production*  of  the  best  period    tice.     But  the  real  beginning  of  modem  art  may  be 
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of  Greek  sculpt. 

The  monuments  of  the  Komans  are  very  numerous,  and 
occasionally  some  fine  portraits  are  found  among  them. 
They  also  have  been  very  useful  in  illustrating  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  nation.  But  Roman  sculpture  is  in  all 
respects  essentially  inferior  when  compared  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greeks.  With  one  people  it  was  the 
expression  of  original  feeling,  in  forms  of  the  most  perfect 
beauty,  the  consummation  of  the  utmost  refinement  of  senti- 
n.<  nt  and  intelligence :  with  the  other  the  best  of  it  was  only 
imitation.  The  result  was  for  the  most  port  insipidity  and 
lameness,  even  when  the  mechanical  imitation  was  toler- 
ably successful. 

The  decline  of  sculpture,  after  the  few  fitful  attempts  to 
restore  it  bv  some  of  the  later  rulers  of  the  dismembered 
and  decaying  Roman  empire,  was  rapidly  progressive,  till 
at  last  it  is  impossible  to  connect  the  miserable  perform- 
ances of  the  artists  of  these  times  with  the  fine  ancient 
examples,  which  were  still  abundant  und  might  have  served 
as  valuable  guides  had  any  sympathy  with  their  excellence 
existed.  But  there  was  no  general  interest  felt  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  efforts  to  revive  it,  emanating  as  they  did  from 
a  few  individuals,  had  little  or  no  success. 

Italy  may  justly  claim  the  honour  of  the  new  birth  of 
art.  It  ha*  been  said  that  the  monk*  of  the  early  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  kept  alive  iu  dying  embers  by  illuminat- 
ing manuscripts  and  church  services,  and  by  decorating  the 
chapel*  of  their  convents  with  rude  paintings ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  admit  this,  and  to  consider  the  awkward 
and  ignorant  attempts  at  design  of  thi*  time  as  an  effect  or 
continuation  of  any  art,  deserving  the  name,  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Modern  art  must  be  estimated  by  a  totally  dif- 
ferent standard,  and,  thus  considered,  the  circumstance*  of 
its  rise  and  development  give  it  an  interest  and  importance 
which  it  never  could  claim  if  it  were  only  a  spurious  imita- 
tion of  the  debased  and  exhausted  art  of  the  ancient  schools. 
There  arc,  besides,  some  curious  circumstances  that  arrest 
attention  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  art.  One  of  these 
is  tlie  fact  of  its  almost  total  extinction  among  that  remark- 
able people,  the  Greek*,  by  wham  it  had  been  carried  to  its 
highest  perfection  ;  and  its  revival  in  a  country  where,  in 
ancient  times,  its  existence  had  been  ignored,  its  practice 
looked  upon  with  a  feeling  akin  to  contempt,  and  where 
collections  of  works  of  art,  when  made  at  all,  were  formed 
much  more  frequently  from  ostentation  than  from  any  real 
interest  that  was  felt  in  them.  The  next  fact  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  when  the  early  Christian  communities  desired  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  art  to  enforce  or  illustrate  the  new  faith, 
the  employment  of  beautiful  forms  in  representing  the 
Saviour  ami  other  sacred  persons  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  while  the  Western 
Christians  contended,  on  the  other  hand  that  no  form  could 
be  too  perfect  for  this  object.  This  curious  and,  as  it 
affected  art,  important  controversy  was  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  warmth  on  both  sides ;  hut  finally  the  cause  of 
the  beautiful  was  established  in  the  West,  and  resulted  in 
that  happy  development  which  in  the  course  of  years  so 
eminently  distinguished  the  school*  of  Italy.  In  the  East, 
formerly  the  home  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  art,  but  now, 
where  beauty,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  divine  and  Scripture 
*ubjccts,  was  proscribed,  the  reverse  lias  taken  place.  The 
religious  paintings  of  the  Greek  Church  are  of  the 
debased  and  barbarous  quality ;  and  all  classes  of 


rt  may 
thought 


reckoned  from  an  earlier  period, 
might  be  dated  as  far  back  a*  84 
when  Christianity  had,  under  Conttaminc,  become  the  re- 
ligion of  the  empire.  It  is  true  that  the  early  Christians 
adapted,  and  even  adopted,  pagan  designs,  to  ornament,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  their  subterranean  hiding-places  with  illus- 
tration* of  Scripture  subjects  or  with  allegorical  emblem's  ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  find  that  an  entirely  original  style  of  art 
wa»  all  the  while  growing,  whose  character  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  what  already  existed,  and  which  might  *o  easily 
have  served  for  examples  to  the  sculptors  and  painters  of 
this  dark  period.  This  fact  offers  grounds  for  some  specu- 
lations of  interest,  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  a  distinct 
and  original  school  of  design,  which  should  fulfil  the  same 
office  to  the  new  religion  which  the  art  of  its  time  had  done 
for  the  older  and  now  obsolete  systems  ;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  a  com- 
pressed history  of  sculpture.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  mind  and  spirit  that  are  observable  in  the  paintings 
and  sculpture  of  the  class  referred  to  display  a  feeling  that 
justly  claims  for  them  the  merit  of  originality,  and  shows 
their  entire  independence,  in  that  respect,  of  the  at.cient 
schools.  Thi*  freedom  of  thought  is  particularly  strik- 
ing in  the  compositions  of  the  early  Christian  artists  of 
subjects  that  would  seem  naturally  to  tempt  them  to  re- 
cur to  the  mode  of  treatment  of  their  predecessor*  in 
art, — namely,  those  in  which  allegorical  figures  and  sym- 
bols were  required.  Many  instances  of  this  originality 
might  be  adduced,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose to  refer  to  the  works  of  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  remarkable  painters,  Giotto  di  Bondone,  in  the 
"  Salone"  at  Padua,  and  in  the  "  Capella  dell'  Annuxiota" 
in  the  same  city,  in  proof  of  the  fact  stated  Early  Chris- 
tian art  was  as  distinctly  divided  from  the  art  of  the  Greek 
schools  as  the  religion  itself  which  gave  it  birth  was,  in  its 
earlier  and  pure  teaching,  distinct  from  the  numerous  sys- 
tem* that  had  before  filled  the  world ;  and  it  is  important 
to  show  its  claim  to  originality,  as  it  will  assist  the  student 
of  the  history  of  art  in  understanding  many  of  the  causes 
of  the  fluctuations  and  changes  that  have  characterised 
all  the  modern  schools  of  sculpture.  A  depth  of  thought, 
and  an  earnest,  solemn  character  pervade  the  art  of  the 
Christian  designers  which  show*  they  draw  their  inspira- 
tion, not  second-hand  from  models  hut  from  their  own  in- 
ward feelings.  At  first,  indeed,  their  attempts  in  art  were 
painfully  rude,  compared  with  tlie  wonders  of  the  Greek 
schools.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Christian  art  never  was  the  same  as  that  of  much 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  Greek  schools,— namely,  the  repre- 
sentation of  beautiful  form  for  its  own  sake.  After  tlie 
first  attempts  at  design,  usually  in  single  figures — gaunt 
and  staring  images  of  apostles  and  saints,  or,  if  in  numerous 
figures,  without  any  knowledge  of  composition, — the  reli- 
gioits  artists  seem  to  have  aimed  at  appealing  to  tlie  sym- 
pathies, or  at  awakening  reflection,  rather  than  of  gratify- 
ing the  sense  by  presenting  to  the  spectator  such  objects  as 
should  be  only  pleasing  to  the  eye  or  the  fancy.  Art  was 
not  required  as  a  mere  appendage  to  luxury.  Its  recom- 
mendation in  this  respect  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
sensuous  schools  of  the  post- 1' Indian  period  had,  as  has  been 
shown,  in  some  degree,  helped  to  lower  its  character  even 
the  ancients,  after  its  higher  religious  and  heroic 

the  moderns  it  had 
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Sculptor*,  an  entirely  new  mission.  Exercising  art  on  this  principle, 
s^v»^  the  artists  of  this  age  may  therefore  consistently  he  con- 
sidered men  of  original  genius.  Instead  of  merely  copying, 
they  drew  from  their  own  innate  and  independent  sources 
of  sentiment,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  art  they  produced 
gave  tltc  promise  that  had  been  realized  in  Greek  art  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  when  it  was  directed  by  the  master-spirits 
of  that  age— of  deep  expression,  beauty,  and  refined  taste. 
The  causes  that  tended  to  check  this  consummation  will  be 
considered  hereafter. 

The  first  artist  whose  works  arrest  attention  for  the 
real  art-feeling  they  exhibit  is  Niccolo  Pisano.  He  ap- 
peared early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  as  his  name 
implies,  he  was  a  native  of  Pisa.  It  was  usual  in  those 
days  for  the  same  artist  to  practise  in  all  the  three  branches 
of  the  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture;  and  many 
examples  still  exist  of  this  combination.  In  the  hands  of 
Niccolo  and  his  son  Giovanni  of  Pisa,  however,  sculpture 
had  its  own  distinct  and  important  character  from  the  ex- 
clusive devotion  given  to  it  by  these  sculptors;  and  their 
employment  in  the  decoration  of  the  sacred  edifices  that 
were  being  erected  in  all  parts  of  Italy  enabled  them  to 
earn  their  art  to  a  high  degree  of  comparative  excellence. 
The  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Pistoja,  and  Orvieto  especially  are 
rich  in  their  works.  In  order  to  account  for  the  supe- 
riority of  these  artists,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  opportunity  they 
had  of  studying  some  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  which 
reserved  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  It  is  highly 
i>le  that  they  may  have  been  impressed  with  the  tech- 
nical superiority  of  these  ancient  sculptures  ;  but  that  their 
own  original  character  of  design  or  of"  sentiment,  the  latter 
especially  religious  and  Christian,  was  in  any  way  affected 
by  anything  they  saw  in  these  works  is  by  no  means  ap- 
parent ;  and  it  is  not  till  much  later,  when  art  was  much 
more  universally  practised,  that  the  influence  of  such  ex- 
amples can  be  traced.  A  reference  to  some  few  of  the 
productions  of  the  two  great  sculptors  of  the  school  of  Pisa 
will  illustrate  the  view  here  taken.  The  rilievi,  in  marble, 
which  enrich  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  espe- 
cially merit  attention.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  the 
Bible,  and  represent  the  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
Temptation,  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  others  of  the 
kind.  These  designs  exhibit  very  rare  qualities  of  beauty 
and  expression,  and  arc  remarkable  indications  of  the  deep 
art-feeling  which  has  made  the  Pisan  school  so  celebrated. 
They  of  course  show  the  want  of  practice  in  the  more 
mechanical  requirements  of  art  and  in  freedom  of  execu- 
tion, but  the  higher  qualities  that  abound  in  them  amply 
compensate  for  these  merely  technical  shortcomings.  Sim- 
plicity, grace,  and  feeling  are  all  combined  in  these  striking 
compositions ;  and  in  the  figures  of  angels  especially  there 
is  an  exalted  and  pure  character  that  is  at  once  impressive 
and  elevating.  The  draperies  are  also  treated  with  great 
taste  and  skill.  Cicognara  (Storia  della  Scuitura)  thinks 
that  these  arc  the  productions  of  some  scholars  of  Niccolo, 
and  not  by  that  sculptor,  but  the  question  does  not  affect 
the  great  merit  of  the  works.  A  semicircular  basso- 
rilievo  by  Niccolo,  representing  the  "Taking  down  from 
the  Cross,"  placed  over  a  door  in  the  front  of  the  cathedral 
ofLucca,  is  also  a  composition  of  great  merit,  both  for  its 
dcsrgn  in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  and  lor  the  exquisite 
feeling  shown  in  it.  Another  remarkable  work  by  the 
same  author  may  be  seen  ut  Siena,  in  a  rilievo  represent- 
ing the  Last  Judgment  and  the  final  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  Judging  from  the  general  character  of  the  works 
attributed  to  Niccolo,  tile  subject  could  scarcely  have  been 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  artist.  His  special  ability 
wns  in  treating  gentle,  and  touching,  and  delicate  subjects. 
I  m  composition  has,  however,  considerable  merit,  in  the 
bolu  treatment  of  the  terrible  scene ;  the  crowding  together 


and  shrinking  of  the  guilty,  and  for  the  skill  occasionally  Scripture 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  groups.  There  v»yW 
are  two  figures  of  angels  introduced  to  which  the  sculptor 
has  been  able  to  give  all  that  grace  and  beauty  so  observ- 
able in  his  oilier  works.  Niccolo  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  left  many  distinguished  scholars  and  imitators,  of  whom 
his  son  Giovanni  of  Pisa,  Arnolfo  of  Florence,  Margari- 
tone  of  Arezzo,  and  Guido  of  Como,  gained  well -deserved 
reputation. 

In  1330  Andrea,  the  son  of  Ugolino  of  Pisa,  who  was 
settled  in  Florence,  executed  one  of  the  bronze  gates  of 
the  baptistery  in  that  city.  It  is  a  work  of  great  excellence 
for  its  date,  though  it  is  deficient  in  some  practical  points. 
He  also  executed  some  statues  in  marble,  but  they  are  in- 
ferior to  many  of  his  productions.  A  sculptor  of  great 
merit,  Andrea  Orcagna,  was  contemporary  with  Andrea 
and  executed  various  works  in  Florence.  Some  of 
e  preserved  in  the  small  chapel  or  oratory,  called 
Or  San  Michele,  in  that  city,  and  justify  the  praise  that  has 
been  accorded  to  this  artist  by  all  competent  judges.  He 
was  not  only  a  sculptor,  but  was  distinguishd  also  as  a 
painter,  an  architect,  and  a  poet.  His  style  of  art  partook 
of  the  dry  and  minute  character  of  the  early  school,  but  he 
was  superior  to  his  contemporar 
Among  the  sculptors  who  highly  » 

this  period,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Luca 
della  Robbia  claims  honourable  mention.  His  subjects 
are  all  of  a  serious  or  religious  character,  and  among  his 
productions  are  some  of  great  beauty.  He  chiefly  delighted 
in  representing  groups,  in  high  relief,  of  the  Virgin  and 
infant  Christ,  or  the  Saviour  and  St  John  as  children,  and 
similar  subjects.  There  are  two  works  of  Luca  preserved 
in  the  sculpture  gallery  in  Florence  which  deserve  parti- 
cular notice ;  they  are  bassi  rilievi  in  marble,  represent- 
ing a  choir,  or  a  group  of  church  singers.  They  claim  at- 
tention for  their  skilful  composition,  and  for  the  truth  of  the 
expression  of  the  different  figures.  Indeed,  they  only  re- 
quire elevation  of  form  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  the 
best  productions  in  the  art.  Luca  della  Robbia  is  well 
known  in  the  history  of  sculpture  as  the  inventor  of  a 
peculiar  mode  of  working  in  terra-cotta,  the  material  of 
which  almost  all  his  groups  are  made.  He  painted  his  com- 
positions, and  covered  them  with  a  beautiful  and  peculiar 
varnish  of  which  he  made  a  great  mystery.  It  is  said  he 
never  disclosed  it  to  any  one,  but  committed  the  process  to 
writing,  and  inclosed  it  in  one  of  his  clay  models  before 
baking  it.  Whether  this  was  the  case,  can  only  some  day 
be  known  by  the  accidental  destruction  of  that  one  of  his 
works  which  is  the  depository  of  the  secret.  Luca  died 
in  1442.  In  Florence  are  preserved  some  very  interesting 
compositions  in  rilievo,  in  marble,  by  other  sculptors  of  this 
period,  among  whom  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  In  these  works  an  approach  is  seen  to 
those  qualities  which  constitute  real  art  progress.  There  is 
not  only  occasionally  very  agreeable  form,  but  consider- 
able skill  and  feeling  in  the  treatment  of  drapery. 

A  crowd  of  artists  now  appear  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  cm- 
ployed  in  erecting  and  decorating  the  churches  which  the 
piety  and  liberality  of  the  age  were  dedicating  to  religious 
service,  and  in  honour  of  particular  saints.  Only  the  more 
celebrated  can  be  selected  for  notice  from  this  long  list ;  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  striking  superiority  of  two  of  these  to 
omit  to  record  especially  the  names  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  and 
Donate  di  Betto  Bardi,  better  known  as  Donatcllo.  The 
great  work  of  the  former  of  these  sculptors  is  too  well 
known  to  require  an  extended  notice  in  this  place.  It  is  the 
beautiful  composition  of  rilievi  in  the  panels  of  one  of  the 
bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  Several  sculp- 
tors had  been  employed  on  parts  of  this  edifice,  but  the 
contribution  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  so  far  surpasses  them  all 
that  Michel  Aogelo  is  said  to  have  declared,  in 
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Sc»lptoM.  ration  of  them,  "  they  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise."  The  subjects  are  from  the  Old  Testament  They 
display  a  fine  feeling  for  composition,  a  superior  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  beauty  and  movements  of  the  human  figure, 
refined  expression,  considerable  skill  in  execution,  and 
are  in  all  respects  of  a  higher  quality  of  art  than  any 
contemporary  production*  of  thd  kind.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  treatment  of  these  otherwise  admirable  composition*  a 
great  principle  of  art  has  been  infringed  by  the  attempt  10 
represent  perspective  appearance*  by  different  degrees  of 
relief;  effects  which  can  onlv  be  truly  and  correctly  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  colour  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
skilful  artificial  distribution  of  light  and  shadow,  as  in  a  pic- 
ture. Modem  sculptors  have  constantly  erred  in  their 
attempta  to  meet  thi*  difficulty,  inherent  in  their  art.  The 
gTeat  masters  of  ancient  sculpture  have  shown  us  in  their 
works  that  they  could  carry  the  art  to  its  highest  perfection 
within  its  own  legitimate  limits,  and  in  rilievo  of  all  kinds 
they  confined  the  representation  to  one  plane.  The  gates 
of  Ghiberti  are  injured  by  this  seeking  for  picturesque 
effects ;  and  the  number  of  small  part*,  the  variety  of  unim- 
portant objects,  as  trees,  animals,  &c,  deprive  it  of  that 
breadth  which  is  so  valuable  a  quality  in  sculpture.  Ghi- 
berti was  leu  successful  in  some  bronze  statues  than  in  his 
compositions  for  the  baptistery.  Of  a  statue  of  St  Matthew, 
Max  man  says:  "  It  wants  the  severe  chastity  of  the  apos- 
tolic character,  and  the  head  is  inferior  to  those  in  the 
snandrils  of  his  gates ;  the  altitude  also  is  affected,  and  the 
drapery  unnatural." 

Donatello  was  a  Florentine,  bom  in  1383.  The  works  of 
this  sculptor  were  highly  prized,  and  he  was  extensively  em- 
ployed. Many  ot  his  productions  are  still  remaining  in  various 
cities  of  Italy.  Two  statues  of  St  George  and  Si  Mark, which 
have  obtained  well-deserved  celebrity,  are  in  the  oratory  be- 
fore mentioned,  of  Or  San  Michcle  at  Florence.  The  former 
of  these  is  remarkable  for  its  simple  action  and  calm,  grand 
expression,  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  vigorous  and  ner- 
vous manner  which  characterised  the  works  of  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  school.  The  statue  of  St  Mark  received  the 
high  compliment  of  Michel  Angelo's  admiration  when  he 
exclaimed,  with  reference  to  its  truth  to  nature,  "  Marco, 
pert-he  non  mi  parli."  In  Florence  al«o  are  some  very  in- 
teresting and,  allowing  for  the  imperfect  state  of  art  of  the 
time,  curious  bassi-rilievi  in  marble  by  this  sculptor.  They 
represent  groups  of  children  dancing  :  the  background  of 
these  is  very  curiously  treated,  being  closely  covered  with 
small  round  pieces  of  gold-leaf,  like  coins.  Some  rilievi  of 
very  great  merit  by  Donatello  arc  also  to  be  seen  at  Padua. 
Compared  with  theworksof  his  immediate  predecessors,  there 
appears  sometimes  a  degree  of  exaggeration  in  the  style  of 
this  sculptor ;  in  the  bending  of  the  joints,  and  the  smaller 
articulations  of  his  figures.  1  his  may  nave  arisen  from  his  de- 
sire to  avoid  the  dry  or  timid  treatment  of  the  earlier  schools, 
and  so  fur  may  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  forward  move- 
ment of  art.  The  productions  of  the  two  sculptor*  above 
named  are  interesting  subjects  of  examination  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  development  of  a  really  original  school 
of  sculpture.  Donatello  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  left 
many  scholars.  One  of  these  was  a  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  the 
author  of  a  basso-rilievo  of  no  ordinary  merit  in  a  small 
chapel  of  the  church  of  the  Eremitani  in  Padua.  It  repre- 
sents the  Madonna  and  infant  Christ,  with  three  figures  of 
taints  on  each  side.  Passing  over  names  of  less  celebrity, 
though  meriting  notice  in  a  regular  history  of  sculpture,  thai 
of  Andrea  Verrochio  claims  distinction  as  the  master  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  of  Pictro  Perugino  the  master  of 
Raffaelle.  Vcrrochfcl  at  first  was  a  painter,  but  it  is  said 
he  grew  jealous  of  the  performance  of  Leonardo  in  a  work 
in  which  the  scholar  was  assisting  the  master,  and  relin- 
t  art  lor  sculpture.  There  arc  several  works  by 
I  and  rilievi,  at  Florence.   Rustici,  who 


also  tinder  Verrochio,  was  a  sculptor  of  merit  He  was  in- 
vited into  France  bv  Francis  I.  Amongst  his  works  we 
find  many  of  classical  subjects.    He  died  in  1550. 

The  general  character  of  art  had  up  to  this  tjme  been 
of  a  religious  kind.  The  deficiency  in  the  mo- 
dem Christian  school  of  sculpture  was  in  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  art;  but  these  seemed  to  be  attainable 
before  long,  judging  from  the  rapid  strides  that  painting  and 
sculpture  were  now  making.  In  the  expression  of  deep 
sentiment  in  simplicity,  in  chaste  beauty  of  form  in  sacred 
or  holy  subjects,  in  the  arrangement  and  quality  of  dra- 
peries, and  the  harmonious  flow  of  lines,  no  school  of  art  of 
any  time  or  nation  can  show  works  of  greater 
be  found  in  the  productions  of  the 


This  hopeful  condition  of  sculpture,  upon  which  might 
have  been  founded  the  expectation  of  the  art  reaching  a 
high  state  of  excellence  (as  ancient  sculpture  had  done 
under  similar  influences),  was  destined  to  be  interrupted. 

At  the  period  which  our  history  has  reached  the  dis- 
covery of  the  long- lost  treasures  of  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  studies  of 
the  I  overs  of  literature.  The  Medici,  the  accomplished 
rulers  of  Florence,  liberally  encouraged  men  of  learning, 
and  Florence  became  the  centre  of  the  revival  of  Greek 
and  Roman  letters.  The  fine  arts,  always  so  dependent 
in  modern  practice  upon  the  influence  of  those  in  high 
position,  were  soon  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  new 
movement.  The  sentiment  for  religious  and  Christian  art 
was  superseded  by  the  admiration  of  everything  that  had 
the  authority  of  the  ancients ;  in  conformity  with  the 
new  taste,  classical  and  heathen  subjects  were  now  the 
fashion  in  sculpture,  and  these,  as  well  as  all  others,  were 
to  be  treated  after  the  ancient  examples.  Even  where 
works  of  a  religious  character  were  required,  the  ancient 
mythology  was  incongruously  and  absurdly  mixed  up  with 
subjects  of  the  Christian  faith,  producing  the  most  offen- 
sive contrasts,  and,  of  course,  entirely  destroying  the 
proper  effect  and  intention  of  art.  This  passion  was 
not  confined  to  one  state  of  Italy.  The  Popes,  two 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  House  of  Medici,  equally 
patronized  the  revival  of  classical  tastes ;  and  Rome  rivalled 
Florence  in  its  anxiety  to  re-establish  the  style  and  feeling 
of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  periods  in  their  literature, 
their  art,  their  philosophy,  and,  if  history  is  to  be  trusted, 
even  their  morals.  Its  influence  upon  the  style  of  the 
literature  of  the  day  Is  remarkable,  as  it  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  dead  language*  in  the  writing*  and  correspond- 
ence nK learned  men  instead  of  their  native  tongue,  which  for 
a  time  was  ignored  and  proscribed  as  vulgar  and  unworthy 
the  use  or  attention  of  real  scholars.  That  these  should  ap- 
preciate the  refinement  aud  excellence  of  the  writings  of  the 
sages  and  poets  of  antiquity,  and  that  those  competent  to 
judge  art  should  at  once  acknowledge  the  superior  objec- 
tive beauty  of  Greek  sculpture  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  effect 
upon  art  of  this  excitement  was  to  check  its  development 
in  a  right  direction,  as  a  means  of  addressing  modem  sym- 
pathies. Classical  subjects  were  sought  for,  because  in 
these  a  closer  imitation  could  be  made  of  the  classical  mode 
of  representation,  and  the  conventional  treatment  of  the 
ancient  schools,  exhibiting  nude  forms,  was  introduced, 
however  incongruous  its  application,  to  gratify  this  Dille- 
tante  taste.  The  study  of  the  ancient  examples  was  capa- 
ble of  effecting,  and  no  doubt  did  effect,  very  great  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  technical  parts  of  sculpture,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  also  brought  with  it  certain  dis- 
advantages. The  pure,  simple,  and  expressive  character 
which  was  so  remarkable  and  so  valuable  in  the  rising 
school  of  religious  designers,  succntnbed  to  the  power 
Df  the  pseudo-classical  taste  ;  and,  as  the  i 
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that  now  impelled  the  artists  was  factitious,  the  sculpture 
they  produced  was  unreal  in  ita  sentiment  and  unimpres- 
sive in  its  character. 

However  indisputable  the  charm  of  beautiful  forms  in 
the  abstract,  their  true  appreciation  must  be  a  consequence 
of  study  and  reflection;  and  therefore,  unless  they  are 
employed  in  the  expression  of  intelligible  ideas,  the  com- 
munity 10  whom  art  should  address  itself  cannot  derive  any 
adequate  advantage  from  their  display.  It  is  the  sentiment 
of  art  that  first  attracts  and  fixes  the  attention  of  intelligent 
people  long  before  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  be- 
comes the  subject  of  critical  examination  :  a  fact  constantly 
proved  bv  the  fascinating  power  of  some  of  die  productions 
of  the  earlier  Christian  designers,  which  are  pregnant  with 
meaning,  but  in  which  the  technical  recommendations  of  the 
schools  nre  often  entirely  wanting.  These  observation*  are 
by  no  means  irrelevant  or  without  their  use  in  the  history  of  peculiar 
sculpture.   Thev  assist  in  accounting  for  the  entire  change    highest  i 


them  as  for  their  wonderful  execution.  They  show 
was  no  deficiency  of  ability  when  such  works  as  these  ap- 
peared. Michel  Angelo,  personally  favoured  by  IjOrenzo 
dc  Medici,  studied  in  the  school  established  by  that  muni- 
ficent patron  of  the  arts,  and  no  doubt  there  acquired  both 
a  feeling  for  fine  form  and  something  of  the  classical  taste 
which  was  likely  to  be  engendered  by  association  with  en- 
thusiastic scholars,  and  by  the  constant  contemplation  of 
fine  remains  of  antiquity.  Many  of  his  works  exhibit 
this  influence,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  not  to  the  extent  of  de- 
stroying his  own  grand  and  peculiarly  original  character  of 
design.  Among  those  of  his  productions  which  may  be 
adduced  in  sup|>ort  of  this  opinion  may  be  especially  no- 
ticed the  fine  and  touching  group  called  "  La  Pietii"  in  St 
Peter's  at  Rome,  representing  the  Virgin  supporting  the 
dead  body  of  Christ;  a  |H>rformanee  exhibiting  much  of  the 
of  the  artist,  but  possessing  also  the 
The  statue  of  Moses,  fbrm- 


that  is  now  seen  in  the  "  motive"  of  the  art  of  the  age  ;  and  in2  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  unfinished  monument  of 
especially  in  this  art,  which  seems  so  prone  to  ally  itself  Julius  II.  at  Rome,  and  those  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano 
with  the  older  associations,  from  the  greater  opportunity   dei  Medici,  at  Florence,  may  also  be  referred  to  in  illustra- 


offered  by  classical  subjects  for  the  tempting  display  of  tion  both  of  the  originality  and  the  power  of  this  grand 
naked  forms,  mus 
demical  qualities. 


injects  tor  Uie  tempting  display  01 
development,  and  other  mere  aca- 


Thc  fifteenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, comprehend  a  period  of  great  interest  in  the 
history  of  literature  and  die  fine  arts;  and  although 
Sjome  disadvantages  accrued  from  the  first  violent  re- 
action that  took  place  upon  the  introduction  of  classical 
tastes,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  the  noble 
patrons  of  learning  in  those  days  not  to  record  their 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  the  generous  protec- 
tion they  extended  to  scholars  and  artists  of  eminence. 
The  extraordinary  talents  of  die  House  of  Medici  had  raised 
that  family  to  the  highest  honours  in  their  native  Florence, 
and  their  influence  was  powerfully  exercised  tar  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country.  Lorenzo,  who  had  by  his 
princely  habits  and  liberality  acquired  the  surname  of  "  it 
Mngnifico,"  added  to  the  lustre  of  his  position  by  attaching 
to  his  court  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  all  nations. 
Rome  was  also  at  this  time  governed  by  pontiffs  who 
equally  sympathized  with  the  liberal  tastes  of  the  Floren- 
tine Medici*.  Julius  II.,  who  was  elected  to  die  tiara  in 
1503,  gave  the  utmost  encouragement  to  the  great  artists  of 
his  age,  and  Leo  X.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  equally  liberal, 
making  Rome  a  centre  of  attraction  for  all  that  was  classi- 
cal and  epicurean.  Leo  was  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Medici.  He  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  anodier  scion  of 
that  remarkable  family,  Clement  VII.,  tor  the  intermediate 
Pope,  Adrian  VI.,  occupied  the  throne  scarcely  a  year ; 
and  he  also  continued  to  encourage  the  arts  with  the  same 
liberality  that  had  distinguished  his  predecessors.  A  few 
nanu  s  of  sculptors  who  lived  at  this  time  will  show  die 
character  and  amount  of  artistic  power  that  was  called  into 
action  by  the  generous  and  enlightened  protection  given  to 
these  pursuits  by  the  sovereigns  of  this  age.  Michel  Angelo, 
Torrcgiono,  Bandinelli,  the  AmmanaU,  Rustici,  Montclupi, 
Sansuvino,  Henvenuto  Cellini,  Francavilla  (and  others  might 
easily  be  added  to  these),  are  amongst  those  who  have  left 
works  which  have  honourably  illustrated  their  age  and 
country. 

The  works  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  was  born 
in  1474,  afford  excellent  examples  of  the  condition  of 
sculpture  at  this  period.  They  indicate  unmistakeably  the 
influence  of  the  new  opinions  that  were  gaining  ground, 
marking  most  distinctly  the  transition  from  the  original  and 
uiiMiphistn  .ittd  lecl.t^  t  hat  had  been  tl  emotive  of  the  earlier 
Christian  artists  to  the  artificial  stimulus  given  by  the  re- 
covery of  die  marvels  of  classical  sculpture.  This,  the 
greatest  artist  of  modem  times,  has  left  productions 
and  hand  as  striking  lor  the  invendve  power  disp 


sculptor.  These  indeed  are  works  which  may 
comparison  with  the  best  remains  of  ancient  art 
for  sentiment,  breadth  and  grandeur  of  treatment,  compo- 
sition, and  intimate  knowledge  of  form,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  totally  distinct  from  the  antique  in  the  origi- 
nality of  their  conception.  The  statue  of  Moses,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  the  fault  of  exaggeration  so  justly 
objected  to  in  the  works  of  M.  Angelo,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  efforts  of  genius,  and  truly  illustrates  the  forcible 
expression  applied  to  the  character  of  the  artist's  style, — 
44  Di  Mickei  Agnola  la  terribil  ria."  The  other  statue 
presents  Lorenzo  seated,  absorbed  in  thought,  leaning  on 
his  hand.  Here  again  there  is  no  real  resemblance  to  the 
antique,  but  it  rivals  die  best  excellences  of  die  ancients 
in  expression,  with  repose  and  dignity.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  at  this  fine  work  without  being  forcibly  impressed  by 
the  mind  that  pervades  it.  In  the  same  chapel  are  odier 
remarkable  works  of  this  artist.  They  arc  allegorical  figures 
meant  to  represent  Day  and  Night,  the  Dawn  or  Early 
Morning,  and  Evening,  and  they  farm  the  accessorial  deco- 
ration of  tombs  of  the  Medici.  They  bear  the  impress  of 
the  master  mind  and  hand  ;  but  it  has  been  very  properly 
objected  to  these  works  thai  their  meaning  and  Meet  m 
far  from  clear,  and  that  their  exaggerated  action  and 
treatment  are  not  in  character  with  die  requirements  of 
monumental  design.  In  the  chapel  referred  to  there  is 
also  an  unfinished  group  of  "  Charity,"  of  fine  design 
and  execution.  A  masterly  alto-rilicvo  in  marble  of 
die  Virgin,  with  the  Saviour  and  St  John  as  children,  at 
Florence,  and  another  of  the  same  subject,  differently 
treated  and  very  unfinished,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  deserve  honourable  mention 
as  examples  of  M.  Angelo's  genius  in  another  class  of 
sculpture.  Another  well-known  work  by  M.  Angelo  is  in 
the  church  of  La  Minerva  in  Rome.  It  is  a  statue  of  our 
Saviour,  standing,  and  holding  the  Cross.  The  figure  is  life- 
time, and  is  in  the  revived  classical  or  academical  style, 
muscular  and  almost  entirely  nude.  It  is,  however,  little 
more  than  a  careful  and  successful  study  of  the  naked  model, 
and  is  deficient  in  appropriate  character  and  fitness,  both  as 
regards  the  suliject  and  its  position.  The  intimate  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  and  acquaintance  with  the  human  form, 
possessed  by  Michel  Angelo  beyond  all  the  artists  of  hii 
time,  allowed  him  to  indulge  in  the  utmost  freedom  in 
giving  expression  to  the  suggestions  of  his  energetic  and 
daring  imagination ;  and  this  mastery  over  the  technical 
difficulties  of  his  art  appears  sometimes, to  have  tempted 
him  to  indulge  in  its  display  at  the  expense  of  that  sobriety 
and  simplicity  which  arc  such  valuable  qualities  in  sculpture, 
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Sculptor*,  and  whose  presence  is  so  remarkable  an  element  in  all  the 
V— y-^  finest  examples  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  Grecian 
school*.  It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  it'  we  were 
to  attempt  to  (rive  a  complete  review  of  the  work*  of  this 
great  artist.  The  influence  he  has  exercised  would  indeed 
justify  a  much  more  extended  notice  of  himself  personally, 
and  of  his  productions,  hut  in  this  place  it  must  suffice  to 
refer  to  these  as  subjects  well  deserving  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  student.  Although  M.  Angelo  has  here  been 
considered  an  a  sculptor  only,  he  has  also  left  noble  work*  in 
the  sister  arts  of  (minting  and  architecture.  Among  the 
former,  the  well-known  compositions  in  the  Sistine  Cliapel 
at  Home,  illustrating  the  grand  scheme  of  Scripture  revela- 
tion, from  the  Creation  to  the  FinalJudgment,  are  unrivalled 
in  invention,  profound  thought,  knowledge,  and  grand  style 
of  design.  These  truly  sublime  performances,  whether 
taken  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  other  proofs  of  the 
power  and  vast  range  of  his  genius,  place  their  author  far 
above  comparison  with  any  known  artist,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. Nor  was  it  in  the  fine  arts  of  design  alone  that  the 
great  ability  of  M.  Angelo  was  conspicuous.  The  political 
circumstances  of  his  country  called  forth  his  talents  in  other 
severer  exercises,  and  it  was  in  strengthening  the  defences 
of  Florence  that  he  added  to  his  well-deserved  reputation 
as  an  artist  also  that  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
masters  in  military  engineering  and  fortification.  The  few 
remains  that  have  reached  us  of  his  literary  works,  in  his 
letters  and  sonnets,  exhibit  him  likewise  as  an  elegant  writer 
ami  post, 

Pietro  Torregiano  was  a  distinguished  sculptor  of  this 
time,  the  contemporary  and  rival,  in  some  respects,  of 
Michel  Angelo  ;  of  whom  his  jealousy  was  so  great  that  on 
one  occasion,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  struck  him  with  a  sculptor's 
hammer  and  broke  his  nose.  The  disfigurement  caused  by 
this  outrage  is  seen  in  all  the  portraits  we  have  of  the  great 
Florentine  artist.  Torregiano  was  invited  to  England,  and 
was  employed  ujion  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  work  of  great  interest  and  a  sufficient  proof  of  this 
artist's  ability.  In  the  Hulls  chapel  is  a  statue  by  Torregiano 
which  deserves  notice.  It  is  in  trrra-cotta,  life-size,  and 
painted.  It  represents  a  judge,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
truth  to  nature.  Torregiano  afterwards  went  to  Spain 
where  he  died.  Sansovino  and  Baccio  Bandinelli  deserve 
particular  mention  for  their  valuable  contributions  to  the 
art  of  this  age.  They  have  left  behind  them  works  of  great 
merit,  in  proof  both  of  the  great  ability  of  the  respective 
artists,  and  of  the  extensive  employment  of  sculpture  in 
Italy  during  this  time.  Many  of  Sansovino's  |)erformances 
arc  at  Venice ;  Bandinelli  ap[iears  to  have  worked  chiefly 
at  Florence.  Many  of  the  productions  of  this  period 
claim  our  admiration  for  great  qualities  of  art,  but  it  must 
also  be  added  that  all  are  more  or  less  imitations.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  really  original  ideas  occur,  the  sentiment 
as  well  as  the  character  of  treatment  being  more  or  less 
borrowed  Irom  the  "  antique." 

Among  the  prominent  artists  of  the  time  Benvcnuto  Cel- 
lini claims  a  distinguished  place.  He  was  a  sculptor  of  great 
power,  though  his  works,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
age,  are  marked  by  some  exaggeration  of  action  and  an  un- 
necessary and  injudicious  display  of  academical  study  and 
anatomical  knowledge.  He  executed  some  large  statues ; 
and  his  figure  of  Perseus  especially,  in  the  Loggia  del  Gran 
Duca  at  Florence,  notwithstanding  it  has  great  faults,  is  a 
production  of  great  merit.  B.  Cellini  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  his  smaller  works  in  metal  (gold,  silver,  and  bronze)  and 
precious  stones.  Some  of  these,  consisting  of  richly-orna- 
mented curw,  salvers,  shields,  sword-liandlcs,  and  similar  ob- 
jects, are  ot  great  excellence,  and  show  the  undeniable  skill 
and  taste  of  the  artist  in  this  branch  of  Ins  profession. 
Cellini  wrote  on  his  art,  describing  his  practice  and  expe- 
in  the  then  known  processes  of 
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ntury  that  have  come  down  to  u*. 
Guglieimo  della  Porta  executed,  among  other  works,  the 
monument  of  Paul  III.  in  St  Peter's  at  Komc.  Two 
statues  in  this  composition,  representing  Prudence  and  Jus- 
tice, establish  this  sculptor's  claim  to  high  consideration. 
They  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  requirement*  of  a  Chris- 
tian monument,  nor  are  they  fit  productions  to  he  placed 
in  a  church;  but  as  works  of  art  they  merit  the  high  praise 
that  has  been  accorded  them.  This  sculptor  was  the  friend 
of  Michel  Angelo ;  and  his  sculpture,  especially  in  the 
figures  referrvd  to,  shows  the  influence  exercised  on  art 
by  the  great  master.  The  latter  statue  has  been  partially 
draped  since  Delia  Porta'*  time. 

The  quality  for  which  the  sculptors  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries  are  chiefly  remark- 
able is  a  love  of  display  in  the  executive  parts  of  their  ait. 
This  led  to  a  serious  evil,  and  to  the  decline  of  art.  The 
object  with  them  was  not  to  improve  the  pubKc  ta»te,  or  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  mind*  of  the  people,  hut  to  astonish 
the  spectalur  by  their  bold  and  skilful  ingenuity.  Tlte 
three  sculptors  who  were  must  distinguished  for  their  merit 
and  for  their  faults  in  this  respect  are  Giovanni  de  Bo- 
logna, Bernini,  and  Roubiliac.  These  artists  were  essen- 
tially men  of  genius,  and,  though  their  disregard  of  the 
true  principles  u|wn  which  ouly  sculpture  can  be  success- 
fully practised  must  be  deplored,  it  would  be  roost  unjust 
to  withhold  from  them  the  praise  to  which  they  are  entitled 
for  such  merit  .is  they  undeniably  possessed.  The  group  in 
marble  called  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabine*"  at  Florence,  and 
the  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  in  the  gallery  also  at  Florence, 
place  Giovanni  dc  Bologna,  in  spite  of  the  defects  referred 
to,  in  the  highest  rank  of  sculptors.  They  deserve  com- 
mendation for  some  of  the  most  valuable  art  qualities,— 
expression,  invention,  skilful  composition,  a  knowledge  of 
form,  and  great  execution.  The  Mercury  is  full  of  energy, 
and  is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  ;  but,  though 
classical  in  their  subjects,  they  are-  far  removed  iu  their 
treatment  from  the  purity  and  the  charming  simplicity 
which  are  so  essentially  a  part  of  classical  design.  They 
offend  from  the  extravagance  of  the  action  and  the  twisted 
contortions  in  the  former  group,  and  from  the  want  of  re- 
finement in  the  forms  appropriate  to  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  in  the  latter  statue. 

Bemini  was  a  Neapolitan,  and  was  born  in  1598.  His 
imagination  was  fertile,  and  his  power  of  execution  of  the 
first  class.  Unfortunately,  this  power  was  uncontrolled  by 
submission  to  the  necessary  principles  of  his  art.  Bernini 
delighted  in  the  most  curious  and  daring  experiments  upon 
his  materials,  and  treated  marble  as  if  it  had  been  clay 
or  wax.  Under  him  all  the  distinctive  bounds  of  sculpture 
were  transgressed,  and  the  object  seemed  to  be  to  rival  the 
painter's  art.  Clouds,  landscape,  perspective,  and  other 
unattainable  representations  were  attempted,  till  the  whole 
subject  is  confused  in  the  flutter  of  unintelligible  details. 
That  he  was  an  artist  of  unquestionable  genius  cannot  be 
denied,  but  no  one  probably  did  more  to  precipitate  the 
fall  of  sculpture  than  Bernini.  The  immense  patronage  he 
received  during  a  long  career  (for  he  lived  during  nine 
pontificates)  filled  Italy  with  his  productions.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  may  be  noticed  his  group  of  "  Apollo 
and  Daphne,"  tor  its  bold  invention,  the  forcible  manner  in 
which  the  story  is  told,  and  the  "  bravura"  of  its  execution. 
The  god  is  pursuing  the  unwilling  fair  one,  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  reaching  her  she  is,  in  answer  to  her  prayer 
for  protection,  changed  into  a  tree.  The  passion  of  the 
lover  is  displayed  in  his  eager  action  and  his  flying  hair  and 
drapery,  while  the  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  is  shown  by 
ber  floating  tresses,  her  fingers'  end*  and  her  toes  sprouting 
forth  in  elaborately-executed  laurel  leavet.  The  bad  taste 
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arc.  of  this  picturesque  treatment  i>  only  equalled  by  the  extra- 
ordinary executive  talent  displayed  in  the  representation. 
The  "  Extacy  of  Sta.  Teresa"  is  another  work  of  the  kind, 
in  which,  amidst  the  flutter  of  drapery  and  clouds,  it  is  dit- 
ficdk  to  discover  the  figure  of  the  saint.  In  St  Peter'*  the 
magnificent  monuments  ol  Urban  \  I II.  and  Alexander  \  11. 
are  examples  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  sculptor;  mar- 
vellous for  their  execution,  but  debased  by  the  most  meretri- 
cious taste.  The  colossal  statues  of  the  Four  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  in  bronze  gilt,  supporting  the  chair  of  St  Peter, 
arc  also  by  this  artist.  The  idea  is  grand,  but  the  atti- 
tudes arc  affected  and  the  forms  exaggerated.  In  his 
statue  of  "  David  preparing  to  hurl  the  stone  at  Goliath" — 
a  work  of  gTeat  energy  and  expression,  and  executed  when 
he  was  young— Bernini  is  said  to  give  a  portrait  of  himself. 
The  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Navona  at  Home  is  another  of 
the  numerous  strange  and  dating  performances  of  this  artist. 

Allexsandro  Algardi,  of  Bologna,  was  contemporary  with 
Bernini,  and  deserves  mention,  although  his  works  are 
injured  by  the  same  defects  that  characterise  the  produc- 
tions of  that  sculptor.  Algardi's  great  an. I  best  known 
performance  is  over  one  of  the  altars  in  St  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  represents  St  Paul  and  St  Peter  appearing  to 
Attila  and  his  hosts.  It  is  in  marble,  in  rilievo,  and  mea- 
sures about  30  feet  in  height  by  15  in  width.  There  are 
passage*  of  considerable  merit  in  this  composition  ;  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  all  through  treated  upon  the  |irinciplo  of  a 
picture,  and  attempts  effects  which  can  only  be  properly 
rendered  by  colour.  The  numerous  figures  and  rilievi  of 
putti,  or  children,  by  Francisco  di  Quesnoy,  better  known 
as  "  il  Fiamingo,"  have  given  this  sculptor  a  well-merited 
title  to  distinction  ;  and  a  statue  by  him  of  Susanna  in  the 
church  of  La  Madonna  di  Lorcto  at  Rome  may  also  be 
noticed  as  a  work  of  great  feeling  and  even  beauty. 

Roubiliac  followed  in  the  same  road,  and  his  great  ability 
increased  his  influence  in  establishing  a  most  meretricious 
school  of  artists.  The  fact  of  his  having  had  great  employ- 
ment in  England  enables  us  to  judge  more  easily  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  his  style.  One  of  his  best  wurks 
is  the  statue  of  Eloquence,  in  the  monument  of  a  Duke  of 
Argylc  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  action  is  earnest,  and 
the  expression  full  of  character.  In  the  same  church  is  a 
much-commended  work  in  memory  of  Lady  Nightingale. 
It  shows,  like  all  the  productions  of  this  artist',  great  power ; 
but  it  is  an  example  of  mistaken  design,  and  shows  how 
fatally  the  transgression  of  the  true  rules  of  art  must  act. 
A  much-admired  work  by  Roubiliac  is  the  monument  of 
Bishop  Hough  in  Worcester  cathedral.  In  the  hall  of  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  statue  by  him  of  Sliakspcare. 
Roubiliac  ha*  shown  marvellous  ingenuity  in  his  execution ; 
but  he  has  done  himself  injustice  by  bestowing  so  much 
pains  upon  the  inferior  accessories  of  flying  draperies  fringes, 
the  minute  details  of  dress,  in  buttons  and  button-holes, 
perukes  and  the  fine  folds  and  clocks  of  stockings,  which 
withdraw  the  attention  from  many  very  admirable  qualities 
in  the  nobler  parts  of  his  designs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  phase  of 
sculpture,  and  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by  enumerating 
the  minute  and  laborious  performances  of  the  smaller  race 
of  sculptors  who  imitated  the  worst  peculiarities  of  the 
school.  In  the  church  of  S.  Severn  at  Naples  are  some 
very  curious  examples  of  patience  and  bad  taste  in  statue's 
by  San  Martino  and  C'orradino ;  one  is  of  Modesty,  covered 
all  over  with  a  thin  veil,  another  a  figure  of  Falsehood  within 
a  net  of  which  the  me»hes  are  relieved,  and  u  third  repre- 
sents a  dead  Christ  covered  with  drapery.  Others  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  mentioned ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  what 
has  been  said  that  sculpture  no  longer  held  a  position  of 
dignity,  nor  was  it  practised  in  a  way  to  receive  or  deserve 
the  ndmiratii.ui  of  true  judges  of  art.  The  above  pieces  of 
workmanship  arc  specimens  only  of  the  carver's  skill  and 
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patience  ;  and  such  sculpture,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  Bealpton. 

as  fine  art,  can  rank  but  little  higher  than  an  exercise  of  me-  

ch.iuical  ingenuity  ;  for  it  often  is  totally  independent  of  in- 
vention or  sentiment,  or  other  really  artistical  quality.  Oc- 
casionally an  artist  of  superior  taste  or  higher  feeling  in  art 
appeared,  but  he  was  not  seconded  or  supimrtcd  by  any 
refinement  in  his  patrons,  nor  by  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 
The  talent  that  existed — and  the  names  of  the  sculptors 
above  mentioned  prove  its  existence — was  exhausted  in  the 
endeavour  to  excite  curiosity  and  admiration  for  the  skill 
shown  in  pretty  conceit*  or  elaborate  execution.  The 
magnificent  collections  of  ancient  sculpture  preserved  in 
the  cities  of  Italy,  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples,  tailed 
to  impress  ujxm  sculptors  or  patrons  the  value  of  those 
principles  which  had  led  to  the  perfection  of  Greek  art ; 
and  even  when  their  forms,  modified  by  the  fashions  and 
bad  taste  of  the  age,  were  repeated,  there  was  no  true  feel- 
ing or  inspiration  to  elevate  the  works  above  the  character 
of  indifferent  copies  or  tame  imitations. 

The  honour  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  taste,  or  rather 
of  leading  it  back  to  a  recognition  of  true  |>rinciples  is 
eminently  due  to  two  sculptors  of  our  own  age,  Canova 
and  Flaxman.  To  the  former  Italy  owes  her  emancipation 
from  those  false  perceptions  which  had,  from  the  influence 
of  the  Bernini  school,  so  long  diverted  the  current  of  pure 
taste.  To  Flaxman  the  art  owes  equal  obligation,  though 
he  had  not  the  same  opportunity  as  Canova  of  making  his 
su|K-rior  merit  known.  No  modern  sculptor  has  entered 
so  deeply  into  the  recesses  of  ancient  art  as  Flaxman  ;  his 
style  was  founded  upon  their  principles,  combined  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  Pisjini  and  others  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  purer  and  simpler  taste  of  which  some  of  the  earlier 
works  of  Canova,  as  his  "Theseus,"  "  Daedalus,"  and  "  Ica- 
rus" and  others  gave  promise,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  less 
conspicuous  in  some  of  his  later  productions ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  seduced  from  the  staid  and  somewhat  severe 
simplicity  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  sculpture,  by 
the  fascination  of  highly-wrought  execution  and  the  elabo- 
ration of  surface.  In  Flaxman  exceptions  will  be  found  of 
a  directly  contrary  character.  In  his  works  execution  uill 
be  (bund  a  very  secondary  object  compared  with  design, 
though  in  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of  which  modern 
sculpture  can  boast,  "  The  contest  of  Michael  with  Satan." 
Flaxman  has  shown  tliat  this  deficiency  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  want  of  know  ledge  or  power.  '  The  works  of  these 
eminent  sculptors  are  before  the  world  ;  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  discuss  them  more  particularly  in  this  place. 
The  influence  of  these  second  restorers  of  sculpture  on 
the  art  of  their  day  is  acknowledged  ;  and  though  distinct 
schools  have  arisen  out  of  those  which  they  may  be  said  to 
have  formed,  the  merit  is  justly  due  to  them  of  having  at 
least  directed  attention  to  that  which  is  truly  excellent. 

Before  concluding  the  history  of  sculpture  with  some 
few  remarks  upon  its  condition  in  England,  it  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  a  sculptor  of  distinguished  merit  to  give 
him  his  just  position  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  Itonour- 
ably  and  successfully  exercised  this  art.  Albert  Thor- 
waldscn,  a  native  of  Iceland,  but  long  resident  in  Italy, 
has  left  behind  him  several  productions  exhibiting  a  pro- 
found feeling  for  art :  excellent  in  design,  composition, 
and  form.  Like  most  modern  sculptors  he  drew  largely 
from  the  ancients  for  his  subjects  ;  but  he  also  illustrated 
others  which  were  suggested  by  his  own  faith  and  feelings. 
His  "  Mercury"  and  his  "Jason"  are  pre-eminent  amongst 
the  former ;  while  in  his  majestic  colossal  statue  of  Christ,  at- 
tended by  the  twelve  apostles  (now  placed  in  niches  in  a 
church  at  Copenhagen),  in  his  rilievi  of  "Charity,"  ami 
other  subjects  from  scripture  teaching,  he  has  1'ke  our  own 
Flaxman,  shown  that  the  modem  artist  need  not  necessarily 
be  confined  to  heathen  poetry  and  mythology  for  ample 
and  exquisite  materials  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  al- 
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.  though  he  may  very  properly  adopt  the  principle  of  beauty 
of  form  which  the  Greek  sculptor*  applied  so  admirably  in 
their  works. 

The  schools  of  sculpture  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain 
no  doubt  emanated  from  those  established  in  Italy,  and  their 
earlier  history  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  revival  of 
art  in  that  country  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  of  them 
at  any  length.  As  the  art  progressed,  the  <culptors  of  each 
of  these  nations  established  their  claims  to  distinction  ;  and 
in  France  especially  names  of  very  high  pretension  arc 
met  with.  Goujon  was  deservedly  eminent  even  among 
the  great  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  the  produc- 
tions of  Pilon,  Fuget,  Girardon,  Lc  Moinc,  Coustou,  have 
secured  for  these  artists  a  well-deserved  reputation.  The 
i  of  the  best  of  the  French  sculptors  will  bear 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  sculpture  vraj  exercised  exten- 
sively and  with  great  success  by  native  artists  in  Spain ; 
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inariton  with  those  of  any  modern  nation  in  knowledge 
of  form,  careful  execution,  and  bold  conception.  The 


>  of  treatment  often,  it  must  be  admitted,  partakes  of 
the  taste  of  particular  periods,  and,  especially  in  the  works 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  marked  by  affectation  and  a 
somewhat  theatrical  air  in  the  action  anil  expression,  which 
detract  from  the  claims  of  the  French  to  rank  as  a  sound 
school  of  art  s  but  in  other  respects  the  high  qualities  of 
the  French  sculptors  admit  of  no  dispute,  "it  lias  always 
i  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  France  to  encourage  the 
,  and  especially  to  foster  native  talent ;  and  the 
thus  shown  ha*  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
It  has,  in  the  first  place,  given  an  honourable  stimulus  to 
llieir  professors,  and.  in  the  next,  the  successful  progress  of 
the  higher  detriments  has  acted  most  beneficially  on  the 
haracter  of  design  throughout  all  branches  of 
Justry.  In  the  history  of  art  in  France  there  has  been 
i  illiberal  exclusion  of  foreigners ;  but  there  always  has 
a  patriotic  feeling  that  native  artists  should  be  en- 
ll  and  this  consistent  protection  and  interest  in 
I  may  fairly  be  con>idcred  in  no  slight  degree 
the  high  position  the  arts,  in  almost  every  depart- 

Thc  German  school  of  sculpture,  till  of  late  years,  was 
attached  to  a  peculiar  style  which  the  national  taste  for 
simplicity  and  love  of  local  association  seem  to  have  en- 
grafted on  the  early  Italian  art  which  had  penetrated  into 
the  country  when  the  scholars  of  the  Fisani  travelled  over 
Europe  pra'ctisingand  teaching  wherever  tltcy  found  employ- 
ment. This  has  given  a  somewhat  dry  and  quaint  character 
to  much  of  their  sculpture  produced  lscfore  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  may  indeed  be  found  in  works  of  a  subse- 
quent date.  During  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  giving  a  higher  quality  of  form  to 
their  productions  in  this  art  |  and  the  execution  of  the  works 
of  the  more  eminent  of  the  German  sculptors  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  any  ol  their  contemporaries.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  modern  artificial  taste  for  classical  imitations 
lias  extended  to  Germany,  but  it  has  acted  less  forcibly 
there  than  in  Italy,  France,  or  England;  the  national  and 
domestic  element,  so  strong  in  the  German  character,  in- 
ducing their  artists  to  exercise  their  art  upon  subjects  which 
i  the  sympathies  of  the  age. 


and  many  of  the  churches  possess  works  of  a  very  high 
quality  by  Alonzo  Cano,  Hernandez,  and  their  contempo- 
raries. The  close  political  connection  that  so  long  existed 
between  Italy  and  Spain  will  account  for  the  similarity  of 
ftyle  in  the  art  of  the  (wo  countries,  and  many  Italian  sculp- 
tors of  reputation  visited  Spain.  Torregiano,  a*  has  been 
stated,  proceeded  thither  from  England,  and  died  there 
after  executing  various  works.  A  peculiar  practice  pre- 
vailed which  gives  a  very  remarkable  diameter  to  the 
Spanish  sculpture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  statue* 
of  religious  subjects.  — and  in  Spain  the  talents  of  the  artist* 
were  almost  exclusively  exercised  in  the  service  of  the 
church,— as  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  saint*,  and  similar  per- 
sonages, were  carefully  executed  In  sculpture,  but  after- 
wards they  were  a*  carefully  painted,  so  as  to  imitate,  with 
all  possible  truth,  the  appearance  of  nature.  The  effect  of 
these  works  is  said  to  be  very  startling,  but  very  disagree- 
able ;  tbey  appear  almost  to  be  living  figures,  or  tabteawc 
WTsWI,  standing  a*  models.  This  is  a  practice  that  cannot 
be  admired  or  recommended  by  good  taste.  It  in  fact 
takes  works  out  of  the  strict  category  of  sculpture,  without 
placing  them  in  the  condition  of  pictures.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  really  fine  sculpture  or  painting  to  make  the  spec- 
tator, who  contemplates  a  picture,  a  group,  or  a  statue,  be- 
lieve he  is  looking  at  real,  living  figures.1 

The  short  time,  comparatively  with  other  countries,  daring 
which  sculpture  ha*  been  practised  in  England,  precludes 
it  from  taking  a  place  in  the  early  history  of  art  with  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  English  sculptor*  exercised 
no  influence  on  the  style  of  the  art;  and  it  is  not  till  tha 
eighteenth  century  that  any  place  can  be  claimed  for  our 
native  artists.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  although 
there  is  no  account  of  the  practice  of  sculpture,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were  native  artists  in  England 
at  a  very  early  date.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  tra- 
ced by  Flnxman,  respecting  the  "great 
of  Cadwalio,  who  died  677 ;  but  two 
effigies  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  of  two  of  it*  abbots,  arc  of  great  historical  interest. 
They  arc  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
turies. One  is  of  Vitalis,  who  died  in  10S7;  the  other  of 
Crispinus,  who  died  1117.  Whether  two  statues  of  Henry 
I.  and  his  queen  in  Rochester  cathedral  were  of  that  date, 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  cannot  be  determined  ; 
but  there  is  evidence  of  the  art  having  been  exercised  in 
England  extensively  within  a  hundred  years  of  that  time. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Wells  cathedral,  which  is  copi- 
ously decorated  with  sculpture,  was  completed  in  the  year 
1242  ;  and  that  Cimabue.  one  of  the  fathers  of  Italian' art, 
was  only  bom  in  1210 ;  and  Giotto  did  not  appear  till  1276. 
The  building  of  this  church  was  therefore  going  on  while 
Xiccolo  Fisano  was  exercising  his  art  in  Italy,  and  it  wa* 
finished  between  thirty  and  forty  years  before  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  the  Duomo  of 
Orvieto,  wa*  commenced.  The  sculpture  which  decorates 
Well*  cathedral  is  of  course  very  rude  in  point  of  art ;  but 


and  terrible" 


»  The  question  of  colouring  sculpture  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  here,  where  it  is  only 
practice  tbst  hu  obtain*.!  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  tb*  art.  That  the  aneienU  employed  colour  In  s  variety  of  materials  as 
well  at  Id  pigments,  there  is  no  doubt.  Kxtreme  decoration  and  love  of  finery  is  a  characteristic  of  all  early  and  barbarous  nations, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  sculpture  of  remote  antiquity  was  everywhere  painted.  At  art  in  the  timea  referred  to  was  used  almost  r»- 
rluaivcly  for  religious  purpoare.  Ilia  mode  of  treatment  became  prescriptive  ;  and  therefor*,  even  after  ft  purer  taste  was  eeUb1i*hed 
generally  in  design  and  form,  aa  was  the  case  in  the  age  of  l'erietes,  sod  when  Phidias  exercised  his  art,  the  established  usage  of  richly 
decorating  the  statues  of  the  gods  was  still  adhered  tn  in  very  mtny  instances.  The  colour  was  put  on  thickly  and  uniformly 
overs  sfurro  ground,  and  without  tints.  Vermilion  and  white  vrere  those  usually  employed  for  tb*  naked  parts.  The  eye*  were  often 
made  of  glass  or  atone.  It  is  not  possibl«  to  conceive  that  In  their  general  practice,  the  great  sculptors  of  antiquity  would  consent  to 
injure  and  conceal  the  perfection  of  surface  they  gave  to  their  marble  by  thus  coating  snd  disfiguring  It  with  thick  opaque,  colour. 
It  must  also  b*  borne  in  mind  that  colour  was  extensively  used  in  architectural  enrichment,  and  sculpture  usually  was  so  Intimately  as. 
socisted  with  architecture  that  it  partook  of  the  decorative  character,  and  was  subject  to  iu  conditions.  This  gives,  so  far,  s  reasonable 
account  for  the  practice  of  tha  ancients,  but  It  affords  no  excuse  for  the  affectation  of  IU  modern  re-introduction  In  isolated  sod  gallery 
statues.  (Kugler,  JhlfcAnrnut  Weetmscott,  On  C'efourtno  &atu«,  1669;  Hittorf;  tiusticrnsrr  dc  Uuir.ey.  U  Jafiltr  Olvwiiiesj,  *c.) 
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Sculpture,  it  is  of  great  interest,  from  the  character  of  the  designs,  and 
■  _r  v  — i  ^  from  the  date  of  its  execution.  It  illustrates  various 
subjects  of  Scripture-history  and  acts  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour ;  besides  recording,  in  statues  of  heroic  size,  the 
memory  of  saint*,  kings,  queens,  and  others,  who  were  pro- 
bably patrons  and  benefactors  of  the  church.  Another  cir- 
cumstance of  interest  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
example  in  this  country  of  sucli  sculptural  enrichment 
exhibiting  a  connected  series  of  Scripture  illustrations  ;  but 
its  importance  may  be  still  greater  if,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
il  is  the  first  specimen  of  the  kind  known  to  exist  in  Western 
Europe.  Its  origin,  then,  becomes  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance. It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  earliest 
Italian  practitioners  may,  in  their  wanderings,  have  pene- 
trated as  far  as  England  ;  but  the  style  of  the  sculpture  cer- 
tainly does  not  resemble  that  of  the  Italian  artists  wIhj  un- 
doubtedly were  employed  on  the  tombs  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  of  Henry  III. ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  so 
easily  associated  with  the  art  derived  from  that  source. 
Flaxman,  admitting  this,  was  dis|M>sed  to  think  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  East,  conceiving  that,  as  it  was  not  Italian,  it 
miglit  have  been  founded  on  examples  seen  by  the  Crusaders ; 
a  speculation  which  has  little  probability  to  recommend  it. 
That  the  Crusaders  influenced  thecivilization  of  Europe  must 
be  conceded,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  ingenious  eastern  arts 
became  known,  and  were  introduced  by  those  who  returned 
from  those  wars ;  but  it  scarcely  can  be  likely  that  any 
light  could  be  thrown  on  sculpture  by  the  practice  of  the 
eastern  nations.  No  writer  seems  to  have  allowed  himself 
to  think  it  possible  that  the  English  could  liave  been  capable, 
at  any  period  of  their  history,  of  producing  such  art  as  was 
required  for  the  decoration  of  their  sacred  and  other  edi- 
fices, even  of  the  rude  and  primitive  kind  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  therefore  all  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  and  in- 
vention to  give  the  honour  of  it,  such  as  it  is  to  any  rather 
than  their  own  countrymen.  The  preponderance  of  the 
foreign  element  in  the  court*  of  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
and  the  little  knowledge  of,  or  feeling  for,  art  in  the  higher 
classes,  have  always  tended  to  depress  or  ignore  the  at- 
tempts of  native  artists  to  do  at  home  that  which  the 
artists  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  effected  for  the 
credit  of  their  respective  countries ;  and  on  all  occasions, 
till  a  comparatively  late  period,  foreign  painters  and  sculp- 
tors were  preferred  and  employed.  Want  of  opportunity  and 
want  of  practice,  all-sufficient  causes  in  themselves  of  inferi- 
ority, were  assumed,  too  often  by  those  but  little  competent 
to  judge,  to  be  proofs  of  national  incapacity ;  and  till  Chris- 
topher Wren  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  country  in  archi- 
:  it  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  that  an  English- 
i  could  make  himself  worthy  to  take  a  position  as  a  real 
artist.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  northern  nations  to  the 
various  tonus  of  beauty,  whether  in  the  imitative  arts  or  in 
,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  habit  of  slight  and 
i  by  those  from  whom,  from  their  influence  and 
,  encouragement  might  rather  have  been  expected, 
suppressed  the  growth  of  art  among  the  English,  and  para- 
lysed tl>e  efforts  of  the  few  who  might  have  any  desire  or 
ambition  to  practise  it.  It  must,  however,  at  the  same  time 
be  admitted,  that  with  the  disadvantages  that  doubtless  ac- 
crued to  the  establishment  and  progress  of  native  art  in 
England  by  the  constant  immigration  and  employment  of 
foreigners,  some  advantages  have  also  to  be  acknowledged. 
The  inducement  held  out  by  the  liberal 
procured  in  England  by  every  kind  of 
brought  among  us  artists  of  a  superior  class,  from  whom 
much  could  be  learned  in  matters  of  technical  detail,  in 
which  our  own  ill-educated  practitioners  were  greatly  defi- 
cient;  a„d  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  led  to  consider- 
able improvement  in  our  own  schools.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  however,  art  in  England,  with 


to  be 


very  trifling  exceptions,  was  in  the  same  low  state  with  Sculpt™*, 
respect  to  taste  as  it  was  on  the  Continent ;  and  the  sculp-  s~~s/-m~/ 
tors  (foreigners,  of  course)  who  were  then  practising  here, 
— Scbeemacher,  Rysbrich,  and  Roubiliac— -have  left  evi- 
dence of  the  debased  condition  of  the  art,  although,  as  has 
before  been  observed,  there  arc  among  the  works  of  the 
last-named  artist  many  productions  of  great  merit. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  England 
is  very  rich  in  its  series  of  ecclesiastical  and  monumental 
sculpture,  from  the  earliest  introduction  of  that  class  of 
art  in  this  country.  lieference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  effigies  in  low  relief  of  two  abbots  of  Westminster,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  to  the  statues  which 
decorate  Wells  cathedral.  At  first  all  sculpture  to  com- 
memorate individuals  was  confined  to  the  ecclesiastics,  the 
clergy  having  the  exclusive  control  over  these  works.  The 
earliest  monumental  effigy  of  a  king  is  that  of  John  in 
Worcester  cathedral,  the  date  12I&  The  next  of  royal 
personages  are  those  in  bronze,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of 
Henry  III.  (1272),  and  of  Eleanor  the  queen  of  Edward 
I.  (1290).  From  this  time  there  is  a  continued  succession 
of  such  works,  which  arc  not  only  highly  valuable  from 
their  historical  importance,  but  for  the  illustration  they 
afford  of  the  clianges  in  the  style  of  monumental  design. 
Some  of  those  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth 
centuries  are  particularly  rich  in  design,  and  deserve  atten- 
tion for  many  valuable  qualities  of  art.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  from  its  commencement  till  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  monumental  sculpture  exhibits  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  earlier  ages.  It 
was  of  course  modified  in  its  forms  and  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, as  may  be  seen  in  numerous  examples  of  easy 
reference  that  abound  in  our  cathedrals  and  older  churches, 
but  everywhere  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  religious. 
Figures,  whether  they  are  lying  recumbent  on  their  tombs 
or  kneeling,  a  posture  not  so  often  met  with  in  the  princi- 
pal subject  in  early  monumental  sculpture,  are  usually 
represented  praying  ;  or  if  not  literally  occupied  in  the  act 
of  prayer,  they  generally  liave  accessories  or  accompani- 
ments referring  to  religious  exercises,  or  are  attended  by 
ministering  angels,  either  supporting  the  cushion  at  the 
head  or  grouped  at  the  feet  of  trie  person  represented.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  effigies  of 
the  knights  in  the  Temple  church,  and  others  that  might 
be  mentioned ;  but  generally  the  sentiment  described  was 
the  prevailing  one  in  this  class  of  works.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  a  departure  from  this  characteristic  of  church 
sculpture  is  observable,  and  in  a  few  years  all  reference  to 
the  religious  character  in  such  works  is  lost  sight  of.  The 
taste  exhibited  in  monumental  design  of  the  date  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  is  exceedingly  bad,  but  after  that 
time  this  class  of  art  still  further  deteriorated,  and  the 
monuments  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  wanting  in  tbe  asso- 
ciations which  seem  to  be  so  essential  in  works  of  this  kind. 

It  has  been  asserted — and  the  assertion  has,  for  want  of 
being  properly  canvassed,  been  too  readily  admitted  by 
some  writers — that  the  decline  of  art  in  England,  and  espe^- 
daily  the  change  in  the  sentiment  of  monumental  design, 
was  owing  to  the  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  opinion  is  quite  unfounded.  In  the  first  place  England 
had  no  distinct  school  of  art ;  all,  or  almost  all,  that  was 
produced  was  by  foreigners.  In  the  next,  if  the  T 
tion  of  art  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  change  in  the  i 
convictions  of  the  nation,  the  proof  of  it  should  be 
only  among  the  people  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  examples  of  I 
places  of  worship,  deviating  much  i 
sculpture  from  all  religious  and  Ch 
sign,  abound  all  over  the  Continent.  In  1 
in  St  Peter's,  where,  according  to  1 
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of  the  Reformation,  the  utmost  propriety  and  purity  of  de- 
sign might  be  expected,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  taste 
and  feeling  exhibited  in  most  of  the  monument*  of  the  time 
referred  to.  Some  of  these  work*  arc  not  only  utterly  in- 
>priate,  but  are  of  a  most  objectionable  character.  Iii- 
,  in  this  particular,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  sliow  that, 
gh  the  later  Puritan  feeling  carried  the  anti-art  preju- 
dice to  an  excess  which  i*  to  be  deplored,  the  Reformation, 
instead  of  assisting  in  debasing  art,  was  a  powerful  cause  of 
purifying  it.  It  is  a  subject  ol  just  and  honourable  pride  that 
such  objectionable  and  even  scandalous  subject*,  as  occa- 
sionally occur  in  England  in  screens  and  on  clioir-stall*  of 
the  medieval  time,  and  which,  being  in  sacred  places,  were 
of  course  executed  under  the  sanction  of  the  clergy,  are 
never  met  with  in  the  later  decoration  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. This  subject  is  here  only  briefly  touched  upon  with 
reference  to  the  sentiment  of  a  particular  class  of  art ;  and 
to  vindicate  the  Reformation  from  lite  unjust  charge  of  hav- 


a  slight  re-action  in  favour  of  art  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  It  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  tlie 
introduction  of  some  works  of  art  from  the  Continent ;  and 
the  interest  in  the  subject  exhibited  by  the  king  himself  and 
bis  desire  to  acquire  objects  of  the  kind  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  taste  for  art  in  his  court.  The  political  disturbances  that 
soon  began  to  disturb  the  kingdom  were,  however,  fatal  to 
the  development  of  this  feeling ;  and  though  there  was  con- 
siderable patronage  and  encouragement  given  to  the  sister 
arts,  sculpture  rapidly  declined.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  the  collections  he  had  made  were  dispersed,  many  of  the 
finest  productions  in  painting  being  sold  and  carried  out  of 
the  country.  The  original  cartoons  of  Raffaclle  and  those 
of  Andrea  Mantegna,  both  now  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court,  would  have  shared  this  fate,  and  would  have  been 
lost  to  us  but  for  the  interference  of  Cromwell.  By  his 
command  they  were  purchased  for  the  nation.1 

Three  sculptors  of  some  eminence  may  be  noticed  here 
who  were  practising  with  success  in  England.  Stone,  who 
died  in  1647,  is  the  author,  among  other  works,  of  a  large 
monument  in  memory  of  a  member  of  the  Newcastle 
family,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  which  Flaxman,  in  his 
review  of  English  sculpture,  thinks  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. Cains  Gabriel  Cibber,  born  in  1630,  is  known  a* 
the  sculptor  of  the  two  stone  statues  of  "  Madness''  and 
"  Melancholy"  at  Bethlehem  Hospital.  They  arc  remark- 
able works  lor  expression,  and  for  bold  and  vigorous  design 
and  execution.  Grindley  Gibbon  was  the  sculptor  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  James  II.  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
banquetting-house  at  Whitehall,  a  work  of  considerable 
merit,  though  the  action  is  rather  theatrical.  The  costume 
is  tliat  of  a  Roman  general.  This  artist  deserves  particular 
mention  as  one  of  the  must  distinguished  carvers  in  wood. 
He  was  much  employed  by  Charles  II.  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  Hampton  Court,  where  his  works  may  still  be  seen. 
He  also  executed  the  wood  carvings  in  the  screen  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  a*  well  as  other  elaborate  performances 
of  the  kind  at  (he  country  seats  of  many  of  the  nobility. 
His  imitation  of  birds,  dead  game,  foliage,  fruit,  and  such 
objects,  deserve  the  highest  praise.    He  died  in  1721. 

Nothing  could  be  lower  than  the  state  of  sculpture  in 
England  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges.  In 
that  of  George  HI.  a  new  era  commenced.  The  posi- 
tion and  im|x>rtance  of  art  as  a  pursuit  honourable  to  a 
civilized  nation  were  admitted,  and  the  first  national  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  existence  in  England  was  made.  It  is 
nut  yet  a  hundred  years  since  this  was  effected,  but  the  result 
of  this  recognition  has  been  of  a  kind  amply  to  satisfy  those 
who  Imped  well  for  the  credit  of  English  talent.  Artists 


out  the  leading  peculiarities  that  have  marked  their  practk 
The  chief  sculptors  who  arose  after  the  disappearance 
the  Kysbrach  and  Rouhiliac  schools,  and  who  began  to  e 


have  in  this  short  time  appeared  who  will  bear 
with  their  contemporaries  all  over  die  world.  To 
but  a  few  names:  in  architecture,  Wren  and 
in  painting,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wilkie,  and  Tur- 
ner; in  engraving,  Sharpe  and  Woollet  (and  there  are  many 
others  who  might  easily  be  added  in  all  branches  of  the 
arts),  have  triumphantly  disposed  of  the  charge  of  national 
incompetency.  Of  living  artists,  many  of  whom  have  justly 
acquired  a  widely-extended  reputation,  it  would  be  invidi- 
ous here  to  -peak.  In  sculpture,  England  has  within  the  last 
few  years  possessed  very  eminent  names ;  and  as  some  of  these 
have  exercised  considerable  influence,  it  may  be  desirable, 
in  concluding  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  art,  to  point 

practice, 
of 
ex- 

their  art  with  some  independent  feeling,  were  Banks, 
Nollekens,  Flaxman,  Westmacott,  and  Chantrev. 
The  merit  of  Banks  may  be  judged  of  by  his  large  group  in 
the  facade  or  the  gallery  or  the  British  Institution  in  Pall 
Mall,  representing  Shakespeare  between  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing j  by  his  elegant  and  expressive  composition'in  marble  in 
the  National  Gallery,  of  "Thetis  rising  from  the  Sea  to  con- 
sole Achilles;"  his  fine  statue  in  marble  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy or  u  A  Falling  Giant,"  and  other  works.  Nollekens 
produced  many  works  allowing  a  close  observation  or  nature 
and  accomplishment  in  the  executive  part  ■  his  art.  In  busts 
especially  his  practice  was  very  great,  and  he  also  produced 
some  statues  of  considerable  merit.  His  drapery  was,  how- 
ever, poor  in  design,  and  showed  the  influence  ol  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  preceding  schools.  » 

Flaxman  has  made  an  European  reputation  of  which 
his  countrv  may  feel  justly  proud.  As  a  designer,  his  fame 
is  established  by  his  compositions  from  Homer,  L  chylus, 
and  Dante,  as  well  as  by  other  works.  Among  his  pro- 
ductions in  sculpture  may  be  especially  mentioned  the 
group  of  "Michael  overcoming  Satan  ;"  a  performance  that 
places  its  author  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  sculptors.  His 
composition  in  rilievo  of  "  Mercury  conveying  Pandora  to 
Earth,"  those  from  the  Lord's  Prayer,  his  elaborate  and 
classical  "  Shield  of  Achilles,"  after  Homer,  cast  in  gold, 
and  numerous  works  illustrating  passages  of  Scripture,  in- 
troduced in  monumental  designs,  attest  the  fertility  of  his 
invention  mid  the  true  genius  that  characterised  his  concep- 
tions. Flax  man's  style  was  founded  on  the  beautiful  ancient 
examples,  especially  in  the  designs  on  Greek  fictile  vases, 
modified  by  his  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  simplicity 
and  sentiment  of  the  early  Christian  art  of  the  Pisani  and 
their  followers.  With  Flaxman  execution  was  subservient 
to  invention,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  his  most 
beautiful  conceptions  suffer  from  their  inadequate  execution. 

Westmacott  derived  his  earlier  impressions  from  the 
ancient  statues ;  and  the  influence  of  antique  art  appears  in 
the  generality  of  his  designs.  Some  very  original  concep- 
tions are,  however,  found  in  this  artist's  works.  Among 
these,  the  large  alto-rilievo  of  the  "  Dream  of  Horace,"  at 
Pit  worth,  the  illustrations  of  the  Progress  of  Civilization,  the 
Invention  and  Progress  or  Navigation,  and  similar  sub- 
jects deserve  attention.  Among  his  best  known  ideal  or 
sentimental  statues,  not  or  the  antique  school,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  well-known  group  of  the  "  Distressed  Mother," 
and  a  group  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child."  These  have  great 
expression,  and  arc  also  examples  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  and  true  principles  of  the  art.  His  portrait- 
statues  in  bronze  and  marble  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
his  public  monument*,  exhibiting  great  fancy  and  inven- 
tion, may  be  seen  in  the  churches  and 
different  parts  of  England. 


1  It  Is  curious  to  know  that  the  cartoons  of  Andres  Mantegna  wort  valued  at  L.2000,  while  those  of  Uaffaelle,  which  had  Wen  pur. 
'  for  Charles  I.  by  Kutiens,  were  estimated  at  only  L.3W. 
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Sro>;>iur*.  Chantrry  had  no  academical  education  in  the  art  in 
^— ^  which  Ik;  became  so  eminent;  a  circumstance  which  ac- 
count* for  many  of  the  excellences  and  delects  of  hit  prac- 
tice. Hi*  sound  common-sense  enabled  him  to  perceive 
the  falsehood  of  a  school  of  modern  art  which  was  always 
repeating  ancient  designs  and  forms,  and  he  therefore  took 
nature,  as  lie  viewed  her,  for  hi*  example.  In  his  portrait- 
sMtucs  in  their  modern  costume,  and  in  his  busts  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  his  own  age  and  people.  I«i  his  busts 
of  men  be  was  without  a  rival  ;  for  although  they  Are 
wanting  in  what  the  learned  in  art  understand  by  ideality, 
they  exhibit  a  truthfulness  in  their  individuality  and  cha- 
racter that  justly  place  them  among  the  best  works  of  their 
class.  In  many  of  his  portrait-statues  the  same  power  of 
seizing  the  salient  points  of  character  arc  seen.  But  few 
ideal  or  "  gallery"  works  by  Chantrey  exist.  Indeed,  his 
strength  consisted  in  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  real  or  na- 
tural ;  and,  not  having  any  sympathy  with  merely  classical 
art,  he  judiciously  confined  himself  w  ith  few  exceptions,  to 
the  treatment  of  subjects  out  of  the  pale  of  poetical  fancy 
or  invention. 

The  influences  that  affected  the  leading  sculptors  of  the 
English  school  may  still  be  variously  seen  in  the  produc- 
tions of  living  artists.  While  some  have  preferred  the 
ancient  Greek  examples,  both  for  subject  and  the  mode  of 
treatment,  others  have  sought  in  commoner  modern  sources 
both  the  subjects  for  illustration  and  the  forms  in  which 
they  arc  to  be  presented.  This  country  may  now  boast 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  executive  talent  in  sculp- 
ture; but  (be  ultimate  judgment  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
artist  must  be  left  to  the  just  award  of  time.  A  too  strict 
subserviency  to  ancient  example  may  retard  the  progress  of 
a  true,  original  school,  and  may  tend  to  establish  cold,  pas- 
sionless, artificial,  or  academical  art,  while  an  injudicious 
and  too  close  imitation  of  the  merely  natural  OUT,  in  like 
manner,  lead  to  a  low  standard  of  subject  and  form,  and 
thus  debase  a  high  and  fine  art  to  the  condition  of  vulgar, 
commonplace  image-making.  It  is  from  die  union  of  the 
expressive,  which  can  be  appreciated  by  modem  feelings 
and  sentiment,  with  the  highest  forms  of  beauty,  of  which  the 
true  elements  are  found  in  the  principles  pervading  Greek 
sculpture,  tluu  the  most  happy  success  will  result. 

The  processes  of  sculpture  are  now  so  generally  known 
that  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  describe  them ;  but  as 
a  history  of  the  art  would  scarcely  be  complete  without 
some  little  explanation  or  the  mechanical  awl  technical  con- 
duct of  a  work,  a  few  general  indications  of  the  sculptors 
mode  of  proceeding  are  here  added. 

The  artist  having  invented  or  conceived  his  subject, 
usually  begins  by  making  a  small  sketch  of  it  in  some 
plastic  or  obedient  substance,  as  clay  or  wax.  He  can 
change  and  alter  this  at  his  pleasure  till  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  composition,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  light  and 
shadow.  He  then  proceeds  to  copy  it  in  his  statue  or  group 
of  its  intended  size.  Ikfure  commencing  the  larger  model 
it  is  necessary  to  form  a  sort  of  skeleton'  or  frame-work  of 
iron  and  wood,  with  joints  mode  of  wire  to  support  the 
great  mass  of  clay.  1  his  iron  frame  is  firmly  fixed  upon  a 
turning  bench,  or  banker,  so  ihat  the  model  may  1ms  con- 
stantly moved  without  difficulty.  As  the  clay  is  likely  to 
shrink  as  it  gets  dry,  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to  wet  it 
by  sprinkling  water  over  it  with  a  brush,  or  from  a  large 
syringe,  and  by  laying  damp  cloths  upon  it    This  is  the 

Ceess  for  preparing  a  model  in  the  "  round."  in  modcl- 
rilicvo  of  either  kind,  n  plane  or  ground  is  prepared 
upon  which  the  design  is  or  should  be  carefully  drawn. 
The  clay  is  then  laid  in  small  quantities  upon  this,  the  out- 
line being  hounded  by  the  drawing;  and  the  bulk  or  pro- 
jection is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  relief  the  sculptor 
requires.    If  the  final  work  is  to  be  in  baked  clay  {terra- 


cotta) there  must  be  no  iron  or  wooden  nucleus,  and  the  Sculpt orr 

model  is  prepared  for  drying  without  such  support.  When  -- 
perfectly  dry,  the  model  is  placed  in  an  oven  and  slowly 
baked,  by  which  it  acquires  the  peculiar  brownish-red 
colour  seen  in  these  works.  If  the  final  work  is  to  be  in 
marble,  or  bronze,  or  plaster,  the  next  process  after  finish- 
ing the  model  is  to  mould  it.  This  is  done  by  covering  it 
w  ith  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  water,  which  quickly 
sets,  forming  a  hard  and  thick  coating  over  the  whole.  The 
clay  is  then  carefully  picked  out,  and  an  exact  matrix  or 
form  remains.  This  'is  washed  clean,  and  the  interior  is 
brushed  over  with  any  greasy  substance,  usually  a  composi- 
tion of  soap  and  oil,  to  prevent  the  fresh  plaster  w  ith  which 
it  is  to  be  filled  adhering  too  firmly  to  it.  The  fresh  plas- 
ter is  mixed  to  about  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  then 
poured  gently  into  the  mould  till  all  the  surface  is  filled  or 
covered.  When  this  is  set  the  old  plaster  mould  is  care- 
fully knocked  away  with  chisels,  and  the  true  cast  appears 
beneath,  giving  an  entire  lac-simile  of  the  model.  Some 
skill  is  required  in  making  moulds,  in  order  to  provide  for 
projecting  parts  and  undercutting* ;  practice  alone  can  give 
this.  The  above  general  instructions  explain  the  ordinary 
process.  In  metal  casting  or  founding  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  strengthening  of  the  parts  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  metal ;  but  the  principle;  described  in  plaster-moulding 
applies  also  to  the  preparation  for  metal-casting.  The  mix- 
ture of  metal  to  form  bronze,  the  heating  of  the  furnace,  burn- 
ing, chasing,  and  uther  processes  of  founding,  cannot  be  fully 
described  in  this  place,  as  they  belong  to  a  distinct  practice. 

If  the  model  is  to  be  copied  in  marble  or  stone,  the  first 
step  is  to  procure  a  block  of  the  required  size.  Two  stones, 
called  scale-stonci,  ore  then  prepared,  upon  one  of  which  the 
model  or  plaster  cast  is  placed,  and  upon  the  other  the 
rough  block  of  marble.  The  fronts  of  these  stones  have 
figured  marks  or  "  scales"  exactly  corresponding.  An  in- 
strument, capable  of  being  moved  by  socket-joints  and 
moveable  arms,  is  then  applied  to  the  scale- stone  of  the 
model,  and  a  projecting  point  or  "  needle*  is  made  to  touch 
a  particular  part  of  the  model  itself.  This  is  carefully  re- 
moved to  the  scale-stone  of  the  rough  block,  and  the 
marble  is  cut  away  till  the  14  needle"  reaches  so  far  into  the 
block  as  to  correspond  with  the  "  point"  taken  on  the 
model.  A  pencil-mark  is  then  made  to  show  that  the 
point  is  fixed.  This  process  is  repeated  all  over  the 
model  and  the  block  til)  a  rough  copy  or  shape  of  the 
model  is  entirely  made.  These  "  pointing"  machines  are 
not  always  precisely  alike,  but  the  principle  upon  which 
they  act  is  exactly  similar  in  all.  The  statue  being  thus 
rudely  shaped  out,  the  block  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
superior  workman,  called  a  carver,  who  copies  the  more 
minute  portions  of  the  work  by  means  of  chisels,  rasps,  and 
files  ;  the  pencil-marks  showing  him  the  precise  situation  of 
the  parts  and  the  limits  beyond  which  he  is  not  to  pene- 
trate into  the  marble.  When  the  carver  has  carried  the 
work  as  far  as  the  sculptor  desires,  he  proceeds  himself  to 
give  it  the  finishing  touches,  improving  the  details  of  form 
and  expression,  producing  varieties  of  texture,  and  barroo- 
nwing  the  whole. 

The  rich  quality  of  surface  that  appears  more  or  less  in 
works  in  marble  is  produced  by  rubbing  with  fine  sand  or 
pumice-stone  and  other  substances,  and  the  ancients  ap- 
pear to  have  completed  this  part  of  their  work  by  a  process 
called  by  Pliny  M  circumlitio,"  which  may  probably  mean 
not  only  rubbing  or  polishing,  but  applying  some  composi- 
tion, such  as  hut  wax,  to  give  a  rich  colour  to  the  surface. 
Many  of  the  ancient  statues  certainly  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  some  fureign  substance  having  slightly  penetrated 
the  surface  of  the  work  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
its  colour  is  of  a  warmer  tint  than  the  marble  below  it. 
This  process  is  quite  distinct  from  potychromy,  or  what  is 
usually  understood  by  colouring  sculpture,    (u.  w— t.) 
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SCUPPERS  are  metal  pipes  inserted  in  openings  bored 
from  the  deck  through  the  sides  of  a  ship,  to  cany  the  water 
off  from  the  deck  to  the  sea. 

SCURVY,  •  constitutional  disease  in  which  the  quality 
of  the  blood  has  been  much  impaired,  owing  mainly  to  the 
absence  for  a  great  length  of  time  of  fresh  vegetable  diet 
and  other  articles,  containing  the  salt  of  potash.  It  was 
formerly  very  prevalent  among  our  teamen,  but  for  many 
years,  except  in  rare  case*  of  neglect,  it  baa  not  been  heard 
of.  The  supply  of  a  portion  of  lime  or  lemon-juice  daily, 
effectually  check*  any  tendency  to  scurvv. 

SCUTARI,  or  Skctari  (anc.  CkryMpoiii),  the  largest 
of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  forming  a  town  of  itself, 

The  modern  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  Uskudar, 


S   C  Y 

the  passage.  Scylla  is  represented  in  different  forms,  with 
six  heads,  or  with  three,  or  with  a  fish's  tail  encircled  by 
cvcr-howling  dogs.  She  dragged  vessel*  on  the  fatal  rocks ; 
while  Charybdis,  on  the  other  side,  engulphcd  them  in  the 
r,  which  she 


capacious  jaws.  In  modern  language,  Scylla  and  Chary- 
bdis have  passed  into  a  proverbial  metaphor, 


»  « 
to 


the  post-station  for 

i  the  cast.  The 
by  sultans  or  sultanas,  a  large  palace, 
imarcts  or  kitchens  for  the  poor,  baths, 
and  convents.  Among  the  last,  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  the  bowling  dervishes,  which  is  visited  by  many 
Europeans  on  account  of  the  singular  and  fanatical  rites 
performed.  The  cemetery  of  Scutari  is  much  larger  and 
more  beautiful  than  any  in  the  capital,  on  account  of  the 
sacrednc**  supjioscd  to  belong  to  Asiatic  soil.  The  town 
contains  silk-mills  and  cotton  factories  ;  and  has  a  considera- 
ble trade.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  many  beautiful  villas 
and  country-houses.  During  the  Russian  war  of  1854-6, 
the  hospital  of  Scutari  was  uied  by  the  allied  armies.  Pop. 
estimated  at  60,000. 

Scutari  (Albanian  Skodra),  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
Albania,  capital  of  a  pashalic  in  the  eyalet  of  Rumili,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  from  which 
the  Boyana  here  issues,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Cattaro.  It  is 
walled  and  defended  by  two  castles ;  contains  a  bazaar, 
numerous  mosques,  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Ship-building,  woollen  and  cotton  weaving,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-arms,  are  carried  on  here.  Scutari  is  the 
principal  place  of  trade  in  Bosnia  and  Albania,  as  three 
important  routes  cross  each  other  here — that  from  Con* 
stanlinople  to  the  Adriatic;  that  from  Belgrade  to  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  that  from  Dalmatia  to  Albania.  Pop. 
24.000. 

SCUTTLES,  in  a  ship,  holes  in  the  decks  of  a  ship, 
cither  for  air  or  as  passages  to  the  store-rooms;  also  openings 
in  a  ship's  side  for  the  admission  of  air.  If,  in  order  to  sink 
a  ship,  a  hole  be  cut  in  her  bottom,  she  is  said,  in  nautical 
language,  to  be  scuttled. 

SCYLLA,  or  Seiglio,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  at 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  1 1  miles  N.N.E.  of  Reggio.  At  the 
outmost  point  of  the  land  stands  the  castle  on  a  steep  cliff; 
behind  this  the  town  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land,  pictur- 
esquely rising  in  zig-zag  terraces  from  the  sand  on  either 
side.  It  contains  numerous  fountains,  and  some  very  hand- 
some buildings ;  has  imjiortant  silk  manulactorics,  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  an  extensive  fishery.  Scylla  suffered 
very  much  from  an  earthquake  in  1783.  Here  is  the  once 
dreaded  rock  Scylla,  of  classical  fame ;  but  it  is  now  passed 
without  danger  or  tear  bv  the  navigator.    Pop.  4560. 

SCYLLA  and  CHARYBDIS,  the  names  of  two  rocks 
in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  fancifully  described  as  sea-mon- 
sters by  Homer,  and  after  him  by  many  of  the  best  poets 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  These  descriptions 
are  plainly  intended  to  typify  some  objects  of  imminent 
dangrr  and  terror  ;  and  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  seek 
too  minutely  for  a  local  habitation  of  such  creations  of  the 
fancy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  idea  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  exaggerated  rumours  about  rocks  and  eddies 
that  would  be  brought  home  by  such  adventurous  seamen 
as  had  the  courage,  in  their  (rail  uncovered  boats,  to  attempt 


in  and  ejected  from  her 
I  la  and  Chary- 
.  expressing  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  opposite  extremes  or  danger*. 

SCYROS,  now  Sktros,  or  Skvro,  an  island  I 
ing  to  Greece,  one  of  the  group  called  the  Sporades,  in  I 
/Egean  Sea,  25  miles  E.  of  Eubosa.  Length  about  17 
miles  ;  breadth  from  2  to  7  ;  area  about  60  square  miles.  It 
islsts  of  two  pan*  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  in  the  centre, 
is  a  tract  of  low  level  ground.  The  north- 
ern atid  southern  extremities  are  mountainous,  especially 
the  latter,  which  is  the  loftier,  abounding  in  bare  cliffs  and 
deep  ravines,  clothed  only  with  wild  forests  of  oaks,  pines, 
and  beeches.  In  the  northern  portion  the  hills  arc  less 
elevated  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  valleys  and  plains,  are 
covered  with  rich  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and  pastures. 
Corn,  wine,  and  madder  arc  the  most  valuable  productions 
of  the  island ;  oranges  and  other  fruits  are  grown ;  and 
goats  of  a  good  breed  are  reared.  At  the  town  of  St 
George,  on  the  east  coast,  which  contain*  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants,  tome  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  have  been 
found.  On  the  west  tide  the  bay  of  Kalamitza  forms  a 
good  harbour.  Scyros  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  legends  of  Greece.  It  was  here  that  Theseus, 
after  retiring  from  Athens,  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Lycomedes ;  and  Achilles,  according  to  one  tradition,  was 
sent  hither  by  Peleut  to  avenge  his  death.  In  476  b.c, 
the  Athenians  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  bring  home  the 
bones  of  their  tutelary  hero ;  and  accordingly  no  long  lime 
elapsed  before  Cimon  conquered  the  island,  expelled  the 
former  Dolopian  inhabitants,  colonized  it  with  Athenians, 
and  brought  the  bones  of  Theseus  to  the  Theseium 
at  Athens.  The  island  long  remained  subject  to  t  he 
Athenians;  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  still  later  into  those  of  the  Romans. 
Pop.  2630. 
SCYTHE.  See  Agriculture. 
SCYTIUA,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  large 
tract  of  country,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  whom  they 
called  Scythae,  but  who  called  themselves  Scoloti.  The 
position  and  extent  of  this  country,  according  to  different 
writers,  differ  very  considerably  ;  and  especially  Herodotus 
and  Ptolemy,  who  give  the  most  distinct  information  on 
the  subject,  are  completely  at  variance,  the  former  placing 
it  entirely  in  Europe,  and  the  latter  almost  entirely  in  Asia, 
Accotding  to  Herodotus,  who  doe*  not  recognise  the  coun- 
try called  Sarmatia  by  later  writers,  the  Scythians  occupied 
a  port ti m  of  it,  extending  from  the  later  (Danube)  to  the 
Palus  Marotis  (Sea  of  Azoff),  and  the  Tanais  (Don) ;  and 
from  the  Euxinc  northward*  to  the  country  of  the  Me- 
lanchlarni.  Eastward  from  Scythia  lay  the  country  of  the 
Sauromatae,  between  the  Tanais,  the  Rlia  (Volga),  and 
Caucasus;  while  the  region  between  the  Borysthenca 
(Dnieper)  and  the  Tanais  was  at  one  time  occupied  by 
the  Cimmerian*,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Scythians. 
Scythia,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  comprehended 
Moldavia  and  the  southern  portions  of  European  Russia. 
The  Scythians  themselves,  according  to  the  historian,  were 
a  branch  of  the  Sacae,  an  Asiatic  people  living  to  the  cast 
of  the  Caspian,  and  had  been  driven  out  from  their  ori- 
ginal country  by  the  Massagetae.  Only  two  important 
events  in  Scythian  history  arc  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; 
the  one  is  the  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians,  and  the 
other  that  of  Scythia  by  Darius.  In  624  B.C.,  the  Scythians 
entered  Media,  defeated  Cyaxares,  the  reigning  monarch, 
and  occupied  the  land  for  twenty-eight  years  before  tb-y 
were  expelled.    It  was  at  least  ostensibly  in  revenge  ibr  this 
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incursion  that  Darius  Hystospis  determined  to  invade  Scythia 
about  213  n.c.  He  formed  a  bridge  across  the  Danube; 
and  crossing  that  river,  obtained  some  advantage*  over  the 
Scythian*.  But  he  was  unable  to  effect  any  real  conquest 
of  these  nomad  tribes,  and  narrowly  escaped  having  his  re- 
treat cat  off  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge.  In  later 
times  wc  do  not  hear  much  of  the  Scythians  in  history. 
Instead  of  them  the  Sarmatians  appear  as  the  occupants  of 
these  regions.  Whether  this  is  to  he  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  Sauromatae  of  Herodotus  encroached 
upon  the  Scythian  territory  and  supplanted  its  former  in- 
habitants, or  wc  arc  to  believe  that  the  change  was  only 
in  the  name  by  which  these  nomad  tribes  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  a  doubtful  point;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
the  term  Scythia  was  applied  exclusively  to  those  eastern 
regions,  which  even,  according  to  Herodotus,  formed  the 
original  home  of  the  Scythians.  Scythia  was,  according 
to  this  view,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Hha,  which  se- 
parated it  from  Sarmatia ;  S.  by  the  Jaxartes  (Sir  Daria), 
which  separated  it  from  Sogdiana,  and  by  the  Emodi  Monies 
(Hindoo  Coosh  and  Himalayas),  which 


India.  On  the  V  and  E.  there  was  no  definite  boundary ; 
in  these  directions  lay  the  Lands  of  the  Seres  and  the  Sinae 
Scythia  was  divided  into  two  parts,  inside  and  outside  the 
I  mans,  a  name  applied  somewhat  vaguely  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Asia  ;  but  which  probably  indicates  in  this 
connection  the  ranges  now  known  as  Uolor  and  Thian 
Shan.  Scythia  intra  Imaum  would  thus  comprehend  the 
Kirghize  steppes;  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum  Tibet  and 
Little  Bucharia.  The  term  Scythia,  as  used  by  Ptolemy, 
thus  corresponds  very  much  to  the  similarly  indefinite 
terms  Tartary  and  Turkestan,  which  we  apply  to  nearly 
the  same  regions,  dividing  it  in  a  similar  way  into  the  west- 
ern or  Independent,  and  the  eastern  or  Chinese  portion. 
The  Scythians  of  the  ancients  are  also  probably  to  be  iden- 
tified with  die  Turkish  races ;  and  it  will  no  more  surprise 
us  to  find  the  former  in  ancient  times  occupying  the  posi- 
tion assigned  them  by  Herodotus,  than  to  find  the  latter  at 
the  present  day  occupying  European  Turkey.  The  physi- 
cal characteristics,  manners,  and  language  of  the  Scythians, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  confirm  this  opinion, 
some  eminent  authorities  lwve  arrived  at  different 
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